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Chari,k.s Ho.se, F.R. G.S., F./.S,. D.Sr. 
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Donald Francis Tovey. 

Author of Essays in Musical Analysts: comprising The Classical Concerto ^ The 
(Jholdberg ] 'anatwnSy and analyses of many other classical works. 

David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Mii.seuni, Oxlord, ami Fellow of Magdalen College. Fellow 
of the British Academy. Excavated at l*a])ho‘». iHSR ; Naucratis, i8<)ii and ; 
Ephesus, 1904-100.5, Assiut, i<)ob-ii>o7. Director, British School at -\thenh, 
1897-1900. Director, Cretan Exploration F'und, 1K90 


David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of the Royal 
Navy : Life of hmilio CasteUir ; Ac. 
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Seven Years* War : 
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Douglas Owen. 

Barrister-al-Law, Inner 'Iem]>le. Lecturer at the Koval Naval War ('ollege, | 
Poitsmouth, and at London School ot l„conomics. Hon. Secretaiy and 'I reasurer Shipping, 
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I Samain, Albert Victor ; 
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[ Samos {tn part^. 


Kdward Alfred Minchin, M.A., F.Z.S. r 

Professor of Protozoology in the Univensity ot London. l‘‘orni«Tly Fellow of Merton | 

College, Oxford, and Jodrell Professor of Zoology and ('oinparative Anatom \ , > ®oyP*»®*«®ousae. 
Univer.sity College, London. i 

Edward Burnett Tylor. D.C.L., l.LJ). ^ Salutations. 

See the biographical article : Iylor, Edward Buknlii. I 

Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, M.A., O.S.B., Tjtt.D. i 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Laubiac History of Palladius " Servltes. 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies. \ 

Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Fry. f 4 ^* Earl of 

See the biographical article : Fry, Sir Edward. I Selborne, 1st Earl Of. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D., D.C'.L. f Samain, Albert Victor 

See the biographical article : Gossi;, Edmund. \ Sermon. • 

Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A. fcamAe/... 

See the biographical article : Gardner, IhvRCY. \ P ^ ^ ™ 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, liart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). [ 

M.P. for Bury St l^dmunds, 1847 1852. Author ol A History of Ancient Geography \ d Samos {in part). 

&c. t 

Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. ( g^rmatae • 

University T.ecturer in Palaeog^dph^ , Cambridge. Lecturer and .\ssi.stant Librarian q / 

at I’embrokc College, Cambridge. J oimorly Fellow ol Peiiibrokt* College. t OCyinia., 

Edward Joseph Dent, M.A., Mus.Bac. | / 

Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Author ol A. Scarlatti . his Life \ AlOSSandro, 

and Works, I ' 

Edmund Kerchever Chambers. 

Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. Sometime SchoUi of Corpu.s Chnyi ohaknKnnmro 
College, CJxford. Chancellor’s F.nghsli lissayist, i8yi. Author of The Medujr^^ F®** • 

Stage, Editor of the “ Red Letter" Shakespeare', Donne’s Poems, N-ang/ I 
Poems] &c. 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D. des ^ Sanatruces ; Satrap ; 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Aullior of G/Urstamme, I Seleuoia ; Shapur 
Alterthums] Geschichte des alien Acgvptens ] Die IsraelUen uvd ihre N^ 

XE.l). 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B., T.S.O., D.C.L., Lirr^aij, Reader m 

Director and Principal Librarian, British Museum, iSyS-moo. ^verwty College, Seals ; 

Bibliography, Cambridge Univer.sity, 1895 189O. Hon, J<Vlh)\^. Royal Pni.s.sian • Shorthand: Greek and h 
Oxford. Corre.spondent of the Institute of Franee ami cAlaeography. F^ilitor Tachvifr />/ 

Academy of Sciences. Autlior of Handbook of (,reek and /-<^aeogra])hical Society, acnygrapny, 

of Chronicon Angliae. joint -editor of publications of tl^I.iiurenlian Sophocles, 
the New Palaeogruphical Society, and of the Facsimile^ 

Edmund Owen, F.R.C.S.. LL.D., D.Sc. /l to the Children's Hospital, [ Scalp : Surgery) 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, Londq^gion of Honour. Author of j ShOCk. * 

Great Ormond Street, London. Chevalier of If [ * 

A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, 


Shakespeare. 


Seals ; 

Shorthand : Greek and Roman 
Tachygraphy, 


EdWYN Robert Bevan, M.A. 4 Seleucus] Jerusalem under the High \ SeleUCid Dvnastv 

New College, Oxford. Author of The Hi/ [ 

Priests. 

X., C.B., (:.v.0. r 

Rev. Edmond WarRE, M.A., D.D.,>flioI College, Oxford. Headmaster of Eton -I 
Provost of Eton. Hon. Fellow of Rowing ; &c. ^ 

College, 1884-1905. Author of ^ 


Ship : History to the Invention 
of Steamships, 
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pRKlJlJIfRlCK riEOKtiE MEE.S0N BecK, M.A. 

Fellow and Uxturer of Clare College, Oimbndge. 


Saxons. 




I Seistan (in part). 


* Fredekick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-Prewdont, Anatomical Socn-iy of (iriat Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on l c 
Anatcmiy at St 'I hoiius h Ho.s|>itaI and flic London School of Medicine lor Women 1 
Ix)iidon. Formerly Hunterian l*rolessor at the Pinal College of Surgeons. * I 

Major-Generaf. Sir Frederick John Cioi.DSMiD. 

See tlie biographical article : Goldsmid (family). 

Francis Li.kweu.yn (Irifffth, M.A., Pii.]).. F.S.A. fSals; 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford Univj rsitv lulitor of the Archaeological Survey Scarab * 
and Arcliaeological l<ef)orts ol the l-g>))t Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperial' CA-.ni., 

(rennan Archaeological Institute. Author of Stories of the High Priests of MemMns • » 

dc. (. S®sostrIs. 

Cue. Frederic Natusch Maude, C.B. f Sedan : Battle of ' 

Author of War and /*«■{ Seven Weeks’ wir {in -barf 
World. lotuy. lire I a,„l.a,gn ■ 1 he Jena Can,/,a.gn ■. &c. ( Seven Years’ War (\l hart 

Frank R. Cana. / q* w i / ■ 

Author of 5 au/* Afrua from the Great Trek to the Union. { ^ part ) ; 

„ Senegal ; Senussi. 

Francis Sn»kR. 

Lo"'’™- Oflicier [ Sand, George. 

Frederick William Kudler, J.S.O., F.G.S. / 

Curator and Libranan of the Museum of Practical Geology. London 1870-1002 J Sapphire ; 

President ol the Geologists' Association, 1887-18H9. 1079 1902. ^ 

George A. Boulenc.er, D.Sc., F.R.S. r 

In charge of the Collections of Keptiles and I'l.slies, Department of Zoolocv ’RriG«K J CaitMAn e 1 
Museum. Viu’-Pre.sulent of the Zoological Society of Londom | Salmon and Salmonidae. 

Sir George Christopher 'I rout Bartley, K.C.B. (1842-1 (>10) 

• ^'?,tional Penny Bank. M.P. lor North Islington, 1885-1906 

ot .Sihoois for the People : Provident Knowledge J'apers; dcL. 
fiEOKGE Dobson. 

Author of Russia's Railway Advance into Central Asia ; &c. 

George Euwaku Douson, M.A., M.B., F.Z.S., F.R.S. (1848-180?) 

Army Medical Department. 1868 -i88H. Fonncrlv Curator of thr* i 

Vi^ona Musrum N..tl<'y. Authur of Monograph of the Jh.alu ( hLptera‘^&l'^- f Slwew. 

A Monograph of the 1 nseettvorUy Systematic and A natomu al. / > • » |^ 

^■*'^GE Gregory Smith, M.A. 

(Jueen'b University, Belfast Author of The Days { Scotland : LUvraUtre ] 
mesn., Ihelransitwn Irenod', Specimens of Middle Scots, &c. ^ [Scott, Alexander. 

Herbert Box, M.A. 

Londom M»«ter. Merchant Taylors' School. 

Author of »>>‘v-r..ty ot Oxford, .oo8-.y„,. 


Author I Savings Banks (in pari). 

[ Saltykov, Michael. 


Shekinah. 


f Saint-Simon, Due de ; 

^ Sdvignd, Madame de. 
r Seven Days* Battle ; 
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George SAiNTSBvrv i i n n n 
See the biograp^;,! ^ 
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Major George VVilLv,^ Redww 

Autlior ol I he War iS 6 j~iS 6 j ; Fredericksburg : a Study in War. 

of"cLdI.n*r'n^ Thatcher. M.A., B.I). . 

Testament History at Matito I'utor m Hebrew and Old -I Shahrastftnl ; 

^ ^’' Id College, Oxford. Shi'itAs 

Henry A. Rowi^and. I smites. 

See the biograpliical article : B^vland, Henry AueUbTus. [ Screw : Errors of Screws. 

Hi’c.h Chlsholm, M.A. [ Salisbury, Marquess of ; 

«.«» J “nrs; 

I in-' a 


[ Sherborne, Viscount, 
r Sebastian, St ; 

I Sergius, St. 


Rev. Hippolyte Delkhaye, S.,. 

BolhTudirt. Jomt.editorofthr.<««S»«rf«^. and the if 
IlAN.s Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoolotfv in tha t • * 1 y' , , ( 

ol ■■ Amphibia and Roptilus •' in tlie Cam^tdge A^iIiJ«lory | 

Rev Henry Fanshawf, Tozer. M..A., F.R (i S 

Fvllow and Tutor of ExcUt Oxford, hcUow of the f 
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. . Vli Xi.AV-VI.1 
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Henry Richard Tedder, F.S.A. 
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( Sepsis. 
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James Alexander Manson. r ^ 

Formerly Literary Editor of the Daily Chtonulc, and Chief Editor, Cassell tS: Co , Ltd. Scotland ! Geography [til pari ). 
Author of The Uowlev's Handbook ; »Ve. I 
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Professor of History in Louisiana State 
of Reconstruction , &c. 


University Kditor of | SeCMlIon. 


I Sohulwrt. 


Wiluam Lawson Grant, M.. a. Canada. Formerly Beit f St John: Canada; 

St nerre and Miquelon. 


Lecturer in Colonial History al Oxford Universi|j,^^jA^g„^ 
Council {Colonial Series) ; Canadian Constitutiona' 


Sir William Lee-Warnlr, M.A., G.C.S.I. 


Member of the Council of India. Formerlof L^fg J Marquis of Dalhousie * '\ ®*yZld Ahmad Khan, Sir. 
Department of the India Office. Autb^ormati; &c. * 

Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry W‘> 
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.INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 

• ^ 


WiLUAM MiNTO, M.A. 

Sec the bioifraphical article ; Minto, William. 


[ Scott, Sir Walter (in part). 


William Michael Kossetti. /Sebastiailo del Piombo ; 

See the bioRraphual article : RossKrri, Dante G. I Shelley*, 

Lieijt^-('oi»[inel William Patrick Anderson, M.lNST.r.E., F.R.G.S. ( 

Chjff-JCnKincer, Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada. Member of the-| St Lawrence { River. 
Geographic Hoard of Canada. Past l^esident of Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. I 

William Kobertson Smiiii, LL.D. r Salt : Ancient History and 

S<v‘ tJu* biographical article : Smith, W. R. [ Religious Symbolism-. 


WiLi./AM Thomas Calman, D.Sc., F.Z.S. r 

Assistant iii charge of Crustacea, Natural History Museum, South Kensington. ^ Shrimp. 
Author of " Crustacea," in a 7 reatise on Zoology, edited by Sir E. Ray Lankester. ( 


VV'iLLiAM Wallac e. 

See the biographical article : Wallace, William (ii<4.4-i897). 


William Walker Rockwell, Ph.D. 

As.sistHiit l*rofe.S8or of Church History, Union Theological 
Author of Die Uoppelehe des Landgtafcn Phihpp von Hessen. 


Seminary, New York. 


[ Schopenhauer (in part). 
( Saragossa, Councils of 


PRINCIPAL UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


St Vitus's Dance. 
Sal Ammoniac. 
Salicylic Acid. 
Salisbury. 

Salt Lake City 
Saltpetre. 

Salt. 

Salvador. 
Silvatlon Army. 
SaUbur^. 

Samot. ^ 

SdhioyMes. 

Sanotuar). 

• Sad Franeneo. 


Santo Domingo. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Saskatchewan. 

Savannah. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Saxe^Meiningen. 

Saxe-Weimar-Elsenach, 

Saxony. 

Scarlet Fever. 
Schleswig-Holstein. 
Scllly Isles. 

Sclpio. 

Sorophulariaceae. 

Scurvy. 


i Seal-Fisheries. 

I Seattle. 

Sea-Urchin. 

Sedition. 

Seismometer. 

Selenium. 

Selkirkshire. 

Senna. 

Sennar. 

Sequoia. 

Serjeant. 

Servo-Bulgarian War. 
Settlement. 

Severn. 


Sewing Haohlnes. 
Sextant. 

Seychelles. 

Shadow. 

Shakers. 

Shamash. 

Sheffield. 

Shell-heaps. 

Shell-money. 

Sheridan. 

Shetland. 

Shoe. 

Shorthand (modern). 
Shropshire. 
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SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, ETIENNE HENRI (1818-1881), 

French chemist, was born on the iith of March x8i8 in the 
island of St Thomas, West Indies, wht;rc his father was French 
consul. Together with his cider brother Charles he was educated 
in Paris at the College Rollin. In 1844, having graduated as 
doctor of medicine and doctor of science, he was appointed to 
organize the new faculty of science at Besangon, where he acted 
as dean and professor of chemistry from 1845 to 1851. Return- 
ing to Paris in the latter year he succeeded A. J . Balard at tl\c 
£cole Normale, and in 1859 became professor at the Sorbonne 
in place of J. B. A. Dumas, for whom he had begun to lecture 
in 1853, He died at Boulogne-sur-Seine on the 1st of July 1881. 

He began his experimental work in 1841 with investigations ol oil 
of tur]H'ntinc and tolu balsam, in the course ol winch he discovered 
toluene. But his most important work was in inorganit ami tliermai 
chemistry. In 184(1 he discovered anhydrous nitric acid (nitrogen 
pentoxide), a substance interesting as the lirst obtained ol tin* 
.so-tailed “ anhydrides ” ol the monobasic at ids. In 1853, ignorant j 
of what WblUer had done ten years jireviously, he siiccei'tled 111 
obtaining metaUic aluminium, and ultimately he devi.sed a method 
by which the metal could be prejiared on a large scale liy the aid 
of sodium, the manufacture ol which he also developetl. With 
H. J. Debray (1827-1888) he worked at tin* jjlaUnum metals, liis 
object being on I’le one lumd to jirejiare them pure, and on the 
other to lind a suitable metal for the standard metre for the Inter- 
lUilioiidl Metric Commission then silting at Pans. With L. J. 
Troost (h. 1825) he devised a method for detenninmg vajamr ' 
densities at temperatures up to 1400*^ and. partly with P Wohler, 
he investigated the allotropic lorms of siheon and boron. The 
artificial prcjiaration ol minerals, especially of apatite and isomor- 
pUous minerals and of crystalline oxides,' was another siibiect in 
which he made many experiments. But Ins best known contribution 
to general chemistry is his work on the phenomena of reversible 
reactions, which he comjirehended under a general theory of " dis- 
sociation." He first took up the subject about 1837, and it was in 
the course of his investigations on it tliat lie devised the apparatus 
known as the “ DeviUe hot and cold tube." 

His brother, Charles? Joseph Sainte - Claire Deville 
(1814-1876), geologi.st and meteorologist, was born in St Thomas 
on the 26th of Febn iry 1814. Having attended at the 6cole 
des Mines in Paris, he assisted Klie de Beaumont in the chair 
of geology at the College de France from 1855 until he succeeded 
him in 1874. He made researches on volcanic phenomena, ; 
especially on the gaseous emanations. He investigated also ■ 
the variations of temperature in the atmosphere and ocean. I 
He died at Paris on the loth of October 1876. 

His published works include : Etudes giologigues sur les iles de ! 
TSniriffe et de logo (1848) ; Voyage giologique aux Antilles et aux j 
iles de Tenhiffe et de Fogo (1848-1859) ; Recherihes sur les prinn- 1 
paux ph^nomHes de miUorologie et de physique g^nSrale aux Antilles | 
(1849) ; Sur les variations pirtodiques de la temperature (1866), and 
Coup d’cBil historique sur la giologie (1878). 


ST BLMO*S FIRE, the glow accompanying the slow discharge 
of electricity to earth from the atmosphere. Tliis discharge, 
which is identical with the “ brush " di.scharge of laboratory 
experiments, usually appears as a tip of light on the extremities 
of pointed objects such as church towers, the masts of ships, 
or even the lingers ol the outstretched hand : it is commonl\ 
accompanied by a crackling or fizzing noise. St Klmo’s fire is 
most frequently observed at low levels through the winter 
season during and alter snowstorms. • 

I The name St Elmo is an Italian corruption thfough Sani' 
\ Ermo ol St Era, sinus, a bishop, during the reign of Doinitiun, 
I of Formiae, Italv, who was broken on the wheel about the 2nd 
of June 304. He has e\’er been the patron saint of Mediterranean 
I sailors, who regard St IClrno's fire as the visible sign of his guar- 
dianship. Tlu* phenomenon was known to the ancient (Ireeks, 
and Plin\ in his Natural History states that when there were 
two lights .sailors called them Castor and Pollux and invoked 
them as god.s. 'Jb English .sailors St Elmo's fires were known 
as ‘''corposants " (Ital. corpu santo). 

Set* Hazhtt’s edition ol Brand’s Antiquities (1(903) under " Castoi 
and Pollux." 

ST EMIUON, a town of .south-western France, in the depart- 
ment of (jironde, 2J m. from the right bank of the Dordogne 
and 27 ni. E.N.E. of Bordeaux by rail. J*op. (1906), town, 
logi ; commune, 3546. The town derives its name from a 
hermit who lived here iil the 7th and 8th centuries. Pictur- 
e.squely .situated on the slope of a hill, the town has remains 
I of ramparts of the 12th and 13th centuries, with ditcher hewn 
: in the rock, and .several medieval buildings. Of these the chiel 
I is the parish, once collegiate, church of the 12th and 13th 
j centuries. A Gothic cloister adjoins the church. A fine belfry 
i (12th, 13th and 15th centuries) commanding the town is built 
' on the terrace, beneath which are hollowed in the rock the ora- 
; tor>' and hermitage of St Emilion, and adjoining them an 
ancient monolithic church of considerable dimensions. Remains 
of a monastery of the Cbrdclier.s {15th and lyth centuries), of 
a building (13th century) known as the Palais Gardinal, and a 
square keep (the chief relic of a stronghold founded by Louis 
VIII.) are also to be seen. Disused stone quarrie.s in the side 
of the hill arc used as dwellings by the inhabitants. St Kmihon 
is celebrated for its wines. Its medieval importance, due to 
the pilgrimages to tlie tomb ol the saint and to the commerce 
in its wines, began to decline towards the end of the 13th tent uiy 
owing to the foundation of Liboume.* In 1272^11 was the first 
of the towns of Guyenne to join the confederation headed by 
Bordeaux. 
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.SAINTE-PALA*YE— ST fiXIENN^ 


SAINTE-PALAYE, JEAN BAPTISTE LA CURNE (or Lacurne) 
DE {i(u)-] 1781). French scholar, was horn at Auxcrre on the 
6th of junr 1^07. His falh«*r, ialnie, hud been gentleman of 
the bed-chamher to the dyke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 
Suintfjrl^alaye hud a* twin hroth<r to whom he was greatly 
utta< lied, refusing to rnarrv so us not to be separated from him. 
For some liiw in* held tlie same position under the regent 
Orlcan^ us his father had under the duke of Orleans. He had 
received a thorough education in l^itin and Greek, and had a 
tiiste for history-, in 1 724 he had been elected an asscjciate of the 
Aradame dn Jfhcrtf)iions ei Belles-Lettres, merely from his 
feputaiion, as nothing hud Ixten written by him before thiit date. 
From this time lie devoted himself excdusively to the work of 
this society. After having publislied numerous memoirs on 
Koman history, he begun a series of .studies on the chroniclers 
of the middle ages for the Uisluriens des Gatdes ct de la France 
(edited by Dom Houquet) : Raoul Glaber, Helguud, the Gesia 
ol Louis VIL, tlie chronic le of Morigny, Rigord and his con- 
tiruiator, William le lireton, the monk of .St Denis, Jc^un de 
Venetle, h'rois.sart and the Jouvencel. He made two journey.s 
into Italy with his brother, the first in i-j y) 1740, accompanied 
by his compatriot, the jiresident ('buries de Hro.sses, who related 
many humorous anecdotes about the two brothers, particularly 
about Jean Jiaptiste, whom lie called “ the bilious Sainte- 
J’alaye ! ” On returning from this lour he .saw one of join- 
ville’s manuscripts at the house of the senator Fiorentini, well 
known in the histoiy' of the text of this pleasing memorialist. 
The manuscript was bought for the king in 1741 and is still 
at the Biblioth^que nationale. After the scconci journey (1740) 
Lacurne published a letter to de lirosses, on Le Gout dans Us arts 
(1751). In this he showed that he was not only attracted by 
manuscripts, but that he could see and admire works ol art. 
In 175c; he published the first edition of his Memoires sttrl'ancienne 
rhatalerte, f'onsnUree conime un itahlissement polili</ue et miliiatre, 
for which unfot;Hinately he only used works of fiction and ancient 
stories as sources, neglecting the heroic poems which would 
• have shown him the nobler aspects of this institution .so soon 
corrupted by “ courteous ” manners ; a .second edition appeared 
at the time of his death (3 vols. 1781, 3rd ed. 1 826). He prepared 
an edition of the works of Kiistaclie Desi'hamps. which was never 
published, and also made a ('ollection of more than a hundred 
volumes of extracts from ancient authors relating to French 
antiquities and the French language of the middle ages. His 
( Uossatre de la lan^ue fraufaise was ready in 1 7 56, and a pros])ectus 
had been published, but the great length of the work prevented 
him finding a publisher. It remained in manuscript for more than 
a century. In 1764 a collection of his manuscripts was bought bv 
the government and alter his death were placed in the king's 
library ; they are still there (funds Moreau), with the exception 
of some which were given to tlie marquess of Paulmy in exchange, 
iuid were later placed in the Arsenal. Lacurne de Sainte-l’alaye 
ceased work about 1771 ; the tlcath of his brother was greatly felt 
by him, he became childish, and died on the 1st of March 1781, 

Sainte-Palayc hud lieen u memlH*r of the Acadeniie Fraiiyaise .since 
1758. fll^ litf was written for this Acadt^mti' by Chamfort and for 
the Acadeniie des Inscriptions bv Ouiiiiy ; Ixith works are ol no 
value. See, however, the biography of I^ieume, with a list of his 
published works and those in manuscript, at the bi'ginning ol the 
tenth and Ia.st volume of the J)ictionnaire hxsUtvxquc de I'annen 
langa^e franpois, ou glossatre de la langiie frant^one depuis son origtne 
OK su\U de Loms XIV, pubhshed b\ I..ouis Favre (1875- 

SAINTES» a town of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Charente-lnf^ricurc, 47 m. S.E. of 1 ^ 
Rochelle by the railway from Nantes to Bordeaux. Pop. (1906), 
town, 13,744 ; commune, 19,025. Saintes is pleasantly situated 
on tlie left bank of the Charente, which separates it from its 
suburb of Lcs Dames. It is of interest for its Roman remains, 
of whit h the liest preserved is the triumphal arch of Germanicus, 
dating from the reign of Tiberius. This formerly stood on u 
Roman bridge destroyed in 1843, when it was removed and 
recimstrucled on the right hank of the river. Ruins of baths 
and of an amphitheatre are also to be seen. The amphitheatre, 


larger than that of Kimes, and in area surpassed only by the 
('oliseum, dates probably from the close of the 1st or the beginning 
of the 2nd century and was capable of holding 20,000 spectators. 
A Roman building known as the (^pitol was destroyed after 
the capture of the town from the English by Charles of Alcngon, 
brother of Philip of Valois, in 1330, and its site is occupied by a 
hospital. Saintes was a bishop's see till 1790 ; the cathedral of 
Si Peter, built in the first half of the 12th century, was rebuilt 
in the T5th century, and again after it had been almost destroyed 
l)v the Huguenots in 1568. The interior has now an unattractive 
apptiarance. The tower (15th century) is 236 ft. high. 'Lhe 
church of St Eutropius (founded at the close of the 6th century, 
rebuill in the nth, and had its nave destroyed in the Wars 
of Religion) stands above a ver>^ interesting well-lighted crypt— 
the largest in France after that of Chartres— adorned with 
nchly sculptured capitals and containing the tomb of St 
Eutropius (4th or 5th century ). The fine stone spire dates from 
the 15th centur)'. Notre- Dame, a splendid example of the 
architecture of the nth and i2lh centuries, with a noble clock- 
tower, is no longer devoted to religious purposes. The old hotel 
de villc (i6th and i8th centuries) contains a libran*', and the 
present hotel di* ville a museum. Bernard J^alissy, the porcelain- 
maker, has a statue in the town, wliere he lived from 1542 to 
1562. Small vessels ascend the ri\'er as far as Saintes, which 
carries on trade in grain, brandy and wine, has iron foundries, 
works of the state railway, and manufactures earthenware, 
tiles, &c. 

Saintes {Mediolanum or Mediolamum), the capital of the SaiUones, 
was a floun.sluiig town beliire Cae.sai ’.s conquest of Gaul , in the middle 
ages it was capital oi the Saiiitongc. Christiaiiitv was introdiicetl 
by J^l Eutropius, ils lirst bishop, in the middle of the 3rcl centurv. 
Charlemagne rebuilt its cathedral. The Normans burned the town 
m 8.^5 and 854. Jtichard Canir de Lion fortified hitnsell within its 
walls against his lather Henry 1 1., who captured it alter a dcstructivi 
siege. Ill i2.}2 St Louis defeated the Enghsh under its walls and 
was received into the town. It was not, however, till the nngn of 
Charles V. that S.untes was jiermanently recovered from the English. 
Tilt i^otestants did great damage during tlie Wars of Kehgion. 

ST Etienne, an industrial town of cast-central France, capital 
of the department of Loire, 310 m. S.S.K. of Pans and 36 m. 
S.S.W. of J.yons by rail. Pop. (1906), town, 130,940 ; commune, 
146,788. St fitienni‘ is situated on the Furens, which flows 
through it from S.E. to N.W., partly underground, and is an 
important adjunct to the silk manufacture. 'I’he town is uni 
furmly built, its principal feature being the straight thoroughfare 
nearly 4 m. long wliii h traverses il from N, to S. 1 'hc chief 
of the squares is the Place Marengo, which ha.s a stutiu* of F. 
Gamier, the explorer, and is overlooked by the town hall and the 
prefecture, both modern. The church of St £tienne dates irom 
the 15th century, and the Romanesque church of the abbey of 
Valbenoitc is on the S.l'L outskirts of the town. A valuable collec- 
tion of arms and armour, a picture gallery, industrial collections, 
and a library with numerous manuscripts are in the Palais des 
Arts. St fetienne is the seat of a prefect, and has an important 
school of mining, and schools of music, chemistry and dyeing, &c. 

The town owes its importance chiefly to the coal-basin which 
extends between Firminy and Rive-de-Gier over an area 20 m. long 
by 5 in. wide, and is second only to tliose of Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
in France. There are concessions giving employment to .some 

18.000 workmen and producing annually between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 tons. The mineral is of two kinds — smelting coal, said 
to be the best in f'rance, and gas coal. There are manufactures of 
riblxms, trimmings and other goods made from silk and mixtures 
of cotton and silk. This industry dates from the early 17th century, 
is carried on chiefly in small factones (electncity .supplying the 
motive power), and employs at its maximum some 50,000 hands. 
The attendant industry^ of dyeing is carried on on a large scale. 
The manufacture of steel and iron and of heavy iron goods such as 
armour-plating occupie.s about 3000 workmen, and al^ut half that 
number an* employed in the production of ironmongery generally. 
Weaving machinery, cycles, automobiles and agricultural imple- 
ments are also made. The manufacture of fire-arms, carried on 
at the national factory under the direction of artillery officers, 
employs at busy times more than 10,000 men. and can turn out 

480.000 rifles in the year. Private firms, employing 4500 hands, 
make both military rifles and sporting-guns, revolvers, &c. To 
these industries must be added the manufacture of elastic fabrics, 
glas.s, cartridges, hqueurs, hemp-cables, &c. 



.ST EUSTATIUS-^ST GALL 


At the close of the 12th century St fitienne was a parish of 
the Pays de Gier belonging to the abbey of Valbenoite. By 
the middle of the 14th century the coal trade had reached a 
certain development, and at the beginning of the 15th century 
Charles VII. permitted the town to erect fortifications. The 
manufacture of fire-arms for the state was begun at St fitienne 
under Francis I. and was put under the surveillance of state 
inspectors early in the 18th cenfbry. In 1789 the town was 
producing at the rate of 12,000 muskets per annum ; between 
September 1794 and May 17(^6 they delivered over 170,000 ; and 
100,000 was ilie annual average throughout the period of the 
empire. The first railways opened in France were the line between 
St Etienne and Andrezieux on the Lpirc in 1828 and that Ijetween 
St Etienne and Lyons in 1831. In 1856 St £ticnne became the 
administrative centre of the department instead of Montbrison. 

ST EUSTATIUS and SABA, two islands in the Dutch West 
Indies. St Eustatius lies 12 m. N.W. of St Kitts in 17° 50' N. 
and 62"^ 40' W. It is 8 sq. m. in area and is composed of several 
volcanic hills and intervening valleys. It contains Orangetown, 
situated on an open roadstead on the W., with a small export 
trade in yams and sweet jiutatoes. Pop. (iqo8) 1283. 

A few miles to the N .W. is the island of Saba, 5 sq. m. in extent. 
It consists of a single volcanic cone rising abruptly from the sea 
to the height of nearly 2800 ft. The towm. Bottom, stiuiding on 
the floor of an old crater, can only he approached from the shore 
800 ft. below, by a series of steps cut in the solid rock and known 
as the ‘‘ Ladder.” The best boats in the ( aribbecs are built 
here ; the wood is imported and the vessels, when complete, 
are lowered over the face of the cliffs. Pop. (1908) 2294. The 
islands form part of the colony of Cura9ao (^. 7 ^). 

SA1NT-£VREM0ND, CHARLES DE MARGUETEL DE 
SAINT-DENIS, Seigneur de (i()Io-i703), was born at Saiiit- 
Denis-le-Ciuast, near Coutances, the seat of his family in 
Normandy, on the ist of April i6jo. He was a jiujhI of the 
Jesuits at the Collh^e de Clermnvl (now Louis-le-Grand), l*aris ; 
then a student at Caen. For a time he studied law at the 
dliarcourt. He soon, howe\'t!r, took to arms, and in 
1629 went with Marshal Bassompierrc to Italy. He served 
through great part of the Thirty Yeans’ War, distinguishing 
hiimseif at the siege of ]aindn!('ies (1O37), when he was made 
captain. During his campaign.s he studied the works of Montaigne 
and the Spanish and Italian languages. In 1639 he met (ia.s.sen<li 
in Paris, and became one of his disciples. He was pre.sent at 
Rocioy, at Nordlingen and at Lerida. I'or a time he Wiis person- 
ally attached to Conde, but offemded him by a satirical remark 
and was deprived of his command in the prince’s guards in 
1648. During the lYonde, Saint-fivremond was a sttjady royalist, 
rhe duke of C'andale (of whom he has left a very severe portrait) 
gave him a command in Guienne, and Saint -Kvremond, who 
iicul reached the grade of marcchal de camp, is said to have sav^cd 
f,o,ooo livres in less than three years. He was one of the numerous 
victims involved in the fall of Fouquet. His letter to Marshal 
Crequi on the peace of the Pyrenees, which is said to have been 
discovered by Colbert’s agents at the seizure of Fouquet’.s 
papers, seems a very inadequate cause for his disgrace. .Saint- 
ftvremond fled to Holland and to England, where he was kindly 
received by Charles 11 . and was pensioned. After James 11 . ’s 
flight to France Saint-ftvremond was invited to return, but he 
declined. Hortense Mancini, the most attractive of Mazarin’s 
attractive group of nieces, came to England in 1670? *^^d set 
up a salon for love-n iking, gambling and witty conversation, 
and here Saint- itvremond was for many years at home. He 
died on the 29th of September 1703 and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where his monument still is in Poet’s Corner 
close to that of Prior. 

Saint-£\Temond never authorized the printing of any of his 
works during his lifetime, though Barbin in 1668 published an 
unauthorized collection. But he empowered Des Maizeauj^ to 
publish his works after his death, and they were published in 
London (2 vols., 1705), and often reprinted. His masterpiece in 
irony i.s the so-called Conversation du markka! d'HoafUtneourt avec 
le pete Canaye (the latter a Jesuit and Saint-fevremond’s master 
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at school), which lias been frequently classed with the Lettres 
provinciales. 

His CEuvres tnSUes, edited from the MSS. hv Silvestre and Des 
Maizeaux, were pnnted by Jacob Tonson (Loudon, 1705, 2 vols.; 
2nd cd., 3 vols., 170Q). with a notice bj^Des Maizeaux. Ills corre- 
spondence with Ninon dr U'ticlos, whose f^t friend he w*i#, was 
published in 1752 ; La ComCdic des acad^mtstes, written in 1643, was 
printed in 1650. Modem editions of his works are by Hippeau 
(Paris, 1S52), C. Giraud (Paris, 1805), and a .selectioif (iH8t) with a 
notice by M. de Lc scure. , 

ST FLORENTIN, a town of north-central France, in the depart- 
ment of Vonne, 37 m. S.E. of Sens on the Paris- Lyon-Mediter- 
ran6e railway. Pop. (190b) 2303. It stands on a hill on the 
right bank of the Armance, half a mile from its confluence with 
the Arman^on and the canal of Burgund\ . In the highest part 
of the town stands the church, begun in the latter half of the 
15th century', and though retaining the Gothic form, with great 
flying buttresses, is mainly in the Renaissance style. It is 
approached through a narrow alley up a steep flight of steps, 
and contiiins a fine Holy Sepulchre in biis-relief and a choir- 
screen and stained glass of admirable Renaissance workmanship. 
The nave, left incomplete, was restored and finisheil between 
1857 and 1862. The market-gardens of St ITorentin produce 
large ciuantities of asparagus. The town stands tin; siti* of 
the Roman militury post Casirodumim, the .scene of the martyrdom 
in the 3rd century of Saints I'lorentin and Hilaire, round whose 
tomb it grew up. The abbey establi.shed here in the glli century 
afterwards became a prior>^ of the abbey of St Germain at Auxerre. 
The town and its territory' belonged, under the Merovingians, to 
Burgundy, and in later times to the counts oi C hampagne, Irom 
whom it pa.ssed to the kings of France. Louis X\’. raised it 
from the rank of viscounty to that of county and bestowed it 
on Louis Phelypeaux, afterwards Due de la Vrilli^re. 

ST FLOUR, a town of south-central France, capital of an 
arrondis.sement in the depurtinent of (antal, situated at a height 
of 2900 ft. on a basaltic plateau overlooking the l!ander.u tributary 
of the 'IVuv^re, 47 m. J^.N.E. of Aurillac by rigil. Pop. (iqob) 
4090. 'I'he street s are dark and narrow, but the tow n has spacious 
promenades established in ihi: 18th centuiy'. St Idour grew up 
round the tomb of Si Morus, the ajiostle of Auvergne, w'ho died 
there in tlu' 4th eentiir\'. The abbey founded there about the 
beginning of the nth centurx^ became in 1317 an e}>isco]>al 
cha[>ter, and the town is still the seat of a bishopric. 'Jlie 
(’athedral(i 3()b- 146()) is the principal building. 'Lhe manufacture 
of coarse woollen fabrics, of earthcnw'ure and candles is carried 
on. A few miles S.E. of the town the gorge of the TruyCre is 
spanned by the fine railway viaduct of Garubit over 600 yds. 
long and at a height of 400 ft. above the river. 

ST GALL (Ger. St Gallni), one of the cantons of north” 
ca.st Switzerland, on the border of the Austrian province of the 
Vorarlberg and of the independent principality of Liechtenstein. 
It entirely surrounds the canton of Appenzcll, which, like a great 
part of this canton, formerly belonged to the abixjts of St Gall, 
w'hile the ” enclave ” of Horn is in the canton of 'fliurgau. 

Its area i.s 770-3 sij. 111., ol whicli 710-1 sq. m. are reckoned ' pro- 
ductive,'’ forests \ovcnng 137-1 sq. m. and vineyards 1-8 sq. m., 
while of the reinamder 2-8 sq. m. are occupied by glaciers. The 
altitude above the sea-level Vanes from 130O ft. (the lake ol Constance) 
to 10,007 ft. (the Ringelspitz). The canton includes ])ortioiiH of 
the lake oi Constance (21 A s(j. m.), of the Walensee (ratlier over 
7 .sq. m ), and of the lake of Zurich (4 sq. m.), and several small lakes 
wholly within its limits. Hilly in its N. region, the height ^adualfy 
increases towards the S. border, while to its S.W. and L. extend 
considerable alluvial plains on the banks of the Linth and of the 
Rhine. The two nvers just named fonn in j)arl its Irontiers, the 
principal stream within tin* canton being tin- Thui (as regards its 
upper course), with the middle reach of its jirincipal affluent, the 
Sitter, both forming part of the Rluiie basm. It has ports on the 
lake of Constance (Rorschach) and of Zuiich (Rapiierswil) , as well as 
Weesen and Walenstadt on tin- Walensee, while tin watering place 
of Hagatz (q.v ) is supplied with hot mineral waters from Pfafers. 
The main railway lines from Zurich past Sargau.s for Coire, and from 
Sarganspast Altst&tten and RorsihachforC'onstance, skirt its borders, 
while the capital is on the direct railway Ime from Ziirich ]fast Wii 
to Rorschacii, and communicates by rail with Appenzell and w'lth 
Frauenfeld. In 1900 the population of the canton was 250,285, 
of whom 243,358 were German-speaking, 3300 Italian-speaking and 
710 French-speaking, while there were 150,412 " Cathohcb " (whether 
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Roman or " Old **), 90,114 Protestantn and <556 Jews (mostly in thf 
town of St (iaU). Its capital is St Gall, the other most populous 
bwng Tablat (pop. iG.5oo), Rorschach (‘^40). In^ih^ 

Stni 5 ben«*ll fHrH,ob Gossau (6055) and Wattwil Uo/i • 1 " the 
Moulht^rn and more Alpine jMjrtion of Uu* canton the inhabitants 
mainly follow pastoral purtfuits. Jn iUgO the numlier of alps or 
mountain pastures iiillie canton amounted to 304 capable of .sup- 
porting ^ii744 cows, and ol an estimated total value of nearly 14 
inilhon francs.* In the central and northern regions agnculture is 
geuiTally combined witJi manufactures. , , ^ 

The tiintoii is one of iliv niosl industrial 111 Switzerland. Cotton- 
-.pinning is widely spre.td, though eloth-weaving has declined. But 
the ehaructenstie industry is the manufacture, mostly by machine.s, 
of miishn, etnbroirlery and Lice. It is n-ckoned that the value ol 
the embroideries and lace exported from the canton amounts to 
about one-wvriith of the total value of the exports from Switzerland. 
The (aritoii e divided into fifteen administrative districts, which 
conipns(‘ ninety-three communes. 


The (’xisting coastitution dates from i8()o. The legislature or 
Cro^\riit is elected by the (communes, each commune of 1500 
inhabitants or less having a right to one member, and as many 
more as the divisor 1500, or fraction over 750, justifies. Members 
hold office for three years, bbr the election of the seven members 
of the executive or Re^tcrun^sral , wlio also hold office for three 
years, all tlie communes form a single electoral cinde. The two 
members of llie federal Slandetai are named by the legislature, 


while the thirteen members of tlu; federal Nationalrat arc chcxscn 
by a popular vote. Phe right of “ fai'iiltative referendum ” or of 
“ initiative " as to legislative jirojeds belongs to any 4000 
citizens, but in case of the revision of the cantonal constitution 
10,000 must sign tlie demand. The canton of St (lall was 
formed in 1803 and was augmentiid by many districts that had 
belonged since 171)8 to the canton Linth or (darus— the upper 
Toggenburg, .Sargan.s (held since 1483 by the Swiss), (luster and 
Uznach (fielonging since 1438 to Si hwyz and Cllarus), (jams 
(since 1497 the property of the same two members), Werdenberg 
(owned by (llani;; since 1517), Sax (bought by Ziirich in 1615). 
and Rap|ii‘rswil (.since 1712 under the protection of Zurich, 
Bern and Cilarifc). 


AuTHoKiTius, — I, von .Arx, (wsihuhte d. Kani. St Gall (3 vuls., 
1810-1813) : G. J. Baumgarlnrr, Geschuhte d. schwetz. Vvetstaaies u. 
Kant. St Gall (3 vols., Zurich and Stuttgart, i868-i8t)o) ; H. J‘chr, 
Staat u. Kinhe in St (tall (i8«jij) , W. Gotziiiger, iJic romanisuhen 
Xamen d. Kani Si Galt (iHtji) ; O. Ilciino am Kliyn, Gesihuhte d. 
Kant. St Gall von iS6i (i8i>6) . Ikv Kanton St Gall. 

(I9<i3) , J. Kuoni, Sagen des Kantoris St Gallcn (St Ciall, 1903) . 
St (rtUlisihe Ges( huhhquelUn. edited by (L Meyer von Knoiiaii , 
MitUilungen z.vcUerlunaisthen Gemhichk (puhl. by the Cantonal iltst. 
Soc., troin 18O1) , Tli. Schlatter, Komanii>(he yolk^namcn uml 
VeYwandtes (St Gall, 1903) ; 'P. Schneider, iHe .4lfywirtschaft im 
Kanton Sf Galt (Soleure, |H(»6) ; A. Steinmann, Dt^ ostsi humzensLhe 
Stiihcrei- Industrie (Zurich, 19113) ; Uvkundenbuch d. Ablet St Gall, 
edited by H. Wartmaim ; IL Wurtmann, " Die geschiclitliche 
Entwickelung il. Sbidt St (iall Ins 145.) " (arUd<‘ iii vol. xvi., 18O8, 
of the .\rchiv /. Sdixveizer Ge.siktchte), and h'ranz Wcidniann, 
G$sch%chi» d. Stifts u. I.andschaft .St Gall (1834). (W^. A. B. C.) 

ST GALL, capital of the Swiss canton of that name, Ls situated 
in the upland valley of the Steinach, 2195 ft. above the sea- level. 
It is by rail 9 m. S.W. of Rorschach, its port on the lake of 
Constance, and 53 m. E. of Zurich. The older or central portion 
of the town retains the air of a small rural capital, but the newer 
(]uarters present the aspect of a modern commercial centre. 
At cither extremity considerable suburbs merge in the neighbour- 
ing towns of Tablat and of Straubcnzell. Its chief building is 
the abliey church of the celebrated old monastery. This has been 
a cathedral church since 1846. In its prc.sent form it was con- 
structed in 1756-1765. The famous library is housed in the 
former palace of the abbot, and is one of the most renowned in 
Europe by reason of its rich treasures of early MSS. and printed 
books. Other portions of the monastic buildings are used as the 
offices of the cantonal authorities, and contain the exten.sive 
archives both of this monastery and of that of Pfafers. The 
ancient churches of St Magnus (Old Githolics) and of St Lawrence 
(Protejtunt) were restored in the 19th century. The town 
library, which is rich in Reformation and post-Reformation MSS. 
and books, is# in thCuBuildings of the cantonal school. The 
museum contains antiquarian, historical and natural history 
collections, while the new museum of industrial art has an 


extensive collection of embroideries of all ages and dates. There 
are a number of fine modern buildings, such as the Bourse. 
The town is the centre of the Swiss muslinr, embroidery and lace 
trade. About t 0,000 persons were in 1900 ixxupied in and near 
the town with the embroidery industry, and about 49,000 in the 
canton. Cold and fogs prevail in winter (though the town is 
protected against the north wind), but the heat in summer is 
rarely intense. In lyoo the {jopulation was 33,116 (having just 
doubled since 1870), of whom almost all were (jerman-speaking, 
while the Protestants numbered 17,572, the (^thoiics (Roman 
or “ Old ”) 15,006 and the Jews 419. 

The town of St (Jail owes its origin to St Gall, an Irish hermit, 
who in 614, built his cell in the thick forest which then covered 
the site of the future monastery, and lived there, with a few 
companions, till his death in 640, Many pilgrims later found 
their way to his cell, and about the middle of the 8th century the 
collection of hermits’ dwellings was transformed into a regularly 
organized Benedictine monastery. b"or the next three centuries 
this was one of the chief seats of learning and education in 
Europe. About 954 the monastery and its buildings were 
surrounded by walls as a protection against the Saracens, and 
thi.s was the origin of the town, 'fhe temporal powers of the 
abbots va.stly increased, while in the 13th century the town 
obtained divers privileges from the emperor and from the abbot, 
who about 1205 became a prince of the Empire. In 1311 St 
Gall became a tree imperial city, and about 1353 the gilds, 
headed by that of the cloth-weavers, obtained the control of the 
civic government, while in 1415 it bought its liberty from the 
(Jerman king Sigismund. This growing independence did not 
please the abbot, who struggled long against it and his rebellious 
subjects in Appenzell, which formed the central portion of hi.s 
dominions. After the victory of the Appcnzellers at the battle 
of the Sto.ss (1405) they became (1411) “ allies ” of the Swiss 
confederation, as did tin* town of St Gall a few months later, 
this connexion becoming an “ everlasting ” alliance in 1454, 
while in 14^7 the town was fmally freed from the abbot. 'J’hc 
abbot, too, became (in 1451) the ally of Zurich, Lucerne, Schwy/ 
and Glarus. In 14(18 he bought the county of the Toggenburg 
from the representatives of its counts, a family which had died 
out in 1436, and in 1487 built a monastery above Rorschach 
as a place of refuge against thc turhulent citizens, who, however, 
destroyed it in 1489. The Swiss intervened to protect the alibot, 
who (1490) concluded an alliance with them which reduced his 
position almost to that of a “ subject district. ' The townsmen 
adopted the Reformation in 1524, and this new cau.se of difference 
lurther envenomed their relations with the abbots. Botli alibot 
and town were admitted regularly to the Swiss diet, occupying 
a higher position than the rest of the “ allies ” save Bienne, which 
was on the same footing. But neither succeeded in its attempts 
to lx* received a full member of the Confederation, the abbot 
being too much like a petty monarch and at the same time a kind 
of “ subject ” already, while the town could not help much in 
the way of soldiers. In 1798 and finally in 1805 the ablx^y was 
secularized, while out of its dominion.s (save the Upper 'I'oggen- 
burg, but with the Altstatten district, held since 1490 by the 
Swiss) and tho.se of the town the canton Santis was formed, with 
St Gall as capital. (W. A B. C.) 

SAINT-GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS (1848--1907), American 
sculptor, was born in Dublin, Ireland, of a French father (a 
shoemaker by trade), and an Irish mother, Mary McGuinness, 
on the i.st of March 1848, and was taken to America in infancy. 
He was apprenticed to a cameo-cutter, studying in the schools 
of the Cooper Union (1861) and the National Academy of Design, 
New York (1865-1866). His earliest work in sculpture was a 
bronze bust (1867) of his father, Bernard P. E. Saint-Gaudens. 
In 1868 he went to Paris and became a pupil of Jouffroy in the 
£cole des Beaux-Arts. Two years later, with his fellow-student 
Mercia, he went to Italy, where he spent three years. At Rome 
he executed his statues “ Hiawatha ” and “ Silence.” He then 
settled in New York. In 1874 he made a bust of the statesman, 
William M. Evarts, and was commissioned to execute a large 
relief for St Thomas’s Church, New York, which brought him 
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into prominence. His statue of Admiral Farragut, Madison 
Square^ New York, was commissioned in 1878, exliibited at the 
Paris ^lon in 1880, and completed in 1881. It immediately 
brought the sculptor widespread fame, which was increased by 
his statue of Lincoln (unveiled 1887), for Lincoln l^ark, Chicago. 
In Springfield, Mass., is his “ Deacon Chapin,” known as “ The 
Puritan.” His figure of “ Grief " (also known as “ Death " and 
“ The Peace of God ”) for the .Adams (Mrs Henry Adams) 
Memorial, in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D.C., has been 
described as “ an idealization complete and absolute, the render- 
ing of a simple, natural fact — a woman in grief — yet with such 
deep and embracing comprehension that the individual is 
magnified into a type.” His Shaw Memorial in Boston, a 
monument to Robert G. Sliaw, cofonel of a negro regiment in the 
civil war, was undertaken in 1884 and completed in 1897 ; it is a 
relief in bronze, ii ft. by 15, containing many figures of soldiers, 
led by their young officer on horseback, a female figure in the 
clouds pointing onward. In 1903 was unveiled his equestrian 
statue (begun in 1892) to General Sherman, at the entrance to 
Central J*ark, New York ; preceding the Union commander is a 
winged figure of “ Victory.” This work, with others, formed a 
group at the Paris exposition of 1900. A bronze copy of his 
“ Amor Caritas " is in the Luxembourg, Paris. Among his other 
works are relief medallion portraits of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(in St Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh) and the French painter 
Jules Bastien- Lepage ; Garfield Memorial, Fairmont Park, 
Philadelphia ; General l.^gan, Chicago ; the Peter Cooper 
Memorial ; and Charles Stewart Parnell in Dublin. Saint-Gaudens 
was made an officer of the Legion of Honour and corresponding 
member of the Institute of France. He died at (brnish, N.H., 
on the 3rd of August 1907. His monument of Phillips Brooks 
for Boston was left practically completed. Saint-Gaudens is 
rightly regarded as the greatest sculptor produced by America, 
and his work had a most powerful influence on art in the United 
States. In 1877 he married Augusta P'. Homer and left a son, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. His brother Louis (b, 1854), also a 
sculptor, assisted Augustus Saint-Gaudens in some of his works. 

See Koval Corhssoz, Aufiuatus St (randens {1007) ; Lorado 1 ‘aft, 
Historv of American Si nl future (1Q03), containing two chapters de- 
voted to Saint-Gaudens ; Kenyon Cox, Old Mastefi> and New (1905) ; 
C. Lewis Ilitid, Auf'ustn.s St Odudens (tqoS). 

ST GAUDENS, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Haute-Garonne, 1 m. from 
the left bank of the Garonne, 57 m. S.S.W. of Toulouse, on the 
railway to Tarbes. Pop. (1906), town, 4535 ; commune, 7120. 
The church, once collegiate, dates chiefly from the nth and 12th 
centuries, but the main entrance is in the flamboyant Gothic 
style. The town has sawing-, oil- and flour-mills, manufactures 
woollen goods, and is a market for hor.ses, sheep and agricultural 
produce. St Gaudens derives its name from a martyr of the 5th 
century, at whose tomb a college of canons was afterwards 
established. It was important as capital of the N6bouzan, as the 
residence of the bishops of Comminges and for its cloth industr}^ 

SAINT-GELAIS, MELIN DE (1487-1558), PYench poet, was 
born at Angouleme on the 3rd of November 1487. He was the 
natural son of Octavien de St Gelais (1466-1502), afterwards 
bishop of Angouleme, himself a poet who had translated tlie 
Aeneid into French. Melin, who had studied at Bologna and 
Padua, had the reputation of being doctor, astrologer and 
musician as well as poet. He returned to France in 1515, and 
soon gained favour at the court of Francis 1 . by his skill in light 
verse. He was made almoner to the Dauphin, abbot of Reclus 
in the diocese of Troyes and librarian to the king at Fontaine- 
bleau. He enjoyed immense popularity until the appearance of 
Du Bellay’s Defense et illtistration ... in 1549, where St Gelais 
was not excepted from the scorn poured on contemporary poets. 
He attempted to ridicule the innovators by reading aloud the 
Odes of Ronsard with burlesque emphasis before Henry II., 
when the king’s sister, Margaret of Valois, seized the book and 
read them herself. Ronsard accepted Saint-Gelais’s apology 
for this incident, but Du Bellay satirized the offender in the 
Poete courtisan. In 1554 he collaborated, perhaps with Francois 


j Habert (1520-1574?), in a transfation of the Sophonisbe of 
I Trissino which was represented (1554) before (.atherine de 
Medicis at Blois. Saint-Gelais was the champion of the style 
; inaroiique and the earliest of French .sonneteers. He died in 1558. 

I Hih (Euvres were edited in 1873 (3«vols., Bihl. elsivirtenne) h\ 
i Prosper Blanchemaiii. • • 

j SAINT-GBORGES, GEORGES HBNM VERNOY DE (1799 

I 1875), P'rench dramatist, was born in Paris ffn the 7th ol 
I November 1799. Satni-Louts ou les deux dhters (1^23), a 
i vaudeville written in collaboratit)n with Alexandre 'Pardil, 
i was follow'cd by a scries of operas and ballets. In 1829 he 
became manager of the Opera C'umupie. Among his more 
; fanums libretti are : Le Val d'Andorre (1848) for Halevy, and 
La Fille du regimetit (1840) for Donizetti. He wrote some fifty 
piece.s in collaboration with Eugt^ne Scribe, Adolphe de Leuven, or 
jo.seph Mazillier, and a great number in collaboration with other 
authors. Among his novels may be mentioned I n Manage de 
prince. Samt-Gcorges died in Paris on the 23rd of December 1875. 

SAINT-GERMAIN, C OMTE DE (r. J7io-r. 1780) called der 
W undermann, a celebrated adventurer who by the as.sertion of 
his discovery of some extraordinary secrets of nature exercised 
' considerable influence at several European courts. Of his 
I parentage and place of birth nothing is tlefiniteU known ; tlu 
! common version is that he W'as a Portuguese Jew, but various 
I surmises have been made as to his being ol royal Inrth. It was 
I also stated that he obtained his money, of which he had abun- 
! dance, Irom acting as spy to one of the European courts. But this 
is hard to maintain. He knew’ nearly all the European languages, 
and spoke German, English, Italian, French (w'lth a Piedmontese 
accent), Portuguese and Spanish. Grimm affirms him to have been 
the man of the best parts he had ever known. He was a musical 
composer and a capable violinist. His knowledge of history was 
comprehensive, and his accomplishments as a chemist, on which 
he based his ri'putation, were in many ways real and considerable. 
He pretended to have a secret for removing flatvs Iroip diamonds, 
and to be able to transmute nu'tals. The moil remarkable oi 
his professed discoveries was of a liquid which could prolong 
life, and by which he asserted he had himself lived 2000 years. 
After spending .some time in Persia, Saint -Gennain is mentioned 
in a letter ol Horace Walpole’s as i)eing in London about 1743, 
and as being arrested as a Jacobite spy and released. Waljxile 
says : “He is called an Italian, a Spaniard, a Pole ; a somebod)' 
that married a great fortune in Mexic’o and ran away with her 
jewels to Con.stantinople ; a priest, a fiddler, a vast nobleman.” 
' At the court of Louis XV., where he appeared about 1748, he 
exercised for a time extraordinar} influence and was emplu) ed 
on secret missions by l.oiiis XV. ; but, having interfered in the 
dispute between Austria and J^'ranci*, he was compelled in June 
1760, on account of the hostility of the duke of Choi.seul, to 
remove to England. He appears to have resided in London for 
I one or tw^o years, but was at St Petersburg in 1762, and is 
as.serted to have played an important part in connexion with the 
conspiracy against the emperor Peter III. in July of that year, 
a plot which placed Catherine IL on the Russian throne. He 
then went to (iermany, where, according to the Memoires 
auihentiques of ('^igliostro, he was the founder of freemasonry, 
and initiated ('agliostro into that rite. He was again in Paris 
from 1770 to 1774, and after frequenting several ol the German 
' courts he took up his residence in Schleswig-Holstein, where he 
and the Landgrave Charles of Hesse pursued together the study 
of the “ secret " sciences. He died at Schle.swig in or about 
1780-1785, although he is said to have been seen in Paris in 1789. 

Andrew Lang in liis Historical Mysteries (1904) discu.sses the career 
of SaiiiMiennain, and cite.s the various authorities for it. Saint- 
Germain figures prominently in the correspondence of (irimm 
and of Voltaire. Sw also Octtingn , Graf Saini-German (1846) ; 
F. Biilau, Gehetme Geschichten und rdthselhafte Mensrhen, Band i 
(1850-1860) ; Lascelles Wraxall, Remarkable Adventures (1863) , 
and U. Birch in the Nineteenth Century (January 1908). 

SAINT-GERBIAIN, CLAUDE L 0 U 1 B» Comte de (1707-177^); 
French general, was born on the 15th of A^ril 1707, at the 
Chateau of Vertamboz. Educated at Jesuit schools, he intended 
to enter the priesthood, but at the last minute obtained from 
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Louif XV. an appointment as sub-lieiitenant. He left Prance^ 
according to the gossip of the time, because of a duel ; served 
under the elector palatine ; fought for Hungar>' against the 
Turks, and on the outbreak of the war of the Austrian Succession 
(1740) joined the army the elector of Bavaria (who later 
iKic.irne emperor und^r the name of Charles VII.), displaying 
such bravery that he wa.s promoted to the grade of lieutenant 
field-marshal *He left Bavaria on the death of Charles VIL, 
and after brief service under P'rederick the Great joined Marshal 
Saxe in the Netherlands and was created a field-marshal of the 
Prench army. He flistinguished himself csj)eeially at Lawfeld, 
Rancoux and Maiistncht. On the outbreak of the Seven Years* 
War (J756) he was appointed lieutenant-general, and although 
he showed greater ability than any of his fellow-commanders 
and was admired by his soldiers, he fell a victim to court intrigues, 
professional jealoiisv and hostile criticism. He re.signed his 
commi.s.'^ion in 1760 and accepted an appointment as field-marshal 
from P'redcrick V. of Denmark, being charged in 1762 with the 
reorganization of the Danish army. On the death of Frederick 
in 1766 he returned to France, bought a small estate in Alsace 
near hauterbach, and devoted his tim(‘ ft) religion and farming. 
A financial crisis swept away the funds that he had .saved from 
his Danish .service and rendered him dependent on the bount\' of 
the French ministry of war. Saint-Cicrmain was presented at 
court by the reformers Turgot and Malesherbes, and was ap- 
pointed minister of war by lamis XVI. on the 25th of October 
1775. He sought to lo.ssen the number of oflkairs and to cstabli.sh 
order and regularity in the .service. His efforts to introduce 
Brus.siun discipline in the French army brought on such opposition 
that he resigned in September i777- accepted (juarters from 
the king and a pension of 40,000 iivrcs, and died in his apartment 
at the arsenal on the 15th of Januayy^ 1778. 

ST GERMAIN«EN-LAYE, a town of northern France, in the 
department of Sdinc-ct-Oise, 13 m. W.N.W. of Paris by rail. 
Pop. (i9o6)f town, i 4/)74 ; commune, 17,288. Built on a hill on 
the left bank of^he Seine, ni-arly 300 ft. above the river, and on 
^ the edge of a barest 1 0,000 to 1 1 ,000 acres in extent, St Germain 
has a bracing cliniate, which makes it a place of summer residence 
A 1 l^t-rrace of St Germain, constructed by 

A. Lenotre in 1672, is 1 J m. long and 100 ft. wide ; it was planted 
with lime trees in j 7.^5 and affords an extensive view over the 
valley of the Seine as tar as Paris and the surrounding hills : it 
ranks as one of the finest promenades in Europe. 

A immasU-ry in Jionour of St (ienn.uu, bishop of Paris, wa.s built 
in the foresl of Lave by King Robert. Louis VI. erected a castle 
close by Burned by ihv English, rebuilt by Louis 1\., and again 
by Charles V., this castle did not reach its full development till 
the time of hraiicis L, who may be regarded as the real founder 
o file building. .A urvv caslh; was begun by Henry IL and completed 
by Henry IV ; it was subset] lumtly demolished, with the exception 
ot the so-called lleurv IV. pavilion, where I'hiers died in 1877. The 
old ciistle has been restored to the stale in which it*was under 
l^rHUcis 1 Ihe re.storatioii is particularly skill ul in the aise of the 
chai)el, which dates from the hrst hall of the ijth century. In 
me church of St Cermain is a maiLsoleum erected by (;eorg<‘ IV 
of Lnglaud (and restored by (pueen Victoria) to the memorv 
of James II. of iMigland, who after hia deposition resided m the 
castle lor twelve years and died there in 1701. In one of the 
pubUc .s«|uares is a statue of 'Phicrs At no great distance in the 
lorest IS the Louyent des Loges, a branch of the educational establish- 
ment ol the 1 egion of Honour (St Denis). The ffite des Loges (end 
of August and Iwginmng of Septemlx^r) is one of the most popular 
in tlxe ncighhourhood of Paris. ^ ^ 

ST GERMANS, a small town in the Bodmin parliamentary divi- 
Sion of Cornwall, England, pleasantlysituuted on the river Lynher, 
^1 m. W. by N . of Plymouth by the Great Western railway. Pop 
(1901 ) *384. It contains a fine church dedicated to St Ge'rmanus. 
The west front is flanked by towers both of which are Norman in 
me lower parts, the upper part being in the one Early English and 
m the omer Perpendicular. The front itself is wholly Norman 
having three windows above a porch with a lieautiful ornate door- 
way. Some Noitom work remains in the body of the church 
hut the most pjrt is Perpendicular or Decorated. Port Eliot, a 
neighteuring mansion, contains an excellent collection of pictures 
n 9 t»b>y »veral works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


St Germans is supposed to have been the original seat of the 
Cornish bishopric. It was the see of Bishop Burhwold, who 
died in 1027. Under Leofric, who became bishop of Crediton 
and Cornwall in 1046, the see was removed to Exeter. Bishop 
Leofric founded a priory at St Germans and bestowed upon it 
twelve of the twenty-four hides which in the time of the Confessor 
constituted the bishops’ manor of St Germans. There was then 
a market on Sundays, but at4he time of the Domesday Survey 
this had been reduced to nothing owing to a market establi.shed 
, li>' the count of Mortain on the same day at Trematon castle. In 
j 1302 the grant of infangenethef, assize of bread and ale, waif and 
stray by Henr\" III. was confirmed to the bishop, who in 1311 
obtained a further grant of a market on Fridays and a fair at the 
I feast of St Peter ad Vincula. In 1343 the prior sustained his 
j claim to a prescriptive market and fair at St Germans. After 
the suppressifin the borougli belonging to the priory remained 
with the crown until 1610. Meanwhile Queen Elizabeth created 
it a parliamentary borough. From 1563 to 1832 it returned two 
members to the House of Commons. In 1815 Jolin Eliot was 
created earl of St Germans, and in 1905 the first suffragan 
bi.shop of Truro was eomsecrated bishop of Si Germans. 

ST GILLES, a town of southern .France, in the department of 
Gard, on the canal from the Rhone to Cette, 12^ m. S.S.E. of 
^ Nimes by road. Pop. (1906) 5292. In the .middle ages St Gilles, 

I the ancient Vallis Flavuma, was the seat of an abbey founded 
1 towards the end of the 7th century by St Aegidius (St Gibes). It 
! acquired wealth and power under the counts of I'oulouse, who 
added to their title that of counts of St Gilles. The church, 
which survives, was founded in 1116 when the abbey was at 
the height of its prosperity. The lower part of the front (12th 
centur>') has three bays decorated with columns and bas-reliefs, 
and is the richest example of Romanesque art in Provence. 

I he rest of the church is unfinished, only the crypt (12th century) 
and part of the choir, containing a spiral staircase, being of 
interest. Besides the church there is a Romanesque house 
serv'ing as presbytery. The decadence of the abbey dates from 
the early years of the 1 3th century when the pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the saint became less popular ; the monks also lost the 
patronage of the counts of Toulouse, owing to the penancc' 
inflicted by them on Raymond VI. in 1209 for the murder of the 
papal legate Pierre de Castclnau. St Gilles v\a.s the scat of the 
first grand prior>' of the Knights Hospitallers in Europe (r2tli 
century) and was of special importance as their place of embarka- 
tion for the East. In 1226 the countship of St Gilles was united 
to the crown. In 1562 the Protestants ravaged the alibey, which 
they occupied till 1622, and in 1774 it was suppressed. 

ST GIRONS, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Ari^ge, 29 m. W. of Foix 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 5216. ITie town is situated on the Salat at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. ITiere are mineral springs at Audinac 
in the vicinity, and the watering-place of Aulus, about 20 m. tc» 
the S.S.E., is reached by road from St Girons. St Lizier-de- 
Cou.serans an ancient episcopal town, is 1 m. N.N.W. 

ST GOAR, a town of Germany, in the Pnissian Rhine Province, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, opposite St Goarshausen and just 
bclov the famous Lorelei, 12 m. above Boppard by the railway 
from Coblenz to Mainz. Pop. (1905) 1475. It is in part sur- 
rounded by the ruins of its old walls, and contains an Evangelical 
church, with some Renaissance monuments, and a Roman 
Catholic church with an image of St (loar of Aquilania, around ' 
whose chapel the place originally arose. Below the town, high 
on an eminence above the Rhine, stands Schloss Rheinfels, the 
property of the king of Prus^. the most perfect of the feudal 
castles on the banks of tKl^iver. In the later middle ages St 
Goar was the capital of the county of Katzenelnbogen, and on 
the extinction of this family it passed to Hesse-Cassel. It came 
into the posgeirion of IVussia in 1815. 

BT GOTTHARD PASS, the principal route from northern 
Italy. It takes its name (it is not known wherefore) 
Gotthard, bishop of Hildesheim (d. 1038), but does 


I Gotthard, bishop of Hildesheim (d. 1038), but does 

IrfUKsecm to be mentioned before the early 13th century, perhaps 
I because the access to it lies through two very narrow Alpine 
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valleys, much exposed to avalanches. The hospice on the 
summit is first mentioned in 1331, and from 1683 onwards was 
in charge of two Capuchin friars. But in 1775 the buildings 
near it were damaged by an a\'ulanche, while in 1799-1800 
everything was destroyed by the French soldier)’. Rebuilt 
in 1834, the hospice was burnt in March 1905. The mule path 
(dating from about 1293) across the pass served for many 
centuries, for thougli Mr Greville,»in 1775, succeeded in taking 
a light carriage across, the carriage-road was only constructed 
between 1820 and 1830. Now the pass is deserted in favour of 
the great tunnel (pierced in 1872-1880, gi m. in length, and 
attaining a heij^ht of 3786 ft,), through which runs the railway 
(opened in 1882) from Lucerne to Milan (175 J m.), one of the 
greatc.st engineering feats of the igth century. It runs mainly 
along the eastern shore of the Lake of Lucerne, from Lucerne 
to Fliielen (32 J m.), and then up the Reuss valley past Altdorf 
and VVassen, near w'hich is the first of the famous spiral tunnels, 
to Goeschenen (56 m. from Lucerne). Here the line Ieave.s the 
Reuss valley to pass through the tunnel and so gain, at Airolo, 
the valley of the Ticino or the Val Ixjventina, which it descend.s, 
through several .spiral tunnels, till at Biasca (38 m. from 
Goeschenen) it reaches more level ground. Thence it runs past 
Bcllinzonu to Lugano (30^ m. from Biasca) and reaches Italian 
territor}’ at Chiasso, 35 m. from Milan. In 1909 the Swiss 
government exercised the right ac corded to it by the agreement 
of 1879 of buying the St Gotthard Railway from the company 
which built it within thirty years of that date. (W. A. B. C ) 

ST HELENA, an island and British possession in the South 
Atlantic in 15° 55' 26" S., 5" 42' 30" W. (Ladder Hill Observatorv’). 
It lies 700 m. S.E. of the island of Ascension (the neare.st land), 
1200 m. W. of Mossamedes (the nearest Alrican port), 1695 N.W. 
of Cape Town, and is distant from Southampton 4477 m. It 
has an area of about 47 .sq. m., the extreme length from S.W. 
to N.E. being io.| m. and the extreme breadth 8L The island 
is of volcanic formation, but greatly ('hanged by (»c(‘anic abrasion 
and atmospheric denudation. Its priiicijial feature, a semi- 
circular ridge of mountains, open towards the south-east and 
south, with the culminating summit of Diana's Peak (2704 ft.) 
IS the northern rim of a great crater ; the southern rim has 
di.sappcared, though its debris apparently keeps the sea shallow 
(from 20 to 50 fathoms) for some 2 m. S.E. ot Sandy Bay, which 
hypothetically forms the centre of the ring. From the crater 
w'all outwards water-cut gorges stretch in all directiems, widening 
as tli(‘v approiicli the sea into valleN's, some of which are jooo ft. 
deep, and measure one-eighth of a mile across at bottom arid 
three-eighths across the top (Mclliss). These valleys contain 
small streams, but the island has no rivers properly so called. 
Springs of pure water are, however, abundant. Along the enclosing 
hillsides caves have been formed by the washing out of the softer 
rocks. Basalts, andesites and phonolites represent the chief 
flows. Many dikes and masses of basaltic rock seem to have been 
injected subsequently to the last volcanic eruptions from the 
central crater. The Ass's Ears and Lot’s Wife, picturesque 
pinnacles standing out on the S.E. part of the crater ridge, and 
the Chimney on the coast south of .Sandy Bay, are formed out 
of such injected dikes and mas.ses. In the neighbourhood of 
Man and Horse (S.W. corner of the island), throughout an 
area of about 40 acres, scarcely 50 sq. yds. exist not crossed by a 
d)'ke. On the leeward (northern) side of St Helena the sea-face 
is generally formed by cliffs from 600 to 1000 ft. high, and on 
the windward side t icsc heights rise to about 2000 ft., as at 
Holdfast Tom, Stone Top and Old Joan Point, Tlic only 
practicable landing-place is on the leeward side at St James’s 
Bay — an open roadstead. From the head of the bay a narrow 
valley extends for m. The greatest extent of level ground 
is in the N.E. of the island, where arc the Dcadwood and Long- 
wood plains, over 1700 ft. above the sea. 

Chmate . — Although it lies within the tropics the climate of the 
island is liealthy and temperate. This is due to the south-east 
trade-wind, constant throughout the year, and to the effect of the 
cold waters of the South Atlantic current. As a result the tempera- 
ture varies little, ranging on the sea level from 68® to 84® in summer 
and 57® to 70® in winter. The higher regions are about 10® cooler. The 


rainfall varies considerably, being from 30 to 50 in. a year m the 
hills. 

Flora . — St Helena is divided into three vegetation zones 1 
the coast zone, extending inlantl lor 1 in. to m., formerly clothed 
with a luxuriant vegetation, but now " dry, barren, suiUe^, lichen- 
coated, and rocky,” wiUi little save prjpklv pears, wire grass and 
Mesembryanihemum \ (2) the middle zone* (4^)0-1800 ft.), extfgiding 
about three-quarters of a mile inland, willi shallower valleys aiul 
grassier slopes — the English broom and gorse, brambles, willows, 
poplars, Scotch pines, &c., l>eing the prevailing formt ; and (3) the 
central zone, about 3 ni. long and 2 m. wide, the home, for the mo.st 
part, of the indigeiiou.s flora. Acei rding to W. *B. Henisley*(in his 
report on the botany of tlie Atlanlu Islands),^ the certainly in- 
digenous sjH'Cies of plants arc bs. the probably indigenou.s 24 and 
the doubtliilly indigenous 3 ; total 04. ()l the 38 flowering plants 

20 are shrubs or small trees. With the exception of 5 c uf>us woc/o 5M4, 
all the 38 are peculiar I0 the island , and tlu- same is true of 12 of 
the 27 vascular erjq^togams (a renuirUable projiurticm). Since the 
flora began to be studied, two sjiecies- Mclhauia melanoxylon and 
Aialypha rubra — arc known to have become ex tint i ; and at least 
two others have jiroliahly sliared tin* same iaXv - He hotroptum 
pennifohum and Dfinazeria ohlitetata. Melhamu virlauoxylont or 
” native ebony,” once abounded in parts ol the island now barren ; 
but the young trees were allciwed to be destroyed by the goats of the 
early settlers, and it is now extinct. Its beautiful congener Melhania 
erythroxyton {” redwood ”) was still tolerably plentiful in i8io, but 
is now' reduced to a few si>ecimcns. Ver\’ rare, too, has become 
Pelarf^oniutn cotvlrdoiiis, called ” Old Father Live-for-ever,” ironi 
its retaining vitality lor monihs without soil or water Commi- 
dendron robusitmr {“ guinwood ”), a tree about 20 It. Ingli, once the 
most abundant in the island, was represented in 1868 by about 1300 
or 1400 examples ; and Commideudron ru^osuni {” scrubwood ”) is 
confined to somewhat limited regions Both the.se plants ate char- 
acterized by a daisy- or asler-like blossom. 'I'lie aftimties of the 
indigenous flora of St Htdena w-erc described bv Sir lose])h Hooker 
as African, but George Benthum points out that the Compo&itae 
show’s, at i(‘ast in its older forms, a connexion rather with South 
America. The exotic flora introduced from all parts of the world gives 
the island almost the as]iect of a botanic garden . The oak. thoroughly' 
naturalized, grow's alongside of the bamUio and banana. Among 
other trees and plants art' tlu' common Ivnglish gorse; Fubus pinnatus, 
probably inlroauced from Africa about 177s » Hvpochaerib ruduata, 
w'luch above 1300 ft. forms the dandelion of ilu* country ; the 
beautiful but aggressive Buddlna Madagasiuriensi.s Pitvsalt^ peru- 
viana', the common castor-oil plant ; and the pnefc’ ol India. The 
peepul is the principal shade tiet* in jamestowii, and m Jamestown 
valley the dale-jialm grows freely. Grange and lemon trees, once 
common, are now scarce. 

Fauva — St Helt'ua possesses no indigenous vertebrate land fauna. 
The only land groiqis well represented are the lieetles and Ihe land 
sliells. T. V. Wollaston, in i oleopU'ra Sanctae Hileuat- (1877), shows 
that out of a total list ol 203 .species ot U'etles i2u are ])robably 
aboriginal and 128 peculiar to the island — anhudividuahty pin'liaps 
unequalRd in the world. More than Iwo-t birds are weevils and a 
vast majonty wood -borers, a lad which bears out the tradition ol 
forests having fiiice covered tlie island. The Heniiptera and the 
l.uid-shellH also show a strong residuum ol peculiar genera and species 
A South Amencan W'hite ant {‘I er tries tenuis, Hagen.), introduced 
from a slave-ship in 1840, soon l»ecame a plague af Jamestown, 
where it consumed a large part ol the jnibhr library and the woodwork 
ol many buildings, pubhc and privati*. Prai ticully everything had 
to be rebuilt with teak or cypres.s— the only woods the white ant 
cannot devour. iMirtunately it cannot live m the lughei parts ot 
till’ island. The hone\-bei', w'hich throve for some timi- alter its 
introduction, again died out (cl. A. K Wallace, Island Life, 1880) 
Besides domesta animnls the only land mammals are rabbits, 
rats and mice, tin* rats being especiallv abundant and building 
llieir nests m the highest trees. Brobably the only endemu, land 
bird is th<* wdre liird, Aegialitis sanctae Heltnac ; the averdeval, Java 
sparrow, cardinal, groimd-dove, partridge (possibly the liidnui 
chukar), ]>heasaut and guinea-fowl are all common. Hie jiea-fowl, 
at one time not uncommon in a wild stale, is long since extermmalt’d. 
'I'here are no freshwater fish, bectRs or shells. Of sixly-tive species 
of sea-fish caught off the island seventeen are peculiar tfi St Helena ; 
economically the more im])ortant kinds are gumanl , eel, cod, macken!l, 
tunny, buUseye, cavalley, flounder, liog-flsh, mullet and skulpin. 

Inhabitants.— "When di.scovercd the island was uninhabited. 
The majority of the pojiulation are ol mixed Europc^an (British, 
Dutch, Portuguese), East Indian and African de.scent — the 
Asiatic strain perhaps predominafing ; the majority of the 
early .settlers having been prcviuu.sly members ol the crews oi 
.ships returning to Europe from the Ea.sl. from 1840 onward 
for a con.siderable period numbers of freed .slaves of West^African 
origin were settled here bv mcn-of-war engaged in .suppressing 
the slave trade. Their (Jescendants form a di.stinct element 
* In the ■■ Cha.llenger ” expedition reports, Botany, vol. i. Ci^SS)- 
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in the population. Since the substitution of steamships for ! seaman, Captain Kendall, visited St Helena m 1591, and m i §93 
sailing vessels and ihe introduction of new methods of preserving Sir James Lancaster stopped at the island on his way hope from 
meat and vegetables {which made it unnecessary’ for sailing vessels , the East In j6oj the same commander again visited St Helena 


meat ^ - 

to take fresh provisions from St Helena to avoid scurvy) the 
population has greatlv diminished. In iSp there were 6444 
mhabftantb ; in I909the civil population was estimated at 3553. 
The death-raie that year, 6 4 ^000, was the lowest on record 1 

in the island. •'The only town, in which Jive more than half the 
total population, is Jamestown. Longwood, where Napoleon 
died in 1821, is si Jamestown. In 1858 the 

house in which ^he lived and died was presented by Queen 
Victoria to Najxdeon III., who had it restored to the con- 
dition, but unfurnished, in which it was at the time of Bona- 
parte’s death. 

AgncuUurr, Indwitnes, <W. Less than a third of the area of the 
island 18 suitable for tarnimK, while much of tlu* area which nuglit Ih* 
(and formerly was) devott'd to raising crops is under grass. The 
principal croji is fxitatoes, which are of very good quality They 
were cliiefly sold U) ships -especially to " passing ’’ ships. They 
are now occasionally exported to the Cape. Cattle and sheep were 
raised in large nunil^ers when a garrison was maintained, so that 
difficulty lias U'en found in disjiosing of surplus stock now that the 
troops iiave been withdrawn. The economic conditions which 
formerly prevailetl were entirely altered by tlie substitution ol 
steamers for sailing vessels, which cau.sed a great decrease in the 
number of shqis calling at Jamestown A remedy was sought 
in the establishment of industries. An attemjit made in i8(jq 1872 
to cultivate cinchona provetl unsuccessful. Attention was also 


on his return from the first voyage equipped by the East India 
Company. The Portuguese had by this time given up calling 
at the island, which appears to have been occupied by the Dutch 
about 1645. The Dutch occupation was temporaiy and ce^ed 
in 1651, the year before they*founded ('ape Town. The British 
East India Company appropriated the island immediately after 
the departure of the Dutch, and they were confirmed in possession 
by a clause in their charter of 1661. The company built a fort 
(1658), named after the duke of York (James II.), and established 
a garrison in the island. In 1673 the Dutch succeeded in obtaining 
possession, but were ejected after a few months’ occupation. 
Since that date St Helena has been in the undisturbed possession 
of Great Britain, though in 1706 two ships anchored off James- 
town were carried off by the French. In 1673 the Dutch had 
been expelled by the forces of the Crown, but by a new charter 
granted in December of the same year the East India Company 
were declared “ the true and absolute lords and proprietors ” 
of the island. At this time the inhabitants numbered about 
1000, of whom nearly half were negro slaves. In 1810 the 
company began the importation of Chinese from their factory 
at (‘anton. During the company’s rule the island prospered, 
thou.sands of homeward-bound vessels anchored in the road- 
Uirmul to the aloe (Funraea gtganiea), which grows wild at mid year staying for considerable periods, refitting and 


elevations, and the New Zealand flax {Phortmum tenax), an intro' 
duced plant, for their utilization in tin; manufacture of fibre. From 
1H75 to iH8t a company ran a mill at whicli tJiey turned out iMitli 
aloe and flax fibre, but the enterprise proved unremuiierative in 
1007 the government, aided by a grant of ;^.407o from tlu* imperial 
oxche<]uer, started a mill a1 Longwood for the manulacture of 
phormium fibre, with encouraging results. Fish curing and lace 
making are also carrieil on to some extent. 

Trade is chiefly dependent upon the few ships that call at Jamc.s- 
towii now mo.stl\k whalers or vessels in distress There is also some 
trade with ships that " pass " witlioiit " calling.'' ‘ In thirty years 
(1877 1907) tli€«uiniber of ships " calling " at the port sank from 
004 with 449,724 tonnage to 57 witli 1.19,182 tonnage. In the last- 
nameil year the imports were valued at £35, (>14 : the exports (ex- 
cluding specie) at £1787 - but the goods supplied to "passing” 
vessels do not hgurc in these returns. In 1908 fibre and tow (valued 

lift 57) wore added to the exports, and in 1909 a good trade wa.s 
done with Ascen.sion in sheep. St Helena is in direct telegraphic 
communication with luirope and South Africa, and there is a regular 
monthly mail steamship service. 

Government, Hevenuv, 6-r. St Helena is a Crown colony. The 
island has never ha<l any form of local legislative chamber, but the 
governor (w'ho also acts as chief justice) is aided by an executive 
council, 'i’he governor alone niakos laws, called ordinances, but 
legislation can also be effected by the Crown by order in council 
The revenue, £10,287 in 1905, had fallen in 1909 to £8778 (including 
a grant in aid of £2300), the expenditure in each of the five years 
(1903 1909) being in excess of the revenue. IClcmentary education 
is provided in government and private schools. St Helena i.s the seat 
of an Anglican bishopric established in 1859. Ascension and Tristan 
da Cunha are included in the diocese. 

History. — 'I'hc island was discovered on the 21st of May 1502 
l)y the Portuguese navigator Jofto de Nova, on his voyage 
home from India, and by him named St Helena. The 
Portuguese found it uninhabited, imported live stock, fruit- 
trees and vegetables, built a chapel and one or two houses, and 
left their sick there to be taken home, if recovered, by tlie next 
ship, but they formed no permanent settlement. Its first known 
permtinent resident was Fernando Lopez, a Portuguese in India, 
who had turned traitor and had been mutilated by order of 
Albuquerque. He preferred being marooned to returning to 
Portugal in his maimed condition, and was landed at St Helena 
in 1513 with three or four negro slaves. By royal command he 
visited Portugal some time later, but returned to St Helena, 
where he died in 1546, In 1584 two Japanese ambassadors to 
Rome landed at the island. The first Englishman known to 
have visited it was Thomas Cavendish, who touched there in 
June ij88 during his voyage round the world. Another English 

» *• Calling ” ships are those which have been boarded by the 
harbour master vul given pratique. Since 1 886 boatmen are allowed 
to communicate with ships that have not obtained pratique, and 
these are known as " passing ” ships. 


rcvictualling. Large sums of money were thus expended in 
the island, where wealthy merchants and officials had their resi- 
dence. The plantations were worked by the slaves, wlio were 
subjected to very barbarous laws until 1792, when a new code 
of regulations ensured their humane treatment and prohiliited 
the importation of any new slaves. Later it was enacted that all 
children of .slaves bom on or after Christmas Day 1818 should 
be free, and between 1826 and i83() all slaves were set al 
liberty. 

Among the governors appointed by the company to rule at 
St Helena was one of the Huguenot refugees, Captain Stephen 
Poirier (1697-1707), who attempted unsuccessfully to introduce 
the cultivation of the vine. A later governor (1741-1742) wa.s 
Robert Jenkin {q.v.) of “ Jenkin s ear ” fame. Dampier visited 
the island twice, in 1691 and 1701 ; Halley’s Mount commemor- 
ates the visit paid by the astronomer Edmund Halley in 1676 
1678 — the first of a number of scientific men who have pursued 
their studies on the island. 

In 1815 the British government selected St Helena as the place 
of detention of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was brought to the 
island in October of that year and lodged at Longwood, where 
he died in May 1821. During this period the island was strongly 
garrisoned by regular troops, and the governor, Sir Hudson 
I Lowe, was nominated by the Crown. After Napoleon’s death 
I the East India Company resumed full control of St Helena 
, until the 22nd of April 1834, on which date it was in virtue of 
an act passed in 1833 vested in the Crown. As a port of call 
i tlie island continued to enjoy a fair measure of prosperity until 
, about 1870. Since that date the great decrease in the number 
I of vewels visiting Jamestown has deprived the islanders of their 
I principal means of subsistence. When steamers began to be 
substituted for sailing vessels and when the Suez Canal was 
! opened (in 1869) fewer ships passed the island, while of those 
that still pass the greater number are so well found that it is 
unnecessary for them to call (see also § luhabitants). The with- 
drawal in 1906 of the small garrison, hitherto maintained by 
the imperial government, was another cause of depression. 
During the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902 some thousands of 
Boer prisoners were detained at St Helena, which has also served 
as the place of exile of several Zulu chiefs, including Dinizulu. 

Bibliography. J. C. Melliss, St Helena: a PAvstcal, Historical 
and Topographical Description of the Island, including ih Geology, 
Fauna, Flora and Meteorology (London, 1873) ; E. L. Jackson, St 
Helena (London, 1903) ; T. H. Brooke, History of the Island of St 
Helena ... to jSjj (2nd ed., Ixindon, 1824), in this book are cited 
many early accounts of the Island : General A. Beatson (governor 
of the island 1808-1813), Tracts Relative to the Island of St Helene 
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(London, i8t6) : Extracts from the St Helena Records from 167 J to 
(compilod by H. K. Janisch, sometime governor of the i^land^ James- 
town, 18B5) ; Charles* Darwin, Oeologtcal Observations on Volcanic 
Islands (1844)- For a condensed general account consult (Sir) 

C. p. Lucas, Historical Geography of the British Colonies (vol. iii., 
West Africa, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1900). See also M. Danvers, Report 
on the Records of the India Office, vol. i. pt. i. (London, 1887) ; 7 he 
Africa Pilot, pt. ii. (5th ed,, 1901) ; Report on the Present Position 
and Prospects of the Agricultural Resources of the Island of St Helena, 
by (Sir) D. Morris (1884 ; repnnted 1906). (R. L. A. ; F. R. C.) 

ST HELENS, a market town and municipal, county, and parlia- 
mentary borough of Lancashire, England, 14 m. K.N.E. from 
Liverpool, on the London & North-Western and Great Central 
railways. Pop. (1891) 72,413; (* 9 o 0 84,410. A canal com- 
municates with the Mersey. The town is wholly of modern 
development. Besides the town hall and other public buildings 
and institutions there may be mentioned the Gamble Institute, 
erected and presented by Sir David Gamble, Bart., for a techniail 
school, educating some 2000 students, and library. Among 
several public pleasure grounds the principal are the 'laylor 
Park of 48 acres, and the smaller Victoria and Thatto Heath 
Parks. This is the principal seat in England for the manufacture 
of crown, plate, and sheet glass ; there are also art glass works, 
and c.xtcnsive copper smelting and refining works, as well us 
chemical works, iron and bra.s.s foundries, potteries and patent 
medicine works. There are collieries in the neighbourhood. 
To the north of the town are a few ecclesiastical ruins, known 
as Windlcshaw Abbey, together with a well called St Thomas’ 
well, but the history of the foundation is not known. The 
parliamentary borough (1885) returns one member. The county 
borough was created in 1888. 'I’he town was incorporated in 
1868, and the corporation consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen 
and 27 councillors. Area 7285 acres. 

ST HELIER, the chief town of Jersey, the largest of the Channel 
Islands. Pop. (1901) 27,866. It lies on the south coast of the 
island on the eastern side of St Au bin’s Bay. The harl)our 
is flanked on the W. by a rocky ridge on which stands Elizalxsth 
Castle, and commanded on the east by Fort Regent on its lofty 
promontory. The parish church is a cruciform building wi h 
embattled tower, dating in part from the 14th century. It 
contains a monument to Major Peirson, who on the occasion of 
a French attack on Jersey in 1781 headed the militia to oppose 
them, and forced them to surrender, but was killed as hi.s followers 
were at the point of victory. The P'rench leader, Baron de 
Rullccourt, is buried in the churchyard. The spot where 
Peirson fell, in what is now called Peirson Place, is marked by 
a tablet. A large canvas by John Singleton Copley depicting 
the scene is in the National Gallery, London, and a copy E 
in the court house of St Helier. This building (la Cohue), 
in Royal Square, i.s the meeting-place of the royal court and 
deliberative States of Jersey. Victoria College was opened 
in 1852 and commemorates a visit of Queen Victoria and the 
prince consort to the island in 1846. A house in Marine 
Terrace is distinguished as the residence of Victor Hugo (1851- 
1855). Elizabeth Castle, which is connected with the main- 
land by a causeway, dates from 1551-1590 ; and in 1646 and 
1649 Prince Charles resided here. In 1649 he was pro- 
claimed king, as Charles II., in Jersey by the royalist governor 
George C^arteret. On actually coming to the throne he gave 
the island the mace which is still used at the meetings of the 
court and States. Close to the castle are remnants of a chapel 
or cell, from which the rock on which it stands is known as the 
Hermitage, dating probably from the 9th or loth century, 
and traditionally connected with the patron saint Helerius. 

SAINT-HILAIRE, AUGUSTIN FRANCOIS CfiSAR PROU- 
VBNQAL DE, commonly known as Auguste de (1799-1853), 
French botanist and traveller, was bom at Orleans on the 4th 
of October 1799. He began to publish memoirs on botanical 
subjects at an early age. In 1816-1822 and in 1830 he travelled 
in ^uth America, especially in south and central Brazil, and the 
results of his study of the rich flora of the regions through which 
he passed appeared in several books and numerous articles in | 
scientific journals. The works by which he is best known are 
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the Flora Brasiliae Meridiortalis (3 vols., folio, with 192 coloured 
plates, 1825-1832), published in conjunction with A. de Jussieu 
and J. Cambess^des, Htsioire des plantes les plus remarquahles du 
Bresil et de Paraguay (i vol. 4to, 30 plates, 1824), Plantes usueUes 
des Brhilieus (i vol. 4to, 70 plates,* 1827-1828), also con 
junction with De Jussieu and Gimbess^des, and Voyage dans 
le dtstricl des diamants et sur le Utloral du Bresil (2 v^s.,8vo, 1833). 
His Lefons de botanique, comprenant prtncipalenietU la morphologic 
vegetate (1840), was a comprehensive exposition of b(ft;anical 
morpholog\' and of its application to systematic botany. He 
died at Orleans on the 30th of September 1853. 

ST HUBERT, a small town of Belgium in the province of 
Luxemburg and in the heart of the Ardennes. Pop. (1904) 
3204. It IS famous for its abbey church containing tlic shrine 
of St Hubert, and for its amiual pilgrimage. According to 
tradition the church and a monastery attached to it were founded 
in the 7th century by Plectrude, wife of Pippin of Herstal. The 
second church was built in the 12th centur)% but burnt by a 
French army under Conde in the i6th century. The present 
building is its successor, but hits been restored in modern times 
and presents no special feature. The tomb of St Hubert — a 
marble sarcophagus ormunented with bas-reliefs and having four 
statuettes of other saints at the angles — stands in one of tlie side 
eh 'pels. The legend of the conversion of St Hubert — a hunter 
before he was a Siiint- ■ by his meeting in the forest a stag w ith 
a crucifix between its antlers, is well known, and explains how he 
became the patron saint of huntsmen. Tiie place wliere he is 
supposed to have met the stag is still know n u.s la converserie " 
and is almost 5 m. from St Hubert on the road to La Roche. 
The pilgrimage of St Hubert in May attracts annually between 
thirty and fifty thousand pilgrims. The buildings of the old 
monastery have been utilized for a stiitf training-school lor 
waifs and strays, wEich contains on an average five hundred 
pupils. In the middle ages the abbey of St Hubert was one of 
the most important in JCiirope, owning forty yllagfcs with an 
annual income of over 80,000 crowns. During the French 
Revolution, when Belgium was divided into several departments, 
the possessions of the abbey were sold for £75,000, but the bishop 
of Namur was permitted to buy the church itself for £1350. 

ST HYACINTHE, a city and port of entry of (Quebec, Canada, 
and capital of St Hyacinthe county, 32 m. K.N.IC. of Montreal, 
on the left bank of the river Yamasica and on the Grand Trunk, 
Canadian Pacific, Intercolonial, and Quebec Southern railways. 
Pop. (1901) 9210. It i.s the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and contains a cla.ssical college, dairy school, two monasteries 
and several other educational and charitable institutions. It 
has manufactures of orgins, leather, woollens and ugricultural 
implements, and is an important distributing centre for the 
surrounding district. 

SAINTINE, JOSEPH XAVIER (J708-1865), French novelist 
and dramatist, whose real surname was Boniface, was bom in 
Paris on the loth of July 1798. In 1823 he prcxlueed a volume 
of poetry in the manner of the Romanticists, entitled Formes, 
odes, epitres. In 1836 appeared Picciola, the story of the comte 
de Charney, a political prisoner in Piedmont, whose reason was 
saved by his cult of a tiny flower growing between the paving 
stones of his prison yard. This story Ls a masterpiece of the 
sentimentfd kind, and has been translated into many European 
lan^agcs. He produced many other novels, none of striking 
individuality with the exception of Seid (1857), which purported 
to be the authentic record of Alexander Selkirk on his desert 
Island. Saintine was a prolific dramatist, and collaborated in 
some hundred pieces with Scribe and others, usually under the 
name of Xavier. He died on the 21 si of January 1865. 

ST INGBERT, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria 
on the Rohrboch, 14 m. b>^ rail W. of Zweibriicken. Pop. (1905) 
15,521. It has coal-mines and manufactures of glass and 
machinery. There are also large iron and steel works# in the 
town, and other industries are the making of powder, leather, 
cigars, soap and cotton. St Ingbcrt is named laftcr the Irish 
samt, St Ingobert, and belonged for 300 years to the electorate 
of Trier. 
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ST IVES--ST JOHN, J. A. 


tr IVD, a market town, municipal borough and s^port m the 
St Ives parliamentaiy division of Cornwall, England, ro m. 
N N E ofPcnzance, on a branch of the Great Western railway. 
Pop. (looi) 6699. It lies.near the W. horn of St Ives Bay on 
the Nt coast, 'flic ol<fcr streets near the harbour are narrow and 
irregular, but on the upper sJopt^s there are modern terraces with 
good houses. • The small hartxiur, protected by a breakwater, 
originally built by John .Smeaton in 1767, has suffered from 
the simulation of sand, and at the lowest tides is dry. 
'ITic fisheries for pilchard, herring and mackerel are important. 
Boat'bu ildmfi and .sail-making arc carried on. An eminence south j 
of the town is marked by a granite monument erected in 1782 | 
by ff>hn Km//, a native of the town, who intended to lx* buried 1 
here ; to maintain a quinquennial celebration on the spot he 
licqucathed property to the town authorities. The borough is 
under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, i8go acres. 

The town takes name from St Hya, or la, an Irish virgin and 
martyr who is said to liavc accompanied St Piran on his 
missionary journey to Cornwall in the 5th centur>*, and to have 
landed near this place. The Patent Rolls di.sciose an almost 
continuous .series of trials for piracy and plunder by St Ives 
sailors from the beginning of the 14th to the end of the i6tli 
century. A mere chapelry of Lclant and the le.ss important 
member of the distant manor of Ludg^^an Leaze, which in 
Domesday Book appears as Tuduam, it had no fostering hand 
to minister to its growth. In order to augment the influence of the 
Tudors in the House of Commons, Philip and Mary in 1558 
invested it with the privilege of returning 2 members. Its affairs 
were at that time administered by a head warden, who after 
1598 appears under the name of portreeve, 12 chief burges.ses 
and 24 ordinary’ burgesses. 'Hie portreeve wa.s elected by the 
24; the J2 by the* chief inhabitants. This body hiid control 
over the fi.shing, the harbour and harbour dues, the fabric of the 
church, sapitatioft and the poor. In 1639 a charter of incorpora* 
tion was granttd under which the portreeve became mayor, the 
12 became aldermen, and the 24 were styled burgesses. Pro- 
vision was made for four fairs and for markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, also for a grammar school, lliis charter was 
surrendered to Charles II. and a new one granted in 1685, the 
latter reducing the number of aldermen to 10 and of burgesses 
also to 10. It ratified the parliamentaiy^ franchise and the fairs 
and markets, and provided a court of pie-powder ; it also con- 
tained a clause safeguarding the rights of the marquess of 
Winche.ster, lord of the manor of Ludgvan Leaze and Porthia. 

In 1835 a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors were invested 
with the administration of the borough. In 1832 St Ives lost 
one of its members, and in 1885 the other. Both markets are 
now held, but only one of the fairs. Thi.s takes place on the 
Saturday nearest St Andrew s day. 

ST IVES, a market town and municipal borough in the northern 
parliamentary division of Huntingdonshire, England, mainly 
on the left (north) Imnk of the Ouse, 5 m. E. of Huntingdon by 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 2910. 'The river is 
crossed by an old bridge said to have been built by the abbots of 
Ramsey early in the 15th century. A building over the centre 
pier of the bridge was once used as a chapel. 'The causeway 
(1827) on the south side of the river is built on arches so as to 
assist the flow of the river in time of flood. The church of All 
Saints is Perpendicular, with earlier portions. A curious custom 
is practised annually in this church in connexion with a Inquest 
made by a certain Dr Robert Wilde in 1678 : it is the distribution 
of Bibles to six l)oys and six girls of the town. The original 
provision was that the Bibles sliould be cast for by dice on the 
Communion table. Oliver Cromwell was a resident in St Ives 
in 1634^1635, but the house which he inhabited — Slepe Hall — 
was demolished in the middle of the 19th century. St Ives has 
a considerable agricultural trade. It is governed by a mayor, 

4 aldetmcn and 12 councillors. Area 2326 acres. 

The manor qf Slcpc is said to have been given by ACthclstan 
Monnessune^' to the abbot of Ramsey and confirmed to him 
by King Edgar. It owed its change of name to the supposed 
discover)' of the grave of St Ive, a Persian bishop, in ,1001, 


; and a priory was founded in the same year by Abbot Ednoth ^ 
a cell to Ramsey. St Ives was chiefly noted for its fair, which 
I was first granted to the abbot of R^sey by Henry I. to m held 
' on Monday in Easter week and eight days following. In the 
j reign of Henry III. merchants from Flanders came to the fair, 
which had become so important that the king granted it to be 
! continued beyond the eight day.s if the abbot agreed to pay a 
j farm of l^o yearly for the extra days. The fair, with a market 
I on Monday granted to the abbot in 1286, survives, and was 
purchased in 1874 1^ the corporation from the duke of 
j Manchester. The town was incorporated in 1874. 

/ ST JEAN-D’ANGiLY, a town of western France, capital of an 
1 azTondissement in the department of Charcnte-Inf^ieure, 
j 33 m. E. of Rochefort by rail. Pop. (1906) 6242. St Jean lies 
I on the right bank of the Boutonne, which is navigable for small 
vessels. 'Phe parish church of St Jean stands on the site of an 
abbey church of the 13th century, of which some remains are 
left. In 1568 the monastery was destroyed by the Huguenots, 
but much of it was rebuilt in the 1 7th and i8th centuries, lo which 
period belong two towers and the facade of an unfinished church. 

Sf Jean owes the .suHix of its name to the neighbouring forest of 
Ang6ry (Angeriacum). Pippin I. of Aquitaine in the 9th century 
established there a Benecfictine monastery which was afterwards 
reputed to possess the head of John the Baptist. This relic attracted 
hosts of pilgrims ; a town grew up, took the name of St Jean d'Angeri, 
afterwards d’Ang61y, was fortified in 1131, and in 1204 received a 
charter from Philm Augustus. The ])osses.sion of the place was 
disputed between French and English in the Hundred Years' War, 
and between Cathohes and Protestants at a later date. In 1500 it 
capitulated to the duke of Anjou (afterwards Henry III.). Louis 
XIII. again took it from the Protestants in 1(121 and deprived it of 
its privileges and its very name, which he changed to Bourg-LouLs. 

ST JEAN-DE-LUZ, a coast town of south-western France, 
in the department of Basses-lYr6n6es, at the mouth of the 
Nivelle, 14 m. S.W. of Bayonne on a branch of the Southern 
railway. Pop. (1906) 3424. St Jean-de-Luz is situated in the 
Basque country on the bay of St ]ean-de-Luz, the entrance to 
which is protected by breakwaters and moles. It has a 13th- 
century church, the chief features of which are the galleries 
in the nave, which, according to the Basque custom, are reserved 
for men. The Maison Lohobiague, the Maison de Tlnfantc 
(both 17th cent.), and the hotel de ville (1657) are picturesque 
old buildings. St Jean is well known for its bathing and as a 
winter resort. Fishing is a considerable industry. 

From the 14th to the J7th century St Jean-de-Luz enjoyed a 
prosperity due to its mariners and fishermen. Its vessels were the 
first to set out for Newfoundland in 1520. In 155K, owing to the 
depredations of its privateers, the Spaniards attacked and burned 
the town. In i(>27, however, it was able to equip 80 vessels, which 
succeeded in saving the island of Re from the duke of Buckingham. 

In 1660 the treaty of the Pyrenees was signed at St Jean-de-Luz, 
and was followed by the marriage there of the Infanta Maria Theresa 
and Louis XIV. At that time the population numbered 15,000. 
Tlie cession of Newfoundland to England in 1713, the loss of Canada, 
and the silting-up of the harlKiur were the three causes which contri- 
buted to the decline of the town. 

ST JOHN, CHARLES WILLIAM GEORGE (1809-1856), 
English naturalist and sportsman, son of General the Hon. 
Frederick St John, second son of Frederick, second Viscount 
Bolingbroke, was born on the 3rd of December 1809. He wa.s 
educated at Midhurst, Sussex, and about 1828 obtained a clerk- 
ship in the treasury, but resigned in 1834, in which year he 
married a lady with some fortune. He ultimately settled in 
the “ Laigh ” of Moray, within easy dlst^ce of mountain 
sport.” In 1853 a paralytic seizure deprived him of the use of his 
limbs, and for the benefit of his health he removed to the south of 
England. He died at Woolston, near Southampton, on the 
22nd of July 1856. His works are WiU Sports and Natural 
History of the Highlands (1846, 2nd ed. 1848, 3rd ed. 1861) ; 
Tour in Sutherland (1849, 2nd ed., with recollections by Captain 
H. St John, 1884) ; NoUs of Natural History and Sport tn 
Moraysntre, with Memoir by C. Innes (1863, 2nd ed. 1884). 'Diey 
are written in a graphic style, and illustrated with engravings, 
many of them from clever pen-and-ink sketches of his own. 

BT JOHN, JAMES AUGUSTUS (1801-1875), British author 
and traveller, was born in Carmortixenshire, Wales, on the 24th 
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of September 1801. He received private instruction in the 
classics, and also acquired proficiency in French, Italian, Spanish, 
Arabic and Persian. He obtained a connexion with a Plymoutli 
newspaper, and when, in 1824, James Silk Buckingham started 
the Oriental Herald ^ St John became assistant editor. In 1827, 
together with D. L. Richardson, he founded the lA)ndon Weekly 
Rettiew, subsequently purchased by Colburn and transformed 
into the Court Journal. He lived for'some years on the Continent 
and went in 1832 to Ep^pt and Nubia, travelling mostly on 
foot. The results of his journey were published under the titles 
E^ypt and Mohammed Alt, or Travels in the Valley of the Nile 
(2 vols., 1834), Egypt and Nubia (1844), and Isis, art Egyptian 
Pilgrimage (2 vols., 1853). On his return he settled in l^ndon, 
and for many years wrote political “ leaders ” for the Daily 
Telegraph. In 1868 he published a Life oj Sir Walter Raleigh, 
based on researches in the archives at Madrid and elsewhere. 
He died in London on the 22nd pf September 1875. 

Besides the works mentioned St John was also the author of 
Journal of a Residence tn Normandy {i«3o) ; lAve.^ of Celebrated 
Travellers (1830) ; AneUomy of Society (1831) ; History, Manners and 
( ustoms of the Hindus (1831) , Margaret Ravenscroft. or Second Love 
(3 vols., 1835) ; The Hellenes, or Manners and Customs of .Amient 
Greece (1842) ; Sir Cosmo Digby, a novel (1844) ; There and Hack 
Again in Search of Beauty (1853) ; The Nemesis of Power (1854) ; 
Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross (1834) ; The Preaching of Christ 
(1^55) : The Ring and the Tei/, a novel (1850) ; Life of Louis Napoleon 
(1857) : History of the Four Conquests of England (iH(>2) , and 
Weighed in the Balance, a novel (i8()4). He also edited, with notes, 
variou.s English classics 

Of Ins four sons, all journalists and authors ol some literary dis- 
tinction -Percy Bolingbroke (1821-1889). Bayle, Spensc^r and 
Horace Roscoe (1832-1888) the second, Baylk St John (1822 
1869), began contributing to the jw^riodicals when only thirteen. 
When twenty he wrote a series of papers for Fraser under the title 
“ De re vehicular!, or a Qunic History of Chariots " To the same 
magawne he conlributeil a series of essays on Montaigne, and 
published in 1857 Montaigne the Essayist, a Biography, in 4 volumt^s 
During a residence of two years in Egypt he wrote The Libyan Desert 
(1849). While in ICgypt he learnt Arabic and visited the oasis of 
Siwa On Ills return he .settled for some time in Pans and published 
Two Years tn a Levantine Family (1830) and Pi<!t£/5 in the Oasts of 
Siwah (1830). After a second visit to the East he publistiod Village 
iAfe in Egypt (1832) ; Purple Tints of Pans : Characters and Manners 
in the New Empire (1834) . The Louvre, or Biography of a Museum 
(j^ 55 ) : fhe Subalpinr Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies in 
Savoy (i85<i), Travels of an Arab Merchant in the Soudan (1854) ; 
Maretimo, a Story of Adventure (183(1) , and Memoirs of the Duke of 
Saint-.Simon tn the Reign of Louis XIV. (4 vols., 1837). 

ST JOHN, OLIVER {c. 1598-1673), English statesman and 
judge, was the son of Oliver St John, 'fhcrc were two branche.s 
of the ancient family to which he belonged, namely, the St John.s 
of Bletso in Bedfordshire, and the St Johns of Lydiard Tregozc 
in Wiltshire, both descendants of the St Johns of Staunton St 
John in Oxford.shire. Oliver St John was a member of the 
.senior branch, being great-grandson of Oliver St John, who was 
created Baron St John of Bletso ‘ in 1559, and a distant cousin 
of the 4th baron who was created earl of Bolingbroke in 1624, and 
who took an active part on the parliamentary side in the Civil 
War, being killed at the battle of Kdgehill. Oliver was educated 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1626. 
He appears to have got into trouble with the court in connexion 
with a seditious publication, and to have associated himself with 
the future popular leaders John Pym and Lord Saye, In 1638 
he defended Hampden on his refusal to pay Ship Money, on 
which occasion he made a notable speech. In the same year he 
married, as his second wife, Elizabeth Cromwell, a cousin of 
Oliver Cromwell, to whom his first wife also had been distantly | 
related. The marriage led to an intimate friendship with 
Cromwell. St John was member for Totnes in both the Short 
and the Long Parliament, where he acted in close alliance with 
Hampden and Pym, especially in opposition to the impost of Ship 
Money (q-v.). In 1641, with a view to securing his support, the 
king appointed St John solicitor-general. None the less he 

^ This title is still held by the family Imeally descended from the 
ist baron, said by J. H. Round to be the only peerage family 
descended in the msUe line from an ancestor living in the time of 
Domesday Book. 
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took an active part in promoting the impeachment of Strafford 
and in preparing the bills brought forward by the popular party 
in the Commons, and was dismissed from office in 1643. On tlie 
outbreak of the Civil War, he became recognized as one of the 
parliamentar)' leaders. In the quarrel •between the parliament 
and the army in 1647 he sided with the latter, and throughout 
this period he enjoyed Cromwell’s entire confidence^ 

In 1648 St John was appointed chief justice of the common 
pte ; and from this time he devoted himself mainly his 
judicial duties. He refused to act as one of tlie commissioners 
for the trial of Charles. He had no hand in Pride’s Purge, nor 
in the constitution of the Commonwealth. In 1651 he went to 
the Hague as one of the envoys to negotiate a union between 
England and Holland, a mission in which he entirely failed ; 
but in the same year he successfully conducted a similar negotia- 
tion with Scotland. After the Restoration he published an 
account of his past conduct (The Case of Oliver Si John, 1660), 
and this apologia enabled him to escape any more severe 
vengeance than exclusion from public office. He retired to 
his country house in Nortlmmptonshire till 1662, when he 
went to live abroad. He died on the 3JSt of December 1673. 

By his first wife St John had two sons and two daughters, 
His daughter Johanna married Sir Walter St John of Lydiard 
Treg^ize and was the grandmother of Viscount Bolingbroke. 
By his second wife he had two children, and after her death he 
married, in 1645, Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Oxenbridge. 

See the above-mentioned Cast of Oliver St John (London, ib(»o), 
and St jolm'.s Speech to the Lords, Jan. yth, 1O40, concerning Ship 
money (Lontlon, i(>4t)). See also Mark Noble, Memoirs of the l*ro- 
iectoral House of Cromwell, vol ii. (2 vols., London, 1787) ; Anthony A 
Wood. Fasti Oxoniensis, edited by P Biiss (4 vols., l^ndon, 1813) ; 
ICdward Foss, The Judges of England, vol. vi. (9 vols., Ixindon, 1848) ; 

5 1 < tlanlmer. History of the Great Civil War (3 vols., London, iH8(» 

1891), and History of the Commonwealth and Protetioraie (3 vols., 
London, 1894 -1901) , Lord Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and 
Civil W'ars tn England (7 v’ols., Oxford, 1839) ; Thurlor .State Papers 
(7 vols., London, 1742) ; Edmund Ludiow, Memoirs, (giite(j by C. H. 
Firth (2 vols., Oxford, 1894) ; Thomas Carlyle, Olwer CtomwelTs 
Letters and Specthes , C. H Firth's art. in Diet, of Nat. Btog,, vol. 1 . 
(London, I 8 q7). (K. J.M.) 

ST JOHN, the capital of St John county, New Brunswick, 
Canada, in 45° 14' N., and 66" 3' W., 481 m. from Montreal by 
the Canadian Pacific railway. Pop. (1901) 40,711. It is situated 
I at the mouth of the St John river on a rocky peninsula. With it 
are incorporated the neighbouring towns of Carleton and (since 
1889) Portland. The river, which is .spanned by two bridges, 
enters the hartwur through a rocky gorge, which is passable 
by ship.s for forty-five minutes during each ebb and flow of the 
tide. The harbour level at high tide (see Fundy, JIay of) i.s 

6 to 12 ft. higher than that of tlie river, but at low tide about as 
much below it, hence the phenomenon of a fall outwards and 
inwards at every tide. St John is an important station of the 
Intercolonial, Canadian Pacific, and New Brunswick Soutliem 
railway.s, and shares with Halifax the honour of being the chief 
winter port of the Dominion, the harbour lieing deep, sheltered 
and free from ice. It is the distributing centre for a large 
district, rich in agricultural produce and lumljer, and has larger 
exports than Halifax, though less imports. It is also the centre 
of fi.sheries which employ nearly looo men, and has important 
industries, such as saw, gri.st, cotton and woollen mills, carriage, 
box and furniture factories, boiler and engine .shops. Tlie beauty 
of the scenery makes it a pleasant residential city. 

St John was visited in i(j 04 by the Sieur cle Monts (i5(jo-c. 1630) 
and his lieutenant Chainjilain, but it was not until 1O35 tljat Cltarius 
de la Tour (d. lOW)) established a trading post, called Fort St Joan 
(see Parkman, The Old Regime in Canada), which existed under 
French rule until 1758, when it pa.sscd into the hands of Britain. 
In 1783 a body of United Empire Loyahsts landed at St Jolin and 
establi^ied a city, called Parr Town iintil 1785, when it was in- 
corporated witli Conway (Carleton), under royal charter, as the 
city of St John. It soon b^ame and has remained the largest town 
in the province, but for military reasons was not chosen aS the 
capital [see Fredericton). Its growth has l>cen checked by st^voral 
destructive fires, esnocially that of June 1877, when fcalf oi it was 
swept away, but it has since been rebuilt in great part of more solid 
materials. (W. L. 0 .) 
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of*QueSi;. The .Ainerican branch, known as the Walloostook, 
flows N.K. to the New Brunswick frontier, where it tunis S.E. 
and for 80 m. forms the international boundary. A little above 
Grand Falls it enters Canadian territory and flows through New 
Brunswick into the Bay of Fundy at St John. Its total length 
is about 450 in. It is navigable for large steamers as far as 
Fredericton (86 m.), and in spring and early summer for 
smaller vessels to Grand Falls (220 m.), where a series of 
falls and rapids form a descent of 70 or 80 ft. Above the falls 
it is navigable for 65 m. It drains an area of 26,000 sq. m., 
of which half is in New Brunswick, and receives numerous 
tributaries, of which the chief are the Aroostook, Allagash, 
Madawaska (draining Lake I'emiscouata in Quebec), Tobique 
and Nashwaak 

8T JOHN OF JERUSALEM, KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER OF 
THE HOSPITAL OF (Ordo fratrum hospitalariorum Hterosoly- 
mitanorum, Ordo miltttac Sancti Johannts BapUsiae husptialts 
Hierasolymiiani), known also later as the Knights of Rhodes 
and the Sovereign Order of the Knights ok Malta. The 
history of this order divides itself naturally into four periods : 
(1) From its foundation in Jerusalem during the First Crusade 
to its expulsion from the Holy Lund after the tall of the Latin 
kingdom in 1291 ; (2) from 1309-1310, when the order was 
established in Rhodes, to its expulsion from the island in 1522 ; 
(3) from *1520 to 1798, during which its headquarters were in 
Malta ; (4) iS development, as reconstituted after its virtual 
destruction in 1798, to the present day. 

Early Medieval legend set back the beginnings 

to the days of the Maccaliecs, with King Antiochus as the 
founder and Zacharias, father of the Baptist, as one of the first 
masters ; later historians of the order maintained that it was 
established as a military order contemporaneously with the 
Latin conquest of Jerusalem, and that it had no connexion with 
any earlier foundation (so P. A. Paoli, De ortgine). This view 
would now st^em to be disproved, and it is clear that the order 
was connected with an earlier Hospitale HterosolymiUinum^ 
Such a hospital had existed in the Holy City, with rare interrup- 
tions, ever since it had become a centre of Christian pilgrimage. 
About 1023 certain merchants of Amalfi had purchased the site 
of the Latin hospice established by ('harlemagne, destroyed in 
1010 with the other Christian establishments by order of the 
fanatical caliph Hakim Biamrillah,- and had there founded a 
hospital for pilgrims, served by Benedictines and later dedicated 
to St John the Baptist.* When, in 1087, the crusaders surrounded 
the Holy City, the head of this hospital was a certain Gerard or 
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^ Cf. the bull of Pope Celestine II. to Paymond du Puy, in the 
n^alter of tlic Teutonic order, which .l<*si’rib<^s the Hospital as 
" Hospitalcm dotnum sancle civitatis Jerusalem, que a lonips retro 
tomporibus Christ! paupcnim usibus dedicata, tarn christianorum 
quam ctiam Sarraceiiorum tempore . . . . " (Lc Koulx, CarMaire, 
i. No 

“ lliia solution of the much debated question of the connexion of 
the Hospital with the Benedictine foundation of faicta Ma^ia 
Latina is wQ^cd out in much detail by M. Delaville Le Koulx m liis 
en Terr$ Sainie, chap. i. 

R Tyre says that they erected in that pJa-e an altar 
llocmon, patriarch of Aloandria, renowned for his 
rus mistake led to the widespread belief that this 
_hot St John the Baptist, was the origiral patron of the 
order ^ A^iassagc in the bull addressed by Pope Laschal to Gerard 
JfljkhdaiVe, No. 30) would seem to leave the dedication in doubt : 

qnod . . juxtabeati Joha'inis Faptistaeecclesiam 

^ 4 |pitigg^n|^e patronage of St John iray thus have merely been 
)vixtan<Mition, as the Templars took their name 
frodmwlMwtho mother-house. 


Gerald,^ who earned their gratitude by assisting them in soine 
way during the siege.® After the capture of the city he used his 
popularity to enlarge and reconstitute the hospital. If, as M. 
Lc Koulx surmises, he had previously been afflliated to the 
Benedictines, he now left them and adopted for his order the 
Augustinian rule. Donations and privileges were showered upon 
the new establishment. Godfrty de Bouillon led the way by 
granting to it in Jerusalem ttself the casal Hessilia (Es Silsileh) 
and two bakehouses.® Kings, nobles and prelates followed suit, 
not in the Holy Land only, but in Provence, France, Spain. 
Portugal, England and Italy : in Portugal a whole province was 
in 1 1 14 made over to Gerard and his brethren {Cartul. i. No. 34 )- 
In 1 1 13 Pope Paschal II. took the order and its possessions under 
his immediate protection (bull of Feb. 15th to Gerard, Cartul. i. 
No. 30), his act being confirmed in 1119 by Calixtus II. and 
subsequently by other popes. Gerard was indeed, as Pope 
Paschal called liim, the “ institutor ” of the order, if not its 
founder. It retained, however, during his lifetime its purely 
eleemosynary character. The armed defence of pilgrims may 
have been part of its functions, but its organization as an aggres- 
sive militaiy force was the outcome of special circumstanccs- 
the renewed activity of the Saracens and was the work ol 
Raymond du Puy, who succeeded as grand master on the death 
of Gerard (3rd of September 1120).^ 

Not that Payn:ond can be proved to have given to his ordei 
anyilung of its later aristocratic constitution. 'I'liere is no mention 
in his Pule ** of ilie division into kniglils, chaplains and sergeants ; 
indeed, there is no mention of any military duties whatever. It 
merely lays down certain rules of conduct and discipline for the 
brethren. They are to be bound by the threefold vow of chastity, 
poverty and obedience. They are to claim nothing for then selves 
save bread, water and raiment ; and tins latter is to be of poor 
quality, “ since our Lord's poor, whose 8tr\ahts wc ^Ay we are, go 
naked and sordid, and it is a disgrace for the serxaut to be proud 
when lus nastex is humble." Fiially, tlie brethren are to wear 
crosses on the breast of their capes and n an ties, ut Deus per ipsuin 
vcxillum et iidem et operationcin et obedicntiam nos custodial. " ^ 
Yet tliat Baymond laid down n ilitary regulations for the brctlucn 
is certain. 1 heir underlying principle is revialed by a bull of Pope 
Alexander 111 . addre-ssed (iijr^iiho) to the grand n a.ster Roger des 
Mouhns, in which he bids him, " according to Ihe custom of Ray- 
mond," abstain from U'anng am s save when the standard of the 
Cross is dis]ilayed either for the defence of the kmgdom or ir an 
attack on a " pagan " city.'*' 

The statesmanlike qualities of Raymond du Puy rendered 
his long mastership epoch-making for the order. When it wa.s 
decided to fortify ibelin (Beit-Jibrin) as an outpost against 
attacks from the side of Ascalon, it was to the Hospitallers that 
the building and defence of the new castle were assigned ; and 
from 1137 onwards they took a regular part in the wars of the 
Cross. It was owing to Raymond's diplomatic skill, too, that 
the order was enabled to profit by the bequest made to it by 
Alphonso 1 . of Aragon, who had died childless, of a third of his 
kingdom. To have claimed the literal fulfilment of this bequest 
would have been to risk losing it all, and Raymond acted wisely 
in transferring the bequest, with certain important reservations, 
to Raymond Berenger IV., count of Barcelona and regent of 

♦ In spite of his fame, nothing is known of his origin. The sur- 
name “ Tunc " or " Toiique " often given to him is, as Le RouU 
points out, merely the result of a copyist's error for “ Gerardub 
tunc . . ." 

* According to the legend, he joined the defendcre on the walls 
and, instead of hurling stones, hurled bread at the Christians, who 
were short of supplies. Falea before the Mussulnan governor, his 
accusers were confounded when the incriminating loaves they 
produced were discovered to be turned into stones. 

** "Fours.” So the charter of Baldwin 1 . {Cartul. No. 20; cf. 
No. 225). In his Hospitahtrs Le Koulx has " tours," i.e. two 
towers, probably a misprint. 

^ The existence of a certain Roger as grand master ^ between 
Gerard and Raymond, n aintained by some historians, is finally 
disproved by Raymond’s own testimony : ” Reginmundus, per 

gratiam Dei post obitum domini Giraldi factus servus paupenim 
Chnsti " {Cartul. i. No. 46). 

• The date of this ca 1 only be approximately ^i^ed, in so 
far as it was confirmed by Pope Eugcnius III., who died in 1153. 

* For text see Cartulaire, i. No. 70. 

“ Cartul. i. No. 527. 
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Aragon (i6th of September 1140).^ It was probably also during 
his sojourn in the West for the above purpose that Raymond 
secured from Pope Celestinc IL the bull dated December 7th, 
1143, subordinating to his jurisdiction the Teutonic hospice, 
founded in 1128 by a German pilgrim and his wife in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, which was the nucleus of the Teutonic Order 
(q.v.). This order was to remain subordinate to the Hospitallers 
actually for some fifty years, and nominally for some thirty 
years longer.*'^ Raymond took part in the Second Crusade and 
was present at the council of the leaders held at Acre, in ii4^» 
which resulted in the ill-fated expedition against Damascus. 
I'hc failure before Damascus was repaired five years later by the 
capture of Ascalon (19th of August 1153), in which Raymond 
du Puy and his knights had a conspicuous share. 

Meanwhile, in addition to its ever-growing wealth, the order 
had received from successive popes privileges which rendered it, 
like the companion order of the Temple, increasingly independent 
of and obnoxious to the secular clergy. In 1135 Innocent IL 
had confirmed to Raymond the privileges accorded by Paschal IL, 
Calixtus IL and Honorious IL, and in addition forbade the 
diocesan bishops to interdict the churches of the Hospitallers, 
whom he also authorized, in case of a general interdict, to cele- 
brate mass for themselves alone.^ In 1137 he gave them the 
privilege of Christian burial during such interdicts and the right to 
open interdicted churches once a year in order to say mass and 
collect money.' These bulls were confirmed by Eugenius III. 
in 1153^ and Anastiisius IV. in 1154, the latter adding the per- 
mission for the order to have its own priests, independent of the 
diocesan bishops." In vain the patriarch of Jerusalem, attended 
by other bishops, journeyed to Rome in 1155 to complain to 
Adrian IV. of the Hospitallers’ abuse of their privileges and to 
l)eg him to withdraw his renewal of his predecessor’s bull.’' 

Far different was the effect produced by Raymond du Puy’s 
triumphant progress through southern Europe from the spring 
of 1157 onward. From the popes, the emperor Frederick L, 
kings and nobles, he received fresh gifts, or the confirmation of 
old ones. After the 25th of October 1158, when his presence is 
attested at Verona, this master builder of the order disappears 
from history ; he died some time between this date and 1160, 
when the name of another grand master appears. 

During the thirty years of his rule the Hospital, which Gerard 
had instituted to meet a local need, hud become universal. In 
the East its growth was Ix^yond calculation : kings, prelates and 
laity hud overwhelmed it with wealth. In the West, all Europe 
combined to enrich it ; from Ireland to Bohemia and Hungary, 
from Italy and Provence to Scandinavia, men vied with each 
other to attract it and establish it in their midst. It was clear 
that for this vast institution an elaborate organization was 
needed, and this need was probably the occasion of Raymond’s 
presence in Europe. The priory of St Gilles already existed as the 
nucleus of the later system ; the development of this system took 
place after Raymond’s death. 

Constitution and Organisation.— The rule of the Hospital, as 
formulated by Raymond du Puy, was based on that of the Augus- 
tinian Caaons {q.v.). Its further developments, of which only the 
salient characteristics can be mentioned here, were clo.scly analogous 
to those of the Templars whose statutes regulating the life 

of the brethren, tlie terms of admission to the order, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the scale of punishments, culminating in ex 
pulsion {pert de la maison), are, muiatis mutandis, closely paralleled 
by those of the Hospitallers. These, too, were early (probably in 
Raymond's time) aivK’ed into three classes : knights {Jratres milites), 
chaplains {fratres capeUani), and serjeants Utatres servtenies armxgeri), 
with affiliated brethren {confratres) and " donats " {donati, i.e 
regular subscril>er8, as it were, to the order in return for its pnvileges 
and the ultimate right to enter the ranks of its knights). Similar, 
too, was the aristocratic rule which confined admission to the first 

* Cartul. i. No. 136. The arrangement was confirmed by the 
pope in 1158 (Le Roulx, Hospitaliers. p. 59). 

The foundation of the Teutonic Order as a separate organization 
was solemnly proclaimed in the palace of the Templam at Tyre 
on the 5th of March 1198. Its rule was confirmed by Pope Innocent 
III. on Feb. 15th, 1199 {Cartul. i. No. 1072). 

* Cartul. i. No. 113. * Ib. i. No. 122. 

* Ib, i. No. 217. • Ib. i. No. 226. 

’ This renewal was dated igth of December 1134 *• **** ) 
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class to sons born in lawful wedlock of knights * or members of 
knightly famihes, a rule which applied also to the donats.* For the 
scricant men-at-arms it sufficed that they should not be serfs. 
Below these a host of servtenUs did the menial work of the houses 
of the order, or worked as artisans or as labourers on the farms. 

All llie liigher offices in the order were filled by the knights, except 
the ecclesiastical - which fell to the chaplains^ and tliose of iflaster 
of the squires and turcopolier (comtfiander of the auxiliary light 
cavalry), which were reserved for the serjeants-at^arms. 
knight was allowed three horses, each serjeant two. The freUrea 
capellani ranked with the knights as eligible for certain temporal 
po.sts ; at their licad was the " conventual prior “ {clencorum 
magister et eule&ic custos, prior clencorum HosptUuis). 

In two important re.spects the Knights of St John dificred from 
the Templars. The latter were a purely military organization ; th< 
Hospitallers, on the other hand, were at the outset prepondcratingly 
a nursing brotherhood, and, though tlus character was subordinated 
dunng their later penoil of military importance, it never disappi ared. 
It continued to Ikj a rule of the order that in its establishments it 
was for the sick to give orders, lor the brethren to obey. The 
chapters were largely occupied with the building, furnishing, and 
improvement of hospitals, to which were attacheil leametl physicians 
and surgeons, who nad the pnvilege of messing with tiie kniglits. 
The revenues of particular properties were charged witli providing 
luxuries {e g. wlute bread) for the patients, and the various provinces 
of the order with the duty of lorwarding blankets, clothes, wine and 
food for their use. The Hospitallers, moreover, encourauc<l tlie 
affiliation of women to their order, which the monastic and purely 
military rule of the Templars sternly lorbade. So early as the First 
Crusade a Roman lady named .Mix or Agnes had founded at Jerusalem 
a hospice for women in connexion with the order of St John. Until 
1187, when they fled to ICuropc, the sisters had devoted themselves 
to prayer and sick-nursing. In Europe, however, they developtit 
into a purely contemplative order, 

The habit of tin* order, both in peace and war, was originally a 
black cappa clausa {i.e. the long monastic bell-like cloak with a sht 
on each side for the arms) with a white, eight-pointed “ Maltese” 
cross on the breast. As tins was highly inconvenient for fighting. 
Innocent IV. in 124K authorized the brethren to wear in locis su.\- 
pectis a large super- tunic with a cross on the breast {Cartul. ii 
No. 2479), and in 1259 Alexander IV. fixed the habit as, in peaci' 
time, a black mantle, and in war a red surcoat with a white cross 
{Cartul. ii. No. 2028) * 

The unit of the organization of the order was t)ir commandery 
(preceptory) , a small groiij) of knights and serjeants living in com- 
munity under the rule of a commander, or preceptor,*^ charged with 
the supervision of .several contiguous properti<*s. The commandenes 
were grouped into priones, each under the rule of a prior (styled 
unofficially ” grand prior,” magnus prior), and these again into 
provinces corresfxmdmg to certain countries, under the authority 
of grand commanders. These largest groups crystallized in Uie 
14th century as national divisions under the name of “langues” 
(languages).** At the head of the whole organization wa.s the grand 
master. The grand master was elected, from the ranks of the 
knights of justice, by the .same process as the grand master of thi- 
Templars {q.v.). Alone of the bailiffs {bailivi), as the officials of the 
order were generically termed, he held office for life. His authority 

® The knights were ultimately distinguished as *' Knights ol 
Justice ” {chevaliers de justice) and " Knights of Grace ” {chevalter.K 
de grdee). The former were those who satisfied the conditions as to 
birth, and were therefore knights ” justly the latter were thosi* 
who were admitted ” of grace ” for superlative merits. 

• An exception was made in favour of the natural sons of counts 
and greater pcrsonage.s (.Statute 7 of 1270: Cartul. ii. 330b). 

Their premier house in Europe was at Sigena in Aragon, which 
they .still occupy. It was granted to them by Sancia of Navarre, 
queen of Aragon, in 1184, the order being definitively established 
there in zi88. Their rule, which is that of Augustinian Canonesses, 
and dates from October 1188, is printed by l..e Roulx, Cartulaire, i. 
No. 859. There is no word about nursing in it. In England the 
most important house was Buckland. The chief Danish house 
survives in the Lutheran convent of St John the Baptist at Schleswig, 
a Stiff for noble ladies, whose superior has the title of i^reBS. On 
solemn occasions a realistic wax head of St John the Baptist on a 
charger is still produced. 

Commander {comandeor, commandeur), with its Latin translation 
preceptor, came into use as the title of these oihcialB somewhat late. 
In earlier documents they are styled ospitalarius, bajulus (bailiff). 
maeister (master). 

** Omitting the Anglo-Bavarian langue, created in 1782, the 
langues (in the 15th century) were eight m numlier. They were 
(i) Provence (grand pnoric.s of St Gilles and Toulouse), (2) Auvergne 
(grand pnory of Auvergne), (3) France (grand priories of Franc(‘, 
Aquitaine, Champagne), (4) Italy (grand pnories of Lopibardy, 
Rome, Venice, Pisa, C^ua, Barletta, Me-ssma), (5) Aragon (castellan y 
of Amposta, grand priories of Catalonia and Nav^pe), (6) England 
(grand pnones of England — including Scotlanu— and Ireland), 
(7) Germaiw (grand priories of Germany or Heitersheim, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Dacia— Scandinavia- -and the Bailiwick {BaUei) of 
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WMB vtfij grc&i, but 
controlling power was 
at the periodical meetings 
had to give an account of 
the right to pass statutes binding on the order. The executive 
power of the grand mastef, like that of the great dignitaries immedi- 
ately subordmate toliim, was in the nature of a delegation from the 
chapter. He was aasi.sted in its exercise by four councils : (i) the 
*' convent " er ordinary chapter, a committee of the general chapter,^ 
for administrative busines.s ; (2) a secret council, for criminal cases 
and ifffairs of state ; (3) a full council, to hear appeals from the two 
former ; * anrl (4) the “ venerable chamlxT of the treasury " for 
Imancial matters. To the general chapter at headquarters corre- 
sjKuulrd the chaj)ters of the priories and the commanderies, which 
controlled the action of the priors and commanders. 

Immediati'lv subordinate to the grand master were the seven 
great dignitaries of the order, known as the conventual bailiffs ; 
the grand ])recq5tor,* marslial, draper (F'r. dvapter) or grand con- 
servator, hospitaller, treasurer, admiral, turcopoher.’* The grand 
preceptor, elected by the chapter at the same time as the grand 
master and subject to hi.s apjiroval, was the lieutenant of the Tatter 
in his absence, empowere<l to seal for him and, in the event of his 
capture by the enemy, to act as vice-master. The functions of the 
marslial, nniner, treasurer and turcopoher were practically identical 
with those of the oihcials of the same titles in the order of Knights 
Templars. That of hospitaller, on the other hand, was naturally 
a clmrge of exceptional importance in the orrler of St John ; he had 
a seal of his own, and was responsible for everything concerning the 
ho.Hpita]s of the order, the dispensing of hospitality, and of alms. 
The admiral, as the name implies, was at sea what the marshal was 
on land- The office first appears in 120(1 when the knights, after 


confusion reigning in the Latin kingdom and, not least, the 
scandalous quarrels between the Templars and Hospitallers, 
I rendered all aggressive action impossible. In 1179 growing 
power of the two military orders received its first set back when, 
at the instance of the bishops, the Lateran Council forbade them 
to receive gifts of churches and tithes at the hands of laymen 
without the consent of the bishops, ordered them to restore all 
recent ” ® gifts of this nature, and passed a number of decrees 
in restraint of the abuse of their privileges. 

A more potent discipline was to befall them, however, at the 
hands of Saladin, sultan of Egypt, who in 1186 began his sys- 
tematic conquest of the kingdom. It was the Hospitallers who, 
with the other religious orders, alone offered an organized 
resistance to his victorious advance. On the ist of May 1187 
occurred the defeat of Tiberias, in which the grand master 
Gilbert des Moulins fell riddled with arrows, and this was followed 
on the 4th of July by the still more disastrous battle of Hittin. 
The flower of the Christian chivalry was slain or captured ; 
the Hospitallers and Templars who fell into his hands Saladin 
massacred in cold blood. On the 2nd of October Jerusalem fell. 
Ten brethren of the Hospital were allowed to remain for a year 
to look after the sick ; the rest took refuge at T>Te. In these 


their expulsion from the Holy Land, had begun to organize tlieir i 1 j>'a ~ v,.ww 

new sea-power in Cypru.s. As to the equipage and suites of the grand | a ts Armcrigaud d Asp was elected grand master (1188) 

taries, tht'se were practically on the same I headquarters of the order were established at Margat 


master and the great dignitaries, 
scale and of the same nature as those de.scri(x*d in the article Tem- 
plars for the si.ster order. The grand master had the right himself 
to nominate his companions and the members of his household 
(seneschal, squires, secretaries, chaplains, Ac.), which, as Le Roulx 
points out, was such as to enable him to figure as the equal of the 
kings and pnnees with whom he consorted. 

The grand-mastership of Gilbert d’Assailly was signalized by 
the purtidpation of the Hospitallers in the abortive expeditions 
of Amalric of* Jerusalem into Egypt in 1162, 1168 and 1169. 
On the loth of August 1164 also they shared in the disastrous 
defeat inflicted by Nur-ed-din at Harran on the count of Tripoli. 
'Hie important position occupied by them in the councils of the 
kingdom is shown by the fai't that the grand preceptor Guy de 
Miuiny was one of the ambassadors sent in 1 169 to ask aid of the 
princes of the West. Another important development was the 
bestowal on the order by Bohemund III., prince of Antioch, in 
1168, and King Amalric, as regent of Tripoli, in 1170, of con- 
.siderablc territories on the north-eastern frontier, to be held with 
almost sovereign power as a march against the Saracens (Cartu- 
latrcy i. Nos. 391,4x1). The failure of the expedition to Egypt, 
however, brought considerable odium on Gilbert d’Assailly, who 

Brandenburg) (8) Castile (grand priories of Castile and Leon, and 
1 ortugal). Of the grand priories the most ancient and by far the 
mo.st imjwrtant was that of St (ulles, founded early in the 12th 
century, the authority of which extended originally over the whole 
of what IS now France and a great part of Spain. In the 16th 
wntury ite ^t was transferred to Arles. Out of this developed the 
lanfusi of Auvergne, France, Aragon and Castile, with their sub- 
sidiary pnones. The dale of the creation of the various grand 
commanderies differs greatiy : that of Italy was estabUshed in the 
01 Germany in 1422, that of ^stile was 
The castellany of Amposta (founded 
1 1 57) ranlced as a pnoiyr. The baiU wick of Brandenburg, which had 
independent of the grand prior of Germany, 
ob^ned tfic right to elect its own bailiff {HerreyimeisUf) in 1382 
subject to the approval of the grand prior. In the Holy Land there 
were no pnors ; the commanderies were direct!' 

and the commanders (who retained 
haUtvus) ranked with the gr^d priors elsewhere. 

consisted in practice of the great dignitaries 
of the order. See Le Houlx, HospitMiers, p. 314. 

A pecuUarity of the order of St John was the esgart des frhes 
(sagari, lAt. court) which could be demanded bv anv 

knight wlm thought himself wronged by a decision of his superior^ 
01 the grand master. ^ ’ 

To be carefully distinguished from the regional grand preceptors 
” f?”** cymnandaw, Md also from ttie grand commander 

»“ West generally. 


j Holy Land there 
:iy under the grand 
the style of hailli, 


. Margat 

(Markab), near the coast some distance northwards of Tripoli. 
In the interior the knights still held some scattered fortresses ; 
but their great stronghold of Krak ^ was reduced by famine in 
September 1188 and Beauvoir in the following January. 

The news of these disa.sters once more roused the crusading 
spirit in Europe ; the offensive against Saladin was resumed, 
the Christians concentrating their forces against Acre in the 
autumn of 1189. In the campaigns that followed, of which 
Richard I. of England was tlie most conspicuous hero, and 
which ended in the recovery of Acre and the sea-coast generally 
for the I..atin kingdom, the Hospitallers, under their grand 
master Gamier de Naploiise ^ (Neapoli), played a prominent 
part. The grand-mastenship of Geoffroy de Donjon, who suc- 
ceeded Gamier in 1192 and ruled the orxJer till 1202," was 
signalized, not by feats of arms, since the Holy Land enjoyed a 
precarious peace, but by a steady restoration and development 
of the property and privileges of the order, by renewed quarrels 
with the Templars, and in 1198 by the establishment-— in face 
of the protests of the Hospitaller.s— of the Teutonic knights as 
a separate order. Under the grand -mastership of the pious 
Alphonso of Portugal, and of Geoffrey le Rat, who was elected 
on Alphonse’s resignation in 1206, the knights took a vigorou.s 
part ill the quarrel as to the succession in Antioch ; under that 
of Garin de Montaigu (elected 1207) they shared in the expedition 
to Egypt (1218-1221), of which he had been a vigorous advocate 
(.see Crusades : The Fifth Crusade), In 1222, at the instance 
of the emperor Frederick IL, the grand master accompanied 
the king of Jerusalem and others to Europe to discuss the 
preparation of a new crusade, visiting Rome, proceeding thence 
to Paris and London, and returning to the Holy Land in 122 s. 
The expedition failed of its object so far as the organization ol 

P‘ 7^ resignation led to 

bitter divisions in the order. It was urged that the resignation was 
ini^lid wit hout the consent of the general chapter and the pope; 
and a temporary schism was the result. Gilbert was drowned in 
1 183 crossing from Dieppe to England, whither he had gone at the 
invitation of Henry II. 

A ** j words *' tempore modemo " were interpreted by Pope 
Aie^nder III. in a bull of the ist of June 1179 as within ten years 
of the opening of the council {CavUtl. i. No. 566). 

^ The stupendous ruins of Krak-des-Chevaliers (at Kerak, S.E. of 
the Dead Sea) attest the wealth and power of the knights (for a 
restoration sw Castle, fig. 5). The ca.sUe had been given to the 
Hospitallers by Guillaume du Crac in 1142. In 1193 R was again in 
their hands, and was subsequently greatly enlarged and strenifthened. 
It was finally captured by the E^tian.s under Bibars in 1271. 

• Gamier had been prior of England and later of France. 

• So Le Roulx, p. 11 g. 
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a general crusade was concerned ; but the Hospital received 
everywhere enormous accessions of proper^.* Garin de 
Montaigu died in 1228, after consolidating by his statesmanlike 
attitude the position and power of his order, on the eve of 
Frederick II. ’s crusade. In this crusade, conducted in spite 
of a papal excommunication, the Hospitallers took no part, 
being rewarded with the approval of Pope Gregory IX., who, 
in August 1229, issued a bull US the patriarch of Jerusalem 
ordering him to maintain the jurisdiction of the Hospital over 
the Teutonic knights, who had dared to assist the German 
emperor.- In X233, under the grand master Guerin, the 
Hospitallers took a leading part in the successful attack on the 
principality of Hamah. The motive of this, however — which 
was no more than tlie refusal of the emir to pay them the tribute 
due — seems to point to an increasing secularization of their 
spirit. In 1236 Pope Gregory IX. thought it necessary to 
threaten both them and the Templars with excommunication, 
to prevent tlieir forming an alliance with the Assassins,^ and 
in 1238 issued a bull in which he inveighed against the 
scandalous lives and relaxed discipline of the Hospitallers.^ 

Events were soon to expose the order to fresh tests. Under 
the grand-mastership of Pierre de Vieille Bride ^ occurred the 
brief “ crusade ” of Richard of Cornwall (nth of October 1240 
to 3rd of May 1241). The truce concluded by Richard with the 
sultan of Egypt was accepted by the Hospitallers, rejected by 
the Templars, and after his departure something like a war 
broke out between the two bodies. In the midst of the strife 
of parties, in which Richard of Cornwall had recognized the 
fatal weakness of the Christian cause to lie, came the news of 
the invasion of the Chorasmians. On the 23rd of August the 
Tatar horde took and sacked Jerusalem. On the 17th of October, 
in aUiance with the Egyptians under Bibars, it o\^erwhelmed 
the Christian host at Gaza. Of the Hospitaller.s only sixteen 
escaped ; 325 of the knights were slain ; and among the prisoners 
was the grand master, Guillaume de Chateauneuf.*^ Amid 
the general ruin that followed this defeat, the Hospitallers held 
out in the fortress of Ascalon, until forced to capitulate on the 
15th of October 1247. Under the vice-master, the grand pre- 
ceptor Jean de Ronay, they took part in 1249 in the Egyptian 
expedition of St Louis of France, only to share in the crushing 
defeat of Mansurah (nth of February 1250). Of the knights 
present all were slain, except five who were* taken prisoners, 
the vice -master and one other."^ At the instance of St 
Louis, after the conclusion of peace, 25 Hospitallers, together 
with the grand master Guillaume de Chateauneuf, were 
released.*^ 

On the withdrawal of St Louis from the Holy Land (April 
1254), a war of aggression and reprisals broke out between 
Christians and Mussulmans ; and no sooner was this ended by a 
precarious truce than the Christians fell to quarrelling among 
themselves. In the war between the Genoese and Venetians 
and their respective partisans, the Hospitallers and Templars 
fought on opposite sides. In spite of so great a scandal 
and of the hopeless case of the Christian cause, the posses- 
sions of the order were largely increased during Guillaume dc 
Chateauneuf’s mastership, both in the Holy Land and in 
Europe. 

Under the grand-mastership of Hugues de Revel, elected 
probably in 1255, the menace of a new Tatar invasion led to 
serious efforts to secure harmony in the kii^dom. In 1258 
the Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic knights decided to 

' Detailed by Lc Roulx, Hospttaliers, pp. 149- 15O. 

Cartul. ii. No. 1944. The Teutonic knights refused to obey. 
In January 1240 Gregory called on them to explain their insub' 
ordination (No. 2247) and in March 1247 again ordered them to 
submit (No. 2270). 

* Cmiul. ii. No. 2149. * Cartul. ii. No. 2186. 

* Not ViUebride. The name is a corruption of Vieille Brtoude 
(Le Roulx, Hasp. p. 183). 

* It has been generally supposed, on the authority of the chfonica 
mdjora of Blatthew of Paris (iv. 307-311), that the grand-master was 
killed at Gaza. 

’ See the contemporary letter, Cartulaire, ii. No. 2521. 

* Cartul. ii. Nos. 2540-2541. 
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I submit their disputes in Syria, Cyprus and Armenia to arbitration, 
! a decision which bore fruit in 1260 in the settlement of their 
differences in Tripoli and Margat. The satisfactory arrangement 
was possibly affected by the result of a combined attack made 
in 1259 on the Hospitallers by the 'iSemplars and the brethren 
of St Lazarus and St Thomas, which had reeulted in the prftctical 
extermination of the aggressors, possibly also by the crushing 
defeat of the Templars and the Syrian Iwons by ttie Turcomans 
at Tiberias in 1260. However achieved, the concord wa^ badly 
needed ; for Bibars, having in 1260 driven back the Tatars and 
, established himself in the .sultanate of Egypt, began the series 
I of campaigns which ended in the destruction of the Latin 
! kingdom. In 1268 Bibars conquered Antioch, and the Christian 
power was confined to Acre, Chateau Fclerin, Tyre, Sidon, and 
tlie castles of Margat, Krak and Belda (Balcleh), in whicli the 
Hospitallers still held out. The respite afforded by the second 
crusade of St Louis was ended by his death at Tunis in 1270. 
On the 30th of March 1271 tlie great fortress of Krak, the key 
to the county of Tripoli, surrendered after a short siege. The 
crusade of Prince Edward of England did little to avert the 
ultimate fate of the kingdom, and with it that of the Hospitallers 
in tlie Holy Land. This was merely delayed by the preoccupa- 
tions of Bibars elsewhere, and by his death in 1277. In 1280 
the Munguls o/enran northern Syria; and the Hospitallers 
distinguished themselves by two victories against enormous 
odds, one over the lurcomuns and one over llie crair of Krak 
(February 1281). The situation, however, was desperate, and 
the grand master Nicolas Lorgne, who had succeeded Hugues 
de Revel in 1277, wrote despairing letters of appeal to Edward 1 . 
of England. On the 25th of May 1285, Margat surrendered 
to the sultan Kalaun (Mansur Saifaldin). Not even the strong 
character and high courug(‘ of Jean de Villiers, who succeeded 
Nicolas Lorgne as grand master in 1285, could do more than 
stave off the ultimate disaster. The Hospitallers assisted in the 
vain defence of Tripoli, which fell on the 2(>th of April 1289. 
On the 1 8th of May 1291 the Mussulmans stormed Acre, the last 
hope of the Christians in the Holy Land. Jean de Villiers, 
wounded, was carried on board a ship, and sailed to Limisso 
in Cyprus, which became the headquarters of the order. For 
the remaining two years of his life Jean de Villiers was occupied 
in attempting the reorganization of the shattered order. The 
demoralization in the East was, however, too profound to admit 
a ready cure. Tlic knights, represented by the grand dignitaries, 
addressed a petition to Pope Boniface VIII. in 1295 asking for 
the appointment of a permanent council of seven dtfinttore^ 
to control the grand master, who had become more and more 
autocratic. The pope did not consent ; but in a severe letter 
to the new grand master, Eudes de Pin, he sternly reproved 
him for the irregularities of which he had been guilty.® In 129O 
Eudes was succeeded by Guillaume de Villaret, grand prior of 
St Gilles, who for three years after his election remained in 
Europe, regulating the affairs of the order. In 1300, in response 
to the urgent remonstrances of the knights, he appeared in 
Cyprus. In 1299 on unnatural alliance of the Cliristians and 
Mongols gave a momentary prospect of regaining the Holy Land ; 
in 1300 the Hospitallers took part in the raid of King Henry II. 
(de Lusignan) of Cyprus in Egypt, and gained some temporary 
succes.ses on the coast of Syria. Of more advantage for the 
prestige of the order, however, were the immense additions of 
projierty and privileges which Guillaume de Villaret had secured 
in Europe from the pope and many kings and princes,^® and the 
reform of the rule and drastic reorganization of the order 
promulgated in a series of statutes between 1300 and 1304, 
the year of Guillaume’s death.” Of these changes the most 
significant was the definition of the powers and status of tlie 
admiral, a new great dignitary created in 1209. 

The grand-mastership of Foulques de Villaret, Guillaume’s 

® Cartulaire, iii. Nob. 4267, 4293 ; cf. the letter of the .chapter- 
general to Guillaume de Villaret, iii. No. 4310. 

Lc Roulx, Hospitallers, p. 259 sqo. , 

“ These statutes are printed in tne Cartulaire, iii. Nos. 4515, 
iv. Nos. 4549, 4574, 4612. 
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nephew and successor/ was destined to be eventful for the order. ; fear of the designs of Philip IV. of France and his suoessors, 
On the 5th of June 1305 Bertrand de Got became pope as Clement 1 to which point had been given by the fate of the lemplare,and 
V, The new pope consulted the grand master of the Templars , the consequent desire to destroy the preponderance of the French 
and Hospitallers as to the organization of a new crusade^ and element.' 

at the same time raised th€ question of the fusion of the military The character and aims of the order were also profoundly 
orders-, a plan which Kad already been suggested by St Louis, dis- j affected by their newly acquired sovereignty— for the shadowy 

' * ' ' overlordship of the Eastern emperor was soon forgotten — ^and 

_1 _11 I .J. 'T'L- «T' ^ • 1 1 » . LI.* L 


i plan which 

cussed at the muncil of Lyons in i 274 ,and approved by the popc^s . 

patron Philip IV. of France. The proposal broke down on the j above all by its seat. The Teutonic order had established its 
opposition of Jacques de Molay, grand master of the Temple ; : sovereignty in Prussia, in wide and ill-defined spheres beyond the 
but the de.sirc(i result was obtained by other and more question- , north-eastern marches of Gernriany. The Hospitallers ruled an 


able means. In Ortulx^r 1307 Philip IV. caused all the 'lemplars 
in France, including the grand master, to be arrested on charges 
of here.sy and gross immorality ; Pope Clement V.,a creature of 


i.s]and too narrow to monopolize their energies, but occupying 
a position of vast commercial and strategic importance. Close 
to the Anatolian mainland, commanding the outlet of the 
the PYench king, reluctantly endorsed this action, and at his j Archipelago, and lying in the direct trade route between Europe 
instance the other sovereigns of Europe followed the example of and the East, Rhodes had become the chief distributing point 
Philij). '1 he famous long-drawn-out trial of the Templars followed , in the lively commerce which, in spite of papal thunders, Christian 

traders maintained with the Mahomm^an states; and in the 


ending at the council of Vienne in 1314, when Pope Clement 
decreed the dissolution of the order of the Temple and at the 
siune time assigned the bulk of its property to the Hospital. 
(.See Templars, Kniohts.) 

Meanwhile an event had occurred which marks an epoch in 
the history of the order of the Ho.spital. In 1306 Foulques de 
Villarct, anxious to find a centre where the order would be 
untrammelled by obligations to another power as in Cyprus, 
came to an agreement with a Genoese pirate named Vignolo de' 
Vignoli for a concerted attack on Rhodes and other islands 
belonging to the Greek emperor. The exact date of their com- 
pleted conijuest of the i.sland is uncertain ; nor is it clear that 
the grand master took a |>er.sonal part in it. By command of the 
pope he had left Cyprus for Europe at the end of 1306 or the 
beginning of 1307, and he did not return to the East till late in 
1309. He returned, however, not to Cyprus but to Rhodes, and 
it is with 1310, therefore, when its headquarters were established 
in the latter island, that the second period of the history of the 
order of the Ho^ital opens. 

TAe Knights ifi Rhodes r The history of the order for the next 
fifty years is very obscure. Certain cltangcs, however, took place 
which profoundly modified its character. The most important 
of these was its definitive division into “ langues.’* The begin- 
nings of this had been made long before ; but the system was only 
legalized by the general chapter at Mon^dlier in 1330. Hitherto 
the order had been a cosmopolitan .society, in which the French 
element had tended to predominate ; henceforth it became a 
federation of national .societies united only for purposes of com- 
merce and war. To the head.ship of each langue ” was attached 
one of the great dignitaries of the order, which thus came to 
rcpre.sent, not the order as a whole but the interests of a section.^' 
The motive of this change was probably, as Pnitz suggests,’* 

^ M. Lc Koulx dates his election l)etween the 23rcl of November 
i304and the 3rd of November 1305 [Hosf. p. 268). 

* The Templars’ property in the Spanish peninsula and Majorca 
was specially excepted, benng subsequently assigned to the sovereigns, 
who transferred some of it to tlie native military orders. Nor did 
the HospitaUers receive by any means all of the re.st. Philip IV. 
charged against the Hospital an enormous bdl for expenses incurred 
m the trial of the Templars, including, as one item, those for torturing 
the knights. In France at least the Hospitallers complained tliat 
they were actually out of pocket. See F'mke, PapsUum und (Jnter- 
g^ng des T^tHpelhsrrenordens, 1. ad fin. None the less, the great 
accession of territorial property necessitated the subdivision of the 
great regional jurisdictions, notably that of the priory of St Gilles, 
into new grand priories. 

• The question is discussed in detail by M. le Roulx, Hospiialiers, 
pp. 278 sqij. He himself dates the surrender of the castle 01 Rhodes 
ui 13^®* . Gt, Hans Prutz, Anf^nge der Hospitaliter auf Rhodes ” in 


new capital of the order representatives to every language and 
religion of the Levant jostled, haggled and quarrelled.** The 
Ho.spitallers were thus divided between their duty as sovereign, 
which was to watch over the interests of their subjects, and their 
duty as Christian warriors, which was to combat the Infidel. 
In view of the fact that the crusading spirit was everywhere 
declining, it is not surprising that their policy was henceforth 
directed less by religious than by political and commercial 
considerations. Not that they altogether neglected their duty 
as protectors of the (Yoss. Iheir galleys policed the narrow seas ; 
theii consuls in Fgy pt and Jerusalem watched over the interests 
of pilgrims ; their hospitals were still maintained for the ser\dce of 
the sick and the de.stitute. But, side by side with this, seculariza- 
tion proceeded apace. In 1341 Pope Clement VI. wrote to the 
grand master denouncing the luxury of the order and the misusi* 
of its funds ; in 1355 Innocent VL sent the celebrated Juan 
Fernandez de Heredia, castellan of Amposta and grand com- 
mander of Aragon, as his legate to Rhodes, armed with a bull 
which threatened the order with dissolution if it did not reform 
itself and effect a settlement in Turkey. In 1348, indeed, the 
Hospitallers, in alliance with Venice and Cyprus, had captured 
Smyrna ; but the chief outcome of this had been commercial 
treaties with their allies. Such treaties were, in fact, a matter of 
life and death ; for the island was not self-supporting, and even 
towards the Infidel the attitude of the knights was necessarily 
influenced by the fact that their supplies of provisions were 
mainly drawn from the Mussulman mainland. By the 15th 
century their crusading spirit had grown so weak that they even 
attempted to negotiate a commercial treaty with the Ottoman 
sultan ; the project broke down on the refusal of the knights to 
accept the sultan's suzerainty. 

The earlier history of the Hospitallers bristles with obscure 
questions on which modem scholarship (notably the labours of 
Delaville Lc Roulx) has thrown new light. From 1355 onward, 
however, the case is different; the essential facts have been 
established by writers who were able to draw on a mass of 
well-ordered materials. 

Their history during the two centuries of the occupation of 
Rhodes, so far as its general interest for Europe is concerned, 
is that of a long series of naval attacks and counter-attacks ; its 
chief outcome, for which the European states owed a debt of 
gratitude but ill acknowledged, the postponement for some two 
centuries of the appearance of the Ottomans as a first-rate 
naval power in the Mediterranean. The seaward advance of 

Osman the Turk was arrested by their victories; in 1358 they 

SitMungsbfif.der K.Bay.Akad.d.l\%sen5chaflen{i9oB),^^ successfuUy defended Smyrna; in 1365 under their wand 

* Fouloues de Villaref.s head seems to have been turned by his master Raymond B6ranger (d. 1374), and in alliance with the 

statcsm^likc qualities gave place king of Cyprus, they captured and burned Alexandria. The 

Ottoman peril, however, grew ever more imminent, and in 1395. 

* The great dignitaries were distributed as follows ; Grand | under their grand master Philibert de Naillac, the Hospitallers 

ttommaqder of Provence, Uie grand preceptor; Auvergne, the i ’ Philip IV. strenuously opposed the change for this reason, 
grand marslial ; France, the grand hospitaller; Italy, the grand j 'Prutz, Du geisUichen Ritt 0 rorden,pp, Compare the division of 

admiral ; Arag^i, the grand conservator or draper ; England, the I the general councils of Basel and t^nstance into ‘^nations." 
turcopoto : Germany, the grand bailiff ; Castile, the grand | » See the regulations made, soon after the capture of the island, 

cuwcclror. ; in the Capitula Rodi, a fragment of a code, published by Ewald in 

* ‘*Die AnfiLnge der Hospitaliter auf Rhodes.** , Neues Archiv iv. pp. 265-2^. 
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shared in the disastrous defeat of Nicopolis. ITie invasion 
followed of Timur the Tatar, invited to his aid by the Eastern 
emperor. Sultan Bayezid, the victor of Nicopolis, was over- 
tlirown ; but Timur turned against the Christians and in 140a 
captured Smyrna, putting the Hospitallers who defended it to 
the sword. It was after this disaster that the knights built, on 
a narrow promontor>^ jutting from the mainland opposite the 
island of Kos, the fortress of St Peter the Liberator. Ihe castle, 
which still stands, its name corrupted into Budrun (from Bedros, 
Peter), was long a place of refuge for Christians flying from 
slavery.^ Some years later the position of the order as a Mediter- 
ranean sea-power was strengthened by commercial treaties with 
Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and even with ‘Egypt (1423)- The zenith of 
its power was reached a few years later, when, under the grand 
master Jean Bonpar de Lastic, it twice defeated an Eg\‘ptian 
attack by sea (1440 and 1444). A new and more imminent peril, 
however, arose with the capture of Constantinople by the 1 urks 
in 1453, for Mahommed II. had announced his intention of 
making Rhodes his next objective. The attack was delayed 
for twenty-seven years by the sultan’s wars in south-eastern 
Europe ; and meanwhile, in 1476, Pierre d’Aubusson (q.v.), the 
second great hero of the order, had been elected grand master. 
Under his inspiration, when in June 1480 the Turks, led by three 
renegades, attacked the island, the knights made so gillant a 
resistance that, in July . after repeated and decisive repulses, the 
Turks retreated. In 1503 Pierre d’Aubusson was succeeded by 
Aymar d’Amboise, who directed a long series of naval battles. 
In 1521 the famous Philippe de Villiers de I'lsle d’Adam wa.s 
elected grand master, just as the dreaded sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent directed his attack on Rhodes. In 1522 he besieged 
the island, reinforcements failed, the European powers sent nx» 
assistance, and in 1523 the knights capitulated, and withdrew 
with all the honours of war to Candia (Crete). The emperor 
Charles V., when the news was brought to him, exclaimed, 
“ Nothing in the world has been so well lost as Rhodes ! ” But 
he refused to assist the grand master in his plans for its recover)’, 
and instead, five years later (1530), handed over to the Ho.spi- 
tallcrs the island of Malta and the fortress of Tripoli in Africa. 

The Knights in Malta . — The settlement of the Hospitallers 
in Malta was contemporaneous with the Reformation, which 
profoundly affected the order. The master and knights of the 
bailiwick of Brandenburg accepted the reformed religion, without, 
however, breaking off all connexion with the order (see below). 
In England, on the other hand, the refusal of the grand prior 
and knights to acknowledge the royal supremac)^ led to the 
confi.scation of their estates by Henry Vlll., and, though not 
formally suppressed, the English “ languc ” practically ceased 
to exist. ^ I'he knights of Malta, as they came to he known, 
none the less continued their vigorou.s warfare. Under Pierre 
du Pont, who succeeded Villiers de ITsle d’Adam in 1534, they 
took a conspicuous part in Charles V.’s attack on Golctta and 
Tunis (1535). In 1550 they defeated the redoubtable corsair 
Dragut, but in 1551 their position in Tripoli, always precarious, 
became untenable and they capitulated to the Turks under 
Dragut, concentrating their forces in Malta. In 1557 Jean 
Parisot de la Vullette (1494-'! 548) was elected grand master, 
and under his vigorous rule strenuous efforts were made to put 
the defences of Malta into a fit state to resist the expected 

^ There is a reproduction of a photograph of the castle in Bedford 
and Holbeche’s Order of the Hospital, p. 20. The building materials 
were largely taken fro 1 the Mausoleum of Halicarna.ssus. 

* The great priory church at Clerkcnwcll m Loudon was alinoet 
wholly destroys by the Protector Somerset, who used the materials 
for his paUce in the Strand. Only the great gateway, spanning St 
John Street, now survives above ground of the ])riory buildings. 
It is the headquarters of the revived English ‘Mangue." Sir John 
Kawson, pnor of Kilmainham, the headquarters of the order in 
Ireland, accepted the royal supremacy and was created Lord Clontarf . 
In 1679 the duke of Ormonde erected the present liospital on the 
site of the ancient priory. The preceptory of Toiphichen, head- 
quarters of the order in Scotland, was surrendered m 1547 by the 
p^receptor Sir James Sandilands of Calder, who was created Lord 
Torphichen. As " Lord of St John *’ he bad had precedence of all 
the barons of Scotland, and this right — originally exercised as a 
spiritual peer — was retained by him and his .successors. 


Turkish attack. On the 18th of May 1563 the Ottoman fleet, 
under Dragut, appeared before the city, and one of the most 
famous siege.s in history’ began.* It was ultimately raised on 
the 8th ol September, on Uie apf^arance of a laige relieving 
force despatched by the Spanish viccioy of Sicily, after Dragut 
and 25,000 of his followers had fallen. •The memory bf La 
Vallette, the hero of the siege, who died in 1568. is preserved 
in the city of Valletta, which was built on the site 01 the struggle. 

In 1571 the knights shared m the victory of Lepantes; but 
this crowning success wa.s followed during the 17th century by 
a long period ol depression, due to internal dissensions and cul- 
minating during the Ihirty Y ears’ War, the position of the order 
being seriously affected by the terms of the peace of Westphalia 
(1648). The order was also troubled by quarrels with the popes, 
w'ho claimed to nominate its officials (a claim renounced by 
Innocent Xll. in 1697), and by rivalty with the Mediterranean 
powers, especially Venice. In Malta itself there were four rival 
claimants to independent jurisdiction : the grand master, the 
bishop of Malta, the grand inquisitor, whose office was instituted 
in 1572, and the Society of Jesus, introduced by Bishop Gargallo 
in 1592. The order, indeed, saw much fighting: e.g. the 
frequent expeditions undertaken during the grand-mastership 
of Aiol de Vignacourt (1601-1622); the defence of Candia— 
which fell after a twenty years’ siege in 1669 — under Nichola.s 
(bttoner, grand master from i6f>5 to 1680 ; and, during the 
grand mastership of Gregorio Caraffa (1680-1690), a campaign 
(1683) with John Sobieski, king of Poland, against the Turks 
in Hungary, and the attack in alliance with Venice on the Murca 
in 1687, which involved the Hospitallers in the defeat at Negro- 
pout in 1689. The decline of the order was hastened by the 
practice of electing aged grand masters to ensure frequent 
vacancies ; such were Liiiz Mendez de Vasconcellos (1622-1623) 
and Antonio da Paula (1623-1636) and Giovanni Paolo 1 -ascaris 
(de Castellar), in 163(1, who died twenty-one years later at the 
age of ninety-seven. The character of the order at this date 
became more exclusively aristocratic, and its^ wealth, partly 
acquired by commerce, partly derived from the contributions 
of the commanderies scattered throughout Europe, wa.s enormous. 
The wonderful fortifications, planned by French architects 
and improved by every grand master in turn, the gorgeous 
churches, chapels and auherges, the great library founded in 
1650, were the outward and visible sign of the growth of a 
corresponding luxury in the private life of the order. Neverthe- 
less, under Raymond Perellos de Roccaful (1697-1720) and 
Antonio Manoel de Vilhena (1722-1736), the knights restored 
their prestige in the Mediterranean by victories over the Turks. 
In 1741 Emmanuele Pinto de Fonseca, a man of strung character, 
became grand master. He expelled the Jesuits, resisted papal 
encroachments on his authority and, refusing to summon the 
general chapter, ruled as a despot. 

Emanuel, prince de Rohan, wlio was elected grand master in 
siicces.sion to Francesco Jimenes de Texada in 1775, made 
serious efforts to revive the old .spirit of the order. Under 
him, for the first time since 1603, a general chapter was convoked; 
the orders of St Anthony and St Lazarus were incorporated, 
and the statutes were revised and codified (1782). In 1782 also 
Rohan, with the approval of George 111 . established the new 
Anglo- Bavarian languc.” The last great expedition of the 
Maltese galleys was worthy of the noblest traditions of the 
order ; they were sent to carry supplies for the sufferers from the 
great earthquake in .Sicily. They had long cea.sed to be effec- 
tive fighting ships, and survived mainly as gorgeous state barges 
in which the knights sailed on ceremonial pleasure trips. 

The French Revolution was fatal to the order. Rohan made 
no secret of his sympathy with the losing cause in France, and 
Malta became a refuge-place for the itnigris. In 1792 the vast 
possessions of the order in France were confiscated, and six 
years later the Directory resolved on the forcible seizure of Malta 

* In Protestant England public prayers were uticred for the 
success of the knights. Yet a few years later Queftn Elizabeth was 
seeking the alliance of the sultan against Spain, on the ground of 
their common religion as against '' the idolaters " I 
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itaclf. Rohan had died in 1797. and his feeble successor, Baron 
Ferdinand von Hompcsch/ though fully warned, made no 
preparatioas to resist. In the eariy summer of 1798, after a 
siege of only a few days, he surrendered the island, with ite 
impregnable fortificationif, to Bonaparte, and retired ignomini- 
omlv o Trieste, carrying with him the precious relics of the 
order- the hgnd of St John the Baptist presented by the sultan 
Jiayezid, the miraculous image of Our Lady of Philermo, and 
a fragment of the true cross. 

With this the history of the order of St John practically ends. 
Efforts were, however, made to preserve it. Many of the knights 
had taken refuge at the court of Paul I. of Russia, with whom 
in 1797 Hornpesch had made an aUiance. In October 1798 
these electefi the emperor Paul grand master, and in the following 
year Flompesch wa.s induced to resign in his favour. The hall- 
mad tsar took his new functions very seriously, but his murder 
in 1801 ruined any hope of recovering Malto with Russian j 
a.ssistancc. A chapter of the order now granted the right of j 
nomination to the pope, who appointed Giovanni di Tommasi ! 
grand master. From his death in 1805 until 1879, when Leo | 
XIII. restored the title of grand master in favour of Fra Giovanni | 
Geschi a Santa Croce, the heads of the order received only the 1 
title of lieutenant master. In 1814 the French knights summoned j 
a chapter general and elected a permanent commission for the ;■ 
government of the order, which was recognized by the Italian ! 
and Spanish knights, by the pope and by King Louis XVIIl. | 
In the Italian states much ot the property of the order was 1 
restored at the instance of Austria, and in 1841 the emperor ■ 
Ferdinand founded the grand prior)' of Lombardo-Venetia. I 

Present Constitution of the Order. — The “Sovereign Order ol | 
Malta “ IS now divided into the Itahaii and German langues, both i 
under the Sacred Council (Sugro cunsigUo) at Rome. J he Italian 
langue embraces tlie grand priones of Rome, Lombardy and Venice, 
and Sicily ; the German langue consists ol (r) (he grand priory of 
^hernia, (2) the •association of the honorary knights {Ehrenritter) 
in Silesia, (3) the association ol Ehrenritter in Westphaha and the 
Rhine country ,•{4) the association of Enghsh knights (not to be 
confused with the English order), (5) the knights received in gremio 
retigiofiii, i.r, those not attached to any of the preceding divisions. 

At the head of the order is the grand master. Each priory has a 
certain number of boihfls (grand commanders, lommendatori) , 
commanders, professed kniglits {t.e. those who have taken the vows), 
knights of justice (novices), honorary knights, knights of grace, 
(lonats and cliaplam.s. | 

Candidates (or knighthood have to prove sixteen quartenngs of 
nobility and, if under age, must be sons of a landowner of the pro- 
vince and of a mother bom withui its hmits. If an Austrian subject, 
the postulant mu.st obtain the emperor’s leave to join the order , 
tlie election is by the chapter, and subject to confirmation by the 
pope. Knights of justice take a yearly oath to fulfil the duties laid 
on them by the order. After ten years they may take the full 
oath as profeit.sed knights. At any time before doing so, however, 
they are free to retire from the order and may receive the croiJt dv 
d^ohon as honorary knights, their sole obhgation being an annual 
subscription to the order. The croix de divotion is also bcstowetl 
on ladies of sufficiently impeccable descent. The grand mastei 
also has the right, motu eroprto, to bestow the cross on distinguished 
people not of noble birtn, who are known as knights of grace. The 
grand cross ^ of the order is sometimes given, honoris causa^ to 
sovereigns and others, who then rank as honorary bailiffs. This is 
a gold, white enamelled “ Maltese " cross, surmounted by a crown, 
which is worn suspended round the neck by a black ribbon. Bailiffs, 
profemad knights and chaplains wear m addition a white Unen cross 
sewn on to the left breast. The grand priory of Bohemia has made 
the nursing of the sick its spcciaUty, and especially the organization 
of mihtary hospitals. 1 'he hospice between Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem is under the protection of tlie Austrian emperor. 

ProUskmi OetUrs.^ln addition to the Sovereign Order of the 
Knights of Malta, there exist two Orders of St John of Jerusalem 
which derive their origin from the same source : the Prussian 
Johannil 0 eorden and the English Order of St John of Jerusalem. 
Of these the Prussian order has the most interesting history. At 
the Reformation the master and knights of the bailiwick of Branden- 
burg adopted the new religion. They continued, however, like other 
RitUvsUfm^ to enjoy tlicir corporate rights ; they even continued 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the grand preceptor of the German 
langue I in so far as the confirmation of official appointments was 
concerned, and to send their contributions to the common fund of 

' He was the only German in the list of grand masters. 

* f)o called because the dignitaries wore a larger cross than the 
generality of the knights. 


the order. On the 30th of October 1810, under stress of the miseries 
of the Napoleonic occupation of Prussia, the order was ^cularized 
and its estates confiscated ; in 1812 King Frederick William III. 
founded the chivalrous order of St John, to which the expropriated 
knights were admitted as honorary knights. In 1853 Frederick 
WiUiam TV. reversed this action, abolished the new chivalrous 
order and reconstituted the bailiwick of Brandenburg, on the 
ostensible ground that its maintenance had been guaranteed by the 
treaty of Wc.stpha]ia (1648). The master {Herrenmtister) is elected 
by the chapter. All members of the order must be of noble birth 
and belong to the Evangelical Church. The cross worn is of white 
enamelled gold witli four black eagles between the arms ; a wliite 
hnen cross is also sewn on the left breast of the red tunic which 
lorms part of the uniform. The order has founded, and supports, 
many hospitals, including a hospice at Jerusalem (see Herrlich, Dte 
Bat/ei Brandenburg ^ 4th cd., Berlin, 1904). 

As already mentioned, the English langue, though deprived ol its 
lands, was never formally suppressed. In 1826- 1827 the commission 
instituted by the French knights in 1814, which was aiming at 
taking advantage of the Greek War of Independence to reconquer 
Rhodes or to .secure some other i.sland in the Levant, suggested the 
restoration of the English langue, obviously with the idea of securing 
the help of Great Britain for their project. Certain eminent Enghsh- 
men, e.g. Sir Sydney Smith, had already been affihated to the 
order by the grand master Baron von Hornpesch ; the commission 
now placed itself in communication with the Rev. Sir William Peal, 
chapLun to King George IV., and other Enghsh gentlemen ol 
position. The negotiations resulted in articles of convention re- 
viving tlie Enghsh langue. In 1834 Sir William Peat, elected prior 
of the English langue, qualified himself by taking the oath de fideli 
admimstratione in the court of King's Bench, under the charter 
(never repealed) of Philip and Mary re-establishing the order.* 
b'or fifty years this was all the official recognition obtained by thi.s 
curious and characteristic sham-Gothic restoration of the Romantic 
period. The “ ICnghsh langue," however, though somewhat absurd, 
did good service in organizmg hospital work, notably in the creation 
of the St John’s Ambulance As.sociation, and this work was recog- 
nized in high quarters, the princess of Wales (afterwards Queen 
Alexandra) becoming a lady ol justice in 1876 and the duke of 
Albany joining the order in 1883. In 1888 Queen Victona granted 
a charter formally incorporating the order, the headquarters of 
which had been estabhshed in the ancient gate-way of the }>nory at 
Clcrkenwell. In i88g the prince of Wales (King Edw'ard VII.) was 
in.stalled as grand prior. 

The objects and constitution of the order are practically the 
same as those of its Prussian equivalent. The sovereign is its supreme 
head and patron, the heir to the throne for the time tx;ing its grand 
pnor. It is e.ssentially aristocratic, though— for obvious reasons- 
proof of sixteen quarterings of nobility is not exacted as a condition 
of membership. The cross is the gold, white-enamelled Maltese 
cross, differenced by two hons and two unicorns placed between 
the arms. The order also gives medals to persons of all ranks 
“ for service in the cause of humanity." Among other good work.s, 
it supports an ophthalmic hospital at Jerusalem. Ihilikc the 
Prussian order, the members need not be Protestants, though the\ 
must profess Chri.stianif y.* 

AuTHORiTiKb. — From the 12th century onwards the knight'' 
exerci.sed pecuhar care in the pre.servation of their records, and the 
vast archives of the order are still preserved, all but intact, at Malta. 
These include not only those of the central estabhshment but also 
a large number of those of the separate commanderies. They in- 
clude papal bulls, the records of the general chapter, the statutes oi 
the grand masters, title deeds, cliarters, and from 1629 onwards the 
special tran.sactions of the Conseil d'ttat. 'I'hese materials wort 
exploited by several writers in the 17th and 18th centuries. The fir.st 
was Giacomo Bosio, the 3rd edition of whose Jstorta della . . . 
tUustfissima miliha di S. Gtov, Gierosohmitano was published in 
3 vols. at Rome in 1676. This was followed by S. I%uli’s Codxu 
diplomatico del sacro militare ordine Geros. (2 vols., Lucca, 1733- 
1737) and P. A. Paoli’s Dell* origine ed isMuto del sacro militar ordine 
S>c. (Rome, 1781). These are still useful sources as contaimng 
references to, and extracts from, documents since lost. In 1883 
J . Delaville Lc Roulx published Les A rchives de VOrdre de Saint- Jean 
an analysis of the records preserved at Malta. This was followed 
in 1904 by hi.s monumental Cartulaire ghihal des Hospitaliers di 
Saint- Jean de Jerusalem (1100-1310), 4 vols. folio. This gives (1) all 
documents anterior to 1120, (2) all those emanating from the great 
dignitaries of ttie order (3) all those emanating from popes, em- 
perors, kings and great feudatories, (4) those which fix the date ol 
the foundation of particular commanderies, (5) those regulating the 
relations of the Hospitallers with the lay and ecclesiastical authorities 
and with the other military orders, (6) the rules, statutes and 
customs of the order. Hitherto unpublished documents (from the 
archives of Malta and elsewhere) are published in full ; those already 
published, and the place where they may be found, being indicated 
m proper sequence. Based on the CaehUaite is Le Roulx's Les 


* See Bedford and Holbeche, Appendix D. 

* The medieval vows are, of course, not taken. 
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HospiUUxets «« Terfi Sainie ei en Chypre (Paris, 1O04), an invaluable 
work in which many hitherto obscure problems have been solved. 
It contains a full list of published audxorities. Of English works 
may be mentioned lohn Taalie's History of the Order of Malta 
(1852) : J. M. Kemble’s Historical introduction to Knights 

Hospitallers in England (Camden Soc., London, 1857) ; W. Porter, 
HtsL of the Knights of Malta (2 vols. 1858, new ed. 1883) ; Bedford 
and Holbeche, The Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem 
(1902), for the modem order. . A. P.) 

ST JOHNS, the capital of Newfoundland, situated on tlie cast 
coast of the island, in the peninsula of Avalon, in 47“ 33' 54* N., 
and 52^ 40' 18* W. It is the most easterly city of America, only 
1700 m. from Queenstown in Ireland, and 2030 from Liverpool. 
It stands on rising ground on the north side of a land-locked 
harbour, which opens suddenly in the lofty iron-bound coast, 
'fhe entrance, known as The Narrows, guarded by Signal Hill 
(520 ft.) and South Side Hill (620 ft.), is about 1400 ft. wide, 
narrowing to 600 ft. between Pancake and Chain Rocks. At 
the termination of the Narrows the harbour trends suddenly to 
the west, thus completely shutting out the ocean swell. Vessels 
of the largest tonnage can enter at all periods of the tide. There 
is good wharf accommodation and a well-equipped dry dock. 
St Johns practically monopolizes the commerce of the i.sland (see 
Newfoundland), being the centre of the cod, .seal and whale 
fisheries. The chief industries are connected with the fitting out 
of the fisliing vessels, or with the disposal and manufacture 
of their catch. Steamship lines run to Liverpool, New York, 
Halifax (N.S.) and Saint Pierre. Nearly all the commerce of the 
island is sea-borne, and well-equipped steamers connect St Johns 
with the numerous bays and outports. It is the eastern terminus 
of the government railway across the island to Porl-aux-Basques, 
whence there is steamer connexion with the mainland at Sydney. 

The finest buildings in the city are the Anglican and Roman 
(Catholic cathedrals. Education is controlled by the various 
religious bodies ; many of the young men complete their studies 
in Canada or Clreat Britain. St Johns is not an incorporated 
town. A municipal council was abolished after having largely 
increased the debt of the city, and it i.s now governed by com- 
missioners appointed b) the governor in council. 

St John.s was first settled b>' Devonshire fishermen early in 
the 1 6th century. It was twice sacked by the Prench, and 
captured by them in the Seven Years War (1762), but recaptured 
in the same year, since when it has remained in British possession. 
Both in the war of American independence and in that of 1812 
it was the headquarters of the British fleet, and at one time the 
western end of the harbour was filled up with American prizes. 
The old city, built entirely of wood, was twice destroyed by fire 
(1816-1817 and 1846). Half of it was again swept away in 1892, 
but new and more substantial buildings have been erected. 

ITie population, chiefly of the Roman Catholic faith and of 
Irish descent, increases slowly. In 1901 the electoral district 
of St Johns contained 39,994 inhabitants, of whom 30,486 were 
within the limits of the city. 

ST JOHNS, a town and port of entry of Quebec, Canada, and 
capital of St Johns county, 27 m. S.E. of Montreal by rail, on 
the river Richelieu and at the head of the Chambly canal. Pop. 
(1901) 4030. A large export trade in lumber, grain and farm 
produce is carried on, and its mills and factories produce flour, 
silk, pottery, hats, &c. Three railways, the Grand Trunk, 
Canadian Pacific and Central Vermont, enter St Johns. On the 
Opposite bank pf the river is the flourishing town of St Jean 
dlberville (usually known simply as Iberville), connected with 
St Johns by several bridges. 

SAINT JOHNSBURY, a township and the county-seat of 
Caledonia county, Vermont, U.S.A., on the Passumpsic river, 
about 34 m. E.N.E. of Montpelier. Pop. (1890) 6567 ; (1900) 
7010, of whom 5666 (including 1309 foreign-born) were inhabit- 
ants of the vill^e of the same name. Area of the township, 
about 47 sq. m. Saint Johnsbury is served by the Boston & 
Maine and the Saint Johnsbury & Lake Champlain railways. 
The farms of the township are devoted largely to dairying. In 
the village are a Y.M.C.A. building (1885) ; the Saint Johnsbury 
Academy (1842) ; the Saint Johnsbury Athenaeum (1871), with 
a library (about 1 8,000 volumes in 1909) and an art gallery ; 


the Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science (1891), founded by 
Colonel Franklin Fairbanks ; St Johnsbury Hospital (1895) ; 
Brightlook Hospital (1899, private) ; the large scales manu- 
factory of the E. Hi T. Fairbanks (Company (sec Fairbanks, 
Erastus), and also manufactories 8f agricultural implements, 
steam hammers, granite work, furniture and carriages. There 
are two systems of water- works, one being owneci village. 

The township of Saint Johnsbury was granted to Dr Jonathan 
Arnold (174*- 1 793) and associates in 178O ; in the saiiia year a 
settlement was established and tlie place was named in honour ol 
Jean Hector Saint John de Cr6vec<rur (1731-1813), who wrote 
Letters of an American Farmer (17K2), a glowing description of 
Amenca, which brought thither many immigrants, and who mtro- 
duced {Kitato planting into Franco. The township government was 
orgamzud in 1790, and the village was incor|K>ratud in 1853. 

ST JOHN'S WORT, in botany, the general name for species of 
Hypericum, especially H. p^foratum, small shrubby plants with 
slender stems, sessile opposite leaves which are often dotted with 
pellucid glands, and showy yellow flowers. //. Androsaenium 
IS Tutsan (Fr. tout same), so called from its healing properties. 
H. calycinum (Rose of Sharon), a creeping plant with large almost 
solitary flowers 3 to 4 in. across, is a south-east European plant 
which has become naturalized in Britain in various places in 
hedges and thickets. 

SAINT JOSEPH, a city and the county -seat of Berrien county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan at the mouth of the Saint 
Joseph river, near the S.W. corner of the state. Pop. (1890) 
3733; (*900) 5i55> of whom 1183 were foreign-born; (1904. 
state census) 5322. It is served by the Michigan C’entral and the 
i'^re Marquette railways, by electric intcrurlmn railway to South 
Bend, Indiana, and by a steamboat line to Chicivgo. Benton 
Harbor, about i m. S.W., with which St Joseph is connected by 
electric line, is a terminus of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis railway. The U.S. government has deepened the 
harbour channel to 18 ft. ; and the St Joscjph river has been 
made navigable for veSKseLs drawing 3 ft. from St Joseph to 
Berrien Springs (25 m. by river). A CAnal, 1 %n. long, extends 
from the upper part of the harbour to Benton Harbor. St 
Joseph has a public library. The city is a summer and health 
resort ; it has mineral (saline sulphur) springs and a large 
mineral-water bath house. The general offices and the hospital 
(1902) of the Michigan Children’s Home Soi^icty are here. The 
city has an important trade in fruit, and has various manu- 
factures, including paper, fruit packages, baskets, motor boats, 
gasolene launches, automobile supplies, hosiery and knit goods, 
air guns and sashes and blinds. The municipality owns and 
operates its water-works and electric- lighting plant. 

On or near the site of the present city La Salle built in 1079 Fort 
Miami. In the same county, on or near the site of the present cit> 
of Niles (pop. 1904, 4641), French Jesuits established an Indian 
mission in 1690, and the French government in 1(197 erected Fori 
St Joseph, which was captured from the English by the Indians 
in 17O3, and in 1781 was seized by a Spanish party from St Louib 
Fort Miami has often lieen confused with tins Fort St Joseph, bo in 
farther up the river St Joseph was settled in 1829, incorporated 
as a village in 7836 and first chartered as a city in 1891. 

SAINT JOSEPH, a city and the county-seat of Buchanan 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., and a port of entry, situated in the 
north-western comer of the state on the E. bank of the Missouri 
river. It is the third in size among the cities of the state. Pop. 
(1880) 32,431 ; (1890) 52,324 ; (1900) 102,979, ^hom 
8424 were foreign-bom and 6260 were negroes ; (1910 census) 
77,403. St Joseph is a transportation centre of great import- 
ance. It is served by six railways, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa F6, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, and the St Joseph & Grand Island ; in addition there 
are two terminal railways. A steel bridge across the Missouri 
(built in 1872 ; rebuilt in 1906) connects the city with Elwood, 
Kansas (pop. 1905, 71 1), and is used by two railways. The 
city is laid out on hills above the bluffs of the river. The site 
was completely remade, however (especially in 18(16-1873), 
and the entire business po^on has bwn much graded down. 
The principal public buildings are the Federal building, the 
court house, an auditorium seating 7000, a Union Station and a 
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public Jibmry. 'I’here are six city parks, o/ which the largest 
are Krug Park (jo acres) and Bartlett Park (20 acres). The 
State Jiaspital (No. 2) for the insane (opened 1874) is immediately 
E. of St Joseph ; in the city are the Ensworth^ St Joseph and 
Woodson hospitals, a Menfbrial Home for needy old people and 
the ihjme for Little Vanderers. South St Joseph, a manu- 
facturing suburb, has a library and so has the northern part 
c»f the city. Ihe great stock -yards of South St Joseph are sights 
of great interest. In 1909 the state legislature provided for a 
commission form of government which took effect in April 
1910 ; a council of five, elected by the city at large, has only 
legislative fiowers ; the mayor appoints members of a utilities 
commission, a park commission and a board of public works, 
and all ofFicers except the city auditor and treasurer ; and the 
charter provides for the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall. The city maintains a workhouse (1882), also two market 
houses, and owns and manages an electric-lighting plant. Natural 
gas IS also furnished to the city from oil-fields in Kansas. A 
private company owns the water-works, first built in 1879 and 
since greatly improved. Ihe water is drawn from the Missouri, 

3 m. above the city, and is pumpied thence into reservoirs and 
.settling basins. IJcside the local trade of a rich surrounding | 
farming country, the railway facilities of St Joseph have enabled 
it to build up a great jobbing trade (especially in dry goods), 
and this is still the greatest economic interest of the city, 
(.ommerce and transport were the only distinctive basis of the 
city’s growth and wealth until after 1890, when there was a 
great increa.se in manufacturing, especially, in South St Joseph, 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in the last three 
years of the decade. In 1900 the manufactured product of the 
city and its immediate suburbs was valued at $31,690,736, of 
which $19,009,332 were credited to slaughtering and packing. 

In the decade of 1890-1900 the increase in the value of manu- 
factures (165*9 was almost five times as great in St Joseph 
as in any other of the largest four cities of the state, and this 
v/as due almoslfentirely to the growth of the slaughtering and 
meat-packing business, which is for the most part located outside 
the municipal limits. In 1905 the (census reports did not include 
manufactures outside the actual city limits ; the total value of 
the factory product of the city proficr in 1905 was $11,573,720 ; 
besides slaughtering and packing the other manufactures in 
1905 included men’s factory-made clothing (valued at $1,556,655) 
flourandgrist-millproducts(valued at $683,464),saddlery and har- 
ness (valued at $524,918), confectionery ($437,096), malt liquors 
($407,054), boots and shoes ($350,384) and farm implements. 

In 1826 Joseph Kobidoux, a French half-breed trader, established 
a trading pMt on the site of St Josepli. Following the purchase 
from the Indians of the country, now known as the Platte Purchase, 
in 183(1, a settlement grew up about this trading post, and in 1843 
Robidoux laid out a town here and named it St Joseph in lionour 
of his patron saint. St Joseph became the county-seat in 184(1, 
and In 1851 was first chartered as a city. It early became a trading 
centre of importance, well known as an outfitting point for miners 
and other emigrants to the Rockv Mountain region and the Pacific 
coast. During the Civil War it was held continuously by the Unionists, 
but local sentiment was bitterly divided. After the war a rapid 
development began. In 1885 St Joseph became a city of the second 
class. Undw the state (Constitution of 1875 it has had the right, 
since attaining a population of 100,000, to form a charter for itself. 
In September 1909, at a special election, it adopted the commission 
charter described above. 

8T JUNIBN, a town of west-central France in the department 
of Haute-Vienne, on the right bank of the Vienne, 26 m. W. by 
N. of Limoges on the railway from Limoges to Angouleme. 
Pop. (1906) town, 8484; commune, 11,400. The 12th century 
collegiate church, a fine example of the Romanesque style of 
Limousin, contains a richly sculptured tomb of St Junien, the 
hermit of the 6th century from whom the town takes its name. 
Another interesting building is the Gothic chapel of Notre-Dame, 
with three naves, rebuilt by Louis XL, standing close to a 
rocdievfid bridge over the Vienne. The town, whi(i ranks second 
in the *depaitment in population and industry, is noted for 
leatfa er^dr e ssing ^and the manufacture of gloves and straw paper. 

SA||g*JPaT> ANTOINE LOUIS ijtoN DB RICHEBOUBG 
OB (nHaiaQ4), French revolutionary leader, was bom at 


Decize in the Nivemais on the 25th of August 1767. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution, intoxicated with republican ideas, 
he threw himself with enthusksm into politics, was elected an 
officer in the National Guard of the Aisne, and by fraud — he 
being yet under age— admitted as a member of the electoral 
assembly of his district. Early in 1789 he had published twenty 
cantos of licentious verse, in the fashion of the time, under the 
title of Organt au Vatican. Henceforward, however, he assumed 
a stoical demeanour, which, united to a policy tyrannical 
and pitilessly thorough, became the characteristic of his life. 
He entered into correspondence with Robespierre, who, flattered 
by his worship, admitted him to his friendship. Thus supported, 
^int-Just became deputy of the department of Aisne to the 
National Convention, where he made his first speech on the 
condemnation of Louis XVI. — gloomy, fanatical, remorseless 
in tone — on the^ 13th of November 1792. In the Convention, 
in the Jacobin (.lub, and among the populace his relations with 
Robespierre became known, and he was dubbed the “ St John 
of the Messiah of the People.” HLs appointment as a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety placed him at the centre of 
the political fever-heat. In the name of this committee he was 
charged with the drawing up of reports to the Convention upon 
the absorbing themes of the overthrow of the party of the Gironde 
(report of the 8th of July 1793), of the H6rbertists, and finally, 
of that denunciation of Danton which consigned him and his 
followers to the guillotine. What were then called reports were 
rather appeals to the passions ; in Saint-Just’s hands they 
furnished the occ^asion for a display of fanatical daring, of gloomy 
eloquence, and of undoubted genius ; and— with the shadow of 
Robespierre behind him— they serxxd their turn. Camille 
Desmoulins, in jest and mocker>% said of Saint- Just— the 
youth with the beautiful countenance and the long fair locks 
“He carries hi.s head like a Holy Sacrament." “And 1 ," 
savagely replied Saint-Just, “ will make him carry his like a 
Saint Denis.” The threat was not vain : Desmoulins accom- 
panied Danton to the scaffold. The same ferocious inflexibility 
animated Saint- Just with reference to the external policy of 
France. He proposed that the National Convention should 
itself, through its committees, direct all military movements 
and all branches of the government (report of the loth of October 
1793). This was agreed to, and Saint-Just was despatch(!d to 
Strassburg, in company with another deputy, to superintentl 
the military operations. It was suspected that the enem> 
without was being aided by treason within. Saint- Just’s remedy 
was direct and terrible : he followed his experience in Paris, 

“ organized the Terror,” and soon the heads of all suspects sent 
to Paris were falling under the guillotine. But there were no 
executions at Strassburg, and Saint- Just repressed the exces.ses 
of J. G. ^hneider, who as public prosecutor to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal of the Lower Rhine had ruthlessly applied the 
Terror in Alsace. Schneider was sent to Paris and guillotined. 
The conspiracy was defeated, and the armies of the Rhine and 
Moselle having l)een inspirited by success— Saint-Just himself 
taking a fearless part in the actual fighting— and having effected 
a junction, the frontier was delivered and Germany invaded. 
On his return Saint- Just was made president of the Convention. 
Later, with the army of the North, he placed before the generals 
the dilemma of victory over the enemies of France or trial by 
the dreaded revolutionary tribunal ; and before the eyes of the 
army itself he organized a force specially charged with the 
slaughter of those who should seek refuge by flight. Success 
again crowned his efforts, and Belgium was gained for France 
(May, 1794). Meanwhile affairs in Paris looked gloomier than 
ever, and Robespierre recalled Saint-Just to the capital. Saint- 
Just proposed a dictatorship as the only remedy for the con- 
vulsions of society. At last, at the famous sitting of the 9th 
Thermidor, he ventured to present as the report of the com- 
mittees of General Security and Public Safety a document 
expressing his own views, a sight of which, however, had been 
refused to the other members of committee on the previous 
evening. Then the storm broke. He was vehemently inter- 
rupted, and the sitting ended with an order for Robespierre’s 
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arrest (sec Robespierre). On the following day, the 28th of 
July 1794, twenty -two men, nearly all young, were guillotined. 
Saint- Just maintained his proud self-pos.session to the last. 

See (Euvres de Ju&t, pricidies d'une notice htstonque sur sa 

vie (Paris, l833-'X834) : E. Fleury, Etudes r^oiuitonnatres (2 vols., 
185T), with which cl. articles by Sainte tk'uve (Cammed du lundt, 
vol. V.), CuviUior-Fieury {Portraits pohixqnes et rhiuluHonnatres) , 
E. Hamel, Histoire de Saint- Just (1859), which brought a fine to the 
pubUshers for outrage on pubhc decency ; F. \ Aulard, Les Orateurs 
de la U^idative et de la Convention (2nd ed., Pans, 1905). The 
(Euvres computes de Saint- Just have Ixseu e^ted wiili notes by 
C. Vellay (Paris, 1908). 

ST JUST (St Just in Penwith), a market town in the St Ives 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, vJm. by road \V. 
of Penzance. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5646. 'fhis is the 
most westerly town in England, lying in a wild district i m. 
inland from Cape Cornwall, which is 4 m. N. of Land's End. 
The urban district ha.s an area of 7633 acres, and includes the 
small industrial colonics near some of the most important mines 
in Cornwall. The Levant mine is the chief, the workings extend- 
ing beneath the sea. Traces of ancient workings and several 
exhausted mines are .seen. The church of St Ju.st is Per- 
pendicular, with portions of the fabric of earlier date. There are 
ruins of an oratory dedicated to St Helen on Cape Cornwall. 

ST KILDA, a city of Pourke county, Victoria, Au.stralia, 
3J m. by rail S. of, and suburban to, Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 
20,544. It is a fashionable watering-place on Hobson’s Bay, and 
possesses the longest pier in Australia. The esplanade and the 
public park are finely laid out ; and portions of the sea are 
fenced m to protect bathers. The town hall, the public library , 
tlic assembly hall, and the great Anglican church of All Saints 
arc the chief buildings. 

ST KILDA (Gaelic Ilirla, “ the western land ”), the largest 
of a small group of about sixteen islets of the Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness shire, Scotland. It is included in the civil parish of 
Harris, and is situated 40 m. W. of North Hist. It measures 
3 m. Irom IL to W. and 2 m. from N. to S., has an area ot about 
3500 acres, and is 7 m. in circumference. Except at the landing- 
place on the south-east, the cliffs rise sheer out of deep water, 
mid on the north-east side the highest eminence in the island, 

( onagher, forms a precipice 1220 ft. high. St Kilda is probably 
1 he core of a Tertiary volcano, but, bcside.s volcanic rocks, contains 
hills of sandstone in wiiich the stratification is distinct. The 
boldness of its scenery is softened by the richnes.s of its verdure. 
The inhabitants, an industrious Gaelic-speaking community 
(no in 1851 and 77 in 1901), cultivate about 40 acres of land 
(potatoes, oats, liarlcy), keep aliout 1000 sheej) and a few head 
of cattle. They ciitcli puffins, fulmar petrels, guillemots, razor- 
birds, Manx shearwaters and solan geese both lor their oil and 
for food. Fishing is generally neglected. Coarse tweeds and 
lilanketing are manufactured for home use from the sheep’s 
wool which is plucked from the animal, not shorn. The houses 
are collected in a little village at the head of the East Bay. The 
island is practically inaccessible for eight months of the year, 
but the inhabitants communicate with the outer world by means 
of “ sea messages,” which are despatched in boxes when a strong 
west wind is blowing, and generally make the western islands 
or mainland of Scotland in a week. 

The island has l>ocn in the possession of the Macleods for hundreds 
of years. In 1779 the chief of that day soli it, but in 1871 Macleod 
of Maclcod bought it back, it is stated, for £3000. In 1724 the popu- 
lation was reduced by smallpox to thirty souls. They appear to 
catch what is called O'c " 1x>at-cold " caused by the arrival of strange 
boats, and at one time the children suflcrcd severely from a form of 
lockjaw known as the *' eight days' sickness.” 

Sec works by Donald Munro, high dean of the I.sloa (1585), M 
Martin (lOQt^h Rev. K. Macaulay {1704), R. Connell (1887); Miss 
Goodrich-Freer, TJie Outer Isles ; Kicliard and Cherry Kcarton, 
With Nature and a Camera (1890). 

ST KITTS, or St Christopher, an island in the British West 
Indies, forming, with Nevis and Anguilla, one of the presidencies 
in the colony of the Leeward Islands. It is a long oval with a 
narrow neck of land projecting from the south-eastern end ; 
total length 23 m., area 63 sq. m. Mountains traverse the central 
part from N.W. to S.E., the greatest height l)cing Mount Misery 
(3771 ft.). The island is weU watered, fertile and healthy, and 
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its climate is cool and dry (temperature between 78" and 85* F. ; 
average annual rainfall 38 in.). The circle of land form^ by 
the skirts of the mountains, and the valley of Basseterre con- 
stitute nearly the whole of the cultivated portion. The higher 
slope.s of the hills afford excellent pa.eturage, while the summits 
are crowned with dense woods. Sugar,* molasse.s, rum! salt, 
coffee and tobacco are the chief prcxlucts ; horses and cattle are 
bred. Primary education is compulsory. The principal towns 
are Old Road, Sandy Point and the capital Basseterre^ which 
lies on the S.W. coast (pop. about 10,000). One gooiJ main road, 
macadamized throughout, encircles the island. The local 
legislature consists of 6 official and 6 unofficial members nomin- 
ated by the Crown. St Kitts was discovered hy Columbus in 
1493 and first settled by Sir Thomas Warner in 1623. Five years 
later it was divided between the British and the French, but at 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 it was entirely ceded to the British 
Crown. Population, mostly negroes, 29,782. 

SAINT-LAMBBRT, JEAN FRANCOIS DB (1716-1K03), French 
poet, was born at Nancy on the 2()th of December 1716. He 
entered the army and, when Stanislaus Le.szczynski was estab- 
lished in 1737 as duke of Lorraine, he became an official at his 
court at Luni^ville. He left the army after the Hanoverian 
campaign of 17 56 57 , and devoteil himself to literature, producing 
a volume of descriptive verse, Les Saisons (1769), now ncvci 
read, many articles for the Encydopedte, and some miscellaneous 
w'orks. He was iidmittcd to the .Academy in 1770. His fame, 
however, comes chiefiy from his amours. He was already high 
in the favour of the marquise de Boufflers, Stanislaus’s mistress, 
whom he addressed in his verses as Dons and Themtre, when 
Voltaire in 1 748 came to Lun(^ville with the marquise de Chktelet 
Her infatuation for him and its fatal termination are known to 
all readers of the life of Voltaire. His subsequent liaison with 
Madame d’Houdetot, Rousseau’s Sophie, though hardlv less 
disastrous to his rival, continued for the whqle lives of him.sclf 
and his mistress. Saint l^mliert’s later years were given to 
philo.sophy. He published in 1798 the Privaf^ des maeurs chez 
toutes les nations on calcchisme uuwrrsel, and published his 
(Euvres phtlosophiques (1803), two years before his death on the 
9th of February 1803. Madame d’Houdetot survived until the 
28th of January 1813. 

See C. Maugras, La Cour de Lun^vtlle (190,^) and La Marquise de 
Uoufflcrs (1907) ; hI«o the literature cloaling with Rousseau and 
Voltaire. 

ST LAWRENCE. The river St l^wrence, in Nqrth America, 
with the five frcsh w'ater inland seas (.see Great Lakes), Superior, 
Michig.in, Huron, ICrie and Ontario, forms one of the great river 
sy.stems of the world, having a length, from the source of the river 
St Louis (which ri.ses near the source of the river Mississippi and 
falls into the head of Lake Superior) to C!ape Ga.sp^, where it 
empties into the Gulf of St l^iwrcnce, of 2100 m. The river is 
here considered as rising at the foot of Lake Ontario, in 44° i o' N., 
yt/ 30' W., where the name St Lawrence is first applied to it. 

The river, to the point where it crosses 45“ N. in its north 
westerly course, forms the boundary line between the state of 
Nevr York and the province of Ontario ; thence to the sea it is 
wholly within Canadian territory, running through the province 
of Quebec. At Point des Monts, 260 m. below Quebec, it is 
26 m. wide, and where it finally merges into the (mlf of St 
LawTcnce, 150 m. farther on, it is 90 m. wide, this stretch being 
broken by the large island of Anticosti, l>dng fairly in the mouth. 
The character of the river banks varies with the geological 
formations through which it runs. Passing over the Archaean 
rocks of the l.aurentian from Kingston to Brockville the shores 
arc very irregular, and the river is broken up by protrusions of 
glaciated summits of the granites and gneisses into a large 
number of picturesque islands, ” The Thousand Islands,” 
greatly frequented as a summer resort. From Brockville to 
Montreal the river runs through flat-bedded Cambro-siluriun 
limestones, with rapids at several points, which are all run by 
light-draught passenger b lats. For the up trip the rapids are 
avoided by canalization. From Montretil to Three Rivers the 
course is through an alluvial plain over-lying the limestones, 
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the river at one point expanding into Lake St Peter, 20 m. long to Liverpool via New York involves rail or 7-ft. canal 

by 10 m. wide, wth a priaically uniform depth of 10 ft. ^elow of 496 m- and an ocean voyage of 3034 MUtical miles. Via 

■niree Rivers the banks grow gradually higher until, after passing ; Montreal there is a i 4 -ft. transport of 348 m. and nyer and 

Quebec through a cleft in slate rocks of Cambrian age, the river . ocew voy^e of 2772 nauticd mil^. From Quebec to Livegiool 
widens washing the feet «)f the Laurentian Mountains on lU i by Cape Race is 2801 nautical iiules, while the route by BeUe 
north Jiiore • whUe a iflore moderately hilly country, terminating ' Isle, more nearly a great circle course, usually taken between 
in the Shickshock Mountains of the Gasp 6 Peninsula, skirts its ; July and October, is only 2633 nautical miles. On the other 
south shore * Lawrence is nof open throughout the year ; the 

l^roiw Kingston, at the head of the river, to Montreal, a average time between the arrival of the first vessel at Montreal 
distance of 170 m., navigation is limited to vessels of 14 ft. from sea and the departure of the last ocean vessel is seven 
draught by the capacity of the canals. From Montreal to j months. From Kingston to Quebec the river freezes over jevery 
Ouelwr 160 m a shin channel has been dredged to a depth of ! winter, except at points where the current is rapid. 


Below 


to ft. ; below Quebec the river is tidally navigable by vessels 
of any draught. The canals on the St Lawrence above Montreal 
have been enlarged to the capacity of the Welland canal, the 
improved system having been opened to commerce in the autumn 
of 1 800. Instead of enlarging the BeauharnoLs canal, on the south 
.side of the river, a new canal, the “ Soulanges,” was built from 
Coteau Landing to Cascades Point, on the north side, the Beaii- 
hamois canal still being used for small barges. The locks of the 


Quebec, although there is heavy border ice, the river never 
freezes over. For a few winters, while the bridge accommodation 
at Montreal was restricted to the old single-track Victoria 
bridge, railway freight trains were run across the ice bridge on 
temporarj^ winter tracks. Efforts have been made to lengthen 
the season of navigation by using specially constructed steamers 
to break the ice ; and it is claimed that the season of navigation 
could be materially lengthened, and winter floods prevented 


enlarged canals arc all 45 ft. wide, with an available depth of , by keeping the river open to Montreal. Winter ferries arc 
14 ft. and a minimum length of 270 ft. The following table maintained at Quebec, between Prince Edward Island and 


shows the canalized stretches in this portion of the river : — 
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In the stretch between Montreal and Quebec the ship channel, 
begun by the Montreal Harbour Commissioners, has been assumed 
by the Dominion government as a national work, and improve- 
ments, involving extensive dredging, have been undertaken 
with the aim of securing everywhere a minimum depth of 
30 ft. with ,a minimum width of 450 ft. The whole river 
from Kingston to the sea is well supplied with aids to navi- 
gation. in the dredged portions lights are arranged in pairs 
of leading lights on foundatioas sufficiently high and solid 
to resist the pressure of ice movement, and there is an elabo- 
rate system of fog alarms, gas-lighted and other buoys, as well 
as telegraphic, wireless and telephonic communication, storm 
signal, weather and ice reporting statioas and a life-saving 
service. 

Montreal, at the head of ocean navigation, the largest city 
in Canada, is an important distributing centre for all points in 
western Canada, and enjoys an extensive shipping trade with 
the United Kingdom, the sea-going shipping exceedmg 1,500,000 
tuns, and the inland shipping approxunating 2,000,000 tons, 
annually. Quebec is the summer port used by the largest 
steamers in the Canadian trade. There are numerous flourishing 
towns on both banks of the river, from Kingston, a grain trans- 
ferring port, to the sea. Large quantities of lumber, principally 
spruce (fir) and paper pulp, are manufactured at small mills 
along the river, and shipp^ over sea directly from the place 
of production. The mail steamers land and embark mails 
at Rimouski, to or from which they arc conveyed by roil along 
the south shore. 

The importance to Canada of the river St Lawrence as a 
national trade route cannot be over-estimated. As a natural 
highway between aU points west of the Maritime Provinces and 
Europe it i|J|pc|ue in jpermitting ocean traffic to penetrate 
1 ooo m. moreover , the shortest 

freight rout||HBn the Great Lakes to Europe. From Buffalo 


Nova Scotia, and between Newfoundland and Sydney, Cape 
Breton. In the winter of 1898-1899 
an attempt was made to run a winter 
steamer from Paspebiac to England, 
but it was not successful, principally 
because an unsuitable vessel was used. 
To pass through the field of ice that 
is always present in the gulf, in 
greater or lesser quantity, specially 
strengthened vessels are required. 

The nver above tide water is not 
subject to excessive flooding, the maxi- 
mum rise in the spring and early 
summer months, chiefly from northern 
tnbutaries irom the Ottawa eastward, 
being 10 ft. The Great Lakes serve as 
impounding reservoirs for the gradual 
distribution of all overflows in the west. At Montreal, soon after the 
river freezes over each winter, there is a local rise of about 10 It. in 
the level of the water in the harbour, caused by restriction of the 
channel by anchor ice ; and m the spring of the year, when the volume 
of the water is augmented, this obstruction leads to a further rise, in 
1886 reaching a height of 27 ft. above ordinary low water. To 
prevent flooding of the lower parts of the city a dike was in 1887 
built along the river front, which prevented a serious flooding in 
1899 

Tides enter tlie Gulf of St Lawrence from the Atlantic chiefly 
through Cabot Strait (between Cape Breton and Newfoundland), 
which IS 75 m.wide and 250 fathoms deep. The tide entering through 
Belle Isle Strait, 10 m. wide and 30 fathoms deep, is comparatively 
little felt. The tidal undulation, in passing through the gulf, expands 
so widely as to be almost inappreciable in places, as, for example, 
at the Magdalen Islands, in the middle of the gulf, where the range 
amounts to about 3 ft at springs, becoming eflaced at neaps. There 
IS also httle more tide than this at some points on the north shore 
of Prince Edward Island. The greatest range is attained in North- 
umberland Strait and in Chaleur Bay, where it amounts to 10 ft. 
At the entrance to the estuary at Anticosti it has again the oceanic 
range of alxiut (» ft., and jiroceeds up the estuary with an ever- 
increasing range, which attains its maximum of 19 ft. at the lower 
end of Orleans Island, O50 m. from the ocean at Cabot Strait. This 
must be considered the true head of the estuary. At Quebec, 30 m. 
farther up, the range is nearly as great ; but at 40 m. above Quebec 
it is largely cut ofl by the Kicheheu Rapids, and finally ceases to 
be felt at Three Rivers, at the lower end of Lake St Peter, 760 m. 
from the ocean. 

The St Lawrence provides ample water-power, which is being 
increasingly used. Its rapids have long been used for milling and 
factory purposes ; a wing dam on the north side of Lachine Rapids 
furnishes electricity to Montreal ; the falls of Montmorency light 
Quebec and run electric street cars ; and from Lake Superior to 
the gulf there are numerous points on the tributaries to the St 
Lawrence where power could be used. 

Nearly all the rivers flowing into the St Lawrence below 
Quebec are stocked with salmon {Salmo sedar), and are preserved 
and leased to anglers by the provincial government. In the salt 
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water of the gulf and lower river, mackerel, cod, herring, smelt, 
sea>trout, striped bass and other fish are caught for market. 

The St Lawrence is spanned by the following railway bridges : 
U) A truss bridge built near Cornwall in 1900 by the New York 
& Ottawa railroad, now operated by the New York Central 
railroad, (a) A truss bridge with a swing, built in 1890 by the 
Canada Atlantic railway at Coteau Landing. (3) A cantilever 
bridge built in 1887 by the Canadian Pacific railway at Caugh- 
nawaga. (4) The Victoria Jubilee bridge, built a.s a tubular 
bridge by the Grand Trunk railway in i860, and transformed 
into a truss bridge in 1897-1898. The new bridge rests on the 
piers of the old one, enlarged to receive it, is 6592 ft. long by 
67 ft. wide, has 25 spans, double railway and trolley tracks, 
driveways and sidewalks, and was erected without interruption 
of traffic. (5) A vcr}' large cantilever bridge, having a central 
span of 1800 ft., crosses the river at a point 7 m. above Quebec, 
rhe southern half of the superstructure, while in course of 
erection in August 1907, fell, killing 78 men, and necessitating a 
serious delay in the completion of the work. 

The river St I^wrcnce was di.scovered by Jacques Cartier, 
commissioned by the king of France to explore and trade on the 
American coast. Cartier entered the strait of Belle Isle in 1534 ; 
but Breton fishermen had j^rcviously resorted there in summer | 
and penetrated as far as Brest, eleven leagues west of Blanc 
Sablon, the dividing line between Quebec and Labrador. (!artier 
circled the whole gulf, but missed the entrance to the river. On 
his second voyage in 1536 he named a bay on the north shore 
of the gulf, which he entered on the loth of August, the fea.st 
of St l^wrcncc, Baye Sainct Laurens, and the name gradually 
extended over the whole river, though C.artier himself alway.s 
wrote of the River of Canada. Early in September, he reached 

Canada,” now Quebec, and on the 2nd of October reached 
liochelaga, now Montreal. No permanent settlement was then 
made. The first, Tadousac, at the mouth of the Saguenay, was 
established by Champlain in 1603, and Quebec was settled by 
him in x6o8. Between that time and 1616 Champlain explored 
the whole river system as far west as Lake Huron, reaching it 
by way of the Ottawa river, and taking possession of the countr)" 
in the name of the king of France. It became British by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1763. 

See S. E. Dawson, I'he St Lawrence, its Basin ami Border i.ands 
(New York, 1905) (historical) ; .S^ Lawrence Pilot (7th ed., Hydro- 
graphic Office, Admiralty, London, igoO) ; Sailing’ Directions for 
tJte St Lawrence Ptver to Montreal (United Stattis Hydrograpluc 
Office publication, No. 108 1), Washington, IQ07) ; Annual Reports 
of the Canadian Departments of Marine and Fisheries, Public Works, 
and Koilways and Canals, Ottawa) ; Transactions (Koyal Society, 
Canada. 1898 -i8gg), vol. iv. sec. iii ; T. C. Keefer on " Ice Floods 
and Winter Navigation of the St Lawrence," Transactions (Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers, Presidential Address of W P Anderson, 
on improvements to navigation on St I-awrence, 1004). 

(W. P. A ) 

ST LEQBR, SIR ANTHONY (r. 1496-1559), lord deputy of 
Ireland, eldest son of Ralph St Lcger, a gentleman of Kent, was 
educated abroad and at Cambridge. He quickly gained the 
favour of Henry VIII., and was appointed in j 537 president of a 
commission for inquiring into the condition of Ireland. This 
work he carried out with ability and obtained much useful 
knowledge of the country. In 1540 he was appointed lord 
deputy of Ireland. His first task was to repress disorder, and 
he at once proceeded with severity against the Kavanaghs, per- 
mitting them, however, to retain their lands, on their accepting 
feudal tenure on th< English model. By a similar policy he 
exacted obedience from the O’Mores, the O’Tooles and the 
O’Conors in Leix and Offaly ; and having conciliated the O’Briens 
in the west and the earl of Desmond in the south, the lord deputy 
carried an act in the Irish parliament in Dublin conferring the 
title of king of Ireland on Henry VIII. and his heirs. Conn 
O’Neill, who in the north had remained sullenly hostile, was 
brought to submission by vigorous measures. For the most 
part, however, St Leger’s p|olicy was one of moderation and 
conciliation — rather more so, indeed, than Henry VIII. approved. 
He recommended The O’Brien, when he gave token of a sub- 
missive disposition, for the title of earl of Thomond ; O’Neill I 


i was created earl of Tyrone ; an administrative council was 
I instituted in the province of Munster ; and in 1544 a levy' of 
! Irish soldiers was raised for service in Henry VIII. ’s wars. 
St Leger’s personal influence was proved by an outbreak ol 
disturb^ce when he visited England •in 1544, and the prompt 
. restoration of order on his return some mdhths later. St Leger 
I retained his office under Edward VI., and again effectually 
j quelled attempts at rebellion by the O’Conors afid O’ Byrnes. 
! From 1548 to 1550 he was in England. He returned charged 
with the duty of introducing tlic reformed liturgy into Ireland. 
His conciliator)' methods brought upon him the accusation tliat 
' he lacked zeal in the cause, and led to his recall in the summer 
j of 1551. After the accession of Mary he was again appointed 
I lord deputy in October 1553, but in consequence of a charge 
again.st him of keeping false ai'counts he was recalled for the 
third lime in 1556. While the accusation was still under investi- 
gation, he died on the i6tli of March 1559. 
j By his wife Agnes, daughter of Hugh W’arham, a niece of 
I Archbishop Warliam, he had three sons, William, W'arham and 
i Anthony. William died in his father's lifetime leaving a son, 
Sir Warham St Leger (d. lOoo), who was father of Sir William 
St Leger (d. 1642), president of Munster. Sir William look part in 
“ the flight of the carls ” (see O’Neili.) in 1O07, and spent several 
years abroad. Having received a pardon from James I. and 
extensive grants of land in Ireland, he was appointed president 
of Munster by Charle.s 1 . in 1627. He warmly supported the 
arbitral^" government of Strafford, actively assisting in raising 
and drilling the Irish levies destined for the service of the king 
against the Purliumcnl. In the gn at rebellion of 1641 he bore 
: the chief responsibility for dealing with the insurgents in Munster; 

but the forces and supplies placed at his disposal were utterly 
I inadequate. He executed martial law in his province with the 
i greatest severity, hanging large numbers of rebels, often without 
i much proof of guilt, lie was still struggling wit[i the insurrection 
when he died at Cork on the 2nd of July 1642. Sir William'.s 
daughter Margaret married Murrough O’Brien, itt earl of Inchi- 
quin ; his son John was father of Arthur Si Leger, created 
I VLseount Doneraile in 1703. 

! A biography of Sir Anthony St Leger will lx* found in jlthena*' 
j Cantabrtfiicnscs, by C. H. Cooper and T. Coopei (Cambnclgv, 1858) ; 
see also Calendar of State Papers relating tv Ireland, Hen. Vfjl.-Eliz . 
Calendar of Letters and Papers of the Rctfin of Henry VI 11 ; Calendar 
of State Papers {Domesiif Series), Edward VI.- James /. ; Calendar 
of Carew MSS. , J. O’Donovan edition of Annals of Ireland by the 
Four Masters (7 vols,, Dublin. 1851) , Richard Bagwell, Ireland 
under the Tudors (3 vol.s , London, 1K85- iSyid ; | A Froude, History 
\ of England (12 vols , London, 185O 1870). For Sir William St Leger, 

; see Strafford’s Letters and Despatches (2 vols., London, 173Q) ; Thomas 
Carte, History of the Life of James, Duke of Ormonde ((> vola., Oxford, 
1851) ; History of the Irish Confederation and the War tn Ireland, 
edited by Sir J, T, Gilbert (J^iiblin, 1882 1891). (R. J. M ) 

ST LEONARDS, EDWARD BURTENSHAW SUGDEN, ist 

Baron (1781-1875), lord chancellor of Great Britain, was the son 
of a hairdresser of Duke Street, Westminster, and was born on 
the 1 2th of Februar)' 1781. After pradising for some years as a 
conveyancer, he was called to the l)ar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1807, 

I having already published his well-known treatise on the Law 
• of Vendors and Purchasers ed., 1 862). in 1822 he was made 
king’s counsel and chosen a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
i returned at different times for various boroughs to the House of 
I Commons, where he made himself prominent by his opposition to 
{ the Reform Bill of 1832. He was appointed solicitor-general in 
; 1829, was named lord chancellor of Ireland in 1834, and again 
1 filled the same office from 1841 to 1846. Under l.x)rd Derby’s 
j first administration in 1852 he became lord chancellor and was 
I raised to the peerage as 1 /jrd Si Leonards. In this position he 
devoted him.self with energy and vigour to the reform of the law ; 
Ixird Derby on his return to power in 1858 again offered him the 
same office, which from considerations of health he declined. 
He continued, however, to take an active interest especially in the 
legal matters that came before the House of Lords, and bestowed 
his particular attention on the reform of the law of property. 
He died at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, on the 29th of January 

*875- 
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After his death his wiiJ was missing, but his daughter. Miss 
Charlotte Sugden, was able to recollect the contents of a most 
intricate document, and in the action of Sugdcn v. Lord St 
Leonards (f..R. i P.D. 154) the court accepted her evidence 
and cranted probate of a paper propounded as containing the 
provisions of the \odi will. 'Ihis decision established the pro- 
position that^the contents of a lost will may be proved by 
secondary evuience, even of a single witness. 

Lorci St Leonards was the author of various iinp«irtant legal 
iMiblications, many of wfucli have jiassed througJi several cditioii.s. 
IJesides the treatise on purchasers already iiiontioned, they include 
Powers, Cases, dnided by the House of Lords, (nWert on Uses, New 
Real Property Law^ and Handvbook of Property Law, Misrepresenta- 
tions in Campbell's Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, corrected by 
St Leonards. See The limes (p>tli of January 1^75) , E. Manson, 
Builders of our Law (1904) . J K. Allay, Lives of the Victorian 
Chancellor' , vol, ii. 

ST LIZIER-DE-COUSERANS, u village of south-western 
France in the department of Ari^gc on the right bank of the 
Salat, I m. N.N.W. of St Girons. Pop. (1906) 615 ; commune 
St Lizier, in ancient time.s one of the twelve cities of 
Novempopulania under the name of Lugdunum Consoranorum, 
wa.s later cajiital of the Coiiseran.s and seat of a bishopric (sup- 
pre.ssed at the Revolution) to the holders of which the town 
belonged. It has a cathedral of the T2th and 14th centuries with 
a fine Romanesque cloister and preserve.s remarkable remains of 
Roman ramparts. The old episcopal palace (ryth century) 
and the udjfiining church (14th and 17th centurie.s), once the 
cathedral with ils fine chapter-hall (12th century), form part 
of a liinatii! asylum. The Salat is crossed by a bridge of the 
12th or 13th century. Tiie town C/wes its nam.^ to its bishop 
Lyccrius, who is said to have saved it from the V^andals in the 
7th centur>’. The chief event in its history was its deva.station 
in 1130 by Bernard III., count of Comminges, a disaster from 
which it never completely rero\Trcd. 

ST LO, a Uiwnof north-western France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Manchg, 47 J m. W. by S. of Caen by rail. Pop. (iqofi) 
town 9379; commune, 12,181. St Lo is situated on a rocky 
hill on the right bank of thi* Vire. Its chief building is the 
(lOtliic church of Notre-J)ame, dating mainly from the i6th 
centur>\ The facade, flanked by two lofty towers and richly 
decorated, is impressive, despite its lack of harmony. There is 
a Gothic pulpit outside the choir. In the hotcl-de-villc is the. 

“ Torigni marble,” the pedestal of an ancient statue, the in- 
scriptions on which relate chiefly to the annual assemblies of the 
Gallic deputies held at Lyons under the Romans. The modern 
church of Saintc-Croix preser\'C.s a Romanesque portal which 
lielonged to the church of an ancient Benedictine abbey. St Lo 
is the seat of a prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a training college for ma.sters, a school of drawing, 
a branch of the Bank of France, a chamber of arts and manu- 
factures, and a government stud. The town has trade in grain, 
fat stock, troop-horses and farm produce, and c;irries on tanning, 
wool-spinning and bleaching and the manufacture of woollen 
and other fabrics. 

St LA, called Briovera in the Gallo-Roman period, owes its present 
name to St L6 (Laudus), bishop of Coutancea (d. sb8). In the middle 
agus St L6 became an important fortress as well as a centre for the 
weaving industry. It sustained numerous sieges, the last in 1574, 
when the town, w'hich had embrac.iMl Calvini.sm. was stornn'd by 
the Catholics and many of its inhabitants ina.ssacre'1. In 1800 the 
town was made capitaTof its department in place of Contances. 

ST LOUIS, the chief city and a port of entrt' of Mi.ssouri, and 
the fourth in population among the cities of the United States, 
.situated on the W. bonk of the Mississippi river, about 20 m. 
below its confluence with the Missouri, 200 m. above the influx 
of the Ohio, and 1270 m. above the Gulf of Mexico, occupying 
a land area of 61-37 sq. m. in a commanding central position 
in the great drainage basin of the Mississippi system, the richest 
portion of the continent. Pop. (1880) 350,518, (1890) 451,770, 
(1900) ^575,238, (1910) 687,029. 

The central site is marked by an abrupt terraced rise from the 
river to an easily sloping tableland, 4 or 5 m. long and somewhat 
less than i m. liroad, behind which are rolling hills. The length 
of the river-frpnt is about 19 m. The average elevation of the 


I city is more than 425 ft. ; and the recorded extremes of low and 
' high water on the river are 379 and 428 ft. (both established in 
I 1844). I'he higher portions of the city lie about 200 ft, above 
the river level, and in general the site is so elevated that there 
can be no serious interruption of business except by extraordinary 
floods. The natural drainage is excellent, and the sewerage 
.system, long very imperfect, has been made adequate. The street 
plan is approximately rectilinear. The stone-paved wharf or 
nvcr-fronl, known as the Levee or Front Street, is 3*7 m. long. 
Market Street, running E. and W., is regarded as the central 
thoroughfare ; and the numbering of the streets is systematized 
with reference to this line and the river. Broadway (or Fifth 
Street, from the river) and Olive Street are the chief shopping 
centres ; Washington Avenue, First (or Main) and Second Streets 
are devoted to wholesale trade ; and Fourth Street is the financial 
centre. The most important public buildings arc the federal 
building, built of Maine granite ; the county court house (1839 
1862, $1,199,872), — a semi-classic, plain, massive stone structure, 
the Four Courts (1871, $755,000), built of cream-coloured Joliet 
.stone, and a rather effective city hall (1890-1904, $2,000,000), 
in Victorian Gothic style in brick and stone. The chief slave- 
market before the War was in front of the Court House. The 
City Art Museum, a handsome semi-classic structure of original 
design, and the Tudor-Gothic buildings of the Washington 
University, are perhaps the most satisfying structures in the city 
architecturally. Among other noteworthy buildings are the Public 
Library, the Mercantile 1 ibrary, the Mercantile, the Mississippi 
Valley, the Missouri-Linccln, and the St Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany buildings ; the German-Renaissance home of the Mercantile 
Club ; the florid building of the St Louis* Club ; the Merchants’ 
Exchange ; the Missouri School for the Blind ; the Coliseum, 
built in 1897 for conventions, horse shows, &c., torn down in 
1907 and rebuilt in Jefferson Avenue, and the Union Station, 
used by all the railways entering the city. This last was opened 
in 1894, and cost, including the site, $6,500,000 ; has a train-shed 
with thirty-two tracks, covers some eleven acres, and is one of 
the largest and finest railway stations in the world. The cit\ 
owns a number of markets. In 1907 a special architectural 
commission, appointed to supervise the construction of new 
municipal buildings, purchased a site adjacent to the Cit\' 
Hall, for new city courts and jail, which were begun soon 
afterwards. 

The valley of Mill Occk (once a lake bed, “ Chouteau Pond,” 
and afterwards the central sewer) traverses the city from W. 
to E. and gives entry to railways coming from the W. into the 
Union Station. The terminal system tor connecting Missouri 
with Illinois includes, in addition to the central passenger station, 
vast centralized freight warehouses and depots; an elevated 
railway along the levee ; passenger and freight ferries across 
the Mississippi with railway connexions ; two bridges across 
the river ; and a tunnel leading to one of them under the streets 
of the city along the river front. The Merchants’ Bridge (1887- 
1890, $3,000,000), used solely by the railways, is 1366-5 ft. 
long in channel span, with approaches almost twice as long. 
The Eads Bridge (1868-1874; construction cost $6,536,730. 
total cost about $10,000,000) is 3 m. fartlier down the river ; 
it carries both wagon ways and railway tracks, is 1627 ft. clear 
between shore abutments, and ha.s three spans. Built entirely 
of steel above the piers, it is a happy combination of strength 
and grace, and was considered a marvel when erected. 

St Louis has exceptionally fine residential streets that are 
accounted among the handsomest in the world. The most notable 
are Portland Place, Westmoreland Place, Vandeventer Place, 
Kingsbuiy Place, &c., in the neighbourhood of Forest Park : 
bro^ parked avenues, closed with ornamental gateways, and 
flanked by large houses in fine grounds. The park system of 
the city is among the finest in the country, containing in 1910 
2641-5 acres (cost to 1909, $6,417,745). Forest Park (1372 
acres), maintained mainly in a natur^, open-country state, 
is the largest single member of the system. In one end of it 
was held the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904. Tower 
Grove Park (277 acres) and the Missouri Botanical Gardens 
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(45 acres), probably the finest of their kind in the country, 
were ffifts to the city from a public-spirited citizen, Henry 
Shaw (i8oo-i88q), who also endowed the botanical school of 
Washington University. Ciirondelet (180 acres), O’Fallon (158 
acres), and Fairground (129 acres, including a 65-acre athletic field) 
are the finest of the other parks. King’s Highway is a boulevard 
(partly completed in 1910) from the Mississippi on the S. to the 
Mississippi on the N., crossing the western part of the city. 
In accord with a general movement in American cities late in 
the 19th century, St I^uis made a beginning in the provision of ; 
small “ neighbourhood parks,” intended primarily to Ixjtter the 1 
lives of the city’s poor, and vacation playgrounds for children ; I 
and for this purpose five blocks of •tenements were condemned 
by the city. In the different parks and public places are statues 
of Columbus, Shakespeare (Tower Grove Park) and Humboldt 
(Tower Grove Park), by Ferdinand von Mueller of Munich ; i 
a replica of the Schiller monument at Marbach in (kTmany, 
and of Houdon’s Washington (Lafayette Park) ; statues of 
Thomas Hart Benton (Lafayette Park ; by Harriet Hosmer), 
of Francis Preston Blair (W. W. Gardner) and Edward Tiates 
(J. W. McDonald), both in Forest Park, and of Cieneral Grant 
(R. P. Bringhiirst) in the City Hall Park ; all of these being in 
bronze. In the cemeteries of the city — of which the largest are 
Bellefontaine (350 acres) and Calvary (415 acres) — there are 
notable monuments to Henry Shaw, and to Nathaniel Lyon, 
Sterling Price, Stephen W. Kearny and W. T. Sherman, all 
closely associated with St Louis or Missouri. There are various 
lake, river and highland pleasure-resorts near the city ; and * 
about 12 m. S. is Jefferson Barracks, a national military post 
of the first class. The old arsenal within the cit> , about which 
centred the opening events of the C’ivil War in Missouri, htis 
been mainly abandoned, and part of the grounds given to the 
municipality for a park. 

The annual fair, or exposition, was held in the autumn of each 
year-~-except in war time— from 1855 to 1902, cesising with the 
preparations for the World’s Fair of 1904. One day of Fair 
Week (“ Big Thursday ”) was a city holiday ; and one evening 
of the week was given over after 1878 to a nocturnal illuminated 
pageant known as the Procession of the Veiled Prophet, with 
accom])animents in the style of the carnival (Mardi Gras) at 
New (irlcans : this pageant is still continued. 

Among the educational institutions of the city, Wa.shington 
Universily, a largely endowed, non-sectanan, co-ed ucational school 
o])onecl jn 1857, is the most prominent Under its control are three 
secondary schools, Smith Academy ami the Manual 'I'raining School 
for Boys, and Mary Institute foi Girls. The university embraces a 
• lepartmont of aits and scienct's, which includes a college and a 
school ol engineering and architecture, and s]K*cial schools of law, 
meilicine (1890), dentistry, fine arts, social economy and botany. 
Affiliated with the university is the St Louis School ot Social Economy, 
called until 1909 the St Louis School of Philanthrimy, and in 190O- 
1909 afliliatcd with the university of Missouri The Russell Sage 
Foundation co-operates with this school. In 1909 Washington 
University had 1045 students. In 1905 the department of arts 
and sciences and the law sciiool were removed to the outskirts of 
the city, where a group ol buildings of Tudor-Gothic style in red 
Mi-ssouri granite were erected upon grounds, which with about 
$b, 000, 000 for buildings and endowment, were given to the univer- 
sity St Louis University had its beginnings {1818) as a Latin 
academy, became a cullogc 111 1820, anil was incorporated as a 
university in 1832. One of the leading Jesuit colleges of the United 
States, it is the parent-school of six other prominent Jesuit colleges 
in the Middle West In igio it comprised a .school of philosophy 
and science (1832), a divinity school (1834), a medical school (183b), a 
law school (1843), a dei tal school (1908), a college, three academics 
and a commercial department ; and its enrolment was 1181. It is 
the third largest, and the Christian Brothers' College (1851), also 
Roman Catholic, is the fourth largest educational institution in the 
state The Christian Brothers' College had in 1910 30 instructors 
and 300 students, niost of whom were in the preparatory department 
Besides the Divinity School of St Louis University, there are three 
theological seminaries, Concordia (Evangelical Lutheran, 1839), 
Eden Evangelical College (Gorman Evangelical Synod of North 
America, 1830) and Kenrick Theological Seminary (Roman Catholic, 
1894). There are two evening law schools, Benton College (1896) 
and^ Metropolitan College (1901). 

The public school system came into national prominence under 
the administration (1867 1880) of William T. Harris, and for many 
years has been recognized as one of the liest in the United States. 
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The first permanent kindergarten in the country in connexion with 
the public schools was established in St Louis in 1873 by W. T. Harris 
(tf.e.L then superintendent of schools, and Miss Susan EUen Blow. 
The first public kindergarten trainmg school was established at tiie 
same time. There is a teachers' college in the city school system, 
and there are special schools for backward children. Several n^hoo! 
buildings have been successfully used a.s civic centres. The city 
has an excellent educational museum, material from which is avail- 
able for object lessons in nature study, history, gitigraphy, art, 
&c , in all public schools. In the year 1907-1908 the total receipts 
for public education were $4,219,000, and the expendituf^ was 
l3>7^9,b04. '1‘he City Board of Education was chartered in 1897. 

The German element has lent strength to musical and gymnastic 
societies. The Museum and School of Fine Arts was established in 
iKyt) as the .Art Department of Washington I'liiversity. In iqo8 it 
first received the jirocecds of a city tax of one-fifth niill per dollar, 
and in 1909 it was reorganized as the City Art Museum. In its 
building (the ‘‘ .Art Palace," built in 1903-1904 at a cost of $943,000 
lor the Louisiana Purchase Exposition ; now owned by the city) 
in Forest Park are excellent collections (largely loaned) of .sculpture 
and paintings (illustrating particularly the development of Amencan 
.art) and of art objects. The School of l^ine Arts, now .separate from 
the museum and a part of Washington University, has classes in 
painting, drawing, design, illustration, modelling, pottery, book- 
binding, &c. Among the libraries the greatest collections are those 
of the Mercantile Library (in iqio, 136,000 volumes and pamphlets), 
a subscription library founded in 1H46, and the public library (18O3) 
a fine city library since 1H94, with 312,000 volumes in 1910 and six 
branch libraries, tlie gilt ol Andrew Carnegie, who also gave tlie city 
$300,000 towards the new public library, which was begun in 1909 
and cost $1,500,000. Other notable collections .are those of the St 
Louis Academy of Science and of the Mmsouri Botanical Gardens. 
There are at least three newspapers of national repute : the Republic, 
established in 1808 as the Missouri ('•azette, and in 1 822-1 88() called 
the Missouri Republican ; the Globe- Democrat (1832) ; and the 
Westltche Post (1857). 

In trade, industry^ and wealth St Louis is one of the most 
substantial cities of the Union. Its growth has been steady ; 
but without such ” booms ” as have marked the history^ of many 
western cities, and especially Chicago, of which St Louis was for 
several decades the avowed rival. The primacy, of the northern 
city was clear, however, by 1880. St Louis has borne a reputa- 
tion ftir conservatism and solidity. Its manufaefures aggregate 
three-fifths the value of the total output of the state. In 1880 
their value was Sr 14,333,375, 1^9° $228,700,000; the 

value of the factory product was $193,732,788 in 1900, and in 
1905 $267,307,038 (increase 1900-1905, 38%). 

'Pobacco goods, mall hquors, boots and shoes and slaughtering 
and meat-jiacking products were the leading items in 1905. 'Phe 
jiackmg industry is even more largely develojied outside the city 
limits and acro.ss the nver in I'.ast St Louis. St I^uis is the greatest 
manufacturer of toliacco products among American cities, and 
probably in the world ; the total in 1905 was % “I t;he total out- 
put ol manufactured tobacco in the United State.s ; and the (uitput 
of chewing and smoking tobacco arul snufl in 1000 constituted 
23*3 %, and in 1Q05 23-7% of the product of the country St 
Louis IS also tin* foremost jiroducer of white lead, .street and railway 
cars, and wooden ware ; ami in addition to these and the items above 
particularized, has immen.se manufactories ol clothing, coffet* and 
spices (roasted), jMints, stoves and furnaces, flour, hardware, drugs 
and chemicals and clay products. Om* of its breweries is said to Ik* 
the largest in the world. 

Aside from tralhr. in its own products, the central position of the 
city in the Mississippi Valley gives it an immen.se trade in the jiro- 
ducts of that tributary region, among which grains, cotton, tobacco, 
lumPn^r, live stock and their derived products are the staples. In 
addition, it is a jobbing centre of immense interests in the distribu- 
tion of other goods. I'he greatest lines of wholesale trade are 
dry goods, millinery and notions ; groceries and alhed hues ; boots 
and shoes ; tolxicco ; shell and heavy hardware ; furniture ; railway 
supplies ; street and railway cars ; foundry and allied products , 
drugs, chemicals and proprietary medicines ; beer ; wooden-ware , 
agricultural implements ; hides ; paints , paint oils and white lead , 
electrical supplies ; stoves, ranges and lurnace.s ; and furs— the 
value of these different items ranging from yci to 10 million dollars 
each.^ According to the SI Louis Board of 'I'rade, St Loui.s is the 
largest primary fur market of the world, drawing supplies even from 
northern Canada. As a wool market Boston alone surpasses it, 
and as a vehicle market it stands in the second or third place. In 
the’other industries just named, it claims to stand first among the 
cities of the Union. It is one of the greatest interior cotton markets 
of the country — drawing its su|>j)lies mainly from Arkansas,. Texas 
and Oklahoma— but a large jiart of its receipts are for shipment 
on through bills of lading, and are not net receipts«handled by its 

* These are arranged io the order shown by the Annual Statement 
for 1906 reported to the Merchants' Exchange. 
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own factors. Thr gross cotton movement condnues to but 

the field of aumiiy has been progressively leaned by the developm^t 
of Galveston and other ports on the gull. As a grain 
market St Louis liafc felt the competition of Kansas City and St 

Rv'cr and railway ^ansportation built up in turn the command- 
ing commercial position of the city. The enormous growth of 
river traffic in the decade fief ore i860 gave it at the opening of 
the Civil War an ineonte.stable primacy in the west. In 1910 
about' twenty independent railway systems, great and small 
(including two terminal roads within the city), gave outlet and 
inlet to commerce at Si IxiuLs and of these fifteen are among the 
greatest systems of the country ; the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
Western, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, (Chicago & St Louis, the St 
Louis & San Francisco, the Illinois Central, tlu; Missouri, Kansj^s 
& 'J’exas, the Missouri Pacific, the Pennsylvania, the St Louis 
South western, the Southern, the Wabash, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio, and the Toledo, St Louis & Western. 
I'he construction of the Missouri Pacific Railway system was 
liegun at St Louis in 1850, and various other roads were started 
in the next two years. For several decades railway develop- 
ment served only to ini:rcase the commercial primacy of the 
city in the southern Mississippi Valley, but in more recent years 
the (concentration of roads at Kansas City enabled that place 
to draw from the west and south-west an immense trade once 
held by St I.ouis. River freighting is of very slight importance. 
St Louis is a port of entry for foreign commerce ; its imports 
in J907 were valued at $7,4.12,967 ; in 1909 at $6,362,770. 

'!’lu‘ population of St Louis in 1840 was 16,469 ; in 1850 it 
was 77,860 (seventh in size of the cities of the country) ; in i860, 
160,773; in 1870, 310,864 (third in size); in 1880, 350,518; 
in 1890, 451,770; in 1900, 575,238 ; and in 1910, 687,029. 
Since i8()o it has been fourth in population among the cities of the 
United States, (df the population in 1900(575,238) 111,356 were 
foreign-born a^cl 35,516 were negroes. Of the foreign-born in 
1900, 58.781 were Germans, 19,421 were Irish, 5800 were 
English, 4785 Russian. In 1900, 154,746 inhabitants of St 
Louis were children of (ii'rman parents. 

Under the .state constitution of 1875 St Louis, as a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, was authorized to frame its own charter, 
and also to separate from St l^ouis county, 'fhese rights were 
exercised in 1876. 'llic general assembly of the state holds the 
same powers over St Umis as over other cities. The electorate 
may pu.ss upon projio.sed amendments to the charter at any 
election, after due precedent publication thereof. I’he mayor 
holds office for four years. In 1823 mayor was first elected 
by popular vote and the municipal legislature became unicameral. 
The bicameral system was again adopted in 1839. The municipal 
aasembly consists of a Council of 13 chosen at large for four 
years - half each two years— and a House of Delegates, 28 in 
numlier, chosen by wards for two years. A number of chief 
executive officers art; elected for four years ; the mayor and 
Council appoint others, and the ap]>()intmcnt is made at the 
middle of the mayor's term in order to le.s.sen the immediate 
influence of municipal patronage upon elections. Single com- 
missioners control the parks, streets, water service, harbour and 
wharves, and sewers, and the.se constitute, with the mayor, a 
board of public improvement: Under an enabling act of 1907 
the niunicipal assembly in 1909 created a public service com- 
mksion, of three members, appointed by the mayor. The 
measure 01 control exercised by the state is important, the 
governor appointing the excise (liquor-licence) commissioner, 
the board of election commis.*»ioners, the inspector of petroleum 
and of tobacco, and (since 1861) the police board. St Louis is 
normally Republican in politics, and Mi.ssouri Dcomcratic. 
Taxes for rtatc and municipal purposes are collected by the city. 

“d, as in very few other cities of the country, has 
:ing power. Tlie city owns the steamboat landings 
small revenue from their rental. The heaviest 
T streets and parks, debt payments, police and 
atioiiiiyie bonded debt in 1910 wfs $27,815,312, and the 
wessiA^Vd«tion of property in that year was $550,207,640. 
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The city maintains hospitals, a poor-house, a reformatory 
workhouse, an industrial school for children, and an asylum 
for the insane. 

The water-supply of the city is derived from the Mississippi, and 
1.S therefore potentially inexhaustible. Settling basins and a coagu- 
lant chemical plant (1904) are used to purify the water before 
distribution. After the completion of the Chicago drainage canal 
the state of Missouri endeavoured to compel its closure, on the 
ground tliat it polluted the Mississippi ; but it was established to the 
satisfaction of the Supreme Court of the United States tliat the back- 
flush from Lake Michigan had the contrary effect upon the llhnois 
nver, and therefore upon the Missis.sippi. Except for sediment the 
water-supply is not impure or objectionable. No public utilitie.s, 
except the water-works, markets and public gram elevators, are 
owned by the city. The street railways are controlled — since a state 
law of 1899 permitted their con.sohdation — by one corporation, 
though a one-fare, universal transfer 5-cent rate is in general opera- 
tion. A single corporation has controlled the gas service from 1846 
to 1873 and since 1890, though under no exclusive franchise ; and 
the city has not the riglit of purchase. 

St Louis was settled as a trading post in 1764 by Pierre Laclede 
Liguest (1724-1778), representative of a company to which the 
French crown had granted a monopoly of the trade of the 
Missouri river country. When, by the treaty of Paris of 1763, 
the portion of Louisiana E. of the Mississippi was ceded by 
France to Great Britain, many of the French inliabitants of the 
district of the Illinois removed into the portion of Louisiana W. 
of the river, which had passed in 1 762 under Spanish sovereignty , 
anrl of this lessened territory of upper Louisiana St Louis became 
the seat of government. In 1767 it was a log-cabin village of 
perhaps 500 inhabitants. Spanish rule became an actuality in 
1770 and continued until 1804, when it was momentarily sup- 
planted by French authority — existent theoretically since 1800— 
and then, after the Louisiana I^urchase, by the .sovereignty of the 
United States. In 1780 the town was attacked by Indian allie.s 
of Great Britain, (‘anadian- French hunters and trappers and 
boatmen, a few Spaniards and other Europeans, some Indians, 
more half-breeds, and a considerable body of Americans and 
negro .slaves made up the motley population that became 
inhabitants of the United States. The fur trade was growing 
rapidly. Under American rule there was added the tr^c of a 
military supply -point for the great W est, and in 1817-1819 
.steamship traffic was begun with Louisville, New Orleans, and 
the lower Missouri river. Meanwhile, in 1808, St Louis was 
incorporated as a town, and in 1823 it became a city. The city 
charter became effective in March 1823. The early ’thirties 
marked the beginning of its great prosperity, and the decade 
1850-1860 was one of cokissal growth, due largely to the river 
trade. All freights were being moved by steamship as early as 
1825. The first railway was begun in 1850. At the opening of 
the Civil War the commercial position of the city was most 
commanding. Its prosperity, however, was dependent upon the 
prosperity of the South, and received a fearful set back in the war. 
When the issue of secession or adherence to the Union had been 
made up in 1861, the outcome in St Louis, where the fate of the 
state must necessarily be decided, was of national importance. 
St Louis was headquarters for an army department and con- 
tained a great national arsenal. The secessionists tried to 
manoeuvre the state out of the Union by strategy, and to seize 
the arsenal. The last was prevented by Congressman Francis 
Preston Blair, Jr., and Captain Natlianicl Lyon, first a sub- 
ordinate and later commander at the arsenal. The garrison 
was strengthened j in April the president entrusted Blair and 
other loyal civilians witli power to enlist loyal citizens, and put 
the city under martial law if necessary ; in May ten regiments 
were ready — made up largely of German -American Republican 
clubs (“ Wide Awakes ’'), which had been at first purely political, 
then — when force became necessary to secure election rights to 
anti-slavery men — semi-military, and which now were quickly 
mode available for war ; and on the 10th of May Captain Lyon 
surrounded and made prisoners a force of secessionists quartered 
in Camp Jackson on the outskirts of the city. A street riot 
followed, and 28 persons were killed by the volleys of the 
military. St Louis was held by the Union forces throughout 
the war. 
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During a quarter century following 1857 the city was the centre 
of an idealistic philosophical movement that has had hardly any 
counterpart in American culture except New England trans- 
cendentalism. Its founders were William T. Harris and 
Henry C. Brockmeyer (b. 1828), who was lieutenant-governor 
of the state in 1876-1880. A. Bronson Alcott was one of the 
early lecturers to the group which gathered around these two, 
a group which studied Hegel and Kant, Plato and Aristotle. 
Brockmeyer published excellent versions of Hegel’s Unabridged 
Ijigic, Phenomenology and Psychology. Hams became the 
greatest of American exponents of Hegel. Other members of the 
group were 'Ihomas Davidson (1840-1 goo), Adolph E. Kroeger, 
the translator of Fichte, Anna Callender Brackett (b. 1836), 
who published in 1886 an English version of Rosenkranz’s History 
of Education, Denton J agues Snider (b. 1841), whose best work 
has been on Froebel, and William McKendrec Brv'ant (b, 1843), 
who wrote Hegel’s Philosophy of Art (1870) and Hegel's Educa- 
tional Ideas (i8g6). This Philo.sophical Society published (1867- 
1893) at St Ix)uis The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, the first 
periodical of the sort in English. 

Since the war the city’s history has been signalized chiefly by 
economic development. A period in this was auspiciously closed 
in 1904 by the holding of a world’s fair to celebrate the centennial 
of the purchase from France, in 1803, of the Louisiana territory— 
since then divided into 13 states, and containing in 1900 some 
1 2,500,000 inhabitant s. Preparations for this Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition began in 1898. It was the largest world’s fair held 
to dale, the site covering 1240 acres, of which 250 were under 
roof. The total cost, apart from individual exhibitions, was 
about $42,500,000, of which the national government contributed 
$5,000,000 and the city of St Louis and its citizens $10,000,000. 
Altogether 12,804,616 paid admissions were collected (total 
admi.ssions 19,694,855) during the seven months tluit it was 
open, and there was a favourable balance at the close of about 
$1,000,000. 

IJp to 1848 St Louis wa.s controlled in politics almost absolutely 
by the Whigs ; since then it ha.s been more or less evenly con- 
tested by the Democrats against the Whigs and Republicans. 
The Republicans now usually have the advantiige. As men- 
tioned before, the state is habitually Democratic ; “ boss ” rule 
in St Louis was particularly vicious in the late ’nineties, and 
comiption was the natural result of ring rule— the Democratic 
bosses have at times had groat power- and of the low pay — 
only $25 monthly — of the city’s delegates and councilrnen. But 
the reaction came, and with it a strong movement for independent 
voting. Fire, floods, epidemics, and wind have repeatedly 
attacked the city. A great fire in 1849 burned along the levee 
and adjacent streets, destroying steamers, buildings, and goods 
worth, by the estimate of the city assessor, more than $6,000,000. 
Cholera broke out in 1832-1833, 1849-1851, and 1866, causing 
in three months of 1849 almost 4000 deaths, or the death of a 
twentieth of all inhabitajits. Smallpox raged in 1872-1875. 
rhese epidemics probably reflect the one-time lamentable lack 
of proper sewerage, (ireat floods occurred in 1785, 181 1, 1826, 
1844, 1872, 1885 and 1903 ; those of 1785 and 1844 being the 
most remarkable. There were tornadoes in 1833, 1852 and 
1871 ; and in 1896 a cyclone of 20 minutes’ duration, accom- 
panied by fire but followed fortunately by a tremendous rain, 
destroyed or wrecked 8500 buildings and caused a loss of property 
valued at more than $t 0,000, 000. 

East St Louis, a -ity of St Clair county, Illinois, IJ.S.A., 
on the E. bank of the Mississippi, lies opposite St Louis, Missouri. 
Pop. (1880), 9185 ; (1890), 15,169; ( 1 900), 29,655, of whom 

3920 were foreign bom (mostly German and Irish); (1900, 
census) 58,547. It is one of the great railway centres of the 
country. Into it enter from the east sixteen lines of railway, 
which cross to St Louis by the celebrated steel arch bridge 
and by the Merchants’ Bridge. It is also served by three inter- 
urban electric railways. The site of East St Louis is in the 
“ American Bottom,” little above the high-water mark of the 
river. This “ bottom ” stretches a long distance up and down 
the river, with a breadth of 10 or 12 m. It is intersected by many 
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sloughs and crescent-shaped lakes which indicate former courses 
of the river. The manufacturing interests of East St Louis are 
important, among the manufactories being packing establish- 
ments, iron and steel works, rolling-mills and foundries, flour- 
mills, glass works, paint works and ifheel works. By far the 
most important industry is slaughtering ^d meat paclJing : 
both in 1900 and in 1905 East St Louis ranked six^h among the 
cities of the United States in this industry' ; its product in 1900 
was valued at $27,676,818 (out of a total for all industries 
of $32,460,957), and in 1905 the value of the product of the 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments in and near the 
limits of East St Louis was valued at $39,972,245, in the same 
year the total for all industries within the corporate limits being 
only $37,586,198. The city has a large horse and mule market. 
East St Louis was laid out about 1818, incorporated as a town 
in 1859, and chartered as a city in 1865. 

Consult the Encyclopaedia of the History of St Louis (4 vols., 
St Louis, 1899) : J. 'r. Scliarl, History of St Louts City and County 
. . . including Biographical Sketches (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1883) ; 
E. H. Shepherd, Larlv History of St Louts and Missouri . . . jybj- 
(St Louis, 1870) ; F. Billon, Annals of St Louts . . . JS04 to 
(2 vols., St l^mis, i88b 1888) ; G. Anderson, Story of a Border 
City during the Civil War (Boston, 190S) ; ’J'hc Annual .Statement of 
the Iradc and Commene of St Louis . , . reported to the Merchants' 
Lxihange. by itj secretary. 

ST LOUIS, the capital of the French colony of Senegal, West 
Africa, with a population (1904) of 24,070, or including the 
suburbs, 28,469. St Louis, known to the natives as N’dar, is 
163 m. by rail N.N.E. of Dakar and is situated on an island 
II 4 m. above the mouth of the Senegal river, near the right 
bank, there separated from the sea by a narrow .strip of sand 
called the Langue de Barbaric. This strip of .sand is occupied 
by the villages of N’dar Toute and Guet N’dar. Three bridges 
connect the town with the villages ; and the Pont Faidherlie, 
2132 ft. long, affords communication with Bouetville, a suburb 
on the left bank, and the terminus of the railway to Dakar. 
The houses of tlie European quarter have for tlie most part 
flat roofs, balconies and terrace.s. Besides tiie governor’s 
residence the most prominent buildings are the cathedral, the 
great mosque, the court-house, the barracks and military^ offices, 
and the docks. The round beehive huts of Guet N’dar are 
mainly inhabited by native fishermen. N’dar Toute consists 
of villas with gardens, and is a summer water ing-[)lacc. There 
is a pleasant public garden, and N’dar 'route is approached by 
a magnificent alley of palm-trees. The low-lying position of 
St Louis and the extreme heat render it unhealthy, whilst the 
sandy nature of the soil cau.ses intense inconvenience. The 
mouth of the Senegal being obstructed by a shifting bar of sand, 
the steamships of the great European lines do not come up to 
St Louis ; passengers embark and land at Dakar, on the eastern 
side of Cape Verde. Ships for St Louis have often to wait outside 
I or inside the bar for days or weeks, and partial unloading is 
frequently necessary. I'Yom July to the end ol September-^ 
that is during flood-time — the water over the bar is, however, 
deep enough to enable vessels to reach St Louis without difficulty. 

St Louis IS believed to have Iweu the site of a European settlement 
.since the i5tli century, but tJie pre.sent town wa.s iounded in 1026 
by Dieppe murchcints known as the Compagme normandc. It is tin* 
oldest colonial establi.shment in Africa belonging to l''mme (see 
Senegal). Us modern development dates from 1854. The town, 
however, did not receive municipal government till 1872. All 
citizens, irrespective ot colour, can vote. 1*^0111 1893 to 1903 St 
Louis was not only the capital of Senegal, but the resulence of the 
governor-general of French West Africa. In November of the last- 
named year the governor-general removed to Dakar. Small forts 
defend St Louis from the land side— the surrounding country, the 
C^ayor, being inhabited by a warlike race, winch previously to the 
building (1882-1885) of the St Loui.s-Dakar railway wa.s a continual 
.source of trouble. 

The town carries on a very active trade with all the countries 
watered by the Senegal and the middle Niger. St Lours is connei'.ted 
with Bre.st by a direct cable, and with Cadiz via the Canary Islands. 

ST LUCIA, the large.st of the British Windward Islands, 
West Indies, in 14® N., 61° VV., 24 m. S. of Martinique and 21 m. 
N.E. of St Vincent. Its area is 233 sq. m., length 4am., maximum 
breadth 12 m., and its coast-line is 150 m. long. It is considered 
one of the loveliest of all the West Indian island.s. It Is a mass 
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of mountains, rising sheer from the water, their summits i^th^ 
in perpetual mist. ImpenetrabJe forests alternate with fertile 
plairw/and deep ravines and frowning precipices with beautiful 
bays and coves. Everywhere there ^ luxuriant v^etation. 

Lji I’ltons (2720 and 26 «o ft.) arc the chief natural feature— two 
iinmAw pyraimds of fock rwirig abrupUy from the aea. their slopes 
iicS at an angle of luting clad on three sides with densest 
verdure. No-connexion has been traced between them and the 
mountain system of the island. In the S.W. al.so is the volcano 
of SoSfridre (alx>ut 4000 It.}, whose crater is 3 acres in sue and 
< overed with sulphur and emders. I he chmate is humid, ^be rain- 
fall varying from 7‘> annum with an average tempera- 

ture of 8 rr 1 -' 'I lie .soil is deep and rich ; the main products are 
suirar cocoa logwood, coffee, nutmegs, macc, kola-nuts and vaniUa, 
all of which iie exported. Tobacco also is grown, but not for export. 
Ihc u.UHe or central factory system is estabhshed, there l)emg lour 
Government sugar-mills. Snakes, formerly prevalent, have been 
almost exterminatetl by the introduction of the mongoose. Otily 
alH>ut a third of the island is cultivated, the n;.st being crown land 
under virgin forest, alxmndmg in timber suitable lor the finest 
aihinet work. The main import trade up to igo.^ was from Great 
Hntain ; since then, owing to the increa.sed coal imports from the 
United Slates, the imports are clucfiy from other countries. Ihe 
majority of the exports go to the United States and to Canada. 
In the ten years iHoH 1907 the imports averaged £322,000 a year ; 
the exports £tg5,ooo a year. Bunker coal forms a large item both 
ill imiiorts and exiiorts. Coal, sugar, cocoa and logw'ood form the 


thief exports. 

hrlucation is denominational, assisted by government grants. 1 lie 
large majority of the schools are under the control of the Roman 
(^thohes, to whom all the government jmmary schools were handed 
over ill There is a government agricultural school. St Lucia 

IS controlled by an administrator (responsible to the governor of the 
Wiiifl ward Islands) , assisted by an executive council. The legi.slature 
consists ol the administrator and a council of nominated memlx;rs. 
Revenue and expenditure in the penod iyoi-1907 balanced at about 
£60,000 a year. The law of the island preserves, in a modified form, 
the laws of the hrench monarchy. 

Castries, the capital, on the N.W. coast, ha.s a magnificent land- 
locked harlxiur. There is a concrete wharf O50 ft. long with a 
dejith alongside of 27 ft., and a whiiil of w'ood 552 ft. in length. 
Jt is the jinncipal coaling station ol the British fleet in the West 
Indies, was strojjgly fortified, and has been the military headquarters 
( 1 'he troops were removed and the military works stopped in 1905.) 
It IS a jKirt of registry, and the facilities it offers as a port of call are 
widely recognized, the tonnage of ships cleared and entered rising 
from 1,555,000 in 1898 to 2,627,000 in 1907. Poj>. {1901) 7910. 
Sonfri^re, in the south, the only other town of any importance, had 
a population of 2 394. Tlie Caribs have disappeared from the island, 
and the bulk ol tlie inhabitants are negroes. Their language is a 
French patois, but English is gradually replacing it. There is a small 
colony of East Indian coolies, and the white inhabitants are mostly 
creoles of French descent. The total population of the island (1901) 

49 .« 33 - 

History . — St Lucia is supposed to have been discovered by 
('oliunlnis in 1502, and to have been named by the Spaniards 
after the saint on whose day it was discovered. It was inhabited 
by Curilis, wfio killed the majority of the first white people 
(Englishmen) who attempted to settle on the island (1605). 
For two centuries St Lucia was claimed both by France and by 
Fmgland. In 1627 the famous Carlisle grant included St Lucia 
among British possessions, while in 1635 the king of France 
granted it to two of his subjects. In 1638 some 130 English 
from St Kitts formed a settlement, but in 1641 were killed or 
driven away by the Caribs. The French in 1650 sent settlers 
from Martinique who concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Caribs in 1660. Thomas Warner, natural son of the governor 
of St Kitts, attacked and overpowered the French settlers in 
1663, but the peace of Breda (1667) restored it to France and it 
beaime nominally a dependency of Martinique. The British 
still claimed the island as a dependency of Barbadoes, and in 
1722 George 1 . made a grant of it to the duke of Montague. 
The year following French troops from Martinique compelled 
the British settlers to evacuate the island. In 1748 both France 
and Great Britain recognized the island as “ neutral.” In 
1762 its inhabitants surrendered to Admiral Rodney and General 
Monckton. By the treaty of Paris (1763), however, the British 
aclcnowledged the claims of France, and steps were taken to 
de^op the resources of the island. French planters came from 
St jap ent and Grenada, cotton and sugar plantations were formed, 
■i|H|i77a the island was said to have a population of 15,000, 
slaves. In 1778 it was citptured by the British ; its 


I harbours were a rendezvous for the British .squa^om and Gros 
IJet Bav was Rodney's starting-point before his victory over 
the Comte de Grasse (April 1 782). The peace of Versailles ( 1 783) 
restored St Lucia to France, but in 1794 it was suirendered to 
Admiral Jervis (Lord St Vincent). Victor Hugues, a partisan 
of Robespierre, aided by insurgent slaves, made a strenuous 
resistance and recovered the island in June 1795. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and Sir John Moore, at the head of 12,000 troops, 
were sent in 1796 to reduce the island, but it was not until 1797 
that the revolutionists laid down their arms. By the treaty 
of Amiens St Lucia was anew declared French. Bonaparte 
intended to make it the capital of the Antilles, but it once more 
capitulated to the British (June 1803) and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. In 1834, when the slaves were emanci- 
pated, there were in St Lucia over 1 3,000 negro slaves, 2600 free 
men of colour and 2300 whites. The development of the island — 
half ruined by the revolutionary war — has been retarded by 
epidemics of cholera and smallpox, by the decline of the sugar- 
cane industry and other causes, such as the low level of education. 
The depression in the sugar trade led to the adoption of cocoa 
cultivation. Efforts were also made to plant settlers on the 
crown lands — with a fair amount of success. The colony success- 
fully surmounted the financial stringency caused by the with- 
drawal of the imperial troops in 1905. 

Pigeon Island, formerly an important military port, lies off 
the N.W. end of Si Lucia, by Gros llet Bay. 

Sec Sir C. P. Lucas, Historical Geofiraphy in the British Colonies, 
vol. ii., “ The West Indies " (2ncl ed. revised by C. Alchley, Oxford, 
1905), and the works there cited ; also the annual reports on St 
Lucia issued by the Colonial Office. 

ST MACAIRE, a town of south-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Gironde, on the Garonne, 29 m. S.IC. of Bordeaux by 
rail. Pop. (1906), 2085. St Macaire is important for its medieval 
remains, which include a triple line of ramparts with old gate- 
ways. There are also several houses of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. The imposing church of St Sauveur (nth to 15th 
centuries) has a doorway with beautiful i3th-ccntuiy carving 
and interesting mural paintings. St Macaire (anc. Ltgena) owes 
its name to the saint whose relics were preserved in the monaster)' 
of which the church of St Sauveur is the principal remnant. 

ST MAIXENT, a town of western France, in the department 
of Deux-S^vres, on the S^vre Niorlai.se, 15 m. N.E. ol Niort by 
rail. Pop. (1906), 4102. The town has a fine abbey church 
built from the nth to the 15th century, but in great part 
destroyed by the Protestants in the i6th century and rebuilt 
from 1670 to 1682 m the flamboyant Gothic style. The chief 
parts anterior to this date are the nave, which is Romanesque, 
and a lofty 15th-century tower over the west front. The crypt 
contains the tomb of Saint Maxentius, .second abbot of the 
monastery, which was founded about 460. The town has a com- 
munal college, a chamber of arts and manufactures, and an 
infantry school for non-commissioned officers preparing for the 
rank of sub-lieutenant. It was the birthplace of Colonel Denfert- 
Rochereau, defender of Belfort in 1870- 1871, and has a statue 
to him. The industries include dyeing and the manufacture of 
hosiery, mustard and plaster. Tlie prosperity of the town was 
at its height after the promulgation of the edict of Nantes, 
when it numbered 12,000 inhabitants. 

ST HALO, a seaport of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of lUe-et-Vilaine, 51 m. N.N.W. of Rennes 
by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 8727 ; commune, 10,647. St Main 
is situated on the English Channel on the right bank of tlic 
estuary of the Ranee at its mouth. It is a garrison town sur- 
rounded by ramparts which include portions dating from the 
14th, 15th and i6th centuries, but as a whole were rebuilt at 
the end of the 17th century according to Vauban’s plans, and 
restored in the 19th century. The most important of the gates 
are that of St Vincent and the Grande Porte, defended by two 
massive 15th-century towers. The granite island on which 
St Malo st^ds communicates with the mainland on the north- 
east by a causeway known as the “ Sillon ” (furrow), 650 ft. 
long, and at one time only 46 ft. broad, though now three times 
that breadth. In the sea round about lie other granite rocks, 
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which have been turned to account in the defences of the coast ; 
on the islet of the Grand Bey is the tomb (1848) of Fran9ois 
Auguste, vicomte de Chateaubriand, a native of the town. The 
rocks and beach are continually changing their appearance, 
owing to the violence of the tides ; spring-tides sometimes 
rise 50 ft. above low-water level, and the sea sometimes washes 
over the ramparts. The harbour of St Malo lies south of the 
town in the creek separating it from the neighbouring town 
of St Servan. Including the contiguous and connected basins 
belonging more especially to St Servan, it comprises an outer 
basin, a tidal harbour, two wct-docks and an inner reservoir, 
affording a total length of quayage of over 2 m. The wct-docks 
have a minimum depth of 13 to 1 5 ft. on sill, but the tidal harbour 
is dry at low water. The vessels entered at St Malo-St Servan 
in 1906 numbered 1004 of 279,217 tons ; cleared 1023 of 298,720 
tons. The great bulk of trade is with England, the exports 
comprising large quantities of fruit, dairy -produce, early potatoes 
and other vegetables and slate. The chief imports are coal and 
timber. The London and South-Western railway maintains a 
regular service of steamers between Southampton and St Malo. 
The port carries on shipbuilding and equips a fleet for the 
Newfoundland cod-fisheries. The industries also include inm- 
and copper-founding and the manufacture of portable forges 
and other iron goods, cement, rope and artificial manures. The 
town is the seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce. Communication l)etween the quays of St 
Malo and St Servan is maintained by a travelling bridge. 

St Malo is largely frequented for sea-bathing, but not so much 
as Dinard, on the opposite side of the Ranee. The town presents 
a tortuous maze of narrow streets and small squares lined with 
high and sometimes quaint buildings (e.g. the 16th-century 
house in which Ren^* Duguay-Trouin was bom). Above all rises 
Uie stone spire (1859) of the cathedral, a building begun in the 
12th century but added to and rebuilt at .several subsequent 
periods. The castle (15th cent.), which defends the town 
towards the “ Sillon,” is flanked with four towers, one of whk'h, 
the great keep, is an older and loftier structure, breached in 1378 
by the duke of Lancaster. St Malo has statues to Chateaubriand, 
Duguay-Trouin and the privateer Robert Surcouf (1773-1827), 
natives of the town. The museum contains remains of the 
ship “ La Petite Hermine,” in which Jacejues Cartier sailed to 
the St Lawrence (q.v.), and a natural history collection. 

In tlie 6th century the island on which St Malo stands was the 
retreat of Abbot Aaron, who gave asylum in his mona.stcry to 
Malo (Maclovius or Malovius), a Cambrian priest, who came 
hither to escape the epi.scopal dignity, but afterwards became 
bishop of Aleth (now St Servan) ; the see was transferred to St 
Malo only in the 12th century. Henceforth the bishops of St 
Malo claimed the temporal sovereignty over the town, a claim 
which was resolutely disputed by tlie dukes of Brittany. The 
policy of the citizens themselves, who thus gained substantial 
powers of self-government, was directed by consistent hostility 
to England and consequently to the dukes. They took the side 
of Bishop Jossclin de Rohan and his successor in their quarrel 
with dukes John IV. and John V., and it Wiis not till 1424 that 
John V., by the agency of Charles VI. of France and with the 
sanction of the pope, finally established his authority over the 
town. In 1488 St Malo unsuccessfully resisted the French 
troops on behalf of the duke. During the troubles of the League* 
the citizens hoped to establish a republican government, and on 
the nth of March it 90 they exterminated the royal garrison 
and imprisoned their bishop and the canons. But four years 
later they surrendered to Henry IV. of France. During the 
following century the maritime power of St Malo attained 
some importance. In November 1^3 and July 1695 the English 
vainly bombarded it. The people of St Malo had in the course of 
a single war captured upwards of 1500 vessels (several of them 
laden with gold and other treasure) and burned a considerable 
number more. Enriched by these successes and by the wealth 
they drew from the New World, the shipowners of the town not 
only supplied the king with the means necessary for the famous 
Rio de Janeiro expedition conducted by Duguay-Trouin in 


1711, but also lent him large sums for carrying on the war of the 
Spanish Succession. In June 1758 tlie English sent a third 
expedition against St Malo under the command of Charles 
Spencer, third duke of Marlborough, and inflicted great loss on the 
royal shipping in the harbour of St SeiVan. But anotlier expedi- 
tion undertaken in the following SeptembA received a complete 
check. In 1778 and during the wars of the Empii^e the St Malo 
privateers resumed their activity. In 1789 St Servan was 
separated from St Malo and in 1801 St M^o lost its bishopric. 
During the Reign of Terror the town wa.s the scene of sanguinaiy* 
executions. 

See M. J. Poulam, Histoifc dr Saint-Malo . . d aptis les doiu 
ments inMits (2nd ed., Lille, 1887). 

SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN (1801-1873), French politician and 
man of letters, whose real name wa.s Marc Girardin, wa.s born 
in Paris on the 22nd of Februar)* 1801. After a brilliant uni- 
versity career in Paris he began in 1828 to contribute to the 
Journal dcs DSbats, on the staff of which he remained for nearly 
half a century. At the accession of Louis Philippe he was 
appointed professor of history at the Sorbonne and masUT of 
requests in the (bnscil d’£tat. Soon afterwards he exchanged 
his chair of history for one of poetry, continuing to contribute 
political articles to the Debats, and sitting as deputy in the 
chamber from 1835 to 1848. He was chiu'ged in 1833 
mi.ssion to study German methods of education, and issued a 
report advocating the necessity of newer methods and of technical 
instruction. In 1844 he was elected a member of the Academy. 
During the revolution of February 1848 Girardin Wiis for a 
moment a minister, but after the establishment of the republic 
he was not re-elcctcd deputy. After the war of 1870-71 he was 
returned to the Bordeaux assembly by his old department -tht‘ 
Haute Vienne. His Orlcanist tendencies and his objections to 
the republic were strong, and though he at first supported Thiers, 
he afterwards became a leader of the oppo.sition to the president, 
lie died, however, on the ist of April 1873 at Morsang-.sur- Seine, 
before Thiers was actually driven trom power. • 

His chief work is liis Corns dc htthaturv dramatique (1843 
a scries of lectures better rlescrihed by its second title Dc I'usa^e dcs 
passions dans k dranic. 'Phe author examines the passions, discussinn 
the mode in which they are tieattsl in ancient and modern drama, 
jioetry and romance. The book is really a defence ol tlie ancients 
I against the moderns, and (iiranlin did not take into account the 
tact that only the Ik'sI of ancient literature has come <1own to us 
\gainst the Roman ticists he waged untiring war. Among his othei 
works may be noticed Ussais dc iitkrature (2 vols. 1844), made ii]> 
chiefly of contributions to the Debuts, Jus Notices sur V Alkma^nc 
(1844), and many volumes of collected Souvenirs, Tii flexions, iSri.., on 
foreign countries and passing events His latest works of literary 
imfMirtance were La Fontaine et k\ Cabultstes (1807) and an L^tudi 
sur J.~ J Rousseau (1870) wliich had apjjeared in tlie Revue dcs Ucua 
mondes. 

See Ch. Labitte, ' Saint-Marc (lirardin,” in the Revue des deux 
mondes (Feb. 1845) ; Tamisier, SainkMari Girardin : Hude ItUhaiv 
(1870): Hatzfield and Meunier, Les iritiques lUUratres du XI N 
skcle (i8q4). 

SAINT-MARTIN, LOUIS CLAUDE DE (1743-1803), French 
philosopher, known as “ le philosophc incoimu,” the name under 
which his works were published, was born at Amlxilse of a poor 
but noble family, on the i8th of January 1743. By his father s 
de.sire he tried first law and then the army as a profession. Wliile 
in garrison at Bordeaux he came under the influence of Martinez 
de Pasquales, usually called a Portuguese Jew (although later 
research has made it probable that he was a Spanish Catholic), 
who taught a species of mysticism drawn from cabbalistic 
sources, and endeavoured to found thereon a secret cult with 
magical or theurgical rites. In 1771 Saint-Martin left the arm> 
to become a preacher of mysticism. His conversational powers 
made him welcome in Parisian salons, but his zeal led him to 
England, where he made the acquaintance of WilliawLaw (q.v.), 
the English mystic, to Italy and to Switzerland, as well as to the 
chief towns of France. At Strassburg in 1788 he met ('harlotte 
de Boecklin, who initiated him into the writings of Jacob Boehme, 
and inspired in his breast a semi-romantic atUudiment. His 
later years were devoted almost entirely to the coQiposition of his 
chief works and to the translation of tho.se of Boehme. Although 
he was not subjected to any persecution in consequence of his 
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opinions, his property was confiscated after the Revolution 
because of his social position. He was brought up a strict 
Catholic, and always remained attached to the church, although 
his first work, Of Errors and Truth, was placed upon the index. 
He died at Aunay, near Rhris, on the 23rd of October 1803. 

Hih chief works 9Jt^-^Lcttre d un ami sur la Hdvolutton Fran^atse ; 
kctair sur I'associatton kumatne ; De Vt&pnt des chases ; Ahntstdre 
de I'homme-esPrit C>tJji;r treatises appeared in his Uiuvres posthumes 
(JS07). Saint Martin rei,'anlti<i the French Revolution as a sermon 
m actibn, if not indeed a miniature of the last ludgment. His ideal 
society was " a natural and spmtual theocracy,” in which God would 
raise up men of mark and endowment, who would regard themselvcb 
strictly as ” divine commissioners ” to guide tlie people. All ecclesi- 
astual orpnuation was to disappear, giving place to a purely 
spiritual Christianity, based on the asstftiori of a faculty superior 
to tin* reason moral sense, from wliicli we derive knowledge of God. 
(iod exists as an eternal jiersonality, and the creation is an over- 
flowing of the divine love, whicli was unable to contain itself. The 
fmnian soul, the human intidlect or spirit, the spirit ol the universe, 
amt the elements or matter are the lour stages ol this tlivine emana- 
tion, man being the immediate reflection of God, and nature in turn 
a reflection of man. Man, however, has fallen from his high estate, 
and matter i.s one of tlie conscijuences of his lall. But divine love, 
united to huinamty in (dirist, will work the final regeneration. 

See J. B. (ience. Notice btagYaphtque (1824) ; L. 1 . Moreau, l.e 
PhUosofihe tficoftnu (1850) ; E. M. Caro LCssai sur la vie et la 
doctrine de Saint- Martin (i8*;2); Sainte-Heuve, Causertes du lundt, 

X. loo; A. J. Matter, Satni-AIaritn, U phtlosophe inconnu (18O2) 

A. Franck, La Philosophic mystique en France d la fin du dix-kuUteme 
\iHie (ihfgi) ; A. E Waite, I he Life of Louts Claude de Saini-Marttn 
(1901) iiiere are Engh.sli translations of The Ministry of Man the 
Spirit (iflfH) and of Seleit Correspondence (1803) by E, B. Penny. 

ST MARTIN, an island in the W'est Indies, about 5 m. S. of 
the British island of Anguilla in 18® N. and 63“ VV. It is 38 sq. m. 
in area and nearly triangular in form, compo.scd of conical hills, 
culminating in Paradise Peak (1920 ft.). It is the only island in 
the Antilles owned by two European powers ; 17 sq. m. in the 
N., belonging to France, form a dependency of Guadeloupe, 
while the rest of the island, belonging to Holland, is a dependency 
nf Curavao. Sugar, formerly its staple, has been succeeded by 
salt. 'Jlx! chift town of the French area is Marigot, a free port 
on the W. coast ; of the Dutch, Philipsburg, on the S. St Martin 
was first occupied by French freebooters in 1638, but ten years 
later the divisiim between France and Holland was peaceably 
made. ITie inhabitants, mostly English-speaking negroes, 
numlier about 3000 in the French part, and in the Dutch the 
population in 1908 was 3817. 

ST MARY (Santa Maria), an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
belonging to Portugal and forming })art of the Azores {q.v). 
Pop. (1900), 6383 ; area, 40 s(]. m. St Mary' is the southernmost 
and easternmost of the Azore..s, lying south of the larger island 
of St Michael’s, through the medium of which its trade is con- 
ducted, as it has no good harbours of its own. It produces wheat 
in abundance, of which a considerable quantity is exported. 
Various volcanic rocks are the predominant formations, but beds 
of limestone also occur, gi\ ing rise to numerous stalactite grottoes 
all over the Island. The chief town is Villa do Porto (2506). 

ST MARYLEBONE (commonly called Marylebone),' a north- 
western metropolitan borough of I^ndon, England, bounded 
N. by Hampstead, E. by St Pancras and Holborn, S. by the City 
of Westminster, and W. by Paddington. Pop. (1901), 133,301. 

It is mainly a rich residential quarter ; the most fashionable part 
is found in the south, in the vicinity of Cavendish and Portman 
Squares, but there are numerous fine houses surrounding Regent's 
Park and in the north-western district of St John’s Wood. 
Oxford Street, with its handsome shops, bounds the borough on 
the south, crossing Regent Street at Oxford Circus ; Edgware 
Road on the west ; Marylebone Road crosses from east to west, 
and from this Upper Baker Street gives access to Park' 
Wellington, and Finchley Roads ; and Baker Street leads south- 
ward. Poor and squalid streets are found, in close proximity 
to the wealthiest localities, between Marylebone Rood and 
St John’s Wood Road, and about High Street in the south, the 
site of the original village. The formation of the Great Central 
Railway, the# Marylebone terminus of which, in Marylebone 
Road, was opened in 1899, caused an extensive demolition of 
streets and houses in the west central district. St Marylebone 


was in the manor of Tyburn, which takes name from the Tyburn, 
a stream which flowed south to the Thames through the centre 
I of the present borough. The church was called St Mary at the 
f Bourne. The name Tyburn (q.v.) was notorious chiefly as 
I applied to the gallows which stood near the existing junction of 
Edgware Road and Oxford Street (Marble Arch). The manor 
at the Domesday Survey was in the possession of the nunnery 
at Barking, but the borough includes several estates, such as the 
manor of Lyllestone in the west, the name of which is pre.served 
in Lisson Grove. From 1 738 to 1 776 Marylebone Gardens (which 
had existed under other names from the close of the 17th century) 
became one of the most favoured evening resorts in London. 
They extended cast of High Street as far as Harley Street, but 
by 177^ ^he ground was being built over. Another historic site 
is Horace Street near Edgware Road, formerly Cato Street, from 
which the conspiracy which bore that name was directed against 
the ministry in 1820. 

The borough include almost the whole of Regent's Park, with a 
portion ol Primrose Hill north of it. The.se have altogether an area 
of 472 acres. Ihe park, originally Marylebone Park, was enclosed bv 
James 1 ., and received its modem name from the Prince Repent 
afterwards George IV. It contains the Zoological Gardens, one of 
the most noteworthy institutions of its kind, attracting numerous 
visitors to its splendid ^Uections of living animals. Here are also Hu* 
gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, inconiorated in i8iq Thov 
are enclosed and beautifully laid out, and contain hot houses and a 
museum. Exhibitions are held each year. The 'J oxophilite Society 
founded m 1781, has also occupied grounds here since 188^ The 
picturesque lake is supplied by the ancient Tyburn. The Regent's 
Can^ the north side ol the park. Another famous enclosure is 

hrA ‘'I Thomas 

l^rd (1814), at first established a cncket ground in the present Dor.set 

Square, but it was soon moved here Lord's, as it i.s called is the 
headquarters of theM.C.C. (Marylebone Cricket Club), the governing 
/ ; here are played the home matches of this club and 

of the Middlesex County Cricket Club, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Eton and Harrow, and other well-known fixtures. The Wallace Art 
Collation, Hertford House, Manchester Square, was tiequeathed 
MM Richard Wallace to the nation on the death ol his wile in 1807 
1 he waxwork exhibition named alter Madame Tussaud, who louncled 
It in Pans in 1780. occupies large buildings in Marylebone Rond. 
Thr Parkes Muspiim of the Sanitary Institute is in Margaret Street. 

* Hall, Langlmm Place, is used for concerts, including a 
notableannual senes oi orchestral promenadeconcerts. St Marylebone 
contains a great number of hospitals, among which are the Middlesex. 
Mortii^r Street , Throat llosjutal and Dental Hospital ami School 
Great Portland Street ; Lying-in and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Marvle- 
bone Road ; Samaritan Hospital for women, Seymour Street ■ Con- 
sumption Hospital, Margaret Stieel ; and the Home for incurable 
children, St John .s Wood Road. There arc also several industrial 
homes. Harley Street, between Marylebone Road and Cavendish 
Square, is noted as the residence of medical practitioners Educa- 
tional institutions include the Trinity and the Victoria Colleges of 
Music, in Manchester Square ami Berners Street respectively ■ the 
Bedford College for women, and the Regent’s Park Baptist College 
Tlie parliamentary borough of Marylelione hus east anrl west divisions’ 
each returning one member. The borough council consists of a 
mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors. Area, 1472*8 acres. 

SAINT MARYS, a city of Auglaize county, Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Saint Marys river and the Miami & Erie canal, about 85 m. 
W.N.W. of roliimbus. Pop. (1900), 5359. Saint Marys is sen^d 
by the Lake F'.rie & Western, the Western Ohio (electric), and the 
Toledo & Ohio Central railways. About i m. west is a feeding 
reservoir of the canal covering about 1 7,600 acres. Saint Marys 
is in the Ohio oil region. The city occupies the site of a former 
Shawnee village, in which a trading post was established in 
1782 by James Girty.^ from whom the place was for some years 

J James Girty (1743-1817) was one of the notorious Girty brothers, 
the sons of Simon Girty (d. 1751), an Irish immigrant The brothers 
were taken prisoners by the French and Indian force which in 1756 
^ptured Fort Granville, in what is now Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
James was ado])ted by the Shawnees and lived among them for three 
years, after which he acted as an interpreter and trailer ; he fre 
the Indians again.st the English set Hors, and 
exhibited the greatest ferocity He conducted a profitable trading 
business with the Indians at St Marys in 1783-1794, when he with- 
drew to Canada upon the approach of Gemeral Wayne, and again 
from 1795 until iust before the war of 181a, when he again withdrew 
to Canada, where he died. His brother Simon (1741-1818), who lived 
with the Senecas for several years after his capture, was even more 
j bloodthirsty : he served against the Indians in Lord Dunmore's 
1 War, and in 1776, during the War of Independence, entered the 
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called Girty’s Town. Fort St Marys was built in 1784 or 1785 
by a detachment of General Anthony Wayne’s troops, and m 
1812 Ft. Barbee was erected at the instance of Gener^ W. H. 
Harrison by Colonel Joshua Barbee. During the war of 1812 
the place was for some time the headquarters of General 
Harrison’s army. St Marys was laid out as a town in 1823. and 
became a city in 1903 under the general municipal code which 
came into effect in that year. 

ST MARY’S LOCH, a fresh*watcr lake of Selkirkshire, Scotland. 
It lies in the high land towards the western Itorder, and is visited 
from Selkirk (16 m. E. by N.) or Moffat (15 m. S.W.). It is 
814 ft. above the sea, is from 80 to 90 ft. deep, 3 m. long, about 
I m. wide at its widest, and has a shore-line of 7^ m. A narrow 
isthmus divides its head from the small Loch of the l^rowes 
(about 1 m. long), which is believed to have been once part of it, 
the difference of level being only 15 in. St Marys’s is emptied by 
the Yarrow, and its principal feeder is Megget Water, a noted 
angling stream. It takes its name from St Maiy^’s Kirk, the ruins 
of which lie near the northern shore. h>om the 13th century, 
when the church is first mentioned, till its destruction in 1557, 
it was variously known as the Forest Kirk (in which William 
Wallace was elected Warden of Scotland), St Mary’s of Farmaiini- 
shope, an old name of the adjoining lands of Kirkstead, St Maiy^ 
of the Lowes, and the Kirk of Yarrow. It had been j>artly 
restored, but gradually fell into decay, its place being taken by 
the church of \'arrow farther down the vale. In the graveyard 
was buried John Grieve (1781-1836), the Edinburgh hatter, 
a poet of some capai'ity, patron of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. At the head of the lake is the celebrated inn opened 
by Tibbie Shiel (Mrs Richardson, d. 1878), which was visited by 
many distinguished men of letters. 

ST maur-des-foss£s, a south-eastern suburb of Paris, 
on the right bank of the Marne, 7 m. from the centre of the city. 
Pop. (1906), 28,016. St Maur and the residential district sur- 
rounding it co\Tr a jieninsula formed by a loop in the Marne, 
the neck of which is crossed by the canal of St Maur. In the 
reign of (!lovis II, the monastery^ of Les Fosses was founded; 
the amplification of the name came when the body of St Maurus 
was brought there by the monks of St Maur-sur-T.oire. About 
the same time was inaugurated the pilgrimage of Notre-Dame 
des Miracles, which still takes place annually. In 1465 a treaty 
of peace, putting an end to the “ War of the Public Weal,” 
was concluded between Louis XI. and his revolted barons at 
St Maur. 

ST MAUR-SUR-LOIRE, a village of western France in the 
department of Maine-et-Loire on the Loire about 1 5 m. below 
Saumur. Here St Maurus towards the middle of the 6th century 
founded the first Benedictine monastery in Gaul. About the 
middle of the 9th centuiy^ it was reduced to ruins by the Normans ; 
in anticipation of the disaster the relics of the saint were trans- 
ferred to the abbey of Fosses (afterwards St Maur-des-Foss^s : 
see abo^’e). St Maur-.sur- Loire was afterwards restored and 
fortified ; the extant remains consist of a part of the church 
(i2th and 17th centuries) and buildings of the 17th and i8th 
centurie.s. 

ST MAWES, a small seaport in the St Austell parliamentary 
division of Cornwall, England, beautifully situated on an arm 
of Falmouth Harbour. Pop. (1901), 1178. The inlet admits only 
small vessels to the little hajbour, but there is a considerable 
fishing industry. A large circular castle, vis-^-vts with that of 
Pendennis near Falmouth, and dating from the same period 
(Henry Vlli.), guards the entrance. Near the shore of the inlet 
opposite St Mawes is the small church of St .Anthony in Rosdand, 
an excellent example of Early English work, retaining a good 
Norman doorway. 

British service os an interpreter, and after the war instigated Indian 
attacks on tlie frontier and fought with the Indians against General 
Artliur St Clair and General Anthony Wayne Another brother, 
George Girty {1745-0. 1812), lived among the Delawares for several 
years, was also a trader and interpreter, and was likewise a renegade 
Thomas (1739-1820), though he associated much witli the Indians, 
did not j^ticipate in their wars. See W. Butterfield's History of the 
Girty 5 (Cincinnati, 1890). 
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The history of St Mawes is simple. The saint of that name 
is said to have made the creek of the Fal a halting-place in the 
5th century. The chapel of St Mawes, pulled down in 1812, 
was licensed by the bishop in 1381, and both chapel and village 
were situated within the manor of Bc^llos, which in the^ifitli 
century belonged to the family of Wyd&lade. In the 16th 
centuiy' John Lcland speak.s of the castle as lately l)egun and 
descril^s St Mawes as “a quarter of a mile from the castle, a 
pretty village or fishertown with a pier called St Mawes an(> there 
is a chapel of the saint and his chair of stone and hard by hi.s 
well.’’ The number of houses half a century^ later did not exceed 
twenty, and John Wydeslade, a.s lord of the manor of Bogullos, 
owned the village. P'or the part which he took in the rebellion 
of 1549 Wydeslade was hanged and his lands forfeited, and in 
1562 the manor wiis granted by Queen Elirabelli to Sir Reginald 
Mohun of Hall. In the same year St Mawes Wiis incorporated 
and invested with the right of returning two members to the 
House of Commons, a privilege which it enjoyed until 1832. 
In 1607 the portion of the manor of Bogullos which embraced 
St Mawes was sold by Sir Thomas Arundcll, who had married 
a daughter of Sir William Mohun, to Thomivs Walker, and liy 
the latter it was resold to Sir (ieorge Parry, who represented 
the borough in parliament from 1640 to 1642. Sir George Parry 
sold St Mawes to John Tredenham, whose sons, Sir William and 
Sir Joseph, and Sir Joseph’s son, John Tredenham, became 
successively its parliamentar)' representatives. On the death of 
the last named St Mawes passed by sale to John Knight, whose 
widow married Roliert Nugent, afterwards Karl Nugent, and 
until the Reform A ('I of 1832 the Nugents controlled the elections 
at St Mawes. The corporation, founded in 1562, which consisted 
of a mayor, or portreeve, and other officers elected by about 
twenty free tenants, was dissolved under the Municipal ( or- 
porations Act in 1835. Its silver mace now belongs to the 
corporation of Wolverhampton, to whom it passed after the 
peat sale of the effects of the duke ol Buckingham at Stowe 
in 1848 the duke having obtained it as the heff of the Eiirls 
Nugent. 

ST MICHAEL'S (Sao Miguel), the largest island in the 
Portuguese archipelago of the Azores. Pop. (1900), 121,340 ; 
area, 297 sq. m. The easj end of St Michael’s rises from a head- 
land 1400 ft. high to the inland peak of Vara (3573 ft.), whence 
a central range (2000 to 2500 ft.) runs westward, terminating 
on the .south coast in the Serra da Agoa do Pan, aiwut half- 
way across the island. 'Phe range gradually declines in approach- 
ing its last point, where it is not more than 100 ft. high. The 
middle part of the island is lower, and more undulating, its 
western extremity being marked by the conspicuous Serra 
Gorda (1572 ft.) ; its shores on both sides are low, broken and 
rocky. The aspect of the western portion of the island is that 
of a vast truncated cone, irregularly cut off at an elevation of 
about 800 ft., and falling on the north, south and west sides 
to a perpendicular coast between 300 and 800 ft. high. In the 
highest parts an undergrowth of shrubs gives the mountains 
a rich and wooded appearance. Like all volcanic countries, 
the island has an uneven .surface with numerous ravines, and 
streams of semi-vitrified and scoriaceous lava which resist all 
atmospheric influences and repel vegetation. Heavy rains 
falling on the mountains afford a constant supply of water 
to four lakes at the bottom of extinct craters, to a number of 
minor re.servoirs, and through them, to small rapid streams 
on all .side.s. 

Hot .springs abound in many parts, and vapour issues from 
almost every crevice. But the most remarkable phenomena 
are the Caldetras (“ Cauldrons ’•), or Olhos (“ Eyes ”), t,e. 
boiling fountains, which rise chiefly from a valley called the 
Furnas (“ Furnaces ”), near the we.stcrn extremity of the island. 
'Fhe water rises in columns about 12 ft. high and dissolves in 
vapour. The ground in the vicinity is entirely covered with 
native sulphur, like hoar-frost. At a small distance is the Muddy 
Crater, 45 ft. in diameter, on a level with the plaiit Its contents 
are in a state of continual and violent ebullition, accompanied 
with a sound resembling that of a tempestuous ocean. Yet they 
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never rise above its level, unless 

distance a spray of the consistence of melted lead. The Fumas 
ab^ds alsi^in hot springs, some of them of a very high tempera- 
ture. There is almost always, spring near 

hot pne. These have lorffe la^en visited by sufferers from palsy 
rheumatism, scrofulk an<l simikr maladies. Bath-rooms and 

Other buildizurs have ht‘c*n erected. u a. 1 1 1 

ThVSs of St Michael's are fertile, producing wheat barley and 
ItK lae viiiM, oranges and other fruit trees grow luxuriantly 

isf thf noun tains. The plants are made to spring even 

thf the volcanii rocks, which are sometimes j - --.5; 4 /.^ x^auui-spcuKiiiK, 

from ih( Kaised in this manner, these fruits arc of and 504 (railway workmen) Italian-speaking, while 837 were 


of first instance belonging to the arrondissement of Commercy 
and a communal college. 

ST MORITZ (in Ladin, San Murezzan), the loftiest (6037 ft.) 
and the most populous village of the Upper Engadine in the 
Swiss canton of the Orisons. It is built above the north .shore 
of the lake of the same name (formed by the Inn), and is by rail 
56 m. from Coire by the Albula railway, or by road 48 J m. from 
Martinsbruck (the last village in the Engadine), or by road 30 m., 
over the Maloja Pass, from Chiavenna. In 1900 it had a popula- 
tion of 1603, 475 being German-speaking, 433 Ladin-speaking, 


rtfCOlVt* viiuiii. ••• , I ,, . y-, , 

su}^i-ior (|uality . hut the expense of such a cultivation | Protestants and 743 Catholics. 


. The village Is about i m. north 

nocessanly rrstnetb it. The western part of the island yields hemp. 1 baths, an electric tramway connecting the two. Both are 

'milXiteX t"oo’‘Xe‘‘^‘tLr"chief towns i?c' Amfcs i now much frequented by foreign visitors. The baths (chalybeate. 


(•jfMd). Lagoa (7950), Povoacao (509.1), Kibeira Grande (849O) and 
Villa Franca do Carn|>o (81 (j 2 ). (See also Azores.) 

ST MICHAEL’S MOUNT, a lofty pyramidal island, exhibiting 
ii curious combination of slate and granite, rising 400 yds. 
from the shore of Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, England. It is 
united with Marazion by a natural causeway cast up by the sea, 
and pas.sttble only at low tide. If its identity with the Mictis 
of Tiirmeus and the Ictis of Diodorus Siculus be allowed, St 
Michaer.s Mount is one of the most historic spots in the west 
of England. It was possibly held by a body oi religious in the 
C onfessor's time and given by Robert, count of Mortain, to 
Mount St Michael, of which Norman abbey it continued to be a 
priory until the di.ssolution of the alien houses by Henry V., 
when it was given to the abbess and Convent of Syon. It was 
a resort of pilgrims, whose devotions were encouraged by an in- 
dulgence granted by Pope Gregory in the nth century. The 
Mount was captured on behalf of Prince John b\' Henry Pomeroy 
in the reign of Richard 1 , 

It and held it during a siege of twenty-three weeks against 6000 
of the king’s troops in 1473. Perkin Warbeck occupied the 
Mount in 1497. Humphry Arundell, governor of St Michael’s 
Mount, led tHi rebellion of 1549. During the reign of Queen 
Klizalielh it was given to Robert, earl of Salisbur>', by whose 
son it was sold to Sir Francis Basset. Sir Arthur Basset, brother 
of Sir Francis, held the Mount against the parliament until 
July 1646. It was sold in 1659 to Colonel John St Aubyn 
and is now the property of his descendant Lord Levan. The 
cha|>el is extra-diocesan and the castle is the residence of Lord 
St Levan. 

Many relics, chictly armour and antique furniture, are preserved 
in the ca.stle. The chapel of St Michael, a beautiful 15th-century 
building, has an embattled tower, in one angle of which is a small 
turret, which served for the guidance of ships. Chapel rock, on the 
I’leach, marks the site of a shrine de<licated to the Virgin Mary, 
whore pilgrims paused to worship before ascending the Mount. 
A few houses are built on tlie hillside facing Marazion, and a 
spring supplies them with water The harbour, widened in 1K23 
to allow vessels of 500 tons to enter, has a pier dating from the 
15th century, and subsequently enlarged and re.stored. Pop. 
(1901), 111. 

ST MIHIEL, a town of north-eastern France, in the department 
of Meuse, on the right hank of the Meuse and the Canal de I’Est, 
23 m. S. by E. of Verdun by rail. Pop. (1906) of the town, 
5943 (not including a large garrison), of the commune, 9661. 
St Mihiel is famous for its Benedictine abbey of St Michael, 
founded in 709, to which it owes its name. The abbey buildings 
(occupied by the municipal offices) date from the end of the 17th 
century and the beginning of the i8th century , and the church from 
the 17 th (Tntury. The latter contains a wooden carvin^^ of the 
Virgin by the sculptor Ligier Richier, bom at St Mihiel in 1506. 
Other interesting buildings are the church of St fitienne, chiefly 
in the flamboyant Gothic style, which contains a magnificent 
Holy Sepulchre by Ligier Richier, and several houses dating 
froin the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. On the road to Verdun 
are seven huge rocks, in one of which a sepulchre (i8th century), 
containing a life-sized figure of Christ, has been hollowed. St 
Mihiel formerly possessed fortifications and castles which 
were destroyed in 1635 by the royal troops in the course of a 
quarrel between Louis Xlll. and Charles IV., duke of Lorraine. 
The town is the seat of a court of assizes, and has the tribunal 


sparkling with free carbonic acid) were known and much resorted 
to in the i6th century, when they were described by Paracelsus ; 
they were visited in 1779 by Archdeacon W. Coxe. The}' are 
frequented chiefly by non -English visitors in summer, the 
English season at St Moritz being mainly the winter, for the siike 
of skating and tobogganing. (W. A. B. C.) 

ST NAZAIRE, a town of western Fnmce, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Ix)ire-lnferieure, 40 m. W.N.W. 
of Nantes by rail and 29 m. by river. Pop. (1906), 30,345. St 
Nazuire, situated on the right bank of the Loire at its mouth, 
is a modern town with straight thoroughfares crossing one 
another at right angles. It possesses nothing of antiquarian 
interest except a granite dolmen 10 ft. long and 5 ft. wide resting 
horizontally on two other stones sunk in the soil, above which 
they rise 6^ ft. The only noteworthy building is a modern church 
in the Gothic style of the 14th century. The harbour, which 
. , constitutes the outport of Nantes and is accessible to ships 
John de Vere, earl of Oxford, seized | of the largest size, is separated from the estuary by a narrow 
’ comprises an outer harbour and entrance, 

two floating docks (the old dock and the Penhouet dock), tlirei- 
graving do(‘ks, and the extensive shipbuilding yards of the Loire 
Company and of the General Transatlantic Company whose 
.steamers connect St Nazaire with Mexico, the Antilles and the 
Isthmus of Panama. Ships for the navy and the mercantile 
marine are built, and there are important stecl-works, blast- 
furnaces, forges, and steam saw-mills. The town is the scat of a 
.sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a board of trade- 
arbitration, an exchange, a chamber of commerce, a communal 
college, and schools of navigation and industr\^ Next to British 
and French, Spanish, Norwegian and Swedish vessels most 
frequent the port. In the decade 1898-1907 the value of imports 
greatly fluctuated, being highest in 1898 (£2,800,000) and lowest 
in 1904 (£1,688,000), the average for each of the ten years being 
£2,280,000. The value of the exports in the same period varied 
between £3,724,000 in 1899 and £1,396,000 in 1906, the average 
bemg £2,935,200. Imports include coal and patent fuel, iron 
ore and pyrites, timber, rice and hemp ; exports include iron 
ore, coal and patent fuel, pit wood, sugar, garments and woven 
goods, preserved fish, and wine and spirits. 

According to remains discovered on excavating the flocks, St 


Nazaire seems to occupy the site of the ancient Corhtlo, placed by 
Strabo among the more important maritime towns of Gaul. At the 
close of the 4th century the site of Corbilo was occupied by Saxons, 
and, their conversion to Christianity being eflected one or two hun- 
dred years later by St Felix of Nantes, the place took the name of 
St Nazaire. It was still only a little " bourg ” of some 3000 in 
habitants when under the second empire it was chosen as the site 
of the new harbour for Nantes, because the ascent of the Loire was 
becoming more and more difficult. In 18O8 the sub-prefecture was 
transferred to St Nazaire from Savenay. 

ST NECTAIRE (corrupted into Scnnectcrrc and Senneterre), 
the name of an estate in Auvergne, France, which gave its name 
to a feudal house holding distinguished rank in the 13th century. 
The eldest branch of this family held the marquisate of I.a 
Fert6 (^r.v.), and produced a heroine of the religious wars of the 
i6th century, Madeleine dc St Nectaire, who married Guy de St 
Exup^ry, seigneur de Miremont, in 1548, and fought successfully 
at the head of the Protestants in her territory against the troops 
of the League. To the same house belonged the branches of the 
marquises of Ch&teauneuf, the seigneurs of Brinon-sur-Sauldre 
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and St Victour, and the seigneurs of Qavelier and Fontcnilles, 
all of which are now extinct. (M. P.*) 

ST NEOTS (pronounced St Neets), a market town in the 
southern parliamentary division of Huntingdonshire, England^ 
on the right (east) bank of the Ouse, 51J m. N. of l^ndon by 
the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district (iqoi), 
3880. A stone bridge crosses the river, built in 1589 from the 
ruins of a former pnory. The parish church of St Mary is a 
fine Perpendicular building of the later isth century. The 
original oak roof is noteworthy. Among other buildings may 
bt* mentioned the Victoria museum (1887), the library and 
literary institute, and the endowed school (17^)0). Paper-mills, 
breweries, flour-mills, and engineering works furnish the chief 
industries of the town. 

The name of St Neots is derived from the monastery founded 
in the adjoining parish of Kynesliury in the reign of King P^dgar 
(q 67“<)75)- St Neot, a priest of (ilastonbury Abbey in Somerset, 
liccame a recluse at a place which he named Neotstoke, near 
liodmin in Cornwall, where he dit*d about the end of the 9th 
cc^tu^>^ His shrine at PLynesbury being threatened by the 
incursion of the Danes early in the nth century, the relics were 
conveyed to Crowland Abbey, in Lincolnshire, of which he 
became one of the patron saints. But in ni2 the monastery 
was relounded from that of Bee in Normandy. An Anglo-Saxon 
enamelled mosaic in the Ashmolean Mu.seum at Oxford is 
supposed to contain a portrait of St Ncot. In 1648 a troop of 
RoyalLsts under tlie command of Villicrs, duke of Buckingham, 
was routed in St Neots by the Parliamentarians. 

ST NICOLAS, a town of Belgium in the province of East 
Flanders, about 12 m. S.W. of Antwerp. Pop. (1904), 32,767. 
It is the principal town of Waes, formerly a district of bleak and 
barren downs, but now the most productive part of Belgium. 
St Nicolas is the centre and distributing point of this district, 
being an important junction on the direct line from Antwerp 
to Ghent ; it has also many manufactures of its own. The 
principtd church dedicated to St Nicolas was finished in 1696, 
but the other public buildings are onlv of the 19th centur}'. 

ST NICOLAS, or St Nicolas du Port, a town of north-eastern 
France, in the department of Mcurthe-ct-Mosclle, on the left bank 
of the Meurthe, 8 m, S.IL of Nancy by rail. Pop. (1906), 4796. 
I’he town has a fine Gothic church dating from the end of the 
15th and the first half of the 16th century, and possessing a 
finger* joint of St Nicolas formerly the object of pilgrimages 
which were themselves the origin of well-known fairs. The 
latter became less important after 1635, when the Swedes sacked 
the town. I'here are important salt-workings in the vicinity ; 
cotton spinning and weaving are carried on. Its port, shared 
with Varangeville on the oppo.sitc side of the river, has an active 
trade. 

ST OMER, a town and fortress of northern France, capital 
of the department of Pas-de-Calais, 42 m. W.N.W. of Lille on 
the railway to Calais. I^op. (1906), 17,261. At St Omer begins 
the canalized portion of tlie .\a, wliich reaches the sea at Grave- 
lines, and under it.s walls it connects with the Neufiossc canal, 
which ends at the Lys. I'he fortifications were demolished 
during the last decade of the 19th century and boulevards and 
new thoroughfares made in their place. There are two harbours 
outside and one within the city. St Omer has wkle streets and 
spacious squares, but little animation. 'Hie old cathedral 
belongs almost entirely to the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 
A heavy square tower I nishecl in 1499 surmounts tlic west portal. 
The church contains interesting paintings, a colossal statue of 
Christ seated between the Virgin and St John (13th century, 
originally belonging to the cathedral of Thdrouanne and presented 
by the emperor Charles V.), the cenotaph of St Omer (13th 
century’) and numerous ex-votos. The richly decorated cliapel 
in the transept contains a wooden figure of the Virgin (12th 
century), the object of pilgrimages. Of St Bertin, the church of 
the abbey (built between 1326 and 1520 on the .site of previous 
churches) where Childeric III. retired to end his da>'s, there 
remain some arches and a lofty tower, which serve to adorn a 
public garden. Several other churches or convent chapels are of 


interest, among them St Sepulchre (14th century), which has a 
beautiful stone spire and stauied-glass windows. A fine collection 
of records, a picture-gallery , and a theatre are all accommodated 
in the town hall, built of tte materials of the abbey of St Bertin. 
i'here are several houses of the ibtW and 17th centuries; ol 
the latter the finest is the Hotel Colbert, oifce the royal lodging, 
and now occupied by an archaeological museum. Among the 
hospitals the military hospital is of note as occup>*ng the well- 
known college opened by tlie English Jesuits in 1592. The old 
episcop^ palace adjoining the ctiihtdral is used os a court-house. 
The chief statue in the towm is that of Jacqueline Kobin (see 
below ). St Omer is the seat of a sub-preleel, of a court of assizes, 
of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, of a chamlnM- 
of commerce, and of a board of trade arbitration. Besides the 
lycee, there are schools of niu.sic and of art. 'I'he industries 
include the manufacture of linen goods, sugar, soap, tobacco- 
pipes, and mustard, the distilling of oil and liqueurs, dyeing, 
salt-refining, malting and brewing. The suburb of Hunt Pont 
to the north of St Omer i.s inliabited by a special stock, which lias 
remained faithful to the Flemish tongue, its original costume 
and its peculiar customs, and is distinguished by honesty and 
industry. The ground which these people cultivate has beeir 
reclaimed from the marsh, and the (t.e. the sejuare blocks 
of land) communicate with each other only by boats floated on 
the ditches and canals that divide them. At the end of the marsh, 
on the borders of the forest of Clairnmrais, are the ruins of the 
abbey founded in 1140 by I'hierry d’Alsace, to which Thomas 
Becket betook himself in 1 165. To the south of St Omer, on a 
hill commanding the Aa, lies the camp of Helfaiit, often calletl 
the camp of St Omer. On the Canal de Neuf-Fosse, near the 
town, is the Ascenseur des Fontinettes, a hydraulic lift enabling 
canal boats to surmount a difference of level of over 40 ft. 

Omer, bishop of 'Iherouiinne, in the 7th centiir)^ established 
the monastery of St Bertin, from which that of Notre- Dame 
w'as an offshoot. Rivalry and dissension, which lasted till 
the Revolution, soon sprang up between the t\^ monasteries, 
becoming especially virulent when in 1559 St Omer became a 
bishopric and Notre-Dame was raised to Hie rank of cathedral. 
In the 9th century^ the village which grew up round the mona- 
steries took the name of St Omer. The Normans laid the place 
waste alwut 860 and 880, but ten years later found town and 
monastery surrounded by walls and safe from their attack. 
Situated on the borders of territories frequently disputed by 
l^rench, Flemish, English and Spaniards, St Omer long continued 
subject to siege and militar>^ disaster. In 1071 Philip I. and 
Count Arnulf III. of Flanders were defeated at St Omer by 
Robert the Frisian. In 1127 the town received a communal 
charter from William Clito, count of Flanders. In 1493 it came 
to the Low Countries as part of the Spanish dominion. The 
French made futile attempts against it between 1551 and 1596, 
and again in 1638 (under Richelieu) and 1647. But in 1677, after 
seventeen days’ siege, J^ouis XTV. forced tlie town to capitulate ; 
and the peace of Nijmwegen j)ermancntly confirmed the con- 
quest. In 17 1 1 St Omer, on the verge of surrendering to Prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, owing to famine, was 
.saved by the daring of Jacqueline Robin, who risked her life in 
bringing provisions into the place. St Omer ceased to be a 
bishopric in 1801. 

See L Deschamps Pas, Htst, d$ la ville de Saint-Omer (and ed,, 
Arras, 1881). For a full bibliography of other works set* IJ. Chevalier, 
Ripertoire dis souras htst. topo^bliographie (Montbehard, 1903), 
u. 2743 ^q* 

&AINT9N, PROSPER PKIUPPS CATHERINE (1813-^1890), 
French violinist, was the son of a merdianl at I'oulouse, where 
he w'as born on the 5th of June 1813. He entered tlie Paris 
Conscrv’atoire under Habeneck in 1831, and be^^amc professor 
of the violin in the Conservatoire of Toulouse. In 1844 he made 
his first appearance in England, at a Phillmrmonic concert 
directed by Mendelssohn. Settling in IvOiuJon, he was in 1845 
appointed professor at the Royal Academy of )lusic. Jn the 
early organizations for chamber music w hich culminated in the 
establishment of the Popular concerts, Sainton bore an important 
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part : and when the Royal Italian Opera wu storted at Covwt 
Garden, he Jed the orchestra under Costa, with whom he minted 
to Her Majesty's 'Fheatre in 1871. From 1848 to 1855 he wm 
leader of the Queen ’s Band, and in 1862 he conducted the music 
at the opening of the fhternational Exhibition. In i860 he 
married the fumous*contralto singer, Miss Charlotte Dolby (^c 
lielow). Hc,wa.s leader of the principal provincial festivals for 
many years,* and gave a farewell concert at the Albert Hall in 
i 883« He died on the 17th of October 1890. HLs method was 
sound, his style artistic, and his educational work of great value, 
the majority of the most successful orchestral violinists huvii^ 

l>ecn his pupils. v . 

SAIlfTON-DOLBY, CHARLOTTE HELEN (1821-1885), f^nghsh 
contralto singer, was born in London on the 17th of May 1821, 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music from 1832 to 1837, 
Crivelli being her principal singing-master. In 1837 she w^ 
elected to a king's scholarship, and first appeared at a Phil- 
harmonic concert in 1841. Jn October 1845 she sang at the 
flewandhaus, Leipzig, through the influence of Mendelssohn, 
igho had lieen delighted by her singing in St Paul. The contralto 
/nusic in his Elijah was written for her voice, but she did not 
appear in that work till the performance at Exeter Hall on the 
1 6th of April 1847. She married M. Sainton in i860, and in 
1870 she retired from the career of a public singer, but two years 
afterward.s started a “ vocal academy ” in London. She made 
various successful attempts as a composer, and the cantatas 
“ The Legend of St Dorothea ” (1876), “ The Story of the Faithful 
Soul” (1879), and “ Florimel” (1885), enjoyed considerable 
success. Her last public appearance was at her husband's 
farewell concert in June 1883, and she died on the i8th of 
February 1885. A scholarship in her memory was founded at 
the Royal Academy of Music. Her voice was of moderate power 
and of fine quality, but it was her dignified and artistic style that 
gave her the high place she held for so many years both in 
oratorio and ballads. 

SAINTONOtf, one of the old provinces of France, of which 
Saintes (q.v.) was the capital, was bounded on the N.W. by 
Aunis, on the N.E. by Poitou, on the E, by Angoumois, on the 
S. by Guienne, and on the W. by Guienne and the Atlantic. 
It now forms a small portion of the department of Gharente and 
the greater part of that of Charente Infdrieure. In the time of 
Caesar, Saintonge was occupied by the Santones, whose capital 
was Mediolanum ; afterwards it was part of Aquitania Secunda. 
The dvitas Santonum, which formed the bishopric of Saintes, 
was divided into two pagi : Santonicus (whence Sanctontaj 


ing N. to the boundary of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 
235,317. In the south it includes a residential district, contain- 
ing boarding-houses and private hotels. In the centre are 
Camden Town and Kentish Town, and in the north, where part 
of Highgate is included, are numerous villas, in the vicinity of 
Parliament Hill, adjoining Hampstead Heath. A thorough- 
fare called successively Ibttenham Court Road, .Hampst^ 
Road, High Street Camden Town, Kentish Town Road, and 
Highgate Road, runs from south to north ; Euston Road 
crosses it in the south, and Camden Road and Chalk Farm Road 
branch from it at Camden Town. Besides the greater part of 
Parliament Hill (267 acres), purchased for the public use in 
1886, the borough includes a small part of Regent’s Park (mainly 
in the borough of St Marylebone) and Waterlow Park (29 acres) 
on the slope of Highgate Hill. It also contains the termini, 
King's Cross, St Pancras, and Euston, of the Great Northern, 
Mid land, and London and North Western railways, with extensive 
goods depots of these companies. The parish church of St 
Pancras in the Fields, near Pancras Road, has lost its ancient 
character owing to reconstruction, though retaining several 
early monuments. The new church in Euston Road (1822) is 
a remarkable adaptation of classical models. Among institutions, 
University College, Gower Street, was founded in 1826, and 
provides education in all branches common to universities 
excepting theology. With the department of medicine is con- 
nected the University College Hospital (1833) opposite the 
College. There are several other hospitals ; among them the 
Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn Road), the North-west London 
hospital, Kentish Town, and, in Euston Road, the British 
(Forbes Winslow memorial) hospital for mental disorders, 
British hospital for skin diseases, and New hospital for women, 
administered by female physicians. St Katherine's Hospital, 
a picturesque building overlooking Regent's Park, with a chapel 
containing some relics of antiquity, was settled here (1825) on 
the formation of the St Katherine's Docks near the Tower of 
London, where it was founded by Queen Matilda in 1148. Its 
patronage has always been associated with queens, and here 
was established the (^leen Victoria Home for Nurses of the poor, 
founded out of the women’s gift of money to the Queen at her 
jubilee (1887). Other institutions are the Ixmdon School of 
Me<licine for women, the Royal Veterinary College and the 
Aldenham technical institute. The Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, taking name from its principal benefactor, was founded 
largely through the instrumentality of Mrs Humphry Ward. 
Near Regent s Park is Cumberland Market. The parliamentary 


Saintonge) and Alirnensis, later Alniensis (Aunis). Halved by j borough of St Pancras has north, south, east and west divisions, 


the treaty of 1259, it was wholly ceded to the king of England 
in 1360, but reconquered by Du Guesclin in 1371. Up to 1789 
it was in the same gouvernement with Angoumois, but from a 
judiciary point of view Saintonge was under the parlement 
of Bordeaux and .Angoumois under that of Paris. 

Soo D. Massiou, Hisiotre politique, civile ei religieuae de la Saintonge 
ei de V Aunts ((> vols., iK^O-iH^q ; 2n(l ed., 184O) ; P. D. Kainguet, 
tiiogfaphie saintongeatse (1852). See also the publications of the 
des afchwes hisiofiques de la Saintonge et de V Aunts (1874 fol.). 

BT OUEN, an industrial town of northern France, in the 
department of Seine, on the right bank of the Seine i m. N. 
of the fortifications of Paris. Pop. (1906) 37,673. A chateau of 
the early 19th century occupies the site of a chateau of tlie 
17th century bought by Madame de Pompadour in 1745, where 
in 1814 l^uis XVIII. signed the declaration promising a con- 
stitutional charter to France. Previously there existed a chateau 
built by Charles of Valois in the early years of the 14th century, 
where King John the Good inaugurate the short-lived order of 
the Knights of Notre Dame de la noble maison,” called also 
the “ ordre dc I’^toile.” The industries of St Ouen include 
metal founding, engineering and machine construction and the 
manufacture of government uniforms, pianos, chemical products, 
&c. It has important docks on the Seine and a race-course. 

BT PANCRAS, a northern metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded E. by Islington, S.E. by Finsbury, S. by 
Holborn, and W, by St Marylebone and Hampstead, and extend - 


each returning one member. The borough council consists of 
a mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors. Area, 2694-4 acres. 

St Pancras is mentioned in l)ome.sclav as bidonging to the chapter 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, in which body the lordship of the manors of 
Cantelows (Kentish Towm and Totenhall (l ottenham Court) was 
also invested. Camden Town takes name from Baron Camden 
(d. 1794), chancellor under George III. King's Cross was so 
called from a statue of George IV , erected in 1830, greatly ridiculed 
and removed in 1845, but an earlier name, Battle Bridge, is tradition- 
ally derived from stand of Queen Boadicea against the Komans, 
or from one of Alfred's contests with the Danes. Somers Town, 
l>etween King's Cross and Camden Town, was formerly inhabited 
by refugees from the French Revolution, many of whom were buried 
in St ^ncras churchyard. In the locality of Somers Town there 
were formerly to be traced earthworks of unknown age, which William 
Stukcloy argued had belonged to a Roman camp of Juhus Caesar. 
Attached to the former manor-house of Totenhall was one of the 
famous pleasure resorts of the 17th and i8th centuries, and from 
c. 1760 to the middle of the 19th century the gardens at Bagnigge 
WeUs (King's Cross Road) were greatly favour^ ; there were here, 
moreover, medicinal springs. 

BT PAUL, a volcanic island in the southern Indian Ocean, 
in 38° 42' so'' S., 77° 32' 29" E., 60 m. S. of Amsterdam Island, 
belonging to France. The two islands belong to two separate 
eruptive areas characterized by quite different products ; and 
the comparative bareness of St Paul contrasts with the dense 
vegetation of Amsterdam. On the north-east of St Paul, which 
has an area of 2} sq. m., is a land-locked bay, representing the 
old crater, with its rim broken down on one side by the sea. 
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The highest ridge of the island is not more than 820 ft. alwve 
the sea. On the south-west side the coasts arc inaccessible. 
According to V^lain, the island originally rose above the ocean 
as a mass of rhyolitic trarhvte similar to that which still forms 
the Nine Pin rock to the north of the entrance to the crater. 
Next followed a period of acti\nty in which basic rocks w^ere 
produced by submarine eruptions — lavas and scoriae of anorthitic 
character, palagonitic tuffs, and basaltic ashes; and finally 
from the crater, which must have been a vast lahe of fire like 
those in the Sandwich Islands, poured forth quiet streams of 
basalti(‘ lavas which are seen dipping from the centre of the 
island towards the cliffs at angles of 20*^ to 30 . The only remain- 
ing indications of volcanic activity are the warm springs and 
emanations of carbon dioxide. 

Sw C. V^lain, Passage de V^nus sur It soletl (9 iUrenU)re JS74) 
ExpidxHon franpatse aux Iks St Paul et Amsterdam (Paris, i^yy) \ 
Desert hUon giologique de la pre&qu'Ue d’ Aden . . . Reunion ... St 
Paul et Amsterdam (Paris, 1878) ; and an article in Annales de 
gSographte, 1893. 

ST PAUL, the capital of Minnesota, L.S.A., and the county- 
seat of Ramsey county, situated on the Mississippi river, about 
2150 m. above its mouth, at the practical head of navigation, 
just below the Falls of St Anthony. It is about 360 m. N.U^ 
of Chicago, Illinois, and its W. limits directly touch the limits 
of Minneapfdis. Pop. (1880) 41,473.; (1^9°) 133.15^; (1900) 
163,632, of whom 46,819 were foreign-born (12,035 Germans, 
9852 ' Swedes, 4892 Irish, 3557 Knglish-Cunadians, 2900 
Norwegians, 2005 English, 1488 Austrians, 1343 Bohemians, 
1206 Danes, and 1015 French Canadians), 100,599 of foreign 
parentage (i.e. both parents foreign-born), and 2263 negroes ; 
(1910 census) 214,744. Land area (1906) 52-28 sq. ni. St 
Paul is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago 
Great Western, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Northern 
Pa(-ific, the Minneapolis, St Paul & Sault Ste Marie, the Chicago 
& North-western, the C hicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the Great 
Northern, and the Minneapolis & St Louis railways. Five 
bridges span the Mississippi, the largest of w'hich, known as 
High Bridge, is 2770 ft. long and 200 ft. high, lumr intcrurban 
lines connect w'ith Minneapolis. 

St Paul is attractively situated 670-880 ft. above soa-lcvcl, 
on a series of lofty lime.stone terraces or bluffs, formerly heavily 
wooded . 1 1 1 ies on both sides of the river, but the principal part is 
on the east bank. In its park system the numerous lakes within 
and near the city have been utilized. Of the parks, Como Park 
(425 acres ; including Lake Como and a fine Japanese girden 
and a lily pond), and Phalen Park (600 acres, more than 400 of 
which are water area), are the largest, 'fhere are also 47 .smaller 
s(iuares and “ neighbourhood parks ” aggregating 560 acres. 
In Indian Park (135 acres), at the crest of the bluffs (Dayton’s 
Bluffs), in the east central part of the city, are burial-mounds 
of the Sioux. Summit Avenue Boulevard, 200 ft. wide and 
rxtending for 2^ m. along the heights, is a fine residential street. 
Boulevards along the bluffs on either side of the river connect 
with the Minneapolis park system. Harriet Island, in the 
Missi.ssippi river opposite the business centre of the city, is 
attractively parked, and on it are public paths. Adjoining the 
city on the south-west, at the junction of the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers, is the Fort Sntlling U.S. Government Military 
Reservation, with a round stone fort, built in 1820. The principal 
public building is the State Capitol, completed in 1905. It wa.s 
designed by Cass Gilbert (b. 1859), Is of Minnesota granite and 
white Georgia marble with a massive central white dome, and 
has sculptural decorations by D. C. French and interior decora- 
tions by John I^ Farge, E. H. Bla.shfield, Elmer E. Garnsey 
(b. 1862), and Edward Simmons (b. 1852). Other prominent 
buildings are the City Hall and Court House, a Gothic greystone 
structure; the Federal building, of greystone, opposite Rice 
Park ; a Young Men’s Christian A.ssociation building ; the 
Metropolitan Opera House ; the Auditorium, which was built by 
public subscription ; the St Paul armoury (1905), with a drill 
hall ; the Chamber of Commerce ; the Union railway station. 
Among the principal churches are the Roman Catholic CMhedral, 
and the People’s, the Central Presbyterian, the Park Congre- 


gational, and the First Baptist churches. The wholesale district 
IS in the lower part of the city near the Union railway station ; 
the retail shops are mostly in an area bounded by Wabasha, 
.Seventh, Fourth and Roberts streets. 

St Paul has an excellent public school system, which included 
in 1909 three high schools, a teachers’ training school, a manual 
training high school, forty -eight grade schools, aqd ^ parental 
school. Among other educational institutions are the Freeman 
School ; St Paul Academy ; Barnard School for Boys ; St 
Paul ('ollege of Liiw (1900) ; the C'ollege of St Thomas (Roman 
Catholic, 1885) ; St Paul Seminary^ (Roman Catholic, 1894), 
founded by James J. Hill as the provincial seminary of the 
ecclesiastical province of St Paul with an endowment of $500,000, 
40 acres ot land, and a library^ of 10,000 volumes ; Luther 
Theological Seminary (1885) ; Hamline University (co-educa- 
tional ; Methodi.st Episcopal), chartered in 1854, with a medical 
.school in Minneapolis (chartered 1883 ; part of Hamline since 
1895), having in the college and preparatory school, in 1908- 
1909, 17 in.structor.s and 384 students ; Macalester College 
(Presbyterian; co-educational), founded as Baldwin Institute 
in 1853, reorganized and renamed in 1874 in honour of a l>ene- 
iactor, Charle.s Macalester (1798-1873) of Philadelphia ; and the 
Si-hool of Agriculture (1888) and the Agricultural Experiment 
Station (1887) of the l^niversity of Minnesota, in St Anthony 
Park, we.sl of ( omo Park and south of the fair grounds. Among 
the libraries are the City Public Library, the State Law Library 
and the Minnesota Historical Society Library. The Minnesota 
Historical Society, organized in 1849, has an archaeologicjil 
collection in the east wing of the C'apitol. In the private residence 
of Jame.s J. Hill is a notable art gallery, containing one of the 
largest and bc.st collections of the Barbizon School in existence. 
The principal newspapers are the Dispatch (Independent, 1878) 
and the P i oncer- Press ^ the latter established by James M. 
Goodhue (1800-1852) in 1849. Among the hospitals and charit- 
able institutions are the (jty and County, St Joscph’.s i^id 
St Luke’s hospitals, all having nurses’ training schools ; the 
Swedi.sh Hospital, the St andinavian Orphan A.sylum, the Home 
for the Friendless, the Magdalen Home and the Women’s 
Christian Home. Within the city limits (east of Indian Mounds 
Park) is the Willowbrook (state) Fish Hatchery, second to none 
ia the United States in completene.ss of equipment ; and adjoin- 
ing the city on the north-west are the extensive grounds (200 
acres) and buildings of the State Agricultural Society, where 
fairs are held annually. 

Although as a manufacturing city St Paul, not pos.ses.sing 
the wonderful water-power of its sister city, does not equal 
Minneapolis, yet as a commercial and wholesale distributing 
centre it is in some respects superior, and it Is the principal 
jobbing market of the North-west. Situated at the natural 
iiead of navigation on the Mississippi, it has several competing 
lines of river steamboats in addition to the shipping facilities 
provided by its railways and the lines of the Minnesota Traiisfer 
Co., a belt line with 62 m. of track enciri'ling St Paul and Minne- 
apolis. St Paul is the port of entry for the Minnesota Customs 
District, and imports from Canada and from the Orient via the 
Pacific railways constitute an important factor in its commercial 
life; its imports and exports were valued at $6,154,289 and 
$9,909,940 respectively in 1909. ('oal and wood, grain, form 
produce and dairy products are important exports. St Paul 
is the principal market in the United State.s for the furs of the 
North-west, and there are extensive stock -yards and slaughtering 
and packing houses in the neighbouring city of South St Paul 
(pop. in 1905, 3458). St Paul ranks second to Minneapolis 
among the cities of the state a.s a manufacturing centre. The 
total value of its factoty products in 1905 was $38,318,704, 
an increase of 27*5% since 1900. The following were among 
the largest items : fur goods ; printing and publishing— -book 
(especially law-book) and job, newspapers and periodicals ; 
malt liquors ; steam-railway car building and repainng ; boots 
and shoes ; foundry and machine-shop products*; lumber and 
planing-mill products ; men’s clothing ; tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes ; and saddlery and harness. 
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ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


. A o of igoo. which may be I was a magnifieent monument of these styles, and d the eariy 

St Paul is governed by a permi 4 nl Decorated. Perpendicular additions were not extenwve, and the 

»v.fr. wmptroller and city treasurer ; cathedral remained with little nlteraUon unUl 1561, when 

lightning struck the spire und fired the ehurcb. The spire 
was never rebuilt. Jn the time of James 1 . the fabric had so 
far decayed that the king was prevailed upon to make a personal 
examination of it, and Inigo Jones wa.s entrusted with the work 
of restoration. In accordance with the architectural tendencies 
of his time he added a classical portico to the west front, and 
made similar alterations to the transepts. Again, however, in 
1666 the bad sUte of the fabric necessitated extensive repair, 
and Dr (afterwards Sir) Christopher Wren furnished a scheme 
including a central dome. All his plans were complete in August 
of that year, but in September the great fire of London almost 
destroyed the building, and rendered what was left unsafe and 
beyond restoration. 

ivstiniates of tUe dimensions of the old cathedral difior, Stow 

modern investigations give 
as loi f1., and that of the 
and the extreme bread lli 
of the wonderful spire uas 
489 ft. above the ground. The jiresent building is wider than the 
okl, and its orientation is more northeiJy, but its northern, eusteni 
and southeni extremities approximately correspond with those ol 
old St Paul's, the west front of which, however, with its flanking 
towers, lay nearly 100 ft. west of Wren’s Iroint. it should bo noticofl 
that the Astern part of the old cathedral mcorjiorated the onginal 
parish church of St Faith after 1255. when part of the new erypl 
was allottetl to the parish in return. Moreover, the ancient church 
of St Gregory by SI Paul actualiy adjoined the cathedral on ilu- 
south-west. In the angle west ol the south transept lay a cloi.ster, 
On the erection of Mlimesotii Territory III 184.;, St Paul was | in the mulst ol wlticli was the octagonaUliaplcr-housc, dating from 
on tbe erection the Tcrriffrial capital. Its > 34 *. To the north-east ol the cathedra, stood. J-a«.'s Cross, ,n an 


amended by poi)ulHr vote on ^ r ^ > i 

di.rt« e* "ThTmB^'hL'^tiwvew p.WM ' ligliinu« s'trudi the spite and 1^ the chinclt The spire 

mwij; 5 hi hi i»i». p-s... hf«y, to, 

Si-fiupply and eduaition. The legislature is bicameral 
con»Bti4^n assembly of nine members elected on “ ^neral 
ritv ticket and a laard of aldermen chosen one from each of the 
twelve wartU. The water-supply is pumped tWiigh 275 m. of 
w^ter mams from a group of lakes north of the city, aiul the 
system has a cap.ieity of 40,000,0^ gaUons per day. 

///r/«rv.- riie earliest recorded visit of a Ivuropean to the 
■ ite of hi Piiiii was that of tlie Jesuit Ixmis Hennepin in 1680. 

The traders Jderre Lc .Sueur and Nicholas Perrot visited the 
region lietwcon i(>go and 1700, and apparently established a 
temDorary trading post somewhere in the neighbourhood- Tlie 

' ^ r -r^ I I ... VsiL t.’iull uriiu Ifirtisthnn 



itHway up the river in 1823. 'I'he site of St Paul wob opened to 
.settlement by the treaty of Prairie du Chicn, negotiated by 
Ck)vemor Henry Dodge of Wisconsin witli the Chippewas in 
1847. Two years later (1830) the first permanent settlement 
wiis made by »Swi.ss and Canadian refugees from Lord Selkirk s 
Red River colony. In 1841 Father Lucien Gaultier erected a 
log mission chaju-l, which he named St Paurs ; from Uiis the i 
.settlement was named St Paul's Landing and linally St Paul. | 


incorporated as a VI .. 

jxipulAtion in 1850 was only 1112. U was chartered as a city ^ 

ill 1854, and continued as the capital of the new state after its j in 1643 it wa* 1 
admission (1858), The first railway ( onnecting St i*aul and 1 ^ 

Minneapohs was completed in 1862, at which time St l^ul .s 
fxipiilation exc eeded 10,000 and in iHOg through railway con^ 
nexion with Chicago w<is efiected. The city of West St Paul 
was oimexcd in 1874. I'lie growth ol the city had been com- 
Ijaratively slow until 1870, in which year the population was 
20,030 ; but the rapid railway construction and the settlement 
and clearing of the Western farm lands increased its commercial 
and industrial importancx; as it did that of its sister city, Minne- 
apoli.s. In 1884 the city limits were extended to the Minneapolis 
line. 

Sff ]•' C. BI1.S.S, Si I'aul, its Past amt Present (St Paul, i888) ; 

C. Andrews, Htstorv of St Paul, Minnesota (Syracuse, N.’S' , 
l8yo) ; Warner and Foote, Htstorv of Ramsey Countv and the Cttv of 
St Paul (Miiineapolu», iHHi) ; ('. D Elfelt, “ F.arly Trade and Traders 
in St Paul," and A L. I .arpenteiir, " Recollections of the City and 
of St Paul," both in the MiniioHOta Hiatoncal Society’s 
Coiieehons, vol. ix. (1901}. 

BT PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, the cathedral church of the diocese 
of London, England, standing in the heart of the City, at the 
head of Ludgate Hill. (For plan, ike., see Architdctvre : 

Renaissance tn Kttf'land.) I’he name of a bishop pf Xxindon, 

Restitutus^ is recorded in 314, but his individuality and even 
his existence are somewhat doubtful, and nothing is known of 
the existence of a church until Bede’s notice that early in the 
7th century one was built here by ifithelberht of Kent at the 
instance of the missionary Mfllitus, who became bishop. Tradi- 
tion placed upon the site a Roman temple of I liana. The cliurch 
was dedicated to St Paul, and, after passing through many 
vicissitudes, was removed in 1083, when Bishop Maurice, with 
the countenance of William the Comiueror, undertook the 
erectfkm of a new cathedral. The builtling was not pressed 
forward with vigour, luikd m 1135 much of it was damaged by 
fire. The tower was completed in uai ; an Early English 
ctofeioUowcd shortly after, and was enlarged after 1255 when 
BjijM'ulk brought p^eai energy to bear upon the repair and 
elihilpon of the building. At the close of the century the 
catb#ei| was regarded as finished ; but a new sj)irc was built 
eurtyiii the 14th ceotivy. Much of the Norman work, |)artKu- 
tolylln the nave, had been left untoudied by tlie Early Fnglish 
Bu ill l bis (who in other parts merely encased it), and the cathedral 


open space devoted In public meetings ; it included a pulpit, and 
here religious di.sputations were held and papal bulls promulgated. 

removed, but a new cro.ss, erect<‘d under tlie will of 
, K.C., M.P., was unveiled m iQio. 

The formal provision for the rebuilding of the cathedral was 
made in 16C8, and the foundation stone was laid in 1675. The 
first service was held in it m 1697, and the last stone was set in 
place in j 7 10. The cost is variously estimated, but was probablv 
about £850,000, the greater part of which was defrayed by a 
duty on sea-borne coal. The material is Portland stone. W’ren 
had to face man)- difficulties. He naturally insisted on the style 
of the Renaissance, and his first dc.sign was for a building in the 
form of a Greek cross, but the general desire W'as that at least 
the ground-plan of the old English cathedrals should be followed, 
and the form of a Latin cross was forced upon him. He offereil 
various further designs, and one was accepted, but Wren set 
the broadest construction upon the permission granted hini to 
alter its ornamental details, and luckily so. The extreme length 
of the building is 513 ft, the breadth across the transepts 248 ft., 
of the nave 122 ft., of tfie west front 179 ft. The length of the 
nave is 223 ft., and of the choir t68 ft., leaving 122 ft. beneath 
the dome at the crossing, 'flie cross at the top of tlie lantern 
above the dome i.s 3(^3 11. above the ground. 

'rhe cathedral is iipi)roached on the wc-sl from an open pavement, 
on wliich stands a statue of Queen Anne. There is^lso an inscription 
marking the sjiol on which Quoon Victoria returned thanks on the 
occasion of her Diamond Jubilee (1897). A broad flight of steps 
leads up to the west front, of two orders, flanked by towers. In the 
north tower is a chime of bells ; in the south the clock, with the old 
great bell (1710), tolled on the death of certain high iwfionages. 
and the new groat bell, placed in 1882, weighing about 17 tons 
The nave ts of four baya, with aisles, and chapels of one hay width 
immediately east pf the western towers. The transepts are of two 
bay.s, and are entered by north and south porches approached by 
circular flights of steps, (.hi the pediment of the south porch is 
sculptured a phoenix with the intcription Resur^am (1 snail rise 
agaui), in allusion to a famous ojnsode. Wren, jilanning hia site 
and desiring to nvuk m the ground the point of the centre of lus 
dome, bade a workman bring a piece of stone for the purpose 
He picked up at hazard a fragment of an ancient tombstone bearing 
this single word, which Wren adopted as a motto. The choir of four 
bays temanates in an apse, but the rich and lofty modern reredos 
Stands ferwardi, and the apse is thus divided ofl from the body ol 
the church and forms the Jesus chapel. The choir stalls are a fine 
example of the work of Grinling Gibbon.s. The efome is supported 
by the four vast piers in the angles of the cross, within which are 
small chambers, and by o^gbt inner piers. The spandrels between the 
arches which stand upon these pters are ornamented with mosaics. 
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from the designs of G. F. Watts and others, executed by Salviati. 
Wren had looked forward to a comprehensive scbetne of decoration 
in mo(>aiu. The later extousjon of tins work was entrusted to Sir 
\V. B. Richmond. Above the arches is a circular gallery known as 
the Whispering Gallery from the fact that a whisper can be easily 
heard from one .side to the other. Above this tliere are pilastem, 
with square-headed windows, in three out of every four inturveiung 
space.s ; and above again, the domed ceding, ornamented in niono- 
enrome by Sir James Thornhill immediately after its Completion ; 
but the paintings have suffered from the action of the atmosphere 
and are hardly to lie distinguished from lielow. The inner wall of 
the dome begins to slope inward from tlie level of the Whispering 
Gallerv, but this i.s masked outside by a colonnade, e.Ktendmg up 
to a point a little above the top of the internal pilasters From 
this point upward the dome is o1 triple constriictiim, consisting of (i) 
the inner dome of brick, pierced at the top to render the lantern 
visible from below ; (a) a brick cone, the principal member of the 
structure, liearing the lantern ; (3) the dome visible from witlioul, 
of lead on a wooilen frame. The golden gallery at the bast' of the 
lantern (top of the outer dome) is about O5 ft above the top of tht‘ 
inner dome. 

The monuments in St Paul’s are numcrouh, though not to lx* 
compared with those in We.stniinstor Abbey. The most notable it> 
that in the nave to the duke of Wellington (d. 1^52) by .Mfred 
Stevens. In the crypt, which extenils beneath the entire building, 
are many tombs and memorials - that of Nelson 111 the centre 
beneath tlio dome, those of majiy famous artists in Uie so-called 
Painter's Corner, and ih the boutli choir aisle that of Wren himsell, 
wliose g'rave is marked only by a jdain slab, wiUi the well-known 
inscription ending .S'l monunirntim requtrts, citrumsptce (“ If Ihon 
seekest a monument, look about thee"). Above the HoiiUi-West 
chapel in the nave is tfic chapter library, with many interesting 
printed books, MSS. ami drawings relating to the cathedral. For 
St Paul's School, established by Jolin Colei, dean, ami formerly 
adjm.ent to the cathedral, see the article on Hammersmith, whither 
It was subseqiientlv removed. 

AciHORTTiES. — Jhiventalia or Memoirs (of Sir Christopher Wren), 
lompletcd hv his son Christo/dm, now published b\ his Grandson^ 
'Stephen Wren (London, 1758) ; Sir William Dugdale, History of St 
Paul's (181H) ; Dean Milinan, Annals of St Paul’s (l8b8) ; William 
Longman, The Three Cathedrals dedicated to Si Paul (1873) , Docu- 
ments illustrating the History of St PauTs (Camden Society, 1880) . 
Kev. W, Spurrow-Simpwm, Chapters m the History of Old St Paul's 
(1881) ; Gleanings from Old St Paul's (i88y] ; and St Paul's and Old 
City J.ife (189.J) ; Kev. A. Dimock, St Pauls (in Bell's " ('atliedral " 
series. Kioi) ; Rev. Canon Benhain, Old St Paul's (1902). In this 
last work and elsewhere are shown the valuable drawings of Wen- 
(.eslaus Hollar, showing the old cathedral iirim<‘diately belore the 
great fire 

ST PAUL*S ROCKS, a nunilicr of islets in the Atlantic, nearly 

N. of the ecjuator and 540 m. from South America, in 29“ 15' 
W. Tlic whole space occupied does not exceed 1400 ft. in length 
by about hjilf as much in breadth. Besides sea-fowl the only 
land creatures are insects and spiders. Fisli are abundant, seven 
Species (one, Holucentrum sandi pauli, peculiar to the locality) 
being collected by the “ (.'hallengcr ” iluring a brief stay. Dar 
win (On Vulcanic Islands) decided that St I’aul’.s Rocks were 
not of volcanic origin ; later investigators maintain that they 
probably are eruptive. 

Sec Reports of the I'oya^T of H.M.S. Challenger : Narrative of the. 
Ciutsc,vo\ i 

ST PETER, a city and the county-seat of Nicollet county, 
Minnesota, IJ.S.A., on the Minnesota river, about 75 m. S.W. of 
Minneapolis. Pop. (1905, state census) 4514, of whom 875 were 
foreign-born. It is served by the Oiicago & Nortb-Westem 
railway and by steamboat lines on the Minnesota river, which 
is navigable for light draft steamlK)at.s to this point. The 
neiglibouring lakes with their excellent fi.shing attract many 
summer vi.sitors. The city has a ( amegie library, and is tlic seat 
of the Minnesota Hospital for the Insane (1866), and of Gustavu.s 
Adolphus College (h’ vedish Evangelical Lutheran ; co-educa- 
tional), which was founded in 1862 and has a college, an Academy 
and School of Pedagogy, a School of Commerce and a School 
of Music. St Peter i.s an important market for lumber and grain ; 
it has stone quarries and various manufactures. Settled abetut 
1852, St Peter was incorporated as a village in 1865, and was 
chartered as a city in 1891. In 1857 the legislature, a short time 
before its adjournment for the session, pas.sed a bill to remove 
the capital of Minnesota to St Peter, but the bill wa.s not pre- 
sented to the governor for his signature within the prescribed 
time, and when the legi.slature re-convened a similar biU could 
not lie pas.sed. 
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ST PETER POET, the chief town of Guernsey^ one of the 
Channel islands. Pop. (ipoi) 18,364. it l^es pictaresqucly on a 
steep slope above its harbour on the east coast of the island. 
The harbour is enclosed by breakwaters, the southern of which 
connects with the short* and continuei beyond e.. rocky islet on 
which stand.s t:astle Cornet, it dates trim the isth century 
and retains portions of that period. Alohg U\e sea-front of Uie 
towm there extends a broad sea-wall, which con#inueb north- 
ward nearly as far as the small port of St Sampson’s, connected 
with St Peter Port by an electric iromw'ay. Tu the south ol 
the town I'ort GeorgCj with its barracks, stands high above the 
sea. On the quay there is a bronze statue of Albert, IVince 
Consort (i8(>2), copied from that on the .south .side of the Allicrt 
Hall, London. St Peter Port was former!) walled, and the sites 
of the five gates are marked by stones. Si Ikur’s, or the town 
church, standing low by the side of the quay, wm oonnerated 
in 1312, but includes little of the building ol that date. It lias, 
however, fine details of the 14th and 15th centuries, and is, as a 
whole, the most noteworthy ecclesiastical building in ihr islands. 
The other principal buildings are the court house, u.sed loi the 
meetings of the royal court anti the slates, tlie ICfizabeth College 
for boys, founded by Queen Klizalieth, but ou'upymg a house 
of the year 1835, and tlie Victoria Tower, coininemorating a 
visit of Queen Victoria in i84(). Hauleville House, the residence 
of Victor Hugo from 1856 to 1870, is prc.scrved as he left it, and 
is open to the public. The harbour is tlie chief in the island, 
and a large export trade is curried on especially in vegetables, 
fruit and flowers. J’he construction of tlie harbour was ordered 
by King Edward 1 . in 1275. 

ST PETERSBURG, a government of north-western Russia, 
at the head of the Gulf ol Finland, stretching lor 130 in. along 
its south-east shore and the southern shore of Lake Ladoga, and 
bordering on Finland, with an area ol 17,321 sip nu it is hilly 
on the Finland border, but flat and marshy elsewhere, with the 
exception of a small plateau in the south (i)uderhof Hills), 300 
to 550 ft. high. It has a damp and cold clinw||.c, the average 
tempcrature.s being : at St Petersburg, for the year 39° F., for 
January 15"’, lor July (P4" ; yearly rainfall, 18*7 m. ; at Ser- 
maks, at tlie mouih of the Svir on the E. side ol Lake ladoga 
(fio'^' 28' N.), for tlie year 37^, for January 13^^, for July 62" ; 
yearly rainfall, 20*8 in. Numerous parallel ri(lge.s of glacier 
j origin intersect the government towards Lake Peipus and nortli 
I ol the Neva. Silurian and Devonian rocks appear in the south, 
the wliole covertid by u thick glmial dejxisit with boulders 
(bottom moraine) and by thick alluvial deposits in the valley 
of the Neva. The bays of Kronstadt, Koporya, Luga and 
Narva afford good anchorage, hut the coa.st is tor the most part 
fringed with reefs and sandlianks. The chief river is the Neva. 
The feeders of Lake I.adoga — ^the Volkhov, the Syas, and the 
Svir, the last, two forming part of the system of canals connect ing 
the Neva with the Volga -are important channels of commerce, 
as also is the Narova. Marshes and forests cover about 45 % 
of the area (70 % at the end of the i8Lh century). Tlie popula- 
tion, which was f>35,78o in 1882, numtoed 873,043 in 1897, 
without the capital and its suburbs ; including the latter it was 
2,103,965. Of this latter number 466,750 were women and 
160,499 lived in towns. The estimated pop. in 190O was 2,5 1 o, 100. 
The avenige density was 131 per flt|. m. The population is chiefly 
Russian, with a small admixture of Finns and Germans, and 
according to religion it is distributed as fullows : Greek Orthodox, 
78%; Nonconformists, 1*6%; Lutherans, *7%; and 
Roman Catholics, 2*4 %. A remarkable feature is ttic very slow 
natural increase of the population. During the 25 years 1867 to 
1891 the natural increase was only 867. The government is 
divided into eight districts, the administrative headquarters 
of which, with their populations in 1897, ^^re : St Petorsburg 
(g.v.)f Gdov (3254 inhabitants), Jaiga (5687), Novaya Ladoga 
(4144), Peterhof (11,300), Schlusselburg {5285), TsArskoye Selo 
(22,353) Yamburg (4166). Most of the towns arc summer 
resorts for the population of the capital. Till the latter part 
of the 19th century education stood at a verf low level, but 
progress lias since been made, and now three-quarters of all who 
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enter the army from thw government are able to read. The 
zemhto (provinciaJ counciJ) has organized village libraries and 
lectures on a wide scale. Many improvements have bwn 
made, especially since 1897, in sanitary organization. Generally 
speaking, agriculture w ai a low ebb. The principal crops are 
cereals (rye, oats and barley), potatoes and green crops, the 
total urea under cultivation being only 13 %• These crops, 
which arc often ruined by heavy rains in the late summer, are 
insufficient for the fwpulation. Flax is cultivated to some 
extent. Nearly 21% of the area con.sists of meadows and 
pasture. Dairy-fanning is developing. Timber, shipping, stone- 
({uarrying and fi.shing are important industries ; the chief 
factories are cotton, tobacco, machinery, sugar, rubber and 
paper mills, chemical works, distilleries, breweries and printing 
works 

ST PETERSBURG, the capital of the Russian empire, situated 
at the head of the Gulf of Finland, at the mouth of the Neva, 
in 50® 56' N., and 30^* 20' E., 400 m. from Moscow, 696 m. from 
Warsaw, 1400 m. from Odessa (via Moscow), and 1390 m. from 
Astrakhan (also via Moscow). The Neva, before entering the 
Gulf of Finland, forms a peninsula, on which the main part of 
.St Petersburg stands, and itself subdivides into several branches. 
The islands so formed are only 10 or ii ft. above the average 
level of the water. Their ureas are rapidly increasing, while the 
flanks which continue them seaward are gradually disappearing. 
The mainland is not much higher than the islands. As the river 
level ri.scs several feet during westerly gales, extensive portions 
of lh(’ islands and of the mainland are flooded every winter. 
In 1777, when the Neva rose 10*7 ft., and in 1824, when it rose 
13*8 ft., nearly the whole of the city was inundated, and the 
lower parts were again under water in 1890, 1897 and 1898, 
when the floods ro.se 8 ft. A ship canal, completed in 1875 -1888 
ut a cost of 057,000, has made the capital a seaport. Be- 
ginningat Kronstadt, it terminates at Gutuyev Island in a harbour 
(;upable of accommodating fifty sea-going ships. It is 23 ft. deep 
and i7i m. lopg. The Neva is crossed by three permanent 
bridges— the Nicholas, the Troitsky or Trinity (1897-1903), and 
the Alexander or Liteinyi ; all three fine specimens of archi- 
tecture. One other bridge — the Palace — across the Great Neva 
connects the left bank of the mainland with Vasilyevskiy or 
Ba.sil hsland ; but, being built on boats, it is removed during the 
autumn and spring. Several wooden or floating bridges connect 
the islands, while a number of stone bridges span the smaller 
channels. In winter, when the Neva is covered with ice 2 to 3 ft. 
thick, temporary roadways for carriages and pedestrians are made 
across the ice and artificially lighted. In winter, too, thousands 
of peasants come in from the villages with their small Finnish 
horses and sledges to ply for hire. 

The Neva continues frozen for an average of 147 days in the 
year (25th November to 21st April), It is unnavigable, however, 
for some time longer on account of the ice from Lake Ladoga, 
which is sometimes driven by easterly winds into the river at the 
end of April and beginning of May. The climate of St Petersburg 
is changeable and unhealthy. Frosts are made much more 
trying by the wind which accompanies them ; and westerly 
gales in winter bring oceanic moisture and warmth, and melt the 
snow before and after hard frosts. The summer is hot, but 
short, lasting barely more than five or six weeks ; a hot day, how- 
ever, is often followed by cold weather : changes of temperature 
amounting to 35“ Fahr. within twenty-four hours are not un- 
common. In autumn a chilly dampness lasts for several weeks, 
and in spring cold and wet weather alternates with a few warm 
days. 


Mean temperature, Fat^r. . . 

January. 

July. “ 
64 ».o 

The Year. 

Rainfall, inches 

o-g 

2*6 

i8-8 

Prevailing wind.s 

S.W. 

W. 

W. 

Average cUilv range of toin|)era- 
ture, Fahr ! 

2°. 2 

1 

1^7 


Topap^ky. --The greater part of St Petersburg is situated 
on the mainland, on the left bank of the Neva, including the best 
^Ptreeta, the largest shops, the bazaars and markets, the palaces. 


cathedrals and theatres, os well as all the railway stations, 
except that of the Finland railway. From the Liteinyi bridge 
to that of Nicholas a granite embankment, bordered by palaces 
and large private houses, lines the left bank of the Neva. About 
midway, l^hind a range of fine houses, stands the Admiralty, 
the very centre of the capital. Formerly a wharf, on which Peter 
the Great caused his first Baltic ship to be built in 1706, it is 
now the scat of the ministry of the navy and of the hydrographical 
department, the new Admiralty building standing farther down 
the Neva on the same bank. A broad square, partly laid out as 
a garden (Alexander Garden), surrounds the Admiralty on the 
we.st, south and east. To the west, opposite the senate, stands the 
fine memorial to Peter the Great, erected in 1782, and now 
backed by the cathedral of St Isaac. A bronze statue, a master- 
piece by the French sculptor Falconet, represents the founder 
of the city on horseback, at full gallop, ascending a rock and 
pointing to the Neva. South of the Admiralty is the ministry 
of war and to the ca.st the imperial winter palace, the work of 
Rastrelli (1764)# a- fine building of mixed style ; but its admirable 
proportions mask its huge dimensions. It communicates by a 
g^lery with the Hermitage Fine Arts Gallery. A broad semi- 
circular square, adorned by the Alexander I. column (1834), 
separates the palace from the buildings of the general staff and 
the foreign mmistry. The range of palaces and private houses 
facing the embankment above the Admiralty is interrupted 
by the macadamized “ Field of Mars,” formerly a marsh, but 
transformed at incredible expense into a parade-ground, and the 
Lyetniy Sad (summer-garden) of Peter the Great. The Neva 
embankment is continued to a little below the Nicholas bridge 
under the name of “ English embankment,” and farther down 
by the new Admiralty buildings. 

The topography of St Petersburg is very simple. Three long 
streets, the main arterie.s of the capital, radiate from the Admiralty 
—the Prospekt Nevskiy (Neva Prospect), the Gorokhovaya, and 
the Prospekt Voznesenskiy (Ascension Prospect), Three girdles 
of canals, roughly speaking concentric, intersect these three 
streets — the Moika, the Catherine and the Fontanka; to the.se 
a number of streets run parallel. 'I'he Prospekt Nevskiy is a 
very broad str^t, running straight ea.st-south-east for 3200 yds. 
from the Admiralty to the Moscow railway station, and thence 
1650 yds. farther, bending a little to the south, until it again 
reaches the Neva at Kalashnikov Harbour, near the vast com- 
plex of the Alexander Nevski monastery (1713), the seat of the 
metropolitan of St Petersburg. The part of the street first 
mentioned owes its picturesque a.spect to its width, its attractive 
shops, and still more its animation. But the buildings whicli 
border it arc architecturally poor. Neither the cathedral of the 
Virgin of Kazan (an ugly imitation on a small scale of .St Peter’s 
in Rome), nor the still uglier Gostiniy Dvor (a two-storied 
quadrilateral building divided into second-rate shops), nor the 
Anichkov Palace (which resembles immense barracks), nor even 
the Roman Catholic and Dutch churches do anything to embellish 
it. About midway between the public library and the Anichkov 
Palace an elegant square hides the old-fashioned Alexandra 
theatre ; nor docs a profusely adorned memorial (1873) 
C!atherine II. beautify it much. The Gorokhovaya is narrow 
and badly paved, and is shut in between gloomy houses occupied 
mostly by artizans. The Voznesenskiy Prospekt, on the con- 
trary, though as narrow as the last, has better houses. On the 
north, it passes into a series of large squares connected with 
that in which the monument of Peter the Great stands. 
One of them is occupied by the cathedral of St Isaac (of 
Dalmatia), and another by the memorial (1859) to Nicholas I., 
the gorgeousness and bad taste of which contrast strangely 
with the simplicity and significance of that of Peter the 
Great. The general aspect of the cathedral is imposing both 
without and within ; but on the whole this architectural 
monument, built between 1819 and 1858 according to a plan 
of Montferrant, under the personal direction of Nicholas I., 
does not correspond either with its costliness (£2,431,300) or 
with the efforts put forth for its decoration by the best Russian 
artists. 
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The eastern extremity of Vasilyevskiy Island is the centre of 
commercial activity ; the stock exchange is situated there as 
well as the quays and storehouses. The remainder of the island 
is occupied chiefly by scientific and educational institutions — 
the academy of science, with a small observatory, the university, 
the philological institute, the academy of the first corps of cadets, 
the academy of arts, the marine academy, the mining institute 
and the central physical observatory, all facing the Neva. 
Petersburg Island contains the fortress of St Peter and St Paul 
(1703-1740), opposite the Winter Palace ; but the fortress is 
now a state prison. A cathedral which stands within its walls 
is the burial-place of the emperors and the imperial family. 
The mint and on artillery museum are also situated within the 
fortress. The remainder of the island is meanly built, and is 
the refuge of the poorer officials (chinomiks) and of the intellectual 
proletariat. Its northern part, separated from the main island 
by a narrow channel, bears the name of Apothecaries’ Island, 
and is occupied by a botanical garden of great scientific value 
and several fine private gardens and parks. Krestovskiy, 
Elagin and Kamennyi Islands, as also the opposite (right) bank 
of the Great Nevka (one of the branches of the Neva) are occupied 
by public gardens, parks and summer residences. The mainland 
on the right bank of the Neva above its delta is known as the 
Viborg Side, and is connected with the main city by the Litcinyi 
bridge, closely adjoining which arc the buildings of the military 
academy of medicine and spacious hospitals. The small streets 
(many of them unpaved), with numerous wooden houses, are 
inhabited by students and workmen ; farther north are great 
textile and iron factories. Vast orchards and the yards of the 
artillery laboratory stretch north-eastwards, while the railway 
and the high road to Finland, running north, lead to the park 
of the Forestry Institute. The two villages of Okhta, on the 
right bank, are suburbs ; higher up, on the left bank, are .several 
factories (Alexandrovsk) which formerly belonged to the crown. 
The true boundary of St Petersburg on the .south is the Obvodnyi 
Canal, running parallel to the three canals already mentioned 
and forming a sort of base to the Neva peninsula ; but numerous 
orchards, cemeteries and factories, and even unoccupied spaces, 
are included within the city boundaries in that direction, though 
they are being rapidly covered with buildings. Except in a few 
principal streets, which are paved with wood or asphalt, the 
pavement is usually of granite setts. There are two government 
dockyards, the most important of which is the new admiralty 
yard in the centre of the city. At this yard there are three 
building slips and a large experimental basin, some 400 ft. in 
length, for trials with models of vessels. The Galemy Island 
yard is a little lower down the river, and is devoted entirely to 
construction. There are two building slips for large vessels, 
besides numerous workshops, storehouses and so forth. The 
Baltic Yard is near the mouth of the Neva, and was taken over 
by the ministry of marine in 1894. .Since that time the establish- 
ment has been enlarged, and a new .stone building slip, 520 ft. 
in length, completely housed in, has been finished. 

Population . — The population of St Petersburg proper at the 
censuses specified was as follows : — 


Year. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

proportion of Men 
to every 100 Women. 


f>b7,207 

377..380 

280,827 

L^o 

1881 

861,303 

47 . 3 , 2*9 

388,074 

122 

i 8 qo 

954.400 

5 ’ 2 . 7 i« 

44X,()82 

1x6 

1897 

1,132,677 

6.0,855 

5 I 5.«22 

119 


A further increase was revealed by the municipal census of 1900, 
when the population of the city was 1,248,739, having thus 
increased 30*9% in ten years. In 1905 the total population 
was estimated to number 1,429,000. The population of the 
suburbs was 134,710 in 1897, t9o>635 in 1900. Inchiding 

its suburbs, St Petersburg is the fifth city of Europe in point of 
size, coming after London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. The large 
proportion of men in its population is due to the fact that great 
numbers come from other parts of Russia to work during the 
winter in the textile factories, and during the summer at un- 


loading the boats. Russians numbered 828,554 in 1897, or 73' 1 % 
of the population ; Germans 43,79^, or 3*9 % ; Poles 22,307, 
or 1-9 % ; Finns, 16,731, or 1-5 % ; and Jews 10,353, or 0*9 %. 
The various religions ore represented by 84-9% Orthodox 
Greeks, 9*9 Protestants and 3-3 Roman Catholic^. The pro- 
portion of illegitimate children is ten times higher than in the 
rest of Russia, namely 250 to 286 per thousand births. It is 
thus nearly the same as in Purls, but lower thaiTin Moscow 
(292 per thousand) ^d Vienna (349 per thousand). Themortality 
varies very much in different parts of the city — from 12 per 
thousand in the best situated, the admiralty quarter, to 16 in 
other central parts, and 25 and 27 in the outlying quarters. 
The mortality has, however, notably decreased, as it averaged 
36 per thousand in the years 1870 to 1874, and only 27 from i886 
to 1895, and 24 in 1897. Infectious diseases, t.e. tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, inflammation of the lungs, typhoid, .scarlet fever 
and measles, are tlie cause of 37 to 38% of all deaths. The 
high mortality in certain quarters is largely due to overcrowding 
and bad water. 

An interesting feature of the Russian capital is the very high 
proportion of people living on their own earnings or income 
(“ independent ”)as compared with those who live on the earnings 
or income of some one else (“ dependent ”). Only a few industrial 
establishments employ more than twenty workmen, the average 
being less than ten and the figure seldom falling below five. 
The large factories are beyond the limits of St Petersburg. 
Although 36 % of the population above six years old are unable 
to read, the workmen are amongst the most intelligent classes 
in Russia. 

Edufation, Science and NotwithstandinR the hardships and 

prosecutions to which it is periodically subjected, the university 
(nearly 4000 students) exercises a pronounced influence on the life of 
St Petersburg. The medical faculty forms a separate academy, 
under military jurisdiction, with alx>ut 1500 students. I'here are, 
moreover, a philological institute, a technological in.sliiute, a forestry 
academy, an engineering academy, two theological academies 
(Orthodox Greek and Homan Catholic), an academy of arts, five 
military academies and a high school of law. Higher instruction for 
women is provided by a medical academy, a free university, four 
other institutions for higher education, and a school of agriculture. 
The scientific institutions include an academy of sciences, opened in 
1726, which has rendered immonsH* service in the exploration of 
Russia. The oft-reyieattsd reproach that it keeps its doors shut to 
Russian savants, while opening them too widely to German ones, is 
not without foundation. The Pulkovo astronomical observatory, 
the chief physical (meteorological) observato^ (with branches 
throughout Russia and Siberia), the astronomic^ observatory at 
Vilna, the astronomical and magnetical oliscrvatory at Peking, and 
the botanical garden, are all attached to the academy of sciences. 
The Society of Naturalists and the Physical and Chemical Society 
have issued most valuable publications. The geological committee 
is ably pushing forward the geological survey of the country ; the 
Mineralogical Society was founded in 1817. The Geographical 
Society, with branch societies for West and East Siberia, Caucasus, 
Orenburg, the north-western and south-western provinces of 
European Russia, is well known for its valuable work, as is also the 
Entomological Society. There are four medical societies, and an 
archaeological .society (since an historical society, an economical 
society, gardening, forestry, technical and navigation societies. The* 
conservatory of music, with a new buildii^ (i89i-i8q()), gives 
sujierior musical instruction. The Musical Society is worthy of 
notice. Art, on the other hand, has not freed itself from the old 
scholastic methods at the academy. Several independent artistic 
societies seek to remedy this drawback, and arc tlic true cradle of 
the Russian genre painters. 

The imperial public library contains valuable collections of books 
(1,000,000) and MSS. The library of the academy of science con- 
tains more than 300,000 volumes, 13,000 MSS., rich coUection.s ol 
works on oriental languages, and valuable collections of periodical 
publications from scientific societies throughout the world. The 
museums of the Russian capital occupy a prominent place among 
those of Europe. Tliat of the Academy of Sciences, of the Navy, of 
Industrial Art (1896), of the Mineralogical Society, of the Academy 
of Arts, the Asiatic museum, tlie Suvorov museum (1901), with 
pictures by Vereshchagin, the Zoological museum and several others 
are of great scientific value. The Hermitage Art Gallery contains a 
first-rate collection of the Flemish school, some picriires of the 
Russian school, good specimens of the Italian, Spanish and old 
French schools, invaluable trcMures of Greek and Scythian 
antiquities, and a good collection of 200,000 engravings. Old 
Christian and old Russian arts are well represented in the musenims 
of the Academy of Arts. The New Michael Palace was in 1895-1896 
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verted into a nmaeuin of Rusaian art - the Russian museum ; it 
IS one of the handsomest builciingi in iJie city. 

In the development of Uus Russian drama bt Petersburg bis played 
a far loss iinrwrtant jmrt than Moscow, and the st^c there has nevttf 
reached the same standard of excellence as that of the older ca])itai. 
<>n tlic other hand, St Petft-slmrg is the crarlle of Russian onora and 
Russian music. Theit are in tfio city only four theatres of import- 
ance all impenai two lf»r Uic opera and l>ailet, one for the naUve 
dratini, and taic tor the Fieiich ana Gornian drama. 

Industries and 7 rode. St I'etersburg is much less of a manufactur- 
ing city than Moscow or Ihsrlin. The period i8Ho to 1890 was very 
errtiew in the hisitirv of the northern capital. With the develop- 
ment of Uie railway system the sootiiern and south-woutern pruvmcos 
of Russia began to prosper more rapidly than the upj>er Vo^a 
jirovinci H , bt Petersburg began to lose its relative importance in 
favour ol the Baltic ports of Riga and Libau, and its rapid growth 
since tiie t riniean War scorned in danger of bemg arrested. I'lie 
daiigei. however, piassod away, and in tiie last decade of the 19th 
cenlurv the city continued its advance witli renewed vigour. A 
gical influx of functionaries of all sorts, consequent upon the state 
taking into its hands the administration of the railway.s, apints, &c., 
resulted in the rapid growth of the population, while the introduction 
ol a cheap railway tan II, and the subsidizing and encouraging in 
otiicr ways of the great industries, attracted to St Petersburg a 
considerable number of workers, and favoured the growth of its 
larger imlustrial establishments. St Petersburg is now one of the 
foremoat induatrial nrovincos in Russia, its yearly returns placing it 
immediately after Moscow and before Piutrkow, in Poland. The 
chief lactoru's are coitoiib and other textiles, metal and machinery 
works, tobacco, pajier, soap and candle factories, breweries, dis- 
tillenes, sugar refineries, ship-building yards, printing works, 
potteries, carriage works, pastry and confectionery and chemicals. 
The export tnulo of St Petersburg is chiefly in grain (especially rye 
and oats), flour and bran, oil seeds, oil cakes, iia})litha, eggs, flax and 
timber It shows very great fluctuations, varying in accordanct* 
with the crops, the range lieirig from /, 8, 000, 000 to /,io,ooo,ooo. The 
exports are almost entirely to western Ruroixi by sea (from £5,500,000 
to £0,500, 000), and to Finland (£1,500,000 to £3,000,000). The im- 
ports consist chiefly of coal, metals, building materials, herrings, 
cofloo and tea, better-class timber, raw cotton, wood pulp and 
celluloHo, and manufacturiHl goods, and amount to about /14, 000,000 
annually. 

Six railways meet at St Petersburg. Two run westwards along 
IkiUi shores of 4be Gulf of Finland to Hangdudd anti to Port lialtic 
rcs|)ecbvely ; two short lines connect Clrameiibaum, opposite 
Kronstadt and I'sarskoyo Selo (with Pavlovsk) with the capital ; 
anti three great trunk hues run —south-west to Warsaw (with 
branches to Riga anti Smolensk), south-east to Moscow (with 
branches to Novgorod and Rybinsk), and oast to Vologda, Vyatka 
and Perm. The Neva is the principal channel for the trade of St 
Petersburg with the rest of Russia, by means of the Volga and its 
tributaries. 

Admints^aHon.-- The municipal affairs of the city are in the hands 
of a municipality, elected by three categories of electors, and is 
practically a tlepartment of tlie chief of the police. The city is under 
a separate governor-general, whose authority, like tliat of tlie cliief 
of police, is unlimited 

knvtrons.^ -Hi Petersburg is surrounded by several fine residences, 
mostly imperial palaces with large and beautiful parks. Tsarskoye 
Solo, 15 m. to the .south-east, and Poterhol, on the Gulf of Finland, 
arc summer residences ol the emperor. Pavlovsk, 17 m. S. of the 
city, has a line palace and parks, where summer concerts attract 
thousands of people. Tiiore is another imperial palace at Gatchina, 
29 m. S. Oranienliaum, 25 m. W. on tlie south shore of the Gulf of 
Finland, is a ratlier neglecterl place. Pulkovo, on a hill 9 m. S. from 
St Potersburg, is well known for its observatory ; wliile sev^al 
villages north of the capital, such as Pargolovo and Murino, are 
visited in summer by the less wealthy inhabitants. 

History.’- The repon between Lake liulogu and the Gulf of 
Finland was inhabited in the 9th century by Finns and some 
Slav.s. Novgorod and Pskov iniidr efforts to secure and maintain 
dominion over this region, so important for their trade, and in 
the 13th and 14th centuries they built the forts of Kopurya 
^ the present district of Peterhof), Yam (now- Yamburg), and 
Ort'eshek (now Schldsselburg) at the point where the Neva 
issues from Lake Ladoga. Tltey founds however, powerful 
opponents in the Swedes, who erected the fort of l^ndskrona 
at the junction of the Okhta and the Neva, and in the Livonians, 
who their fortress at Narva. Novgorod and Moscow 
successively were able by continuous fighting to maintain their 
supremacy over the region south of the Neva tliroughout the 
r6th century ; but early in the 17th century Moscow w'as com- 
pelled to cede^it to Sweden, which erected a fortress on the Neva 
at the mouth of the Okhta. In 1700 Peter the Great began his 
wars with Sweden. Oryeshek was taken in 170a, and in the 


following year the Swedish fortress on the Neva. Two months 
later (29th June 1703) Peter laid the foundations of a cathedral 
to St Peter and St Paul, and of a fort which received his own 
name (in its Dutch transcription, “ Piterburgh Next year 
the fort of Kronslott was erected on the island of Kotlin, us also 
the Admiralty on the Neva, opposite the fortress. Tlie emperor 
took most severe and almost barbarous measures for increasing 
his newly founded city, which was built on marshy ground, the 
buildings resting on piles. Thousands of people from all parts 
of Russia were removed thither and died in erecting the fortress 
and building the houses. Under Elizabeth fresh compulsory 
measures raised the population to 150,000, and this figure was 
nearly doubled during the reign of Catherine II. (1762-1796). 
The chief embellishments of St Petcnsbuig were effected during 
the reigns of Alexander I. (1801-1825) and NicJiolas 1 . (1825- 
*^55)* From the earliest years of Russian history trade had taken 
this northern direction. Novgorod owed its wealth to this fact ; 
and a.s far back as the 12th century the Russians had their forts 
on Lake Ladoga and the Neva. In the 14th and i5lh centuries 
they exchanged their wares with the Danzig merchants at Nu 
or Nil — now Vasilyevskiy Island. By founding St J Petersburg 
Peter the Great only restored the trade to its old diamicls. The 
system of canals for connecting the upper Volga and the Dnieper 
with the great lakes of the north completed the work ; the 
commercial mouth of the Volga was thus transferred to the 
Gulf of Finland, and St Petersburg became the export harbour 
for more than half Russia. Foreigners ha.stened Uiither to take 
possession of the growing export trade, and to this the Russian 
capital is indebted for its cosmopolitan character. The develop- 
ment of the railway system and tlie colonization of southern 
Russia now operate, however, adversely to St Petersburg, 
while the rapid increase of population in the Black Sea region 
is lending to shift the Russian centre of gravity ; new centres 
of commercial, industrial, and intellectual life are being developed 
at Odessa and Rostov. The revival of Little Russia Ls another 
influence operating in the same direction. Since the abolition 
of serfdom and in consequence of the impulse given to Russian 
thought by this reform, the provinces are coming more and more 
to dispute the right of St Petersburg to guide the political life 
of the country. It has been often said that St reterabiirg is 
the head of Russia and Moscow its heart. The first part at least 
of this saying is true. In the development of thought and in 
naturalizing in Russia the results of west ICurupean culture and 
philosophy St Petersburg has played a prominent part. It 
has helped greatly to familiarize the public with the teachings 
of west European science and thinking, and to give to Rusiaan 
literature its lilierality of mind and freedom from the trammels 
of tradition. St IVtersburg has no traditions, no histoiy'^ beyond 
that of tlie palace conspiracies, and there is nothing in its past 
to attract the writer or the thinker. But, as new centres uf 
intellectual life and new currents of thought develop again at 
Moscow and Kiev, or arise anew at Odessa and in the eastern 
provinces, these places claim the right to their own shiure in 
the further development of inUdlcctual life in Russia. 

(P. A. K.: J. T. Be.) 

SAINT-PIERRE, CHARLES IR^NfiE CASTEL, Abb^. de 
(1658-1743), French writer, was born at the chateau de Saint - 
i’ierre-riiglisc near ('herbourg on the 18th of February 1658. 
His father was baillt of the Cotentin, and Saint-Pierre was 
educated by the Jesuits. In Paris he frequented the salons of 
Madame de la Fayette and of the marquise de Lambert. He was 
presented to the abbacy of Tiron, and was elected to the 
Academy in 1695. In the same year he gained a footing at court 
as almoner to Madame. But in 1718, in consequence of the 
political offence given by his Dt scours sur la poly synodic, lie was 
expelled from the Academy. He afterwards founded the club 
of the Entre sol, an independent society suppressed in 1731 
He died in Paris on the 29th of April 1743* 

Saint-Pierre’s works are almost entirdy occupied with an 
acute though generally visionar>' criticism of politics, law and 
social institutions. They had a great influence on Rousseau, 
who left elaborate examinations of some of them, and reproduced 
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not a few of their ideas in his own work. His Ptojei de paix j 
perpetueUe, which was destined to exercise considerable influence | 
on the development of the various schemes for securing universal i 
peace which culminated in the Holy Allianc e, was published in 
1713 at Utrecht, where he wiis acting as secretary to the French 
plenipotentiary, the Abbe de Polignac, and his Polysymdie 
contained severe strictures on the government of Louis XIV., 
with projects for the administration of France by a system of 
councils for eacli department of government. His works include 
a numlicr of memorials and projects for stopping duelling, 
equalizing taxati<)n, treating mendicancy, reforming education 
and spelling. &c. It was not, however, for his suggestions for 
the reform of the constitution that he was disgraced, but because 
in the Polysynodte he had refused to Louis XIV. the title of le 
Grand. Unlike the later reforming abbes of the philosophf 
period, Saint-Pierre was a man of very unworldly character and 
(luite destitute of the Frondeur spirit. 

IJis works were jjublished at Anisterdain in 173^*74° ®^d his 
Annales polttiques in London in i757 di.scussion of his principles, 
with a view to securing a just estimation <>1 the high value of his 
political and economic ideas, is given by S Siegler Pascal in ( w 
Conttniporain igard au XVI I /*' sidclc. Les Prnjets dc I abht de Saint- 
Pierre, ibsS-n 4 ^ (Pans, 1900). 

SAINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI BERNARDIN DE (173?- 
1814), French man of letters, was born at Havre on the 19th of 
january 1737. He was educated at Caen and at Rouen, and 
became an engineer. According to his own account he served 
in tlie army, taking part in the Hesse campaign of ijho, but 
was dismissed for insubordination, and, after quarrelling with 
his family, was in some difficulty. He appears at Malta, St 
i’etersburg, Wars<iw, Dresden, Berlin, holding brief commissions 
as an engineer and rejoicing in romantic adviaitures. But he 
came back to Paris in 1765 poorer than he set out. He came 
into possession of a small sum at his father’s death, and in 1768 
he set out for the Isle of France (Mauritius) with a government 
commission, and remained there three years, returning home 
in 1771. These wanderings supplied Bernardin with the whole 
of his stock-in-trade, for he never again quitted France. On 
his return from Mauritius lie was introduced to D’Alembert 
and his friends, but he took no great pleasure in the company 
of any literary man except J. J. Rousseau, of whom in his last 
years be saw much, and on whom he formed both his character 
and his style. His Voyage d Vlk de France (2 vols., 1773) gained 
him a reputation as a champion of innocence and religion, and 
in consequence, through the exertions of the bishop of Aix, 
a pension of 1000 livres a year. It is the soberest and therefore 
tlie least charai'tcristic of hi.s books. The £tudes de la nature 
(3 vols., 1 784) was an attempt to prove the existence of God from 
the wonders of nature ; be set up a philosophy of sentiment to 
oppose the materializing tendencies of the Encyclopaedists. 
His masterpiece, Paul rt Vtrginie, appeared in 1789 in a supple- 
mentary volume of the fi.tudes, and his second great siu’cess, 
much less sentimental and showing not a little humour, the 
Chaumiere indtenne, not till 1790. In 1792 he married a ven^ 
young girl, F 61 icit 4 Didot, who brought him a considerable | 
dowry. For a short time in 1792 he was superintendent 
of the Jardin dcs Plantes, and on the suppression of the office 
received a pension of 3000 livres. In 1795 he became a member 
of the Institute. After his first wife’s death he married in t8oo, 
when he was sixty-three, another young girl, D6siree Pellcport, 
and is said to have been verj^ happy with her. On the 21st of 
January 1814 he diet at his house at Eragny, near Pontoise. 

Paul ct Virgtnie has been pronounced gaudy in style and unhealthy 
ill tone. Perhaps Bernardin is not fairly to be judged by this famou.s 
story, in which the exuberant sensibility of the time finds equally 
exuberant expression. His merit lies m his breaking away "from the 
arid vocabulary which more than a century of classical writing had 
brought upon France, m his genuine jirefcrence for the beauties of 
nature, and in his attempt to describe them faithfully. After 
Rousseau, and ev'^cn more than Rousseau, Bernardin was m French 
literature the ajwstle of the return to nature, though both in him and 
his immediate lollower Chateaubriand there is still much mannerism 
and unreahty. . ^ . 

Aim6 Martin, disciple of Bernardin and the second husband of his 
second wife*, published a complete edition of his works in 18 volnmes 
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(Paris, 1818-1830), afterwards increased bv seven volumes of 
correspondence and memoirs (J 82(*)* Paul et I trgtnte, the Ckaumtirr 
inatenne. &c., have olten bt^en separately reprinted. See also Arvedc 
Barin’s Bernardin dc Saint Pierre (1891). 

ST PIERRE and MIQUELON, two islands 10 rq. off the south 
coast of Newfoundland, united area Jbout gi sq. m. Both are 
nigged masses of ^anite, wdth a few small streams and lakc.s, a 
thin covering of soil and scanty vegetation. Mique^m, the larger 
of the two, consists of Great Miquelon and Little Miquelon, or 
T^ngladc ; previous to 1 783 these were separated by a navigable 
channel, but they ha\'e since beeorm* connected by a dangerous 
mudbank. St Pierre has a sheltered harbour with about 14 ft. of 
water, and a good roadstead for large \'csscls. Their importance 
is due to their proximity to the great Banks, which makes 
them the centre of tlie French Atlantic fisiieries. These arc kept 
I up by an elaborale system of bounties by the French gos emment, 

! which con.«idcrs them of great importance ils training sailors 
! for the na\y. Fishing lasts from May till October, and is carried 
on by nearly five hundred vessels, of which alioiil two-thirds 
i are fitted out from St Pierre, the remainder coming from St 
I Male, ('ancale and other French coast towns. The resident 
population, which centres in the town ol Si Pierre, is about 6500, 
swelled to over 10,000 for a time each year by i xtra fishing hands 
from F>anre, hut is steadily declining owning to emigration into 
C'ariada. Owing to the low rates of duly, \ ast quantities of goods, 
especially French wines and liquors, are imported, and smuggled 
to Newfoundland, the United States and Canada, though of 
late years this has been checked by a gradual rise in the 
.scale of duties, and by the preseiur since 1904 of a British 
consul. St Pierre is connected with Halifax (N.S.) and St Johns 
(Newfoundland) by a regular packet service, and is a station 
of the Anglo Americiin Cable ('0. and tlic Compagnie jran^aise 
des cables telcgraphiqties. Excellent facilities for primary' and 
secondary' education arc given, but the attraction of the fisheries 
prevents their being fully used. 

The islands were oc'cupied by the French in 1660, and fortified 
in 1700. In 1702 they were captured by the itritish, and held 
till 1763, when they were given hack to France as a fishing 
station. They are thu.s the sole remnant of the French colonies 
in North Amenai. Destroyed by the T'.nglish in 1778, re.stored 
to France in 1783, again captured and depopulated by lh(^ English 
in T793, recovered by France in 1802 and lost in 1803, the islands 
have remained in undisputed French possession since 1814 
(Treaty of Paris). 

S(H*Henrique,Z.f5 Colonie^i francaiscs, 1. ii. (Paris, i8«q) : T.cvassour, 
La France, t. ii. (>\ins, 1893) ; I 'Annh colomale, yearly since 1890, 
contains .statistics and a com]>lo1e bibliof^ajihy ; P. 1. McGrath in 
The New Lngland Magazine (May 1903) dcHcnbos the daily life ol the 
pi-opU-. (\V. L. G.) 

ST POL, COUNTS OF. 'I’he countship of St Pol-sur-Ternoisc in 
France (department of Pas-de-Calais), belonged in the nth 
and 1 2th centuries to a family suniuiiied Candav^ne. Elizabeth, 
heiress of this house, carried the countship to her husband, 
Gaucher de Qiatillon, in 1205. By the marriage of Mahaut de 
Chatillon with Guy VI. of Luxemburg, St Pol passed to the house 
of Luxemburg. It was in possession of Louis of Luxemburg, 
constable of France, who wa.s beheaded in 1475. he constable’s 
property was confiscated by Louis XL, but was subsequently 
restorcfl in 1488 to his granddaughters, Marie and Frangoise (if 
Luxemburg. Marie (d. 1542) wa.s countess of St Pol, and married 
Franfoi.s de Bourbon, count of Vendome. Their son, Fran9ois de 
Bourbon, count of St Pol (1491-1545), was one of tliemost devoted 
and courageous generals of Francis I. Marie, daughter of the 
last-mentioned count, brought the countship of St Pol to the 
i house of Orleans- Longue villc. In 1705 Mane of Orlcan.s sold it to 
Elizabeth of Ixirraine-Lillebonne, widow of Ixmis de Melun, 
prince of fipinoy, and their daughter married the prince of 
Rolian-Soubise, who thus became count of St Pol. (M. P •) 

ST POL-DB-LfiON, a town of north-western France, in the 
department of Finistdre, about i m. from the shore of the 
English Channel, and 13! m. N. of Morlaix by the railway to 
Roscoff. Pop. (1906), town, 3353 ; commune, 8140. St Pul-d^ 
I^n Is a quaint town with several old houses. The cathedral is 
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JarfjcJy in the Norman Gothic style of tlie 13th and early 14th 
centuries, 'llie west front ha.s a projecting portico and two 
towers 18a ft. high with granite spires. Within the church there 
are beautifully carved sUllsof tlic lOth century and other works 
of art. On ihl right of the higli altar is a wooden shrine con- 
taining the bell of St 1^1 de Ia-oii, which was said to cure headache 
and diseases of the ear, and at the side of the iniiin entrance 
j‘. a huge bliplisrnaJ Jont, popularly regarded as the stone 
(•(.llin of Conan Meriadec, king of the Bretons. Notre Dame de 
Kreizker, dating mainly from the second half of the 14th century, 
has a celebrated spire, 252 ft. high, which crowns the central 
tower. The north porch is a fine specimen of the flamboyant 
style. In the ceineLury, winch lias a chapel of the 15th centur) , 
there are o.s.siiaries of the year 1500. 

in till* otii century a Welsh monk, Paul, became bishop of 
ilu; small town of Leon, and lord of the domain in its vicinity, 
whi(h pas.sed to his successors and was increa.sed by them. 
In 1793 the town was the centre of a serious but unsuccessful 
rising provoked by the recruiting mea.sures of the Convention. 

SAINT PRIEST, FRANCOIS EMMANUEL GUIGNARD, 
('a£VAUKK, then Comte de (1735-1821), French statesman, was 
horn at Grenoble on the i2lh of March 1735. 11 c was admitted 
a knight {chevalier) of the Order oi Malta at five years of age, 
and at fifteen entered the lu'my. lie left active service in 1703 
with the grade of colonel, and for the next four years represented 
the court of France at Lislxin. lie was .sent in 1768 to Constanti- 
nople, where he remained with one short interval till 1785, 
and married WiJIu Imina vuii Ludoll, daughter of the Neapolitan 
umbas.sador. 11 is Memotres sitr I'amhassadc de France en 
2 'urquie et le commerce des Frati^ais dans le Lroanl, prepared 
during a visit to PVance, were onl)’ published in 1877, when they 
were edited by Schefer. After a lew months spent at the court 
of the Hague, he joined the ministr)^ of Necker as minister without 
a portfolio, and in Neeker’s second cabinet in 1789 was secretary'^ 
of the royal household and minister of the interior. He beaime 
a special ohject^f the popular hatred because he was alleged to 
have replied to women liegging for bread, “ You had enough 
while you had only one king ; demand bread of your twelve 
hundred sovereigns.” Nevertheless he held office until December 
1790. Shortly after his resignation he went to Stockholm, where 
his l)r()ther-in-law was .Austrian ambassador. In 1795 joined 
the comle de Provence at Verona as minister of the household. 
He accompanied the exiled court to Blankenburg and Mittau, 
retiring in 1808 to Switzerland, After vainly seeking permission 
to return to Franev he was expelled from Switzerland, and 
wandered about Europe until the Re.storation. Besides the 
memoirs already mentioned he wrote an Examen des assemblies 
prnvinciales (nSy). 

His eldest son, Guillaume Emmanuel (1776-1814), became inajor- 
Rencral In the Rus.sian service, and served in the campaigns of 
Alexander 1. against Napoleon. He died at l.aon in 1814. The 
second, Armano JiMMANUEL Charles (1782-1803), became civil 
governor of Odessa, and married Princess Sophie Galitsin. The 
third, Emmanuel Louis Marie (iuicNARn, vicomte de Saint Priest 
(1789-1881), was a godson of Mario Antoinette. Like his elder 
brother he took part in the invasion of France in 1814. At the 
KestoraDon he was attached to tlie service of tlie duke of Angoul^me, 
and during the Hundred Days tried to raise Dauphine in the royal 
cause. Ho served with distinction in Spain in 1823, when he wa.s 
promoted lieutenant-general. After two years at Berlin he became 
r'rench ambassador at Madrid, where he negotiated in 1828 the settle- 
ment of the Spanish debt. \Vhen the revolution of July compoUed 
Ins retirement, Frederick VII. made him a grandee of Spain, with 
the title of duke of Almazan. in recomition of his .services. He then 
joined the cirtdo of the duchess of Berry at Naples, and arranged 
her escapade in Provence in 1832. Saint Priest wa.s arrested, and 
was only released after ton months' imprisonment. Having arranged 
for an asylum in Austria for the duchess, he returned to Pans, whore 
ho was one of the leaders of legitimist society until his deatli, which 
occurred at Saint Priest, near Lyons, on the 20th of February t88i. 

Alexis Guiqnard, comte de Saint Priest (1805-1851), was the 
son of Armand de Saint Iciest and Princess Galitsin. Educated in 
Russia, ho rotyrned to France with his father in 1822, and soon made 
his mark in literary circles. His most important works wore liistoire 
de la foyauU considSrSe dans ses origines jusqu*A la formation des 
princtpales monarchies de V Europe (2 vols., 184a) ; Histoire dt la 
chute des Jisuites (1844) : Histoire de la conquite de Naples (4 vols.. 


1847-1848). He was elected to the Academy in January 1849. 
McanwJiilc he had departed from the legitimist tradition of his 
family to become a warm friend to the Orleans monarchy, which 
he served between 1833 and 183H as ambassador in Brazil, at Lisbon 
and at C'openhagen. He died, while on a visit to Moscow, on the 29th 
of September 1851. 

SAINT PRIVAT, a village of Lorraine, 7 m. N.W. of Metz, 
llie village and the slopes to the west played a great part in 
the battle of Gravelotte (August 18, 1870). (See Metz and 
Franco-German War.) At St Privat occurred the famous 
repulse of the l^russian Guard by Marshal Canrobert's corps. 

ST QUENTIN, a manufacturing town of northern France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, 32 m. 
N.N.W. of Laon by rail. Pop. (1906) 49,305. Tlie town sland.s 
on the right bank of the Somme, at its junction with the St 
Quentin Canal (which unites the Somme with the Scheldt) 
and the Crozat Canal (which unites it with the Oise). The port 
airrie.s on an active trafiic in building materials, coal, timber, 
iron, sugar and agricultural produce. Built on a slope, with a 
southern exposure, the town is dominated by the collegiate 
church of St Quentin, one of the finest Gotliir buildings in the 
north of France, erected during the 12th, 13111, 14th and 15th 
centuries. The church, which has no west facade, terminates 
at that end in a tower and portal of Romanesque architecture ; 
it has double transepts. Its length is 436 ft. and the height 
of the nave 124 ft. The choir (13th century) has a great re- 
semblance to that of Reims ; like the chapels of the apse it is 
decorated with polychrornic paintings. There are remains of a 
choir-screen of the i4lh ct nlury. Under the choir is a cr>^pt of 
the 1 ilh century, rebuilt in the 13th century, and containing the 
tombs of St Quentin (Quintin) and his fellow-martyrs Victorious 
and Gentianus. The Champs £lys6es, an extensive promenade, 
lies east of the cathedral. The hotel-de-ville of St Quentin is a 
splendid building of the 14th, J5th and 16th centuries, with a 
flamboyant fa9ade, adorned with curious sculptures. The 
council-room is a fine hall with a double wooden ceiling and 
a huge chimneypiecc, partly Gothic partly Renaissance. A 
monument commemorates the siege of 1557 (see below), and 
another clu.se to the river the part played by the town in 1870 
and 1871. A building tif the 20th century is appropriated to the 
law court, the learni:d .societies, the museum and the library. 
St Quentin is the scat of a sub-prefect, of tribunals of first in.stance 
and of ciiinmercc, and of a board of trade-arbitration, and has 
an exchange, a chamber of commerce and lycees for both sexes. 
The town is the centre of an industrial district which manufactures 
cotton and woollen fabrics. St Quentin produces chiefly pique 
and window-curtains, and carries on the spinning and prelirninar) 
proces.ses and the bleaching and finishing. Other industries are 
the making of embroideries by machinery and by hand, and 
the manufacture of iron goods and machinery. Trade is in 
grain, flax, cotton and wool. 

St Quentin (anc. Augusta V eromanduorum) stood at the 
meeting-place of five militar)' roads. In the 3rcl century it was 
the scene of the martyrdom of Gaius Quintinu.s, who had come 
thither from Italy as a preacher of Christianity. The date of 
the foundation of the bishopric is uncertain, but about 532 
it was transferred to Noyon. Towards the middle of the 7lh 
century St Eloi (Eligius), bishop of Noyon, established a collegiate 
chapter at St Quentin’s tomb, which became a famous place of 
pilgrimage. The town thus gained an importance which was 
increased during the middle ages by the rise of its cloth manu- 
facture. After it had been thrice ravaged by the Normans, the 
town was surrounded by walls in 883. It became under Pippin, 
grandson of Charlemagne, one of the principal domains of the 
counts of Vermandois, and in 1080 received from Count Herbert 
IV. a charter which was extended in 1103 and is the earliest of 
those freely granted to the towns of northern France. From 
1430 to 1471 St Quentin was occupied by the Burgundians. 
In 1557 it was taken by the Spaniards (see below). Philip 
commemorated the victory over the relieving force under tlie 
Constable Montmorency by the foundation of the Escurial. 
Two years later the town was restored to the French, and 
in 1560 it was assigned as the dowry of Mary Stuart. The 
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fortifications erected under Louis XiV\ were demolished 
between i8io and 1820. During the Franco- Prussian War 
St Quentin repulsed the German attacks of the 8th of October 
1870; and in January 1871 it was tire centre of the great 
battle fought by General Fuidherbe (below). 

1. Battle of army of Sjianiards under Emmanuel 

I’liilibert ol Savoy, invading France from the Meuse, joined an allied 
contingent of Imglijjli troops under the walls of St Quentin, which was 
then closely bo^ieg(•J. Arlmiral Coligny threw hinisell on to Uie 
I *\s’n, and the old Constable Montmorency prepared to relieve it 
t)n St LawriMice's Day, loth August, the relieving column reached 
iJie town without didiculty, but time was wasted in drawing off the 
garrison, for the pontoons intended U> bridge the c.anal hafl marched 
at llie tail oi the column, and wlieii bruuglit up were mismanaged, 
riu* besiegers, recovering from tbeir* surprise, formed the jilan of 
cutting off the retreat of the relieving army Montmorency had 
thrown out the necessary protective posti;, but at the jioint which 
the besiegers chose for tiieir passage the post was composetl of poor 
troops, who fled at the first sluit. 'I'lius, wliile tlie ctuislalile was | 
busy witli his boats, the Spanish army filed across the Bridge of 
Rouvroy, some distance above thel-own, with impunity, and Mont- ! 
niorency, in the hope of executing his mi.ssion without fightmg, , 
refused to allow tlie cavalry umler the due tlt‘ Nevers to charge liiem, j 
and im.scalculaled his time; of Ireciilom. Tin. >pamards, enormously 
superior in force, cut ofl and destroyed the Frencli gisidannene 
who formed the vanguard of the column, and then headed off tin* 
slow -moving infantry south ol E.ssigny-lc- Grand. Arouncl the 
10,000 l-rench gathered some 40,000 assailants with forty-two guns. 
The cannon tlunned their ranks, and at last the cavalry bioke in and 
slaughtered th.em. Vet Coligiiy^ gallantly held St Quentin for 
seventeen days longer, Nevors rallied the remnant of the army 
and, garri.soning Peronne, Ham and other strong jilaces, entrenched 
huiiseli m Jiont of Cornpiegiie, and llu* alhes, disheartened by a war 
of sieges anti skinnislies, came to a standstill. Soon afterwards 
Philip, jealous of the renown oi his generals and unwilling to waste 
lu.s highly trained soldados in inefleetive hghting, ordered the army 
to retreat (17th October), disbamled the temjKwary regiments and 
ilispetsed the permanent corp.s in winter tjuarters. 

2. The Battle of iS^r was louglil between the (rcrman I. army 
under (itMicral von Goebeii and the French commanded by General 
Faidherbe. The latler concenliated about St Quentin on the iHlli 
t>f January, and took up a delensive position on both sides of the 
Somme tianal. The Germans, thougli inferior in numbers, were 
greatly superior in disciphne and training, and General von Goobeii 
boldly ilecidod to attack both wings of the French together on the 
lOth. The attack took the customary enveloping form. Aftei 
s(‘veral hours’ fighting it w'as brought to a standslill, but Goel»en, 
using Ills rtjserve.s in masterly fashion, drove a wedge into the centre 
of the French line between ihe tanal and the railway, and followed 
this up with another blow on tht‘ otlier bank ol the canal, along the 
Ham road. 'Plus was the signal for a deci.si\e attack by the whole 
ol the left wing of the Germans, but the French offerefl .strenuous 
resistance, and it was not until four o'clock tlial (ienoral Faiflherbe 
made up his mind to retreat. By skilful disi>ositiona and orderly 
movement most of Jiis infantry and all but .six of his guns w'ore 
brought oft .safely, but a portion of the army was cul of! by the 
victorious left wing oi Ihe (iermans, and tlie defeat, the last act in a 
long-drawn-out .struggle, was sufficiently decisive to deny to the 
dolenders any hope of taking the field again without an interval of 
rest and reorganization. Ten days later the general armistice was 
signed. 

SAINT-R£AL, C£SAR VICHARD DE (i6.|9>i6cj 2), French 
historian, was born in Savoy, but educated in Paris by the 
Jesuits. Varillas gave him his taste for history and served as 
lus model ; he wrote hardly any tiling but hi.storical novels. 
Tlie only merit of his Don Carlos ( 1^73) is that of having furnished 
Schiller with several of the speeches in his drama. In ihe 
following year he produced thi. Conjuration des Espagnols contre 
la Hepuhliqm de Venise en iojSj w'hich had a phenomenal 
success, but is all the same merely a literary pastuhe in the 
style of Sallust. This work and his reputation as a free-thinker 
brought him to the notice of Hortensc Mancini, duchesse de 
Mazarin, whose readiir and friend he became, and who took 
him with her to England (1O75). ^he authorship of the duchess's 
Me moires has been ascribed to him, but without reason. Among 
his authentic works is included a short treatise De la critique 
(i6qj), directed against Andiy de Boisregard’s Reflexions sur 
ia langue jran^otse. His CEuvres completes were published 
in 3 volumes (1745) ; a second edition (1757) reached 8 volumes, 
but this is due to the inclusion of some works falsely attributed 
to him. Saint-Kdal was, in fact, a fa.shionable writer of his 
period ; the demand for him in the book-market was similar 


to that for Saint-£vrcmond, to whom he was inferior. He 
wrote in an easy and pleasant, but mediocre style. 

See Pero lx!ilong, Bthltath^que historiqw de la France, No. 48, 1 22 ; 
Barulo, Mentorte spettanh alia vita dt Satnt-Rdal (1780; Saint- RGil 
was an associate ol lliv Academy of Tu^m) ; Sayous, Histotre dt ic 
liUirature fran{ai 6 i d ViHranner. • 

ST B£MY, a town of south-eastern France in the department 
of Bouches-du-Rhbne, 15 m. N.E. of Arles by road.® Fop. (i90()), 
town, 3668 ; commune, 0148. It i.s prettily situated to the 
north oi the range of hills named the Alpines or Alpilles in a 
valley of olive tries. The town has a modern church with a 
lofty I4th-eentur\ .spire. About a iiiile to the south are Gallo- 
Roman relics 01 the ancient Gliuiuni, destroyed about 480. 
Tliey comprise a lriuniph:il arch and a line three -storie(> 
nuuisoleuni ol uncertain date. Near by is the old priory of St 
FauTde-Mausole with an interesting churdi and cloister of 
Romanesque architecture. In the vicinit) of Si Kemy there 
are quarries of building stone, and seed - cultivation is an 
important indiistr)\ 

ST R1QUIER» a tow n of northern iTance, in the department 
of SomriK, 8 rn. N.K. of Al)be\ille by rail. Fop. (iqob) 11^8. 
St Riquier (originally Ccntula) was lamoiis for its abbey, founded 
about 625 by Ki(iuier(/vbV/mfiii,s),son of the governor of the town. 
It w^as enriched In' King Dagoliert and prospered under the 
abbacy of Angilhi rt, son-in-law ol Charlemagne. The buildings 
(jSth century) are occupied by an ecclesiastical seminary. 'I'he 
church, a magnificent example of flamboyant (iothic architecture 
of the i5lh and lOlh centuries, has a richly sculptured we.sl 
front surmounted b\' a square tower. In the interior the fine 
\ aulting, the Renaissance font and carved stalls, and the frescoes 
in the trcasur\' are especially noteworthy, 'fhe treasury, 
among othiT valuable relics, possesses a i'()])pcr cross said to be 
the work of St Eloi (ICligius), The towm has a municipal belfry 
of the 13th or 14th centuries. In 1536 St Riquier repulsed an 
attack by the Germans, the women especially distinguishing 
themselves. In 1544 it w'as burnt by the I'.ngljsh, an c\x'ni 
w'hich marks the beginning of its decline. 

Sev Henociiue, “ Hist de I'abbayc et de la ville de St Riquier," in 
AUm. soc. antiq, Picardie. Documents tncdits, ix.-xi. (Pans, iHSo 

i88«). 

SAINTS, BATTLE OP THE. This battle is frequently called 
by the date on which it took place— the 12th of April 1782. 
The French know it as the battle of Dominiai, near the coa.st 
of which it was fought. The Saints are small rocky islets in 
the channel between the Islands of Dominica and Guadaloiipe 
in the We.st Indies. The battle i.s of exceptional importance in 
naval history ; it was by far the most eonsiderablc fought 
at sea in the American War of Independence, and was to Great 
Britain of the nature of a deliverance, since it not only^.saved 
Jamaica from a formidable attack, but after the disjesters in 
North America went far to restore British prestige. I'he comte 
deGrasse, with 33 sail of the line, was at Fort Royal in Martinique. 
His aim was to effect a combination wdth a Spanish force from 
Cuba, and invade Jamaica. A British fleet (36 sail of the line), 
commanded b\' Sir George, afterwards Lord Rodney (q.v.), was 
anchored in Gros Lslet Bay, Santa Lucia. On the 8th of Ajiril 
the British haikout frigate.s reported that the French were 
at sea, and Rodney immediately sailed in pursuit. 1-ight and 
variable sea or land breezes made the movements of Ixith fleets 
uncertain. Some of the ships of each might have a wind, while 
others were becalmed. On the c)th of April eight ships of the 
British van, at some distance from the bulk of their fleet, and 
nearly opposite the mountain called the Mome aii Diable in 
Dominica, were attacked by fifteen of llic French. Tlie comte 
de Grasse, whose own ships were much scattered and partly 
l)ecalmed, and who moreover was hampered by the transports 
carrying soldiers and stores, did not pre.s.s the attack home. 
His chief wish was to carr>^ his fleet through the channel between 
Dominica and Guadaloupe, while Rodney was anxious to force a 
battle. During the night of the nth- 12th the greater part 
of the French had f leared the channel, but a collision took place 
l)etween two of their ships by which one was severely damaged. 
The crippled vessel w'as seen and pursued by four ships of the 
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liritish van. Ihe ajmte de Grasse reculled aJJ his vessels, and 
lM)rc down towards the British. Kodney ordered the Just of his 
.ships U) lead into action, tlie others following her in succession, 
and the detached ships falling in i)ehind as thc)’ returned from | 
the pursuit. The two flcees in line of battle passed one another, | 
the 1-rench steering in a .southerly, the British in a northerly ^ 
dirffrtion. Both were going very slowly. Fire was opened . 
almiit « o’clock, and In' to o'clock the leading British .ship had 
passed the last of the French. While the action was in progress, 
one of the varial>le winds of the coast began to blow from the 
south, while the northern extremities oi the fleets were in an 
easier! V l>recze. Confusion was produced in both forces, and 
a great gap was created in the French line just ahead of the ! 

Formidalile "(loo), Rodney’s flagshij). The captain of thr* fleet, 
Sir Charles Douglas, called his attention to the opening, and 
urged him to steer through it. The fighting instnictions then 
in tnrrr made it ineurnbenl on an admiral to preserve the order 
in which he began the action unchanged. Rodney hesitated to 
depart from the Iruflitional order, Init after a few moments 
ol doubt a(‘('epted the suggestion. The “ Formidable was 
steered through the opening, followed by six of those immediately 
behind her. 'Ilie ships towards the rear passed through the | 
disordered Frenrdi in the .smoke, wliieh was ver)' thick, without 
knowing wliat they hud done till they were beyond the enemy. 
About I o’clock the British had all either gone beyond the French 
or were to the east of them. The French were broken into 
three Ixidies, and were completely disordered. The comte de 
Grasse, in his flagshi]) the “ Villc de I’aris/’ with five other 
vessels, was isolated from his van and rear. Kodnty directed his 
attack on these six vessels, which were taken after a very gallant 
resistance. It was the general belief of the fleet that many more 
would have been captured if Rodney had pursued more vigorously, 
but he was content with the prizes he had taken. Two more 
of th<* French were ca|)tured by Sir Samuel JJood, afterwards 
Lord flood, in the Mona Passage on the 19th of April. 

See Hcatsoii, and MiUtarv Memoirs (T.ondon, li'o.j), vol. 5 ; 

and a careful analysis from the French side by Chevalier, Hisioirr 
tit' la marine fran^aise pendant la guerre de Vindependance amhtcainc 
(Paris, j»77). (D. H.) 

SAlNT-SAfiNS, CHARLES CAMILLE (1835- ), Frendi 

eompo.ser, was born in Paris on the 3rd of October 1835. Alter 
having as a child taken lessons in the piano, and learned the 
elements of cuinpusition, he entered the Paris Conservatoire in 
the organ class, Uien pre.sided over b}’ ICugi^ne Ikmoist, obtaining 
the second prize in 1849, and the (irsl two years later. For a 
.short time he studied composition under Halcvy, and in 1853, 
and iiguin in 1864, competed without success for the Grand Prix 
de RoHe. Notwitlistanding these uniwcountable failures, Saint- 
Saihis worked indefatigably. In 1853, when only eighteen, he 
was appointed organist at the Church of St Merry, and from 
iSbi to 1877 was organist at the Matleleine, in succession to 
J.ef6bure-Wely. An overture entitled “ Spartucus,” which has 
remained unpublished, wiis crowned at a competition instituted 
in 1863 by the Sociele Sainte Cecile of Bordtiaux. The greatest 
triumph of his early career was, however, attained in 1867, when 
the prize was unanimously awarded to him for his cantata Les 
Noccs de PromethiSc " in the competition organized during the 
International Exhibition of that year — a prize competed for by 
over two hundred musicians. 

lliongh he had acquired a great name as a pianist, and had 
made successful concert tours through F^uropc, he had not 
succeeded iu reaching the ears of the larger public by Ute produc- 
tion of an ojitra, which in France counts for more than any tiling 
else. After the tragic events of 1870, when Saint-Saens did his 
duty as a patriot by serving in the National Guard, the oppor^ 
fuqity at last offered itself, and a one-act opera from his pen, 
La Princtssc jaune, with words by Louis Gallet, wus produced 
at the Op^ra Comique with moderate success on the 12th of June 
1872. Le Timbre d' argent, a four-act opera performed at the 
Th 64 tre Lyritiue in 1877, was scarcely more successful. In tlie 
meanwhile his symphonic poems” “Le Rouet d’Omphale,’’ 
■' Danse Macabre,” “ Phaeton ** and “ Ja Jeunesse d’Hercule ** 


! obtained for him a world-wide celebrity. These admirable 
examples of “ programme music ” count among his best knowm 
works. 

At last, through the influence of Liszt, his Biblical opera Samson 
ft Dalila wa.*? brought out at Weimar in 1877. This work, gener- 
ally accepted as his operatic masterpiece, had been begun as far 
back as 1869, and an act had been heard at one of ( olonne'.s 
concerts in 1875. Notwithstanding its great success at Weimar, 
its first performance on French soil took place at Rouen in 1890. 
The following year it was given in Paris at the Eden Theatre, and 
finally in 1892 wiis produced at the Grand Op^Ta, where it has 
remained one of the most attractive works of the repertoire. Its 
Biblical subject stood in the way of its being performed on the 
London stage until 1909, when it was given at Covent Garden 
with great success. None of his works is better calculated 
to exemplify the dual tendencies of his style. 'J'hc first act, with 
ils somewhat formal choruses, suggests the influence of Bach and 
Handel, and is treated rather in the manner of an oratorio. The 
more dramatic portions of the opera are not uninfluenced b\' 
Meyerbeer, while in the mellifluous strains allotted to the 
temptress there are occasional suggestions of Gounod. Of 
Wagner there is but little trace, save in the fact that the com- 
poser lias divided his work into scenes, thus avoiding the old- 
fa.shioned denominations of “ air,” ” duet,” “ trio,” 8fc. The 
score, however, is not devoid of individuality. Tlie influences 
mentioned above, pos.sibly excef^ting that of Bach in the earlier 
scenes, are rather of a superficial nature, for Saint-Saens has 
undoubtedly a style of hi.s own. It is a composite style, certainly, 
and all the materials that go towards forming it may not be 
absolutely his ; that is, the eclecticism of his mind may lead him 
at one moment to adopt an archaic form of expression, at another 
to employ the current musical language of his day, and sometimes 
to blend the two. It is perhaps in the latter case that he .show.s 
most individuality ; for although his works may denote the 
varied influences of such totally dissimilar masters as Badi, 
Beethoven, Lis/.t and Gounod, he ever contrives to put in some- 
thing of his own. 

After the production of Samson et Dalila Saiiit-Saens stood 
at the parting of the ways— looked at askance by the reactionary 
section of the French musicians, and suspected of harbouring 
subversive Wagnerian ideas, but ready to be welcomed by the 
progressive parly. Both sides were doomed to di.sappointmc‘nt, 
for in his subsequent operas Saint-Saens attempted to clTecl a 
compromise between the older and the newer forms of opera. 
He had already entertained the idea of utilizing the history ol 
France for operatic purpose-s. The first and only result of this 
project has beitn itienne Marcel, an opera produced at Lyons in 
1879. Although of unequal merit, owing partly to its want of 
unity of style, this work contains much music of an attractive 
kind, and scarcely dcscrve.s the neglect into which it has lallen. 
Forsaking Ihi* hi.story of France he now compo.se^d his opera 
Henry VUL, produced at the Paris Grand Opera in 1883. The 
librettists had conemted a piece that w'as sufficiently well knit 
and abounded in dramatic cfmtrasts. W’hile adhering to his 
system of compromi.se by retaining certain conventional operatic- 
features, Saint-Saens hud in this instance advanced somewhat 
by employing leit motivs in a more rigorous fashion than hitherto, 
although he had not gone so far as to discard airs rut after the 
old pattern, duets and quartets. Henry VUL. which was given 
at Covent Garden in 1898, occupies an honourable place among 
the composer’s works. Proserpine, a lyrical drama produced at 
the Paris Opera Comique in 1887, achil"^Td a succes d'esttme and 
no more. A not much better fate befell Ascanio. an opera 
' founded on Paul Mciirice’s drama Bemwnnto Cellini, and brought 
out at the Grand Op^ra in 1890. Phryn^, howc^Tr, a two-act 
trifle of a light description, produced at the Opte Comique in 
; 1893, success. In 1895 Fredegonde, an opera begun by 

: Ernest Guiraud and completed b>’’ Saint-Saens, w'as produced in 
j Paris. The “ lyrical drama ” Les Barbares, given at the Grand 
! Op^ni in 1901, was received with marked favour. 

Saint-Salins worked successfully in every fieJd of liis art. Be.sides 
I the operas above alluded to, he composed the following oratorios 
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and cantatas : " Oratorio do Noel,” ” Les Noces de Prom6th6e,” 
Psalm Cocli enarraiit,” “ Le D61uge,” “ La Lyre et la harpe ” ; 
tJjrec symphoiiioh ; four symphonic jx)ems (" Lc Ruuet d OmplIalc,” 

” Phaeton,” " Danse Macabre,” ‘‘ Lit Jeunesse d'Hercule ”) ; five 
pianotorte concertos ; tliree violin concertos ; two suites, marches, 
and other works ior orchestra ; the ballet Gavotte ; music to the 
drama Dqanm, given at the open-air theatre ol H6ziers ; a qumtel 
for piano and strings, a (juartet for piano and strings, two trios lor 
piano and strings, a stnng quartet, a septet, violoncello sonata, two 
violin sonatas ; a Mass, a Requiem, liesides a quantit)’ of piano and 
organ music, and many songs, duets and choruses. He also pubhshed 
three books, entitled Uartnonte el mHodie, Portraits et sotwentrs, and 
Prohli^mcs et mysh^res, besides a volume ol j)oems, Rimes fanniUres. 
riie honorary degree ol Doctor of Mu.sic was conferred upon liim by 
Cambnclge Lhiiversity in 1893. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD BATEMAN (1845- I 
Liiglish man of letters, was bom at Soutlxampton on the 23r(i 
of October 1845. He was educjited at King's College School, 
Dnidon, and at Merton College, Oxford (Il.A., 1868), and spent .six 
years in Guernsey as senior classical master ol Elizabeth College. 
Krom 1874 to 1876 he was headmaster of the Elgin Educational 
Institute. He began liis literary career in 1H75 a.s a critic for the 
Academy f and for ten yt:ars was actively engaged in journalism, 
becoming an important member of the staff of the Saturday 
Revtciv. Some of the critical essays contributed to the liliTary 
journals were afterwards collected in his Essavs tn English 
Liieruturc, j/So-iSdo (2 vols., 1800-1895), Essays on Ercnch 
Sovelisls (1801), Miscellaneous Essays (181)2), Corrected Impres- 
sions (1805). His first book, A Primer of Eiench Literature 
(1880), and his Short History of French Literature (1882 ; 6th 
ed., Oxford, igoi ), were followed by a series of editions of French 
classics and of books and articles on the history of French litera- 
ture, winch made him the most prominent English authority on 
the suliject. His studies in English literature were no less 
comprehensive, and included the valuable re^'ision of Sir Walter 
.Scott's edition of l)r}’’den's Works (ICdinhurgh, 18 vols., 1882- 
1S03), Dryden (1881) in the “ Fnglish Men of Ltffters ” .seri<*s, 
History of Elizabethan Literature (1887), Historv of Nineteenth 
Century Literature (1896), A Short History of English Ltieraltire 
(1898, 3rd ed. 1903), an edition of the Minor Caroline Poets of 
the Caroline Period (2 vols., 1905-1900), a collection of rare ]M)cms 
oi great value, and editions of English classics. He edited the 
serie.s of ” Periods of lCurop)ean Literature,” contributing the 
volumes on The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory 
(1807), and The Earlier Renaissance (190 1). In 1895 he became 
prolessor ol rhetoric and ICnglish literature at Kdinburgh univer- 
sity, and sLib.seqiicntly produced two of his most important 
works, A History of Criticism {3 vols., n>oo-i904), with the 
coinpiiiuon volume Loot Cniict, Passages Illustrative of Critical 
Theory and Practice (boston, IJ.S.A., and London, 1903), and 
A History of English Prosody from the lAh Century to the 
Present Day (i., 1906; ii., 1908; iii., 1910); also The Lalet 
Nineteenth Century (1909). 

ST SERVAN, a town of western 1^'ranee, in the department of 
Tlle-et-Vilainc, on the right bank of the Ranee, .south of St Malo, 
from which it is separated by the Anse des Sablons, a creek 
1 m. wide (.see St Malo). Pup. (1906) 9765. It is not enclosed 
by walls, and with its new hou.ses, straight wide streets and 
numerous gardens forms a contrast to its neighbour. North of 
the town there is a wet-dock, 27 acres in extent, forming part 
of the harbour of St Malo. Tlie creek on which it opens is dry at 
low water, but at high water is 30 to 40 ft. deep. The dock is 
used chiefly by coas ing and fishing vessels, a fleet starting 
annually for the Newfoundland cod-fisherie.s. Two other ports 
on the Rance, south-west of the town at the foot of the tower 
of Sohdor, are of small importance. This stronghold, erected 
towards the close of the 14th century by John IV., duke of 
Brittany, for the purpose of contesting the claims to the temporal 
sovereignty of the town of Josselin de Rohan, bishop of Si Malo, 
consists of tiircc distinct towers formed into a triangle by loop- 
holed iind machicolated curtains. To the west St Serwon termi- 
nates in a peninsula on which stands the “ cite,” inhabited by 
work-people, and the “ fort de la cit^ ” ; near by is a modern 
chapel which has replaced the cathedral of St Peter of Aleth, 


the scat of a bishopric from the 6th to the lith century'. The 
parish church is modem (1742-1842). St Servan has a com- 
munal college. It carries on steam-sawing, boat-building, rope- 
making and the manufacture of ship’s biscuits. 

The ” Cit^ " occupies the site of tlie^ity ol Aleth, which at the 
close of the Roman empire supplantetl Cors<fUl as the capital ol the 
Curiosolites. Aleth w.is a buiw<irk ot Druidism 111 those regionb and 
was not Christianized till the oth century, when St Mlilo liecome its 
first bishop. On the removal ol the bishoprn. lo St Malo Aleth 
declined and was almost destroyed by St lx>uis in 1235; the houses 
that remained .standing became the nucleus ol a nmv community, 
origiuaUng from St Malo, which piaceil iLself under the jiatronuge of 
St Servan, ajiostle of tlic Orkneys. It v\.is not till the Revolution 
that St Servan became a separate commune from St Malo with a 
municipality and ixihce of its own. 

ST SEVER» a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondi.s.seinent in the department of Landes, 11 rn. S.S.W. of 
Mont de Marsan on the Southern railway between that town 
and Bayonne. Pop. (190^) town, 2508 ; eominune, 4644. St 
.Sever stands on an eminence on the left bank oi the vXdour in 
the district of the Chalosse. Its .streets, borilercd in places by 
old houses, are narrow and winding. 'I’he promenade of Morlannc 
laid nui on the site ot a Roman ram]) called Palcstrion com- 
mands a tine view of the Adour and the pine fore.sls ol the 
Landes. The church of St Sever, a Romanesipie building of the 
1 2th century, with seven apses, once belonged to the Bene- 
dictine ahlxy founded in thi; loth century. The public in- 
stitutions of the town inclufli‘ the sulvprefi'cture, a iribunal ol 
first instance, luid a practical si'hool of agriculture and \ itirulture 
which 0(*eupies a former Dominican conv ent. There is trade in 
the agricultural products of the Chalosse, especially geese. 

SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE DE ROUVROY, Due he (1607 
1693), French courtier, was bom in August 1607, being the second 
son of Louis de Kouvroi, seigneur dii Iffessis (d. 1643), who had 
been a wann supiiorter of Henry of Guise and the league, \^■ith 
his elder brother hi* entered the si'rvire of Louis Xlll. as a page 
and found instant favour with the king. Nanjj'd first eqiierr)' 
in March 1627 he became in less than three years captain of thi* 
chateaux of St Germain and Versailles, master of the hounds, 
first gentleman of the bed-chamber, royal councillor and governor 
of Mculan and of Blayi*. On the fall of Di Rochelle ht* n*eeived 
lands in the viiinily valued at 80,000 livTcs. About three 
years later Ills .seigniory of Saint-Simon in Verrrtandois was 
erected into a duchy, and he was created a peer of France. He 
was at first on good terms with Richeli(*u and was of service on 
the Day of Du[>es (nth of November 1630). Having suffered 
di.sgrace for talcing the jmrl of his uncle, the baron of Saint- 
L^ger, alter the capture of (atelet (15th of August 1636), he 
retirt'd to Bhiye. Tie fought in the I'ampaigns of 1638 and 1639, 
and after the death of Richelieu returned to court, where he was 
coldly received by the king (18th of Februar)'^ 'rhenee- 

torth, willi the exception of siding with ( ond^; during the Fronde, 
he took small part in polities. He died in l*aris on the 3rd ol 
May 1693. By liis first wife, Diane de Budos de Porlcs, a 
relative of Condtb whom he married in 1644 and who died in 
1670, hi! had three daughters. By his second wife, ('harlotte 
de TAubespine, whom he married in 1672, he had a son I.ouls, 
the “ author of the memoirs ” fsec below). 

SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE HENRI DE ROUVROY, C OMTE DE 
(1760-1825), the founder of French socialism, was born in Paris 
on the 17th of October 1760. He bt'longed to 0 younger branch 
ot the family of the due de Saint-Simon (above). His education 
was directed by D’Alembert. At the age of nineteen he assi.stecl 
the American colonies in their revolt against Britain. From 
his youth Saint-Simon felt the jiromptings of an eager ambition. 
His valet had orders to awake him every morning with the 
words, ” Rememlier, monsieur le comte, that you have great 
things to do.” Among his early schemes wiis one to Unite the 
Atlantic and the Padfie liy a canal, and another to cOnstriret 
a canal from Madrid to the sea. Although he was imprisoned 
in the Luxembourg during the Terror, he took no part of 
any importance in the Revolution, but profited by it to 
amass a little fortune by land spi'culation — not on any selfish 
account, however, as he said, but lo facilitate his future projects. 
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i J- I ni-arlv fortv years of ase he went I Olintle* Kodrigues, the favoured disciple of Saint-Simon, and 

th*i™ffh"a ^’aried course of study and experiment, in order to 1 Barth^Jcmy Prosper Knfantin {q.v.), who together had received 
Mri rJarifv his view of things. One of these experiments Saint-Simon’s last instructions. Their first step was to establish 
Tnham /nmrrir~^^ merely that he might a journal, U ProducUur, but it was discontinued in 18^6 The 

We a in-whidl™f*r a year’s duration. Was dissolved by ' -f ’«’« 

mutual consent. Ttfr result of hLs experiments wi^ that he 
found himself completely imnovenshed, and lived in fMnur>- 
for the remamder of his life. The first of his numerous writing, 


UUrti dun hidntani de Oenevr, appeared in 1802 ; but his early 
writings were mostJv scientific and political. In 1817 he l>egan 
in it treatise entitled I 'Industrie to propound his socialistic 
■views, which he further developed in J'Organisateur (i8ig), a 
rxTiiwiical on which Augustin Thierry and Auguste Comte 
■•()llal)orat(;d. The first number caused a sensation, but it brought 
lew converts. In 1821 appeared hu systemc industnel, and in 
182 > 1824 CuUchismc dfs mdusineh. 'I'he hist and most im- 
portant expression of his views is tlu* Nouveau (Jinsttantsme 
(1.S25), which he left unfinished. For many years before his 
death in 1825 (at Paris on the igth of May), Saint-sSimon had 
l>een reduced to the greatest straits. He was obliged to accept 


sect, however, had begun to grow, and before the end of 1828, 
had meetings not only in Paris but in many provincial towns. 
An important departure was made in 1828 by Amand Bazard, 
who gave a “ complete exposition of tiie Saint-Simonian faith ” 
in a long course of lectures at Paris, which were well attended. 
His Exposition de la doctrine de St Simon (2 vols., 1828- 1830), 
which is by far the best account of it, won more adherents. The 
second volume was chiefly by Enfantin, wlio along with Bazard 
stood at the head of the society, but who was .superior in meta- 
physical power, and was prone to push his deductions to 
extremities. The revolution of July ( 1 830) brought a new freedom 
to the socialist reformers. A proclamation was issued demanding 
the community of goods, the abolition of the right of inheritance, 
and the enfranchi.sement of women. Early next year the school 
obtained possession of the Globe through Pierre Leroux 
who had joined the school, which now numbered some of the 


laborious ix)st, working nine hours a day for 3^40 a year, to | ablest and most prornksing young men of France, many of the 
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liv«‘ on the gencro.sily ol a former xalet, and finally to solicit 
a small pension from lii.s family. In 1823 be attempted suicide 
in despair. It was not till vcr\' late in his career that he 
attiiched to himself a tew ardent disciples. 

A:, a thinker Saint-vSimon was entirely deficient in system, 
clearness and consecutive strength. But his great influence 
on modem thought is undeniable, both as the historic founder 
of I'Vcnch socialism and as suggesting much of what was after- 
wards elaborated into Comtism. Apart from the details of his 
socialistic teaching, which arc vague and unsystematic, we find 
that the ideas of Saint-Simon as to the reconstruction of society 
are very simple. His opinions were conditioned by the French 
Revolution and by the feudal and military system still prevalent 
in France. In opposition to the destructive liberalism of the 
Revolution he Insisted on the ncce.ssity of a new and positive 
reorganization of society. So fur wa.s he from advocating fresh 
social revolt that he appealed to Louis XVII 1 . to inaugurate 
the new order of things, in opposition, however, to the feudal i 
and military system, the former aspect of which had been 
strengthened by the restoration, he advocated an arrangement 
by which the industrial chiefs should control society. In place 
of the medieval church the spiritual direction of society should 
fall to the men of science. What Saint-Simon desired, therefore, 
was an industrialist state direc ted by modern science in which 
universal association should suppress war. In short, the men 
who are fitted to organize society for productive labour arc 
entitled to Ix^ar rule in it. The social aim is to produce things 
useful to life. The contrast between labour and capital so much 
emphasized by later socialism is not present to Saint-Simon, 
but it is assumed that the industrial chiefs, to wliom the control 
of production is to be committed, shall rule in the interest of 
society. Later on the cau.se of the poor receives greater atten- 
tion, till in his ^eatest work. The New Christianity, it takes 
the form of a religion. It was this development of his teaching 
tlmt occasioned his final quarrel with Comte. Previous to the 
pulilieation of the Noutteau Christiamsme, Saint-Simon had not 
c( 3 ncerned himself with theology. Here he starts from a belief 
in God, and his object in the lreati.se Is to reduce Christianity to 
its simple and essential elements. He does this by clearing it 
of the dogmas and other excrescences and defects which have 
gathered round the Catholic and Protestant forms of it. He 
j)ropounds as the comprehensive formula of the new Christianity 
this precept— “ The whole of society ought to strive towards 
the amelioration of the moral and physical existence of the 
poorest class ; society ought to organize itself in the way best 
adapted for attaining tins end.” This principle became the 
watchword of the entire school of Saint-Simon. 

During his lifetime the views of Saint-Simon had very little 
influence ; and fie left onjy a few devoted disciples, who 
continued to advocate the^^tnnes of tlieir master, whom they 
revered ^^|!u9t>J>fephet. * these the most important were 


pupils of the licole Polytechnique having caught its enthusiasm. 
The members formed themselves into an a.ssociation arranged 
in three grades, and constituting a society or family, which lived 
out of a common purse in the Rue Monsigny. Before long, 
however, dissensions began to arise in the sect. Bazard, u man 
of logical and more solid temperament, could no longer work in 
harmony with Enfantin, who desired to establish an arrogant 
and fantastic sacerdotalism with lax notions as to marriage and 
the relation ol the sexes. After a time Bazard seceded and many 
of the strongest supporters of the school followed his example. 
A .series ol extravagant entertainments given by the society 
during the winter of 1832 reduced its financial resources and 
greatly discredited it in character. They finally removed to 
Menilmontant, to a property of Enfantin, where they lived in a 
communistic society, distinguished by a peculiar dress. Shortly 
alter tlie chiefs were tried and condemned for proceedings 
prejudicial to the social order ; and the sect was entirely broken 
up (1832). Many of its members became famous as engineers, 
economists, and men ol business. 

In the school ol Saint-Simon we find a great advance on the vague 
and confused views of the master. In the philosophy of history tliey 
recognize epoclis of two kinds, the cntical or negative and the 
organic or constructive. The former, in which philoso}diy is the 
dominating force, is characterized by war, egotism and anarchy ; the 
latter, which is controlled by religion, is marked by the spirit ol 
obedience, devotion, association. The two sjiints of antagonism 
and association are the two great social principles, and on the degree 
of prevalence of the two depends the character of an epoch. The 
spirit of association, however, tends more and more to prevail over 
its opponent, extending from the family to the city, from the city to 
the nation, and from the nation to the federation. This principle ol 
association is to be Uie keynote of the social development of th<. 
future. Under the present system the industrial chief exploits tin- 
proletariat, the members ol which, though nominally frei*, must 
accept his terms under pain of stari^ation. The only remedy for this 
is the abolition of the law of inheritance, and the union of all tlie 
instruments of labour in a social fund, winch sliall be exploited by 
association. Society thus becomes sole proprietor, intrusting to 
social groups and social functionaries the management of the vanoui- 
properties. The right of succession is transferred from the family 
to the state. The school of Saint-Simon insists strongly on the 
claims of merit ; they advocate a social hierarchy in which each man 
shall be placed according to his capacity and rewarded according to 
his works. This is, indeed, a most special and pronounced feature of 
the Saint-Simon socialism, whose theory of government is a kind of 
spiritual or scientific autocracy, degenerating into the fantastic 
sacerdotalism of Enfantin. With regard to the family and the relation 
of the sexes the school of Saint-Simon advocated the complete 
emancipation of woman and her entire equality with man. The 
" social individual ” ls man and woman, who are associated in the 
exercise of the tnple function of religion, the state and the family. In 
its official declarations the school maintained the .sanctity of the 
Christian law of marriage. Connected with these doctniics was their 
famous theory of the “ rehabihtation of tlie fle.sh,'‘ deduced from the 
philosophic theory of the school, which was a species of Pantheism, 
though they re}>udiated the name. On this tlieory they rejected the 
dualism .so much emphasized by Catholic Christianity in its penances 
and mortifications, and held that the body should be restored to its 
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due place of honour. It is a vajfue principle, of which the ethical 
character depends on the interpreUtion ; and it was variously iiittr- 
preted in the school of Saint-Simon. It was certainly immoral as 
held bv Knfantin, by whom it was develoin^d into a kind of sensual 
mysticism, a system of free love with a rehgious sanction. | 

An excellent edition of the works of Saint-Simon and Enfantin ' 
was published by the .survivors of the sect (47 vols., Pans, 1H65- 
1878). See, in addition to the works cited above. 1 -. Keybaud. 
hudes sur les rHormatrurs contemparams (7th edition. Pans, 1064) I 
Paul Janet, Satni-Stmon ei U Saint-Stmomsme (Pans. 1878) : A. J. 
Booth, Samt-Stmon and Saint-Stmomsm (London, 1871) ; (.eorges 
Weill Un Prtiur^rur du soitaltsme, Satnl-Stmoti et son oeuvre (l*iiris, 
1804)' and a liistory of the Nicole Saint-^nnonienne, by the same 
authoV (1896) ■ G. Dumas, PsyMogie dc deux messtes postiwtste^ 
St Simon et Comte (1905) ; E. Levasseur’s Etttdes soaales sous la 
Restauration, conUms a good section. on Saint-Simon. ^ ^ ^ 

SAINT-SIMON, LOUIS DE ROUVROY, Due de (1675 1755), 
French .soldier, diplomatist and writer of memoirs, was born at 
Versailles on the 16th of January 1675. The peerage granted 
U) his father, Claude de St Simon (q.v.), is the central fact in his 
histoiy. The F'rench peerage under the old regime was a very 
peculiar thing, difficult to comprehend at all, but quite certain 
to be mi.scomprehended if any analog)' of the English peerage 
is imported into the consideration. No two things could be more 
different in b'rance than ennobling a man and making him a 
peer. No one was made a peer who was not ennobled, but men 
of the noblest blood in France and representing their house.s 
miglit not be, and in most cases were not, peers. Derived at 
least traditionally and imaginatively from the douzc pairs of 
Charlemagne, the peers were supposed to represent the chosen 
of the noblesse, and gradually, in an indefinite and constantly 
disputed fashion, became associated with the parlemenl of Paris 
as a quasi-legisiativc (or at least law-registering) and directly 
judicial body. But the peerage was further complicated by the 
fact that not persons but the holders of certain fiefs were made 
peers. Strictl)' speaking, neither Saint-Simon nor any one 
else in the same case was made a peer, but his estate was raised 
to the rank of a duche patric or a comte patrte as the case might 
be. Still the peers were in a way a standing committee repre- 
sentative of the entire body of nobles, and it was Saint-Simon’s 
lifelong ideal, and at times his practical effort to convert them 
into a sort of great council of the nation. 

His mother, Charlotte de TAubespine, belonged to a family not 
of the oldest nobility but one which had been distingui.shcd 
in the public service at least since the time of Francis I. Her 
son Louis was well educated, to a great extent by henself, and 
he had had for godfather and godmother Louis XIV. and the 
(luecn. After .some tuition by the Jesuits (especially by Sanadon, 
the editor of Horace), he joined the mousquetaires gnVin 1692. 
He was pre.scnt at the siege of Namur, and the battle of Neer- 
winden. But it was at this very' time that he chose to begin 
the crusade of his life by instigating, if not bringing, an action 
on tlie part of the peers of France against Luxembourg, his 
victorious general, on a point of precedence. He fought, how- 
ever, another campaign or two (not under Luxembourg), and in 
1695 married Gabrielle de Durfort, daughter of the mar^chal 
de i.,orge.s, under whom he lattcrh' served. He seems to have 
regarded her with a respect and affection not very usual between 
husband and wife at the time ; and she sometimes succeeded 
in modifying his ari.stocratic ideas. But as he did not receive 
the promotion he desired he flung up his commission in 1702. 
Louis took a dislike to him, and it was with difficulty that he was 
able to keep a footing at court. He was, however, intensely 
interested in all tlic transactions of Versailles, and by dint of a 
most heterogeneous collection of instruments, ranging from 
dukes to servants, he managed to obtain the extraordinaiy' 
secret information which he Heis handed down. His own part 
appears to have been entirely subordinate. He was appointed 
ambassador to Rome in 1705, but the appointment was cancelled 
before he started. At last he attached himself to the duke of 
Orleans and, though this was hardly likely to conciliate Louis’s 
goodwill to him, it gave him at least the status of belonging 
to a definite party, and it eventually placed him in the position 
of tried friend to the acting chief of the state. He was able, 


moreover, to Qombine attachment to the duke of Burgundy with 
that to the duke of Orleans. Both attachments were no doubt 
all the more sincere because of his undying hatred to “ the 
bastards,” that is to say, the illegitimate sons of Louis XI 
It does not appear that this hatred waA founded on moral reasons 
or on any reaJ fear that these bastards w^uld be intruded into 
the succession. The true cause of his wrath was ^hat they had 
precedence ot the peers. 

The death of Louis seemed to give Saint-Simon a chance of 
realizing his hopes. The duke of Orleans was at once acknowledged 
regent, and Saint-Simon was of the council of regency. But no 
steps were taken to carry out his favourite vision of a France 
ruled by the nobles for its good, and he had little real influence 
with the regent. He was indeed gratified by the degradation ot 
“the bastards,” and in 1721 he was appointed ambassador to 
Spain to arrange for the marriage (not destined to take place) 
of Louis XV. and the infanta. His visit was .splendid ; he received 
the grandeeship, and, though he also caught the smallpox, 
he was quite satified with the business. After his return he had 
little to do with public affairs. His own account of the cessation 
of his intimacy with Orleans and Dubois, the latter ol whom 
had never been his friend, is, like his own account of some other 
events of his life, ob.scure and rather suspicious. But there can 
be little doubt that he was practically ousted by the favourite. 
He survived for more than thirty year.s ; but little is known of 
his hf(. His wife died in 1743, his eldest son a little later ; he 
had othei family troubles, and he was loaded with debt. When 
he died, at Paris on the 2nd of March 1755, he had almost entirely 
outlived his own generation (among whom he had been one of 
the youngest) and the prosperity of his house, though not its 
notoriety. This la.st was in strange fashion revived by a distant 
relative born five years after his own death, Claude Henri, 
comte de Saint-Simon {q.v.). 

It will have been observed that the actual events of Samt-Simon's 
life, long as it was and lugh as was his position, are neither numerous 
nor noteworthy. He is, however, an almost uni(|Be example of a 
man who has acquired great literary fame (‘iitirely by posthumous 
pubhcations. He was an iiideiatigable writer, and he began very 
early to set down in black and white all Die gossip he collected, all 
his interminable legal disputes ol precedence, and a vast ma.ss of 
unclas.silied and almost uncia.ssihaDle matter. Most of his manu- 
scripts came into the possession of the g(wcrnment, and it was 
long iML’fore their contents were published in anything like fuliieas. 
Partly in thi: form of notes on Daiigeau’s Journal, partly in that of 
original and independent memoirs, partly in scattered and multi- 
lariouh tracts and di.s<^uiHitions, lie hud committ«Ki to paper an 
immense amount of matter. Bui the mere ma.ss of these productions 
IS their least noteworthy feature, or rather it is most remarkable as 
coutra.sting with their character and style. Saint-Simon, though 
careless and sometimes even imgrammaticai, ranks among the most 
striking memoir-writers of I'Vance, the country richest in memoirs 
of any m the world. His pettine.ss, his absolute injustice to liis 
private enemies and to those who espoused public parties with which 
he did not agree, the bitterne.ss which allows him to give favourable 
portraits of hardly any one, his omnivorous appetite for gos.sip, his 
lack of prcqiortion ami pcrspecDve, are all lost sight of m admiration 
of Ills extraordinary genius for historical narrative and character- 
drawing of a certain sort. He has been compared to Tacitus, and 
for once the comparison is just. In the midst of his enormous mu.ss 
ol writing phrases scarcely inferior to the Roman's occur frequently, 
and here and there are jiassages of sustained de.scnptioii ecjual, for 
intense concentration of hghl and hfe, to those of 'J acilus or ol any 
other historian. As may be expected Irom the vast extent of his 
work, it is in the highest degree unequal. But he is at the same time 
not a writer who can be “ sampled " ea.sily, inasmuch as his most 
characteristic phrases sometimes occur in the midst ol long stretches 
of quite imin tores ting matter. A few critical studies of him, 
especially tho.se of Saintc-Beuve, an* the basis of much, if not most, 
that has been written about him. Yet no one is so little to la* taken 
at second-hand. Even his most famous passages, .such as the 
account ol the death of the dauphin or of Uie Bed of Justice where 
his enemy the duke of Maine was degraded, will not give a fair idea 
of his talent. These are his gallery pieces, his great " machmes," as 
French art slang calls them. Much more noteworthy as well as more 
frequent are the sudden touches which he gives. 'I'he bishops arc 
" cuistres violets ” ; M. de Caumartin “ porte sous sou mantcau toute 
la fatuity que M. de ViUeroy ^tale sur son baudner " ; anoDier 
politician has a “ mine dc cliat fach6." In short, tlie interest of the 
Memoirs, indqiendent of the large addition of iK»itive knowledge 
which they make, is one of constant surprise at the novel and arlroit 
use oi word and phrase. Some of Macaulay's most brilliant portraits 
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ST THOMAS, an incorporated city and port of entry of Ontario, 
Canada, capital of Llgin county, on Kettle creek, 13 m. S. of 
Ixindon and Km. N. ol Lake Lric*. Pop. (19^)) 
an important .station on the Grand Trunk, Michigan Central, 
l4ike Jirie & Detroit Kiver, and Onadian Pacific railways. 

It ha.s numeroub schools, a collegiate institute, and Alma ladies 
college. 'J’he Michigan Central railway shops, car-wheel l(>undr>^ 
flour, flax and planing mills are the principal industries. 

ST THOMAS (Sao TiiomC), a volmnic i.sland in the Gulf of 
(minea immediately north of the e(|uaLor (0 23 N.) and in 
40' E. With tlie island of Principe (Prince’s Isknd). it forms 
the Portuguese province (.if St Thomas. From the Gabun, the 
nearest point of the mainland of Afric'a, St Thomas is distant 
ih() m., and from Cameroon 2^7 m. The extreme length of tlie 
island is 32 m, the brcadlli W. to 1 '.. 21 m. ; the urea is about 
400 s(i. m. 

From the coatt the land rises towards lofty verdant mountains 
(St 'rhomas over 7000 ft.). At least a hundred streams, great and 
small, descend the mountain -sides through deej>-cnt ravines, many ol 
Uiem forming beautiful waterfalls, such as thosf; of Blu-blu 011 the | 
Agutt Cirande. The island during its occupation by tlie Netherlands 
ac<iuired the name* <»1 ‘ I he Dutchman’s Churchyard," and thcdeatli- 
rate is still very high. Mulana is common 111 the lower regions, but 
the unlieal thin ess ol the island is largely due to the absence of hvgicnic 
pnu'autions. During the dry season (June to September) the 
temperature ranges in the lower parts between b(>*2® and Ko*6“ 1*., 
and m the higher parts betwwMi 5j7’2“ and 6M® ; in the rainy siiason 
it ranges bctwi'en and ifo*b“ in the lower parts, and lietween 

64-4^’ and Ko-f)'’ in the higher parts On Coffee Mount (2265 ft.) the 
mean of Itin years was 68*0'’, the maximum 00*5® and the mmimum 
47*^® 'I'he heal i^i temficred bv the equatorial ocean current. The 
rainfall is very heavy save on tin- north coast. 

I'he soil IS exceedingly fertile and a consulerable area is dcnsidy 
forested. Among the products are oranges, lemons, figs, mangoes, 
and in the lower districts the vim*, ]nneapple, guava and banana. 
'I'he hrst object of European cultivation was sugar, and to this tin* 
island oweti its prosperity in the ibth century ; sugar has been 
displaced by enrtee and, ])rincipallv , cocoa, introduced in 1705 and 
1822 respectively. In 1007 IJie export of cocoa (including that from 
Ihincipe) was oveT 24,000 Ions, about a sixth of the world’s supply. 
The cxKioa zone lies between 6.50 and 2000 ft. above the sea, 'Vanilla 
and cinchona hark both succeed well, the latter at altitudes ol trom 
iHoo to 3300 ft. Rubber, quinine, cinnamon, camphor and the 
kola-nut are also produced, but wnce iKoo -when the production was 
under 3000 tons — cocoa has been almost exclusively grown. About 
17s s(i. m. were in iqio xuider cidtivation. Hie value of the imports 
was i\ 75,000 in iHgb and ^708,000 in 1008 ; tliat of the ex^iorts was 
£308,000 in 1806 and £1,760,000 in 1908. The shipmng trade <100 
vessels of 400,000 Ions m 1008) is chiefly in the hands of the Portu- 
gueso. The revenue (looo-iqio) was about £105,000, the expendi- 
ture £162,000. 

At the. census of t()oo the inhabitants were returned at 37*776, of 
whom 1012 y/tin whites (mainly Portuguese). The town of St 
Thomas, cfigilal and chief port of the province, residence of the 
governor aSfM of the Curador (the legal guardian of the aervtfots, t.e, 
lalHiun'fs), IS situated on Chaves Bay on the N.IC. coast. It is the 
starting-point of a railway 0 m. long, which connects with tlie 
Decauville railways on the cocoa estat^. The inhabitants, apart 
from the Europeans, consi.st (i) of descendants of the original seraers. 
who were convicts from Portugal, slaves and others from Brasil and 
negroes from the Gabun and other parts of the Guinea coast. They 
number alxiut 8000, are a brown-skhuiod, indolent race, and occupy 


rather than cultivate about one-eighth of the island, fhey are 
known as “ natives" and use a Negro-Portuguese " hngua de S. 
Thom6.’’ (2) On the south-west coast are Angolares— some 30^ in 
number— siescendants of two hundred Angola slave.s wrecked at Sete 
l*edras m 1544. They retain their Bunda sjxiech and ciistom.s, and 
are exjicrt li.shcrmen and cantwmeu. (3) Contract labouriirb from 
Cape Verde, Kabiuda, itc., and .Angola, 'iliese form the bulk of tlie 
population. In i8gi, before the great development of the cocoa 
mdustry, tlie population was only 22,000.’ 

St Thomas was disrov'cred on the 21st of December 1470 by 
the Portuguese navigators JoAo dc Santarrm and Pero dc 
Escobar, who in the beginning of the folbwing year discovered 
Annobom (“ Good Year ”). They found St Thomas uninhabited. 
The first attempts at colonization were Jofio de Paiva’s in 14K5 : 
but nothing permanent was accomplished till 1493, when a body 
of criminals and of young Jews taken from their parents to be 
baptized were sent to the island, and the present capital was 
founded by Alvaro de Carminha. In the middle of the i6lh 
century there were over 80 sugar mills on the island, which 
then had a population of 50,000 ; but in 1567 the settlement 
was attacked by the French, and in 1574 the Angolaros began 
raids which only ended with their subjugation in 1693. In 
1595 there was a slave revolt ; and from 1641 to 1644 the Dutch, 
who had plundered the capital in 1600, held iiossession of the 
island. The French did great damage in 1709; tlic sugar 
trade had passed to Brazil and internal anarchy reduced St 
T'homas to a deplorable state. It was not until the lat(;r half 
of the 19th century that prosperity licgan to return. 

The greatly increased demand for cocoa which arose in the 
last decade of the century led to the establi.shment of many 
additional plantations, and a very profitable industry* \va,s 
developed. Planters, howe^'er, were handicapped by the scarcity 
of labour, for though a number of Cape Verde islanders, Krumen 
and Kabindas sought employment on short-term agreements, 
the “ natives ’* wcjuld not work. The difficulty* was met by the 
recruitment of indentured natives from Angola, as many as 
6000 being brought o\'cr in one year. The mortality among these 
labourers was great, but they were very well treated on tlie 
plantations. No provisit*n was, however, rnadi* lor their repa 
triatmn, while the great majority were brought liy force from 
remote parts of Central Africa and had no idea of llu* character 
of tlie agreement into which they were compelled to enter. 
From time to time governors of Angola endeavoured to remedy 
the abuses of the system, which botli in Portugal and Great 
Britain wlis denounced as indistinguishable from sla\ery*, not- 
withstanding that slavery had been legally abolished in the 
Portuguese dominions in 1878. In March iQO(> certain firms, 
British and German, as the result of investigations made in 
Angola and St Thomas, refused any longer to import eoroa 
from St Thomas or l^rincipK- Islands unless the reiTuilment of 
labourers for the plantations was made voluntary*. Repre- 
sentations to Portugal were made by the British government, 
and the Lisbon authorities stopped recruitment entirely from 
July 1909 to February 1910, when it was resumed under new 
regulations. British consular agents were stationed in Angola 
and St T'homas to watch the working of these regulations. (See 
statement by Sir E. Grey reported in The 7 'jmes,]u\y 2nd, 1910). 
As one means of obviating the difficulties encountered in Angola 
the recruitment of labourers from Mozambique was begun in 
1908, the men going out on a yearly contract. 

Principe Island lies 90 m. N.E. of St Thomas, has an area 
of 42 sq. ra. and is also of volcanic origin. Pop. (1900) 43 ^ 7 * 
The tsetse fly (whicli is not found in St Thomas) infe.sts the 
wooded part of the island, and through it sleeping sii'kness has 
been spread among the inhabitants. The principal indu.stry 
is the cultivation of cocoa. The chief settlement is St Antonio. 

See A. NegreirOR, HtsUma ethnographira da Ilha de A. I horn’ 
(Lisbon, 1895) and i/c de San Thcmi' (Pant*, 190O i C. Gravier 
"Mission scirntifiquo 4 Hie de San Thom^ ’’ Nouv. Arch. Mtss. 
Scient. t. xv. (Paris, 1907) ; A. Pinto de Miranda Guedes, " Viayfto cm 
S. Thomt ’’ in B.S.G. Ltsboa (1902) pp. 290-357 ) E. de Camjios 

’ According to Aug. Chevalier (in 0. Occidente, May 20th, 1910) the 
population of St Thoina.s and Principe combined in Dec. 1909 was 
08,221, the natives ’’ being given at over 23,000. 
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"S. Thoin6” B,S.G. Lisboa (lyoS), pp. 113-134; W. A. Cadbury, 
Labour in Portuguese West A frica (2ud cd., Loudon, 1910) ; -.-1 ilha 
de S. Thome (Lisbon, 1907) ; The Boa Entrada Plantations 
(Edinburgh, 1907) ; and British Con’^ular r(*ports. 

ST THOMAS, an island in the Danish West Indies. It belongs 
to the Virgin Island group, and lie-s 40 m. E. of Porto Rico, 
in 18'* 20' N. and 64° 55' W. Pop. (igoj) 11,012, mostly negroes. 
It is 13 m. long, varies in width from i m. to 4 m. and has an 
area of 33 m. It consists of a single mountain ridge, the peaks ol 
a submerged range, culminating in West Mountiiin (1555 ft.). 
St Thomas stands on a prolongation of the range which supjwrts 
the Greater Antilles, and is built up of much disintegrated eruptive 
rock (porphyry and granite). The climate is tropical, var>Mng 
in temperature, between 70° V. and 80” F., modified, however, by 
the sea breezes. I'he average yt‘arly rainfall is about 45 in., 
carthquiikes are not unknown, and hurricanes at times sweep 
over the island. The only town, (Tarlotte Amalie (pop. 8540). 
lies in the centre of the S. coast, at the head of ont; of the finest 
harbours in the West Indies. This consists of an almost land- 
locked basin, about i m. across, varying in depth from 27 to 
36 ft., and entered by a narrow channel only 300 yds. wide, 
it is equiiijK'd with a floating dock, which can accommodate 
ship.s Of) to 3000 tons, a patent slip for smaller ve.s.seLs and a 
repairing yard. Danish is the official language, but English 
predominates, while Freneh, Spanish and Dutch are also spoken. 
St Thomas was once the greatest distrilmting centre in the West 
Indies, but the introduction of steamships and cables led to its 
decline, and the removal of the Royal Mail Steamship C ompany’s 
head(]uartcrs to Barbados in 1S85 was the final blow. Tht‘ pro- 
duction of sugar, which decayed gradually after the al’iolition of 
slavery, is practically extinct. Aloes, fibrous plants and fruit 
are grown. St Tliomas is the seal of governnu'nt for tlu* l)anish 
West Indies (St Thomas, St John and St Ooix), a crown colony 
administered by a governor, wlio is assisted i>y a colonial council. 
'I’he go\'ernor resides for half the year in St Thomas, and in St 
(Voix for the rest. Tlie chief importance of St Thomas lies in 
the fact that it is a coaling station for ships plying to and from 
the West Indies. 

The island was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and first 
colonized by the Dutch in 1^57. After their departure in 1667 
the island came into the hand.s of the Britisli, and it was 
held by them till 1671, when it passe'd into the hands of the 
Danish West India Comj’iany, which was succeeded in 1685 
by the so-called Brandenburg ('ompany, the shareholders of 
which were mainly Dutch. 'Die king of Denmark having taken 
over the island in T754, declared it a free port, and during the 
European wars of the 18th centur)' the neutrality of Denmark 
gave a great impetus to the trade of St Thomas. U was during 
this period that the distributing trade of the islind grew up. It 
was lield by the British in 1801 and again from 1807 to 1815, 
during which it was the great rendezvous of British merchant 
vessels waiting for convoy. In 1867, when the islands were 
governed at a loss to the mother country, a treaty was concluded 
under wliich the United States agreed to buy them for 7.1 million 
dollars, but, although the suggestion first emanated from the 
United States, its Senate refused to ratify the treaty. In 1902 
another treaty of cession was signed by which the United States 
was to buy the islands for 5 million dollars, but the Danish 
parliament rejected it. The importance of the islands to the 
United States consists in their suitability as a West Indian naval 
base. 

ST TROND, a towi of Belgium in the province of Limburg 
about 18 m. N.W. of Li^ge. Pop. (1904) 15,116. It occupies 
an important strategical position with regard to the N.E. frontier 
of Belgium, and General Brialmont recommended its fortifica- 
tion. In the middle ages it was a fortified town belonging to 
the bishops of Liege, and Charles the Bold captured it in 1467, 
In 1560 the Assembly of Compromise met at St Trond. 

SAINT-VICTOR, PAUL BINS, Comtk dk (1827-1881), known 
as Paul de Saint-Victor, French author, was born in Paris on 
the nth of July 1827. His father Jacques B. M. Bins, comte 
de Saint- Victor (1772-1858), is rememliered by his poem 
VEsphancey and by an excellent verse translation of Anacreon. 


Samt-V'ictor, who ceased to use the title of count as being out 
of keeping with his democratic principles, began as a dramatic 
critic on the Pays in 1851, and in 1885 he succeeded 'JVophile 
Gautier on the Presse. In i86^) he migrated to the LtberU, 
and in 1869 joined the staff of the M^tteur untversel. In 1870, 
during the last days ol the second empire, hft was made inspector- 
general ol fine arts. Almost all Saint- Victor’s work consists of 
articles, the best known being the collection entitled Hommes 
et cuux (1867). His death interrupted the publicatam of 
Les Deux Masque^;, in which the author intended to survey the 
whole dramatic literature of ancient an<l modern times. Suint- 
Victor’s critical faculty was considerable, though rather one- 
sided. He owed a good deal to I'h^opliile Gautier, but he curried 
omuteness to u pitch far beyond Gautier’s. Saint-Victor died 
in Paris on the 9th of July 1881. 

Sr«‘ tilso Dcljaiii, J*aul de Sand- Victor (1887). 

ST VINCENT, JOHN JERVIS, Karl of (1735-1H23), Briti.sh 
admiral, was the second son of Suvnfen Jervds, solicitor to the 
admiralty, and treasurer ol Greenwich hos]>ital. lie was born 
at Meaford in Staffordshire on the 9th of January 1735, and 
entered the navy on the 4th of Januar>' 17411. He bei'ame 
lieutenant on the 19th of February 1755, and served in that 
rank till 1759, taking part in the coiujuest ol Quebec, lie was 
made commander ol the “Scorpion” sloop in 1759, ami post- 
captain in 1 760. During the peace he commanded the “ Alarm ” 
32 in the Mediterranean, and when he was ]>ut on half pay hi' 
travelled widely in Europe, taking professional notes m erywhere. 
While the war of American Independenci' lasted, he commanded 
the “ Eourroyant ” (80) in the C hannel, taking ])an in the buttle 
of I'shant on the 27th of July 1778 (see Keppkl, Viscount) 
and in the various reliefs of Gibraltar. His most .signal .service 
was the capture of the French ‘‘ J^egasc ” (74) after a long chase 
on the igth of April 1782, for which he was made K.B. in 
1783 he entered parliament as member for Launceston, and in 
the general election of 1784 as member tor Yarmouth. In jiolitics 
he wasastrong Whig. On the 24th of Septemlier >787 liealtained 
flag rank, and was ])romoted vice-admiral in 1793. From 
1793 till 1795 he was in the West Indies co-operaling with the 
army in the conquest of the French islands. On his relurn he 
was promoted admiral. In NoAernluT 1705 he took command 
in the Mediterranean, where he maintained the blockade of 
Toulon, and aidt*d the allies of Great Britain in Italy. 

But in 1796 a great change was produced by the progress of 
the French armies on shore arul the alliance of Spain with France. 
'I'he occupation of Italy l>v the J’Vench armies clo.sed all the ports 
to his ships, and Malta was not yet in thi* po.ssession of Great 
Britain. 'Fhen the addition of the Spanish fleet to the French 
altered the balance ol strength in the Mediterranean. J'he 
Spaniards were very inefficient, and Jervis would lui\'e held his 
ground, if one of his subordinates had not taken the ext raordimiry 
course of returning to F'ngland, because he thought that the 
dangerous state of thi' country required that all its forces should 
be concentrated at home. He was therefore obliged to act on 
the instructions .sent to him and to retire to the .\tlantic, with- 
drawing the garrisons from Corsica and other place.s. His 
lieadquarters were now on the coast of Portugal, and his chief 
duty was to watch the Spanish fleet at (^liz. On the 14th ol 
h'ebruar)^ 1797 he gained a most complete victory <igainst 
heavy odds (see St Vincent, Battle of). The determination 
to fight, and the admirable discipline ol his squadron, which was 
ver\' largely the fruit of his own care in prejiaration, supply 
the best proof that he was a commander of a high order. For 
this victory, which came at a very critical time, he was made 
an earl and was granted a pension of /3000. His ijualities as 
a disciplinarian were soon to be put to a severe test In 1797 
the grievances of the sailors, which were of old standing, and had 
led to many mutinies of single ships, came to a head in the great 
general mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. Similar movements 
took place on the coa.st of Ireland and at the ('ape of Good 
Ho})e (see the article Navy: History). The spirit spread to 
the fleet under St Vincent, and there was an undoubted danger 
that some outbreak would take place in his command. The 
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peril was averted by his foresight and severity. He had always 
taken great care of the health of his men, and was as strict with 
the officers as with sailors. It must in justice be added that he 
Wiis peculiarly fitted for the work. We have ample evidence 
from his contemporaries •tliat he found a pleasure in insulting 
ufhvASTS whom he disiikerl, as well as in han^ng and flogging 
those of his men who offended him. He carried his strictness 
with his ofliJers to an extent which aroused the actual hatred 
of m%ny among them, and exasperatcrl Sir John Orde (1751- 
iii24) into challenging him to fight a duel. Vet he cannot be 
denied the iioianir of iiaving raised the discipline of the navy to 
a higher level than it had reached before ; he was always ready 
to promote good officers, and the efficiency of the squadron 
with which Nelson won the battle of the Nile was largely due 
to him. Ills health broke down under the strain of long cruising, 
and 111 June 1799 he resigned his command. 

When the earl’s health was restored in the following year he 
tiMik the command of the Channel fleet, into which he introduced 
Ills own rigid system of discipline, to the bitter anger of the 
captains. Jhil his method was fully justified by the fact that 
lie was able to maintain the blockade of Brest for 121 days with 
his fleet. In iHoi he bee ime first lord and held the office till 
J*itt returned to power in 1803. His administration is famous 
in the historv' of the navy, for he now applied himself to the ver>' 
neces.sary tiisk of reforming the corruptions of the dockyard. 
Naturally he was fiercely attacked in and out of parliament. 
His peremptory character led him to do the right thing with the 
maximum of dictation at Whitehall as on the quarter-deck of 
his flagship. He also gave an opening to his critics by devoting 
himself so wholly to thi; reform of the dockyards that he neglected 
the preparation of the fleet for war. He would not recognize 
the possibility that the peace of Amiens would not last. Pitt 
made himself the mouthpiece of St Vincent s enemies, mainly 
becau.si‘ he considered him as a dangerous menilier of the party 
which was weakening the position of Kngland in the face of 
Napoleon. WItm Ifitt’s second ministry was formed in 1803, 
St Vincent refused to take the command of the Channel fleet at 
his request. After Pitt’s death he re.sumed the duty with the 
temporary rank of admiral of the fleet in 1806, but held it only 
till the following year. After 1810 he retired to his house at 
Kochetts in K.s.sex. The rank of admiral of the fleet was conferred 
on him in 1821 on the coronation of George IV., and he died on 
the 14th of March 1823. Lord St Vincent married his cousin 
Martha l*arker, who died childle.ss in 1816. There is a monument 
to the earl in St Paul’s Cathedral, and portraits of him at different 
periods of his life are numerous. The earldom granted to Jervis 
became extinct on his death, but a viscounty, created for him 
m 1801, passed by special remainder to Edward Jervis Ricketts 
(1767-1857), the second son of his sister Mary who had married 
William Henry Ricketts, of Logwood, Hampshire. The 2nd 
viscount took the name of JervLs, and the title is still held by 
his descendants. 

Sec Lt/e by J. S. 'I'ucker (2 vols.), whose father had been the 
admiral'.s secretary (nuirred by excessive eulogy). The life by 
Captain Brentou is rather inaccurate. 'Pin* Naval Career of Admiral 
John Markham contains an account of the reforms in the navy. 
His administrations produced a swarm of pamidilcts. Many 
mentions of him will be found in the correspondence of Nelson. 

(D. H.) 

ST VINCBNT, one of the British Windward Islands in the 
West Indies, lying about 13” 15' N., 61° 10' W., west of Barbados 
and south of St Lucia. It is about 18 m. long by ii in extreme 
width, and has an area of 140 sq. m. A range of volcanic hills 
forms the backbone of the island ; their slopes and spurs are 
beautifully wooded, and the valleys between the spurs are 
fertile and picturesque. The culminating point is the volcano 
called the Soufriire (3500 ft.) in the north, the disastrous eruption 
of which in May 1902 devastated the most fertile portion of the 
island, a comparatively level tract lying to the north, called the 
Carib (.ountty (see below). The climate of St Vincent is fairly 
healthy and in winter very pleasant ; the average annual rainfall 
exceeds 100 in., and the temperature ranges from 88° F. in August 
to 06° in December and J anuary . Hurricanes are not uncommon. 


The capital of the island is Kingstown, beautifully situated on 
the south-west coast near the foot of Mount St Andrew (2600 ft.). 

The population of the island in 1891 was 41,054 (2445 white, 
7554 coloured, 31,055 black) ; in 1906 it was estimated at 44,000. 
I'here were about 3300 East Indian coolies, a large number of whom 
were introduced in 1861 and following years, but on tlie expiry of 
their indentures mostly returned home ; there were also a few 
Caribs of mixed blood, the majority of the aboriginal Caribs having 
been deported to British Honduras in 1797. Kingstown has a 
population of about 4000. The principal products of the island are 
sugar (but the sugar-industry has here, as elsewhere, undergone 
various vicissitude.^), arrowroot and rum ; and the cultivation of Sea 
Island cotton, introduced about 1903, has been successlully de- 
veloped by the government, which established a ginnery at Kings- 
town. Other articles of export are cacao, cotton, spices, fruit, 
vegetables, live slock and poultry. The average annual value of 
exports in 1896-1906 was /63,i57 (in 1903-1904, the year following 
that of the great eruption, it was ^^38,174, and in 1905-1906 it was 
and of imports. 80,467. In 1905-1906 the value of im- 
ports irom the United Kingdom was and that of exports 

to the United Kingdom ;^24,405. 

The present constitution dates from 1877, when the legislative 
council, consisting of four official and four nominated unoliicial 
members, was formed. In 1899 an important scheme was entered 
upon, by means ol a grant of ;^i5,ooo from the Imperial treasury, for 
settling the labouring pojnilation, distressed by the failures ol the 
sugar industrv , in the position of peasant proprietors. Estates were 
acquired troni nrivate owners for this pui3>ose, and lx*sides this y 
number of small holdings on crown lands (which are .situated mainly 
in the high-lying central parts of the island) have been sold. Educa- 
tion IS carri(*d on in 27 state-aided schools, and there are at Kings- 
town a grammar school and an agricultui^al school. I he Anglican, 
Wesleyan and Koxuan Catholic churches are well represented, and 
there are some Presbyterians. 

St Vincent is generally stated to have been discovered on 
St Vincent's day, the 22nd of January 1498 by Columbu.s. Its 
Carib inhabitants, hotvever, remained undisturbed for many 
years. In 1627 Charles L granted the island to the earl ot 
Carlisle ; in 1672 it was re-granted to Lord Willoughby, having 
been previously (1660) declared neutral. In 1722 a further 
grant of the island was made, to the duke of Montague, and now 
lor the first time a serious effort at colonization was made, but 
the French insisted on the maintenance of neutrality, and this 
was confirmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). In 1762, 
however, General Monekton captured the island ; the treaty of 
Paris in 1763 confirmed the British possession, and settlement 
proceede<l in spite of the refusal of the Caribs to admit British 
sovereignty. Recourse was had to arms, and in 1773 a treaty 
was concluded with them, when they were granted lands in the 
north of the island as a reser^'e. In 1779 island was sur- 
rendered to the French, but it was restored to Britain by the 
treaty of Versailles (1783). In 1795 the Caribs rose, assisted 
by the French, and were only put down after considerable 
fighting by Sir Ralph Abercromby in 1796, after which the 
majority of them were deported. The emancipation of negro 
slaves in the island took place in 1838 ; in 1846 llie first Portu- 
guese labourers were introduced, and in 1861 the first East 
Indian coolies. St Vincent suffered from a terrific hurricane 
in 1780, and the Soufri^re was in eruption in 1821. Severe 
distress was occasioned by the hurricane of the 1 ith of September 
1898, from which the island had not recovered when it was visited 
by the eruption of the Soufri^re in 1902. This eruption was 
synchronous with that of Mont Pel^ in Martinique (<7.7;.). There 
had been signs of activity since February 1901, but .the most 
serious eruption took place on the 6th/7th of May 1902. There 
were earthquakes in the following July, and further eruptions 
on the 3rd of September and the 1 5th of October, and on the 
22nd of March 1903. Many sugar and arrowroot plantations were 
totally destroyed, and the loss, of life was estimated at 2000. 
A Mansion House Fund was at once started in London for 
the relief of the sufferers, and subscriptions were sent from all 
parts of the civilized world, and notably from the United 
States. 

ST VINCENT, BATTLE OF, fought on the 14th of February 
1797, between the British and Spanish fleets, the most famous 
and important of many encounters which have taken place at 
the same spot. The battle of 1 797 is of peculiar significance in 
British naval histoiy*, not only because it came at a vital moment, 
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but because it first revealed the full capacity of Nelson, which | 
was well known in the na>y , to all his countr>"men. In the course 
of 1796 the Spainish government had made the disastrous 
alliance with the French republic, which reduced its country 
to the level of a pawn in the game against England. 'I'he Spanish 
fleet, which was in a complete state of neglect, was forced to sea. 
It consisted of 27 sail of the line under the command of Don Jose : 
de Cordoba — fine ships, but manned in haste by drafts of soldiers, | 
and of landsmen forced on board by the press. E\‘en the flagships , 
had only about eighty sailors each in their crews. Don Jose 
de Cordoba, who Iiad gone out with no definite aim, was in 
reality drifting about w’ith his unmanageable ships in two 
confused divisions separated from ^ne another, in light wimls 
from the W. and W.S.W., at a distance of from 25 to 30 m. S.W. 
of the Cape. While in this position he was sighted by Sir John 
Jer\js, of whose nearness to himself he was ignorant, and who 
had sailed from Lisbon to attack him with only 15 sail of the 
line. Jervis knew the inefficient condition of the Spaniards, 
and was aware that the general condition of the war called for 
vigorous exertions. He did not hesitate to gi\c battle in spite 
of the numerical superiority of his ofiponi'nl. Six of the Spanish 
ships were to the south of him, separated by a long interval from 
the others which were to the south west. The Brilish squadron 
was formed into a single line ahead, and was steered to pass 
between the two divisions of the Spaniards. The six vessels 
were thus cut ofi. A feeble attempt was made by them to 
molest the British, but being now to leeward as Jervis passed 
to the west of them, and being unable to face the rapid and well 
directed fire to whiclv they were exposed, tlic\' sheered off. One 
only ran down the British line, and passing to the stern of the 
last ship succeeded in joining the bulk of her fleet to windward. 
As the British line pa.ssed through the gap between the Spanish 
divisions the ships were tacked in sueeession to meet the wind- 
ward portion of the enemy. If this movement had been carried 
out fully, all the British ships would have gone through the gap 
and the Spaniards to windward would have b(!cn able to steer 
unimpeded to the north, and perhaps to avoid being brought 
to a close general action. Their chance of escape was baffled 
by the independence and promptitude of Nelson. His ship, the 
“ Captain ” (74), was the third from the end of the British line. 
Without waiting for orders he made a sweep to the west, threw 
himself across the bows of the Spaniards. His movement was 
seen and approved by Jervis, who then ordered the other ships 
in his rear to follow Nelson s example. The British force wa.s 
thrown bodily on the enemy. As the Spanish crews were loo 
utterly unpractised to handle their ships, and could not carry- 
out the orders of their officers which they did not understand, 
their ships were soon driven into a herd, and fell on board of 
one another. Their incompetence as gunners enabled the 
“ C'aptain ” to rcssail their flagship, the huge '^Santisima Trinidad ” 
(130), with comparative impunity. The “ San Josef ” (11 2), and 
the “ San Nicolas ” (80), which fell aboard of one another, were 
both carried by boarding by the “ ('ajitain.” Four Spani.sh 
ships, the “ Salvador del Mundo ” an<l “ San Josef ” (112), the 
“ San Nicolas ” (80), and the “ San Isidro ” (74), were taken. 
The “ Santisima Trinidad ” is said to have struck, but she 
was not taken possession of. ,liy about half-past three the 
Spaniards were fairly beaten. More prizes might have been 
taken, but Sir John Jervis put a stop to the actitin to secure the 
four which had surrendered. The Spaniards were allowed to 
retreat to Cadiz. Sir 'ohn Jervis was made Earl St Vincent (q.v.) 
for his victory. The battle, which revealed the worthles.sness 
of the Spanish navy, relieved the British government from a 
load of anxiety, and may be said to have mgrked the complete 
predominance of its fleet on the sea. 

Authorities. — A very interesting account of the battle of Cape 
St Vincent, A Narrative of the Proceedings of the British Fleet, 
(London, 1797), iUustraied by plans, was published immediately 
afterwards by Colonel Drink water Bethune, author of the History 
of the t^iege of Gibraltar, who was an eyewitness from the ' Lively ” 
frigate. Sec also James's Naval History (London, 1H37) ; and 
Captain Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power on the Freni h Revolution 
and Empire (London, 1892). (D. H.) 


8T VITUS’S DANCB,^ or Chorka, a disorder of the nervous 
svstem occurring for the most part in children, and characterized 
mainly by involuntary jerking movements of the muscles 
throughout almost the entire body (see Neuropatiioi.ogy). 
Among the predisposing causes age if iniporlimt, chorea being 
essentially an ailment of childhood and pdrticularly duriiij^ the 
period of the second dentition between the ages of nine and twelve. 
It is not often seen in ver\- young children nor alter puberty ; 
but there are many exc(‘ptions. It is twice as frequent with 
girls as with boys. Hereditar\’ predisposition to nervous troubles 
Ls apt to find expression in this malarb , especially if the general 
health becomes lowered. Of exciting ciuises strong emotions, 
such as fright, ill-usage or hardship of any kind, insufficient 
feeding, overwork or anxiety, are among the most common ; 
while, again, some distant source of irritation, such as teething 
or intestinal worms, appears capable of giv ing rise U) an attack. 
It is an ocr^isional but rare complication of pregnancy. The 
connexion of chorea with rheumatism is now univ ersally recog- 
nized, and ir shown not merely by it.^ frequent occurrenee before, 
after or during the cour.se of attack.s of rheumatic fever in young 
jicnsons, but even indejx-ndently of this by the liability of the 
heart to suffer in a similar way in the two disease's. Foyntiui 
and Paine have demonstruted a diplocoaTis, which they rcgaul 
as the .specific micro-organism of rheumatism, and which ha.' 
been found in llu' lymph sjHues in the cortex in chorea. An 
attempt has recently been made to demonstrate the infectious 
nature of the chorea. 

The symptoms of .St Vitus’s danee sometimes develop 
suddenly as the result of fright, but miieh more frequently they 
come on in.sidiousl> . 'fluy are usually preieded by changes 
in disposition, the child biJi'oming sad, irritable and emotional, 
while at the .same tirru' the general health is .somewhat impaired. 
The first thing indii ative of the disease is a certain awkwardness 
or fidgetiness of manner together with restles.sness. In walking, 
too, slight dragging of one limb may be noticed. The ('onvulsive 
muscular movements usually first show Ihcmselfcs in one part, 
such as an arm or a leg, and in .some instances the) may remain 
localized to that limited extent, while in all cases llu're is a tend- 
ency for the disorderly symptoms to lx* more marked on one 
.side than on the other. When full)' developed the phenomena 
of the di.sea.se are ver)* characteristic. I’lie child when standing 
or sitting Is never still, but is constantly changing the position 
of the body or limbs or the facial expression in consequence 
of the sudden and incoordinate action of muscles or groups of 
them. These symptoms are aggravated when purposive move- 
ments are attempted or when the child is watched. Speech is 
affected both from the incoordinate movements of the tongue 
and from phonation sometimes taking place during an act of 
inspiration. The taking of food becomes a matter of difficulty, 
since much of it is lost in the attempts to convoy it to the mouth, 
while swallowing is also interfered with owing to the irregular 
action of the pharyngeal muscles. When the tongue is prolnidecl 
it comes out in a jerky manner and is immediately withdrawn, 
the jaws at the same lime elo.sing suddenly and sometimes with 
considerable force. In locomotion the muscles of the limbs 
act incoordinately and tlierc is a marked alteration of the gait, 
which is now halting and now leaping, and tlu; child may be 
tripped by one limb being suddenly jerked in front of tlie other. 
In short, the whole muscular .system is deranged in its operations, 
and the term “ insanity of the muscles ” not inaptly expre.ssc.s 
the condition, for they no longer act in harmony or with purpose, 
but seem, as Trousseau expre.sses it, each to have a will of its own. 
The muscles of organic life (involuntar)^ mu.scles) appear scarcely, 

^ Thi.s name was originally enqiJoyed in connexion with thow 
remarkable epidemic outbursts of combined mental and physical 
excitement which for a time prcv^ailcd among the inliabitants ol some 
parts of Germany in the middle ages. It is stated llial sufferers from 
this dancing mania w'cre wopI to resort to the chapels of St Vilus 
(more than one in Swabia), the saint being believed to pos.sess the 
power of curing them. The transference of the name to the disease 
now under consideration was a manifest error, but so closely has the 
association now- Income that the original application of the term has 
been comparatively obscured. 
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il at all, affected in this disease^ as, fur example, the heart, the | 
rhythmic movements of which are not as a rule impaired. But i 
the heart mav suffer in other ways, especially from inflammatory 
condJtions simiUr to those wliidi attend upon rheumatism and , 
which trecjiiently lay the kiundatJon of permanent heart-disease. ; 
In st^vere cases of Sfc V'jtus’s dance the child comes to present 
a distressing appearance, and the physical health declines. 
Usually, hov^ver, there is a remission of the symptoms during ' 
sleep. The mental condition of the jiatient is more or less | 
affected, as shown m emotional tendencies, irritability and a i 
somewhat fatuous expression and bearing, but this change is 
in general of transient character and ceases with convalescence. 

'I’his disease oirasionaliy assumes a very acute and aggravated 
loriii, in winch the disorderly movements are so violent as to 
render the jjaLicnt liable to be injured, and to necessitate forcible 
control ()l Llie limbs, or the employment of anaesthetics to produce 
uinvnisciousness. Such cases are of very grave character, il, 
iu h common, they are accompanied with sleeplessness, and 
they may prove rapidly fatal by exhaustion. In the great 
majority of cases, however, complete recovery is to be anticipated 
sooner or later, the symptoms usually continuing tor from one 
to two months, or even sometimes much longer. 

Thf rcmtduw projjoscd have been innumerable, but it is cioubttul 
whether any ol tJiem has much control over the disease, which 
under suitalde hygieuit: conditions tends to recover of itself. These 
conditions, however, an* all-importanl , and embrace the proper 
leedmg of the child with nutritious light diet, the absence of all 
sources ot excib-ment and annoyance, and the rectification of any 
causes ol irniatiou and of irregtilinties m the general health. For 
a time, and esjiei lally if the symptoms are severe, contineiacnt to 
the house or even to bed may lx* necessary, but as soon as possible 
the cluld should be taken out into the open air and gently exercised 
by walking Kulirilh, recogruziiig tlie importance of rest, recom- 
mends a mochlied Weir-Mitchcll ti'catmcnt. Of medicinal rcmodies> 
the most service,il)Ie appear to fn* zinc, arsenic and iron, especially 
the last two, which act as tonics to the system and Improve the 
condition ol the blood. In view of the connexion of chorea with 
rheumatism, Kojdik and Or O. IS. Ixies recommend sahcylateof soda 
111 large dosci. #Jteceiitly ergot, liot packs and oionobromate ol 
carnfilior liave found advocates, while cessation of the movements has 
followed th(* apjihcation of an ether spray to the spine twice daily. 
\.s sedatives in ca.ses ot .sleepl(‘ssness, bromide of potassium and 
chloral are of use. In loiig-coiitmuod cases of the di.se.isc much 
beiiefiL will be obtained by a change ot air iis well as liy Uie em]>loy- 
ment of moderate gymria.stic exercises. I he employiiieiit ol massage 
and ot electneity is also likely to be beneficial. After recovery fin- 
general health of the child should lor a long time recinve attention, 
ami care shoulil be taken to guard against excitement, excessive 
study or any exliaustiug condition, physical or mentU, from the fact 
that tin* disease is apt to recur, and that otlier nervous disorders still 
more serious may be dev«*loped from it. 

In the rare instances of the acute form of this malady, when* the 
convulsive niovimenLs nre unceasmg and violent, the only measures 
availalile are the usti of cliloral or chloroform inhalation to produce 
inseii.sibility and muscular relaxation, but the ellecl is only palliative. 

SAINT-WANDRILLE, a village of north-western France, 
in the department of Seine-Infericure, 28 in. W.N.W. of Rouen 
by rail. It is celebrated for the ruins of its Benedictine abbey. 
The alibcy church belongs to the 13th and 14th centuries; 
portions of the nave walls supported by flying buttresses are 
standing, and the windows and vaulting of the side aisles are in 
fair preservation. The church communicates witli a cloister, 
from which an interestmg door of the Renaissance period opens | 
into the refectory. Beside this entrance is a richly ornamented 
iavabv of the Renaissance period. The refectory^ is a room over 
100 ft. long, lighted by graceful windows of the same period. 
The abbey wa.s founded in the 7th century' by St VVandrillc, aided 
by the donations of Qovis 11. It soon became renowned for 
learning and piety. In the i3tli century it was burnt down, 
and the rebuilding was not completed till the beginning of the 
16th century. Later in the same century il was practically 
destroyed by the Huguenots, and again the restoration was not 
finished for more than a hundred years. 'Hie demolition of the 
church was begun at the lime of the Revolution, but proceeded 
slowly and in 1832 was entirely stopped. 

SAINT yON» a family ol Parisian butchers in the 14th and 
I5tli i^atury. ’Guillaume de Saint Yon is cited as the richest 
kntdBl^k the Grande Boucherie in the 14th century. The 


family played an important rdle during the quarrels of the 
Ajrmagnacs and Burgundians. They were among the leaders 
of tlie Cabochian revolution of 1413. Driven out by the 
Armagnacs, they recovered their influence after the return of 
the Burgundians to Paris in 1418, but had to flee again in 1436 
when the constable, Arthur, earl of Richmond, took the city. 
Gamier de Saint Yon was kh^n of Paris in 1413 and 141Q ; 
Jean de Saint Yon, his brother, was valet de chambre of the 
dauphin Louis, son of King ('harlcs VI. Both were in the service 
of the king of England during the Engli.sh domination. Richard 
de Saint Von was master of the butchers of the Grande Boucherie 
m 1460, 

SetJ A. Langnon, Pans pendant la domination anglaise (Paris, 
1878) ; A. Colvilk', Les Cahochiens et I'ordonnance de 1413, 

ST YRIEIX, a town of west central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Haute- Vienne, on the 
left bank of the Lone, 26 m. S. of Limoges on the railway to 
Brive. Pop. (1906) town 3604, commune 7916. The town 
possesses a church in tlie early Gothic style known as Le Mouticr, 
dating from the 12th and 13th centuries, and a tow^er of the 12th 
century which is a relic of its fortifications. Its quarries of 
kaolin discoi ered in 1765 were the first known in France. The 
town owes its name to Aredius (popularly St Yrieix) who in the 
6th century founded a mona.stery to which its origin was due. 

SAIS (Egyptian *Saf), an ancient city of the Egyptian Delta, 
lying westward of the Tliermuthiac or Sebennytic branch of the 
Nile. It was capital of the 5tli nonie of Lower Egypt and must 
have been important from remote times. In the 8th century 
B.c. Sais lield the hegemony of the Western Delta, while 
Bubastite families ruled in the east and the kings of Ethiopia 
in Upper Egypt. The Ethiopians found their most vigorous 
opponents in the Saite princes 'J’efnachthus and his son 
Bocchoris “ the Wise ” of the XXlVth Dynasty. After reigning 
six years the latter is said to have been burnt alive by Sabacon, 
tlie founder of the Ethiopian XXVth Dynasty. At tlie time 
when invasion.s liy the Assyrians droii* out the Ethiopian 
Taracus again and again, the chief of the twenty princes to wliom 
ICsarhaddon and Assur-bani-pal successively cntru.sted the 
government was Niku, king of Sais and Memphis. His son 
Psammetichus {q,v,) was the founder of the XXVlth Dynasty. 
Although the main seat of government was at Memphis, Sais 
remained tlie royal residence throughout tliis flourishing dynasty. 
Neith, the goddess ol Sais, was identified with Athena, and 
Osiris was worshipped there in a great leslivul. 

The briek enclosure wall ot the temple is still plainly visible near 
the little village ol Sa el liagar (Sa of stone) on the east bank of the 
Kosetta branch, but the royal tombs and olhei inonumeiils ol Sais, 
some of which weie described by Herodotus, and its inscribed record.s, 
have all gone. Only crude brick ruins and rubbi.sh heaps remain on 
tJie .site, but a few relics conveyed to Alexandria and Europe m the 
Roman ag<‘ luive come down to our day, notably the inscribed 
statue of .1 prie.st of Neith who was high 111 lavour with l’.sam- 
metichus III., Cambyses and Danus. Bronze figures of deities are 
now the most interesting objects to be found at Sa el liagar. 

(F. Ll O.) 

SAISSET, BERNARD (d. c, 1314), French bishop, was abbot 
of Saint Antonin de Pamiers in 1268. Boniface Vlll., detaching 
Uie city of Pamiers from the diocese of Toulouse in 1295, made 
it the seat of u new bishopric and appointed Saisset to the .see. 
Of a headstrong temperament, Saisset as abbot energetically 
sustained the struggle with the counts ot Foix, begun two 
centuries before, for the lordship of tlie city of Pamiers, which 
hod been shared between the counts and abbots by the feudal 
contract of pariage. The struggle ended in 1297 by an agree- 
ment between the two parties as to their common rights, and 
when the pope raised the excommunication incurred by the count. 
Sais.set absolved him in the refectory of the Dominican monastery 
in }*amiers (1300). Saisset is, however, famous in PVcnch hislor)' 
for his opposition to King Philip IV. As im ardent Languedocian 
he hated the French, and spoke openly of the king in disrespectful 
terms. But when he tried to organize a general rising of the south, 
; he was denounced to the king, perhaps by his old enemies the count 
1 of Foix and the bishop of Toulouse. Philip IV. charged Ridiard 
I Leneveu, archdeacon of Auge in the diocese of Lisieux. and 
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Jean de Picquigni, vidamc of Amiens, to make an investigation, I 
which lasted several months. Saisset was on the point ot 
escaping to Rome when the vidame of Amiojis suqjrised him 
by night in his episcopal palace. was brought to Senlis, 
and on the 24th of October 1301 appeared before Philip and 
his court. The chancellor, Pierre Flotte, charged him with high 
treason, and he was placed in the keeping of the archbishop of 
Narbonne, his metropolitan. Philip IV. tried to obtain from 
the pope the canonical degradation of Saisset. Boniface VTIl., 
instead, ordered the king in December 1301 to free the bishop, 
m order that he might go to Rome to justify himself. At the 
same time, lie sent the famous bulls Salvator mundi, a sort of 
repetiiion of Clertcis laicos, and AjAsctdta fili, which opened a 
new stage of the quarrel between the pope and king. In the 
heat of the new .struggle Saisset was forgotten. He had been 
turned over in February 1302 into the keeping of Jac(jues des 
Normaiidb, the papal legate, and was ordered to leave- ihe kingdom 
at once, lie lived at Rome until after the incident at Anagni. 
In J30S the king pardoned him, and restored him to his sec. 
Ih- died, still bishop of Pamiers, about 1314. 

'i'luTi- is no proof for the legend that Bernard Saisset canu-d 
Pliilip IV.’s hatred in 1300-1301 by boldly sustaining the pope s 
demand for the liberation of the count of Flanders, and by 
publicly proclaiming the doctrine of papal supremacy. 

See Doni Vaissete, Histoire f^^n^rale tU t.an^uedvi , cd. Pnval, t. ix. 
pp. 2i<> 310; Histone litteraire de la Iname, t. xxvi. pp.^^o-547; 
K de Kozierc, Lc Passaic dr Pannrrs, in Bil)li{»ilui<pu‘ di; I'Rcole dcs 
Cliarte'5 (i^< 70 : Ch. V. Langlois in Lavisse’s Histoire dc France, 
1 . in., ])l. u , pp 142 140. 

SAISSET, fiMILE EDMOND (1S14-1863), French philosopher, 
was liorn at Montpellier on the 16th of Septemlxir 1814, and 
died at Paris on the r7th of Decemln-r 1863. He studied 
philosophy in the school of Cousin, and ('arried on the eclectic 
tradition of his master along with Ravaisson and Jules Simon. 
He was professor of philosophy at Caen, at the ftcole Normale 
m Paris and later at the Sorbonne. 

His chief works are a inonograpli on Aenesidenms the Sceptic 
(1840) ; Le Siefitii istnr : J*asral, Kant {1843) ; a trans- 

lation of Spinoza (1843) ; JWcurseurs et disciples de Descartes 
(1802) : Ihscnttrs de la philosophic de Leibnitz (1857) a work which 
had great influence on the progress of thought in France ; F.ssai de 
philosophic relii^iense (1850) , ( ritique el histone de la phxlosophte (1805). 

SAKA, or SiiAKA, the name of one or more tribes which invaded 
India from Central Asia. The word is used loo.scly, especially 
by Hindu authors, to designate all the trilies which from time 
to time invaded India from the north, much as all the tribes 
who invaded China are indiscriminately termed Tatars. Used 
more accurately, it denotes the tribe which invaded India 
130 140 B.c. They are the Sacac and Sakai ot classical authors 
and the Se of the (.'liinese, which may represent an original 
Sek or S()k. The Chinese annalists state that they were a pastoral 
people who lived in the neighbourhood of the modem Kashgar. 
About 160 B.f. they were driven southward by the advance of 
the Yue-Chi from the east. One portion appe.;irs to have settled 
m western Afghanistan, 4 ^encc called Sakasthana, in modern 
Persian Sejistari. The other section occupied the Punjab and 
possessed themselves of the territory which the (iracc o-Bactrian 
kings had acquired in India, that is Sind, Ciujarat and Malwa. 
The rulers of these provinces bore the title of Satrap (Kshatrapa 
or C'hhatrapa) and were apparently subordinate to a king who 
ruled over the valley of Kabul and the Punjab. In 57 b.c. the 
Sakas were attacked simultaneously by Parthians from the west 
and by the Malava • Ians from the east and their power was 
destroyed. It should be added that wimt we know of Saka 
history is mostly derived from coins and inscription.s which admit 
of various interpretations and that scholars arc by no means 
agreed as to names and dates. In any case their power, if il 
lasted so long, must have been .swept away by the Kushan 
conquest of Northern India. 

Nothing is known of the language or race of the Sakas. Like 
most of the invaders of India at this period they adopted 
buddhism, at least partially. They can be traced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Kashgar, but not like the Yue-Chi to the frontiers 
of China. They may liave been Turanians akin to that tribe, 
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or they may have been Iranians akin to the Iranian element 
in Transoxiona and the districts south of the Pamirs. They 
cannot be the same as the Scythians ol Furope, though the name 
and original nomadic life are points in common. 

See Vincent Smith, Early History of^lndia (190K) ; O. Kranke, 
Betirdge aus chinestschen Quellen zur Kenntms der 1 urkvolkh und 
Skythen (1904J ; B. Ciaril nn, Loins of Greek and Scythian Kind's 
tn India ; and vanoim articles by Vincent •Smith, P'lcet, 

Cunningham, \ Stem, Sylvam Lovi and others in the Journal ol 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal astaUque, Indian Anisquary', 
Zeitsih. der Deutschen Morifenlandischen Gesellscha/t, 6lc. (C. Ll.) 

SAKAI, an aboriginal people ol the Malay peninsula lound 
chiefly in south Perak, Selangor and Pahang, Representatives 
are widely scatleretl among Malayan villages, but these are so 
crossed with the Malays as to be no longer typical. An attempt 
lias Ix^en made to identity the Sakai with the Mon-Annam group 
of races, t.e. the trilies which till 600 years ago possessed what 
is now Siam, and some of whom still o(‘cupy J’cgu and Cambodia. 
Professor Virchow suggested that the Sakai belong to what 
he calls the Dravido- Australian raic, the chief rcpresiiitatives 
of which he finds in the \'eddahs of Ceylon, the civilized 1 ’amils 
of south India and the uboriginc.s of Australia. In essential 
eharacteristics of luiir and head there is a remarkable agreement, 
'i’he difficulty in accepting the theory is in the colour of the skin, 
which among thf Sakais is often a light shade of yellowish brown, 
whereas among Tamils black is the prevailing colour. Virchow 
meets this hy pointing out that Sinlmlese, though admiltedK 
Aryans, are often so dark as to be practically black. Tin 
Sakais are, however, it is now generally held, kinsmen of then 
Negrito neighbours, the Semangs (y.?'.). and are, like tlie latter, 
dwarfish, seldom exceeding 4 ft. 9 in. Their skins are usually 
a darkish brown, but sliowing a reddish tinge about the breast 
and extremities. The head is long, and the liuir a black brown, 
rather wavy than woolly. The face inclines to bv long, and 
w'ould be hatchet-shaped hut for the breadth of the cheek liones 
The chin is long and pointed, the forehead high and flat, th(‘ 
brows often beetling. 'I'he nose is small, sUghtlv tilled or 
rounded off at the tip, but broad and with deep-.set nostrils. 
The beard is usually scanty. 'I'he arm-stretch is almost always 
greater than their height. 'I'hcir food is varied ; the wilder 
tribes living on jungle fruits and game tliey hunt with the blow 
pipe, while the more civilized grow yams, sweet potatoes, maize, 
sugar cane, ri('e and tapioca. 'Phi* Sakai blow-pipe is a tube 
6 to 8 ft. long formed of a single joint of a rare species of bamboo 
(Bambusa Wrayi). This tube is inserted into another for protec- 
tion. 'I’he darts are made of fine slix crs from the mid-rib of the 
leaf of certain palms, and arc about the size of a knitting needle. 
The point is u.sually coated with jioison compounded from the 
sap of thefcpas tree {Antians toxuaria) and of a species ot 
strychnos. Fiach dart is carried in a separate reed, thirt>' to 
fifty of these latter being rolled up and carried in a bamboo 
(juiver. The Sakais can kill at thirty paces with these blow^-pipes. 
They are nomads, building mere leaf -.shelters in or under the 
trees. 'I’heir dre.ss is ol bark -cloth and they scar their faces, as 
do the Semangs. They are .skilful in mat-making and basket- 
work, but the) have no kind of weaving or pottery. 'Phey are 
musical, using a rough lute of bamboo and a nose-flute, and they 
sing well in chorus. I'hey have in common with the Semangs 
curious marriage ceremonies. 'Hu* dead are slung from a pole 
and carried to a distant spot in the jungle. Here, wrapped in 
new^ bark-cloth, the bod\' is buried in a shallow trench, the 
clothes worn by the deceased being burned in a fire lighted near 
the grave. When filled up, rice is sown on the grave and wintered , 
and some herKs and bananas are planted round it for the soul 
to teed on. Atterwards a three-cornered hutch, not unlike a 
dolPs-house but mounted on high piles, is built at the foot, in 
which the soul may live. This .soul-house i.s about ft. high, 
is thatched with leaves and has a ladder by which the soul can 
climb in. 

8AK£, the national lieverage of Japan. In character it 
stands midway between beer and wine. It is made chief!) 
from rice (see Brewing). Saki contains 12 to 15 % of alcohol 
and about 3% of solid matter (extractives), 0-3% ot lactic 
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acid, a small quantity of volatile acid, 0-5 % of sugar and o-8 % 
of glveenn. There are abt)ut 20,000 sake breweries in Japan, 
and the {iniiinil output is about 150 million gallons. Sake is a 
yellowish while liquid, its flavour somewhat re.sembling that of 
madeira or sherry. It is Varmed prior to consumption, as the 
flavour IS thereby imJ)roved and it is rendered more digestible, 
ilu* name is^said to Ik* derivwl from the town of Osaka which, 
I roll I lime immemorial, lias been famous for its sake. According 
U) Murewood it is probable that the wine called sack ” in 
Kngland derived its name from the Japanese liquor, being 
introduced by Spanish and i^ortuguese traders (.see Wine). 

SAKHALIN, or Saghai.ikn, a large elongated i.sland in the 
North Pacific. Iviiig hetwren 45® 57' and S4 24' N., off the coast 
of the Russian Maritime Province in East Siberia, divided 
lietween the Russian and Japanese empires. Us proper Ainu 
name, Karajutn or Kanijtu, hiu. lieen restored to the island by ilu* 
Jap; I tie.se since 11)05. Sakhalin is separated from the mainland 
Ia' the narrow and shallow Strait of Tartary or Mamiya Strait, 
which often freezes in winter in its narrower part, and from V'ezo 
(Japan) by the Strait of l.a Perouse. The isiand is 600 m. long, 
and ih to 105 liroad, with an urea of 24,5<'’o s(j. m. 


Ihe Ainus inhabit the south part of the island. There are also 
I 32,000 Russians, of whom over 22,150 are convicts. A little 
coal is mined and some rye, wheat, oats, barley and vegetables 
: are grown, although the period during which vegetation can 
grow averages less tlian 1 00 days. E'ishing is actively prosecuted, 
especially by the Japanese in the south. 

History. — Sakhalin, which was under Chinese dominion until 
the igth century', became known to Europeans from the travels 
of Marlin Gerritz de Vries in the 17th century, and still better 
from those of Perouse (1787) and Krusenstern (1805). Both, 
I how'ever, regarded it as a peninsula, and were unaware of the 
existence of the Strait of Tartary, which was discovered in i8oq 
by a Japanese, Mamiya Rinzo. The Russian navigator Nevelskoi 
in 184^ definitively established the existence and navigability 
1 of this strait. The Russians made their first permanent settle- 
ment on Sakhalin in 1857 ; but the southern part of the island 
was held by the Japanese until 1875, when they ceded it to 
Russia. By the treaty of l^ortsmouth (U.S.A.) of 1905 the 
southern part of the island below 50° N. was re-ceded to Japan, 
the Russians retaining the other three-fifths of the area. 

SeeC. H. Hawes, In ihr Uttermost East (London, 190^). 


Us orofjrapl’y aid g<*ol(>‘'ical slnir.tutc an* inqurlfctly known. 
Two, or perluijw thmi, parallel ran^jes ol mountains traverse il from 
north to south, reachin<» 2000 to y>oo It. (Ml. Ichara, 4HO0 ft.) high, 
with two or more wide <le|)res.s]()ijs, not exceeding (lOO It. above the 
sea ('rystalluie loeliS croji mil at several capes ; C'ret.iurou lime 
stones, contaimuK an abindant and s])ecilic fauna of gigantic 
ammonites, occMi at Jnii on the west coast, and 1’erliary conglomcr- 
«it«*s, sandstones, marls and clays, ftilded by subsetiueiit upheavals, 
in many ]mrts of the i.sland. 'Die eJavs, which contain layers ol 
good coal and an almnd.inl fossil veget.itioii, show ttuit liuriiig the 
•Miocene period Sakhalin formed part of a continent which com 
prised north Asia, Alaska and Japan, and enjoyed a comparatively 
warm climate. 'I'hc Pli(H*.ene dejiosits am tain a mollusc fauna more 
arctii than that which exists at the present time, iiulicuting probably 
that the connexion Iwtween the Pacific and Arctic ()cean.s was 
broader than it is now Only two rivers are worthy of mention. 
The 'fyni, 250 tn. long and navigalile by rafts and light boats for 
^o in., (low,-, iiorflh and nortli-etist with numerous rapids and shallows, 
and enters the Sea of Okhotsk 'I'he I’oronai flows soulh-south-eAtst 
to the (iull of Patience or Shicliiro Bay, on the Hoiith-ea.st coast 
'riiree other small strearn.s enter the wirh' semicircular Oult of Anna 
or Higashifiishimi Bay at the southern extremity of tlu* island 

Ow'ing to the influence ol the raw, foggy Sea ol Okhotsk, the 
( lirmih' is v(‘ry cold. At Dm the average yearly temiieruture is only 
I'ahr. (January 3-4" ; July «»i -o"), 33-o° at Kusunai and 37*9'’ at 
\niva (January, 9 *V’: July. u<e2'). At .Xlexandrovsk near Dili the 
annual range is from Si‘' in July to - 38° in Jan nary, while at Rykovsk 
in the interior the minimum is -49^’ Fahr. 'I'he rainfall averages 
22 J in. Thick clouds for the most ])nrt shut out the sun ; while the 
cold current from the Si*a ol Okhotsl<, aided by north-cast winds, 
bruigs immense ice-floes to the east coast in summer The whole 
of tlic i.sland is covere<l with ilensi' forests, mostly conBerous. The 
\v.in .spruce {Abies avanrnsis), the Sakhalin fir (AbtJr sac/ia/ensis) 
and the Ihaurian larch are the chiol trees ; on the upper parts of the 
mountains are the Siberian ramiiant cedar (Cembra pumtla) and the 
fxiirilian bamboo { Arwuhnaria kunhiise). Birch, Imth European 
and Kamchatkan {lictula alba and /?. Ermavi), elder, poplur, elm, 
wiki cherry (Prvnus pafiu'>). Taxus baccata and several vvillows are 
mixed witii the coniters ; while farther south the maple, mountain 
ash and oak, as also the Japanese Vauax ricini folium, the Amur cork 
{Philudendnm amurense), Ihe spindle tree {Euonrmus macropterus) 
and the vine (Pifts ihunhcn:it) make their appearance The under- 
woods abound in l^erry-lwaring iflant.s (r.p cloudbe*rry, cranlierry, 
crow berry, red whoitlclx'rry), berried elder {Samhucus racemosa), 
will! raspberry and Sptraea. Bears, foxes, otters and sables are 
numerous, as also the rein<l(*er in tlie north, ami the musk tlet;r, 
hares, stpiirrels, rats and mice everywhere. I'he avi fauna is the 
(ximmon Siberian, and the rivers swarm with fish, especially species 
of salmon (Oncorhvnckus). Numerous whales visit the sea’Coa.st 
Sca-lions, seals and dolphins are a source oi profit. 

Sakhalin was inhabited in the Neolithic Stone Age. Flint 
implements, exactly like those of Siberia and Russia, have been 
found at Dui and Kusunai in great numbers, as well as polished 
.stone hatchets, like the European one.s, primitive pottery with 
decoratioas like those of Olonets and stone weights for nets. 
Afterwards a population to whom bronze was known left traces 
in earthen walls and kitchen-middens on the Bay of Aniva. 
'The native inha,bitants consist of some 2000 Gilyaks, 1300 Ainus, 
writh 750 Oochons, 300 Tunguses and some Yakuts. The 
Gilyaks in the north support themselves by fishing and hunting. 


(P. A. K. : J T. Be.) 

SAKl, the native name of a group ol tropical American 
monkeys nearly allied to those* known as uakaris (sec Gakari), 
with which they agree in the forward inclination of the lowci 
incisor teeth, the depth of the hinder part of the lower jaw, and 
the non-prehensiU* tail. The sakis, which form the genus 
Pttheda, arc speciall}' characterized by their long and generally 
bushy tails, distinct whiskers and iKard, and the usually elon- 
gated hair on the crown of the head, which may either radiate 
from a point in the centre, or be divided by a median parting. 
'Ehcy are vt‘r)' delicate animals, difficult to keep in confinement, 
and in that state exhibiting a gentle di.spusition, and being 
normally silent (see Brimates). 

SAKURA-JIMA, a Japline.se island, oval in shape and measur- 
ing 7m. by 5 m.,lyinginthe northern part of the Bay of Kagoshima 
(31® 40' N., 130® 35' El). It has a volcano 3743 ft. high (of which 
an eniption was recorded in 1779), and is celebrated for its hot 
springs, its oranges and its giant radishes (daikon), which some- 
times weigh as much as 70 tt>. 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS HENRY (1828-^1895), English 
journalist, was bom in London, on the 24th of November 1828. 
His father, Augustus John James Sala (1792-1828), was the son 
of Claudio Sebastiano Sala, an Italian, who came to London to 
tirrangc ballets at the theatres ; his mollier, Henrietta Simon 
(1789-1860), was an actress and teacher of singing. Sala was 
at school in J^aris and studied drawing in London. In his earlier 
years he did odd jobs in scene-painting and book illustration. 
He wrote a tragedy in Erench, Fredegonde, before he was ten 
years old, and in 1851 attracted the attention of Charles Dickens, 
who published articles and stories by him in Household Wonts 
and All the Year Round, and in 1856 sent him to Russia as a 
special correspondent. About the time he got to know 

Edmund Yates, with whom, in his earlier years, he was constantly 
connected in his journalistic ventures. From i860 to 1886, 
over his own initials, he wrote “ Echoes of the Week ” for the 
Illustrated J.ondon Nnvs. Afterwards they were continued in a 
syndicate of weekly newspapers almost to his death. I'hackeray, 
when editor of the CornhiU. published articles by him 
on Hogarth in i860, which were issued in volume form in 
1866. In i860 he started Temple Bar, which he edited till 1866 
when the magazine was taken over by Messrs Bentley. Mean- 
while he had become in 1857 a contributor to the London Daily 
Telegraph, and it was in this capacity that he did his most 
characteristic work, whether as a foreign correspondent in all 
parts of the world, or as a writer of leaders or special articles. 
His literarv^ style was highly coloured, bombastic, egotistic 
and full of turgid periphrases, but his articles were invariably 
full of interesting matter and helped to make the reputation of 
the paper. He collected a large library and had an elaborate 
system of commonplace-books, so that he could bring into his 
articles enough show or reality of special information to make 
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excellent reading for a not very critical public ; he had on 
extraordinary faculty for never ^ying the same thing twice 
in the same way. He earned a lar^ income from the 7 ele^aph 1 
and other sources, but he nt ver could keep his money. In 1863 i 
he stiirted on his first tour as special foreign correspondent to | 
his paper. He spent the year 1864 in America and published i 
a Diary of the war. Expeditions to Algiers, to Italy during 1 
(laribaldi’s 1866 campaign, to Metz during the Franco-German 
war, to Spain in 1875 at the end of the Carlist war, were among 
this early journalistic enterprises, the long list ()f which closed : 
with his journey through America and Aihstralia in 1885. In i 
1 892, when his reputation was at its height, he started a weekly j 
paper called Salas Journal, but it was a disastrous failure ; i 
and in iSgs he had to sell his library ol 13,000 volumes. Lord | 
Rosebciy^ gave him a civil list pension of £100 a year, but he j 
was a broken-down man, and he died at Brighton on the 8th j 
of December 1895. Sala published many volumes of fiction, I 
travels and essays, and edited ^’arious other works, but his | 
tiiHier was that of ephemeral journalism. 

Sec The Life and Adventures vf George Augustus Sala, written bv 
mniself (2 vols., 1S93). 

SALAAM (Arab, salam, “ peace "), the Oriental term for a , 
salutation. The word is used for any act of salutation, as of an i 
ambassador to a monarch, and so in a secondary .sense of a | 
compliment. Properly it is the oral salutation of Mahommedans j 
to each otlier ; but it has acquired the special meaning of an ! 
act of obeisance. 

SALAD (Med. Lat. saltrla, salted, pickled, salare, to sprinkle j 
with salt), a dish, originally dressed with salt, of green uncooked 
herbs, such as lettuce, endive, mustard, cress, &c., usually served 
witli a flavouring of onion, garlics or leeks, and with a dressing of 
\incgar, oil, mustafW, pt'pper and salt, or with a cream, for 
whir'll there an^ many receipts ; hard-boiled eggs, radishes and 
cucumber are also added. 

SALADE, Sai.i.et or Salet, a htad^piece introduced in the 
earh' 15th century replacing the heavy helmet. Its essential 
features are its smooth rounded surface, like an inverted bowl, 
and its long projeeting neck guard. Usually there was no movable 
vizor, bill the front fixed part covered most of the face, a slit 
being left for the eyes, 'fhe word is said to come through 
the bid Fr. from the Span, relada, Ital. celata^ Lat. caelata, 
sc. cassiSf engraved helmet, raelare, to engrave, chase (see 
Helmet). 

SALAOIN (Arab. “ Honouring the Faith ”)(ii38- 

1193), first Ayyubft sultan of Egypt, was born at 'rekrit in 
1138. The brilliance of his aireer was only made possible 
by the condition of the East in the 12th century. Such authority 
as remained to the orthodox caliph of Bagdad (see Caliphate) 
or the heretical Fatimites (g.v.) of C'airo was exercised by their 
viziers. The Seljukian empire had, after 1076, been divided 
and subdivided among Turkish atabegs. The Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem had existed since 1089 only because it was a 
united force in the midst of disintegration. Gradually, however, 
Christian enthusiasm had aroused a counter enthusiasm among 
the Moslems. Zengi, atabeg of Mosul, had inaugurated the 
sacred war by his campaigns in Syria (1137- 1148). Nur-ed-din, 
his son, had continued his work by further conquests in Syria 
and Dama.scus, by the. organization of his conquered lands, 
and, in 1157, liy “ publishing everywhere the Holy War.” The 
opportunity of Saladin lay therefore in the fact that his lifetime 
co'^Trs the period when there was a coiLscious demand for political 
union in the defence of the Mahommedan faith. By race 
Saladin was a Kurd of Armenia. His father, Ayyub (Job), and 
his uncle Shirkuh, sons of a certain Shadhy of Ajdanakan near 
Dawin, were both generals in Zengi’s army. In 1139 Ayyub 
received Baalbek from Zengi, in 1146 he moved, on Zengi’s 
death, to the court of Damascus. In 1154 his influence .secured 
Damascus to Nur-ed-din and he was made governor. Saladin 
was therefore educated in the most famous centre of Moslem 
learning, and represented the best traditions of Moslem culture. 

His career f^ls into three parts, his conquests in Egypt 1164- 
1 174, the annexation of Syria 1174-1187, and lastly the destruc- 


tion of the Latin kingdom and subsequent campaigns agamst 
the Christians, 1 187-j 192. The conquest of Egypt Wiis essential 
to Nur-ed-diii. It wiis a menace to his empire on tlie south, the 
occasional ally of the Franks and tlie home of the unorthodox 
caliphs. His pretext was the plea im exiled vizier, and 
Shirkuh was ordered to l‘g>'pt in 1164, taking Saladin u8 hLs 
lieutenant. The ('hristians under Count Amulric immediately 
intervened and the four cxpeihtions which ensued ilt iifi4; 1*^7^ 
1168 and ii(x^ were duels betwtvn Christuuis and Sjir^('ens. 
They re.sulted in heavy Christian losses, the death of Shirkuh and 
the appointment of Saladin as vizir. His relations towards the 
unorthodox caliph Nur-ed-din weie marked by extraordinary 
tact. In 1171 on the death of the Eaiiiuile caliph he. was 
powerful enough to substitute the name ot llu‘ orthodox caliph 
in all Eg)'ptian mosques. The Mahommedan religion wi^ 
thus united against Christianity. To Nur-cd dm he was invari- 
ably submissive, but from the vigour whieh be employed in 
adding to the fortifications of C airo and tlu* haste witii which he 
retreated from an attack on Montreal (1171) and Kerak (1173) 
it is dear that he feared hi.s lord's jealousy. 

In 1174 Nur-ed-din died, and the period of Saladiii's conquests 
in Syria begin.s. Nur-ed-din‘s vassals rebelled against his 
youthful heir, es'.Salih, and Saladin came north, nominally to his 
assistiince. In 1174 he entered Dama.seu.s, I'hnesa and Harnah ; 
in 1175 Biuilbek and the towns round Aleppo. The next stej) 
was political mdependeni'c. He suppressed the name of es-Salih 
in prayers and on the coinage, and was formally dedared sultan 
by the caliph 1175. In 1176 he ('oncjucrcd Saif-ud-din of Mosul 
beyond the Euphrates and was reeognized as sovereign by ll\e 
princes of northern Syria. In 1177 he returned )>y Damascus 
to (!airo, which he enrichi'd with colleges, a citadel and an 
aqucducL. From 1177 to J180 he made war on the Christians 
from Eg}'pt, and in u8o reduced the sultan of Konia to sub- 
mission. From 1181-1183 he was chiefly occupied in Syria. In 
1 183 he induced the atabeg Imad-ud-din to exchange Aleppo for 
the insignificant Sinjar and in ii8() received theiliomage of the 
atabeg of Mosul. 1 'he last independent vassal was thus subdued 
and the l..atin kingdom enclosed on every side by a hostile 
empire. 

In 1187 a four years’ truce was broken by the lirilliant brigand 
Renaud de Chatillon and thus began Saladin ’s third period of 
conquest. In May he cut to pieces u small body of 'I'emplars 
and Ho.spitallers at Tiijerias, and, on July 4tb, inflated a 
crushing defeat upon the united Christian army at Hittin. He 
then overran Palestine, on September 20th besieged Jerusalem 
and on Octolw 2nd, after chivalrous clemency to the C'hri.stian 
inhabitants, crowned his victories by entering and purifying the 
Holy City. Si the kingdom only Tyre was left to the Christians. 
Probably Saladin made his worst strategical error in neglect- 
ing to conquer it l^forc winter. The C. hristians had thus a 
stronghold whence their remnant marched to attack Acre in 
June 1 189. Saladin immediately surrounded the Christian army 
and thus began the famous two years’ siege. 

Saladin’s lack of a fleet enabled the Christians to reci'ivi' 
reinforcements and thus recover from their defeats by land. 
On the 8th of June 1191 Richard of Engliuid arrived, and on the 
i2th of July Acre capitulated without Saladin’s permission. 
Richard followed up his victory by an admirably ordtTcd march 
down the coast to Jaffa and a great victory at Arsul. During 
1191 and 1192 there were four smaU campaigns m southern 
Palestine when Richard circled round Beitnuba and Ascalon 
with Jerusalem as objective. In January 1192 he a^nowledged 
hi.s impotence by renouncing Jerusalem to fortify Ascalon. 
Negotiations for peace acxiompanied these demonstrations, which 
showed that Saladin was master of the situation. Though in 
July Richard secured two brilliant victories at Jaffa, the treaty 
made on the 2nd of Septemlier wa.s a triumph for Saladin. Only 
the coast line was left to the Latin kingdom, with a free passage 
to Jerusalem ; and Ascalon was demolished. The union of the 
Mahommedan East had beyond question dealt the death-blow 
to the I^tin kingdom. Richard returned to Europe, and 
Saladin leturned to Damascus, where on the 4th of March 1 193, 
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after a few duys' illness, he died. He was buried in Damascus 
and mourned by the whole Kasl. 

The chamctor of Salaclin and of liis work is sincul^ly vivid. In 
many wavs he was a typical Mahonimedan, fiCTcely hostile towarck 
untx-lievers ” Let us pui^^ the air of the air Uiey breathe was his 
aim 'jor the demons f;l tlie Uona. uitensoly devout and regular in 
prayers and fasting, lie siiowt.i Uie jpridc of race in the declaration 
11)111 ■ Cod ncerved this tnuinjili for the Ayyubites bcfgre all others. ‘ 
Hi. einerosity and hospil.ihtv were proved in his gifts to Richard 
and Ills treatment of captives. He had the Oricntars power of 
endurance, aJUTiiatiiin with violent aiul emotional courage, OUier 
virtue.! were all his own, his extreme gentleness, his love lor children, 
lies llawJc'^ lioiir.sly. ins invariable kimlhnesh, his chivalry to women 
aiifl the veak Above all he typifies the Mahoinmedan’s utter self- 
surrender to a sacretl cause. His achievements were the mevitable 
expression oi Ins cliaracter He was not a statesman, fpr he left no 
unisfitulion or code to the h.asf , his empire was divided among his 
rilatnr. on his deiitli As a strategist, tluiugh of great ability, he 
.■aimof Im; conipareil to kichard As a general, he never orgam/.cd 
an army *' My troops will do nothing," he confessed, " save when I 
ride at their head and review them." His fame hves in Kasteni 
liiHtory as tlie (oiiqiieror who stemmed the tide of Western conquest 
on tlie luist, and turned it definitely Irom F.ast to West, as the hero 
who moment. inly united the iinnily Last, and as the saint who 
n*alized m his per.soiiality the highest virtues and ideals of 
Muliotnmedanism. 

AinnoKiriEs. 'I'he corileiniiorary Arabian authorities are to be 
toiind in Midland’s HviHvil des htstortens drs Croisadcs (f^aris, 1876). 
This contains tlie work of Balia iid-din {1145 12.H), diplomatist, 
and secretary of Sa]a<lin, the general history of Hm-Athir (ii(x)- 
the eulogist ot the alabegs of Mosul but the unwilling adnurer 
of Sahulin, amj parts ol Uie general hestory of Abulleda. The 
luograpliy of the poet Osema ibn Murkidli (1095 ii 88), edited by 
Itereiibinirg (Paris, iH8b), gives an invalualde jiiclurc of I'iasteni life. 
Later Arabian authorities are Ibn Khalhkan (1211-1282) and Abu- 
Sluuna (Uirn 12^7). Of Christian aiitfiontios the follow'mg are 
important, the history of V\'illiam ol 'lyre (1 1 17-- 1 1H5), Ihc Itiner- 
anum pereurtnorum, probably tJie Latin version ol the Carmen 
Ambrtisn (ed. by Stubbs, " Rolls " series, London, 181)4), and the 
Chromqur d*outremer, or the French translation of William of Tyre's 
history and its continualion by ICrnoiil, the squire of balian, seigneur 
of Ilx’lin, 1228. Ihe liest modern authority is Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
Saladtn (“ Herc^.s ol the Nations " series, Umdon, iqoj). Seealso tlie 
bibliograpliy to CKUsAims. (W. F. K.) 


SALAMAKGA, a frontier province of eastern Spain, formed 
in 1S33 (lilt of the southern part of the ancient kingdom ol Leon, 
and bounded on the N. by Zamora and Valkdolid, K. by Avila, 
S. liy ('Acere.s and W. by Portugal. Pop. (iqoo) 320,765 ; area, 
4H2() sc|. m. Salamanca lielongs almost entirely to the basin oi 
the Duero (Portuguese Douro, q.iK\ its principal rivers Ixjing the 
'lormes, wliich follows the general slope of the province towards 
the north-wi;st, and after a cour.se of 135 m, flows into the Duero, 
which forms part of the north-west Ixiundary ; the Yeltes and 
the AgiU'da, also tributaries of the Duero ; and the Alagon, an 
affluent of the Tagus. 'Fhe northern part of t^| province is 
fiat, and at its lowest point (on the Duero) is 488 ft. above sea- 
level. The southern border is partly defined along the crests of 
the (ir6dos and (iaia ranges, but the highest point is La Alberai 
(56 c) 2 ft.) in the Sierra de i'eha Franoia, which ristis a little farthei 
north, 'fhe rainfall is irregular ; but where it is plentiful the 
soil is profluctive and there are gotxl harvests of wine, oil, liemp, 
and cereals of all kinds. Forests of oak, pine, beach and 
chestnut cover a wide area in Uie south and south-west ; and 
timber is sent in large quantities to other parts of Spain. Sheep 
and cattle also find good pasturage, and out of the forty-nine 
Spanish provinces only Hadajoz, Laceres and Teruel have a 
larger number of live stock, (lold is found in the streams, and 
iron, lead, copper, zinc, I'ool and rock crystal in the hills, but the 
mines are only partially developed, and it is doubtful if the 
deposits woulii repay exploitation on a larger saile. The manu- 
fac'tiircs of the province are few and mastJy of a low class, in- 
tended for home consumption, such as frieze, coarse doth, hats 
and pottery. The capiuil, Salamanca (pop. iqoo, 25,690), and 
the town of Ciudad Rodrigo (8^)30) are dcscrib^ in separate 
articles. Bfqar (9488) is the only other town of more than 5000 
inhabitants. The railways from Zamora, Medina, Plasencia and 
Pefiaranda converge upon the capital, whence two lines go west- 
ward into Portugal— one via Barca d'Alva to Oporto, the other 
via Villar Formoso to Guarda. Few Spanbh provinow lose so 


small a number of emigrants, and the population tends gradually 
to increase. Sec also Leon. 

SALAMANCA (anc. SalmarUica or Elmantica), the capital of 
the Spanish province of Salamanca, on the right bank of the 
river Tormes, 2648 ft. above sea-level and 172 m. by rail N.W. 
of Madrid. Pop. (iqoo) 25,6^. Salamanca is the centre of a 
network of railways which radiate N. to Zamora, N.E. to Medina, 
F. to Penaranda, S. to Plascncia, W.S.W. to Guarda in i’ortugal, 
and W. to Oporto in Portugal. The river is here crossed by a 
bridge 500 ft. long built on twenty-six arches, fifteen of which are 
of Roman ori^, while the remainder date from the 16th century. 
The city is still much the same in outward appearance as when 
its tortuous streets were thronged with students. The university 
was naturally the chief source of wealth to the town, the popula- 
tion of which in the i6th century numbered 50,000, 10,000 of 
whom were students. Its decay of course reacted on the towns- 
folk, but it fortunately also arrested the process of modernization. 
The rava^.s of war alone have wrought serious damage, for the 
French in their defensive operations in 1811-1812 almost 
destroyed the western quarter. The ruins still remain, and give 
an air oi desolation which is not borne out by the real condition 
of the inhabitants, however poverty-stricken ^they may appear. 
Side by side with the remains of a great past are Uie modern 
buildings : two theatres, a casino, bull-ring, town hall and 
electric light factory. The magnificent IMaza Mayor, built by 
Andres (iarcia de Quinones at the beginning of the i8th centur>% 
and capable of holding 20,000 people to witness a bull-fight, is 
one oi the finest squares in Europe. It is surrounded by an 
arcade of ninety arches on Corinthian columns, one side of the 
square being occupied by the municipal buildings. The decora- 
tions of the fac^ades are in tlie Renaissance style, tuid the plaza 
as a wliole is a fine sample of Plateresquc architecture. 

The University.- - Salamanca is still rich in educational estab- 
lishments. It still keeps up its university, with the separate 
faculties of letters, pliilosophy, sciences, law and medicine ; 
its university and provincial public library, with 80,000 volumes 
and 1000 MSS. ; its Irish college, provincial institute, superior 
normal school, ecclesiastical seminary (founded in 1778), economic 
and other learned societies, and very many charitable founda- 
tions. The city has still its 25 jiarishes, 25 colleges, and as many 
more or less ruinous convents, and 10 yet flouri.s}iing religious 
houses. The university, the oldest in the Peninsula, was founded 
about 1230 by Alphonso IX. ol Leon, and refounded in 1242 
by St F'erdinand of Castile, lender the patmnage of the learned 
Alphonso X. its wealth and reputation greBly increased (1252- 
1282), and its schools of canon law and cix il law attracted .students 
even from Paris and Bologna. In the 15th and 16th centuries 
it was renowned throughout Europe. Here Columbus, to whom 
a statue was erected in 1891, lectured on his discoveries, and 
here the Copernican system was taught long before it had won 
general acceptance. But soon after 1550 a period of decline 
set in. The university statutes were remodelled in 1757, but 
financial troubles and the incessant wars which ('becked almost 
every reform in Spain prevented any recovery up to 1857, when a 
fresh reorganization was effected. At the l>eginning of the 20th 
century the number of students was about 1200, and the number 
of professors 19 — ^fewer than in any other Spanish university. 

Principal Buildinf^s. — ^The chief objects of iiitereHt in the city arc 
the 1)1(1 aqd new cathedrals. The old cathedral is a cracilorm 
buildiog of the 12th century, begun by Bishop Jerumitio, the con- 
fessor of tlic Cid (v-y )* Its style of architecture is that Late Roman 
esque which prevailed in the .soutli of Franct'^ but the builder showed 
much originality in the construction of the dome, which covers the 
crossing of the nave and transepts. Thomner dome is made to spring, 
not from immediatiely above the arches, but from a liigher .stage of a 
double arcark* pierced with windows. The tlirust of the vaultmg is 
borne by four mas.sive pinnacles, and over the Inner dome is an oulei 
pointed one covered with tiles. The whole forms a most effective 
and graceful group On the vault of the an»e is a fresco of Our Lord 
in Judgment by the Italian painter Nicolas Florentino (tjth 
century). The reredos, which has the peculiarity of fitting the curve 
of Uie apse, contains fifty-five panels with paintings mostly by the 
same artist. Tliere are many fine monuments in the south transept 
and cloister chapels. An adjoining building, the Capilla de Talavera, 
is used as a chapel for service according to the Mozarabic rite, which 
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is celebrated there six timw a year. On the north ol and adjoining 
the old church sUnds the new cathedral, built from designs by Juan 
Gil de Ontahon. Thougli begun m 1509 the worh ol constoucUon 
made little progress until 1513, when it was ©nested to ^tafton 


sivies. iciiKwi w It. --- - . 

fairly Gothic in character, but on the outside the Kenaiasance spinl 
sh.,w^ Itself more cleiirly, and is fully deieloiied in the dome. Iwory- 
where the attemut at more novelty or richness results In feebleness 
The main arch of the great portal con-sists ol a simple trefoil but Uie 
lalicl above takes an ogw hne, ami the iiinex arclies are elUptical 
.^bovc the doors arc bas-reliefs, foliage, &c , winch m exuteraiice of 
ddsign and quality of workmanship are good examples of the latest 
efforts of Spanish Gothic. I'he church contains paintings by j h. de 
Navarrete (1520-1579) and J- do Morales (c. 150915^^), and some 
overrated statues l)y Juan de Juni (lOth century). The treasury ls 
very rich and amongst other articles posses.ses a ciistoclia which is a 
masterpiece of goldsmith's work, and a bron/e crucifix of undoubted 
authenticity, which was bomo l>cfore tiie Cid in battle. The gieai 
bell weighs over 23 tons. (Jf the university buililings the facade of 
the library is a jieculuirlv rich example of late I3tb century Gothic 
The cl(>i.sters are light and elegant ; the grand staircase ascending 
from them has a fine lialustrado of foliage and figures. I he Colegio 
dc Nobles Irlandesos, formerly Colegio de Santiago Aposlol, was built 
in 1 521 from designs by l*edro de Ibarra Tlu* double arcaded cloistei 
IS a fine piece* ol work of the best period ol the Renaissance Ihe 
Jesuit College is an immense and ugly Renaissiince building begun in 
ibi.j by |nan Gomez de Mora. Tlie Colegio Viejo, also calhHl San 
liartolome, was robuilt in the 18th century, and now serves as the 
governor's palace. The convent of Santo 1 kmungo, bomctimes called 
San Esteban, shows a mixture of style.s from the 13th century 
onwards The church is Gothic with a Platorcsfpie lagade of great 
ligfitness and delicacy It is <if purer design than that of the cathe- 
dral ; nevertheless it shows the tendency ol the pt*nod. The rortulos, 
one of the finest Renaissance works in Spiun, contains statues by 
Salvatlor Carmona, and a curious bronze stiiLu<*tte of the Virgin and 
Child on a throne of chatnj)h‘ve enamel of the i2lh century. The 
chapter-house, built by |uan Moreno in 1^37, and the staircase and 
sacristy are good examples of later work. The convent of the* 
Augustinas Recoletas, begun by Foiitiina in i()iO,^ is 111 liettor tu.st(‘ 
than any other Renaissance building in the city. The church is rich 
in marble fittings and contains several fine iiictures of the Neapolitan 
school, ^'Specially the ('onception by |. Ribera (t 5HK-t(» 5(») over the 
altar, 'i'lie convent ol the Ksjnrita Santo has a good door by A 
liorrugueto (c. 1380 -i 5(11). There is also a rather effecUvo portal to 
the convent of 1 -a.s Duehas. I'he clmrch of S. Maico.s is a curious 
circular building with three eastern apses ; and the churcJies of S 
Martin and S Matteo have good <Mrly doorways. Many of the 
private houses are untouched examples of the tlomostic architecture ol 
the prosperous limes in which they were built. Such are the Casa de 
la.s Concha-s, the finc.-st example o'l its jionod in Spam ; the Casa de 
la Sal, with a magnificent courtyard and sculptured gallery , aiul 
the palaces of Mahlonado, Monterey and Es|Tinosa. 

Ill the middle ages the trade of Salamanca was not insignificant, 
and the stamped leather- work produced there is still sought after 
Its manufactures are now til hltle consecjiience. and consist of china, 
cloth and leather. The transport tra<le is, however, of more import- 
ance. and shows signs of mcn'asing, as a result of the extension ot 
railway communication betwinm 1875 and igoo. During this jioriod 
the population increased by nearly 7000. 

1 1 islory. -Thv town was of importance as early as 222 b.c., 
wlicn it was captured by Hannibal from the Vetloncs ; and it 
afterwards became under the Romans tlie ninth station on the 
Via l.ata from Merida to Saragossa. It passed successively 
under the rule of the Goths and the Moors, till the latter were 
finally driven, out about 1055. About 1100 many foreign .settlers 
were induced by Aljihonso VI. to establish themselves in the 
distriet, and the i:ity was enlarged and adorned by Count Ray- 
mond of Burgundy and his wife, the Princess ITrraai. The 
Fum> de Salamanca, a celebrated code of civil law, probably 
dates from about 1200. Tlicnceforward, until the second half 
of the 1 6th century, the prosperity of the university rendered 
the city one of the most important in Spain. But in t593 the 
esublishment of an independent bishopric at Valladolid (then 
the seat of the court), which had previously been subject to the 
see of Salamanca, dealt a serious blow to the j^estige of the city ; 
and its commerce was shattered by the expulsion of the Moriscos 
in 1610 and the wars of the i8th and iqth centuries. 

See Villar y Madas, Htsiorta de Salamanca (3 vols., Salamanca, 
1 887) ; H. Rashdall, UmversUies of Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. ii. 
pt. I. (London, 1805) ; Lapunya, La Universidad de Salamanca y la 
culiura espafiola en el siglo XU I. (Paris, igoo). (K. G. J.) 

Battle of Salamanca, rSij. (For the operations which proc.edod 
this battle siso I^ninsular War.) On the 22nd of Jnly i8iz the 


Allied army under Wellington (about 30,000 with (to guns) was drawn 
up soulli of Salamanca, tlic Icll rc.stiug on the river Tonnes at Santa 
Marta, with a division under Pokenham and some cavalry on tlic 
north bank at Gabrenzos ; the rigiit near the village of Arajiiles and 
two lulls of that name Wellington ’s objoct was to cover Salamanca 
and guard lus coiiimuiucationii tlvro%gii Ciudad Rodtigo with 
Portugal. The French under Marslial Marmont (about 42,oot with 
70 guns) were collecting towards Wollinglofi’s right, stretcliiug 
southwards from Calvanza rh* .\riba. The countig generally i.s 
undulating, but crossed by some marked ridges anti streams 

Until the morning of tin* battle it had been uncertain \irhethcr 
Marmont wished to rcacli Salamajiui l»y tlic right oi hill bank of Uie 
Tonnes, or to gain tlie Ciudad Rotlngo rouci, but M'tilliiigton now 
felt that the latter was his real obieetive .\t daylight there was a 
ru.sh by both armies for the two comnmrulmg hilLs of tlic Arapiles , 
the Allies gamed the northern (since termed the “ English "), anrl 
the French tJic southern (since termed the " Frouch ") ArajJikti. 
While Marinoid wus closing up his forces, a loinplete change of 
position was cairied out by Wellington. I’akenluini was diret fetl 
to march through Salamanca, crossing the lormos, and move undei 
cover to a wetod near Aldea Tejada, while Wellington, holding tlu- 
village ol .Viapiles and the uortiiern hill, took up a Inu' with four 
infantry divisions, a Portugiiesi* brigade (Bradlotd), a strong force 
of cavalry, and Don Carlos's Spanish Imgade, under covei oi a ridge 
Ixdwotin Arapiles and Al<U‘a rojada. By noon his old right had 
Unioiue his ieit, and he was nearer to the Ciudad Rodrigo road, 
llanking Marmoiil should he move towards it. 



Rediawn from Maj.-Gen. C. W. RoUin-son’s 11 illmgton' s CanfpoigMi, by p«(rmiH*inii .il' 
Hugh Roes, l.td 

It was not M''ellington's wisli {Pcspatchcs, July 21, 1812) to figlil 
a battle " nnlc-ss unfler very advantageous circum, stances, " He knew 
that large reinforcements were nearing Iho French, and, having 
delermimxl to tall bat'.k towards Portugal, he Itegan to pass hi.*^ 
baggage along the Ciudad Jtodngo road. Maxmont, about 2 i* m., 
seeing the dust ol his baggage column, ignorant of his true jiosition, 
ami anxious to intorcept his retTcat, ordered two divisions nndiT 
Maucune, the leading one of which L)ecaino afterwards Thomi^res',' 
to jiush westward, while he himself attacked Arapiles. Maucune 
moved off, flanked by some cavalry and fifty guns, leaving a gai> 
Iwtween lum and the rest ol the French. Wellington instantly tr>ok 
a<lvantagc of tlus. Directing Pakeiihani to attack the head ot the 
leading French division, and a Portuguese lirigade (Pack) to occujiy 
the enemy by assaulting tlve south (or French) Arajiiles, he jirepared 
to bear down in strength upon Maucune’s right flank. Tho French 
attack ujxin Arapiles was after hard lighting repulsed : and, at about 
5 Maucune s force, when in confusion from the fierce attack of 
Pakenham and Wellington in front and flank and suffering severely, 
was suddenly trampled down " witli a terrible clamour and jIis- 
turbance " (Napier) by an irresistible cliarge of Marchant's and 
Anson's cavalry under Sir SUuleton Cotton. Tlus counterstroke 
decided the battle, Marmont 'h left wing lieing completely broken. 
The FrencJi made a gallant but fruitless effort to retrieve the day, 
and reinilsed Pack’s attack ujion the French Arapiles , but. as the 
light waned, Clausel, Marmont Ix ing wounded, drew off the Freiicli 
army towards Alim de Tonnes and retired to Valladolid Both 
armies lost heavily, the Allies about fiooo, the French some is, 000 
men, 12 guns, 2 eagles ami several standards. The rout would have 
been even more thorough hail not the castle and ford at Alba de 

TsomeauthoriUes differ as to this (see The Salamanca Campaign, 
by Cajftein A. H. Marindin, 190O, appendix, pp. 5 i'. 59 ). 
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I'urmei been evacuated hy its Spanish garrison without Wellington's 
knowledge. 

Salamanca was a brilliant victory, and ioUowed as it was by the 
capture ol Madrid, it severely shook the French domination in 
Spkiii. (C. w. R.) 

SALAMANCA, a villag# in Cattaraugua county, New York, 
U.S.A., in the township of Salamanca, about 52 m. S. by E. 
of Buffalo. Pop. (1900), 4251J of whom 789 were foreign- 
born ; (1910* census), 579^* Salamanca is served by the Erie, j 
the Upffaio, Rochester & Pitt.sburg and the Pennsylvania 
railways, and by interurban electric lines connecting with Olean, 
N.V., Bradford, Pennsylvania and Little Valley (pop. in 1905, 
1225), the county seat, about 8 m. N. The village is built on 
bolii side.s of the Allegany river. The agricultural and industrial 
devclopna-nt of the region has been retarded by its being within ' 
the Allegany Indian Reservation (allotted originally to the 
Setwni Indians by the Big Free Treaty of 1798 and still including 
the valley of the Allegany river for several miles above and 
Ih1(jw Salamanca) ; but land is now held under a 99 year lease 
authorized hy Congress in 1892. The village is a railway centre 
and division terminal, and has repair shops of the Erie and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg railways. The first settlement 
in the district (which was included within the “ Holland 
Purchase” of 1792- r 793) was made in 1815 near the site of 
Wc.st Salamanca (pop. in 1905, 558), ij m. W. of Salamanca, 
and in the same township. Salamanca (until 1873 known as 
lilast Salamanca) was incorporated in 1879, taking its name 
from the township, which Wiis erected in 1854 as Buck Tooth 
'rown.shif> and in 1862 was renamed in honour of a Spanish 
banker who was a large stockholder of the Atlantic & Great 
Western railway, built through the township this year, and later 
merged with the Erie railway. 

Sec History of Cattaraugua Countv, New York (Pliiladelphia. 
Pa.. i«79). 

SALAMANDER. Salamanders in the restricted sense (genus 
Salamandra of N. Laurenti) arc close allies of the newts, but of 
c!xclu.siyely teri^strial habits, indicated by the shape of the tail, 
which is not distinctly compressed. The genus is restricted in 
its habitat to the western parts of the Pdaearctic region and 
represented by four spccie.s only : the spotted salamander, 
S. maculosa, the well-known black and yellow creature inhabiting 
(Antral and Southern Europe, North-West Africa and South- 
Western Asia ; the black salamander, S, atra, restricted to the 
Alps ; .S', caucasica from the Caucasus, and S. luschani from 
Asia Minor. Salamanders, far from being able to withstand the 
action of fire, as was believed by the ancients, are only found 
in damp places, and emerge in misty weather only or after 
thunderstorms, when they may appear in enormous numbers 
in localities where at other times their presence would not be 
suspected. They are usually much dreaded by country people, 
and although they are quite harmless to man, the large glands 
which arc disposed very regularly on their smooth, shiny bodies, I 
secrete a very active, milky poison which protects them from ' 
the attacks of many enemies. 

The breeding habits of the two well-known European species are 
highly interesting. They pair on land, the male claspmg the female 
at tlie arms, and the imprecation is internal. Long after pairing 
the female gives birth to living young. .S. maculosa, which lives in 
plains or at low altitudes ^up to 3000 ft.), deposits her young, ten to 
rifty in number, in the water, in springs or cool rivulets, and these 
young at birth are of small size, provided with external gills and four 
limbs, in oveir way .similar to advanced newt larvae. 5. atra, on 
the other hand, inhabits the Alps between 2000 and 9000 ft. altitude. 
Locidities at such altitudes not being, as a rule, suitable for larval 
life in the water, the young are retained in the uterus, until the 
completion of the metamorphosis. Only two young, rarely throe or 
lour, are born, and they may measure as much as 50 mm. at birth, 
the mother measuring only 120. The uterine eggs are large and 
numorous, as in S. wocu/osa, but as a rule only one fully develops in 
each uterus, the embryo being nourished on the yolk of the other 
eggs, which more or less dissolve to form a large mass of nutrient 
matter. The embryo passes through three stages — (i) still en- 
closed within the egg ana living on its own yolk ; (2) free, within riie 
vitelline mass, which is directly swallowed by the mouth ; (3) there 
IS no more vitelline mass, but the embryo is possessed of long ex- 
ternal gills, whicli serve for an exchange of nutritive fluid through 
the maternal uterus, these gills functioning in the same way as the 
chorionic villi of the mammalian egg. Kmbryos in the secoira stage. 


j if artificially released from the uterus, are able to live m water, in 
; the same way as similarly developed larvae of 5. maculosa. But 
’ the utenne gills soon wither and are shed, and arc replaced by other 
j gills differing in no respect from those of its congener. 

, Authorities. — Mane von Chauvin, Zeitschr. Wtss. Zool. xxix. 

(1^77). P- 324 : P. Kammerer, Arch. f. Entunckel. xvii. (1904), 

] p. I ; Mme. I^hisalix-Picot, Recherches embryologiques, hislologiques 
I et phystologiques sur les glandes d ventn de la salamandre tsrrestre 
(Paris, 1900, 8vo.). 

SALAMIS, an island of Greece in the Saronic Gulf of the 
Aegean Sea, extending along the coasts of Attica and Megaris, 
and enclosing the Bay of Eleusis between two narrow strait.s 
on the W. and S. Its area is 36 sq. m., its greatest lengthen 
any direction 10 m. ; its extremely irregular shape gives rise 
to the modem popular name Kovkkovpi, i.e. baker’s crescent. 
In Homer Salamis was the home of the Aeginetan prince Telamon 
and his sons Ajax and Teucer, and this tradition is confirmed 
by the position of the ancient capital of the island opposite 
Aegina. It subsequently passed into the hands of the Megarians, 
but was wrested from them about 600 B.c. by the Athenians 
under Solon (q.v.) and definitely awarded to Athens by Sparta’s 
arbitration. Though Attic tradition claimed Salamis as an ancient 
possession the island was not strictly Athenian territory ; a 
6th - century inscription shows that it was treated either as a 
cleruchy or as a privileged foreign dependency. The town of 
Salamis was removed to an inlet of the E. coast opposite Attica. 
In 480 Salamis became the base of the allied Greek fleet after 
the retreat from Artemisium, while the Persians took their 
station along the Attic coast off Phalenim. Through the stratagem 
of the Athenian Themistocles the Greeks were enclosed in the 
straits by the enemy, who had wheeled by night across the 
entrance of the E, channel and detached a squadron to block 
the W. outlet. The Greeks had thus no resource but to fight, 
while the Persians could not utilize their superior numbers, and 
as they advanced into the narrow neck of the east strait were 
thrown into confusion. The allies, among whom the Athenians 
and Aeginetans were conspicuous, seized this opportunity to 
make a vigorous attack which probably broke the enemy’s 
line. After waging a losing fight for several hours the Persians 
retreated with the loss of 200 sail and of an entire corps landed 
on the islet of Psyttaleia in the channel ; the Greeks lost only 
40 ships out of more than 300. During the Peloponnesian War 
Salamis served as a repository for the country stock ol Attica. 
About 350 Salamis obtained the right of issuing copper coins. 
In 318 Cassander placed in it a Macedonian garrison which was 
finally withdrawn tlirough the advocacy of the Achaean states- 
man Aratus (232). The Athenians thereupon supplanted 
the inhabitants by a clcruchy of their own citizens. By the 
2nd century a.d. the settlement had fallen into decay. In 
modern times Salamis, which is chiefly peopled by Albanians, 
has regained importance through the transference of the 
naval arsenal to Ambelaki near the site of the ancient capital. 
F)xcavations in this region have revealed large numbers of 
late Mycenaean tombs. 

Authorities. — Strabo pp. 383, 303-394 ; Pauaanias i. 35-36 ; 
Plutarch, Solon, 8-10 ; Aeschylus. Persae, ^7-471 ; Herodotus viii. 
40-95; Diodorus xi. 15-19: Plutarch, Themistocles, 11-15; W. 
Goodwin, Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1. p. 237 ff. (Boston, 188O ; G. B. Grundy, Great Persian 
War (London, 1901), ch. ix. ; B. V. Head, Htsioria numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp, 328-329 ; A. Wilhelm m Athemsche Mitteilungen 
(1898), pp. 466-486; W. Judeich, ibid. (1899), pp. 321-338; C. Homer, 
Quaestiones Salamimae (Basle, 1901) ; H. Kaase, Die Schlacht bet 
Salamis (Rostock, 1904) ; R. W. Macan, Appendix to Herodotus 
v%i.~ijf. (Iwondon, 1908) ; J. Beloch in Klio (1908). (M. O. B. C.) 

SALAMIS, the principal city of ancient Cyprus, situated on 
the east coast a little north of the river Pedias (Pediaeus). It 
had a good harbour, well situated for commerce with Phoenicia, 
Egypt and Cilicia, which was replaced in medieval times b) 
Famagusta (Anunochostos), and is wholly silted now. Its trade 
was mainly in com, wine and oil from the midland plain 
(Mesaaria), and in salt from the neighbouring lagoons. Tradition- 
ally, Salamis was founded after the Trojan War(f. 1180 b.c.) 
by Teucer from Salamis, the island off Attica, but there was an 
important Mycenaean colony somew'hat earlier. The spoils 
of Its tombs excavated in 1896 are in the British Museum. 
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A king Kisu of Silna (Salanus) is mentioned in a list of tributaries 
of Assur-bani'pal of Assyria in 668 B.C., and Assyrian influence is 
marked in the ftiu* terra-cotta hgures from a shrine at Toumba 
excavated in 18^0-1891. The revolts of Greek C^Tirus against 
Persia in 500 b.c., 386-380 b c. and 352 b.c. were led n.'SjH'Ctively 
by kings Onesilaus, Lvagoras {q,v.) and Pnytagoras. who seem to 
have been the principal Hellenic power in the island. In 306 
Demetrius Poliorcetos won a great naval victory here over Ptolemy 1. 
of Hgypt. Under Eg\^)tian and Roman administration Salamis 
dourished greatly, though under the Ptolemaic pnest-kings and under 
Rome tlie scat of government was at New Paphos {see Paphos). 
But it was greatly damaged in tlie Jewish revolt of a.d. 116-117 ; it 
also suffered repeatedly from earthtmakes, and was wholly rebuilt 
by Constantins II. under the name Constantia. There was a large 
Jewish colony in Ptolemaic and early Roman times, and a Christian 
community founded by Paul and Barnabas in a.d. 45-46. Barnabas 
was himself a Cypriote, and his reputed tomb, discovered in a.d. 477. 
IS still shown, a httle inland, near the monastery of Ai Bamaba. 
St Epiphanius was archbisliop a.d. 367-402. The Greek city was 
dfstniyed by the Arabs under the Cahph Moawiya in O47, and does 
not seem to have revived. In later times the .site was plundered for 
the building of Eamagu.sta ; it is now covered by sandhills, and its 
plan IS iinjicrfectly known. The market-place aiul a few public 
building-; were excavalcil in 1890-1891, but nothing of importance 
was found. 

See W. H. Engel, Kypros (Berlin, i8ai; classical aUusions) : J. A. R. 
Miinro and 11. A. Tubbs, 7ottrw. Hellenic Studies, xii. 59 fl., 298 If. 
(site and monuments) ; British Museum, Excunaitons in Cyprus 
(London, 1900 ; Mycenaean torab.s) ; G. F. Hill, BrU. Mus» C(U» 

( otns of Cyprus (London, 1904 ; coins). (J. h. M.) 

SAL AMMONIAC,* or Ammonium Chloridk, NH^Cl, the 
earliest known salt of ammonia (g.v.), was formerly much used 
in dyeing and mctallurgic operations. 

I'he name Hammoniacus <ial occurs m Pliny {Nat. I list. xxxi. 39), 
who relates that it was applied to a kind of fossil salt found below the* 
sand, ill a district of Cyrenaica. The general opinion is, that the sal 
<imuioniac ol the ancients was the same as that of the moderns ; but 
llic imperfect description of Phny is far from being conclusive. 
I'he native sjil ammoniac of Buchana, described by Model and 
Karstoii, and analysed by M. H. Klaproth, has no resemblance to the 
salt described by Pliny. The same remark applies to the sal ammoniac 
ol volcanoes. Dioscondes (v. 126), in mentioning sal ammoniac, 
makes use of a phrase quiU; irreconcilable with the description of 
Pliny, and rather applicable to rock-salt than to our sal ammoniac. 
Sal ammoniac, he says, is peculiarly prized if it can be easily spht into 
rectangular Iragments. Finally, we have no proof whatever that 
sal ammoniac occurs at present, either near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, or in any part of Cyrenaica. Hence we concluile lliat the 
term sal ammoniac was applied as indefinitely by the ancients as 
most ol their other chemical terms. 1 1 may have been given to the 
same salt which is known to the moderns by that appellation, but 
was nut confined to it. 

In any case there can be no doubt that it was well known to the 
alchemists us early as the 13th century. .Albertus Magnus, in his 
treatise De alchymia, informs us that there were two kinds of sal 
ammoniac, a natural and an artificial. The natural was sometimes 
wliib*, and sometimes red ; the artificial was more useful to the 
chemist. He does not tell u.s how it was prepared, but he de.scnbes 
the method of subliming it, which can leave no doulit that it was real 
sal ammoniac. In the Opera minercUia of Isaac Hollandus the elder, 
there is likewise a description of the mode of subliming .sal ammoniac. 
Basil Valentine, in his Currus triumphahs antimomi, describes some 
of the peculiar properties ol .sal ammoniac in, it po.ssible, a still less 
equivocal manner. 

Egypt i.s the country where sal ammoniac was first manu- 
factured, and from which Europe for many years was supplied 
with it. This commerce was first carried on by the Venetians, 
and afterwards by the Dutch. Nothing was known about the 
method employed by the Egyptian? till the year 1719. In 1716 
C. J. Geoff roy read a paper to the French Academy, .showing 
that sal ammoniac must be formed by sublimation ; but his 
opinion was opposed so violently by W. Homberg and N. 
Lemery, tlmt the paper was not printed. In 1719 D. Lcmaire, 
the French consul at Cairo, sent the Academy an account of 
the mode of manufacturing sal ammoniac in Eg>’pt. The salt, 
it appeared, was obtained by simple sublimation from soot. 
In the year 1760 Linnaeus communicated to the Royal Society 
a correct detail of the whole process, which he had received from 
Dr F. Hasselquist, who had travelled in that country as a 

* Some derive the name sal ammoniac from Jupiter Ammon, near 
whose temple it is alleged to have been found ; others, from a 
district ot Cyrenaica called Ammonia. Phny’s denvation in from 
the .sand (d/u/u») in which it occurred. 


naturalist {Phil, Trans, ^ 1760, p. 504). The dung of black cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, &c., which contains sal ammoniac read\ 
formed, is collected during the first four months of the year, 
when the animals feed on the spring grass, a kind of clover. 
It is dried, and sold to the common^people as fuel. Th^ soot 
from this fuel is carefully collected and sold to the sal ammoniac 
makers, who work only during the months of Mai^h and April, 
fur it is only at that season ol the year that the dung is fit for 
their purpose. • 

The composition of this salt seems to have been first discovered 
by J. P. Tournefort in 1700. The experiments of C. J. Geoff roy 
in 1716 and 1723 were still more decisive, and those of H. L. 
Duhumel dc Munceau, in 1735, left no doubt upon the subject. 
Dr Thomson first pointed out a process b)' synthesis, which has 
the advantage of being very simple, and at the same time rigid!) 
accurate, re.sulting from his observation that when hydrocliloric 
acid gas and ammonia gas are brought in contact with each 
other, they always combine in equal volumes. 

The first attempt to manufacture sal ammoniac in Europe 
was made, about the beginning of the 18th century, by Mr 
Goodwin, a chemist of London, who appears to have used the 
mother Icy of common salt and putrid urine us ingredients. 
The first successful manufacture of sal ammoniac in Great 
Britain was established in Edinburgh about the year 1760. 
It was first manufactured in France about the same time by 
A. Baume. Manufactories of it were afterwards established in 
German) , Holland and Flanders. 

It is now obtained from the ammoniacal liquor ot gas works by 
(listilling th(‘ liquor with milk of lime and passing the ummonia so 
obtained into liydrochlonc acid. Thi‘ .solution of anunonium 
chloride so obtained is evaporated and the crude ammonium chloride 
purified by sublimation. 'Die subliming ap])aratus con.sist.^ ol two 
parts: (1) a hemi.sphencal stoneware basin placed within a clo.se* 
fitting iron one, or an enamelled iron basin, and (2) a hemispherical 
lead or stoneware lid, or dome, cemented on tlie top of the uasiti to 
prevent leakage. 'I'he dome has a small apertun* in the top which 
remains open to iireclude accumulation of pressuri^ I lit' carefully 
dried crystallized salt is ])rcssed into the basin, and, after the lid 
has be<5n fitted on, is exposed to a long-lasting moderate heat. 
The salt vokitilizes (mo.stly in tlu‘ form of a mixed vapour ol 
the two components, which reunite on cooling), and condenses in 
the dome in tlie form of a characteristically fibrous and tough 
crust. 

The pure salt has a sharp saline taste and is readily soluble 
in water. Jt readily volatilizes, and if moisture be rigorously 
excluded, it does not dissociate, but in the prcjscnce of mere 
traces of water it dissociates into ammonia and hydrochloric 
acid (H. B. Baker, Journ. Chem. Soc., 1895, 65, p. 612). 

Sal ammoniac (ammonium chloride, Bnbsh and United States 
pharmaco]>oeiae) as used in medicine is a white crystalline odourless 
powder having a .saline taste. It is soluble m 1 in 3 ol cold water and 
m 1 in 50 of 110 % alcoliol. It is iiiconqiatible with carlxmate.s ol the 
alkahb. The dose is 5 to 20 grs. Ammonium chloride has a different 
action and therapeutic u.se from tlic- rest ot the ammonium salts. 
11 poase.sse.s only slight influence over the heart and respiration, but 
it has a specific effect on mucous membranes as the elimination ot 
the dnig takes place largely through the lungs, wliere it aids in 
loosening bronchial secretions. This action renders it of Iht* utmost 
value in bronchitis and pneumonia with aBsociated bronchitis. 
The drug may be given in a mixture with glycerine or Iiquoncc to 
cover the disagreeable taste or it may be used in a .spray by means of 
an atomizer. The inhalation of the fumes of nascent ammoiiium 
chloride by filhng the room with the gas has been recommended in 
foetid broncliitis. Though ammonium chloride has certain irritant 
propertie.s which may disorder tlie stomach, yet if its mucous mem- 
brane be depressed and atonic the drug may improve its condition , 
and it has been used with success in gastric and intestinal catarrhs 
of a subacute type and is given in do.se8 of 10 grams half an houi 
before meals in painful dyspepsia due to hymTucidity. It is also an 
intestinal and liepatic stimulant and a ft'cble diuretic and dia- 
phoretic, and has been considered a specific in some forms ol 
neuralgia. 

SALARIA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, which ran from 
Rome by Reate and Asculum to Castrum Truentinum (Porto 
d’Ascoli) on the Adriatic coast, a distance of 151 m. Its first 
portion must be of early origin, and was the route by which the 
Sabines came to fetch salt from the marshes at the mouth of 
the Tiber. Of its course through the Apennines considerable 
remains exist. 
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SALAR JUNG, SIR--SALE, G. 


See T. Anhby jn I'apett oj the tmondlrio 

N. Persichotti, ^ Mitteilwieen Uyo3) 

dt CMadw^i \iiome, iSiyj) , a.ul i>. Komi^ihe MltmiUHgen (lyoj; 

■‘^SixVB JOBO SIB ii82(>'i883), Indian statesman of 

Hy,tol>.rn in iSjo/lc-Scend^^^^ 

various amiintments, first under the Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur, 
then tmrfer the Dolfii emperors and astly under the Nizams 
While he was known to the British as Sir Salar J ung, his per^na 
iKinieVas Mir Tiiral. Aii, he was styled b> native officials of 
Ilvdcrabad the Miikhtaru ’l-Mulk, and was referred to by the 
vencral public as rhe Nawab Sahib. He succeeded his unde 
Suraji) TMiilk as prime minister in 1853. The condition of the 
ilydcrahiul state was at that time a scandal to the rest of India. 
Salar Jimg began by infusing a meiusure of discipline into the 
Arab nirrrrnaries, the more valuable part of the Nizam s army, 
and employing them against the rapacious nobles and bands of 
robbers who had unnihTlat('d the trade of the countr\'. H*c then 
constituted courts of ju.stice at Hyderabad, organized the police 
force, constnicted and repaired irrigation works, and established 
schools. On the outbreak ot the Mutiny he supported the British, 
and although unable to hinder an attack on the residency, ho 
warned the British minister that it was in contemplation. The 
attack was repulsed ; the flydcrahad contingent remained loyal, 
and their lovalty served to ensure the tranquillity of the Deccan. 
Salar Jung took advantage of the preoccupation of the British 
goN'ernmcnl with the Mutiny to push his reforms more boldly, 
and when the Calcutta authorit ies were again at liberty to consider 
the condition of affairs his work had been carried far towards 
completion. During the lifetime of the Nizam Afzulu’d-dowla, 
Salar Jung was considerably hampered by his master's jealous 
supervision. When Mir Mahbub AH, however, succeeded his 
lather in iR6q, Salar Jung, at the instance of the British govern- 
ment, was associated in the regency with the principal noble of 
the state, the Shamsu ’ 1 -Umara or Amir Kabir, and enjoyed an 
increased autlij^ity. In 1876 he visited England with the object 
of obtaining the restoration of Bcrar. Althougji he was un- 
successful, his personal merits met with full recognition, lie died 
ol cholera at Hyderabad on the 8th of l»'cbruary 1883. He was 
created G.f^S.I. on the 38th of May 1870, and received the 
honorary degree of !).(!, L. from the University of Oxford on the 
2 iM of June 1876. His grandson enjoyed an estate of 148O 
sq, m., vielding an income of nearly £60,000. 

See Memoirs 0/ Sir Salar Junff, by hia pnvatc secretary, Syed 
llussaui Bilijp'aim, 1H83. 

SALARY, a payment for services rendered, usually a stipulated 
sum paiil monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly, and for a 
permanent or len^hy term of employment. It is generally 
contrasted with “ wages,” a term applied to weekly or daily 
payment for manual services. As laid down by Bowen, I.. J., In 
re Shine { 1893) 1 Q.B. 529, “ Salary means a definite payment for 
personal services under somi^ ('.ontract and computed by time.” 
'Hie Uitin salarinm meant originally salt money (Uit. sal, salt), 
the sum paid to soldiers for salt. In po.st- Augustan Latin 
the word was applied to anv allowance, pension or stipend. 

SALAS, or San Martin dk Salab, a town of southern Spain, 
in the province of Oviedo ; on the road from Tineo to Grado, 
and on a small sub-tributary’ of the river Nareca. Pop. (1900), 
17,147. The ofTiejal total ot the inliabitants includes not only 
the actual residents in the town, but also the population of the 
district of Salas, a mountainous region in which coal-mining and 
agriculture are the principal industries. The products of thi.s 
region are sent for export to Gudillcro, a small harbour on the 
Bav of Biscay. 

SALAS BARBADILLO, ALONSO JEBdNlMO DE {r. 1580- 

1(135), Spanish novelist and playwright, born at Madrid about 
1580, and educated at AlcalA do Henarcs and Valladolid. His 
first work, La Patrona dr Madrid restituida (t6oq), is a dull 
devout poem, which forms a strange prelude to La Hija de 
Cdestina (1612), a malicious transcription of picaresque scenes 
reprinted under the title of La Ingeniosa Elena. This was 
followed by a series of similar talcs and plays, the be.st of which 
are El Cavallero puntual (1614), La Casa de placer twncsto (1620), 


Don Diego de Noche (1623) and a most sparkling satirical volume 
of character-sketches, El Curioso y sabio Alexandra (1634). He 
died in poverty at Madrid on the loth of July 1635. Some of 
his works were translated into English and French, and Scarron s 
Hypocrites is based on La Ingenwsa Elena ; he deserved the 
vogue which he enjoyed till late in the 17th century, for his 
satirical humour, versatile invention and pointed style arc an 
effective combination. 

SALDANHA BAY, an inlet on tlie south-western coast of 
South Africa, 63 m. by sea N. by W. of Cape Town, forming a 
land-locked harbour. The northern part of the inlet is known as 
Iloetjes Bay. It lias accommodation for a large fleet with deep 
water close inshore, but the arid nature of the country caused 
it to be neglected by the early navigators, and with the growth 
of Cape I'owm Saldanha Bay w’as rarely visited. Considerable 
deposits of freestone in the neighbourhood attracted attention 
tluring the later 19th century. Proposals were also made to 
create a port which could be supplied by water from the Berg 
river, 20 m. distant. From Kalabas Kraal on the Cape 'Fowm* 
('lanwilliam railw^ay, a narrow gauge line runs \ ia Hopefield to 
Hoetjes Bay- 126 m. from Cape Town. 

Saldiuihu Bay is so named after Antonio de Saldanha, cajitain of 
a vosst ‘1 in .Mlmquerque's fleet which visited Scnitli Atnca in 1503. 
The name was first given to Table Bay, wdiere Saldanha’s ship cast 
anchor. On 'table Bay being given its present name (iboi) the older 
appillalion was transferred to the L)a> now called after Saldanha 
In 1781 a British squadron under Commodore George Johnstone 
(1731-1787) seized six DiilUi ICast Indiameii, winch, fearing an 
attack on C'ape Towm, Innl taken refuge in Saldanha Bay I'his w-’as 
the only achievement, so far as South Africa was concerned, ot the 
expedition despatched to seize Cape 'I own during tJie war ol 1781- 
1783. 

SALDERN, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH VON (1719-1785), 
Prikssian soldier and military writer, entered the arm)’ in 1735, 
and (on account of his great stiiture) w^as transferred to the 
Guards in 1739. As one of Frederick's aides-de-camp he was 
the first to discover the approach ol Neipperg's Austrians at 
Mollwitz. He commanded a guard battalion at Leuthen, again 
distinguished himself at Ilochkirch and was promoted major- 
general. in 1760 at Liegnitz Frederick gave him four hours in 
which to collect, arrange and despatch the spoils of the battle, 
6000 prisoners, 100 wagons, 83 guns and 5000 muskets. His 
1 complete success made him a marlted man even in Frederick's 
army. At Torguu, Saklern and Mollendorf (^.r'.) w'ith ihtir 
brigades converted a lost bailie into a great victorv' by their 
desperate assault on the Siptitz Heights. The manrrnvring 
skill, a.s well as the iron resolution, of the attack, has cxintcd ihe 
wonder of modern critics, and after Torgau Saldcrn was accounted 
the “ completest general of infantry alive” ((arlylc). In the 
following w’lntcr, however, being ordered by Frederick to sm'k 
Hubertu.sliurg, Saldern refused on the ground of conscience. 
NoUiing was left for him but to retire, but Fretlcrick was well 
aware that he needed Saldcrn's experience and organizing 
ability, and after tlie ixjace the generiil was at once made inspector 
ol the troop.s at Magdeburg. In i76() he became lieutenant 
general. The remainder of his life was spent in the study ol 
militur\ sciences in which he became a pedant ot the most 
pronounced tvpe. In one of his works he discusst^d at great 
length the question between 76 and 75 paces to the minute as the 
proper cadence of infantry. There can lie no question that 
“ Saldern-tactics ” were the most extreme form of pedantry to 
which troops were ever subjected, and contributed powerfully 
to the disa.ster of Jena in 1806. His works included Takiih der 
Infanteric (Dresden, 1784) and Takiisriie (Dresden, 

1786), and were the basis of the British “ Dundus ” drill book. 

Sec Kustcr, Charaktei’nigc de<i Uenerallcutenants von Saldern 
(Berlin, 1792). 

SALE, GEORGE (c. 1697-1736), English orien^list, was the 
son of a London merchant. In 1720 he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple, but sul>sequently practised as a solicitor. 
Having studied Arabic for some time in England, he became, 
in 1726, one of the correctors of the Arabic version of the New 
Testament, begun in 1720 by the Socie^ for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and subsequently took the principal part in the 
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work. He made an extremely paraphrastic, but, for his time, 
admiraWe English translation of the Koran (1734 and often 
reprinted), and had a European reputation as an orientalist. 
He died on the 13th of November 173^. His collection of oriental } 
manuscripts is now in the llodleian library, Oxford. 

SALE, SIR ROBERT HENRY (1782-1845), British soldier, 
entered the 36th Foot in 1795, and went to India in 1798, as a 
lieutenant of the 1 2th Foot. His regiment formed piirt of Baird’s 
brigade of Harris's army operating against Tippoo Sahib, and 
Sale was present at Mallavclly (Mallawalli) and Seringapatam, 
subsequently ser\’ing under Colonel Arthur Wellesley in the 
campaign against Dhundia. A little later the 1 2lh Wiis employed 
in th'* (Jilhcult and laborious attack on Paichi Raja. Promoted 
ca|)tain in i8oh, Sale was engaged in i8o8-i8o() against the 
Raja of IVavancore, anti was at tlie two actions of Quilon, the 
storm of Travancore lines and the battle of Killianore. In 1810 
he accompanied the expedition to Mauritius, and in 1813 
obtained hi.s majority. After some years he beciime major in 
the 13th, witli which regiment he wiis for the rest of his life 
associated. In the Burme.se War he led the 13th in all the actions 
oj) to the i.apture of Rangoon, in one of which he killed the j 
enemy’s leader in single combat. In the concluding operations of j 
the war, being now lieutenant-colonel, he commanded a brigade, 
and at Malowii (1820) he was severely wounded. For these 
ser\'ices he received tlie C.B. In 1838, on the outbreak of the 
Afghan Wai , BreN cl-Colonel Sale w:ls assigned to the command 
of the isL Bengal brigade of the army assembling on the Indus. 
His column arrived at Kandahar in .Ayiril 1839, and in May it 
occupied the Herat plain. The Kandahar force next set out on 
its march t(» Kalnil, and a month later Ghazni was stormed, 
Sale in person leading the storming column and distinguishing ' 
himsv'U in single combat, nie place was well jiroN'isioned, and 
on its supplier tlie army finished its march to Kabul easily. For 
lii.s ser\ii'es Side was made K.C.B, and received the local rank 
oi major-general, as well as the Shah’s order of the Durance 
Empire. He was left, as second-in-eornmand, with llie army of 
occupation, and in the interval between the two wars conducted 
seN'cral small campaigns ending witli the action of Parwan 
which led directly to the surrender of Dost Maliommed. By j 
this time the army had settled down to the quiet life of canton- 
ments, and Lady Sale and her daughter came to Kabul. But 
the polif^y ot the Indian government in .stopping the subsidy to 
the frontier tribes roused them into hostility, and Sale’s brigade 
receiv ed orders to clear the line of (’ommunication to Pesliawar. 
After severe fighting Sale entered Jalalabad on the 12th of 
November 1841. Ten days previously he had received nows of 
the murder of Sir Alexander Bumes, along with orders to return 
with all speed to Kabul. These orders he, for various reasons, 
decided to ignore ; suppressing his personal desire to return 
to protect his wife iind family, he gave orders to push on, and on 
occupying Jalalabad at once set about niaking tlie old and half- 
ruined fortres-s fit to stand a siege. There followed a close and 
severe investment rather than a siege, and the gujrison’s sorties 
were made usually with the object of obtaining supplies. At 
last Pollock and the relieving army appeared, only to find that 
the garrison had on the 7th of April 1842 relieved itself by a 
brilliant and completely successful attack on Akbar’s lines. 
Sir Robert Sale received the G.C.B. ; a medal was struck for 
all ranks of d(den(k-TS, and salutes fired at every large canton- 
ment in India. Pollock and Sale after a time took the offensive, 
and after the victory of Haft Kotal, Sale’s division encamped 
at Kabul again. At the end of the war Sale received the thanks 
of parliament. In 1845, as quartermaster-general to Sir H. 
Gough’s army, Sale again took the field. At Moodkee (Mudki) 
he was mortally wounded, and he died on the 21st of December 
1845. His wile, who shared with him the dangers and hardships 
of the Afghan war, was amongst Akbar’s captives. .Amongst 
the few possessions she was able to keep from Afghan plunderers 
was her diary {Journal of the Disasters in Ajgkanisian, London, 

>843)- 

Sec Gleig, Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan (London, 1846) ; Kav<*, 
J.tves of hidtan Officers (London, 18O7) ; W. Sale, Defence of JellalaoaU 
()^md«in, 1846) ; Regimental History of the 13th Light Infantry. 


SALE* a tcTwn of Tanjil county, Victoria, Australia, the 
principal centn* in the agricultural Gippsland district, on the 
river Thomson, 127^ m. by rail E.S.E. of Melbourne. Pop. 
(igoi), 3462. U is the st‘at of the Anglican bishop of Gippsland, 
and contains the cathedral of the Roman Catholic bLsljpp ol 
Sale. Attached to its mechanics’ institute air schools of mines, 
art and technology, and a fine tree library. The fig^st buildings, 
excluding a number of handsome churches, arc the Victoria 
Hall and the conv ent of Notre Dame do Sion. 'I’he Agrimilturnl 
Society ha.s excellent show grounds, in which meetings are 
annually held. Sale is the head ot the Gippsland lakes naviga- 
tion, the shipping biding brought from tlie lakes to the town 
by canal. Daily communication is maintaiiu il witli (’unninghum 
at the lakes’ entrance, and ocean-going steamers ply frcqiienth 
between Sale and Melbourne. 

SALE* an urban district in the Altrincham parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, 5 m. S.VV. of Manchester. Pop. 
(1901),! 2,o8K. It is served by the. Manchester, South J unction 
Altrincham and the l^ndon & North-VV'est(Tn railways, and 
the Cheshire Lines, and has become a large residential suburb 
of Manchester. At the beginning of the itilli ci'iituiy the greater 
pJiTt of tlie township wa.s still waste and unenclasetl. 'I'here an 
numerous handsome villas. Market gardining is I'arried on in 
the neighbourhood ; a.nd there are large botanical gardens. 

SALEM, a city and clislrid iif British India, in the Madras 
presidency. The city is on both banks of the river 'riruniani 
muttar, 3 m. from a station on the MudriLS railway, 2oh m. .S.V\‘. 
of Madras city. l\)p. (uioi), 70,021. There is u considerable 
weaving industr)' and some nianufacturc of cutlery. U.s .situa- 
tion in a green valley between the Slicvaroy and Jaruguinulai 
hills is pictures(|ue. 

'Phe iJiSTRic-r ot Salem has an urea of 7530 .so. m. Except 
towards the south it Ls hilly, with extentive plains lying between 
the several ranges. It consists of three distinct tnicts, formerly 
known as the Talaghat, tlie Baramahal ajid the Balughut. 
The 'I'alaghat is situatcNl below the Eastern (Bfl^ts on the level 
of the Carnatic generally ; the Baramahal includes the wholi' 
face of the Ghats and a wide piece of country' at their 
ba.se ; and the Balagliut is situated above the Ghats on tin 
tableland of Mysore. 

TJitJ western part of the district is mountainous. AmongHt tin 
chief ranges (5ooo-0(x>o It.) are the Shevaroys, the Kahayans, tin 
Melagirib, the KoUinuilais, the Pacliamaiais and tin* Velagiris. Tin 
chicJ rivers are the Caiivery with its numerous tributanch, and tht 
Pouuiar and Palar; the last, however, only flows through a leu 
miles of Bie north-western corner t)f the district. The lore.sls are ol 
comsiderahle value. The geological .structuxe ol tln^ dHtnct is raosth 
gnoissic, with a few irruptive rocJts m the lorm ol trap ddius and 
granite veins. Magnetic iron ore is common in the lull regions, and 
corundum and chromate of iron are also obtuiuat>ie. 1 he qualitie'^ 
ot the soil differ very much ; in the country immediately surrounding 
the town ol .Salem a thin layer of calcareous and red loam geuemlh 
prevails, through wluch quarts rcx;ks ap}iear on the surface m main 
places. The chmate, owing to the great diUeienixt ol elevation, varie.'' 
consKh^raUy ; on tlie hills it is cool and bracing, and for a great i>urt 
ol the year very' salubrious ; tlie annual nun tall averages about 
32 ill. 

The population in 1901 wa.s 2,204,974, showing an increase of 
12 % in the decade. The principal crop.s are mulcts, ri('e, otbci 
food grains and (>il-see(F>, with a liUle cotton, indigo and tobacco. 
Coffee is grown on the Shevaroy hills. T'he chief irrigation work 
is the Barur tank system. Salem suffered severely from thi 
famine of 1877-1878. 7 'he Madras railway runs through tin- 
district, with two narrow-gauge branches. The chief industry' 
is cotton-weaving, and there is .some manufacture oi steel from 
magnetic iron ore. There are many saltpetre refinerie.s, but no 
large industries. The district was acquired partly by the treaty 
of peace with Tippoo SulUn in 1792 and partly by the partition 
treaty of Mysore in 1799. By the former the Talaghat and 
Baramahal were ceded, and by the latter the Balaghal or whai 
is now the Hosur ialuh’. 

SALEM* a city and one of the county seats (Lawrence is the 
other) of K.ssex county, Ma.ssachu.seils, about 15 m. N.E. ol 
B<).st<.n. Pop. (1900), 35,956, of whom 10,902 were foreign- born 
(including 4003 French Canadians, 3.176 Irish, and 1585 English 
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Canadians), *3,038 were of foreign parentage (one or the oAct 
parent foreign-txim) and 156 

Area, 8-2 sci. m. Salem is served by the Boston & Maine 
and by interurban electric railways westward to Peabody, 
Danvers and Lawrence, eastward to Beverly, and southward 
to j/arblehcad, Swampscott, Lynn and Boston. It wcupies 
a peninsula projecting toward the north-cast, a small island 
I W inter Island) connected with the neck of the peninsula (Sa cm 
Ntck^l^y A ciiusrwjiyj And soincf lAiid on the intunlftod- SaIcid 
iias many histoncal and literary landmarks. There are three 
court-houses, one of granite (1830-1841) with great monolithic 
( orinthian pillars, another (1862), adjoining it, of brick, and a 
third (1008 KfOi}) of granite, for the probate court. The City 
JJidl was built in 1837, and enlarged in 1876. The Custom House 
(1 81 8 1819) IS described in the introduction to Hawthome^s 
.SVjr/r/ Lel/er, and m it Hawthorne worked as surveyor of the port 
in i«45 1849. The public library building (1888) was given 
to the city by the heirs of Captain John Bertram. 

The H8W5X Institute is housed in a bnck building with freestone 
trimmings (1851) and in old Plummer Hall (1857) ; its museum 
(ontains some oltl furniture and a collection of portraits ; it has an 
excellent library and T)iiblishe.s quarterly (1859 sfjq ) Historical 
CoUectwns The Peabody Academy of Science, founded by the gift in 
i 8()7 ol $i40,otH) from George PoalKxly and incorporated in i8b8, is 
established in the ICast India Marine Hall (1824), bought for this 
nurimse from tin* Salem liast India Marine Society. The Marine 
Society was organized in 1799, its membership being limited to 
“ persons who have actually navigated the seas beyond the Cape of 
Good Ho])e or t ape Horn, as masters or supercargoes of vessels 
belonging to Salem " ; it assists the widows and children of members. 
Us museum, like the ethnological and natural history collection of the 
Pssex institute, ^\aH bought by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
whose museum now includes Ivssex county collections (natural 
history, mineralogy, botany, prehistoric relics, &c.), type collections 
of minerals and fossils ; implements, dress, &c. of primitive peoples, 
especially rich in objects from Malaysia, Japan and the South Seas ; 
and portraits and relics of famous Salem merchants, with models 
ami jiicturcs of Salem merchant veasols. The Salem Athenaeum 
(1810), the successor of a Social Library (17O0) and a Philosophical 
Idbrary (1781) ft housed m Plummer Hall (i9<j 8), a building in the 
southern Colonial style, named in honour of a benefactor of the 
Athenaeum, Caroline Plummer (d 1 855), who endowed the Plummer 
Professorshij) of Christian Morals at Harvard. Some of the old 
houses were built by shijvownors before the War of Independence, 
and more were built during the first years of the 19th century when 
Salem jirivateersmen made so many forlunes. Many of the finest 
old houses are of the gambrel type ; and there ore many beautiful 
doorways, doorheads and other details. Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
birthplace was built before 1(192 ; another house— now recon- 
structed an<l used as a s<Kial settlement — is jiointecl out as the 
original " house of seven gables." The Corwin or " Witch " house, 
so called from a tradition that Jonathan Corwin, one e>f the judges in 
the witchcraft trials, held preliminary examinations of witches here, 
IS saiil to have been the property of Kogcr Williams. The Pickering 
hou.He, built before i6(>o, was the homestead of Timothy Pickering 
and of other members of that family. Among the other buildings and 
institutions are Hamilton Hall (1805) ; the FVanklin Building (i8(>i) 
of the Salem Marine Society ; a large armoury ; a state normal school 
(18^4) : an orphan asylum {1871), under the Sisters of the Grey 
Nuns ; the Association for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Women 
(iHtKi), occupying a fine old brick house formerly the home of 
Benjamin w. Crowninshield (1772-1851), a memlnsr of the national 
House of Representatives in 1824-1831 and Secretary of the Navy 
m 18x4 ; the Bertram Home for Aged Men (1877) in a house built in 
1806-1^7 ; the Plummer Form School for Iloys (incoqxirated 1855, 
opened 1870), another charity of Caroline Plummer, on Winter 
Island : the City Almshouse (1816) and the City Insane Asylum 
([H84) on Salem Neck ; a home for girls (1676) ; the Fraternity 
(^1809), a club-house for boy.s ; the Marine Society Bethel and the 
Salem Seamen's Bethel ; the Seamen’s Oi:][)han and Children's 
Friend Society (1839) : an A.ssociatcd Charities (1901), and the 
Salem Hospital (1873). 

Among the Church organisations axe : the First (Unitarian ; 
originally Trinitarian Con^ogational), which dates from 1029 and 
was the first Congregational church orfijanized in America; the 
Second or East CjfttA (Unitarian) organized in 1718 ; the North 
Church (Uni 
Third or Tal 
First Church 


(irhich separated from the First in 1 772 ; the 
‘ (Congrc^tional), organized in 1735 from the 


the Third in 1774 J several 1 


[C.on||pregational), which separated from 
iajttist churches ; a Quaker society, with 
a brick mettixrg-house (1832) ; St Peter's, the oldest Episcopalian 
churcb in- Salem, with a building of English Gothic erected in 1833, 
and Graoa Church (1858). 


Wai^gton Square or the Common (8 acres) is in the centre of the 
city. Tfcc . .. . 


he Willows is a 30-acrc park on the Neck shore, and in North 


Salem is Liberty Hill, another park. On a bluff projecting into 
South river is the old " Burying Point,” set apart in 1637* the 
oldest cemetery in the city ; its oldest stone is dated 1673 ; here are 
buried Governor Simon Bradstrect, Chief- Justice Benjamin Lyndc 
(1666-1745) and Judge John Hathome (164I-1717) of the witch- 
craft court. The Broad Street Burial Ground was laid out in ifis.")* 
On Salem Neck is Fort Lee and on Winter Island is Fort Pickering 
(on the site of a fort built in 1O43), near which is the Winter Island 
Lighthouse. . 

The main trade of Salem is along the coast, principally in the 
transhipment of coal ; and the historic Crowninshield 's or India 
wharf is now a great coal pocket. I'he h^bour is not deep enough 
for ocean-going vessels, and manufacturing is the most important 
industry. In 1905 the total value of the factory products was 
$12,202,217 (13.9 % more than in 1900), and the principal manu- 
factures were boots and shoes and leather. The largest single 
establishment is the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, which has 
2800 looms and al^ul 1500 mill-hands. Another large factory is 
that of the silvcrsmith.s, Daniel Low & Co. 

History . — Salem was settled in 1626 by Roger Conant (1593- 
1679) and a company of “ planters,” who in 1624 (under the 
Sheffield patent of 1623 for a .settlement on the north shore of 
Massachusetts Bay) had attempted a plantation at Cape Ann, 
whither John Lyford and others hail previously come from 
Plymouth through ” dissatisfaction with the extreme separation 
from the English church.” Conant was not a separatist, and 
the Salem settlement was a commercial venture, partly agri- 
cultural and partly to provide a wintering place for Banks 
fishermen so that they might more quickly make their spring 
catch. Cape Ann was too bleak, but Naumkeag was a “ pleasant 
and fruitful neck of land,” which they named Salem in June 1629, 
probably in allusion to Psalm Ixxvi. 2. In 1628 a patent for 
the territory was granted by the New England Council to the 
Dorchester Company, in which the Rev. John White of Dor- 
chester, England, w*as conspicuous, and which in the same yeai 
sent out a small company under John Endecott as go^'e^nor. 
Under the charter for the Colony of Massachusetts Bay (1^29), 
which superseded the Dorchester Company patent, Endecott 
continued as governor until the arrival in 1630 of John 
Winthrop, >vho soon removed the seat of government from 
Salem first to (Charlestown and then to Boston. In July or 
August 1629 the first Congregational Church (see Congrega- 
tionalism, § American) in America was organized here ; its 
“ teacher ” in 1631 anci 1633 and its pastor in 1634-1635 was 
Roger Williams, a close friend of Covemor Endecott and always 
popular in Silem, who in 1635 fled thence to Rhode Island to 
escape arrest by the officials of Massachusetts Bay. In 1686, 
fearing that they might be disposses-sod by a new charter, the 
people of Salem for £20 secured a deed from the Indians to the 
land they then held. Although not strictly Puritan the character 
of Salem was not essentially different from that of the other 
Massachusetts towns. Tlie witchcraft delusion of 1692 centred 
about Salem Village, now in the township of Danvers, but then 
a part of Salem. Ten girls, aged nine to seventeen years, two 
of them house servants, met during the winter of 1691-1692 
in the home of Samuel Parris, pastor of the Salem Village church, 
and after learning palmistr>^ and various “ magic ” tricks from 
Parris’s West Indian slave, Tituba, and influenced doubtless 
by current talk about witches, accused Tituba and two old 
women of bewitching them. The excitement spread rapidly, 
many more were accused, and, within four months, hundreds 
were arrested, and many were tried before commissioners of 
oyer and terminer (appointed on the 27lh of May 1692, including 
Samuel Scwall, q.v.^ of Boston, and three inhabitants of Salem, 
one being Jonathan Corwin) ; nineteen were hanged,^ and one 
was pressed to death in September for refusing to plead when 
he was accused. All these trials were conducted in accordance 
with the English law of the time ; there had been an execution 
for witchcraft at Charlestown in 1648 ; there was a case in Boston 
in 1655 ; in 1680 a woman of Newbury was condemned to death 
for witchcraft but was reprieved by Governor Simon Br^street : 
in England and Scotland there were many executions long 
after the Salem delusion died out. The reaction came suddenly 
in Salem, and in May 1693 Governor Willuim Phips ordered 
* 'Diexo is notbinc but tradition to identify the plax:e of execution 
with what is now called Gallows Hill, Ix'tween Salem and Peabody. 
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the release from prison of all then held on the charge of 
witchcraft. 

Salem was an important port after 1670, especially in the 
India trade, and Salem privateers did great damage in the Seven 
Years’ War, in the War of Independence (when 158 Salem 
privateers took 445 prizes), and in the War of 1812. On this 
foreign trade and these rich periods of privateering the prosperity 
of the place up to the middle of the 19th century was built. 

The First Provincial Assembly of Massachusetts met in Salem 
in 1774. On the 20th of February 1775 at the North Bridge 
(between the present Salem and Danvers) the first armed resist- 
ance was offered to the royal troops, when Colonel Leslie with the 
64th regiment, sent to find cannon .hidden in the Salem “ North 
Fields,” was held in check by the townspeople. Salem was the 
birthplace of Nathaniel Hawthorne, W. H. Prescott, Nathaniel 
Bowditch, Jones Very and W. W. Story. 

Marblehead was separated from Salem township in 1649 ; 
Beverly in 1668, a part of Middleton in 1728, and the district 
of Danvers in 1752. Salem was chartered as a city in 1836. 

Sec Charles S. Osgood and Henry M. Batcheldcr, His/of tea/ Sketch of 
Salem, ib^b-iSyg (Salem, 1879) ; Joseph B. Felt, Annals of Salem 
(ibid., 1827 : 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1845-1849) ; Cliarles W. Upham, 
Salem Witchcraft (2 vols., Boston, 1807) ; H. B. Adams, Village 
Communities of Cape Ann and Salem (Baltimore, 1885) : Eleanor 
I’utnam (the pen-name of Mrs Arlo Batc.s), Old Salem (Boston, 188O) ; 
C. H. Webber and W. S. Nevin.s, Old Naunikeof’ (Salem, 1877) ; R. D. 
Paine, Ships and Sailors of Old Salem (New York 1909), and Visitor's 
Guide to Salem (Salem, 1902) imbllshed by the Essex Institute. 

SALEM, a city and the county -seat of Salem county, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in the S.W. part of the state, on Salem Creek, 
about 38 m. S.W. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1900), 5811, of whom 
263 were foreign-born and 809 were negroes ; (1905, state census), 
6443. It i.s served by the West Jersey & Seashore railroad, 
and has stciimer connexion with Pliiladelphia. Among its 
institutions is the John Tyler Lihrar)-, established as Salem 
Library in 1804 and said to be the third oldest public library 
in the state. In h'inn’s Point National Cemetery, about 4 m. 
N. of Salem, there arc buried some 2460 Confederate soldiers, 
who died during the (.'ivil War while prisoners of war at Fort 
Delaware, on an island in Delaware river nearly opposite the 
mouth of Salem Creek. Salem lies in a rich agricultural region. 
Among the city’s manufactures are canned fruits and vegetable.s, 
condiments, glass-ware, brass and iron-work, hosiery, linoleum 
and oil -cloth. Near the present site in 1643 colonists from 
.Sweden built Fort Elfsborg ; but the Swedish settlers in 1655 
submitted to the Dutch at New Amsterdam, and the latter in 
turn .surrendered to the English in 1664. In 1675 John Fenwicke, 
an English Quaker, entered the Delaware river and founded 
the first permanent English settlement on the Delaware (which 
he called Salem). After purchasing lands from the Indians, 
Fenwicke attempted to maintain an independent government, 
but in 1682 he submitted to the authority of the proprietors 
of West Jersey. During the War of Independence Salem was 
plundered on the 17th of March 1778 by British troops under 
(Colonel Charles Mawhood, and on the following day a portion 
of these troops fought a sharp but indecisive eng^ment at 
Quinton’s Bridge, 3 m. S. of the town, with American militia 
under Colonel Benjamin Holmes. Salem was incorporated as a 
town in 1695, and was chartered as a city in 1858. 

SALEM, a city of Columbiana county, Ohio, U.S.A., 67 m. 
N.W. of Pittsburg and about the same distance S.E. of Cleveland. 
Pop. (1900), 7582 (6^7 being foreign-bom and 227 negroes) : 
(1910) 8043. is served b • the Pennsylvania (the Pittsburg, 

Fort Wayne & Chicago division) and the Youngstown & Ohio 
River railways, and by an interurban electric line to Canton. 
The dity has a Carnegie library (1896), two beautiful cemeteries, 
a park, and a Home for Aged Women. It is situated in a fine 
agricultural region ; coal is mined in the vicinity ; natural gas 
is obtained in abundance ; and the city has various manu- 
factures. It was settled by Friends in 1806, incorporated as a 
town in 1830 and as a village in 1852, and chartered as a city in 
1887. For several years preceding the Civil War it was a station 
on the “ underground railway ” and the headquarters of ” the 


Western Anti-Slavery Society*,” which published here the AnU‘ 
Slavery Bugle, 

SALEM, the capital of Oregon, U.S.A., and the county-seat of 
Marion county, on the cast l»nk of the Willamette river, about 
52 m. S.S.W. of Portland. Pop. ( igod), 4258 (522 foreign-bom) ; 
(iQio), 14,094. Salem is served by the Southern Pacific railway . 
by the Oregon Electric line (to Portland), and by a gteamship line 
to Portland. The city is in the centre of the Willamctlc Valley, 
a rich farming and fruit-growing country. It has wid«i|| weU- 
shaded streets, and two public parks. Among the public buildings 
and institutions arc the State (^pitol, the State Library, a city 
public library, the county court-house, the Pederal building, 
the state penitentiary and .several charitable institutions. 
Salem is the seat of Willamette University (Methodi.st Episcopal, 
1844), an outgrowth of the mksion work of the Methodist 
Episcopial church begun in 1834 about 10 m. belo>\ the site of the 
present city ; of the Academy of the Sacred Ih'urt (Roman 
Catholic, i860) and of two business colleges. Immediately 
north of th(‘ city at Chemawa is tlie .Salem (non-rescrvaiion) 
government school for Indians, with an excellently equipped 
hospital. Water power is derived (in part, by an 18 m. canal) 
from the Santiam, an affluent of the Willamette river. The city 
is a market for the produce of the Willamette Valley. 'I'he 
settlement here, gathering about the Methodist mission and 
school, began to grow in the decade 1840-1850. Salem was 
chartered as a city" in 1853, luid in i860 was made the capital of 
the state. It grew rapidly after 1900, and its territory was 
increased in 1903. 

SALEM, a town and the county-scut (since 1838) of Roanoke 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on the Roanoke river, about 60 m. 
W\ by S. of Lynchburg. Pop. (iqoo), 3412, of whom 798 were 
negroes. Salem is served by the Norfolk & W'e.stern and the 
Virginian railways, and has electric railway connexion with 
Roanoke, alMiut 6 m. E. The town is a summer resort about 
1000 ft. above the sea, surrounded by the Alleghany and Blue 
Ridge mountains. There are chalybeate and si^>hur springs in 
the vicinity. Salem is the seal of a J.utheran Orphan Home 
(1888), of the Baptist Orphanage of Virginia (1892) and of 
Roanoke College (co-educational ; Lutheran ; chartered, 1853). 
The towm i.s in a dairying, agricultural and fruit-growing region. 
The Roanoke river provides water-power. 'Die water supply is 
obtained from a spring within the town limits, from which there 
flows about 576,000 gallons a day, and from an arte.sian well. 
This part of Roanoke county was granted in 1767 to (Jeneral 
Andrew Lewis, to whom there is a monument in East Hill 
Cemetery, where he is buried. Salem, laid out in 1802, was 
incorporated a.s a town in 1813. 

SALE OF GOODS. Sale (O.Kng. sala, scUav, syllan^ to hand 
over, deliver) is commonly defined as the transfer of property 
from one person to another for a price. This definition requires 
some consideration in order to appreciate its full scope. The law 
of sale is usually treated a.s a branch of the law of contract, 
because sale is effected by contract. Thus Pothicr entitles his 
classical treatise on the subject, Traiie du cmitrat de venic, and 
the Indian Contract Act (ix. of 1872) devotes a chapter to the 
sale of goods. But a completed contract of sale is something 
more. It is a contract plus a transfer of property. An agreement 
j to sell or buy a thing, or, as lawyers call it, an executory contrm'l 
of sale, i.s a contract pure and simple. A purely personal bond 
arises thereby between seller and buyer. But a complete or 
executed contract of sale effects a transfer of ownership with all 
the advantages and risks incident thereto. By an agreement 
to sell a jus tn personam is created ; by a .sale a jus in rem is trans- 
ferred. The essence of sale is the transfer of property for a price. 
If there be no agreement for a price, express or implied, the 
transaction is gift, not sale, and is regulated by its own peculiar 
rules and considerations. So, too, if commodity be exchanged fur 
commodity, the transaction is called barter and not sale, and the 
rules relating to sales do not apply in their entirety. Again, a 
contract of sale must contemplate an absolute transfer of the 
property in the thing sold or agreed to be sold. A mortgage may 
be m the form of a conditional .sale, but English law regards the 
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substuuce ami not the form of the transaction. If in substance 
ttie object of the transaction is to secure the repayment of a debt, 
and not to transfer liie absolute property in the thing sold, the 
law at (j/ice ^ulnexes to the transaction tiie complex consequences 
wluch attach to a mortgf4?e. ^>o, too, it is not always easy to 
ciislul2(uisl) a contract ior tia-’ sale of an article from a contract 
lor the supply of work and materials. If a man orders a set of 
lalne teetli trom a dentist the contract is one of sale, but if he 
enjpluys a dentist to stop one of his teeth with g(jld the contract 
IS for tlie supply of work and materials. The distinction is of 
practical irnjiortance, because very different rules of law apply 
to tlie two classes of contract. The property which may be tlic 
subject of sale may be either movable or immovable, tangible or 
intangible. Tiie present article relates only to the sale ol goods 
— that is say, tangible movable j)roperty. By the laws of all 

nations the alienation of land or real property is, on grounds of 
public ptjlicy, subject to special regulations. It is obvious that 
tlie assignment of “ tilings in action,’' such as debts, contracts 
iind negotiable instruments, must be governed by very different 
jjrmciples from tho.se which regulate the transfer of goods, when 
Uie object sold tan be transferred int(j the physical possession of 
the transferee. 

In 1847, when Mr Juslice Story wrote his work on the tale of 
pci'boiial properly, llio Jiov of sale was still in process of development. 
Tb9Co49 unsettled, especially tlic nfics re- 

0/ 1893 . I'duiR to implied conditions and wairantiea. But for 
several yeitrs the main principles have been well settled. 
In jSgi (j,e subject seemed ripe lor ( odilication, uiul Lord lierschcll 
introduced a (.oilifying bill winch two years later passed into law a.s 
the Sale oj Cioods Act 1893 (yj & 57 Viet. c. 71). Sale is a consen- 
sual rnutract. The parties to the contract may supplement ft with 
any ttipulutuin.s or conditioiiH they may see fit to agree to. The code 
in no wise seeks to feller tins discretion. It lays down a few positive 
rules— such, for instance, as that which rcjiroduccs the 17th section 
ol (lie Stal ute of Frauds. But the main object of the act is to provide 
clear rules for those cases wfu-*re the parties have cither formed no 
intention or liavc foiled to express it. When parties enter into a 
contract they contemplate its smooth performance, and they seldom 
provide lor coiitiiigoncies ivhich may interrupt that iierformaiice-— 
such as the insolvency of the buyer or the d^-’truction of tlie thing 
sold belore it is delivered. It is the province oi the code to provide 
lor these contingencic.s, leaving the parties free to modify by express 
sUpulation the provisions imported by law. When the code was in 
coiitomplation the ca^e of Scotland gave rise to difficulty. Scottish 
aw vanes widely from Engli.sli. To speak broadly, the Scottisli 
aw of sale differs from the English by adhering to the rules of Roman 
lArY* English common law has work^ out rules of its own. 

V\ hero two countries arc so closely connected in business as Scotland 
and England, it is obviously inconvenient tivat their laws relating to 
coinmcrciul matters should dilfer. The Mercantile Law Commission 
uf reporteil on tfiis (jiicstion, and recommended that on certain 
{mints the Scottish rule should Iw adopted in England, while on 
other points the English rule should b« adopted in Scotland. The 
rccuinnitMidatioiis of tlie Commission were partialiy and rather 
capriciously adopted in the English and Scottish Mercantile Law 
Amendment Acte of 1850. Certain rules were enacted for England 
wliich resembled but did not reaJlv reproduce the Scottish law, while 
other rules were enacted for Scotland which resembled but did not 
really reproduce the linglish law.. There the mat ter rested for many 
y^rs The Codifying Bill of 1891 appUed only to England, but on 
the advice of Lord Wat.son it was extended to Scotland. As the 
English and Irish laws of sale were the same, the case of Ireland gave 
nse to no difficulty, and the act now applies to the whole ^ the 
United Kingdom. As rogards England and Iicland very little 
change in tlw law lias been effected. As regards Scotland the 
|)rocess of assimilation ha.s been carried further, but has not been 
completed. In a lew cases the Scottish rule has been saved or re- 
enacted, in a few other cases it has been modified, while on other 
poiiils, wltere tlie laws were dissimilar, the English rules have been 
adopted. 

Now that the law has been codified, an analysis of the law resolves 
Itself into an q)itome of the main provisions of the statute. The act 
w divided into six ottfs, the first dealing with the formation of the 
contract, the secoi^j^ith the effocta of the contract, the third with 
tlie i>crfQrmancc of the contract, the fourth witli the rights of an 
unpaid selldr against tin' goods, and the fifth with remedies for breach 
of contract ; the sixth part is supphsmontnl. The xst section, which 
may be regarded as tlio keystone of tlic act, is in the following 
terma : ''A contract of sale of goods is a contnvet whereby the 
seller transfers or agrees to traiisfcr the property in goods to the 
buyer for a money consideration called the price. A contract of 
sale may he absolute or conditional. When under a contract of sale 
the property in the goods is transferretl from the aellrr to the buyer 
the contract is called a ' sale/ but when the trMisfer of the property 
\u tlic goods is t(i take place at a future time or subject to some 


condition thereafter to be fulfilled the contract is called an ' agree- 
ment to sell.' An agreement to sell becomes a sale when the time 
elapses or the conditions arc fulfilled subject to which the property 
in the goods is to bo transferred." This section clearly enunciates 
the consensual nature of the contract, and this is confirmed by 
section 55, wliich provides that " where any right, duty or liability 
would arise under a contract of sale by implication of law," it may 
be negatived or varied by express agreement, or by tlie course of 
dealing between the parties, or by u.sage, if the usage be such as to 
bind both parties to the contract. The next que.stion Is who can sell 
and buy. The act is framed on the plan that if the law of contract 
wore cociffied, this act would forma diapter in tlie code. The question 
I of capacity is therefore rofeiTed the general law, but a special 
provision is inserted (section 2) relating to the supply of necessaries 
to infants and other persons who are incomjictent to contract. 
Though an infant cannot contract he must live, and he can only get 
goo^ by paying for them. The law, therefore, provides that he is 
liable to pay a reasonable price for necessaries supphed to him, and 
it defines necessaries as " good.s suitable to the condition in life of 
such minor or otlier person, and to his actual requirements at the 
time of the sale and delivery " 

The 4th section of the act reproduces the famous 17th section of 
the Statute of Frauds, wliich was an act " for the prevention of 
bauds and perjuries. ' I he object of that statute was to prevent 
people from setting up bogus contracts of sale by requiring material 
evidence of the contract. The section provides that *' a contract 
for the sale of any gocxls of the value of ten {)ounds 01 upward.*? shall 
not lie enforceable by action unless the buyer shall accept part of the 
goods BO sold, and actually receive the same, or give something in 
earnest to bind the contract, or in part payment, or unless some note 
or memorandum in writing of the conlracl be made and signed bv 
the party to be charged, or his agent in tJiat behalf " It is a mucli 
disputed question whether this enactment has done more good or 
harm. It has defeated many an hone-st claim, though it may liavi* 
prevented many a dishonest one from bemg pul forward. Whei^ 
judges and juries have been satisfied of ibo bova fiU0s of a contract 
which does not appear to satisfy the statute, tlicy have done their 
best to got round it Every exjiression iu the section has been the 
subject of numerous judicial deci.sions, which ran mto almost 
impossible refinements, and illustrate the maxim that hard case.s 
make bad law. It is to be noted lliat Scotland is excluded from tlie 
operation of section 4. The Statute of Praufis has never been 
applied to Scotland, and Scotsmen appear never to have felt the 
want of it. 

As regards the subject-matter of the contract, the act provides 
that it may consist either of existing goods nr " future goods 1 hat 
is to say, goods to be manufacturod or acquired by the seller altei 
the making of the contiact (§ 5). Suppose that a nian goc.s into a 
gunsmith s shop and says, " Ihis gun suits me, and li you will mahe 
or me another like it I will buy the pair. " This is a good contract, 
and no question as to ite validity would lx* likely to occur to the lay 
mind. But lawyers have seriously raised the question, whether there 
could be a valid contract of sale when the subject-matter of the 
contract was not in existence at the time when the contract \^a^. 
made. Tlie price is an essential clement in a contract ol sale. It 
may be either fixed by the contract itself, or left to bo deterniine<l in 
some manner thereby agix-cd upon, e.g. by the aw'ard of a third j)arl>'. 
But there are many cases in which the narties intend to efiect a sale, 
and yet say nothing about the price. Suppose that a man goes into 
a hotel and ordeia dinner without asking the ])rice. How is it to In- 
fixed ? ITic law steps in and says that, in the absence of any agree- 
ment, a reasonable price must bo paid (§ 8). This prevents ex- 
tortion on the part of the seller, and unreasonableness or fraud on 
the part of the buyer. 

The next nuestion dealt with is the difficult one of condition.^ and 
\varranties 10 and 11). The parlies may insert what stipulations 
they like in a contract of sale, but the law has to interpret ^ 
them. The term " warranty " lias a }>ecuhar and technical 
meaning in the law of sale. It denotes a stiimlation which the law- 
regards as collateral to the main puiqiose of the contract A breach, 
thCTcfore, does not entitle the buyer to reject the goods, but only to 
claim damages. Suppose that a man buys a particular horse, which 
is warranted quiet to ride and drive. If the liorse turns out to be 
vicious, the buyer's only remedy is to claim damages, unless he has 
expressly reserved a right to return it. But if, instead of buying a 
particular horse, a man applies to a dealer to supply him with a 
quiet horse, and the dealer supplies him with a vicious one, the 
stipulation is a condition. The nuyer can either return the horse, or 
keep it and claim damages. Of course the right of rejection must he 
exercised witliin a rtauionable time. In Scotland no distinction lias 
been drawn between conditions and warranties, and the act jurserves 
the Scottish rule by providing that, in Scotland, “ failure by the 
seller to perform any roaierial jiart oif a contract of sale " entitles the 
buyer either to reject the goods within a reasonable time after 
deUvory, or to retain thorn and claim compensation (^11 (2)). In 
England it is a very common trick for the nuyer to keep the goods, 
and then set up in rwluction of the price that they are of inferior 
quality to what was ordered. To discoorage this practice in Scotland 
tlie act provides that, in that country, tht' court may require the buyer 
who alleges a breach of contract to bring the agreed price into court 
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pending the decision of the case (§ 59). It seems a pity that this | 
sensible rule wa3 not extended to England. 

In early Enelish law caveat emptor was the general rule, and it was 
one well suited to primitive times. Men either bought their goods in 
the open market-place, or from their neighbours, and buyer and seller 
contracted on a footing of equality. Now the complexity of modem 
commerce, the division of labour and the increase of technical skill, 
have altogether altered the state of affairs. The buyer is more and 
more driven to rely on Uie honesty, skill and judgment of the seller 
or manufacturer. Modem law has recognized this, and protects the 
buyer by implying various conditions and warranties in contracts of 
sale, which may lie summarized as follows : First, there is an 
imjiUed undertaking on the part of the seller that he has a right to 
•sell the goods (§ 12). Secondly, if goods be ordered by desenption, 
they must correspond with that description (§ i .^). This, of course, is 
a universal rule — Si aes pro auro veneat^, non valet. Thirdly, there is 
the case ol manufacturers or sellers who deal in particular classes of 
goods. They naturally have better means of judging of their 
merchandise than the outside public, and the buyer is entitled witliin 
limits to rely on their skill or judgment. A tea merchant or grocer 
knows more about tea than his customers can, and so does a gun- 
smith about guns. In such cases, il the buyer makes known to the 
seller the particular purpose for which the goods are required, there 
is an implied condition that the goods are reasonably fit for it, and if 
no particular piirjiose be indicated there is an imjdied condition that 
ilu* goods supplied »ire of merchantable quahty (§ 14). Fourthly, ni 
the case of a sale by samjile, there is " an unfilled condition that the 
bulk .shall corrc.spond with the sample in ciualily," an<l tliat the 
buyer shall havi* a reasonable opportunity of comparing the liiilk with 
the sample (?} 15) 

The main object of sale is tile Iransfer of ownership from seller to 
buyer, and it is olten both a iliflicult and an important matter to 
deternune the precise monicni at winch the change ()f 
mtectMo o^vjn.rvjjvij) ib effected. According lo Kornaii law, which is 
uoatract, foundation of most Fairofiean systems, the iiroperty 

in a thing .sokl did not pass until deli vei y tf» the buyer. Traentiomhus 
et usucapionibus dominta reruw, non nudi'i pactis, transferuntur. 
I'-uglish law has abatifhmed this te.->t, ami has ailojited the principle 
that the property passes at such tunc as the parties intend it to pass, 
i'.xpress stifiulations as to the tune when the jiroperty is to jiass are 
very rare. The intention of tht* parlies has to be gathered from their 
eonduct A long tram of juchcial dc*cisions has worked out a more or 
le.ss artirtcial series of rules tor determining the presumed intention 
ol the parties, an<f these rules are embodied in sections i<i to 20 of the 
act. The first rule is a negative one. In the case of unascertained 
goods, i.e. goods delined j>y desenption only, and not specifically 
identified, “ no projicrly in the goods is transferred lo the buyer unle.ss 
and until the goods are ascertained.*' If a man orders ten tons of 
scrap iron from a dealer, it is obvious that the dealer can fulfil his 
contract by delivering any ten tons oi scraji that he may select, 
ami that until the ten tons have been set apart, no (juestion of 
change ol owncrsliiji can arise. But when a sjiecific article is bought, 
or when goods ordereil by description are appropriated to the 
contract, the .passing of the jirofierty is a question of intention. De- 
livery to the buyer is strong evidence of intention to change the 
owner.ship, but it is not concliisive. Cioods may be dehvered to the 
buyer 011 apjiroval, or for sale or return. Delivery lo a earner for 
the buyer operates in the main as a delivery to the buyer, but the 
seller may deliver to the carrier, and yet reserve to himself a right of 
disj^cisal. On the other hand, wtien there is a sale of a specific 
article, which is in a fit .state for delivery, the propiTty in the article 
jirima lacie pa.‘ses at once, even though clelivery be delayed. When 
the contract is for the sale of unascertained goods, which are ordered 
by description, the projierty in the goods passes to the buyer, when, 
with tilt: exj)re.ss or imphed consent of the parties, goods of the 
required description are “ unconditionally ajipropriatcd lo the 
contract." The cases which determine what amounts to an appro- 
jination of goods to the contract are numerous and compheated. 
I*rtjbablv they could all lie exjilainecl as cases of constructive dehvery, 
but at tlic time when the law of approjination was worked out the 
doctrine of constructive ilelivery was not known. It is jierhaps to 
bv regretted that the codifying act did not adofii the test of delivery, 
but it was thought better to adhere to the familiar ])hra.scology of the 
cases. Section 20 deals with the transfer of risk from seller to liiiyer, 
«irid lays down the prima facie rule that " the goods remain at llie 
seller's risk until the pn lerty therein is tran.sferred to the buyer, 
but when the property therein is tran.sferred to the buyer, the goods 
are at. the buyer's n.sk whether delivery has been made or not." 
Res pent domino is therefore the maxim of JCngli.sh, as well as of 
Roman law. 

In the vast majority of cases people only sell what they have a 
right to sell, but the law ha.s to make provision for cases where a man 
ritJe. gcKid.s which he is not entitled to sell. An agent may 

misconceive or exceed his authority. Stolen goods may 
be passed from buyer to buyer. Then come.s tlie (;|ucstion. Which of 
two innocent parlies is to suffer ? Is the original owner to be 
permanently deprived of his proi>erty, or is the loss to fall on the 
innocent purcha.ser ? Roman law threw the loss on the buyer, Nemo 
plus juris in ahum transferre. potest quam ipse habet. French law, 
m deference to modem commerce, protects the innocent purchaser 


and throws the loss on the original owner. " En fait de meuUeSi 
p<»»Kcssion vaul litre” {Code civiC art- *5b9)* Enghsh law' is a 
compromise between these opposing tlieqries. It adopts tlie Roman 
rule as its guiding principle, but quahfies it with certain mori* or 
less arbitrary exceptions, which cover perhajis the majority of tlie 
actual cases which occur 21 to 26). the first pl^e, the pro- 
visions of the Factors Act, liiSg (52 and 33 Vict. c. 45, extenefcd to 
Scotland by 33 and 54 Vict. c. 40), are preserved. That act validates 
sales and other dispositions ol goods by mercantile •gents acting 
within the apparent scope ol their authority, and ol.'^o prot^ts 
innocent purchasers who obtain goods from sellers left 111 posstssion, 
or from intending buyers who have got jiossession of the goods while 
negotiations are pending. In most cases a contract induced by Iraud 
IS voidable only, and not void, and tlu* act provides, accordingly, 
that a voidable contract of .sale shall not be avoided to the prejudice 
of an innocent purchaser. The ancient privilege of market overt* 
IS preserved intact, section 22 providing that ‘ where goods are sold 
in market overt, according to the usjige ol the market, the buyer 
ac<|\nreH a good title to the goods provided he buys them in good 
faith, and without notice of any defect or want ol titli* on the part 
of the seller." 1‘he section cities not apply to Scotland, nor to the 
law relating to the sale of horses whicli is contained in two old 
statutes, 2 & 3 Phil, and Mar. c. 7, and 31 ICliz. c. 12. 'J'he minute 
regulations ol those statutes are never cotnjdic'd with, so their 
jiractical effect is to take horses out ot thi‘ category of things which 
can Ik* sold in market overt. The privilege of murkel overt ajiplies 
only to markets by prescription, and does not attach to newly- 
created markets. The ojieration ol the custom is Iherelore fitful and 
capricious. For ^xamph', every shop in the City ol London is witlun 
the cu.stom, but tlie custom does not extend to the greater l^mdou 
outside. If then a man buys a stolen watch in Fleet Street, he may 
get a good title to it, but he cannot do .so il he buys it a lew doors off 
in tlie Strand. There is, however, a cjiialifuation ol the rights 
acejuired by jiurchase even in market overt. When goods have been 
stolen and the tluef is prosecuted to conviction, the property in the 
goods thereupon n* vests in the original owner, and he is entitled to 
get them back either by a summary order ol tlie convicting court or 
by action. This rule dates back to the statute 21 Hen. VI II. c. 1 1. 
It w'as probably intended rather to encourage prosecutions in tht‘ 
interests of public justice than to protect jieojile wdiose goods were 
stolen. 

Having dealt with tlie effects of sale, first, as betAveeii .seller and 
buyer, and, secondly, as between the buyer ,iud third jjarties, 
the act proceeds to determine what, in the absence ol . 
convention, are the reciprocal rights and duties ol the _ ® 
parties in tlu“ perlonnance of tlu'ir contract (§|i 27 to 37). 

" It IS the duty ol tlie seller to deliver the goods and ol the buyer to 
accept and pay for them 111 accordance with the terms of the contract 
of sah* " {§ 27). In ordinary c.ises the .seller's duty to dehver the 
goods is satisfied if he puts them at the disj)os;iI of the buyer at the 
place of .sale. The normal contract of sale is rejin'seiited by a cash 
sale ill a .slioj). The buyer pays the price and takes away the goods ; 
" Unless otherwise agreed, delivery ol the goods and jiayment ot the 
price are concurrent conditions " (§ 27). But agreement, exjiress or 
implied, may create infinite variations on the normal contract. It 
is to be noted that wlieii goods are sent to the buyer which he is 
entitled to reject, and does reject, he is not bound to send them back 
to the .seller. It is .sufficient jl lie intimate to the .seller Ins rc'fu.sal to 
accept them (§ 3O). 

The normal tlu'ory of sale is cash against delivery, but in the great 
majonty of actual cases, esjiecially in commercial transactions, 
this theory is ilejiartecl from in practice. The interests oi . 

the seller are therefore protected by two rules — namely, 
tho.se as to lien ami as to .stoppage in transitu. In the 
absence of any different agreement, as, for instance, wliere 
there is a .stipulation lor .side on credit, the unpaid seller has a right 
to retain pos.session ol the goods until the price is paid or tendered. 
'I'he riglit may, of course, lie waived, even when it is not negatived 
by tlie (.on tract. Jt is to be noted that when the .seller takes a bill of 
exchange or other negotiable instrument tor the jince, the instru- 
ment operates as conditional payment. On the dishonour of the 
instrument the seller's nglits revive (Ijl} 3^-43). It the buyer becomes 
insolvent tlie unpaid .seller has a lurther right tounded on ancient 
mercantile usage. He may have parted with lioth the property in 
iind jios.-»essioii of the goods sold, but he can attach tin* goods as long 
as they are in tlie hands of a carrier or forwarding agent, and have 
not reached the actual possession of the .seller or his immediate agent. 
” Subject to the provisions of this Act, when the buyer of goods 
l)ecomes insolvent, the unpaid seller who has parted with the 
possession of the goods has the right of stopping them in transitu — 
that is to say, he may resume possession of the goods as long as they 
are in course of transit, and may retain them until jiuyment or 
tender of the price " (Ij 44). The right of stoppage, however, cannot 
lie exercised to the prejudice of third parties to whom the bill ol 
lading or other document of title to goods has been lawfully trans- 
ferred for value (§47). 

The ultimate .sanction of a contract is th(^ legal remedy for its 

* That IS, ” open market," where the goods on sale are exposed to 
view. 
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broach. Seller and buyer have 

[f fhf nrnocrtv i.i tlie Koods has ijassed lo tlit buytr, or IJ, unaer me. 

a)ntract, " llie price ih payable on a (lay certain irres^- 
«*««(/« aeliverv,” the seller s reiuedy for breach of the con- 

of buy r trlct IS ail acuoii lor tJu price ({i 49 )- 1« cases his 

uadaulltr. - 


remedy w an action lor damages lor non-acceptance. In 
cUse of ordinary goods of commerce the measure of damages is 
iCreuci betwi-eu th.- (o.dract pr.ee and die ma^et or cumnt 
nriee at the time when the goods ought to have been accepted. 
But tins test is often apidiMble. For mslance the buyer may liave 
ordered some artiUe of special manufacture lor wliich there would 
l)f no market Ihr coiivnuent market-price rule is therciore sul)- 
ordinate to the general principle that " the measure ol damages is 
the estimated loss directly and naturally resulting in the ortmary 
course of events Irom the buyer's breach ol contract (|i 5b). Similar 
considerations apply to the buyer's right ol action lor non-tlelivery ol 
the coofJs (i> .51) Section 52 deals with a peculiar feature of Jinglish 
law III Stotlaud, as a general rule, a party who complains of a 
bnsK li ol contract is eiititlerl to claim that the contract shall be 
spicile-aJIv performed. In laigland a court ol common law could 
oiil\ .iward damages, and apart from certain rettsii statutes, a claim 
l(ii ‘.jH'Cihc performance could only Ik* entertained by a court of 
e(|inly in a very narrow class of cases when the remedy by damages 
was deemed inndequate. But now, under the act of i8o.^, “ in any 
action for breach of contract to deliver specific Oi ascertained goods 
the court may, if it thinks fit, direct that the contract shall Ik; jier- 
lormed specifically without giving the defendant the option of re- 
taining the goods on ])aymeut of damages.' Ihe buyer who com- 
plains ol a breach of warranty on the part of the seller has two 
remedies. JJe may either .set up the breach of warranty in reduction 
of the jirice, or lie may pay tin* price and .sue for damages. The prima 
facie measun- ol damages is the difference between the value of the 
goods at the time of delivery and th<* value they would have had if 
they had answered to fhe warranty (!} s.i) 

riie sixth part of the act is suiiplemenlal, and is mainly con- 
(ernetl with dralting explanations, but section 58 contains some 
ruli*s for regulating sales by Hucfion. It prohibits secret bidding on 
behalf of the .seller to enhance the price, but is silent «is to combina- 
tion by buyers to reduce the price. Such a combination, commonly 
known as a “ knock out," is left to be dealt with by ihe ordinary 
law of conspiracy. 

The Sale of (Joods Act 1893 wa.s the third attempt made by 
the Engli.sh parliament to codify a branch of commercial law. It 
would be out of place here to discuss the policy ol mercantile 
codification, but it may be noted that there are very few reported 
cases on the construction of the act, so that its intc*r|)retatioti 
does not seem to have given rise to diflicully. As has been noted 
above, the act preserves some curious anomalies and distinctions 
between l^'.nglish and Scottish law. But the amendments re- 
quired to remove them would l)e few and simple, .should the 
Icgi.slaturc ever think it worth while to undertake the task. 

United States.— V\n‘ law as to ihv sale of real estate agrees gener- 
ally with English law. it is considerably simplihed by a system of 
registration. The covenant ol warranty, unknown in England, is 
the princi])ul covenant lor title in the United Stiites. It corres|M)nds 
generally to the l-:iighsh covenant for quiet eiiioyment. The right of 
judicial sale of buildings under a mechanics lien for labour and 
materials is given by the law of many stales. The sale of public 
“ lands IS regulated by Act of Ctmgress. In the law of sale of jicrsonal 
property American law is also based upon English law. The principal 
differences are tliat tlie law of market overt is not recognized by the 
United States, and that an unpaid vendor is tlie agent of the vendee 
to resell on non-jiaymenl, and is entitled to recover the difference 
between the contract j>rice and the price of resale. Warranty of title 
is not carried as far as in England. United States decisions draw a 
distinction Ixitween goods in the possession and goods not in the 
possession ol tlie vendor at the time of sale. There is no warranty ol 
title of the latter. The Statute of Frauds has been construed in some 
re.spects differently from the English decisions. As to unlawful sales, 
it has I well held that a sale in a state where the sale is lawlul is 
valid III a state where it is un-lawlul by statute, even though the 
goods an* m the latter state. 

The ordinary text-books on the law of sale are constantly re-edited 
and brought up to date. The following among the others may lx* 
consulted : Ht*tqamin's Sale 0/ Personal Propertv ; Blackburn's 
C ontroit of Sale ; Campbell’s Law of Sale and Mercantile Agency ; 
Brown's Sale of Goou\ Act {Scotland) ; Chalmers’s Sale of Goods Act ; 
Moyle’s Contract of Sale tn the Civil Law ; E. J. Schuster’s Principles 
of German Civil Law ; Beddarride’s Des achats ei vrntes commer- 
ciales , Story's Sale of Personal l^operiy (United Stiitc.s). 

(M. D. Ch.) 

SALEP (Arab, safflcby (Ir. a drug extensively used in 

oriental countries as a ntTvine restorative and fattener, and also 
much prescribed in paralytic; affections. It probably owed its 
original popularity lo the belief in the “ doctrine of signatures.” 


It is not used in European medicine. It consists of the tuberous 
roots of various species of Orchis and Eulopkia, which are decorti- 
cated, washed, heated until horny in appearance, and then dried. 
Its most important constituent i.s a mucilaginous substance 
which it yields with cold water to the extent of 4^/0* 

SALERNO (anc. Salernum), a seaport and arrhiepiscopal 
see of Campania, Italy, capiuil of the province of Salerno, on 
the west roast, 33 m. by rail S.E. of Naples. Pop. (1901 ). 
28,936 (town); 45,313 (commune). The ruins of its old Norman 
castie stand on an eminence 905 ft. above the sea with a back- 
ground of graceful limestone hills. The town walls were destroyed 
in the beginning of the i9tli ('cntuiy^ ; the seaward portion has 
given place to the Corso Garibaldi, the principal promenade. 
The chief buildings are the theatre, the prefecture, and the 
cathedral of St Matthew (whose bones were brought from 
Paestum to Salerno in 954), begun in 1076 by Robert (luiscard 
and consecrated in 1084 by Gregr»ry Vll. In front is a beautiful 
quadrangular court (112 by 102 ft.), surrounded by arcades 
formed of twenty-eight ancient pillars mostly of granite from 
Paestum, and containing twelve sarcophagi of various periods ; 
the middle entrance into the church is closed by remarkable 
bronze doors of 1 1 lh-ccntur>' Byzantine work. The nave and 
two aisles end in apses. Two magnificent marble amboncs, 
the larger dating from 1175, a large nth-century altiir frontal 
in the south aisle, having scenes from the Bible carved on thirty 
ivor>^ tablets, with 13th-century mosaics in the apse, given by 
Giovanni da Procida, the promotor of the SiiBian Vespers, 
and the tomb of Pope Gregory Vll., and that of Queen Margaret 
of Durazzo, mother of King ladislaus, erected in 1412, deserve 
to l)e mentioned. In the crypt is a bronze statue of St Matthew. 
'Fhe cathedral possesses a fine k'xultet roll. S. Domenico near 
it has Norman cloisters, and several of the other churches contain 
paintings by Andrea Sabbat ini da Salerno, one of the best of 
Raphael’s scholars. A fine purl constructed by Giovanni da 
Procida in 1260 was destroyed when Naples became the capital 
of the kingdom, and remained blocked with sand till after 
the unification of Italy, when it was cleared ; but it i.s now 
unimportant. The chief industries are silk and cotton-spinning 
and printing. Good wine is produced in the neighbourhood. A 
branch railway runs N. up the Irno valh'y to Mercato S. Severino 
on the line from Naples to Avellino. 

A Roman colony (Salerniim) was founded in 194 w.c. to keep the 
Picon Uni in cheek. Jt was captured by Uic Samnites in the Social 
War. It was the point at which the coast road to Paestum diverged 
from the Via Popilha, rejoiniuR it again E. of Buxentuni. In the 4th 
century the corrcctures of Lucania and the territory ol the Brultii 
resided here, but it did not attain its full iniiiortance till after the 
Lombard conquest. Dismantled by order of Charlemagne, it became 
in the 9lh century tlie capital ol an independent princi])ahty, the 
nval of that of Beneveiito, and was surrounded by strong lortilica- 
tions. The Lombard pnnees, who had fretjuetilly defended then 
city against the Saracens, succumbed before Robert Gui.scard, who 
took the castle after an eight mouths’ siege and made Salenio the 
capital of lus new territory. The removal of the court to Palermo 
and the sack of the city by the emperor Henry VI. 111 1 IQ4 j)ut a stop 
to its (Icvelopment. Tlie medical school of the CivUas Hippo- 
cratica (as it called itself on its seals) held a liigh position in medieval 
times. Salerno university, founded in 1150, and long one of the great 
scats of learning in Italy, was closed in 1817. 

See A. Aveiia, Monumenti dell' Italia Mendionale (Naples, 1902), 1. 
371 sqq. 0 • As.) 

SALERS, a village of central France, in the department of 
Gantal, 30 m. N. of Aurillac by road. Pop. (1906), 659. Salers 
dates from the 9th or 10th centup^ and its lords were already 
powerful in the nth centur>\ It is finely situated on a plateau 
overlooking the valley of the Maronne. It is a quaint old town 
with a church of the 13th and 15th centuries, remains of its 
ancient ramparts and many houses of the 15th and i6th centuries. 
Salers has given its name to a celebrated breed of red cattle 
raised in the district. 

SALESBURY (or Salisbury), WILLIAM (r. J52o-r. lOoo), 
Welsh scholar, was a native of Denbighshire, being the son oi 
Foulkc Salesbury, who belonged to a family said to be descended 
from a certain Adam of Salzburg, a member of the ducal houst 
of Bavaria, who came to England in the 1 2th century. Salesbury' 
was educated at Oxford, where he accepted the Protestant 
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faith, but he passed most of iiis life at Llonrwst, working at ! 
his literary undertakings. The greatest Welsh scholar of his 1 
time, Salesbury was acquainted with nine languages, including j 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and was learned in philology and I 
botany. He died aliout 1600. About 1546 he edited a collection 
of Welsh proverbs {Oil sytvwyr pen ktmbero), probably the first 
book printed in Welsh, and in 1547 his Dictionary in Englyshe 
and Welshe was pul>lished (facsimile edition, 1877). In 1563 
the English parliament ordered the Welsh bishops to arrange 
for the translation of the Sc'riptures and the book of common 
prayer into Welsh. The New Testament wiis assigned to Sales- 
liury, who had previously translated parts of it. He received valu- 
able assistance from Richard Davies, bishop of St Davids, and 
also from Thomas Huet, or Hewett (d. 1591), but he himself did 
the greater part of the work. The translation wj.s made from the 
Greek, but Latin versions were consulted, and m Octol>er 1567 
the New Testament was published for the first time in Welsh. 
This translation never became very popular, but it served as the 
basis for the new one made by Ifishop William Morgan (r. 1547- 
1 (>04). Salesbuiy' and Davies continued to work together, translat- 
ing various writings into Welsh, until about 1 57(1 when tlie literary 
partnership was broken. After this event, Salesbury, although 
continuing his studies, produced nothing of importancti. 

Gther iiotewortliy iiioitibers ol the family (the modern S|>elling is 
Salusbury) are: John Sam'shury (f. i.'ioo 1.573), who lield many 
preferments under tlu* Tudor sovereigns and was t)isliop of Sodtir 
and Man from 1571 to 1373 . Thomas SALE.snuKY {(, 1533 
associate ol Anthony Babingion, who was executed for conspiring 
against (,)ueen Eh/abetli ; Henry Saleshuky (1501 -r. 10^7). the 
author of*a Welsh grammar publishe<l in 1 503 ; '1 homas Salesuory 
(d. i(>43). a poet, who probably fought for (diaries 1 at Hdgehill , 
and another roy.ihst, William Salesbury (r 13M0 c. i(*5y). governor 
of Denbigh Castle, whicli, in he gallantly defeiidetl in the 

interests of the king. 

SALEYER (Dut(di, Saleijcr), a group of islands belonging 
to the government of Celebes ami its dtjpendencics in the 
Dutch East lilies, numbering altogether 73, the principal 
being Saleyer, Tamlialongang, i’uhtsi and Bahuluwang ; between 
5“ 3f/ and 7*^ 25' S. and 1 19” 50' and 121° 30' E. The main island, 
Saleyer, is over 50 m. long and very narrow ; area, 248 sq. m. 
'I’he strait separating it from Celebes is more than 100 fathoms 
deep and, running in a strong current, is dangerous for native 
si lips to navigate. The strata of the island are all sedimentary 
rocks : coralline limestone, oi’casionally .sandstom; ; everywhere, 
except in the north and north-west, covered by a fertile soil. 
The watershed is a chain running throughout the island from N. 
to S., reaching in Bontona Tlaru 5840 ft., sloping steeply to the 
cast coast. 

The population, mainly a nuxtjd race of MaciLssars, Buginesc, the 
natives id Liivu and Bulon, is estimated at 57,000 on the mam islaiul 
and 24,01)0 on the defiendeiit isles. They use the Macassar language, 
are lor the most jiart nominally Mahomme.daiis (though many 
lieathen customs survive), and support themselves by agriculture, 
lishing, .seafaring, trade, the prejiaralion of salt (on the south coast) 
and weaving. Field work is largely performeil by a servile class. 
Raw and prepared cotUm, tobaiuio, trepang, tortoise-shell, coco-nuts 
and Coco-nut oil, and sail are exjxirted Tliere are fre(|uent emigra- 
tions to Celebes and other parts of the archipelago. For that reason, 
and also on account of its excellent horsirs and numerous buffaloes, 
Saleyer is often compared with Madura, being of the .same im|x)rt 
ance to Celebes as is MaiUira to Java. 

SALFORD, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
of Lancashire, England, 189 m. N.W. by N. of London and 
31 m. E. by N. of Liverpool. Pop. (1908 estimate), 239,234. 
Salford also gives its ni me to the hundred of south-west Lanca- 
shire in which Manchester is situated ; probably beaiuse when 
the district was divided into hundreds Manchester was in a 
ruinous condition from Danish ravages. The parliamentary 
and municipal boundaries of Salford arc identical; area, 5170 
acres. The parliamentary borough has three divisions, ttach 
returning a member. The borough, composed of three townships 
identical with tlic ancient manors of Salford, Pendleton and 
Brough tom is for the most part separated from Manchester by 
the river Irwell, which is crossed by a series of bridges. The 
valley of the Irwell, now largely occupied by factories, separates 
the higher ground of Broughton from that of Pendleton, and 


is flattest at the south where it joins the Manchester boundary. 
At the other extremity of Salford it join.s the borough of Eccles. 
The chief railway station is Exchange station, which is in Salford, 
but has its main approach in Manchester. The Liuicashire 
& Yorkshire and the London & NortR- Western railways serve 
the town. 

Until i(»34 Salford was eiiinvly dejxjildent upon Majichestcr in its 
ecclusiastical arrangeincnts. In" that year Sacred Trimly Church 
r Salford Cliapel ") was built and endowed under the will ol 
Humphrey BooUi the elder, who also fouiidetl charities whicn have 
grown greatly in value. The yearly im ome of more that 17,000 if> 
disposeii of in pensions and in hos]>ital grants. His grandson, 
flumphroy BootJi the younger, left money lor the repair of the 
church and the residue is distributed auiougst tlie ^)oor. The yearly 
revenue is alxiut £1400. Salford is Hie seat oi a Roman Catholic 
bi.shopric, and its cathedral, St John's, with its. sjJiir of 240 ft., is the 
mo.Ht noteworthy ecclesiastical building in the borough. Salford 
has been to a largo extent overshadowed by Manchester, and the 1 wo 
boroughs, in spite ol their seiiaiate government, are so closely con- 
necter) as to l)t‘ one great urban area. Many of the mstilulions in 
Manchester are intended for the service aEo of Sallotd, wluch, 
however, has resisted all attempts at municipal amalgamation. 

'File duel jmblic buildmgs are the museum and art gallery at l*cel 
Pai'k, the tedimcal school, the educ-ation ollues ami the h.dlord 
Hospital The town liall, bmll in its23, is no longer adeijuale lor 
miinici])a'. ikxmIs. Broughton ami Pendleton have each a sepaiate 
town hall. The large and flourishing technical school was developed 
trom a mechanics' institution. l*eel Park, bought by pubhc sub- 
scription in 1840, was the first j)ublic recreation ground in the borough. 
In tl le groumls are Lang worthy Gallery and a museum. In tlie park 
are .statues of (,)ueen Victoria, Hie Prince Consort, Sir Robeil Peel, 
Joseph BroHierton and Richard Cobden. 'ITie only other monu 
ment a South African War memorial is outside and almost 
opposite Peel Park. Other parks are at tseedley, Albert and Buile 
Hill , the liLst contains a museum, Hie contents ol which have been 
transferred from Pih-I Park. 1 'here is also Kersal Moor, 21 acres of 
MiKirland, crossed by a Roman road, wdiich has been noticed lor Hie 
variety of its flora, and lor tlu; capture of the Oecophara Wuudietla, 
of which there is no other recorded habitat. The David Lewis 
recreation ground al Peiulleton may also be named. Altogether 
Salford htLs thirty ])arks ami open .spaces has ing a total aiea ol 217 
acres 'Die corporation have also provided two cemeteries. 

When the municipal mii.seum was foumled in ft 40 a reference 
library formed part of the institution, and from tins has develojied a 
free library system in which there are also nine lending Jibiaiies. 

The commercial and industrial history of Sallord is closely bound 
up with that of Manchester. 11 is the .seal of exlen.sive cotton, iron, 
chemic.al and alliiMl industries. It owes its development to the 
steam-engine and the factory system, ami in lucent years has shared 
m the increase of trade owing to the construction of the Manchester 
Sliip Canal, which hits mlded greatly to its ]>ro.spenty. This will be 
set;n by an examination ol the rateable value of the three townshqis 
now coinpriseil in the borough. This in i(»92 was ;{,1404 ; 111 1841, 
£244,833, 111 1884, £734,220; 111 ii^oi, i,0<>7,727 ; in 1908-1909, 
£1,022,172 

The municipal government is in the hands of a town council con- 
sisting of i(> aldermen and 48 councillors elected in il» wards. The 
watei -supply is from Manchester. 'Flie corporation have an excellent 
tramway service. There are also municipal baths. Salford has a 
separate commission of the jieace. 

There are no certain figures as to the population before 1773, when 
at the instance of Dr Thomas Percival a census was taken of 
Manchester and Salford. The latter hatl then 4755 inhabitants. 
Census returns show that its population in 1801 was 14,477 ; in 
^^51, : and in 1901, 220,951). The death-rate in 190b wtLs 

1 8*5 j)iT thousand. 

Within the present borough area there have been found neo- 
lithic implements and British urns, as well as Roman coins. 
In 1851 traces of a Roman road were still visible. Domesday 
Book mentions Salford as held l)y Edward the Confessor and as 
having a forest three leagues long and the same broad. At the 
(’onquest it was part of the domain granted to Roger of I^oitou, 
but reverted to the crown in 1 102. After succes.sively belonging 
to the carls of Chester and of Derliy it pas.sed to P-dward Crouch- 
back, earl of Lanaister. It was erected into a duchy and county 
palatine in 1353, and when the house of Lancaster succeeded to 
the throne their Lancashire possessions were kept separate. 
Salford and Pendleton are still parts of the ancient duchy of 
Lanca.stcr, belonging to the English crown. In 1231 Ranulf 
dc Blundeville, earl of Chester, granted a charter constituting 
Salford a “ free borough.” But the government notwithstanding 
was e.ssentially manorial and not municipal. In the (Tvil Wars 
between Charles I. and the parliament, Salford was royalist. 
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and the unsuccessful siege of .Manchester was conducted from 
its side of the Irwell. Its later his tor)' is mainly identical with 
that of Manchester Jn JH44 it received a municipal 

charter and hccaine a countv l>orough in 1889. 

Bijjmoc.kaj'HV. - There iif) sepiuate history of Salford; see 
puhlmnUons nainefl under MaN( incsiER. The MS. records of the 
Pori mote or Court l.ocl, 1507 were edited by j G Mandlcy for 
tiic Ch<;tharn •Society, but otlier.s still remain in manuscript in the 
Stale Paper UHice. A. A.) 

SAUCETl, ANTOINE GHIUSTOPHE (1757-1809), French 
revolutionist, was horn at Saliccto, in Corsica, on the 26th of 
August 1757, of a family of Piacenza. After studying law in 
Tuscan V, lie became an avocat at the upper council of Bastia, 
and wa.s eleclc<l deputy of the Third Estate to the French 
states-gcncral in 1789. As deputy to the Convention, Saliceti 
voted for the death of ]..ouis XVI., and w'as sent to Corsica 
on mis.sion to opjxise the counter-revolutionary intrigues. But 
the success of his adversaries compelled him to withdraw to 
Provence, where he look part in repressing the revolts at 
M irseilles and Toulon. It was on this mis.sion that he met and 
helped his compatriot Bonaparte. On acc<umt of his friendship 
with Robespierre, Saliceti wa,s denounced at the revolution of 
9 Thermidor, and was saved only liy the amnesty of the year IV. 
He sulisecjuently organized the army of Italy and the two 
departments into which Corsica had been divided, was deputy 
to the (‘ouncil of the Five Hundred, and accepted various ofiices 
under llie Consulate and the Empire, being minister of police 
and of war at Naples under Joseph Bonapiirte (1806-1809). 
He dicri at Naples on the 23rd of December 1809 — it has been 
alleged by poi.son. 

SAUCIN, SAUCINUM, (ViHiP;, the bitter principle of 
willow-bark, discovered by Leroux in 1831. It exists in most 
species of Saltx and Populus, and has been obtained to the extent 
of 3 or 4 % from the bark of S. helix and S. pentandra, 

Salicin is preparer! from a decoction of the bark by hrst precipitat- 
ing' the tannin by milk of lime, then evaporating the filtrate to a soft 
extract, and (l%4olving out the salicin by alaihol. As met with in 
commerce it is usually in the form of glossy white scales or needles. 
It iH neutral, odourless, unaltered by exposure to the uir, and has u 
hitler taste. It is soluble in about parts of water and 80 parts ol 
alcohol at the ordinary temjierature, and in 07 of Ixiilmg water or in 
2 parts of Ixiilmg alcohol, and more freely in alkaline liquids. II is 
also soluble in acetic aciil without alteration, but is in.solublc in 
chloroform and benzol. From phloridzin it is distinginshticl by its 
ammoniacal solution not becoming coloured when exposed to the air. 
Chemically, it is a glucoside derived from glucose and saligenin 
(o-oxy-benzyl alcoliol), into which it is dijcomposed by Ihe enzymes 
ptyalme and etmilsin. Oxidation converts it into ht:licin (salicyl* 
aldehyde'glucose). PopuUn, a benzoyl sahcin, is a glucoside found 
111 the leavi's and bark of Populus tromula. 

Salicin is used in medicine for the same purposes as salicylic acid 
ami the salicylates. It is also used as a bitter tonic, t.e. a gastric 
stimulant, in doses of five grains. The ordinary dose may go up to 
forty grains or more with yicrfect safety, tliough the British Pharma- 
copoeia limits il to twenty. 'I'lie remote action of the drug is that of 
salicylic acid or tlie numerous compounds that contain it (see 
.Salicylic Acid). 

SALIC LAW, and othek Frankish Laws. The Salic Law 
is one of those early medieval Frankish laws which, with other 
curly Germanic laws (see Germanic Law.s), are known collect- 
ively as leges barbarorum. It originated with the Salian Franks, 
often simply aided Salians, the chief of that conglomeration of 
Germanic peoples known as Franks. 

The Salic Law has come down to us in numerous MSS. and in 
divers forms. Tlic most ancient form, rejircscntcd by Latin MS. 
No. 4404 in the Bibhothi^que Nationale at I'aris, consists of 05 
chapters. The second form has the same ()5 chapters, but contains 
intoiqiulated provisions which show Christian innuencc. The third 
text consists t)f gq chajiters, and is divided into two groups, ac- 
cording as the MSS. contain or omit the " MallKTg glosses ” * The 

* Some ot the MSS. contain words in a barliarian tongue and often 
preceded by the word " malb. ” or “ malbcrg." These are admitted 
to be Frankish words, and are known as the Malberg glosses. 
Opinions difler to the true import of these glosses ; some scholars 
jiolcl that the SaUc Law was onginolly written in the Frankish 
Vernacular, and that these words are remnants of the ancient text, 
while others regard them as legal formulae such as would be used 
either by a plaintiff in introducing a suit, or by the judge to denote 
comiioHition to be pronounced. It is more probable, 
l||||||ig|r, that these words served the Franks, who wore ignorant of 
clues to tlie general sense ol each paragrai>h of the law. 


fourth version, as emended by Charlemagne, consists of 70 chapters 
with the Latinity corrected and without the glosses. Though he 
added some new provisions, Charlemagne respected the ancient ones, 
oven those which had long fallen into disuse. The last version, 
published by B. J. Herold at Basel in 1557 {Originum ac Germam- 
carum antiquitatum librt) from a MS. now lost, is founded on the 
second recension, but contains additions of considerably later date. 

The law is a compilation, the vanous chapters were composed at 
dilTcront periods, and we do not possess the original form of the 
compilation. Even the most ancient text, that in 65 chapters, 
contains passages which a comparison with the later texts show.s to 
be interpolations. It is possible tiiat chapter 1., De manmre, was 
taken from a Merovingian capitulary and afterwards placed at the 
beginning of the Salic Law. This granted, internal evidence would 
go to show that the first compilation dates hack to the time of Clovis, 
and doubtless to the last years of his reign, after his victory over the 
Visigoths (507-51 1). Many facts combine to preclude the assign- 
ment of an earlier date to the compilation of the law. The Germanic 
tribes had no need to use the Latin language until they had coalesced 
with the Gallo- Roman population. l‘Jie scale of judicial fines is 
given in the denarius (“ which makes so many solidi "), and it is 
known that the monetary sy.s1em of the solidus did not appear until 
the Merovingian period. Even in its earliest form the law' contains 
no trace ol jiaganism —a significant fact when wecon.sider how closely 
law and religion are related in their origins. As pointed out by 
H. Brunner in his Deutsche Pechtsgeschichte (1. 458), the Sahe l.av\ 
contains imitations of the Visigothic laws of Euric (406-485), 
Finally, chajiter xlvii. schmiis to indicate that the Frankish powei 
extendetl south of the Loire, since it sjieaks of men dw'clling “ trans 
Legerem Ixdng summoned to the malt us (judicial assembly) and 
being allowed eighty nights lor their journey. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to jilacc the date of coinjiilation later. 'I'he Romans arc 
clearly indicated in the law as subjects, but as not yet forming part 
of the army, which consists solely of the antrustions, t.e. Frankish 
warriors of the king's bodyguard. As yet the law is not imjiregnated 
with the Christian spirit ; this absence of both Christian and I^agan 
elements is due to the fact that many ol the Franks were still 
heathens, although their king liad been converted to Christianity, 
ChrLstian enactments were introduced gradually into the later 
versions. Finally, we find cajntu lanes of the kings immediately 
following tUovis being gradually incorporated in the text of the law 
e.g, the Pactum i>fo tenore paus ol Childebert 1. and Clotaire 1. (511- 
558), and the tdictum Chilperici (5()i- 584), chapter m. of which 
cites and emends the Salic ].aw , 

The law as originally compiled underwent modifications of \arying 
importance before it took the lorm known to us in Latin MS. No 
4404, to w'hich the erlict of Childebert 1 . and (dotaire 1 . is already 
appended. The classes of MSS. distinguished above give, evidence (it 
further changes, the law' being sujiplemented by other capitulurii‘s 
and sundry extravagantia, prok^gues and ejiilogues, wliicli .somi 
hi.storians have wrongly assumed to l>e jiarts of tlK‘ mam text 
Finally, Ciiarlemagne, who took a keen interest in the ancient 
documents, had tiie law emended, the operation consisting in 
eliminating the Malberg glosses, which w'cre no longer intelligible, 
correcting the Latinity of the ancient text , omitting a certain numbei 
of interpolated chajiters, and adding others which had obtained 
general sanction. 

The Salic Law i.s a collection of ancient customs put into 
writing by order of the prince. In the sense that they already 
existed and came ready-made to the prince’s hand, it is legitimate 
to speak of these customs as a popular law, a Volksrecht ; but it 
was the prince who gave them force of law, emended them, 
and rejected such of the ancient usages as appeared to him 
antiquated. The king, moreover, had the right to add provisions 
to the law ; and we find capitularies of Charlemagne and Louis 
the Pious in the form of additamenta to the Salic Liiw. 

From this it will be seen that the Salic Law is not a political 
law ; it is in no way concerned with the succession to the throne 
of France, and it is absolutely false to suppose that it was the 
Salic Law that was invoked in 1316 and 1322 to exclude the 
daughters of Louis X. and Philip V. from the succession to the 
throne. The Salic Law is pre-eminently a penal code, w'hich 
shows the amount of the fines for various offences and crimes, 
and contains, besides, some civil law enactments, such as the 
famous chapter on succession to private property {de diode), 
which declares that daughters cannot inherit land. The text 
is filled with valuable information on the state of the family 
and property in the 6th centur)', and it is astonishing to find 
Montesquieu describing the Salic Law as the law of a people 
ignorant of landed property. The code also contain! abundant 
information on the organization of the tribunals (tribunal 
of the hundred and tribunal of the king) and on procedure. 

Like all the barbarian laws, the law of the Salian Franks 
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was a personal law ; it applied only to the Salian Franks. As 
the Salians, however, were the victorious race, the law acquired 
an authority in excess of the other barbarian laws, and in the 
additions made to the Ripuarian, Lombard, and other allied 
laws, the Carolingians endeavoured to bring these laws into 
harmony with the Salic Law. Moreover, many persons, even of 
foreign race, declared themselves willing to live under the Salic 
l^w. The principle of personalit}', howe\ er, gradually gave way 
to that of territoriality ; and in every district, at least north of 
the Loire, customs were formed in which were combined in 
varying proportions Roman law, ecclesiastical law and the 
various Germanic laws. So late as the loth and iith centuries 
we find certain texts invoking the Salic Law’, but only in a 
vague and general way ; and it would be rash to conclude fn)ni 
this that the Salic Law’ was still in force. 

Of the numerous editions of the Sahe Law only the jnincipal ones 
can l>c mentioned: J. M. Pardessus, Loi saliqne (Paris, 184;^), 8 
texts ; G. Waitz, Da^ altc Hetht dvr salisch^n Frankrn (184O). text of 
the first version ; J. F. Behrend, J.cx Salt<a (1873 ; 2iici cd., Weimar, 
1807) : j . H. Hessels, Lex Salica : the Ten 1 exts with the (ilosses, and 
the Lex Emendata, with note.s on the Frankish words in the LeA 
Saluahy H. Kern (1880), the various texts shown in synoptic tables , 
\. Holder, f.ex Sahra (1879 set) ), reproductions of all the MSS. with 
all the abbreviations ; H. Geficken, Lex Salica (Leipzig, 1898), the 
text in 05 chapters, with commentary paragraiih by paragra)>h, and 
ap))endix of additamenta ; and the edition undertaken by Mario 
Krammer tor the Mon. Germ. hist. For further information see the 
dissertations prefixed to the editions of Pardessus, Waitz and Hessels; 
Jungbohn Clement, Forschungen iiber das Recht der sahsihen Franken 
(Boriin, 1K76) ; K. Sohm, l^er Prozess der Lex Salica (Weimar, 
i 8(»7: French trans. by M Th^venin) aiul Die frdnkische Reichs- 
uyid Gerichtsverfassung (Weimar, 187(1) ; J. J. Thonisseii, JJOrgamsa- 
tum judu'taire, le droit p^nal et la procMure de la lot salique (2nd ed , 
Brus.sels and Pans, 1882); P F. Fahlbeck, La Rovaute et le droit 
royal francs (Lund, 188 d ; Mario Krammer, “ Knti.sche Unlersu- 
chuTigen zuf Lex Sahea in the Seues Anhiv, xxx. 2 (m ; H. 

Brunner, I)eitt\ihe Rechtsgesihuhie (2nd ed., Lei])/ig, i9o(«), 1. 427 set). 

The Lex Ripuaria w'as the law of the Ripuarian Franks, who 
dwelt between the Meuse and the Rhine, and whose centre 
was Cologne. We have no ancient MSS. of the law' of the 
Ripuarians ; the 35 MSS. we possess, as well as those now lost 
Avhich served as the basis of the old editions, do not go back 
beyond the time of Charlemagne (end of 8th centur}’ and 9th 
I’entury). In all these MSS. the text is identical, but it is a 
l evised text — in other words, we have only a lex emendata. 

On analysis, the law’ of the Ripuarians, which contains 89 
chapters, falls into three heterogeneous divisions. Chapters i.- 
\xxi. consist of a scale of compositions ; but, although the fines 
are calculated, not on the unit of 15 solid/, as in the Salic Law, 
l)ut on that of tS solid/, it is clear that this part is already 
influenced by the Salic Law. Chapters xxxii.-lxiv. are taken 
directly from the Salic Law’ ; the prov’i.sit)ns follow the same 
arrangement ; the unit of the compo.sition.s i.s 15 solid/ ; but 
capitularies are interpolated relating to the affranchisement 
and sale of immovable property’. Chapters Ixv.-lxxxix. consist 
of provisions of various kinds, some taken from lost capitularies 
and from the Salic Law, and others of unknown origin. The 
compilation apparently goes back to the reign of Dagobert 1 . 
(629-639), to a time w’hen the power of the mayors of the palace 
was still feeble, since w’c read of a mayor being threatened with 
the death penalty for taking bribes in the course of his judicial 
duties. It is probable, however, that the first tw’o parts are 
older than the third. Already in the Ripuarian Law' the diverg- 
ences from the old Germanic law are greater than in the Salic 
l^w. In the Ripuinian Law a certain importance attaches 
to written deeds ; the clergy are protected by a higher wergild— 
600 solid/ for a priest, and 900 for a bishop ; on the other hand, 
more space is given to the cojuratotes (sw’orn witnesses) ; and 
we note the appearance of the judicial duel, which is not men- 
tioned in the Salic Law'. 

There is an edition of the text of the Ripuarian Law in Mon. Her. 
hist. Leges (1883), v. 185 seq. by K. Sohm, who also brought out a 
separate edition in 1885 for the use of schools. For further informa- 
tion see prefaces to Sohm's editions ; Em.st Mayer, Zur 
Entstehun^ der Lex Rihuariorum (Munich. 188(1) ; Julius Ficker, 
" Die Heimat der Lex Ribuaria in the Mitteilungen fiir dsterrei- 
chtsche Geschiehtsforschung (supplt., vol. v.) ; H. Brunnifr, Deutsche 
Rechisgeschichte (ind ed., Leipzig, iqo6), i., 442. 


Lastly, wc possess a judicial text in 48 paragraphs, which 
bears the title of Notitia vel commemoratio de iUa ewa (law), 
quae se ad Amorem habeL This w'us in use in the district along 
the Yssel formerly called Hamalant. Tlie name Hamalunt 
is unquestionably derived from the P rartkish tribe of the Cluunavi, 
and the document is o(jen called Lex Francorum Chamavtrum. 
This text, however, is not a law, but rather an abstract of the 
special usages obtaining in those regions— what the*Germans call 
a Weistum. It was compiled by ilu* itinerant Frankish c#icials 
known as the misst Domtntci, and the text undoubtedly goes back 
to the time of Charlemagne, perhaps to the years 802 and 803, 
W’hen the activity' of the m/ssi was at its height. In certain 
chapters it is possible to discern the questions of the misst and 
the answers of the inhabitants. 

'J'huru ih an edition of this text by U. Sohm in Mon. Germ. hist. 
Leges, V. 2(19, and another appended to the same writer's school 
edition of MiisLex Rtbuaria. I'^or further information see F T. Gaupp, 
Lex Francorum Chamavorum (Breslau, 1833 ; French Ir.m.s. in vol. i. 
of the Revue historique de droit franfats et Stranger) ; Kustel de 
Coulange.s, houvelles Recherches sur ouclques probUmes d'histoire 
(Paris, Ihgi), pp. 399-414 ; H. FroKlevaux, Rechenhes sur la lex 
dicta Francorum Chamavorum (I’aris, 1891). (C. Pi< ) 

SALICYLIC ACID (ortho-hydroxybenzoic acid), an aromatic 
acid, CftH/OHXCO.jH), found in the free state in the buds of 
Spiraea Vlmana and, as its methyl ester, in guultheria oil and 
in the essential oil of Andromeda Leschenaultii. It wa.s discovered 
in (838 by Piria as a decomposition product of salicin. It may 
Ih* obtained by the oxidation of .saligemn and of salicylic aldehyde ; 
by the distillation of copper benzoate ; by the decomposition 
of anthrunilic acid with nitrous acid ; by fusion of ortho-chloi 
or ortho-brom benzoic acid with potash ; by heating ortho 
(yanphenol with alcoholic potash ; by beating a mixture of 
phenol, carbon tetrachloride and alcoholic potash to loo^* ('. 
(F. Ticmann and K! Reimer, Her., 1876, 9, p. 1285); and by 
the action of sodium on a mixture of phenol and chlorcarbonii 
ester (T. Wilm and G. Wischin, Zcil. /. Chemte, 1868, 6). 

It is manufactured by Kolbe'.s process or by some mothficalion of 
the same. Sodium phcnolati.' is heated in a stfram of carbon 
dioxide in an iron retort at a tem)>erature of 180-220*' when hall 
the phenol distils over and a basic sodium salicylate is leJt. 'I'lie 
sodium sail is tlis.soIve(l in water and tlie free acid jirecipitated by 
hydrochloric acid (H. Kolbe, Ann., 18O0, 115, j). 201) R. Schmitt 
{Jour. prak. Chem., 1885 (2), 31, j). 4C7) modified the process by 
saturating sodium pheiiolate at 130" C. with carbon dioxide, in an 
autoclave, sodium ))l»enyJ carbonate C„llf,()'C02Na being thus 
formed ; by continuing the healing under ])rc8sure this carlionate 
gradually changes into mono-sodium .salicylate. S. Mauasse (German 
patent 73,279) prepared an intimate mixture of phenol and pota.ssiuni 
carbonate, wluch is then heated 111 a closed vessel with carbon 
dioxide, be.st at j3o-i(k>*' C. The Chemisclie b'abrik vorm. Hofmann 
and Schotcnsack decompose a mixture of phenol (3 molecules) and 
sodium carUuitiic (.< mols.) with carbonyl chloride at 1^0-200“ C 
When 90 of the phenol has distilled over, the residue is dissolved 
and hydrochloric acid added, any jihenol remaining is blown over in 
a current of steam, and iJie salicyhc acid finally precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid. 1'he acid may also be obtained by pa.ssing carbon 
monoxide over a mixture of s<^>dium phcnolate and sodium carbonate 
at 200” C. : Na,CO., (;„H„ONa H C( ) - ).,Na, + HCO.,Na ; and 

by heating sodium phenolate with ethyl phenyl carbonate to 2oo‘'C. : 
C«HftO*COyCjH -f C«H,()Na - HO CJl^COaNu + CflHB.C,H,. It is to 
be noted in the Kolbe method of synthesis that ]iotassium pliern*- 
late may lx; used in place of the sodium salt, provided that the 
j temperature be kept low (about 150* C.),for at the higher temperature 
(220** C.) the isomeric para-oxybmzoic acid is produced. 

Salicylic acid crystallizes in small colourless needles which 
melt at 155® C. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily 
dissolve.s in hot. It sublime.s, but on rapid heating decompose.s 
into carbon dioxide and phenol. It i.s volatile in steam. Ferric 
chloride colours its aqueous solution violet. Potassium bichro- 
mate and sulphuric acid oxidize it to carbon dioxide and water ; 
and potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid to chloranil. 
On boiling with concentrated nitric acid it yields picric acid. 
When heated with resorcin to 200® C. it gives trioxybenzophenone. 
Bromine water in dilute aqueous solution gives a white pre- 
cipitate of tribromophenol-bromide C„H.^Br„*OBr. Sodium 
reduces salicylic acid in boiling amyl alcohol solution to 
n-pimelic acid (A. Einhom and R. Willstatter, Ber., 1893, 26, pp. 

913 ; 1894, 27 p. 331). Potassium persulphate oxidizes it 
in alkaline solution, the product on boiling with acids giving 
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curlHixyhc acid (German Patent 81,297). When 
Iciurii chloride and ammonia, salicylic acid gives a 

prei'ipiuite ol insoluble basic calcium salii'ylate, ( a, 

a reaction wliii b serves ty distinguish it from the isomeric meto- 
and .para-hydroxybcnzoic acids. It yields Ixith esters and 
ethers since it is an acid and also a phenol. 

Methyl Saltiylale, CnlblOUl WbCH,, lound in oil of wmtergreen, 
in tile oil of ['inla truoinr and in Inc rool of varieties of Polygala, is 
a piti^ant BinollinK which boils at 222" C. On passing dry 

aniinoMJii into the Ixnliiig ester, it gives saltcylamide and (umothylatn- 
iiie When boiled with anihiie it gives incthylaniline and phenol 
Ethyl sali(\luti', C «M,{OH)*COj,CaHf„ is obtained by boiling sahcylic 
acifl with alcohol and a litth; snljihuric acid, or by dropping an ako- 
holu .soliilioii o( salicylic ac'wl into ^-naphthalene sulphonic acid at a 
tenipt ratiire <>l C. ((iornian Patent 7(»,574). It is a iileasant- 

smelling iif(nid which lioils at 233“ C It is ])racticn.lly unchanged 
wJkmi l)(»jled with aniline. Phenyl saluylate C„H4(OH)*C*( 
or lol, IS obtained by lieating salicyhc acid, phenol and {ihosphonis 
(j.\yt lilorule to 120-125“ C ; by healing salicylic acid to 220“ V. \ or 
hv tieating salicyi nicdaph(>.sphorK; at'kl and phenol to 140 150^ C. 
((rcnnan 1‘atent H5,5()5). It crvsUillizos in rhombic plates which 
melt at 42" C. ami boil at 172'^ ('. (12 min.). Its sodium salt is 
transformed intfi tiie isomeric C\,H4((-)C„ll5) CO^,Na when heated to 
^00 '. Wlicii heated in air for many hours it decomposes, yielding 
carbon dioxide, phenol and xanlhone Acetvl-salttylic acid (salacetic 
acid). r,jn^( 0 «C( K'ny)*(:o.^l I, is olitamed by the action of acetyl 
chloride on tlie acid or its sodium .salt (K. Kraut, Ann , 150, 

p. 9) It crystallizes in mxjdles and melts at 142“ C. (with ilccom- 
p(jsition). JhlydrolysLs with baryta water gives acetic and .salicylic 
acifls. It is u.sed in mediline under the names asfnrm, acelysal, 
aletodin, saletin, xaxa, &c It has llie .same action as .salicylic acid 
and sahey lilies, but is said to be much freer from objectionable 
secondary (dlecls. Salirvlo-salicylic and C)*(C'„H4C()..H).j is obtained 
by continued heating of salicylic acid and acetyl cliloVide to 130- 
140° C. It IS an amorphous yellow mass which is easily soluble in 
alcohol. 


hydroqumone 
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Applications.— T\\i: addition of a little of the acid to glue 
renders it more tenacious ; skins to ho used for making leather 
do not undergo decomposition if steeped in a dilute solution ; 
butter containing a small (juantity of it may be kept sweet for 
months even «in the holiest weather. It also prevents the 
mouldiness of preserved fruits and has been found useful in the 
munuhieture of vinegar. The use of salieylic arid as a food 
preservative, was, however, eondemned in the findings of the 
commission appointed by the government of the United Slates 
of America, in 1904. 

Medicine.— Thi: phurmucopeial dose of the acid is 5-20 grains, 
but it is so unrelated to experience and practice that it may be 
ignored. 'J'he Pritish Pharmacopeia contains only one prepara^ 
tion, an ointment containing one part of acid to 40 of white 
paraffin ointment. Salicylii* acid is now never given internally, 
being replaced by its sodium salt, which is much cheaper, more 
soluble and le.ss irritating to mucous membranes. Tlie salt 
has a sweet, mawkish taste. 

Salicylic acid and saliciii {(j.v.) share the properiiei> cuiniiiuii to the 
gruu]> of aromatic acids, which, as a grou]i, are aiitise]>tic without 
being toxic to man a property practically unique ; are unstable in 
the body ; are antijiyrctic and analgesic ; and diminish the excretion 
of urea by the kidneys. .\s an antiseptic .salicylic acid is somewhat 
loss powerful than carbolic atud, but its insolubility renders it un- 
suitable for general use. It is mucli more powerful than carbolic 
acid in its inhibitory action uiion unorganized ferments such as 
pepsin or ntyalin. Salicychc acid is not absorbed by the skin, but 
it rapidly kills the cells of the epidermis, without affecting the im- 
mediately subjacent cells of the dermis (" true skin "). It has a very 
useful local anhidrotic action. Salicylic acid is a powerful imtant 
when inhaled or swallowed in a concentrated form, and even when 
much diluted it causes pain, nausea and vomiting. When salicin is 
taken internally no irritant action occurs, nor is there any antisepsis. 
Whatever drug of this group be taken, the product absorlnsl by the 
blood is almost entirely sodium salicylate. When tlie salt is taken 
by the mouth, absorption is extremely rapid, the salt bemg present 
in the peripheral blood witliin ten minutes. 

Sodium salicylatt' circulates in the blood unchanged, decom- 
position occurring in the kidney, and probably in tissues suffering 
from the Lhplococcus rheumaticus of Poynton and Paine. It used to 
be staleil that these drugs art; marked cardiac depressants ; and the 
heart being invariably impheuted in rheumatic fever, it is supposed 
that these drugs must lx; iiveii with great caution. It has now been 
estoblish^ that, provided the kidneys be healthy, natural salicylic 
acid, f'^iodium salicylate prepared from the natural acid, and salicin, 
are not cardiac depressants. Of the two latter, 300 grains may U) 


given ill a dose and oz. in twenty-four hours, without any toxic 
symptoms. 1 he artificial acid and its salt contain ortho-, para- and 
meta-cresotic acids, which are cardiac depressants. The vegetable 
product — w'liich is extremely expcn.sive — must be prescribed or 
the synthetic product guaranteed " physiologically pure," t.e. tested 
upon animals and found to have no toxic properties. Salicylates 
are the next safest to qumine of all antipyretics, whilst bemg much 
more powerful in all febrile states except malaria. Sodium sali- 
cylate escapes from the blood mainly by the kidneys, in the secretion 
of which sodium salicylate and sahcyluric acid can be detected 
within fifteen minutes of its administration. After large doses 
haematuna has been observed in a few cases. The rapid excretion 
by the kidneys is one of the cardinal conditions of safety, and also 
necessi tales the very frequent administration of the drug. 

Therapeutics. — Salicylic acid is used externally for the removal 
of corns and similar epidermic thickenings. It causes some pain, .so 
tliat a sedative should be added. A common formula has ii parts 
of the acid, 3 of extract of Indian hemp, and 80 of collodion. There 
is probably no better remedy for corns. Perspiration of the feel 
cannot lx‘ attacked locally with more success than by a powder 
consisting of salicylic acid, starch and chalk. 

These drug.s are specific for acute rlieumati.sm (rheumatic fever) 
The drug is not a true .specific, as quinine is for malaria, since i( 
rarely, il ever, prevents the cardiac damage usually done by rheu- 
matic lever ; but it entirely removes the aguiiizing pam, shortly 
alter its administration, and, an hour or two later, brings clown the 
temjieraturc to normal. In thirty-six hours no symptoms are left. 
If the drug be now discontinued, they will return in over tjo % of 
cases. In acute gonorrhoeal arthritis, simulating rheumatic fever, 
s.di( ylates are useless. They may thus afford a means of diagnosis. 
In rheumatic hyperriyrexia, where the poi.son has attacked the central 
nervous system, salicylates almost always fail. The mode of then 
administration in rheumatic fever is of the utmost importance. At 
first 20 grains of sodium salicylate should be given every hour : the 
interval bemg doubled as soon as the jiam disappears, and extended 
to three hours when the temperature liecomes normal. 'I he patient 
should continue to take about 100 grains a day for at least a tort night 
alter he is apparently convalescent, otherwise* a nTrudescence is 
very probalile. 

Salicylate of soda may c)cca.sionally be oi use* in cases ol gallstone, 
owing to its action on the bile. It often relieves neuralgia, especially 
when combined with catleine and tpjinine. 

Salu vlism, or salicylic poisoning, occurs in a good many ca.ses oi 
tht* use of the.se drugs, l^rovided the kidneys be healthy, the 
symptoms may be* ignored. If ne))hritis be present, it may lie 
.seriously aggravated, and tht* drug must therefore be withheld. 
The headaclie, deafness, ringing in the ears and even dehnum.of 
.salicylistu, are practically identical with the synqitoms of cinchonism 
The drug must be at once witlilicld if haemorrhagt‘s (sulicutaneous, 
retinal, &c.) art; tibserved. .As in the case of quinine, the administra- 
tion of small doses of hydrobronuc acid often relieve the mildei 
symptoms. 

SALIERI^ ANTONIO (1750-1825), Italian romposer, wa.s born 
at Legnano, on the igth of Augu.st 1750. His father was a nier 
chant who died a bankrupt. Through the family of Moeenigo 
he obtained free admission to the choir school of St Mark’s, 
Venice. In 176b he was taken to Vienna by F. L. (iassmanri, 
who introduced him to the emperor Joseph. His first 
opera, Le Donne letterate, was produced at the Burg-Thcatcr 
in 1770. Others followed in rapid succession, and his Armida 
(1771) was a triumphant success. 

On Gassmann's ileath in 177.1, he became Kapellmeister and, on 
the death of Bonuo m 1788, Hoj kapellmeister. He held his offices foi 
fifty years, though he made frequent visits to Italy and Paris, and 
composed mu.sic lor many European theatres. Jlis chef d'ceuvre 
was Tarare (afterwards called Axur, re d' Ormus), a work which was 
jireferred by the jiublic of Vienna to Mozart’s Don Otovanm. It was 
first produced at Vienna on the 8th of June 1787, and was revived 
at Ix’ipzig m 184b, though only for a single representation. His last 
opera was Die Seger, produced in 1804. .After tlus he devoted 
himself to the comjiosition of cliurch music, for w'hich he liail a very 
decided tiilcMit. Salieri lived on friendly terms with Haydn, but 
was a bitter enemy to Mozart, whose death he was suspected of 
having produceil by poison : but no evidence was ever forthcoming 
to give colour to tht* accusation. He retired from office on his full 
salary in 1824, and died at Vienna on the 7th of May 1825. Salieri 
gave lessons in composition to Cherubini and to Beethoven, who 
dedicated to him his " Three Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin,” 
Op. 12. 

See also .Alliert von Hermann, Antonto Salieri, etne Studie (1897) ; 
J. F. Edler von Mosel, Vber das Leben und die Werke des Antonio 
Salieri (Vienna, 1827). 

SALII, the “ dancers,*’ an old Italian priesthood, to have 
been instituted by Numa for the service of Mars, although later 
tradition derived them from Greece. They were originally 
twelve in number, called Salii Palatini to distinguish them from 
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a second college of twelve, Salii Agonales or Collini, said to have 
been added by Tullus Hostilius ; the Palatini were consecrated 
to Mars, the (!ollini to Quirinus. All the memliers were patricians, 
vacancies l>cing filled by co-optation from young men whose 
parents were both living ; membership Wiis for life, subject to 
certain exceptions. The officials of the college were the 
magister, the praesul, and the vates (the leaders in dance and 
song). 

Each college had the care of twelve sacred shields called aucilia. 
According to the story, during the reign of Nuiua a .small oval sliield 
fell from hea\'eu, and Nunia, in order to prevent its being stolen, 
had eleven otliers made exactly like it. They were tin* work of a 
smith named Mamuriiis Vetiirius, probably identical with the god 
Miimers (Mars) himself. These twelve shields {amongst which was 
the original one) were in charge of the balii Palatini. The greater 
part ol March (the birth-monUi of Mars), Uiginning from the ist, 
on which tl.iy the ancilc was .said to have fallen from heaven and the 
campaigning season Ix'gan, was devoted to vanous ceretnouie.s con* 
iiectetl witli the Salii. On the 1st, they marchetl in procession 
through the city, dressed in an embroidered tunic, a brazen breast- 
pl.ile and a jicaked cap ; each carried a .sword by iiis side and a short 
stalf in his right hand, with which the shield, home on the left arm, 
was stniek Irom time to time. A halt was made at the altars and 
temples, where the Salii, singing a special chant, dam.ed a war danct*. 
Every day the procession stopped at ceTtaiii stations {mansioHcs), 
where the shields were dejjosiled lor the night, and the Salii partook 
of a banquet (s«*e Horace, Odes, i. .^7. i). On the next day the pro- 
ces.sion passed on to another niau'^m ; tins continued till tlu‘ 24lh, 
when the sliields were replaced in their sacrarium. Dunng this 
period the Sain took j»art in certain other festivities ; the J^({uirria 
(I'xurria) on the i .^th, a chariot race in honour of Mars on llu: Ounpus 
Martius (in later times called Mamuraha, in honour ol Mamuriu^), 
at which a skin was beaten with staves in imitation of hammering ; 
the f himquatrus on the i«ilh, a one-day festival, at which the shields 
were cleansed ; the Tubilu.stnum on the Zird, when the trumpets 
of the priests were puniied. f)n the loth ot October, at the Anni- 
lustnum or purilication of anus, the anciliawere again brouglit out 
and then put away lor th<' winter. 1 ’he old chant of the Salii, callecl 
aiatnenia, was written in tlu* old Saturnian metre, in language so 
archaic that even the priests themselves could hardly understand it. 

See ^)uinlilian, 1. 6. 40; also J. Wordsworth, l^'ruame.nis 

and .Sf^eeimeii'i of Earlv Latin (1S74). The lu'st aecounl of the Salii 
generally will be found in Marquardt, liomi^t he Staatsverwaltung, in. 
(1HH5) pp. 4Z7-438. 

SALIMBEHE, or more usually Saijmbkne of I^arma (1221- 
c. 1200), the name taken liy the Italian writer, Ognibene di 
(iiiido di Adamo. The son of a crusader, (lui di Adamo, and 
born at Parma on the qth of October 1221, Ognibene entered 
the order of the Minorites in 1238, and was known a.s brother 
Salimbone. He passed .some years in Pisa and other Italian 
towns ; then in 1247 he was sent to Lyons, and from l^yons 
he went to Ikiris, returning through France to Genoa, where 
he became a priest in 1249. From 1249 to 1256 he resided at 
Ferrara, engaged in writing and in copying manuscripts, but 
later he found time to move from place to place. His concluding 
years were mainly spent in monastic retirement in Italy, and 
he died soon after 1288. 

SaliiiilicUf was acquainted with many of the im])ortant personages 
of his day, including the emperor Frederick II., the French king Si 
Eouis and Pope Innocent IV. ; and his ( hrtmiean, written alter iz8i, 
is a work of unusual value. This covers the period 1167-1287. 
Salimbene is a very discursive and a very personal writer, but he 
gives a remarkably vivid picture of life in France and Italy during 
the 13th century. The manusenpt of the chronicle was found 
during the 18th century, and passed into the Valican library, when* 
it now remains. The part of tlie Chronicon dealing with the period 
between 1212 and 1287 was edited by A. Ikjrtani and jmblished at 
Parma m 1857. This edition, however, is very defective, but an 
excellent and more complete one lias been edited by O. Holder- 
Eggtir, and i.s printed in Band xxxii. of the Monumenta Germamae 
kistorica. StYiptotes (I- mover, 1005). 

Sw IJ. Balzani, Le Cronicke italiane nel medio evo (Milan, 1H84) ; 
1 -. Clcdat, J)e fratre Salimbene et de cjus chrontcae auctoritate (I'aris, 
1878) ; E. Micliael, Salimbene und setfte Chvonik (Iniwbruck, i88c|) \ 
A. Molinier, Les Sourus de I'htsioifc de France, tome iii. (1903) ; 
D. W. Dutliie, The Case of Str John Fastolf and other Historical 
Studies (1007) ; G. ( 1 . Coulton, From St Francis to Dante (n>o6). 

SAUNA, a city and the county-seat of Saline county, Kansas, 
XJ.S.A., on the Smoky Hill river, near the mouth of the Saline 
river, abjput 100 m. W. of Topeka. Pop. (1905, state census), 
7839. It is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the 
Union Pacific railways. Salina has a Carnegie library, and is 


the scat of Kansas Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal ; 
chartered in 1885, opened in 1886) and of St John’s Military 
School (Protestant Episcopal). The city is the see of a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop. Salina is the central market of u fertile fivniing 
region. Power is furnished by the riter, luid among the manu- 
factures are flour, agricultural implements, foundr}'' products 
and carriages. The first settlement on the site of Salina was 
made in 1857. Its first railway, the Union Pacific, *came through 
in 1867. Salina Wii.s first chartered as a city in 1870. ^ 

SALINA CRUZ, a seaport of Mexico, in the state of Oaxaca, 
at the southern terminus of the Tclniiintepcc National Railway. 
It i.s situated near the mouth of the Tehuantepec river, on the 
open coast of the Isthmus of Tehiiantepci', and has no natural 
harbour. There was only a small Indian village here before 
Salina Cruz was chosen as the Pacific termiinis of the railway. 
Since then a modern town has been laid out and built on adjacent 
higher ground. The new port was opimed to traffic in 1907 
and in 1909 its population was largely composed of labourers. 
A costly artificial harbour has been built by the Mexican govern- 
ment to accommodate the traffic of the Tehuantepec lailway. 
It is formed by the constriuMion of two brcakwatiTs, the western 
3260 ft. and the eastern 1900 ft. long, wliich curve toward eac h 
other at their outer extremities and leave an entrance 635 ft. 
wide. The emitted space is divided into an outer and innt'r 
harbour by a doiildi' line of quays wide enough to carry six 
great warehouses with elcctrii: cranes on both sides and a number 
of railway tracks, (‘onnected with the new port works is one 
of the largest dry docks in the world — 610 ft. long and 89 ft. 
wide, with a depth of 28 ft. on its .sill at low water. The works 
were planned to handle an immen.si; volume of Iranscontinontai 
freight, and before they were fmi.slied four steamship lines had 
arranged regular c;dls at Salina Cruz; this number has since 
been largely increased. 

SALINS, a town of eastern France, in the department of Jura, 
on a branch line, of tlic Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4293. 
Salins is situated in the narrow valley of the Ftricusc, between 
two fortified hills, while to the north ri.ses Mont Poupet (2798 ft.). 
The town possesses an interesting Romtinesque church (which 
has been well restored) and an hotel de ville of the i8th century. 
A Jesuit chapel of the 1 7th century contains a library (estal)lished 
in 1593) and a museum. Salins owes its name to its .saline waters, 
used for bathing and drinking. There arc also salt workings and 
gypsum deposits. 

The territory of Salins, wludi was ciifeolfeil m the lolh century 
by the abbey of Saint Maurice iu V.ilais to tin* counts of MiLcou, 
remained in possession ol their de.scenclants till 1175. Maurette de 
Salins, heiress of this dynasty, left the lordship to the house ol 
Vienne, and her graiidddughter sold it in 1225 Hugh IV., duke of 
Burgundy, who ceded it in 1237 to John of Chalon (d.120 7) in exchange 
for the countshij) of Clialon-sur-Saone. John’s descendants — counts 
and dukes of Bui gundy, emperors and kings of the house of Auslria- 
bore the title of sire de Salins. In 1477 Salins was taken by the 
FYeiich and temuoranly made the seat ol the partement of Francht- 
Comt6 by Louis XL In 1668 and 1674 it was retaken by the Freiicli 
and thenceforward remained in their power. In 1H25 the town was 
almost destroyed by fire. In 1871 it successfully resisted the German 
troops. 

SALISBURY, EARLS OF. The title of earl of Salisbury was 
first created about 1149, when it was conferred on I’utrick de 
Salisbury (sometimes from an early date called in error Patrick 
Devereux), a desc endant of lidward de Salisbury, mentioned in 
l)ome.sday as vicecomes of Wiltshire. His granddaughter Isabella 
became countess of Salisbury suo jure on the death of her father, 
William the 2nd earl, without male heirs, in 1196, and the title 
was assumed by her husband, William de Longesp^e (d. 1226), 
illegitimate son of King Henry II. possibly by Rosamond Clifford 
(“ The fair Rosamond ”). Isabella survived her husband, and 
outlived both her son and grandson, both allied Sir William de 
Longesp^e, and on her death in 1261 her great-granddaughter 
Margaret (d. 1310), wife of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincolti, 
probably became suo jure counte.ss of Salisbury ; she transmitted 
the title to her daughter Alice, who married Thomas Plantagenet, 
earl of Lancaster. Lancaster having been attainted and 
beheaded in 1322, the countess made a surrender of her lands 
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and titles to p:dward Jl., the earldom thus lapsing to the 

Tlie earldom of Salisbury was granted m 1337 by Edward III. 
Ui William de Montacute, Lord Montaeute (1301-1^), m whose 
family it remaimd till 1400, when John, 3rd earl of this hne, 
was ^ittainted and his titles forfeited. Hus son Thomas (1388- 
1428) was restored in in 1421 ; and Thomas’s daughter 

uiul heiress,* Alice, marrieri Sir Richard Neville (1400-1460), 
a younger son of KaJpii Neville, ist earl of Westmorland and a 
-randRon ol John of (iaunt, who sat in parliament in right of his 
wife as carl of Salisbury ; he was succeeded by his son Richard, 
on whose death without male issue in 1471 the earldom fell into 
abeyanct. (ic(»rgc Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV., who married Richard’s daughter and co-heiress, 
Isabel, became by a separate creation earl of Salisbuiy* in 1472, 
luit b\' Ins attainder in 1478 this title was forfeited, and immedi- 
ate! v afterwards was granted to Edward Plantagenet, eldest 
son ol Richard duke of (doucester, aftenvards Richard III., on 
whose death in 1484 it became extinct. 

R i chard 1 1 1 . s f]ueen , Anne, was a sister of the above-mentioned 
Isabel, duchess of Clarence, and co-heiress with her of Richard 
Neville, earl of Salisbury. On the death of Queen Anne in 
1485 the abeyance of the older creation terminated, Edward 
Plantagenet, eldest son of Oeorge duke of Clarence by Isabel 
Neville, becoming earl of Salisbury as successor to his mother’s 
right. He wius attainted in 1504, five years after his execution, 
hut the earldom then forfeited was restored to his sister Margaret 
(1474-1541), widow of Sir Richard Pole, in 1513. This lady 
was also attainted, with forfeiture of her titles, in 1539, 

Sir Robert ( ecil, second son of the 1st ].ord Burghley (y.t'.), 
was created earl of Salisbury (1605), having no connexion in blood 
with the former holders of the title. (Sec Sallsbury, Robert 
(’f.(TL, 1ST IvARi. OF.) In his family the earldom has remained 
till the pre.senl da> , the 7th earl of the line having been created 
marquess of Salisbury in 1789. 

See G. E. C , Complete Peeragi , vol. vii. (189O). 

SALISBURY, ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT GASCOYNE- 
CECIL, 3RD Marquess ok (1830-1903), British statesman, 
second son of James, 2nd marquess, by his first wife, Frances 
Mary Claseoyne, was l)orn at llatfield on the 3rd of February 
1830, and was educated at Eton and ( hrist Church, Oxford, 
where he took his degree in 1850. At Oxford he was an active 
member of the Union Debating Society. The first few years 
after leaving the university were spent by Lord Robert Cecil 
(as he then was) in travel, as far afield as New Zealand ; but 
in 1853 he was returned unopposed to the House of Commons 
as Con.servalive member for Stamford, being elected in the same 
year a fellow of All Souls. He made his maiden speech in I 
Parliament on the 7th of April 1854, in opposition to Lord John | 
Russell’s Oxford University Bill. The speech was marked 
by scepticism as to the utility of reforms, and Lord Robert 
prophesied that if the wishes of founders were disregarded, 
nobody would in future cure to found anything. In 1857 he 
flarjy appeared as the author of his first Bill — for establishing 
ymnin tile voting-paper system at parliamentary elections : 
Partia- und in the same year he married Georgina Caroline, 
daughter of Sir Edward Holt Alderson, a baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, a large share of whose great intellectual 
abilities she inherited. Lord Robert Ocil continued to be 
active not only in politics, but, for .several years, in journalism, 
the income he earned by liis pen being then a matter of pecuniary 
importance to him. One of his contemporaries at Oxford had 
been Thomas 1 lam !x‘r of Oriel, who became editor of iha Stafidard, 
and during tliese years Cecil was an occasional contributor of 
” leaders ” to that paper. He also contribuUnl to the Saturday 
Reviavj founded in 1855 by his brother-in-law Beresford Hope, 
and edited by his friend Douglas Cook ; not infrequently he 
wrote for the Quarterly (where, in 1867, he was to publish his 
famous article on “ the Conservative Surrender ”) ; and in 
1858 he contributed to Oxford Essays a paper on “ The Theories of 
Parliamentary Reform,” giving expression to the more intellectual 
and aristocratic antagonism to doctrinaire Liberal view.s on the 
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subject, while admitting the existence of many anomaUes in the 
existing electoral system. In February of the next year, when 
Disraeli introduced his Reform Bill with its “ fancy frtmehises,” 
the member for Stamford was prominent among its critics from 
the Tory point of view. During the seven years that followed 
Lord Robert was always ready to defend the Church, or the 
higher interests of Conservatism and property ; and his speeches 
then, not less than later, showed a caustic quality and a tendency 
to what became known as “ blazing indiscretions.” For example, 
when the repeal of the paper duty was being discussed in 1861, 
he asked whether it ” could be maintained that a person of any 
education could learn anything worth knowing from a penny 
paper ” — a question the answer to which has been given by the 
powerful, highly organized, and admirable Conservative penny 
press of a subsequent day. A little later he declared the proceed- 
ings of the Government “ more worthy of an attorney than 
of a statesman ” ; and on being rebuked, apologized — to the 
attorneys. He also charged Lord John Ru.ssell with adopting 
” a sort of tariff of insolence ” in his dealings with foreign Powers, 
strong and weak. 

It was not, however, till the death of Palmerston and the 
removal of Lord John Russell to the House of Lords Itiid brought 
Gladstone to the front that Lord Robert C'ccil — who 
became Lord Cranborne by the death of his elder . 

brother on the 14th of J une 1865 - began to be accepted the 
as a politician of the first rank. His emergence Prancbiuv 
coincided with the opening of the new area in British ; 

politics, ushered in by the practical steps taken to 
extend the parliamentary franchise. On the 12th of 
March 1866 Gladstone brought forward his measure to establish 
a £7 franchise in boroughs and a £14 franchise in counties, which 
were calculated to add 400,000 voters to the existing lists. Lord 
Cranborne met the Bill with a persistent opposition, his rigorou.s 
lope and merciless hostility to clap-trap tending strongly tcj 
reinforce the impassioned eloquence of Robert Lowe. But 
though he attacked the Government Bill both in principle and 
detail, he did not absolutely commit himself to a position of 
hostility to Reform of every kind ; and on the defeat of Glad- 
stone’s Ministr)’ no surprise was expressed at his joining thi 
Cabinet of Lord Derb)' as secretary of state for India, even when 
it became known tltal a settlement of the Reform question was 
part of the Tur>' programme. The early montlis of the nav. 
Government's tenure were marked by the incident of the llydi 
Park riots ; and if there had been members of the Cabinet and 
party who believed up to that time that the Reform question 
was not urgent the action of the Reform League and the London 
populace forced them to a different conclusion. On tlie nth of 
Februar)^ Disraeli informed the House of Commons that the 
(iovernment intended to ask its assent to a series of thirteen 
resolutions ; but when, on the 20th of Februar>’, the Liberal 
leaders demanded that the Government should produce a Bill. 
Disraeli at once consented to do so. The introduction of a Bill 
was, however, delayed by the resignation of Lord Cranborne. 
General Peel and Lord Carnarv'on. The Cabinet had been 
considering two alternative measures, widely different in kind 
and extent, and the final decision between the two was taken in 
ten minutes (whence the nickname of the “ Ten Minutes Bill ”) 
at an informal gathering ol the Cabinet held just before I)erb\ 
was engaged to address a general meeting of the party. At a 
Cabinet council held on the 23rd of Fcbruar>’ measure A had 
been agreed upon, the three doubtful ministers having been 
persuaded that the checks and safeguards provided were sufficient : 
in the interval between Saturday and Monday they had come 
to the conclusion that the checks were inadequate ; on Monday 
morning they had gone to Lord Derby and told him so ; at two 
o’clock the rest of the Cabinet, hastily summoned, had been 
informed of the new situation, and had there and then, before 
the meeting at half-past two, agreed, in order to retain their 
tliree colleagues, to thro\\ over measure A, and t^ present 
measure B to the countr\^ as the fruit of their matured and 
unanimous wisdom. Derby at the meeting, and Disraeli a few 
hours later in the House of Commons, explained their new 
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measure — a measure based upon a £6 franchise ; but their 
own side did not like it, the Opposition were furious, and 
the moral sense of the country was revolted by the undisguised 
adoption of almost the very Bill which the Conservatives had 
refused to accept from their opponents only a year before. The 
result was that the Government reverted to measure A, and 
the three ministers again handed in their resignations. In the 
debate on the third reading of the Bill, when its passage through 
the House of Commons without a division was assured, Lord 
Cranborne showed with caustic rhetoric how the “ precautioas, 
guarantees, and securities with which the Bill had bristled on 
Its second reading had been dropped one after another at the 
bidding of Gladstone. 

In countries where politics are conducted on any other than the 
give-and-take principles in vogue in England, such a breach as 
that which occurred in 1867 between Lord Craiibomc 
HoVeot former colleagues, especially Disraeli, would 

Lorda.^ have been beyond repair. But Cranborne, though an 
aristocrat both by birth and b\' conviction, was not 
impracticable ; moreover, Disraeli, who hid himself risen to 
eminence through invective, admired rather than resented that 
gift in others ; and their common opposition to Gladstone was 1 
certain to reunite the two colleagues. In the session of 1868 | 
Gladstone announced that he meant to take up the Irish question, 
and to deal especially with the celebrated “ Upas tree,” of which 
the first branch was the Established Church. By way of gi\'ing 
full notice to the electorate, he brought in a series of resolutions 
on this ([uestion ; and though the attitude adopted by the 
official Con.servatives towards them was not one of serious 
antagonism. Lord Cranborne \'igorously attacked them. I'his 
was his last speech in the House of Commons, for on the 12th of 
April his father died, and he became 3rd marquess of Salisbury. 
In the House of Lords the new Lord Salisliury’s style of eloquence 
“ - terse, incisive and wholly free from false ornament — found an 
even more appreciative audience than it had met with in the 
House of Commons. The questions with which he was first 
called upon to deal were questions in whichhis interest was keen — 
the recommendations of the Ritual ( ommission and, some time 
later, the Irish Church .Suspemsory Bill. Lord Salisbury’s argu- 
ment was that the last session of an expiring parliament was 
not the time in which so grave a matter as the Irish Church 
Establishment should be judged or prejudged ; that a Suspensory 
Bill involved the question of disestablishment ; and that such 
a principle could not be accepted by the Lords until the country 
had pronounced decisively in its favour. Even then there were 
those who raised the cry that the only business of the House of 
Lords was to register the decisions of the Commons, and that if 
they refused to do so it was at their peril. Lord Salisbury met ] 
this cry boldly and firmly : — 

“ When the opinion of your countrymen has declared itself, and you 
see that their convictions — their firm, deliberate, sustained convic- 
tions — ,ire in favour of any course, 1 do not for a moment deny that 
it IS your duty to yield." 

In the very next session Lord Salisbury was called upon to put 
his view into practice, and his influence went far to persuade the 
peers to pass the Irish C^hurch Disestablishment Bill. In his 
opinion the general election of the autumn of 1868 had been 
fought on this question ; his friends had lost, and there was 
nothing for tliem to do but to bow to the necessities of the situa- 
tion. The story of his conduct in the matter has been told in 
some fulness in the Life Archbishop Tail, with whom .Salisbury 
acted, and who throughout those critical weeks played a most 
important part as mediator between the two extreme parties — 
those of Lord Cairns (representing Ulster) and Gladstone. 
October 1869 saw the death of the old Lord Derby, who was still 
the titular leader of his party ; and he was succeeded as leader 
of the House of Lords by Cairns. For the dignified post of 
chancellor of the university of Oxford Convocation unanimously 
chose as Derby’s successor the marquess of Salisbury. Derby 
had translated the lltad very well, but his successor was far more 
able to sympathize with the academic mind and temper. He 
was at heart a student, and found his best satisfaction in scientific j 


research and in scientific speculation ; w'hile still a young man 
he had made useful contributions to the investigation of the flora 
of Hertfordshire, and at Hatfield he had his own laboraton', 
where he was able to siitisfy his interest in chemical and electrical 
research. As regards his connexion with Oxford may be j;nen- 
tioned in particular his appointment, in 1877, of a second 
University Commission, and his appearance, in September 1894, 
in the Shcldonian Theatre as prt;sident of the British Association. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length upon the pnrt*taken 
by Lord Salisbury between 1869 and 1873 in respect of the other 
great political measures of Gladstone s Government — 
the Irish I^tind Act, the Act Abolishing I’lirchasc in cabialt 

the Army, Forster's Education Act, &(:. Nor does oti8T4. 

his attitude towards the Franco-German War of 1870- 
71 call for any remark ; a British leader of Opposition is bound, 
even more than a minister, to preserve a discreet silence on such 
occasions. But early in 1874 came the dissolution, suddenly 
announced in Gladstone’s famous Greenwich letter, with the 
promise of tl\e abolition of the income-tax. tor the first time 
since 1841 the Conservatives found themselves in office with a 
large majority in the House of Commons. In Disraeli’s new 
Cabinet in 1874 Salisbury accepted his old position at the India 
Office. The first task with which the new secretar)^ of stale had 
to deal was one of those periodical famines which are the great 
scourge of India ; he supported the action of Lord Northbrook, 
the viceroy, and refu.sed to interfere with prh'ate trade by 
prohibiting the export of grain. This attitu<le W'as amply 
justified, and Lord Salisbury presently declared that the action 
of the Government had given so much confidence to pri^'ate 
traders that, by their means, " grain was jiouring into the dis- 
tressed districts at a greater rale than that whii'h was being 
carried by the public agjency, the amount reaching ncarl)' 2000 
tons a day.” The Public Worship Regulation P*ill of 1874 was 
the occasion of a famous passage of arms between Salisbur)' and 
his chief. The (’ommons had inserted an amerjjiment which, 
on consideration by the Lords, Salisbury opposed, with the 
remark that it was not for the peers to attend to the “ bluster ” 
of the lower House merely because a small majority there had 
pa.ssed the amendment. I’hc new clause was accordingly rejected, 
and the Commons eventually accepted the situation ; hut Disraeli, 
bantcringly criticizing Salisbur\''s use of the word ” bluster,” 
alluded to him as “a man who docs not measure his phrases. 
He is one who is a great master of gibes and flouts and jeers.” 

From the middle of 1876 the Government was occupied with 
foreign affairs. In regard to the stages of Eastern fever through 
which the nation passed between the occurrence 
of the Bulgarian ” atrocities ” and the signature of 
the Treaty of Berlin, the part played by Salisbury quaatloa. 
was considerable. The cxcc.sses of the Ba.shi-Bazouks 
look place in the early summer of 1876, and were recorded in 
long and highly-coloured despatches to English newspapers ; 
pre.sently there lolkiwed Gladstone’s pamphlet on Bulgarian 
Horrors, his speech on Blackhcath and his enunciation ol a 
” bag -and -baggage ” policy towards Turkey. The autumn 
went b}', Serviu and Montenegro declared war upon Turkey 
and were in imminent danger of something like extinction. 
On the 31st of October Russia demanded an armistice, which 
Turkey granted ; and Great Britain immediately proposed a 
conference at Constantinople, at which the powers should 
endeavour to make arrangements with Turkey for a general 
pacification of her provinces and of the inflammable communities 
adjoining. At this conference Great Britain was represented 
by Lord Salisbury. It met early in December, taking for its 
basis the British terms, namely, the s/a/us quo ante in Servia 
and Montenegro ; a self-denying ordinance on the part of all 
the powers ; and the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, together witli large admini.strative reforms 
assured by guarantees. General Ignatieff, theRussianambassador, 
was effusively friendly with the British envoy ; but though 
the philo-Turkish party in England professed themselves 
scandalized, Salisbury made no improper concessions to Russia, 
and departed in no way from the agreed policy of the British 
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Cabinet. On the 20th of January the conference ^oke up, 

'J urkey havimr declared ith reconunendations inadmissible ; , 
and L^uropc withdrew to await the inevitable declaration ol 
war. Very early in the course of that war the intentions of 
Great Britain were clearlf indicated in a despatch of Ixird Derby 
to tfte British representative at St Betersburg, which announced 
that so long as the struggle concerned Turkish interests alone 
Great Britani would be neutral, but that such matters as Egypt, 
the Suez Canal, the regulation.s affecting the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and thr possession of Constantinople itself would 
be regarded as matters to which she could not be indifferent. 
Tor some nine months none of these British interests appeared 
to be threatened, nor had J^ord Salisbury’s own department 
to rone ern itsell very directly with the progress of the belligerents. 
Oner ui twice, indeed, the Indian .secretary committed himself 
to ..(ali ments which laid him cjpen to a good deal of attack, as 
when he rebuked an alarmist by bidding him study the (x*ntral 
Asian ijuestioii “in large maps.” But with the advance of 
Russia llirough Bulgaria and across the Balkans, British anxiety 
grew. In mid -Dec ember explanations were asked from the 
Russian Government as to their intentions witli regard to 
Constantinople. On the 33rd of January the Cabinet ordered 
the fleet to sail to the Dardanelles. Lord Carnarvon resigned, 
and Lord Derby handed in his resignation, but withdrew it. 
The 'i'reaty of San Stefano w'as signed on the 3rd of March; 
and throe weeks later, when its full text became known, the 
SucctedM decided upon measures which finally induced 

Lord Derbyhnn] Derby, at the end of the month, to retire from 
OM Foreign ilu; Foreign Office, his place being immediately filled 
Minieter. Salisbury. The new foreign secretary at 

once issued the famous “ Salisbury circular ” to the British 
rcprescnlatix’es abroad, which appeared in the newspapers on 
the 2nd of April. This elaborate and dignified State paper was 
at once a clear exposition of British policy, and practically an 
invitation to Russia to reopen the negotiations for a European 
congress. I'H^sc negotiations, indeed, had been proceeding 
for several weeks past ; but Russia having dca'larccl that she 
would only discuss such points as she pleased, the British 
Cabinet had withdrawn, and tlie mutter for the tmic wa.s at an 
end. The bulk of the document consisted of an examination 
of the 'I’reaty of San Stefano and its probable effects, Lord 
Salisbury justifying such an examination on the ground that as 
the position of Turkey and the other countries affected had been 
settled l)y Europe in the Treaty of Paris in 1856, the powers 
which signed that treat}' had the right and the duty to see that 
no modifications of it should be made without their consent. 

The effect of the circular was great and immediate. At 
home the Conservatives were encouraged, and many moderate 
Liberals rallied to the Eastern policy of the Govern- 
CoagnuM. Abroad it seemed as if the era of divided 

(ouncils was over, and the Russian Government 
promptly recognized that the circular meant either a congress 
or war with Great Britain. For the latter alternative it was by 
no means prepared, and very soon negotiations w'ere reopened, 
which led to the meeting of the congress at Berlin on the 13th 
of June. The history of that famous gathering and of its re.sults 
is narrated under Europe. Lord Beacomsfield on two or three 
subsequent occasions referred to the important part that his 
colleague had played in the negotiations, and he was not using 
merely the language of politeness. Rumours had appeared 
in the London press as to a supposed Anglo-Russian agreement 
that had been signed between Salisbury and the Russian 
ambassador, C’ount Shuvaloff, and these rumours or statements 
were described by the foreign secrelar}' in the House of Lords, 
just before he left for Berfin, as “ wholly unauthentic.’^ But 
on the 14th of June what purported to lx; the full text of the 
agreement was publislud by the Globe newspaper through a 
certain Charles Marvin, ut that time employed in occasional 
transcj-ibing w'ork at the Foreign Office, and afterwards known 
by some strongly anti -Russian books on the Central Asian 
question. Besides the general inconvenience of the disclosure, 
we agreement, which stipulated that Batum and Kars might 


be annexed by Russia, made it impossible ior the congress to 
insist upon Russia entirely withdrawing her claim to Batum, 
though at the time of the meeting of the congress it was known 
to some of the negotiators that she w'os not unwilling to do so. 
In one respect Salisbury’s action at the congress was unsuccessful. 
Much as he disliked Gladstone s sentimentalism, he was not 
without a certain sentimentalism of his own, and at the Berlin 
Congress this took the form of an unexpected and, as it happened, 
useless pushing of the claims of Greece. But in the main Saiisbuiy' 
must be held to deserve, almost equally with his great colleague, 
the credit for tlie Berlin settlement. Great, howevei , as was the 
work done at Berlin, and marked the relief to all Europe which 
w'as caused by the signing of the treaty, much w'ork, and of no 
pleasant kind, remained for the British Foreign Office and for 
the Indian Government before the Beaconsficld parliament 
ended and tlie Government had to render up its accounts to 
the nation. Russia, foreseeing a possible war with Great Britain, 
liad during the spring of 1878 redoubled her activity in Central 
Asia, and, almost at the very time that the treaty was being 
signed, her missiim w'as received at Kabul by the Amir Sher Ali. 
Out of tlie Amir's refusal to receive a counterbalancing British 
mission there grew the Afghan War ; and though he had 
ceased to conlrol the India Officcy Salisburv' was naturally held 
responsible for some of the preliminary steps which, in the 
judgment of the Opposition, had led to these hostilities. But 
the Liberals entirely failed to fix upon Salisbury the blame for 
a series of events wliich was generally seen to be ine\'itable. A 
defence of the foreign policy ol the Govemment during the year 
which followed the Berlin Treaty was made by Salisbury in a 
spec(ii at Manchester (October 1879), wdiicli had a great effect 
throughout Juirope. In it he justified the occupation of C ypnis, 
and approved the beginnings of a league of central Europe for 
preserving peai'e. 

In the spring of 1880 the general election overthrew Beacons* 
field’s Government and replaced Gladstone in power, and the 
country entered upon five eventful years, which were / 
to see the consolidation of the Pamellite party, the 0/ Con- 
reign of outrage in Ireland, disasters in Zululand and Bervntive 
tht; Transviud, war in Eg\’pt, a succession of costly 
mistakes in the Sudan, and the final collapse of (iladstone s 
Govemment on a trilling Budget question. The defeat of 1880 
greatly depressed Beaconsficld, who till then had really believed 
in that hyperborean ’’ theory upon which he had acted in 1867 
•—the theory that lx*yond and below the region of democratic 
storm and violence was to be found a region of pieaccful conser- 
vatism and of a dislike of change. After the rude awakening of 
April 1880 Beaconsficld seems to have lost heart and hope, and 
to have cea.sed to believe that wealth, birth and education would 
count for much in future in England. Salisbury, who on Bcacons- 
ficld’s death a year later was chosen, after the claims of Claims 
had lieen withdrawn, as leader of the Conservative peers (Sir 
Stafford Northcote continuing to lend the Opposition in the 
lower House), was not so disposed to counsels of despair. After 
the Clonscrvative reaction had come in 1886, he was often taunted 
with pessimism as regards the results, and he certainly spoke 
on more than one occasion in a way which appeared to justify 
the caricatures which appeared of him in the Radical press in his 
character of Hamlet ; but in the days of Lilx;ral ascendancy 
Salisbury was confident that the tide would turn. We may pass 
briefly over the years of Opposition between 1880 and 1^5 ; 
the only policy that could then wisely be followed by the Con- 
servative leaders was that of giving their opponents sufficient 
rope. In 1884 a new Reform Bill was introduced, extending 
household suffrage to the counties ; this was met in the Lords 
by a resolution, moved by Cairns, that the peers could not pass 
it unaccompanied by a Redistribution Bill. The (lovernmcnt, 
therefore, withdrew their measure. In the summer and autumn 
there was a good deal of agitation ; but in November a redistribu- 
tion scheme was settled between the leaders of both parties, 
and the Bill passed. .When, in the summer of 1885, Gladstone 
I resigned, it became necessary for the country to know whether 
' Salisbury or Northcote was the real Conservative leader ; and 
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the Queen settled the matter by at once sendinjf for Lord Salis- 
bury, who became prime minister for the first time in 18H5. 

The “ Forwards ” among the Consei^^atives, headed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, brought so much pressure to bear that 
Northcotc was induced to enter the House of Lords 
w"iMt§r Iddcsleigh, while Sir Michael Hicks Beach 

niade leader of the House of Commons, Lord 
Randolph Churchill secretar>^ for India, and Mr Arthur 
Balfour president of the Local (lovernment Board. The new 
(iovernment had only to prepare for the general election in the 
autumn. The ministerial programme was put forward by 
Salisbury on the 7th of October in an important speech addressed 
to the Union of Conservative Associations assembled at Newport, 
in Monmouthshire ; and in this he outlined large reforms in 
local government, poured scorn upon Mr Chambt'rlain s Radical 
policy of “ three acres and a cow,” but promised cheap land 
ir.inster, and oppo.scd the disestablishment of the Church as a 
matter of life or death to the ('onservative party. In this Lord 
Salisbury was declaring war against what seemed to be the 
danger should Mr Chamberlain^s “ unauthori/.ed programme ” 
succeed ; while the comparative slightness of his references to 
Ireland showed that he had no more suspicion than anybody 
else of the event which was about to change the whole face of 
British politics, to break up the Liberal party and to change 
the most formidable of the advanced Radicals into an ally 
and a colleague. The general election took place, and there were 
returned to parliament 335 Liberals, 249 Conser\'atives and 86 
Home Rulers j so that if the last two parties had combined, 
iht'V would have exactly tied with the Liberals. The Conservative 
(loN-ernment met parliament, and after a short time were put 
into a minority of 70 on a Radical land motion, brought in by 
Mr C'hamberlain's henchman, Mr Jesse Collings. Mr Gladstone’s 
UttioniMta office, and his announcement of a Bill giving 

Prime a separate parliament to 1 reland, were quickly followed 
Minieter, by the secession of the Unionist Liberals ; the defeat of 
mud. appeal to the country ; and the return 

of the Unionist jiarty to power with a majority of 1 18. Salisburj^ 
at once offered to make way for ].ord Hartington, but the 
suggestion that the latter should form a Governmentwas declined ; 
ami the Conservatives took office alone, with an Irish policy 
which might be summed up, perhaps, in Salisbury's words as 
“ twenty yeans of resolute government.’* ]<’or a few months, 
until just before his .sudden death on the 12th of January 1887, 
Lord Iddesleigh was foreign secrctar\' ; but Salisbury, who 
meantime had held the post of lord pri\y seal, then returned to 
the Foreign Office. Meanwhile the increasing friction between 
him and Lord Randolph Churchill, who, amid many qualms 
on the part of more old-fashioned C'onscrvatives, had become 
chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
had led to the latter’s resignation, which, to his own surprise, 
was accepted ; and from that date Salisbury’s effective primacy 
in hi'i own party was unchallenged. 

Only the general lines ol SalLsbury’s later political career 
need here be sketched. As a consequence of the practical 
me. 1902. political power enjoyed by the Unionist 

' party after the Liberal disruption of 1886 — for even 
in the years 1892-1895 the situation was dominated by the 
permanent Unionist majority in the House of Lords— Salisburv’s 
position became unique. These were the long-lociked-for days of 
Conse^ative reaction, of which he had never despaired. The 
situation was complical ?d, so far as Salisburv' personally was 
concerned, by the coalition with the Liberal Unionists, which 
was confirmed in 1895 by the inclusion of the duke of Devonshire, 
Mr Chamberlain, and other Liberal Unionists in the Cabinet. 
But though it appeared anomalous that old antagonists like 
^rd Salisbury and Mr Chamberlain should be working together 
in the same ministrv', the prime minister's position was such that 
he could disregard a superficial criticism which paid too little 
heed to his political faculty and his patriotic regard for the 
requirements of the situation. Moreover, the practical work 
of reconciling Conservative traditions with domestic reform 
depended rather on Salisbur\'’s nephew, Mr Balfour, who led 
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the House of Commons, than on Salisbury, who devoted himself 
almost entirely to ffireign affairs. The new Consei^^ative mo\T- 
ment, moreover, in the countr>" at large, was, in any case, of a 
more constructive U^pe than Salisbury himself wis best fitted 
to lead, and he w'as not the real source of the political inspin^tion 
even of the Conservative wing of the Unionist party during this 
period. He began to stand to some extent outside party and 
above it, a moderator with a keenly analytic and rather sceptical 
mind, but still the recognized representative of the HtitLsh 
empire in the councils of the world, ami the trusted adviser of his 
sovereign. Though himself the last man to be selecte<l ns the 
tyixj of a democratic politician— for his references to extensions 
of popular government, even when made b\ his o\>'n party, were 
full of mild contempt— Sal isbiir>' gradunlly iic(|uircd a" higher 
place in public opinion than that occupied by any contemporary 
statesman. His spcechc.s — which, though cnrclessh' composed, 
continued to blaze on occasion with their old fire and their some- 
what mordant cynirism— were weightier in tone, ami became 
European events. Without the genius of Disraeli or the ]>er.sonal 
magnetism of (Badstone, he yet inspired the Brili.sh jmblic with 
a quiet confidence that under him things would not go far vTong, 
and that he would not act rashly or unworthily of his country. 
Even fKditical opponcnlr. came to look on his cautious and 
balanced conserv’atism, and his intellectual aloofness from 
interested motives or vulgar ambition, as standing between 
them and .something more distasteful. Moreover, in the mutter 
of foreign affairs his weight was supreme. He had lived to 
become, as was indee<1 generally recognized, the most experienced 
working diplomatist in ICurope. His position in this respect 
was shown in nothing better than in his superiority to criticism. 
In foreign affairs many among his own paity regarded him as 
too much inclined to “ .split tlu* difference ” and to make “ grace- 
ful concessions ” — as in llie case of the w.ssion of Heligoland to 
Germany — in which it was complainc<l that Great Britain got the 
worst of the bargain. But though occasionally, y in the with- 
drawal of British ships from Port Arthur in 1898, such criticism 
became acute, the plain fact of the preserv^ation of European 
peace, often in difficult circumstances, reconciled the public to 
his conduct of affairs. His patience frequently justified itself, 
notably in the case ol Brili.sh relations with the United Stales, 
wffiich were for a moment threatened by President Cleveland’s 
messiige concerning Venezuela in 181)5. And though his loyalty 
to the European Concert in connexion with Turkey’s dealings 
with Armenia and Crete in 1895-1898 proved irritatingly in- 
efftytiml— the pace of the concert, as Lord Salisbuty explained, 
being mther like that of a steam-roller — no alternative policy 
could be contemplated as feasible in any other statesman s 
hands. Salisbury’ s personal view of the new situation created 
by the methods of the sultan of Turkey was indicated not only 
by a solemn and unusual public warning addressed to the sultan 
in a speech at Brighton, but also by his famous remark that 
in the Crimean War Great Britain had “ put her money on the 
wrong horse.” Among his most important strokes of diplomacy 
was the Anglo-German agreement of 1890, delimiting the British 
and German spheres of influence in Africa. The South African 
question from 1896 onwards was a matter for the Colonial Office, 
and Salisbur\^ left it in Mr diamberlain’s hands. 

A peer premier must inevitably leave many of the real problems 
of democratic government to his colleagues in the House of 
Commons. In the Upper House ]»rd Salisbury was paramount. 
Yet while vigorously opposing the Radical agitation for the 
al_K)lition of the House of Lords, he never interposed a mm 
possumus to schemes of reform. He was always willing to 
consider plans for its improvement, and in May 1888 himself 
introduced a bill for reforming it and creating life peers ; but he 
warned reformers that the only result must be to make the 
House stronger. To abolish it, on the other hand, would Ih: 
to take away a necessary sufeguard for protecting “ Philip 
drunk *' by an appeal to “ Philip sober.” 

Lord Salisbury suffered a severe loss by the death in 1900 of 
his wife, whose influence with her husband had been great, as 
her devotion had been unswerving. Her protracted illness was 
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one among several causes, including his own occasional ill-health, 
which after iKy5 'nade him leave as much as possible ^ the work 
Of political leadership to h.s principal colleagues~Mr Arthur 
Ualfour more than once iwting as foreign secretary for several 
weeks while his uncle stSyed aliroad. But for some years it was 
felt* that his attempt to he both prime minister and oreign 
secretary wiis a mistake ; and after the election of igoo Salisbury 
handed over the seals of the foreign office to Lord I^owne, 
remaining himself at the head of the government as lord privy 
seal. In the conclusion of peace in South Atnca, 

he felt thit thf Unie had come to retire from office altogether ; 
and on the i i th of J uly his resignation was accepted by the 
king, and he was succeeded iis prime minister by Mr Arthur 

Lrofii this moment he remained in the political background, 
uikI Ins ilbhealth gr<Klually increased. He died at Hatfield on 
the 22nd of August iyo3, and was succeeded in the marquessate 
l)y his eldest son Lord (ranborne (b. 1861), who entered the 
house of commons for the Darwen division of Lancashire (1885- 
1892) and since had been member for Rochester. The new 
marquess had been under -secretary for foreign affairs since 
1900, and in October 1903 he became lord privy seal in Mr 
Balfour’s ministry. Of the other four sons, l.ord Hugh Cecil 
(b. 1869) became a prominent figure in parliament as C’onserva- 
tive member for Greenwich (1895-1906), first as an ardent and 
eUxiuent Iligli ('hurchman in connexion with the debates on 
education, 6:c., and then as one of the leaders of the Free-Traxlc 
Unionists opposing Mr Chamberlain ; and his elder brother Lord 
Robert Cecil (b. 1864), who had at first devoted himself to the 
bar and become a K.C., entered parliament in 1906 for Maryle- 
bonc, holding views in sympathy with those of Lord Hugh, who 
lud Iwen defeated through the opposition of a Tariff Reform 
Unionist in a triangular contest at Greenwich, which gave the 
victory to the Radical candidate. In the elections of Januar>^ 
1910 Lord Robert Cecil resigned his candidature for Marylebone, 
owing to ih^ strong opposition of the Tariff Reformers, which 
threatened to divide the party and lose the seat ; he stood for 
Blackburn as a Unionist Free Trader and was defeated. On 
the other liand Lord Hugh Cecil was returned for Oxford 
University in place of the Rt. Hon. J. G. Talbot. Lord Hughes 
candidature, which was announced in 1909 simultaneously with 
the resignation of the sitting member, was opposed by many 
who disagreed with his fiscal views and his attitude on Church 
qucstiims ; but it wa.s found that he liud the support of the great 
majority of the electors, and he was ultimately returned un- 
opposed. (IL Ch.) 

SALISBURY, ROBERT CECIL, isx Earl of (c. 1565-1612), 
English lord treasurer, the exact year of whose birth is unrecorded, 
was the youngest son of William Cecil, 1st Lord Burghley, 
and of his second wife Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
of Gidea Hall in Essex. He was educated in his father’s house 
and at Cambridge University. In 1584 he was sent to Fr^cc, 
and was returned the some year to parliament, and again in 
1586, as member for Westminster. In 1588 he accompanied 
Lord Derby in his mission to the Netherlands to negotiate pei^e 
with Spain, and sat in the parliament of 1 588, and in the assemblies 
tjf 1593, 1597 and 1601 for Hertfordshire. About 1589 he appears 
to have entered upon the duties of secretary of state, though he 
did not receive the ofiicial appointment till 1596. On the 20th 
of May 1591 he was knighted, and in August sworn of the privy 
council. In 1597 he was made chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and in 1598 despatched on a mission to Henry IV. 
of France, to prevent the impending alliance between that 
country and Spain. The next year he succeeded his father as 
master of the court of wards. On Lord Burghley’s death on 
theath of August both Essex and Baam desired to succeed him 
■ supreme direction of affairs, but the queen preferred the 
f her last great minister. On Es.sex’s disgrace, consequent 
_ sudden and unauthorized abandonment of his command 
\ (Ireland, Cecil’s conduct was worthy of high praise. “ By 
jnploying 1 ^ 0 ^^ in behalf of the Earl,” 

^ tboo), “ he has gained great credit 
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to himself both at home and abroad.” At this period began 
Cecil’s secret correspondence with James in Scotland. Hitherto 
Cecils enemies had persuaded James that the secretary was 
unfavourable to his claims to the English throne. An under- 
standing was now effected by which Cecil was able to assure 
James of his succession, ensure his own power and predominance 
m the new reign against Sir Walter Raleigh and other competitors, 
and secure the tranquillity of the lost years of Elizabeth, the 
conditions demanded by him being that all attempts of James 
to obtain parliamentary recognition of his title should cease, 
that an absolute respect should be paid to the queen’s feelings, 
and that the communications should remain a profound secret. 
Writing later in the reign of James, Cecil says : ” If Her Majesty 
hud known all I did, how well these (? she) should have known 
the innocency and constancy of my present faith, yet her age 
and orbity, joined to the jealousy of her sex, might have moved 
her to think ill of that which helped to preserve her.” ^ 

Such was the nature of these secret communications, which, 
while they aimed at securing for Cecil a fresh lease of power 
in the new reign, conferred undoubted advantages on the countiy. 
Owing to Cecil’s action, on the death of Elizabeth on the 24th of 
March 1603, James was proclaimed king, and took possession 
of the throne without opposition. Cecil was continued in his 
office, was created Baron C’ccil of Essendon in Rutlandshire 
on the 13th of May, Viscount Cranborne on the 20th of August 
1604, and carl of Salisbur\^ on the 4th of May 1605. He was 
elected chancellor of the University of Cambridge in February 
1601, and obtained the Garter in May 1606. Meanwhile Cecil’s 
success had completed the discontent of Raleigh, who, exasperated 
at his dismissal from the captaincy of the guard, became involved 
— whether innocently or not is uncertain — in the treasonable 
conspiracy known as the “ Bye Plot.” Cecil took a leading 
part in his trial in July 1603, and, though probably convinced 
of his guilt, endeavoured to ensure him a fair trial and rebuked 
the attorney-general, Sir Edward Coke, for his harshne.ss towards 
the prisoner. On the 6lh of May 1608 the office of lord treasurer 
was added to Salisbur\^’s other appointments, and the whole 
conduct of public affairs was placed solely in his hands. His 
real policy is not always easy to distinguish, for the king con- 
stantly interfered, and Cecil, far from holding any absolute or 
continuous control, wa,s often not even an advi.ser but merely 
a follower, simulating approval of schemes opposed to his real 
judgment. In foreign affairs his aim was to preserve the balance 
of power between France and Spain, and to secure the independ- 
ence of the Netherlands from either state. He also hoped, like 
his father, to make England the head of the Protestant alliance 
abroad ; and his last energies were expended in effecting the 
marriage in 1612 of the princess Elizabeth, James’s daughter, 
with the Elector Palatine. He was in favour of peare, preoccupied 
with the state of the finances at home and the decreasing revenue, 
and, though sharing Raleigh’s dislike of Spain, was instrumental 
in making the treaty with that power in 1604. In June 1607 
he promised the support of the government to the merchants 
who complained of Spanish ill-usage, but declared that the 
commons must not meddle with que.stions of peace and war. 
In 1611 he disapproved of the propo.sed marriage between the 
prince of Wales and the Infanta. His bias against Spain and 
his fidelity to the national interests render, therefore, his accept- 
ance of a pension from Spain a surprising incident in his career. 
At the conclusion of the peace in 1604 the sum Cecil received was 
£1000, which was raised the following year to £1500 ; while in 
1609 he demanded an augmentation and to be paid for each 
piece of information separately. If, as has been stated,’-^ he 
received a pension also from France, it is not improbable that, 
like his contemporary Bacon, who accepted presents from 
suitors on both sides and still gave an independent decree, 
Cecil may have maintained a freedom from comipting influences, 
while his acceptance of money as the price of information 
concerning the intentions of the government may have formed 

» Correspondence of King James VI. of Scotland with Sir R. Cecil, 
ed. by J. Bruce (Camden Soc., 1861), p. xl. 

■ Gardiner, History of England, i. 214. 
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part of a general polir\’ of culti\’ating good relations with the 
two great rivals of England (one advantage of which was the 
communication of plots formed against the government), and 
of maintaining the balance of power between them. 1 1 is difficult, 
however, in the absence of complete information, to understand 
the exact nature and signification of these strange relations. 

As lord treasurer Salisbury showed considerable financial 
ability. During the year preceding his acceptance of that 
office the expenditure had risen to £500,000, leaving, with an 
ordinary revenue of about £320,000 and the subsidies voted by 
parliament, a yearly deficit of £73,000. Lord Salisbury’ took 
advantage of the decision by the judges in the court of exchequer 
in Hates s case in favour of the king’s, right to le\7 impositions ; 
and (on the 28th of July i6o8) imposed new duties on articles 
of luxury and those ot fori'ign manufacture which competed with 
I'inglish goods, while lowering the dues on currants and tobacco, 
lb- tills measure, and by a more careful collection, the ordinary 
income was raised to £460,000, while £700,000 wiis paid off 
the debt, leaving at the beginning of 1610 the sum of £300,000. 
This was a substantial refomi, and if, as has been .stated, the 
“ tuUd result of Sali.sbury’s financial administration ” was “the 
halving of the debt at the co.st of doubling the deficiency,” ' 
ihe failure to secure a permanent improvement must be ascribed 
to the extravagance of James, who, disregarding liis minister’s 
entreaties and advice, continued to exceed his income by £149,000. 
But a want ol statesmanship had been shown by Salisbury 
in forcing the king’s legal right to lev}’ impositions against the 
remonstrances of the parliament. In tlie “great contract,” 
llie scheme now put forward by Salisbur}' for settling the finances, 
Ills lack of political wisdom was still more apparent. The 
C ommons were to guarantee a fixed annual subsidy, on condition 
of the abandonment of impositions and of the redress of grievances 
1 )} the king. An unworthy and undignified sv’stem of higgling 
and haggling was initiateil between the crown and the parlia- 
ment. Salisbury could only attribute the miscarriage of his 
.selu'me to the fact “that God did not bless it.” But Bacon 
regarded it w'ith severe disapproval, and in the parliament of 
t()i3, alter the trca.surer's death, he begged the king to abandon 
thesi- humiliating and dangerous bargaining.s, “that your 
majesty do for this parliament put off the person of a merchant 
and eontractor and rest upon the person of a king.” In fact, 
tlie \'icious princi])lc was introduced that a redress of grievances 
could onb be obtained by a payment of .subsidies. Tlu* identity 
of interests between the crown and the nation wliich hud made 
the reign of Elizabeth so glorious, and which .she hcnsclf had 
consummated on the occasion of her last public appearance 
by a free and voluntary concession ot these same imfxisilions, 
was now dcstrined, and a divergence of interests, made patent 
by vulgar bargaining, was substituted which .stimulated the 
disastrous .struggle between sovereign and pe(<pie, and paruly.sed 
the national development for two general iorus. 

Tins was scarcely a time to expect any favours for the Roman 
C’atliolics, but Salisbury, while fearing that the Roman Church 
in England would become a danger to the state, hud always been 
averse from prosecution for religion, and he attempted to dis- 
tinguish between the large body of law-abiding and loyal Roman 
Catholics and those connected with plots and intrigues against 
the throne and govemment, making the offer in Odober 1O07 
that if the pope would excommunicate those that rebelled against 
the king and oblige them to defend him against invasion, the 
lines for recusancy woul I be remitted and they would be allowed 
to keep priests in their houses. This Was a fair measure of 
toler.ition. His want of true statesmanship was shown with 
regard to the IVotestant Nonconformists, towards whom his 
attitude Wiis identical with that afterwards maintained by I^ud, 
and the same ideal pursued, namely that of material and oulward 
conformity, Salisbury employing almost the same words as the 
archbishop later, that “ unity in belief cannot be pre.served 
unless it is to be found in worship.’’ 

Bacon’s disparaging estimate of his cousin and rival was 

^ Speddini?, Life and Letters of Baron, iv. 276. 

^ Gardiner, History of England, i. igo. 
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probably tinged with some personal animus, and instigated by 
the hope of recommending himself to James as his successor; 
but there is little doubt that his acute and penetrating description 
of Sali.sbury to James as one “ fit to prevent things from growing 
worse but not fit to make them bett(*V,” as one “ gfreater in 
operatiom than in operv,'' is a true one.*’’ I'Tsewhere BaCon 
arcuses him “ of an artificial animating of the negij^tive ” — in 
modem language, of official obstruction and “ red tape.” But in 
one instance at least, when he advised James not to press forward 
too hastily the union of England and Scotland, a nieivsure which 
especially a]>pealed to Bacon's imagination and was ardently 
desired by him, Salisbury showed a prudence and judgment 
superior to his illustrious critic. It can scarcely be denied that 
he rendered substantial services to tlie stati* in times of great 
difficulty and perplexity, and these .services would probably have 
been greater and more permanent luul he served a better king and 
in more propitious limes. Both iClizabeth and James found a 
security in Salisbur}’ ’s calm good sense, safe, orderly official mind 
and practical experience of business, of which there was no 
guarantee in the restlessness of I'isscx, the enterprise of Raleigh 
or the sjH’Culalum of Bacon. On the other hand, be was neither 
guided nor inspired Iw any great principle or ideal, he contributed 
nothing towards the .settlerni!nt of tlie great national problems, 
and he precipitatid by his ill-advised action the disastrous 
struggle betwi’cn crown and parliament. 

Lord Salisbur)' died on tlu* 24111 of May 1612, at the parsonage 
house at Marlborough, while returning to London from taking the 
waters at Bath. During lus long political career he Imd ama.ssed 
a large fortune, besides inheriting a eonsideral »le portion of Lord 
Burghley’s landed estate. In 1607 Ik* cxi'hanged, at the king’s 
re(]uest, his esUxle of Theobalds in Hertfordshire for Hatfield. 
Here he built the magnificent house of which he himself eoneeived 
the plans and the design, but which he did not live to inhabit, 
it.s completion almost eoini'iding witli his death. In person and 
figure he was in strange contrast with his rivals at court, being 
diminutive in .stature, ill-formed and weak in healfti. Elizabeth 
.styled him her pygmy ; his enemies delighted in vilifying his 
“ wry neck,” “ crooked back ” and “ .splay foot,” and in Jkicon’s 
essay on “ Deformity,” it was said, “ the world takes notice that 
lie paints out his little cousin to the life.’’ ^ Molin, the Venetian 
ambassador in England, gives a similar description of his person, 
but adds that he had “ a noble countenani'e and features.” ^ 
Lord Salisbury wrote The State anti IhgmUe oj a Secretaire oj 
Estate's P/ace (publ. 1642, reprinted in Uarleian Miscellany y ii. 
and Somers Tracts (1809), v. ; see also Uarleian MSS, 305 and 
354), and /In Answer to Ceriain Scandalous Papers scattered 
abroad under Colour oj a (Jatholieh /Idmonitum (i6o(>), justifying 
his attitude towards recu.sants after the discovery of the tiun- 
powder l*lot (Harl. Misc, ii. ; Somers Tracts, \.), He niurrieil 
Elizabeth, daughter of W illiam lirooke, slh Baron Cobhiun, 
by whom, besides one daughter, he had William (1 591-1668), hi.s 
suciH'.s.sor as 2nd earl. 

comi)k'le file ol Robert Cedi lias been altemjiled, but the 
miitenalb for it are very extensive, iMdiiding Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Srrtfs, Margins of Salisbury’s MSS. (sup<Tseaing former reports in 
the series), from whicli MSS. .seli’clions wore publisjied in 1740 by 
S. Haynes, by Wm. Murdin in 1759, by Jolin Bruce, in The i orrc~ 
spondence of King James \T. with .Sir Rnhcrt Cecil, in iHOi (Camden 
Society), and by lu] l.odge, in Illustrations 0/ b.uglish History, in 1838. 

The 2nd earl of Salisbury, who sided with the parliamenl 
during the Civil War and represented his party in riigotiations 
witli the king at Uxbridge and at Newport, was siii'cceded by his 
grand.son James (164.8 1683) as 3rd carl. James’s de.srendanl, 
James, the 7th earl (1748-1823), who was lord chamberlain of 
the royal household from 1783 to 1804, was created marqin ss of 
Salisbury in 1789. His son and successor, Janies Bu^wnlow 
William, the 2nd marquess (1791-1868), married Trances Mary, 
daughter of Barnlier Ga.scoyne of ( hildwall Jfali, Lancashire, 
and look the name of Gascoyne before tkit ol C^icil. He was 
lord privy seal in 1852 and lord president of the council in 1858-- 
1859 i his son and heir was the famous prime minister. 

Speddiiig, Life and Letters of Baton, iv. 278 note, 270. 

* ChamDerlain to Carlclon, Birch's Court of King James, i. 214. 

* Cal. oj State Papers : Venetian, x. 515. 
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SALISBURY, THOMAS DE MONTACUTE, 4TH Earl of 

(1388-1428), was son of John, the third earl, who was executed 
in* 1400 as a supporter of Richard 11 . rhomas was granted part 
ol his father's estates and summoned to parliament in 1409, 
Uiough not fully restorefl till He was present throughout 

the^campaign of Agincouri m 1.4 ^ 5 ^ naval engagement 

l>efon llaiileur in In expedition of 1417-iii he served 

with increasing distinction, and especially at the siege of Rouen. 
Liur^g tlie spring 0/ 1^^ held an independent command, 

capturing heiamp, Jlonfleur and other towns, was appointed 
lieutenant gcfitTal ol Normandy, and created earl of lercht. 
In 142c- he was in chief command in Maine, and defeated the 
Maredial di Kicux near Le Mans. When Herir>' V. went home 
next \c.ii Salisliury remained in France as the chief lieutenant 
of 'i honi.is.duke ol Clarence. The duke, through his own ru.sh- 
n,-.v.. w.is deteated at JJauge on the 21st of March 1421. Salisbury 
rarnc up with the archers loo late to retrieve the day, but recovered 
the liodies of the dead, and liy a skilful retreat averted further 
disaster. J I e .si )on gat liered a i resh force, and in J une was able to 
lejiorl to the king “ this jiart ol your land .stood in good plight 
never so well as now.” {I'ucdvra, x. 131). Salisbury's success 
in Maine inaikcd liim out as John of Bedford’s chief lieutenant 
in tlie wai alter Henry's death. In 1423 he was appointed 
governor ol Champagne, and by his dash and vigour .secured one 
of the chiel victories ol the war at Cravant on tlie 30th of July. 
Subse(|uent operations completed the conquest of Champagne, 
anti left Salisl>ury free to join B(;dlord at Vcrncuil. There on 
Uie 17th of August, 1424, it was hi.s “judgment and valour” 
tfiat won the day. During the next three years Sali.sl)ury wa.s 
employed on the Norman border and in Maine. After a year’s 
visit to i'higland he returned to the chief command in the field in 
July, 1428. Against the judgment of Bedford he determined 
to make Orleans his princijial objective, and begun the siege on 
the i2tli of October. Broseculing it with his wonted vigour 
lie stormed 'J'ourelles, the castle which protected the southern end 
of the bridge Across the Loire, on the 24th of October. Tliree 
days later whilst surveying the city from a window in Tourelles 
lie was wounded by a cannon-shot, and died on the 3rd of 
November 1428. Salisbury was the most skilful soldier on the 
English side after the death of Henry V. Though employed on 
diplomalie missions both by Henry V. and Bedford, he took no 
part in politics save for a momentary support of Humphrey, 
duke of (iloucester, during his visit to England in 1427-1428. 
lie was a patron of John Lydgati*, who presented to him his 
book The Ptlffnm (now Harley MS. 4826, with a miniature of 
Salisbury, engraved in Strutt’s AVga/ Antiquities), By his first 
wife Eleanor Holand, daughter of 'I’homas, carl of Kent, Salisbury 
bad an only daughter Alice, in her right earl of Sali.sbiiry, who 
married Richard Neville, and was mother of Warwick the King- 
maker. His second wife Alice was grand-daughter of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, and after his death married William dc la Bole, duke of 
Suffolk. 

The chief accounts of Salisbury’s campaign.s are to be found in the 
(ienta Ileum i Quinti, edited by B. Williams for the Eng. Hist. Soc. 
(TAmdoii, 1850) in the Heurtei Quinti (erroneously attnbuted to 
nionias ol Elmham), edited by T. Heanie (Oxford, 1727); the 
Chnmiqur of E. de Monstrelet, edited by E. D. d'Arcq {l*aris, 1857- 
i HOa) : the Chnmujues of Jehan de Waurin, edited by W. and 
E. 1 .. C. I’. Hardy (London, i86^-iS()i) ; and the Chromque de la 
Puccllr of G. Cou-sinol, edited by Vallet de Vinville (Pans, 1850). 
For modem accounts see Sir J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York 
(Oxford, iHiji) ; and C. Oman, Political History ol England, 1377- 
1485 (lAimlon, iyo6). (C. L. K.) 

SALISBURY. WILUAM LONGSWORD (or Longesp^e), 
Earl of (d. 122b), was an illegitimate son of Henry II. In 
iiq 8 he received from King Richard I. the hand of Isabella, or 
Ela (d. 1261), daughter and heiress of William, earl of Salisbury^ 
and was granted this title with the lands of the earldom. He 
held many high offices under John, and commanded a section 
of the English forces at Bouvines (1214), when he was made a 
prisoner. He remained faitltful to the royal house except for 
a fewmonths in 1216, when John’s cause seemed hopelessly 
lost, was also a supporter of Hubert de Burgh. In 1235 


he went on an expedition to Gascony, being wrecked on the 
Isle of Re on the return voyage. The hardships of this adventure 
undermined his health, and he died at Salisbury on the 7th of 
March 1226, and was buried in the cathedral there. The eldest 
of Long.sword’s four sons, William (c. 12 12-1250) did not receive 
his father’s earldom, although he is often called earl of Salisbury. 
In 1247 he led the English crusaders to join the French at 
Damietta and was killed in battle with the Saracens in February 
1250. 

SALISBURY, a township of Litchfield county, in the north- 
western corner of Connecticut, U.S.A. Pop. (iqoo) 3489. Area, 
about 58 sq. m. Salisbury is served by the (^entral New England, 
and the New York, New Haven, & Hartford railways. In the 
township are several villages, including Salisburj^' f^akeville, 
Lime Rock, Chapinvillc and Ore Hill. Much of the township is 
hilly, and Bear Mountain (2355 ft.), near the Massachusetts 
line, is the highest elevation in the state. I'he Housatonic 
river forms the ea.stern boundary. The township is a summer 
re.sorl. In it are the Scoville Memorial Library (about 8000 
volumes in 1910) ; the Hotchkiss preparatory school (opened in 
1892, for boys) ; the Salisbury School (Protestant Episcopal, 
lor boys), removed to Salisbury from Staten Island in 1901 and 
formerly St Austin’s school ; the 'l aconic School (1896, for girls) ; 
and the Connecticut School for Imbeciles (establi.shed as a private 
institution in 1858). Among the manufactures are charcoal, 
pig-iron, car wheels ami general castings at Lime Rock, cutlery' 
at Lakeville, and knilc-handles and rubber brushes at Salisbu^\^ 
The iron mines are among the oldest in the country ; mining 
began probably as early as 1731. 

The first setlleniient within the lownsliip was made in 1720 by 
Dutchmen and Ijiglishmen, who m 1 7U1 had bought from the Indians 
a tract ol land along the Housatoun., called “ Weatogue ’’ — an 
Indian word said to mean “ tin* wigwam jdace.” In 17^2 the 
town.shii> was surveyed with its jiresent boundanes, and in 1738 the 
land (exclusive of that litdd under previous grants) was auciioncd 
by the stall' at Hartford. In that year lh<‘ present name was 
adoj)ted, and in 17 p the township was incorporated. 

See Malcolm D. Rudd, Au Hisiorual Sketch of Salisbury, Con- 
nmtiiut (New York, iHgo) ; and Ellen S. Bartlett, “ Salisl)urv,’' 111 
I he Connecticut Quarterly, vol. iv. No. 4, pp. 345 sq(j. (Mafllord, 
Coun., 1898). 

SALISBURY, a city and municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Wiltshire, England, 83I m." W. by S. 
of London, on the London and South-Western and Great Western 
railways. Pop. (1901) 17,117. Its situation is beautiful. 
Viewed from the hills w'hich surround it the city is seen to lie 
among flat meadows mainly on the north bank of the river 
Avon, w'hich is here joined by' four tributaries. I'he magnificent 
cathedral stands close to the river, on the .south side of the city, 
the streets of which are in part laid out in scjuares called the 
“ Chequers.” To the north rises the bare upland of Salisburv 
Plain. 

The cathedral church of St Mary is an unsurjiassed example of 
Early Englrsh architecture, begun and completed, save its sjnre htkI 
a few details, witliin one brief iieriud (i 220-1 200). There is a tiadi- 
tion, sujiportecl by jirobability, that l^lias de Derhain, canon of the 
cathedral (d, 1245), was the pnncijial architect. He was at Salisbury 
in 1220-1229, and had previously taken part in the eri:ctioii ol the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. The building is 473 ft. 
in extreme length, the length of the nave bemg 229 ft. (> m., the 
choir 151 ft , and the lady chapel 08 It. 6 in. The width of the 
nave is 82 ft. and the height 84 ft. The .sjjire, tlie highest in I 'ngUind, 
measures 404 ft. (For plan, see Architecture : Romanesque and 
Gothic in England.) The catliedral, standing in a broad grassy close, 
consists of a nave of ten bays, with aisles and a lofty north jxirch, 
main transepts with eastern aisles, choir with aisles, les.ser transejits, 
presbvtery and lady chapel. 'I’he hvo ujiper storeys of the tower 
and the spire above are early Decorated. The west front, the last 
portion of the unginal building comjileted, bears in its rich oma- 
mentatioii signs of the transition to the Decora teil style, the perfect 
uniformity of the building is no less remarkable within tlian without. 
The frequent use of Purbeck marble for shafts contrasts beaut dull v 
with the delicate grey freestone which is the jirincipal building 
matenal. In the nave is a series of monuments of much iniere.st, 
which were placed here by James Wyatt, who, in an unhappy 
restoration of the cathedral (1782-1791), dt'stroyed many' magnificent 
stained-glas.s windows which had escaped the Reformation, and also 
removed two Perpendicular chapels and the detached belfry which 
stood to the north-west of the catliedral. One of the memorials is a 
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small figure of a bishop in robes. This was long connected with the 
ct remony of the ’ boy bishop," wluch, as practised both here and 
el -.eu here until its suppression bj’ gueeii Lhzabeth, consisted m tin* 
eLcLion of a choir-bov as bi.'.liop ” during the period between St 
Nicholas' and Holv innocents' Days. "J'he figure was supjiosed to 
represent a liov who died during his tenancy of the olhce. But such 
small figures occur elsewliere, and have been supposed to mark 
the sei>arate bunal-plact* ot tiie heart. The ladv chaixd is tiie earliest 
part t>f th" original building, «is the west end is the latt‘st. 1 he 
cloisters, south of the cinirch, were built dircf'lh aflei its completion. 
The cha}iter-house is ol the time of Edward 1 ., a very hue octagonal 
example, with a remarkal)le serie.s ol contem})orarv scul]>tures. 
Tlie library contains many valualde MSS. and anen^nt punted books. 
The diocc'.e covers iiearl) the \\Uole ol Doi'selshiie, tlie greater jKirl 
of Wiltsliire anfl very small portions ol Herkshin-, Hamiishire, 
Somersetshire and Devonshire. 

There are three ancient ])arish churches: St Martin's, with square 
tower and sjiire, and ])ossessirig a Norman tout and Earh Eugh.sli 
portions 111 the choir ; St J'hotn.is’s (ol Canterbury), founded in i^^o 
as [I clia]iel to the cathedral, and rebuilt lu the 15th centui v ; and St 
ICdmund's, founded as the collegiate chnrcli of .secular canons m 
ijoS. but subsequently lebuill in the 1 VriiemUcnlar period. Tlie 
lesidence ot the college ol secular priests is (iccupied by the niodeni 
ecclesiastical college ol St Edmund's, louiuleii in 1S7J. St John's 
eluipel, loutnled by Bislioj) Robert Hmgham in the centurv, is 
o« ( npied by a dwelling-house. 'There is a beautitnl chapel uttachetl 
to the St Nicliolas hospital. The ]>ouliry cross, or high cross, an 
open he.xagon witii six arches and a central ]ulUr, was erected by 
Lord Moiitacute before IJJ5. In the market-place is MarocliettTs 
statue to Sidney HerlaTt, L.nrd Herbert til Lea 'Tlie modern public 
building'^ include the ( ourl -house, market, corn exchange and theatre. 

A park was laid out in 18S7 to commemorate the jubilee of Vjueeii 
Vn tona, ami in the .same year a statue wiis erected to Henry I'^awcetl, 
tie- eeoiiomi'-.t, who was iMirn at Salisbury. .Among remaining 
spi'Ciineus ol aiicient domestic architecture niay be mentioned the 
baiujuetirg-liall of John Halle, wool merchant, built about 1470; 
and Audley House, ladonging also to the 1 ijth eouturv, and repaired 
in iSSi as a diocesan cliuitli house. There are a large iiumlkT ot 
ediuational and other cliariUes, inckulmg the bishop's grammar I 
mIiooI, (Jueen Elizabeth’s grammar scliool, the St .Nicholas Iiosjutal 
and Trinity hospital, founded by \gues Hotfenham m Brew- 

ing, tanning, carjiet-makmg and the maiiutacture of hardware ami 
ol boots and shoes are earned on, and there is a loiisiderable agricuE 
tural trade. The city is governed by a mayor, 7 aldermen and 21 
councillors Area, lyio.u.res. 

History.- The neighbourhood of Salisbury is rich in anti 
quities. The famous meg.ilithic remains of Stonehenge (<?.7i.)are 
not far distant. Erom Milford Hill and Fishetton 
Sarum. prehistoric relics have brecn brought to the fine 

Blackmore Museum in the city. But the .site mo.st 
intimately associated with Salisbury is that of Old Sarmi, the j 
history of which forms the preface to tltal of the modern city. 
This IS a desolate place, lying a short distance north of Salisbury, 
with a huge mound guarded by a fo.s.se and earthworks. The 
summit IS hollowed out like a crater, its rim surmounted bv 
a rampart .so deeply cut awav that its inner side rises like 
a sheer wall of chalk 100 ft. high. 

Old Sarum was probably one of the chief fortrcs.ses of the early 
Britons and was known to tlie Romans as Sorbtodmium. C'erdic, 
founder of the We.st Saxon kingdom, fixed his seat there in the 
beginning of the 6tli century. Alfred .strengthened the ea.stle, 
and it was selected ])y Edgar as a place of national assembly 
to devise means of checking the Danes. Under Edw^ard the 
Confessor it posses-sed a mint. 'The ecclesiastical imjx)rtanee 
of Old Sarum begin.s with the establishment of a nunnery by 
Edward the (‘onfc3.sor. Early in the 8th century \\'iltshirc had 
been divided between the new dioce.se of Slierljorne and that of 
Winchester. About q2o a bishopric had Ijeen created at Rams- 
bur>L ea.st of Savernak Forest ; to this Sherborne was joined in 
1058 and in 1075/0 Old Sarum became the seat of a bishopric, 
iran.sf erred hither from Slierliorne. Osmund, the .second bi-shop, 
revised the form of communion service in general use, compiling 
a missal which forms the groundwork of the celebrated “ Sarum 
Use.” The “ Sarum Breviary ” was printed at Venice in 1483, 
and upon this, the most widely prevalent of Engli.sh liturgies, 
the prayer-books of Edward VI. were mainly based. Osmund 
also built a cathedral, in the form of a plain cross, and this was 
traceable in the very dry summer of 1834. Old Sarum could 
have afforded little room for a cathedral, bishop’s palace, 
garrison and townsfolk. The priests complained of their bleak 


and waterless abode, and still more of its transference to the 
i keeping of lay castellans. Soldiers and priests were at perpetual 
I feud ; and after a licimce had been granted by Pope Honorius 
HE, it was decided to move down into the fertile Avon valley. 
In 1102 the notorious bishop, Roger* Poore, by virtue his 
I oftice of sheriff, obtained custody of the castle and the gram of 
! a comprehensive charter irom Henry 1 . wliich confirmed and 
1 extended the possessions of the ecclesiastical establishment, 

! annexed new benefactions and granted pierpetuaJ freedcpm in 
i markets and fairs from all lolls and customs. This was confirmed 
by Henr>’ 11 ., John, and Henry HI. With the building of New 
Sarum in the 13th centurv' and the translereiice to it ot the see, 
Old Sarum lapsed to the crown. It has since changed hands 
several times, and under James 1 . formeil purl ol the property 
of the earldom ot Salishurv'. By the 16th centurv it was almo.st 
entirely in ruins, and in ibo8 it was ordered that tlu' town walls 
i should be entirely dernoli.shed. The borough returned two 
I members to parliament from 1205 until 1832 wlnai it was de- 
prived of representation by the Relorm Airt, tlie prniligc of 
election lieing vested in Ihi* proprietors tif certain free burgage 
tenures. In the 14th century the town apjiears to have lieen 
divided into aldermanries, tlie will of one John atte Slone, dated 
j 1 30 1, including a lieque.st of land within the aldermanry ol 
I Newton. In 1101 Henry 1 , granted a yearly fair for seven davs, 
on August 14 and tor three days before and after. Henry 111 . 
granted unotlier fair for three davs from June 28, and Richard 
H. for eight days from September 30. 

The new city, under tl\e name ot New Sarum (New' Saresbur\', 
Salisbury) immediately began to spring up round thi‘ (‘nthedrul 
! close. A charter of licnry III. in 1227 recites the 
removal from Old Sarum, the king's ratification and - 

his laying tht‘ foundation-stone of the church. It 
then grants and confirms to the bishops, canons and citizens, 
all liberties and iree customs previously enjoyed, and declares 
New' Sarum to be a free city and to constitute for ever part of the 
liishop's demesne. During the three following centuries periodical 
disputes arose between the bishop and the towm, ending generally 
in the complete submission of the latter. One of these resulted 
in 1472 in the grant of a new' charter by Edward IV. empowering 
the bishop to enforce the regular eketion of a mayor, and to 
make laws for governing the town. In 1611 the city obtained 
a charter of incorporation from James 1 . un<lcr the title of 
“mayor and commonalty” of the city of New Sarum, the 
governing body to consist of a mayor, recorder and twenty- 
foiir aldermen, with power to make by-law's. 4 'his charter was 
renewed by Charles I. and confirmed by Cromwell in 1056. 
The latter recites that since the deprivation of archbishops 
and bishops, by parliament, the mayor and commonalty have 
bought certain posse.ssions of the late bishop of New Sarum, 
together with fairs and markets. These it confirms, consliliites 
the town a city anil county, subjects the clo.se to its jurisdiction 
and invests the bailiff with the powers of a .sheriff. In 1(150 
with the restoration of the bishojis, the ancient charter of tlie 
city was revived and that of 165(1 cancelled. In 1684 during the 
friction between Charles 11 . and the towns, Salisbury surrendered 
its charter voluntarily. Imur years later in 1688 James H. 
restored to all cities their ancient charters, aivl the bishop 
continued to hold New Sarum as his demesne until 1835. 'The 
Municipal ('orporations Act of that year reported that Sali.sbury 
was .still govemiid under the charter of 1611, os modified by later 
ones of Charles IE, James II. and Anne. 

In 1221 Henry HI. granted the bishop a fair for two days from 
Augu.st 14, which in 1227 was prolonged to eight days. Two 
general fairs were obtained from Cromwell in 1656, on the 
Tuesday before Wliit-Sunday and on the Tuesday in the second 
week before Michaelmas. In 1702 the fairs were held on the 
Tuesday after January 6, on the 7 ’uesday and Wednesday after 
March 25, on Whil-Monday, on the second Tuesday in September, 
on the second Tuesday after October 10, and on the Tuesday 
before Christmas Day ; in 1888 on July 15 and October 18 ; and 
now on the Tuesdays after January 6 and October 10. A large 
pleasure -fair was held until recently on Whit -Monday and 
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Tuesday, but in 1888 thb was reported as of bad character and I 
it is now discontinued. A grant ol a week y market on Tuesday 1 
wirobtained from Henry 111 . in .== 7 . In 1*40 this privilege 
was lK:mg almsed, a daily market being held, which was fimUly 
prol.ib.tcd in .361. In 131b a market on Saturday 8^“^ 
bv f.dward II. and in .656 another on eveiy second Tuesday 
by ( romwell. In lyf-O a wl.olesale cloth market was appointed 
to be held yearly on Aiigu.M 24. In 1888 and 1891 the market 
(iiiys^vcre 'J’uesdity und Saturday. A great corn-market is now 
Jielcl every 'i'ln'sdaV. a cattle market on altcmale luesdays, a«d 
a cheese market on ilie second Thursday in the month. Salisbury 
returned two niembers to parliament until 1885 when the number 
wa.> n^dueed lo one. As early as 1334 the town took part in 
l(;rejgn trade and was renowned for its breweries and woollen 
mariidaeLories, and the latter industry continued until the 17th 
(■erltll^^', but has now entirely declined. Commerciiil activity 
gave rise to numerous confraternities amongst the various trades, 
sueh as those of tlie tailors, weavers and cutlers. The majority 
originated under Kdward IV., though tlie most ancient that 
ol the tailors- was said to have been formed under Henry Vi. 
and still existed in 183s. 'i'he manufacture of cutlery, once a 
flourishing industry, is now decayed. 

S(*t> Victoria Countv History. Wiltshire ; Sir R. C. Hoare, History 
of Aew Sarutn (1843) ; and History of Old Sarum (1843). 

SALISBURY, a town and the county-scat of Wicomico county, 
Maryland, U.S.A., on the Wicomico river, aluiut 23 m. from its 
mouth. Pop. (1000) 4277, of whom 1006 were negroes. It is 
served by the Jlaltimorc, Chesapeake & Atlantic (which has 
shops here), and the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
railways, and by steamers on the Wicomico river, which 
has a channel g ft. deep ; Salisbury is the head of navigation, 
drain, vegetables and lumber are shipped along the coast. 
Salisbury was founded in 1732, organized as a town in 1812, 
and incorporated in 1854 and again in 1888. 

SALISBURY, a (ity and the county -.seat of Rowan county, 
North Caroling, ILS.A., about 120 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 
Pop. (i8go) 4418; (igoo) 6277, of whom 2408 were negroes. 
Salisbury is served by the Southern railway, which has repair 
shops here, ll is the seat of Livingstone College (African 
Methodist I'lpiscopal, removed from Concord to Salisbury in 
1882, chartered 1885). There is a national cemetery here, 
in which 1 2,147 Federal soldiers are buried. The city has various 
immulac.tures and is the trade centre of the surrounding farming 
country. Salisbury was founded aiiout 1753, was first incorpo- 
rated as a town in 1755 and first eharterecl as a city in 1770. 
During the C'ivil War tiiere was a Confederate militaiy prison 
here. On the 12th of April 1865 the main body of General 
George Stoneman’s cavalry encountered near Salisbury a force 
of about 3000 C'onfederatcs under General William M. Gardner, 
and captured 1364 prisoners and 14 pieces of artillery. 

SALISHAN, the name of a linguistic family of North American 
Indian tribes, the more important of which are the .Salish (Flat- 
heads), Hellacoola, Clallam, Colville, Kalispel, Lummi, Nisqually, 
Okimigiui, Puyallup, QuinauH, Sanpoil, Shushwap, Skokomish, 
Songeesh, Spokan and Tulalip. They number alxiut 20,000, 
and live in the southern part of British Columbia, the coast of 
Oregon, and the north-west of Washington, Montana and Idaho. 

SALLl (Sid), a seaport on the Atlantic coiist of Morocco, on 
the north side of the Bu Hagrag opposite Rabat (^.».). Pop. 
about 30,000. The shrine of Sidi Abd Allah Hasfin in Salli 
is so sacred lus to close the strecT in wliich it stands to any but 
Moslems. Outside the town walls there is no security for life 
or property. A bar at the mouth of the river excludes vessels 
of more than two hundred tons ; steamers lie outside, communi- 
aiting with the port by lighters of native build manned by 
descendants of the pirates known as “ Salli Rovers.’* (See 
Bakiury Pirates.) 

BALLOt DENIS DE, Sieur de la Coiidraye [pseudonym Sieur 
d*HidQnvillc\ (1626-1660), French writer, and founder of the 
first French literary and scientific journal, was Ixim at Paris 
in 1626, In 1665 he published the first number of the Journal 
drs The Journal^ under his direction, Wixs suppressed 


after the thirteenth number, but was revived shortly afterwards. 
He died in Paris on the 14th of May 1669. 

SALLUST [Gaius Sallustius Crispus] (86-34 b.c.), Roman 
historian, belonging to a well-known plebeian family, was bom 
at Amitemum in the country of the Sabines. After an ill-spent 
youth he entered public life, and was elected tribune of the 
people in 52, the year in which Clodius was killed in a street 
l3rawl by the followers of Milo. Sallust was opposed to Milo 
and to Pompey’s party and to the old aristocracy of Rome. 
From the first he was a decided partisan of Caesar, to whom 
he owed such political advancement as he attained. In 50 he 
was removed from the senate by the censor Appius Claudius 
Pulchcr on the ground of gross immorality, the real reason 
probably being his friendship for Caesar. In the following year, 
no doubt through Caesar’s influence, he was reinstated and 
appointed quaestor. In 46 he was praetor, and accompanied 
Caesar in his African campaign, which ended in the decisive 
defeat ol the remains of the Pompeian party at Thapsus. As 
a reward for his services, Sallust was appointed governor of the 
province of Numidia. In this capacity he was guilty of such 
oppression and extortion that only the influence of Caesar 
enabled him to escape condemnation. On his return to Rome 
he purchiised and laid out in great splendour the famous gardens 
on the Quirinal known as the Horti Sallustiam. He now retired 
from public life and devoted himself to historical literature. 
His account of the Catiline conspiracy (Df amjurationc Cahlinae 
or Helium Caiilinarium) and of the Jugurthine War (Helium 
] iigurthinum) have come down to us complete, together with 
fragments of his larger and most important work (HisUmac), 
a history of Rome from 78-67, intended as a continuation of 
L. Cornelius Sisenna’s work. The Catiline Conspiracy (his first 
published work) contains tlie history of the memorable year 63. 
Sallust adopts tlie usually ai'ccpted view of Catiline, and describes 
him as the deliWrate foe of law, order and morality, without 
attempting to give any adequate explanation of his views and 
intentions. Catiline, it must be remembered, had supported 
the party of Sulla, to whic'h Sallust was opposed. Then* may be 
truth in Mommsen's suggestion that he was particularly anxious 
to clear his patron (!aesar of all ('omplicity in tin* cons})iracy. 
Anyhow, the subject gave him the opportunity of showing off 
his rhetoric at the expense of the old Roman aristocracy, wdiose 
degeneracy he delighted to paint in the blackest colours. On 
the whole, he is not unfair towards Cicero. His Jugurlhtne War, 
again, though a valuable and interesting monograph, is not a 
satisfactory performance. We may a.«.sume that lie hud collected 
materials and put together notes for it during his governor- 
.ship of Numidia. Here, too, he dwells upon the feeblintvss of 
the senate and aristocracy, too often in a tiresome, moralizing 
and philosophizing vein, but as a militar)' histor)' the work is 
unsatisfactor)^ in the matter of geographical and chronological 
details. The extant fragments of the Histories (some di.scovcred 
in 1886) are enough to show the political partisan, who took 
a keen plca.surc in describing the reaction against the dictator's 
policy and Icgi.slation after his death. The loss of the work 
is to lx‘ regretted, as it must have thrown much light on a very 
eventful period, embracing the war against Sertorius, the 
campaign.s of Lurullus against Mithradates of Pontus, and the 
victTjries of the great Pompey in the East. Two letters (Duae 
epistolae de republica ordtnanda), letters of political counsel 
and advice addressed to Cae.sar, and an attack upon Cicero 
(Jnvectwa or Declamatio in Ciceronem), frequently attributed 
to Sallust, are probably the work of a rhetorician of the first 
century A.D., also the author of a counter-invective by Cicero. 
Sallust is highly spoken of by Tacitus (Annals, iii. 30) ; and 
Quintilian (ii. 5, x. i), who regards him as superior to Livy, 
does not hesitate to put him on a level with Thucydides. On 
the whole the verdict of antiquity was favourable to Sallust 
as an historian. He struck out for himself practically a new 
line in literature, his prc<leccs.sors having been little better than 
mere dry-as-dust chroniclers, whereas he endeavoured lo explain 
the connexion and meaning of events, and was a successful 
delineator of character. I'he contrast between his early life 
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and the high moral tone adopted by him in his writings was 
frequently made a subject of reproof against him ; but there 
is no reason why he should not have reformed. In any case^ 
his knowledge of his own former weaknesses may have led him 
to take a pessimistic view of the morality of his fellow-men, and 
to judge them scverelv. His model was Thucydides, whom he 
imitated in his truthfulness and impartiality, in the introduction 
of philosophizing reflections and speeches, and in the brevity 
of his style, sometimes bordering upon obscurity. His fondness 
tor old words and phrases, in which he imitated his contemporary 
(!)ato, was ridiculed as an affectation ; but it was just this 
affectation and his rhetorical exaggerations that made Sallust 
a favourite author in the 2nd century a.d. and later. 

Editions and translations in various languages are numerous. 
Editiu prmceps (M/^) • (text) K. Dietsch (187.1) , 11 . Jordan 

(iH« 7) ; A. Eussner (18H7) ; (text and noU\s) F. D. Gcrlach (1823 
1831), F. Kritz (1H28-1853; ed. minor, 1856); C H. Frotscher 
(1830) : C Menvalo (1852) ; F. Jacobs, H. Wirz (1804); G. Long, 
ri‘\ ispd bv j. G Frazer, with chief fragments of Histones (18S4) ; 
W . \V. Capes (1884) ; Enghsh translation by A. W Pollard (1882). 
There are many separate editions of the Catihna and Juj^mtha, 
chiefl> for school use. The friigments have been edited by 1 '. Kritz 
(1S53) and B. Maurenbrechcr (1891-1803) ; and there is an Italian 
translation (with notes) ol the siipjiosititious letters by C.. Vitlon 
(1897). On Sallust generally 1 . W. Ldbell's Zuv Heurihetlun^ ties S. 
(1818) should still be consulted ; there are also treatises by T. Vogel 
(1857) and M. Jager (1879 and 1884), T. Rambeau (1879) ; L. 
Constans, De sernwne Sallustiano (18S0) ; P Bellez/a, Det fonti c 
delV auioriUl sionca di Sallustw (1891) ; and s])etial lexicon by 
O. Eichert (1883). The sections in 'reiiftel-Schwabe's History of 
Roman Literature are full of information ; see also bibliogranhy ol 
Sallust for 1878-1898 by B. Mauretdirechcr in C. Bursuin, Jahres 
bevicht iiber die Fortschntte drr blassischen A Uertumswissevsthaft 
(1900) 

SALMASIUS, CLAUDIUS, the Latinized name of Claude 
Saumai.se (1588-1653), French cla.ssical scholar, born at Semur- 
en-Auxois in Burgundy on the 15th of April 1588. His father, 
a counsellor of the parlement of Dijon, sent him, at the age of 
sixteen, to Paris, where he became intimate with (asaubon. 
He proceeded in 1606 to the university of Heidelberg, w'herc he 
devoted himself to the classics. 

Here ho embraced Protestantism, the religion of his mother ; and 
his first puldication (i(»o8) was an edition ofawork by NilusCabasilas, 
archbishop of 'riiessalomea, in the 14th century, against the primacy 
of the pojio {De firnnatu J^apai), and of a similar tract by IIk* ('ala- 
bnan monk Barkiam (d. i . 1348). In 1(109 he brought out an edition 
of Florus. He then returned to Burgundy, and qualified for the 
succes:,ion to his father’s jiost, uhich he e\eritiuilly lost on account of 
his religion. In i(>2o he published Ca.saubon’s iiote.s on the Augustan 
History, v\ith copmiis aiiditions ol his own. In 1(123 married Anne 
Meiciei, a Protestant lady of a distiiigui.shed lamily ; the union 
uas by no means a liappy one, his wile being represented as a second 
Xaiithipiie. In i()29 Salmasius produced his magnum ofyus as a 
critic, Ills commentary on Solinus's Polyhistor, or rather on Phny, to 
whom Sohnus is indebted for the most important part of his work, 
tireatly as this coiiiineiitary may have lieen overrated by his con- 
temporaries, it is a nionumenl oi learning and industry. Salmasius 
leariied v\rabu: to qualify Jumself for the botanical part of Ins ta.sk, 
Altfi' declining overtures from Oxford, J’adua and Bologna, in i(»3i 
he accepted tlie profc-ssotship formerly held by Joseph Scaliger at 
Leiden. Although tlie appointment in many ways suited him, he 
lound the climate trying ; and he was persistently attacked by a 
jealous (,lique, le.l by ]>aniel Heinsius, who as university librarian 
refused him acce.ss to the books he wished to consult. Shortly after 
hi8 removal to Holland, he composed, at the retjuest of Prince 
h're<lerick of Nassau, his treatise on the military system of the Romans 
{De re militan Ronianorum), winch was not published until i(»57. 
Other works followetl, mostly philological, but including a denuncia- 
tion of wigs and liair-powder, and a vindication of moderate and 
lavviul interest for inon -y, which, although it drew' down upon him 
many expostulations Iroin law’ycrs and theologians, induced the 
Dutch Church to admit money-leiidi*rs to tlie sacrament. His 
treatise De primatu Papae (i()45), accompanying a republication of 
the tract of Nilus Cabasilas, excited a warm controversy in Franco, 
but the government declined to suppress it. 

In November 1649 appeared the work by which Salmasius 
is best remembered, his Defensio regia pro Carolo 1 . His advice 
had already been sought on English and Scottish affairs, and, 
inclining to Presbyterianism or a modified Episcopacy, he had 
written against the Independents. It does not appear by whose 
influence he was induced to undertake the Dejensio regia, but 
Charles 11 . defrayed the expense of printing, and presented the 
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author with £100. The first edition was anonymou.s, but the 
author was universally known. A French translation which 
speedily appeared under the name of Claude Le Gros was the 
work of Silmasius him.self. This celebrated work, in our da\' 
principally famous for the reply it provoked from Milton, even 
in its own time added little to the reputation of the author.* His 
reply to Milton, wdiich he left unfinished at his dcatji, and which 
was published by his son in 1660, is insipid as well as abusive. 
Until the appearance of Milton’s rejoinder in March the 
effect of the Dejensio was no doubt considerable ; and it probably 
helped to procure him the flattering invitation from Qiktii 
Christina which induced him to visit Sweden in 1650. Chri.stinu 
loaded him with gifts and distinctions, but upon the appt aranee 
of Milton s book was unable to conceal her conviction that he 
had been worsted by his antagonist. Milton, addressing Christina 
herself, ascribes Salmasius's withdrawal from Sweden in 1651 
to mortification at this affront, but this appears to be negatived 
by the warmth of Christina's subsequent letters and lier jiressing 
invitation to return. The claims of the university of Leuien and 
dread of a .second Swedish winter seem fully adequate motives. 
Nor is thcri* an) foundation for the belief that Milton's in\ ectivrs 
hastened his death, which took place on the 3rd of September 
1653, from an injudicious use of the Spa waters. 

As a com men till or and viTbal critic, SalniaMUS is entitled to very 
high rank. His notes on tli<‘ Augustan History and Solinus display 
not onl\ massive erudition but massive good sense as well ; his 
perception of the meaning of his aullior is commonly very aciiti*. 
and his corrections of the text are freijuenfly highly felicitous 
Hi.s manly independence was shown in iiuuiy circumslance.s, and Ihe 
bias of his mind was hlxTal and sensible He w'as accused of sour- 
nc.ss of ternjier ; but the charge, if it had any foundation, is extenu- 
ated by tlie wretched condition of his health. 

The life of Salmasius was written at great length by Philibert de 
la Mare, counsellor ol the parlement of Dijon, who inherited his MSS. 
from his son. Papillon says that this biograjiliy left nothing to 
desire, but it has never lx»cn jinnted. It was, however, used by 
1 ‘ajullou himself, whose* account of Salmasius in his liihlwthequc ties 
auteurs de itourgogne (Dijon, 1745) is by fai the best extant, and ion- 
tains an exhaustive list of his works, loth iirinted anfl in MS There 
IS an Hoge by A. CKnnent prefixed to his edition ol Salmasius’s 
Letters (l.eiden, l(»5(*), and another by (' B Morisot, inserted in his 
own Letters ( Dijon, t() 5(>). See also E. Haag, La l^rancc protestante, 
(ix. 149-173) ; and, for the Defensw regia, G. Ma.sson'.s Li/r of 
Milton, 

SALMERON Y ALFONSO, NICOLAS (1838-1908). Spanish 
statesman, was born at Albania la Sera in tlie province oi Almeria, 
on the loth of April 1838. He was edmated at Granada and 
became a.ssi.stant jirofessor of literatiin* and philosophy at 
Madrid. The last ycar.s of the reign of Lsabella JI. were times 
of growing discontent w'ith her bad government and with the 
monarchy. Salmeron jiiitu^d the small party who advocated 
the establishment of a republic. He wa.s director of tlie Oiiposi- 
tion paper La Discusttm, and co-operated with Don Emilio 
Ca.stelar on La Democracia. Jn 1865 he was named one of the 
members of the directing committee of the Repiililican part)*. 
In 1867 he was imprisoned with other suspects. When the 
revolution of September 1868 broke out, he was at Almcna 
recovering from a serious illness. Salmeron was elcrted to the 
Cories in 1871, and though he did not belong to the Socialist 
party, defended its right to toleration. When Don Amaden of 
Savoy resigned the Spanish crown on the nth of Feliruar)' 1873 
Salmeron wa.s naturally marked out to be a leader of ihe party 
which endeavoured to establish a republic in Spain. After 
ser^dng as minister of ju.stiee in the Figucras cabinet, he was 
chosen president of the Cortes, and then, on the i8th of July 
1873, president of the republic, in succession to Pi Margall. 
He became president at a time when the Federalist party had 
thrown all the south of Spain into anarchy. Salmeron was 
compelled to use the troops to restore order. Whim, however, 
he found that the generals insisted on executing rebels taken in 
arms, he resigned on the ground that he was opposed to capital 
punishment (7th September). He resumed his seat as president 
of the Cortes on the 8th of Siiptember. His successor, Castelar, 
was compelled U) restore order by drastic means. Salmeron 
took part in the attack made on him in the Cortes on the 3rd of 
January 1874, which provoked the generals into closing the 
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chamber and establishing a provisional t !; 

Salmeron went intd exile and remained abroad till i88i, when 
he was recalled by Sagasta. In i8«6 he was elected to the 
Cortes as I'rogressive dtjiutv for Madrid and unsuccessfuUy 
endeavoured to combine the larring republican factions into a 
part\ of practical moderate views. On the i8th of April 1907 
he was shoL at, but not wf.imded, in the streets of Barcelona 
hv a member of the more extreme Republican party. He died 


at I'mj on the 21st of S<*p tern her iyo 8 . 

SALMON, GEOHGE (iHr9>i904), British mathematician and 
divine, was born m Dulilin on the 25tli of September 1819 and 
educated at Trinity College in that city. Having btcome 
senior i'no<lerator in mathematics and a follow of Irinity, he 
took IkjIv orders, and was appointed regius professor of divinity 
in Dublin University in 1H06, a position which he retained 
until 18.SH, when he was chosen jirovosl of Trinity College. He 


was provost until his death on the 22nd of January 1904. As 
a mathematician Salmon was a lellow of the Royal Society, and 


was president of the mathematical and physical section of the 
Ikitish Association in 1878. lie was a D.C.L. of Oxford and an 


LL.D. of ( ambridge. 

His ffublished ni.ilhematu'ul works include : Analytic Geometry of 
f'fntr Dinien.Mons (1802), 1 rcatiM! on Conu Sections (^th cd.,*iK 03 ) 
and Jvcatisv on the Plane Curves (2iid ecL, 1873); these 

books are of tlie highest value, and have been liaiislated into several 
languages As a theologian iie wrote Historical Introduction to the 
Stuclv of tne New 1 vstament (1885), The Infallibihtv of the Church 
(18K8), Non-Miraculous Christianity (i88i) and The Pci(;n of Law 
(i8;3b 

SALMON and SALMONIDAEd 'I'he Salmonidae are an im- 


porttfnt family of fishes belonging to the Malacopterygian 
‘I'eleostcan.s, characterized as follows : Margin of the upper 
jaw formed by the premax illaries and tlic maxillaries — supra- 
occipital in contact with the frontals, but frequently overlapped 
by the parictals, which may meet in a sagittal suture ; opercular 
bones all well developed. Ribs sessile, parapophyses very short 
or absent ; tipineurals, sometimes also epipleurals, present. 
Post-temporal forked, the upper branch attached to the epiotic, 
the lower to the opistholic j postclavicle, as usual, applied to the 
inner side of the clavicle. A small adipose dorsal fin. Air-bladder 
usually prc.scnt, large. Oviducts rudimentary or absent, the 
ova falling into the cavity of the abdomen before extrusion. 

I'he Salmonidae are very clo.scly related to the Clupcidac, or 
herring family, from which they are principally distinguished 
by the position of the postclaviclc and by the presence of a 
rayless fin on the buck, at a considerable distance from the true 
or rayed dorsal fin ; this so-called adipose fin is an easy recogni- 
tion-mark of this family, so far as British waters are concerned, 
for, if it is present in several other families, the.se have no repre- 
sentatives in the area oceiqiied by the fresh-water salmonids, 
willi the exception of the North American Siluridae and Percop- 
sidae, which are readily distinguished by the pungent spine or 
spines which precede the rays of the first dorsiil fin. The imper- 
fect condition of the oviducts, quite exceptional among fishes, 
owing to which the large ripe eggs may be easily squeezed out of 
the abdomen, is a feature of great practical importance, since 
it renders artificial impregnation particularly easy, and to it is 
due the fact that the species of Salrno have always occupied the 
first place in the annals of fish-culturc. 

'fhe Salmonidae inhabit mostly the temperate and arctic zones 
of the northern hemisphere, and this is the case with all fresh- 
water forms, with one exception, Retro pinna j a smelt-like fish 
from the coasts and rivers of New Zealand. A few deep-sea 
forms (Argentina, Microstoma, Nansenia, Bathylagus) arc known 
from the Arctic ocean, the Mediterranean and the Antarctic 
ocean, down to 2000 fathoms. The question has been duscussed 
whether the salmonids, so many of which live in the sea, but 
resort to rivers for breeding purposes, were originally marine or 
fresh- water. The balance of opinion is in favour of the former 
hypothesis, which is supported by the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the suborder of which the 
siwqpids form part permanently inhabit the sea. The clupeids, 
^ ’The Luti^imme salrno possibly means literally “ the Icaper," 
from sfkH**, toTlfcp, jump. 
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for instance, which are their nearest allies, are certainly of 
marine origin, as proved by their abundance in Cretaceous seas, 
yet a few, like the shads, ascend rivers to spawn, in the same way 
as the salmon does, without this ever having been adduced as 
evidence in favour of a fresh- water origin of the genus Clupea to 
which they belong. 

No remains older than Miocene (Osmerus, Prothymallus, 
Thaumaturus) are certainly referable to this family, the various 
Cretaceous forms originally referred to it, such as Ostneroides 
and Pachyrhizodus, being now placed with the Elopidae. There 
is probably no other group of fishes to which so much attention 
has been paid as to the Salmonidae, and the species have been 
unduly multiplied by some writers. Perhaps not more than 80 
should be regarded as valid, but some of them fall into a numlxT 
of local forms which are distinguished as varieties or subspecies 
by some authors, whilst others would assign them full specific 
rank. These differences of opinion prevail whether we deal with 
SuLmo proper or with Coregonus. 

^ Classification. — The recent genera may be arranged in live groups : 
The first, which includes Salnw, Prachymysiax, Stenodus, Coregonus, 
Phylogephyra and Thyniallus, has 8 to 20 branchiostegal rays, q to 
13 rays in the ventral fin, the pyloric appendages moie or less 
numerous (17 to 200) and breeding takes place in Ircsh water. 
The second grouj), with the single genus Argentina, is, like the follow- 
ing, n.arine, and is characterized hy (> branchiostegal rays, 11 to 14 
ventral rays, the stomach caccal, with pyloric appendages 111 moderate 
numbers (12 to 20). 'I'he third group, genera Osmerus, Thaleichthys, 
Malloius, Plecoglosstis, Hypomestts, has 0 to 10 branchiostegal rays, 
0 to 8 ventral rays, the stomach caecal, with pyloric appendages few 
(2 to 11) or rather numerous. The fourth group, genera Mierostoma, 
Kansema, Bathylagus, deep-sea forms with the branchiostegal rays 
reduced to 3 or 4, ventral rays 8 to 10, the stomach caecal and 
jiylonc appendages absent ; whilst the filth gruuj), with the genera 
Retropinna and Salanx, is distinguished from the preceding in having 
no air-bladfler, branchiostegal rays 3 to 0, ventral rays 0 or 7, 
stomach siphonal and pyloric apiiendages absent. 

Idle genus Salrno, the most important from the economical and 
sporting points of view, is characterized by small smooth sc ales, 
which at certain seasons may become embedded m the slimy skin, a 
moderately high dorsal fin with 10 to 12 well-developed rays, and a 
large mouth ])rovided with strong teeth, which are present not only 
in the jaws and on the palate, but also on the tongue ; llu* maxdkuy 
or posterior tione of the upper jaw extends to below or beyond the 
eye. Young specimens (see Parr) are marked with dark vertical 
bars on the sides (jiarr-marks), w'hich m some trout are retaineil 
throughout life, and have the caudal fin more or less deeply lorked 
or marginate, the form of the fin changing with the age and sexual 
development of the fish. Adult males have the jaw'S more produced 
in front than females, and both snout and chin may become curvc'd 
and hooked. As pointed out by A. Guntlier, who was the first to 
make a jirofound study of the members of this genus, and esjiecifiJly 
of the British forms, there is jirohably no other grouj) of fishes w Inch 
offers so many difticullies to the ichthyologist with regard to the 
distinction of sjHT.ies, as well as to certain jioitifs in their life historv, 
the almost inlinile variations which they undergo being dependent 
on age, sex and sexual development, Icxicl and the properties of the 
water. 'Hie difficulties in their study have rather been increased 
by the excessive multiplication of so-called specific forms. Oj^inions 
also vary as to the importance to be attached to the characters 
which servo to group the princj]:)al s[>ccies into natural divisions. 
Whilst A. Gunther admitted two genera, Salrno and Oncorhynchus, 
I), S. Iordan and B. W. Hvermann go so far as to recognize five, 
Oncorhynchus, Salma, Hucho, Cristwomer and Saliehnus. The latter 
arrangement is certainly the more logical, the difference between 
the first genus and the second being of rather less importance than 
that between the second and the third. However, considering the 
slightness of the distinctive characters on which these ilivisions are 
based, and the complete passage which obtains between them, the 
writer of this article thinks it best to maintain the genus Salrno in 
the wide sense, whilst retaining the divisions as subordinate divisions 
or sub-genera, with the following definitions : - 

Oncorhynchus (Pacific salmon). — Vomer flat, toothed along the 
shaft, at least in the young ; anal fin with 12 to 17 well-develojied 
rays. 

Salrno (true salmon and trout). — Vomer flat, toothed along the 
shaft, at least in the young ; anal fin with 8 to 12 well-developed rays. 

Salveltnus (char). — Vomer boat-shaped, the shaft strongly de- 
pressed behind the heatl, which alone is toothed, the teeth forming 
an isolated fascicle ; anal fin with 8 to 10 well-developed rays. 

Hucho (huchens). — Vomer as in the preceding, but tooth forming a 
single arched transverse series continuous with the palatine teeth ; 
anal fin with 8 to 10 well-developed rays. 

The salmon itself (Salrno salat), the type of the family, is a 
large fish, attaining a length of 4 or 5 ft., and living partly in the 
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sea, partly in fresh water, breeding in the latter. P'ish which thus 
ascend rivers to spawn are called “ anadromous.” It may be 
briefly defined as of silvery coloration, with small black spots 
usually confined to the side above the lateral line, with the teeth 
on the shaft of the vomer disappearing in the adult, with 18 to 
22 gill-rakers on the first branchial arch, with ii or 12 well- 
developed rays in the dorsal fin, no to 125 scales in tlte lateral 
line, and ii or u (excepti(»nally 13) between the latter and the 
posterior border of the adipose fin. 1'he young, called “ jmrr ” 
or “ samlet,” characterized by a smaller mouth, the maxillar\’ 
bone not extending much beyond the vertical of the centre of the 
eve, the presence of an alternating double or zig/ag series of teeth 
on the shaft of the vomer, the presence of dark vertical bars on 
the sides of the body, together with more or less numerous small 
red spots, is hatched in the spring, and usually remains for about 
two rears in the rivers, descending at the third sjiring to the sea, 
wlicrc It IS known as “ smolt.” In tlic sea it soon assumes a 
more uniform siher\’ coloration and from this state, or “grilse,” 
di'selops its se.xual organs and re-enters rivers to breed, after 
which operation, much emaciated and nnwlujlesome as food, it is 
known as “ kclt,“ and returns to the sea to recuperate. It hius 
now been ascertained by tlie investigations instiluted in Norway 
by K. Dahl tliat the smolts, immediately after leaving the rivers, 
mak(' for the open sea, and do not return to the coast untfl 
they h ive reaehed the grilse stagi!. 1'hus sj>ccimcns measuring 
between S and 18 in. hardly ever fall into the hands of the angler. 

Tlu' salmon inhabits the North Atlantic and its tributary 
waters. It is known to extend as far north as Scandinavia, 
l«i])liinil, Iceland, (ireenland and Liibrador, and as far south as 
the north-west of Spain and the state of Connecticut. Jt ascends 
the Rhine as far as Basel. There are land-loeked forms in 
Scandinavia and in Canada and Maine, which art‘ regarded by 
some authors as distinct species {S. harduni from l^ke Wener, 
A. srhuffo from Sebago Take in Maine, S. ouamntche from Lake 
St John, Canada and neighbouring waters). These non 
migrator)' forms are smaller than the typiciil salmon, never 
exceeding a weight of 251b, the ouananiche, the sinalle.sl of all, 
rarely weighing 7 J lb and averaging 3.L Although spending their 
whole life in fresh waters, the habits of these fish are ver>' similar 
to those of the sea salmon, aseending tributary streams to sjiawri 
in their higher ranges, and then returning to the deep parts of 
the lakes, which arc to them what the sea is to the anadromous 
salmonids. 

I'he salmon breeds in the shallow running waters ol the upp<*r 
streams oi the rivers it a.scencls. 'I'lie female, wlien about to depo.sit 
lier eggs, scoojis out a trougli in the; gravel ol the bed oJ the stream. 
Tins .she ellects by lying on her side and ])lougliing into the gravel 
by energetic motions of hei l)ody. She then depo.Sits her eggs 111 
the trough ; while she is engaged in tho.si' o|ierations she is attended 
by Ji male, who sheds milt over the eggs as the female extrudes them, 
tcrlih/ation being, as iii the great majority of Telcostci, external. 
Tlie jiarent hsli then fill u]i the trough and lieaj) uj) the gravel over 
tlie eggs until these aie covered to a dejith ol .some feet. The gravel 
hea]) thus formetl is called a “ redfl.'^ The period of the year at 
winch spawning taUes place in the British Isles, and in similar 
latitudes ol tlie norlliern hemisphere, varies to a certain extent with 
the locality, ami in a given locality may vary in ditlerent years ; 
but. witli rare e.xccptions, spawning is confined to the period lK*twccn 
the beginning of Septemljer and the middle of January 

1'hc eggs are spherical and non-adhesivc ; they arc heavier than 
water, and are moderately tough and ela.stic The size vanes 
slightly with the age of the jiarcnt hsh, tho.se from full-sized females 
being slightly larger than tlio.se Irom veiy young fish. Acconiing 
to rough calculations made at salmon-breeding establi.sliments, there 
are 2 ‘>,000 eggs to a gal in; the diameter isabouta ijuarterof an inch. 
It IS usually estimated that a female salmon produces alxiut 900 eggs 
for each pound of her own weight ; but this average is often exceeclcil. 

The time between lertilization and hatcliing, or the escape ot 
the young fish from the ogg-membrane, varies con.siderabIy with 
the temperature to which tlie eggs arc exposed. It has been found 
that at a constant temperature of 41® the period is 97 days ; 
but the period may be as short as 70 days and as long as 150 days 
without mjury to the health of tlie embryo. It follows therefore 
that in the natural conrlitions eggs deposited in the autumn are 
hatched in the early spring. The newly hatched fish, or “ aleviii," 
IS provided witJi a very large yolk-sac, and by the alisorption of 
the yolk is nourished for some time ; although its mouth is fully 
formed and ojien, it takes no food. The alevm .stage lasts foj^ about 
six weeks, and at the end of it the young fish is about i] in. long. 


*The gnlse, after spawning in autumn, return again to the sea in 
the winter or lollowing spring, and reascend the rivers as mature 
spawning salmon in the following yeat. Ikith salmon atul grilse 
after spawning are called "keJts.'’ The lollowing recorded exprii- 
nicnt illustrates the growth of grilse into salmon : a grilse-kell 
ol 2 lb was marked on March 31, i858,*aiid rc*caplurcil on August 2 
ol the same year as a salmon o'l S tt). • 

The ascent ol rivers by ailull .salmon is not .so regular as that 
of grilse, and the knowledge ot the subject is not complete, .\lthough 
salmon scarcely ever spawn belore the month of Septembei, they do 
not ascend in shoals just beloir tlial .season , the time oUasceiii 
extends throughout the sjinng .uwl summer. A salmon newly 
arrived ni fresh water Irom the .sea is called a clean salmon, on account 
t>l its^ bright, well-led appearance ; during iheir stay in the rivers the 
fish lose tin; brilliancy of their scales and deteriorate in condition. 
The time ol yt;ar at which clean salmon asceml Irom the .sea \aiies 
greatly in dilieient rivers , and rivers are, in ndaiion to tins .subject, 
usually denominated early 01 late I'he .Scnttisii rivers flowmg into 
tJie (ierpian Ocean and Leiitiand Firth aie almost all early, while 
those oitlie Atlantic slojie are late. Tlie Thurso lu t'aithness and 
thr .Naver in Sutherlands hire contain Iresh-riin .salmon in J)tn:embei 
and jiuuiary : the same is the case with the lay. In Y orkshire. 
Sfilmon ( ommence, their ascent in July, .August or Septembei it the* 
season is wet, but il it is dry llieiv migration is delayed till the 
autumn rams set in. In all rivers more salmon ascend imiiuslmtely 
alter a spate ot liood than when the nvei is low, and more with tin* 
flood tide than during the ebb. In llieir ascent .salmon are able b» 
pass, obstructions, such as waterfalls and wc'irs ol considerable 
height, and Uu leajis they make in sunuoimling such impediment': 
and the jH‘rsisteiu;e ol their cllorts are very remarkable. 

’Ae rcjiroduce here, with additions, Prole.s.sor Noel Patou’s 
summary (publi.shed first in the lolh edition ol this Iincvtiopoidiu) 
of observations on the Ide-hisloty ol the salmon., linpoitant ad- 
vances m oil! knowledge of the hie history ol the salmon have been 
made through the investigations of Professor F. Mie.sclier on the 
Rhine at Basel, ol Prolessor 1 *. 1* t' lloek m Ilollaucl, of Mr Archer 
as Io.s.see of the river Sands in Norway and as inspeidoi of salnioii 
lisheries for Scotland in conjunction with Messrs tiray and ' 1 ‘osh, 
ami of a numbei ol workers in the laboratory ol the Royal (.‘ollijge 
oJ Physicians of Jidinlmrgh. With regard to tlie food ol .salmon, 
the enormously rapid growth of smolts to grilse and ol salmon from 
y<‘ar to year shows that they letsl m the sea in a lew montlis a 
smoll will increase from a lew ounces to 4 or 5 lb , while Archei's 
w'eighmgs ol it) salmon which had been marked U4^d lecaptured m 
the following year showed an average gam of 3(1 reckoned on 
from kelt stage to kelt stage. During llie .season oi 1895 Tosh, at 
Bcrwick-on-Tweed, opened between Match ami August 514 li.sh, 
and found food m the .stomachs ol 71), or ovot 14 % ol the w'liole. 
As to the iialute of the food, it was found to be as loilows 


Herring 

Crustacea, amphipods, (S.c. . 

Sand eels 

Haddock ami w'hiting . 

Feathers and vegetable mailer . 


ft) or 47 

I I ,, 1 8 


1 1 
8 


M 

)1 


7 .. 0 


Excluding the leathers and vegetable matter, which are not really 
of the nature ol lood, all the inalenal found m the stomach was ol 
maiinc origin. Iloek, out of 2000 ii.sh examined by him, found 7 
with lood in the stonuuli, ami, t nnously enough. 4 ol these wen* 
taken on the same ttay In each case riianne fish conslituteil the 
food As to where salmon go to feed m the ,sea, our mformatioii 
IS still very deficient, but the jirevalonce ol herring m the stomach 
would seem to indicate that they must follow the shoals of lliese 
fish which apjiroach tlie coast iliiring the summer months While 
there can be no doubt that salmon feed in tlu* sea, the i|uestion ol 
whether they feed in Iresh water has been much debated It i.s 
difficult for the pojiular mind to conceive of an active hsh like the 
salmon subsisting for several months without food, and the fad that 
the fish so lre<)iiently not only lakes into its mouth but actually 
.swallows worms and various lures has still further tended to confirm 
many pcojile in the conviction that salmon do feed in fresli water. 
In discussing the question it is well clearly to understand what is 
meant by fc*eding. It is the taking, digesting and absorbing of 
material of use in tlie economy in such quantities as to be of benefit 
to the individual. Accepting this definition, it mav at once be said 
that all the evidence we possess is entirely ojijio.sed to the view that 
.salmon fc*ed when in fresh water. Miescher examined the stomachs 
of about 2000 salmon captured at Basel, about 500 ni. Irom the 
mouth of the Rhine, and in only two did he find any indication of 
feeding. These two fish were male kelts. One contained the 
remains of a cyprinoid fish, and the other had a dilated stomach 
with an acid secretion, but no food rerncUfis. Hoek, who, as already 
stated, examintKl about 2000 fi.sh, found food of marine origin in 7, 
but m none food derived from Iresh water. Of the 132 stomach*, 
of salmon from the estuaries and upper waters of Scottish rivers 
examined in the laboratory of the College of Physicians not one 
contained any food remains. The stomach of salmon captured in 
fresh water is collapsed and shrunken. Us mucous membrane is 
tJirown into folds, and it contains a small amount of mucus of a 
neutral reaction. Tlu; intestine, which usually contains numerous 
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tape-worms, is full of a ({reenish-yellow mucus 

wlieii examined under the microscoiie, is found to consist of 
wi trshed^iiifhelml and other eells and with masses of crystal of 
ci^rtonate o Inn.- In no ca.H' does the microscope reveal any f^ 
rernmn^suel, as fish-scales, ylates of cnistacea or bnstles of wwms 
or anuehds In the fish taken in Ihe cstuarien up to the month of 
AUKII.J^ the kall-hladder is distended m tho.se taken later in the year 
It IS eniidv. In all the hsh from the upper waters tlm Kail-bladder 
IS emptv and fcollapsed Ac. orcling to the investiBations of Ilrwk 
and of (lidland, the lining membrane of the stomach and intmtine 
degenetat.si while the fish is in the nver but the correctness of these 
observations has Ikssi denied by F, B. Brown ami J. Kingston 
Barton Collespie hurls that the activity of the digestive proci-sses 
IS low in /jsl) ts'ikrn irom tin* rivfrs. and that micro-organisms, 

* which would 1)1* killed by the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice 
were It ciftivelv secreted, Hniinsh in the intestine's of the fish from 
the u[)pei waters Those wlio lielieve tliat the salmon feeds m fresh 
water exjihuM the fact that the stomach is always found empty by 
tli(“ sii/.posilion that the lish vomits any food wdion it is captured, 
and several descriptions of cases in which this has been observcwl 
rniLilit be quoted ; but such observations must be accepted with 
Criiilion, and the contracted state of the stomach, the absence of 
the hydrochloru' acid of the gastric juice, and lastly the alisence 
III any traces of digesteil food remains in the contents of the intestine, 
negative this explanation, 

Ihe question may lie ])rescnted in another wav. Is there any 
reason whv the salmon should feed while in fresh water ? The 
investigations earned on in the laboratory ol the Oillcge of Physicians 
haveMeiimb'ly shown that the salmon leaves the sea with an enormous 
siiiiply of nourishment stored in its muscles, and that during its 
sojourn in fresh wat(‘r it gels its energy and builds up its rapidly 
growing ovaries ami testes from this stored material. Briefly stated, 
these investigations show that the supply of albuminous material 
and fats stored in tlie muscles and used while the fish is in the river 
IS anqilv sufficient for the greatest requirements of the fish. The 
amount of energy liberated from the fats and albuminous material 
IS 370 times more than is required to raise the fish fiom the level of 
the estuary to that of the upper waters! These analy.ses further 
show tiiat all the materials reejuired for the construction of the 
ovaries and the testes are found in .sulficiont quantity in the muscles, 
with the exception of iron, which is, liowever, abundantly present 
in tlie blood. 

It is a very common opinion that kelts feed voraciously while 
still in fresh watfr, and this has been used as an argument that they 
.should lie destroyed. It is not easy to bring forward such satis- 
factory evidence as has been adduced in the case of unsjiawned 
salmon, since it is illegal to kill kelts ; but none of the 25 kelts 
jirocured by the Scottish Fishery f-toard, and examined in the Oillcge 
oJ Physicians' lalioratory, contained any food, and Mr Anderson, 
iornierly of Dunkeld, inlortns Prolossor Paton that m the old days, 
when kelts w'cre habitually killed when cajiturod, he has opencii a 
Urge number and never found any trace of food in the stomach. 
Some lisluirs declare that they have seen kelts devouring salmon fry, 
but it is not easy to make accurate observations in deep water. 
According to Dr Clullamrs investigations, the mucous mombiane 
ol the stomach and intestine is completely regenerated w'hile tin* 
gall bladder contains bile, and the digestive a<*tivity of the alinientary 
i-iinal is greater than in salmon before si^awming. Kelts thus appear 
al least to be capable of fi*eding. 

Tlie rate of growth of the genitalia has been carefully studied by 
Mu'sehrr, Archer and Iloek. From January till about the end of 
May the growth of the ovaries is slow. In H(x*k’s senes of obser- 
vation ,, winch are the most complete, they increased from *35 to 
•85 "J, of the body weight. After this they enlarge more rapidly, 
and by the end of August are about 3 in salmon taken at the 
moutli of the 'rweed, about 4 % in the salmon Irom the mouth of 
the Rhine and about 8 in lh<‘ salmon from the Basel fisheries. 
Ity November they have risen to 20 % in the Tweed and in Holland, 
.md to 23*};, in tlie iqiper reaches. of the Kliine. According to 
Xrcher's observations, the development of the ovaries in grilse in 
the earlier months somewhat lags behind that in the salmon. Tlv* 
growth of the testes has tx'on chiefly investigab'il by Archer and 
rosh in the Tweed and by Miescher at Bast*]. From March to the 
mifldle ol July in the Tweed these organs increase from about ‘lo 
tf' ■35 “fi fne weight of the fish. In July their rate of growth 
increases, and they reach lluur maximum development at the end 
of Scjitember, when they are about b of the Ixidy weight. In 
the Rhine in March they weigh aUmt -i and tliey reach their 
maximum development of about 5 % in October. 

What leads to the migration of salmon Irora sea to river and river 
to sea ? It is usually suppo.scd that they come to the river to 
spaw'n ; that it is the ucsms ^encrativus that drives them from the 
sea,w her*' their ova will not develop, 'to tin* fresh water where develop- 
ment IS possible. But it is tound that salmon are passing from sea 
to river at all seasons of the war, and with their genitaUa in all 
stages of development— some fish running in March w’ith ovaries 
J % body weight, other fish not running till October 

^^r lb of the body wi ight. It is dilflcult, then, to 
^ ^ that the sexual net is the governing factor. That 
' ictor seems to be indicated by the gn^at run of 



fish in June, July and August, when the genitalia are most rapidly 
growing. There is one respect, however, in wliich all the fish 
leaving the sea for the river agree, and that is in the amount of stored 
material accumulated in their bodies. In the early running fish this 
material is largely confined to the muscles, but in the later coming 
fi.sfi It IS moa* equally distributed between mu.scles and genitalia. 
'i*he amount of .stored material may be measured by tlie amount of 
solids, and if we express the results of all the fish examined in terms 
of fish of uniform size — 100 cm. m length — the following results are 
obtained : — 



Nov.i 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May 

and 

June. 

July 

and 

Aug. 

Oct. 

and 

Nov. 

Kelts. 1 

1 

Muscles 

Ovaries 

1 2481 

2214 

24 

2355 1 
24 i 

2599 

33 

2210 

47 

2270 

72 

1750 1 
545 i 

946 j 
9 , 

Total 

! 2504 j 

2238 

2379 1 

2632 

2257 

2342 

1 2205 1 

055 [ 


It would thus ajipcar tliat, when the salmon has in the sea accumu- 
lated a ceitain definite amount of nourishment, it ceases to Iced, 
and returns to the river irrespective of the state of its genital organs. 
Nutrition, and not the ntsus ^ann'otwns, appears to be the motive 
power. That the fish after sjiawnmg returns to the sea in search of 
lood is fully recognized by all. 

Course of Mt^raiton. — It is well known that while salmon run all 
the year through in greater or lesser numlKTS, the run of grilse takes 
place 111 the summer months, from May to August. But i1 is lurtlier 
possible to divifle the salmon into classes — the so-called winter 
salmon of the Rhine, large fish running from October to February, 
with unripe ovaries and testes ; and the summer salmon, running 
for the mosl part from March to OctolxT, with genitalia more or less 
ripe, 'fhese summer fish arc small in the early months, but increase 
in size as the autumn advances. "I'he winter salmon, along with the 
early summer or spring fish, appear to pass directly to the upper 
reaches of the river, diid to spawn there, while the larger late-coming 
fish appear to populate the lower waters. I'his seems to be indicated 
by the companson of upper-waU'r and estuary fish throughout the 
year. The period at which male and female fish enter the rivers 
also appears to be somewhat different. The observations of 'I'osh, 
Miescher and Hoek show that throughout the year the lemale fish 
exceed the males in number, and, secondly, that during the earlier 
months of the year female fisli run in much larger numbers than do 
male fish. It is only in September that anything like an equality 
Ix^tween the two sexes is established. But in Great Britain it is not 
until the end of August that the nets are removed, and one cannot 
but believe that the iU*struction of such a very’ large proportion of 
females as are captured dunng thi' early months of the season must 
have a most prejudicial eftect upon the breeding stock. 

Ifate of Migration. — By a comparison ol the first appearance of 
winter salmon and ol grilse in the markets of Holland and of Base'l — 
500 m. up the river — Miescher gives somt* data for tin* determination 
of the average rate at which salmon asieufl an unobstructed stream. 
It was found that winter salmon apjieared at Basel about 54 days 
after their appearance in Holland, which would give a rate ol jmssagts 
of alM)ut TO m. per diem. I'rom a smaller number of observations 
on grilse, it apjiears that they travel at a somewhat slower rate. 
It is, however, doubtful how far these iignres are ol value in deciding 
the rate at whicli fish pass uj) the lower reaches ol the river. 

Great difficulties have Ix'en cxpenenced in ascertaining the age 
and rate of growth of salmon. The jiractice has long ago been 
resorted to of " marking " salmon, the most satisfactory mark 
being a small oblong silver label, oxidized or blackened, bearing 
distinctive h'tters and numbers, to the dorsal fm. But of lat(' the 
structure ol the scales has been studied with the object of obtaining 
indications of the age, growth and sj^awning habit. H. W. Johnston 
in Tqo5 contributed an interesting paper on the subject. The 
scales bear concentric lines, wluch vary in number and relative 
distance according to the growth of the fish, and dunng the feeding 
penod.s these lines are added with more rapidity and a greater degree 
of separation than at other times. Johnston has endeavoured to 
ascertain their meaning in Tay salmon, and he has .sht)wn that the 
number of lines external to thi'ir la.st annual ring gives some clue to 
the time at which they left the sea ; he is thus able to distinguish 
among ascending salmon such as are on their first return from such 
as have made the journey once or oftener before. 

The group of Pacific salmtm, or king salmon, commonly desig- 
nated as Oncofhynchus, contains the largest and commercially the 
most important of the Salmonidae. They are anadromous syacies 
inhabiting the North Pacific and entering the nvers of America as 
well as of Asia. The Iwst known and mo.st valuable is the quinnat 
(5. quinnat), ascending the large rivers in spring and summer, 
spawning from July to Decemlwr. They die after the breeding 
season is over, and never return to the sea. For the important Sal- 
monidae known as Trout, Cuar. Whitkfism, Smelt. Grayling, &c., 
see the separate articles. The huchen (v^. hurho) of the Danube is 
an elongate, somewhat pike-hke form, growing to the same size 

^ Winter fish not due to spawn till following November. 
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as the salmon, of silvery coloration, with numerous small black dots, i 
extending on the dorsal fin. AlUcd to it are S. fiuvttUilis from 
Siberia and 5 . perryi or blookisUmi from tlie northern island of Japan. 

The genus Stenodus is intermediate between SeUtno and Coregonus 
(whitefish). 5. leucichthys is an anadromous species, inhabiting the 
Cai)pian Sea and ascending the Volga and the Ural ; it is also found 
in the Arctic ocean, ascending the Ob, Lena, A:c. It grows to a 
lengtli of 5 ft. A second species occurs in Arctic North America ; 
tins is the " Inconnu," 5 . mackeniii, from the Mackenzie nver and 
its tributaries. 

The capelin {Mallotus vtUosus, so called from the villous blinds 
formed by the scales of mature males) is a salmonid of the coasts ol 
Arctic America and north-eastern Asia ; it deposits its eggs in the 
sand along the shores m incredible numbers, the beach becoming 
a cjuiv'cring mass of eggs and .sand. Plecoglos^us , a salmonid from 
Japan and Formosa, is highly remarkable for its lamellar, comb-like, 
lateral tee'th. The siel-smelts, Argentina, are deep-sea salmonids, 
ol %%hich examples have occasionally l>een taken off the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Bathylagus, another salmonid discovered by 
the ■■ Challenger *’ expedition, is still better adaj)ted lor life at great 
de])ths (down to 1700 fathom.s), the eyes being ol enormous size. 

.’\innoRiTiF..s. — On the systematic and lile Instories : A. Gunther, 
Catalogue of 1-tshi"^ in the llritish Museum, vol. vi. (1806) : F. Day, 
hnUsh and Irtsh Salmonidae (London, 18K7) ; F. A. Smitt, Kritisk 
Fortr( lining ofver dc i Riksmuseum brfiniliga Salmonider (Stockholm, 
1H86) ; V. Fatio, Faune dcs vrrUbres de la Suisse, vol. v. (i.S<)o) ; 
D. S. Jordan and B. W. I-.vennann, Fisha of North Amertia, vol. i. 
(iKgO), and American hood and iianic Fishes (London and New ^<^rk, 
n)02) ; F. F. Kavraisky, Die Lachsc der Kaukasuslandern ('I'lllis, 

I Hob). On growth and migrations: Die hisUn hcmisihen und ffhysio- 
logtsihcn Afheiten von Fricdnch Miescher, Rand 11. pp. ii(>, 102, 
304, 325 (Lei])zig, 18(^7) ; P. P. C. Hotdc, Statische und hwlogische 
V liter suchuti gen an tn den Niedef tandem gefangenen Lachsen (Char- 
lotteiiburg, 1805) ; Annual Reports of the Fishery Hoard for SooUand, 
])urt li., " Rejiort on Salmon I'lshenes," Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14 (1893- 
1 8<)4~c)5-(ib) ; Report of Investigations on the Ltfc’-H lUorv of the Salmon 
to the hisherv Hoard for Scotland, edited by Noel Paton, ]»rcsented 
to paihament and jiublished 1H98 ; K. Dahl, Orret og unglahs samt 
lotigivinngens furhold til dem (Christiania, 1902) ; H. W. Johnston, 

“ The Scales of Tay Salmon as indicative of Age, Growth and 
S])awning Habit,'’ Ann. Rep, Fish, Hoard, Scotland, xxiii., appendix li. 
(1005) introduction in Tasmania and New Zealand: M. Alljiorl, 
Proi , Zoul. So( . (1870), pp. 14 and 750 ; A. Nichol, Acclimatization 
of the Salmonidae at the Antipodes (Ixnidon, 1882) ; W. Arthur, 

“ History of FisJi Culture in New Zealand," Tr. N, Zeal. Inst. xiv. 
(iSSi) p. 180 : P. S. Seager, " Ccuicise History of the Acclimatization 
of the Salmonids in Tasmania," Proc. R. Sot, Tasm, (1888) n. i ; 
also K. M. Johnston, l,c. p. 27. On the salmon disease : T. H. 
Huxley, Quart. Jour. Mur. Set. xxn (1882) p. 31 1. (G. A. 11 .) 

SALMONEUS, in Greek mythology, son of Aeolus (king of 
Magnesia in Thessaly, the mythic ancestor of the Aeolian race), 
grandson of Hellcn and brother of Sisyphus. He removed to 
Itlis, where he built the town of Salmone, and became ruler of the 
country. His .subjects were ordered to worship him under the 
name of Zeus ; he built a bridge of brass, over w^hich he drove 
at full speed in his chariot to imitate thunder, the effect being 
heightened by dried skins and caldrons trailing behind, while 
torches were thrown into the air to represent lightning. At last 
Zeus smote him with his thunderbolt, and destroyed the town 
(Apollodorus i. 9. 7 ; Hyginus, Fab. 60, 61 ; Strabo viii. 
p 356 ; Manilius, Astronom, 5, 91 ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 585, with 
Heyne’s excursus). Joseph Warton’s idea that the story is 
introduced by Virgil as a protest against the Roman custom of 
ijeification is not supported by the general tone of the Aeneid 
itself. According to Frazer {Early History of the Kingship, 1905 ; 
see also Golden Bough, i., 1900, p. 82), the early Greek kings, 
who were expected to produce rain for the benefit of the crops, 
were in the habit of imitating thunder and lightning in the 
character of Zeus. At Crannon in Thessaly there was a bronze 
chariot, which in tim * of drought was shaken and prayers offered 
for rain (Antigonus of Carystus, Historiae mirabiles, 15). S. 
Reinach (Revue archeologtque, 1903, i. 154) suggests that the 
stor>' that Salmoneus was struck by lightning was due to the 
misinterpretation of a picture, in which a Thessalian magician 
appeared bringing down lightning and rain from heaven ; hence 
arose the idea that he was the victim of the anger or jealousy of 
Zeus, and that the picture represented his punishment. 

SALOME, in Jewish history the name borne by several women 
of the Herod dynasty. ( 1 ) Sister of Herod the Great, who became 
the wife successively of Joseph, Herod’s uncle, Costobar, governor 
of Idumaea, and a certain Alexas. (2) Daughter of Herod by 


Elpis, his eighth wife. (3) Daughter of Herodias by her first 
husband Herod Philip. She was the wife successively of Philip 
the Tetrarch and Aristobulus, son of Herod of Chalcis. This 
Salome is the only one of the three who is mentioned in the 
New Testament (Matt. xiv. 3 .sqq. ; Mirk vi. 17 sqcj.) and only in 
connexion with the execution of John the Baptist . Rerod 
Antipas, pleased by her dancing, offered her a teward “ unto 
the hall of my kingdom ” ; instructed by Herodias, she asked 
for John the Baptist's “head in a charger” ^ (see IIeiwd II. 
Antipas). 

Salome is also the name of one of the women who arc mentioned 
as present at the t'rucifixion (Mark x\'. 40), and afterwards in 
the Sepulchre (xvi. i ). Comparison with Matt, xxvii. 56 suggests 
that she was also the wife of Zebedee (ef. Matt. xx. 20-23). 
it is further conjectured that she was a sister of Mary the mother 
of Jesus, in which case James and John would he cousins oi 
Jesus. In the absence of specific evidence any such identifica- 
tion must be regarded with suspicion. 

SALON, a town of south-eastern France, in the tlepariment of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, 40 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles by rail. Pop. 
(igo6). town, t)(j27 ; commune, 14,050. Salon is situated on the 
eastern border of the plain of ( ran and on the irrigation canal 
of Crajionne, the engineer of which, Adam de (Vaponne (1519 
1559) has a statue in the town, where he was born. Tlie chief 
buildings arc the church of St Laurent (14th century), which 
contains the tomb of Michael Nostradamus, the famou.s astrologer, 
who died at Salon in i5()5, and the church of St Michel (i2lh 
century), with a fine Romanescjuc portal. 'J'he central and oldest 
part of the town pre.stT\ es a gateway of the 15th century and 
the remains of fortifications. There are remains of Roman walls 
near Salon, and in the hotel-de-ville (17th century) there is a 
milestone of the 4th century. The town carries on an active 
trade in oil and soap, which are the chief of its numerous manu- 
factures. Olives arc largely grown in the district, and there is 
a large trade in them and in almonds. 

SALONICA, Salonika or Saloniki (anc. Thesfalnnica, TwrVkh 
Selanik, Slav. Solun) ; the capital of the Turkish vilayet of 
Salonica, in western Macedonia, and one of the principal seaports 
of south-western Europe. Pop. (1905) about 130,000, iniJuding 
some 60,000 Sephardic Jews, wh().se ancestors fied hither in the 
1 6th century to escape religious persecution in Spain and 
Portugal : their language is a corrupt form of Spanish, called 
Ladino (i.e. Latin), and spoken to some extent by other com- 
munities in the city. Salonica lies on the west side of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, at the head of the Gulf of Salonica (Sinus Thermaicus), 
on a fine bay whose southern edge is formed by the (!alamcrian 
heights, while its northern and western side is the broad alluvial 
plain produced by the discliarge of the Vardar and the Bistritza, 
the principal rivers of western Macedonia. Built partly on the 
low ground along the edge of the bay and partly on the hill to 
the north (a compact mass of mica schist), the city with its white 
houses enelo.scd by white walls runs up along natural ravines 
to the castle of the Heptapyrgion, or Seven Towers, and is 
rendered picturesque by numerous domes and minarets and the 
foliage of elms, cypresses and mulberry trees. The commercial 
quarter of the town, lying to the north-west, towards the great 
valleys by which the inland traffic is conveyed, is pierced by broad 
and straight streets paved with lava. There are electric tram- 
ways and a good water-supply, but most of the older houses 
are fragile wooden structures coated with lime or mud, and the 
sanitation is defective. Apart from churches, mosques and 
.synagogues, there arc a few noteworthy modern buildings, sucli 
as the Ottoman Bank, the baths, quarantine station, schools 
and hospitals ; but the chief architectural interest of Salonica 
is centred in its Roman and Byzantine remains. 

Antiquities, -Tht Via Egnatia of the Romans (mod. Jassijol 
or Grande Rue de Vardar) traverses the city from east to west, 
between the Vardar Gate and the Calamerian Gate. Two Roman 
triumphal arches used to .span the Via Egnatia. The arch near 
the Vardar Gate— a massive stone structure probably erected 
towards the end of the ist century a.l., was destroyed in 1867 
* Charger, a large flat plate (see Charge). 
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to furnish material for repairing the city walls ; an imperfect 
inscription from it is preserved in the Uritish Museum. The other 
arch, pojjularly culled the arch of Const^tine, but with greater 
nrol)iil)ihty assigned to the reign of Galerius (a.d. 305-31 i), 
IS built of brick and partly faced with sculptured marble. A 
third*exainple of Roman architecture — the remains of a white 
marble portico suppos<*d to have formed the entrance to the 
hippodrome- is known by tlie Judaeo-Spanish designation of 
I^us J^cantadas, from the eight Caryatides in the upper part 
of the structure. There arc also numerous fragments of Roman 
inscriptions and statuary. Tlic conspicuous mosques of Salonica 
are nearly all of an early C-’hristian origin ; the remarkable 
Iir(.‘Ser\'atioii of their mural decorations makes them vcty im- 
portant lor the histor>' of Ryzantine architecture. The principal 
are iliose tiet heated to St Sopliiu, St George and St Demetrius. 

St S(i|)hia (Aya S(»lia), formerly the cathedral, and probably 
errrted in the Olh century by Justinian's arcliileel Antlienmis, was 
convcrtecl into a mosque in 1.5^9. It is cased with slabs of white 
ni.uhle. Till' whole letii^lh ot the interior is no It. The nave, 
ioriunig a Cireek cross, is surmounted by a heim.splicrical dome, the 
OiK) sq. yds. of Avhich are covered with a rich mosaic representing 
the Ascension. St T)<*ruetrms, whicli is probably older than the tune 
ol Ju.stmian, consists of a long nave and two side aisles, each ter- 
minal ing eastward in an atrium the lull height of Uu‘ nave, in a 
style not known to occur in any other church. The columns of the 
aisles are halt tlie height of thosL in the nave. The internal decoration 
is all produced by slabs of different-coloured marbles. St Cieorge's, 
conief.turally assigned to the reign of Constantine (d, .^57), is circular 
in ]>lan, measuring internally 80 ft. in diameter. The exti-rnal wall 
is 1 8 ft. I luck, and at the angles of an inscrilied octagon are chapels 
foimed in the lliickiu^ss of the wall, and roofed wilJi wagun-lM'aded 
vaults visible on the exterior ; the eastern chapel, howevt‘r, is en- 
Jargisl and ileveloped into a bema and arise jirojecting beyond the 
circle, and the western and southern cna])cls constitute tlie tw'o 
entrances of the building. The dome, 72 yds. in circumference, is 
covered througlioul its entire surface of 800 8<|. yds. with what 
IS the largest work in ancient mosaic still extant, representing a scries 
of fourteen .saints standing in tlie act of adoration in front of templcB 
and colonnades The JCsUi Juma, or Old Mosque, is another intere.st- 
itig basilica, evidently later than Constantine, with side aisles and 
an ajise without*sidc chapels. I'he churches of the Holy Ar)o.slle8 
and of St Khas also deserve mention. Of the secular buildings, 
the Caravanserai, usually attributed to Murad II. (1422-1451), 
probably dates from Byzantine limes. 

Salonica is the see of an Orthodox Greek archbishop. Each 
religious community has its own schools and jilaces of worship, among 
the most important being the Jewish high-.Hchool, the Greek and 
Bulgarian gymnasia, the Jesuit college, a high-sclKX)l founded in 
i8(ki and sujiported by the Jewish Mission of the lCstat»lished 
Churcli of Scotland, a German school, dating from 1887, and a 
college for boys and a secondary school for girls, both managed l»y 
the Erencli Mission Laique and subsidized since 1905 by tlie French 
government. 

Railways, Harbour and Salonica is the principal 

Aegean seaport of the Balkan I’en insula, the centre of the import 
trade of all Macedonia and two-thirds of Albania, and the natural 
fiort yf slujiment for I he jiruducts of an even larger area. It is the 
terminus of four railway.s. One line goes north to Kish in Scrvia, 
where it meets the main line (Pans Vicnna-Constantinojile) of the 
Onental railways ; another, after following tlie same route as far as 
Uskiib m Maceilonia, branches off to Mitrovitza in Albania ; the 
extension of this hue to Serajovo in Bosnia was projected in 1908 
in order to establish direct communication between Austria and 
Salonica. A third line, intended ultimately to reach the Adriatic, 
extends westward from Salonica to Monastir, A fourth, the Con- 
stantinople junction railway to Constantinople, is of great strategic 
importance; during tlie war with Greece in 1897 it facilitated the 
rapid concentration of Ottoman troops on the borders ol Thessaly, 
and in iqoH it helped to secure the triuin})!) of the Young Turks by 
bringing the regiments favourable to their projiaganda within 
striking distance of Constantinople. 

The new harlxiur, which was opened to navigation in Iiecembcr 
1901, allows the direct transhipment of all merchandise whatever 
may Ihj the direction of the wind, which was previously apt to 
render shipping ojicrations difficult. The harbour works consist of 
a breakwratcr 1835 it. long, with 28 ft. depth of water on its landw'ard 
side lor a width of 492 ft. Opposite the breakwater is a quay 
1475 ft. long, which was widened in 1903-1907 to a breadth of 
306 ft. ; at each end of the quay a pier 05(1 ft. Iqmyjrojects into the 
sea. Bt^twwn the extremities of these two pkAn^l those of the 
breakwater arc the two entrances to the The average 

number of ships, including »mall coasters, whicHilfted the port in 
each of the three years 1 905-* 9«7 '' as ^dOO. t^ <n MSo tons. Salonica 
exports fn^ain, flour, bran, silk cocoons JS|nme, manganese, iron, 
hides and skins, cattle and sheep, woofflflp, opium, tobacco and 
fennel. The average yearly value oi i||imforts from 1900 to 1905 


was £2,500,000, and that of the exports /i, 200, 000. The imports 
consist principally of textiles, iron goods, sugar, tobacco, nour, 
coffee and chemicals. The volume of the export trade tended to 
decrease in the first decade of the 20th century. The making of 
morocco leather and other leather- work, such as saddlery, harness 
and boots and shoes, affords employment to a large number of 
persons. Other industries arc cotton-spinning, brewing, tanning, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of bricks, tiles, soap, flour, 
ironmongery and ice. The spirit called mastic or raki is largely 
produced. 

History , — Thessaloniai was built on the site of the older Greek 
city of Therma, so called in allusion to the hot-springs of the 
neighbourhood. It was founded in 315 b.c. by Cassander^ who 
gave it the name of his wife, a sister of Alexander the Great. 

I It was a military and commercial station on a main line of com- 
munication between Rome and the East, and had reached its 
zenith before the seat of empire was transferred to Constantinople. 
It became famous in connexion with the early history of (Christ- 
ianity through the two epistles addressed by St Paul to the 
community which he founded here ; and in the later defence 
oi the ^cient civilization against the barbarian inroads it played 
a considerable part. In 390 7000 citizens wlu) had been guilty 
of insurrection were massacred in the hippodrome by command 
of Theodosius. Constantine repaired the port, and probably 
enriched the town with some of its buildings. During the 
iconoclastic reigns of terror it stood on the defensive, and 
succeeded in saving the artistic treasures of its churches : in 
the qth century Joseph, one of its bishops, died in chains for his 
defence of image-worship. In the 7th century the Macedonian 
Slavs strove to capture the city, but failed even when it was 
thrown into confusion by a terrible earthquake. It was the 
attempt made to transfer the whole Bulgarian trade to 'J’hes- 
salonica that in the close of the 9th centur)^ caused the invasion 
of the empire by Simeon of Bulgaria. In 904 the Saracens 
from the C'yrenaica took the place by storm ; the public 
buildings were grievously injured, and the inhabitauis to the 
number of 22,000 were carried off and sold as slaves throughout 
the countries of the Mediterranean. In 1185 the Normans of 
Sicily took Thessalonica after a ten days’ siege, and perpetrated 
endless barbiirities, of which Eustathius, then bishop of the see, 
has left an account. In 1204 Baldwin, conqueror of Constanti- 
nople, conferred the kingdom of Thessalonica on Boniface, 
marquis of Montferrat ; but in 1222 Theodore, despot of Epirus, 
one of the natural enemies of the new kingdom, took the city 
and had himself there crowned by the patriarch of Macedonian 
Bulgaria. On the death of Demetrius, who had been supported 
in his endeavour to recover his father's throne by Pope Honorius 
111., the empty title of king of Salonica was adopted by several 
claimants. In 1266 the house of Burgundy received a grant of 
the titular kingdom from Baldwin II. when he was titular 
emperor, and it was sold by Eudes IV. to Philip of Turentum, 
titular emperor of Romania, in 1 320. The Venetians, to whom the 
city was transferred by one of the Palaeologi, were in power when 
Murad II. appeared, and on the 1st of May 1430, in spite of the 
desperate resistance of tlie inhabitants, took the city, which had 
tlirice previously been in the hands of the Turks. They cut to 
pieces the body of St Demetrius, the patron saint of Salonica, 
who had been the Roman proconsul of (ireece, under Maximian, 
and was martyred in a.d. 306. In 1876 tlie French and German 
consuls at Salonica were murdered by the Turkish populace. 
On the 4th of September 1890 more than 2000 houses were 
destroyed by fire in the south-eastern quarters of the city. 
During the early years of the 20th century Salonica was the 
headquarters of the Committee of Union and Progress, the 
central organizaUon of the Young 'J’urkey Party, which carried 
out the constitutional revolution of \ 908. Before this event the 
weakness of Turkey had encouraged the belief that Salonica 
would ultimately pass under the control of Austria-Hungary 
or one of the Balkan States, and this belief gave rise to many 
political intrigues which helped to delay the solution of the 
Macedonian Question. 

Vilayoi . — The vilayet of Salonica has an area oi 13,510 sq. m. 
and an estimated population ol 1,150,000. It is rich in minerals, 
i including clirome, manganese, zinc, antimony, iron, argentiferous 
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lead, arbcnic and lignite, but some of these are unworked. The 
chief agricultural products are grain, nee, beans, cotton, opium and 
poppy-seed, sesame, fennel, red pepper, and much of the finest 
tobacco grown in Europe ; there is also some trade in timber, live- 
stock, skins, furs, wool anil silk cocoons. The growtli of commerce 
has been impeded by the ignorance of cultivators, the want of good 
roads and the unsettled pohticaJ condition of Turkey. Apart from 
the industnes carried on in the capital, there are manufactures of 
wine, liqueurs, sesame oil, cloth, macaroni and soap. The principal 
towns, Seres (pop. 30,000), Vodena (25,000) and Cavalla (24,000), 
are tlcscnbed m separate articles ; I'ikvesh (21,000) is tlie centre of 
an agricultural region, Caraferia (14,000) a maiiufactunng town, 
and Drama (13,000) one of the centres of tobacco cultivation. 

SALOON, a large room for the reception of guests in a mansion. 
The French salon itself is formed from salle, Gcr. Saaly hall, 
reception-room, represented in Old English by the cognate sccly 
hall, properly “ abiding-place,” from the root seen in Gothic 
saljan, to dwell, cf. Russ, selo^ village. Ihc word in its proper ' 
sense has now a somewhat archaistic flavour, being chiefly ii.sed 
of the iSth ccntur\% and it has come principally to be u.sed (i) 
of the large rooms on passenger steamers ; (2) on English 
railways of carriages for the accommodation of large parties 
not divided into compartments, and in the United States of the 
so-calli!d “ drawing-room cars ” ; and (3) of a bar or place for 
the sale of intoxicants. 

SALSAFY, or Salsify, Tragopo^on porrijoliuSy a hardy 
biennial, with long, cylindrical, fleshy, esculent roots, which, when 
properly cooked, are extremely delicate and wholesome ; it 
occurs in meadows and pastures in the Mediterranean region, 
and in Britain is confined to the south of England, but is not 
native, 'i’he salsafy recjuires a free, rich, deep soil, which should 
be trenched in autumn, the manure used being placed at two 
spades’ depth from the surface. Tlie first crop should be sown 
in March, and the main crop in April, in rows a foot from each 
other, the plants being afterwards thinned to 8 in. apart. In 
November the whitish roots should be taken up and stored in 
sand for immediate use, others being secured in a similar way 
during intervals of mild weather. The genus Tragopogon belongs 
to the natural order ( ompositae,and is represented in Britain by 
goat’s beard, T. pratensis, iound in meadows, pastures and waste 
places. The flowers close at noon, whence the popular name 
‘ * J ohn-gi )-to-bi*d -at-noon. ’ ’ 

SALSETTE ( - ” sixty-six villages ”), a Urge island in British 
India, N. of Bombay city, forming part of Thana district. 
Area, 246 sq. ni. It is connected with Bombay Island and also 
with the mainland by bridge and causeway. Salsette is a 
beautiful, well-wooded tract, its surface being diversified by hills 
and mountains, some of considerable height, wdrile it is rich in 
rioc fields. In various parts of the island are ruins of Portugue.se 
churches, convents and villas ; wdiile the cave temples of Kanhcri 
form a subject of interest. There are loy Buddhist caves, 
which date from the end of the 2nd century a.d., but are not so 
interesting as those of Ajanta, Ellora and Karli. Salsette is 
crossed by two lines of railway, which have encouraged the 
building of villa residences by the wealthier merchants of Bombay. 
The population in 1901 was 14^,933. The island was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Mahrattas in 1739, and from them 
by the British m 1774 ; it was formally annexed to the Ea.st 
India Company’s dominions in 1782 by the treaty of Salbai. 

There is another Sal.sette in the Portuguese settlement of Goa, a 
district with a population (1900) of 113,061. 

SALSOMAGGIORE, a village of Emilia, Itiily, in the province 
of Parma, 6 m. S.W. of Borgo San Donnino by steam tramway. 
Pop. (1901) 1387 (virago); 7274 (commune). It is situat^ 
525 ft. above sea-levcl at the foot of the Apennines, and is a 
popular watering-place, the baths being especially frequented. 
The water is strongly saline. 

SALT, SIR TITUS, Bart. (1803-1876), English manufacturer, 
was bom on the 20th of September 1803, at Morley, Yorkshire. 
In 1820 he was apprenticed to learn wool-stapling at Bradford, 
and his father, having followed him there and started in that 
business, took him into partnership in 1824. His success in intro- 
ducing the coarse Russian wool (donskoi) into English worsted 
manufacture, due to special machinery of his own devising, 
gave his firm a great impetus. In 1836 he solved the difficulties 
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of working alpaca (q,v.) wool, created an enormous industr>* 
in the production of the staple goods for which that name was 
retained, and became one of the richest manufacturers in Brad- 
ford. In 1853 he opened, a few miles out of the city on the Aire, 
the extensive works and model manufacturing town of Saliaire. 
From 1859-1861 Salt was M.P. for Bradford, of which city hf had 
been mayor in 1848, and in 1869 he was created a baronet. 
He tlied on tlie 20th of September 1876, and was accorded a 
public funeral. After his death his many benevolent mstitytions 
at Saltaire, at first continued by his widow, were transferred to a 
trust. 

See K. Balgamie, Sir Titus Salt, Ins Life and its Lessons. 

SALT (a common Teutonic w'ord, cf. I)uuh zoitly Ger. Soli, 
Scand. salt ; cognate with Gr. Lat. sal). In chemistr\' 
the term .salt i.s given to a compound formed In substituting the 
hydrogen of an acid by a metal or a radical acting as a metal, or, 
what comes to the same thing, bv eliminating the elements of 
w'ater between an acitl and a base (see Acid ; (jiK.Misriiy). 

Common Salt. 

Common salt, or simply salt, is the name given to the native 
and industrial forms of sodium chloride, NaCl. Pure sodium 
chloride, which may be obtained by passing hydrochloric acid 
gas into a saturated solution of the comnuTcial salt, whereupon 
it is precipitated, forms colourless, erystalline cubes (sit also 
below under Rock salt) which melt at 815-4°, and begins to 
volatilize at slightly higher temperatures. It is readily soluble 
in \vatcr, 100 parts of which dis.solvc 35*52 parts at o" and 
39-16 parts -at 100°. The saturated solution at 109-7° contains 
40*35 parts of salt to 100 of water. Gn cooling a saturated 
solution to - 10°, or by cooling a solution in hot hydrochloric acid, 
the hydrate NaCl.iill.O separates ; on further cooling an aqueous 
solution to -20° a cr\^ohydrate containing 23-7 % of the salt i.s 
deposited. The consideration of this important substance falls 
under two heads, relating respectively to sea salt or ” buy ” salt 
and ‘‘ rock ” salt or mineral salt. 1'he one is pi^bably derived 
from the other, most rock salt deposits bearing evidence of ha^’ing 
been formed by the evaporation of lake.s or seas. 

Sea Sail. — Assuming that each gallon of sea water contains 
0*2547 lb of salt, and allowing an average density of 2 -24 for rock- 
salt, it has been computed that the entire ocean if dried up would 
yield no less than four and a half million cubic miles of rock-salt, 
or about fourteen and a half times the bulk of the entire continent 
of Europe above high-water mark. The proportion of sodium 
chloride in the water of the ocean, where it is mixed w^ith small 
quantities of other .sails, is on the average about 3*33®/,,, ranging 
from 2*9 % for the polar seas to 3*55 % or more at the equator. 
Enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Dead Sea, the Caspian and others, are dependent 
of course for the proportion and quality of their saline mutter 
on local circumstances (see Ocean). 

At one time almost the whole of the salt in commerce was 
produced from the evaporation of sea water, and indeed salt sti 
made still forms a stiiple commodity in many countries possessing 
a seaboard, especially those where the climate is dr\' and the 
summer of long duration. In Portugal there are salt works at 
Setubal, Alcacer do Sal, Figucira and A\eiro. Spain has salt 
works at the Bay of (Jadiz, the Balearic Islands. Aa* ; Italy at 
Sicily, Naples, Tuscany and Sardinia. France has its ” marais 
salants du midi ” and also works on the Atlantii' seaboard ; 
whilst Austria has “ Salz.garten ” at various places on the Adriatic 
(Sabbioncello, Trieste, Pirano, Capo d’lstria, Ac.). In England 
and Scotland the industiy^ has greath' fallen off under the 
competition of the rock-salt works of ('hc.shire. 

The process of the spontaneous evaporation of sea water was 
studied by IJsiglio on Mediterranean water at Cette, The density 
at hrst was 1*02. Primarily but a slight deposit is formed (none 
unlil the concentration arrives at ^iccific gravity 1*0509), tins 
deposit consisting for the most part 01 calcium carbonate and ferric 
oxide. This goes on till a density of i -1315 is attained, when hydrated 
calcium sulphate begins to deposit, and aintinues till specifir 
gravity 1 -2646 is reached. At a density oJ 1-218 the deposit becomes* 
augmented ny sodium chloride, which goes down mixed with a 
little magnesium chloride and sulphate. At specific gravity 1*2461 a 
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htUc sodium bromide has begun also to .Jeposit. At specific gravity 
i’3li the volume ol the water coiiiained— 

Magnesium sulphate • • 1 ^* 45 % 

Magnesium chloride • • ^ 

Sodium chloridfi . ■ • • *5 9®/^ 

Sodium bromide . • • • 2*04 /o 

• Potassium chloride . ■ • 3 ’ 3 o /q 

IJI. to the time then fiml the water tjccame concentrated to 
srHicliic Bravity i-aiK only ‘'-iSo of deposit had formed, and that 
cluetly composed 0/ lime and iron, but between specific gravity 
1 jiSTuid i'3i3 there is deposited a mixtuie of - 


CaJuuni Mil]»liate .... 0*0283 % 

Magnesium .sulphate . . 0*0024 % 

Magiiesjum chloride 0 01 53 % 

.Sfidniiii chloride . 27107 % 

Sodium bromide .... 0 0222 % 


2*8389 % 

Oj tins alwut 95*',, 18 sodium chloride. Up to this point the 
sfjMiation of the salts lias taken place in a fairly regular manner, 
[fill now the temperature begins to exert an influence, and some of 
til'* .salts defio.sited ni the cold of the night dis. 4 olvc again partially 
in tlie lieal of tlie day. Hy night the liquor gives nearly jmre mag- 
nesium .sulphate . in the day tlie same sulphate mixed with sodium 
and potassium chlorides is deposited. The rnother-h()uor now falls 
to a .sjiecihc gravity of 1*3082 to 1*29(15, and yields a very mixed 
de])osit ot magnesium bromide and chloride, potassium chloride 
and mtagnesium sulphate, with the double magnesium and potassium 
sulphate, corresponding to tlie kamite of Stassfurt. There is also 
dejiosited a double magnesium and potassium chlonde, similar to 
the carnallite of Sla.ssfurt, and finally the mother-hquor, which has 
now again risen to specific gravity 1*3374, contains only pure mag- 
nesium chloride. 

7 'he application of these results to the production of salt from sea 
water is obvious. A large piece of laiicl, barely above liigh-water 
mark, is levelled, and if necessary puddled with clay. In tidal seas 
a “ jas " (or storage reservoir) is constructed alongside, similarly 
rendered impervious, in which the water is allowed to settle and 
concentrate to a certain extent. In non-tidal seas this storage 
buhin ts not recjuired. I'lie prciiared land is partitioned oil uito 
large basins [aderncs or muants) and others (called in l^rance atres, 
atuillets or tables salantes) which get smaller and more shallow in 
proportion as tfley are intended to receive the water a.s it becomes 
more and mure concentrated, just sufficient fall being allowed from 
one set of basins to the other to cause the water to flow slowly 
through them. The flow is often assisted by pumping. The sea 
salt thus made is collected into small heaps on the patlis around 
the l)a.sins or the floors of the basins themselves, and here it under- 
goes a first partial purification, the more deliquescent salts (especially 
the magnesium chloride) being allowed to dram away. From these 
hea])s It IS collected into larger ones, where it drains further, and 
becomes more purified. The salt is collected from the surface by 
means of a sort of wooden scoop or scraper, but in spite of every 
precaution some of the soil on which it is produced is inevitably 
taken up with it, cuiumunicating a red or grey tint. 

Generally speaking this salt, which may contain up to 15 % 
of impurities, goes into commerce just as it is, but in some cases 
it is taken first to the refinery, where it either is simply washed 
and then stove-dried liefore being sent out, or Ls dissolved in 
fresh water and then boiled down and crystallized like white salt 
from rock-salt brine. The salt of the “ salines du midi ” of the 
south-east of France* is far purer, containing about 5% of 
impurities. In northern Russia and in Siberia sea water is 
concentrated by freezing, the ice which separates containing 
little salt ; the brine is then boiled down when an impure sea salt 
is deposited. 

Rock-salt . — To mineralogists rock-salt is often known as 
halite— a. name suggested m 1847 by E. F. Glocker from the 
Greek tUs (salt). The word halite, however, is sometimes 
used not only for the species rock-salt but as a group-name to 
include a series of haloid minerals, of which that species is the 
type. Halite or rock-salt crystallizes in the cubic system, 
usually in cubes, rarely in octahedra; the cubes being solid, 
unlike the skeleton-cubes obtained by rapid evaporation of 
brine. The mineral has perfect cubic cleavage. Percussion- 
figures, readily made on the cleavage-faces, have rays parallel 
to faces of the rhombic dodecahedron ; whilst figures etched 
with water represent the four-faced cube. Rock-salt commonly 
occurs in cleavable masses, or sometimes in laminar, granular 
or fibrous forms, the finely^ fibrous variety being known as 
" hair-salt.” The hardness \s 2 to . 1*5 and the spec. grav. 


2*1 to 2*6. Rock-salt when pure is colourless and transparent, 
but is usually red or brown by mechanical admixture with ferric 
oxide or hydroxide. The salt is often grey, through bituminous 
matter or other impurity, and rarely green, blue or violet. 
The blue colour, which disappears on heating or dissolving 
the salt, has been variously ascribed to the presence of sodium 
subchloride, sodium, sulphur or of a certain compound of iron, 
or again to the existence of minute cavities with parallel walls. 
Halite occasionaUy exhibits double refraction, perhaps due to 
natural pressure. It is remarkably diathermanous, or capable 
of transmitting heat-rays, and has therefore been used in certain 
physical investigations. Pure halite consists only of sodium 
chloride, but salt usually contains certain magnesium compounds 
rendering it deliquescent. Minute vesicular cavities are not 
infrequently present, sometimes as negative cubes, and these 
may contain saline solutions or carbon dioxide or gaseous 
hydrocarbons. Some salt decrepitates on solution (Knistersalz), 
the phenomenon being due to the escape of condensed gases. 

Halite may occur as a sublimate on lava, as at Vesuvius 
and some other volcanoes, where it is generally associated with 
potassium chloride ; but its usual mode of occurrence is in 
bedded deposits, often lenticular, and sometimes of great thick- 
ness. The .salt is commonly associated with gypsum, often also 
with anhydrite, and occasionally with sylvite, carnallite and other 
minerals containing potassium and magnesium. Deposits of 
rock-salt have evidently been formed by the evaporation of 
salt water, probably in areas of inland drainage or enclosed 
basins, like the Dead Sea and the Great Salt Luke of Utali, or 
perhaps in some cases in an arm of the sea partially cut off, 
like the Kara Bughaz, which forms a natural salt-pan on the east 
side of the Caspian. Such beds of salt are found in strata of 
very varied geological age ; the Salt Range of the Punjab, for 
instance, is probably of Cambrian age, while the famous salt- 
deposits of Wieliezka, near Cracow, have been referred to the 
Pliocene period. In many parts of the world, including the 
British area, the Triassic age offered conditions especially 
favourable fur the formation of large salt-deposits. 

In England extensive deposits of rock-.salt are found near the base 
of the Keiiper marl, especially in Cheshire. The mineral occurs 
generally in lenticular deposits, which may reach a thickness ol 
more than 100 ft. ; but it is mined only to a limited extent, most ol 
the salt being obtained from brine springs and wells which derive 
their saline cliaracter from deposits of salt. Much salt is obtained 
from north Lancashire, as also from tlie brine pits of Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, Vorksliire, Durham and the Isle of Man (Point of 
Ayre). 'I'lie salt of N.E. Yorksliire and S. Durham is regarded by 
some authorities as Permian, but that near Carnckfergus in Co. 
Antrim, Ireland, is undoubtedly of Triassic age. 'J he Antrim salt 
wa.s discovered in 1850 during a search for coal : one of the beds at 
Duncrue mine has a thickness of 80 ft. Important deposits of rock- 
salt occur in the Keuper at Berchtesgaden, in the Bavarian Alps : 
at Hall in Tirol and at Hallein, Hallstatt, Ischl and Aussee in the 
Salzkammergut in Austria. Salt occurs in the Muschelkalk at 
Fnedrichbhall and some other localities in Wiirttemberg and Thur- 
ingia ; and in the Bun ter at Schoningen near Brunswick. 

The Permian system (Zechstein) yields the gnat salt-deposits 
worked at Stassfurt and at Halle in l*ru.ssian Saxony. The Stassfurt 
deposits are of special importance for the sake of the associated salts 
of potassium and magnesium, such as carnallite and kainite. These 
deposits, in addition to having a high commercial important e, 
present certain problems which have received much attention, more 
particularly at the hands of van 't Hoff and liis collaborators, whose 
results are embodied in his Zur Bilduyig der ozeantschen Salzah- 
lagerunpuy vol. i. (1905), vol. ii. 11909). (A summary is given in 
A. W. Stewart, Recent Advances in Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, 
1909; see also van't Hoff, Lectures on Theoretic^ and Physical 
Chemistry, vol. i.) A typical section is as follows : Beiiealli the 
surface soil of sandstone there is a layer up to 100 ft. in thickne.ss 
of carnallite, MgCL/KCl-flHjO, mixed with a little salt; tlus is 
followed by a thicker deposit of kiescrite, MgS04*HjO, containing 
rather more salt than the upper bed. Deeper down there arc suc- 
cessively strata of polyhahte, MgS04*KjS04*2CaSO.*2HjO, and 
anhydrite, CaS04, interspersed with regular layers 01 rock-.salt; 
whilst below the anhydrite we have tht* main rock-salt deposits. 
A bed of rock-salt in the Zechstein at Speronberg near Berlin has 
been proved by Ixiring to have a thickness of upwards of 4000 ft. 
The salt of Bex in Switzerland is Jurassic, whilst Cretaceous salt 
occurs in Westphalia and Algiers. Important deposits of salt are 
developed in many parts of the Tertiary strata. At Cardona, near 
Barcelona, Tertiary salt forms hill-masses, while the Carpathian 
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saadstono in Galicia and Transylvania is rich in salt. The extensive 
mines at Wieliczka arc in this rock-salt, as also is the salt of Kalusz 
in Galicia, which is associated with sylvite, KCl. 

In North America salt is widely distributed at various geological 
horizons. In New York it occurs in the Salma lieds of the Onondaga 
scries, of Silurian age ; and Silurian salt is found also in parts of 
Michigan and in Ontario, Canada. Some of the salt of Michigan is 
regarded as Carboniferous. Rock-salt is mined in several states, 
as New York, Kansas and Louisiana ; but American Sfilt is mostly 
obtained from brine. Deposits of salt, regarded as either Cretaceous 
or 7 'crtiary, occur in the island of Petite Anse, west of Vermilion 
Bay, in l^uisiana. Salt often occurs in association with petroleum 
and natural gas, and yxtensivc beds were discovered in th*- Wy oming 
valley in bonng for petroleum. In the dr>' regions of the West 
salt occurs as an incrustation on the surface of the soil — a mode of 
occurrence found in desert areas in various parts of the world. 

Cubic pscudomorphs representing rock-salt arc sometimes seen in 
strata which have been deposited in shallow water, especially on the 
iiiuirgin of a salt-lake. The salt has been dissoh'ed out of its original 
matnx, and llit; cav'ity so formed has then been filled with fine clayey 
or othtir minenil matter, forming a cubic cast. Such casts are not 
infrequent in lh<‘ Keuper marls and sandstones, and in the Purbeck 
beds of England. 

Manufacture . — The chief centres of manufacture in Imgland are at 
Northwich, Middlewich, Winsford and Sandbach in C'heshire, 
Weston-on-Treut in Staflordsliire, Stoke Prior and Droitwich in 
Worcestershire and Middlesbrough in Yorkslure.^ 'I'lie Cheshire 
.111(1 Worcester.shin; .salt deposits are by far the most important. 
\lthough brine springs have been known to exist in both these 
ioiinti<‘s ever since the Roman occupation, and .salt had been made 
there from time immemorial, it was not till 1670 that rock-salt 
about 30 yds. thick was di.scovered at Marbury near Northwich 
by some luen exploring for coal, at a depth of 34 yds. In 1779 
three beds of rock-salt were discovered at Lawton, se]iarated from 
one another by layers of indurated clay. The old Marstou or Marston 
Rock mine is the largest and perhaps the oldest in England. It 
was workt>d for about a hundred years in only its uj)]»er Ix'd, but in 
1781, after traversing a layer of indurated ilay intersected with 
small veins ol salt 10 J yds. thick, a layer of rock-salt 33 to 37 yds. 
thick was found. Beneath it are others, but tlu‘y are thin and im- 
pure. The total depth ol the mine to the bottom of the lower level 
I-. iJio yds. At Winsford, wliere the same formation seems to recur, 
it is I5«j yds. from the .surface. The Marston mine covers an area ol 
aliout 40 acres. I'he salt is first reached at 35-40 yds. in the North- 
wich distnct, and the upp<T layer is 25-50 ytls. m thickne.ss (Marston 
23-26 yds.) ; it has above it, apparently lying in the reces-ses of its 
surface, a layer ol saturated bnne. This is the brine whicli is rai.sed 
at the vaiious pum|)iug stations in Northwich and elsewhere around, 
and wliicli serves to produce white salt. 'J'he beds are reached by 
sinking through the clays and vanegated marls typical ol this for- 
mation. I'he .salt is blasted out with guiqiowdor. The Middles- 
brough depo.sit was discovered by BoUkow and Vaughan in boring 
lor water in 1H62 at a depth of 400 yds., but was not utilized, and 
was again lound by Mes.srs Bell Brothers at Port (UartMue at a depth 
ol 370 yds. In Cheshire the surface-water tnckhug through the 
overlying strata dissolves the .salt, which is subsequently pumped 
as brmc, but at Middlesbrough the great depth and impenneability 
of the strata jirecludes this, so another method has been resorted to. 
A bore IS made into the .salt, and lined with tubing, and tlus tube 
where it traverses the salt is pierced with holes. Within tliis is hung 
loosely a second tube of much smaller dimensions so as to le.ave an 
annular space between the two. Through this space the fresh surface 
water finds its way, and dissolving the salt below rises in the inner 
tube as bnne, but only to such a level that the two columns bear to 
one another the relation of ten to twelve, tlus being the inverse ratio 
of the respective weights of saturated bnne and fresh water. Eor 
the remaining distance the brine is raised by a pump. The fresh 
watiT, however, as it descends nses to the surface of the salt, tending 
rather to di.ssolve its ujiper layers and extend superficially, so that 
after a time the .superincumlxMit .soil, being without support, falls in. 
rhe.se interior laiinslip.s, lK*sides choking the pipes and breaking the 
communication, often produce sinkings at the surfaci;. I'he same 
inconvenience is fell in the environs of Nanev, and a similar one 
pniduces on a larger scale the sinking and subsidences at Winsford 
and Northwich. 

In the United States exten.sive deposits and brine springs are 
worked, and also incrustations (see above). Canada also is a pro- 
ducer. South America jio.ssesses several salt deposits and brine 
Springs. Asiatic Russia is very abunaantly supplied with salt, as 
likewise is China ; and Persia is perhaps one of the countries most 
.ibundantly endowed with this natural and useful product. In 
India there is the great salt range of the Punjab, as well as the 
Sambhur T-ake, and salt is obtained from sea water at man)- places 
along its extensive seaboard. 


^ The termination " wich ** in English place-names often points to 
ancient salt manufacture — the word “ wich '* (creek, bay ; Icel. 
vik) having acquired a s]>ecial sense in English usage. In Germany 
the various forms of the non-Tcu tonic words Hall, Halle occurring 
in place-names point in the same way to ancient salt-works. 
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Rock-salt IS the origin of the greater part of the salt manufactured 
in the world. It occurs in all degret‘s of purity, from that of mere 
salty clay to that of the most transparent crystals, lu the fornn i 
case it is often dilticult to obtain the brine at a density even approach - 
mg saturation, and chambers and galleries are sometimes excavated 
within tilt* salileroas lied.s to increase the dissolving surface, and 
water let down fresh is pumped up as bnne. Many brine sfR-ings 
also occur in a more or less saturated condition. In cases where the 
atmospheric conditions art* suitable the brine is run into large tanks 
and concentrated merely by solar heat, or it may be caused to 
trickle over faggots arranged under l.irge open slieds called “ gradua- 
tion hou.se.s " \(ira(itrhdu.sey) , whereby a more extensive sunaie of 
eva|x>ration is obtained and the bnne In'cnmes rapidly concentrated 
After settling it is evajKirated in iron pans. The use, however, ol 
the graduation houses '* is dying out, as both their con.struction 
and their maintenance are expensive. Ihe jiurer rock-salt is often 
simply ground lor use, as at Wieliczka and t lsewhere, but it is more 
frecmently pumped UvS brine, produceil eitlier by artificial solution a.s 
at Middlesbrough and otlier places, or by natural means, as in 
Cheshire and Worceslershire. One great drawback to the use ot 
even the purest rock-salt simply ground is its tendeiu y to revert 
to a hard unwieldy mass, when kept any length of tune m sacks 
As usually made, white salt from rock salt may be classified into two 
groups: (i) boiled: known as fine, table, limip, stoved luni]>. 
superfine, basket, butter and cheese salt (Fr. stl fiv-fin, i>rl n la 
minute , iSrc.) ; (2) unlxjiled : common, chemical, fishery, Smteh 
fishery, extra fishery, double extra fishery and bay salt {Fr. sel de 
23 ^ 4S, 60 and 7..’ hvurc&). All these names are derived Irom the 

size and appearance of thi crystals, llieir uses and the moiles of then 
production. The boiled salts, the crystals ot which are small, au 
fonued in a medium constantly agitated by boiling. The fine 01 
stoved table salts are those wlute masses with which we are all 
familiar. Basket .salt takes its name from the conical liaskets -froin 
which it is allowed to drain when lirst it is “ drawn ** from the pan 
Butter and cheese salts are not stove-dried, but left in their more or 
less moist condition, as being thus more ea.sily apj)hi‘tl to then 
resjiective uses. Ol the unboiled .salts the first two, corre.spomlinp 
to the Fr. aW de u heures and sel de ^4 heures^ show by their luiglish 
names the use to wluch they are applied, and the others merely 
depend for their quahty on the length ol time which elajises between 
successive *' drawings," and the temperature of the evuimration 
The time varu;s for the unboiled .salts from twelve hours to tliree 01 
four weeks, the larger crystals being allowed a longer time to form, 
and the smaller oiu's Ixsng formed more quickly, 'tlie temperature 
varies from 55“ to 1 80"’ F. 

One difiercnce between the manufacture of salt from rock-salt 
brine as carried on in Britain and on the Continent lies in the u.se 
m the latter case of closed or covered jians, excejit in the making ol 
fine salt, whereas in Britain open ones are employed. With open 
pans the vapour is Iree to diffuse itself into the atmosidiere, and tin- 
evaporation is perhaps more rapid. When covered pans are used, 
the loss of heat r>y radiation is less, and the sail made is also cleanet 
It has also been proposed to concentrate the bnnes under dinuni.shed 
pressure In S. Pick's systc*m a triple effect is obtained by evapora- 
tmg in these connected vessels, so that the steam Irom one heats the 
second into which it is led (see Soc. of Ewg., i8qi , ]>. 1 15). 

In Britain the briiui is .so oure that, keeping a sniail stream of it 
running into the pan to replace the losses by evanoration and the 
removal of the salt, it is only iiecessar)’ occasionally (not often) tn 
reject the mother-liquor when at last it becomes too impure with 
magnesium chloride ; but in some works the mother- hquor not only 
contains more of this impurity but becomes quite brown froiii 
organic matter on concentration, and totally unfit for lurthei 
service after yielding but two or three crops ol salt crystals. Some- 
times, to get rid of these impuritaes, the lirme is treated in a large 
tub (hessoir) with hme ; on settling it U.-comes clear and colourless, 
but the dissolved hine forms a skin on its surface in the ])un, retards 
the evaporation and imjiedes tlie crystallization. At times sodium 
sulphate is added to the brine, producing sodium chloride and mag 
nesium sulphate by double cieeomiiosition with the inagnesiuni 
chloride. A slight degree of acidity seems more favourable to the 
crystallization ul salt than alkalinity ; thus it is a piuctice to add a 
certain amount of alum, 2 to 12 lb per pan ol brine, esptH;ially when, 
as m fishery salt, fine crystals are required. I'he .salt is " drawn " 
from the jian and placed (in the case of boih'il salts) in small conical 
baskets hung round the pan to drain, and thence moulded in square 
boxes and afterw'urds stove-druni, or (in ca.se of unlioiled salts) 
" drawn " in a lK;aj> on to the *' hurdles," on which it drains, and 
thence is carried to the .store. 

In most Eurmiean countries a tax is laid on salt : and the coarser 
Wi w'ell as the finer crystals are tlierelore often dried so as not to 
duty on more water than can be helfied. 

he brine used in the salt manufacture in ICngland is very ncailv 
saturated, containing 25 or 2(> % of sodium chloride*, the utmost 
water can take im being 27 ; and it ranges from 3b to 42 oz. ui 
salt per gallon. In some other countries the brine has to be concen 
traits before use. 

Saltxnaking is by no means au unhealthy trade, some slight 
soreness of the eyes being the only allection sometimes complained 
of ; indeed the atmosphere of steam saturated with salt in which 
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the w(;rltmpn livr swms speciallv preservative against colds, rheu- 

fiM* (liu^rs of the disastrous suhsidera^es which are constantly tak ng 
pla( f in all the salt districts, and d«<’ provision of a remedy. It led 
to no legislative action ; l?ut tlif rvil is recognized as a grave one. 
At Iforlliwich and Winsford scarcely a house or a chimney stack 
n n.ains straight. Houws are keyi^l up with " shaps, face plates 
.ifu) •' bolts. " and onlv kept (roin falling by leaning on one another. 
Tl»e <loors and windows have become lozenge shaped, the walls 
hiilgtsd anfl thr floors (■f<K)ked. Buildings have sunk .sfime of them 
d/^at)ix-arnig altogctlif-r. Lakes have been fornu‘d where tliere was 
sohfl groiiiuJ lielon-, and incalculable damage done to property in 
all <|iiarters. At (he same time it is difhcult to see how this gnevance 
can he rerneflied without inflicting serious injury, almost rum, iiiion 
the salt trade I'he workings in Great Britain represent the annual 
iibstrai tion ot rather more than a mass of rock equal to a foot in 
thicliiiess .sj»reafl over a sqiiar** mih*. "I he table gives the outputs in 
metric ions of the most mijiortant jiroducers in locio and 1905 (from 
Kothwi ll, Mineral Indw^try, igo8). 

Sail Pwducito}i in Metric Tons. 



moo. ]~ 1905- ] 

. _ 

_ . — - 

- — 

Austria . 


. 543, .375 

Franc r . 

. 1 1,088,634 

1 ,1 30,000 

German) 

1,514,0-7 

U 777.557 

Hun gar V 

■ 1 

195,410 

India 

. ! 1 .o2i,42(> 

I,212,f>00 

Italy 

• : 3 ^ 7, ^.55 

437 .b 99 

Jajiaii 

b 6 <i ,694 

4^3,506 

K u.ssiu 

i, 768 ,()(j 5 

1,844,678 

Sp.iiii 

450,041 

493,451 

luiiU'd Kingdni’’ 

1,873,601 

1 ,<120,149 

United Slates . 

2,651,278 

3,-297,285 


See F A Furer, SaLhergbau- und Sahnankunde (Braunschweig, 
1900) ; |. O Freiherr von Busclimann, has Salz . dessen Vorkommen 
und Verwertung (Leijuig, vol. i, 1909, vol. 2. H)o(»). (X.) 

/tncieni History and Religious Symbolism Salt must have been 
quite unattainable to iinnntivi* man in many parts of the world, 
'riius the Odyssey (xi 122 se<| ) speaks of inlanders (m Epirus ?) who 
do not know the sea and use no salt witli their foocl. In some parts 
ol America, andicveii of India (among the Todas), salt was first intro- 
duced liy i*.uro|)eans ; und there are still parts of central .Afnca 
where the use of it is a luxury conlineil to the rich. Indeed, where 
men live mainly on milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or 
roasted, so that its salts are not lost, it is not n€?ccssary to add 
.sodium chloride, and thus we understand how the Numidiaii nomads, 
in the time ol Sallust and tiu* Bedouins of Hadramiii at the present 
day never eat salt with their food. On the other Jiand, cereal or 
vegetable diiM calls for a sup|)lement of salt, and so diH'S boiled meat 
I’he important part played by the mineral in the history ol commerce 
and religion depends on this fact ; at a very early stage of progn*ss 
salt became a necessary of life to most nations, and in many cases 
ihi'y Could jirocure it only from abroail, from the sea-coa.st, or from 
ilistricts like that of Palmyra where salty incrustations are found 
on the surface of the .soil. Sometimes indeed a kind of salt was 
got from the ashes of saline jilants (c.g. by the Umbrians, .Aristotle, 
Met 11. ]). 4.^9), or by pounng the water of a brackish stream over 
a lire of (saline) wood and collecting thi? ashes, as was done in ancient 
(iermany (Tac. Ann xiii. 57), in Gaul and in Spam (Plin. H.N 
XXXI 7. 82 seq.) : but these were imperfect surrogates. Among inland 
jH'oples a salt spring was regarded as a sjiecial gift of the gods. The 
Chaonians in Epirus had otic which flowed into a stream where there 
were no fish ; and the legend was that Heracles had allowed their 
forefathers to have salt instead of fish (Arist. ui supra). The Ger- 
mans waged war for saline streams, and lielieved that tin* presence ol 
salt in the soil investwl a district with peculiar sanctity and made it 
A j>lac<‘ where prayers were most readily heard (Tac. ut sup ). That 
a ri hgious significance was attached to a substance so highly prized 
and which was often obtained with ditficulty is no more than natural 
And it must also be remenilKirecI that the habitual use of salt is 
intinialely connected with the advance from nomadic to agricultural 
life, i.e with precisely that step in civilization which had most 
influence on the cults of almost all ancient nations The gods were 
womhippetl as the givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all 
over the world ’* Im^ad and salt " go together in common use and 
common phra.se, salt was habitually associated with offerings, at 
least with all offerings which consi.stcd in whole or in part of cereal 
elements. This practice is found alike among the Greeks and Romans 
and among the Semitic peofiles (Lev ii. 13) ; Homer calls salt 
" divine," and Plato names it *' a substance dear to the gods 
{Timaeus, j> (>o ; cf. Plutarch, Sympos. v. 10). As covenants were 
ordinarily made over a sacrihcial meal, in which salt was a necessary 
eleinent, the expression " a covenant of salt " (Numb, xviii. 19) is 
easily understood ; it is probable, however, that the preservative 
qualities of salt were held to make it a peculiarly fitting symbol of 
an enduring compact, and influenccii the choice of this particular 
4dement of the covenant meal as that which was regarded as sealing 


an obligation to fidelity. Among the ancients, as among Orientals 
down to the present day, every meal that included salt had a certain 
sacred cliaractcr and created a bond of piety and guest friendship 
between the participants. Henc(? the Greek phrase tfXa? kuI 
rpdireCar rapa/Salyeir, the Arab phrase " there is salt between us," 
the expression " to eat the sail of the palace " (Ezra iv. 14, R.V.), 
the modem Persian phrase namak haram, " untrue to salt," i.e. 
disloyal or ungrateful, and many others. Both early in the history of 
the Roman army and in later times an allowance of salt was made to 
officers and men. In imperial times, however, this salanum was an 
allowance of money for salt (see Salary). 

It has been conjectured that some of the oldest trade routes 
were created for traffic in salt ; at any rate, salt and incense, the 
chief economic and religious necessaries of the ancient world, play 
a great part in all that we know of the ancient highways of commerce. 
Thus one of the oldest roads in Italy is the Fta Salarta, by which the 
produce of the salt pans of Ostia was carried up into the Sabine 
country. Herodotus^s account of the caravan route uniting the salt- 
oases of the Libyan desert (iv. 181 seq.) makes it plain that this was 
mainly a salt-road, and to the present day the caravan trade of the 
Sahara is largely a trade in salt. The salt of Palmyra was an im- 
portant element in the vast traile between the Syrian ports and the 
Persian Gulf (see Palmyra), and long after the glory of the great 
merchant city was past “ the salt of Taclmor ” retained its reputation 
(Mas'udi viii. 39H). In like manner the ancient trade between the 
Aegean and the coasts of southern Russia was largely dependent 
on the salt pans at the mouth of the Dnieper and on the salt fish 
brought from this district (Herod, iv. 53 ; Dio Chrys. p. 437). In 
Phoenician commerce salt and salt fish the latter a valued delicacy 
in the ancient world always formed an important item. The vast 
salt mines of northern India were worked before the time of Alexander 
(Strabo v. 2, (», xv. i, 30) and must have been the centre of a wide- 
spread trade. The economic importance of salt is further indicated 
by the almost universal prevalence in ancient and medieval times, 
and indeed in most countries down to the present day, of salt taxes 
or of government monopolies, which have not often been directed, 
as they were in ancient Rome, to enable every one to procure so 
necessary a condimeut at a moderate price. In Oriental systems 
of taxation liigh imposts on salt are seldom lacking and are often 
carried out in a very oppressive way, one result of this being that the 
article is apt to reach the consumer in a very impure state largely 
mixed with earth. '* "I'he salt which has lost its savour " (Matt, 
v. 13) IS simply the earthy residuum of such an impure salt after the 
sodium chloride has been washed out. 

Cakes of salt have been used as money in more than one part of 
the world for example, in Abyssinia and elsewhere in Africa, and 
in Tiliet and adjoining parts. See the testimony of Marco Polo 
(bk. ii. ch. 48) and Colonel yuk‘’s note upon analogous customs 
elsewhere and on the use of .salt as a medium of exchange in the 
Shan markets down to our own time, in his translation of Polo li. 
48 seq. In the same work inter<*sting details are given as to the 
importance of salt in the financial sy.stem of the Mongol emperors 
(ii. 200 seq.). (W. K. S.) 

SALTA, a N.W. province of Argentina, bounded N. by Bolivia 
and the province of Jujuy, E. by the territories of Formosa 
and the Chaco, S. by Santiago del Estero and Tucuman, and W. 
by the Los Andes territory and Bolivia. Area, 62,184 i 

pop. (1904, estimated) 136,059. The western part of the province 
is mountainous, being traver.scd from N. to S. by the eastern 
chains of tlie Andes. Indenting these, however, are large 
valleys, or bays, of highly fertile and comparatively level land, 

1 like that in which the city of Salta is situated. Tlic eastern 
I part of the province is chiefly composed of extensive areas of 
alluvial plains belonging to the Chaco formation, whose deep, 
fertile soils are among the best in Argentina. This part of the 
province is well wooded with valualile construction timbers 
and furniture woods. The drainage to the Paraguay is through 
the Bermejo, whose tributaries cover the northern part of the 
province ; and through the Pasage or Juramento, called Salado 
on its lower course, whose tributaries cover the southern part 
of the province and whose waters are discharged into the Parani. 
'fhe chmate is hot, and the year is divided into a wet and a dry 
season, the latter characterized by extreme aridity. Irrigation 
is necessary in a great part of the province, though the rainfall 
is abundant in the wet season, about 21 in. Fever and ague, 
locally called chucho, is prevalent on the lowlands, but in the 
mountain districts the climate is healthy. There is considerable 
undeveloped mineral wealth, including gold, silver and copper, 
but its inhabitants are almost exclusively agriculturist Its 
principal prtxiucts are sugar, rum (aguardiente), wine, wheat, 
Indian corn, barley, tobacco, alfalfa and coffee. The Cafayate 
wines are excellent, but are chiefly consumed in the province. 
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Various tropical fruits are produced in abundance, but are not 
sent to market on account of the cost of transportation. Stock- 
raising is carried on to a limited extent for the home and Bolivian 
markets. The province is traversed by a government railway 
(the Central Northern) running northward from Tucuman to 
the Bolivian frontier, with a branch from General Giiemes 
westward to the city of Salta (^.o.), the provincial capital. 
The principal towns arc Oran (1904, 300°) 0^ ^ tributary 
(the Zenta) of the Bermejo, in the northern part of the province, 
formerly an important depot in the Bolivian trade, and nearly 
destroyed bv earthquakes in 1871 and 1873 ; Rosario de Lerma 
(pop. 1904, 1500), 30 ra. N.W. of SalU in tlic great Lerma valley ; 
and Rosario de la Frontera (pop. 1904. 1*°°) near the Tucuman 
frontier, celebrated for its hot mineral baths and gambling 
establishment. 

Siilta was at one time a part of tlie great Inca empire, wluch 
extfjuled southward into Tucuman and Rioja. It w^ overrun by 
adventurers after the Spamsh conquest. The first Si»anish .settle- 
ment within its borders was made by Hernando de Lerma in 1582. 
Saltd was at hrst governed from I’ucuman, but in 1776 was made 
capital of the northern intendencia, which included Catamarca, 
Jujuy and 'rucuman. After the War of Independence there was a 
new division, and Salta was given its present lumndaries with tht* 
excejitioii of the disputed territory on the ('liilean frontiei, now the 
territory of Los Andes. 

SALTA, a city of Argentina, capital of a prtivince of the si^c 
name, and see of a bishopric, on a small tributary (the Aria.s) 
ol the Pasage, or Juramento, 976 m. by rail N.N.W. of Buenos 
Aires. Pop. (1904, estimated) 18,000. Salta is built on an open 
plain 3560 ft. above the sea, nearly enclosed with mountains. 
'I'lie efimate i.s warm and changeable, malarial in summer. The 
city is laid out regularly, with broad, paved streets and seveial 
parks. Some of the more important public buildings face on 
the plaza mayor. Then; arc no manufactures of importance. 
Salta was once largely interested in the Bolivian trade, and is 
still a ('lii(‘f distributing centre for the settlements of the Andean 
plateau. Near the city is the battlefield where General Bclgrano 
wtm the first victory from the Spanish forces (1812) in the War 
of Independence. There is a large mestizo element in the popula- 
tion, and the Spanish element still retains many of th(‘ character- 
istics of its colonial ancestors. In Salta Spanish is still spoken 
with the long-drawn intonations and melodious “ 11 ” of southern 
Spain. 

Sdlta wiis founded in 1582 by Governor Abreu under the tith* 01 
San C'lemeiite de Nueva Sevilla, but the site was changed fwo 
years later and the new .settlement was called San Fehpe de l..erma. 
Jn tlie 17111 century the name Salta came into vogue. 

SALTA (Italian for “ Jump ! "), a table-game for two intro- 
duced at the end of the 19th century, founded on the more 
aniicnt game of Raima. It is played on a board containing 
100 squares, coloured alternately black and white. Each player 
has a .set of 15 pieces, one set being green, the other pink. These 
are placed upon the black stjuares of the first three rows nearest 
the player, and arc classified in these rows as stars, 
moons and siins. The pawns move forward one square at a 
time, except when a pawn is situated in front of a hostile 
pi(;ce with an unoccupied space on the further side, in which 
case the ho.stile pawn mu.st be jumped, as at draughts, but without 
removing the jumped pawn from the board. The object of the 
game is to get one’s pieces on the exact squares corresponding 
to their own on the enemy’s side, the stars in the star-line, the 
moons in the moon-line, &c. Salta tournaments have taken place 
in which chess masters of repute participated. 

Sec Salta, by Schubert (I^‘iprig, lyoo). 

SALTASH, a municipal borough in the Bodmin parliamentary 
divi.sion of Cornwall, England, 5 m. N.W. of Plymouth, on the 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3357. It is beautifully 
situated on the wooded shore of the Tamar estuary, on the lower 
part of which lies the great port and naval station of Plymouth. 
Local communications are maintained by river steamers. At 
Saltash the Royal Albert bridge (1857-1859) carries the railway 
across the estuary. It was built by Isambard Brunei at a cost 
of £230,000, and is remarkable for its great height. The church 
of St Nicholas and St Faith has an early Norman tower, and part 


of the fabnc is considered to date from before the ( onquest ; 
but there was much alteration in the Decorated and Perpendi- 
cular periods. The church of St Stephen, outside the town, 
retains its ornate Norman font. The fisheries for which Saltash 
was famous have suffered from the chemicals brought down bv 
the Tamar ; but there is a considerable .seafaring popuHtion, 
and the town is a recruiting ground for the Royal Navy. The 
borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 1 2 councillors. Area, 
194 acres. , 

The Sunday market eslablislird b\ tlu- count ol Mortain at hi-' 
castle ol Treiiiatou, wluch ruined the bishop of Lxotcr’s market at 
St (.Germans, wa.s prolmbly held at Sdlta.sh a short di.stance from lUr 
ca.stle. Saltash (Esse, 12^7 ; Ash, ijc)2. A.ssUeburgh, 1302) belonged 
to the manor of 'Frematon and the latter at the lime of the Domesday 
Survey was held by Reginald de Valletorl ol the count Reginald's 
descendant and namesake granted a charter (undated) to Saltash 
about 1190. It confirms to his free burgesses ol l-.sse the lilx.-rties 
enjoyed by them under hi.s ancestors, vix. . burgage tenure, 
exemption from all jurisdiction save the “ hundrt-d courl of tlie said 
town," suit of court limited to three times a year, a reevt- of their 
own election, pasturage in his demesne lands on certain terms, a 
limited control of trade and shijqiing, anil a lair in the middle ol the 
town. This charter was confirmed in the lilth year of Richard 11 
Roger dc Valletorl, the last male heir ol the family, gave the honour 
ol Irematon and with it the boroufjh of Saltash to Richard, king ol 
the Romans and earl of Cornwall. I'hencetorth, in spile ol attempts 
to .set aside th« grant, the earls anti subsequently the dukes ol 
Cornwall were the lords of Saltash. It was jirobabiy to this relation 
that the lnirges.ses owed the privilege of parhamentary rejire.seiitalion, 
conferred by Edward VI. In 1 5K.J Queen Ehzabeth granted a chartei 
ol incorporation to Salta.sh. This was superseded by another in 
i(> 83 under which the governing body was to consist of a mayor 
and SIX aldermen, lii 1774, the corporation being in danger ol 
extinction, burgesses were added, but it was not until 1HK6 that 
the ratejiayers acquired the right of electing representatives to the 
council, the nght up to that time having been ■extTCi.sed by the 
menilKTs of the corporation. The parhameiiUiry Iramhise was 
enjoyed by the mayoi, aldermen and the holders of burgage tene- 
ments. Ill 1814 they numbered 120. In 1832 Salta.sh was deprived 
of its two members. The count of Mortain's Sunday market had 
given place m 1337 to one on Saturday anil tliis is still held. Queen 
Elizalx'lh’s charter provided for one on Tuesday atso, but this has 
disappeared. lair on th<“ least of St Faith yielded (>s. 8d. in 1337. 
This is no longer held, bid fairs at Candlemas and St James, ol 
ancient but uncertain origin, remain. Saltash was sufficiently con- 
siderable as a port in the lOth centurv to furnish a fngale al the 
town’s expt‘n.se against the .Armada, 'fins probably represents the 
zenith of its prosperity. 

SALTBURN BY THE SEA, a seaside resort in the Cleveland 
parliamentary division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 21 m. E. of Middlesbrough by a branch of the North 
Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (igoi) 2578. A firm 
sandy beach extends westward to Rcdcar and the mouth of the 
Tees, while eastward towards Whitby the cliffs become very fine, 
Boulby Cliff (666 ft.) being the highest sea cliff in England. 
Several fishing villages occur along this coast, of which none is 
more picturesque than Staithes, lying in a steep gully in the cliff. 
There are brine baths supplied from wells near Middlesbrough, 
a pier, gardens and promenades. Inland the county is liilly 
and picturesque, though in part defui'ed by the CHevelaiid iron 
mines. 

SALT-CELLAR, a vessel containing salt, placed upon the table 
at meals. The word is a combination of “ salt ” and “ saler,” 
a.ssimilated in the i6th and 17th centuries to “cellar” (Lat. 
cellarium, a storehouse). “ Saler ” is from the Fr. (Mod. saliere), 
Lat. solarium, that which belongs to salt, rf. “.salary.” Salt- 
cellar is, therefore, a tautological expression. 'Fhere are two 
types of salts, the large ornamental salt which during the medieval 
ages and later was one of the most important pieces of household 
plate, and the smaller “ salts,” actually used and placed near the 
plates or trenchers of the guests at tabic ; they were hence 
styled “trencher salts.” Tlu; great salts, below which the 
inferior guests sat, were, in the earliest form which survives, 
shaped like an hour-glass and have a cover. New College, 
Oxford, possesses a magnificent s|>ecimen, dated 1493. Later 
salts take a square or cylindrical shape. The Elizabethan salt, 
kept with the regalia in the Tower of London, has a cover with 
numerous figures. The London Livery Complies possess many 
salts of a still later pattern, rather low in height and without a 
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.-•iver. 'fhe “ trencher salts " are either of tri^gular or circular 
shape, some are many-sided. The circular sdver salt with legs 
came into use in the i8th century. , . , 

SALTER, JOHN WILLIAM (1820- j 869), English naturalist and 
niilationtoJogist, was born' on the J5th of December 1820. He 
was ftpprenticed in 1835 to James de Carle Sowerby, and was 
trjgaged in drawing and engraving the plates for Sowerby s 
\hrifral ConMogy. the Supplement to his English Botany, and 
..ther jNiatural History works. In 1842 lie was employed for a 
iHfrt time by Sedgwick in arranging the fossils in the Wood- 
wardian Museum ul Cambridge, and he accompanied the professor 
on .sevi ral geological expeditions (1842-1845) into Wales. In 
1846 he was appointed on the staff of the Geological Survey and 
worked undei Jidward Forbes until 1854 ; he was then appointed 
fialaeoniologist to the .survey and. gave his chief attention to the 
palaeozoic fossils, spending much time in Wales and the border 
(ounties. He contributed the palaeontological portion to A. C. 
Ramsay's Memoir oti the Geology 0/ North Woles (1866), assisted 
Murchison in his work on Siluna (1854 and later editions), and 
Sedgwick by preparing A Catalogue oj the Collection of Cambrian 
and Silurian Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the 
Cntversily of Cambridge (1873). Salter prepared .several of the 
IJei^de.s of the Geological Survey and became the leading 
authority on Trilobites, contributing to the Palaeontographical 
Society four parts of A Monograph of British Trilobites (1864- 
1867). He resigned his post on the Geological Survey in 1863, 
and died on the 2nd of Augu.st i86y. 

SALTILLO, a city and the capital of the state of ('oahuila. 
Mexic'o, about 615 m. by rail N. by W. of the city of Mexico. 
Mop. (1900) 23,996.* Saltillo is on the Mexican National railway 
and another railway connects it with the important mining and 
industrial town of Torreon, on the Mexican Central. 'Fhe city 
IS on the great central plateau of Mexico, about 5200 ft. above 
sea-level. It has a cool and healthy (dimate, and is a resort in 
summer for the people of the tropical (oast districts, and in winter 
Jor invalids frdm the north. 'Fhe city is laid out in regular 
scjuares, with shady .streets and plazas. The residences are of the 
Spanish colonial type, with heavy walls and large rooms to insure 
(•(Kilness during the heat of the day. Among its public institu- 
tions are a national college, an athenaeum, the Madero Institute 
with a good library, some fine churches, and the charitable 
institutions common to all Mexican cities. Saltillo is an active 
commercial and manufacturing town, and an important railway 
(’entre. Its manufactures include cotton and woollen fabrics, 
knitted goods and flour. The woollen “ zarapes ” or “ ponchos ” 
of Saltillo are among thi^ finest produced in Mexico. There arc 
undeveloped coal deposits in the vicinity, 

Saltillo wa^. founded 111 1580 a.s uii outpo.st agaiust the Apache 
Indians. It became an incorporated city in 1827. In 1824 the 
capital of the state of Coahuila and Texas was at Saltillo. A partisan 
controversy removed the seat of government to Monclova 111 1833, 
but It was returned to Saltillo in 1835. The battle of Buena Vista 
was loiight near Saltillo on the 22nd-23rd of February 1847. After 
leaving San Luis Polos!, President Juarez established lus capital at 
Saltillo for a brief period. 

SALT LAKE CITY, the cajiiUil city of Uluh and the county -scat 
of Salt Lake county, in the N.W. part of Utah, immediately E. 
ot the Jordan river in the Salt Lake Valley, near the base of the 
Wicsatch mountains, at an altitude of about 4350 ft., al>out urn. 
S.K. of the Great Salt Lake, about 710 m. W. by N. of Denver 
and about* 930 m. K. of San Francisco. Pop. (i860) 8236; 
(1900) 53,531 ; (1910, census) 92,777. Area, 51-25 sq. m. 
Of the total population in 1900, 12,741 (nearly one-fourth) were 
foreign-born, ineduding 5157 English,^ 1687 Swedes, 965 Danes, 
1)63 Germans imd 912 Scotch ; 35,152 were of foreign-parentage 
(one or the other parent foreign -bom) ; 278 were negroes, 
214 Chinese, 22 Japanese. Salt loxke City is served by the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Union Pacific, the Western Pacific, the 
Oregon Short Line, and the San Pedro-l-os Angeles & Salt I^ke 
railways ; it is also a terminus of shorter roads to Ogden, to Los 
Angeles and to Mercur, a mining town in the Oquirrh mountains 
* The early Mormon missions in England were very successful, 
andwiany of the leaders of the church and those otherwise prominent 
in Salt L^e City have liocn of English birth. 


(S. of Great Salt Lake) whose ores are reduced by the cyanide 
process. The Oregon Short Line and the San Pedro-Los Angeles 
have a union railway station (1909), and the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific also have a large union railway station 
(1910). The street railway system is excellent; electric cars 
were introduced in 1889 ; and the street railways were re- 
organized by E. H. Hamman, who bought a controlling intere.st 
in them. 

The ^tuation of the city is striking, with views of mountains and 
of the Great Salt Lake, and the climate is dry and salubrious. The 
city 1.S the headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Samis Mormons). The streets are laid out, according to the 
plan of Brigham Young, with city blocks of 10 acres each (660 ft. sq.) 
and streets 132 ft. wide, and well shaded witli trees planted along 
irrigating ditches, fed by mountain streams. Brigham (or South 
Temple) Street is a fine lioulevard running 3 m. from the Temple 
to Fort^ Douglas. Most of the streets are numlKTed and named 
" Ea.st " or * West,” ” North ” or ” South,” from their direction 
froin the centre of the city, the Temple Block. State Street is the 
official name of First East Street ; and East Temple Street is called 
Mmn, and South Temple Street (east of the Temple block) is called 
Brigham. The only developed parks are Pioneer and City Hall, 
both small, ancl Liberty Park (no acre.s), m which Brigham Ytourig 
built a grist mill in 1852 and which was bought from his estate bj 
the city in 1880. There are bathing parks on the .shores of Great 
Salt l.Ake, 11-15 ni- W. of the city — the best known being Saltair, 
which has a Moonsh pavilion ; and 5 m. S. is Wandamere (formerly 
Calder’s) Park (64 acre.s). 'I'hree miles E. of the city is Fort Douglas, 
establi.shed as Camp Douglas in 1862 by Colonel P. Edward Connor 
(1820-1891), afterwards prominently connected with the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources ol Utah ; the fort overlooks the city, 
liemg more than 4900 ft. above .sea -level. In the city there are- 
medicinal and thermal sjirings, and water at a temperature of g8- 
104'' F. is piped to a large bath-house (1850) 111 the N. part of the city 

Ihe most prominent buildings are those of the Church of Latter- 
Day Saints, particularly, in 'Femplc Square, the 'I'cmple, Tabernacle, 
and As.sembly Hall. The great Mormon Temple (1853-1893) has 
grey granite walls b ft. thick, is 99 x 186 ft., and six i^res, 
the highest (220 ft.) having a copper statue qt *iigel Moroni, 
The elli])tical Tabernacle (1870) has a rounded, turtle-shell i^hapi^ 
roof, uiiHupporied by pillars or beams, seats nearly lOjOoo, and nk- 
a large pipe organ (5000 pipes). Tlie As.sembly Hall (*rtl8o), also of 
granite, has an auditorium which seats about 2500. In 1909 a 
bishoi^ric building, with many of the business offices of the church, 
was built. Other buildings ccttiuected with the history of the 
Morion church are three residences of Bngham Young, caUecl the 
IJbh House, the Beehive (the lH‘eluve is the symbol of the industry 
6f the Mormon settlers in the desert and appears on the state seal), 
and the Amelia Palace or Gardo House (1877) , which is now’ private!) 
owned and houses an excellent jirivate art gallery. Three blocks I., 
of the Temple is .St Mary’s, the Roman Catholic cathedral (moy, 
iuo-200 ft. ; with two towers 175 ft. liigh). Other large churches 
are: St Mark’.s Catliedral (1809, Protestant Episcopal) and the 
First lYesbyterian Church (1909)- There is a large city and county 
building (1894), built of rough grey sandstone from lltali count)', 
it has a dome on the top of which is a statue of Columbia ; over its 
entrances are statues of Commerce, Liberty and Justice; its bal- 
conies command views of the neighbouniig country and of the Great 
Salt Lake ; the interior is decorated witli Utah onyx. Other 
buildings are : the Federal building ; the City Public library (1905), 
one block E. of Temple Block, which housed in 1910 about 40,000 
volumes ; the Packard Library, and several business buildings. 
Typical of the city is the great building of the Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution, a concern established by Bngham Young 
in 1868 — there are several large factones connected with it, and 
its annual sales average more' than $5,000,000. A monument to 
Brigham Ytoung and the Utah Pioneers, crowned by a statue ol 
Bngham Ytoung, by C. E. Dallin, was unveiled in 1897, at the 
intersection of Main and Brigham Streets. The city has numerous 
hospitals and charities, and there is a state penitentiary here. 
Near the city is the Judge Miner’s Home and Hos]>ilal (Roman 
Catholic), a memorial to John Judge, a successful Utali miner. 

Salt Lake City has a good public sch(X>l system. In the city i.s the 
University of Utah, chartered in 1850 as the University of the state 
of Deseret and opened in November 1850 ; it was practically dis 
continued from 1851 until 1867, and then was scarcely more than a 
business college until 1869 ; its charter was amended in 1884 and a 
new charter was issued in 1894, when the present style of the cor- 
poration was assumed ; in 1894 60 acres from the Fort Douglas 
reservation were secured for the campus. In iQOt^-igio the 
university consisted of a school of arts and sciences, a state school 
of mines (1901), a normal school, and a preparatory department. 
Other in.stitutions of leanung are ; the Latter-Day Saints University 
(1887) and the Latter-Day Saints High School, St Mary’s Academy 
(1875; under the Roman Catholic Sisters of the Holy Cross), All 
Hallows College (x886; Roman Catholic), Gordon Academy (1870; 
Congregatioam) , Rowland Hall Academy (1880; Protestant Episcopal) 
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and Westminster College (1897 J Presbyterian). T^ere is a state 
Art Institute, which gives an annual exhibition, provides fora course 
of public lectures on art, and houses in its building the state art 
collection. The city has always been interested in music aind the 
drama : the regular choir of 500 voices of the Mormon Tabernacle 
(orgamzed in i Sgo) is one of the beat choruses in tlie country, and 
closely connected with its development are the Symphony Orchestra 
and the Salt Lake Choral Society. Hrigham Young was an admirer 
of the drama, and the Salt Lake Theatre (1862) has had a brilliant 
history. There is a Young Men's Christian Association (orgamzed 
in 1891)). The pnncipal clubs are the Alta, University, Commercial, 
Country, and Women’s. There are a Masonic Temple and buildmg.s 
of the Elks and Odd Fellows. 

Salt l-akc City is the great business centre of Utah and one of the 
main shipping points of the West for agricultural products, hve stock 
(especially sheep), precious metals ^d coal; and the excellent 
railway lacihties contribute greatly to the commercial importance 
of the city. In 11)05 the value of the factory products was $7,543,983, 
being 70-3 more than in 1900 and being nearly one-fifth of the 
total value of the factory jiroductb of all Utah. 'I'liere are three large 
steam -car repair shop.s in the city. Among the more valuable 
manufactures are ; new.spapers, books, Ac. ($924,405 in 1905), malt 
liquors, confectionery, flour, foundry and machine-shop products, 
dairy products, salt, knit goods, mattres.ses, sugar, cement, &c. 
Electricity is largely u.sed in the newer factories, the {lower being 
denved from Ogden river, near Ogden, alxnil ^5 m. away, and trom 
cataracts in Cottonwood canyon and other canyons. 

The city is governed under a charter of 1851. The government Is 
in the hands of a mayor, electctl lor two years, and of a unicameral 
municipal council, consisting of 15 members, elected from the five 
wards of the city lor two years or for four years. The municipality 
owns the water works. In 1909 the assessed valuation, real and 
personal, was $52,180,789; the tax levy was $677, 11 ; and the 
city debt was $4, 399, 400 (ev< lusivc oi $1,528,000, the bonded in- 
debtedness of the city schools). 

The hi.story of the city is largely that of the Mormons (^.w.) 
and in its earlier years that of Utah (g.v.). The Mormons first 
came here in 1847 ; an advance party led by Orson Pratt and 
Erastus Snow entered the Salt Lake Valley on the 22nd of July. 
President Brigham Young upon hi.s arrival on the 24th approved 
of the site, saying that he had seen it before in a vision ; on the 
28th of July he cho.se the site for the temple. In August the 
city was named “the (jty of the (ireat Salt Lake,” and this 
name was used until 1868 when the adjective was dropped by 
legislative act. In the autumn the major body or the pioneers 
arrived. The first government was purely ecclesiastical, the 
city being a “ stake of Zion ” under a pre.sident ; “ Father ” 
Joseph Smith was the first president. The gold excitement of 
1849 and the following years was the source of the city’s first 
pro.sperity : the Mormons did not attempt to do any mining — 
Brigham Young counselled them not to abandon agriculture 
tor prospecting but they made them.sclvcs rich by outfitting 
tho.se of the gold-seekers who went to California overland and 
who slopped at the C!ily of the Great Salt I.,ake, the westernmost 
settlement of any importance. On the 4th of March 1849 a 
convention met here which appointed a committee to draft 
a constitution ; the con.stitution was immediately adopted, the 
independent state of Ucsorct was organized and on the 12th 
of March the first general election was held. In 1850 the city 
had a population of 6000, more than half the total number of 
inhabitants of the Great Salt I^ke Valley, which, as well as the 
rest of Utah, was largely settled from Salt Lake City. In January 
1851 the general a.s.sembly of the state of Deseret chartered the 
city ; and the first municipal election was held in April of the 
same year ; the charter was amended in 1865. Immigration 
from Europe and especially from England was large in the earlier 
years of the city, beginning in 1848. Salt I^e City was promin- 
ently identified with tl “ Mormon church in its struggle with the 
United States government ; in 1858 it was entirely de.serted upon 
the approach of the United States troops. Since the Civil War, 
the non-Mormon element (locally called “ Gentile ”) has steadily 
increased in strength, partly becau.se of industrial changes and 
partly becau.se the city is the natural point of attack on the 
Mormon church of other denominations, which are comparatively 
stronger here than elsewhere in Utah. 

See the bibliography under Mormons and under Utah ; and 
particularly E. W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake Citv (Salt Lake 
City, 1886), the famous desenptions in Captain Stansbury’s report 
(1850), and in R. F. Burton's The City of the Saints (1861), and H. H. 
Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco, 1890). 


SALTO, a town and river port of Uruguay and capital of a 
department of the same name, on tlie Uruguay river 60 m. 
above Pay sandu . Pop. ( 1 900, estimate) 1 2 ,000. 1 1 has railway con - 
nexion witli Montevideo via Paysandu and Rio Negro (394 m.), 
and with Santa Rosa, on the Br^ilian frontier (113 m.). 
It is also connected with Montevideo and Buenos Aires by^river 
steamers, Salto being at the head of high water navigation for 
large vessels. There are reefs and rocks in the river between 
Paysandu and Salto that make navigation dangerous except 
at high water. Above Salto the river is obstructed by reefs 
all the way up to the Brazilian frontier, about 95 m., and is 
navigable lor light-draft vessels only at high water. Farther 
up, the river is freely navigable to .^nio Tom6 (Argentina) — a 
distance of about 170 m. Travellers wishing to ascend the river 
above Salto usually cross to Concordia, Entre Rios, and go up 
by railway to CVibo, near Monte Caseros, from which point small 
steamers ascend to Uruguay ana, Itaqui, and other river ports. 
The streets of Salto are well paved and lighted with electricity, 
and there are some good public buildings. The town has two 
meat-curing establishments (salcuieros) and is the shipping port 
for north-western Uruguay and, to some extent, for western 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil). Behind Salto lies a rich, undulating 
grazing country, whose large herds supply its chiel exports. 

The deparlmenv oi Salto — area, 4860 s(j. in., jKqi. (1900) 40,581), 
(1907, e.stimate) 53,154— is an undulating, well-watered region 
occnpyiog the north-west angle ol Uruguay. Its indu.sines an 
almost exclusively pastoral. About om-lUirtl ol its population an 
ioreigfiers, chiefly Hrazihans. 

SALTPETRE (from the Lat. sal, salt, petra, a rock), the 
commercial name given to three naturally occurring nitrates, 
distinguished as (i) ordinary saltpetre, nitre, or potassium 
nitrate, (2) Chile saltpetre, cubic nitre, or sodium nitrate, (3) 
w^all- saltpetre or calcium nitrate. These nitrates generally occur 
a.s efflorescences caused by the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
in the prt'.seru'c of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

I. Ordinary Saltpetre or Potassium Nitrate, occurs, 

mingled with other nitrates, on the surface and in the superficial 
layers of the soil in many countries, especially in certain parts 
of India, Persia, Arabia and Spain. The deposits in the great 
limestone caves of Kentucky, Virginia and Indiana have been 
probably dcrivtid from the overlying soil and accumulated by 
percolating water ; they ari; of no commercial value. The 
actual formation of this salt is not quite clear ; but it is certainly 
conditioned by the simultaneous contact of decaying nitrogenou-s 
matter, alkalies, air and moisture. I'hc demand for .saltpetre 
as an ingredient of gunpowder led to the formation of .sallptarc 
plantations or nitriaries, which at one time were common in 
France, Germany, and other countries ; the natural conditions 
were simulated by exposing heaps of decaying organic matter 
mixed with alkalies (lime, &c.) to atmo.spheric action. The salt 
is obtained from the soil in which it oci^urs naturally, or from 
the heaps in which it is formed artificially, by extracting with 
water, and adding to the solution wood-ashes or potassium 
carbonate. The liquid is filtered and then crystallized. Since 
potassium nitrate is generally more serviceable than the .sodium 
salt, whose deliquescent properties inhibit its use for giinjiowdcr 
manufacture, the latter salt, of which immense natural deposits 
occur (see below (2) Chile saltpetre), is converted into ordinary 
saltpetre in immense quantities. This is generally effected b\ 
adding the calculated amount of potassium chloride (of which 
immense quantities arc obtained a.s a by-product in the Stassfurl 
salt industry) dissolved in hot water to a saturated boiling 
solution of sodium nitrate ; the common salt, which separates 
on boiling down the solution, Is removed from the hot solution, 
and on cooling the potassium nitrate crystallizes out and is 
separated and dried. 

As found in nature, saltpetre generally forms aggregates of 
delicate acicular crystals, and .sometimes silky tufts ; distinctl)' 
developed crystals are not found in nature. When ciystullizcd 
from water, crystals belonging to tlie orthorhombic system, 
and having a prism angle of 61° 10', are obtained ; the)^ are 
often twinned on the prism planes, giving rise to pseudo-hexagonal 
groups resembling aragonite. There are perfect deavagc.s 
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parallel to the dome (on). The hardne.ss is 2, and the specific 
gravity 2-i. It is fairly soluble in water; loo parts at o dis- 
solving 13*3 parts of the salt, and about 30 parts at 20 ; the 
most saturated solution contains 327 4 parts of the salt m 100 
of water; this solution b)ils at JI4•l^ It fuses ^^.339 ^ 

eoloiltless liquid, which solidifies on cooling to a white fibrous 
ina.ss, known in pharmacy as sal prunella. It is an energetic 
oxidi/ing agent, and on this jiroperty its most important applica- 
tions ^pend. At u red heat it evolves oxygen with the formation 
of potassium nitrite, which, in turn, decompf»ses at a higher 
temperature. Heated with many metals it converts them mto 
oxides, and with combustible substances, such as charco^, 
sulphur, &c., a most intense conflagration occurs. Its chief 
uses are in glass-making to promote fluidity, in metallurgy to 
oxidize impurities, as a constituent of gunpowder and in 
pyrotechny ; it is also used in the manufacture of nitric acid. 

Poliissium nitrate was used at one time in many different 
diseased conditions, but it is now never administered internally, 
as Its extremely dejiressant action upon the heart is not com- 
pensated lor l)y any useful jiroperties which arc not possessed 
by many other drugs. One most valuable use it has, however, 
in the treatment of asthma. All nitrites {e.g. sodium nitrite, 
ethyl nitrile, amyl nitrite) cause relaxation of involuntary 
muscular fibre and tlierefore relieve the asthmatic attacks, 
which depend upon spasm of the involuntary muscles in the 
bronchial tulies. Saltpetre may be made to act as a nitrite 
by dissoh'ing it 111 water in the strength of about fifty grains 
to the ounce, soaking blotting-paper in the solution and letting 
the paper dry. Pieces about 2 in. square are then successively 
put into a jar and lighted. The patient inhales the fumes, which 
contain a considerable proportion of nitrogen oxides. This 
treatment is frequently very successful indeed in relaxing the 
bronchial spasm upon which the most obvious features of an 
attack depend. 

2. Chile saltpetre f i ubic mire or sodium nitrate, NaNO.,, occurs 
under tlic sa#e4:on(htions as ordinary saltpetre in deposits covering 
immense areas in South America, which are known locally as caliche 
or terra salitrosa, and abound esiiecially in the jirovinces of Tarapaoa 
and Antofagasta 111 Chile. The nitrate fields are confined to a 
narrow stnp of country, averaging 2^ m. in width, situated on tin* 
eastern slopes of tin* coast ranges and extending from north to south 
for 2fjo geographical miles, between the latitudes 25'’ 45' and 10° 12' S. 
The nitrate forms beds, varying m thickness from 6 in. to 12 ft., 
under a covering of conglomerate locally known as lostra, which is 
Itself overlain by a loo.se sandy soil. The coiiglomeraU* consists of 
rock fragments, sodium chloride and varnnis .sulj>hat<*s, cemented 
together by gypsum to form a hard eomimct mass 6 to 10 ft. in 
lliickneiw. riie caliche has often agranular structure, and is yellowish- 
white, bright lemon-yellow, brownish or violet in colour. It contains 
from 4S to 75 % of sodium nitrate and from 20 to 40 % of common 
salt, which are associated with various nuiior saline components, 
including .sodium iodate and more or less insoluble mineral, and also 
some organic matter, e.g. guano, which suggests the idea that the 
nitrate was fornied by the nilrification of tins kind of excremental 
malte*r. 'I'lie caliche is worked up in loco for crude nitrate by ex- 
tracting the salts with hot water, allowing the .su.'aiended earth to 
settle, and then tran.sfcrring the clarified li(]uor, first to a cistern 
where it deposits ])art of its sodium chloritle at a liigh li‘raperature, 
and tfien to another where, on c<Hiliiig, it yields a crop of crystals 
ot purified nitrate. The nitre tlius refined is exported cluefly from 
Valparaiso, wliencj- the name of " Cliile saltpetre." The mother 
li{|uors used to be thrown away, but are now utihzed for the extrac- 
bou of their iodine (ly.e.). 

Chemically pure sodium nitrate can be obtained by repeated 
rccrystalhzation ol Chile saltpetre or by synthesis. It forms colour- 
less, t^illl^j)a^ent rhomlxihedra, like those* of Iceland .spar ; the angles 
Atv. nearly equal to right angles, being 73*^ 30', so that tht* crystals 
lixik like cuIk*s : hence the name of " cubic .saltpetre." There are 
}K*rf<H;l cleavages parallel to the rhumixihedral laces, and the crystals 
exliibit a strong negative double refraction, hke calcite. One hundred 
part.s of water at 0“ and at 100” dissolve yi-i) and 180 parts of the 
salt; at i2o‘" the l>oihng-point of the saturated solution, 216 parts, 
Tlie salt fuses at 31O " , at higher temperatures it loses oxygen (more 
readily than the corresponding potassium salt) with the formation 
of mtnte which, at very lugli temperatures, is reduced ultimately 
to a mixtun* of iwroxide, Na^Q^, and oxide, N^O. The cliief 
applications of Chile saltwtre are m the nitric acid industry, and in 
the manufacture of «reinary laltpetre for making gunpowder, 
ordinary Chile salt])ctre being unsuitable by reason of itsdehquescent 
nature, a pro^ierty, however, not exhibited by the perfectly pure 
salt. It is also employed as a manure. For references to memoirs 


descriptive of the Chilian nitrate deposits, see G. P. Merrill, 7 he 
Non-Metallxc Minerals (New York, 1904). 

3. IVall-'Saltpetre or lime saltpetre, c^cium nitrate, Ca(N0j,).2, is 
found as an efflorescence on the walls of stables ; it is now manu- 
factured in large quantities by fixing atmospheric nitrogen, i.e. by 
passing a powerful electric arc discharge through mopt air and 
absorbing the nitric acid formed by lime. Its chief applications are 
as a manure and in the nitric acid industry. 

SALT RANGE, a hill system in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Provinces of India, deriving its name from its extensive 
deposits of rock-salt. The range commences in Jhelum district 
in the lofty hill of Chel (3701 ft.), on the right bank of the river 
Jhelum, traverses Shahpur district, crosses the Indus in Mianwali 
district, thence a southern branch forms the boundary between 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan until it finally merges in the 
Waziristan system of mountains. The salt range contains the 
great mines of Mayo, Warcha and Kalahagh, which yield an 
inexhaustible supply of salt, and supply the wants of all Northern 
India. Coal of an inferior quality is also found. 

SALTYKOV (STCHEDRIN), MICHAEL EVGRAFOVICH (1826- 
1889), Russian satirist, was born on his father’s estate in the 
province of Tula, 15th (27th) January 1826. His early education 
was completely neglected, and liis youth, owing to the severity 
and the domestic quarrels of his parents, was full of the most 
melancholy experiences. Left entirely to himself, he developed 
a love for reading ; hut the only hook in his father’s house 
was the Bible, which he studied with deep attention. At ten 
years of age he entered the Moscow Institute for the sons of the 
nobility, and subsequently the Lyceum at St Petersburg, where 
Prince Lobanov Rostofski, afterwards minister for foreign affairs, 
was one of his schoolfellows. While there he published poetry, 
and translations of soma of the works of Byron and Heine ; and 
on leaving the Lyceum he obtained employment as a clerk in the 
Mini.stry of War. In 1884 he published Zaputennoye Dyclo 
(" A Complicated Affair ”), which, in view of the revolutionary 
movements at that time in France and Germany, was the cause 
of his banishment to Vyatka, where he spent eight years as a 
minor government official. This experience enabled him to study 
the life and habits of civil serv^ants in the interior, and to give 
a clever picture of Russian provincial officials in his Gubernslae 
Oicherki (" Provincial Sketches ”). On his return to St Peters- 
burg he was quickly promoted to administrative posts of con 
siderable importance. After making a report on the condition 
of the Russian police, he was appointed deputy governor, first 
of Ryazan and then of Tver. His predilection for literary work 
induced him to leave the government service, but pecuniary 
difficulties soon compelled him to re-enter it, and in 1864 he 
was appointed president of the Uical boards of taxation succes- 
sively at Penza, Tula and Ryazan. In 1868 he finally quitted 
the civil service. Subsequently he wrote his principal works, 
namely, Poshekhonskaya Slanna (“ The Old Times of Poshek- 
hona ”), which possesses a certain autobiographical interest ; 
Istoria odnavo Goroda (“The History of a Town ’’); A Satirical 
History of Russia ; Messieurs et Mesdames Pompadours ; and 
Messieurs Golovloff. At one time, after the death of the poet 
Nekrasov, he acted as editor of a leading Russian magazine, 
the CmiUmporary. He died in St Petersburg on the 30th of 
April (i2th May) 1889. (G. i:>.) 

SALUS, in Roman mythology the personification of health 
and prosperity. In 302 b.c'. a temple was dedicated to Salus on 
the Quirmal (Livy x. i) ; and in later times public prayers were 
offered to her on behalf of the emperor and the Roman people 
at the beginning of the year, in lime of sickness, and on the 
emperor’s birthday. In 180 B.c., on the occasion of a plague, 
vows were made to Apollo, Aesculapius and Salus (Livy xl. 37). 
Here the special attribute of the goddess appears to be health ; 
and in later times she was identified with the Greek goddess of 
health, Hygieia. 

SALUTATIONS, or Greetings, the customary forms of kindly 
or respectful address, especially on meeting or parting or on 
occasions of ceremonioas approach. Etymologically the word 
salutation (I^t. salutatio, “ wishing health ”) refers only to 
words spoken. 
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Forms of salutation frequent among savages and barbarians 
may last on almost unchanged in civilized custom. The habit 
of affectionate clasping or embracing is seen at the meetings 
of the Andaman islanders and Australian blacks, or where 
the Fuegians in friendly salute hug “ like the grip of a bear.” ^ 
This natural gesture appears in old Semitic and Aryan custom : 

” Esau ran to meet him (Jat'ob) and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him, and they wept” (den. xxxiii. 4); so, 
when Odysseus makes liimsclf Imown, Philoctius and Eumacus 
('ust their arms round him with kisses on the head, hands and 
shoulders (Odyss. xxi. 223). 

The idea of the kiss being an instinctive gesture is negatived 
by its being unknown over half the world, where the prevailing 
salute is that by smelling or sniffing (often called by travellers 
“rubbing noses ”), which belongs to Polynesians, Malays, Burmese 
and other Indo-Chinese, Mongols, &c.,* extending thence 
eastward to the Eskimo and westward to Lapland, where 
lannaeus saw relatives saluting by putting their noses together.- 
This seems the only appearance of the habit in Europe. On 
the other hand the kiss, the salute by tasting, appears constantly 
in Semitic and Aryan antiquity, as in the above cases irom the 
book of Genesis and the Odyssey, or in Herodotus’s de.scription 
of the Persians of his time kissing one another— if equals on the 
mouth, if one was somewhat inlc’-ior on the cheek (Herod, i. 134). 
Ill (iriece m the classic period it became customar>^ to ki.ss the 
haml, brciist or knee of a superior. In Rome the kisses of in- 
feriors became a burdensome civility (Martial xii. 50). The 
early Christians made it the sign of fellowship : “ greet all the 
brethren with an holy kiss” (i Thess. v. 26; cf. Rom. xyi. 
ih, &c.). It early passed into more I'cremonial form in the kiss 
of peace given to the newly baptized and in the celebration of the 
kmcharist ; ^ this is retained by the Oriental Church. After a 
time, howeser, its indiscriminate use between the .sexes gave 
rise to scandals, and it was restricted by e('cle.siastical regulations 
- men being only allowed to kiss men, and women women, and 
eventually in the Roman Church the ceremonial kiss at the 
communion being only exchanged by the ministers, but a relic 
or cross ('ailed an osculatorium or pax being carried to the people 
to be kissed.*^ While the kiss has thus been adopted as a re- 
ligious rite, its original social use has continued. Among men, 
however, it has become less effusive, the alteration being marked 
111 England at the end of the 17th century by such passages 
as the advice to Sir Wilfull by his London-bred brother : ” in 
the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one 
another when they meet ; . . . ’T is not the fashion here.” 
Court ceremonial keeps up the kiss on the cheek between 
sovereigns and the kissing of the hand by subjects, and the 
pope, like a Roman emperor, receives the kiss on his foot. A 
curious trac'c wliich these osculations have left behind is that 
when ceasing to be performed they are still talked of by way of 
politeness : Austrians say, “ Kiiss d’lland ! ” and Spaniards, 
“ Beso a Vd. las manos 1 ” “ 1 kiss your hands I ” 

Slrokmgs, pattmgs unci other carcss<-s havt- Injen turned to use as 
salutations, but have not a wide enough range to make them im- 
portant. Weeping lor joy, often occurring naturally at meetings, 
IS sometimes affected as a salutation ; but this seems to Ixi different 
from the highly ceremonious weejnng performed by several rude 
nices when, meeting after absence, th('y renew the lamentations over 
those friends wlio have died in the meantime. The typical ca.se is 
that of the Australian natives, where the male nearest of km pre.s.ses 
his breast to the new comer’s, and the neare.st female relative, with 
])iteous lamentations, embraces his knees with one hand, while with 
the other she scratches hei lace till the blood drops.® Obviously tlus 
IS no joy-wee})ing, biit...iourning, and the same is true of the New 
Zealand tangt, wluch is performed at the n;ce|)iion of a distinguished 
visitor, whether he has really dead fnends to mourn or not.'^ 

Cowenng or crouching is a natural gesture of tear or inability to 
resist that belongs to the brutes as well as man ; its extreme form is 
lying jirostrate face to ground. In barbanc society, as soon as 

* W. P. Snow in I tans. Ethnnl. Soc., n.s,, 1. 203. 

* J. K. Smith, Linnaeus’s Tour in Lapland, i. 315. 

•' Bingham, Antiquities of the Chr. Church, bk. xii. c. 4, xv. c. 3. 

* The latter tenn has supplied the In.sh language with its term for 
a kiss, p6g, Welsh poc ; see Rliys, Rev^ Celtique^ vi. 43. 

^ Congreve's IVay of the World, act iil. 

® Grey, Journals, ii. 255. 

^ A. Taylor, New Zealand, p. 221. 
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distinctions an* marked between master and slave, chiCi and com- 
moner, these tokens of submission Ixcome salutations. The sculp- 
tures of Egy'pt and Assyria show tlie lowly prostrations of the ancient 
Last, while in Dahomey or Siam .subjects crawl before the king, and 
even Silierian peasants grovel and kiss the dust lx.*fore a noble. A 
later stage is to suggest, but not aclualK' perforin, tlie prostration, 
as the Arab bends lus hand to the ground and puts it to his Ijps or 
forehead, or the 'longan would touch the sole oi a duel’s fool, tiius 
symlxdically placing himseli under lus feet. Kiieehug prevails in 
the nuddlt* stages of culture, a.^ in Uie ceremonial of China ; Hebrew 
custom sets li rather ajiart as tin act ol homage to a deity {i Kings 
XIX. i« ; Ihti xlv. 23) ; medieval i:urope distinguishes l>Awoen 
kiieehng in w'orship on both knees and on one knee only in homage, 
as 111 the Uuke of t urtasve (15th ceiituri ) ; — 

■■ Be ciirtayM* to god, and kiiele doun 
On lK>the knees wulh grete deuociouii ; 

To mon jx^u shalle knele oiKm lx- lofi, 

Jk* to|H.T to jjy self )h)u hakii* aloh.’’ 

liowmg, as a salute ol revereun', apjiears in its extreme in Oriental 
custom, as among the ancient Israelites : ’’ lamself to thf 

ground .seven times " (Geii. xxxni 3).® The Chinese according tn 
the degnv of resjK'ct imjilied ix>w kneehiig or sitimliug.® 'I'ln’ 
liowing .salutation, varying in Imroju' Irom sometlung less than the 
liastern salaam down to the slightest inclination ol the head, is 
interesting from being given mutually, the Iw'o saliilers each making 
the sign of submission to the other, which would have been absurd 
till the sign passed into mt‘re civility. Uiuovenng is a common 
mode ol s<ilutation, originally a sign ol disarming or defenceles.sncss 
or destitution m the jueseiite ol a superior. Polynesian or Alnc.an 
chiefs require moie or less stripping, such as the uncovenng to the 
w'ais.t which I'aptain Cook d(*scribes in 1'ahili 'I aking off the hat 
by men has lor ages been the accejiled mode in the Western world 
Modern usage has moderated this bowing afid scraping (the .sciiijic 
IS throwing back the ng]il leg as lln* hod) is bent forw.ird), as well a^ 
the curts<‘ys ourtoisw) of women. Some Ikistern nations are ajd 
to .see disrespect in baring the he, id, but insist on the fe(‘t Iwiiig un- 
covered. Burma was agitatisl foi years by” thegreal shoe question,” 
whether Eurojieans should be called 011 to toulorm to native custom 
rather than their own, by talaiig off their shoes to enter the royal 
presence " Gra.sning hands is a gesture w hich makes its ajipeurame 
in HiitKjuity as a legal act symlxihc ol lli<‘ parties jonnng in eompaet, 
jieace or fnendshi]), tlus is widl .sts*n in marriage, where the hand 
grasji was part ol the ancient Hindu ceremony, as was tlie “ dex- 
trarum lunctio ” m Rome, which jiassed on into the Christian ntc 
In the classic world we see it jiiissing into a mere .saiiTtation, as where 
the tiresome acqiiainliuice mid by Horace on his stroll along the \'i.i 
Sacra seizes lus hand (lloi., Sat, 1. 9). 

Giving the right hand of fellow.ship ((ial. ii. (^) passed iiaturull> 
into H .salutation Uiroughoui Christendom, and sjiread, jirobably 
from Byzantium, ovei the Moslem world J'he einjiliatic form ol the 
onginal gesture in ” striking hands ” is still used to make the greeting 
more Jiearty. The vanidy called in Lnghsh ” .shaking hands ” (Ger. 
Haude’Sehuttehi) only apjxtars to have liecome usual m the middle 
ages.** In the Moslem legal lorm of joining hands the parties jiress 
their thumbs togethei.*** Tlus has been adopted as a salute by 
Afncaii tribes. 

As to words of salutation, it is found even among the lower races 
Ifiat certain ordinary phrases have jia-s-sed into lormal greetiiig.s. 
Thus among the 'l ujiis ol Brazil, alter the stranger’s silent arnyal 
in thi^iut, the master, who for a time had taken no iiolice of him, 
woul(^^iy ” Ereioubi ? ’’ that is, ” Art thou come ? ” to which the 
proper rejily was, “ Yes, J am come *’ ! Many formulas exjiress 
difference of rank and consequent rcsjiect, as where the Basulo 
salute tlwir duels with Tama sevata ! t.c. ” Greeting, wild beasl ! " 
Congo negroes returning from a journey salute theii wives with an 
affectionate Okowe / but they meekly kneeling round him may not 
repeat tin- word, but must say Ka I ka ! *“ Among cultured nations, 
.salutations are apt to be- expressions of peace and goodwill, as in the 
Biblical instances, ” Is it well witli thee ? ” (2 Kings iv. 20) , ” J'eace 
to thee, and peace to thine house." &c. (1 Sam. xxv. 0 ; see Ezra iv. 
17). Such formulas run on from age to age, and the latter may lie 
traced on to the Moslem git'cting, Saldnt 'alatkum ! ” I'he peace lx; 
on you," to which the reply is W U' alaikum as-salam I " And 
on you tx* the peace (sc. of God) ! " This is an examjih how a greeting 
may Ix'come a pass-word among fdlow-believers, I01 it is usually 
held that it may not be used by or to an inhdel. J*'rom an ejngram 
of Meleager {A nth., ed. Jacobs vii. 119; cl. Plautus, Poen. v. 
passim) w<; h-arn that, wlule the Synan .salutation was Sheldm 
("Peace!"), the Phoenicians greeted by v\ishing life (’i-ik nn, the 

® Stx; the Egyptian bow with one liaiid to the knee ; Wilkinson, 
Anc. Eg. 

• S. Wells WilUams, Middle Kingdom, i. 801. 

*® See references to the.se customs in Tylor, Early History of 
Mankind, ch. iii. 

** Shway \(ni, The Burman, ii. 158, 205. 

** See Tylor in Macmillan's Mag. (May 1882), p. 76. 

** Lane, Mod. Eg. 1. 219- 

** Jean de Lery, part ii. p. 204. 

w Magyar, Rctse %n Sud-Ajrika. 
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Kin, &c., of Neo- Punic gravestones). The cognate Babylonian 
form, "O king, live for ever I " (Dan. ui. o), represents a aeries of 
phrases which continue still in the Vtvat rex/" Lon^ live the king I 
The Greeks said x«*>. " Be joyful ! " tioth at meeting and parting ; 
the Pythagorean ityiedruv arul the Platonic eff rpdrrety, wish 
health : at a later time " 1 greet I " came into fashion. 

I'hr Romans apjilicd Salve / ' Be ni health ! " especially to meeting, 
an<] Vale / "Be well ! ' to jiarting. In the modem civihzed world, 
evi rvwhere, the old in(|uirv after health appears, the " How do you 
(Jo ? ’* Incoming so formal as often to be said on both sides without 
either waiting for an answer. Hardly less wide in range is the set of 
jihrasA 'Good day T ' (iood night!” &c., varying according to 
the hour and translaung into every language of Christendom. 
Among other I .uropcMii jihrases, some com.*spond to our “ welcome I ” 
and ‘‘Urrwrll!" while the religiou.s element enters into another 
class, fxcmjdihcd by our "Good-bye!" (" (iod be with you!”), 
and i'rfiich hlu’u ! Attempts have lx»en made to shape ICuropean 
greetings into expressions of orthodoxy, or even tests of lK*lief, bill 
they ha\e had no great success. J'^xaniples are a Protestant German 
saliitatjon " Lobe Je^um Chnatum ' " answered by " In Ewigketl, 
A»\en!" and the lomiula which in Spain enforces the doctrine of 
tie Jtiimaculate Conception, " Ave Marta puristma ! " answered by 
" pecado concebida / ” On the whole, though the half-meaning- 
Icss forms of salutation may often seem ridiculous, society would not 
carry them on so universally unless it found them useful. They serve 
the purpose of keeping up social intercourse, and estabhshing relations 
between the parties in an interview, of which their tone may strike 
the keynote. (E. B. T.) 

SALUZZO, a city and epi.scopal see of Piedmont, Italy, in 
the province of Cuneo, 42 ni. S. of Turin by rail, 1296 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901) 10,306 (town), 16,208 (commune). The 
upper town preserves .some part of the fortifications which pro- 
tected it when, previous to the plague of 1630, the city had 
upwards of 30,000 inhabitants. The old aistle of the marquises 
<»i Saluzzo now .serves as a prison. Besides the Gothic cathedral 
{1480-1511), with the tombs of the marquises, the churches of 
San Giovanni (formerly San Domenico), San Bernardo and the 
CJasa Cavazza, now the municipal mu.scum, are noteworthy. 
Railways run to Cuneo and Airasca (the latter on the Turin- 
Pinerolo line) and steam tramways in various directions. The 
castle of Manta/iin the vicinity, contains interesting 15th-century 
frescoes by a French artist (see P. d ’Ancona in VArte for 1905 ; 
94. P- i« 4 )- 

The line of the mfinjuisos of Saluzzo began (11.42) with Manfred, 
son of Boniface, marijuis of Savona, and continued till 1548, when 
(111* city and territory wen* seized by the French. The marquises 
iH'ing opponents of the house of Savoy, and taking part in the 
slTuggUis iH'tween France and the empire, the city blten suffered 
severely from the fortunes of war. Henry IV. restored the marquis- 
ate to Charles ICmmanuel 1. of Savoy at the jH*ace of Lyons in 1001. 
Among the celebrities of Saluzzo are Silvio Pelhco, Bodoni, the 
famous ]»rinier of Parma of the late i8th and early lyth centuries, 
and Cnisalis the historian of Sardinia. 'J’he history of the marquisale 
was written by Delfmo Muletti (5 vols., i82<>-i83j), 

SALVADOR, or San Salvador {Republica del Salvador)^ the 
smallest but most densely peopled of lht‘ republics of ^jjntral 
America, bounded on the N. and E. by Hondura.s, S. by the 
Pacific Ocean, and W, by Guatemala. (For map, .see Central 
America.) Pop. (1906) 1,116,253; area, about 7225 .sq.m. 
Salvador has a coastline extending for about 160 m. from the 
mouth of the Rio de la J*az to that of the Goascoran in the Bay 
of J’^onseca (q.v.). Its length from E. to W. is 140 m., and its 
.n erage breadth about 60 m. 

Physical Features. ^ With the exception of a comparatively 
narrow seaboard of low alluvial plains, the country consists 
mainly of a plateau about 2000 ft . above llie sea, broken by a large 
number of volcanic cones. These arc geologiadly of more 
recent origin than the main chain of the Cordillera which rises 
farther N. The principal ri\'er of the republic is the Rio Lempa, 
which, rising just lieyond the frontier of tluatemala and crossing 
a corner of Honduras, enters Salvador N. of Citala. After 
receiving the surplus waters of the Laguna de Guija, it flows 
E. through a magnificent valley lietwcen the plateau and the 
(Cordillera, and then turning S. skirts the base of the volcano 
of Siguatepeque and reaches the Pacific in 88"^ 40' W. Among 
its numerous tributaries are the Rio Santa Ana, rising near 
the ciW of that name, the As;ilguate, which passes the capital 
San Salvador, the Sumpul, and the Torola, draining the N.E. 
of Salvador and jxirt of lionduriis. The Lempa is for two-thirds 


of its course navigable by small steamers. The Rio San Miguel 
drains the country between the bay of Fonseca and the 
basin of the Lempa. The volcanic mountains do not form a 
chain but a series of clusters: the Izalco p’oup in the W. 
— including Izalco (formed in 1770), Marcelino, Santa Ana, 
Naranjos, Aguila, San Juan de Dios, Apaneca, Tamajaso and 
Lagunita ; the San Salvador group, about 30 m. E. ; Cojute- 
peque to the N.E. and the San Vicente group to the E. of the 
great volcanic lake of Ilopango ; the Siguatepeque summits 
to the N.E. of San Vicente ; and the great S.E. or San Miguel 
group — San Miguel, (Chinameca, Buenapa, Usulatan, Tecapa, 
Taburete. Cacaguateque and Sociedad volcanoes in the N.E. 
belong to the inland Cordillera. Santa Ana (8300 ft.) and San 
Miguel (7120 ft.) are the loftiest volcanoes in the country. 

The neighbourhood of the capital is subject to earthquakes. 
San Miguel is described as one of the most treacherous burning 
mountains in America, sometimes several years in complete 
repose and then all at once bursting out with terrific fury. In 
1879-1880 the Lake of Ilopango was the scene of a remarkable 
series of phenomena. With a length of 54 m. and a breadth of 
44, it forms a rough parallelogram with deeply indented sides, 
and is surrounded in all directions by steep mountains except 
at the points where the villages of Asino and Apulo occupy 
little patches of level ground. Between the 31st of December 
1879 and the nth of January 1880 the lake rose 4 ft. above its 
level. The Jiboa, which flows out at the S.E., became, instead 
of a very shallow stream 20 ft. broad, a raging torrent which 
S()on scooped out for itself in the volcanic rocks a channel 
30 to 35 ft. deep. A rapid subsidence of the lake was thus 
produced, and by the 6th of March the level was 34]: ft. below 
Its maximum. Towards the centre of the lake a volcanic centre 
about 500 ft. in diameter rose 150 ft. above the water, surrounded 
by a number of .small islands. 

Climate. — The lowlands are generally hot and, on the coast, 
malarial ; but on the tiiblelands and mountain slopes of the 
interior the climate is temperate and healthy. There are only 
two .seasons : the wet, which Salvadorians call winter, from 
May to October ; and the dry, or summer, season, from November 
to April. In July and August there arc high winds, followed b) 
torrents of rain and thunderstorms ; in September and October 
the rain, not heavy, is continuous. For an account of the 
geology, fauna and flora of Salvador, see Central America. 

Inhabitants. -TYit population in 1887 was stated to be 664,513, 
(1901) 1,006,848, (1906) 1,116,253. The number of Ladinos 
(whites and persons of mixed blood) is about 775,000 and ol 
Indians about 230,000. ITie various elements were, before 1901, 
estimated as follows, and the proportion still holds good in the 
main: whites (creoles and foreigners) 10%, half-castes 50%, 
Indians 40%, and a very small proportion of negroes. The 
whites of pure blood are ver\' few, a liberal estimate putting the 
proportion at 2*5 %. There is no immigration into the countr)’, 
and the rapid increase with which the population is credited 
can be due only to a large surplus of births over deaths. The 
chief towns, which are described in separate articles, comprise 
San Salvador the capital (pop. 1905, about 60,000). Santa Ana 

(48.000) , San Miguel (25,000), San Vicente (18,000), Sonsonate 

(17.000) , Nueva San Salvador or Santa Tccla (18.000) and the 
seaport of La Union (4000). For the ancient Indian civilization 
of Salvador, .see Central America : Archaeology, and Mexico : 
History. 

Agriculture.— only industry extensively carried on is 
agriculture, but the methods employed are still primitive. The 
more important products are coffee, sugar, indigo and balsam. 
The country is rich in medicinal plants. Peruvian balsam 
(Myrospermum Salvatoreyise or Myroxylon Pereirae) is an indi- 
genous balm, rare except on the Balsam Coast, as the region about 
Cape Remedios is named. It is not cultivated in Peru, but ow^es 
its name to the fact that, during the early period of Spanish 
rule, it was forwarded to the Peruvian port of (^lao for tran- 
shipment to Europe. Rubber is collected ; tobacco is grown 
in small quantities; cocoa, rice, cereals and fruits are cultivated. 
The government seeks to encourage cotton growing, and has 
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established in the suburbs of the capital an agricultural college 
and model farm. 

Mining. — In the Cordillera, which nins through Salvador, there 
are vems of varitius metals— gold, silver, copp<‘r, mercury and 
lead being found mostly in the E., and iron in the W. Coal has 
been discovered at various points in the \'a!ley of th(‘ l^empa. 
In the republic there are about kSo mining estiiblishments, 
about half of them being in the department o\ Morazan ; they 
are owned by liritish, United States and Salvadorian companies. 
Only g.ild and silver arc worked. The output, chiefly gold, 
was valued at ^2^0 poo in 1907. 

Commerce.-— The trade of Salvador i.s almost entirely confined 
to the import of cotton goods,' woollen goods, sacks and 
machinery, and to the export of cofTc(‘ and a few other agricul- 
tural products. In 1900 the formation of a statistical ofi'ice was 
decreed. The avioage yearly value of the imjKirLs for the five 
years 1904-1908 was £804,000, of the exports £1,250,000. The 
coffee exported in 1908 was \'aliied at £830,000. The imports, 
comprising foodstuff-s, hardware, drugs, coHons, .silk and yarn, 
come (in order of value) chiefly from (ireat Britain, the United 
States, France and (iermany ; the exports are mostly to the 
United States and Kraiic e. 

Shipfytng and Comntuntcalwm . — Until 1855 the roads of 
Salvador were little better than bridle-paths, and fords or ferries 
were the sole means of cro.ssing the larger rivers. During tht‘ 
next half-t'eiUury about 2000 m. oi higliways were built, and the 
rivers were bridged. 'I'he finst railwa>-, a narrow-gauge line, 
between tlie port of Acajutla and Son.sonate, was opened m 1882, 
and afterwards extended to Ateos on the K. and Santa Ana on 
the N.W. A railway from the capital to Nueva San Salvador 
was also constructed, and in 1900 was linked to the older system 
by a line from Ateos to San Salvador. In 1903, a ci)nce.ssion 
wa.s granted lor an extension from Nue\’a San Salvador to the 
port of l.a Libertad. From 350 lo 450 vessels annually entered 
and cleared at Salvadorian ports (chiefly Acajutla, loi Libertad 
and La Union), during the years 1895 to 1905. 'I'he old port of 
Acajutla lias been closed, and a new port opened in a more 
sheltered position about i m. N., where an iron jiier, warehouses 
and custom-'housc have been erected. Salvador joined the postal 
union 111 1879. 

CinreHcy and Credit.- in 1910 there were three commercial 
banks and an agricultural bank within the republic. In 1897 a 
law was passed adopting a gold slam lard. The currency oJ the 
country in 1910 consisted entirely of .silver pesos, the fractional 
money undiT -900 fine having, by arrangement with the govern- 
meril , been all exported by tin; banks. The peso or dollar at par 
IS valued at lour shillings ; its actual value was about is. 8d. in 
T910. Tlie metric .system of weights and measures was adopted by 
decree of January 1886, but tlie old Spanish weights and measures 
still continue in general use. '■ 

h inance. — The revenue is mainly derived from import and 
export duties, but considerable sums are also obtuim'd from 
excise, and smaller amounts from stamjxs and other source.s. The 
princijial branches of expenditure art the public debt, defence 
and laUrnal administration, 'j'be official figures showing the 
revenue and expenditure tor the five years 1904-1(108 are as 
follows (pesos being converted into sterling at the rate of 12 

Years, j j ]^xpen(litur»*.j 

1904 075,000 j 754,000 . ! 

I 9‘'3 I 711,000 ! 837,000 j 

1900 I 707,000 I 1,1)^4,000 

19<^7 I 728,(K>o I 886,000 

I 90 fl I 1,064,000 j 1,019,000 J 

The foreign debt, amounting to £72^,420 (£240,000 of a 6 % loan 
of 1889, and £4^5^720 of another of 1892) was in 1899 converted 
into 5 % murtg^t debentures of the Salvador Railway Company 
Limited, to which the government has guaranteed, for eighteen 
years from the ist of January 1899, ft fixed annual subsidy of 
£24,000. In March 1908 a new foreign Joan was raised, amount- 
ing to £1,000,090. The bonds were issued at 86, and bore 6 % | 


interest, secured partl>' upon the special import duty of $3-60 
(.American gold) on every' kilograinme of imported merchandise, 
partly ujKin the exjKirt duty of 40 c. (American gold) on ever\ 
quintal (100 lb) ol coffee up U> 50(^,000 lb. The 4% internal 
debt amounted in 1905 to £840,170. ^ 

Government . — 'Die constitution proclaimed in 1834, and 
modified in 1851), 1864, 1871, 1872, i88o, 1883 and 1886, vests 
the legislative power in a chamber of 70 deputies, including 
42 landowners (3 lor em h d(’parirnent), all chosen by tli? direct 
vote of the pt‘ople. I hc president and vit ts*president are likewise 
chosen by direct popular vote, and tliev hold office for 4 > ears. 
The president L not eligible for the pre.sidcncy or vice-presidency 
during the following presidential term. He is assisted by 4 
mmistens. Local government is earned on in each of the 14 
departments l^y governors appointed by tlu < cniral executive. 
'I'he municipaiities are administeri'd 1 >\ officei.s {alcalde's, regi- 
dons, A’c.) elected by the inhabitants. 

l^cligum and EdneaU on.— The Roman (.atholic religion 
prevails throughout the republic, but there is complete religious 
Ireedom, so far as is compatible with public order. I ivil marriage 
i.s legal, monastic inslilulinns are prohibiti d, and education is in 
the hands ol laymen. fnmary ediualuni is giatuitous and 
obligatory. Fijr stjcondar)^ in.strnction there are about 20 higbei 
.sch(»ols, iiicKiding 3 technical institule.s, and 2 .schools lor 
teachers, one lor men and the other lor women — these five 
institutions being supported b\ lht‘ govemmenl. At San 
Salvador there is a national college lor the higher education ol 
women. Supericir and prolessionul instruction is provided at 
the national university in the capital. 

Justice is adnimistereri by a .suiireme court, and in district, 
('irciiit and local courts. The active army consists ol about 
3000 men, and the militia, of about 18,000. in time of war all 
males between the ages of eighteen and si.xty are liable lor 
service, 'fhe navy consi.sts of one customs cruiser. 

Salvador rcjceived its name from ]‘e(iro de Alvarado, 
W'ho conquered it for Spain in 1525-26. Its inde})en(lcnce ol 
the Spani.sb Frown dales from 1822 ; (.see Central Amkkka : 
History). Re\ olutlons Jiave been frequent. In July 1906 war 
broke out l)(‘tw(*en .Salvador, Honduras and (iuatemulu, hut was 
terminated w'iUnn the month by the arbitiation of the United 
State.s president (see as above). In 1907 Salvador siqiporled 
Hondura.s (q.v.) iigainst Nicaragua ; its pro.sperity was not, 
however, seriously impaired In the defeat of its ally. 

Srtt K. G. Squier, J he States of Central Atnerua (l.ondori, 1868) ; 
D. Guzm.ui, A puntamientos sobve la iopografla fisica de la repuhlna 
del Salvador (Sail Salvador, l880; 1). Gonzalez, JJatos sohrt. la 

repuhhea dc El Salvador (San Salvador, 1901) , No. 58 of the 
Bulletins of the Bumuj of Aincncan Rtpuhlics (Washington, i8()2) , 
annual reports of the C'oiinc il of the Coiinnation ol Foreign Bond- 
holders (Loudon) and ol tin* British Foreign (Jihcc. 

SALVAGE (fnjm Lat. salvm, safe), 'fhere is no general 
rule or principle of law which entitles one who saves the lile or 
profKTty of another to be rewarded by liini. But in cerium 
.special clas.ses of cases the law does require the ajipointed courts 
to reward those who by their exertions have rescued Jives or 
property from probable damage or destruction. 'Ihe reward so 
given is called salvage and the same word i.s often used to denote 
Uie service rewarded. Apart from the application ol the term 
by analog)' to the sa\urig of proiXTty from fire on land, the 
recovery of property from destruction by the aid of voluntary 
payments (as in iJie case of payments to prevent the forfeiture ol 
an insurance policy), or a solicitor's charges for property recovered 
by his means, the subject of salvage divides into (1) civil salvage, 
(2) military salvage. 

I. Civil Salvage in English law is di'fined as such a service as 
may become the ground of a reward in the (admiralty) court on 
the civil side of its jurisdiction, and consists in the preservation 
of life or property from some of the dangers of the sea. The 
jurisdiction lo give it is an admiralty jurisdiction. But the 
right to reward was recognized in the courts of common law liefore 
the admiralty court bt*caine, as it now Ls, a part of the High Cxmrt 
of justice, c.g. by enforcing a possessor)' Jien of the salvor over 
the salved proper!) . I'he origin of the rule has been traced 

XKIV. 4 
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efforts, however stremious and meritorious, give rise to no 
claim. But the service need not be completely successful. If it 
has contributed to an ultimate rescue it will be rewarded, though 
that may have been accomplished by others. And as wc have 
seen, there must have been ultimate success. Some of the 
property involved in the adventure must have been saved. And 
the value of that, or the fund realized by its sale, limits the 
total ol the awards to all the .salvors. Cases, of course, occur 
in which services at sea are employed by ships in danger ; as 
where a steamer with a broken propeller shaft employs another 
steamer to tow her ; or where a vessel which has lost her anchors 
employs another to procure anchors for her from shore. In such 
cases the conditions of reward above set out may not apply. 
Reward may be payable, notwithstanding entire failure of 
success, by the express or implied terms of the employment. 
But .such a reward is not truly “ salvage.’’ 

Services rendered in the performance of a duty owed do not 
entitle to salvage. The policy of the law is to stimulate voluntiiry 
effort, not to weaken obligation, 'bhus the crew cannot (while 
still the crew) be salvors of the ship or cargo ; nor can the 
passengers, unless they have voluntarily stayed on the ship 
lor the purpose of sa\ ing her. Nor can a pilot employed as such 
be salvor, unle.ss he has boarded her in such exceptional circum- 
stances that his doing so for pilotage fees could not reasonably 
treated the fact that live.s had been saved as enhancing the be required : or unless the circumstances of the service, entered 
merit of a siilvage of properly by the same salvors, where the upon as pilotage, have so changed as to alter its character; 
two coul<l be connected ; anil so indirei'tly gave life .salvage, and it may be doubted whether such a change of cirrumstanees 
And this is still the position in cases where the Merchant Shipping is a valid ground for a claim of salvage remuneration by the 
Act of i8t;4 dot's not apjily. 'I'his act 544) applies to all cases pilot where he has had no opportunity of leaving the ship. So 
m which the “ services are rendered wholly or in part within again of the owners and crew of a tug employed to tow a ship. 
British waters in saving life from any British or foreign vessel, 'Ihey cannot claim salvage for rescuing her from a danger which 
or elsewhere in saving life from any British vessel.” Also may arise during the towage, unless circumstances have super- 
flj 54s) it can be applied, by Order in Council, to life salvj^e vened which were not contemplated, and arc such as to require 
Irom 'shijis of any foreign country whose government “ is willing extraordinary aid from the tug, or to expose her to extraordinary 
ihat salvage sl^uld be awarded by British courts for services risk. Officers and crew of a ship of the royal navy muy have 
rendered in saving life from ships belonging to that country salvage where they have rendered services outside the protec- 
wherc the ship is beyond the limits of British jurisdiction.*’ tion which their ship ought to afford. But by the Merchant 
By sei'tion 544 the life salvage is made payable “ by the owner Shipping Act 1894. § 557 » s»ch a claim must l^ with consent of 
of the N’essel, cargo or apparel saved ” ; and is to be paid in the Admiralty ; and no claim can be made in respect of the 
firioril}' to all other claims for salvage. Where the value of the ship herself. 

vessel, cargo and apparel saved is insufficient to pay the life 'I’he kinds and degrees of .service are very various. I'he 
salvage, the Board of Trade may in their discretion make up the rewards gi\ en vary correspondingly. Regard is paid, first, to 
deficiency, in whole or in part, out of the Mercantile Marine the degree of the danger to the property salved, to its value, 
Fund, 'rive effect of the act is to impose a common responsibility and to the effect of the services rendered ; next, to the risks 
upon the owners of ship and cargo to the extent of their property run by the salvors, the length and severity of their efforts, the 
saved. Whatever is saved l)e(H)mcs a fund out of which life enterprise and skill displayed, and to the value and efficiency 
salvors may lx* rewarded, and to which they are entitled in . of the vessel or apparatus they have used, and the risks to 
priority to other .salvors. In the c-ase of the cargo ex “ Sclftller ’ which they liave exposed her. In a modem case (the Clcii^ylr, 
(1877, 2 IM). 145) salvage was allowed out of specie raised by 1898, A.C. 519) a specially large award was given to vessels 
divers from the sunken wreck, to persons wlio had saved some kept constantly ready for salving operations in Gibraltar Bay. 
of the passengers and crew. -It was owing to that readiness that tiie rescue had been possible. 

This limitation of liability to the amount of the property On the other hand, any negligent or improper conduct of the 
salved is also true with regard to salvage of property. I'he salvors will be considered in diminution of the award ; as where 
ordinary remedy of the salvor is against tlie property itself ; by they have negligently exposed the ship to damage, or have 
proceedings in rem, to enforce the maritime lien given him by plundered the cargo, or dealt with it contrary to the owners 
the law upon that property. This enables him to arrest the interests. And where the rescue has been from a danger wliich 
property, if within the jurisdiction, into whose hands soever was brought about by the negligent or improper conduct of lliosc 
it may have come ; and, if necessary, to obtain a sale, and who effected the rescue, no salvage is allowed. So that where 
payment of his claim out of the proceeds. The salvor has also two colliding ships were both to blame for the collision, the 
a remedy in personam, used only in exceptional cases, against j master and crew of one of them were not allowed salvage for 
the owners or others interested in the property saved (Five ' services in saving cargo of the other (cargo ex^^CapeUa, L.R. 
steel barges, 15 P.D. 143) ; but it seems certain that that depends i A. and K. 356). 

upon property having been saved, and having come to the In apportioning the total award given for a salvage servirc 
owner's hands ; and that the amount which can be awarded is among the owners, master and crew of the vessel by means 
limited by the value of that property. ’ of which it has been rendered, the special circumsBinces of each 

An essential condition is that the lives or property saved case have to be considered. In nearly all cases a large portion 
roust have been in danger—either in immediate peril, or in a goes to the owners, and as in recent times the value and efficiency 
position of difficulty and reasonable apprehension.” Danger of ships (especially of steamships) have increased, so the propor- 
to the salvor is not essential, though it enhances his claim to tion of the whole usually awarded to the owners has also increased, 
reward ; but to constitute a salvage service there must have been In an ordinary case of salvage by a steamship towing a distressed 
danger to the thing salved. Again, the service must have ship into safety, the share of the owners is usually about three- 
helped usefully towards saving the lives or property. Ineffectual fourths : of the remainder the master usually gets about one-third , 


to the doctrine of Roman law that spontaneoub 
m the protection of lives and property should be 
But that doctrine has not found a place m English law exc^t, 
as part of the maritime law;idniinistercd in the court ol admiralty. 

■ Thuswserviecs on land, sav in resc uing jives or houses or goods 
fron/lfirc, do not entitle the person rendering those sennccs to 
reward, unless he has acted under some contract or employmenL 
But at sea the right to reward sprmgs from the service itself if 
It haslieen rendered to a ship, or her passengers^, crew or ^rgo, 
or to property which ha.s been thrown or washed out of her. 
And such a .service entitles to .salvage though the ship may be 
In harliour, or within a river, or i ven in a dock. This connexion 
of th(‘ lives or property with a ship seems essential. Ihe right 
(Joes not arise upon saving good.s which lutve got adrift in river 
ur harbour, even if they have been washed out to sea, nor upon 
saving property of other kinds which may be in peril on the sea 
or on llie seashore. Thus a claim to reward for saving a gas- 
buoy or beacon, which had broken from it.s moorings in the 
Upper Humber, imd was aground on the Lincolnshire coast, 
was disallowed by the House of Lords, affirming the court of 
appeal, in the rase of the gas-float Wh/liou No. 1897* A.C. 

117 - 

"'I'he ddinile right to salvage for saving lives from sbip.s is the 
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and the officers and crew divide the rest- in proportion to their 
ratings. But where the salving ship has sustained special 
damage in the ser\'ice, or her owners hav^been jnit to loss by it, 
that is tiiken into account. On the other band, where special 
personal services ha\e been rendered by members oi the crew 
they are specially rewarded. . « 

\s at! illic tration takr the caM' the “ Rasci^e (L.R. 4 \. and h. 
Ill), rhe bn{^antini- “ Itaschc/ ilcrehct, was fallen in with by the 
slui) " Scythia " (carrying a very valuabl<‘ cargo) 220 m. S. o( the 
Lizard. The mate and three hands ot the “ Scytlua were pul 
on Ixiard, and in circumstances of iiuuh hardship and danger 
they brought her after eighteen days safely to Liver|iool. Alter 
deducting expenses incurred by the owners ol the Scvtlua. the 
value of the property saved was £02(14. Sir K. 1‘hilhiuore aw aided 
/i2(io ; and of this he gave £0 m to the mate, £510 to each of the 
three in«*ii who liad accompanied him ; £5*’^^ ^he owners of the 
■ Scytlua ” , and £350 to her other officers ami crew. 

An agreement as to the salvage to be paid is sornetimes made 
at the time the assistance is gi\'en. When made fairly the court 
will act upon it, though it may turn out to be a bad bargain 
for one 05 other of the parties. Hut if the fads were not correctly 
apprehended by one or both, or if the position was one oi such 
difficulty that those salved had no real o)>tion as to accepting 
the .salvor's terms, the courts will set the agreement aside. 

'J’his hu]»pi‘ned, lor instance, where the salving ship refused to 
rescue 550 w-recketl ])ilgrims Irora the Parlcin Rock m the Red 
Sea lor a lo '.s sum than £|ooo. An agreement Ji.id i i con-etpiencc 
lieen signed for tlu'ir coiu'ey'ance for tliat sum to Jedda, two or 
three dayj>’ sail. The Parkin Rotk stands 0 tt. alnive the water, 
and had bad weather come on I he lives would have been m great 
(latiger. It was held that the sum asked for w.is exorlntant ; and 
tliat th(' agreement, made under practical compulsion, could not 
stand (the “ Medina,” 2 P.D. 5). On the oilier liand, an agreement 
to low. for a fixed sum, a vessel which had sullerefl coiisideralile 
damage, was set Ji-side, and salvage awarded. o!i the ground that 
the damaged comlition had not been di^'Closetl to the tug when the 
contract was made (the ' Knn^aliKh” 1 Spink, 205). 

I'he award of salvage is generally made in oiu; sum against 
ship, frciglit and cargo ; and those intere.sls contribute to the 
amount in proportion to the value .saved. No distinetbu is 
made between the degree of service rendered to one interest and 
another. But, with a po.ssible exception in the ca.se of life 
salvage, there is not a joint liability of the several interests. 
Kach IS liable to the salvors for his own share, and for no more. 
The ship cannot be made to pay the cargo’s .share, nor the cargo 
the ship’s. If, however, the shipowner pays the carg.^’s share, 
he has a lien upon it for the amount. In practice the liabilities 
for salvage are ordinarily adjusted as part of general average. 
Strictly, however, there is a difference. The liability to pay 
.salvage is a direct liability to the salvors, arising at once, c.g. at 
the port of refugi’, and proportional to the values there ; whereas 
iliv. liability to contribute to a general average loss or expenditure 
IS postponed until the completion or break up of the adventure, 
and depends upon the values of the interests which have arrived 
there ; w^hich may be very different. (See Average, Insurance, 
Mamie, and also Admiralty Jurisdiction.) 

.\UTHORiTii£s. — Kennedy, On the Law of Civil Salvage (London, 
OJ07) ; Abbott, Law of Merchant Ships and Seamen {i4tli ed., 
Umdoii, 1901) ; CanxT, Carriage by Sea (5th ed., Ivondon, 1909). 

(T, G. C.) 

2. Military Salvage is analogous to civil salvage. It is defined 
as such a service as may become the ground for the demand of a 
reward in the court as a prize court, and consists in the rescue 
of property from the enemy in time of war. Such rases almo.st 
invariably relate to ships and their cargoes ; and they have 
always been dealt witl by courts having Admiralty jurisdiction, 
sitting as prize courts. They involve the determination of two 
questions : first, whether the property is to be restored to its 
original owner or condemned as prize to the recaptor ; and 
second, what amount of salvage, if any, is to accompany restitu- 
tion. Generally speaking, the first question depends upon the 
law of nations, which may be taken to be that where a ship has 
been carried by an enemy infra praesidia, and especially after a 
sentence of condemnation, the title of the original owner is 
divested, and does not revest upon recapture by third parties. 
In such a case, therefore, jure gentium restitution cannot be 
claimed. I'he municipal law of civilized countries, however, 


does not encourage subjectii to “ make reprisals upon one 
another” (the Renard,'' Marr. Adm. Dec. 222), and laws are 
generally found, as in England, which as between subjects of that 
particular state provide for restitution irrespective of any change 
m the title to the subject matter which may have occurred. Bui , 
(speaking henceforth ot England) in cases which do not fall 
strictly within these acts, the old maritime law', which was in 
dnfson with the general law of nations, is applied by the courts. 
Moreover, the English Prize Acts do not apply to foreign ^wners 
of recaptured prizes, imd therefon* no award can be made 
against them unless in accordance with the law of nations. In 
practice the courts have acted upon ibe “ rule of reciprocity ” 
where recaptures have been made of the property of formal allies, 
dealing with them as the allied slaty would have dealt with 
English property; In tin* ease of neutral recaptures restitution 
is ulw'ays ordered. An exception to the rule of restitution as 
between British subjects is made m the oa.se of a British ship 
which has been “ .set forth as a ship of wrar ” by the captor, and 
suKsequently retaken by a British ship. Such a ship is not liable 
to restoration, but is the prize of the recaptor. This exception, 
the object of which is to encourage the capture of armed ships, 
dates from 1793, previous acts having provided for restitution 
upon payment of a moiety as saK age. 'J he condition of setting 
forth as a ship of w'ar is satisfied, where under a fair semblance 
of authority, which is not disproved, the ship “ has been used in 
the operations of war, and con.'^titiited a part of thi^ naval force 
of the enemy ” (the “ Cevlon," 1 Dod. 105). Such a user perma- 
nently obliterates the ship’s original cliaracter, and extinguishes 
all future elaims to restitution I.'Adtf," Edw. 185). 

As to the right to salvage and the amount which will lx* 
allowed, this is also a question of the jus genitum, though usually 
governed by municij)al law . Ihe right was recognized so long 
ago as the nth century, when the " Consolato del Mare*' (sec 
Consulate of the Sea) laid down elaborate provisions on the 
subject. In England the first statutorv' recognition of the right 
occurs in 1648, when an act of the Commonwealth, w'hich in its 
outline has Ixien the model for all subsequent Prize Acts, provides 
that British vessels captured by an enemy and retaken by British 
ships .shall be restored upon payment of one-eighth of the valiK‘ 
of the property in lieu of salvage, o** one-half in the e^ise of a 
prize ” set forth as a ship of w'jir." From that date until 1864, 
the date of the act now' in force, there have been thirteen Prize 
Acts dealing with recapture, eaeli of whieh, except that of 1864, 
lias been passed to meet a particular occasion, and has expired 
with the ce.ssation of the then existing hostilities. Since the first 
act, and down to the act of 1805 ini;lusive, a distinction has olwrays 
been drawn lietween a recapture effected by one of the royal 
ships of war and a recapture by a privateer or other vessel. In 
the former ease the allowance has alwrays been one-eighth, in the 
latter it varied, but w'as usually one-sixth. In the act of 1692 a 
clau.se taken from a 1 )uteh law gave .salvage, to a privateer, rising 
in amount from one-eighth to on(‘-half according to the numlier 
of hours the prize had been in the enemy’s po.ssession, but this 
clause has disappeared since 1756. There is no provision in the 
present act for the payment of salvage, except in case of re- 
capture by one of His Majesty’s ships, but it seems beyond 
question that recaplors are entitled at law to salvage, although 
they may hold no commission from the crowm. " It is the duty 
of every subject of the king to assist his fellow-subjects in war, 
and to retake their property in the possession of the enemy : no 
commission is nece.ssary to give a per.son so employed a title to the 
reward which the policy of the law allots to that meritorious act 
of duty ” (the ** Helen, 3 C. Rob. 226, per Sir W. Scott). Though 
it is improbable that privateers will figure in any future war, 
it may reasonably be anticipated that recaptures may lie miule 
by private vessels, and in such cases salvage would probably lie 
awarded, the proportion lying in the discretion of the court. 
Similarly, salvage is awarded in the case of recapture fnim 
pirates or from a mutinous crew. In the case of royal ships the 
present act allows one-eighth salvage, which in cases of “ special 
difficulty or danger ” the court may incrca.se to a quarter. 'I'he 
latter provision is an innovation. 
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ll may appear tbit tlie grant of salvage to ships of war, the 
duty of whose commanders it b., according to tlic naval instruc- 
tions, “ if possible, to rescue an> Jlritish vessel which he may 
find attacked or captured bv tiie enemy, needs some justifica- 
tion. Objections on thi# ground liave never been seriously 
treatcti, it lieing urged that it is politic to encourage the under- 
taking of such enterprises, eien where they coincide with t n 
path of duly. Where, however, a transport was rescued from 
under ilie (^urui of iin eiicniy by a ship of war, under whose < hargi , 


...) salvage y . 

[)eing only thcjr duty under a subsisting contract (the “ Um>erHor 
Kaffin,"' 2 I I f)- On the other lumd. a crew who rescue their 
ship from the prize crew of a helligereni are entitled to salvage, 
since tJie capture discharges them from their contract with the 
owner, and they act as volunteers (the Two hnends," i C. Kob. 
271). In the case of a neutral captured by one belligerent and 
recaptured Iw the other, which has been already alluded to, no 
salvage is as a rule allowed, upon the supposition that if the 
vessel had been earned into the port oi the enemy justice would 
liave been done and the vessel restored. In the case of the 
Krench war at the opening of the lolli century no such supi>osi- 
tion existed, and salvage was usually awarded on the recapture 
oi neutral property from the Frencit. (M. Bt.) 

SALVAGE CORPS. 'I'he London Salvage Corps is maintained 
l»y the firc' oilices ol Lomlon. The corps was first formed in 
1865 and began operations in March i8()(). The staff of the corp.-» 
when first formed consisted of 64. Since that tinu*, owing to 
the many improvements that liave taken place in tlu* system 
of dealing with salvage, and the increase in the work to be done, 
the corps has necessarily been streugtlieiied, iind tin* staff now 
inimberH over 100. The \ arious stations of the corps are well j 
plai'i'd, and the MetrojioJis lias been mapped out so that when a I 
lire lakes place it may be attended to at the earliest possible | 
moint'iil. 'fbe ^leadquarters are situated at Wailing Street, 
whicli is called the No, i station, and this station protects the- 
City of London em losed b)' tlu* l^uslon Road, Tottenham Court 
Koad, City Road and the river 'fliames ; this is known as the 
" B ’’ district. No. 2 station is at (\unmercial Road, and attends 
to the whole of the Is. and N.F. portion ol London to the N. 
of the 'riianies, and is known as the “ (' ” district. No 3 station, 
opposite the hcadcjuarlers of tlie Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Station in the Southwark Bridge Road, protects the whole oi 
.S. London, and is known as the “ U ” dislriel. No. 4 slittion, 
at Shaftesbury Avenue, is called ibe “ A " district, and covers 
the WT‘Sl I'.nd and Kcn.^inglon. J^nally, No. 5 station, in Upl^n 
Street, Islington, guards the parish ol Islington. The working 
staff, which is mainly recruited from the royal navy, consists 
of the chief oificer and a superintendent, foreman and crew of 
men iT each station. 'I'he stations of the corps are connected 
by telephone with the fire brigade stations Irom whence live 
“ culls ' ar<^ received. In addition to the home stuff, there is 
sUso n staff constantly employed during the daytime in inspecting 
docks, wharves, Manche.sler goods and uptown warehouses, 
and reports are made weekly to the conunitlee. 

Cienerally speaking, the work of the Corps may be divided into 
two (iistinrt classes'—^!) services at fires; (3) watching and 
working salvage. 

(1) Services at Fires form the most important feature of the 
work. Much depends upon the method of dealing with the 
salvage, if, for instance, a large Manchester goods warehouse 
was on fire ui the ttmdparl, it would lie >^ry little advantage to 
the offices intcresteq m the risk if the men were set to work 
removing the stock off the ground floor. 'I'he liest method 
would be to cover up with tarpaulin all goods there, and prevent 
the water from collecting on the lower floors. It will be gathered 
that the most important work of the corps is to prevent damage 
to goods, and that water Ls mostly looked after. The damage 
from fire is left almost entirely to the fire brigade. The traps, 
which immediately on receipt of an alarm proceed to the scene 
of the fire with their crew of men, curry every kind of appliance 


for the .saving of goods from destruction by fire or damage by 
water, as well as lime-light apparatus for use in working after the 
fire has been extinguished, thus enabling the men to note the 
po.sition of dangerous walls, &c. ; and a portable coal-gas 
apparatus, which can lx* employed in Uie interior of buildings 
when the ordinary mean.s of illumination has failed ; in addition 
to ambulance appliances for emergencies. 

(2) Working Salvage . — When a fire takes place, a man is left 
behind in charge of the salvage if the property is insured : or 


enables an experienced man to lx sent on day duty to meet the 
surveyor, and to rairy out his instructions regarding the working 
out of the saK age ; and a junior man at night. The day mim, 
if working out sabage. would emfiloy a number of men called 
sIranger.N, over whom be acts as a kind of foreman. The “ working 
out ” may take the form of dividing up damaged goods into 
lots ready for a sale to lx; held by the surveyor, or of silting o^Tr 
the debris to find remains of certain articles claimed for. 11, 
lor instam e, a large fire occurred at a pianoforte manufacturer’s, 
iukI the debris was all in one common heap, the London Salvage 
('orps might have to arrange certain Cjuantities of pegs and wirc.s 
in order to gi\c an idea ol the number of pianos belore tlie fire. 
The watching continues until the loss is settled, when the cliarge 
of the premises is given over to tin* assured. 

There arc also salvage corjxs on similar lines, but on a smaller 
scale, in Liverpool and (Basgow. (C- J - L.) 

SALVANDY, NARCISSE ACHILLE (1795-1856), French 
politician, was born at Condom (Cars) on ihc nth of June 1795, 
of a }X)or family Irish by extraction. He entered the army in 
]8 j 3, and next year was admitted to the household troops ol 
Louis XX'Jll. A patriotic panijihlct on La Coalition rt la 
Fiance (1816) attracted the attention of Dccazcs, who employed 
liim to disseminate his views in tlu* press, and he waged war 
against the Vill^le ministiy^ of 1822-1828. Under the July 
monarchy he .sat almost continuously in tl^e Chamber of Depuities 
from 1S30 till 1848, giv ing his suppx)rt to Uie Conservative party. 
Minister of education in the M0I6 cabinet of 1837-1839, and again 
in 1845, superintended the reconstitution of tlie ('ouncil ol 
Kducation, the foundation of the Frt'nch School at Athens 
and the restoration of the ficole des Cluirtes. For short periods 
in 1841 and 1843 he was ambassador at Madrid and at'l'iirin, 
and became a member of the F rench Academy in 1835. Under the 
F!mpire he took no part in public affairs, and died at (iravoron 
(Fmre) on tlu* 16th of December 1856. 

SALVATION ARMY, a religious philanthropii* organization 
founded by \^Mllial■n Booth (y-?’-)? who in 1865 began to hold 
meetings for preaching in the streets in T.ondon and in tents, 
music halls, theatres and other hired buildings. Large mim.brrs 
attended, many of whom had never entered a place of worship, 
and presently an organized society was formed called “ 'I’he 
( hristian Mi.ssion.'" Booth was assisted by his wife, Catherine 
Booth, a woman of remarkable gifts, who won for the new 
movement the sympathy of many among tlu* cultured classes. 
In 1878 the Mission, which had spread beyond i.ondon, was 
reorganized 
Salvation 
local st)ci 

Officers," with Booth as General ’’ of the whole body. The 


zed on a quasi-military basis, and the title of “ The 
•n .Army " was definitely adopted in June 1880. ^Hu* 
cieties became “ Corps," and their evjmgelisl.s “ Field 

" with Booth as General " of the whole body. The 

spiritual operations of the Army at once rapidly exixuided in 
spite of much disorderly opposition in some places. In JS78 
there were 75 corps and 120 officers in the United Kingdom, 
the amount contributed by Uie outside public being £1925. 
Since then the number of corps and officers has greatly increased. 
Very large numbers who have " protessed am version are 
reported annually. No figures of membership, however, are 
published. In doctrine, tlie Army is in harmony with the main 
principles of the evangelical bodies, “ as embodied in the. Uirce 
creeds of the Church.” Its preaching is practical and direct, 
asseverating the reality of Sin, “ the everlasting punishment 
of Uie wicked,” and Redemption. The Army proclaims the 
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supreme duty of self-sacrifice for the sake of the salvation of and was started with subscriptions amounting to over £100,000. 
others. A separate deed poll, making the (lencral sole trustee, was 

The Army is under the control of the General for the time executed by Bootli in regard to the property and funds of this 
being, issues all orders and regulations. Large |)owers branch ol work. Since then, both in,C.reat Britain and abroad, 


devolve upon other officers, such as the “ Chief of the Stuff 
the “ Foreign Secretary,’’ and the ** Chancellor,’* who direct 
affairs from the “ International Headquarters ” in London. The 
sy.stem of government is autocratic, “ unqUe.stioning ol)edience ” 
being required throughout all ranks. The Army is divided, 
usually in harmony with national boundaries, into “ territorie.s/’ 
each under a “ Commissioner,” with headquarters in the capital 
of the counti*)-. llie Temlories .are generally divided into 
“ Provinces ” and these again into “ Divisions,” which include 
a number of rA)rps, each supporting its own " ( aptain ” and 
“ Lieutenant.” The “ snldi(’rs ” or members are drawn from all 
rla.sses of the eommiinity. The property of the Army in the 
United Kingdom is held by the (General for the time l>cing, for 


the scheme ha& been actively curried on. 'J'he amount rc^yived 
in the year ending 30th Sc]>tcraber 1909 for cheap food and 
lodging in tlie Linied Kingdom was returned at £42,022 for the 
mens work, and £6417 for the women's. Laige numbers of 
unemployed, tx-criimnal and other needy persons havtf been 
aided or dealt with. In the year ending 30th Septeinl>er 1909, 
the nurnlier of persons received into the “ elevators ” or factories 
was reported as 6425, of women and girls received into rescue 
homos iis 2559. 'Ihc farm colony at lladleigh in JCssex has a 
large acreage under cultivation, with fruit and market gardens 
and various industrial undertakings. 'Jhe emigration depart- 
ment, although a development of the Darkest l .ngland Scheme, 
has no connexion with the re.seue work; in 1907 the passage 


the benefit of the Army exi lusively, be being constituted the sole j nioniy n ccivcd amounted to £85,014, and in 1009 to £38,179. 
tnistecof the property, in the disposal of which and in the appoint- j An “ anli-suicidc bureau ” was opened in 1907, and at lioxted, 
ment of his successor he is pku ed tinder the government of a | near Colche.ster, a .scheme for SmulUloldings has luien initiated! 
deed poll, executed hy Booth while the body was still known as ; In 1909 the value ol the properly held under the Darkest Lngland 
“ The ('hristian Alission,” and enridlcd in the (\nirt of ( hanrery ; Scheme in the Cniltd Kingdom was returned at £329,645, and 


I 


in August 1878. In other countries various imidifications have 
been necessary, but the Generars ultimate con- 
trol has been practically assured. A furtlier deed 
poll providing tor the removal of a General in liie 
contingency of ” mental incapacity ” or other 
” nnfitne.ss,” and for the election ol a .successor, 
was executed by Booth in July 1904. 

I'\inds are raised from the voluntary offeiiiigs 
of the corps, from open-air and other collections, 
from friends intere.sled in evangelical and rhan- 
table work, and from the profits on publications 
and general trading. The finatiLial statenn^nts of 
the \arious national head (juar torn Hinds arc an- 
nually publi.shed, certified by public accountants, 
in eacli coiintrs . In 1909 the general income 
and expenditure account (if International llead- 
(luarters in London dealt willi a total of £64,345. 

Details of the aggregate income raiised in the 
rnited Kingdom by the corps are not piib- 
h.shed. Till* annual .Self-Denial (jfl'enng ((ireat 
Britain) was £12,603 in 1H88, £72,562 in 1906 
and £69,03; in 1910. Tlie value of tlie, a.sset.s 
of the .spiritual work in the United Kingdom 
increa.se(i liom £558,992 in 1891 to £1,357,706 
in 1909, the liabilities on aeeoiint of loans iti>on mortgage 
and otherwise amounting at the latter dale to £662,235. 
The assets of the Trade Departments were valued at £110,657 
111 1909. 

StcUistios of Spiritual Operations 
[Compiled from the " .S', /I. Year Booh, 
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! the income ol the central hind at £50,594. 

Summary of Social Ofu-ratiuii: tlirouf^hout the World 
(Compiled from the “ S.A. Year Book, n)io ”) 

' N'l'inhri ul Institutions. 


Men’s Work— 

Slielleis and Food Dopofs . 
Lalioiir Burtcius . 

Labour Homes and F.n lot as 
Isx-crimmiJ Honu's 
Farm Colonn's 
VV<mie.i’s Work— 
ih'.sc uc aitil Mat( mily Hollies 
Shelters and l-ood Dqiots 
Children’s Hoiik's and Crdches 
Slum Posts 

Ollier Social Institiitiom 
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1 The British Lslcs . 
j The United States 
I South America and W'rst Indie.s 
} Canada and Newfoundland 
I .Australicsia and Java . 
j India, Ceylon, Japan ^,nd Korea 
' South Africa and St Iielcna 
France, Belgium, Switzerland and 

I J taly 

I Germany and Holland 
I Swiider., Norway, Finland, Denmark 

I and Iceland 

j Gibraltar and Malta .... 

! Total . 


Employee^ (without rank), 6269. 

* Officers and employees (British Isles), 7538. 


Booth’s scheme for Social Relief, described in In Darkest 
England, and the Way Out (1890), attracted wide-spreud interest, 


i'otal mimlHT of olheirs engaged exclusively in social work, 2520. 

‘ in the United Kingdom ex-criniin.iis are now' received in IJie ordmaiy lalxnii 
honas and fact(»ries. 

There arc a number of subsidiary branches ol work, such as 
the Young Ikaiplc’s Legion, and the Naval and Military l.eague 
for work umung men in the military^, naval and merchant services. 
I In England there is a bank (the Reliance Bunk, J.td.) and a Lile 
Assurance Society, the lunds of the latter amounting to £5(10,309 
I in ji)09. All officers and many of the rank and file W(!ar a 
I iinilorm. Miusir is universally emjjloyed. Wffiile the orparii/a- 
j lion lias succeeded in securing recognition and favour in high 
I places both in England ami abroad, it ha.s been .seriously 
j criticized nt time.s, notably by Huxley and others in 18901891, 

I and more recently by J. Manson in The Salvation Army and 
j the Public, a work which led to much public di.sc’iission of the 
j Army’s religious, social and financial operation.'i and methods. 

: In 1910 some resignations took place among the higlicr 
I r.fficials. 

I Authorities. — William Booth, Orders and Regulations for Soldiers ; 

I Ordtys and Regulations for Tield Officers ; Orders and Regulations for 
Staff Officers \ Salvation Soldiery ; Interview with W. Gladstone ; 

I hi Darkest England and the Wav Out (1890) ; Brarnwcll .Booth, 
Social Reparation ; Servants of All (1899) ; Booth-Tucker, The fife 
of Catherine Booth (1892) ; Railton, Heathen England) Tweniy-vne. 
YearC Salvation Army; Arnold White, Truth about the Salvation 
Army (1892, icjoo and 1906) . The Great Idea (1909 ; 2qd ed., 19 lo) ; 
T. K. G. Coate.s, The Life Story of General Booth (2nd od., 1906) ; 
Harold Begbio, Broken Earthenware (lyof)) ; various reports and 
accounts; The War Cry, The Social Gazette, The Salvation Army 
Year Book, ^c. Cntirism : Thomas H. Huxley, “ Social Discanes 
and Worse Remedies " in Collected Essays, vol. ix. (1895) ; John 
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Mimtion, Tht Saivatum Atmy and to <1^ 

Salvation Army HvadquarU-rs, A ( Wofkin’ \nb- 

l/nioun^ Charges of i^weattn^, Ac. , United 

Sw4iUiig (x>rtinutU*, Salvatipn Arm i f 

AJts-sUurmcm of Generai tiooth and hts Officials (mo8 , 2iid ui., 
iqjoK JCr>f»orts of the Iraries l>nion C ongress (igo*/ to vjio). 

SALVER, a flat truy of .sih cr or other metal used for carrying 
or .serving glasses, cups, dislies, &c., at table or ior the presentiiig 
of u letter or card bv a servant, in a royal or noble household 
the fear of poisoning led to the custom of ta.sting the food or drink 
belorc it wa.s served i(» the ma.stcr and liis guests ; this was known 
as the “as.sa)' ” oi meat and drink, and in Spanish was called 
saJva (.sa/m, to preserve from risk, Lut. salvare, to save). 
'J'he t< rni saltfa was also applied to Liit dish or tray on which the 
fwKl or drink was presented alter the tasting process. There 
.seem.s ikj doubt that this Sjianish word is the source of the 
JCngiish “ salver ' ; u iiarallel is found in the origin of the term 
“credence-table/’ which is Irom the Ital. credenza, Lat. credere, 
to helievc, trust (see ( rkuenck and C reden ce-'I ahle). 

SALVIA, a laige genus heloiiging to the natural order Labiatae 
(q.v.), containing about 500 .species in the temperate and warmer 
regions of both hc-misphcres. The name is derived from the Liit. 
salvo, from the heulmg properties of sage, S. officinalts (see figure 
under Lahiatae). .S. verhniaea, ( lar)', is a native ol Britain 
ioiind in dry pastures mid waste places, 

Soiuf ol liu- .Siilvici-s art* am<»ug tlu* most showy of the soft-wooded 
vinUir-rtoweniig })Unts, tin blossoms being ol a bright glowing 
.s<'arlel. I'he liiree most uselul sjiecies are 5. splcndcns, S. Heeru 
and .S. grsnfltilloKi, die (irsl begiiiiiiiig to liowm early 111 the autumn 
and la.sUng till UhnsLmas, w'hd'- tlie others iollow immediately m 
siiciH’.stium, and continue in lull tieauty till April. Young plants 
should Ik' ]>r()pagiited annually alwiut February, and alter nursing 
tlirougli iiie spring should lie grown outdoors 111 a fully exposetl 
lituatioi), wlKTi' they can lx- jilunged in .some iion-conducting 
maleri.d, such as lialf-decomposed leaves. 'Die young .slioob. 
.shouKI be .stojijaxl to seeurc bushy plants, but not later tlian the 
middle ol Xiigusl. 'Die most suitable compost for them isn mixture 
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Mower visitwl by a bumble- 
Imm*, showing the projection 
of tlie curved connective 
trom the lielmet-sh > p<*d 
upper lip and i\\v de^xysition 
ol the |K)llon on the liaek ol 
tlie bumble-lxx*. 

OWer flower, with connective 
drawn back, and elongated 
stvks 
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ridin Sirnhlnirni.1 s I.vhrhtuh tin Botanik, h> pt-MiuiAMon (*f Cu>l:iv Khdicr. 

Pollination ot Salma Prafcnsis, 

The starainal apparatus at 
rest, with connective en- 


closed within the upper lip. 

The same when disturlx'd by 
the entrance of the proboscis 
of th«* Ixx* in Ihi* direction ol 
the arrow. 

Filament. 

C.on iu‘cti ve . [an ther. 

'Die obstructing half ol the 


of mellow fibry loam «*nricluxl with a little mild thoroughly decom- 
prJMxl manure, made sufliciently porous by tin- addition of sand or 
grit. In spring, and during Uie blooming period, the tempcTature 
^lould Ik* inti^rmodiate bi'tween that ol a stove and greenhouse. 
TheitJ an* other very ornamental sjiecies of easy growth, increased 
by cuttings in Hpring, and succeeding well in ordinary rich loamy 
soM. Of tiic.se angustifolia bt'ars spikes of fine bright-blue flowers 
in May or June; 5. chamaedryoides, a dwarfish subject, has deep- 
blue flowers in August; 5 . fulgens produces warlet flowers in 
August ; and involucraUi produces fine red flowers dunng the 
autumn. S, patens is a lovely blue free-blooming sort, flowering in 
August, tlie colour being unique. 

SALVIAM, a Christian writer of the 5th century, was bom 
proMi^ly at Cologne (De gub. Dei, vi. 8, 13), some time between 
4ool^Mind 405. He was eduralcd at the school of I'reves and 
seems to have been brought up as a Christian. His writings 
appear to show that he had made a special ^idy of the law ; 
and this is the more likely us he appears # l^e been of noble 
birth aili4lMWescril)c one of his relations as being “ of no small 


account in her own district and not obscure in family ” {Ep. i.). 
He was certainly a Christian when he married Palladia, the 
daughter of heathen parents, llypatius and Quieta, whose dis- 
pleasure he incurred by persuading his wife to retire with him to 
a distant monastery, which is almost certainly that founded by 
St Honoratus at Lerins. For seven years there was no cpmmuni' 
cation between the two branches of the family, till at last, when 
Hypatius had become a Christian, Salvian wrote him a most 
touching letter in his owm name, his wile's, and that of his little 
daughter Auspiciola, begging for the renewal of the old affection 
(Ep. iv.). This whole letter is a most curious illiistralion of 
Salvian’s reproach against his age that the noblest man at once 
forfeited all esteem if he became a monk {De gub. iv. 7 j cf. 
viii. 4). 

it was presumably at Lerins iliat Salvian made the acquaint- 
ance of Honoratus (oh. 429), Hilary’ of Arles (oh. 449), and 
Fucherius of Lyons (oh. 449). That he was a friend of the former 
and wrote an account of his life we learn from Hilary Hon., 
ap. Migne, 1 . 1260). To Eucherius’s tw'o sons, Salonius and 
Veranus, he acted as tutor in consort with Vincent of Lerins. 
As he succeeded Honoratus and Hilary in lliis office, this date 
cannot well be later than the year 426 or 427, when the former 
was called to Arles, whither he seems to have summoned Hilar) 
before his death in 429 (EucJient Instructio ad Salomuw, aj). 
Mignc, 1 . 773 ; Siilv., Ep. li.). Salvian continued his friendly 
intercourse with lioth father and sons long after the latter had 
left his care ; it was to Salonius (then a bishop) that he wrote his 
e.xplanatorv’ letter just after the publication of his treatise Ad 
ecrle.siam ; and to the same jjrclate a few years later he dedicated 
liis great work, the De guhernalionc Dei. If French scholars are 
right in assigning Hilary’s Vila Honorali to 430, Salvian, who is 
there called a priest, had probably already left Lyons for Mar- 
seilles, where he is known to have spent the last years of his life 
(Gennadius, ap. Mignc, Iviii. 1099). Jt was probably from 
Marseilles that he wrote his first letter — presumabl)' to Lerins — 
begging the coniiuunity there to receive his kinsman, the son of 
a widow' of ('ologne, who had boon reduced to poverty by the 
barbarian invasions. It seem.*' a lair inference that Salvian hud 
divested himself ol all his property in favour of that society 
and sent his relative to Lerins for assistance (Ep. i., with which 
compare Ad cedes, ii. 9, 10 ; iii. 5). It has been conjectured 
that Salvian paid a visit to Carthage j but this is a mere infer- 
ence based on the minute details he gives of the stale of this 
city just before its fall (I)t gub. vii. viii.). He seems to liave 
been .still living at Marseilles when Gennadius wrote under the 
papacy of Gekusius (492-496). 

Of Salvian’s writings then* art- still extant two treatises, entillcil 
respectively Pc guhernationr Uci (more correctly Pe pvaescnti 
judicw) and Ad ecclesiani, and a .senes of nine letters. The Pe 
gubernattone, Salvian’s greatest work, was pubbshed after the 
capture ot Litorius at 'I'oulouse (430), to wdiich he jilaiiily alludes in 
vii 40, and alter the Vandal confiuest of Carthage in the .same year 
(vi. 12), but before Attila’s invasion (.po), as Salvian sp(‘aks of the 
Huns, not as enemies of the empire, but as serving in the Roman 
armies (vii. <>). 'Die words “ proxiinum bellum " seem to denote a 
year v*ery soon after 439. In tins work, uliicli furnishes a valuable 
if prejudiced description of life in 5th-centur)' Gaul, Salvian deals 
with the same problem tliat had moved the eloquence of Augustine 
and Orosius. Whv w'ere these miseries falling on the empire ? 
Cuuld it lie, as the pagans said, liecause the age had forsaken its old 
gods ? or, as the semi-pagan creed of some Christians taught, that 
God did not constantly overrule the>w’orld he had created (1. i) ? 
With the former Salvian will not argue (lii. t). To the latter he 
replies by asserting that, "just as the navigating steersman never 
looses the helm, so does God never remove his care from the world." 
Hence tlie Dtle of the trcati.se. In books i. and li. Salvian sets himself 
to prove God’s constant guidance, first by the facts of Scripture 
liistory, and secondly by the enumeration of special texts declaring 
this truth. Having thus " laid the foundations " of his work, he 
declares in lKX>k iii, that the misery of the Roman world is all due 
to the neglect of God’s commandments and the terrible sins of every 
cla.ss of society. It is not merely that the slaves are thieves and 
runaways, wine-bibbers and gluttons — the rich are worse (iv, 3). 
It is their harshness and greed that drive the poor to join the Bagaudae 
and flv lor shelter to the barbarian invaders (v. 5 and 6). Every- 
where the taxes are heaped upon the needy, while the rich, who have 
the apportioning of the impost, escape comparativ^y free (v. 7) 
The great towns are wholly given up to the abominations of the 
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circus and the theatre, when: decency is wholly set at nought, and 
Mmerva, Mars, Neptune and the old gods are sUU worshipped (vi. 11 , 
ct. VI. 2 and viii. 2). Troves was almost destroyed by tlie barbanaiis . 
yet the hrst petition of its lew surviving nobles was that the emperor , 
would re-estabhsh the circus games as a remedy lor the ruined city , 
(vi. 15). And tins was the prayer of Chnstians, whose baptismal 
oath pledged them to renounce " the devil and his works . . . the 
i)omps and shows (spectacula) " of this wicked world (vi. 6). Darker ; 
still were the iniquities of Carthage, surpassing even the unconcealed 1 
licentiousness of Gaul and Spain (iv. 5) ; and more fearful to Salvian 
than all else was it to hear men swear “ by Chri.st " that they would , 
commit a crime (iv. 15). It would be the atheist's strongest argu- ' 
ment if God left such a state of society unpumshed (iv. 12)— J 
esjiecially among Christians, whose sin, since they alone had the 
Scriptures, was worse than that ol barbarians, even if equally wicked, 
would be (v. 2). But, as a matter of fact, the latter had at least some 
shining virtues mingled with their vices, whereas the Romans were 
wholly LoiTupt (vii. 15. iv. 14). With this iniquity of the Romans 
Salvi.in contrasts the chastit\' ot the Vandals, the piety of the Goths, 
and the ruder virtues of the Pranks, the Saxons, and the oilier tribes 
to wliom, though heretic Anans or unlichevers, God is giving in 
reward the inheriUmce of the empire (vii. 0, ii, 21). It i.s cunous 
that Salv'iiiti shows no such hatred of the heterodox barbanans as I 
WHS nfe in Gaul seventy years later. It is ihhicult to credit the • 
universal wicliedness adduced by Salvian, especially in lace ol the j 
tonteniporary testimony of Syniinachus, Ausouius and Sidonius. 
halvian was a ^th-century socialist of the most extreme lyiH*, and 1 
H zealous ascetic who pitiles.sly scourged everytlung that fell short 
of an exalted morality, and exaggerated, allieit unconsciously, the 
laiilt.s that he desired to eradicate. 

ecrlcsiam is explained by its common title. Contra avaritiam, I 
It strongly comineiids meritorious almsgiving to the churrli. It is 
quoh d more than once m llie De gubcrnatione, Salvian published 
it under the name of 'rimothy, and explained his motives tor so doing 
in a P’tler to his old pujiil, Bishop Salonius (Ep. ix.). This work is 
chiefly remarkable lx‘caus(‘ in some place.s it seems to reiominend 
parents not to Ixiiueath anything to their cluldren, on the plea that 
it IS belter for the childien to sufler want in this world than that their 
])<irents should b(' damned m the next (111. 4), Salvian is very clear 
oji I he dut y oi absoluti* self-denial in tht' case of sacred virgins, priests 
and monks (11. 8-10). Several works mentioned by (ieimadius, 
rotulily a ])oem “ in morem Graecorum ” on the six days of creation 
ihexaeiueron), and ccrtiun homilies comjiosed for bishops, are now 
lost (Gonn. O7). 

7 'he Ad ccclesiam was first printed in Sichard's Antidoton (Basel, 
15^8) : the De ^ubernatwne by Hrassican (Basel, 1530). The two 
apjietired in one volume at Pans in 1575. Ihthoeus added variat* 
lecliom's and tlie first seven letters (Pans, 1580) ; Ritterhusnis 
made various conjectural emendations (Altorf, 1611), ami Balu/e 
many more ba-ied on MS, authority (Pans, 1OG3 lOOo). Numerous 
olhei editions ap])eared from the ibth to the 18th century, all ol 
which are now suiicrseded by the excellent ones of C. Halm (Berlin, 
1877) and 1 \ Pauly (Vienna, jHSfl. The two oldest MSS. of the Dc 
f^ubcrnationt' belong to the 10th century (Cod. Puns, No. 13,385) and 
the 1 3th (Brussels, 10,628) ; of the Ad ecclestam to the mlii (Paris, y 
2172) and the iith (Paris, 2785) ; ol Epistle IX. to the Qth (Pans, 
2785) . of Epistle VI 11 . to the 7th or 8th cenlurv (Pans, 95,550) and 
to tin- Qtli or lotli century (Pans, 12,237, 12,236). Of the first seven 
epistles there is only one MS. extant, of which one part is now at 
Bern (No. 210), the other at I’aris (No. 3701). S(*e htsUnre IttU- 
uiiYc de France, vol. 11. . Zschimmer’s Salvianus (Halle, 1K75). 
Salviau’s works are rei>rinted (after Baluze) in Migne's Cursus 
patrolof^iac, set, Ut. vol. liii. For bibhography, see T. G. Schoene- 
manii’s Uibhotheca patrum (ii. 823), and the prefaces to th<* editions 
of C. Halm (Monum. Germ., 1877) and F. Pauly (Vienna, Cor/), scr. 
eccl Lat., 1883). (iennadius, Hilary' and Fuchcrius may be consulted 
in M^ne, vols. Iviii. and 1 . Sc*e also S. Dill, Homan Society in the 
LasiVeniury of the Western Empire, pp. 1 15-120. (T. A. A.) 

SALVINI, TOMMASO (1829 )» Italian actor, was bom at 

Milan on the ist of January 1829. His father and mother were 
both actors, and "J ommaso first appeared when he was barely 
fourteen as Pasquino in Goldoni’s Donne curiose. In 1847 he 
joined the company of Adelaide Ristori, who was then at the 
beginning of her brill ant career. It was with her as Elettra 
that be won his first success in tragedy, playing the title role in 
Alficro’s Oreste at the Teatro Valle in Rome. He fought in the 
cause of Italian independence in 1849 ; otherwise his life was an 
unbroken series of successes in his art. He acted frequently in 
England, and made five visits to America, his first in 1873 and 
his last in 1889. In 1886 he played there Othello to the lago of 
Edwin Booth. Apart from Othello, which he played for the 
first time at Vicenza in June 1856, his most famous impersona- 
tions included Conrad in Paolo Giacometti's La Morte civile, 
Egisto in Alfieri’s Merope, Saul in Alfieri’s Saul, Paolo in Silvio 
Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini, Oedipus in Nicolini’s play of that 


name, Macbeth and King Lear. Salvini retired from the stage 
in 1890, but in January 1902 took part in the celebration in 
Rome of Ristori’.s eightieth birthday (sev the Century Magazine 
for June 1902, vol. Ixiii.). Salvini published a volume entitled 
Ricordi, anedotti ed tmpressioni (Milaii, 1895). Some idea of his 
career may be gathered from Leaves from the Autobiografly of 
Tommaso Salvini (London, 1893). 

His son Allessandro (1861-1896), also an actor, had several 
notable successes in America, particularly as D’Artagnim in The 
Three Guardsmen. 

SALWEEN, a river of Burma. This river, called Nam Kong by 
the Shuns, Thanlwin by the Burmese, Lu Kiang, or Nu Kiiing, 
or Lu Tzu Kiang by the Chinc.se, is the longe.st river in Burma, 
and one of the wildest and most picturi‘si]uc streams in the 
world. Its sources arc still undetermined, but there seems little 
doubt that it rises in the Tania mountains, S, of the Kuen Lun, 
somewhere in 32” or 33° N., and that perhaps it draws some 
of its water from the Kara Nor. It is thus a much longer river 
than the Irruwradcly. From the time it leaves Til>et it has a very 
narrow bsmin, and preserves the character of a gigantic ditch, 
or railway cutting, with for long strcli'hes no other aflluenUs 
than the mountain torrents from the hills, which rise from 3000 
to 5000 or 6000 ft. above the level of the river-bed. In 
the drv' season thi* banks are alternate stretches of blinding 
white, fine sand, and a chaos of hug(‘ boulders, mcO-sses and slabs 
of roclic. with hen* and there, usually where a tributary enters, 
long stretches of shingle. In the rains all these di.sapjxiar, and 
the 'water laps against forest trees and the abrupt slope of the 
hills. The average difference Ixflween high and low water level 
of the Salween througliout the Slian States is between 50 and 
60 ft., and in .some places it is us much as 90. There are many 
rapids, caused b)'' reefs of rock running across the bed, or by a 
sudden tall of from one to several teet, which produce very 
rough water below the swift glide ; fait the most dangerous 
places for navigation arc where a point juts out into the stream, 
and the current, thrown back, causes a violent double back- 
water. Nevertheless, long .stretches of the river, extending to 
scores of miles, are habitually navigated by native boats. The 
current is extremely varialile, from .1 m. an hour to ten knots. 
Launches ply regularly Irom Moulmein to the mouth ol the 
Vonzalin, in J.ower Burma. The worst part of the whole Salween, 
.so far as is known, is the gorge between the mouth of the Yonzaliii 
and Kyaukhnyat. It is quite certain that steam launches could 
ply over very long sections of the ri\’er above that, perhaps as far 
as the Kaw lerr>' , or even the Kunlong ferry. In British territory, 
however, there are very few settlements on the river itself, and 
frequently the ferr)' villages art* built 1000 ft. above the river. 

The Clunese believe the Salween valley to be deadly to all .strangers, 
but It IS m Clunese territory— jiarticulurly in the Lu Kiang, or Mdng 
Hko .stiite — that there is the largest population on the river until 
lx>wer Burma is reached. A description of th<* Salween resolves itstdf 
into a hst of the ferrii*s at wliich it can lx* crossed, for no one marches 
up the nver. The nver is bridged by the Chinese on the main route 
from I eng Yiieh (Moinien) and Bhamo to I'ali-fu. 'fhere are two 
.spans ; these are not in a straight line, but parallel to one another at 
the distance of the breadth of the central pillar. Each span is formed 
by twelve or fourteen massive iron chains, with planks laid across 
them. There was a bridge some 20 m. lower down, but this was 
destroyed in 1894. In Bntish temtory there er* no bndges, and the 
femes are the same as lho.se maintained liefoR annexation. There 
an* a great number of these ferries, but only a few are u.sed, except 
I by the local people. From Ta Hsang L6 large trading boats ply 
' regularly to Kyaukhnyat, whence the traders maki^ their way by 
land over the hill to Papun, and so down the Ydnzahn. 

The chief tributaricb of the Salween iu British territory are the 
Nam Yu and the Nam Oi or Nam Mwe on the right bank, and the 
H.sipa Haw on the left. These are short but lair-sized streams. 
Near the Kunlong ferry the Nam Nun, on the right bank, and the 
Nam Ting, on the left, are considerably longer, and the Nam Ting 
is navigable by native craft for con.siderable stretches up to M6ng 
j Ting and farther. To the S. the next tributary is the Nam Kyek, on 
I the right bank, down the valley of which the railway will reach the 
i Salween. Below this are two streams called Nam Ma, one entenng 
j on the right bank, the other on the left, at no great distance from one 
another, but of no great length. A little below is the Nam Nang, on 
I the left bank, coming from the Wa country. The Nam Kao enters in 
I a cascade of nearly 200 ft. in the cold weather from the right, and 
I then there are no affluents till the Nam Hka comes in on the left. 
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riiJH hiiH a great volume ol water, but i.^' uniiavigablc because of its 
steep gradient and many gorges. After the H we L6ng, eutenug from 
tUv left at Ta Kaw, is pa-ssed, Uk' Nam i‘ang comes m 22 m. lower 
clown pu the right bank. Tins is probably the largest tributary of the 
Salwc'cti ; some distancT its mouth, at Kfing Hkam, it is 400 

yds, wide and quite iin fordable. The next important tributary is 
the Niun Hsim, on Uie left Iwnk, rising m the latitude of Kmg lung. 
It is a l.'irgi' but c|uite imnavigabJe stream. Except the Me Sill and 
Vlr sidrs. aiul thc Nam Hanff. which Inirmwc; if*: 


nui f|Uiie iiMiiu diiii 

11 oppusjli- sides, and the Nam Hang, which burrow's its 
•i raiig<' of lidls from tlie I'.., and the Nam Pan, coming 

llifin. It. iKi roiisldtirahli* lnhiif:irv fill M urnn«.>n 


•Vie S.da, from 

wa> tiiroiigh a - , - — , 

ifoin thc' W., there is no considerable tributary till 19" 52' N., where 
tin* Nam I f*ng conies m on the right from the et^ntral Shan States, 
rills is a umsiderable iivi:r, and navigable for long stretche.s m its 
upper coufM*. lull th*' last few miles before if enters the Salween are 
little [letter than a cataract. Helow this the only large affluent is 
th(‘ Nam P.iwn, which drains all Kareiim and a consideralile por- 
tion of I he Shan Spites, but is quite unnavigable. Below tins the 
trilmt.uii . tiH again only raouiitaiu streams till the Thaiing-jdn 
rmiies m from the S.E. I hiily ni. lower down is Kyodan, the great 
fiMilx'i dejjot. Here .1 cable, stretched across the nver, catchc.s all 
the timber, wlmh is then made up mto rafts and floaled down to 
Kado, near Moulmcin, where thc n venne is Cul)ect(*d. The Ybnzalin 
enit-rs the wSalwfvn from tiie nglit iibout 10 m. below Kyodan. Boats 
i.iii ply from Jvyodan S., ami light draught steamers ascend as far as 
Shwi gun, 0,1 in. from Moulrmm. 'I he Salween cuts the British Shan 
nearly in lialf, and is a very lonnnlable natural obstacle. It 
seem.s probable, however, that long stretches ol it can U- opetictl to 
It 1.S certuidy no less iuivigabi<' than the Middle Mekong or the 
Vangt.sze-loaiig above J-cJiaiig. (J, Sc.) 

SALWEEN, a district in the 7 ’t*na.sserim division of Ixiwer 
lUirma. Area, 2666 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 37,837, con.sisting largely 
of aboriginal tribes, Karens (3344«) and Shans (2816). Nearly 
the whole district i.s a maze ot mountains intersected by deep 
ravines, the only level land of any considerable extent being 
lound in tin* valley of the Yonzalin, while tlie country is covered 
with dense forest, of which 128 sq. in. are re.served. 'Phe district 
Is (Iruinf'd by three principal riviTS, the Salween, \'6nzalui and 
llilin, fed by mountain torrents. The ^ onzaliri, which rises in 
the extreme N., is navigalilc with some difliculty in thc dry 
season as far as Papun ; the llilin is not navigable within the 
limits of the aisiriet e.xcept by small boats and rafts. 'The 
district is in charge of a superintendent ol police, with liead- 
quurters at Papun. The total rainfall in i()05 was 114*48 in., 
recorded ul Papun. Apart from eotlon-weaving, there are no 
mamifactures, A considerable trade is earned on with Siam by 
bridle paths across the mountains. 

S ALYA NY, a town of Russian I'ranscauciisia, in the govern- 
ment ol Baku, 80 m. S.S.W. from Baku, on the river Kura, and 
on an island of the same name. I n 1807 its population was i o,xb8, 
chiefly I atars. It is a fishing centre., where thousands ot workers 
gather from all ]>art.s of Russia during the season. Salyany was j 
annexed to Russia in the i8th century, but was retaken by the 
1 ersians, and only liecame Russian finally in 1813. 

SALYES (Or. i:aA.iies' : also Sallye.s, Salyi^ Salluvii), in I 
ancient geography, u people occupying the plain S. of the 
Urucntiu (Durance) Inawecn the Rhone and the Alps. According 
to Strabo (iv. p. 203) the older Greeks called them Ligyes, and ! 
their terntory Ligy'-stiko. By some authorities they were con- j 
sidered a mixed race of Galli and Ligurians (hence Celtoligy^s); j 
by others a purely Cxjltic people, who subjugated the Ligurcs in | 
the 1 rovmciu. "J’hey are said to have been the first transalpine ' 
people subdued liy the Romans (Florus iii. 2). In 154 b.c. the ■ 
inliabiiants of Mas.silia, who had been connected with the Romans ! 
yy ties of friendship since the second Punic war, appealed for 
11 Oxybii and Decietes (or Deciate.s). These people, ' 

(‘ailed by Livy (A*/)!/. 47) “ transalpine Ligurians,” were perhaps , 
two sinaUcr tribes included under thc general name of Salyes. i 
Ihey ^r^efeated by Quintus Opimius. In 125 134 hostilities ! 
*^^ke iuli^twcen the Romans and the Salyes from the same ' 
NuQCessful operations of Marcus Fulvius Flacnis were 
Calvinus (133- 123), who definitely 
subpwrthe Salyes, de.stroycd their chief town, and founded 
near its rums the colony of Aquae Sextiae (Aix). Part of their 
territory* was handed oyer to the Massaliots. Their king, Tuto- 
motulus (or Teutomalius), took refuge with the ADobroges. 
rrom this time the Salyes practically disappear from history. 
Among other important Roman towns in their territory may be 


I mentioned Tarusco or Tarasco (Tarascon), Arelate (Arles) 

; Glanum (St Remy) and Emaginiim (St (»abriel). 
li authorities see A. Holder, AlkeUischer Sprachsekait, 

HERMANN VON (c. 1170-1239), Master of the Teu- 
tonic Order, and councillor of the emperor Frederick IL, was a 
spon of the family of Langensalza in Thuringia. He entered the 
1 eutonic Order in early life, became very intimate with Frederick 
I L, took part in thc expedition to Damictta in 1221, and accom- 
panied the emperor on the crusade of 1228, which was joined bv 
many pnnees owing to his influence. About 1210 he was ap- 
pointed master of thc 'Teutonic Order, and was offered, in 1226, 
r of Kuhn by Conrad L, duke of Masovia, in return 

lor help against thc Prussian.s : this he accepted and obtained 
he investiture from hrcclcrick. In 1230 the conquest of Prussia 
was Ix-gun by the Order, although not under his immediate 
Jcaderehip. In 1225 he reconciled ValdemarlL, king of Denmark, 
with Heniy L, count of Schwerin, and thus won again the land 
on the right Ixuik of the Elbe for thc Empire, and thc recognition 
of imperial suiieriority over Denmark, trusted by Pope G^orv 
IX. and the emperor alike, he lirought about thc treaty of San 
; Germano between them in 1230, was thc onlv witness when they 
inct in conference at Anagni in the same year, and it was he who, 

! ‘'J ^73''; Frederick's son, Henry*, to submit to his father, 

fie Gied on the 19th of March 1239 at Barletta in Apulia, and 
was buried tliere in the chapel of his Order. 

SALZBRUNN, a wat. ring-place of Germany, in the Prussian 
lyovincc oi Silesia, at the loot of a well-wooded spur of tlu- 
Ricscngebirgo, 30 m. S.W. of Breslau, by the railway to Halber- 
V?' , o 1?* 10,412. It consists of Ober-, Ncu- and 

NiecJcr-Salzbrunn, has a Roman C'atholic and an Evangelical 
church and manufactures oi glass, bricks and porcelain. Its 
aJkalo-sahnc springs, especially eflicacious in pulmonary' and 
upiary* complaints, were knowm as early as 1316, but fell into 
disuse until rediscovered early in the 19th cenUity. 'The waters 
are used both for drinking and bathing, and ol thc two chief 
springs, the Oberbninnen and thc Kronenquelle, nearly two 
million bottles are annually exported. Thv number of summer 
visitors IS about 7000 a year. 

Sec Valeiituicr, Der Kurort Obcnidshrunii (licrhu, 1877); Biofvl 
Der Kurort Salzbrunn (baKUrurm, 1872): and Deutsch, Nc/df.sifui.',' 
lleiLqwlkn und Kurortc (lireslau, 1873). 

j SALZBURG, a duchy and crownlancl of Austria, bounded E 
I by Upper Au.stria and Styria, N. by Upper Austria and Bavaria! 
i V\. by Bavaria and 'I’irol and S. by* Carinthia and 'J'irol. It has 
an area of 2762 sq. m. ICxccpt a small portion in tlie extreme 
; N., near Bavaria, thc country is mountainous and belongs to the 
I N. and central zone of the Eastern Alps. It is divided into three 
I regions ; the region of tin* Hohe Tauern, extending S. of the 
I Mzach, the region of tlie limestone Alps and the undulating 
foothill region. IJie Hohe Taiicrn ciintaiiLS many high lying 
valleys, traversed by the streams which flow* into the Salzach, 
as well as numerous depressions and pas.scs, here called popularly 
Tauern. The deepest depression of the whole range iy the 
Vellier Tauern valley (8334 ft.) between the Vclber and the 
lauern, and the principal pass i.s the Nicderer (Mallnitzcr) 
Tauern (7920 ft.). This pass which leads from the Gastein 
valley to (nrinthia is the oldest bridle-path over the lloher 
Tauern. Between the passes is the ridge of Sonnblick, where a 
meteorological observatory* was estabished in 1886 at an altitude 
of 10,170 ft. The region of tJie limestone Alps is composed ol 
several detached groups : a portion of the Kitzbiihler Alps, 
which contain tlie famous Thurn pass (4183 It.); then thc Salz- 
burg Alps, which contain tlie Loferer Sleinberge and the peak 
Bimhorn (8637 ft.) ; the ReiUihn or the Reiteralpe wilh the peak 
Stadelhorn (7495 ft.) ; and the broad mass ot thc Schoiifcldspitze 
(8708 ft.), from whjch the great glacier-covered block of the 
Ewiger Schnee, or Ubergossene Alps projects into the Salzach 
valley. Farther N. are the Hagengebirge (7844 ft.) ; the beauti- 
ful summit of the Hoher G 611 (8263 ft.) ; the Tcnnengebirgi* 
(7217 ft.); and the Untersberg, an outpost of the Beichtesgaden 
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group. Between the Hagengebirge and the Tennengebirge, 
which are situated on each side of the Salzach valley, is one of the 
most magnihcent narrow passes of the Alps. It is below Werfen, 
and near its exit, just at the narrowest part, is the Lueg Pass, 
which was fortified as early as 1316 and offered a firm resistance 
to the French in the years 1800, 1805 and 1809. A portion of 
the Isrhler Alps, as well as of tlic Dachstcin group, also belongs to 
Salzburg. The principal river of Salzburg is tlie Salzach. 'Ihe 
ICnns and the Mur also rise in this jirovince. I'he four Knmmlei 
hdl.i, together 2085 ft. high, arc the most important falls in the 
i'iastcrn Alps. 'J'he two falls at Wildbad-Gastein (196 and 29!) 
it.) ; the fall, hy which the Ciasteincr Ache discharges it.sclf 
into ti)p Salzach, near l^nd ; the Tauern fall (660 It.), formed 
by the Tauern .Ache on the N. side of the Radstater Tauern ; 
and the Gollinger fall (202 ft.) also deserve notice. Among the 
Klammen, i.e. narrow passages leading from tJie Salzach vallc) 
to the valleys of smaller rivers, the most celebrated arc the 
Kitzloch Kliimm and the Liechtenstein Klarnm. The Kitzlocli 
Klamm is formed by the Kauris I'hal and tlie Liechtenstein 
Klarnm hy the Gross-Arle Thai. A path through the last Kliuiun 
leads to the magnificent fall (174 ft.) of the Gros.s-Arie river, 
which discharge.^ itself in a scries of ca.scades into the Salzach. 
The most important lake is the Zeller-.see (2424 ft. above sca- 
le\'cl, 2 sq. m. in extent, 238 ft. deep), whose waters are carried 
f»ff by the Salzach. The \Vailcr-.see or J.ake of Seckirchcn (1653 
rt. above .sea-level), the Fui^chl-siT (2095 ft.), the tlinter-.see 
{2580 ft.), the Oher-lnimer-see and Nieder-l’rumcr-see are ail 
situated in the Alpine fijothill region. The Mond-.see (1560 ft.) 
and Al)er-sec, or l^ke St Wolfgang, arc on the frontier between 
Salzburg and Upper Au.stria. The climate, although healthy, 
is ver>’ changeable, with great extremes of temperature and 
fieavy” rainfall, (‘.specially in the .summer, 'i'he most .settled 
.season is the autumn, I'he annual mean temperature at Sal/hurg 
IS 4^)' 4“ F. The population of the duchy in 1900 was 193,247, 
whicli is equivalent to Oq inhabitant.^ per .S(|iiare mile. It is tin; 
nio.sl sparsely populated province of Aiy^lria, Between 1880 
luul 1900 the population increa.srd hy 17*5%. The inhabitants 
arc a handsome and powerfully built pca.sant race, very con- 
scrwitivc In religion, manners, customs and national costume, 
'riic)' are almo.st exclusively of German .stock and are Roman 
( athohes. Klcmentary education is much more advanced here 
than ill any other Alpine province. Although 13*71 % of the 
soil j.s unproductive and 32*4 % is covered with fore.sts, Salzburg 
i.s one ot the principal pa.sloral regions of Austria. Of its total 
area, 28*9 ‘/o con.si.sts of Aipinc ])astures available during the 
summer months, 4*95% of lowland pasturages and 8-3 oi 
meadows, while only 9*2% is arable, ( attie-breeding and 
dairy-farming are very developed and constiuite the chief re- 
.sources of the province. Next in importance comes the timber 
trade ; game is also plentiful. The mineral wealth of Salzburg 
incliide.s .salt at flallein, copticr at Mitterbcrg, iron-ore at Werfen, 
marble m the Untersberg region and small (juantities of gold 
near the Goldberg in the Kauris valley and at BficL. stein in the 
(ia.stein valley. 'J’he duchy contains al.so a great number of 
mineral springs, as the celebrated springs at Cmstein, alkaline 
springs at Mauterndorf and at Si Wolfgang, and .salin<‘ spring?. 
ai (jniiing and Hallein. Commerce and manufacture are poorly 
developed. 'I’he duchy is divided into .six departments, of which 
the capital, Salzburg, is one and its environs the second. The 
other four are Hallein, St Johann, 'I'amsweg and Zell-am-Sec. 
Ihe local diet, of whici* the archbishop is a member rx-offtcin, 
is composed of 28 members, and the duchy send.s 7 members to 
the reichsrat at Vienna. At Hallein, pop. (1900) 6608, with 
celebrated .saline springs known .since the beginning f>f the i2tb 
century, in Oc'tobcr i8oc), encounters between the French and 
the JiroIe.se under Joachim Johann Tla.spinger took place. To 
the N.E. lies Adnet with extensive marble quarries, and to the 
N. Oberalm, with manufatlure of marble articles. 'J’he ascent 
( f the Holier Goll is made from here. Zell-am-See (2473 ft.), 
pop. 1561 , is a favourite tourist resort. To the F. is the Schmit- 
tenhohe (6455 which i.s easily acces.sible. On the summit Ls 
a meteorological station. Sankt Johann (pop. 1343) was one 


of the earliest settlements in the Salzach valley, and wius a 
principal centre of Protestantism. Near it is the liechtcnstein 
Klamm. 

Bor Uir history of tht* archbishopric and ducliy aee the artk?le on 
ihe town oi Salzburg (Ih. Iow). 

SALZBURG, capital of the Austrian duchy and crownlaAd oi 
Salzburg and formerly of the archbishopric ol the same name, 
195 m. \\ . by S. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 32,934. 'rhe city 
occupies a position of singular beauty on the Salzach ^hich 
passe.s at tius })oint between lw\i iholaied hills, Uii* Monchsberg 
(j(>4() It.) on the left and the C apuzinerberg (2132 ti.; on the 
right. In the lovely ^■alley so formed, and sin'tching into the 
plain he) ond, lies Sal/burg. 'Ihe older and main part of tlie 
city lies on the lett bank of the Salzach, in a narrow semicircukir 
plain at the base oi the AioiK'hsberg ; the newer town is on ihe 
righi bmk at ilu- fool of the ( ajniziiuTherg, which is .separated 
from ili(‘ river b\ the narrow suburb oi Stein. Ai tlu* S. of the 
old town, below the Noimberg, or S.E. spur of the Monehhberg, 
is the suburb of xNonnthal ; and at the N. end is Mulln. 'I'he 
.^tcep side.s of thf‘ Monchsberg rise directly from umid.st the houses 
of the town, some of which have cellars and rooms hewm out of 
the rock : and the ancient cemetery ol St I’cler, the oldest in 
Salzburg, is bounded by a row of \ units cut in the .side of the hill 
'J’he narrowest ji.iri <»f the ridge, whic'hlias a k rigih ot above 2 m 
IS pierced by the Neu Thor, .1 tunnel 43() U. long and 23 ft. broad, 
completed in 171)7, to form a conx enieni pas.sage from the town 
to the open plain. 'J‘he S. ond of the Monchsberg is occupied 
by the imposing Hohen-Salzl)urg, a eitadt'l onginaJly founded in 
the 9th emturv, tliough the jiresent buildings, the towers ol 
which ri.se 400 ft. ahoNc the town, date chiefly from i496-i5i(). 
Its cha]^*! contains statues of the twelve apostles m red marble. 
The cihulcl i.s now u.sed for barracks. The streets in tlie oliler 
quarters are narrow’, crooked and gloomy ; Iml the newer pans ol 
the city, e.specially those laid out sim i.' tlie removal ol the lortilicu- 
tions about 1861, are handsome and spacious. Owing to the 
frequent fires the private buildings of Salzburg are* comparatively 
modern ; and the e.v.isting houses, la\'i.shly adorned wdth marble, 
are, like many of the public* buildings, monuments of the gorgitous 
ta.ste of the archbishops of the 17th and 18th centuries, I'rom 
the style of the hou.scs, the numerous open squares, and the 
abundant fountains w'hich give an Italian a.spect to the lowii, 
Salzburg has ri‘ecived t!ie name oi “ the German Rome.” Both 
.sides ol the river are bordered by fine jirnmcnados, planted with 
trees. The Salzach is spanned hy four bridge's, including a ra ilwa)' 
bridge. 

Salzburg is full of objects and buildings of iuton^st. I'he cathedral, 
one of the largc'.sl aiul most 7trrf( il spi^cimcuH of tlie Rcn.ws.sance 
style in Germany, was built in 3014-1058 by the Jl-ilian andiiteil 
Santiiiu Solan, in imitation ol St I’ott r's at Rome. On tlirt*e sides 
it IS bounded bv the* Dom-l’latz, the Ka^^itc'l-lMatz and the Rc'sidenz- 
Platz ; and opening on the N.K. and N.W. of the la.st are tlic* Mozart 
Platz and the Markt-Platz. In the Mozart- Idatz is a sbilue ol 
Mozart by SchwantUali-r ererled in 1H42. On one .side ol tlie 
Resit Jen z-Platz is the tialace, an irregular tliougli imposing Imildmg 
m the Italian style, lw*guii m and finished in i72'>. It contains n 
im.hire-gallerv and it, now fH*i iipied by the grand-duke of Tu.scany. 
OjipoMte is the Neu Ban, Ixguu m 1588, m wliidi arc; the govern- 
ment oflices and the law' eourls. In the middle of llie Kesideriz- 
I’latz IS ;i handsome fountain, the K<*sid('n/.-Brunm!n, 40 ft. high, 
rxecutcsl m marble by Antonio Dario in 1604 i08o. The imlacc ol 
the jiresent archbishop is iri the Kp]ntel-Platz. Across the rivei . 
with its I'reiuli garden adjoining the puldic park, is the Miraliell 
}»alace, formerly the summer residence of the archbishojis. Built in 
1O07, and restored .ifler a fire in 1818. it was presented to the town 
m 18O7 by the emperor Francis losetdi. The town hall of Salzt)urg 
was built in 1407 aiul ri'stored in i()75. Otliei intemitiiig seculai 
buildlng^ are the Clunmscehof, founded m r v)*) and rebuilt in I(>y7, 
formerly the palace* of the* Rufiragnn bishop ot Cliiemsee, and now the 
mec'ting-place of the Salzburg diet and the Carolino-Augusteum- 
Mu.seum. containing an interesting collection of antic^uities and a 
library of 20,000 volumes. 

Of till* twenty-five churches tlie majority are interesting fnjin 
their anticjuity, their arcluteetiire or their assoc ialiouB. Next to 
the cathedral, tlie chief is pnrliaps the abbev eliurch of St Peter, a 
Romanesque basihea of the izlh century wiiich was tastelesHl>' 
restored in 1745, and winch contains a monument to St Rupert. 
St Margaret’s, m the midst of St Peter's churchvnrcl, built in 1483. 
and restored in 1865, is situated near the cave in IIk; side of the 
M6nchsl>crg, said to have been the hermitage of St Maximus, who 
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wa» martyred by the pagan Heruli in 
jvith an e^gant 

St S^)w°'tian^„'«n the right hank, hin'lt in | 5 « 5 -« 5 >* a"'' 

Vni 2 coniain. the tomi, «f J'aracelMis, who died here. Ihe ^ift 

rliClitwy o? S^Kti hium Ly Sritup^ri a.s* Sicleus «f the 


'Tajuizinfirberg. 'I he oldest nunnery is that 
f,.nri(W^! on the Nonnhc i^; l>y St Rupert, tlu- 

fl lies from i 12. and contains some Inie stained glass and somt olti 
frescoes. I'he single I’rotcstant church in Salzburg was not built 
until iiso-i. A tljeologiuil seniinary is the only rehc now left of thi‘ 
univrrsilv of Sal/liurg, found«‘(l in iO;:.j and suppressed in 
The f ii\ Js tl"‘ se<' of an archl»ishop with a cathedral chapter and a 
(onsist<n\. Salzburg, situab'd at an altitude ot 1351 H. above sea- 
level has ii healthy chmate and is visited annually by ovt'i Go, 000 
tourists. IL has a mean annual temperature ol 46-^'’ F. and a mean 
annual rainfall of in. Tlie towa carries on a variety ol small 

iiianiifaetures, indiniing musicil instruineitl.-;, iron-wares, rnaible 
ornaments. Othei industries are brewing and booh-binding. ft was 
the birthplace ol Mozart and ol the jiainler ilans MaK.irt (1840- 
1HH4). The house in which Mozart was born has been transformed 
into a nnrieuni, winch contains manv inleresting relics. 

Nunierr)ns jilaces of mlerest and l><*antitul spots are to lx* found 
round Salzburg. 'I'o l!ie IC. rises lh( Gaisle-rg (4/.0G fl ), which is 
ascenderl by a rack-aiKJ-])iiJU)n railway, whn li starts Irom J*arsch. M 
llu' fool ot the Gaisberg is .\igen, a renowned eastle and park. Three 
nule.s S. ol Sal/biirg 1,. Ihi- ]»alaee ol Hellbrune, biiill about 1615, 
whieli eon tains a lamous nn'chaiiical tliealre and some lim* fountains. 
.\boul ni. to tlie S,W. ol .Salzburg is the castle ot l^'ojioldskron, and 
trom tills jioinl the I a'opoidskrorier Moos stretches S. to the base ol 
the I'litersberg. A lew peat-baths, as the laidwig.sbad and the 
Marieribad, are in the neighbourluMid of Leopoldsl:ron. Three and a 
half miles N. ol Salzburg, at an altitude ol 1720 fl., stands the 
pilgrimage churcli ol Maria Plain, erected in 1O74. 

The origin and dev<‘lo])ment ol Salzburg were alike ecclesiastical, 
and its historv is involved with that ol the archbishopric to which 
il gave Its isirne. 'I'he old Roman town of Jnva\um was laid in 
rums, and Ihi- iiicipienl Christianity ol the district overwhtdmed, 
bv the pagan Goths and Huns. Tlu- nueU'Us of the present city 
was the monastery and bishoiiric founded here about 700 by St 
Rupert ol WoriHs, who had lieeii by Duke 'I'heodo of Davarm ■ 

to pre.ich Chnstianitv in his land. The modern name of the town, I 
due like several others in the district to the abimdaiHe of salt found j 
there, ap])ears Ixdorc the end ol the 8tli crntur>% Alter Charlemagne 
bail tilken posses.siou ol Havana m the 8th century, Hishop Amo of 
Sal/bin;' was made an ardibisliop and papal legali*. 'I'heiiceforward 
tlie tiigi'iLy and jiower ol the sei- sttadilv imreaseil ami in the course 
ol tune tile arclibi.sli()])s otitamed Ingli secular lionour.s. In 1278 
Rudolph of liabsburg made them impenal jninces. 

'I h<- stnle between lord and p(x)]dt> was always keen in Salzburg. 
Archbi.shop Leorihari; 11 ., who exyielled the Jews from Salzburg 111 
1408. liad to face a eoii piracy ol the nobles atul was besieged 111 
1 b)b* ii-Salzburg by the inhabitants in 1511. The Peasants’ War also 
raged within the see in 1323 and 1326, and was only quelled with 
the ui ] ol tlie Swabian League. From the lx*ginning an orthodox 
strongiiorl ol the Roman Cathohe faith, Salzburg energetically 
op])ost*d the Retormalion. Under Archbishop Wolfgang Dietnch 
(d. 1611) many Protestant citizens were driven from the town and 
their houses demohshed. In spite, however, of rigorous persecution 
the nc'w laith spread, and a new and more searching edict of expulsion 
was issued by Archbishop J.eo]iold Anton von Finnian (d. 1744). 
The ITotestants invoked the aid ol Frederick William 1 . of ITnssia, 
who procured tor them permisr.ion to sell their goods and to emigrate ; 
and in 1731 and 1732 Salzburg parted with alwut 30,000 industrious 
and peacelul citizens, about Oockj of these coming Irom the ca]ntal 
riie last independent archbishoj) was Hieronymus von Colloredo 
(1732^1812), who ruled with energy and justice but without gaming 
popularity. 

Hy the peace of Lun6ville (1802) the see was secularized and given 
to the archduke of Austria and grand-duke of Tu.scany in exclmnge 
for Tuscany, its new owner being enrolled among the electoral princes. 
In the redistribution following the peace ol Pressburg in 1805, 
Salzburg fell to .Austria. Four years later it passed to Bavaria, but 
after the peace of Paris it was restored to Austria in 1816, except n 
portion on the left liank of the Salzach. Under the designation of a 
duchy the territory formed the department of Salzach in Upper 
Austria until 1849, when it was made a separate crownland, and 
tinally in 1861 the management of its aflairs was entrusted to a local 
diet. 'I'he actual duchv does not correspond exactly with the old 
bishopric. Salzburg embraced at the time of the peace of Westjihalia 
(1048) an area of 3821 sq. in. with a population of 11^0,000. A part oi 
its territory Ifcras wded to Havana in 1814, and when Salzburg became 
a^ieparate Wownland in 1849 several of its districts were added to 
Tirol. ot 

For '1 of the archbishopric see Meiller, Re^esta ttreht- 

tpim>p^llim» 4 lgMsbufgensiuntJlf^^ (Vienna, 1866) ; Diimmler, 
BeUfdggXKKMMii^te des laamtunts von Saixburg im 9 -/^ Jahr- 
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hundert (Vienna, 1859) ; Uie Salxburger Urhundenbuch, e(htcd by W. 
PlauthMcr (Saliburg, 1899) ; Pichler, Saitbures Landesgeschtchte 
(Salzburg 1865) ; Doblhoff, Beitrdge zim Quellenstudxum Salzbur- 
g\scher Land^skunde (Salzburg, 1893-1895) i Gremz Dte Erzdidzese 
%alzbure (Vienna, i8q8) ; Kieder, Kurze Geschichte des Landes 
Salzburg (Vienna, 1905) ; E. Richter, Das Hetzogtum Salzburg {iSHi) 
I'hym, Das licrzoglum Salzburg (1901), and F. von Pichl, 
Abhandlungen dher die dlieste Geschichte Salzburgs (Innsbruck, 1889). 
For the town see Widmann, Geschichte Salzburgs (Gotha, 1907) I 
p" von Zillner, Geschichte der Stadt Salzburg (Salzburg, 1885-1890) ; 
Trautwein, Salzburg (i2tli ed., Innsbruck, 1901) ; J Meurer, Fuhrer 
dutch Salzburg (Vicmria, 1889), and Purtscheller, Fuhrer dutch 
Salzburg und Umgebutig (Salzburg, 1905). See also C. F. Arnold, 
Die Ausrottung des Protestantismus in Salzburg tinier Erzbischoi 
Firmian (1900). 

SALZKAMBIERGUT, a district of Austria in the S.W’. angle 
of the duchy of Upper Austria situated between Salzburg and 
Styria. It forms a separate imperial domain of about 250 sq. ni. 
and is famous for its fine scenery, which has gained for it the 
title of the “ Au.strian Switzerland”; but it owes its name 
(literally salt-exchcqucr property ”) and its economic import- 
ance to’ its valuable salt mines. It belongs to the region of the 
Eastern Alps, and contains the Dachstcin group with the Dach- 
stein (9830 ft.) and the 'Ihorstein (9657 ft.). In the Dachstcin 
group are found the most easterly glaciers of the Alps, of which 
the largest is the Karls-Ei.sfeld, nearly 2I m. lon^ and U m- 
broad ; the Ischler Alps with the Gamsfeld (6640 ft.), the 
Hollengebirgc with thf* great Hdllenkogel (6106 ft.), and the 
Schafberg (5837 ft.), which is called the “ Austrian Kigi.” 'Jhen 
comes the Todtes Gebirge, with the Grosser Pricl (8246 ft.) and 
the Traunstein (5446 ft.) on the E. shore of the 'I'raun lal;e ; the 
Pyhrgas group with the Grosser Pyhrgas (73f)0 It.) and the 
Sengsen or Sensen group, with the Hoher Nock (6431 It.). "Jhe 
chief lakes are the 'I raun-sec or Lake of Gmimden (1383 ft. abo\ e 
.sea-level, 9 sq. m. in extent, 623 it. deep) ; tlie llallstatter-see or 
Lake of Hallstatt (1629 ft. above sea-level, 3^ sq. m. in extent, 
409 ft. deep); the Atter-see or Kammer-sce (1527 ft. abose. sea- 
level, 18 sq. m. in extent, 560 ft. deep), the largest lake in 
Austria ; the Mond-see (1560 ft. above the sea, 9 sq. m. in 
extent, 222 ft. deep)*and the Aber-see or l^ke of St Woltgang 
(1742 ft. above sea-level, 5^ sq. m. in extent, 369 ft. deep). 
Salzkammcrgut had in 1900 a population of over 1 8,000. 'Ihc 
capital of the district is Gmunden, and other places of iinporlanc c 
are Ischl, Hallstatt and Ebensec (7656), which are important 
salt-mining centres. The salt extracted in Salzkammergut. 
amounts to nearly 30 % of the total Austrian production. C'attle- 
rearing and forestry form the other principal occupations ol the 
inliabitants. 

bee Kegde, Das Salzkammergut (Wien, 1H97). 

SALZWEDEL, a town in the Prussian province of Saxony, 
in a plain on the navigable JeeUe, a tributary of the Elbe, 32 rn. 
N.W. of Stendal and 106 m. by rail N.W'. of Berlin, on the line 
to Bremen. Pop. (1905) 11,122. Salzwedel is partly surrounded 
by medieval walls and gates. The church ol St Mary is a fine 
Gothic .structure of the 13th century with e naves and a loth' 
spire. The old town hall, burnt down in 1895, has been replaced 
by a modern edilice. The industries include linen and damask 
weaving, tanning, brewing and the manufacture ol pins, chemicals 
and machiner)q and a brisk river trade is carried on in agri- 
cultural produce. 

Salzwedel, formerly Soltwedel, was founded by the Saxons, 
and was from J070 to 1170 the capital of the old or north Mark, 
also for a time called the “ mark of Soltwedel,” the kernel ot 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 'J'he old castle, perhaps founfled by 
Charlemagne, was purchased in 1864 by the king of Prussia. 
Salzwedel was also a member of the Hanseatic League, and ai 
the beginning of the i6th century seems to have transacted a 
great part of the inland commerce of North Germany. 

See Pohlmann, Geschichte der Stadt Salzwedel (Halle, 1811), and 
Danneil, Geschichte der kbniglichen Burg zu Salzwedel (Salzwedel, 
1865). 

SAHAIN, ALBERT VICTOR (1858-1900), French poet, was 
born at Lille on the 4th of April 1858. He was educated at the 
lycec of that town, and on leaving it entered a bank as a clerk. 
He enjoyed no literary associations, and his talent developed 
slowlv in solitude. About 1884 Samain went to Paris, having 
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obtained a clerkship in the J-'refecUire de la Seine, which he held 
for most of his life. He presently began to send poems to the 
Mercure de France, and these attracted attention. In 1893 he 
allowed a friend to print Ins earliest volume of poem.s, Au Jardm 
de I'lnjanie, in a very small edition. This led to the sudden recog- 
nition of his talent, and to applause from critics of widely 
dilTerent schools. In 1897 this book was reprinted in a more 
popular form, with the addition of a section entitled VVrne 
pcnchh. Samain's second volume, Aiix fiancs du vase, appeared 
in i8y8. His health began to fail and he withdrew to the country, 
where he died, in the neighbourhood of the village of Magny-les- 
Hameaux, on the 18th of August 1900. A third volume of his 
poem.s, Le Chariot d'or, appeared after his death, with a Ivrical 
drama, Polyph/me (igoi), which was produced at the Theatre 
de IXEuvre in 1904. The fame of Samain rapidly advanced when 
lie was dead, and the general public awakened to the fact that 
this isolated writer was a poet of rare originality, ih; cultivated 
a delicate, languid beauty of imager)’ and on cxcjuisite .sense of 
verbal melody without attempting any revolution in pn sody 
or identifying hmisell with any theor)^. .Samain luid no great 
range of talent, nor was he ambitious of manv effects. .Samain’s 
natural life w:ls patiently spent in squalid conditions ; he j 
e.scaped from them into an iinagmative world of the most ex- 
(juisitc refinement, lie has been comp.tretl to Watteau and | 
Schumann ; in his ov^m art lie bore some ii semblance to ( harlcs | 
Baudelaire, and to the JCngli.sh poet Arthi ^* ()’Shaughnes.sy. 

bu-f also R. Uoumic, " Trois Po6tc.s," in lJu' tievue dcs deux mondes 
(Oct. looo) ; L. lioLquet, Albert Suruain, sa vie, sou (vutfre (1005) : 
.uid Iv. \V. Oosse, Frenth Profiles (lOo*,). (]•.. cl ) 

SAMANA RANGE, a mountain ridgti in Kohat district of the 
N.VV. J'rontier Proviiu'e ol India, commanding the S. boundary 
'J'inih. The ridge lies between the Khanki \'a]k‘y on llwe N. 
and the iViiianzai Valley on the S., and extends tor .some 30 m. 
VV. from Ihingii to thi' Samanu .Siik. It is some 6000 to 7000 
ft. high, lleyond the Samana Suk lies the pa.ss, known as the 
(.'hagru KoUil, across which the Tirah Expedition marched in 
1897. On the opposite hill on the other side of this road is the 
fumnus position of Dargai (see Ttkmi Campaign). After the 
Alininzai Expt'dition of 1891 tins i.mge was occupied by Brili.sh 
troops and eti‘vun jiosts were esLiibh.shed along its cre.st, the two 
chief posl.s being hurt Loekliart and Eort CiulLslan. In 1897 
tlie forts on I lie Samana were attacked by the Orakzais, and this 
and the Afridi attack on the Khyber Bass were the two chief 
causes ul the I'irah Expedition. When Lord ( iirzon reorganized 
the irontier in 1900, Brili.sh garrisons were withdrawn from the 
SaniHiia lorts. which are now held by a corps ol tribal pulici; 
.150 strong, called the .Siimana Rifles. 

samanids, the first great iiati\T dynast>’ which .sprang up 
in the gth century in E. Persia, and, though nominally provincial ! 
governors uiidiT the .suzerainty ol the ralijihs of Bagdad, suc- 
ceeded in a very .short time in establi.shmg an almost independent 
rule over Transoxiana and the greater part of Persia. Under 
the caliphate of Mamun, Sarniln, a Persian noble of Balkh, who 
was a clo.se friend of the Arab governor of Khorasan, A.sad b. 
Abdallah, was converted from Zoroastrianism to Islam. Ills son 


was conquered by the Ghaznevids. The rulers o( this powt'riul 
house, whose silver dirhems hatl an exteusn r currency duimg the 
10th century all over the N. of .\Ma, and werc brought, through 
Uus.sian carayan.s, oven so far as to J'onn'nirvid, Sweden and Norwu) , 
where Staianid coins have l>een found in great mnnbrr, were in their 
turn overthrown by a mon; yontliful and vigorous race, thftt of 
Sabuktugiu, which founded the illu.strious Ghaznevid dyiutsty ami 
the Mussulman empire of India. Under Abdalmalik 1 . a Turkish 
slave, Alptagiii, had bfvn oulnisted witli the government of Uok- 
hani, but. showing himself hodile to Muniifir 1., he was conu>elled 
to 11^ and to take refuge in the moimtaiiious i-egions of (Aa/.ni, 
where he soon established a .senu-iiuU ])endent rule, to which, alter 
lus death in 977 (307 lus soii'in-Liw Sabnkt.igin, likewi.se a 

former Turkish .slavi*, siicc'-t iled. N fih II., in order to retain at least 
a nominal sway over tliose Algli.in territorie.s, confirmed him in liis 
liigh jiosition ami own inve.steil Sabnktagiu’H son Mnhmfid with the 
governorslui) of Khora.san, in reward for the imwerluJ Ju lp tliey had 
given him in hi-^ <le.si)erale struggles with a con ledt ration of dis- 
.iffeeted nobles of Bokhara under the leadershi]> of and the 

troops of IU<“ 1 kiilamites, a dynasty tUal had arisen on the sliores of 
the r.aspian Se.a and wrt‘sted alre.adv from tht; liands ol tfie SfimUnids 
all their western provimes. Unfortunately, b.diuktagm tiled in tile 
same year a.s i\uh II. (007, 3.S7 a.u.). ami Mahmud (q.v.), confronted 
with an inti:rnal contest ag.uiisl his own brother I.snifl'n, had to 
withdraw !iis attention 1< r a short time from the affairs m Khonisan 
and 'rraiisoxiana. Tins interv.d sinlieed tor iht! ohl ii'hel leader 
Pa’iq, supporicd by a strong I alar army under the lick KhAn .Mni'l 
Ho.sain Niisr 1 ., 10 turn \uh'.s .sneressoi M.iiiHur 11 . into a meu- 
puppet, to conceiUrale all tlie }M)W( r le. hi.s own hand, aiul I0 induce 
even his nominal master to re|ect Mahmfid’s api>lication for a 
coutinu.a.ice of In. govt rmir.lu}* in Khora.san. MalimOd n frained 
. for the moment frt>m vnuheatmg his right ; but, as soon as, tluougli 
! court intrigues^ Mansfir 11 . had been dethroned, he took possession 
' <.)f Khor.isan, de)>oie<l .VkniHfii’s sut.i('-.^or Abdalnialik II., and 
a ...umed as an imlepcndenl monarch for fhe first time in Asiatic 
Instory th<' tith' ol " sultan.” The lasj jirmce of the house of SAnifLii, 
iVlontasir, a bold warrior ami a poet of no mean talent, tiirned on 
for some years a kind of guerilla warlart- against Ixnh Mahmud and 
' the llek Kliaii, who h.id oct upieil TransoMana, till he was «i.s'>a.s.sinated 
j in 1005 (30.“) 'rransoxMii.i i( self was annexed to the Ghaznevnl 

i realm eleven years hilei, 101 b (407 a.u,). 

See S. Lane I’oole, Mahowniedau Dynasties (ibgt), pp. 131-X33 ; 
Stockvis, Manuel d'ludoirv (Leiden, icSbb), vol. 1. p. TI3; also 
article.s ( AUiMiAiiv and Pj.n.iN * f/zs/er)', section B, aiid forlhekilei 
penod MAyMUD, Scljcks, Mongols. 

SAMANIEGO^ FELIX MARIA DE (1745 1801), SpaitEli 
iabiili.st, WiLS born at Eaguardia (Alava) on the 12th of October 
1745, and w'a.s cflueated at Valladolid. A govcrnincni appoint 
j nicnt wiu .secured lor biiii by bis uncle the count do J^efiallorida. 

1 His Fubulas{\i^\-i 7184), oiu' Imndred and fllty-scvcn in number, 
were originally written lor the boys educated in the .school founded 
by the Bi.scayan Society, lii tli<* llrsL instalment of his fables 
he admits that lu; bad taken Iriarte fur JiLs model, a statement 
which jirovcs that he had read Iriarte's lubles in irjanusrript , 
lie appears, however, to have resented tlieir pubhcutioii in 1782, 
and this led to a rancorous controversy between the former 
iriends. Sttmaniego holds his own in the matters of fjuiet humoui 
and careless grace, and Jiis popularity eoiitiiuies. He died at 
I^uardia on the nth of August 1801. 

SAMARA, a government ol S.E. Ru.s.sia, on the W. sidi^ of the 
lower Volga, bounded on the N. by the governments of Ka/ain 
and Ufa, on the W. by .Simbirsk and Saratov, on the 1 ',. by Ufa 
and Orenburg, and on the S. by Astrakhan, the Kirghiz SU'pjies 


.iVsad, named after A.sa(l b. Abdallah, had four sons who rendered 
distinguished services to Mamun. In return they all received 
provinces: Nuh obtained Samarkand; Ahmad, Ferghana: 
\ ahya, Shash ; IlySs, Herat. Of tlie.se Ahmad and his second 
son IsmS'il overthrew the Saffarids {q.v.) and the Zaidites oi 
rabarislan, and thus th- S^ianids established them.selves with 
tht‘ sanction of the caliph Motamid in their capitd Bokhara. 

1'he first niK r (874) was Nasr 1. (Noot or Nasir b. Ahmad b. A.sad. 
b. Saman). He was succeeded by his brother Ismail b. Ahmad 
(89a). Hi.s desceudants and successors, all renowned for the higli 
impulse they gave both to the patriotic lei'ling.s and the uatioiwil 
poetTT of modern Persia (see Persia: Literature), were Ahmad b. 
Isma’il (907-913) ; Naar II. b. Ahmad, tlitr patron and tnend of 
the great poet RQdagi (913-942) ; Nuh 1. b. Nasr (942-954); 
\bdalmalik I. b. NQh (954-961) ; Mansur 1. b. NOhj wiiose vizier 
Baiainl translated Tabari's universal history into Persian (961- 
976) ; Nuh II. b. Mansur, whose court-poet Darjiqi (Dakild) began 
the Shihndma (976-997); Manafir 11. b. Niih (997 999) ; and 
Abdalmalik II. b. NQh (999), under whom the SamJUnd dynasty 


and the territory of the Ural Cossiir*ks. The area is 58,302 h(j. in., 
and the population, in 1897, 2,763,478. A line drawn E. from 
the great bend of the Volga — the Samarskaya laika- woukl 
divide the government into two parts, differing in orographical 
character. In the N. are flat hills and plateaus intersected by 
deep rivers. In their highest parts these elevations rise alxjut 
1000 ft. above the sea, while the level of the Volga at Samara 
is only 43 ft. S. of the wSamarskuya Eiika the country u,s.siimes 
the character of a low, flat steppe, recently emerged from the 
post- Pliocene Aral-Caspian basin. 'The government is built up 
chiefly of Carboniferous sandstone.^, conglomerates, clay slates 
and limestones, representing mostly deep-sea deposits. 'Jhc* 
Permian formation appears along the rivers Sok and Samara, 
and is represented by limestones, sands and marls contain- 
ing gypsum, all of marine origin, and by continental deposits 
dating from the same period ; sandstones impregnated with 
petroleum also occur. In the N. tliese deposits are covered with 
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“varieguttd marli ’ and with u variety of friassic, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous deposits. I'he 'Jertiurv formation (Eocene) appea^ 
only at Novo uzensk ; the nmiajuder of a vast sheet of this 
formation, which at one time covered all the region between the 
Volga and tlie Urals, was removed during the Glacial period. 
Posf' iertiaiy' Caspian deposits penetrate far into the government 
along tlie main valley.s, and a tlucJc layer of loess occurs in the N. 
Sclenite.s, rock-crv'stal and agates are found, as also copper (^e.s, 
rock-ftilt and sandstone extracted for building purposes. The 
soil IS on the whole very fertile. All the N. td the government 
IS covered with a thie.k sheet of liiack earth \ this becomes thinner 
toward.s the S., clay .s— mostly lertile— cropping out from under- 
neath it : salt clays appear in the S.K. 

Samara i.s inadequate I)’ drainc'd, e.speciallv in the S. llic 
Volga ilovvs for 550 rn. along its V\ . border. Il.s tributaries, 
the lireat Chercmshari (220 ni.), the Sok (195 ni.), the Samara 
(54rj m.), with its tributaries, are not navigable, partly onacc'ouiil 
(j| their shallowness and partly because of water-mills. When 
the water is high, boats (‘an p(‘nelrate u]) .some of them 15 to 
30 m. ‘11 iL Great Irgi/ alone, which has an exceedingly winding 
course of 335 ni., is riav igati'd to Kusluim, and raft.s are floated 
from Nikolayevsk. 'Hu* liaiiks of liolli Kanunans are densely 
peojiled. The Great and J .ittle I'zen drain S.E. Samara and lose 
themselves in the Kain)'bh sand.^ before reaching the (^ispian. 
Salt marshes occur in the S.l’i. 

'Jlie whole ol the region ls rapidly drying up. 'ilie forc.sts, 
which are di.sappearing, are extensix’e onlv in the N. Altogt‘ther 
lliev cover 8 % of the surface ; prairie and grazing land occiqiics 
32 ”/(„ and 12 % uncultivable. 

'Hu* climate is one of extremes, e.specially in the steppes, where 
the depressing heat and drought of siimnuT are followed in 
W'lnter by severe frost. s, otten a('rompanied by snowstorms. 
The average temperature at Samara (53' 11' N.) is only 39 '-2 
(Januarv, 9' 3 ; July, 70^*4 ). 

The jiopula^ion, which was 1,388,500 in 1853, numbered 
2,763,478 in 1897, of whom 1,398,263 were women and 159,485 
lived in towns. The estimated pop, in 1906 was 3,276,500. 
Great and Little Ru.ssians formed 69 of the inhabitant .s ; 
Mordvinians S-O %, Ghuva.slies and Votiaks 2-3%, Germans 
8-1 %, 1 'atars 3*6% and Bashkirs 2 The Great Russians 
immigrated in compart masses, A spedal feature of Samara 
is its German colonist.s, from V’urttcmlKTg, Baden, Switzerland 
and partly also from Holland and the Palatinate, whose immigra- 
tion dates from the time of ( athenne 11 . in 1762. Favoured 
lus they were by free and extensive grants of land, by exemption 
from military service and self-government, they have 
develojied into wealthy colonies of Roman C atholics, Brtilestants, 
Unitarians, Anabaptists, Moravians and Mennonites. As 
regards religion, the great Imlk of the population are Orthodox 
Greeks : the Noneonformi.sts, who are settled chiefly on both the 
rivers Uzeh, number ofricially 100,000, but tlicir real numbens 
are higher ; next come Mahommedans, 12 *)o ; various Pnitestant 
sects, 5 % ; Roman Catholics, about 2 % j an<l some 4000 
pagans. 

Tlie chief occupation is agriculture — wheat, rye, oats, millet, 
oil-yielding plants, poi aloes and tobacco being the principal 
crops. Owing to its great fertility, Samara usually ha.s a .surplus 
of gmin for export, varvdng from to 4 million quarters (ex- 
rhisiw of oats) annually. Notwithstanding this production, 
the government is |)eriodicully liable to famine to such an extent 
that men die by thousands of hunger-tyiihius, or are lorced to go 
by thousands in search of employment on the Volga. I'hi' 
iwipiilatiun have no store of corn, or reserve capital for years of 
scarcity, and some' 210,000 males have each an average of only 
four acres of arable and pasture land. But even this .soil, al- 
though all taxed as arable, is often of such quality that only 50% 
to 55 % of it is under CK^ps, w'hile the peasants are compelled 
to rent from two to two and a half million acres for tillage from 
large proprietors. Over 8 A million across, or not tar short oi 
one-quarter of the total area of the government, purchased from 
the c rown or from the Bashkirs— very ofteWat a few pence per 
acre — are in the hands of no more than 1704 persons. The 


general impoverishment may be judged from the death-rate, 
46 to 48 per thousand. Out of the total area, 4,143,800 acres 
belong to the crown, 7,979,000 to private persons and 22,486,700 
acres to the peasants, who rent, moreover, about 64 million acres. 
Water melons and sunflowers are extensively cultivated, and 
gardening is widely engaged in ; mustard and inferior qualities 
of tobacco are grown. iJemp-seed, linseed, and other oil-.seed.'> 
and bran are exported, as well as cereals and flour. Livestock 
are extensively bred. Bee-keeping is anotlier pursuit that is 
widely followed. The export of poultry, especially of geese, 
lias increased greatly. I'he principal manufactures are flour- 
mills, tanneries, di.stiileries, candle and tallow works, brewerie.s 
and sugar refineries. Betty domestic industries, especially the 
W’caving of woollen cloth, are carried on in the S. Both the 
external and the intenial trade are very flourishing, nearly 250 
tains being held m the government cver\^ year ; the chiei are 
those at Nuvo-uzensk and Bugulnia. Owing to the eftorts of the 
local zemstvos there are more than the average number ot primar}* 
schools, namely, one for ever}^ 1810 inhabitant.s. The govern- 
ment is divided into seven di.stricts, the chief lowms of wLich 
arc Samara, Bugulma, Bugiiruslan, Buzuluk, Nikolayev,sk, 
Novo-Uzen and Stavropol, 'ihe Scrgiyev.sk sulphurous mineral 
springs, 57 m. Irom ituguruslan, are visited by numbers ot 
patients. 

The territory now occupied by Samara was until the 18th 
century the abode oi noniuds. I'he Bulgarians who oixupied 
it until the 13th century were followed by Mongols oi the Golden 
Horde. The Russians penetrated thus iar in the lOth century, 
after the conquest of the principalities ol Kazan and Astrakhan 
'I’o secure communii^ation between these two cities, the fort ol 
Samara was erected in 1586, as well as Saratov, 'J'saritsyn and 
tlw* lirst line oi Russian lorts. w'hich extended troni Ifyelyi-yar 
on Die Volga to the neighbourhood oi Menzelin.sk near the Kami* 
In 1670 Samara was taken by the insurgent le,ader Stenka Razin. 
In 1732 the line of forts was removed a little farther E., and the 
Rus.sian colonists advanced E. ;us the forts were pushed forwards. 
In 1762, on the invitation oi Catherine 11 ., emigranls from 
various parts ol Germany .settled in this region, as also did the 
Raskolmks, who.se communities on the irgiz became the centre 
ot a formidable insurrection in 1775 under Biigai'hev. At the 
end of the 18th centiir\' Samara bi‘(‘ame an important centre 
lor trade, in the first lialf of the iqth centur\- the region w'as 
rapidly colonized by Great and little Kus.sians. In 1^47 1850 
the government introduced about 120 J*olish families ; in 1857- 
1859 Mennonites from Danzig founded settlements : and in 1851) 
a few Circassians were brought hither by go\ eminent; while 
the influx of Great Russian peasants still goes on. 

(]‘ .'\. K.: J. T. Be.) 

SAMARA, a town ol E. Russia, capital ol the government 
of tlic same name, 305 in. by river S.S.E. of Kazan and 261 m. 
by rail W.N.W. of Orenburg. Its population, which was 63479 
in 1883, numl>crcd 91,672 in 1897. Owing to its situation on the 
left bank of the ^'olga, at the eonvergeni'e of the Siberian and 
( eninil Asian railwaiys, it has great commercial importance 
e.specially a,s a depot for cereals and a centre lor flour-milling. 
A considerable trade is also carried on in animal prodiicLs, par 
liculurly hides. The other industries indude iron-foundries, 
soap, candles, vehicles and glue factories, cooperages, tanneries, 
breweries and brick-works. 'I'he port is the be.sl on the Volga, 
'rhree great fairs are held every year. Tlie city, which gives title 
to a bishop of the Orthodox Greek Church, Itas tlirec cathedrals, 
built in 1685, 1730-1735 and 1894 resjiectively, three public 
libraries, and a natural history and archaeological museum. 
It is famous for its kumis (mare’s milk) cures. Its foundation 
took place in 1586-1591 for the purpose of protecting the Russian 
frontier against the Bashkirs, the Kalmucks and the Nogai 
Tatars. 

SAMARIA, an ancient city of Palestine. The name Somalia 
is derived through the Gr. from the Hebrew 

“ an outlook hill," or rather from the Aramaic form 
W'hcnce also come.s the Assyrian form Samiritia. According 
to 1 Kings xvi. 24, Omri, king of Israel, Ixiughl Samaria from a 
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certain Shemer (whose name is said to be the origin of that of the 
city), and transferred thither his capital from Tirzah. But the 
city, as a superficial inspection of the site shows, must have 
existed as a settlement long before (^mri, as pt.'tsherds of earlier 
date lie scattered on the surface. 'Ihc city w'a.s occupied by 
Ahab, who here built a temple to “ Baal ’’ (i King^ xvi. 32) and 
a palace of i\'or>' (i Kings xxii. 3u). It sustained frequent 
.'lieges during the troubled history of the Israelite kingdom. 
Bcn-Hadad 11 . of Syria assaulte- 1 it in tlie reign of Ahab, but was 
repulsed and obliged to allow the Israelite traders to establish a 
quarter in Damascus, as his predecessor Bcn-Hadad 1 . had done 
in Sarmiriii (i King.s xx. 34). Ben-Hadad 11 . in the lime of 
Jehoahaz again Inisieged Samaria, ahd caused a famine in the 
city : but some panic led them to raise the siege (2 Kings vi.. vii.). 
The history of the cit>' for the following 120 years is that of 
Israel (see Jews). 

In 727 died 'i'iglatli-rileser, to whom the .small kingdoms of 
VV. Asia had been m A'assalage ; in the ease of Israel at lea.st 
since Menaliem (2 Kings xv. iq). He was succeeded by Shal- 
maneser IV., and the king of Israel, with the rest, attem]>ted to 
revolt. Shalmane.ser accordingly invaded Syria, and in 721 
liegan a three-years' siege of Samaria (2 Kings 5). Jfe died 
beft)re it was completed, but it W'as finished by Sargon, wdio 
reduced the city, deported its inhaliitants, and established 
within it a mixed multitiule of settliTs (who were tlie ancestors 
of the modern Samaritans). I'he.se people themselves seem to 
have joined a revolt against the A.ssyrians, which w'as soon 
(juelled. The next event we hear of in the historv of the. cii)' is its 
conquest by Alexamliir the Great (331 n.c.), and later by Btolcmy 
Uigi and Demetrius Boliorcetes. It quickly recovered from 
these injuries; when John Hyreanus besieged it in j2o B.c. it 
was “ a very strong city which offered a vigorous rt*sistancc 
(Jos. Ani. xiii. x. 2). It was rebuilt by PomjK*v, and restored by 
‘\ulus Gabinius : but it w'as to Herod that it ow'ed much ot its 
later glory. He built a great temjiliy a hi])p()drome and a .street 
of columns surrounding the city, the remains of wJiieh still arrest 
the attention. It wms renamed by him Srhasky in honour of 
August us : this name still survives in tlie modern name Sebuskh^ 
IMiiii}) here preached the gospel (Acts viii. 5). The rise; of Neapolis 
(Sheelieni) in the neighbourliood caused tlie decay of Sebastc. It 
was (juile small bv the time of Kuseliius, 'Hie crusaders did .some- 
thing to develop it by establishing a bishopric with a large church, 
wliicli sfill exists (its a mo.sque); here were shown the tombs of 
I'dishu, Obadiah and St John the Jlaptist. From this time 
onward the village dwindled to the poor dirty place it is 
to-day . 

riir site of .Samaria is an enormous mound of accumulation, one 
of lilt largest iti I *alestiue. In somt plat cs it is estimated llie debris 
IS at least 40 ft. deep, ilit crusaders' churcli remains almost lunict, 
and numerous fiagmeuts oi tarvtd stone aie built into the village 
houses, beneath wiiicli in some places are some interesting tombs. 
The liippodroute remains in llie valley Ixdow, and the columns of tlie 
street of columns aie in ver)' jjoed order. The walls can 1m* traced 
rilmo.st all round the town , <it Ilje end of Uie mound oppositt; llie 
mcKlera village arc the dilapidated ruins of a large gate. The site 
.stands in the veiy centre of l’ale.stjne, and, built on a .steep and almost 
isolated lull, with a long and spacious platisau for its summit, r. 
u.iturally a position ol much strength, commanding two of tlie most 
important roads the great N. and S. road which passes imme<liately 
under the li, w.ill, and the road from Sliei.hein to the maritime phuii 
which runs a httle to the W. of the citv. The liill of S<iinaria is 
separated from the surrounding mountains (Amos iii. 9) by a rich 
and well-watered plain, Irom which it rises in successive terraces 
of fertile .soil to a height f 400 or 500 ft. Only on the E. a narrow 
saddle, .some 200 It. beneath the ]>lateau, runs across the pLuii 
toward ■> the inountaiiis ; it is at this point that the traveller coiiiuig 
from Slu'Chem now ascends the hill to the villagi; of Sebusteh, which 
occupies only the extreme E. of a terrace Ixmcath ilie hill-top, behind 
the crusaders’ church, which i.s the first thing tluit attracts the eye as 
one appro.'ic.hes the towm. I'lie hill-top, the longer axes of wliicli 
runs W. tiom the village, rises 1450 ft. abovn; the sea, and commands a 
superb view' towards the Mediterranean, the mouiitain.s of Shechem 
and Mount Mermoii. E.\cavations under the ausiiic.es of Harvard 
University began here m looH. (K. A. S. M.) 

^ Aix-entuated on the second syllable. Guide- and travel-books 
generally spell the name Sebastiych, which is not a correct rendering 
of the local jironunciatioii. 


SAMARITANS. 'I'his term, which primarily mean.s “ in- 
habitants nf Samaritis, or the region of Samaria," is siiccially 
used, in the New' Testament and by Josephus, as the name of a 
fieculu^ religious community which had Us heafl(|uuncrs in the 
Samaritan country, and is still represented by a lew famili#.s at 
NabliLS, the ancient Shechem. By the Jews they are called 
Shomronim, a gentilic form from Shomron Samaria ; among 
themselves they someiirnes use tht‘ name Shemerem (»»-Heb. 
Shonurim) which is exphiim-d to mean “ Keepers," .sc. 6 { the 
laiw. but they usually st\'le theni>eK'cs “ Israel " or “ Children 
of Israel.*’ I'hey claim to be descendants of the ten tribes, unci 
to posse.ss the orthodox religion ol Moses, accepting ihc' 
Pentateuch and transmitting it in a Hebrew text which tor the 
j mo.st part hius only slight variations from that, of the jews. 
I But they regard the Jewish temple and jinesthood as schis 
I matical, and declare that the true .sanctuar)' ch(»sen by Ciod is not 
■ Zion but Mount Cienzim, over against Shec.hem (St John iv. 20). 

I The .s,anctity of this site they prove Iroin the Pentateuch, reading 
I Geri/im for J’'bal in iViit. x.wii. 4. \\ iili this change the chapter 
1 is inteiqireted us a command to .select Gerizim as the It'gilimale 
‘ sanctuary (ef. viTse 7). Moreover, in Jixod. xx. 17 and Deut. 

I V. 21 a commandment (taken from Ikait. xxvii.) is found m the 
I Samaritan text, a^ the close ot the decalogue, giving directions 
I to buikl an altar and do sacrifice on Gerizim, Irmn which ot 
course it Billow's that not oiil\ thi“ temple of Zion but the earlier 
shrine at Shiloh and the jirii sthood of Eli were schismatical. 
Such at lea-st is the express statement of the later Samaritans : 
in earlier times, as they had no sacred books except the Pentie 
touch, they probably ignored the whole histor\' iietwecn Jo.shiia 
and the ca])tivity, thus c.scaping many dilhi'iiltii's. 

According to modern view's the books of Muses were not 
reduced to their present form till after the exile, when their 
regulations were dearly intended to apply to the rebuilt temple 
of Zion. 'Hie Samariums must in tliat case liave derived their 
Pentateiidi from tlu' Jews after Ji^zra's reforias of 444 n.c. 
Before that time Samaniani.sm cannot have existed in the form 
in which we know it, but there must hevc hem a community 
ready to accejil the iVnUiteuch. 'I'Jie city ol Saniurui liacl heen 
taken by A.ssvria (2 Kings xvii. 6 S()q. and xviii. q-j 1 ) in 722 n.r., 
and the inhabitants dt jiorted, but m point ol fact the district 
of Mount Ephraim wa.s not entirel) .stiipficd of it.-^ old llchiew 
population by tins means. In the Annals of Sargon the number 
of the exiles is put at 27,2qo, reprcsinting no doubt the more 
prominent oJ the inhabitants, lor thi.s number cannot include the 
whole of^N. Israel. 'J hu poorer sort must liave remainu! on the 
land, and among them the worship of Jehovah went on us belore 
at the old shrines ol N. Israel, but probably corrupted by the 
religions riles of tlie new settlers. The areount of the country 
given in 2 King.s .wii. 24 seej. dwells only on the jiarlial adoption 
of Jehovah- worship by the lori igners settled in the land, and h) 
no means im])lie.s that lhe.se ecmstituted the whole population, 
josiah extended his reforms to Betliel and other Samaritan 
cities (2 Kings xxiii. iq), and the narrative shows that at tliai 
date things were going on at the N. sanctuaries much us they liad 
done in the time ol Amos and Ho.sea. To a considerable e.xteni 
his efi^ort.s to make Jerusalem the .sanctuary' of Samaria ;.s W'cll 
as of Judah must have been sueee.ssful, for in Jer. xli. 5 we find 
fourscore men from Sheelieiu, Shiloh and Samaria making a 
pilgrimage to “ the hou.se ol Jehovah/’ alter the (‘ata.strophe ol 
Zedekiah. It is therefore not surprising that the jK'ople of this 
district came to Zerubbahel and Jeshua afl<r the restoration, 
claiming to be of the same religion with tin Jews and asking to 
be as.sociated in tlie rebuilding of the d’emple. 'Ihey were re- 
jected by the leaders of the new thencrafy, who feared the result 
of admitting men of possibly nii.xed blood and of certainly' 
questionable orthodoxy ; and so the Jehovah worshipfK-rs of 
Samaria were driven to the ranks of “ the adversaries ot Judali 
and Benjamin ” (lizra iv.). Nevertheless, down to the time ot 
Neherniah, the breach was not absolute ; but the expulsion frotn 
Jerusalem in 432 u.c. of a man of high-priestly family (N< li. xiii. 
28), who had married a daughter ot Sanballat, made it sn. Jt 
can hardly be doublefl that this priest is the Manassf h of Josephus 
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{Ajii. xi. 8). who aimed tlie I'entatcuch to Shechem^ and for 
whom the ttniple of Cierizim was perJiaps built, tor, though 
the story’ in |(jscphus is put a centuiT too late and is evidently 
i)ased on a (onluMon, it agrees with Neh. xiii. in essentials too 
(‘Ins^ly to be altogether rejected/ and supplies exactly what is 
wanted U» explain the existence in Shechem of a community 
hitlerly hostile to the Jews, yet constituted in obedience to 
h/Tii's ^entateiKli 

It Is reniarkabie tluit, having got the Ten tateuch, they iollowed 
It with a fidelity ius exact as that ot the jews, except in regard 
to the sanctuary lai Ml (ierizini. The text ol the sacred book 
was transmuted with as rruicli conscientiousness as w^as observed 
by jewi-.li scribes;* and even from the unwilling witness ol 
ilie jews we gather that they fulfilled all righteousness with 
scrupulous puncliliousness so lar as the letter ol the law was 
concerned. They did not however, receive the writings even ol 
llie prophets of Israel (all ol wliicli are preserved to us only by 
ihi jews) nor llie later oral law ‘ as developed by the IMuirisees. 

ilul although tliese differences separated the Iw'o conmninities, 
their iniirnal development and external history ran parallel 
courses tili the jewisii state took a m w depurt^urc under the 
Mai'aibeis. 'The religious resemblance between the two bodies 
wax increased by the instiUition ol I Ik synagogm*, Irom which 
there grew up a Samaritan theology and an exegetieal tradition. 

1 he latter is embodied in the Samaritan Targnm, or Aramaic 
version of the Pentateuch, which in its present form is probably 
not much earlier tlian the 4th century a.d., bul in general Ls .said 
to agree with the readings of OrigeiTs to wa/btapemKoe. 
VV'luilher the latter represi rits a ixjniplcte translation of the Law 
into Clreek may he doulUed, lint at any rate the Samaritans 
liegari already in (he lime of Alexander to he inlluenecd liy 
liellenism. J hey as well as jews were carried to Lgvpt by 
Ptolemy l/igi, and the rivalry ol the two parties was continued 
in Alexaiulria (jos. An(. xii. j. i), where such a translation may 
have been prijduced. Ol the Samaritan contributions to HeP 
lenistic literature some fragments have been preserved in the 
remains of Alexander Polyhistor.^’ 

‘ rhore arc, liowcver, many diflicultios in tlu- story, wliich is 
not readerwl clearer by references to Sunballat in the documents 
Irom ia<:pli.mtitie (dattxl m 4”«/^<>7 u.c.) published by Suchau iu 
die AbhandlHM^t'n iL Kql. pnnss. I bad. d. Wis ,. for u)oy. 

Ihis l)y the Iretjuenl agrt'ement of the Samaritan 

Pentateuch with the Scptuagml. The Samaritan character is an 
nulepencletit cle\ eUipnieiit of the old Hebrew wiiUng, as it was 
alHuit the time when they first got the PcnUtcuch, and this in 
itself IS an iiidicafion that from the first lh<*ir text ran a stparate 
couiao. DitieriMices between MSS. existed down to llu- lime of the 
MaMsoretes (see art. Hciirkw), and it was from one of lhe.se divergent 
texts tliat th<' Samaritan was don\e(l, the Septuagint from another. 
Ihit while file |('ws constantly resi'.ed their Uxl witli .skill and 
succe.s.s, the rigid conservatism ol llu* Samaritans prevent(*d any 
changes except the corru])tions uiiluiMlly due to human infirmity. 

I he story that Ifiey possess u copy ol llie Law written by Abishri, 
the gredt-giandaon of Aaron, seems to have aroused a stmngely 
wukjspreail iutea*.-.t, .so that tourists invariably ask to see it anil 
usually claim to ha\ e ..mv vcdvil m doing so. Considering the extreme 
revn rence with which it is regarded, it mav safely lx- said that ihi.s 
manuscript is never .shown to them. The origin of llie legeml is no 
doubt due to a pious Iraud. It is first mentioned by Alm’l-laih in 
*355* from wlmh vear its “ invention ” dates. Obviously an old 
cofiy would be chosen lor flu* })urpose of such *1 discovery, but it is 
unliki'ly to be earlier than the roth or utti eenliir\' a.d. 

^ Not, indmi, wilhonl exceptions, nor at all periotls, but such is 
the geiK-ral intention ot the iMa:,.^ekheth Kiithim ; .s<*o Montgomery, 
Saniarilaus, cap. x. 

For details Nutt, Fragment, ]>. 37, and nion- fully, Mont- 
gomery, Iu. No doubt, in addition to tlic legal ordinances, the 
Samaritans retained some ancient traditional practices (cf. Caster 
m Transactions of ikS '^d Iniernai. Congr. Uw the History of Religions, 

1. p. 299* Oxford, xgpf), or introduced some new observances. Their 
Passover, for inatamce, has some peculiar features, one of wliich 
the applicdition of tht sacrificial blood to the faces of tlie children, 
has a parallel in the ifid .^rAbic "aqiqah. See the account of an eye- 
witness (ProfeMCir Socin) in Baedeker’s PaUsiine \ Mills, Three 
Mimths' HesiiUnce at Nablus (London, 1864), p. 24H; Stanley, The 
Jewish Church, i. app. iii. 

• Chiefly in quotations by ICustdiius {Praep. Ev., ed. Gifford, 
Oxon., IQ03, bk. ix. 17). See Fn-iidenthal, Hellenistische Studien 
1., li. (Brt'slau, 1875) ; Schiirer. Htstorv of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (Lng. ed., 1891), ii. 3. p. 197. 


I The troubles that fell upon the jews under Antiochus J£pi- 
plianes were not escaped by the Samaritans (2 Macc. v. 23 ; 
vi. 2), for the account in Josephus (Ant, xii. 5. 5), which makes 
them voluntarily exchange their religion for the worship of the 
Grecian Zeus, is evidently coloured to suit the author s hostility. 
Under the Macc.abces their relations with Judaea became very 
, bitter. Tliey suffered severely at the hands of Hyreanus, and 
the temple on Ml Gerizim was destroyed. Although this treat- 
ment established an unalterable enmity to the Jews, as we sec 
in the New Testament, in Josephus and in Jewish tradition, the 
two sects had too much in common not to unite uecasionally 
against a common enemy, and in the .struggles ol the ]ews witli 
Vespasian the Samaritans took part against the Re, mans. They 
were not, however, consistent, for under Hadrian they helped 
the Romans against the Jews and were allowed to rebuild their 
temple on Mt Gerizim. They seem to have .sliared in the Jewish 
dispersion, since in later times we hear of Samaritans and theii 
synagogues in Kgyqit, in J^ome and in other parts of tht* emjiire. 
In the 4th century Llicy’^ enjoyed a certain degree of prosperity, 
according to their own chronicles, under Baba the Great, who 
(re-)estijl>lishecl their religious and social organization. In 484, 
ill conseijucnce of attacks on the Christians, the Gerizim temple 
was finally destroyed by the Romans, and an insurrection m 529 
wa.s sujipressed by Justinian so effectively that, while retaining 
their distinctive religion, they liecame hencelorth politically 
merged in the surrounding population, with a merely domestic 
history. I'hey are mentioned in later times by the Jewish 
travellers Benjamin of Tudela (1173) and Obacliah Bertinoro 
(1488 in Egy'pt), by Sir John Maundevillc and others, but little 
known of tliem in Europe till Scaliger opened coniiii unications 
with them in 1583.*’ In consequence of the interest thus aroused, 
the traveller J*ictro della Valle visited them in 1616 and succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of their Pentateuch and of their Targuni. 
Towards the end ol the same century Robert H uni ington (after- 
wards bisliop of Raphoe), who was chaplain to the Turkey 
merchants at Aleppo, interested himself in them ' and acquired 
some interesling manuscrijits now in the Bodleian Library al 
Oxiord. vSince his time there has been intermittently a good 
deal ()f correspondence will) them,‘^ and in recent years Owing to 
the increased facilities for triwelling they have been much visited 
by tourists, not altogether for their good, as well as hy scholars. 
At the present day they live only at Nablus (Shei hcm), about 
150 in number, the congregations formerly existing in Gaza. 
Gairo, Damascus and elsewhere having long since died out. 
Politically they are under the ^furkish governor of Nablus 
their ecelesiust u al head is the “ Priest-lev ite " (in 1909 Jacob b. 
Aaron), who claims descent from Uzziel the younger son ol 
Kohath (lOxocl. vi. 18). 'Ihe line of thi* high-priests, so called 
as being descended from Aaron, became extinct in 1623. 

In religion, since they recognize no sacred book hut the- Pentalf uth. 
they agree with the Jews in such doctrines and ohservaiice.s only as 
are enjoined in the law of Moses. ’I hey do not therefori' observe the 
least of Purim, noi the last of the uih of Ah, nor any of tlie latex 
rabbinical extensions or modifications of the law. It is this con- 
servatism wludi ha.s caused them to he confused with the Saddiicees, 
who likewise rejected the later traditional teaching ; but it is not 
wrrect to su}- that they deny the resurrection (as Lj)i])haniu.,, 
Haeres. i\., and tdlicrs) and the exi^Tence ol angels (l.eoetius, dc 
Secti\, ii. or that they are entirelv ln‘(‘ from ]ni«'r religious (!<•- 
veloj)ments. Briefly summarized, their creed is as lollows; (a) 
God is one, and in speaking of Him all antliropomorjduc expressions 
are to be avoided : creation was effected by his word : divine 
appearances in the Pentateuch arc to be explained as vicarious, by 
mean.s of angels (so as early as the 4th century a.d.) ; (b) Moses is 
the only prophet ; all who have since claimiid to be so are deceivers ; 
(c) the Law, which wa.s created with the world, is the only divine 
revelation ; (d) Mt Gerizim is the hou.se of God, the only centre of 
worship ; (e) there will lx* a day of judgment. Closely connected 
with this are the doctrines (also found in the 4th century) of a futuri" 
life and of a me.ssiah (Ta’eb), w'ho shall end th<* penod of God’s 
displeasure (Fanuta) under w'hich his people have suffered since the 
‘ichism of Eh and the disappearance of the Ark, and .shall restore 
Israel to favour (Re’uta, Rid w An). 

* See Eichhorn's Repertorium, xiii. p. 257. 

’ See his letters cd. 'J'. Smith (London, 1704). 

® See especially de Sacy in Notices et e.\ traits, xii. 1'he later 
letters are of less interest. 
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I'he Samaritan language i^roperly so called is a djalcct of Palestinian 
Aramaic, ul which tlie best examples are found la the literature of 
the 4th century a.d. An archaic alphabet, denved from the old 
Hebrew, was retained, and is still used by them for writnig Aramaic, 
Hebrew and sometimes even Arabic. After tlie Moslem conquest of 
Syria in 632 the native dialect of Aramaic gradually died out, and 
by the iitli century Arabic had become the hterary as well as the 
popular language. In the Liturgy Hebrew was no doubt used from 
the earliest times side by side with \ramaic, and after the nth 
century it bc*came, in a deba.sed form, the only language for new 
liturgu'.U compositions. 

The literature of the Samaritans is, like that of the Jewh, almost 
enlnely ol a rchgious character. Reference luis been made above 
to Samaritan Hellenistic works wluch have perished except for a 
few fragments. According to Samantaii tradition, their Ixioks were 
destroyed under Hadnan and ComraoUus, but of the language and 
contents ol them notlung is recorded. There can be no doubt th.il 
some, pel hap-, miuli, ol the literature has bc'eri lost, for nothing ' n 
extant whi< h can be dated before the 4th century A.n. The Targum, 
or Snniaritan-Aramaic version of the Pentateuch was most probably 
written down about tliat time, though it was clearly based on a much 
older tradition and must have undergone vanous recensions, 'lo 
th-.' sn’ue period Iwlong the liturgical compositions of .Amram Darah 
and .'.Ijriali, and the lattei's midrasluc commentary (culled the 

Hook of Wonders *’) on parts of the IVntateiuh, all in Aramaic. 
With the possible ex('o]>tion of one or tv^’o hvmiis there is nothing 
further till the iilh century when there ajipears the Arabic version 
ol llie PenUiteuch, usu.Uly a.scribed to Abu Sa'iil, but pt rbajis really 
by Abu'l-hasau of Tyre, who also wrote three Arabic tif.itises, still 
extant, on tlieologicai subjects, besides some liymns. t)l tlie sain** 
diile (1033) n an anonymous commentary •' on Genesis, preserved 111 
tlie Bodleian Library at Oxford (MS. Opp. add. 4^, oo), inlert‘sting 
because it quotes from books of tin* Bible* other than the I'eiitateuch. 
Ill ihe i.:lh cenlury, Mnnajja^ and his son l^a(la(|ah wrote tin 
th'*r)lo«'v ; the earlier part of the chronicle callecl ab'l aulidah “ was 
compil'*d, in Hebrew (1140) ; and about the saiin* time trcati.ses on 
(Grammar ** by Abu Said and Abu lsha(| Ibrahim ibu Faraj. The 
■ ext loo years were rather baneii. Gliazal ibn-al-Duwaik, who 
anile on the story of Halak and on the restoration ol the kingdom to 
I'-rael, is said to have* lived in the j ^th century, and another (hronicle 
1,1 1 Arabic), called the Book ol Joshua, is dated about the same time 
by 1 . W. j. juynboll.’ In the second hall ol the 1 |th century hved 
Iliree inqiortant liturgical writers, Abislia b. I’lunehas (ob. 1370), 
Mulallah b. Solomon and Sn'il-allah (or Sa'd-ed-din) b. Sadaqah : 
Abu'btath, who com]»osc*d his chronicle* in T355 : a lugh jmest 
I’hiiielias, author ol a lexicon ; and the anonymou.s writer of the 
commentary on the Kilah al-asatir,” a work, a.scrilM‘d to Moses, 
( ontaiMii’.g legends ol the I’atnarchs. AnotJier famous hturgist 
\br.ihiim naba/.i lived in the early part of the 16th cciitury, and lii.. 
pupil 1 ana'll Rumaihi m 1537 wrote a work on the praise of Moses 
ITobably about the same time, or a little later, is anothc^r anonymous 
commentary on (ienesis in the Huntington Collection in the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Hunt. 301). Several menil« vs of the Danii lanuly were 
ju'omiiieut ill the iSlh century as liturgist.s, auioiig them Abraham 
I) Jaeob, who also wrote a commenhiry on Geii.-Num., and of the 
l*‘vilical lamilv Glui/.al ibn Abi Sarur, who commented on (ien.-Jexod. 
Vnotlier Cfliazal (— fabiah b. Isaac), priest-le vile, who died in lyttO, 
was a n»ii.,iderable writer of hturgy. Subsequent authors are leu 
and of little interest. Mention need only be made of tlie chronicle " 
written (i.c. compiled) in Hebrew by Ab Sakhwah ( = Mur)an *•■*) b 
As'ad, of the Danfi family, in moo, chiefly on the basis of al- Taulidab 
and Abu'l-fdth, an Arabic chronicle*** by Phinehas b. Isaac (ob. 


' •‘>ce])t, of cour*ie, the Pentateuch il.sell (sex* ihuLF) wIiiJi cannot 
be prc)])erlv n garded as a Samaritan work. 

So Kahle, stxi the bibhography. 

See Neubauerin Journ. asiat. (1W73), p. 341. 

See Wresclincr, Samantanische TnidiUonen (Berhn, 1888) 

]*:cl. by Neubauc-r in Journ. asiai. (iBOy). The chronicle was 
continued in 134O, and was subseciuently brought down to i85t> 
1857 by the presetnt pne.st. 

^ Stx! Noldeke, Uott. Gel. Nachr. (1862), Nos. 17, zn. 

' <^hron'Lon Sam. . . . Lihcr Josuae (laigil. Bat., 1848), If 
narrates the liistory from the death of Moses to the |tli century a.d. 
•nd is derived from sou-ce.s of various dates. A Hebrew book ol 
Joshua announced by Gaster in The r%mes of June 0, 1008, and 
pubhshed in KDMG, vol. (>2 (1908) pt. ii., is a modem compilation; 
bee Yahuda in Sitzasbet. d. Kgl. Prciiss. A had. (1908), y. 887, and 
Caster's rc’jfly in ZDMG^ C>2, pt. iii. 

« Ed. by Vilmar (Gotha, 1805). Partly translated by J»ayne 
Smith in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahfsschnfi, vol. ii. 

Translated by I^itnerin Held. Vterl. iv. 184, Ac. 

An account of the* work (of which the only MS. is in Berhn) was 
given by Geiger in ZDMG, xx. p. 1.13 and latt*r. J’art.s ol iL were 
pubhshed as dissertations by Klumel in 1902 and Hanover 1904. 

* EcL by E. N. Adler and M. Seligsohn in the Revue des Hiidf’ 
;Ufer vols. 44-40. 

i he same who compiled Gaster's book of Joshua. 

Mentioned by Yahuda, op. cit. p, 895, a.s existing lu a Berlin 


1898) of the leviticol family; and a theological work,*** also in Arabic 
by the present pnest-levite, Jacob b Aaron. 

BiuLioGKAriiY — General: Nutt, Tragments of a Samaritan 
Targum . . . with ... a Sketch of Sam. History, S'C. (London, 
1874) ; Montgonu*r\', The .Samaritans (Philadelplua, 1907), an ex- 
cellent account with full bibliography ; Petennaim, BrevtsAxng. 
sam. grammatica (i^orU Lingg. Orieiit.), Leipzig, 1873 ; Steiu- 
schneider, Die arabisch Lilcratur d. Juden, p. 319 sqq. (Frauklurt, 
1902). 

Texts : the Pentateuch in tlie Paris and London Polyglotts ; 
separately bv Blayney (C)xlord, 1 790). A cntical edition is in pl^para- 
lioii by the Fri.ihnrr von (.hill, larguin in the I'olyglotls ; re])rmted 
111 square chaiader by Brull (Fraiikluit, 1874-1879) ; with ciitital 
apparatus by iTlermann and Vollers (Berolim, 1872-1891) ; cl. uk.o 
Nutt, op. cti.] Kolin, “ Zur Spraclw* . . . drr Sainaritiiner, ** pt. ii. 
(Leipzig, 187O) (in Ahhandiungen f. d. Kundr d Siorgenlandt's,y. 4) ; 
Iviihle, Textkritische . . . Betnerkungen . . . (Leipzig, i8y8) and 
Zetisch. f. Assyi . x\i\. Arabic version, eil b\ Kueiien (Gen.- 

Lev.), Lugd. ilaf. (1851) ; cf. Bloch. The Sam -anib Tent.-Uhersei- 
sung, Deut. i.-xi. (lietlin, lom) ; Kahle, iJu Hihi luherseteuugni 

(Leipzig, I9t>4) . Hi‘idenheiiii, Der Conmientar Mafifah, (Weimai’, 
1890). I’art.s also in dissertations by Baneth (1888). Muuk (1890), 
Emmerich (18)7), Hildcsheimer (i8i)8). Vanous text.*, aiul tr.in.sla- 
tioiis, mo ill\ litiitgic.il, in Heideiiheini's Deutsihe ]'intt‘l)ahr:.'M hrif.' 
(Gotha, i8i>4-'18(j‘,, Zurich iS(j7— ?) iilten imorrect, cf. (.itigei 111 
ADAJG, Kvi.-xxii. ('.owlev . The Samaritan Liturgy (t)\tord, uioc)), 
text ai’,d introductiun. Foi editions ol other woiks see the loregoing 
footnotes. (A. t’v ) 

SAMARIUM Isyrnbol Sm, titninii wi'iglit 130-4 (0- jb)|, a 
rare ourlh metal (see HAkh I^akihs). 'I’lii- .sepanilioii has liecn 
w'orked at hy^ v. Welsbaeh, L. de Iloisbiuidnin, I rbain and 
l«ieombe (Coinptcs rendus, 1903. 137, jip. 5(18, 792) ; Jlemar(;ay 
{ibid. i()oo, J30, p. J019); Benedieks ; Kelt and JV/ibyll;i 
{Zfii. anorg. (Inm., 1905, 43, p. 202) and others. The metal 
may be obtained by nduetion of its oxide wilh magnesium. If 
combines with hydroge n to lorm a hydride. 1’he salt.s aie mostly 
of a yelkiwish colour, 'riie rlilondt , Sin(’l .(.() II/), is a deli(|UL*secnl 
solid wliieh when heated in hydrochloric acid gas to 180" ( , 
yield.s the anhychou.s eliloride. This anliydroiis I’hloridc is 
u dueed to a lowei ehloridi*, of composition SmCl.,, when lieuted 
to high lemjierature in a current of hydrogef or ammonia 
(Matignon and Cazes, Coni pics rendttSy 1906, 1.^2, ji. 183). The 
chloride, Sm('I,, is a hruwn crystalliiu' powder which is decom- 
posed by water with liberation of hydrogen and the formation 
of the oxide, Sm/).., and an oxy<'liloncle, SmOf'l, Tlie fluoride, 
SmF.j.Il.p, was prepared hy II. Moi.s.s)in hy acting witli fluorine 
on the carbide. The culpluiU\ Smj(S()^),.8IB0, is obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on the nitrate.” Jt forms double 
salts with the alkaline sulphates, 'rite carbide, .SmC„ is formed 
when the oxide is heated with carbon in the electric furnace. 

SAMARKAND, a province of Russian Turke.slan, formerly 
Zarafshan or Zerafshan. Jt i.s tlie ancient Sogdiana and wu.s 
known as Sughd to the Moslems of the middle ages. It has on 
the N. and N.E. the province of Syt-darya, on tlie J'k Ferghana, 
on the W. Bokliara and on the S. tiie khanates of Ilis.sar, Kara- 
teghin and Darvaz. Its area is 26,637 sq. m. It is very hilly 
in the S., where it is inlenseeted hy ranges lielonging to the Alai 
.system. 'The Hessar range is tlie water-parting between the 
Zarafshan and the upper tributaries of the Amu-darya ; another 
high range, the Zarafshan, runs between the two jiarallel rivers, 
the Zarafshan and its tributary, the Vagnob ; while a third 
range, often called the 'i'urkestan chain, strcti hes W. to E. 
parallel to liie Zarafshan, on its N. Iiank. It is veiy probable 
that the three ranges referred lo really possess a much more 
complicated character than is supposed. All three ranges are 
snow-clad, and their highest peaks rcacli altitiidi's of 18,300 It. 
in the . and 22,000 ft. in the E., while tlie pas.ses over them, 
which arc difhcult as a rule, lie al altitudes of 12,000 ft. .Several 
^Alpine lakes, such as iskander-kul, 7000 ft. high, have been 
found under the precipitous peaks. 

The Alpine zone extends as far N. as the 40th parallel, beyond 
which the province is steppe-land, broken by only one range of 
mountains, the Nuratyn-tau, also known as Sanzar and Malguzar 
in the S.E. and as Kara-tau in the N.Uh This treeless range 
stretches 160 in. N.W., lia.s a width of about 35 m. and reaches 
altitudes of 7000 ft. It is pierced, in the Sanzar gorge, or 'I’amcr- 
lane’s Gate, hy the railway leading from Samarkand to Taslikcnt. 

*'* Translated in Bibliotheca siu ru (190O), p. 385, Ac. 
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The Other mountains m the provinrc are well wooded, and it is 
estimated that nearly 4,500,000 arres under forests. TI^ 
N.W. portion is occupied by the Famine Steppe —which probably 
might lie irrigated— and by tlie desert of Kyzyl-kum. The 
Fanune or Hungry Steppe (not to lie (‘onfounded with another 
desert of the same name, the Hek-pak-dala, to the VV. of Ukc 
Halkash) ocnipies nearly 5,000,000 acres, covered with loess-like 
(lay. Jn the .spring the sU;pp(i oifcTS good jitist lire -grounds for 
the Kirghiz, but the gras.s withers as simmier advances. Nearly 
1,500,000 acres might, however, lx* irrigated and rendered 
available for the culiivation of cotton ; indeed a l.ieginning has 
Ix'cn made in tiiat direction. The Kyzyl- kimi Stvpfie, 88,000 
sc|. rn., i.s crosstd by rocky hills, reaching an altitude of .^500 ft., 
and consists in part of saline clays, patches of prairie land and 
sand. The sand is esfx'ciallv prevalent on the margin, wliere the 
mov ing barkkam (erescent-shajierl sandhills) invade the Kara-kul 
(ia.si.s of Mokhara. Tht vegetation is very poor, as a rule ; grass 
ariff flowers (tulips, Rhemn, various Vinhelltferav) only appear 
for a short time in the spring. 'I’lie harkhans produce nothing 
(ixcept IIal.nxylon ammudcudrnn, Pnligonum^ JiaHmodendroitf 
Aitaphaxis and other steppe bu.shes ; occasionally Stipa gross 
is .seen on tfie slojves of the .sandhills, while Artemisia and Tamarix 
bushes grow on the more compact sands. Water can only bi* 
obtained from wells, sometimes 140 ft. deep. A lew Kirghiz are 
llu‘ sole inhabitants, and they arc only found in the more hilly 
fiarts. 

The chief river is the Zanifshan, whic h, undcT the name of 
Macli, rises in the Zarav gUu icr in tlie Kok-su mountain group. 
Navigation is only fiossiblc by rafts, from Tenjikent downwards. 
The river is hca'dly drawn upon for irrigation ; and to this 
it probably owes its name (“gold -spreading *’) rather than to the 
gold wlii('l) is found in .small c|naiiiitie.s m its sand.s. Over 80 
main ciuials (ariks) water 1200 sij. m. in Samarkand, wliile 
1640 sq. m. arc watered in liokliara by means of over 40 main 
canals, lleyorvl bike Kara-kul it is lost in tlie sands, before 
reaehing the Amti-dar)'a to which it was formerly tributary. 
The N.E. ol the province is watered by the Syr-darya. One of the 
lakes, the Tu/-kaneh (40 m. from Jizakli) yields about 1300 tons 
of salt annually. 

'Hie average* temperature for the year is 55*1° F. at Samarkand, 
and 58“ at Khojent and lizakh : hut the average temperature 
for the winter is only 34*, and frosts of 4° and 1 1'* have been 
experienced at Samarkand and Khojent respectively ; on the 
other hand, the average timipi'rature for July is 70° at Samarkand 
and 85® at Khojent and Ji/akh, 'I’lie total jirecipitation (includ- 
ing snow in winter) is only 6*4 in. at Khojent, 1 2 in. at Samarkand 
and 24 in. at Jizakh. The hilly tracts h;L\e a healthy climate, 
but malaria and Tnos(|uitoi's prevail in the lower regions. 

'Hie estimated population in iv>o6wa.s 1,090,400. TheUxbegs 
form two-third.s of tlie population, and after them the Kirghiz 
and 'I'ajiks (27%) are the most numerous; Jew.s, Tatars, 
.Afghans and Hindus are also met with. 

In 1898 nearly 1.000,000 acres were irrigated, and about 
800,000 acres partly irrigated. I'he (’hief croj)s are wheal, rice 
and barley. Sorghum, millet, Indian corn, peas, lentils, haricots, 
llax, hemp, poppy, lucerne, madder, tobacco, melons and 
mushrooms arc also growm. Twu crops are often taken from the 
.same piece ol laud in one season, f’otton is extensively grown, 
and 21,000 acres are under \ ineyards. StTicuUure pro.spers, 
espt'ciallv in the Khojent district. Live-stock breeding is the 
chief occupation of the Kirghiz. Weaving, saddlery, boot- 
making, t mm rlc'S, oil works and metal works exist in many 
vilkiges and towns, while the nomad Kirghiz excel in making 
fi'lt goods iuid carpets. There are glass works, cotton -cleaning 
Wvirks, staim Hour mills and disl illerics. Some coal, sulphur, 
ammonia and g>'psnm arc obtiiined. Trade is considerable, the 
chief exports being rice, raw cotton, raisins, dried fruit, nuts, 
wine and silk. 'I'hc ( cntral Asian railway (To.sses the province 
from Bokhara to Samarkand and 'ra.shkent. The province i.s 
divided into four districts, the chief towns of wliich, with tlieir 
populations in 1897, are: Samarkand (q.v.), Jizakh (16,041), 
Kati-kurgan (10,083) and Khojent (30,076). 


SAMARKAND, a city of Russian Central Asia, anciently 
Maracanda, the aipital of Sogdiana, then the residence of the 
Moslem Simanid dynasty, and subsequently the capital of the 
Mongol prince Tamerlane, is now chief town of the province of 
the same name. It lies 220 m. by rail S.W. of Tashkent, and 156 
m. K. of Bokhara, in 39® 39' N. and 66® 45' E., 2260 ft. above the 
sea, in the fertile valley of the Zarafshan, at the point where it 
issues from tlie W. spurs of the 'fian-shan before entering the 
.steppes of Bokhara. The Zaraf.shan now flows 5 m. N. of the 
city. In 1897 the jxipulation numbered 40,000 in the native 
city, and J 5,000 in the new Russian town, inclusive of the 
military (80 % Russians). The total population was 58,194 in 
1900, and of these only 23,194 were women. 

Maracanda.agreat city,wa.s destroyed by Alexander the (ircat 
in 329 B.c*. It reappears £is Samarkand at the time of the 
conquest by the Arabs, when it wu.s fintiJly reduced by Kotaibn 
ibn Moslim in a.d. 711-712. Under the Samanids it lK:came a 
brilliant seat of Aralu'c civilization, and was so populous that, 
wheu besieged by jenghiz Khan in 1221, it is reported to have 
lieeii defended by j 10,000 men. destroyed and pillaged by that 
chieftain, its population was reduced to one-quarter ol what it 
had been. When Timur made it bis residence (in 1369) the 
inhabitants numbered 150,000. The magnificent buildings of 
the successors of Timur, winch still remain, testify to its former 
wealth. But at the Ix'ginning of the 18th century it is 
reported to ha\'c been almost without inlmbitiints. Jt fell under 
(Chinese dominion, and subsequently under that of the amir of 
Bokhara. But no follower of Islam enters it without feeling 
tlial ht! is on holy ground ; although the venerated mosques and 
Ix'autiful colleges are falling into ruins, its inlluence as a seat of 
learning has vanished, and its very soil is profaned by infidel.s. 
It was not without a desjicrate struggle that the Mahommedans 
[permitted tht* Russians to ttike their holy city. 

'fhe present city is quadrangular and is enclosed by sj low 
wall 9 m. long. The citadel is in the W., and to the W. of this 
tlie Russians have laid out since 1871 a new town, witli broad 
streets and boulevards radiating from the citadel. 

'I'he central part of Samarkand is the Righistan — a squlWc 
fenced in iiy tlic three madrasahs (colleges) of Ulug-beg, Shir-dar 
and Tilia-kari ; in its architectural symmetry and beauty tltis is 
rivalled only by some of the st|uares of certain Italian cities. 
An immense doorway decorates the front of each of these large 
<liiaci rilatcral buildings. A high and deep-pointed porch, resxching 
almost to the top of the lofty facade, Is flanked on each side by a 
broad quadrilateral pillar of the same height. 'I'wo line column^, 
profusely decorated, in turn flank the.se brojwl pillars. Dn e;ich 
.side of the high doorway are two lower archways connecting it 
with two elegant towers, narrowing towards tlie top and slightly 
inclined, 'i'he whole of the facade and also the interior courts 
are profuseK' decorated with enamelled tiles, whose colours- 
blue, green, pink and golden, but chiefly tur(|iioise-blue are 
wrought into the most fascinating designs, in striking haniiony 
with the whole and with each part of the building. Owr the 
interior are bulbed or rnelon-like domes, perhaps too heavy for 
the fagadc. 'I’he most renowned of these three madrasahs is 
that of Ulug-bi*g, built in 1434 by a grandson of Timur. It is 
.smaller than the others, but it was to its school of mathematics 
and astronomy that Samarkand owed its renown in the 15th 
centuIy^ 

A winding street, running N.E. from the Righistan, lead.s to a 
much larger square in which arc the college t)f Bibikhanum on 
the W., the graves of Timur's wives on the S. and a bazaar on the 
PL The college was erected in 1388 by a Chinese wife of 'J'imur. 
'lo the N., outside the walls of Samarkand, but close at hand. i.s 
the Hazret SUah-Zindch, the summer-palace of Timur, and 
near tliis is the gr.ive of Shali-Zindeh, or, more precisely, Kasim 
ibn Abbas, a companion of Timur. 'This was a famous shritu* in 
the 14th century (Ibn Batuta's Travels, iii. 52) ; it is believed that 
the saint will one day rise for the defence of Ids religion, 'flu* 
Hazret Shah-Zindeh stands on a terrace reached by forty marble 
steps. The decoration of the interior halls is marvellous. 
Another .street ninning S.W. from the Righistan leads to the 
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Gur- Amir, the tomb of Timur. 1 his consists ot n chapel crowned | 
with cl dome, enclosed b> a wall and fronted by an archway. ' 
Time and earthquakes h ive greatly injured this fine building, 
rile interior walls are cuveied with elegant turquoise araljesques 
and inscriptions in gold. U'he citadel ( recons tructL*<l in 1882 
and preceding years) is situated on a hill whose steep slopes ; 
render it one of the strongest in Central Asia. Its walls, 3000 
yds. in circuit and about 10 ft. high, enclose a space of about 
no acres. Within ii urc the ])aiace of tlv- amir of llokhara — a ' 
vuigar modern building now a hi»spital — and the audience hall of 
Timur --a long narrow court, .surrounded by a coloiinaxic. and 
eontiiining the kok-Uush, or stone of justic^e. Rums of former i 
building.s- heaps of plain and enanii'llcd brides, among w'hich ; 
tjraeco-liue.Lrian coins have been lound- -occur over a wide area 
round the piesetit eit)', especially on the W. iUid 'J'he name 
of Aphrosial) is usuall)- given to these ruins. Five m. S.W. of 
Samarkand is the college Khoja Akrur ; its floral ornamentition 
in enamelled brick is one of the most heautifni in Samarkand. 
Notliing but tltc ruins of a ])akice now mark the site of a once 
famous garden, Baghchi-sarai. Ot the Graeco- Armenian librar\^ 
said to have been brought to .^.imark.aid hv 'rimur no traces 
leave been discovered, and Vanibcry regards the legend as 
in\ented by the Armenians. Kvery trace of the renowned high 
scho'il Kalinder-khaneh leis also disappeared. 

i’he pre.sent Moslem eitv is an intTuniti- labyrinth of narrow 
winding streets, bordered bv dirtv eourtvards and inisereJile 
houses. The chief occupation of thi' inhalvtants is gardening, 
i'here is a certain amount of indn.stry in metallic wares, tallow 
and soap, tanneries, potteries, various tissues, dveing. hame.ss, 
boots and silver and gold wares. The best liani(?ss. ornamented 
with turquoises, and the finer prodm'ts of the goldsmith’s art, 
are imported from Bokhara and Afgli.'mist.in. 'I'he products 
of the local potteries are very fine, 'llie ba/aars of Samarkand 
are more iim-natcd and kept witli much greater cleanliness than 
those of 'fashkent. tuiil 'Naman“;.m. The trade is very bri.sk. 
the chief Items being cotton, .silk, wheat and rice, horses, asses, 
iruits and eutle^)^ V\heat, rice and silk are exp(»rted chiefly 
to Bokhara ; cotton to Rus.sia, via Tashkent, Silk \Nares and 
exci'llent fruits are imported Irnn Bokhara, and rock-salt from 
ilissar. (J’ \ K : J T. Ts»,) 

SAMBALPUR, a town and district ot British India, in the 
Orissa di\’isic)n of Bengal, J h»- town is on the li ft bank of the 
river M ih ui idi. .p)5 ft. a I mat .sen-level, the terminus of a hraneh 
of the Beng-d-Nagiuir railvv'-av. i’op. (iqoi) 12,870. It contains 
a ruined Jorl with old temples. 'J'he e.arrison of native infantry 
was withdrawn in 1902. 'ihen* is considerable trade, and hand- 
wcvving of tussore silk and rot Ion rloth are carried on. 

The Di.sTKirr of Saatbai.ihiu h is an area of 3773 sq. m. The 
Mahariadi, wliieli B the mtly important river, divides it into 
unequal ])ar1s. 'J'lie greater portion is an undulating plain, 
with ranges of rugged hills running in ever}/ direction, the largest 
of which is the Bara Puhar. (vivering an area of 350 sq. m., and 
attaining at Uebrigarh a he.ight of 22O7 ft. above the plain. The 
Mahanadi alTurds means of water communication lor po m. ; its 
jinncipal tributaries in Sambalpur are the Ib, Kelo and Jhira. 
lb the W. of the Mahanadi the district is well cultivated. The 
soil is generally liglit and sandy. Jt is occupied for the greater 
part by crystalline mctamorphic rocks ; but part of the N.W. 
'‘orner is composed of sandstone, limestone and .shale. Gold 
dust and diamond.^^ have been found near Birakliuda nr Diamond 
Island, at the junction of the Ih and Mahantuli. The climate 
of SambalT)ur is considered vei^’ unhealthy ; the annual rainfall 
averages 50 in. Tht' poi>ulai,ion in iqoi was 6^0,243, .showing 
an increase of 3-2 % in the decade. 'J’he registered death-nite 
tor 1897 v/as only 30 per thousand, ar, eguinst 68 for the province 
generally. This figure shows that Sambalpur entirely escaped 
the famine of 1896 1897, which indeed can be said to have 
brought prosperity to the district by causing high prices for a 
good nee crop, rice being the st iple of cultivation. It wa.s 
almost equally fortunate in 1900. The main line of the Bcngal- 
Nagjmr railway runs along the N. border id the di.strict, with a 
branch S to Sambalpur to>^m 


Samlmlpur lapsed to the British in 1849. and was attached to 
Bengal until 1862, when it was transferred to the Central Pro- 
vinces. The early revenue administration was not successful 
On the outbreak of llie Mutiny in 1857 a general ri.sing of the 
chiefs took place, and it was not until the final arrest of Siiriiniira 
Sa, in iS/14. that tranquillity was rc.stored. In October 1905 
.Sambalpur was transterred back again to Bengal, without the 
sulxlivisions of Phuljhar and ( handarpur-Padainpur. 

^attUjiUfutr l>ish nl (t dcutta, i<)og). • 

SAMBHAR LAKE, a salt lake in Raq>utana, India, on the 
borders of the two states of Jodhpur and Jaipur. 'I'he. town ot 
the same name has a railwa> station 53 m. N.E. from Ajmer : 
pop. (1901) 10,873. I'hc area ot the lake when full is about 

00 sq. m.. blit It u.iually drie.s up altogether in the hot season. 
Since 1870 the British government has woiked the suit under a 
lease irom the two states intere.sted, supplying guat ]mrt of N. 
and Leiitral iiulia. The annual output averages aluait 126,000 
tons, yielding a profit of more titan hall n million sterling. 

SAMBLANQAY, or Semulanqay, a jMcnrh noble lemily of 
Tourainc, sprung from llie inerehanl ela.s.s. 'I he founder ed llie 
family w*is Jf.ak de Bi. mink (d. c. 1489), treasurer ol boms XI., 
who narrowly escaped death lor eon.syiiracy under ( harles \ 111. 
ilis son, Jacouks de Bj^ai'NK, buKjn de Samhlane;-a\ . vieomte 
de Tours, became general ol finances before 1497. and tremi 1518 
was superintendent ol linanei's. ( bnvieted of peeidiition in 
connexion with the supplies lor the army in Italy, he wa.s executed 
at Montlaiieon on the qth ol .\iigust 1527. llis clde.st son, 
Martin de JiEAUNE, who became arehhi.shop of 'Jbiirs in 1520, 
died in the .same year as Ins father. Another .son, (iiULi.AUME 
DE Beaune, general ol tinanees under his father, and luinislud 
Irotn 1527 to 1535, wa.s the tather of the famous prelate, Rknaim> 
DE JiKAi’NE (1527-1606), archbishop of Boiirges (15^') 

Sens (1505). fits eftvirts at paciliCAilion dining the wars of 
religion cnlmmated in the conversion of lleniy JV., and it was 
he who jiie.sided at the ceremony of the king's alqiinilion ol 
Prote.slanti.sm on the 25th ol July 1 5113. Renuucr was one of the 
most famous orators of his time, and some of his productions 
have come down to u.s, as well as hi.s AV/n/ ;/;«// w dv Cunwersitr 
dr Pans (1605 and 1667). A le.ss honoiir.ible de.M'endanl ol 
Jac(|iies (i(‘ Beaune was ( jiARi.orrE de J^eaunI', Samulan^'a'. 
(c. 1550 1617), a ( (Jiirle.saii whom ('atheriiu ile Midici emploved 
to di.s('over the seciet.s of lur courtly ent'inles. She counted 
imiong her liA’crs and diiires the king of Navarre (Henry JV.), 
the due d’AK'ni^’ori (lieiii) HI.), Jlenr)' I., due de Guise and 
(»ther.s. The dm de (iuisc vva.s killed when leii\iiig her apart- 
ments in the early morning oi ( l.rislnuis Da) 1588. She was 
married early in life 10 Sum 11 rle Fixes, baron de Saines, a 
.secretary of .state, ami agein 111 1584 to hiaiivois de Ja 'Jranoille, 
inarqui.s de Noirnioutier.s, b) whom site laid a sun, I-oiiis, i.st 
due dc Noirmouliers, a ducal line which became extinei in 1733. 
riiarkdte died on lh(‘ jotli of September 1617. 

SAMBOURNE. EDWARD LINLEY (184.1-1910), Fnglish 
draughtsman, illustrator and designer, was horn in London, 
on tlie 4th of January 1844. He was ediirated at llie ( it) ol 
London .School, and also received a few inontlis’ education 
at the South Ken.singlon Schoiil of Art Aftir a .six years’ 
“gentleman apprenliei'shij) ” with John Penn &' Son, marine 
engineer.s, Greenwich, Ids humorous and lancifiil sketclK.^- made 
' surreptitumsly in llie drawing ofliee of that firm were shown 

1 to Mark Ixmon, editor of Pitfidi, and at once .secured him an 
j invitation to <lraw fr)r that journal. In April 1867 appiand hi.s 

fir.st .sketch, “ Pros and (dns," iuid from lliat tiirie his w'ork was 
regularly seen, with rare exceptions, in the weekly pages ol 
Punrh. In 1871 he w'a.s called to the launch “ table.” At the 
beginning he made his name !>y liis “ social ” drawings and 
especially by his highl) elaborated initial filters, file drew hi.s 
I first political cartoon, properl)' .so-called, in 1884, and ten year.s 
1 later began regularly to design the wcelJv .second ('a»-to('i-, 
' following Sir John Tenniel a.s chief cartoonist in it^oi. fi.xanqile.s 
' of his best work in bfuik illustration are in Sir F. C'. Burnand’s 
New Sandjord and Mrrtm (1872), and in (harles Kingsley’s 
Waler Pah/rs (1885), winch contains some of his rno.st delicate 
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aiid delightful drawings. The design for the Diploma for tht 
Fisheries KxhibUion (188^) is of its kind one of the most extra^ 
ordinary things in Knghsh art. As a political designer, while 
distingiiJ-shed for wit and font, fie was invai'iably refined and 
good-humoured to the uttermost; yet it is es.sentially as an artist 
thaf lie takes his Idgliest pJmr. He died on the 3rd of August 
1910, 

At. H. SjurJmann, I'hr History of ihimh (Loudon, 1895)- 

SAMBUCA, Sambute, Sambiut, Sambite, Sambuouk, an 
urn lent stringed instrument of Asiatic origin generally supposed 
lo be a small triangular harp ol shrill tone (Ansi. Quint. Meib. 
11. p. jof). 'i'he sambuca was probably identical with the 
i’hoeriicj.in sabnha and the Aramaic sabka, the Greek form being 
irap/J.‘AV- l ii^‘ •‘^tibka is mentioned in Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15, where 
It l.^ ciioneously translated sackbul. 'i'he .sambuca has been 
compared to the military engiru* ol the same; name by some 
(laswcal writers; Polybius likens it to a rope ladder; others 
dcs( ribe it as hoal-shaped. Among tlie musical in.struments 
Known, the Kgvjitian nany^a best answers to these descriptions. 

I bese defmiLiohs are doiiblli-ss re.sponsible for the medieval 
ilrawmgs representing the sarubuea as a kind of tiimbourine/ 
lor l.->i(l or elsewhere defines tlie symphonia as a tambourine. 
During the middle ages llie word sambuca was applied (i) to a 
stringed instrument aliout which little eaii be discovered, (2) to 
a wind iiislriirnenl made Ironi the wood of tlie elder tree (.vam- 
buens). in an old glossar) {P'undyrubcn^ i. 368), article rdoyl 
(Ihite), llii* surnliueti is said to be a kind of flute. “ Sambuca vcl 
sainbucus est quaedam arbor parva et mollis, unde Iiaee sambuca 
csl qiuitckim species symjihoniui! tpii fit de illu arbore.” Isidor 
oi S(!ville {Etym, 2. 20) describes it as “ Sambuca in musicis 
Species est symphoniurum. Est enim genus hgni Iragilts unde el 
Ulnae compoiiuritur.” In a glossary by J^apias ol Lombardy 
(c. 1053), first printed at Milan in 1476, the sambuca is described 
as !i (Mtliaru, which in that century was generally glossed " harp,” 
t.t\ “ Sambuca^ genus cytherac rusticac.” 

Ill Tristan (75^3-72) the knight is enumerating to King Markt 
all the instruments upon which h(‘ can play, the sambmt being 
the last mentioned : 

" \Vu/- 1st daz, lieber iiia.in ? 

— IXiz veste Scitspid daz ich Irann." 

In a Kitin-h'rench glossary (M.S. at Montpelier, 11 . no, 
lol. 212 V.) I’salterium - sambue. During the later middle age.s 
sambuca was often translated sai'kbuL in the vocabularies, 
w'heth(T merely from tlie plionetic similarity of the two words 
has not yet been established. The great Iloulogne Psalter 
(\i. e.) contains, among otlier laneiful instruments wliieh an- 
evidently intended to illustrate the equally vagui* and fanciful 
descriptions of instruments in the apocryphal letter of S. 
jemme, ad Dardanum, a Sambuca, which rcsemliles a somewhat 
jiiunitive sackbul {(f.v.) without tlie bell joint. It is reproduced 
liy Coussemaker, Lacroix and Viullet-le-Duc, and has given 
ri.se lo endless discussions without leading lo any satisfactory 
solution. (K. S ) 

SAMLAND, a peninsula of Germany, in the province of East 
Prussia, on the IJaltic. It separates the Frisches ilaff on the W. 
from the Kurisches HafT on the N.E., and is bounded on the S. 
bv the ri\’er Pregel and on the E. by the Deime. Its shape is 
oblong ; it is 43 m. long, and 18 broad, and has an area of 900 
sq. m. The .surface is mostly flat, but on the W. sand-hills rise 
to a height of 300 ft. The chief product is amber. The former 
t'piscopal see of Samland was founded by Pope Innocent, JV. 
in 1249 and subordinated to the archbishop of Riga. ^IJ|shop 
Georg von Polcnlz embraced the Reformation in iM3^?fcind in 
1525 the district was incorporated with the duchy of Prussia. 

See Keusch, Sayen dcs preussischtm Samlandss (2ncl ed., KouigN- 
fM*rg, 1H63) ; JankownUy, Das Samland dnd setno B0f>l^krrung 
(Ko.iig’ilxTg, ii)02) : Ht-n.sel, Samland Wegweiser (4th ed., Kdnigs- 
lierg, iiiu;i)) ; and the Vrkundenbuc^ des Histunis Samland, edited by 
Wdlky and Meiidthal (Leipzigj^^-1904). ^ 

‘ See Michael Mus. (Wolfenb^t^ »6i8), p. 248 

<uid pi. 42, where the illustration dteaembles Ubybounne, but the 
description mentions strings, showing that author lumseli wa.s 


8AHNAN, SiMNAN, or Semnan, a small province of Persia, 
which, including the city and district of Damghan, is generall) 
known as “ Samnan va Damghan.” It is bounded on the W. 
by the districts of Khar (the ancient Choara) and Firuzkuh, on 
the N. by Mazandaran, and on the E. by Shahrud and Bostam. 
Ill the S. it extends beyond the oasis of Jendek in the desert N. 
of Yezd. Its northern part is still known as Komush or Komish, 
the ancient Commlsene. The revenue amounts to about £7000 
per annum. 

Samnan, the capital of the province, is situated 145 m. E. 
of Teheran, on the high road thence to Meshed, at an altitude of 
3740 ft. in 35‘' 34' N., 53^^“ 22' E. It has a pt pulation of about 
10,000, post and telegraph offices, and a fine minaret, built in the 
12th century. It exports pistachios, almonds and coarse tobacco. 
A dialect with many old Persian forms and resembling the Mazan- 
daran dialect is spoken. 

A. lloutum-Schiiidler, " Bcricht iiber d. Samndn Dialert," Zeitsek. 
d. nwrgenl. Gesellschaft, vol. xxxji. (1878). 

SAMNITES, the name given by the Romans to the warlike 
tribes inhabiting the mountainous centre of the S. halt of Italy. 
The word Sammies was not the name, so far as we know, used 
by the Samnites themselves, which would seem rather to have 
been (the Oscan form of) the word which in Latin appears as 
Sabini (see below). The ending of Samnites seems to be con- 
nected with the name by which they were known to tlu‘ Greeks 
of the (.ampanian coasl, which by Uie time ol I'olybius had 
become I'anlrai ; and it is in connexion with the Greeks of 
('umae and Naples that we first hear of the collision bcfween 
Rome and the Samnites.'*^ We know both from tradition and 
from surviving inscriptions (sec Osca Lingua and R. S. Gonway, 
The Italic LhalcctSy pp. 169 to 206) that they spoke Oscan ; 
and tradition n corcls that the Samnites were an offshoot of the 
Sabines (sec i\g, I'estus, p. 326 Mueller). On two inscriptions, 
ol which one is unfortunately incomplete, and the other is the 
legend on a coin ol the Social War, wC have the form Safmim, 
which would be in Latin *Sabinium, and is best regarded as 
the nominative or accusative singular, neuter or masculini.*, 
agreeing with some substantive understood, such as nunmiim 
(see R. S. Conway, ibid. pp. 188 and 216). 

The abundance of the elhniea ending in the suffix -no- in 
all the Samnite districts classes llieni unmistakably with the 
great Saline stock, so that linguistic exidence confirms tradition 
(see further Sabini). "ihe Samnites are thus sliown to be 
intimately related to the patrician class at Rome (see LuA’E: 
Ilisioryjod init.)\ so that it was against their own stock that 
Uie Romans had to fight their hardest struggle for the lordship 
of Italy, a struggle which might neviT ha\e arisen but for thi 
geographical acciderU hy which tlie Ixtruscan and Greek settle- 
ments of (unqiaina divided into two liulves the Suilne settle- 
inenls in central It.ily. 

The longest and mo.st important monument oi the ().seun 
language, as it was spoken by the Samnites (in, probably, llie 
3rd century b.o.) is the small bronze tablet, engraved on both 
sides, known as the Tabula Aynonensts, found in 1848 at the 
modem village Agnone, in the heart of the Samnite district, 
not veo^ far from the site of Bovianum, which was the centre 
of Uii^tN. group of Samnites called I'entri (sec below). This 
insij^tion, now preserved in the British Museum, is carefully 
^gllgmved in full Oscan alphabet, and perfectly legible (facsimile 
given by Mommsen, IJniertialtsche Dtalekie, Tal. 7, and by J. 
Zvetaieff, Sylloge inscriptionum Oscarum), The text and com- 
megtory will be found in Conway, op. cit. p. 191 : it contains a 
list jj^dei ties to whom statues were erected in the precinct .sacred 
tq^qics, or some allied divinity, and on the back a list of deities 
to whom altars were erected in the same place. Among those 
whose names are immediately intelligible may be mentioned 
those of " Jo\ e the Ruler ” and of ” Hercules Cerealis.” The other 
names are full of interest for the student of both the languages 

^ For llie difficult questions involved in the obscure and frag- 
mentary accounts of the so-called First Samnite War, which ended 
in 341 B.C., the reader i.s referred to J. Belocli, Campanten, 2nd ed., 
pp. 442 ft., and to the commentators on Livy vii. 29 11. 
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and the religions of ancient Italy. The latest attempts at inter- I 
pretation will be found in R. S. Conway, Dialectorum Italicarum 
exempla selecta (s.v.) and C. D. Buck, Oscofi and Umbrian : 
Grammar^ p. 254. 

Tlie Sanmite towns in or near the upper valley of theVoltumus, 
namely, 'I'elesia, Allifae, Aesernia, and the problematic Phistelia, 
learnt the art of striking coins from their neighbours in ('ampania, 
on the other side of the valley, Compulteria and Venafruni, 
in the 4th century b.c. (see Conway, op, ciL p. 1 

'rhe Samnitu alliance when it first appears in histor>*, in the , 
tth century b.c., included those tribe.s which lay between the i 
Paeligni to the N., the Lucani to the S., the Campani to the VV., ' 
the Frentani and Apuli to the K. : - that is to say, the Hirpini, 
Pentri and (^raceni, and perhaps also the Caudini (J. Beloch. 
Ualtschcr Bundy p. 167, and R. S. Conway, The Italu’ Dialects, 
pp. 169 and 183) ; but with thc.se are sometimes cUissed othei 
friendly and kindred communities in neighbouring te^^ito^}^ 
like the Frentani and Atina (Liv. x. 39). But after the war 
with Pyrrhus the Romans for ever weakened the power of the 
italic tribes by dividing this central mountainous tract into 
two halves. The territorio.s of the Latin colony Ikmi'^entum 
(26S B.c.) and the Agcr Taurasinus (Livy xl. 38, T./.L., i.sl ed., 

1. 30) united that ol Saticula on the \V. (313 u.c.) to that of 
laiceria on the K., and cut off the Hirpini from their kinsmen 
by a broad belt of land under Latin occupation (Velleius Pat. 
i. 14 ; Tav. lx. 26). At the same time Allifae and Venafrum 
became praefectures (Fest. p. 233 M), and the J^atin colony of 
Aescrnl i was founded in 2(13 B.c. in purely Samnite territory to 
command the upper Volturnus \'alley. Wc hear of no further 
resistance in the N. of Samnium till the general rising of Italy 
in qo H.c. ; but the more .southerly Hir[)ini (^.7^) henceforth 
acted independently. (R. s. C.) 

SAMOA, an archijielago in the Pacific Ocean, about 150 m 
N. of Tonga and nearly midway between the New Hebrides and 
'raliiii, 1600 m. from Auckland (New Zealand), 2410 from Sydney 
and 4?oo from San Franci.sco. (Imr Map, .see Pactfic Ocean.) 
It consists of 14 island.s forming a slightly curvv*d cliain from 
W. by N. to E. by S., between 13® 30' and 14'' 30' S., 168^' and 
173“ W. as follows : Savaii, Manono, Apolima, Upolu, lumua- 
tapu, Manna, Nuutele and Nuulua, belonging to (iermany, and 
'lutuila, Anna, Ofu, Olosenga, Tau and Rose, belonging to the 
L'nited States of America. The principal of tliese are Savaii 
(area, ()0o sq. m., pop. 13,200), Upolu (340 s(). m., pop. 18,400), 
Tutuila (54 sq. m., pop. 3800), and the Manna group, which 
includes Tau with Ofu and Olosenga (25 sq. m., pop. 2000). 
.Some of the smaller islands are also tliickly populattd, so that 
the total population is about 39,000, whites numbering about 
500. With the exception of Rose Island, which is an uninhabited 
eoral islet 70 m. E. of its ncare.st neighbour, and therefore 
scan'ely belongs geograpliically to the grou}), all the islands are 
considerably deviated, witli several extinct or quiescent craters 
rising from 2000 ft. in L'poiu to 4000 (Iviua) in Siwaii. Although 
there are no active cones, U])olu has in eompuratively recent 
times Ijeen subject to volcanic disturbances, and according to 
a local tradition, outbreaks must have occurred in llie 17th or 
iHih century. In 1866 a submarine volcano near the islet of 
Olosenga was the scene of a violent commotion, discharging 
rocks and mud to a height of 2000 ft. Earthquakes are not 
uncommon and .sometimes severe. Coral reefs protect the coasts 
in many parts ; they are frequently interrupted, but the passages 
through them are of en difficult of na\'igation. 'I'he whole 
group is abundantly watered, and the igneous soil is mar\'clIously 
fertile. The scenery of the island.s is extremely beautiful. 
Upolu is long and narrow ; it has a backbone of mountains j 
whose flanks are scored with lovely valleys, at the foot of which I 
are flat cultivable tracts. Of its harbours Apia and Saluafaia, i 
both on the N. coast, are most important. Mount Vaea, which 
overlooks Apia and Vailima, the home of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is his burial-place and bears a monument to his mcmor)\ Tutuila, 
the principal island belonging to the United States, resembles 
Upolu, and has on its S. side the harbour of Pago Pago or Pango 
Pango, the finest in the group. 


Climate^ Fima, Fauna, — The climate is moi.st and sometimes 
oppressively hot, though pleasant on the whole. A fine season 
extends from April to September ; u wet .season from Octnln r to 
March. The temjH'raiure is equable— at Apia the mean annual 
temperature is 78^ 1<'., the warmest month l>eing December 
and the colde.st July (73' -70'’!. The prevalent winds, which t^iper 
the heat, are the S.Ji. trades, but VV. wind.s superveni' Irom januar\ 
to Miuch. The archiptiago hes in the trade ol the hen.i' hurricane.^ 
which occur usually 111 this period. On the lOlh ol iMan h iSSy the 
heavy tidal waves created havoc in the harbour ol \pi.’. The 
Am(‘ncan warship “ Nipsic “ was c:ist upon th<* In'inh, Lntt was 
afterwards floated and saxed. 'I'xxo other United Slate.s warships, 
Irciitoii ’* and " V'aiidalia, ” weu' beaten to pieces oil the t'i*ud 
rt*<?f ; and the German warslujis “ Olga ” and “ Lber " were wiedvcd 
witli great loss ol lile. The British warship " Calliope " (Cainaip 
Kam ) wa', in the harlvnir, but succeeded n getting i]i> .steam and, 
ataudmg out to .sc.i, e^capeil de inictjoti. In I Foottwte tu tiisUny 
R. 1 .. Steveii.soii vixidly describes the heroism oi ilir captain and 
trexv. 

i I'lie Samoan lore-ts are remarlcable lor the size .nul xarnty of 
their trees, and the luxuriance and beauty of 1ree-t( rns, creepers 
and jiai'asite.s. Ihe coco-nut palm and breaiMniil ,ir<' ol ]3eciiliar 
value to the inhabitants ; there are sixteen varieties ol ihi one, and 
twenty ol the other. Hard timber trees, oi use 111 boai-buildini;, ., 

1 are e.specialB charaeterislic of Savaii, 

I Of the extremely limited Samonn t.iuna, coiisisling manily ol an 
j indigenous rat, four b])ecies of snaKe^ and a lexv birds, the most 
i interc.sting membei is the Diduiu nlit,'. .x/ri^nras/ri.s, a ground pigeon 
of iridescent greenish-blacK and bnglit chestiinl phnn.ige, x.buh 
lorms a link between the extinet dodo and the hxtrig MTiran 
I ii'yoninac. 

Naines . — 1 he Samoans arc pure Polyiic.sians, and accordiv.g to tlu' 

I Iradition.s ol many Poivne.sian pc’0])le.s Savaii was the leiitre ol 
I dispersion of the race over the J'atdu Oci.ui Irom Hawaii lo New 
Zealand. Apart from tradition, Samoan is the most archaic ol all 
the I’olyne.siaii tongues, and still preserves the organic lei ter s, 
j which iM'comes h ot disajipears 111 neail\ all tie* other arc hijulagu.s. 
j 'Jhus the ieim Savaii itsell, originally Saiai/ii, is supposed to have 
1 Ik'cmi earned by Iht* Samoan wanderers <»ver llie ocean to Jaliili. 
1 New Zealand, the Manpiesas and Sandwiih gioiips, wht'n* it still 
I survnve.s in such variant lorms as Havan, ftawaiki, IJarailn and 
; Hawaii, In any case, the Samoans an* th<‘ most ]MTfeit type of 
Polvnesians, ot a hghl brown colour, splendid physitpie, and luimj- 
j somt regular features, with an average Inight of 3 ft. 10 in. i hen 
! mental and social standard is high airioiig I'atihi j)e()j)les ; they are 
.simple, honoiirabh*, generous uiid hosjutahle, but lirave fighters. 
Their idolatry (jiolylheistic) was unaccomj)ann*d !>>■ human .saenhee. 
The dead wtn* liuned, and then spinis believed ti» Iravd lo a xvj»rl(l 
entered by a jiool at the western extn'inity ot Suv.ui. 'Ihe) have 
lH*come mainly Protestants, Catholics or I\iormoes, hul retain iiianv 
siijierstitions coiiiiet le<! with their native rihgion. Ihe women 
and children are well treated. A youth is not regarded a.s eligiblt; 
10 marry till tattooed from the hi])s to the knees. 'J he princijal 
I (oods ol the S.imoans are vegetables, coio-niit, bread-fruit, fish and 
pork. They are famous as sailors and boal-biulders. Tlie Samoan 
language is soil and Injuid in pronunciation, aiul has been called 
"the Itahaii ol tlie J'aciljc." ft is dilhcnll ti> ham thorough!) , 
oxving to its many inflexions .nid auents, and its being largely a 
language of idioms. (See als»» I olvnkma ) 

Administration and I radi . 'I he Gennan i.sl.’t.ud^ form a crow'ii 
colony. There is an im])enal governoi, having uiidt r him a native 
high chief assist(!d by a native council ; and there are both Gennan 
and native judges and magistrates. The Lipiled States, on assuming 
sovereignty over Tnliula and the islands J,. ol il 111 1000, with the 
w'ntten consent ot the native chafs, a])j)omted a naval governor. 
Cultivation has l)e<Mi exlend<-it under Luroj)eaii and American ruh‘, 
and ill 1904 the export.s from the German islands had reached a value 
of /K.by.so, and those from the American i.slands of £4200. Qipra 
and cocoa beans are the cluef article?; of export. 

History.— It is generally considered that the Manua group was 
.sighted by the Dutch navigator Jacob Ri ggcMcn in 1722, and 
named by him the Baaumann islands after the captain of one (j 1 
I his ships. Louis dc Bougainville obtained a fuller acquaintance 
with the archipelago in 1768, and railed them the Navigators’ 
Islands {iles des N avi^ateurs). This mime is still used. La 
Perouse was among the island.s in 1787, and on 'lutuila lost 
some of his crew in a conflict with scmic natives of Uptdu visiting 
the island. Subsequent explorers were Captain Ld wards of 
the “ Pandora ” in 1791, and Otto von Kot/ebue in 1824. In 
1830 the respected missionary^ Jolin Williams paid his first visit 
to Samoa. Surveys of the archipelago were made by the American 
explorer Charles Wilkes. The islands, (‘.specially Upolu, now 
began to attract American and European (mostly German) 
capitalists, and the Hamburg firm of J. C. Godeffroy & Son 
developed the trade of the island. Meanwhile a series of petty 
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civil wars greatly interfered with the prosperity of the native 
population^ who grouped themselves jnto two opposing political 
parties. Americans and F)urop<uins began to discuss the question 
of annexation, recognizing tlie importanee of the geographical 
posiUon u( the islands. In i«77 American consul hoisted 
his country's hag, but the acUun was repudiated by his govern- 
ment, which, h()wev<*r, in tHjS obtained Pago Pjigo as a coaling 
station and made a trading treaty with the natives. In 1879 
iiermany obtiuned the ]»uil)our of SaJuafata. Great Britain 
i(»il()wed suit, hut under a political arrangement between the 
powers no single power wa.s to appropriate the islands. But 
in 1S87 and iSSS civil war prevailed on the question of the 
.suece.ssion to the native kingshij), the Germans supporting 
I’amascse, and the British and American residents supporting 
Malietoa. After the latter had heem deported by the Germans, 
till- Mfitisli ami Anierieaii support w-as transierred to liis successor, 
■Uat.iafa. In tlie course ol the hghting which ensued .some fifty 
(lerman sailf)r.s and marines were killed or wounded by the 
adherents of Malaafa. A conference between the three powers 
was thereupiiin held at Berlin, and a treaty was executed by tliosc 
)»ow(:i h and by Samoa, on the 14th ot June 1SH9, by virtue of which 
tne independiincc and autonomy ol Ihe islands were guaranteed, 
Mahetoa was restored as king, and the three powers constituted 
themselves practically a protectorate over Samoa, and provided 
a duel jusliee and a iiresidc'nt of the municipality of Apia, to 
be apjHiinted by them, to aid in carrying out the provisions of 
the treaty. Tlie government was administered under this treaty, 
but with eoiisiderable friction, until the end of 1898, when, 
upon the death of Malietoa, two rival candidates tor the throne 
again appeared, and llu; chief justice selected by the three powers 
decifled apiinst the claims of Mataafa, and in favour of a boy, 
lVluIiet()a Tami, a relative of the deceased Malietoa. Civil war 
immediately eiLsued, m which several American and Britisli 
olhcxTs and sailors were killed by the natives, the Germans 
upliolding the ^laims of Mataafa, and the British and Americans 
supporting the rival candidate. The three powers tlureupun 
sent a commission to Samoa to investigate and adjust the 
difficulties. The situation, however, was iound to be so com- 
plicated and embarrassing that, early in 1900, the so-called 
Berlin treaty was abrogated, Great Britain withdrew her claims 
to any portion of thi* islands and rticeixcd compensation from 
Germany by concessions in other parts ol the world, and the 
United States witlidrew from all the islands W, of Tutuila. 
In 1902 the king ot Sweden, as arbitrator under a convention 
sign(‘d at Wuslungion in 1899, decided that Great Britain and 
the United Stales were liable for injuries due to action taken by 
their representatives during the militar>' operations of 1899. 

Si-e UolH'rt Uoui., Steveiiso 1, A footnote U> (Lomlou, 1802), 

ami Vailima Letters (I.o!uloii, 1H95) , G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred 
\ ears Af^o and Lon\i Before (LoiiUou, 1S84) ; W. B. Cliurchward, Aiv 
L-onsulale. ut Samoa (Lumloa, 1H.S7) ; J. H. Stair, Old Samoa (Lx)uclou, 
1897) ; Mary S. Boyd, Onr Stolen Summer (Loudon, 1900) ; L. P. 
Cdiurcliilf SanofU I 'mu (Lo iJoii, ; Journal des museums 

(ll.unl)mg, ihyi 1874), (J. Kwxnx, Samoa, das Land ’die 
Leule und die Mission (iierliii 1H99) ; (). Samoa, dii Perk 

der Siidsee (Btirliii, lyoo) ; I*. Ki iiiecKe, Samoa (Berlin, 1901) ; 

Kramer, Du Samoa Inseln (StuttKart, 1902 .scq.) ; parliamentary 
papers, Correspondeme nspettiim t)w Affairs of Samoa (London, 
1890, itc.), and igoa {Samoa, Cd. 1089 for the arbitration of the 
king ol Sweden. 

SAMOS, one of the principal and most fertile of the islands 
m the Aegean Sea that closely adjoin the mainland oi Asia Minor, 
from which it is separated by a strait of only about a mile in 
width. It is about 27 m. in length, by about 14 in its greatest 
breadth, and is occupied throughout tlte greater part ol its extent 
by a range of inountuins, of which the highest summit, near its 
we.^Leni extremity, called Mount Kerkis, is 47215 ft. high. This 
ranp is in fact a continuation of that ol Mount Mycaic on the 
mainland, of which tlie promontory of 'I'rogihum, immediately 
opposite to the city of Samos, formed the extreme point, Samos 
is trilmtary to Turkey in tlie sum of £2700 annually, but other- 
wise is practically an independent principality, governed by a 
prince ot Greek nationality nominated by the Porte. As chief 
of the escecutive power the prince is assisted by a senate of lour 


members, chosen by him out ot eight candidates nominated by 
the four districts of the island — Vathy, Chora, Marathocumbo 
and Carlovasi, The legislative power belongs to a chamber of 
36 depulie.s, presided over by the metropolitan. The seat of 
the government is Vathy (6000). 'I’here is a telephone service. 
The island is remarkably fertile, and a great portion of it is 
covered with vineyards, the wine from the Vathy grapes enjoying 
a specially high reputation. There are three ports : Vathy, 
Tcgani and ( arlovasi. The population in 1900 was about 54,830, 
not comprising 15,000 natives of Samos inhabiting the adjoining 
coasts. The predominant religion is the Orthodox Greek, the 
metropolitan district including Samos and Icaria. In 1900 there 
were 634 foreigners on the island (523 Hellenes, 13 Germans, 
29 Preneh, 28 Austrians and 24 of other nationalities). 

History . — Coiiceruiiig the earhest hi.story ol Samos htcrary tradi- 
tion IS singularly deft;ctive. A I the time of Uk* great migrations it 
received an Ionian popukition which trueed its origin to Kpidaurus 
in Argohs. By the ylli tt tilnry’ j;.c. it had become one of tlie leading 
commercial centres oi Cireeee. This early prosperity of the Samians 
seems largely due to the island’s position near the end of tlie Macandcr 
and C*iystei trade-routes, which lacihtated the importation ol tex- 
tiles from iiiiier Asia Minor. But tlie Samiuiis also dtveloped an 
exteiisivr oversea commerce. 'I hey helped to open up trade with 
(In* Black Sea and with Lgvpt, and were credited with having 
been the first (ireeks to reach the Straits of Gibraltar, llun 
commerce brought them into close relations with Cyrene, and jirob- 
ahiy also witJi Corinth and Chalcis, but made them bitter rivals oi 
their neighbours of Miletus, 'rUe feud between these two states 
broke out into open strife dining the Le Ian tine War (7th century 
JJ.c.), with which we may connect a Samian innovation in Greek 
naval warlaie, the use oi the trireme. The result ol this confiicl 
was to confinn the supremacy of the Milesians in eastern waters 
lor tlie time being ; but in the (ith century the insular position ol 
vSamos preservt d it from those aggrc'ssions at the hands of Asiatic 
kings to which Miletus was hencelorth exposed. About 555 b.c., 
when the existing oligarihy was overturned by the tyrant Bolycrales 
{q.v.), bamos reached the height of its prosiierity. Us navy not only 
piotected it from invasion, but ruled supreme hi Aegean waier.s. 

I he city w'as lieautified w'ith pubhi works, and its school of sculptors, 
metal-workers and engineers acliieved high repute (see below). 
Alter Bolycrales' death Samos sullered a .severe blow when tlie 
I'ersiaus coiujuered and partly depopiiUled tlie island. It luul 
regained much of its power wlien in 499 it joined the general revolt 
of the lonions against IVrsia ; but owing to its long-standing 
jealousy uf Miletus it rendered indifferent sc'cvice, and al tlie decisive 
battle ol Lade (494) part ol its contingent of sixty ships was guiUy 
oi downright tie.uhery. In 479 tin* Samians led the revolt .igaiiist 
Bersia. In tlie Dehan League lin y held a posit uin of special pri\ ilt gc 
and remained actively loyal to Athens until 440, when a dispute willi 
Miletus, which tin* Athenians laid decided against Uiein, induced 
them to secede. With a fleet ol “^ixty .sliijis tiiey held lhe»i own lor 
some time against a large AUiemaii fled led by Bench's himsell, 
but alter a i>iotructed siegi' were forced to cai)itulat(‘ and degraded 
to the rank of tributary state. At the end oi the I*cloj>onnesian 
War Samos aj>pe.ars as one of the most loyal dependencies of Athens ; 
it served as a l)ast; for the naval war against the I’cloponnesians, 
and as a temjiorary home ol the Athenian dtiuocracy during the 
revolution of the Tour Iliimired at Athens (41 1 n c.), and in llu last 
f.tage of the war was rewardi-d wuth the Athenian f^anchi^e. I his 
friendly attitude towards Athens was tlie result of a senes ol political 
revolutions which ended m the estabhshmeiit ol a democracy. 
After the dowulall of Athens Samos was besieged by Ly.sanch r and 
again placi-d under an oligarchy. In 394 the withdrawal oi the 
Spartan navv induced the island to declare its indepciidcnct' and re- 
establish a democracy, but by the peace of Antalcidas (387) it fell 
again under Persian dominion. It was recovered by tlie Atlienians 
in 3(^ alttii a siege ol eleven months, and received a .strong body 
ol mihbiry settliTs. After the Samian War (322), when Athens was 
deprived of Samos, the vicissitiidrs of the island can no longer be 
followed, h'or some time (about 275 270 n.c.) it served a.s a bas<‘ foi 
the Egyptian fleet, at other periods it recognized the ovcrlordshqi 
of Syna ; in 189 B.c. it was transferred by the Romans to the king', 
of Bergamum. Enrolled from 133 m 1 U«; Roman jirovince of A.sia, 
it sided with Aristonicus (132) and Mithradates (88) against its 
overlbrd, and consequently forfeited its autonomy, whuh it only 
temporarily recovered between the reigns of Augustus and Vespasian. 
Nevertheleas, Samos remained conuparatively flourishing, and was 
able to coiitesl with Smyrna and Ephesus tlie title " first citj- ol 
Ionia ” . it was chiefly noted as a health re^^ort and tor the manu- 
facture of pottery (see liclow). Under Byzantine rule Samos l)ecaine 
the head ol the Aegean theme (military district). After tlie 13th 
century it passed through much Uit; same clianges of government as 
clyob (</.i’.), and, like the latter island, became the prcmerly of the 
(ienoese firm ot Giustiniani (i 346- 1 566) . At the time of the 'furkish 
conquest it was severely depopulate, and had to fie provided witli 
new M't tiers, partly Albanians. 
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During Ihe Greek War of Independence Samos lK>re a conspicuous ' 
part, and it was in the strait t>taween the island and Mount Mycale 
that Canaris set fire to and blt-w up aTurkisii Ingate, in the presence 
of the army that had been assembled ior tfie invasion of the island, 

A success tliat led to the abundonmcnl of the enterprise, ami Samos 
hold its own to the very end of the war. On the conclusion of 
pcact the island was indei'd u^aiu handed over to tht* l urks, but 
unci 1^35 JiJLa held an exceptionally advantageous jiositiou, being 

II fact sell-governed, though tnbuuiry to the Turkish empire, and 
ruled by a Greek governor nominated by the Porte, who bears the 
uilo ol " Prince oi Samos," but supported and controlled by 0. 
Cirook council and assembly. I'he prosperity ol tin* ir.huid btkiis 
wiLnes.-, to the wivdom of tlu^ arrangement. Its principal article ol 
export IS it.N wine, wluch was celebrated in anciimt limes, and still 
enjoys a high reputation in tlio Lc'vaut. It exports also silk, oil, 
raisins and other dried fruits. 

The ancient capital, wluch bon* the name ol tlie island, was 
situated on the S. coast at the modetii 'ligatu, directly ojiposite to 
the juomontory of Mycale, liie toica il>ell .idjouung the sea and 
haiiiig a large artificial jiort, the remiuns ol wluch are still \isible. 
as are the aiiaent walls that .surrounded the summit of a hill whicli 
ri.-.es immediately above it, and now bears the name ol Aslvpaiae.i. 
'riU’ formed the acropoli.s ol the aiic.ienl city, which m its lloiaislung 
tjim-.s covered the .slopes of Mount Anipeliis down to tie* .shore. 'J Ir- 
atjaeduct cut through the lull by Polsciutes mav still be seen. 
Troiii this city a road led direct to the* tai-lamed tenijile of Hera, 
wluch was situated clo.se; to the .sliore, where its site is still maile d 
by a .single column, but even Uuit berelt ol it.-, ciipital. This Irag- 
uieiit, wluidi has given to tlie neigUliourmg lieadiaiid the name ol 
Cajio Colonna, is ail that remains sianding ol the lemph' tUal wa* 
extolled by Hcro<lotus as the largest lie liad ever seen. an»l which 
vied m splendour as well as 111 celebrity with lhatoi Diana at l•.J^hc^sus. 
Though so little ol the temiilc remaiii.s, Die jilan ol it has beer 
ascerLaiiU'd, and its dimensions found lullv to vtTify the* .isseiiioii 
of Hi rodiilii.s, as compared witii all other ttieeiv bunples exi.sliiig 

III his tune, thougli if was atti'iwards surpassed b>' llie hiler temple 
at J\;pljesu.s. 

The modern capital o* tlie island was, until ieceutJ>, at a place 
culled Ivhora, about i m. jiom the sea and Irom (he si tech theauoieiU 
city ; but .since the change in tlie j)olilic 4 iJ coiidifion of ^aiuos tlie 
cajMlal ]i u been transferreil to Vath> , situated at the lu ad oi a deeji 
ba> on the N. coast, which has beeonie the resuieuei' oi the pnnc.e 
.-Uid the .cat of government. IJere a new amii has gicnvn up, well 
liiiib uid p.ived, with a ccmv'enieiit Juirboiir. 

Samoi was cclebrub'd m aucienl limes a.s the birth-place of l^ythii- 
goras. His name ami figure an* louad on cuius of the cit\ of imjH'iial 
(late. It was also conspicuous in tlu; history ol .111, luiving jmidiiced 
Ml early Limes a k Uoi’I oi sculjitur conimeucirg with Klr)ecus and 
Theodoriis, wlio au iHiid t<i U...ve luvenird tie' art ol c.r.tirig statues 
Ml brou/e. Iviioeeiis was also the ai eluted ol tlu femple of Hera, 
i’he '.'as\:> ol .Smjuos are among (Jic nu^st cluiracteiistjc jiroducts 01 
louiau jiottery m the 0 th century. The uaiiie Sanimu ware, often 
given to a kind of red jiottery found wherevei there are Koiuaii 

Uleiue'its, has no scientific value. It !■» denv< d from a j)a.s:vige in 
l’liu>, xxxv. lOo sfjej. Anotlier lamous Sami.ui sciiiptoi.' was 

I’vth.igora.s, who migrated to Khegiuni. 

See Herodotus, esjiecially book ni. , I luu ydides, esj)ecially books 
1, and viii. ; Xenojilicm, Ilcllcnna, books i. u. ; Sli.dio xiv. pj*. 

; H. L. Hicks and ti. In Hill, O/ee/' IJntoynul Jnsori/4ion.'> 
(Oxiord, lyoi). No. ol ; 11 . V. Head, Ihslona \itmoyum (Oxford, 
iiSS?), |)|), 515-3x8 ; Panofka, iiVi Samioruni (Heilm, ; Curtins, 

UyliHndi;n zur (ie.iJiiohtfj v</r .San/u.^ (\\'e:,el, i.'''73) ; H. In Toz( r, 
IslaiuL of Utc Aegean (l.o.idon, . J. BosJdan, Jms toniitUicu 

uHi! 'Idltsi-hen Nckropoloi. ( 1 .. il. 15 . ; M. O D. C. ; D. Ciii.) 

SAMOSATA a afAoiraTd, -uTon', f’tol. v. J5 § 31 ; blriibo 
x\ I. 749), culled ni Arubit' literature Suineisat,^ is now rcjiresentcd 
by lh(. village of Sanisilt, ocrupying a corner of the ancient .site. 
On a broad jilain 1500 ft. above seadevel, iiLunosata practically 
iii:iri;s tlie place wluif the mountain course of tlu- ICiijihrales 
end.s (sec MiiSOi‘UTAWi.v). Wlien the water i.s hi;;h enough it 
js possible to descend in a fnicP in one day to lllrejik. 'The rocky 
ixinivs contain many aiicier.l cave- dwellings. 

TIu' stele found tiieri’ and jxuhli.shed In Jfiimann and Tuchslein 
{lu.ieyi in Kleinasim u. NordSyrtm^ Atla.s, plate xlix. 
shows that it was at :ii> early time a iliLiIt'* cenfre, probably 
marking an iinportauL «oulc acro.ss the Bii ph rates ; whetb'-r 
or not it the place where later the I’cnsian "royal road’' 
crossed the Kuplirates, in Strabo s time it was connected by c 
bridge with a Seleucia on the iMe.sopoiainian side, and it is now 
connected by road with Severek ami Jiiarbekr and witii Rakka, 
connecting furtlicr, through Kdc.s.sa and Ilairan, with other 
eastward routes. The 11 il t ite .sculjxtured object referred to above 

^ Not to be confused, as Yaqfit icniarks, with Shairsliat, the 
classical Arsainosuta (Pfoi. v, 13). 


show.s influences of an Assyrian type (P. Jensen, Hittiier u. 
Arf/teitter, i8g8, 13) ; but no cuneiform text referring to San^osuta 
by name seems yet to have been published. Kummukh, however, 
the district to which it belonged, was overrun by early Assyrian 
kings. In consequence of revolt it wa.s made an Assyrian 
province in 708 B.c. When the Assyrian empire pa.sscd througli 
the hands of Babylon and JVrsia into those ol tlie successors ol 
Alexander, Samosata was the capital of Kummukh, called in 
I tireek Commugene. How .soon it became a (ireek city do 
; not know. Although Us ruler Ptolemy renounced idiegiance to 
i Antioehus IV. the dynasty of Iranian origin which ruled at 
Samosata, described by Strabo (/.r.) as u fortified city in a very 
, fertile if not extensive district, allied itself with the Scleucids, 
and bore the d\ nastie name ol Antioehus. There, not long uflei 
the little kingdom was in a.d. 72 made a jiroviiii'e by the Romans, 
j and its capital reeei\ed the additional name ot I'lavia (Suet, 
j J>.sy>. 8; Lutrojj. 8. m). the celebrated tireik writer Lucian 
: the Satirist was born in the 2iid eeiitury (see Li ( Ian), and more 
than a century later another J.iieiaii, kntivvii us the Martyr, and 
Paul called “ of Sanio.saUi." The leiiiains of u fine a(|uedue.t that 
once bri»ught water Iroin Die Kiakhta Cliai, wliich begins some 
; 6 in. above ihe town, are prubabl) ol the 31 d century a.d. (Ciog. 
JoHTii. viii. 323). I'nder Const ai it me SumosaUi gave place as 
eajjital of Lujih/aten.sis to llienipolis (Malal. Chum. xiii. p. 
317). It was at Samosata that Juluin liud ships made in hi., 
expedition against Sapor, and il was a natural ert s.smg-plaee 
in the struggle bi iwirn lleraeliu.s and Chosroes m tlie 7th 
century. Mas udi in the 10th ceiilury .says it was known also as 
KoTat at-Tm (“ the Cla\ Castle ”). Jl was one i.l the strong 
I fortres.ses included in the county of J-.iJe.ssu {<pv.). In the i3lh 
century, according', to Vaijrit, one of its (juarlers was exclusively 
inhabited by Armenians. It is now a Kurdish village, wliie.li m 
1894 consisted oi alHmt 100 1 10 uses, three oi which v. ere Armenian 
! {Gtng. Jottrn. vm. 322). 

' SAMOTHRACE ('Turk. Scmadrvl:), an island in the N. of the 
Aegean Sea, nearly opposite the moiilh of the llfbriis, and lying 
I N. of Jmbros and N.Jv. of Lemnos. The island is a ku7,a of thi 
j Lemnos sanjak, and has a population of 3500, nearly all Greek, 
j It IS still called Samuthraki, and tliough of .small extent is, next 
I to Mount Alltos, by far the most important natural feature m 
this pjirt ol the Aa’geiin, from its great elevation thx* group ot 
I mounUiins which occupies almost the whole island rising to the 
I lieight of 5240 11. Jt.s eonsjiieiious character is attested by a 
well-known ]>as.sagi* in the Huul (xiii. 32 ), wliere the po(“t repre- 
I sents Poseidon as taking jxosl on this lofty summit In survey 
' the plain of '^I'roy and llie contest Ixtween the Greeks and the 
'Trojans. 'This mouu Lamous character and the ubsenee of any 
tolerable harbour — Jdiriy, in enumerating the iskinds of the 
I Aegean, calls it “ imporluosissima omnium ’’ prevented it 
irom ever attaining to any jiolilieal importance, but il enjoyed 
great celebrity horn it.s cojinexiou with the worship of the 
('.»BEIRI (r/.?;.), a mysterious triad ol divinities, conremmg whom 
very little is known, liiil who apjjcar, like all the similar deities 
venerated in different parts of Greece, to have been a remnant 
of a previou.sly existing J"ela.sgic mythology. Herodotus ex- 
jircssly tells us that the "orgies” which weie celebrated at 
Samothrare were deriv'ed from the Pelasgians (ii. 51). 'I'he only 
occasion on which the island is mentioned in history js during 
the c.xpedilion of Xerxes (im . 480), when tlie S;unolhraeians 
sent a contingent to the JVrsiun fleet, on(‘ ship ol which bore a 
eonsj3ieuous part in the battle of Salantis (Herod, viii. 90). 
lint the island appears to liiivt always enjoyed the advantage 
of autonomy, probably on ae.coiml of its .sacred clmracter, and 
even in the time of Pliny it ranked as a tree state. Sik h was :Uil' 

I the reputation oi its mysteries tliul (iermanicus endeavonri-cf 
I to visit the i.sland, but was driven off adverse winds ('Ta^’. 
I Ann. ii. 54). 

After visits by travellers, including Cynae ol Ancona (1444), 
Richter (1822) and Kiepert (1842), Samothrace was exjilored in 
1857 by C'onze, who jiublcdiea an account of it, and of the larger 
j neighbouring i.slands, m i860. Tiie " Victory of Soniotlirace,” 
I setup by Demetrius Poiiorcetes c, 305 n.c., w^as cliscoN cred in the 
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island in , 80 .,, and i.s now in the Uuvre. Tl.o andenl city, of | 
which tlic rums urc called PulaeopK)Ii, was situated on the N 
side of the island close to the sea ; its site is clearly mark^, and ^ 
consideratile remains still exist of the ancient walls, which were ! 
built in massive Cyclopean style, as well as of the sanctuary of 
the faheiri, and other tem|>les and edifices of Ptolemaic and : 
lat'T date. The modern village is on the hill above. 
eonsidiralile simnge fishery is carried on round the coasts by ; 
traders frojn Smyrna. On the N. roust are much-frequented 
hot sulphur fn 1H73 imd 1875 excavations were carried 

out under the Aiisirun govermiieni 

Conze Ii‘cise auf >ii‘n Inseln (Jrs 1 hralaschen Meeres (Hanover, 
iS(io) CoTi/e, Ilausi-rand Nicmaim, An htiulogtschc U ntersuchunqen 
uiif Samolinuiir (Vienna, 1.S75 and 1H80) . H. F. Tozev, islaniLs of 
the Aet^ran (London, iSoo). 

SAMOVAR (Russ. Kamovaru), an urn ^or making tea after the 
Knssiari fashion ; it is usually of copper, and is kept boiling by a 
tube filled with liv(‘ charcoal passing through the centre. The 
vvrfirrl is usually taken in Kns-,ia lo mean “ sdf-boiler ” (mmu, 
self, and har;il, lioil), hut it i.s more probably an adapUition of a | 
'I’atar word sauuhar, a tea-urn. | 

SAMOYEDES, a tribe of the Ural-Altaic group, scattered in 
.small groups over an immen.se area, from the Alt.ti mountains 
flown Pie ha.sins of the Ob and Yenisei, and along the .sliores ol 
the Arctic ocean from tlie mouth ol the latter river to the White 
Sea. 'J’he tribe may be subdivided into three main groups : 
(a) 'I’he ^'uraks in the coast region from the Winisei to the White 
S('a : (h) the Tavghi Samoyedrs, between the Yenisei and the 
Kliatiin[ja ; (r) the Ostiak Samoyedcs, intermingled with 

t)stiaks, to the S. of the others, in the forest regions of Tobolsk 
and Yeniseisk. Their whole numlier may be estimated at from 
20,000 to 25,000. Thi‘ so-called Samoyedes inliabiting the S. 
of the governments of 1’oinsk and \’eniseisk have been much 
und'T I'atar influence and fipj^ear to be of a different stork ; 
thrir sub-groups are the Kamasin Tatars, the Kaibal.s, the 
Motors, the ll^tirs, the Raragasscs and the Samoyedes of tlie 
middle Ob. 

The ])roprr ])lace of the Samoyedi s among the Ural-Altaiansisvery 
flifhcult to iletf'rimiie. As to their iiresont name, signifying in its I 
jiresent Kussiaii snelbug " self-eaters," many ingenious ilKKiries ' 
iuiv(‘ been ivlvam ed, but that proposed by SchreiiK, wIk) derived the \ 
na.iu *' Samo yi-les " from ‘‘ Syroyadtsy," or " raw-eaters," leaves 
imieh b» be desired. Perliaps the etvnu.logv oiiglil lo Iv sought in ; 
«|iiitr aiiotlier direction, nanudy, in the likene.ss to Suomi. The ' 
i/jiirjes assumed by the Samoyedes tlu’tnselves are Hazovo and 
NyaiiyAz. The Ostiaks know them uiuler the names of Orghoy, or ' 
W'orkho, both ol which recall the Dgriaus ; tlie name of Hiii i.s also , 
in usi* among the Ostiaks, and that of Yaron among the Syrgenians j 

The language now spoken by the Samoyedes belongs to the Finno- 1 
Dgnaii group, ami is allied to Finnish but luis a more copious system 
of suthxes (see Finno-IJc:ric). It is a sonorous sjieech, pleasant to the* I 
'■iC . .No fewer than three separate dialects and a dozen sub-dialects j 
.Uf known m it. 

The com.hisions deducible from their antUrojiological features 
apart from the general difficulty of arriving at safe conclusions on | 
this grounil alone, on account of the variability of the ethnological ' 
type under various conditions of hfe are also rather indefinite | 
riie Samoyinlt's are recognized as ha\'ing the face more flattened than 
undoubtedlv L'innish stocks ; tlieir eyes are narrower, their com 
plexion and hair ilarker. Zuyev dcscrilx'.s them as like th<‘ Tnngusi's, 
witli flatteiu'd nose, thick lips, little beard and black, hard hair. 
At linst sight they may be mistaken for Clstiaks --csjx*cially on the 
(>b but they are undoubtedly diflerent. t'astrfm consu'ers them 
as a nuKtnre of IJgrians with Mongolians, and Zograf as brachy 
cephalii, Mongolians Quatrefages cias.ses them, together with the 
VogiiLs, as two famiUes of the Ugrian sub-branch, this last, together 
with the .Sabmes (I Apps), fonning part of tlie Ugnan or Boreal branch 
of the yellow or Mnngohc race 

It IS j)rolmV)le that fonnorly the Samoyedes occupied the Altai 
mountains, whence they were driven N. by Turco-Tatars. Thus, 
the Kaibals left the Sayan moiintainB and took possession of the 
Abakan steppe (Minusiiisk region), almiuloned by Uie Kirghizes, 
in the earlier years ol kist century, and in N.!-:. Russia the Zynans 
are still dnving the Samoyedes larlher N., towards the Arctic coast. 
Since the researches of Schrenk it may be reganled as settled that in 
liistorical times the Samoyedes were inhabitants of the so-called 
Ugria in tlic northern Urals, while Radlov consitiers that tlie number- 
less graves containing remains of tlie Bronze Period which are 
scattered throughout W. Siberia, on the Altai, and on the Yenisei in 
tht‘ Minusinsk region, arc relics of Ugro- Samoyedes. According to 
Ids views this nation, very numerous at that epoch— which preceded 


the Iron-Period civilization of the Turco-Tatars,— were jiretty well 
acquainted with mining ; the remains of their mines, sometimes 50 ft. 
deep, and of the furnaces where they melted copper, tin and gold, are 
very numerous ; their weapons of a hard bronze, their pots (one of 
which weighs 75 It)), and their melted and polished bronze and golden 
decorations testify to a liigh development of artistic feeling and 
industnal skill, strangely contrasting with the low level reached by 
their earthenware. Ihey were not nomads, but husbandmen, and 
their irrigation canals are .still to be soon. They kept horses (though 
in small numbers), sheep and goats, but no traces of their rearing 
homed cattle have yet been found. The Turkish invasion of S. 
Silxiria, which took place in the 5th century, drove them larlher N., 
and probably reduced most of them to slavery. 

The Samoyedes, who now' maintain thcnisclvcs by hunting and 
fishmg on the lower Db, partly mixed in the S. with Ostiaks, recall the 
condition of the inliabilants of }-ranc.e and Gennany at the epoch ol 
the reindeer. Clothed in skins, like the troglodytes of the VVesi ’’. 
they make use of the same implements in bone and stone, eat 
carnivorous animals- the wolf included — and cherish the same 
sujiersUlions (of which those regarding the teeth of the bear are 
perhaps the mo.st characteristic) as were current among the Stone- 
Penod inhabitants ol W, hiirojie. Their heaps of reindeer horns and 
.skulls — memorials of religious ceremonies — are exactly similar to 
those dating from the similar perioil of civilization in N. Germany. 
1‘lieir huts often resemble the w'ell-known stone huts of the Esqui- 
maux ; their graves are mere boxes left in the tundra. The religion if, 
ietislnsin mixed with Shaman ism, tin shaman (tadp-bci) Ixing a 
repre.sentativi' of the gn at divimly, the Num. The Yalinal peninsula, 
w'liere tht‘y iind great lacililies lor hunting, is es]>ecially venerated by 
the Ob Ostiak SamoyvMles, and there they have one ol their chief 
idols, Khesi' 'l liev are more independent than the (XstiaUs, less 
yielding in character, although as hospitable as their neighbours. 
They are said to be disappearing owing to the use of ardent spirits 
and the pre\<ilence of sn allpox. They still maintain the high 
standard ot honesty mentioned by historical ilociimcnts, and 
never will take anylhing lidt m the tundra or alioiit the houses by 
their neighbours. 'I'he \ iirak Samoyedes are courageous and 
warlike ; they ollered armed resistance to the Russian invaders, and 
il is only since the beginmtig ol the century that they have paid 
tribute. 1 'he exact number ol the Ostiak Samoyedes is not known ; 
the 'I'avghi Samoyedes may number about 1000, and the A'liraks, 
mixed with the former, an > estimated at (>000 m Obdotsk (about 130 
settled), 5000 111 l'.uro])ean Russia in the tiindra.s ol the Mezen. and 
about 350 in Yeniseisk. 

t)l the S. Samoyedes, who are completely 'latarized, the Iwltirs 
Jive by agticultur<‘ and cattle-bret'ding in the Abakan steppe. They 
]irole.ss ( hnstianity, and speak a language closely resembling that of 
the Sagai 'I’utars. 'Jhe Kaibals, or Koibals, can hardly be distin- 
guished Irom the Minusinsk Tatars, and support thenriselvcs by rear- 
ing cattle. Custr^n considers that thu'e ol tluir stems are of Ostiak 
origin, the remainder being SanioyiMlic. The Kan. asms, in the 
Kansk ebstnet of Yeniseisk, are cither herdsmen or agriculturists 
They speak a language with an admixture of Tatar words, and some 
of their slenis con lam a large 'I'atar element. The intere.simg 
nomadic tribe ol Karagasses, m the i^ayan mountains, is di.sajiiiear- 
iiig ; the few representatives are rapidly losing their anlhrnpological 
leatures, their Turkisli language and their distinctive dress. The 
Motors are now liltli' more than a men.ory. One portion of the 
tribe emigrated to China and was there exterminated ; the remainder 
hav** disapjieared among the Tuba '1 atars and the Soyotes. Tlie 
Samoyedes on the Ob in Tom.sk may number about 7000; thev 
have adopted the Russian manner of hie, but have aifliculty m 
carrying on agriculture, ami an- a jioverty- stricken population w'ith 
little prosjieet ol holding tlu-ir own. 

The works oi M A. Castren are still the best authority on the 
Sanioyeue.s. See Graniniatik dev bamciyedtsc hen Sprache 7 i (1854) ; 
J)uiionary (1855) ; Etlmolo^iuhc Vurlesuti^n^ uber die aliatsiheti 
Viilker (1857) ; Versuch einer kmbaltsthcn und karagassisi hen 
Shvaihlehre (1857). See also A. Middcndorl, Reise in den dussersien 
JNorden und Osten ^ibirtent, (1875). 

SAMPAN, the name of the typical light boat of far Eastern 
rivers and coastal waters ; it is usually propelled by a single 
scull over the stern, and the centre and after part is covered 
by an awning or screen of matting. The word is said to be 
C hinese, san, thin, and pan, board. Others take it to be of Malay 
. origin. 

i SAMPIERDARENA (San Pier d' Arena, i.e. St Peter of the 
1 Sands), a town of Liguria, Italy, in the province of ( 5 enoa, 2.1 m. 
I by rail W. of tht‘ «-ity of that name. 16 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
I (1906) 37,582 (town); 43,654 (commune). It is practically a 
I suburb of Genoa and contains a number of handsome palaces. 
' including the Palazzo Spinola and the Palazzo Scassi, both 
probably built by G. Alessi. Tt has l-iecome a place of great 
industrial and commercial activity, the Ansaldo ship-building 
; yard l)eing the most important of its workshops. Near the 
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neighbourinj; town ol C.'ornigliano is a bridge, where Moss^na ! 
signed the capitulation of Genoa. 

SAMPLE (through the 0 . Fr. essemple, from Lat. exemplum ; 
a doublet of “ example ”), a small portion of merchandise taken 
from the whole to serve as a specimen or evidence of the whole ; | 
hence a pattern or model. Sale by sample obviates the necessity | 
on the part of sellers of keeping largo quantities of goods on | 
promises unsuitable for storage, and on the part of buyers of 
having to make a special visit to inspect the goods in bulk. 
"I'lie sale of goods liy sample is dealt with in England by the Sale , 
of Goods Act i8p3, s. 15, which provides that a contract of sale | 
sliall be a contract for sale by sample where there is a term in the 
contract, express or implied, to tliat -effect. In the case of such ' 
a contract, there must be (a) an ijiiplied condition that the bulk 
shall correspond with the sample in quality ; (h) an implied 
condition that the buyer shall have a reasonable opportunity 
ut coinjiaring the bulk with the sample ; (r) an implied condition 
th.il the goods shnll be free from any defect, rendering them 
unmerchantable, which would not lie apparent on reasonable 
examination of the sample. (See also Sali ok Goods.) 

SAMPLER (from (). hr. nsfmplatrr, witii dropping of initial 
a. Late Lat. exemplartam, from exemplum, exampk- ; it is a 
doublet of “ examplar ” or “ cxcmpler,” as “ .sample is ol 
“example ”), a model or pattern to be copied, particularly a 
small rectangular piece of embroidery worked on can^'as or other 
mal< riiil as a pattern or example of a beginner's skill in needle 
work, as a means of leaciiing the stitches. Down to compara 
tivcly ]V('ent times every little girl worked lier “ sampler,” and 
e\am[»l'‘s of 17th-century work art' still iound and have become 
the object of the collector's sean'h. They usually contained 
llu' al])habct, the worker’s name, the date, and Bible texts, 
^'erses, mottoes, the whole surrounded with some conventional 
design. 

tIk' earliest in existence is dated and is in the 

Vii Uiria and .-Mlierl .Museum, Soutli KcMisiugton (sec M. B. lluish, 
Samplers and Tapestvv Emhroidrri/“^, 1000, and List of Samplers tn 1 
the Victoria and Albert Musexim, South Aciis; ni^lon, Hoard ol l^duca j 
tion, South Kensington, tooo) ■ 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM THOMAS (18-40- ipos). American naval 
commander, was born at Halmyra, New York, on the c)th ol 
c'chniary 1840, and graduated at the head of his class from 
the U.S. Naval Academy in 1861. In this year he was promoleii ! 
to master, and in the following N'lxir was made lieutenant, lit* ' 
was executive oflicer in the “ Batapsco ” when she was blown up ' 
in (Barleston D irlwr in Januaiy 1865. He served on distant , 
sUtions and (1868-1871 and i876-i87H)at the Naval Academy, j 
and became lieulcnant'Commander in j 86() and commande- ■ 
in 1874. He was a member of the Tntcrmitional Prime Meridian 
and rime Conference in i8S4,and of the Board of Fortifications 
in 1885 1886 ; was superintendent ot the Naval Academy from 
1886 to 1890; and was promoted to captain and serv'cd as 
delegate at the International Maritime C onfenaice at Washington 
in 1S89. lie was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in 1893-1897. j 
About 95 % 01 the guns employed in the Spanish- American War . 
were made under his superintendence. His influence was felt | 
decisively in the distribution of guns and armour, and in the ' 
training of the personnel of the \\’d\y. He superintended the | 
gunner)' training and prepared a new drill-book for the fleet. 1 
In February 1898 Sampson, then a captain, was president of 
Hoard of Inquiry as to the cause of destruction of the “ Maine. ' 
At the outbreak of the war wnth Spain he was placed in charge ; 
of the N. Atlantic sq adron, and conducted the blockade of 
Cuba. When it was known that Admiral Cervera, with a Spanish 
fleet, had left the Cape Verde Islands, Sampson withdrew a 
force from the blockade to cruise in the Windward I’assage, 
and made an attack upon the forts at San Juan, Porto Rico^ 
After his return to the coast of Cuba he conducted the blockade 
of Santiago, and the ships under his command destroyed the 
Spanish vessels when they issued from the harbor of Santiago 
and attempted to escape (see Spanish ■ American War). 
Sampson himself was not actually present at the battle, having 
started for Siboney just before it began to confer with General j 
Shiiftcr, commanding the land forces. He reached the scene 


of battle as the last Spanish vessel surrendered, and the engage- 
ment was fought in accordance with his instruction.s. He was 
promoted to commodore in 1898, to rear-admiral on the 3rd 
of March 1899, and was made commandant of the Bn.ston 
(Charlestown) Navy ^klrd in October of tlie s.ime year. He died 
on the 6th of May 1902. * 

SAMSON (cf. Heb. shrmesh, sun ”), in the Bible, tlie antagonist 
of the Philistines, reckoned as one of the ” judges ” of Israel 
(Judg. XV. 20, xvi. 31) ; the .stor\' itself (Judg. xiii. 2-xvi«3U7). 
however, represents him not as a judge but as a popular licro 
of vast strength and sarcastic humour. He is consecraletl 
from his birth to be a Nazarite or religious devotee (eh. xiii , 
cf. Samuel), and it is possible that this was conceived simply 
! as a vow of re\t:nge, which is the meaning it would have in an 
Arab story (\\ . R. Smith). But he is inspired by no serious 
religious or patriotic purpose, and becomi's the enemy of the 
Philistines only from jrer.sonal motives of revenge, the one 
j passion which is stronger in him than the love ol women The 
stories of his exploits arc plainly taken from the mouths of the 
I people and havi* all the appearance of folk-talcs, not iminixi‘(l 
j with mythical motives. Samson commenced his career iw' 

1 strangling a lion on his w'liy to visit a l^hilistine wom.ni. On 
: his p’turn he found that the carcase, like the skull of Oiiesilus 
(Herod, v. 114), was occupied by a swarm ol bees ; he took th'* 

; honey and the incident suggested a riildle. 'I'he narrative oi 
Samson marriage and ridiile is of peculiar interest as a rccoid 
; of mamiiTs ; specially noteworthy is the custom of the wile 
! remaining w'ith her parents after marriage.* His next exploit, 

I an act ol revenge for the faithlissness ot his wife, W'us to eatih 
j 300 foxes and set llu'ca loo.se in the fields with firebrands tied 
' to their tails. (Analogous cii.sloms, c.g. the Roman Cerealiii, 
i are referred to in G, F. Moore's Commentary, p. 341.) The 
. Philistines retaliated by burning her and her father's househo!<h 
j and S.inison in his turn smote them “ hip and thigh ” and .slew 
a thousand men w'ith the jaw'bone of an ass.- 'I'he storv has 
apparently been infinenced l>y the existence of a rock, calleil 
by reason of its shape, ” Ass's Jawbone,” Irom which issued a 
fmmt.'iin called hvdiakhbre, ‘‘the .spring of the caller” (a name 
for the partridge). The well-known removal of the gaUs of 
Gaza to Hebron, 40 m. distant- no journey of fh(> Sabbath- 
day ” (Milton, has been nindered .still more 

marv'ellous h)' a later exaggeration (\\i 2). Junally the I’hilis- 
tine Delilah {q>v.) worms out ol Samson the secret of his strengtli, 
and by shaving his head*’ renders him an easy captive. He 
IS blinded and ))nt to menial work, and a.s his hair grow's again 
his invincible strength returns. At a fe.stival of Dagon he is 
led out before the Philistines in the temple, and by pulling down 
the hou.se upon thi’ir heads kills more at his deatli than in all 
his life-time. 

Points of similarit)' Initween Samson and the Haby Ionian 
Gilgarnesh, the Egy'ptian Horus-Ra and Hercules, have been 
observed by many writers, and it has been inferred that th(‘ 
whole stor)" of Samson is a sokvr myth. His name, and the 
proximity of Bcth-shome.sh (” house of the sun ”) to his father s 
home, favour the view that mythical elements have attached 
themselves to what may have been originally a legendary 
figure of the ^unites, the tribe whose subsequent fortunes 

* In Judg. xiv i-io the narrativi lia.s been revised , r»rauually 
Samson went down alone tf> 'rimnath to contract his niarnage 
The metrical riddle and its answer are thus translated by G. F. Moore 
{Sacred Hooks of the Old Testamfint • Judges) : 

" Out of the eater came somethinp to f'at, 

\n(l out of the strong came something sweet “ 

“ If W'ith my hcilcr ye did not plough, 

Ye had not fount) out my ridtlle, J trow.” 

No doubt the Hebrews, Uke the .Arabs, were fonr! oi enigmas ; bit 
I Kings X I, and Ency, Bthltca, .s v. “ Riddle.” 

* Tlie punning couplet of the original is thus rendered by Ck V 
Moore : “ with the lawbone of an a.ss. I a-ssaiJed my assailants " 
(more literally '* I piled them m heaps,” nr ptrhaps ” flayed tliem 
clean ”). 

For the hair as thi‘ scat of strengtli cf. J. G. Frar.tT, (loldrn 
Hou^h^ iii. 390 set) In ch. xiii. tlie consecration of tin u.'ur is 
regarded different ly. 



SAMSON— SAMUEL OF NEHARDEA 


art' narratef! in ihe chapters immediately following (Judg. 
xvii.-x\ ill.). , , 

Oii ilic mythological intcrprctatiorKS, sec lurther td Stucken, 
Mttkil. J vnriicrasiat. (.csclU, (iy<i2), iv. 54 (with references); 
VolhT, Arvl'ten unit dir lUh-I (Leiden, lyoy) pp. 11^-132; 

A leremiiiH, Aik reatament w> lAchie des alien Onents (I^eipzip, 
lyofl), p]>. 47h and tJie eoiTimentanes on the Book of Jupohs 

^ 

SAMSON (i i3c;-i2ii), ahlxit of St Edmund’s, was educated 
in Fjp-is and hfOiirne a teacher in Norfolk, the county of his 
l)irth. In ii^h Jk* cMiered the great Benedictine abbey of St 
Edmund s ns a monk and was chosen abbot in February 1182. 
He was a randiil and vigilant guardian of the ]>ropcrty of the 
iibhcr, but he Inund time to attend royal councils and to take 
pa'M ill pnMic business; also he was frequently entrusted with 
eoiii'ui uons from the po]>e. During the absence of Richard J. 
irom .'.ngland he acted with vigour against John and visited the 
king in his prFon in (iermany. lie did some building at the 
iblu y, where he died on the ^olh of December 1211. Samson is 
uiinous fur the encoiir.igiiinent which he gave to the town of 
bury Sl ICdmunds, tiie liberties of which he extended in spite 
of ills own monks. Jli.s name is most fiimiliar owing to the 
references to him in Girlyle’s Past and Present. 

St:(j llu! chronicle of jocedyn of Brakeloud in vol. i. of the 
Memoriul', of Si EihmtnJ'b Ablw\\ edited by T. Arnold (iftyo) ; and 
J. Iv. (dvrii, Stray Siudie'^ (i*Stj2). 

SAMSON, JOSEPH ISIDORE (lyiyv^^Ti)' French actor and 
pi lywTiglU, was horn at St Denis on the 2nd ol July 1793, the 
son of a restaurant keeper. lie took the first prize for comedy 
at the Conserv'atoire in married an actress with whom he 
toured France, and came to the Comedie I'YanyaLse in i82<>. 
Here lie remained until 1863, creating more ih.m 250 parts. 
He became a professor at the ( onsenailoirc in 1829, and under 
him Rachel, Rose Cheri (1S24 iSfn), the Brohaiis and others 
were trained. He wrote several comedies, among them l.a 
lU‘llr-]\lcrr cl Ir gendre (182(1), and J.a Famillc poisson (i84()). 
Samson died iif Baris on the 28th of March 1871. 

SAMSUN (anc. Amisus)^ the chief town of the Janik sanjak 
of the Trebizond vilayet of Asiatic 'J'urkcy, situated on the S. 
coast of the Black Sea between the deltas of the Kizil and Yeshii 
Irinak.s. Bop. about 15,000, two-thirds ('hristian. Jt is con- 
nected by metalled roads with Sivas mid KaLsarieh, and by sea 
with (’onstantinoplc. It is a thris'ing town, and the outlet for 
the trade of the Sivits vilayet. Steamers lie about i m. from 
the shore in an open road.stead, and in winter landing is some- 
times impossible. Its district is one of the firincipa] sourced of 
Turkish tobacco, a whole variety of whicli i.s known as “ Samsun.” 
Samsiin exports cereals, toliacco and wool. Both exports and 
imjiorts are about stationary, the Angora railway liaving neutral- 
ized any tendency to rise. Amisus, which stooil on a promontory 
about m. N.W. of Saimsun, wa.s, next to Sino]>c, the most 
ilourishing of the Dreek settlements on the Kuxine, and under 
the kings of Bontus it was a ricli trading town. By the ist 
century it had displaced Sinope as the N. port of thi; great 
trade route from Central Asia, luicl later it was one of the chief 
towns of tlie Comneni of d'rebizond. There arc still a few 
remains uF the Greek settlement. (D. G. H.) 

SAMUEL, a prominent figure in Old Testament history, was 
boru at Rainah and was dedicated to the sei^icc of Yahweh 
at the .sanctuary of Shiloh where his youth was spent with Eli 
(7.7'.).’ Here he announced the impending fate of the priesthood 
and gained reputation throughout Israel as a prophet. Best 
known as “ king-maker,” two distinct accounts arc preserved 
of his share in tlie institution of the monarchy. In one, the 
I'hilislines ovei ihrow Israel at Ebeit'v.er near Aphek, Eli’s sons 

' 'I'lu* name Satiutd {Sh^.miX'el), on the analogy of Ponuel, Reucl, 
soema to moan ” name (ir. mam testation) ot ICl " (God). Other 
interpretations are "posterity of God” or ‘‘his name (shifnd\ 
iterhaps Yahweh 's) is God." " Heard of God," l-wted on 1 Sam. i. 20, 
IS quite impossible and the interpretation of the ])assage is rtsally 
only appropriate to Saul (" the asked one ") : the two names are 
somelmies confuS'*d in the Septuagint {linev. Pih col 4303, n. 3). 
Ramah is presumably er-Kfim, 5 m. N. of Jerusalem (probably the 
Ailmathaea of Matt, xwii. 57), or BPi Rtma, W. ol jil]Ilia (Gilgal), 
and \ W. of Heitin, t.r. Bethel (ef. the Kamathaim of i Macc. xi. 34). 


are slain, and the ark is aiptured (i Sam. iv.). After a period of 
oppression, Samuel suddenly reappears as a great religious 
leader of Israel, summons the people to return to Yahweh, and 
convenes a national as.sembly at Mizpah. The Philistines are 
defeated at Ebenezer (near Mizpah) tlirough the direct inter- 
position of Yahweh, and Samuel rules peacefully as a theocratic 
judge (vii). But in his old age the elders demand a king, his sons 
are corrupt, a monarchy and a military leader are wanted (viii. 
3, 5, 20). The request for a monarchy is a deliberate offence 
against Yahweh (viii. 7, cf. x. 19, xii. 12) ; nevertheless, an 
assembly is called, and the people are warned of the drawbacks 
of monarchical institutions (viii. 11-21 ; note the milder attitude 
in Deut. xvii. 14-20). At Mizpah, after another solemn warning, 
the sacred lot is taken and falls upon Saul of Henj:imin, who, 
however, i.s not al first unanimously accepted (x. 17-27^.). About 
a month Liter (x. 27/y ; .see Revi.sed Version, margin), Saul — with 
Samuel (xi. 7) • leads an army of Israel and Judah to deliver 
Jabesh-Gilead from the Ammonile.s, and is now recognized as 
king. Samuel in a farewell address formally abdicates his oltirc, 
reviews the pa.st hi.story, and, after convincing the pcojde of the 
responsibility they had incurred in choo.sing a king, promises 
to remain alw'ays their intercessor (xii., ct. Jcr. xv. i). So, 
according to one view, Samuel's death marks a vital change in 
the fortunes of Israel (xxv. i, xxviii. 3, 6, 15). But, according 
to an earlier account, instead of a stoto of peiice after the defeat 
of the Philistines (vii. 14) the people groan under their yoke, and 
the position of Israel moves Yahweh to pity. Samuel is a local 
seer consulted b)' Saul, and is bidden by Yahweh to see in the 
youtli the future ruler. Saul is privately ant>inted and receives 
various signs as proof of his new destiny (ix. i x. 16). Despite 
the straitened circumstances ot Israel, an army is mustered, a 
sudden blow is struck at the Philistines, and, as before, .super- 
natural asstslanee is at hand. The Hebrews who had fled across 
the Jordan (xiii. 7). or wlio had sought refuge in caverns (xiii. 6, 
xiv. 11), or had joined the enemy (xie. 21), rallied together and 
a decisive victory is obtained. Tliat the.se tw'o accounts are 
ab.solutely eontradielory is novv generally recognized by Biblical 
scholars, and it is to the former (and later) of them that the simple 
story of Samuel’s youth at Shiloh will belong. Next we find that 
Samuel’s interi it on behalf of the Israelite king is transferred 
to David, the founder of the Judaean dynasty, and it is his 
part to announce the rejection of Saul and Yahweh \s new 
decision (xiii. 7/^-1 50, xv. 10-35, xxviii. 17), to anoint the young 
David, and, as head of a small communit\" of prophets, to 
protect him from the hostility of Saul (xvi. 113, xix. 18-24). 

All ibfsi' fcalurrs in tbr liii- of Satmu-l rcHeet the varying traditions 
regarding a hj.;ure who, liho Klijali and Rlesha, held an iin|iorlanl 
place ill N. Lsraelilc history. Thai In- was an JqiliratliiU* an<l lived 
at Ramah may only be due to the inconioration ol one cyi.h' ol 
specifically kxial tradition ; the name of lii.s jn’andlalher (eroham 
(or Jerahnieel, so Scptua,4iiit) suggests a .southern origin, and one 
may compare the relation beiwi en Saul and the Kenites (1 Sam. 
XV. ()) or Ji'hu ainl the Ki'chabilvs (2 ]Cni”,s x. i s). Ihit, alihoiigh 
his great victory in 1 Sam. vii. may implv that he was jiropcrly a 
secular leader, eoiiiparable to Othniel, Gideon or jephthah (see 
I Sam. xii. II, cf. Heb. xi. 32), tlie idea of non -hereditary rulers over 
all Israel in the pre-iiionaT'cliica] age is a later theory (.see J looks). 
Howevei , v) I’poch-makiiig an event as tlie institution of the monarchy 
naturall}’' hekl a prominent place in lati i idi iis and encouraged the 
growth of tradition. The Saul who became the first king of N. 
Israel must needs be indebted to the influence of tlie prophet (cf. 
Jehu in 2 Kings ix.). While the lignre of Samuel grows in grandeur, 
the disa.strous fate of Saul iiniled explanation, which is found in his 
previous acts of disobedience (i Sam. xv., xxviii. i( iS ; cf Aliab, 

1 King.s XX. 35-43). Further, w'hile on the one side the institution 
of the monarchy is subsequently regarded as hostile to the pre- 
tMUinence of Y ahweh, Samuel's connexion with the histtny of J>avid 
belongs to a relatively late stage jii the history of the wrilleu tradi- 
tions W'here events art' viewed from a specifically Judaean aspect. 
Samuel's ilamo ultimately beconns a b5'-word for the inauguration 

and observance of religious custom (see 1 Chron. ix. 22, xxvi. 28, 

2 Chron, xxxv. 18, Ps. xcix. 0, Ecclub. xlvi. 13 stiq.). According tz> 
the late posl-exilic genealogies he was of Levitical origin (1 Chron. 
vi, 28, 33). See further J) wiD ; S.mvriei., Books of ; Saul. 

(S. A. C.) 

SAMUEL OF NEHARDEA, usually called AIaf Samuel or 
Yarhtnai (f. 165-^. 257), Babylonian R;.bbi, was bom in 
Nahardea in BaWlonia and died there c. 257. He is associated 



SAMUEL, BOOKS OF 


with the fame of his great contemporary Rab (Abba Araka 
g.v.). Besides his mastery in the traditional Law, which added 
much to Uic growing reputuion of the Rabbinic Academy of 
his native town, Samuel was fanieil for his scientihe attainments. 
In particular his knowledge of astronomy was profound, and he 
was one of the first to compile a Calendar of the Jewish year, 
thus preparing the way for the fixation of llte festivals by means 
of scientific culcuLitions. But Samuels fame lesls on the 
service which he rendered in adapting the life t)f the Jew^s of the 
diaspora to the law of the land. ‘‘ The law of the State is binding 
law',” was the principle whuii Siimucl enunciated, liere carrying 
to its logical outcome the admonition of Jeremiah. When the 
king of Persia, Shapui, captured Ma^aca-Caesarea, the Cappa- 
dorian capital, Samuel refused to mourn for the 12,000 Jew's 
wiio lost their lives in its defence. As (Jraetz says : “ To Jeremiah 
and Mar Samuel Judaism owes tlu- possibility of existence in a 
toreign country.” 

Stv Oraetz, Histotv of the Jews (English translation), vol ii. 

\ li. xix (I. A ) 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, two books of the Old Testament, which 
m the Jewish canon are ranked among the Former Prophets 
(Jobhua-Kings), in contra.st to the Latter ITophets 
tJoaaad division into two Hike the two 

coatentM. Hebrew books of Kings) follows the Septiiagint and 
the Vulgate, wliose four books of “ kingdoms ” 
correspond to the Hebrew U)okb of Sainu» l and Kings. Both 
Samuel and Kings, liki* Judges, arc made up of a series of extracts 
and abstracts from x’arious sources, worki'd over from time to 
time: by successive editors, and freely handled by copyists down 
to a comparatively late dale, as Ls shown by the numerous 
and often important \'ariati()ns bctwci’n tlu* llcbrcw text and 
the Greek version (Septuaginl). 'I'he main redaction of Judges 
and Kings wa.s made under the influence of the ideas which 
<'liaracterize Deuteronomy, that is, after the reforms ascribed 
U) Josiah (2 K 1 .gs xxiii.) ; but in Samuel the ” DeuteronomLstic ” 
hand is much less prominent and tlie clironological system which 
runs through Judges and Kings (K',<:ur.s only S])oradically. The 
book of Samuel completes the iiistory of llie “judges” of Israel, 
(iilh century n.c.), and begins by relating tlic events wliich 
led to the institution of tiic monarchy under Saul, the part played 
by Samuel being especially prominent (1 Sam. i.-'siv.). The 
interest is tlien translcrred to David, the founder of the Judaean 
dynasty, and his early life is narrated with great wealth of detail. 
As Saul loses the divine favour, David’s position advances 
until, after tlie deatli oi Saul and thi! overthrow of Israel, he 
gains tlie allegiance of a disorganized peojde (i Sam. xv.-2 Sam. 
iv.), and Jerusalem Ik’c'oiiics the centre oi his cmjiire (v.-viii.) 
— c. 1000 n.c. A nioie connected narrative is now given of 
the Iiistory of David (ix.-xx.), which is separated from the account 
ol Ills deatli and Solomon's accession (1 Kings i.ii,)by an appendix 
of mi.siellaneous contents (xxi.-xxiv.). Three lines of interest 
are to be recognized: (a) that naturally taken by Israel (the 
northern kingdom) in the hLstory of its first king, Saul ; (h) 
the leiiding po.sitiiju of the piophets in the politkal and religious 
events ; and (r) the superiority of the Judaean dynasty, a feature 
of paramount importance in the study of a book which has come 
ultimately through Jiidae;in hands. (On the ambiguity of the 
name “ Israel,” see Jews, § 5). 

Tiool ol till' (livcrsily ol sources is found in tlie varying character 

01 the narratives (liistoncal, rmnantic, &c.) ; in the different literary 
styles (annalistic, detailed and vivid, Deutcronomic) ; in the represen- 
tation of (lidercnt ‘dand^ liiits and tastes; in the concluding sum-* 
manes, T Sam. xiv 47-51 compared with xv., 2 Sam. viii. compared 
willi X. ; in the douiile Usts m 2 Sam. viii. 15-iS, xx. 23-26, &c. 
The religious views are so varied that a single winter or even a single 
age cannot be jiostulated ; note esjiecially i Sam. xv. 22 .scq. con- 
trasted witli the u.se of terapliim 111 xix. 13, and the diflcrunt con-^ 
ceptions of Yahweh (l Sam. xii. 21 seep, xv. 22 and xxvi. 19, &c.).' 

* It is of course iica*Rsary to note GiR'fuUy whctln r the n hgious 
ideas have any real chronological value. Thus, i Sam. xvii. 36. 
46 seq. contain ideas of ^'ahwell charax lCTistic of exilic and post-exilic 
wntmgs (swT. K. Cheyne, En<y. Utb. col. 1755), but no proof of an 
early date is furnished by xxvi. igft (cf. Kuth i. 16, i Kuigs xx. 23, 

2 Kings xvii. 26 set),) ; or 2 Sam. xxiv. j (cf. i Kings xxii 20, Ezek. 
xlv. 9), or 2 Sam. xxi. 1 (note drought as the punishment for riot 


Unsystematic additions ajipear to have bi*en made from time to 
time on a consider.ililc scale, and we not seldom find tvvo accounts 
ol the same events which not only difit;r in rh-tail but are certainlx 
of very different ilate. Thus, the saying “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?** (1 Sam. x. 12) finds another exjjlatiation in xix. iS-24. 
where Samuel hohls a new position as Iiead of a community ol 
prophets anti the wonls are adapted to an incident in tlie histot^ of 
David, who flees ttor/h (not south) and is wondrously preservTd. 
'ITic episode, witli the interview' lietwecn Saul and Samuel, and 
witli its iiiterestmg attitude to Saul and to tlie prophets, was evi- 
dently unknown to the writer of xv. 33. Other and inon jiroliumtl 
diflercnces relating to the rise oi tlie monarchy (^ 2), the career of 
(§ 3) David's conquest ot Jerusalem (§ 4) rejiresent irrr- 
coiicildble historical backgrouiul. 

The first pari of the Ixjok is conrerned with Samuel and Saul 
The introductory ureount (i.-iv.ia) of the birth, dedication and 
calling of the young prophet Samuel i.s a valuable 
picture ot religious life at the sancluary at Shiloh, r/oo of 
It is connected by' the jirojihecy oi tlie jnmislmienl 
of the house ol FJi (iii. 1 1 siitp) with tiie defeat ol 
Israelites by tlie Pliilisliiies at IvUenezer near Ajfliek, Ihi* loss of 
the ark (iv. lA-zz), and its subsequent fortunes (v .-\'ii. 1). A 
Phihstine oppression of twenty years ends when Samuel, here 
the recognized “ judge ” oi Isiiu l, gain.s a great victory at 
Ebenezer near Mizpah (\ ii.). llul the oviTthrow of the Philistines 
IS also ascribed to Saul (xiv.), there is no room for both in the 
liLstory of the prophet (see vii. 14), and it is now generally 
recognized that two conilieLing repie.sen tat ions ha\'e been com- 
bined. In one {a) Siimuel, alter his victory, continues to jule 
peacefully as a theocratic jiidgt‘ over the Israelites, the people 
demand a king, and although Iheir request is viewed us hostile 
to the worshij) of Yahweh the tribes are summoned at Mizpali 
and tlu sa(Tt;d lot falls upon Saul of Benjamin (vii. viii. x. 
17-27). jlul in the other (b) the I’hilistines have oceu])ied the 
heart of the land, the Israelites are thoroughly disorganized, 
and tlieir rnLserable condition moves N'ahweh to send as a deliverer 
the otherwise unknown Saul, who Is anointed by Samuel, a .seer 
of load renown (ix. j-x. ib, xiii. xiv.). I'he cotjclusion of the 
lornier is found in SamuePs farewell address (xii.) and the entire 
representation of Samuel's position, Saul's rise, and the character- 
istic attitude towards the monarcliy (xiii. 7, x. 19, xii. 12, el. 
pent, xvii, 14-20, Jiidg. viii. 22 .seq., llos. xiii. 4, xiii. 11), separate 
it sharply from the relatively IragnimiUiry narrative in {b) . 
see further Samuel. The lormer, now predominating, account 
{a) is that of the Deuleronomic school, and, although a riimi' 
ing narrative, apjiairs on closer inspecticai to be biised upon 
earlier sources ol different origin. 'J'lie account ol JCli, Shiloh 
iuid the ark (i.-iii.) is the nalural prelude to iv.-vii. 1, where, 
however, we lo.se sight of Samuel and the projihecy. 'I’he 
puncsliment of Ivli and his sons (iv.) becomes a pa.s.sing interest, 
and the fate ol thi* ark is by no means so central an idea as its 
worider-wtirking in the Philistine territory. Moreover, tlui sequel 
ol the defeat in iv. is not suited, although other allusions to iht 
fall of Shiloh (Jer. vii. 12-15, ^txvi. 6, y, J\s. Ixxviii. Oo si)q.), 
and tlie sul).se(|uent reappearance ol the priestly family at Nob 
(xxi. .seep) have led most scholars to the conclusion that a fuller 
account of the events must have been exUint. A narratix e of 
kdi and the priesthood of Shiloh lais probably been vi.sed to form 
an introduction to Samuel's victory (vii.), and it has been supple' 
inented piirlly by the account of the early lib* ot the future 
prophet and judge (note the present abrupt introduction of Eli 
in 1. 3) and partly by narratives ol the history of tlie ark (v. 
seq.). 'J’liat this section was handled at a relatively late period 
IS cle.ar not only from the presence ol tlie Deutcronomic projfliccy 
ui ii. 27-36 (see § 6), but also irom the insertion of liunnah’s 
psalm (ii. i-io)— the prototyjM- of the “Magnificat” — a post 
exilic pa.ssage, “ probably composed in celebration of some 
national su(Te.ss ” (Driver), the prc.M nt .suitability of whicli 
rests upon the mtcrprctati^Mi placed on ver.se 5. 

For tho more fragmentary account of Saul's rise (ix. i-x. iG, xiii. 
2-7«, I5^^-23, xiv. x-47), .see alovf, page 194. Chapter xi., where hi 
leads Israel and j iidah to the rescue of their kinsmen of Jabesti-Cik>a< . 


rebuilding the temple, Hag. i. ; or for not attending the feast of 
Taberaaclcs, Zccli. .\iv. 16-19). 
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represents a situation which belouB. to iu) rather than to the state 
of chaos rcpioM-ntrcJ in (/>) . il (iescribtrs fio^’ the newlv-clectcd king 
proved lu.s wortJ) (cf. x. 27, x*- compiler has used a 

story in wJiicli Saul is a pnvate individual of Gibeah, whither the 
messengers came in the course of their mission (xi. 4 seqj. This 
valuable narrative is of quite distinct origin. Further, Samuels 
siie/'cli includes lumself aiming the past judges (xii. 11, cf. vii.), and 
refers to an Ammoniti* invasion (0. 12), The latter finds no place 
in the jircseiit history, ultliough the local stor>' of Jephthah's de- 
liverance of Gilead (Judg xi.) has been treated as the occasion of a 
gcncTal AmmoniU' opjiression, which leads to an IsracUtc gathering, 
also^at Mupali (Judg. x, 7, 0, 17). For other evidence of com- 
jiositencss in this .section, see A. l^ds, Etudt.s de theologie (Paris, 
1001), pj). 250 .-'S4, and below’, § b. 

Saul. - .Saul’s reign is introduced in xiii. i where a blank 
has been left for his age at accession (some MSS. insert “ thirty ”) ; 

the duration of his reign is also textually uncertain. 

1 formula is parallel to that in 2 Sam. ii. 10 seq., 
otSauL 4 stq., and frequently in the Book of Kings, with the 

additional feature that the age at accession, there 
usually confined to the Judaean kings, is here given for the 
Israelite Saul and his son Tshbosheth (t.r. Islihaal). The summary 
in xiv. 47 s'j(|. is evidently by an admirer ; it is immediately 
followed by a referenee to the conlinuous Philistine warfare 
(v. 52, contra.st vii. 13) which forms an introduction to the life 
of David. This summary gives a picture of Saul’s ability and 
position which differs so markedly from the .suh.soquent more 
extensive narratives of David’s histor)^ that its genuineness has 
sometimes been (|uestioned ; nevertheless il is substantiated 
by the old poem quoted from the Book of Jashar in 2 Sam. i. 
KP27, and a fundamental divergence In the traditions may Ix’ 
assumed. Similarly in 2 Sam. ii. 8-Toa, the length of IshbaaPs 
reign conflicts with the history of David (ii. n and iv. t-v. 3), 
and the reorganization of (north) Israel wnth the aid of Abner 
does not accord witli other traditions which represent David 
as the deliverer of (all ?) l.sracl from the Philistine yoke (iii. 
18, xix. 9). But ii. 8'ioa, in common with i Sam. xiii. i, xiv. 
47-51 (cf. ulsti the introduction in i Sam. vii. 2 and the con- 
clusion vii. 15-17), are of a literary character different from the 
detailed narratives ; the rcdaclional or annalistic style is notice- 
able, and they contain features (’haracterislic' of the annals 
which lorm the framework of Kings. ^ In Kings the Israelite 
and Judaean records are kept carefully separate ;uid the in- 
dependent standpoint of each is at once obvious. Here, however, 
much complication arises from the combination of traditions 
of distinct origin : independent records of Saul having been 
revised or supplemented by writers whose interest lay in David, 
l.ittle old tradition of Saul is preserved. The disastrous over- 
throw of Israel in the north (xxxi.) finds its explanation in an 
interview with the dead Samuel (xxviii. 3-25, here a famous 
prophet), where the Israelite catastrophe is foreshadowed, and 
Saul learns that he has lost the favour of Yahwch, and that his 
kingdom will pas.s to David (w. 16-19). Allusion is made to his 
campaign against Amalek (mentioned in xiv. 48 apparently as 
an active enemy), the story of which contains another denuncia- 
tion and again a reference to the coming supremacy of David 
(xv. 28). This peculiar treatment of Saul's history by writers of 
the prophetical school (cf. Ahab in i Kings xx. 35-43) has been 
adapted to the life of David, and the Amalekite war (i Sam. 
XV.) is now the prelude to the anointing of the youth of Bethlehem 
by Samuel (xvi. 1 sqq.). Yet another account of Saul’s rejection 
is found in xiii. 8-14, even before his defeat of the Philistines, 
and Saul is warned of the impending change (cf. t». 13 seq. with 

2 Sam. vii. 11-16). But the incident was evidently unknown 
to the author of chap, xv., and in this subordination of the history 
of Saul to that of David, in the re.shaping of writings by specifically 
Judaean hands, we have a preliminary clue to the literary growth 
of the book. 

'Pile unambiguous allusions in xiii. 13 .seq., xv. 26-28, and the 
anointing of David by Samuel in xvi. are ignored in the narratives of 
th(' relation.s between David and Saul, ot whose first meeting two 


^ Charactenstic expressions of Deuteronomic wnters are found in 
I Sam. XIV. 47 seq. (cp. Judg. ii. 14 sqq.) : similarly in the (north) 
Israelite writer in 2 Kings xiii. 3 sqq. (sec I^NGS). 


contradictory accounts are given (contrast xvi. 21 ^q. and xvii. 
55 sqq )- The independent stories of David place him in the south of 
J udah, an outlaw with a large following, or a vassal of the Philistines ; 
and his raids upon soutli J udaean clans are treated as attacks upon 
Saul’s k^gdom (xxvii. 10-12). But the eajrher stages are extremely 
confused. Two very similar narratives desenbe Saul’s pursuit of 
David in the Judaean desert (xxiv. xxvi.)* Ihe main points arc 
Saul’s confession and his recognition that David would prevail 
(xxvi. 21-25) ; the latter is more emphatic when he foresees that 
David will gain the kingdom of Israel and he adjures him to spare 
his seed (xxiv. 20-22). This la.st feature is prominent in xxiu. 15-18 
(the prelude to xxiv,), where a passage is inserted to describe tUt- 
covenant between David and Saul's son Jonathan. The account 
of David’s flight is equally intricate. The tradition that David slew 
Gohath, brought his head to Jerusalem, and deposited his sword in 
Nob (xvii., cf. xxi. 9, xxii. 10) is incompatible with the simpler notice 
ill 2 Sam. xxj. 19 (i Chron. xx. 5 seeks to avoid the discrepancy) ; 
and even if the name Goliath be a later addition to the story of some 
great exploit (A. K. S. Kennedy, Sam., pp. 122, 149), or a descriptive 
title (W. E. Barnes, Chron., p. 104), it is surely difiicull, on historical 
grounds, to reconcile David'.s recurring fights with the Phihstines 
with his subsequent escape from Saul to Achish of Gath (xxvii. ; 
already anticipated in xxi. 10-15) : see further § 6. Saul’s ji alousy, 
however, is in some way kindled, and there is already a hint at 
David’s succession (xviij. 8 sqq., Sejituagint omits 10 seq.). The 
stories of Merab (xviii. 17-19) and Michal (w. 20 sqq.) are duplicate, 
and a numlK-r ol internal difficulties throughout are only partially 
removed in th<‘ shortt-r text of the Septuagint. In xx. David has 
realued Saul’s hatred ; but Jonathan scarcely credits it, althouph in 
XIX. T-7 Saul had iustrucl(‘d his attendants to slay the youth and lus 
son had effected a reconciliation. This is ignored also in xix. 8-10 
(cf. xvui. 10 .seq., xx. 31 sqq.), and again in nv. 11-17 where J 3 avid is 
saved by Michal lus wife (see xxv. 44), and in vv. 18-24 (David with 
Samuel, see § 1 end). Even in xx. the urgent preparations lor flight 
are delayed in w. 11-17, wln-re Jonathan entreats David’s kindness 
for his descendants (see 2 Sara. ix. 1, below), and again in vv. 40-42, 
where the second meeting with a renewal of the covenant stultilies 
the preceduig plans.** 

David. — All the stories of the relations between the founders 
of the respective monarchies are so closely interwoven that the 
disentanglement of distinct scries of narratives is a 
task of the greatest difficulty.** They reflect in varying 
forms the popular interest in David and are of the ‘ ©/ David. 
greatest value in illustrating current traditions, thought 
and styles of literature. Apart from the more detailed and con- 
tinuous history, there are miscellaneou.s passages in 2Sam. v -viii., 
with introduction (v. 1-3), and a concluding chapter rounding 
off his reign (viii.). A similar collection in xxi.- xxiv. severs 
the narratives in ix.-xx. from T’lavid’s death in i Kings i.--ii. 
Their conlcnl.s range over all periods, from the Amalekite war 
(viii. 12, cf. I Sam. xxx.) to David’s “last words” (xxiii. i, 
but see 1 Kings i. and ii. 1). In particular they narrate the 
capture of Jerusalem from the jebusites (v. 6-10) and other 
fights in that distriil as far as Gezer {w. 17-25), the purchase of 
land from a Jebusite for the erection of an altar (xxiv. ; see 
I Chron. xxi. -xxii. i, 2 Chron. iii. i), and the remarkable .story 
of the pacification of the Gibeonites (xxi. 1-14). With the 
conflicts in v. are closely connected the exploits in xxi. 15 sqq., 
xxiii. 8 sqq., and the probability of some disarrangement i.s 
supported by the repetition of the list of officials in viii. 15-18 
and XX. 23-26, which many scholars (after Budde) attribute to 
the later insertion of ix.* xx. 22. On this view, at an earlier 
stage the two groups v.-viii., xxi.-xxiv. were contiguous — though 

It IS diiricull to decidr which is the older ; for xxvi. see especially 
M, Lohr, Sam., u. xiv.; H. Gressmann. Schriften d. A. T., ad loc.] 
for xxiv. see W. W. Guth, Journ. of Bibl. Lit. (1906), pp. 114 sqq. 

( ’ The keen interest in Jonathan is also conspicuous at the very 

commencement of Saul's career, where the youth (in ix. Saul himself 
appears to be represented as an inexperienced youth) is the centre 
of the narrative (see xiii. 3, xiv. 1-14, 17, 21, 27-45), rather than the 
father w’ho now achieves the task to whicli he was called by Yahweh. 
But the revision ha.s been too complicated for any satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the literary stage.s. 

^ On the attempts (especially of K. Budde, Richter u. Samuel, 
1890, and elsewhere) to recover here the Yahwistic (or Judaean) 
and Elohistic (or Ephraimite) sources of the Hexateuch, see the 
criticisms of B. Stade, Thsolog. Lit. Zettung (1896), No. 1 ; Steuer- 
nagel, ib. (1903), No. 17 ; W Riedel, Theol- Ltt. BlaU (1904)1 No. 3, 
col. a8; also H. P. Smith, Journ. Bibl. Lit., 15 (1896), pp. 1-8: 
and W. W. Guth, Die dltere Schicht in den Erzdhlungen Uber Saul u. 
David (IQ04) : and “ Unity of the Older Saul-David Narratives " (see 
note 2 above). 
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not necessarily in their presefU form or order.' Budde’s further 
conclusion that i Kings i. ii. 1-9, 13 sqq. were likewise wanting 
{Sam. p. xi.) is also valuable, since (a) 2 Sam. v.-viii. (with 
xxi.-xxiv.) finds its natural continuation, on the analogy of 
the Deuteronomic compiler s framework in Kings, in i Kings ii. 
io-i2,iii. 2, and (b) i Kings v. 3 seq. (also Deuteronomic) explicitly 
points back to the summary of the wars in 2 Sam. viii. It is 
c ommonly recognized that the compiler of 2 Sam. v.-viii. has 
wrongly placed a//er the capture of Jerusalem (v. 6 sejej.) the 
conflict with the Philistines (v. 17 sqq.), where the “ hold ” is 
not Zion but some place of retreat, perhaps Adullam (cf. xxiii. 
14). 'I’his being so, the conflicts in xxi. 15 sqq., xxiii. 8 sqq., 
which are located around Gath, Lehi (so read xxiii. ii), Pas- 
dammim (so f>. q ; see i Chron. xi. 13), Bethlehem, iind the 
valley of Rephaim, should also precede the occupation of 
Jerusalem and the sub.se<iuent partition of territory among 
David’s sons and others (r.g, xiii. 23, near Bethel). These 
passages combine to furnish a representation of the events 
li'uding to the capture of the capital which is distinct from and 
now superseded by tlie detailed narratives in ii. 12 iv. Here, 
jshbaal is cast of the Jordan, David’s men are engaged in fighting 
benjamin and Israel- 'even at Gibeon (about 6 m. N.W. oi 
Jeriisalem), the interest of the histoiy^ is in David’s former 
relations with Israel at Saul’s court, and he is regarded as the 
future deliverer of the oppressed people. These stories arc, in 
lad, of a stamp with the detailed narratives already noticed 
(§ 3), and they conflict with the fragmentary traditions ol 
Da\’id's steps to Jerusalem as seriously as the pojnilar narrative.s 
of Saul conflicted with older evidence. But already Josh. ix. 
17, XV. 63 ; Judg. i. 21, 29, 35, xix. 10-12 ; 2 Sam. v. 6 (ef. 
x\i. 2), indicate the presence of a line of alien cities including 
Jerusalem itself, and would point to an important alien district, 
ihe t:xislence of which obviously beans upon the trustworthiness 
of the group of narratives encircling Bethlehem of Judah and 
Gibcah of Benjamin, the traditional homes of David and Saul.’- 
On the other hand, this would ignore the representation of 
(north) Israelite extension over Judah by Joshua and Saul,*' 
and it may be inferred that we have to allow for absolutely 
diflerent and conflicting standpt)ints in regard to the history' 
of tlie district, and that the Judai;an traditions of David once 
had their own independent account of the occupation of Jeru- 
salem and its neighbourhood. The fragments f)rescrved in 
2 Sam. v.-viii,, xxi, xxiv. are quite distinct from ii. 12-iv. : 
they throw another light upon David’s relations to Saul’s family 
(xxi. 1-14) ; and the stories of heroic conflicts with giant-like 
figures of Gath, &c. (xxiii. g .seq., 18, cf. i Chron. xi. 1 r, 20) find 
no place by the side of the more detailed records of David’s 
sojourn under the protection of a king of Gath, one of a confeder- 
ation of IMiilistine ('ilies ( i Sam. xxvii.,xxix.). It is probable that 
popular stories of the conquest of the earlier inhabitants have 
been applied to the Bhilislines ; their general character associates 
them with the legends of the “ sons of Anak ” who enter into 
Judaean (perhaps originally Calebite) tradition elsewhere 
(Niim. xiii. 22; Josh. xi. 21 seq., xv. 14; see Budde, Sam., 
p. 310 seq.).'* Several intricate literary problems however at 

^ Comill, Nowack, Stenning and Kennedy {se<* Literature, below) 
accept Budde ’s suggestion that ix.-xx. were inserted by a hand later 
than the first Deuteronomic e<litor of viii. ; but the furtlier as- 
.sumption that tins editor had dchberately omitted ix.-xx. from 
his edition cannot be proved, and deals with a literary stage too 
early for any confident opinion or even for any critical investigation 
of value. 

" " Jerusalem " in i Sam. xvu. 54 is u.sually treated as an ana- 
chronism, because of its occupation by the Jebuaites, and Kirjath- 
jearim (vii. i, 2, perhaps Ktryai el-Enalj, 9 m. W. of Jerusalem) is 
commonly admitted to be in aUen hands. But it is clear that Nub 
(i Sam. xxi. seq.), about 2 ra. N. of the capital, on this view, was 
scarcely an Israelite city, yet the presence of the priests of Shiloli 
there is essential to the present structure of the Ixxjk. 

® For Joshua, sec the older portions of Josh, x., and for Saul. 
I Sam. xiv. 47-51 (his wars), xv. 4 (his Judaean army), xvii. 54 
(Jerusalem), xxvii. 7-12 (south Judaean clans under Israelite suze- 
rainty) and 2 Sam. i. 12 (Septuagint). 

* For tWs cf. the " Anakim ” of Gaza, Gath and Ashdod, &c., 
in Josh. xi. 21 seq., with the “ PhiUstine ** lord.s, ib. xiii. 3, and see 
Philistines. 


once arise in connexion with the two series v.-viii., xxi.-xxiv., 
and 1X.-XX., since, apart from their earlier literar)’ growth as 
distinct units, they have undergone some revision and alteration 
when compilers brought them into their present form. 

The story of David and Batlishcba, an uicidmit placed in tlie 
account of the Ammonite campaign, upon w lutli it now depAuls 
(x.-xii. ; witlix. 15-19 cf. vin. 3-S), connects itself tlirough the pro- 
phecy in xn. 10-12 with the subseiiuent family feuds, in i>articulai 
with Ab-salom'.s rebellion (cf. xvi. 21 seq.), and ag.uu with i Kings 1., 
where AdonijaJi’s revolt rouses BatUsheba to jiersiude I)a\ikl to 
fultil .some promise of Ins to recognize hei young son .Solomon as his 
heir (i. 13, 17, 21, 29 seq.). 'I'he section is an admirable .specimen ol 
liistonograpUy. The whole is closely hnked together for an ostensible 
purpose, a chronological scheme runs tliroughout (xin. 23, 38, xiv. 
28 and xv. 7).** and the section concludes iMtli an account both ol 
David's death and of Solomon’s accession (set' lurtlier Soi-omon) 
But 2 Sam xii. 10-1 2 is an iii.sertion (Wellhauseu. Coruill, Kittel, &l.) . 
even if xii. i-i5aiLsell be not of secondary origin (Wmckler, Schwally, 
H. P. Smith, Nowack, Budde, Dliorme) ; and ol tlie related j)a.s.sages, 
x\ . 16 IS a gloss (Budde), on xx. 3 see bedow, and the authenticity ol 
xvi. 21-23 1“ if*' present context is not beyond tloubl (see also 
Aiuthojmiel). Although xxi. i-i,j and i.\. are ol entirely di.stinct 
.stand jKMn Is, both are iiresujquised in xvi. .5-14, xi\ 16-23, m 
xvi. 1-4, XIX. 24-30 respectively ; the glo.ss xxi. 7 evidently dale.s 
after the insertion of ix , while Uie opening words of ix. 1 point baiU, 
not to XXI. wlmli is ignon'd, but ratlier to iv., Jroni which lie. 
now severed by ihe miscelkmeous group ol pius'-ages m v.-vm.^ lii 
view of a lew recognized .signs ol diverse ongni (coiitra.sl xiv. 27 W'ith 
xvui. 18, and set* Budde on xv. 24 sqq., x\n. 17), it is jiossible thai 
XVI. 1-14, XIX. 10-30 are also secondary. In any case the new' revoil 
of Sheba (xx. i-22j, can hardly be the original sequel to Absalom 
R‘belhon (WiiicJder, H. Smilli, H. laither, K. Meyer) ; tliere is no 
historical prelude to 1 lung.s 1. (note ihe ojieumg verse, Dax id's old 
age, and cl. 2 Sam xxiii. i), and the literary introduction to the story 
ol Sheba is to be lound m the closing scene ol xix., apjiarenlb at the 
jionit where David returns to the Joidau on Ins way to lhlgar(v. 40).'' 
It is to be noticed that the murder ol Auiasa (xx. 8 sqi].) is parallel to 
(hat ol Astihel (11. 12 sqq.), and the two (now- preceding the sejcirati* 
gionp'i v.-viii. and xxi.-xxiv.) are clo.sely as-au iated 111 1 Kings ij. 5. 

Thi' nusceilaneous groujis, v.-viii., x.xi.-xxiv., are al.so certainly not 
in their original form. IJu* in trod lie lion in v. 1-3 is twofold (r. 3 
and the incomplete v. 1 seq.b and tht' list in in. 2-5 (note the resinning 
hnk V. 0 after v. i) is similar in character to that iit v. 13-16, and 
lias probably Ik*!*!! rc'inoved from tlie context ol llie latter (cl. 
1 Chron. in. 1-8). Tin; pre.sencc of a late liand is al.so ))roved by the 
psalm m xxu. (Ps. xviii.) and by David's “ last words,” wliicli sever 
XXI. 15-22 and xxiii. 8 sqij. 'I’hese in turn jiart two rclati'd narratives 
m XXI. 1-1-1 and xxiv., and the latter (willi which note the divergent 
leatures in 1 Chron. xxi.) .sliows .several signs ol later origin or re- 
vision. Chap. vii. IS to be rcatl in the liglil of 1 Kings v. 3-5, viii. 
14 sqq., all Ueuteronoimc passages, lluuigh not of one stamp. Con 
tniuous warfare pi evented the lunkhng ol the temple (i Kings v. 
3-5, cf. 2 Sam. vm.), and David s pro])()sal to erect a house lo Vuhweh 
.seems umiecessary after vi. 17 .seq. ; but vii. i, 9, in lad, pre.siqipose 
ch. viii., aiul tlie mam object ol the narrative is to emphasize 
Yahweh's juoimse to build David’s liouse, iw. his dyna.sty. vii. i.s 
couneded with 1 Kings viii. hut an imiiortant variation {v. 16 
contrast 2 Sam. vii. 6-8) illustratcis th(* cornplexitv of the Deutero- 
nomic sources. It is imjKjrtaiit to notice that, as in the account of 
the temple in the history ol Solomon, the introduction to it in these 
chapters (2 Sam. vi. .seq.) divides miscellaneous tliough closely- 
related material (see Kincs). On their jirclude in i Sam. vi. sec 
below, § 6. 

Thus, the account of David's conflicts with giant heroes and 
the conquest of Jerusalem and its district seems to belong to a 
cycle of Judaean tradition (cf. Num. xiii. 22, 28; 5. 

Josh. xi. 21, xv. 14), which has been almost superseded tivetot 
by other traditions of the rise of the Hebrew monarchy Smutemd 
and by the more popular narratives of early relations 
between the Judaean Da\'id and the (north) Israelite king and 

® In xv. 7 we must read /our for forty (the vow in tliis verse refers 
to Absalom's exile some years previously). 

“ On this and on tlie character of the detailed narratives in general, 
see B. Luther m E. Meyer, Isracliten u. xhre N achbarstdmme , pj». 
184-199. See, generally, the studies by VV. Caspan, Aufkonwten u. 
Krtse d. israel. Kunigtums unUsr Davtd (1909) and Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
(1909), pp. 317 sqq., 619 sqq.; and also Jl.Gressmann (Literature, 
below). 

Chap. ix. belongs to the joint traditions ol David and Saul (cl. 
ii. S-iv.) : V. 13, which presupposes chap, v., appears to be an 
addition (see H. P. Smith, Dhorrae). 

" xix. 40 (all Jiidah and heUf Israel) re.sutnes v. 15 (where Israel 
Ls not mentioned). For tJie view that Absalom's revolt ohmnally 
concerned Judah alom*, see the related section in David. Dhorme, 
i t may be observed, findsin ix.-xx. another .source for X. i-i4,xii. t-i5fl, 
XV. 1-6, 10,24-26, '20, xvi. 5-14, xvii. 27-29, XIX. 1O-23 an<l xx. 1-22. 
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P«yli. The persistent emphasis upon such features as the 
of Saul, his enmity towards David, the 
Jd his friendship for Jonathan, will partly mount for 
literary intriiacies ; and, on general grounds, traditions d quite 
distinct origin (Calebite or Jerahmeelite ; indigenous Judaean ; 
North Isradite or Benjamitc) are to be expected m a work no 
in post-exilic form.’ David’s history is handled mdepradently 
of Saul in i Sum. xxv. ; and the narrative, now editona / 
omnected with the context (v. i, see xxviii. 3, and p 44, see 
2 Sam. iii. i^), gives a valuable picture of hi.'j lue m the south 
of Palestinc .2 With this notice his relations with south Judaean 
cities in xxx. 36- .v. His flight northwards to tlie PhilisUne kmg 
of Gath (xxvii.) is hardly connected with the prece^ng situations 
in xxiv. 17-23, xxv. or xxvi. 21-25, and his previous ^lughter 
of the Philistines at Kcilah (xxiii. i -15) mists historical difhcultics. 
This is not to mention his earlier sui'cesses over the .same people, 
which are very explicitly ignored in xxix. 5, although the famous 
couplet there quoted now finds its only explanation in xvjii. 7 
after the death of Goliath and the defeat of the Philistines. 
The tradition.s of varying relations between Judah and the 
Philistines attached to David (cf. xxvii. 5 seq.) are quite distinct 
from the popular stories of giants of Gath, and now form part of 
the joint liistory of David and Saul. The independent narratives 
of the latter’s fate seem to represent one of those disastrous 
attacks upon the north which are familiar in the later history of 
the northern kingdom (xxviii. 4, xxix ; see Jews : Htsiory,^ 12). 
'Flic geographical data arc confused by tlie stones of David 
(see 1 Sum. xxviii. 4, xxix. i, and the commentaries), and, while 
the ** Philistines ” for once march north to jezreel to deliver 
their attack, David’s presence is not discovered until Aphek is 
reached (xxix.). HLs journey is the opportunity for an Amalekite 
raid (xxx. cf. xxvii. 8 seq.), and tliis new defeat of Amalek, 
ascribed to David, proves a more successful undertaking than that 
which led to the rejection of Saul (xv, 20 seq. 26-28). Similarly, 
Saul’s disastt^ leaves Israel again in the hands of the “ Philis- 
tines ” (xxxi. 7, cf. xiii. 6 seep), and it is for David to save tlie 
people of Israel out of their hands (2 Sam. iii. 18, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 
i6).« I’hc sequel to the joint history has another version of 
Saul’s death {2 Sam, i. 6-10, 13-16), and an Amalekite is the 
offender ; contrast his death in i. 15 seq. with iv. 10 seq. The 
chapter explains the transference of the royal insignia from 
Israel to Judah. Here is quoted (from the “ Book of Jashar ”) 
the old poetical lament over the death of the valiant 
friends Saul and Jonathan, describing their successful warlike 
career, the wealth they brought the people, and the vivid sense 
of national misfortune (i. 19-27). It Ls utilized for the history of 
David, to whom its authorship is attributed. In general, it 
appears that those nanatives wherein the histories of Saul and 
David an; combined — very much in the favour of the latter— 
were originally distinct from those where (a) Saul’s fimire is more 
in accord with the old poem from the Book of Jashar, and 
(h) where David’s victories over prehistoric giants and his war- 
like movements to Jerusalem pave the way for the founda- 
tion — from a particular Judaean standpoint — of his remarkably 

problems of the books of Samuel are those of the 
writing ol the history ol the monarchic* from dirte?rent points 01 
view; and the iiitiraate connexion ot ti\e books with 
6. Ufr» that precede and follow shows that a careful con- 

VLi . sidenilion of the iiUcirnal Utemry and historical features 
of these also is necessary. The first step is the recojmition 
of a specific Deuteronomic redaction in Joshua— Kings, 
an intricate process which extended into the ix»t-cxllic age. 
(Certain phenomena suggest tlial the first compilation was .made 
outside Judah— ^ Israel, whereas others repreHcut a Judaean 
and anti-lsraeliie feeling. The close intcrconneinon ol Judg. x.- 
i Sam. xii. is as crucial ns that of 2 Sam. y.-i Kings ii. The (probably 
Ik'uteronomic) framework of Israelite history i n Kings ain lie traced 

* The late genealogy of Saul in l Chron. viii. 29 sqq-i *x -.35 

is evidence for s keen Interest in the SauUdae in post-exilic tlm^. 

a The chapter with the prophecy of Abigail may be of Calebite 
origin. * , , , 

* So also, David^s wars (2 Sam. viii.) bear a certain resemblance 

to thoie of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47). . , , . , ... * 

* See G. F. Moore, Eney. mb, ** Historical literature," § 6 seq. 
• Joshua," §§ 5 » ” • " Judges," § 14. 


in Samuel, and it is a natural assumption tliat it 
Stek b.y<i.d the tim. ol J^boiuu f. While the 
of IsraoUte kings and prophets in i Kings xvii.-a Kings x. fAnao 
to tchu) finds more developed parallels in the narratives of haul anci 
Samuel, the peculiar treatment of the lives of David and Solonion 
(Judaean kings over a united Israel) and of the division of the 
monarchy has complicated the present sources. Although the 
contents of 2 Sam. v.-viii., xxi.-xxiv., i Kings ii. i<>t2 , hi. 2, appear 
to have been consecutive (in some form) at an earlier stage, the con- 
nexion has been broken by ix.-xx., i Kings i. ii. 1-9, 13 sqq. and the 
furilier vicissitudes can scarcely be recovered ; and while there are 
signs of more than one Deuteronomic hand in the iqrniei 
group, tlu* latter shows in i Kmgs ii. 2-4 a Deuteronomic revision, 
either of independent origin or in the combination of the sources in 
their present form. Moreover, Samuel's farewell addrewi (1 bam. 
xii.) belongs to the Deuteronomic and later account ol Saul s nse, 
and closes the period of (a) tlie Israehte " judges" (see Judg. u. 
6-iii. 6, an extremely compotdte passage), and {b) tlie Ammonite and 
I’hiUstme opprcb.sion {ib. x. 6 sqq-)-'’ The fonner follows upon 
Joshua's two concluding speeches, one given by a Deuterono^c 
writer in xxiii., and the otlicr incorporated by another though similar 
hand in xxiv. Although the pre-monarchical age is viewed as one ol 
kinglike " judges," the chiefs are rather local heroes (so Khud, 
Gideon, Jephthali), and the boisterous giant Samson (Judg. xiin- 
xvi.), and the religious leaders lili and Samuel are judges from 


XVI.), anu "Lne religious leuuur^ x;,u uuu ..lainuvi judges from 

other standpoints. Perplexity is caused, also, in the oldest account 
of Saul's li-ic (i Sam. ix.) by the sudden introducrion of a Philistine 
oppression wliich cannot be connected with vii. 2-viii., or even 
with 1 Sam. iv.-vu. l.® On the other hand, Judg. x, 6 sqq. 
refers to a I’hilistine oppression which has no .sequel. 11 may be 
conjectured that there was an original literary connexion between 
the two which has been broken by the insertion ol traditions relating 
to SoLi ivl and Saul.^ This finds support (a) in the internal evidence 
for the later addition of judg. xvii.-xxi., and of certain portions ol 
the opening chapters of i Samuel ; {b) in absence of any con- 
tinuity in 3ie intervening history ; and (c) in the material relarion- 
ship between portions ol the highly composite Judg. x. 6 sqq. and the 
rise of Saul. The literary processes thus involved find an analogy in 
the onginal connexion be.twcen» 2 Sam. v»-viii. and xxi.-xxiv., or 



Victory ana oeiongs to tuc: lumujy ui oaxu vj.. priesthoo <1 — 

But tlio fall of this sanctuary scarcely belongs to this remote age 
(nth century) ; it was sufhcicntly rec(‘nt to serve as a warning to 
Jerusalem in the time of Jeremiah (clo.se of 7th century). This event 
of supreme importance to north Israel (cf. Judg. xviii. 30 seq.) is 
alreat^ connected with Samuel's prophecy in iii., but the latter is 
strengthened by "the Deuteronomic passage, ii. 27 “ 3 ^> which links the 
disaster, not with the history of Samuel, but with the rise of the 
Zadokite Levites of Jerusalem, and tliuB represents a specifically 
Judaean standpoint. This is analogous to the Judaean adajitalion ot 
the prophetical treatmwit of Saul^ life, and it also rellects certain 
pricBtly rivalries (see Levitek). With the loss of Shiloh lh explained 
the appearance of the priests at Kob outside Jerusalem (xxi. i, 
xxii. 9), which is followed by their massacre, the flight of Abiathar 
(xxii.), and the transfcrenci^ of the sacred ephod to David (xxui. it).' 
Here, however, the emphasis laid upon the e})hod brought by 
Abiathar, the survivor of the house of Eli (cf. ii 2 b, xxi. 9), points 
away from what was once a uonunon object of cult to tlie late and 
post-exilic restriction of its use to the Aaronite high priests (see 
Ephod). 

Moreover, according to i Kings ii. 2(>, Abiathar liore the ark, and 
while some traditions traced its history to Shiloh, or even found i1 at 
Bethel (Judg. xx. 27 seq.), others api>arently ran quite luiother course, 
associated it with southern clans ultimately settled in Judali, and 
supposed tliat Jerusalem was its first resting-place. The author ol 
2 Sam. vii. (» (cf. also i Chron. xxiii. 25 sq.) can scarcely have known 
i Sam. i,-iii. with its temple at Shiloh, and although 2 Sam. vi. finds 
its present prelude in t Sam. vi. 17-vii, i, that passage actualh 
brings the story of its fortunes to a close by relating the return ot 
tlie ark from Philistine territory to thv care of Abinadab and Eleazai 
at Kirjatli-jearim (note the " Vcvitical " type of the names ; Buddc, 
Sam, p. 47). From Josh. ix. 17 (post-exilic source) it might indeed 
be argued that the distinct was not under Israelite jurisdiction (^ 
Kennedy. Sam. p. 325 seq.), although to judge from the older 


® With the length ol ofiBce In 1 Sam. ]iv. 18 (cf. vii. 15) compare 
the similar notices in Judg. x. 2 seq., xii. 7 sqq.. xv. 20, xyi. 31 , ^d 
with the length of oppression in vii. 2, cf. Judg. iii. 8, 14, iv. 3, vi. 1, 

• Nowack, p. 39 ; Riedel, Theolog. Lit. BlaU No. 3, cot 28. 

’ S. A. Cook, Critical Nates, p. 127 seq. (cf. Dhonne, Rep. Btbl., 
1908, p. 436; Ctodlx'y, Amer. Joutn. Theol., i? 09 ..p. bio). 

» Although writerc sought to explain Saul's disiwtrous end (cf. 
T Chron. x 13), it is only Josephus {Ant. vi. i.\, 9) who refere to the 
atrocity at Nob. The significance of the tradition is unknown ; some 
connerion with Saul's rebgious eeal at Gibeon has been conjectured 
(2 Sam. xxi. 2). That the actual murderer wa» an Edomite may 
perhaps be associated with other traditions of Edomite hostility. 
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traditions oi Saul it was doubtless part of his kingdom. It may be I 
that the narrative (which presuppose some account of the fall ol 
Shiloh) is part of an attempt to co-ordinate different traditions of 
the great palladium.’ 

Consequently, the literary structure of the Book of Samuel is 
throughout involved with a careful criticism of the histoncal tradi- 
, . tions ascri bed to the 1 1 th and beginning oi the loUi century 
. smm» ^ ^ jljg perspective of the past has often been lost, earher 
views have been subordinated to later ones, conflicting 
standpoints have been incorporated. The intncacy of tiie 1 )eutero- 
nomic redactions still awaits solution, and the late insertion of oarher 
narratives (which have hail their own vicissitudes) compheates tht' 
literary evidence. Greater care than usual was talten to weave into 
the canonical representation of histor>^ sources of diverse origin, and 
it is scarcely possible at present to do more than indicate some of 
the more important features in the composition of a iKiok. one of the 
must important of all lor the critical study ol bibheal lustory and 
theology. 

'Hie Hebrew text is often corrupt but can fretjuently be corrected 
with the help of the Septuagint. I'he parallel portions in Chronicles 
also Sometime'S jireservo bettor readings, but must be used with 
caution as they may represent other recensions or the result ol 
rewTiting and reshaping, As a whole, Chronicle^ presents the period 
from a later ecclesiastical standjioint, pre.snj>posing (in contrast to 
Samuel) the fully developed “ Mosaic " ritual (see Chronicles) 
\ltei' tntial and priestly h-^ts (i Chron. i.-ix.), Saul's end is suddenly 
introduced (x., note v. 13 seq.). David less aliruptly, the 

sequence being 2 bam. v. 1-3, (>-10, xxm. 8-39 (with additions, xi. 
.^1 47, and a list of his supporters at Ziklag and Hebron). To 
2 Sam. vi. 2*11 there is a “ Levitical prelude (xiii. 1-5), then follow 

I . 1 1-25, and vi. 12-19, which is emliedded in novel material. Next, 

2 Sara. vii. seq., x., xt. i, xii. 30 seq., xxi. 18-22, and finally xxiv. 
tClirun. xxi.). The last is the prelude to an acc(»unt of the prepara- 
tion for the temple and the future sovereignty ol Solomon, and eiuls 
with David’s army and government (Chron. xxvii.), and his conclud- 
ing acts (xxviii. seq ). 1'be compiler was not ignorant of other 
.sourees (see x. 13, xii. 19, 21, 23), and, in general, carries out, though 
Irom a later standfiomt, tendencies already manifest in Samuel. 'J'lic 
latter in fact is no less tlie result of editorial processe.s and since it is 
now in post-exilic form, this is the starting -jioint for fresh critici.sm. 
The representation of the remote jiast in Sam iiclmusL lx* viewed, there- 
fore, m the hght of that ago when, after a Hones ol vital internal and 
external vicissitudes in Judah and Benjanun, Judaism established 
itself in opjxisition to rival sects and renounced the Samaritans 
who had mhented the traditions of tlieir land. Sec further Jr.w.s, 

(.*-«, 20-23, Palestinl . 7 >sf. Hisiofw pp. 

Literature.-- Sec further the commentaries of M. J^ohr (1898) ; 
W. Nowack, K, Budde (1902) ; H. P. Smith in Ui<* International 
CrilKul Commentarv (1899), with his Old Testatnent History, pp. 107- 
155, and the small but well-annotated edition of A. K. S. Kennedy 
m the Century Bible (1905). All theHe give fuller bibliograpliical 
inlormatiun , for which see idso S. R. Driver, Introduction to Literature 
of Old ‘lei,tament, and the article.s by 1 . Storimng in Hastings's 
Dictionary and H. Stade in Enev. Bib. I^^nr the text, see especially 

J. Wellhansen’s model Text-PUcher Sam. (1871); S. K. JMver, Text 

of Samuel (i8go) ; K. Budde’s edition in Haiipt's Sacred Boohs of 
the Old Testament (1894) ; P. Dhormc, l.ivrcs de Samuel (1910). Of 
special valu(-‘ for Ihe^ycbological character of the various norrativea 
Js II. Gressmann’s Schriften d. /J. 7 . %n Auswahl, i.-iii. (Gottingen, 
1909-1910), In so far as the ])resent article talics other views of the 
results of literary analysis in the light of liistoncal criticism, sec S. A. 
Cook, American Joum. of Sem. Lang. (1900), pp. 145 sqq. ; and 
Critical Notes on Old Testament History (1907) {fms'.%m). (S. .A. C.) 

SANA {Sena a), a town in S. Arabia, the capital of the Turkish 
vilayet of Yemen. It is situated in 15“ 22' N. and 44° 10' E. 
Ill a broad valley running nearly N. and S., 7250 ft. above 
sea-level, on the E. .slope of the great meridional range, over 
which the road runs to Hodeda, on the Red Sea coast 130 m. 
distant, crossing the Kam al Wal pass, over 9000 ft., about 
25 m. W. of the city. The mean temperature of the year i.s 
bo*’ h'., with a summer maximum of 77*, and a regular rainfall 
which falls chiefly riuring the S.W. monsoon from June to Sep- 
tember. The usual cereal , fruits and vegetables of the temperate 
zone, wheat, barley, apples, apricots, vines, potatoes, cabbages, 
beans, 8rc., are abundant and excellent. 

The town consists of three parts — (1) the Medina, the old 
city, now the Arab quarter, on the E. containing the principal 
mosques, baths, Ac., with the citadel, el Kasr, at its S.E. comer 
at the foot df jebd Nukum on the crest of which 2000 ft. above 
the valley are the ruins of the old fort of el Birash, traditionally 
attributed to Shem the sem of Noah, and the Mutaw'akkil, 

^ Thia is on thu usual assumption that there was only one ark in 
the history of Judah and Israel. 


formerly containing the palace and gardens of the imams, cover- 
ing its W. face ; (2) the Bir Azab W. of the city, consisting of 
detached houses and gardens, chiefly occupied by the higher 
I'urkish ofiiciaLs, uml (3) on the extreme VN . the Kael \’ahud 
or Jewish quarter. The city with the Kasr and Motawakkil 
I is surrounded by ramparts built of clay and sun-dried brfck, 

I 25 to 30 ft. high and of great thickness. IKc Bir Azab and 
Ka'el Yahud arc enclosed in a similar enceinte but of more 
recent construction, connected with that of the city b)^the 
Mutawakkil ; the whole forms a rough figure of ci^t, some 
2^ m. long from E. to \^ ., and J m. in breadth. The walls are 
pierced by several gates ; the principal are the Bab esh Shu'b 
and the Bab el Yemen in the N. and S. face.s of the city respec- 
tively, and tlie Bab cs Sabali in its W. face leading into the 
Mutawakkil, and thence by a broad .street through the Bir Azab 
and Kael Vahud to the Bab cl Ka’, the main entrance to the 
town from the Hodida road. TBe city itself has narrow% paved 
streets, with massi^T. flat-roofed houses of several storeys, and 
many extensive groups of buildings, mosques, serais and baths. 
The Jfimi 'Masjid, or principal mosque stands on the site of the 
(‘hri.stian rhurcli built by Abraha ruler of Yemen during the 
period of Ethiopian domination, about A.i>. 530. It consists 
of a great rectangular couTty^urd paved with granite, surrounded 
by a triple arcade, the domed roofs of tvhich are supported by 
numerous columns of .stone or brick ; in the centre there is 
a model of the Ka'ba at Mecca covered with stone flags of 
various colours arranged chequer-wdse. Among the other 
mosques, of which thert' are forty-eight in all, that of SalaJi 
ed dm with its beautiful minaret is one of the finest. Of the 
Kasr Ghumdan and other ancient buildings, the splendours 
of w'hicli WTre sung by the poets of the early days of Islam, 
nothing but mutilated ruins remain ; the old palace of the 
imams, the Mutaw^akkil, was destroyed during the years of 
anarchy preceding the Turkish occupation, and the site is 
now occupied by a military hospital standing in wrll-kcpt 
gardens. The houses consist generally of a grouRri floor built 
of dressed stone, surmounted by two or three storeys of burnt 
brick ; as u rule the lower storey has no openings but an arched 
cioorw^ay ; the facade of the upper storey's is jiierccd by long 
narrow window recesses, di^'ided into three parts, the lowest 
of which forms a square window' closed by car\Td wooden 
shutters, W'hile the upper ones contain round or pointeil window's 
fitted with coloured glass, or thin slabs of alabaster which admit 
a sulxlued light. 

The valley in which Sana lies is generally sterile, but in place.s 
wliere water is brought from the hill streams on the W. fields 
of barley, lucerne and market gardens arc to be seen, jmrticularly 
at Runda, the garden suburl), 6 m, N. of the town, and in the 
deep gorges of the Wadi Dhahr and W. Hadda, the terraced 
orcfiards of which are celebrated for their fine fruit-trees, llie 
water suppl}' of the Iowti is derived from numerous wells, and 
from the Ghuil Aswad, a small canal wliiiii supplies the military' 
cantonment outside and S. of the w'alls, and runs through the 
gardens in the Mutawakkil. 

The population was estimated by R. Manzoni in 1887 at 
20,000 Arabs, 3000 Turks and 1700 Jew*?, or less than 25,000 
altogether ; II. Burchardt in 1891 put it at 50,000 ; the city 
has, however, suffered severely from llie state of unrest 
whicli has been chronic in Yemen since 1893, and more particu- 
larly in 1905, when it was taken by the insurgents, and held 
Ity them for three months, and the actual numbers at present 
do not probably exceed Manzoni'.s estimate. 

Arabic writers give many discordant and fabulous traditions 
atout thu oldL'st histoty oi Sana and its cuonexion with tlie ancient 
kingdom of ^inlya^. Bui most agree that its oldest name was Azfil. 
which seems to lx* the same word with Uzal in Gen. x. 27. A Hiroy- 
ante nation of Auzalites occurs in a Syriac writer of the (>lh century. 
The better-mformed Arab writers knew also that the later name is 
due to the Abyssinian conqueroni ol Yemen, and that it meant in 
their language " fortified ” (Bakri, p. (loO ; N 61 deke, Gesch. d. Hers, 
u. Arab. p. 187). Sana became the capital of the Abyssinian 
Abraha {c. 530 a.d.) who built here the famous church {Kali^. which 
was destroy^ two centuries later by order ol the ca^ph Manful 
(Azraki, p. qa). 
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SANA*! the common name of Abulmajd M^dOd b. Ad^, 

Giiaznevid sultins (^059-1^, 45^-492 

vCas'.d riooo-in4), and his grandson Bahrain (1118-1152;- 
Peraan au^ities are greatly at variance as to dates of the 
Doct’s birth and death. At any rate, he must have been toin 
Tthe beginning of the second half of the . 
died between ii 31 and 1150 {s^5 54 ^ A.n.). 

chiefl>' gasidas in honour of his sovereign Ibrahim and ^e great 
men of^c realm, but the ridicule of a half-mad jester is said to 
luive caused him to abandon the career of a court pane^rist 
mid to devote his poetical abilities to higher subjects. For forty 
years he led a life of retirement and poverty, and, although 
iiahr&m offered him a high position at court and his own sister 
in marriage, he remained faithful to his austere and solitary 
life. But, partly to show his gratitude to the king, prtly to 
leave a la.sting monument of lus genius behind him, he began 
to write his great double-rhymed poem on ethics and religious 
life which served as model to the masterpieces of Fan^uddm 
* \ttar and 1 elal ud-din R i mi , the Hadiqat ul-haqiqai, or Garden 
of Truth ” talso called AlkiUb alfakhrt), in ten cantos. This 
poem deals with such topics as: the unity of the Godhead, 
tlie divine word, the excellence of the prophet, reason, knowledge 
and faith, love, the soul, worldly occupation and inattention to 
higher duties, stiirs and spheres and their symbolic lore, friends 
and foes, separation from the world. One of SanS. i*s earliest 
disciples, Mahommed b. Ali Raejejam, generally known as 
‘All al-Rafffi, who wrote a preface to this work, assigns to its 
composition the date 1131 (525 a.h.), and states beside.s that the 
poet died immediately after the completion of his task. Now, 
Sana’! canncA possibly Imve died in 1131, as another of hi.s 
malhnawls, the Tafig-i’iahqiq, or “ Path to the Verification of 
Truth,” wa.s composed, according to a chronogram in its last 
verses, in 1134 (528 a.h.), nor even in 1140, if he re^ly v^ote, 
as the Ata.shkada says, an elegy on the death of Amir Mu izzi ; 
for this court-poet of Sultan Sinjar lived till 1147 or 1148 (542 
A.H.). It seems, therefore, that Taqi Kashi is right in fixing 
Sana’i’s death in 1150 (545 a.h.), the more so as ‘Ali al-Raffa 
himself distinctly says in his preface that the poet breathed 
his last on the xith of Shaban, “ which was a Sunday,” and it 
it only in 1150 that this day happened to be the first of the week. 
Sana’i left, besides the Uadtqah and the Tartq’iAahqiqy several 
other S fic mathnawis of similar purport : for instance, the 
Sair ul\bdd Mlmdady or “ Man’s Journey towards the Other 
World” (also called Kunuz-urrumuz, “The Trei^ures of 
Mysteries ”) j thc*irA^HdfBfl,or “ Bookof Love \ AqliMina 
or “ Book of Intellect ” ; the Kdrndmaj or “ Record of Stirring 
Deeds,” &c. ; and an extensive diwan or collection of lyrical 
poetry. His tomb, called the “ Mecca ’ of Ghazni, is still 
visited by numerous pilgrims. 

See Abdullatlf al-'Abbaw’s commentary (completed *^ 3 * 
preserved in a somewhat abridged form in several comes of the India 
Office Library) ; on the poet’s life and works, Ouseley, Btogr. 
Notu$s, 184-187; Rieu's and Fliigel's Catalogues, &c. ; E. G. 
Browne, Library History of Persia (1906), u. 317-522 : H. Ethe 
in W. Geiger’s Grundriss dor iranischan Philoiogie, u. 282-284. 


SAM AMTONIO, a city and the county-seat of Bexar county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 80 m. S.S.W. of Austin, on the San Antonio 
river, at the mouth of the San Pedro. Pop. (1900) 53, 3 **^ 
whom 18,880 wore of foreign parentage, 9348 were foreign-bom 
(including 3288 Mexicans and 3031 Germaas) and 7538 were 
negroes; (1910 census), 96,614. San Antonio is the largest 
filly of Texas. It is served by the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Alillonio, the International & Great Northern, the San ^tonio 
& Aransas Pass, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. 
The city Ibh at an elevation of 610-750 ft above the sea. The 
Saih Arnold river (which has a winding course of 13 m. within 
limits) and its affluent, the San Pedro (which is 10 m. 


' long in its course through San Antonio), divide the city mto 
' three main portions, and these water-courses ^d the Acequia 
j (7 m. long) are spanned by 17 large iron bridg^ and about 
2500 smaller bridges and culverts. Among the public buildmgs 
are the city hall in Military Plaza, the court-house on Main Plaza, 

I the Federal building on the N. side of Alamo Plaza, the Carnegie 
library and the convention hall and market house on Milam 
I Square. The most interesting building is the historic Alamo 
(named from the grove of cottonwood— alamo, the Populus 
' monilijera—m which it stands) on the K. side of the Alamo 
Plaza, E. of the San Antonio river ; it was begun probably in 
1744 and was the chapel of the Mission San Antonio de Valero 
(often called “ the Alamo mission ”) ; in 1883 it was bought by 
the state and has since been maintained as a public monument. 
The San Fernando Cathedral ^ on Main Plaza was built in 1734, 
but there is very little of the original structure in the present 
building, which really dates from 1868-1873 ; the former 
governor’s palace, built in 1749, is at No. 105 Military Plaza; 
at 128 Soledad is the Veramendi Palace, the residence of Governor 
Veramendi, father-in-law of Colonel James Bowie, and in this 
palace Colonel B. R. Milam was killed on the 5th of December 
1835 by a sharpshooter hidden in a cypress tree ; there is a 
monument to Colonel Milam in Milam Square. One mile N. 
of the city on Government Hill is Fort Sam Houston (established 
in 1865), headquarters of the Department of Texas, with an 
army hospital (1885) and a t(>wer 88 ft. high. TTiere are several 
old missions near the city, notably the Mission La Purisima 
Conception de Acuna (the “ First Mission ”), 2 m. S. of the city, 
built here in 1731-1752, having formerly been in E. Texas; 
the Mission San Jos6 de Aguayo (the “ Second Mission ”), 
4 m. S. of San Antonio, built in 1720-1731 ; the Mission San 
Juan de Capistrano (the “ Third Mission ”), 6 m. S. of the Mam 
Plaza built in 1731; and San Francisco de la Espada (the 
‘'Fourth Mission,” also built in 1731 and also removed 
here from E. Texas), which is 8 m. S. of the Main Plaza and 
is now used for service by the local Mexicans. The city has 21 
parks and plazas. Within the city limits in its N. central part 
IS Brackenridge Park (200 acres) along the San Antonio ; 
I m. N.E. of the city is San Pedro Park (40 acres), the source 
of the San Pedro river; in Travis Park is a Confederate 
monument ; and 3 m. S. of the city are the International Fair 
Grounds, where in 1898 Colonel Theodore Roosevelt organized 
his “ Rough Riders,” and Riverside Park. The most notable 
of the plazas are Militaiy, Main and Alamo. The anniversary 
of the Battle of San Jacinto, the 21st of April, is annually cele- 
brated by a “ Battle of Flowers.” Annually in October an 
International Fair is held, to which Mexico sends an exhibit 
of Mexican products and manufactures. The climate is mild 
with a mean summer temperature of 82° F. and a winter average 
of 54°, and this and the dry purity of the air make it a health 
resort ; it is also the winter home of many Northerners. There 
is good shooting (doves, quail, wild turkey^ and deer) in the 
vicinity ; there are fine golf links and there is a large ranch for 
breeding and training polo ponies. In the southern suburbs two 
artesian Wills, 1800-2000 ft. deep, discharge 800, gallom 
a day of strong sulphur water (temperature 103-106 F.), 
which is valuable in cases of rheumatism and skin diseases. 
Near one of these Wills is the South-western (State) Hospital 
for the Insane (1892). The city has a good public school system, 
including, besides the usual departments, departments of m^ual 
training and domestic science. In 1910 there wjre 30 schooKs 
—26 for whites and 4 lor negroes. Among the educational 
institutions in San Antonio are the San Antonio Female College 
(Methodist Episcopal, South ; 1894), the Military 

Academy : Peacock Military School ; St Mary s Hall (Roman 
Catholic); St Ijouk CoUege ; and the Acaderry of Our I^y ol 
the (under the Sisters of Divine Providence, who have a 
convent here). The city is the sec of Protestant Episcopal and 


» The cathedral is the centre of the city according to iht ch^er, 
which describes the city as including “ six miles square, of which th«* 
sides shall be equi-distant from what w known m the aipola of the 
cathedral of San Fernando and three miles therefrom. 
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Roman Catholic bishops. Among the charitable institutions 
are the City Hospital (1886), the Santa Rosa Infirmary (1869), 
maintained by Sisters of Charity, a House of Refuge (1897), 
a Rescue Home (1895), a home for destitute children and aged 
persons (1897), the St Francis Home for the Aged (1893), St 
lohn’s Orphan Asylum (1878), St Joseph’s Orphan Asylum 
(1871) and the Protestant Home for Destitute Children (1887). 

The principal manufactures are malt liquors, flour ^d grist- 
mill products and steam railway cars. San Antonio is the 
commercial centre of a great live stock and farming region. 

Under the charter of 1903^ ^ amended in 1907, the municipal 
government consists of a city council, composed of the mayor, 
four aldermen, elected at large, and ‘eight ward aldermen, all 
elected for a term of two years, as are the other elective officers ; 
a city attorney, an assessor, a collector, a treasurer, an auditor 
and judge of the Corporation Court. Any elective officer may 
be removed by the vote of eight members of the council. Other 
officers are appointed by the mayor With the confirmation of 
the council. The city water supply, fwned by a private corpora- 
tion, is obtained from artesian wells with a capacity of 40,000,000 
gallons a day. The city has a sewor-farm of 530 acres which the 
charter forbids it to sell. 

San Antonio w.is the capital of Texas during the periods of 
Spanish and Mexican rule. The presidio of San Antonio de 
Hexar and the mission of San Antonio de Valero were founded 
in 1718 under the direction of Martin de Alarcon, governor of 
Coahuila. San Antonio was accordingly from the beginning a 
combination of two of the three types of Spanish settlement, 
the military and the ecclesiastical (see Texa.s : History). To 
these was added the third, the civil type, in 1731, when the 
villa of San Fernando was established. Sc\’eral missions were 
established in the neighbourhood, including those already 
mentioned and San Xavier de Ndxera (1722), a new foundation. 
All of these missions decreased in importance with the disappear- 
ance of the Indians and by the close of the period of Spanish 
rule (1821) had been abandoned. San Antonio was captured 
by the Magee-Gutierrez party in 1813, but wa.s recovered by 
the Mexican royalists (see Texas : History). It was besieged 
by the Texas army under General Stephen F. Austin and Kdward 
Burleson in 1835 and was finally taken early in December as 
the result of an attack led by Colonel Benjamin R. Milam. 
Its recapture by Santa Anna, Pebruary-March 1836, was dis- 
tinguished t y the heroic defence of the mission (particularly 
the chapel ol the Alamo) by Colonels William Barrett Travis, 
James Bowie and Davy Crockett, and 178 others against the 
attack of about 4000 Mexicans. After a bombardment lasting 
from the 23rd of February to the 6th of March, the Mexicans 
assaulted on the 6th, were twice beaten back, and then over- 
powered and slaughtered the garrison, the five survivors being 
subsequently bayonetted in cold blood. Three women, one 
a Mexican, two children and a negro servant were spared. 
“ Remember the Alamo ” became a war-cry of the Texans. 
The Mexicans again invaded Texas in 1842, and San Antonio 
w.is twice captured and held for short periods, first by General 
Vasquez and later by General Woll. After 1836 there was a 
large influx of Anglo-Americans and Germans, and the Mexican 
element long ago cewed to predominate. Charters of incorpora- 
tion were grunted in 1837, 1842, 1852, 1856, 1870 and 1903. 
At San Antonio in February 1861 General David E. Twiggs (1790- 
1862), a veteran of the Mexican War, surrendered the Depart- 
ment of Texas, without .esistance, to the Confederate general, 
Ben McCulloch ; for this General Twiggs was dismissed from 
the United States army, and in May he became a major-general 
in the Confederate service. The rapid growth of San Antonio 
dates from 1878, when the first railway entered the city. 

See WilliaTl Comer, San Antonio de Bexar (San Antonio, 1890) ; 
Tfu Quarterly of the Texas State Historical AssociaHon. il. 217-226, 
viii. 277-352 ; and George P. Garrison, Texas (Boston and New York, 
njo 3 )i in the “ American Commonwealths Series.'* 

8AIf ANTOHIO DE LOS BAROS, a small town in Havana 
Province, Cuba, about 23 m. (by rail) S.W. of Havana. Pop. 
(1907) 9125. San Antonio de los Banos is served by the W. 


branch of the United Railways of Havana. It is on the hanks 
of the Ariguanabo river, which drains a lake of the same name, 
and is itself one of the many “ disappearing rivers ” of the island: 
it disappears in a cave near San Antonio. The tewn has mineral 
springs and baths, and is a summer resort of the people of Havana. 
Ifiough spreading over hills, the plan of the town is regular. 
The tobacco of the Vuelta Abajo lands immediately around the 
city is famous. The pueblo arose in the middle of the i8th 
century as a camp for convicts from Mexico. It became a mUa 
in 1794. Early in the 19th century refugees from Santo Domingo 
.settled here and founded coffee estates that gave the place great 
prosperity until the expulsion of the French in i8oq ; subsequently 
the culti\'ation of tobacco renewed its pro.sperity. 

SANATORIUM (a modem l^tinism, formed from sanare^ to 
cure, restore to health, sanus^ whole, healthy, well ; often 
wrongly spelled sanatarium or sanitartum)^ an establishment 
where persons suffering from disease, or convalescents, may be 
received for medical treatment, rest cures and the like ; in recent 
modern usage particularly used for establishments where patients 
.suffering from phthisis may undergo the open-air treatment (sw 
Therapeutic.*?). The mis-spellings of the word, samtarium and 
sanatanum, are due to a confusion of “ sanatory i.c. giving 
health, from sanarey and sanitary,” pertaining to health, from 
santtas. health. 

SANATRUCES (Sinairuces, Pers. Sanairuk), Parthian king. 
In the troublous times after the floath of Mithradates II. (c. 88 
B.c.) he was made king by the Saeairaucae, a Mongolian tribe 
whf) had invaded Iran m 76 b.c. He was eighty years (dd and 
reigned seven years; his successor was hi.s .son Phraates 111. 
(Lucian, Macrob. 15 ; Phlegon, fr. 12 ap. Phot. cod. 97 ; Appian, 
Mtihr. 104 ; Dio Gass, xxxvi. 45). Another Sanatnices (Sana- 
trucius) is mentioned as an ephemeral Parthian king in a.d. 115 
(Malalas, Chroti. p. 270, 273). (Ed. M.) 

SAN BERNARDINO,a city and the county-sealof San Bernard- 
ino county, California, U.S.A., about 60 m. K. of Los Ang(‘les. 
Pop. (1900) 6150, of whom 873 were foreign Ixim.* It is served 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the Southern Pacific and 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt J.akc railways, and by an 
interurban electric line. The city is situated in a valley at an 
altitude of about 1050 ft., at the S. lm.se of the San Bernardino 
mountain range and 20 m. W. of San Bernardino mountain 
(11,600 ft.). Among the public buildings arc a (lamegie library 
(1903 ; the library was established in 1891), with 10,000 volumes 
in 1909, and the county court house, 'fhere are two public parks, 
Lugo, near the centre of the city,, and Meadowbrook, on the E. 
outskirts. San Beimardino is one of several places (Redlands, 
Highland, Rialto, Colton, Bloomington, Riverside, Pomona) 
that lie near together in part of tlie citrus fruit, alfalfa and grain 
region of S. California. The Santa F6 railway has extensive 
repair and construction shops here. San liernardino is jx^pularly 
known os the “ Gate City of Southern California.” Five miles 
N. of the city, and connected with it by electric railway, at the 
base of a mountain on whose side is a great blaze shaped like an 
arrow-head, arc the Arrowhead Hot Springs (196° F.), resembling 
the Carlsbad waters ; the hotel at the Spring is heated by their 
waters. Other hot springs near San Bernardino an* the Urbita, 
ij m, S., and the Harlem, 4 m. N.E. About 1822 Spanish 
missionaries settled about 5 m. from the site of the present city 
and called their mission San Bernardino (from St Bernardin of 
Siena). In 1851 the Mormons established here a colony, which 
was abandoned in 1857. The county was organized in 1853 with 
the county-seat at San Bernardino, which was incorporate^ as a 
town in 1854. It was deprived of its charter in 1861, but re- 
ceived a new one in 1864. The Southern Pacific in 1876 gave 
the city connexion with the ocean, and the Santa F^ in 1885 
connected it with the East. Under a state enactment in 1905 
San Bernardino adopted a new charter vdiich provides for the 
" recall ” by petition, the initiative and the referendum. 

SANCERRE, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Cher, 34 m. N.E. of Bourges by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 2232. .Sancerre, which gives its name to the small 
district of Sancerroi.s, is situated on an isolated vine-clad JuU 
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^1000 ft f about I m. from the left bank of ^ l^ire It ^ a 
in the ground* of which there 1* a cylmdn^ 
^ , ^th century, the only relic of an ancient 
F>^ 10V7 to iisr the title of count of Sancerre was held by the 
M«-u ni 1 humnuane ■ from the latter year till 1640 it had its 
counts, who were descended from ThiMbald IV. Cham- 
iMone, but in 12*6 came under the suzerainty of the crown. In 
'Zo il became the property of Henri deConde,whose descendants 
it till the Revolution. During the religious waft it 
wTiTa stronghold ol Protestantism, and m 157.1 w^s besieged by 
tlic ( atholic.s, who did not succeed in capturing it till after nearly 
eicht months of siege. The town has a subpretecture, a tribunal 
of first instance and a communal college. Good wine is grown 

1)1 the vicinity. , • i . i 

SANCHEZ. Three pcrstins of this name enjoyed considerable 
literary celebrity : (i) Francisco Sanchez (Sanctius) (1523— 
i6oi)y successively professor of Cireek and of rhetoric at Sala- 
rnancu, whose Minerva, first printed at that town in 1587, was 
long the stuivUird work on Latin grammar. (2) Francisco 
Sanchez, a Portuguese physician of Jewish parentage, born at 
Tuy (in the diocese of Hraga) in 155®' took a degree in medicine 
at Montpellier in 1574, became professor of philosophy and 
physic at Toulouse, wliere he died in 1623 ; his ingenious treatise 
{Quod nihil satur, 1581) murks the high-water of reaction 
against the dogmatism of his time ; he is said to have been 
ilLstantly related to Montiiigne. (3) Tomas Sanchez of Cordova 
(1551- lino), Jesuit and casuist, whose treatise De matrimonio 
(Genoa, 1592) w more notorious than ct;lebrated. 

SANCHl, a small village in India, at which there Is now a 
railway station on the Bombay-Baroda line. It is famous as the 
site of what are almost certainly the oldest buildings in India 
now standing. Ihcy arc Buddhist topes (Pali. thupa\ Sanskrit, 
A7«/)fl),tha1 is, memorial mounds, .standing on the level top of a 
.small sandstone hill about 300 ft. high on the left bank of the 
river Betwa. The number of topes on this and the adjoining 
bills is considfrable. On the Sanchi hill itself are only ten, but 
one of these is by far the most important and imposing of all. 
.\11 these topes were opened and examined by General Alexander 
Cuimingham and Lieut.-Colonel Maisey in 1851 ; and the great 
tope has lieen described and illustrated by them and by James 
Fergusson. 'Vhis is a solid dome of stone, about 103 ft. in 
diameter, and now about 42 ft, high. It must formerly have 
been much liigbcr, the top of the tope having originally formed 
a terrace, 34 ft. in diameter, on which stuixl lofty columns, 
('unningham estimates the original height of the building as 
about 100 ft. Round the Imse is a flagged pathway surrounded 
by a stone railing and entered at the four points of the compass 
by gateways some 18 ft. high. Both gateways ai^ railing ^e 
elaborately covered with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. Ihe 
latter give the names of the donors of particular portions of the 
architectural ornamentation, and most of them are written in 
the chiu’acters used before and after the time of Asoka in Uic 
middle of the 3rd century n.c. The raonument.s are Buddhist, 
the bas-reliefs illustrate passages in the Buddhist writings, and 
the inscriptiona make use of Buddhist technical terais, Soraf5 
of the smaller topes give ils names of men who lived in the 
Buddha's time, and others give names mentioned among the 
missionaries sent out in the time of Asoka. It is not possible 
from the available data to fix thi* exact date of any of these 
topes, but it may be stated that the smaller topes are pobabJy 
of different dates both before and after Asoka, and that it is very 
possible that the largest was one of three which we are told was 
erected by Asoka hiraflclf. The monuments at Sanchi are now 
under the charge of the luxhaeological department ; they are 
being well cured for, and valuable jivotograp^ have l^en taken 
of the bosHreliefs and inscriptions. The drawings in Fergusson’s 
work entitled Tfet tmd Serpent Worsktp are very unsatisfactory, 
and his suggestion that the carvings illustrate tree and serpent 


worship is quite erroneous. 

BihuiooI|ahhv. —Alex. CunmagUanit Bhlsa Top§^ (London, 1854) ► 
James FwSson, Tree end Serpent Worship (London 1 87J ; General 
F. C. Maiso;^^aHfAt and its Memains (London, 180a) ; IChys 
Buddhist India (I-ondon, leoa). (T. W. R. D.) 


SANCHUNIATHON (Gr. form of Phoenician Sakkun^yathon, 

“ the god Sakkun has given "), an ancient Phoenician sage, 
who belongs more to legend than to history. He is said to have 
flourished “ even before the Trojan times,” “ when Semiramis 
was queen of the Assyrians.” Philo Herennius of Byblus 
claimed to have translated his mythological writings from 
the Phoenician originals. According to Philo, Sanchuniathon 
derived the sacred lore from the mystic inscriptions on the 
'Ajtt/xovKts (probably hammdnim, “ sun piUars,” cf. Is. xxvii. 

9, &c.) which stood in the Phoenician temples. That any writings 
of Sanchuniathon ever existed it is impossible to say. Philo 
drew his traditions from various sources, adapted them to suit 
his purpose, and conjured with a venerable name to gain credit 
for his narrative. Porphyry says that Sanchuniathon (here 
called a native of Byblus) wrote a history of the Jews, based on 
information derived from Hierombal {i.e. Jeruba al), a priest of 
the god Jevo {i.e. Yaliveh, Jehovah), and dedicated it to AbelbaJ 
or Abibal, king of Berytus. The stoiy^ is probably a pure inven- 
tion ; the reference to Berytus shows that it is late. 

See Eusebius, Praep. Lv. i. 9 (MuUcr, Pragm. hist. Craec. iii. pp. 
503 loll.). 

SAN CRISTOBAL (formerly culled San Crist6hal de Los 
Llanos, C'iudad de Las Casas, and Ciudaij Real), a town of 
Mexico, in the state of Chiapas, on a level tableland about 6700 ft. 
above sea-level and 48 m. E.N.E. of Tuxtla Gutierrez. Pop. 
(1892 estimate) 16,000. Tlic surrounding coimtr)- is fertile and 
healthful and is populated chiefly with Indians. The town 
possesses a c.athedral, hospital and other public institutions. 
San Cristolml was founded in j 528 on the site of an Indian village, 
and afterwards was famous as the residence of T^s Casas, Bishop 
of Chiapas. It was the capital of Cliiapas until near the end 
of the J9th century. Tlicre are traces of an early Indian 
civilization in the vicinity. 

SANCROFT, WILLIAM(t6i6-j 693), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Frcssingfield in Suffolk 30th January 1616, and 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in July 1634. He became 
M.A. in J641 and fellow in 1642, but was ejected in 3649 for 
refusing to accept the “ Engagement.” He then remained abroad 
till the Restoration, after which he was ehosen one of the univer- 
sity preachers, and in 1663 wiis nominated to the deanery of 
York. In 1664 he was installed dean of Si Paul's. In this 
situation he set himself to repair the cathedral, till the fire of 
London in 1666 nece.ssitated the rebuilding of it, toward.s which 
he gave £1400, He also rebuilt the deanery^, and improved its 
revenue. In 1668 he was admitted archdeaeon of Canterbury 
upon the king’s presentation, but he resigned the post in 1670. 
In 1677, being now' prolocutor of the Convocation, he was 
unexpectedly advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
He attended Charles 11 . upon hi.s deathbed, and “ made to him 
a very weighty exhortation, in which he used a good degree of 
freedom.” He wrote with his own hand the petition presented 
in 1687 against the reading of the Declaration of Indulgence, 
which was signed by himself and six of his suffragans. For 
this they were all committed to the Tower, but were acquitted. 
Upon the withdrawal of James II. he concurred with the l^rds 
in a declaration to the prince of Orange for a free parliament, 
and due indulgence to the Protestant dis.scnters. But, when that 
prince and his consort were declared king and queen, he refused 
to take the oath to them, and was accordingly suspended and 
deprived. From 5th Augu.st 1691 till his death on the 24th of 
November 1693, he lived a very retired life in his native place. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Frcssingfield, where there 
is a Latin epitaph to his metaory. Sancroft was a patron of 
Henr>^ Wharton (1664-1695), the divine and church historian, 
to whom^on his deathbed he entrusted his manuscripts and the 
remains of Archbishop I.2iud (published in 1695). 

He published Fur praedesHnatus (1651), Modern Politics (1652), 
and Three Sermons (if» 94 )- Nineteen Familiar Letters to Mr North 
(afterwards Sir Homy North) appeared in 1757* 

SANCTION (Lat. sarictio, inm saifeirf, to deciw or oidam). 
in jurisprudence, the means provided for the enforcement of a 
law. According to T. E. HoUand (Elements of Jurisprudence, 
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1906, p. 85), “ the real meaning of all law b that, unless acts 
conform to the course prescribed by it, the state will not only 
ignore and render no aid to them, but will also, either of its 
own accord or if called upon, intervene to cancel their effects. 
This intervention of the state is what is called the ‘ sanction ’ 
of law.” So Justinian {Inst, ii. i, 10), ” Legum eas parte.« 
quibus poenas constituimus adversus cos qui contra leges fecerint, 
sanctiones vocamiis. ’ ’ In general use, the word signifies approval 
or confirmation. 

SANCTIS, FRANCESCO DE (1817-1883), ltdian publicist, 
was bom at Morra Irpino, and educated at the in.stitutc of the 
Marchese Ba.silio Puoti. Becoming a teacher in a private 
school of his own, he made a name as a profound student of 
literature ; and after the troubles of the 48, when he held office 
under the revolutionarj^ government and was impri.soned for 
three years at Naples, his reputation as a lecturer on Dante 
at Turin brought him the appointment of professor at Zurich 
in 1856. He returned to Naples as minfster of public instruction 
in i860, and filled the same post under the Italian monarchy 
in 1861, 1878 and 1879, having in 1861 become a deputy in the 
Italian chamber. In 1871 he became professor at Naples Uni- 
versity. As a literary critic, De Sanctis took a very high place, 
notably with his Storia delta letteraiura italiana (2nd e(^, 1873) 
and with his critical studies, published in .several volumes, 
some of them since his death at Naples in 1883. 

SANCTI SPIRITUS, an old Cuban city in Santa Clara province, 
situated on a sandy plain in an angle of the Yayabo river, which 
winds through the city. Pop. (1907) 17,440. It is connected 
by railway v/ith Zaza del Medio, on the main railway line of the 
island, and with its port, Tunas de Zaza, 30 m. (by rail) to the 
S. The hill called Pan de Azucar (Sugar-loaf) is S.W* of the 
city. One church is said to be as old as the city, and others 
date from 1699, 1716, 1717, &c. The surrounding country is 
devoted principally to grazing. Sancti Spiritus was one of the 
seven cities founded by Diego Velasquez. Its settlement was 
ordered in 1514 and accomplished in 1516, and it is the fifth 
town of the island in age. I'he pre.sent city is about two Jfeagues 
from the original site (Pueblo Viejo). Jn 1518, as a result of 
the war of the Comunidades of (^stillc, a mimic war broke out 
in Sancti Spiritus among its two score ^villagers. The place 
was sacked by French and English corsairs in 1719. Illicit 
trade with Jamaica was the basis of local prosperity in the 
18th centur\\ 

SANCTUARY (from the late Lut. sanctuarium, a sacred place), 
ii sacred or consecrated place, particularly one affording refuge, 
protection or right of asylum ; also applied to the privilege 
itself, the right of safe refuge. In Egyptian, Greek or Roman 
temples it was applied to the cella in which stood the statue 
of the god, and the Latin word for altar, ara, was used for protec- 
tion as well. In Roman Catholic usage sanctuary is sometimet^ 
applied to the whole church, as a consecrated building, but is 
generally limited to the choir. The idea that such places afforded 
refuge to criminals or refugees is founded upon the primitive 
and universal belief in the contagion of holiness. Hence it was 
sacrilege to remove tlie man who had gained the holy precincts ; 
he was henceforth invested with a part of the sacredness of the 
place, and was inviolable so long as he remained there. Some 
temples had peculiar privileges in this regard. That of Diana ' 
at Ephesus extended its inviolability for a perimeter of two 
stadia, until its right of sanctuary was refused by the Romans. 
Not all Greek and Ron an temples, however, had the right in 
on equal degree. But where it existed, the action of the Roman 
civil law was suspended, and in imperial times the statues and 
pictures of the emperors were a protection against pursuit. 
Tacitus says that the ancient Germans held woods, even lakes 
and fountains, sacred ; and the Anglo-Saxons seem to have 
regarded several woods as holy and to have made sanctuaries 
of them, one of these being at Leek in Staffordshire. 

The use of Christian churches as sanctuaries was not based 
upon the Hebrew cities of refuge, as is sometimes stated. It 
is part of the general religious fact of the inviolability attaching 
to things sacred. The Roman law did not recognize the use of 


Christian sanctuaries until toward the end of the 4tli century, 
but the growing recognition of the office of bishop as intercessor 
helped much to develop it. By 392 it had been abused to such 
an extent that Theodosius the Great was obliged to limit its 
application, refusing it to the fmblici debtUtres, h urther evidence 
of its progress is given by the provision in 397 forbidding the 
reception of refugee Jews pretending conversion in order to 
escape the payment of debts or just punishment. In 398, 
according to contemporar)' historians, the right of sanctuary 
was completely abolished, though thi* law as we have it is not so 
sweeping. But next year the right w.is finally and definitely 
recopized, and in 410 the privilege was extended in the western 
empire to fifty paces from the church door. In 431 . by an edict 
of Theodosius and Valentinian it was extended to include the 
churdi court-yard and whatever stood therein, in order to 
provide some other place than the church for the fugitives to 
eat and sleep. They were to leave all arms outside, and if they 
refused to give them up tliey could be seized in the church. 
Capital punishment was to be' meted out to all who violated the 
right of sanctuarv'. Justinian’s code repeats the regulation of 
.sanctuary by Leo 1 . in 466, but Justinian himself in a Novel of 
the year 535 limited the privilege to those not guilty of the 
grosser crimes. In the new Germanic kingdoms, while violent 
molestation of the right of .sanrtuar\^ Wiis forbidden, the fugitive 
was given up after tui oath had been taken not to put him to 
death (Lex. Rom. Burgund. tit. 2, § 5 ; Lex. Visigoth vi. tit. 5. 
c. t6). This legislation was copied by the church at the council 
of Orleans in 51 1 ; the penalty of penance was added, and the 
whole decree backed by the threat of excommunication. Thus 
it pas.sed into Gratian's Decretum. It also formed the basis of 
legislation by the Frankish king Clotaire (511-588), who, however. 
a.s.signed no penalty for its violation. Historijins like Gregory 
of Tours have many tales ti) tell showing how frequently it was 
violated. The (arolingians denied the right of sanctuary to 
criminals already condemned to death. 

The earliest extant mention of the right of* sanctuary in 
England is contained in the code of laws issued by the Anglo- 
Saxon king iEthelberht in a.p. 600. By these he who infringed 
the church’s privilege was to pay twice the fine attaching to an 
ordinary breach of the peace. At Beverley and Hexham i m. 
in every direction was sacred territory. I'he boundaries of the 
church frith were marked in most cases by stone cros.ses erected 
on the highroads leading into the town. Four cjosses, each j 
m. from the church, marked the mile limits in every direction 
of Hexham Sanctuary. (Vosses, too, inscribed with the word 

Sanctuarium,” were common on the highways, serving probabl)' 
as si^-posLs to guide fugitives to neighbouring sanctuaries. 
One is still to be seen at Armathwaite, (’umberland ; and 
another at St Buryan’s, ( ornwall, at the corner of a road leading 
down to some ruins known locally as ” the Sanctuary.” That 
such wayside crossc.s were themselves sanctuaries is in most 
owes improbable, but there still exist in Scotland the remains of 
a true sanctuary cross. This is known os MacDuff s Cross, near 
Lindores, Fifeshire. The legend is that, after the defeat of the 
usurper, Macbeth, in 1057, and the succession of Malcolm Canmore 
as Malcolm 111 . to the Scottish throne, MacDuff, as a reward for 
his assistance, was granted special sanctuary privileges for his 
kinsmen. Clansmen within the ninth degree of relationship to 
the chief of the clan, guilty of unpremeditated homicide, could, 
on reaching the cross, claim remission of the capital sentence. 
Probably the privilege has been exaggerated, and fugitive kins- 
men were exempt from outside juri.sdiction and liable only to the 
court of the earl of Fife. 

The canon law allowed the protection of sanctuary to those 
guilty of crimes of violence for a limited time only, in order that 
some compensation (wergild) should be made, or to check blood- 
vengeance. In several English churches there was a stone scat 
beside the altar which was known as the frith-stool (peace-stool), 
upon which the seeker of sanctuary sat. Examples of such 
sanctuary-seats still exist at Hexham and Beverley, and of the 
sanctuary knockers which hung on church-dOors one is still in 
position at Durham Cathedral. The procedure, upon seeking 
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sanctuary, was regulated in the minutest detail. The fugitive 
had to confession of his crime to one of the clergy, to 
surrender his arms, swear to observe the rules and regulations 
of the religious bouses, pay an admission fee, give, under oath, 
fullest details of his crime (the instrument used, the name of the 
victim, &c.), and at Durham he had to toll a special bell as a 
formal signal that he prayed sanctuary, and put on a gown of 
black cloth on the left shoulder of which was eml»'oidered a 
St Cuthbert’s cross. 

The protection afforded by a sanctuary at common law was 
this : a person accused of felony might ffy for safeguard of his | 
life to sanctuary, and there, within 40 days, go, clothed in sack- 
cloth, U'forc the coroner, confess the felony and take an oath of 
abjuralion oj the realm^ whereby he undertook to quit the king- 
dom, and not return without the king's leave. Upon confession 
he was, tpso facto, convict of the felony, suffered attainder of 
blood and forlfeited all his gfxids, but had time allowed him to 
fulfil his oath. The abjurer started forth on his journey, armed 
onl^ with a wooden cross, bareheaded and clothed in a long* 
white robe, which made him conspicuous among medieval way- 
farers. He had to keep to the king’s highway, was not allowed 
to remain more than two nights in any one place, and must 
make his way to the coast quickly. The time allowed for his 
journey was not long. In Edward III.’s reign only nine days 
were given an abjurer to travel on foot from Yorkshire to Dover. 

Under the Norman kings there appear to have been two kinds 
of sanctuary ; one general, which belonged to every church, 
and another peetdtar, which had its force in a grant by charter 
from the king. This latter type could not be claimed by pre- 
scription, and had to be supported by usage within legal memory. 
General sanctuaries protected only those guilty of felonies, while 
those by special grant gave immunity even to those accused of 
high or petty treason, not for a time only but apparently for life. 
Of chartered sanctuaries there were at least 22 : Abingdon, . 
Armathwaite,^ Beaulieu, Buttle Abbey, Beverley, Colchester, 
Derby, Durluim, Dover, Hexham, Lancaster, St le Bow 
(London), St Martin’s le Grand (lx)ndon), Merton Priory, North- 
ampton, Norwich, ^ipon, Kam.scy, Wells, Westminster, Win- 
chester, York (Soc. of Antiq. of London, Archaeologia, viii. 1-44, 
London, 1787. Sketch of the History of tiie Asylum or Sanctuary, 
by Samuel Pegge). Sanctuary being the privilege of the church, 
it is not surprising to find that it did not extend to the crime of 
sacrilege ; nor does it appear that it was allowed to those who 
had escaped from the sheriff after they had been delivered to him 
for execution. # 

Chartered sanctuaries had existed before the Norman inv&sion. 
About thirty churches, from a real or pretended antiquity of '’the 
privilege, acquired special reputation As sanctilUries, e.g. West- 
minster Abb^ (by grant of Edward the Confessor) ; Ripon (by 
grant of Whitlase,Tcmg of Mercians) ; St Buryans, Cornwall 
(by grant of iEthclstan) ; St Martin’s le Grand, London, and 
Beverley Minster. “ The precincts of the Abbey,” says Dean 
Stanley, “ were a vast cave of Adullam for all the distressed 
and discontented in the metropolis, who desired, according to 
the phrase of the time, to ‘ take Westminster,’ ” Elizabeth 
Woodvillc, queen of Edward IV., took refuge in the Abbey with 
her younger children from the hostility of Richard 111 . In the . 
next reign the most celebrated sanctuary-seeker was Perkin ' 
Warbcck, who thus twice saved his neck, at Beaulieu and Sheen. 
John Skelton, tutor and afterwards court poet to Henry VIIL, • 
fearing the consequences of his caustic wit as displayed in on^ 
attack oh Wolscy, took sanctuary at Westminster and died there 
in 1529 

The law of abjuration and sanctuary was regulated by 
numerous and intricate statutes (see Coke, Institutes, iii. 115); 
but grave abases arose, especially in the peculiar sanctuaries. 
The attack on these seems to Imve begun towards the close 
of the 14th century, in the reign of Richard 11 . During the 
15th century violations of sanctuary were not uncommon ; 
the I./)Ilards were forded from churches ; and Edward IV. after 
thd battle of Tewkesbury had the duke of Somerset and twenty 
Lancastrian leaders dragged from sanctuary and beheaded. 


At the Reformation general and peculiar sanctuaries both 
suffered drastic curtailment of their privileges, but the great 
chartered ones suffered most. By the reforming act of 1540 
Henry VllL established seven cities as peculiar sanctuaries. 
These were Welb, Westminster, Northampton, Manchester, 
YOTk, Derby and Launceston. Manchester petitioned against 
being made a sanctuary town, and Chester was substituted. 
By an act of James I. (1623), sanctuary, as far as crime was 
concerned, was abolished throughout the kingdom. The privilege 
lingered on for civil processes in certain districts which had 
been the site of former religious buildings and which became the 
Imunts of criminals who there resisted arrest — a notable example 
beiing that known as Whitefriars between Fleet Street and the 
Thames^ E. of the Temple. This locality was nicknamed Alsatia 
(tlie name first occurs in Shad well’s plays in Charles ll.’s reign), 
and there ^riibinals *were able to a large extent to defy the law 
(see^ir Walter Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel and Peveril of the Peak), 
arrests only being possible under writs of the Lord Chief Justice. 
So iiagrant became the abuses here and in the other quasi- 
sanrtuarieir thait in 1697 an act of William III., known as “ The 
Escape from Prison Act,” finally alx)lished all such alleged 
privileges. A further amending act of 1723 (George I.) completed 
the wo^k of destruction. The privileged places named m the 
twc» acts* were the Minories, Salisbury Court, Whitefriars, 
Fqlwood^s Rents, Mitre Court, Baldwin’s Gardens, ITie Savoy, 
ITie Clink^ Deadman’s Place, Montague Close, The Mint and 
St^ney. (See Stephen, History of Crim, Law, i. 113.) if- 

In Scotland excommunication wa.s incurred by any wke 
at^mptc^ to arrest thieves within sanctuary. The most famoiA 
sanctuaries |yerc those attaching to the Church of Wedalc, now 
Stow, near "Galashiels, and that of Lesmahagow, Lanark. All 
religious sanctuaries were abolished in the Northern Kingdom 
at the Reformation. But the debtor found sanctuary from 

diligence ” in Holy rood House and its precincts until late in the 
17th century. This sanctuary did not protect criminals, or even 
all debtors, e,g, not crown debtors or fraudulent bankrupts ; 
and it*wa.s possible to execute a meditatio fugue waiTant within 
the sanctuary. After twent/-four hours’ residence the debtor 
had to enter hi.s name in the record of the Abbey C'ouri in order 
to entitle him to further protection. Under the Act 1696 c. 5, 
insolvency concurring with retreat to the sanctuar\^ constituted 
“bankruptcy (see Bell, Commentaries, ii. 461). The aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt in 1881 practically abolished this 
privilege of sanctuary. 

A presumptive right of sanctuaiy^ attached to the royal 
j palaces, and arrests could not be made there. In Anglo-Saxon 
I times the king’s peace extended to the palace and 3000 paces 
abound it : it’ extended to the king himself beyond the precincts. 
At the present day Members of Parliament cannot be served 
with wits or arrested within the precincts of the Houses of 
Parliament, which extend %o the railings of Palace Yard. During 
the Irish agitation of the ’eighties Parnell and others of the 
Irish members avoided arrest for some little while by living 
in the House and never passing outside the gates of the yard. 

The houses of ambassadors were in the past quasi-sanctuaries. 
This was a natural corollary of their diplomatic immunitie.s 
(sec Diplomacy). The privilege was never strictly defined. 
'At one time it was insisted that the immunity accorded an 
ambassador included his house and those who fled to it. At 
an earlier date sanctuary had actually been claimed for the 
quarter of the town in which the house stood. At Rome this 
privilege was formally abolished by Innocent XI. (Pope 1676- 
1689), and in 1682 the Spanish ambassador at the Pa[^ Court 
renounced all right to claim immunity even for his house. His 
example was followed by the British ambassador in 1686. 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark and Venice abolished by express 
ordinance in 1748 the asylum-rights of ambaasadorial residences. 
In 1726 the Spanish government had forcibly taken the duke 
of Ripperda out of hotel of the English ambassador at 
Madrid, although the Court of St James had sanctioned his 
reception there. At Venice, too, some Venetians who had 
betrayed state secrets to the French ambassador and had taken 
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refuge at his house were dragged out by troops sent by the 
senate. 

In Europe^ generally, the right of sanctuary survived under 
restrictions down to the end of the i 8 th century. In (krmany 
the more serious crimes of violence were dways excepted. 
Highwaymen, robbers, traitors and habitual criminals could not 
clwm church protection. In 141^ ^pnctuary was further regu- 
lated by a bull of Martin V. and in 1504 by another of Julius II. 
In a m^ified form the German Asylrechi lasted to modem times, 
not being finally abolished till about 1780. In France U drott 
d'asile existed throughout the middle ages, but was much 
limited by an edict of Francis I. in 1539, Ordonnance sur It 
de la justice. At the Revolution the* right of sanctuary wafe 

entirely abolished. . c* ' 
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SANCY, NICOLAS DE HARLAY, SeiUneur de (i546-i6g9), 
French soldier and diplomatist, belonged to the Protestot 
branch of the family of Harlay but adopted the Catholic religion 
in 1572 during the massacres of the Huguenefts. lA J5fi9%e 
obtained in Geneva and Berne sums sufficient to raise an army 
of mercenaries for Henty III., partly by the sale of jewel^ among 
them the “ Sancy ” diamond which in 1835 foun(Lits way to 
the Russian imperial treasure, and partly by leading the Siwiss to 
suppose that the troops were intended for serious war against 
Savoy. Henry IV. made him superintendent of his finances 
in 3594, but in 1599 he was replaced by Sully. Meanwhile he . 
had been a second time converted to Catholicism, but his influence ^ 
at court waned, and he retired from public life in i6o5<i He' 
survived until the 13th of October 1629, leaving a Discoms sur 
r occurrence des affaires. 

His son, Achille Harlay de Sancy, bishop of Saint Male 
(1581-1646), was educated for the chu|ch but resigned his 
vocation for the career of arms on the death of his elder brother 
in 1601. For seven years, from 1611 to 1618, he was pmbassador 
at the Turkish court, where he amassed a fortune of some 
£16,000 sterling by doubtful meaas, and was bastinadoed by 
order of the sultan for his frauds. Harlay de Sancy was a learned 
man and a good linguist, who used his opportunities to acquire 
a valuable collection of oriental MSS,, many of which are now 
in the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris. On his retflrn to Franck 
he joined the Oratorian Fathers, and when Marshal Bassompierre 
was sent to England in 1627 to regulate the differences Wtwoen 
Henrietta Maria and her husband, Harlay de Sanev wa^ attached 
to the queen’s ecclesiastical household, but Charles I. secured 
his dismissal. He became bishop of St Malo in 1632, and died 
on the 20th of November 1646. 

SAND, GEORGE (1804-1876), the pseudonym of Madame 
Amandine Lucile Aurore Dudevant, nee Dupin, tlie most pro- 
lific authoress in the history of literature, and uhapproached 
among the women novelists of France. Her life was as strange 
and adventurous as any of her novels, which are for the most 
part idealized versions of the multifarious incidents of her fife. 
In her self-revelations si e followed Rousseau, her first master 
in style, but while Rousseau in his Confessions darkened all ,the* 
shadows, Oorge Sand is the heroine of her story, often frail 
and faulty, but always a woman more sinned against than sinning. 
Thanks, however, to her voluminous correspondence that has 
recently been published and to family documents that her 
French biographers have unearthed, there are now full materials 
for tracing the history of her public and private career, and for 
forming a clear and unbiased estimate of her character and 
genius. 

Her father was Maurice Dupin, a retired lieutenant in the 
army of the republic ; her mother, Sophie Delaborde, the daughter 
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of a Paris bird-fancier. Their ill-assorted marriage took place 
only a mon^ before the birth of the child (July i, 1804 ; at 
Paris). Her^ paternal grandfather was M. Dupin de Froncueil, 
a farmer-general of the revenue, who married the widow of Count 
Horn, a natural son of Louis XV., she in her turn being the 
natui^ daughter of Maurii^ de Saxe, the most famous of the 
many illegitimate children of Augustas the Strong, by the lovely 
countess of Konigsmarck. George Sand, who was a firm believer 
in the doctrine of heredity, devotes a whole volume of^her 
autobiography {Histoire de ma vtr, 1857 seq.) to the elaboration 
of this strange pedi^ee. She boasts of the royal blood which 
ran through her veins, and disregarding the bar sinister she 
claims affinity with Charles X. and Ixiuis XVII., but she is no 
less frank in declaring that she is vilaine et trh vilaine, a daughter 
of the people, who shares by birth their instincts and sympathies. 
Her birth itself was romantic. Her father was playing a country 
dance at the house of a fellow officer, the future husband of 
Sophie’s sister, when he was told that his wife, who had not 
long left the room, had borne him a daughter. “ She will be 
Tortunate,” said the aunt, “ she was bom among the roses to 
the sound of music.” 

Passing by her infantine recollections, which go back further 
than even those of Dickens, we find her at the age of three crossing 
the Pyrenees to join her father who was on Murat’s staff, occupy- 
ing with her parents a suite of rooms in the royal palace, adopted 
I as the child of the regiment, nursed by rough old sergeants, and 
i dressed m a complete suit of uniform to please the general. 

For the next ten years she lived at Nohant, near La Chatre 
j in Berri, the countr>^ house of her grandmother. Here her 
character was shaped ; here she imbilid that pas.sionate love 
of countr)^ scenes and country life which neither absence, politics 
nor dissipation could uproot ; here she learnt to understand 
the way.s and thoughts of the peasants, and laid up that rich store 
of scenes and characters whicli a marvellously retentive memory 
enabled her to draw upon at will. The progress of her mind 
during these early years well deserves to be recordeef. Education, 
’in tjie strict sense of the word, she had none. A few months 
after her return from Spain her father was killed by a fall from 
his horse. He was a man of remarkalile literary gifts ^ well 
as a good soldier. ” Character,” says George Sand, ” is in a 
great measure hereditary : if my readers wish to know me they 
must know my father.” On his death the mother resigned, 
though not without a struggle, the cure of Aurore to her grand- 
mother, Mme. Dupin de Francueil, a good representative of the 
ancien ri^ime. Though her husband was a patron of Rousseau, 
sh^ herself had narrowly escaped the guillotine, and had only 
h^lf imbibed the ideas of the Re\'olution. In her son’s lifetime 
she had, for his "sake, condoned the mesallianre, but it was im- 
possible for the stately chatelaine and her low-born daughter- 
in-law to live in peace under the same roof/ She was jealous 
as a lover of the child’s affection, and the struggle between the 
mother and grandmother was one of the bitterest of Aurore ’s 
childish troubles. 

Next to the grandmother, the most important person in the 
household at Nohant was Deschatres. He was an ex-abbe 
who had shown his devotion to his mistress when her life was 
threatened, and henceforward was installed at Nohant os 
factotum. He was maire of the village, tutor to Aurore ’s half- 
brother, and, in addition to his other duties, undertook the 
education of the girl. The tutor was no more ciiger to teach 
«than the pupil to leam. He, too, was a disciple of Rousseau, 
believed in the education of nature, and allowed his Sophie 
to wander at her own sweet will. At odd hours of lessons she 
picked up a smattering of Latin, music and natural science, but 
most days were holidays and spent in country rambles and games 
with village children. Her favourite books were Tasso, Atalo 
and Paul et Virginie. A simple refrain of a childish song or the 
monotonous chaunt of the ploup;hman touched a hidden chord 
and thrilled her to tears. She invented a deity of her own, a 
mysterious Coramb^, half pa^an and half Christian, and like 
Goe^e erected to him a rustic altar of the greenest grass, the 
softest moss and the brightest pebbles. 
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From the free out-door life at Nohant she passed at thirteen 
to the convent of the English Augustinians at Paris, where for 
the first two years she never went outside the walls. Nothing 
lietter shows the plasticity of her character than the ease with 
which she adapted herself to this sudden change. The volume 
which describes her conventual life is as graphic as Miss Bronte’s 
ytllette, but we can only dwell on one passage of it. Tired of 
mad pranks, in a fit of home-sickness, she found herself one 
evening in the convent chapel. 

" I had forgo ttt ri all ; I knew not what was passing in me ; with 
my soul rather than my senses, 1 breathed an air of ineffable sweet- 
n^. All at once a sudden shock passed through my whole being, 
my eyes swam, and 1 seemed wrapped in a dazahng wliite mist. 1 
heard u voice murmur in my ear, * TolU, lege.‘ 1 turned round, 
thinking that it was one of the sisters talking to me — 1 was alone. 

1 indulged in no vain illusion ; 1 lieheved in no miracle ; 1 was quite 
sensible of tha sort of hallucination into which 1 liad fallen ; I neither 
sougiit to intensify it nor to escajie from it. Only I felt that faith 
was laying hold of nu — by the heart, as 1 had wished it. 1 was so 
filled with gratitude and joy that the tears rolled down my cheeks. 

1 felt as before that 1 loved God, that my mind embraced and ac- 
cepted tliat ideal of justice, tenderness and hohiieas which 1 had 
never doubted, but with which 1 had never held diiect communion, 
and now at Ust I felt that this communion was consummated, as 
though an invincible barrier had liecn broken down between the 
source of infinite light and the smouldering fire of my heart. An 
endless vista stretched before me, and 1 panted to start upon my 
way. There was no more doubt or lukewarmness. That 1 should 
^ repent on the morrow and rally myself on my over-wrought ecstasy 
® never onc<‘ entered my tlioughts. 1 was like one who never casts a 
look behind, who hesitates before some Rubicon to be crossed, but 
having touched the farther bank sees no more the shore he has just 
left." 

Such is the story of her conversion as told by herself. It 
reads more like a chapter from the life of Stc Th^r^se or Madame 
Guyon than of the author of IJlie. Yet no one can doubt the 
sincerity of her narrative, or even the permanence of her religious 
feelings under all her many pha.ses of faith and aberrations of 
conduct. A recent critic has sought in religion the clue to her 
character an 3 the mainspring of her genius. Only in her case 
religion must be taken in an even more restricted sense than 
Matthew Arnold’s "morality touched by emotion.” For her 
there wa.s no categorical imperative, no moral code save to follow 
the promptings of her heart. " Tenderness ” she had abundantly, 
and it revealed itself not only in effusive sentimentality, as with 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand, but in active benevolence ; 

" justice ” too she had in so far os she sincerely wished that all 
men should share alike her happiness ; but of " holiness,” that 
sense of awe and reverence that was felt in divers kinds and 
degrees by Isaiah, Sophocles, Virgil and St Paul, she had jiot 
a rudimenatry conception. * » 

Again in 1820 Aurore exchanged Ae restraint of a convent 
for freedom, being recalled to Nohant by Mme de Francueil, who 
had no intention bf lettingj her granddaughter grow up a dhote. 
She rode across country with her brother, she went out shooting 
with Deschatres, she sat by the cottage doors on the long summer 
evenings and heard the flax-dressers tell their tales of witches and 
warlocks. She was a considerable linguist and knew English, 
Italian and some Latin, though she never tackled Greek. She 
read widely though unsystematically, studying philoMphv in 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Locke and Condillac, and feeding her imagina-. ^ 
lion with RenS and Childe Harold. Her confessor lent her the * 
Gmius of Christianity, and to this book she ascribes the first 
change in her religious views. She renounced once for all the 
asceticism and isolation of the De imitatione for the more genia^ 
and sympathetic Christianity of Chateaubriand. Yet she still 
clung to old associations, and on her grandmother’s death was 
about to return to her convent, but was dissuaded by her 
friend, Who found her a husband. 

Casimir Dudevant, whom she married on the 11th of E^ecember 
4 82a, was the natural son of a Baron Dudevant. He had retired 
at an early age from the army and was living an idle life at home 
as a gentleman farmer. Her husband, though he afterwards 
deteriorated, seems at that time to have been neither better nor 
worse thtti the Berrkhon souires around him, and the first years 
of her married life, during which her son Maurice and her daughter 


Solange were bom, except for lovers’ quarrels, were passed in 
peace and quietness, though signs were not wanting of the 
coming storm. Among these must be mentioned her friendship 
with Ayr^lien de S^ze, advocate-general at Bourdeau. De Size 
was a middle-aged lawyer with a philosophic turn of mind, and 
Madame Dudevant for two years kept up with him an intimate 
correspondence. The friendship was purely platonic, but the 
hu.sband felt or affected jealousy, and resented an intimacy 
which he from his total lack of culture was unable to share. The 
breach quickly widened. He on his part was more and more 
repelled by a superior woman determined to live her own intel- 
lectual life, and she on hers discovered that she was mated, if not 
to a clown, at least to a hobereau whose whole heart was in his 
cattle and his turnips. So long as the conventionalities were 
preserved she endured it, but when her husband took to drinking 
and made love to the maids under her very' eyes she resolved to 
break a y<^e that had^rown intolerable. The last straw that 
determined action was the discovery of a paper docketed ” Not 
to be opened till after my death,” which was nothing but a 
railing accusation against herself. She at once quitted Nohant, 
taking with her Solange, and in 1831 an amicable separation was 
agreed upon, by which her whole estate was surrendered to the 
husbaqd with the stipulation that she should receive an allow- 
anae of £120 a year. She had regained her liberty, and made no 
secret of her intention to use it to the full. She endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to eke out her irregularly paid allowance by those 
ei^edients to which reduced gentlewomen are driven — fancy- 
work and painting fans and snuff-boxes ; she lived in a garrel 
aqd^as often unable to allow herself the luxury of a fire. It was 
only as aJast resource that she tried literature. Her first 
upprentice^p was served under Delatouche, the editor of 
Figaro. He was a native of Berri, like herself, a stern but kindly 
taskmaster who treated her much as Dr Johnson treated Fann> 
Burney, (ieorge Sand was methodical and had a ready pen, but 
she lacked the more essential qualities of a Parisian journalist, 
wit, 'Sparkle and conciseness. At the end of a month, she tells 
us, hir earnings amounted to fifteen francs. On the staff ol 
Figaro was another compatriot with whom she was alread\’ 
intimate as a visitor at Nohant. Jules Sandeau was a clever 
and attractive youngUawycr, Articles written in common soon 
led to a complete literary partnership, and in 1831 there appeared 
in Revtifi de Paris a joint novel entitled Prtma Donna and 
signed Jules Sand. Shortly after this was published in book 
form with the same signature a second novel, Rose et Blanche. 
The sequel to this literary alliance is best recounted in George 
Sand’s own words : " I resisted him for three months but then 
yielded ; I lived in my own apartment in an unconventional 
style.” Her first independent novel, Indiana (1832), was written 
at the instigation of Delatouche, and the world-famous pseu- 
,donym George (originally Georges) Sand was adopted as u 
compromiae between herself and her partner. The “ George ' 
connoted a Berrichon as “ David ” does a Welshman. The one 
wished to throw Indiana into the common stock, the other 
refused to lend his name, or even part of his name, to a work 
in which he had had no share. TTie novel was received with 
instant acclamation, and Sainte-Bcuve only confirmed the 
judgment of the public when he pronounced in the Globe that 
this new author (then to him unknown) had struck a new and 
original vein and was destined to go far. Delatouche was the 
first to throw himself at her feet and bid her forget all the hard 
things he had said of her. Indiana is a direct transcript of the 
^author’s personal experience^ (the dis^eeable husband is 
M. Dudevant to the life), and an exposition of her theoty of 
sexual relations which is founded thereon. To many critics it 
seemed that she bad said her whole say and that nothii^ but 
replicas could follow. Valentine, which was published in the 
same year, indicated that it was but the first chapter in a life 
of en^ess adventures, and that the imagination which turned 
the crude facts into poetry, and the fancy which played about 
them like a rainbow, were inexhaustible. 

As a novel Valentine has littie to commend it ; the plot is 
feeble and the characters shadowy. Only in the descriptions of 
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scenezy, which here resemble too much purple patches, does 
George Sand reveal her true inspiration, the artistic qualities 
by which she will live. No one was more conscious than George 
Sand herself of her strength and of her weakness. In a preface 
to a later edition she tells us how the novel came to be written, 
and, though it anticipates events, this revelation of herself may 
best be given here. 

“ After the unexpected literary success of Indiana 1 returned to 
Bern in 1832 and found a pleasure in paiiiUng the scenes witJi which 
1 had been familiar from a child. Ever since those early day^ 1 had 
felt the impulse to describe Uiem, but os is the case witli all profound 
emotions, whether intellectual or moral, what we most desire to 
realize to ourselves we are the least inclmed to reveal to tl^e world 
at large. This little nook of Berri, this unknown Vall6e Noire, tlus 
quiet and unpretentious landscape, which must be .sought to find it 
and loved to be admired, was the sanctuary of my first and latest 
reveries. For twenty-two years I had lived amongst these pollarded 
trees, these rutty roads, beside these tangled thickets and streams 
along whose banks only children and sheep can pass. AU tliis had 
charms for me alone and did not deserve to be revealed to idle 
curiosity. Why betray the incognito of this modest country-side 
without histoncal association or picturesque sites to commend it 
to tlie antiquary or the tourist ? The Vall6e Noire, so it seemed to 
me, was part and parcel of myself, the framework in which my life 
was set, the native costume that 1 liad always worn — what worlds 
away from the silks and satins that are suited for the pubhc stage. 
If I could have foreseen what a stir my writings would make, I tliink 
1 should have jealously guarded the privacy of this sanctuary where, 
till then, I pertiaps was the only soul who had fed the artist's visions 
and the poet's dreams. But 1 liad no such anticipation ; I never 
gave it a thought. I was compelled to write and I wrote. I let 
my.seU bi* carried away by the secret charm of the air 1 breathed ; my 
native air, I might almost call it. The descriptive parts of my novel 
found favour. The plot provoked some hvely cnticism on the anti- 
matrimonial doctrines that 1 was alleged to have broached before in 
Indiana. In both novels I pointed out the dangers and pains of an 
ill-assorted marriage. I thought 1 had simply been writing a stor>% 
and discovered that I had unwittingly been preacliing Saint-Simon- 
ianism. I was not then at an age for reflecting on social grievances. 

I was too young to do more th^ see and note facts, and thanks to 
my natural indolence and that passioii for the concrete, which is at 
once the joy and the weakness of artists, I should perhaps always 
have remained at that .stage if my somewliat pedantic critics had not 
driven me to reflect and painfully search after tlie ultimate causes 
of which till then I had only grasped the effects. But I was so 
shrewdly taxed with po.sing as a strong-minded woman and a 
philosopher that one fine day 1 said to myself, ' What, I wonder, is 
philosophy ? "' 

Her liaison with Jules Sandeau, which lasted more than a 
year, was abruptly terminated by the discovery in their apart- 
ment on an unexpected return from Nohant of ime blanchisseuse 
qnelconque. For a short while she was broken hearted : — My 
heart is a cemetery ! ” she wrote to Sainte-Beuve. A necro- 
polis,” was the comment of her discarded lover when years 
later the remark was repeated to him. 

Her third novel, Lelia (1833), is in the same vein, a stronger 
and more outspoken diatribe against society and the marriage 
law. L^lia is a female Manfred, and Dumas had some reason 
to complain that George Sand was giving them “ du Lord 
Byron au kilo.” 

But a new chapter in her life was now to open. In her despair 
she turned for comfort and counsel to Sainte-Beuve, now con- 
stituted her regular father confessor. This ghostly Sir Pandarus 
recommended new friendships, but she was liard to please. 
Dumas was ” trop commis-voyageur,” Jouffroy too serenely 
virtuous and Musset “ trop dandy.” Merim6e was tried for a 
week, but riie cool cynic and the perfervid apostle of women’s 
rights proved mutually impulsive. Alfred de Musset was intro- 
duced, and the two natures leapt together as by elective affinity. 
The moral aspect has been given by Mr Swinburne in an epigram : 
— “ Alfred was a terrible flirt and George did not behave as a 
perfect gentleman.” 

Towards the end of 1833 George Sand, after winning the 
reluctant consent of Musset’s mother, set out in the poet’s 
company for Italy, and in January 1834 the pair reached Venice, 
staying first at the Hotel Danieli and then in lodgings. At 
first it was a veritable honeymoon ; conversation never flagged 
and either found in the other his soul’s complement. But t&re 
is a limit to love-making, and George Sand, always practical, 


set to work to provide the means of living. Musset, though he 
depended on her exertions, was first bored and then irritated 
at the sight of this terrible vache d eertre, whose pen was 
going for eight hours a day, and sought diversion in the 
caf^s and other less reputable resorts of pleasure. The con- 
sequence was a nervous illness with some of the symptoms of 
delirium tremens, through which George Sand nursed him with 
tenderness and care. But witli a strange want of delicacy, 
to use the mildest term, she made love at the same timi to 
a young Venetian doctor whom she had called in, by name 
Pagello. The pair went off and found their way eventually 
to Paris, leaving Musset in Italy, deeply wounded in his affection.s, 
but, to do him justice, taking all the blame fur the rupture on 
himself. George Sand soon tired of her new love, and even before 
she had given him his cong^. was dying to be on again with the 
old. She cut off her hair and sent it to Musset as a token of 
penitence, but Mus.set, though he still flirted with her, never 
quite forgave her infidelity and refused to admit her to his 
deathbed. Among the mass of romans d clef and pamphlets 
which the adventure produced, two only have any literar>^ 
importance, Musset's Confessions d'un enfant du siide and 
George Sand’s Elle et lui. In the former woman appears as the 
serpent whose trail is over all ; in the latter, written twenty-five 
years after the event, she is the guardian angel abused and 
maltreated by men. Lui et elle, the rejoinder of the poet’s 
brother Paul de Musset, was even more a travesty' of the facts 
with no redeeming graces of style. 

It remains to trace the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
poet on the novelist. Jacques was the first outcome of the 
journey to Italy, and in precision and splendour of style it marks 
a distinct progress. The motive of this and of the succeeding 
novels of what may be called her second period is free (not to 
be confounded with promiscuous) love. The hero, who is none 
other than (leorgc Sand in man’s disguise, makes confession of 
faith : - ” I liave never imposed constancy on myself. When 
I have felt that love was dead, I have said so without shame 
or remorse and have obeyed Providence that was leading me 
elsewhere.” And the runaway wife writes to her lover : — 
“ O my dear Octave, we shall never pass a night together without 
first kneeling down and praying for Jacques.” Love is a divine 
instinct : to love is to be virtuous ; follow the dictates of your 
heart and you cannot go wrong — such is the doctrine that George 
Sand preached and practised. 

In Les Lettres d'un voyageur, which ran in the Revue des 
deux mondes between 1834 and 1836, we have not only impres- 
sions of travel, but the direct impressions of men and things not 
distorted by the exigencies of a novel. ITiey reveal to us the 
true and better side of George Sand, the loyal and devoted friend, 
the mother who under happier conditions might have been 
reputed a Roman matron. We could not choose a more perfect 
specimen of her style than the allegory under which she pictures 
the “ might have been.” 

“ 1 care little about growing old ; 1 care iar more not to grow old 
alone, but I have never met the being with wJiom I could luive 
chosen to live and die, or if I ever met him I knew not how to 
keep him. Liston to a story and weep. Tliere was a good artist 
called Watclet, the best aquafortis engraver of his day. He loved 
Marguerite Lecomte, and taught her to engrave as wuU as lumaelf. 
She left husband and home to go and hve with liim. The world con- 
demned them ; then, as they were poor and mode.st, it lorgot them. 
Forty years afterwards their retreat was discovered. In a cottage 
in the environs of Paris called Le Moulin foil, there sat at the sami* 
table an old man engraving and an old woman whom he called lil> 
meumire also engraving. The last design they were at work upon 
represented the Moulin joli, the house of Marguerite, with the device 
Cur voile permutem Sabina divitias operosiores? It hangs in my room 
over a portrait the original of which no one here lias seen. For a year 
the person who gave me this portrait sat witli me every night at a 
little table and lived by the same work. At daybreak we consulted 
together on our work for the day, and at night we supped at the same 
httle table, cliatting the while on art, on sentiment, on the future. 
The future broke faith with us. Pray for me, O Marguerite 
Lecomte ! " 

The Everard of the Lettres introduces us to a new and for the 
time a dominant influence on the life and writings. Michel 
de Bourges was the counsel whose eloquent pleadings brought 
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the suit for a judicial separation to a successful issue in 1836.' and Le Meunier d'Angibaidt (1845), ^ Antoine 

Unlike her former lovers, he was a man of masterful will, a bud^e (1847) are all socialistic novels, though they are much more, 
philosopher who carried her intellect by storm before he laid and good in spite of the socialism. ConjMefo (1842-1844) and its 
siege to her heart. He preached republicanism to her by the sequel La Comtesse de Rudolstadt (1843-1845) are faniaisies d la 
hour, and even locked her up in her bedroom to reflect on his Chopin ^ though the stage on which they are played is the Venice 
sermons. She was but half converted, and fled before long of Musset. Chopin is the Prince Karol of LfkresiflF/iwiflm (1847), 


from a republic in which art and poetry had no place. Other 
celebrities who figure in the Lettres under a transparent disguise 
arc^iszt and Mme d’Agoult (known to literature as Daniel 
Stem), whom she met in Switzerland and entertained for some 
months at Nohant. Liszt, in after years when they had drifted 
apart, wrote of her : George Sand catches her butterfly and 
tames it in her cage by feeding it on flowers and nectar — this 
is the love peri^. Ihen she sticks her pin into it when it 
struggles -that u the cong6 and it always comes from her. 
Afterwards she vivisects it, stuffs it, and adds it to her coDection 
of heroes for novels.” There is some truth in the satire, but it 
wholly misrepresents her rupture with Chopin. 

To explain this we must open a new chapter of the life in 
which George Sand appears as the devoted mother. 'Fhe letters 
to her daughter Solange, which have recently l)een published, 
irresistibly recall the letters of Mme de Sevign6 to Mme de 
Grignan. Solange, who inherited all her mother’s wild blood 
w'ith none of her genius, on the eve of a marriage that had been 
arranged with a Berrichon gentleman, ran away with Cl^singcr, 
a sculptor to whom she had sat for her bust. George Sand not 
only forgave the elopement and hushed up the scandal by a 
private marriage, but she settled the young couple in Paris and 
made over to them nearly one-half of her available property. 
C 16 singer turned out a thankless scapegrace and George Sand was 
at lost compelled to refuse to admit him to Nohant. In the 
domestic quarrel that ensued Solange, w'ho was a very Vivien, got 
tile ear of Chopin. He upbraided the mother with her hard- 
heartedness, and when she resented his interference he departed 
in a huff and^hey never met again. 

The mention of Liszt has led us to anticipate the end of the 
story, and we must revert to 1836, when the acquaintance 
began. She was then living in Paris, a few doors from her friend 
Mme d'Angoult, and the two set up a common salon in the 
H6tel de France. Here she met two men, one of whom indoctrin- 
ated her with religious mystici.sm, the other with advanced 
sodalism, Lamennais and Pierre Leroux. In the case of Lamen- 
nais the disciple outstripped the master. She flung herself into 
Lamennais’s cause and wrote many unpaid articles in his organ, 
Le Monde, ^ but they finally .split on the questions of labour and 
of women’s rights, and she complained that Lamennais first 
dragged her forwards and then abused her for going too fast. 
The d Marcie (1837) are a testimony to his ennobling and 
spiritualizing personality. Socialism w'as a more lasting phase, 
but her natural good sense revolted at the extravagant mum- 
meries of P^re Enfantin and she declined the office of high 
priestess. 

It was doubtless a revulsion of feeling against the doctrinaires 
and in particular against the puritanic reign of Michel tliat made 
her turn to Chopin. She found the maestro towards tlie end of 
1837 dispirited by a temporary eclipse of jjopulority and in the 
first stage of his fatal malady, and carried nim off to winter with 
her in the south. How she roughed it on an island unknown to 
tourists is told in Vn htver d Majorque (1842), a book of travel 
that may take rank with Heine’s Reisehilder. In nearly all 
George Sand’s loves there was a strong strain of motherly feeling. 
Chopm was first petted by her like a spoilt darling and then 
nursed for years like a sick child. 

During this, her second period, George Sand allowed herself 
to be the mouthpiece of others—” un 6cho qui embellissait la 
voix,” as Delatouche expressed it. Spitidion (1838) and Ixs 
Sept cordes de la lyre (i^ are mystic echoes of Lamennais. 
Le Compagnoii}du tour (jS^jl^anee (1841), Les Maitres mosdisies 

* The final aettlemeat was concluded in 1836. Mme Dudevant 
was gx^anted rale legal rightsnvcr Uic two childreji and her Paris home 
was iiestoK'ed to her. In return she made over to her husband 
40,000 fr. vested in the funds. 


a self-portraiture unabashed as the Tagehuch einer Verlorenen 
and innocent as Paul et Virginie. 

An enumeration of George Sand’s novels would constitute a 
Homeric catalogue, and it must suffice to note only the most 
typical and characteristic. She contracted with Buloz to supply 
him with a stated amount of copy for the modest retaining fee 
of £160 a year, and her editor testifies that the tale of script was 
furnished with the punctuality of a notary. She wrote with the 
rapidity of Walter Scott and the regularity of Anthony Trollope. 
For years her custom was to retire to her desk at 10 p.m. and not 
to rise from it till 5 a.m. She wrote d la diable, starting with some 
central thesis to set forth or some problem to investigate, but 
with no predetermined plot or plan of action. Round this 
nucleus her characters (too often mere puppets) grouped them- 
selves, and the story gradually crystallized. This unmethodical 
method produces in her longer and more ambitious novels, in 
Consuelo for instance and its continuation, a tangled wilderness, 
the clue to which is lost or forgotten ; but in her novelettes, when 
there is no change of scenery and the characters arc few and 
simple, it results in the perfection of artistic writing, ” an art 
that nature makes.’’ 

From novels of revolt and tendency novels George Sand turned 
at last to simple stories of rustic life, the genuine pastoral. It is 
here that she shows her true originality and by these she will 
chiefly live. Georjje Sand by her birth and bringing-up was half 
a peasant herself, m M. Faguet's phrase, ” un pay son qui savait 
parlor. ’I She had got to know the heart of the peasant— his 
superstitions, his suspiciousness and low cunning, no less tlian 
his shrewdness, his sturdy independence and his strong domestic 
attachments. 

Jeanne (1844) begins the series which has been happily called 
the Buc*olics of France. To paint a Joan of Arc who lives and 
dies inglorious is the theme she sets herself, and through most 
of the novel it is perfectly executed. The last chapters when 
Jeanne appears as the Vclida of Mont Barbot and the Grande 
Pastoure are a falling off and a survival of the romanticism of her 
second manner. La Mare au dtable (1846) is a clear-cut gem, 
perfect as a work of Greek art. Franfois le rhampi and La 
Petite Fadette are of no less exquisite workmanship. Les Maitres 
sonneurs (1853)-- the favourite novel of Sir Leslie Stephen— 
brings the series of village novels to a close, but as closely akin 
to them must be mentioned the Contes d’une grande-mere, delight- 
ful fairy tales of the Talking Oak, Wings of Courage and Queen 
Coax, told to her grandchildren in the last years of her life. 

’l^e revolution of 1848 arrested for a while her novclistic 
activities. She threw herself heart and soul into the cause of 
the extreme republicans, composed manifestos for her friends, 
addressed letters to the people, and even started a newspaper. 
But her political ardour was short-lived ; she cared little about 
forms of government, and, when the days of June dashed to the 
ground her hopes of social regeneration, .she quitted once for all 
the field of politics and returned to her quiet countr>' ways and 
her true vocation as an interpreter of nature, a spiritualizer of 
the commonest sights of earth and the homeliest household 
affections. In 1849 she writes from Berri to a political friend : 
“You thought that 1 was drinking blood from the skulls of 
aristocrats. No, I am studying Virgil and learning Latin ! ” 

In her latest works she went back to her earlier themes of 
rom^tic and uncliartered love, but the scene is shifted from 
Berri, which she felt she had exhausted, to other provinces of 
France, and instead of passionate manifestos we have a galleiv’ 
of genre pictures treated in the spirit of Francois le champi. 
“ Vous faites,” she said to her fnend Honor6 de Balzac, “ la 
com6die humaine ; et moi, c^est I’^glogue humaine que j’ai voulu 
faire.” 

A word must be said of G^rgc Sand as a playwright. She 
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was as fond of acting as Goethe, and like him began vdth a puppet 
stage, succeeded by amateur theatricals, the chief entertamment 
provided for her guests at Nohant. Undaunted by many failures, 
she dramatized several of her novels with moderate success — 
Francois le champi, played at the Odeon in 1849, and Les Beaux 
Messieurs de Bois-Dore (1862) were the best ; Claudie, produced 
in 1851, is a canning pastor^ play, and Marquis de ViUemer 
(1864) (in which she was helped by Dumas fils) was a genuine 
triumph. Her statue by Cl^inger was placed in the foyer of 
the Th^trc Frangais in 1877. 

Of George Sand's style a foreigner can be but an imperfect 
judge, but French critics, from Sainte-Beuve, Nisard and Caro 
down to Jules Lemaitre and Faguct,*have agreed to praise her 
spontaneity, her correctness of diction, her easy opulence — the 
lactea ubertas that Quintilian attributes to Livy. The language 
of her country novels is the genuine patois of middle France 
rendered in a literary form. Thus in La Petite Fadette^ by the 
Itappy device of miing the hemp dresser the narrator, she 
speaks (to quote Sainte-Beuve) as though she had on her right 
the unlettered rustic and on her left a member of the Acadi^mie, 
and made herself the interpreter between the two. She hits 
the happy mean between the studied archaism of Courier’.s 
Daphnis et Cloe and the realistic patois of the later kailyard 
novel which for Southerners requires a glossaiy^. Of her style 
generally the characteristic quality is fluidity. She has all the 
abandon of an Italian improvisatore, the simplicity of a Bernardin 
de St Pierre without his mawkishiiess, the sentimentality of a 
Rou.sseau without his egotism, the rhythmic eloquence of a 
Chateaubriand without his grandiloquence. 

As a painter of nature she has much in common with Words- 
worth. She keeps her eye on the object, but adds, like Words- 
worth, the visionary gleam, and receives from nature but what 
she herself gives. Like Wordsworth she lays us on the lap of 
earth and sheds the freshness of the early world. She, too, had 
found love in huts where poor men dwell, and her miller, her 
bagpipers, her workers in mosaic are as faithful renderings in 
prose of peasant life and sentiment as Wordsworth’s leech- 
gatherer and wagoners and gleaners are in verse. Her 
psychology is not subtle or profound, but her leading characters 
arc clearly conceived and drawm in broad, bold outlines. No 
one hiis better understood or more skilfully portrayed the artistic 
temperament — the musician, the actor, the poet— and no French 
^\Titer before her had so divined and laid bare the heart of a girl. 
She works from within outwards, touches first the mainspring 
and then sets it to play. As Mr Henry James puts it, she inter- 
views herself. Rarely losing touch of earth, and sometimes of 
the earth earthy, she is still at heart a spiritualist. Her final 
word on herself rings true, “ Toujours tourment^e des choses 
divines.’’ 

Unlike Victor Hugo and Balzac, she founded no school, though 
Fromentin, Theuriet, Cherbuliez, Fabre and Bazin might be 
claimed as her collateral descendants. In Russia her influence 
has been greater. She directly inspired Dostoievski, and Tur- 
geniefi owes much to her. In England she |ias found her warmest 
admirers. Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote sonnets to “ the 
large-brained woman and large-hearted man, self-named George 
Sand.” To Thackeray her diction recalled the sound of village 
bells falling sweetly and softly on the ear, and it sent a shiver 
through John Stuart Mill, like a symphony of Haydn or Mozart. 
Leslie Stephen advised Thomas Hardy, then an aspiring contri- 
butor to the Carnkill, to .ead George Sand, whose country stories 
seemed to him perfect. “ The harmony and grace, even if 
strictly inimitable, are good to aim at.” He pronounced the 
Histoire de ma vie about the best biography he had ever read. 
F. W. H. Myers claimed her as antma naturaltter Christiana and 
the inspired exponent of the religion of the future. 

George Eliot by her very name inN’ites and challenges com- 
parison with George Sand. But it wa.s as a humble follower, 
not as a rival, that she took George Sand as sponsor. Both 
women broke with social conventions, but while George Sand 
(if the expression may be allowed) kicked over the traces, George 
Eliot was impelled all the more emphatically, because of her 
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exceptional circumstances, to put duty before inclination and to 
uphold the reign of law and order. Both passed through phases 
of faith, but while even Positivism did not cool George Eliot’s 
innate religious fervour, with George Sand religion was a passing 
experience, no deeper than her republicanism and less lasting 
than her socialism, and she lived and died a gentle savage. 
Rousseau’s Confessions was the favourite book of both (as it 
was of Emerson), but George Eliot was never converted by 
the high priest of sentimentalism into a belief in hunmm per- 
fectibility and a return to nature. As a thinker George Eliot 
is vastly superior ; her knowledge is more profound and her 
psychological analysis subtler and more scientific. But a.s an 
artist, in unity of design, in harmony of treatment, in purit\ 
and simplicity of language, so felicitous and yet so unstudied, 
in those qualities which makt‘ the best of George Sand’s novels 
masterpieces of art, she is as much her inferior. 

Mr Francis Gribble has summed up her character in ‘‘ a scornful, 
insular way ” as a light woman. A truer estimate is that of 
Sainte-lkiuve, her intimate friend for more than thirty years, 
but never her lover. “In the great crises of action her intellect, 
her heart and her temperament are at one. She is a thorough 
woman, but with none of the pettinesses, subterfuges, and 
mental reservations of her sex ; she loves wide vistas and boundless 
horizons and instinctively seeks them out ; she is concerned for 
universal happiness and takes thought for the improvement ol 
mankind -—the last infirnnty and most innocent mania of generous 
souls. Her works are in very deed the echo of our times. Wher- 
ever we were wounded and stricken her heart bled in sympathy, 
and all our maladies and miseries evoked from her a lyric wail.” 

George Sand died at Nohant on the 8th of June 1876. 'I'o 
a youth and womanhood of storm and stress had succeeded an 
old age of serene activity and then of calm decay. Her nights 
were spent in writing, which seemed in her case a relaxation from 
the real business of the day, playing with her grandchildren, 
gardening, conversing with her visitors— it mjght be Balzac 
or Dumas, or Octave Fcuillct or Matthew Arnold— or writing 
long letters to Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert. “ Calme, toujours 
plus de cttlmc,” was her last prayer, and her dying words, “ Ne 
d^truisez pas la verdure.” 

BiBLioottAi’iiY.— The collected edition of Gcorgt' Sand's works 
was published in Paris (1H62-1K83) in gO volumes, with supplement 
log volumes ; the* Histo^rr de ma vie appeared in 20 volumes in 
1854-1855, The Fttddc bibltographiquc sur les a'uvres de Gcom' 
Sand by “ le bibhophile Isaac (vicomte de Spoelbcrck) (Brussels, 
1868) give.s the most complete bil)liography. Of Vladimir Karenin’s 
(pseudonym of Mnu* Komarova) George Sand, the most complete lift , 
the first two volumes (1899- 1901) carry the life down b) 1839 
There is much new matenul in George Sand et sa fillv, by S. Rocheblave 
(1905), Correspondayue de G. Sand et d' Alfred de Musset (Brussels, 
1904), Corves pondance entre George Sand et Gustave Plaubert (1904), 
and Lettres d Alfred de Musset et d SaintC’-Ueuve (1897). L. M. Caro s 
George Sand (1887) is rather a critique than a life. Lives by Mire- 
court (1855) and by Haussonville (1878) may also be consulted. Of 
the numerous shorter studies may be mentioned tliose of Sainte- 
Beuve in the Causeries du Hindi and in Portraits coutemporanis , 
Jules Lemaitre in J.cs Contemporatns, vol. iv. ; E. Faguet, A 7 -Y' 
SiMe ; F. W. H. Myers, Essays Ancient and Modern (1883) ; Henry 

i ames in North American Review (April 1902) ; Matthew Arnold, 
Itxed Essays (1879). See also Ren6 Doumic's George Sand (1909), 
which has Iwen translated into English by .Mys Mallard as George 
Sand : Some Aspects of her Life and Writings (19*0). (F. S.) 

SAND. W’^hen rocks or minerals arc pulverized by any agencic-s, 
natural or artificial, the products may be classified g^ravels, 
sands and muds or clays, according to the size of the individual 
particles. If the grains are so fine as to be impalpable (about 
ToVo diameter) the deposit may be regarded as a mud or clay ; 
if many of them are as large as peas the rock is a gravel. .Sands 
may be uniform, when they have been sorted out l)y some 
agency such as a gentle current of water or the wind blowing 
steadily across smooth arid lands, but usually they vary much 
both in the coarseness of their grains and in their mineral com- 
position. The great source of natural sands is the action of the 
atmosphere, frost, rain, plants and other agencies in breaking 
up the surfaces of rocks and reducing them to the condition of 
fine powder ; in other words sands are ordinarily the product 
of the agencies of denudation operating on the rocks of the earth’s 
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cru«t. Not all, however, are of this kind, for a few arc artificial, 
like the crushed tailings produced in the extractions of metals 
from their ores ; there arc also volcanic sands which have 
originated by explosions of steam in the craters of active 
volcanoes. 

A*grt‘at irdti of the surface of the globe is covered by sand. In 
fertile regions the soil is very often of a sandy nature ; though most 
sods are mixtures of .sand with clay or stones, and may be described 
;is loam.s rather than a.*! sands. Pure sandy soils are found prin- 
< ipall^ near sca>coasts where the sand has bron blown inwards from 
the shore, or on formations of soft and fnabU* sandstone hke the 
lireensand. The soil of deserts also is often arenaceous, but there 
the finer particles liave been lifted and borne away by the wind. 
\ccumuhitions of sand arc found also in some parts of the courses 
of our rivers, very often over wide stretches of the seashore, and 
more particularly on the sea bottom, where the water is not very deep, 
at no great distance from the land. 

Ch the rock-making minerals wluch are common on the earth's 
crust only a limited numbtir occur at all frequently in sand deposits. 
l''or several reasons quartz is by far the commonest ingredient of 
sands. It is a very abundant mineral in rocks and is comparatively 
hard, so that it is not readily worn down to a very fine muddy j^aste. 
It also possesses practically no cleavage, and does not split up natur- 
ally into thin fragments. If we add to this that it is nearly insoluble 
m water and that It does not decompose, but preserve.s its freshness 
unaltered after lung ages of exposure to weathenng, we can see that 
it has all the properties necessary for furnishing a large portion of the 
sandy material produced by the detrition of rock masses. With 
quartz there is often a small amount of felspar (principally micro- 
cline, orthoclase and ohgoclase), but this mineral, though almost 
as common as quartz in rocks, splits up readily on account of its 
cleavage, and decomposes into fine, soft, scaly aggregates of mica 
and kaolin, which arc removed by the sifting action of water and are 
deposited as muds or clays. Small plates of wlute mica, which, 
tiiough soft and very fissile, decompose very slowly, are often mingled 
with the quartz and felspar. In addition to these, all sands contain 
such minerals as garnet, tourmahne, zircon, rutile and anatase, 
which are .common rock-forming minerals, botli hard and resistant 
to decomposition. Among the less common ingredients are topaz, 
staurolite, kyariitc, andalusite, chlorite, iron oxides, biotite, horn- 
blende and augilc, while small particles of chert, felsite and other 
line-gramed rocks appear frequently in the coarser sand deposits. 

Shore sands iBnd river sands, which have not been transported for 
any great distance from their parent rocks, often contain minerals 
that are too soft or too readily decomposed to jiersist. In the Lizard 
district of Cornwall the sands at the base of cliffs of serpentine are 
rich in olivine, augite, ensiatitt*, lr<*molitc and chromite. Near 
volcanic i.slands such minerals as biotite, hornblende, augite and 
zeolites may form a large portion of the local sand deposits. In 
marine sands also organic substances are almost universally present, 
either fragments of plants or the debns ol calcareous shells, in fact 
many sands consist almost entirely of such fragments (shell sand.s). 
Around coral islands there are often extensive deposits of comminuted 
coral (coral sands), mixed with wliich there is a varying iiroportion of 
broken skeletons of calcareous algae, .sponge-spicules and other 
debris of organic origin. The Greensands which arc widely distn- 
buted over the floor of the oceans, in places where the continental 
slielf merges into the greater depths, owe their colour to small 
rounded lumps of glauconite. 

Among the acces.sory ingredients of sands which arc of great value 
and interest are the precious metals, esjiecially gold and platinum. 
These are found usually in the lower jiarts of the saiicl deposits 
resting on the l)ed-rock, because of their liigh specific gravity, and 
have been derived from the destruction ol the rucks in whicn they 
originally occurred eitlicr in quartzose veins or as disseminated 
particles. Tinstone occurs also in this way (" stream-tin "), and in 
Ceylon, Burma, Brazil, South Africa, &c,, precious stones such as the 
diamond^ ruby, sjiinel, chrysoberyl and tourmahne are found in 
beds of sand and gravel (gem sands). 

In general the sand grains have a rounded or oviform shape due 
to mutual attrition during transport Those which liave been 
carried farthest ore most rounded ; sands deposited at no great 
dismee from their pai-ent rock often consist largely of angular 
grains. The smaller fragments may be carried along in suspension 
in water, and may travel for many miles without being sensibly 
worn ; but coarse sands and fine gravels an' swept along the bottom 
and arc subjected to an intense grinthng action. Something depends 
also on the hardness of the minerals present in the sands, yet even 
the diamonds and other gems founcl in sand dcjMJsits have often 
their comers worn and smoothed. Minerals with very perfect 
cleavage, such as mica, split up into thin plates under the shock of 
impact with adjacent grams, and are never rounded Uke quartz 
or tourmaline. In deserts the transport of the sands is effected 
by tiic wind, and owing to the low viscosity of air even the smallest 
groins are not held In suspension but are rolled along toe ground ; 
hence very fine quartzose sands arc sometimes met with in hrid 
regions with every particle smoothed and polished. These sands 
^ liquid and are used in hour-glasses. Similar 


" desert sands occur among the sandstones of the Trias and were 
doubtioss formed in the manner described. 

In addition to river sands, shore sands, marine sand deposits and 
desert sands, there arc many other types of sand deposits. Blown 
sands are usually found near the seashore, but occur also at the 
margin of some great lakes like those of N. America ; desert sands 
belong in great part to this category. These sands have been blown 
into their present position by the wind, and unless fixed by vege- 
tation are constantly though slowly in movement, being in conse- 
quence a menace to agricultural land on their leeward sides. They 
may be shell sands, quartz sands or mixed sands, and often show 
very marked oblique stratification or “ current bedding." The 
surface of blown sand deposits is generally marked by dunes. Glacial 
sands are common in districts like Britain and those parts of N. 
America which liave been covered by an ice-shcct. They are really 
water-borne and have been deposited by streams, though they occur 
in situations where rivers no longer flow. The waters produced by 
the melting of the ico-sheets flooded extensive tracts of country, 
laying down sand and mud deposits in temporary lakes. These 
sands are usui^y angular, because they have not been transported 
to any great distance. The old high-level terraces which border the 
lower courses of many rivers, though usually consi.sting of gravel, are 
often accompamed by considerable sand deposits. 

Many of the Tertiary and some of the Secondary sandstone rocks 
are so incompletely consolidated by cementation that tliey an* 
essentially sand rocks, and especially when weathered may be used 
as sources of sand. Thus in Britain there are Pliocene sands (St 
Erth, Cornwall, &c.), Eocene sands (Bagshot sands and Thanet 
sands) ; and the Lower and Upper Greensand (Cretaceous) are often 
dug in pits, though sometimes firmly coherent and more properly 
described as sandstones {q.v.). 

The economic uses of sands are very numerous. They arc largely 
employed for pohshmg and scourmg both for domestic and manu- 
facturing purposes. " Bath bricks " are made from tlie sand of the 
river Parrett near Bridgwater. Sand for glass-making was formerly 
obtained at Alum Bay in tlie Lsle of Wight and at Lynn in Norfolk, 
but must bt‘ very pure for the best kinds of glass, and crushed quartz 
or flint is often preferred on tliis account. One of the principal uses 
of sand is for making mortar and cement J for tliis any good clean 
quartzose sand free from salts is suitable; it may be washed to 
remove impurities and sifted to secure uniformity in the size of the 
individual grains. Moulding sands, adapted lor foundry purposes, 
generally contain a small admixture of clay. Sands are also em- 
ployed in brick -making, in Altering, and for etching glass and other 
substancevS by means of the sand blast. (J. S. F.) 

SANDAL (from the l.^tinized form of Gr. crai'SdA.toe or 
^rui'SaAov : this probably represents the Persian sandal, slipper ; 
it i.s not to be referred to Gr. travU, board), the foot-covering 
which consists of a sole of leather or other material attached 
to the sole of the foot by a thong of leather passing between 
the great and second toe, crossed over the instep and fastened 
round the ankle (see Shoe and Costume, section Greek and 
Roman), Sandals are only worn regularly among the peoples 
of Western civilization by friars, though forms of tliem are found 
among the peasants in Spain and the Balkans. They have in 
recent times been adopted by the extreme advocates of hygienic 
dress, especially for young children. In the early pari of the 19th 
century^ a form of low, ii^it slipper fastened by a ribbon crossed 
over the instep and round the ankle, and worn by women, was 
known as a sandal. 

SANDALWOOD (from Fr. sandal, santal, Gr. ardi'rakov, 
(TuvSaAoi', Pers. san(^al, chandan, Ski. chandana, the sandal 
tree ; the form “ sanders ” is probably an English corruption), 
a fragrant wood obtained from various trees of the natural order 
Suntalaceae, and principally from Santalum album, a native of 
India. The use of sandalwood dates as far back at least as the 
5U1 century b.c. It is still extensively used in India and China, 
wherever Buddhism prevails, being employed in funeral rites 
and religious ceremonies. Until the middle of the 18th century 
India was the only source of sandalwood. The discovery of u 
sandalwood in the islands of the Pacific led to difficulties with the 
natives, often ending in bloodshed, the celebrated missionary 
John VVilliams (1796-1839), amonpt others, having fallen a 
victim to an indiscriminate retaliation by the natives on white 
men visiting the islands. The loss of life m this trade was at one 
time even greater than in that of whaling, with which it ranked 
as one of the most adventurous of callings. In India sandalwood 
b largely used in the manufacture of boxes, fans and other 
ornamental articles of inlaid work, and to a limited extent in 
medicine as a domestic remedy for all kinds of pains and aches. 
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The oil, obtained by distiUin^ the wood in chips, is largely nscd 
as a perfume, few native Indian attars or essential oils being free 
from admixture with it In the form of powder or paste the wood 
is employed in the pigments used by the Brahmans for their 
distinguishing caste-marks. 

Red sandeUwoody known also as red sanders wood, is the product of 
ii small leguminous tree, Pterocarpus santalii^s, native of S. India, 
Ceylon and the Philippine Islands. A fresh surface of the wood has 
a rich deep red colour, which on exposure, however, assumes a dark 
brownish tint. In medieval times red sandalwood possessed a high 
reputation in medicine, and it was valued as a colouring ingredient 
in many dishes. It is pharmacologically quite inert. Now it is a 
little u^ as a colouring agent in pharmacy, its principal appheation 
being in wool-dyeing. Several other speCaes of Pterocarpus, notably 
P. indicus, contain the same dyeing principle and can be used as 
substitutes for red sandalwood.. The barwood and camwood of 
the Guinea Coast of Africa, from Baphta nttida or an allied species, 
called santal rouge d’Afrique by the French, are also in ail respects 
closely allied to the red sandalwood of Oriental countries. 

As a substitute for copaiba {q.iK), sandalwood oil, distilled from 
the wood of Santalum tubum, is more expensive and pleasanter to 
take, but it is less efheient, as it does not contain any analogue to 
the valuable resin in copaiba. 

SANDARACH (Fr. sandaraque, Lat. sandaraca, Or. o-av&ipdKT/, 
realgar or red sulphide of arsenic, cf. Pers. sattdarus, Skt. sitidura^ 
realgar), in mineralogy realgar or native arsenic disulphide, 
but generally (a use found in Dioscorides) a resinous body 
obtained from the small coniferous tree CaUitris quadrivalvis, 
native of the north-west regions of Africa, and especially char- 
acteristic of the Atlas mountains. The resin, which is procured 
as a natural exudation on tlie stems, and also obtained by 
making incisions in the bark of the trees, comes into commerce 
in the form of small round balls or elongated tears, transparent, 
and having a delicate yellow tinge, it is a little harder than mastic, 
for which it is sometimes substituted. Jl Is also used a.s incense, 
and by the Arabs medicinally as a remedy for diarrhoea, it has 
no medicinal advantages over many of the resins employed in 
modern therapeutics. An analogous resin is procured in China 
from CaUitris sinensis, and in S. Australia, under the name of 
pine gum, from C, Reissii. 

SANDBACH, a market town in the Crewe parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, 5 m. N.E. of Crewe, on the London 
& North-Western and North Staffordshire railways. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 555^. It lies on a headstream of the 
small river Wheelock, a tributary of the Weaver. The parish 
church of St Mary is Perpendicular, with a fine carved roof of the 
17th century. A few old timbered houses, of the same period, 
remain. In the market-place are two remarkable crosses covered 
with rude carvings, and a.ssigned by some to the 7th century, 
being similar to those at Monastcrboice and elsewhere in Ireland. 
There are boot and shoe factories, chemical works and a manu- 
facture of fustians, with salt-works and iron-works in the adjacent 
township of Wheelock. 

SANDBERGER, KARL LUDWIG FRIDOLIM VON (1826-1898), 
German palaeontologist and geologist, was bom at Dillenburg, 
Nassau, on the 22nd of November 1826. He was educated at 
the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg and Giessen, at the last 
of which he graduated Ph.D. in 1846. He then studied at the 
university of Marburg, where he wrote his first essay, Vbersicht 
der geoloqischen Verhdltnisse des Herzogtums Nassau (1847). 
In 1^9 he became curator of the Natur^ History Museum at 
Wiesbaden, and began to study the Tertiary strata of the Mayence 
Basin, and also the Devonian fossils of the Rhenish provinces, 
on which he published elaborate memoirs. In 1855 he was 
appointed professor of mineralogy and geology at the Poly- 
technic Institute at Karlsruhe, and he cook part m the geological 
survey of Baden. From 1863 to 1896 he was professor of 
mine^ogy and geology at the university of Wiirzbui^. His 
great work Die Land- und Siisswasser-Conchylim der Vorwelt 
was published in 1870-1875. Later he issued an authoritative 
work on mineral veins, Untersuchungen iiber 1882-1885). 

He died at Wurzburg on the nth of April 1898. His brother 
Guido Sandbbrgbr (1821-1869) was an authority on fossil 
cephalop^, and together they published Die V ersteinerungen 
des rheimschen Schdehtensystems in Nassau (1850-1856). 


6AMDBY» PAUL (i7t5-i8o9), English water-colour painter, 
was bom at Nottingham in 1725. In 1746 he was appointed by 
the duke of Cumberland draughtsman to the survey of the 
Highlands. In 1752 he quitted this post and retired to Windsor, 
where he occupied himself with the production of water-colour 
drawings of scenery and architecture. Sir Joseph Banks com- 
missioned him to bring out in aquatint (a method of engrav- 
ing then peculiar to ^dby) forty-eight plates drawn during 
a tour in Wales. Sandby displayed considerable power %8 a 
caricaturist in his attempt to ridicule the opposition of Hogarth 
to the plan fur creating a public academy for the arts. In 1768 
he was chosen a foundation-member of the Royal Academy and 
appointed chief drawing-master to the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. He held this situation till 1799. Sandby is best 
remembered, however, by his water-colour paintings. They 
are topographical in character, and, while they want the richness 
and brilliancy of modern water-colour, he nevertheless impressed 
upon them the originality of his mind. His etchings, such as the 
Cries of London and the illustrations to Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, 

I and his plates, such as those to Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
are numerous and carefully executed. He died in London on 
the 9th of November 1809. 

SANDEAU, LEONARD 8 YLVA 1 N JUUEN [Jules] (18x1- 
1883), French novelist, was born at Aubusson (Creuse) on the 
19th of February x8ii. He was sent to Paris to study law, but 
spent much of his time with unruly students. He met Madame 
Dudevant (George Sand) at Le Coudray in the house of a friend, 
and when she came to Paris in 1831 she joined Sandeau. The* 
intimacy did not last long, but it produced Rose el Blanche 
(1831), a novel written in common under the pseudonym Jules 
Sand, from whicli George Sand took the idea of her famous 
nom de guerre. 

Sandeau continued for nearly fifty years to produce novels and to 
collaborate in plays. His best works are Marianna (1839), in which 
he draws a portrait of George Sand ; Le Docteur Herbeau (1841) ; 
Catherine (1045) ; Mademoiselle dc la Seiglidre (1848), a successful 
picture of society under Louis Philippe, dramatized in 1851 ; Made- 
leine (1848) ; La Chasse au roman (184^ ; Sacs et parchemins 
(1851) ; La Maison de Penarvan (1858) ; La Roche aux mouettes (1871) 
The famous^lay of Le Gendre de M. Potner is one of several which he 
wrote with Emile Augier— the novcii.st usually contributing the story 
and the dramatist the theatrical working up. Meanwhile Sandeau 
had iK'cn made conservateur of the Mazurin library in 1853, elected 
to the Academy in 1838, and next year appointed hbranan of St 
Cloud. At the suppression of this latter oftice, after the fall of the 
empire, he was pensioned. He died on the 24th of April 1883. 
He was never a very popular novelist, and the quiet grace of his 
style, and his refusal to pander to the popular taste in tlic morals and 
incidents of his novels, may have discjualified him for popularity. 

See G. rianche, Portraits litUraires (1849), vol. i. ; J. Llar^tie, 
J. Sandeau {1883) ; F. Bnmeti^re in the Revue des deux mondes 
(1887), 

SAND-EEL, or Sand-Launce. The fisheb known under these 
names form a small family (Ammodyttdae) now included with 
the Scombresocidae in the sub-order Percesoces. They were 
formerly placed in tne Anacanthini and supposed to be allied 
to the Gadidae, but a fos.sil form Cobitopsis has recently been 
described in which the pelvic fins are present, and are abdominal 
in position as in Belone and Scombresox. 

Their body is of an elongatc'cylindrical shape, witli tlic head 
terminating in a long conical snout, the projecting lower Jaw forming 
the pointed end. A low long dorsal fin, in which no distinction be- 
tween spines and rays can be observed, occupies nearly the whole 
length of the back, and a long anal, composed of simil^ short and 
dchcate rays, commences immediately twhind the vent, which is 
placed about midway between the head and caudal fin. The 
caudal is forked and the pectorals arc short. The total absence of 
ventral fins indicates the burrowing habits of these fishes. The 
scales, when present, are very small ; but generally the development 
of scales has 0^ proceeded to the formation of oblique folds of the 
integuments. The eyes are lateral and of moderate size ; the denti- 
tion is quite rudimenta^. 

Sand-eels are small littoral marine fishes, only one species attain- 
ing a length of x 8 in. {A mmodytes lanceoUUus) . They live in shoals at 
various depths on a sandy bottom, and bury themselves in the sand 
on the slightest alarm. Other shoals live in deeper water. When 
they are surprised by fish of prey or porpoises they are frequently 
driven to the surface m such dense masses that numbein of them 
can be scooped out of the water with a bucket or hand-net. Sand- 
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edb dettroy a great quantity of fry and other tmaU creaturea, ttch 
at the Uncelet (Ampkiojnts), which livce in si nu ia r They 

are excellent eating, and are much sought after for bait. They are 
captured by small meahed seines, as weU aa by digging in the sand. 
The egga of sand-eels are smaU, heavier than aea-water and i^htly 
adh^ve : they are scattered among the grains of sand in which the 
fiahoi live, and the larvae and young at various stages of growth 
may be taken with the row-net in sandy bays in summer. 

Sand-eels are common in the N. Atlantic ; a species scarcely 
distinct from the European common sand-launce occurs on the 
Paciftc side of N. Amenca, another on the £. coast of S. Africa. On 
the British coasts three species are found : the greater sand-eel ; 
{Atnmodvtes lanceolatus), distinguished by a tooth-like bicuspid | 
prominence on the vomer ; the common sand-launce (A. iobtanus), 
from 5 to 7 in. long, with unarmed vomer, even dorsal fin, and with 
the integuments folded ; and the southern sand-launce {A. stculus), 
with unarmed vomer, smooth skin, and with the margins of the dqrs^ 
and anal fins undulated. The lost species is common in the Mediter- 
ranean, but local farther N. It has been found near the Shetlands 
at depths from Bo to too fathoms. 

8ANDBPJ0RD, the oldest and most famous spu in Norway ^ 
in Jarisber^-Laurvik amt (county)^ 86 m. S.S.W. of Christiania 
by the Skien railway. Pop. (1900) 4847. The springs are 
sulphurous, saline and chalybeate. Specimens of jaettegryder 
or giant’s cauldrons may be seen at Gaardaasen and Vindalsbugt, 
some upwards of 23 ft. in depth. 

lANDBKAN, HR ROBERT GROVES (1835-1892), Indian 
officer and administrator, was the son of General Robert Turnbull 
Sandeman, and was bom on the 25th of Februaiy^ 1835. He 
was educated at Perth and St Andrews University, and joined 
the 33rd Bengal Infantry in 1856. When that regiment was 
disarmed at Phillour by General Nicholson during the Mutiny 
in 1857, he took part in the final capture of Lucknow as adjutant 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers. After the suppression of the 
Mutiny he was appointed to the Punjab Commission by Sir 
John Lawrence. Jn 1866 he was appointed district officer of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and there first showed his capatcity in dealing 
with the Baluch tribes. He was the first to break through the 
close -border system of Lord Lawrence, by extending British 
influence to the independent tribes beyond the border. In his 
hands this policy worked admirably, owing to his tact in manag- 
ing the tribesmen and his genius for control. In 1876 he negoti- 
ated the treaty with the khan of Kalat, which subsequently 
governed the relations between Kalat and the Indian govern- 
ment ; and in 1877 made agent to the governor-general 

in Baluchistan, an office which he held till his death. During 
the second Afghan War in 1878 his influence over the tribesmen 
was of the utmost importance, since it enabled him to keep 
intact the line of communications with Kandahar, and to control 
the tribes after the British disaster at Maiwand. For these 
services he was made K.C.S.L in 1879. In 1889 he occupied the 
Zhob valley, a strategic advantage which opened the Gomal 
Pass through the Waziri country to caravan traffic. Sandeman \s 
system was not so well suited to the Pathan as to his Baluch 
neighbour. But in Baluchistan he was a pioneer, a pacificator 
and a successful administrator, who coitverted that country 
from a state of complete anarchy into a province as orderly 
as any in British India. He died at Bela, the capital of Lets 
Bela state, on the 29th of January 1892, and there he lies buried 
under a handsome tomb. 

See T. H. Thornton, 5 tr Roberi Sandeman (1895) ; and R. I. 
Bmce, T%$ Forward Policy (1900). 

BAHDERSy DANIEL (1819-1896), German lexicographer, was 
bom on the xath of Novemlier 1819 at Altstrelitz in Mecklen- 
burg, of J ewish parenta^. He was educated at the ** Gymnasium 
Carolinum ” in the neighbouring capital Neustrelitz, and the 
univehities of Berlin and Halle, where he took the degree of 
doctor pfuiasopkiae. From 1842 to 1S52 he conducted with success 
the school at Altstrelite. 

In 1851 he subjected Grimm's Deutsche,^ Wbrterhuch to a rigorous 
examination, and as a rt>sult published his dictionary of the German 
language, Irfftierbueh der deutsehen Spracke (3 vols., 1859-1865). 
Tliis was followed by his ErgAneunf[sW6r$erlmch der deuischm Spracke 
(1878-1885). Among others of his works in the same field are 
FrmiwOrtorbuck (Lmptig, 1871 ; and ed., 1891), WMerbuch der 
in dor dentschen Sp^kt (1872 ; 22nd ed., 
iJkrbuch der deutschen spraohe fUtr Sckulen (8th ed., 
iHP^^Sandera laid down his views in his KaUckdemus der deu$scken 


Ortkographio (1856 ; 4th ed., 1878I, and was an active member of the 
orthographical conference in B^hn in 1876. He published a trans- 
lation in verseof theSoag of Songs (1866), and wrote some poems for the 
young, Heitere KinderweU (x868). In 1887 he founded the Zeiisekrift 
fUr me deuUcke Spracke, which he oonducM almost down to his 
death at Altstrelitz on the nth of March 1897. 

See Friedrich Dusel, Daniel Sanders (1886 ; and ed., 1890) ; A. 
Segert-Stein, Daniel Sanders, ein Gedenkhuck (1897). 

8ANDEB8, NICHOLAS {c. 1530-1581), Roman Catholic agent 
and historian, bom about 1530 at Ch^lwood, Surrey, was a 
son of William Sanders, once sheriff of Surrey, who was descended 
from the Sanders of Sanderstead. Educated at Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, he was elected fellow in 1548 and 
mduated B.C.L. in 1551. The family had strong Catholic 
leanings, and two of Nicholas’s sisters, who must have men much 
older than he was, became nuns of Sion convent before its dis- 
solution. Nicholas was selected to deliver the oration at the 
reception of Cardinal Pole’s visitors by the university in 1557, 
and soon after Elizabeth’s accession he went to Rome where he 
was befriended by Pole’s confidant, Cardinal Morone ; he also 
owed much to the generosity of Sir Francis Englefield (g^v.). 
He was ordained priest at Rome, and wtL&, even before the end 
of 1550, mentioned as a likely candidate for the cardinal’s hat. 
For dxe next few years he was employed by Cardinal Hosius, 
the learned Polish prelate, in his efforts to check the spread of 
heresy in Poland, Lithuania and Prussia. In 1565, like many 
other English exiles, he made his headquarters at Louvain, and 
after a visit to the Imperial Diet at Augsburg in 1566, in 
attendance upon Commendone, who had been largely instru- 
mental in the reconciliation of England with Rome in Mary’s 
reign, he threw himself into the literary controversy between 
Bishop Jewel (g.v.) and Harding. . His De visibili Monarchia 
Ecclesiae, published in 1571, contains the first narrative of the 
sufferings of the English Roman Catholics. Its extreme papalism 
and its strenuous defence of Pius V.’s bull excommunicating 
and deposing Elizabeth marked out Sanders for the enmity of the 
English government, and he retaliated with lifelong efforts 
to procure the deposition of Elizabeth and restoration 0? Roman 
Catholicism, 

His expectaitons of the cardinalate were disappointed by Pius 
V.'s death in 1572, and Sanders spent the next lew years at Madrid 
trying to embroil Philip 11 ., who gave him a pension of ^00 ducats, 
jii open war with Elizabeth. " The state of Christendom he wrote, 
“ dependeth upon the stout assailing of England.*' His ardent zeal 
wiw sorely tried by Philip's cautious temperament ; and Sir I'homas 
Stukolcy's projected Irish expedition, which Sanders was to have 
accompanied with the blessmgs and assistance of the pope, was 
diverted to Morocco where Stukcley was killed at the battle oi A 1 
Kasr al Kcbir in 1578. Sanders, however, found his opportunity in 
the following year, when a force of Spaniards and Italians was de- 
spatched to Smerwick to assist james Fitzmaurice and his Geraldines 
in stirring up an Irish rebellion. The Spaniards were, however, 
annihilated by 1 -ord Grey in 1580, and after nearly two years oi 
wandering in Irish wopds and bogs Sanders died of cold and starva- 
tion in the spring of 1581. The English exiles were disgusted at the 
waste of such material : " Our Sanders," they exclaimed, " is more 
to us than tlie whole of Ireland." His writings have been the basis 
of all Roman Catholic histories of the English Reformation. The 
most important was his De Ortgine ac Progressu schismaHs Anglicam, 
which was continued after 1558 by Edward Rishton, and printed al 
Cologne in 1585 ; it has been often rc-edited and translated, the best 
£^lish txlition bomg that by David Lewis (London, 1877). Its 
statements earned Sanders the nickname of Dr Slanders in England ; 
but a considerable number of the " slanders ” have been confirmed 
by corroborative evidence, and others, e.g. his story that Ann Boleyn 
was Henry VIII. 's own daughter, were simply borrowed by Sanders 
from earher writers. It is not a more untrustworthy account than 
a vehement controversialist engaged in a life and death struggle 
might be expected to write of h& fficologicul antagonists 

See Lewises Introduction (1877) ; Calendars of Jrtsh, Foreign and 
Spanisk Stale Papers, and of ike Carew MSS. ; Knox's Letters of 
Cardinal AUen : t F. Kirby's Winchester Scholars ; K. Bagwell's 
Ireland under the Tudors ; A. O. Meyer's England und die kalkoitsche 
Kirche unter KOniein Elisabeth (1910) ; and T. G. Law in Diet. Nat. 
Riogr. i. 259-2(>i where a complete list of Sanders's writings is riven. 

(A. F. P.) 

SANDERSON, ROBERT (1587-1663), English divine, was bom 
probably at Shfffield, Yorkshire, in ^ptember 1587. He was 
educated at Rotherham grammar school and at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, took orders in 1611, and was promoted successively 
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to scrvoral benefices. On the recommendation of Laud he was 
appointed one of the royal chaplains in 1631, and was a favourite 
preacher with the king, who made him regius professor of 
divinity at Oxford in 1642. The Qvil War kept him from 
entering the office till 1646 ; and in 1648 he was ejected by 
the Parliamentary visitors. He recovered his position at the 
Restoration, was moderator at the Savoy Conference, 1661, and 
was promoted to the bishopric of Lincoln. He died two yeais 
later on the 29th of January 1663. 

His most celebrated work is his Cases of Consaencty deliberate 
judgments upon points of morality submitted to him. The>^ 
are distinguished by moral integrity, good sense and learning. 
His practice as a college lecturer in logic is better evidenced by 
these cases ” than by his Competidium of Logic, first published 
in 1618. A complete edition of Sanderson’s works (6 vols.) 
was edited by William Jacobson in 1854. It includes the Life 
by Izaak Walton, revised and enlarged. 

SANDFORD, JOHN DE (d. 1294), archbishop of Dublin, was 
probably an illegitimate son of the baronial leader, Gilbert Basset j 
(d, 1241), or of his brother Fulk Basset, bishop of London from 
1241 until his death in 1 259, a prelate who was prominent during 
the troubles of Henry lll.’s reign. John was a nephew of Sir 
Philip Basset (d. 1271), the justiciar. He first appears as an 
official of Henry III. in Ireland and of Edward I. in both England 
and Ireland ; he was appointed dean of St Patrick's, Dublin, 
in 1275. In 1284 he was chosen archbishop of Dublin in succes- 
sion to John of Darlington ; some, however, objected to this 
choice and Sandford resigned his claim ; but was elected a second 
time while he was in Rome, and returning to Ireland was allowed 
to take up the office. In 1288, during a time of great con- 
fusion, the archbishop acted as g wernor of Ireland. In 1290 he 
resigned and returned to England. Sandford servc'd Edward 1 . 
in the great case over the succession to the Scottish throne 
in 1292 and also as an envoy to the German king, Adolph 
of Nassau, and the princes of the Empire. On his return from 
Germany he died at Yarmouth on the 2nd of October 1294. 

Sandford’s elder brother, Fulk (d. 1271), was also archbishop 
of Dublin. He is called Fulk de Sandford and also Fulk Ba.sset 
owing to his relationship to the Bas.sets. Having been arch- 
deacon of Middlesex and treasurer and chancellor of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, he was appointed archbishop of Dublin by 
Pope Alexander IV. in 1256, He took some slight part in the 
government of Ireland under Henr}' III. and died at Fingla.s 
on the 4th of May 1271. 

SANIKIATE, a watering-place of Kent, England, on the S.E. 
coast, ij m. W. of Folkestone, on the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2023. It is connected 
with Hythe, 3 m. W., by a tramway belonging to the railway 
company. It is included in the parliamentary borough of Hythe. 
Sandgate Castle was built by Henry VIII., but on the formation 
of a camp here in 1806 it was considerably altered. ITie camp 
of Shomclifie lies N. of the town on a plateau. 

SAND-GROUSE, the name^ by which arc commonly known 
the members of a small group of birds frequenting sandy tracts, 
and having their feet more or less clothed with feathers after the 
fashion of grouse (g.v.), to which they were originally thought 
to be closely allied ; the species first described were by the earlier 
systematists invariably referred to the genus Tetrao. Their 
separation therefrom is due to C. J. Temminck, who made for 
them a distinct gertus which he called Pterocles.’’^ Further 
investigation of the osteology and pterylosis of the sand-grouse 
revealed still greater divergence from the normal Gallinae (to 
which the true ^ouse belong), as well as several curious resem- 
blances to the pigeons ; and in the Zoological Society’s Proceed- 
ings for 1868 (p. 303) T. H. Huxley proposed to regard them, 
under the name of Pteroclomorphae,as forming a group equivalent 
to the Alectoromorphae and Peristeromorphae. They are now 

* It seems to have lK*en first used by J. Latham in 1783 {Synopsis, 
iv. p. 75D as the direct translation of the name Teftrao arenarius 
given by Pallas. 

* He states that be published this name in 1809 ; but hitherto re- 
search has failed to find it u.sed until 1815. 
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generally regarded as forming a separate sulMurder Pterocles 
of Char^riiform birds, allied to pigeons (see Birds). 

The Pteioclidae consist of two genera — PisrocUs, with about fifteen 
species, and SyrrkapUs, with two. Of the former, two species inhabit 
Lurope, P. arsnartus, the sand-grouse proper, and that which is 
usually called P. alchata, the pm- tailed sand-grouse, The European 
r^ge of the first is practically limited to Portugal, Spain and 
S. Russia, while the second inhabits also the S. of France, where 
it is generally known by its Catalan name of Gan^a. or 
locally as Grandauio, or, strange to say, Perdrix d* Ann^leierte . ^th 
species are also abundant in Barbary, and have been beheveu to 
extend E. through Asia to India, in most parts of which country 
they seem to be only wmter- visitants ; but in 1880 M. Doedanow 
pointed out to the Academy of St Petersburg {BulUHn, xxvii. lO^) 
a slight diftercnce ol coloration between eastern and western examples 
of what h^ Intbcrto passed as P. alchata ; analogy would suggest 
that a similar difierence might be found in exam pit's of P. arenarius. 
India, moreover, ]K)SSc‘sses five other species of Pterocles^ of which, 
however, only one, J*. fasimtus, is peculiar to Asia, while the others 
mhabit Africa as well, and all the remaining species belong to Uie 
Ethiopian region one, P. personatus, being peculiar to Madagascar, 
and four occurring in or on the borders ol tlie Cape Colony. 

Till' genus Syrrhaptes, though in general appearance resembling 
JHerorles, has a conformation of foot quite unique among birds, the 
three anterior totis bung encased ui a common *' podotheca,” which 
is clothed lt> lilt' claws with hairy icathers, so as to look much like 
a fingerless glove. The hind tt»e is wanting. The ^o s|>ecies of 
Syrrhaptes are .S'. tif>etanus ' the largest sand-grouse known— in- 
habiting the country whence its trivial name is derived, and .S‘. 
paradoxus, ranging from N. China across Central Asia to the confines 
of Europe, wluch it occasionally invades. Though its attempts at 
colonisation in the extreme hav(‘ failed, it w'ould seem to have 
established itself in the neighbourhood of Astrakhan 1HH2, p. 

220). It appears to be the " Bargiierlac " of Marco Polo (od. Yule, 
i P* 239) : tJie “ Loung-Kio " or " Dragon's hoot," so unscientifi 

cully described by tlie Abb^ Hue {Souvenirs d‘un Vovage dans la 
Tartanc, i. p. 244), can scarcely be anything else than this bird. 

The sand-groiise assiinilati's in general colour to that of tlie ground, 
being above of a dull ochreous hue, more or less barred or mottled by 
darker shades, wliile beneath it is frequently varied by belts of deep 
brown intensifying into black Ligliter lints are, however, exliibited 
bv some .species and streaks or edgings of an almost pure white relu've 
the pn»vailitig sandy or fawn-coloured hues tliat especially character' 
ize the group. 'I'he w*xes seem always to differ m plumage, that ol 
the male licmg the brightejit and most diversified. The expression 
IS decidedly dove-like, and so is the form of the body, tlie long wings 
contributing also to Biat effect, so that among Anglo-Indians thest* 
birds are commonly known as " rock-pigeons.** The long wings, 
the outermost primary of wliich in Syrrhaptes has its shaft produced 
into an attenuated filament, are in all tlie species worked by ex- 
ceedingly powerful muscles, and in several forms the middle rectrices 
are likewise protracted and pointe d, so as to give to their wearers Ihi 
name of Pin-tailed Sand -Grouse The nest is a shallow hole in the 
sand. Three seems to lx? the regular complement of eggs, but there 
are writers who declare that the lull iium^r in some spt'^jies is four 
These? eggs are almost cylindrical in the middle and nearly aUJte at 
each end, and are ol a pale earthy colour, spotted, blotched or 
marbled writh darker shades, the markings being Of two kinds, oiU' 
superficial and the other more deeply seated in the shell. The young 
are liatclicd fully cloUuxl in down {P.Z.S., i860, pL ix. fig. 2), and 
appear to Ik* capable of locomotion soon after birth. The remains ol 
an extinct sjiecies of Pterocles, P. sepuUus, intermediate apparently 
Ix'tw’ccn P. ahhata and P. ffutturahs, have been recognized in the 
Miocene caves of the Allicr by A. Miilne-Edwards (Ot5. foss, de la 
Prance, p. 294, pk clxi., figs. 1-9) ; and, in addition to tlie other 
authorities on this very interesting group of birds aln*ady cited, 
reference may be made to D. G. Elliot's ‘* Study ** of the Family 
{P.Z.S., 1878, pjf) 233-264) and H. F. Gadow, “ On Certain Points in 
the Anatomy of Pterocles *' {op. cit., 1882, pp. 312-332). (A, N.) 

SANDHURST, a town in the Wokingham parliamentary 
division of Berkshire, England, 9 m. N. of Aldershot. Pop. (1901) 
2386. Two miles south-east of the town, near the villages 
of Cambridge Town and York Town, and the railway stations 
of Blackwatcr and Camberley on the South Eastern and 
Chatham and South-Western lines, is the Sandhurst Royal 
Military C ollege. It was settled here in 181 2 , having boibn already 
removed by its founder, the duke of York, from High Wycombe, 
where it was opened in 1799, to Great Marlow in 1802. It stands 
in beautiful grounds, which contain a laige lake. Wellington 
College station on the South-Eastern branch line to Rea&ig, 
near Sandhurst itself, serves Wellington CxiUege, one of the 
principal modem public schools of England, founcM in memory 

* These were separated by Bonaparte (Comptes reHdus, xlii. n. 
880) as a distinct genus, PUroclurus, which later author^ hfive justly 
seen no reason to adopt. 
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of the great duke of Wdlington, and incorporated in 1853. 
Its primary object was the education of the sons of deceased 
army ofRoers. In the vicinity is Broadmoor Prison for criminal 
lunatics. 

SAN DIBOO, a dty, port of entry and the county-seat of San 
Di^o county, in S. GJifomia, U.S.A., on the Pacific Ocean, 
about 10 m. N. of the Mexican border, and about 126 m. (by 
rail) S.E. of Los Angeles. Pop. (1880) 2637 ; (1890) 16,159; 
(igdb) 17,700, of whom 3768 were foreign-bom ; (1910 census) 
39,578. It is served by numerous steamship lines and by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the Los Angeles & San Diego 
Beach, the San Diego Southern, and the San Diego, Cuyamaca 
& Eastern railways. A railway between Yuma, Arizona and 
San Diego was under construction in 1910. The harbour, next 
to that of San Francisco the best in California, has on area of 
some 22 sq. m. The Federal government has made various 
improvements in the harbour, building a jetty 7500 ft. long 
on Zuninga Shoal at the entrance and making a channel 225 ft. 
wide and 27-28 ft. deep at low tide. The city site, which is a 
strip of land 25 m. long and 2 to 4 m. wide, is nearly level near 
the bay. San Diego is the seat of a State Normal School and has 
a Carnegie library. There is a coaling station of the United 
States Navy, and the United States government maintains a 
garrison in Fort Rosecrans. At Coronado (pop. 1900, 935) 
across the bay arc Coronado Beach, and the Hotel del Coronado, 
with fine botanical and Japanese gardens ; on the beach people 
live in tents except in the stormier season. Within the city, 
on the top of Point Loma, is the Theosophical Institution of the 
“ Universal Brotherhood.” San Diego has one of the most 
equable climates in the world, and there are several sanatoriums 
here. The economic interests centre in fruit culture, especially 
the raising of citrus fruits and of raisin grapes. There are also 
warehouses, foundries, lumber yards, saw-mills and planing-mills 
-logs ore rafted here from Washington and Oregon. National 
("ity (pop. 1900, 1086), adjoining Sw Diego on the S. and the 
S. terminus of the Atchison, Topeka & Smta system, has 
large interests in lemon packing and the manufacture of oil, 
citric acid and other lemon by-products. In 1905 the total 
value of the factory products of the city was $1,974,430 (194*8 % 
more than in 1900). 

San Diego is under the commission form of government ; 
in 1905 the city secured as a charter right the power to “ recall ” 
by petition any unsatisfactory city official and to elect another 
in his place, and the initiative and referendum were incorporated 
in the charter, but were practically inoperative for severd years. 
By a charter amendment of 1909, the city is governed by a 
commission of a mayor and five councilmen, elected at large. 

About 4 m. N. of the business centre of San Diego is the site 
of the first Spanish settlement in Upper California. It was 
occupied in April 1769 ; a Franciscan “ mission ” (the earliest of 
twenty -one established in California) was founded on the 16th 
of July, and a military presidio somewhat later. San Diego 
began ^e first revolution against Governor M. Victoria and 
Mexican authority in 1831, but was intensely loyal in opposition 
to Governor J. B. Alvarado and the northern towns in 1836. 
It was made a port of entry in 1828. In 1840 it had a population 
of 140. It was occupied by the American forces in July 1846, 
and was reoccupied in November after temporary dispossession 
by the Ctlifonuans, no blood bei^ shed in these disturbances. 
In 1850 it was incorporated as a dty, but did not grow, and lost 
its duurter in 185a. In 1867 it haid only a dozen inhabitants. 
A land promoter, A. E. Horton (d. 1909), then laid out a new 
city 3 m. S. of the old. its population increased to 2300 
in iflBlmid this new San Diego was incorporated in 1872, and 
wa^Wlhe a port of entry in 1873. ’^be old town still has many 
ruipmadobe houses, and the old mission ” is fairly well pre- 
serve The prosperity of 1667-1873 was followed by a disastrous 
crash in 187^x874, snd little progress was made until 1884, 
whos San Diego was reached by the Sanu F6 railway system. 
After X900 the growth of the city was again very rapid. 

SAMOOIIOIt or SxDOitiKitz, a town of Ru^an Poland, in 
the govenpaent of Radom, 140 m. S.S.E. of Warsaw by river 


and on the left bank of the Vistula, opposite the confluence of 
the San. Pop. (1881) 6265, or, including suburbs, Htlio ; (1897) 
6534* It is one of the oldest towns of Poland, being mentioned 
as early as 1079 ; b-om 1139 to 1332 it was the chief town of the 
principality of the same name. In 1240, and again in 1259, 

: It was burned by the Mongols. Under Casimir III. it reached a 
I high degree of prosperity. In 1429 it was the seat of a congress 
i for the establishment of peace with Lithuania, and in 1570 the 
{ “ Consensus Sandomiriensis ” was held here for uniting tlie 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Moravian Brethren. Subsequent 
wars, and especially the Swedish (e,g. in 1655) ruined the town 
even more than did numerous coiffiagrations, and in the second 
part of the 18th century it had only about 2000 inhabitants. 
Here in 1702 the Polish supporters of Augustus of Saxony banded 
together against Charles XII. of Sweden. The beau tif ul cathedral 
was built between 1120 and 1191 ; it was rebuilt in stone in 
1360, and is one of the oldest monuments of Polish architecture. 
Two of the churches are fine relics of the 13th century. The 
castle, built by Casimir III. (14th century), still exists. The 
city gives title to an episcopal see (Roman Catholic). 

SANDOWAY, a town and district in the Arakan division of 
Lower Burma. The town (pop. 1901, 12,845) is very ancient, 
and is said to have been at one time the capital of Arakan. 
The ^trict has an area of 3784 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 90,927, 
showing an increase of 16 % in the decade. The country 
is mountainous, the Arakan range sending out spurs which 
reach the coast. Some of the peaks in the N. attain 4000 and 
more ft. The streams are only mountain torrents to within 
a few miles of the coast ; the mouth of the Khwa forms a good 
^chorage for vessels of from 9 to 10 ft. draught. The rocks 
in the Arakan range and its spurs are metamorphic, and comprise 
clay, slates, ironstone and indurated sandstone ; towards the 
S., ironstone, trap and rocks of basaltic character are common ; 
veins of steatite and white fibrous quartz are also found. The 
rainfall in 1905 was 230*49 in. Except a few acres of tobacco, 
all the cultivation is rice. Sandoway was ceded to the British, 
with the rest of Arakan, by the treaty of Yandabo in 1826. 

SANDOWN, a watering-place in the Isle of Wight, England, 
m. S. of Ryde by rail. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5006. 
It is beautifully situated on rising ground overlooking Sandown 
Bay and the English Channel, on the S.E. coast of the island. 
There is a wide expanse of sandy shore, and bathing is excellent. 

SANDPIPER (Ger. Sandpfeifer), the name applied to nearly 
all the smaller kinds of the group Limicolac which are not Plovers 
(q.v,) or Snipes (^.v,), but may be said to be intermediate between 
them. According to F. Willughby in 1676 it was the name given 
by Yorkshiremcn to the bird popularly known in England as the 
“ Summer-Snipe,” — the Tringa hypoleucos of Linnaeus and the 
Totanus hypoleums of later writers, — but probably even in 
Willughby’s time the name was of much wider signification. 
Placed Ity most systematists in the family Scolopacidae, the 
birds commonly cdled Sandpipers seem to form three sections, 
which have been often regarded as Subfamilies — ^Totaninae, 
Tringinae and Phalaropodinae, the last indeed in some classifica- 
tions taking the higher rank of a Family-^Phalaropodidae. 
This section comprehends three species only, Imown as Phalaropcs 
or swimming sandpipers, which arc distinguished by the mem- 
branes that fringe their toes, in two of the species forming 
marginal lobes, ^ and by the character of their lower plum^e, 
whi^ is' as close as that of a duck. The most obvious distinctions 
between Totaninae and Tringinae may be said to lie in the acute 
or blunt form of the tip of the bill (with which is associated a 
less or greater development of the sensitive nerves running 
almost if not quite to its extremity, and therefore greatly in- 
fluencing the mode of feeding) and in the style of plumage— 
the Tringinae, with blunt and flexible bills, mostly assuming 
a summer-dress m which some tint of chestnut or reddish-brown 

' These are Pkalaropus fultcartus and P. (or Lobipes) hyperborgus, 
and were tbo^ht by some of the older writers to be alued to the 
Coots iq-v.). third species is P. (or SUganopus) wilsoni. All are 
natives of the higher parts of the N. henuspher^ and the last is 
especially American, though perhaps a straggler to Europe. 
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is prevalent, while the Totaninae, with acute and stiffer bills, i 
display no such lively colours. Furthermore, the Tringinae, 
except when breeding, frequent the sea-shore much more than I 
do the Totaninae.^ To the latter belong the Greenshank (^.v.) 
and Redshank as well as the Common Sandpiper, the | 
“ Summer-Snipe ” above-mentioned, a bird hardly exceeding | 
a skylark in size, and of very general distribution throughout 
the British Islands, but chiefly frequenting clear streams, 
especially those with a gravelly or rocky bottom, and most 
generally breeding on the beds of sand or shingle on their Imnks. 
It usually makes its appearance in May, The nest, in which 
four eggs are laid with their pointed ends meeting in its centre 
(as is usual among Limicolinc birds); is seldom far from the 
water’s edge, and the eggs, as well as the newly-hatched and 
down-covered young, closely resemble the surrounding pebbles. 
The Common Sandpiper is found over the greater part of the 
Old World. In summer it is the most abundiint bird of its 
kind in the extreme N. of Europe, and it extends across Asia 
to Japan. In winter it makes its way to India, Austraha and 
the Cape of Good Hope. In America its place is taken by a 
closely kindred species, which is said to have also occurred in 
England— r. macularius, the “ Peetweet,” or Spotted Sandpiper, 
so called from its usual cry, or from the almost circular marks 
which spot its lower plumage. In habits it is very similar to 
its congener of the Old World, and in winter it migrates to the 
Antilles and to Central and South America. 

Of other Totaninae, one of tlie most remarkable is that to which the 
inappropriate name of Green Sandpiper has been assigned, the 
Totanus or Helodromas ochropus of ornithologists, which differs (so 
far as is known) from all others of the group both in its asteology - 
and mode of niclification, the hen laying her eggs in the deserted nests 
of oilier birds, - -Jays, Thrushes or i*igcons, — but nearly always 
at some height (from 3 to 30 ft.) from the ground {Proc, Zool. Societv, 
18O3, pp. 529-532). This species occurs in England the whole year 
round, and is presumeil to have bred tliere, though the fact has 
never been satisfactorily proved, and knowledge of its erratic habits 
comes from naturalists in Pomerania and Sweden. This sandpiper 
IS characterized by its dark upjKT plumage, which contrasts strongly 
with the white of the lower part of the back and gives the bird as it 
flies much the look of a very large house-martin. 'I'he so-called 
wood-sandpiper, T. alareola, which, though much less common, is 
known to have bred in England , has a considerable re.semblance to 
the species last mentionetl, but can be distinguished by the feathers 
of the axillary plume being white barred with greyish-black, while 
in the green sandpiper they are greyish-black barred with 
white. It is an abundant bird in most parts of northern Europe, 
migrating in winter very far to the southward. 

Of the section Tringinae the best known are the Knot {q.v.) and 
the Dunlin, T. alpina. The latter, often also called Ox-bird, idover's 
Page, Purre and Stint, - -names which it shares with some other 
species, — not only breeds commonly on many of the elevated moors 
of Britain, but in autumn resorts in countless flocks to the shores. 
In winter of a nearly uniform ash-grey above and white beneath, in 
summer the feathers of the back are black, with deep rust-coloured 
edges, and a broad block belt occupies the bre^t. The Dunlin varies 
considerably in size, examples from N. America being almost always 
recognizable from their greater bulk, while in Europe there appears 
to be a smaller race which has received the name of T. schimi. In 
the breeding-season the male Dunlin utters a most peculiar and far- 
sounding whistle, somewhat resembling the continued ringing of a 
high-toned musical bell. 

Next to the Dunlin and Knot the commonest British Tringinae are 
the Sandorling, Calidris arenaria (distinguished from every other 
bird of the group by wanting a hind toe), the Purple Sandpiper, 
r. striata or marUtnta, the Curlew-Sandpiper, T. sitbarquata and 
the Little and Temminck's Stints, T. minuta and T. temmincki. 
T. minutilla, the American stint, is darker, with olive feet, and ranges 
from the Arctic New Wo^’ld to Brazil. T. fuscicollis, Bonaparte's 
sandpiper, with white upper tail-coverts inhabits Arctic America, 
but reaches the greater part of South America in winter, whilst 
T. bairdi, with brownish median tail-coverts, extends over nearly all 
North America, breeding towards the north. 


‘ There are no English words adequate to express these two 
sections. By some British writers the Tringinae have been indicated 
as " Stints,'^ a term cognate with Stunt and wholly inapplicable to 
many of them, while American writers have restricted to them the 
name of “ Sandpiper,” and call the Totaninae, to which that name 
is especially appropriate, " Willets.” 

* it poaaesMs only a single pair of posterior ” emargmations ” on 
Its sternum, in this respect resembling the Rufl {q.v.). Among the 
Plovers and Snipes other similarly exceptional cases may be found 
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The broad-billed sandpiper, T. pltutyfhyndmy of the Old World, 
seems to be more snipe-Uke uan any that are usually asaigned to this 
section. The spoon-billed sandpiper, Eurinttrkymkm pygmatus, 
breeds in north-eastern Asia and N.W. America, and ranges to China 
and Burma in winter. (A. N.) 

SANDRART, JOACHIM VON (x6o6-!688), German art- 
historian and painter, was bom at Frankfort, and after stud^/ing 
in Germany, Holland and England, went in 1627 to Italy, 
where he became famous as a portrait-painter. He subsequently 
revisited Holland and then settled in Nuremberg, where he jjied. 
His “ Peace-Banquet, 1649 ” is in tlie town hall there. He 
is best known as the author of books on art, some of them in 
Latin, and especially for his historiejj work, the Deuisch 
Akademie (1675-1679), of which there is a modem edition by 
Sponsel (1896). 

SANDRINGHAM, a village in the N.W. parliamentary division 
of Norfolk, England, 3 m. from the shore of the Wash, and 2 1 
from Wolferton station on the Great Eastern railway. Sandring- 
ham House was a country seat of King Edward VII., acquired 
by him when Prince of Wales by purchase in 1861. Ton year.s 
later the mansion then existing was replaced by the present 
picturesque building in brick and stone in Elizabethan style. 
The esUite, of some 7000 acres, includes a park of 200 acres, 
entered by fine wrought iron gates constructed at Norwich. 
The church of St Mary Magdalene contains many memorials 
of the royal family. 

SANDStONE, in petrology, a consolidated sand rock built up 
of sand grains held together by a cementing substance. The 
size of the particles varies within wide limits and in the same 
rock may be uniform or irregular : the coarser sandstones 
are called grits, and form a transition to conglomerates {q.v.)y 
while the finer grained usually contain an admixture of mud 
or clay and pass over by all stages into arenaceous shales and 
clay rocks. Greywackes (q.v.) are sandstones belonging to the 
older geological systems, such as the Silurian or Cambrian, 
usually of brown or grey colour and very impure. 

The minerals of sandstones are the same as those of sands. 
Quartz is the commonest ; with it often occurs a considerable 
amount of felspar, and usually also some white mica. Chlorite, 
argillaceous matter, calcite and iron oxides, are exceedingly 
common in sandstones, and in some varieties ore important 
constituents; garnet, tourmaline, zircon, epidote, rutile and 
anatase are often present though rarely in any quantity. Accord- 
ing to their composition we may distinguish siliceous sandstones 
(some of these are so pure that they contain 99% of silica, 
e.g. Craigleith stone and some gannisters), felspathic sandstones 
or arkoses (less durable and softer than the siliceous sandstones) ; 
micaceous sandstones, with flakes of mica lying along the bed- 
ding planes ; argillaceous sandstones ; ferruginous sandstones, 
brown or red in colour with the sand grains coated with red 
haematite or brownish yellow limonite ; impure sandstones, 
usually in the main consisting of quartz with a large addition 
of other minerals. 

The cementing matenal is often fine chalcodonic silica, and exists 
in such small quantity that it is difficult to recognize even with the 
microscope. In some of the cherty sandstones of the Greensand 
the chalcedonic cement is much more abundant : these rocks also 
contain rounded grains of glauconite, to which they owe their green 
colour. CrystaUine silica (quartz) is deposited interstitially in some 
sandstones, often in regular parallel crystalline growth on the original 
sand grains, and when there are cavities or fissures m the rock may 
show the development of regular crystalline facets. By this process 
the rock becomes firmly compact^, and is then described as a 
quartzite [q.v.), A calcareous cement is almost equally common - 
it may be derived from particles of .shells or other calcareous foasils 
originally mixed with the sand and subsequently diiaolved and re- 
dep>o8ited in the spaces between the other grains. In Fontainebleau 
sandstone and some British Secondary rocks the calcite is in large 
ciTstalline masses, which when broken show plane cleavaees mottled 
with small rounded sand grains ; m the French rocic external 
rhombohedral faces are present and the crystals may be of consider- 
able size. Many of the British Jurassic and Cretaceous sandstones 
(r.g. Kentish Rag, Spilsby Sandstone) are of this calcareous type- 
in ferruginous sandstones the iron oxides usually form only a thin 
pellicle coating each grain, but sometimes, in the greensands, is more 
abundant, especially in concretionary masses or segregations. In 
argillaceous sandstones the fine clayey material, compacted by 
pressure, holds thi- sand grains together, and rocks of this kind ate 
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wit and break up caiUy whan axposed to tk« rub^tted 

to crnahiiig taat*. Among other cementiiig mten^ 
turned, dolixiute. baikt^ fluonto and phosphate of hmc, but these 
are only locally ioondi 

Many sandstones contain concretions which may be several 
in diameter, and am sometimes urt free by w^thenng or wJten the 
ro^k is split open by a blow. Most fiecjuently these are siliceous, 
and "then they interfere with the employment of ^ rock for certain 
purposes, as for making grindstones or for buildings of fine dressed 
stone. Aigilla^uH ooncrctians or clay galls are almost equally 
common, and nodules of pyrites or marcasitc ; the latter weather 
to t brown rusty powder, and are most undesirable in building 
stones. Phosphatic. femi^ous. barytic and calcareous concretions 
occur also in some at the rocks of this group. We may also mention 
the presence of lead oreS (the Eifel, Germany), copper ores (Chessy 
and some British Triasfic sandstones) and manganese oxides. In 
some districts (s.^ Alsace) bituminous sandstones occur, while in N. 
America many l^vonian sandstones contain petroleum. Many 
Coal-Measures sandstones contain remains of plants preserved as 
Iiiuck'impressions. 

The colours of sandstones arise mostly from their impurities ; 
pure siliceous and calcareous sandstones are white, creamy or pale 
yellow (from small traces of iron oxides). Black colours are due to 
coal or manganese dioxide; red to haematite (rarely to copper 
oxide) ; yellow to limonite, green to glauconite. Those which contain 
cla^^^ments of shale, <kc., are often grey (s.g. the Fennant Grit of 

^ndstones are very extensively worked, mostly* by quarries but 
sometimes by mines, in all districts where they occur and are used 
for a large variety of purp<^. Quarrying is facilitated by the 
presence of two 83rstems of joints, developed approximately in equal 
perfection, nearly at right angles to one another and perpendicular 
to the bedding planes. Sometimes this jointing determines the 
weathering of the rock into square pillar>hke forms or into mural 
scenery (s.g. the Quadcr Sandstein of Germany). As building 
stones sandstones arc much in -favour, especially in the Carboniferous 
districts of Britain, where they can readily be obtained. They have 
the advantage of being durable, strong and readily dressed. They 
are usually laid " on the bed,'^ that is to say, with their bedding 
surfaces horizontal and their edges oxpo.scd. The finer kinds of 
sandstone are often sawn, not hewn or trimmed with cluscls. I'ure 
siliceous sandstones are the most durable, but are often very ex- 
pensive to dro.ss and are not obtainable in many places. Sandstones 
are also uaedior grindstones and for millstones. For engineering 
puiposes, suen as dams, piers, docks and bridges, c^staUinu rocks, 
such as granite, are often preferred as being obtainable in larger 
blocks and having a higher crushing strength. Very pure siliceous 
sandstones (such as the gannisters of the nortli of England) may bo 
used for Uning furnaces, hearths, &c. As sandstones arc alwa3rs 
porous, they do not take a good jiolish and are not used as ornament 
stones, but this property makes them absorb large quantities of 
water, and cousoquentiy they are often important sources of water 
supply {e.g. the water-stones of the Trias of the English Midlands). 
Sliver is found in beds of sandstone in Utah, lead near Kommem in 
Prussia, and copper at Chessy near Lyons. (j. S. F.) 

8ANDUR* or Sundoor, a petty state of S. India, surrounded 
by the Madras district of Bcllary . Area, 161 sq. m. Pop. (1901 ), 
1 1,200 ; estimated revenue, £3500. The raja is a Mahratta of the 
Ghorpadc family. On the western border is a hill range, which 
contains the military sanatorium of Kamandrug. Manganese 
and hematite iron ore have been found, both of unusual purity. 

8A1IDUBKY, a city, port of entry, and the county-seal of 
Erie County, Ohio, U.S.A., on Sandusky Bay, an arm of Lake 
Erie, about 56 m. W. by S. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890), 18,471 ; 
(1900), 19,664, of whom 4002 were foreign-born and 295 were 
negroes; (1910, census) 19,989. Sandusky is served 1 ^' the 
Luce Shore & Michigan Semthern, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & Saint Louis, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and w Lake Erie & Western railways, by several interurban 
electric lines, and by steamboats to the principal ports on tlie 
Great Lakes. Among the public buildings are the United 
States Government B^uiiding and the Court House. The city 
has a Carnegie library (1897), and is the seat of the Lake 
Laboratory (biological) of the Ohio State University, and of the 
Ohio SoMiers’ and Saibxs’ Home (26 buildings). 

At the entrance to Sandusky Bay is Cedar Point, with a beach for 
bathing. At the mouth of the harboui^ is Johnson's Island^ where 
many ^nfederate prisoners were confined during the Civil War. 
A few miles farther N. are several fishing resorts, among them 
Udceakle and Put^h^-Bay ; at the latter the United States ffovem- 
meat maintains a fish hatchery, and out of the bay Oliver Hazard 
Perry and Us fleet sailed ou the morning of the 10th of September 
1813 for the Battle of Lake Erie. Sandusky has a good harbour, 
which has been greatly improved by the UnitiMl States government ; 


and its trade in coal, lumber, stone, cement, fish, fruit, ice, wine and 
beer is extensive ; in zqoB the value of its exports, chiefly to CanacU, 
was 1580,191 and the ^ue of its imports $57,762. The value of its 
factory products increased from $2,833,5^ ^ l4>®7®»563 

in 1905, or 72*2 %. 

English traders were at Sandusky as early as 1749, and by 1763 
a fort had been erected ; but on the 16th of May of that year during 
the Pontiac rising, the Wyandot Indians burned the fort. The first 
permanent settlement was made in 18x7, and in 1845 Sandusky was 
chartered as a city. 

SANDWICH, EDWARD MONTAGU, or HOUNTAGU. ist 

Earl of ^1625-1672), English admiral, was a son of Sir Sidney 
Montagu (d. 1644) of Hinchinbrook, who was a brother of Henryk 
Montagu, ist earl of Manchester, and of Edward Montagu, 
xst Lord Montagu of Boughton. He was bom on the 27th of 
July 1625, and although his father was a royalist, he himself 
joined the parliamentary party at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. In 1643 he raised a regiment, with which he distinguished 
himself at the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby and at the 
siege of Bristol. Though one of Grom well’s intimate friends, 
I he took little part in public affairs until 1653, when he was 
appointed a member of the council of State. His career as 
a seaman began in 1656, when he was made a general-at-sea, 
his colleague being Robert Blake. Having taken some part in 
the operations against Dunkirk in 1657, he was chosen a member 
of Cromwell’s House of Lords, and in 1659 he was sent by 
Richard Cromwell with a fleet to arrange a peace between 
Sweden and Denmark. After the fall of Richard he resigned 
his command and joined with those who were frightened by the 
prospect of anarchy in bringing about the restoration of Charles 
II. Again general-at-sea early in 1660, Montagu carried the 
fleet over to the side of the exiled king, and was entrusted with 
I the duty of fetching (Carles from Holland. He was then made 
; a knight of the Garter, and in July 1660 was created earl of 
I Sandwich. His subsequent naval duties included the conveyance 
of several royal exiles to England and arranging for the cession 
of Tangier and for the payment of £300,000, the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza. 

During the war with the Dutch in 1664-1665 Sandwich 
commanded a squadron under the duke of York and distinguished 
himself in the battle off Lowestoft on the 3rd of J une 1665. When 
the duke retired later in the same year he became commander-in- 
chief, and he directed an unsuccessful attack on some Dutch 
merchant ships which were sheltering in the Norwegian port 
of Bergen ; however, on his homeward voyage he captured 
some valuable prizes, about which a great deal of trouble arose 
on his return. Personal jealousies were intermingled with 
charges of irregularities in dealing with the captured property, 
and the upshot was that Sandwich wa.s dismissed from his 
command, but as a solatium was sent to Madrid as ambassador 
extraordinary . He arranged a treaty with Spain, and in 1670 
was appoint^ president of the council of trade and plantations. 
When the war with the Dutch was renewed in 1672 Sandwich 
again commanded a squadron under the duke of York, and 
during the fight in Southwold Bay on the 28th of May 1672, 
his ship, the “ Royal Geoige,” after having taken a conspicuous 
part in the action, was set on fire and was blown up. The earl’s 
body was found some days later and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Edward (d. 1688) the eldest of his six sons, succeeded 
to the titles ; another son, John Montagu (r. 1655-1728) was 
dean of Durham. 

Lord Sandwi^ claimed to have a certain knowledge of scioiict’ 
and his translation of a Spanish work on the Art of Metals appeared 
in 1674. Many of his letters and papers arc in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and in the possession of the present 
earl of Sandwich. He is mentioned very frequently in the Diary of 
his kinsman, Samuel Pepys. Sec also J. Chamock, Biographta 
Navalist vol. i. (1794) ; John Campbell, Lives of the Brittsh Admirals, 
vol. ii. (1779) ; and R. Southey, Lives of the British Admirals, vol. v. 
(1840). 

SANDWICH, JOHN MONTAOD, 4TH Ea«l op (1718-179*), 
was bom on the 3rd of November 1718 and succeeded his grand- 
father, Edward, the 3rd earl, in the earldom in 1739. Educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he spent some time 
in travejjjipg, and on his return to England in 1739 he took his 
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seat in the Hcmse of Lords as a follower of the duke of Bedford. 
He was soon uipomted one of the commissioners of the admiralty 
under Bedford and a colonel in the army. In 1746 he was sent 
as plenipotentiary to the congress at Breda, and he continued 
to take part in the negotiations for peace until the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded in 17^. In February 1748 Iw 
became firet lord of the admiralty, retaining this post until he 
was dismissed by the king in June 1751. In August 1753 
Sandwich became one of the principal secretaries of state, and 
while filling this office he took a leading part in the prosecution 
of Jolm Wilkes. He had been associated with Wilkes in the 
notorious fmtemity of Medmenham, and his attitude now in 
turning against the former compankm-of his pleasures made him 
very unpopular, and, from a line in the Beggar's Opera, he was 
known henceforward as “ Jemmy Twitcher.” He was post- 
master-general in 1768, secretary of state in 1770, and again 
first lord of the admiralty from 1771 to 1782. For corruption 
and incapacity Sandwich’s administration is unique in the 
liistory of the British navy. Offices were bought, stores were 
stolp and, worst of all, ships, unseaworthy and inadequately 
equipped, were sent to fight the battles of their country. The 
first lord became very unpopular in this connexion also, and his 
retirement in March 1782 was hailed with joy. ^ndwich 
married Dorothy, daughter of Charles, ist viscount Fane, by 
whom he had a son John (1743^1814), who became the 5th 
earl. He had also several children by the singer Margaret, 
or Martha, Ray, of whom Basil Montagu (1770--1851), writer, 
jurist and philanthropist, was one. The murder of Miss Ray 
by a rejected suitor in April 1779 increased the earl’s unpopu- 
larity, which was already great, and the stigmas of the prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes and the corrupt administration of the navy 
clung to him to the last. He died on the 30th of April 1792. 
^ The Sandwich Islands (see Hawaii) were named after him by 
Captain Cook. Hia Voyage round the Mediterranean in the Years 
1738 and 1739 was published posthumously in 1779, with a very 
Mattering memoir by the Rev. J. Cooke; the Life, Adventures, 
Intrigues and Amours of the celebrated Jemmy TunUher (1770), which 
IS extremely rare, tells a very different tale. See also the various ool- 
lections of letters, memoirs and papers of the time, including Horace 
Walpole's Letters and Memoirs and the Bedford Correspondence. 

SANDWICH, a market town, municipal borough, and one of 
the Cinque Ports in the St Augustine’s parliamentar>' division of 
Kent, England, 12 m. £. of Canterbury, on the South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1901), 3170. It is situated 2 m. 
from the sea, on the river Stour, which is navigable up to the 
bridge for vessels of 200 tons. The old line of the walk on the 
land side is marked by a public walk. The Fisher Gate and a 
gateway called the Barbican are interesting ; but the four 
principal gates were pulled down in the j8th century. St 
Clement's church has a fine Norman central tower, and St Peter’s 
(restored), said to date from the reign of King John, has interest- 
ing medieval monuments. The curfew is still rung at St Peter’s. 
A grammar school was founded by Sir Roger Manwood in 1564, 
but the existing school buildings are modem. There are three 
ancient hospitals ; St Bartholomew’s has a fine Early English 
chapel of the 12th century. The establishment of the railway 
and of the St George’s golf links (1886) rescued Sandwich from 
the decay into which it had fallen in the earlier part of the 
19th century. The links are among the finest in England. 

Richborough Castle, ij m. N. of Sandwich, is one of the finest 
relics of Roman Britain. It was called Rutupiae, and guarded 
one of the harbours fi r continental traffic in Roman times, 
and was in the 4th century a fort of the coast defence along the 
Saxon shore. 

'fhe situation of Sandwich on the Wantsum, once a navigable 
channel for ships bound for London, made it a famous port in 
the time of the Saxons, who probably settled here when the sea 
receded from the Roman port of Richborough. In 973 Edgar 
granted the harbour and town to the monastery of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and at the time of the Domesday Survey Sandwich 
supplied 40,000 herrings each year to the monks. As one of the 
Cinque Ports, Sandwi^ owed a service of five ships to the king, 
and shared the privileges granted to the Cinque Ports from the 


reign of Edward the Confessor onwards. At the end of the 13th 
century the monks granted the borough, with certain reserva- 
tions, to Queen Eleanor; a further* grant of their rights was 
made to Edward III. in 1564, the crown being thenceforward 
lord of the borough. A charter of Henry II. confirmed the 
custonu and rights which Sandwich had previously eajq3wd, 
and this charter was confirmed by John in 1205, by Edward II. 
in 1313 and by Edward III. in 13^5. The town was a' borough 
by prescription, and was governed in the 13th century a 
mayor and jurats ; a mayor was elected as early as 1226. ihe 
governing charter until 1835 was that granted by Charles IL 
in 2684. During the middle ages Sandwich was one of the chief 
ports for the continent, but as the sea gridually receded and the 
passage of the Wantsum became choked with sand the port 
began to decay, and by the time of Elizabeth the harbour was 
nearly useless. In her reign Walloons settled here and introduced 
the manufacture of woollen goods and the cultivation of 
vegetables ; this saved the borough from .^inking into unimport- 
ance. Three fairs to be held at Sandwich were granted to Queen 
Eleanor in 1290 ; Henry VII. granted two fairs on the 7th of 
February and the 5th of June, each to last for thirty days, and 
in the governing charter two fairs, on the 1st of April and the 
ist of October^, were granted ; these all seem to have died out 
before the end of the 1 8th century. A com market on Wednesday 
and a cattle market on every alternate Monday are now held. 
Representatives from tlie Cinque Ports were first summoned to 
parliament in 1265 ; the first returns for Sandwich are for 
1366, after which it returned two members until it was dis- 
franchised in 1885. Sandwich is governed by a mayor, 4 aider- 
men and 12 councillors. Area, 707 acres. 

Set* W. Boys, Collections for History of Sandmeh (1792) : E. 
Hasted, History of Kent (i 778-1 799) ; Victoria County Htstorv 
(Kent). 

SANDYS, SIR EDWIN (1561-1629), British statesman and 
one of the founders of the colony of Virginia, was the second 
son of Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York, and his wife Cecily 
Wilford. He was bom in Worcestershire on the 9th of December 
1561. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, which 
he entered in 1571, and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he was sent in 1577. He became B.A. in 1579 and B.C.L. in 
1589. In 1582 his father gave him the prebend of Witwang 
in York Minster, but lie never took orders. He was entered 
in the Middle Temple in 1589. At Oxford his tutor had been 
Hooker, author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, whose life-long 
friend and executor he was. Sandys is said to have had a large 
share in securing the Mastership of the Temple for Hooker. 
From 1593 till 1599 he travelled abroad. When in Venice he 
Ixicame closely connected with Fra Paolo Sarpi, who helped him 
in the composition of the treatise on the religious state of Europe, 
known as the Europae speculum. In 1605 this treatise was 
printed from a stolen copy under the title, A Relation of the 
State of Religion in Europe. Sandys procured the suppression 
of this edition, but the book was reprinted at the Hague in 1629. 
Ip 1599 be resigned his prebend, and entered active political 
life. He had already been member for Andover in 1586 and for 
Plympton in 1589. After 1599, in view of the approaching 
death of Queen Elizabeth, he paid his court to King James VI., 
and on James’s accession to the throne of England in 1603 
Sandys was knighted. He sat in the king’s first parliament as 
member for Sto^bridge, and distinguished himself as one of the 
assailant of the grwt monopolies. He endeavoured to secure 
to all prisoners the right of emplo3ring counsel, a proposal which 
was resisted by some lawyers as subversive of the adminis- 
tration of the law. He had been connected with the East India 
Company before 1614, and took an active part in its affairs till 
1629. His most memorable services were, however, rendered to 
Ac (London) Virginia Company, to which he became treasurer 
in 1619. He promoted and supported Ac policy which enabled 
the rolony to survive the disasters of its early days, and he 
ran^ued to be a leading inffuenoe in the Company till his 

as member for Sandwich in 1621, and for Kent in 1624. His 
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tendendei were towards opposition, and he was suspected of 
hostility to the court ; but he disarmed the anger of the ku^ 
by professions of obedience. He was member for Penrhyn m 
the first parliament of Charles 1 . in 1635. He died in October 
1639. 

Sef Alex. Brown's Ginests of the United Steles (London, 1890). 

SAIVOYB, FREDEMCK 0832-1904), English painter and 
draughtsman, was bom at Norwich on the ist of May 1832, 
and#eccived his earliest lessons in art from his father, who was 
himself a painter. His early studies show that he had a natural 
gift for careful and beautiful drawing, and that he sought after 
absolute sincerity of yesentment. Sandys worked along the 
same lines as Millais, MSdox Brown, Holman Hunt and Rossetti. 
He first met Rossetti in 1857, and carried away with him the 
impression of the painter-poet’s features, which he reproduced so 
cleverly in “ A Nightmare,” u caricature of ” Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford,” by Millais. Both the picture and the skit upon it by 
Sandys attracted much attention in 1857. The caricaturist 
turned the horse of Sir Isumbras into a donkey labelled ‘‘ J. R., 
Oxon.” (John Ruskin). Upon it were .seated Millais himself, 
in the character of the knight, with Rossetti and Holman Hunt 
as the two children, one before and one behind^ Rossetti and 
Sandys became intimate friends, and for about a year and a 
quarter, ending in the summer of 1867, Sandys lived with Rossetti 
at Tudor House (now called Queen’s House) in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. By this time Sandys was known as a painter of remark- 
able gifts. He had begun by drawing for Once a Weeh^ the 
Cornhill Magazine ^ Good Words and other periodicals. He drew 
only in the magazines. No books illustrated by him can be 
traced. So hi.s exquisite draughtsmanship has to be sought for 
in the old bound-up periodical volumes which are now hunted 
by collectors, or in publications such as Dalziel’s Bible Gallery 
and the CornhiU Gallery and books of drawings, with verses 
attached to them, made to lie upon the drawing-room tables of 
those who ha^ for the most part no idea of their merits. Ever>^ 
drawing Sandys 'made was a work of art, and many of them were 
so faithfully engraved that they are worthy of the collector’s 
portfolio. Early in the ’sixties he began to exhibit the paintings 
which set the seal upon his fame. Tlie best known of these ore 
” Vivien ” (1863), ” Morgan le Fay ” (1864), ” Cassandra ” 
and “ Medea.” Sandys never became a popular painter. He 
painted little, and the dominant influence upon his art was the 
mfiuenoe exercised by lofty conceptions of tragic power. There 
was in it a sombre intensity and an almost stern beauty which 
lifted it far above tlie ideals of the crowd. The Scandinavian 
Sagas and the Morie d^ Arthur gave him subjects after his own 
heart “ The Valkyrie ” and ‘‘Morgan le Fay ” represent his 
work at its very best. He made a number of chalk drawings of 
famous men of letters, including Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, and James Russell Lowell. Sandys died in Kensington 
on the 30 th of June 1904. 

See also Esther WooU, The Artist (Winter number, 1896). 

8ANDY8, GEORGE (1578-1644), English traveller, coloni.st 
and poet, the seventh and youngest son of Edwin Sandys, 
archtnshop of York, was bom on the snd of March 1578. He 
studied at St Mary Hall, Oxford, but took no degree. On his 
travels, which began in 1610, he first visited France ; from 
North Italy he passed by way of Venice to Constantinople, 
and thence to Egypt, Mt. Sinai, Palestine, Cyprus, Sicily, Naples 
and Rome. His narrative, dedicated, like all his other works, 
to Charles (either as prince or king), was published in 1615, 
and formed a substantial contribution to geography ai^ 
ethnology* He also took great interest in the earhest English 
colonization in America. In April 1621 he became colonial 
treasufbr oi the Virginia Company and sailed to Virginia with 
his niece's husband, Sir Francis Wyatt, the new go\'emor. 
When Virginia became a crown colony, Sandys yna created a 
member of council in August 1634 ; he was reappointed to this 
post in 1636 and 1628. In 1631 he applied for the 

secretaiyship to the new special commission for the better 
plantation of Virginia ; soon sifter this he returned to England for 


good. In 1621 he had already published an English translation 
of part of Ovid's Mdamarphoses ; this be completed in 1626 ; on 
this mainly his poetic reputation rested in the 17th and x8th 
centuries. He alro began a version of Viigil’s Aeneid, but never 
produced more than t^ first book. In 1636 he issued his famous 
Paraphrase upon the Psalms and Hymns dispersed throughout 
the Old and New Testaments; in 1640 he translated Christ's 
Passion from the, Latin of Orotius ; and in 1641 he broi^ht out 
his last work, a Paraphrase of the Song of Songs, He died, un- 
married, at Boxley, near Msiidstone, I^nt, in 1644. His verse 
was deservedly praised by Dryden and Pope ; Milton was some- 
what indebted to Ssuidys’ Hymn to my Redeemer (inserted in his 
travels at the place of his visit to the Holy Sepulchre) in his Ode 
on the Passion. 

See Sandys* works as quoted above ; the travels appeared as 
The Relation of a Journey begun an. Dorn. /610, tn four boohs (1615) ; 
also the Rev. Richard Hooper's edition, with memoir, of The Poetical 
Works of George Sandys ; and Alexander Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States, pp. 546, 989, 992, 994-995, 1032, 1063 ; article, 
" Sandys, George/* in Dictionary of National Btogtaphy. 

SAN FERNANDO, a seaport of southern Spain, in the province 
of Cudiz, on the Isla de Leon, a rocky island among the salt 
marshes which line the southern shore of Cadiz Bay. Pop. 
(1900), 29,635. San Fernando is one of the three principal 
naval ports of Spain ; together with Ferrol and Cartagena it is 
governed by an admiral who has the distinctive title of captain- 
general. The town is connected with Cadiz (4J m. N.W.) by a 
railway, and there is an electric tramway from the arsenal (in 
the suburb of La Carraca) to Cadiz. Ihc principal buildings 
are government w(jrkshops for the navy, barracks, a naval 
academy, observatory, hospital, bull-ring and a handsome 
town hall. In the neighbourhood salt is largely produced and 
stone is quarried ; the manufactures include spirits, l)ecr, 
leather, esparto fabrics, soap, hats, sails and ropes ; and there 
is a large iron-foundry. 

San Fernando was probably a Carthaginian settlement. On 
av'Jiill to the S. stood a temple dedicated to the Tyrian Hercules ; 
to the E. is a Ronuin bridge, rebuilt in the 15th century after 
partial demolition by the Moors. The arsenal was founded in 
j 790. During the Peninsular War the cortes met at San Fernando 
(1810), but the present name of the town dates only from 1813 ; 
it was previously known as Isla de Leon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, the chief seaport and the metropolis of 
California and the Pacific Coast, the ninth city in population 
(1900) of the United States, and the largest and most important 
city W. of the Missouri river, situated centrally on the coast of 
the state in 37® 47' 22 '55" N. and 122® 25’ 40-76'’ W., at the end 
of a peninsula, with the ocean on one side and the Bay of San 
Francisco on the other. Pop. (1850), 34,000 ; (1890), 298,997 ; 
(1900), 342,782, of whom 116,885 were foreign-bom and 17,404 
coloured (mainly Asiatics) : (1910) 416,012. 

General Description. — ^The peninsula is from 6 to 8 m. broad 
within the city limits. The magnificent bay is some 50 m. long 
in its medial line, and has a shore-line of more than 300 m. ; 
its area is about 450 sq. m., of which 79 are within the three- 
fathom limit, including San Pablo Bay. 'Dus great inland 
water receives the two principal rivers of California, the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin. The islands of the bay ore part 
of the municipal district, as are also the Farallones, a group 
of rocky islets about 30 m. out in the Pacific. The bay isMds 
are high and picturesque. Several are controlled by the national 
government and fortified. On Alcatraz Island is the United 
States Prison, and on Goat Island the United Stat^ Naval 
S^ool of the Pacific. The old Spanish ‘‘ presidio ” is now a 
United States military reservation, and another smaller one, 
the Fort Mason Government Reservation, is in the vicinity. 
The naval station of the Pacific is on Mare Island in San Pablo 
Bay, opposite Vidlejo (g,v.). Between 1890 and 1900 ti» 
hartwur entrance from toe Pacific was strongly fortified ; it 
lies through what is called toe Golden Gate, a strait about 5 m. 
long and i m. wide at its narrowest point. The outlook from 
Mt. Tomalpais (2502 ft.), a few miles N., gives a magnificent 
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view of the city and bay. The site of the city is very hilly and is 
completely dominated by a line of high rocky elevations ^at run 
like a crescent-formed background from N.£. to S.W. across 
the peninsula, culminating in the S.W. in the Twin -Peaks 
(Las Papas, The Breasts 925 ft. high. Telegraph Hill in the 
extreme N.E., the site in 1849 of the criminal settlement called 
“ Sydney Town ” and later known as the “ Latin Quarter/’ 
is 294 ft. high ; Nob Hill, where the railway and mining kings 
of the 'sixties and 'seventies of the 19th century built their 
homes, which only in recent years has lost its exclusiveness, 
is 300 ft. high; Pacific Heights, which became the site of a 
fashionable quarter, is still higher ; and in Golden Gate Park 
there is Strawberry Hill, 426 ft. Hihy as it remains to-day, the 
site was once much more so, and has been greatly changed by 
man. Great hills were razed and tumbled into the bay for 
the gain of land ; others were pierced with cuts, to conform 
to street grades and to the checker-board city plan adopted 
in the early days. An effort to induce the city to adopt, 
in the rebuilding after the earthquake of 1906, an artistic 
plan failed, and reconstruction followed practically the old 
plan of streets, although the buildings which had marked 
them had lieen for the most part obliterated. Some minor 
suggestions fur improvement ui arrangement only were observed. 
Cable lines were first practically tested in San hrancisco, 
in 1873 ; since the earthquake they liave given place, with 
slight exceptions, to electric car lines. A drive of some 20 m. 
may be taken along the ocean front, through the Presidio, 
Golden Gate Park, and a series of handsome streets in the west 
end. Market Street, the principal business street, is more than 
3 m. long and 120 ft. broad. For nearly its full extent, excepting 
the immediate water-front, and running westward to Van Ness 
Avenue, a distance of 2 m., the buildings lining it on both sides 
and covering the adjoining area, a total of some 2000 acre.s, 
or 514 blocks, equivalent to J of the city plan, were reduced 
to ruins in the fire following the earthquake ; only a few' 
large buildings of so-called “ fire-proof ” construction remained 
standing on the street, and these had their interiors completely 
“ gutted.” Repairs on the buildings left standing on this street 
alone involved an outlay of $5,000,000. Almost the whole of 
this area was built up again by 1910. As the result of the 
reconstruction of this section, thousands of wooden buildings, 
which had been a striking architectural characteristic of the 
city, were replaced by structures of steel, brick, and, especially, 
reinforced concrete. Before the eurthqualke wood had been 
employed to a large extent, partly because of the accessibility, 
cheapness and general excellence of redwood, but also because 
of the belief that it was better suited to withstand earthquake 
^ocks. While the wooden buildings were little damaged by 
the shocks, the comparative non-inflammability of r^wood 
proved no safeguard and fire swept the affected aiea irresistibly. 
In 1900 only one-thirteenth of the buildings in the city were of 
other material than wood. Of the 28,000 buildings destroyed 
in the disaster of 1906, valued approximately at $105,000,000, 
only 5000 were such as had involved steel, stone or brick in their 
construction. The new buildings, on which an estimated 
amount of $150,000,000 had been expended up to April 1909, 
and numbering 35,000 at that date, were built under stringent 
city ordinances governing the methods of building employed, 
to reduce the danger from fire to a minimum. The use of rein- 
forced concrete as a building material received a special impetus 
in consequence. In sizj ai^ value the new buildings generally 
exceed their predecessors, buildings eight to eighteen storeys in 
height being characteristic in the Market Street section? Owing 
to the complete reconstruction of its business section San 
Francisco is equalled by few cities in the possession of office and 
business buildings of the most modem type. 

Buildings. -~Amon^ the building.s in the burned section restored 
since 1906, the Union Trust, Mutual Savings, Merchants Exchange, 
Crocker, Flood and the CtUl (newspaper) building are notable. 
Among bnsiness buildings built since the fire are the Phelan building 
(costing more than $2,000,000), the buildings of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, the Alaska Commercial Company, the First National Bank 
and the San Francisco Savings Umon, and the Chronicle (newspaper) 


building. The architectnn of the city until the eartliquake and fire 
of 190b was very heterogeneous. Comparatively lew buikiings were 
of striking merit. The old City Hall (finished in 1898), destroyed in 
I 1906, was a great etlifice of composite and original style, built of 
I bricks of stucco facing (cost $6,000,000). Provision was made to 
I erect a new building at a cost of $5,000,000. The Hall of Justice, 
which bouses the criminal and police eourts and the police depart- 
ment of the city, was anutlicr fine structure. Provision was made in 
1909 to replace it by a new building. Since the fire of 1906 a new 
Custom House has been built, costing $i ,303,319. The other Federal 
buildings arc not architecturally noteworthy. The Post Ofliooirisrhicb 
withstood the fire and has since undergone repairs, is a massive 
modern building of granite (original cost $5,000,000). The buildings 
of the church and college (St Ignatius) r)f the Jesuits cover more than 
a city block ; those of the lk)minicans are equally extensive, and are 
architecturally imiiosing. There are several magnificent hotels. 
The Palace, an enormous structure covering a city block (it had laoo 
rooms and cost more than $3,000,000), known as the oldest and most 
famous hostelry of the city, and architecturally interesting, was 
completely destroyed by the fire, but has been reidaied by a new 
builaing. The St Francis, completely reconstructed since the fire, 
and the Fairmont art^ new. A revival of the old Spanish-Moorish 
“ mission ^ (monastery) style has exercised an increasing influence 
and is altogether the most pleasing development of Californian 
architecture. Many buildings or localities, not in thcmirlves re- 
markablv, have interesting associations with the history and hie of 
the city. Such are l*ioneer Hall, the home of the Society of California 
l^ioneers (1K50), endow(‘d by Jaines Lick ; Portsmouth Square, where 
the flag ol the llnited States was raised on the 8tb of July 184O, and 
where the Committee ol Vigilance executed criminals in 1851 and 
1850 ; XJnion Square, a fashionable shopping centre, decorated with 
a column raised in honour ol the achievements of the United States 
Navy in the Spanish -American War of 1898 : also the United States 
Branch Mint, as.sociated with memories of the early mining days 
(the present mint dates only from 1874). 

Parks.-’ The parks of the city arc extensive' and fine. Golden 
Gate Park (about 1014 acres) was a waste of barren sand dupes when 
acquired by the municipality in 1870, but skilful planting and culti 
vation liavc entirely transtormed its character. It is now beautiful 
with semi-tropic vegetation. The Government presidio or military 
rc.sorvation (1542 acres) is practically another city park, mon- 
favouralily situated and of better land than Golden Gate Park, and 
better developed. A beautilul drive follows the shore, giving views 
of the Gulden Gate and the ocean. Near the W. end of Golden Gate 
Park are the ocean beach, the Cliff House, repeatedly biinied down 
and rebuilt, the last time in 1907— a public resort on a rocky cliff 
overhanging the sea — the seal rock.s, frequented all the year round by 
hundreds of sea-lions, Sutro Heights, the beautiful private grounds 
of the late Adolph Sutro, long ago opened to the public, and the Sutro 
Baths, one of the largest and finest enclosed baths and winter gardens 
of the world. Nearly in the centre of the city is the old Franciscan 
mission (San Francisco de A.sis, popularly known as Mission Dolores), 
a landmark of San Francisco's history (1776). 

Libraries, Museums, 6-c. — The J^ublic Library has more than 
100,000 volumes (it had more than 165,000 volumes before the fire 
of 1906, but then lost all but about 25,600). That left to the city by 
Adolph Sutro had more than 200,000 volumes, but suffered from the 
fire and earthquake of 1906 and now has about 125,000. It included 
remarkable incunabula, 16th-century literature, and scientific 
literature ; and among its H|>ecial collections arc Lord Macaulay'.s 
library of British Parliamentary papers, a great collection of English 
Commonwealth pamphlets, one on the history of Mexico, and other 
rarities. The Mechanics-Mercantile Library (35,000 volumes) wa.s 
formed before the fire of 1906 (when the entire collection of 200,000 
volumes was destroyed) by the merging of the Mechanics Institute 
Library (116,000 volumes) and the Mercantile Litxary (founded 
1852 ; 80,000 volumes). The I-aw Library, the libra^ of the San 
Francisco Medical Society, and the French library of La Ligue 
Nationale Franpaise (1874), wore destroyed in the fir© of 1906 and 
re-estabUshed. The building of the California Academy of Sciences 
(founded 1853, endowed by James Lick with about $600,000) was 
destroyed in 1906. In Golden Gate Park is a museum owned by the 
city with exhibits of a wide range, including history, ethnology, 
natural history, the fine arts, dc. Very fine mineral exhibits by the 
State Mining Bureau, and California Agricultural and Pacific Coast 
commercial di^lays by the California Development Board, are housed 
in the Ferry Building, and there is a Momonal Museum in Golden 
Gate Park. The CaUfomia School of Mechanic Arts was endowed 
by James Lick with $5^,000. The San Francisco Institute of Art, 
conducted by the San Francisco Art Association (organised 1872), 
known until the fire of 1906 as the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 
was deeded (1893) to the Regents of the State University in trust for 
art purposes by a later owner. The building was lotauy destroyed 
and the institute was re-established under the new name on the same 
site. The school conducted by this institute had a fine collection of 
casts, presented to the city by the government of Frimce. It is said 
to be the largest university art school of the country. The law, 
medical, dental, chemical and |>harmaceutical departments of the 
State University are also in the city, Among other educational insti- 
tutions are the Cogswell Polytechnic C^ollege, the Wilmerding School 
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of IndttstrUl Arti» and the Caliiornia School of Design. In sculpture 
and paifit^^g not mnch has yet been done to adorn the city. 
The^eU-suflacingnosa of ^ Francisco, lon|; forced upon it by the 

S eat distance from the older culture of the Eastern States, has thus 
r shown itself particularly only in the general features of society. 
Few names belong by exclusive right to San Francisco's litera^ 
annals,- the most noteworthy being those of Bret Harte, Joaquin 
Miller and Henry George ; but perhaps a score among the better 
known of the more recent writers in the country have done enough 
of their work here to connect them enduringly with the city. The 
Bohc^iian Gab is a famous centre of literary and artistic life. Among 
the daily new8pa|>ers the San Fraticisco Exatniner (Independent- 
Democratic, the Chronicle (Kepubhean, 18O5), the Call 

(R^ublkan, i85f>) and the San Francisco DulUiin (Independent- 
Republican, 1835) arc chiefly important. 

Sahnrhi.— The city suburbs are partly across the b^ and partly 
to the north and south on the peninsula. Oakland, Berkeley, the 
homo of the State University (damaged by the earthquake), and 
Alameda, all eastward just across the bay ; Burlingame, San Mateo, 
Alenlo Park and Palo Alto, wealthy and fashionable towns Muth- 
ward on the peninsula ; Sausalito and San Rafael, summer residence 
towns on the northern peninsula across the Golden Gate ; all lie 
weU within an hour of San Francisco, and are practically suburbs of 
the metropolis. Many excursions into the surrounding country are 
very attractive. Mt. Tamalpais has already been referred to. The 
railroad in making this ascent makes curvea equivalent to forty-two 
whole drcles in a distance of 8^ m., at one place paralleling its track 
hvo times in a space of about 300 ft. 

C/iwiofs.— San Franciscan climate is breezy, damp and at times 
chilling ; often depressing to the weakly, but a splendid tonic to 
others. In a period of 32 years, ending December 1^3, the extremes 
of temperature were 29° and zoo° F. : the highest monthly average 
65®, the lowest 46® ; the average for January, March, June, Sep- 
tember and December, respectively 50°, 54°, 59®, 61®, and 51® F. 
The average rainfall was 22*5 in., falHng mostly from Novcmlior to 
March. Every afternoon, especially from October to May, a stifi 
breeze |weeps the city ; every afternoon in the summer the fop roll 
over it from the ocean. Though geraniums and fucliaias bloom 
through the year in the epen, on overcoat is often needed in summer. 

Communications and (fommetce . — Son Francisco Bay is the most 
important as well as the largest harbour on the Pacific coast of the 
United Sriites. There is a difierence of a fathom in tlie mean height 
of the tides. Deep-water craft con go directly to docks within a 
short distance vf their sources of supply, around the bay. In 1909 
extensive improvements to the water front were under way, and land 
has been purchased west of Fort Mason for the construction of 
wharves and warehouses for the United States Transport Service. 
Thu largest craft can alw?/S enter and navigate the bay, and tliere 
are ample facilities of dry and floating docks. Steamer connexions 
are maintained witli Australia, Hawaii, Mexico, Central and South 
America, the Philippines, Cliina and Japan. San Francisco in 1909 
had much the largest commerce of any of the Pacific ports. For 
1909 the total imports of merchandise for the port were valued at 
131,468,597 and the exports at 831,100,^09. From 1891 to 1900 
San Frandsco dropped trom the flfth to the eighth rank among the 
customs districts of the United States in point of aggregate commerce 
(the ports of Puget Sound rising in tlie same period from the twentieth 
to the tenth place). From 1893 to 1903 the yearly imports averaged 
137,968,1 exports $33,638,266, and duties collected $6,642,173. 
Tte vobmI movement for 1909 amounted to 4,959,728 tons arrivals 
and 4,974,922 tons departures. The foreign trade is chiefly witli 
British Columbia, South America, Cliina and Japan, and there is a 
considerable trade with Europe, Australia and Mexico. 1'radc witli 
the Pliilippine Islands and the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska is 
important, while flie coastwise trade witli Pacific , ports exceeds all 
the rest in tm^nage. Lumber, (prain and flour, fruits and their pro- 
ducts, flth, Im and coflee are characteristic staples of commerce. 
WhUe the export grain business had by 1909 shifted to ports in Oregon 
and Washington, San Francisco is the great receiving port for cereals 
on Pacme Coast. San Francisco’s permanence as one of the 
greatest porta of flie country is assured by its magnificent position, 
the weid& ol its '* back country,” and its command of trans-Pacific 
and traniHJontinental common^ routes. It is very nearly the 
shortest route, great circle sailing, from Panama to Yokohama and 
Hongkong; &e Panama Canal will shorten the sea route from 
Liverpool and Hamburg by about 3300 m. and from New York by 
7800. Three trans-continental r^way systems-^the Southern 
Paoifio (^th two trans-continental lines, the Southern and the old 
Central j^ific), the AtoMson. Topeka & Santa Ft, and the Western 
Pacifio — oonneot tlie dty with the Eastern States ; and besides 
these, it haa traffic coonexionB with the throe trans-continental lines 
of tlie north, flis Canadian Pacific. Great Northern and Northern 
Pac^. Um of the Southern Pacific and its branches connect the 
whole state with the ci^, a number of sma^r roads— of which the 
most important is the North-Western Pacific — joining it with the 
sorroimaing districts. On the ist of July 1900 the first train of the 
Santa F6 left San Fnindsco for the East ; a significant event, as 
them had before been practiesUy only one railway corporation (the 
Southern Pacific) controlling trans-continental traffic at San Fran- 
cisco since 1869. Only one railway, the Southern Pacific’s lower 


coast route, actually enters the city. Some ten other roads, great 
and small, have their te rmin al s around the bay. 

Manufactures. —San Francisco in 1900 held twelfth place among the 
cities of the Union in value of output ; in 1903 it ranked thirteenth. 
The total value of the factory products of the city in 1905 was 
$X37>788.233 as against $107,023,567 in 1900. The leading pro- 
ducts and their value in 1905, where given, were : sugar and molasses 
refining ; printing and publishing, $9,424,494 (of which $5)575»<>35 
was for newspapers and periodicals) ; slaughtering and meat packing 
(wholesale), $8,994,992 ; shipbuilding ; foundry and machine-shop 
products, $8,991,449: clotoing, $^,898,095 ; canning and pre- 
serving, $4,151,414; liquors (nudt, $4,106,034; vinous, $53,511); 
coflee and spice roasting and grinding, $3,979)865 ; flour and grist- 
mill products, $3,422,672 ; lumber, plying and mill products, 
including sash, doors and blinds, $2,981,552 ; leather, tanning and 
finishing, $2,717,542; bags, $2,473,170; paints, $2,048,250. 
The development of Bie petroleum fields of the state has greatly 
stimulated manufactures, as coal has always been dear, whereas the 
crude oil is now produced very cheaply. The Union Iron Works 
on the peninsula is one of the greatest shipbuilding plants of the 
country. 

Government. — Charters were granted to the city in 1850, 1851 and 
1856. By the last the city andf county, which until then had main- 
tained separate governments, were consolidated. Under this charter 
Son Francisco wrove despite much corruption, and it was because 
the provisions of the State Constitution of 1879 seemed likely to 
compel the adoption of another charter that the city decisively 
rejected that constitution. After many years of notorious ” boss 
rule, the city in 1896 elected a reform mayor. This was the most 
important movement for good government in its history since the 
Vigilance Committee of 1856. It was followed by the adoption 
(1898) of a new cliartcr, which came into effect on the ist of January 
1900. Elections arc biennial. The inclusion in the charter of the 
principle of the ” initiative and referendum ** enables a percentage 
of the voters to compel the submission of measures to public approval. 
The city’s control is centralized, great power being given to the 
mayor. He appomts and removes members of the fire, police, school, 
election, park, civil service, health and public works commis.sions 
of the city ; liis veto may not be overcome by le.ss than a five-sixths 
vote of the board of supervisors, and he may veto separate items of 
the budget. Taxation for ordinary municipal purposes is limited 
to 1 % on pro^ierty values, extra taxes being allowed for unusual 
purposes ; but the city cannot be bonded without the afiirmative 
vote of two-thirdb of the electorate. Civil service is also provided 
for. There is a highly developed hcense system. The t)oard ot 

ublic works, composed of engineers, controls streets, sewers, 

uildmgs and pubUc improvements. In 1885 the assessed property 
valuation of the city, on a basis of 60 % of the actual value, was 
$223,509,560 ; in 1905, 502,892,^59 ; ^ in 1910 the total was 
$492,867,037. The net bonded debipn the 30th of June i90t> was 
$10,130,062-32. Tlie water-supply system was greatly improved after 
the earthquake of 1906 ; whereas before the earthquake one main 
supply pipe brought all the water to the city, there liave since been 
iiist^ed five systems which work independently of each other. 
Provision is made fof filling the mains with salt water from the bay 
if necessary in fighting fire. While the supply had lieen furnished 
by a private corporation, the city was in 1910 planning for the 
ownership of its water-system, the supply to be drawn from the 
Sierras at a cost of some $43,000,000. Water wa.s at that time 
in remote parts of the city drawn from artesian wells. In 1903 
almost ten-t-levenths of the street railways wen* controlled by one 
Eastern corporation, which was involved in the charges of municipal 
corruption that were the most prominent feature of the recent 
political history of the city. Th^ electric power and light are drawn 
from the Sierras, 140 m. distant. 

Population. — The population of San Francisco increased in succes- 
sive decades after 1850 by 67*6, 16-3, 56-5, 27*8 and 14*6 %. The 
population is very cosmopolitan. Carmans and Irish are not so 
numerous here, relatively, as in various other cities, although in 
1900 the former constitute 30-1 and the latter 13-6 % of the total 
population. There is a large Ghetto, a so-called Latin Quarter, 
where Spanish sounds and signs are dominant, a little Italy and a 
Chinese quarter of which no other city has the like. Chinatown, 
at the foot of Nob Hill, covers some twelve city blocks, and with its 
temples, rich bazaars, strange life and show of picturesque colours and 
customs, it is to strangers one of the most interesting portions of the 
city. It was completely destroyed in the fire of 1906, and its in- 
habitanl^ removed temporarily across the bay to Oakland, but by 
19x0 the quarter had been practically rebuilt in an improved manner, 
yet retaii^g its markedly oriental characteristics. The new China- 
town gained considerably in ssKiitation and in the housing of its 
commercial establishments. San Francisco has naturally been Uit 
centre of anti-Chinese agitation. The success of the exclusion la#.s 
is seen (though this is not the sole cause) in the decrease of the 
Chinese popi^tion from 24,613 to 13,954 between 1890 and 1900. 


^ For the fiscal year 1906-1907 the assessed value was 
8375^932 447, indicating the drop in values immediately after the 
eartewquake and fire, and, by comparison with the igio figures, 
the extent of recovery. 
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The Japanese numbered 1781 in 1900 and have vei^ rapidly 
increase The question of their adi^ssion to the public schools, 
rivalry in labour and trade, and other racial antagomsms attendant 
on their rapid increase in numbers, created con&cts that at one 
time seriously involved the relations of the two countries. Two 
Chmese papers are published. More than half of the daily papers 
are foreign in language. 

Histofy. — A Speuush presidio (military post), and the Francis- 
can mission of San Francisco de Asis, on the Laguna de los 
Dolores, were founded near the northern end of the peninsula 
in 1 7 76. San Francisco was not one of ^he important settlements. 
Even the very important fact whether it was ever actuaUy a 
pueblo — i.e. a legally recognized and organized town — was long 
a controverted question. Up to 1835 there were two settlements 
on the peninsula — one about the presidio, the other about the 
mission ; the former lost importance after the practical abandon- 
ment of the presidio in 1836, the latter after the secularization 
of the mission, beginnii^ in 1834. The year 1835-1836 marked 
the beginning of a third settlement destined to become the 
present San Francisco. This was Yerba Buena (^‘good herb,” 
i.e. wild mint), founded on a little cove of the same name S.E. 
of Telegraph Hill, extending inland to the present line of Mont- 
gomery Street. (The cove was lai^ely filled in as early as 1851.) 

'fhe site of the city is very different from that of most American 
towns, and seemed a most unpromising location. The hills 
were barren and precipitous, and the interspaces were largely 
shifting sand-dunes ; but on the E. the land sloped gently to the 
bay. In 1835-1839 San Francisco ” had an ayuntamiento 
(town-council), and the different municipal officers seem to have 
been located at the same or different times at the mission, tlte 
presidio, or at Yerba Buena ; the name San Francisco l^ing 
applied indifferently to all three settlements. The ayuntamiento, 
apparently recognizing the future of Yerba Buena, granted lots 
there, and as the older settlements decayed Yerba Buena throve. 
In 1840 there were only a handful of inliabitants ; in 1846, 
when (on the 9th of July) the flag of the United States was 
raised over the town, its pro.sperity already marked it as the 
future commercial metropolis ” of the coast. In this year a 
Mormon colony joined the settlement, making it for a time a 
Mormon town. The population in the year before the gold 
discovery probably doulJled, and amounted to fjcrhaps 900 in 
May 1848. 

'I’he first news of the gold di.scoveries of January 1848 was 
received with incredulity at San Francisco (to give Yerba Buena 
the name it formally assumed in 1847), ^tid there was little 
excitement until April. In May there was an exodus. By the 
middle of June the hitherto thriving town had been abandoned 
by a large majority of its inhabitants. Realty at first fell a half 
in value, labour rose many times in price. Newspapers cea.sed 
publication, the town council su.spended sessions, churches and 
business buildings were alike empty. When the truth became 
known regarding the mines a ^onderful lx)om ” began. The 
population is said to have been 2000 in February (in which 
month the first steamer arrived with immigrants from the East 
over the Isthmus), 6000 in August, and 20,000 by the end of the 
year. A city of tents and shanties rose on the sand-dunes. 
Realty values rose ten-fold in 1849. Early in 1850 more than 
500 vessels were lying in the bay, most of them deserted by their 
crews. Many rotted ; others were beached, and were converted 
into stores and lodging houses. Customs revenues rose from 
$20,000 in the first half of 1848 to $175,000 in the second half 
and to $4430,000 in the year ending in June 1852. There 
wss at first no idea of permanent settlement, and naturdly 
no time whatever to improve the city. Great quantities of 
expeMiye merchandise glutted the market and were sunk in 
the liquid mud of the streets fillage for the construction of 
sidewalks. Between December 1849 June 1851 seven 
^ great ” fires, destroying in the aggregate property valued at 
twenty or twenty-five millions of dollars, swept the business 
dismet. Half of this was in the fire of the 4th of May 1851, 
which almost completely destroyed the city. These misfortunes 
led to a more general employment of brick and stone in the 
business quarter. It is characteristic of the vagaries of CaUfomian 
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commerce in the early years that dressed granite for some build- 
ings was imported fr^ China. 

In these days the society of San Francisco was extraordinary. 
It was the most extreme of all democracies. Probably never 
before nor since in America was there a like test of self-develop- 
ment. Unusual courage and self-reliance were neoessafy for 
success. Amusements were coarse and unrestrained. Gambling 
was the fiercest passion. Property was at first, in San Francisco 
as in the mines, exceptionally secure; then insecure. berime 
became alarmingly common, and the city government was too 
corrupt and inefficient to repress it. It was estimated (Bancroft) 
that up to 1854 there were 4200 homicides and laoo suicides ; 
in 1855 the records show 583 deaths by violence. There were 
almost no legal convictions and executions. Juries would 
not punish homicide with severity. In 1851 the first Committee 
of Vigilance was formed and served from June to September, 
when it disbanded ; it was the nucleus of the second and greater 
committee, active from May to August of 1856. By these 
committees criminals were summarily tried, convicted and 
punished ; suspicious characters were deported or intimidated. 
These vigilantes were the good citizens (the committee of 1851 
included some 800 and that of 1856 some 6000-8000 citizens 
of all classes), who organized outside of law, ” not secretly, but 
in debate, in daylight, with sobriety and decorum,” to defend 
and establish, through defying, its rule. In this they were 
comparatively successful. Crime was never again so brazen 
and daring, and 1856 marks also the beginning of political 
reform. San Francisco's action was widely imitated over the 
state. In 1877 during the labour troubles a Committee ol 
Safety was again organized, but had a very brief existence. 

The United States military authorities in August 1847 author- 
ized a municipal government. Under a municipal ordinance 
another was chosen in December 1848 to succeed it, but the 
parent government pronounced the election illegal ; nevertheless 
the new organization continued to act, though another was 
chosen and recognized as legal. There were for a time at the 
end of 1848 three (and for a longer time two) civil governments 
and one military. Neither the military^ nor municipal organiza- 
tion was competent to give adequate law and peace to the 
community ; and therefore in February 1849 the citizens 
elected a ” Legislative Assembly,’^ which they empowered to 
make laws not in ” conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States nor the common laws thereof.” This was proclaimed 
revolutionary by the military authorities, but such illegalities 
continued to spread over the state, until in June 1849 the 
Convention was called that formed the State Constitution, 
California being admitted soon afterwards to the Union. Pro- 
visional civil officers were elected throughout the state, and the 
Legislative Assembly came to an end. The charters of 1850, 
1851 and 1856 have already been referred to. 

The first public school was established in 1849. In 1855-1856 
a disastrous commercial panic crippled the city ; and in 1858, 
when at the height of the Fraser river gold-mine excitement it 
seemed as though Victoria, B.C., was to supplant ^ Francisco 
as the metropolis of the Pacific, realty values in the latter city 
dropped for a time fully a half in value. In 1859 foreign coin 
was first refused by the banks. Up to this time first goM dust, 
then private coins, and later money of various countries, had 
circulated in California. In i860 mail communication was 
established with the East by a pony express, the charge being 
$5*00 for a half-ounce. 

Some reference must be made to the Mexican land-grant 
litigation. The high value of land in and about the city caused 
the fabrication of two of the most famous claims examined and 
rejected as fraudulent by the United States courts (the Limantour 
and Santillan claims). They involved 7 sq. leagues of land and 
many millions of dollars. Another land question already 
referred to (that whether San Francisco was entitled as a pueblo 
to 4 sq. leases of public land) was settled affirmatively in 1S67. 
but the final land patents were not issued until 18^ by the 
national government. 

When Uie Civil War came in 1861 the attitude of San Francisco 
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water-mains by the earthquake^ draining the principid reservoirs. 
Traffic by street cars was made impossible by the twisting of the 
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was at first unoertain, for the pro-slavery Democrats had 
controlled the state and city, although parties were remaking 
in the late 'fifties. About 75,000 arms are suppo^d to have 
been surreptitiously sent to California by the secessionist Secre- 
tary of War, J. B. Floyd ; and the pro-slavery party seems to have 
planned to try for union with the Confederacy, or to organize 
a Pacific Coast republic. Thonm Starr King (1824-1864), a 
Unitarian minister, was the heroic war-time figure of the city, 
the leader of her patriotism. Her money contributions to the 
Sanitary Funds were, it is said, greater than those of any city 
in the country ; and in every other way she abundantly evidenced 
her love for the Union. The curious Chapman (or Asbury 
Harpending) case of 1863 was a Confederate scheme involving 
piracy on h'ederal vessels in the Pacific and an effort to gain the 
secession of the state. It had no practical importance. 

From 1859-1877 was the “ silver era ” of San Francisco (see 
California). It paralleled the excitement and gambling of 
1849, and despite losses was a great stimulus to the city’s growth. 
In September 1869 the Central Pacific line was completed to 
Oakland, and in the next four years there was a crash in real 
estate values inflated during the railway spieculation. In 1876 
railway connexion was made with Los Angeles. The ’seventies 
were marked by the growth of the anti-Chinese movement, 
and labour troubles, culminating in 1877-1879 with the ‘‘sand- 
lots ” agitation and the formation of the Constitution of 1879 
(sec California), in all of which San Francisco was the centre. 
The feeling against the Chinese found expression sometimes in 
unjust and mean legislation, such us the famous “ queue ordin- 
ance " (to comp>el the cutting of queues— the gravest imsult to 
the Chinese), and an ordinance inequitably taxing laundries. The 
Chinese were protected against such legislation by the Federal 
courts. The startling and romantic changes of earlier years 
long ago gave way to normal municipal problems and ordinary 
municipal* routine. In the winter of 1894 the C-alifornia Mid- 
winter Internatjonal Exposition was held in Golden Gate Park. 
Since 1898 the governmental changes previously referred to, 
the location of a new trans-continental railway terminus on the 
bay, and the new outlook to the Orient, created by the control 
of the Philippines by the United States, and increased trade in 
the Pacific and with the Orient, have stimulated the growth and 
ambitions of the city. 

Special mention must be made of the two citizens to whom 
San Francisco, as it is to-day, owes so much, viz. James Lick 

5 1796-1876), a cold man with few friends, who gave a great 
o^une to noble ends; and Adolph Sutro (1830-1898), famou.s 
for executing the Sutro Tunnel of the Comstock mines of Virginia 
City, Nevada, and the donor of various gifts to the city. 

The pMUtial destruction of San Francisco by earthquake and 
fire in 1906 was one of the ^eat catastrophes of history. Earth- 
quakes had been common but of little importance in California 
until 1966. In more than a century there had been three shocks 
called “ destructive ” (1839, 1865, 1868) and four “ exceptionally 
severe " at $an Francisco, besides very many light shocks or 
tremors. The worst was that of 1868 ; it caused five deaths, 
and cracked a dozen old buildings. Heavy earthquake shocks 
on the morning of the 18th of April, 1906, followed by a fire 
which lasted three days, and a few slighter shocks, practically 
destroyed the business section of the city and some adjoining 
districts. The heaviest shodi began at 12 minutes 6 seconds 
past 5 o’clock a.m., Pacific standard time, and lasted 1 minute 
5 seconds. Minor shocks occurred at intervals for several days. 
The earthquake did serious damage throughout the coast region 
of California from Humboldt county to the southern end of 
Fresno county, a belt about 50 m. wide. The damage by 
earthquake to buildings in San Francisco was, however, small 
in comparison to that wrought by the fire which began soon 
after the pvrincipal shock on the morning of the z8th. About 
h^ the ^pmlation of the dty, it was estimated, spent the 
nights while the fire was in progress out of doors, with practically 
no shelter. Some 200,000 camped in Golden Gate Park and 
50,000 in the presidio military reservation. The difiiculty of 
checking the fire was increas^ through the breaking of the 


tracks. 

To stop the fire rows of buildings were dynamited. In 
this way many fine mansions on Van Ness Avenue were 
destroyed, and the westward advance of the conflagration 
was stopped at Franklin Street, one block west. General 
Frederick Funston, in command at the presidio, with the 
Federal troops under him, assumed control, and the city was 
put under military law,* the soldiers assisting in the work 
of salvage and relief. On the 21st the fire was reported 
under control. A committee of safety was organized by the 
citizens and by the city authorities acting m conjunction 
with G«ieral Funston, and measures were adopted for the 
prevention of famine and disease, permanent camps being estab- 
lished for those who had been rendered homeless and not provided 
for bjr removal to other cities. Assistance with money and 
supplies was immediately given by the nation and by foreign 
countries, a committee of the Red Cross Society being put 
in charge of its administration. By the 23rd of April about 
$10,000,000 had been subscribed by the people of the United 
States ; Congress voted $2,500,000 from the national treasury. 
The committee organized as the Red Cross Relief Corporation 
completed its work in 1908, having spent for the relief of the 
hungry, for the sick and injured, and Tor housing and rehabilita- 
tion of individuals and families, in round numbers $9,225,000. 
As the result of the earthquake and fire about 500 persons lost 
their lives ; of those two were shot as looters. Buildings 
valued at approximately $105,000,000 were destroyed. The 
total loss in damage to property has been variously estimated 
at from $350,000,000 to $500,000,000. To cover the loss there 
was about $235,000,000 of insurance in some 230 companies. 
Reconstruction in the burned section began at once, with the 
result that it was practically rebuilt in the three years following 
the earthquake. Wages for men employed in building, owing 
in part to scarcity of labour but chiefly to action of the labour 
unions, rose enormously, masons bemg paid $12 a day for a day 
of 8 hours. High prices of materials and of haulage and freight 
rates added difficulty to the task of rebuilding, which was accom 
plished with remarkable energy and s^ed. In May 1907 there 
was a street-car strike of large dimensions. Van Ness Avenue, 
which during the process of rebuilding had assumed the character 
of a business thoroughfare, did not maintain this status, the 
business centre returning to the reconstructed Market Street. 
A new retail business district developed in what is known as 
the mission district and in Fillmore Street. A new residence 
district known as Parkside was developed south of Golden 
Gate Park. 

For description and general features, see Doxey’s Guide to San 
Francisco and the Pleasure Jiesorts of California (San Francisco, 
1897) : and various guides and o^er publications of the California 
De^opment Board (formed by consolidation of the State Board ol 
Trade and California Promotion Committee) in San Francisco. 
For economic interests and histo^ see the bibliography of the article 
Caufornia. See also Frank ^ule aAd others, Annals of San 
Francssco (San Francisco, 1858) ; John S. Hittell, A History of the 
CUy of San Francisco (San Francisco, 1878) ; B. £. Lloyd, Lights 
and Shades of San Francisco (San Francisco, 1876) ; C. W. Stoddard, 
In the Foot^ints of the Padres (San Francisco, 1900) ; Beniartl 
Moses, The Establishment of Municipal Government in San Francisco 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies, 1889). Many legal questions 
of interesting constitutional, treaty and common law import tiavc^ 
been decided in the Federal (and state) courts in oases involving 
Clunese ; sec the collections of reports. For good accounts of the 

C t earthquake and fire, see D. S. Jordan (ed.), I'he California 
hqudhe of /go 6 (1906) ; F. W. Aitkeil and 1 £. Hilton, History of 
the Earthquake and Fire in San Francisco (1907) ; G. K. Gilbert and 
others, San Francisco Earthquake and Fire (Wasfiington, 1907). 

SANGALLOi the fumame of a Florentine family, several 
members of which became distinguished in the fine arts. 

I. Giuliano m Sangallo (1445-1516) was an architect, 
sculptor, tarsiatore and military engineer. His father, Francesco 
di Paolo Giamberti, was also an able architect, much employed 
by Cosimo de’ Medici. During the early part of his life Giuliano 
wm'ked chiefly for Lorenzo the Magnificent, for whom he built 
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a fine pala^ at Poggio>a-Gk)ano, begun in 1485, between Florence 
and l^toia, and strengthened tl^ fortifications of Florence, 
Castellana and other places. Lorenzo also employed him to 
build a monastery of Austin Friars outside the Florentine gate 
of San Gallo, a nobly designed structure, which was destroyed 
during the siege of Florence in 1530. It was from this building 
that Giuliano received the name of Sangallo, which was afterwards 
used by so many Italian architects. While still in the pay of 
Lorenzo, Giuliano visited Naples, and worked there for the king, 
who sent him back to Florence with many handsome presents 
of money, plate and antique sculpture, the last of which Giuliano 
presented to his. patron Lorenzo. After Lorenzo’s death in 
1492, Giuliano visited Loreto, and built the dome of the church 
of the Madonna, in spite of serious difficulties arising from its 
defective piers, which were already built. In order to gain 
strength by means of a strong cement, Giuliano built his dome 
with pozzolana brought from Rome. Soon after this, at the 
invitation of Pope Alexander VI., Giuliano went to Rome, and 
designed the fine panelled ceiling of S. Maria Maggiore. He was 
also largely employed by Julius II., both for fortification walls 
round the castle of S. Angelo, and also to build a palace adjoining 
the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, of which Julius had been 
titular cardinal. Giuliano was much disappointed that Bramante 
was preferred to himself as architect for the new basilica of St 
Peter, and this led to his returning to Florence, where he did 
much service as a military engineer and builder of fortresses 
during the war between Florence and Pisa. Soon after this 
Giuliano was recalled to Rome by Julius II., who had much need 
for his military talents both in Rome itself and also during his 
attack upon Bologna. P'or about eighteen months in 1514-1515 
Giuliano acted as joint-architect Ho St Peter’s together with 
Raphael, but owing to age and ill-health he resigned this office 
about two years before his death. 

II. Antonio di Sangallo (1455 ?-i 534) was younger 
brother of Giuliano, and took from him the name of ^ngallo. 
lb a great extent he worked in partnership with his brother, 
but he also executed a number of independent works. As a 
military engineer he was as skilful as Giuliano, and carried out 
important works of walling and building fortresses at Arezzo, 
Montefiascone, Florence and Rome. His finest existing work 
as an architect is the church of S. Biagio at Montepulciano, 
in plan a Greek cross with central dome and two towers, much 
resembling, on a small scale, Bramante ’s design for St Peter’s. 
He also built a palace in the same city, various churches and 
palaces at Monte Sansavino, and at Florence a range of monastic 
Imildings for the Servile monies. Antonio retired early from the 
practice of his profession, and spent his latter years in farming. 

III. Francesco di Sangallo (1493-1570), the son of Giuliano 
di Sangallo, was a pupil of Andrea Sansovino, and worked 
chiefly as a sculptor. His works have for the most part but 
little merit — ^the finest being his noble effigy of Bishop Leonardo 
Bonafede, which lies on &e pavement of the church of the 
Certosa, near Florence. It is simply treated, with many traces 
of the better taste of thi^ 15th century. His other chief existing 
work is the group of the “Virgin and Child and St Anne,” 
executed in 1526 for the altar of Or San Michele. 

IV. Bastiano di Sangallo (1481-1551), sculptor and painter, 
was a nephew of Giuliano and Antonio. He is usually known 
as Aristotile, a nickname he received from hi.s air of sententious 
gravity. He wAs at first a pupil of Perugino, but afterwards 
became a follower of Michelangelo. 

V. Antonio DI Sangallo, t£e younger (1485 ?-i 546), another 
nephew of Giuliano, went while ver>' young to Rome, and became 
a pupil of Bramante, of whose style he was afterwards a close 
follower. He lived and worked in Rome during the greater 
p£rt of his life, and vns much employed by several of the popjes. 
His most perfe^ existing work is the brick and travertine 
church of S. Maria di Loreto, close by Trajan’s column, a building 
remarkable for the great beauty of its proportions, and its noble 
effect produced with much simplicity. The lower order is square 
in plan, the next octagonal ; and t^ whole is surmounted by a 
fine dome and lofty lantern. The lantern is, however, a later 


addition. The interior is very impressive, considering its very 
moderate size. Antonio also carried out the lofty and well- 
designed church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which had been 
begun by Jacobo Sansovino, llie east end of this church rises 
in a very stately way out of the bed of the Tiber, near the bridge 
of S. Angelo ; the west end has been ruined by the addition of a 
later fayade, but the interior is a noble example of a somewhat 
dull style. Great skill was sho^vn in successfully building this 
large church, partly on the solid ground of the bunk anikputly 
on the shifting sand of the river bed. Antonio also buUt the 
Cappella Paolina and other parts ol the Vatican, together with 
additions to the walls and forts of the Leonine City. His most 
ornate work is the lower port of the cortile of the Famese palace, 
afterwards completed by Michelangelo, a very rich and well- 
proportioned specimen of tlie then favourite design, a series of 
arches between engaged columns supporting an entablature, 
an arrangement taken from the outside of the Colosseum. A 
palace in the Via Giulia built for himself still exists under the 
name of the Palazzo Sacchetti, much injured by alterations. 
Antonio also constructed the very deep and ingenious rock-cut 
well at Or\deto, formed with a double spiral staircase, like the 
well of Saladin in the citadel of Cairo. 

Sec Kaviolo, Noitzit $ui lavort . . . det nove Da San Gallo (Kume, 
1S60) ; G. ClauH&c, Les Sangallo (Paris, iyoo-1901). (J. H. M.) 

ffAHOER, JOHN (1816-1889), English circus proprietor, was 
bom at Chew Magna, Somerset, in 1816, the son of an old sailor 
who had turned showman. In 1845 he started with his brother 
tieorge a conjuring exhibition at Birmingham. The venture 
wa.s successful, and the brothers, who had been interested 
spectators of the equestrian performances at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, London, then started touring the country with a circus 
entertainment consisting of a horse and pony and three or four 
human performers. This enterprise was a success from the 
beginning, and in due course John and George Sanger became 
ie.ssees of the Agricultural Hall, London, an<j there produced 
a large number of elaborate spectacles. In 1871 the Sangers 
j leased Astlcy’s where they gave on equestrian pantomime every 
I winter, touring in the summer with a large circus. SubBeque|tly 
the partnership was dissolved, each brother producing his own 
.show. John Sanger died while touring, at Ipswich on tlie 22nd 
of August 1889, the business being continued by his son. 

SANGERHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, situated on the Gonna, near the south base 
of the Harz mountains, 30 m. W. of Halle, on the main line of 
I railway Berlin-Nordhausen-Cassel. Pop. (1905) 12459- Among 
many medieval buildings, the church of St Ulrich, one of the 
finest specimens of Romane.sque architecture in Germany, and 
the church of St James, with a magnificent altar screen and 
interesting tombs and effigie.s, arc particularly noticeable. 
There are a gymnasium, two hospitals dating from the 14th 
century and an old town-hall. The industries include the 
manufacture of sugar, furniture, machinery, boots and buttons. 
Brewing and brickmaking are also extensively cairied on, and 
there is a considerable agricultural trade. 

Sangerhausen is one of the oldest towns in Thuringia, being 
mentioned in a document of 991 as appertaining to the estates 
of the emperor. By marriage it pas^ to the landgrave of 
'fburingia, and after 1056 it formed for a while an independent 
country. Having been again part of Thuringia, it fell in 1249 to 
Meissen, and in 1291 to Brandenburg. In 1372 it passed to 
Saxony and formed a portion of that territory until 1815, when 
it was united with Prussia. 

Sec K. Meyer, Ckronik des landrdtlickon Kr§is 6 s Sangerhausen 
(Nordbaiuen, 1892) ; and F. Schmidt, Gesekukte d§r Stadi Sanger- 
hausen (Sangerhausen, 1906). 

BAN GERMAN, a city of the department of Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, in the south-western port of the island, about xo m. S.S.E. 
of the city of Mayaguez. Pop. of the city (1899) 39^4 ; of the 
municipal district 20,246, of whom 10,715 were of mixed races. 
The city is served by the American railway of Porto Rico. 
It is situated near the Guanajibo river, in a fertile agricultural 
region which produces sugar, coffee, fruit, cacao and tobacco. 
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In one of the pnblic iqntKt b a Dominican church buib in 

German was founded in I5i7> plundered Ity the 
Ffonch in .5*8, w« «»e»troyed ^ corsairs m iSS 4 . ^ 
unsuccessfully attacked by the English in 1748. Until 1781 
it was the seat of government of the western district of the island. 

It was made a city in 1877* , ^ t , 

SAV OIMIGIIAIIO, a town of Tuscany, Italy, m the provmce 
of Siena, aa m. N.W. of Siena, at an elevation of 1089 ft. Pop. 
(1001) 4060 (town); 10,066 (commune). Being surrounded 
by its ancient walls, and retaining thirteen out of its original 
fifty towers, it is, with its predominantly Gothic architecture, 
a thoroughly medieval town in appearance. In the council 
chamber of the town-hall (1288-1323) is a fresco by Lippo Memmi 
of the Madonna enthroned of 1317, copied closely from the 
similar fresco (the “ Mujestas ”) by his master Simone di 
Martino in the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena ; there is also a curious 
frescoed frieze of 1291, with knights in armour. 'Hio museum 
in the same building contains pictures and other objects of art. 
The tower is the highest in the town (174 ft.), while the Torre 
deir Orologio (167 ft.) close by inarks the height beyond which 
jirivate individuals might not build. In the same piazza i.s the 
Collegiata (the former cathedral) of the 12th century, enlarged 
after 1466 by Giuliano da Maiano, whose brother Benedetto 
erected the chapel of S. Fina from his plans in 1468, and carved 
the fine marble altar, the original painting and gilding of which | 
are still preserved, 'fhe marble ciborium, a small reproduction 
of the splendid one in S. Domenico at Siena, is also by Benedetto. ! 
The beautiful frescoes with scenes from the life of the saint (a , 
local saint who died at the age of fifteen) are the earliest work | 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio, completed before 1475. are I 

also some frescoes of his cousin Bastiano Mainardi (d. 1513). | 
'rhe cathedral contains other 14th-century and early Renaissance 
paintings, the former including some Passion scenes, the only 
certain work of^Barna da Siena, and some fine choir stalls. 
S. Agostino (1280-1298) contains a famous series of seventeen 
frescoes by Benos&zo Gozzoli, with scenes from the life of St 
Augustine (1463-1467). They have been to some extent restored. 
The altar of S. Bartoldus, by Benedetto da Maiano, is not unlike 
that in the Collegiata (1494). The town was independent in the 
1 3th century, but in 1353, owing to the dissensions of the 
Salvucci (Ghibellines) and Ardinghelli (Guelphs), it fell into the 
hands of Florence. 

See R. Pantini, San Gimignano e C$ftaldo (Bergamo, 1005). 
fAMGLl, a native state of India, in Bombay, ranking as one 
of the Southern Mahratta Jagirs. The territory is widely 
scattered among other native states and British districts. Area, 
1112 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 226,128 ; estimated revenue, £10,000. 
llie river Kistna waters part of the country, which is exceedingly 
fertile. Millet, rice, wheat and cotton are the chief crops, and 
cotton cloth is manufactured. The chief, whose title is Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan, is a Brahman by caste. The town of 
Sangli, on the river Kistna, has a station on the Southern 
Mahratta railway, 11 m. from Miraj Junction. Pop. (1901) 
16339, 

BANJO, SANITOm, Prince (1837-1891), Japanese statesman, 
was one of the old court nobles of Japan, and figured 

prominently among the little band of reformers wlw accom- 
plished the overthrow of feudalism and the restoration of the 
administration to the Mikado. He served as the first 
prime minister {imjo daijin) in the newly organized Mtiji 
government. 

BAN JOSt, a city and the county-seat of Santa Clara county. 
Oilifomia, U.S.A., situated in the coast ranges, about 46 m. 
S.E. of San Francisco and 8 m. S.E. of the southern end of San 
Frimcisco Bay, in the heart of tktt beautiful Santa Clara Valley. 
Pop. (1890) 18,060; (1900) 21,500, of whom 4577 were forcign- 
botn j (1910 census) ^8,946 : land area (1906), about 6 sq, m. 
It is lerved %>y the Southern Pacific railway, which has car shops 
and tenninal yards here. The city lies mainly on a gently rising 
plateau (idrittide,9o to 125 ft.) between theCoyotc and Guadalupe 
rivers. It is a popular hUlth resort. 
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Besides St James and Gty Hall parks in the city, San Joe6 has 
Alum Rock Canyon Park, a tract of sooo acres, with sixteen minezal 
springs, in Penitencia Canyon, 7 m. east. This park is connected by 
electnc railway with the city. San Jos6 is the seat of the University 
of the Pacific (Methodist Episcopal), which was founded at Santa 
Clara in 1851, removed to its present site just outside the city in 1871, 
and had 336 students in all departments in 1909-1910 ; of the 
College of Notre Dame (1851 ; Roman Catholic), and of a State 
Normsil School. Among charitable institutions are a Home of 
Benevolence (1878) for orphans and abandoned children, the Notre 
Dame Institute (for o^hans) under the Sisters of Notre Dame, and 
the O'Connor Sanatorium. The lick Observatory, opened in 1888 
un the top of Mount Hamilton (4209 ft.) with a legacy of*$7oo,ooo 
left by James lick (1796-1876) of San Francisco, is aO m. distant by 
road, and the New Almadcn quicksilver minc^ (the CTeatest producer 
in California and long among the greatest in the world) is about 14 m. 
south. The Santa Clara V^ey has many vegetable and flower-seed 
farms ; it is one of the most fertile of the fruit regions of California, 
prunes, grapes, peaches and apricots being produced in especial 
abundance. More than half the prune crop of California comes from 
Santa Clara county. In 1905 the total vaiuo of the factory product 
of San jos6 was $6,388,445 (94-1 % more than in 1900) ; nearly one- 
half ($3,039,803) was the value of canned and preserved fruits and 
vi^etables, $619,532 of planing-mill products, and $518,728 of mall 
liquors — much barley is grown in the Santa Clara Valley. 

San Jose de Guadalupe (after 1836 for a time de Alvarado 
in honour of Governor J.B. Alvarado) was founded in November 
1777, and was the first Spanish pueblo of California. The mission 
of Santa Clara was founded in the vicinity in January 1777, 
and the mission of San Jose, about 12 m. north-east, in 1797. 
Near the original site of the former, in the town of Santa Clara 
(pop. 1900, 3650), a suburb of San Jose, now stands Santa Clara 
College (Jesuit; founded 1851, chartered 1855). Throughout 
the Spanish-Mexican period San Jose was a place of considerable 
importance. In 1840 its popfilation was about 750. In the last 
years of Mexican dominion it was the most prominent of the 
northern settlements in which the Hispano-Califomian element 
predominated over the new American element. The town was 
occupied by the forces of the United States in July 1846 ; and 
a skirmish with the natives occurred in its vicinity in January' 
1847. San Jos6 was the first capital of tJie state of California 
(1849-1851), and in 1850 was chartered as a city. 

SAN JOS£, or San Jos& de Costa Rica, the capital of the 
republic of Costa Rica, and of the department of San Jos6 ; 
in tlie central plateau of the country, 3868 ft. above sea-level, 
and on the transcontinental railw'ay from the Pacific port of 
Puntarenas to the Atlantic port of Limon. Pop. (1908) about 
26,500. San Jos6 is an episcopal see, the most populous city in 
Costa Rica, and the centre of a rich agricultural region ; its 
climate is temperate, its water-supply pure and aburidant. The 
city was founded in 1738, and became the capital in 1823 (see 
Costa Rica : History). It is thoroughly modem in appearance, 
with macadamized streets lighted by electricity ; its houses 
are one-storeyed so as to minimize the danger from earthquake. 
The suburbs consist chiefly of cane huts, tenanted by Indians 
and half-castes, lire larger of two public gardens, the Morgan 
Park, contains a representative collection of the Costa Rioui 
flora. The principal buildings are thf cathedral, founded in 
the i8th century but restored after 1870, the hospital, govern- 
ment offices, institutes of law and medicine and of physical 
geography, training school for teachers, national bank, museum, 
library and barracks. The staple trade of San Jos6 is in coffee. 

BAN JUAN, an Andine province of Argentina, bounded N. 
and E. by La Rioja, S. by San Luis and Mendoza, and W. by 
CLile, from which it is separated by the Andean Cordilleras. 
Area, 33,715 sq. m. ; pop. (1904, estimate) 99»9S5' ^ roughly 

mountainous, and belong to the closed drainage basin of 
western Argentina, centring in the province of Mendoza. It 
I is traversed by several rivers, fed by the melting snows of the 
I Andes and discharging into the swamps and lagoons in the S.E. 
! port of the |WH)vince, the largest of which are the Huanacache 
1 lagoons. The largest of these rivers are the Vennejo, Zanjon 
I or Jochal and San Juan. They arc all used for irrigation. • The 
' climate is extremely hot and dry in summer, but the winter 
* temperature is mild and pleasant. Agnculture is the principal 
occupation of its inhabitants, though the soil is generally sterile 
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and the rainfall uncertain and very light. Cereals are grown : 
in some localities, and there are large vineyards where irrigation I 
is possible, from which excellent wine is made. The province 
contains gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, coal and salt, but mining j 
has never bm developed to any extent. Pastoral interests ! 
are largely in feeding cattle foi the Chilean markets, for which | 
large areas of alfalfa are grown in the irrigated valleys of the 
Andes. The Argentine Great Western railway connects Mendoza 
with the capital of the province, and with the principal cities 
of the republic. 

The capital of the province is San Juan, once called San 
Juan de la Frontera (pop. 1904, estimate, 11,500), in a great 
bend of the San Juan river, 95 m. N. of Mendoza and 730 m. 
from Buenos Aires by rail. Tlie great bend of the river affords 
easy irrigation, and the surrounding countr>^ is covered by u 
network of irrigiting canals, even the paved street.s of the 
town having streams of cool water running through them. 
The public buildings include a cathedral, three churches, and 
several schools, including the “ Escuela Sarmiento,” a fine 
edifice with a Greek facade, named after President Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1886), who was a native of this cit\ . 
'Fherc is also a botanical garden. 

San Juan was founded in 1561 by Juan Yufre, a companion 
of Captain Castillo, the founder of Mendoza. Both came from 
Chile, to which these outlying colonies were at first subject. 
From 1776 to 1820 it was governed from Mendoza, and then a 
popular uprising made the province independent and the town 
its capital. It has suffered severely from political disorders, and 
in 1894 was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. The original 
settlement, now called Pueblo Viejo, 4 m. N., was abandoned 
on account of frequent inundations. The present town is 
situated about 2165 ft. above sea-level and is defended from 
inundations by an embankment above the town, called the 
Murallon. San Juan exports wine, and has a profitable trade 
with Chile over the Patos and Uspallata passes. 

SAN JUAN (San Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico), the 
capital and largest city of Porto Rico, on a small and narrow 
island which lies near the north coast, about 35 m. from the 
east end of Porto Rico, and is united to the mainland by the 
bridge of San Antonio. Pop. (1899) 32,048, including 5236 
negroes and 11,529 of mixed races ; (iqio) 4^^?^^. Sun Juan is 
served by the American railroad of i\)rto Rico and by steam- 
boats from New York and other ports. The harbour lies between 
the city and the mainland. It is capacious and landlocked, 
except on the north. A portion of it is 30 ft. in depth, and in 
1907 Congress passed an Act for enlarging this area by dredging 
and especially for widening the entrance for large vessels ; the 
work was virtually completed in 1909. San Juan is noteworthy 
for its fortification.s and public buildings, and is the only fortified 
city of Porto Rico. 

On a bluff about loo it high at the west enO of the island and 
commanding the entrance to the harbour rise the batllcincnts of 
Morru Castle, which was completed about i .<>8.^ uiul in which then* 
IS a lighthouse. 'ITie Castle of San Cristobal (lK;guii early in the 17th 
century, completed in 1771) extends across the island in the rear 
portion of the city. A wil on each side of the island connects the 
two castles. The’Caftuelo is an abandoned fort on an islet op^iosite 
the Morro and less than 1000 yds, from it, the main channd lying 
between the two ; and Forts San Antonio and San Geronimo protect 
the bridge of San Antonio. Inland rises a range of lofty mountains 
Within the walls (which are 50-100 ft. high) the streets are narrow , 
smoothly paved with glazed brick and well cleaned. Piincessa, 
Covadonga and Puerta Ic Tierra are lined with shady trees and j 
occasionally widen into rofresliing plazas. Between strecds thf 
space is packed closely with massive, flat-roofed bnck and stone 
buildings, the walls of which, like the fortifications, are covered with 
plaster of various colours— green, blue, white, brown, pink, yellow 
and vermilion ; red tile roofs add to the effect. Near Morro t^stle 
is the Casa Blanca, a palace on land wliicb belonged to the family of 
Ponce de Leon. The tomb of Ponce de Leon is in the Cathedral, and 
in the Plaza de San J 086 is a bronze statue (said to have been cast 
from cannon taken from the English in 1797) to his meinor> . In the 
Plaza Colon is a marble and granite monument to Columbus. In 
the church of San Francisco are t^me good paintings by Jos^ 
Campeche (1752 --1809), a local artist, t^her churches arc tlic 
severely beautiful Santo Domingo, the Santa Ana, the Cathedral, 
with a rich shrine of Nnestra Seftora de la Providencia, and the 


church of San Jot6, which was formerly the Dominican convent. 
Among the prominent buUdings and institutions arc the custom- 
house, the executive mansion (formerly the palace of fho governor- 
geneim) situated near the Casa Blanca, the archiepisco^ palace, 
a Seminary College, tlie City Hall, the Intendencia^ the Post Office, 
the large barracks (Cuartcl dc BaUajA), the Penitentiary, the Military 
Hospital, the Presbyterian Hospital, two municipal hospitals (one 
surgical, one medical), a municipal bath-house and a small pul blic 
library (the “ Cervantes ") At Kio Hedras, not far from San Juan, 
is the Normal School and Agiicultural School of Porto Rico. Other 
suburbs are Manna, witli wharves and piers, Puerta de Ticrm and 
on the mainland, S^turce, with a country club, the Union Club, a 
iHiautiful market-place, two charity schools and some attractive 
I viHas. Industries are of little importance. The sanitation of the 
city has been installed since the American occupation ; sewers have 
been laid and n water-supply is piped from Kio Fiedras. 

From Caparra, established in 1508 by Juan Ponce de Leon 
and now known as Pueblo Viejo, the Spanish settlement removed 
in 1520 to San Juan or San Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico, 

I nearer the coast. The new .settlement became the capital of 
I the eastern district of the island, to the whole of which the latter 
j part of the name came to be applied. It was sacked by Sir 
Francis Drake in 1595, and captured by Admiral George Clifford, 
earl of Cumberland (1558 1605), in 1597, but was abondoneil 
by the conquerors on account of an epidemic. It was unsuccess- 
fully attacked by the English under Sir Ralph Abercromby in 
April 1 797 ; and it was bombarded by an American fleet under 
I ReaV- Admiral William T. Sampson on the 12th of May 1898 
' during the Spanish-American war, and was blockaded by the 
■ auxilioT}' cruiser “ St Paul,” which on the 22nd of June drove 
I back into the harbour the Spanish destroyer “ Terror ” and the 
I gunboat “ Isabella II.” ; but the city was not occupied by the 
I Americans until after the .su.spension of hostilities. 

I SAN JUAN (or Haro) ISLANDS, an archipelago (San Juan, 
I Greas, Shaw, Lopez, Blakely, (‘ypress, &c.) lying between 
j Vancouver Island and the mainland of North Amenca. These 
islands were for mans- years the subject of dispute between the 
British and the United Slates governments, and were finally 
assigned to the latter counti*}' by the arbitration of the emperor 
of Germany (on the 21st of October 1872). Geographically the 
cluster certainly belongs to the mainland, from which it is 
.separated by Rosario Strait, generally much under 50 fathoms 
in depth, while Haro Strait, separating it from Vancouver Island, 
has depths ranging from 100 to 390 fathoms. In 1873 
islands, formerly considered part of Whatcom county, Washing- 
ton, were made the separate county of San Juan. Of the total 
area of 200 sq. m., about 60 arc in San Juan, 60 in Orcas and 
30 in Lopez. 

Sw Papers relating to the J reatr of WashiH{iton, vol. v. (Washing- 
ton, 1872), and the map in PeUrmann’s MtUsilungen (1873). 

SANKARA ACHARYA (c, 789-820), Hindu theologian, was 
born about the year 788, probably at the village of l^ladi 
in Malabar. He belonged to the Nambudri class of Brahmins. 
He wandered far and wide, and engaged in much philosophical 
and theological debate. He taught the existence of the Supreme 
God and founded the sect of the Smarta Brahmins. His great 
achievement was the perfecting of the Mimansa or Vedanta 
philosopb)’. So great were his Teaming and piety that he was 
regarded as an incarnation of Siva, and his works (commentaries 
on the Vedanta Sutras, the Bhagavad Gita and the Uponishads) 
j exercised a permanent influence on Hindu thought. He died at 
I Kcdarnata in the Himalayas when only 32 years of age. 

Sec Sri Sankaracharva, bw C. N. Krlshnasurami Aiyar and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan (Madras, 1902). 

SANKT JOHANN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
I province, on the right bank of the Saar, opposite Saarbriickeu 
with which it is connected by three bridges. It is 49 m N.E. 

I from Metz and at the junction of lines from Trier, Bingerbriick 
and Zweibriicken. Pop. (1905) ^kt Johann is the 

I seat of extensive industries, the chid being the manufacture 
of railway plant and machinery, iron-foundii^, wire-*drawmg and 
brewing ; its rapid industrial development is due mainly to the 
extensive railway system of which it is the centre, 

Sankt Johann obtains its name from a chapel erected here. 
From 1321 to 1859 it formed a single town with Saarbriicken, 
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IS* 

and then was united to form one municipality with Saarbrucken 

and Malstatt-Burbach (united popu**]'®"'. 

^Ainer r^LTBN, an old town and episcopal see of Austria, 
ml^r Austria, 38 m. W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (i 9 ~) 
,4, SIC. It is situated on the Traisen, a tnbutery of the Danube, 
and contains an interesting old abbey church, founded m 1030 
and restored in i*66 and again at the beginning of the 18th 
century. There are several religious educational institutions m 
the tmim, and a military academy for engineers. The mdu^ies 
include cotton spinning and milling, as well as the ^ufacture 
of iron and hardware, and small arms. Sankt Pdlten was an 
place in the Roman period. An abbey dedicated 
to St Hippolytus was founded here in the 9th century, around 
which the town developed. It was called Fanum Sancit Htppolyli, 
from which, by corruption, the actual name is derived. It 
was surrounded with walls and fortifications in the tune of 
Rudolf of Habsburg, but these were demolished in modern 
times. 

See Laini>el, Urkundenbuch ties Chorherrensttfts Sankt Pdlten 
(Wien, 1891- 1901, 2 vols.). 

SAN LUCAR (or Sanl^jcar de Barrameda), a fortified 
seaport of southern Spain, in the province of Cadiz ; 27 m. by 
sea from Cadiz, on the left bank of the Guadalquivir estuary, 
and on the Puerto de Santa Maria-San Lucar and Jerez dc la 
Frontera-Bonanza railways. Pop. (1900) 23,883. The town 
is divided into two parts, Alta (“ upper ”) and Ilaja (“ lower ”) ; 
for it is built partly on the flat foreshore, partly on the rising 
ground to the south. The upper part is the older ; it culminate.s 
in the ruins of a Moorish citadel. On the outskirts are many 
villas surrounded by pine, palm and orange groves, and often 
occupied in summer by families from Seville, who come to San 
Lucar for the excellent sea-bathing. The 14th-century church 
and the palace of the dukes of Medina Sidoniu contain many 
valuable pictures. The hospital of St George was established 
by Henry VUJ. of England in 1517 for English sailors. Tlie 
Guadalquivir estuary is deep and sheltered, and lighted by 
four lighthouses. Bonanza, 2 m. by rail up the river, and on 
the same bank, is the headquarters of the shipping and fishing 
trades. It is named after a chapel dedicated here by the South 
American Company of Seville to the Virgin of Fair Weather 
(Vtrgen de la Bonanza). The fisheries and agricultural trade 
of San Lucar are considerable ; there are flour mills in the town 
and a dynamite factory among the surrounding sandhills. 
Coal is imported from Great Britain, sulphur from France. 
The imports include .sherry, manzanilla and other wines, salt, 
oats and fruit. 

Inscriptions and ruins prove that San Lucar and Bonanza 
were Roman settlements, though the original names are unknown. 
San Lucar was captured from the Moors in 1264, after an occupa- 
tion lasting more than five and a half centuries. After 1492 
it became an important centre of trade with America. From 
this port Columbus sailed across the Atlantic in 1498, and 
Magellan started in 1519 to circumnavigate the world. 

BAN LUIS, a province of Argentina, bounded N. by Rioja, E. 
by Cordoba, S. by the La Pampa territory and W. by Mendoza. 
Area, 28,535 (^9^4, estimated) 97,458- San Luis 

belongs pa^y to the semi-arid pampa region, and partly to the 
mountainous region of the eastern Andes and Cordoba whoK 
ranges terminate between the 33rd and 34th pa,rallels. It is 
one of the least important of the Argentine provinces because 
of its aridity and laclc of available resources. The rough northern 
districts, where an occasional stream affords irrigation for a 
fertile toil, arc noted for a remarkably uniform, dry, mild and 
healthful climate. The Rio Quinto has its sources in these 
ranges ; the Deswadero, or Salado, forms its western boundary ; 
and the Qmlara mNSilnorthward among its broken ranges to the 
great seitnas of^AAtem Cordoba. Only in the mountains are 
these streams NM^bie, as they soon become impregnated with 
ndto matter m the piains. The southern p^ of the province 
is a great, arid, saline plain, practical^ uninhabitable. Agri- 
culture and Hrazing occupy some attention in the north, Imt are 
hBndica|^>eN by lack of water. The mountains are rich in 


minerals, however, and a number of ^old mines have been 
open^. The exports include cattle, hides, skins, wool and 
ostrich feathers. The capital is San Luis (pop. 1904, about 
10,500) on the Arroyo Chorillos, a little S. of the eeno caUed 
Punta de los Venados, 374 m. by rail (the Argentine Great 
Western) W. of Rosario, and magnifi^ntly situated on a plateau 
2490 ft. above sea-level. Next in importance is the town of 
Mercedes or Villa Mercedes (pop. 1904, about 6000) on the Rio 
Quinto, an important railway junction where the railways 
from Buenos Aires, Rosario, Mendoza and San Jos^ unite. 

San Luis, the capital, was fotmded in 1697 by Martin dt 
Loyola and was for nearly 200 years only a frontier outpost. 
It suffered much in ^e civil wars of 1831-1865. 

SAN LUIS POTOSl, a central state of Mexico, bounded N. by 
Coahuila, E. by Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz, S. by 
Hidalgo, Quer6taro and Guanajuato, and W. by Zacatecas. 
Area, 25,316 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 575,432- The state belongs 
wholly to the high plateau region, with the exception of a 
small area in the S.E. angle, where the tableland breaks down 
into the tropical valley of the Panuco. The surface is compara- 
tively level, with some low mountainous wooded ridges. The 
eastern part borders on the Sierra Madre Oriental, where there 
are extensive forests. The mean elevation is about 6000 ft., 
insuring a temperate climate. The state lies partly within the 
arid zone of the north, the southern half receiving a more liberal 
rainfall through the influence of the “ northers ” on the Gulf 
coast. The rainfall, however, is uncertain and the state is poorly 
provided with rivers. The soil is fertile and in favourable 
seasons large crops of wheat, Indian com, beans and cotton are 
grown on the uplands. In the low tropical valleys, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, peppers aifd fruit are staple products. Stock- 
raising is an important industry and hides, tallow and wool are 
exported. Fine cabinet and construction woods are also exported 
to a limited extent. At one time San Luis Potosi ranked among 
the leading mining provinces of Mexico, but the disorders 
following independence resulted in a great decline in that 
industiy. The Catorce district has some of the richest silver 
mines in the country. Other well-known silver mining districts 
are Pen6n Blanco, Ramos and Guadalcdzar. The development 
of Guadalcizar dates from 1620 and its ores yield gold, copper, 
zinc and bismuth, as well as silver. In the Ramos district, the 
Cocinera lode is said to have a total yield of over $60,000,000. 
Railway facilities are provided by the Mexican Central and 
Mexican National lines, the former crossing a comer of the state 
and having a branch from the capital to Tampico, and the latter 
passing through the state from N. to S. The capital is San Luis 
Potosi, and other towns, with their populations, are : Matehuala 
(13,101 in 1895), a mining town 20 m. E. by W. of Catorce, with 
which it is connected by a branch railway ; Catorce (9547 in 
1895), an important mining town 110 m. N. (direct) of San Luis 
Potosi (capital) and 8 m. from its railway station on the Mexiom 
National ; at an elevation of 8780 ft., Santa Maria del Rio 
(8440 in 1900), 37 m. S.E. of the capital ; Venado (5750 in 1895), 
45 m. N. of the capital ; Rio Verde (5759 in 1900), an apicultural 
centre with a national agriculture experiment station in its 
vicinity ; Soledad Diez Gutierrez (5730 in 1895), near the 
capital. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, a city of Mexico and capital of a state of 
the same name, near the head of the valley of the Rio Verde 
(a tributary of the Panuco), 215 m. by rail N.W. of the city of 
Mexico. Pop. (1900) 61,0x9. The city is served by the Mexican 
Central and the Mexican National railways. It is built on a 
broad level space, laid out regularly with straight well-paved 
streets and shady plazas. The altitude of the city, 6168 ft. 
above sea-level, gives it a cool temperate climate, though the 
sun temperatures are high. The water-supply was formerly 
very deficient, but two artesian wells have been drilled to a 
depth of 450 ft and furnish 30,000 gallons a day each, in addition 
to which a large dam 3 m. above the city has been built, having 
a storage capacity of 7,500,000 cubic meters (1,650,000,000 
gallons), or 18 months’ supply, which is used for irrigation and 
domestic purposes. The better class of residences are usually 
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two storeys high^ and include many fine specimens of Spanish 
colonial architecture ; but the suburbs consist chiefly of wretched 
hovels and stretch out over a large area. Among the more 
notable public buildings are the cathedral and government 
palace fronting on the Plaza Mayor, the latter conspicuous for 
its fa9ade of rose-coloured stone ; the churches of El Carmen, 
San Francisco and Guadalupe ; the La Paz theatre, mint, 
penitentiary and the Institute Gentifico, in which law, medicine 
and science arc taught. San Luis Potosi is on important railway 
and distributing centre, with a considerable trade in cattle, 
tallow, wool, hides and minerals. Its proximity to the port 
of 'Jampico, with which it was connected by a branch of the 
Mexican Central railway in 1885. has greatly increased its 
commercial importance, though in earlier days it was also one 
of the principal centres of the diligence and pa('k-train traffic 
of this part of Mexico. The city has cotton and woollen factories 
using modem machinery, and the smelting works of the Metal- 
urgica Mexiciuia company, an American enterprise. 

San Luis Potosi was founded in 1586. It was an important 
centre of colonial administration and played an important part 
in the civil wars and political disorders following Mexican 
independence. It was the seat of the Mexican government 
of Benito Juirez in 1863, but was soon afterw’ards captured 
by the French under Bazaine. It was rec overed by Juarez in 
1867, after the Frcni'h had retired. 

SAN BIARINO, a republic in northern Italy, 14 m. S.W. of 
Rimini by road. Pop. (lyoi) about iPoo (town) ; 9500 (whole 
territory). It is the smallest republic in the world (32 sq. m. 
m area). According to tradition, the republic was founded by 
St Marinus during the persecutions under Diocletian, while his 
companion, St Leo, founded the village of that name 7 m. to the 
S.W., with La Kocca its old castle, now a prison, in which the 
impostor Cagliostro died in 1795. The history of S. Marino 
begins with the 9th centur)% the monastery of S. Marino having 
existed demonstrably since 885 . In the 1 oth centuiy^ a communal 
constitution was established. The republic as a rule avoided 
the faction fights of the middle ages, but joined the (ihibcllines 
and wa.s interdicted by the pope in 1247-1249. After this it 
was protected by the Montefeltro family, later dukes of Urbino, 
and the papac)^, and successfully resisted the attempts of 
.'^igismondo Malatesta against its liberty. In 1503 it fell into 
the hands of Caesar Borgia, but soon regained its freedom. 
Other attacks failed, but civil discords in the meantime increa.sed. 
Its independence was recognized in 1631 by the papacy. In 
J73q Cardinal Alberoni attempted to deprive it of its indejicnd- 
encc,but this was restored in 1740 and was respected by Napoleon, 
Ciaribaldi entered it in 1849, on his retreat from Rome, and there 
disbanded his army. The town stands on the north end of 
a precipitous rock (2437 ft.) which bears the name of Monte 
Titano ; each of the three summits is crowned by fortifications — 
that on the north \yy a castle, the other two by towers. The 
arms of the republic are three peaks, each -crowmed with a tower. 
There are traces of three different enceintes, of the 14th, 15th 
and 1 6th centuries. The chief square, the Pianello, contains 
the new Palazzo del Governo in the Gothic style (1894) and a 
•statue of Liberty (1876). The principal church (Pieve), in 
classical style, dates from 1826-1838, and contains the body of 
St Marinus. The old church, then demolished, is first mentioned 
in 1113, but was several times restored. S. Francesco has 
soine paintings by Niccilo Alunno of Foiigno and other later 
artists, and a prett>' loggia. The museum contains a few pictures 
of various schools and some Umbrian antiquities. Bartolommeo 
Borghesi, the epigraphist and numismatist, resided here from 
1821 until his death in i860. The Borgo at the base of the rock 
is a chiefly commercial village. 

llie supreme power of the republic resides in the general 
assembly (Arringo) which meets twice a year. It is governed 
by two Capitani Reggenti, selected twice a year from the 60 
life-members of the Great Council, which is composed of 20 
representatives of the nobility,^ 20 of the landowners and 20 of 
the citizens. They are assisted by a small committee of 12 of the 
^ Not a few Italians possess titles of nobility of San Marino. 


1 Great Council. The available armed forces of the republic form 
I a total of about 1200 men, all citizens able to bear arms being 
technically obliged to do so from the age of 16 to 60 years. San 
Marino issues lU own postage-stamps, and makes thereby a 
considerable income. It also issues its own . copper coinage, 
which circulates in Italy also ; but Italian money is current for 
the higher values. Most of tht‘ republic falls within the diocese 
of Montefeltro, a small portion within tliat of Rimini. 

See C. Ricci, La Repubblica dt 5an Marmo (Bergamo, 1903). * 

I SAN MARTIN, JOSfi DE (1778-1850), South American soldier 
1 and statesman, was born at Yapeyu on the Uruguay river on 
! the 25th of February 1778. His father was a captain in the 
Spanish army, and young San Martin was taken to Madrid 
and educated for a military' career. He served in the Moorisli 
wars and in the great struggle against Napolei)ii, and his di.s- 
languished condurt at the liattle of Baylen brought him the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. In 1812 he offered his services to the 
government of Buenos Aires in the struggle for the independ- 
ence of Argentina. He was appointed early in 1814 to the 
command of the revolutionar)." army operating against the 
royalists on th(i borders of Upj>er Peru. But he soon resigned 
his command, realizing that for the permanent success of the 
revolutionary cause it was necessaiy^ first to oust the Spaniard.s 
I from Chile and then to organize an expedition thence against 
j the stronghold of Spanish power in Peru. With this end in view 
I he secured his appointment to the gtivemorship of the province 
I of Cuyo, bordering on the Chilean Andes, and established him- 
.self at Mendoza, where he prepared for the inva.sit)n of Chile. 
Assisted b)' Bernardo Olliggins, he rallied the Chilean patriots 
who had fled across the mountains after their defeat at Rancagua ; 
he enlisted the sympathies of the Argentine government, and 
after two years succeeded in raising a well-trained army of 
Chileans and Argentines and in (collecting the material resources 
necessary' for a crossing ot the Andes. In Januui*)^ 1817 he set out 
on his enterprise. By the swiftness of his movements and by a 
( lever feint he evaded opposition, and he led his army, of about 
3000 infantry and 1000 (cavalry, together with artillery and larg(‘ 
baggage trains, through a barren and difficult region, and over 
passes 13,000 ft. above sea-level. Th^ victory of Chacabuco 
(Peb. 12, 1817) over the royalist army led to the re-establish- 
mtne of a nationalist government at Santiago under Bernardo 
O’Higgins, as San Marlin himself wished to prepare for the 
invasion of Peru ; but in 1818 he took command of the C'hilean 
forces ligainst a fresh royalist army, and by his victory at the 
river Maipo in April finally scxuired the inciependence of Chile. 
This left him free to organize the expedition against Peru, and 
a.s.sisted by O’Higgins and the Argentine government, he pro- 
cured the necessary fleet and the army. He .set out in August 
I 1820, landed his forces for a short time at Pisco, where he tried 
to enter into negotiations with the viceroy of Lima, and then 
transported his army with the help of the fleet to a point on the 
coast a little way north of Lima. Here he spent several months 
j (^f inaction, hoping that the demonstration of force and the 
influence of popular feeling would lead to a peaceful withdrawal 
of the Spaniards. In July 1821 the Spaniards evacuated Lima, 
San Martin entered the city, proclaimed the independence of Peru 
I and assumed the reins of government with the title of Protector, 
j His position, however, was far from secure. The royali.st party, 
j never having been decisively crushed, organized risings m the 
I interior, and San Martin was embarrassed by the jealousy which 
I his authority roused among the patriots, and by the rivalry of 
! Bolivar, who had arrived with an army on the northern frontier 
of Peru. San Martin re.signed his authority on the 20th of 
Septemlw 1822 and left the country. He spent a short time in 
Chile and in Argentina, but his many enemies had embittered 
popular feeling against him, and constant attempts were made 
to involve him in political intrigues. Unable to live a peaceful 
private life, he was compelled to exile himself in Europe, where 
he lived, often in great poverty, till his death at Boulogne on the 
17th of August 1850. 

I San Martin did more than any man for the cause of independence in 
I the Argentine, Chile and Peru. He was not only an able soldier ; in 
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the clcameM with which he realised that the independence of e^h 
state could only l>e secured by the co-o|)eration of all, and in the 
riorsoverance with which he carried his views into execution he showed 

liimsclf a far-seeing and honest statesman. 

See W. Pilhng, Emancipation of South America (London, io 93 )» ® 
translation of B. Mitre's life of San Martin ; P. B. Fiifuoroa, Dxccto- 
nario htograpco de Chile (Santiago, 1888) and J. B. Suaroi, Rasgos 
btograficos de hombres notables de Chile (Valparaiso, i88fA, both 
giving sketches of prominent characters in Chilean history. See also 
work^on the period mentioned under Chile : bibliography. 

SANMICHELE, MICHELE (14S4-1559); Italian architect, 
was bom in San Michele near Verona. He learnt the elements 
of his profession from his father Giovanni and his uncle Barto- 
lommeo, who both practised as architects at Verona with much 
success. He went at an early age to Rome to study classic 
sculpture and architecture. Among his earliest works are the 
duomo of Montefiasconc (an octagonal building surmounted 
with a cupola), the church of San Domenico at Orvieto, and 
several palaces at both places. He also executed a fine tomb 
in S. Domenico. He was no less distinguished as a military 
architect, and was much employed by the signoria of Venice, 
not only at home, but also in strengthening the fortifications 
of Corfu, Cyprus and Candia. One of Sanmichele’s most graceful 
designs is the Cappella de’ Peregrini in the church of S. Bernardino 
at Verona— square outside and circular within, of the Corinthian 
order. He built a great number of fine palaces at Verona, 
including tho.se of Canossa, Bevilacqua and Pompei, as well 
as the graceful Ponte Nuovo. In 1527 Sanmichele began to 
transform the fortifications of Verona according to the newer 
system of comer bastions— a system for the advancement of 
which he did much valuable service. His last work, begun in 
*559, was the round church of the Madonna di Campagna, ij m. 
from Verona on the road to Venice. Like most other distin- 
guished architects of his time he wrote a work on classic archi- 
tecture, 1 Ctnque Ordini delV architettura, printed at Verona 
in 1735 - 

Sue Konzoni and LucioUi, Fabbnche . . . di M. Sanmichele 
(Vomce, 1832) ; and Selva, Elogio di Sanmichele (Rome, 1814). 

BAN MIGUEL, the capital of the department of San Miguel, 
Salvador ; 80 m, E. by S. of San Salvador, near the right bank 
of the Rio Grande, and at the foot of the volcano of San Miguel 
or Jucuapa (7120 ft.). Pop. (1905) about 25,000, San Miguel 
is an important and attractive city, although the extensive 
swamps m the Rio Grande valley render malaria common. 
It possesses several handsome churches, municipal buildings, 
law courts and two well-equipped hospitals. Near it are the 
ruins of an ancient Indian town. San Miguel has a flourishing 
trade in indigo, grain, rubber and cattle. Its port is La Union 
(q,v.). San Miguel was founded in 1530 by Spanish settlers, and 
l)ecame a city in 1586. Its fairs formerly attracted merchants 
from all puts of Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, and it is 
now third in size among the cities of the republic. 

SAN MIGUEL DE MAYUMO, a town of the province of 
Buiacan, Luzon, Philippine Islands, about 40 m. N. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 14,919. In 1903, after the census had been taken, 
San Ildefonso (pop. 5326) was annexed to San Miguel, It has a 
cool and very healthy climate, and commands a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country. The soil is very fertile, and many 
of the inhabitants have acquired much wealth from the cultiva- 
tion of rice. Sugar-cane, Indian com and cotton arc also 
produced in abundance, and cattle are raised. Near the town 
are iron mines and quarries of limestone, and on the neighbouring 
mountains are forests containing valuable hardwood timber. 
About 8 m. N.£. are the medicinal springs of Sibul, to which 
large numbers of patients from the neighbouring provinces 
come. The San Miguel river, which flows near, affords a means 
of transportation, and the town has considerable commerce. 
Some beautiful furniture is made out of the hardwood from the 
mountains, and cotton fabrics are woven in considerable quantities 
by the women. The principal laz^age is Tagalog. The chief 
buildings were destroyed in 1901 in a fire started by a band of 
thieves. 

BAM MINIATO, a town and episcopal see of Tuscany, Italy, 
in the province of Flwnce, a6 m. Wi*by S. of Florence by the 


railway to Pisa, 512 ft. above sea-level, on a hill 2 m. S. of the 
railway. Pop. (1901) 4421 (town); 20,242 (commune). Its 
cathedral dates from the loth century. It was remodelled 
in 1488, and has a fa9ade decorated with disks of majolica. 
It manufactures glass, olive oil, leather and hats. It has a 
castle of the emperor Frederick I., the residence of the imperial 
governors of Tuscany from 1226 to 1286, and from them bears 
tile name of San Miniato al Tedesco. 

SANNAZARO, JACOPO (1458-1530)? Italian poet of the 
Renaissance, was bom in 1458 at Naples of a noble family, 
said to have been of Spanish origin, which had its seat at San 
Nazaro near Pavia. His father died during the boyhood of 
Jacopo, who was brought up at Nocera Inferiore. He afterwards 
studied at Naples under Giovanni Pontanus, when, according to 
the fashion of the time, he assumed the name Actius Syncerus, 
by which he is occasionally referred to. After the death of his 
mother he went abroad — driven, we are told, by the pangs of 
despised love for a certain Carmosina, whom he has celebrated 
in his verse under various names ; but of the details of his 
travels nothing is recorded. On his return he speedily achieved 
fame as a poet and place as a courtier, receiving from Frederick 
III. as a country residence the Villa Mergillina near Naples. 
When his patron was compelled to take refuge in France in 1501 
he was accompanied by Sannazaro, who did not return to Italy 
till after his death (1504). The later years of the poet seem to 
have been spent al Naples. He died on the 27th of April 1530. 

The Arcadia of Sannazaro, begun in early life and published in 
1504, is a somewhat affected and msipid Italian pastoral, in which 
in alternate prose and verse the scenes and occupations of pastoral 
life are described. See Scherillo's edition (Turin, 1888). His now 
seldom read Latin poem De partu Virgtnts, which gained for him the 
name of the " Christian Virgil," appeared in 152O, and his collected 
Sonetti e cansom in 1530. 

SAN NICOLAS de LOS ARROYOS, a town and river port of 
Argentina, in the province of Buenos Aires, on the W. bank of 
the Parand, 150 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Buenos Aires. 
Pop. (1904, estimate), 18,000. It is a flourishing commercial 
town, and a port of call both for river and ocean-going steamers 
of medium tonnage. It is a station on the Buenos Aires & 
Rosario, and the terminus of a branch from Pergamino of the 
Central Argentine railway, and exports wheat, flour, wool and 
frozen mutton. The town is the judicial centre for the northern 
district of Buenos Aires. Sun Nicolds was founded in 1749 
by Jos 4 de Aguillar on lands given for that purpose by his wife 
(nee Ugarte). Its growth was very slow until near the end of 
the 19th century. 

SAN PABLO, a town of the province of Laguna, Luzon. 
Philippine Islands, 9J m. S. of Laguna de Bay and about 35 m. 
S.S.E. of Manila. Pop. (1903) 22,612. It is an important road 
centre, and in the vicinity are five small mountain lakes. Coco- 
nut palms grow in great abundance in the town and vicinity, 
and copra is the principal product ; hemp and, to a less degree, 
rice, ore grown here. The language is Tagalog. 

SANQUHAR, a royal and pdice burgh of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1379. It is situated on the Nith, 26 m. 
N.W. of Dumfries by the Glasgow and South-Western railway. 
It became a burgh of barony in 1484 and a royal burgh in 1596, 
and was the scene of the exhibition of the Covenanters’ Declara- 
tion, attached to the market cross in 1680 by Richard Cameron 
and in 1685 by James Renwick. The industries include coal- 
mining and the making of bricks and tiles, spades and shovels. 
The coal-field, measuring 7 m. long by 24 m. broad, is the most 
extensive in the shire and is the main source of supply for 
Dumfries and other towns. The cattle and sheep fairs are 
important, and an agricultural show is held every May. Sanquhar 
Castle, on a hill overlooking the Nith, once belonged to the 
Crichtons, ancestors of the marquess of Bute, but is now a ruin. 
Eliock House, in the parish, was the birthplace of James (“ the 
Admirable ”) Crichton in 1560. 

SAN REMO, a seaport of Ligiuria, Italy, in the province of 
Porto Maurizio, on the Riviera di Ponente, 9I m. E. of Venti- 
miglia by rail, and 84 m. S.W. of Genoa. Pop, (1901) 17,114 
(town); 20,027 (commune). Climbing the slope of a steep hill 
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it looks south over a small bay, and; protected towards the north 
by hills rising gradually from 500 to 8000 ft., it is in climate 
one of the most favoured places on the whole coast, a fact which 
accounts for the great reputation as a winter resort which it 
has enjoyed since 1861. i'hc older town, with its narrow steep 
streets and lofty sombre houses protected against earthquakes 
by arches connecting them, contrasts with the new visitors’ 
town, containing all the public buildings, which has grown 
up at the foot of the hill. The fort of S. Tecla protects the small 
harbour, sheltered by its sickle-shaped mole, 1300 ft. long. The 
promenade of San Remo is the Corso dell’ Imperatricc, running 
from the main street, the Via Vittorio Emanuele, along the coast 
to the Giardino dell’ Imperatricc ; it is a broad road shaded 
by palm-trees, and was, like the garden, constructed at the 
expense of the empress Maria Alexandrovna of Russia (d. 1880). 
The Villa Thiem has a valuable picture-gallery, containing 
for the most part examples of the great 17th-century masters 
of the Netherlands. Besides the Gothic ex-cathedral of San 
Siro, the white-domed church of the Madonna della Costa, at the 
top of the old town, may Ije mentioned. In front of it is a largt* 
hospital. On the east of the harbour, the promenade along the 
coast is called the Passeggiata imperatore Federico in memory 
of the German emperor Frederick, whose visit to the town in 
1887-1888 greatly increased its repute as a winter resort. 
Flowers, especially roses and carnations, are extensively grown 
lor export, and olives, lemons and palms are also cultivated. 

San Ucnio appears to have been dependent on Cicnoa in its early 
days, but became independent in 13O1. In 1544 the town was 
attacked by Barbaros.sa, and in 1623 by the French and Savoyards. 
The Genoese, against whose encroachments it had long defencled its 
independence, subjugated it in 1733 ; in 1797 it was incorporated in 
the Ligurian repubhe, and in 1814 passed to Piedmont. 

SAN SALVADOR, the capital of the republic of Salvador ; 
situated in the valley of Las Hamacas, on the river Asalguatc, 
at an altitude of 2115 ft., and 30 m. inland from the Pacific. 
Pop. (1905) about 60,000. San Salvador is connected by rail 
with Santli Ana on the north-west and with the Pacific ports 
of La Libertad and Acajutla. In addition to the government 
offices, its buildings include u handsome university, a wooden 
cathedral, a national theatre, an academy of science and litera- 
ture, a chamber of commerce, an astronomical observatory and 
a number of hospitals and charitable institutions. There are 
two large parks and an excellent botanical garden. In the 
Plaza Morazan, the largest of many shady squares, is a handsome 
bronze and marble monument to the ia.st president of united 
Central America, from whom the plaza takes its name. San 
Salvador is the only city in the republic which has important 
manufactures ; these include the production of soap, candles, 
ice, shawls and scarves of silk, cotton cloth, cigars, flour and 
spirits. The city is admirably policed, has an abundant water 
supply, and can in many respects compare favourably with the 
smaller provincial capitals of Europe and America. It was 
founded by Don Jorge dc Alvarado in 1528, at a spot near the 
present site, to which it was transferred in 1539. Except for 
the year 1839-1840 it has been the c.apital of the republic since 
1834. It was temporarily ruined by earthquakes in 1854 and 

1873- 

SANS-CULOTTES (French for “ without knee-breeches ”), the 
term originally given during the early years of the French 
Revolution to the ill-clad and ill-equipped volunteers of the 
Revolutionary army, end later applied generally to the ultra- 
democrats of the Revolution. They were for the most part men 
of the poorer classes, or leaders of the populace, but during the 
Terror public functionaries and persons of good education styled 
themselves citoyens sans-culottes. The distinctive costume of 
the typical sans-culotte was the pantalon (long trousers) — in 
place of the cidoites worn by the upper classes — the carmagnole 
(short-skirted coat), the red cap of liberty and sabots (wooden 
shoes). The influence of the Sans-culottes ceased with the 
reaction that followed the fall of Robespierre (July 1794), and 
the name itself was proscribed. In the Republican C^ndar 
the complementary days at the end of the year were at first 
called Sans-culottides ; this name was, however, suppressed 


by theConvendon when the constitution of the year III. (1795) 
was adopted, that of jours eomplimentaires being substituted. 

SAN SEBASTIAN (Basque Iruckulo), a seaport and the 
capital of the Spanish province of Guipuzcoa, on the Bay of 
Biscay, and on the Northern railway from Madrid to France. 
Pop. (1900) 37,812. In 1886 San Sebastian became the summer 
residence of the court. The influx of visitors, attracted by the 
presence of the royal family, by the prolonged local festivities, 
the bull-fights and the bathing, increases the number the 
inhabitants in summer to about 50,000. The city occupies 
a narrow sandy peninsula, which terminates on the northern 
or seaward side in a lofty mass of sandstone, Monte UrguU ; 
it is flanked on the east by the estuary of the river Urumea, 
on the west by the broad bay of La Concha. The old town, 
rebuilt after the fire of 1813, lies partly at the loot of Monte 
Urgull, partly on its lower slopes. Until 1863 it was enclosed 
by walls and ramparts, and a strong fort, the Castillo de la Mola, 
still crowns the heights of Urgull. There are also l)atteries and 
redoubts facing landward and seaward lielow this fort ; but the 
other defences have been either razed or dismantled. The 
Alameda, one of many fine avenues, was laid out on the site of 
the chief landward wall, and separates the old town from the 
new — in which the houses are uniformly modern, and built 
in .straight streets or regular series of squares. The bay of La 
Concha a broad sandy shore, the Pluya de Banos, admirable 
for bathing and sheltered from sea-winds by the rocky islet of 
Santa (!lara. Its centre is faced by the casino, a handsome 
building, and the summer palace and park of Miramar occupy 
the rising ground towards its western extremity. The other 
noteworthy buildings are the bull-ring, capable of seating 10,000 
spectators, the theatre, fine provincial and municipal halls, 
Imrracks, a hospital, a Jesuit college, the American International 
School for girls, and many other schools. There are numerous 
breweries, saw and flour mills, and manufactures of preserves, 
soap, aindles, glass and paper, especially in the busy suburb 
that has sprung up on the right bank of the Urumea. The 
fisheries are important. The harbour consists of three artificial 
basins, opening into La Concha Bay, and situated in the midst 
of the old town ; it is chiefly frequented by coasting and fishing 
vessels, and cannot accommodate large ships. From its position 
near the frontier San Sebastian was long a first-class fortress, 
and has sustained many sieges. The last and most memorable 
was in August 1813, when the allied British, Portuguese and 
Spanish armies under Lord Wellington captured the city from 
the French, and then sacked and burned it. 

SAN SEPOLCRO, or Borgo S. Sepolcro, a town and episcopal 
see of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Arezzo, from which 
it is 28 m. N.E. by rail. Pop. (1901) 4537 (town); 9077 (com- 
mune). It is situated 1083 ft. above sea-level, on the Til.>er. 
It was the birthplace of Piero della Francesca (1420-1492) and 
of Raffaello del Colle (1490-1540), a pupil of Raphael. The 
Romanesque cathedral and the picture-gallery contain works 
by both these artists. 

SAN SEVERING (anc. Septempeda), a town and episcopal see 
of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Macerata, from which 
it is 18 m. W. by S. by rail. Pop. (1901) 3227 (town); 14,932 
(commune). The lower town is situated 781 ft. above sca-level, 
and contains the new cathedral of S. Agostino, with a fine 
altar-piece by Pinturicchio (1489). The Palazzo Comunale 
has some interesting picture.s by artists of the Marches. Lorenzo 
and Giacomo Salimbeni da San Severino, who painted an 
important .series of frescoes in the oratory of S. Giovanni Battista 
at Urbino in 1416, were natives of the town. So was also the 
later master Lorenzo di Maestro Alessandro, of the end of the 
15th century, whose pictures are mainly to be found in the 
Marches. The old cathedral of S. Severino is in the upper town 
(1129 ft. above sea-level) ; it contains frescoes by the two 
Salimbeni, while an altar-piece by Niccolo Alunno of Foligno 
(1468) has been removed hence to the picture gallery. The 
ancient Septempeda lay i m. below the modern town, on the 
branch road which ran from Nuceria Camellaria, on the Via 
Flaminia; and here the road divided— one branch going to 
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.\ncona and the other through Tolcntinum to Urbs and 
I'irmum. No ruins of the old town exist, but a considerable 
number of inscriptions have been found, from which it may 
lie gathered that it was a colonia. 

SAN SEVERO, a city in Apulia, Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, from which it is 17 m. N.N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 
28, s ^0. San Severe lies at the foot of the spurs of Monte Gargano, 
292 /1. above sea-leveK It Is the see of a bishop (since 1580), 
and nas some remains of its old fortification.s. San Severn 
dates from the middle ages. It was laid in ruins by Frederick II., 
and in 1053 was the scene of a victory by Kol)crt Cluiscard over 
chc papal troops under Leo IX. In 1799 the town was taken 
by the French and again almost entirely destroyed. The over- 
lordship was held in succession by th(; Benedictines of the abbey 
of 1 orre Maggiore, the Knights Templars, the crown of Naple.s 
and the Sangro family (commendutories of Torre Maggiore). 
In 1627, 1828 and 1851 the town suffered from earthquakes. 

SAN-8HUI, a treaty port in the province of Kwang-tung, 
China, on the left bank of the West river, 99 m. from Canton, 
opened to foreign trade in 1897. Pop. about 5000. Its position is 
at the junction of the North and West rivers, and it is favourably 
situated as a distributing centre for foreign goods. Two lines 
of steamers converge at San-shui, from (anton and Hong-Kong 
respectively. The town is surrounded by a handsome wall built 
in the i6th century, but within this rampart the houses are mean. 
The foreign trade shows little signs of expansion. In 1902 the 
net foreign imports amounted in value to 1904 

to only £380,000, while the exports during the same two years 
amounted to £225,000 and £317,000 respectively. The direct 
foreign trade in 1908 was £507,827. There is a large junk traffic, 
and the local likin station is one of the richest in the province. 

SANSKRIT, the name applied by Hindu scholars to the 
ancient literary' language of India, 'fhe word satfiskrita is the 
past participle of the verb kai^kr), “ to make ” (cognate with 
l^tin creo)y with the preposition sant, “ together ” (cog. 3 fia, 
0/105, Eng. “ same ”), and has probably to be taken here in the 
sen.se of “ completely formed ” or “ accurately made, polished, 
refined ’’—some noun meaning “ speech ” (esp. bhdshd) being 
either expressed or understood with it. The term was, doubtless, 
originally adopted by native grammarians to distinguish the 
literary language from the uncultivated popular dialects— the 
lorerunners of the modern vernaculars of northern India — which 
had developed side by side with it, and which were called (from 
the same root kar, but with a different preposition) Prdkrita, 
!.f. either “ derived ’’ or “ natural, common ’’ forms of speech. 
This designation of the literary idiom, being intended to imply 
a language regulated by conventional rules, also involves a 
distinction between the grammatically fixed language of Brah- 
manical India and an earlier, less settled, phase of the same 
language exhibited in the Vedic writings. For convenience the 
Vedic language is, however, usually included in the term, and 
scholars generally distinguish between the Vedic and the classical 
Sanskrit. 

1. Sanskrit Language 

The Sanskrit language, with its old and modern descendants, 
represents the easternmost brancii of the great Indo-Germanic, 
or Aryan, stock of speech. Philological research has clearly 
established the fact that the Indo-Aryan.s must originally have 
immigrated into India from the north-west. In the oldest 
literary documents handed down by them their gradual advance 
can indeed be traced from the slopes of eastern Kabulistan 
down to the land of the five rivers (Punjab), and thence to the 
plains of the Vamun& (Jumna) and GangA (Ganges). Numerous 
special coincidences, both of language and mythology, between 
the Vedic Aryans and the peoples of Iran also show that these 
two members of the Indo-Germanic family must have remained 
in close connexion for some considerable period after the others 
had sepamted from them. 

’The origin of comparative philology' dates from the time when 
European scholars became accurately acquainted with the 
ancient language of India. Before that time classical scholars 


had been unable to determine the true relations between the 
then known languages of our stock. This fact alone shows the 
I importance of Sanskrit for comparative research. Though its 
! value in this respect has perhaps at times been overrated, it 
may still be considered the eldest daughter of the old mother- 
tongue. Indeed, so far as direct documentary evidence goes, 
it may be said to be the only surviving daughter ; for none of the 
other six principal members of the family have left any literary 
' monuments, and their original features have to be reproduced, 
as best they can, from the materials supplied by their own 
daughter languages ; such is the case as regards the Iranic, 
Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. 
To the Sanskrit the antiquity and extent of its literary docu- 
ments, the transparency of its grammatical structure, the 
comparatively primitive stale of its accent system, and the 
thorough grammatical treatment it has early received at the 
hand of native scholars must ever secure the foremost place in 
the comparative study of Indo-Germanic speech. 

The Sanskrit alphabet consists of the following sounds ; — 

(а) Fourteen vowels, viz. ; 

Ten simple vowels : a, 5, t, ?, u, «, r, f, / (7) ; ajid 

Four diphthongs : c, &i, 6 du. AipamMt, 

(б) Thirty-three consonants, viz ; 

Five series of mutes and nasals : 
guttural : k kh ^ ghri 
alatal : cchi jhH 
ngual : i thadhn 
dental : t th ddhn 
labial : p phb bhin\ 

Four semivowels : y rlv {w) 

Three sibilants ; palatal i (p), lingual s (sA), dental i ; and 
A soft aspirate \ h. 

(c) Three unoriginal sounds, viz. 

vibarga (h), a hard aspirate, standing mostly for original 
6- or r ; and two nasal sounds of less close contact than 
the mute-nasals, viz. anusiJdra [tn) and anun&sxka (w). 

As regards the vowels, a prominent feature of the language 
IS the prevalence of a-sounds, these being about twice as 
frequent as all the others, including diphthongs taken Vowtfit. 
toother (Whitney). 

The absence of the short vowels t'* and d from the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, and the fact that Sanskrit shows the a- vowel where other 
vowels appear in other languages — e.g» bharafUam ^ idporra, 
ferentem ; janab — yiwt, genus— were formerly considered as strong; 
evidence in favour ol the more primitive state of the Sanskrit vowel 
system as compared with that of the sister languages. Recent 
research luis, however, shown pretty conclusively from certain 
indications m the Sanskrit language itself that the latter must at, 
one time have pos.sessed the same, or very nearly the same, three 
vowel sounds, and that the differentiation of thi‘ original a sound 
must, therefore, have taken jilace before the .separation of the 
languages. Thus, Sans, carati, he walks, would seem to require an 
original herH\ (Gr. riXti ^ queleti, Lat. co/ff), as otherwise the 
guttural k could not have changed to the palatal c (see below) ; and 
similarly Sans knee, seems to stand loi genu CL&i.genu, Gr. y6yvy 
Not impossibly, however, this prevalence of pure a-sounds in Sansknt 
may from the very begmning have been a mere theoretical or graphic 
feature of the language, the difference of pronunciation having not 
yet been pronounced enough for the early gramniarians to have 
felt it necessary to clearly distinguish between the different .shades 
of a-sounds. 

The vowels c and 6, though apparently simple sounds, are classed 
as diphthongs, being contracted from original dt and dw respectively, 
and liable to be treated as sucl) in the phonetic modifications they 
have to undergo before any vowel except d. 

As regards the consonants, two of the five series of - 
mutes, the palatal and lingual series, are of secondary moamniu, 
(the one of Indo-Iranian, the other of purely Indian) 
growtli. 

The palatals arc, as a rule, derived Irom ongiiial gutturals, the 
modificatloD being generally due to the influence of a neighbouring 
palatal sound % or v, or # (d). The surd aspirate cA, in words of Indo- 
Germanic origin, almost invariably goes back to original sh : e.g. 
chid- {chtnd-) — setndo, (rxffw : chdyd — cKid (O.E. san, shine) ; 
Sans, goer Aa/i = . 

The palatal sibilant i (pronounced sh) likewise originated from a 
guttural mute A, but one of somewhat different phonetic value from 
that represented by Sanskrit k or c. The latter, usually designated 
by A® (or g), is frequently liable to labialization (or dentalization) 
in Creek, probably owing to an original pronunciation kw {qu) : 
«.g. AoXara t6t«poj, uUr ; while the former (A*) shows invariably 
•f in Greek, and a sibilant In the Letto-Slavic and the Indo-Iranian 
languages : s.g. ivan (inn) »>= idfuy cants, Ger. hund ; daian — 
Mica, dacam, Goth, taihun. 
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The non-original nature of the palatals betrays itself even in 
Sanskrit by their inability to occur at the end of a word — e.g. 
acc. vdram — Lat. vocem, but nom. vHk^^vox — and by otherwise 
frequently reverting to the guttural state. 

The linguals difc in pronunciation from the dentals in their 
being uttered with the tip of the tonpe turned up to the dome of 
the palate, while in the utterance of the dentals it la pressed against 
the upper teeth, not against the upper gums as is done in the Enghsh 
dentab, which to Hindus sound more like their own hnguals. The 
latter, when occurring in words of Aryan origin, arc, as a rule, 
modifications of original dentals, usually accompanied by the loss 
of an f or other adjoining consonant ; but more commonly they 
occur in words of foreign, probably non- Aryan, origin. Of regular 
occurrence in the language, however, is the change of dmtal n into 
Ungual ifi, and of dental s into Ungual s, when preceded in the same 
word by certain other letters. The combination ks seems sometimes 
to stand for ks (? kst) as in Sans aksa, Gr axle ; Sans, dakshtna, 
Gr. afftor (but Lat. dexter) ; sometimes for kt, e.g. Sans, kshtti, Gr. 
KTiffii (but Sans. hshiti^^Gr. dtOlati) ; Sans, iakshan, Gr. rUrtar, 

The sonant aspirate h is iikewi.se non-onginal, being usuaUy de- 
rived from original sonant aspirated mutes, especiaUy gh, e.g. 
hamsa — (^or xart),anser, Ger. Gans ; akam ego, Goth. tk. 

the contact of final and initial letters of words in the same sentence 
IS often attended in Sanskrit with considerable euphonic modifica- 
tions : and we have no means of knowing how far the 
Pboaettc pf^ctice of the vernacular language may have corresponded 
etmmgee. these phonetic theories. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that a good deal in this respect has to lx* placed to the account 
of grammatical reflection ; and tne very facilities which the primitive 
structure of the language offered for grammatical analy.sis and an 
insight into the principles of internal modification may have given 
the first impulse to external modifications of a similar kind. 

None of the cognate languages exliibits in so transparent a manner 
as the Sanskrit the cardinal principle of Indo-t^rmanic word- 
formation by the addition of inflectional endings -either case-endings 
or personal terminations (themselves probably original roots) - 
to stems obtained, mainly by means of suflixes, from monosyUabic 
roots, with or without internal modifications. 

There are in Sanskrit declension three numbers and seven cases, 
not counting the vocative, viz. nominative, accusative, instru- 
_ mental (or sociative), dative, ablative, genitive and 

IIMIM- locative. As a matter of fact, all the.se seven cases 
appear, however, only in the singular of a-stems and of 
the pronominal declension. Other noun-stems have only one case- 
form for the ablative and genitive singular. In the plural, the 
ablative everywhere shares its form with the dative (except in the 
personal pronoun, where it has the same ending as in the singular), 
whilst the dual shows only three diflerent case-forms - one for the 
nominative and accusative, another for the instrumental, dative, 
and ablative, and a third for the genitive and locative. 

The declension of a-stems corresponding to the first and second 
Latin declen.sions is of especial interest, not so much on account 
of its being predominant from the earhest time, and becoming more 
and more so with the development of the language, but because it 
presents the greatest number of alternative forms, which supply a 
land of test for determining the age of literary productions, a test 
wliich indeed has already biHjn applied to some extent by Professor 
Lanman, in his excellent Statistical Account of Noun Inflexion in 
the Veda. These alternative case-forms are : — 

1. usas and ds for the nominative plural masc. and fern.: e.g. 
aivdsas and aivas^equi (equae). The forms in «5a5— explained by 
Bopp as the sign of the plural as apphed twice, and by Schleicher 
as tne sign of the plural as added to the nominative singular— 
occur to those in ds {t.e. the ordinary plural sign 05 added to the 
a-stem) in the Rigveda in the proportion of i to 2, and in the p^uliar 
parts of the Atharvaveda in that of i to 25, whilst the ending ds 
alone remains in the later language. 

2. d and dni for the nominative and accusative plural of neuters ; 
as yugd, yugdni—tvyd, juga. The proportion of the former ending 
to the latter in the ^lik is ii to 7, in the Atharvan 2 to 3, whilst 
the classical Sanskrit knows only the second form. 

3. ibkis and dis tor the instrumental plural masc. and neuter, 
r.g. devibhis, devdis. In the Rik the former forms are to the latter 
in the proportion of 5 to 0, in the Atharvan of i to 3, while in the 
later lan^age only the contracted form is used. The same con- 
traction is found in othur languages ; but it is doubtful whether it 
^d not originate independently in them. 

A. d and du tor the nominative and accusative dual masc., e.g. 
ubhd, ubhdn^ift^ut. In the Qik forms in d outnumber those in du 
more than eight times ; whilst in the Atharvan, on the contrary, 
those in du (the only ending used in the classical language) occur 
five times as often as those in d. 

3. d and ena {end) for the instrumental singular masc. and neut., 
as ddnd, ddnena = dono. The ending ena is the one invariably used 
in the later language. It is likewise the usual form in the Veda ; 
but in a number of cases it shows a final long vowel which, though 
it may be entirely due to metrical req^uirements, is more probably a 
relic of the normal instrumental ending d, preserved for prosodic 
reasons. For the simple ending d, as compiu'ed with that in ana. 
Professor I.anman makc9 out a proportion of about t to 9 in the 
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Rijn^n (altogether 1x4 cases) ; while in the peculiar parts of the 
Amarvfn he finds only 1 1 cases. 

6 . dm and dndm for the genitive plural, e,g. {aivdm), aivdndm 
=tmnr, equum {equorum). The fonn with inserted nasal (doubt- 
less for andm, as in Zend aipandm), which is* exclusively used in the 
later language, is also the prevailing one in the Rik. There are, 
however, a few genitives Of a-stems in onginal dm (for a-dm), which 
also appear m /end, Professor laiiman enumerating a doien in- 
stances, some of which are, however, doubtful, while others arc 
merely conjectural. 

The Sanskrit verb system resembles that of the Cirwk in variety 
and completeness. While the Greek excels in nicety and dennite- 
noss of modal distinction, the Sanskrit surpasses it in y . 
pnmitivencss and transparency of formation. In tliis . 
part of the grammatical system there is, however, an even ^ 
grcaW diflcrcnce than m the noun inflection between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit. While the former sliows, uiK>n tlie whole, 
tile full complement of modal forms cxliibited i>y the Greek, the 
later language has practically discarded the subjunctive mood. The 
Indo-Aryans never succeed^ in working out a clear formative dis- 
tinction between the subjunctive and indicative moods , and, their 
syntactic requirements becoming mure and more hmited, tliey at 
last contented themselves, for modal expression, with a present 
optative and imperative, m addition to the indicative leu.se-forms, 
and a little-useo aorist ojitativc with a special precative " or 
“ benedictive’ ” meaning attached to it. 

Another part of the verb in which the later language dilters 
widely from Vedic usage is the infinitive. The language of the old 
hymns shows a crmsiderable variety of case-forms of verbal abstract 
nouns with the function of infinitives, a certain number of which 
can, still be traced back to the parent language, as, for instance, 
such darive forms os /iv-dse — viv-ore ; sdh^adhydt^^ix^a^ai ; dd'- 
mane — bbjxerai ; dd'-vane- 6 oorai Further, ji-sM, “to conquer,’’ 
for p-sd, apparently an aurist infinitive with the dative endinj’ 
(parallel to the radical forms, such as yudh-i, " to fight," drs'^d, “ to 
see "), thus corresponding to the Greek aorist inhnitive XiVoi (but cl. 
also Latin da-re, for dase, es-se, &c.). 'i'lie classical Sanskrit, on 
the other hand, practically uses only one infinitive form, viz. the 
accusative of a verbal noun m tu, e.g. sthdtum, etum, corresponding 
to the l.«atin supinum datum, itum. Rut, os in Latin another 
case, the ablative (datu), of the same abstract noun is utilized tor 
a similar purpose, so the Vedic language makes two oUicr cases do 
duty as infinitives, viz. the dative in tatff (e.g. ddtave, and the an- 
omalous dtavai) and the gen.-abl. intos (datos), A pj'ominuni feature 
of the later Sanskrit syntax is the so-called gerund or indeclinable 
participle in tvd, apparently the instrumental of a stem in tvd (prob- 
ably a denvativc from that in tu), as well as the gerund m ya (or 
tva after a final short radical vowel) made from compound verbs. 
The old language know.s not only such gerunds in tvd, using them, 
however, very sparingly, but also corresponding duUve forms m 
tvdya (vuktvdya) and the curiou.s contracted forms in tvV {krtvi, 
"to do "). And, besides those in ya and tya, it frequently uses 
forms with a final long vowel, as bhid-yd, i-tyd, thus showing the 
former to be shortened instrumentals of abstract nouns in i and ti. 

The Sanskrit verb, hke the Greek, lias two voices, active and 
middle, called, after their primary functions, parasmdt-pada, " word 
for anotlier," and dtmane-pada, " word for one's self." While 
in Greek the middle forms ^vc to do duty also for the passive in 
all tenses cxccjit the aorist and future, Uie Sanskrit, on the other 
hand, has developed for the passive a special present-stem in ya, 
the other tenses being supplied by the corresponding middle forms, 
with the exception of the third person singular aorist, for which u 
special form in i is usually assigned to tlic passive. 

The present-stem system is by far the most important part of the 
whole verb system, both on account of frequency of actual occur- 
rence and of Its excellent state of preservation. It is with regard 
to the diflerent ways of present-stem formation that the entire stock 
of assumed roots has been grouped by the native grammarians under 
ten diflerent classes. These classes ^ain naturally fall under two 
divunons or " conjugations," with this characteristic difference that 
the one (corresponding tu Gr. conj. m w) retains the same stmi 
(ending in a) throughout the present and imperfect, only lengthening 
the final vowel before terminations beginning with e or m (not 
final) ; while the other (corresponding to that in fu) thows two 
diflerent forms of the stem, a strong and a weak form, according as 
the accent falls on the stem-syllable or on the personal ending : 
e.g. 3 sing, bhdra-ti, qdptu — 2 pi. bhdra-tha^ p 4 pert : but 4 -ti, tltrt 
— i-thd, Irt (for M) : i sing, strnd-mi, oTbprvfu — l pi, strnu-mds 
{arbffrvfMt). 

As several of the personal endings show a decided similarity to 
pe^nal or demonstrative pronouns, it is highly probable that, as 
might indeed bo a priori expwted, all or most of them are of pro- 
nominal origin — though, owing to their exposed position and 
consequent decay, the& original form and identity cannot now be 
determined with certainty. The active singular terminations, with 
the exception of the second person of the imperative, are unaccented 
and of comparatively light appearance ; while those of the dual 
and plural, as well as the miadle terminations, have the accent, 
being apparently too heavy to be supported by the stem-accent, 
either because, as Schleicher supposed, they are composed of two 
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different pronominal elements, or otherwise. The treatoent of 
the personal endin/^s in the modifying, and prommably olmr, 
cx>njngation may thus bo said somewhat to resemble that of enchtics 
in Greek. 

In the imperfect the present-stem is increased by the augment, 
consisting of a preffxed d. Here, as in th^ other tenses in which 
it aptK-ars, it has invariably the accent,* as being the distinctive 
clement (originally probably an independent demonstrative adverb 
'* thin ") for the expression of past time. This shifting of the 
word-accent seems t<i have; contributed to the further reduction of 
tlic ^rsonal endings, and thus to have caused the formation of a 
new, or secondary, set of terminationB which came to be appropriated 
for secondary tenses and moods generally. As in Greek poetry, the 
augment is frer]uently omitted in SanskrH. 

The mood-sign of the subjunctive is d, added to (the strong form 
of) the tensc-slem. If the stem ends already in d, the latter b^mes 
lengthened. As regards the personal terminations, ' some persons 
take the primary, others the secondary forms, while others again 
may take either the one or the other. The h^st singular 'active, 
however, takes m instead of mi, to distinguish it from the indicative. 
But licsides these forms, showing the mood-sign d, the subjunctive 
(both present and aorist) may take another form, without any 
distinctive modal sign, and with the secondary endings, being thus 
identical with the augmentless form of the preterite. 

The optative invariably takes the secondary endings, with some 
peculiar variations. In the active of the modifying conjugation its 
mood-sign is yd, affixed to the weak form of the stem ; e.g. root as — 
iytfms=Lat. stem, stm (where Gr., from analogy to i<rrl, &c., shows 
irregularly the strong form of the stem, ttriv, for itr-irf-p : as in 
ist sing, of verbs in w, it also has irregularly the primary ending, 
tece-y-ant) ; while in the a-conjugation and throughout 
the middle the mood-sign is f, probably a contraction of ya : e.g. 
bhdres^<f>4(i(M. 

Besides the ordinary perfect, made from a reduplicated stem, 
witJi distinction between strong (active singular) and weak forms, 
and a partly peculiar set of endings, the later language makes 
large usje of a periphrastic perfect, consisting of tlie accusative of 
a feminine abstract noun in d {-dm) with the redupUcated perfect 
forms of the auxiliary verbs kar, “ to do," or as (and occasionally 
bhU), " to be." Though more particularly resorted to for the 
derivative forms of conjugation -viz. the causative (including the 
so-called tenth conjugational class), the desiderative, intensive and 
denominative this perfect-form is also commonly used with roots 
beginning with .prosodically long vowels, as well as with a few 
other isolated roots. In the i^igveda this formation is quite un- 
known, and the Atharvan offers a single instance of it, from a 
causative verb, with the auxiliary kar. In the Vedic prose, on the 
other hand, it is rather frequent,* and it is quite common in the later 
language. 

In addition to the ordinary participles, active and middle, of 
the reduplicated perfect — jajan-vdn, yeyop-6% : bubudh-dnd, 
irewm-tUvo there is a secondary participial formation, obtained 
by affixing the possessive suffix vat {vanfj to the imssive past parti- 
ciple ; e.g. krta-vant, lit. " having (that wnich is) done." A second- 
ary participle of this kind occurs once in the Atharvaveda, and it is 
occasionally met with in the Brahmai>aH. In the later language, 
however, it not only is of rather frequent occurrence, but has assumed 
quite a new function, via. that of a finite perfect-form ; thus krtavdn, 
kriavantas, without any auxiliary verb, mean, not “ having done," 
but " he has done," " they have done." 

The original Indo-Germanic future-stem formation in sva, with 
primary endings — e.g. dd 8 ytU\=~hikc€i (for SfktreTi } — is the ordinary 
tense-form btith in Vedic and classical Sanskrit — a preterite of it, 
with a conditional force attached to it {dddsyai), being also common 
to all jicriods of the language. 

Side by side with this future, however, an analytic tense-form 
makes its appearance in the Br&hmanas, obtaining wider currency 
in the later language. This periphrastic future is made by moeins 
of the nominative singular of a nomen agentis in tar {ddtar, nom. 
rfilhl^Lat. ^o¥), followed by the corresponding present forms of 
as, " to 1 ^ " {ddH-'smi, as it were, daturas 5 i 4 w), with the exception 
of the third persons, which need no auxiliary, but take the respective 
nominatives of the noun. 

The aorist system is somewhat complicated, including as it does 
augment-prcteiites of various formations, viz. a radical aorist, 
sometimes with reduplicated stem — s.g. dsthdm^feriir : irudki 
'^K\v$r, d^rot] an a«aorist (or thematic aorist) with or without 
reduplication —f.g. drioas^iXtrn : dpaptam, cf. irtgtww ; and 
several different forms of a sibilant-aorist. In the older Vedic 
lanpiuam the radical aorist is far more common than the a-aorist, 
whidh becomes more freouently used later on. Of the different 
kinds of sibilant-aorists, the most common is the one which makes 
Hk stem by the addition of 5 to the root, either with or without a 
connecting vowel 1 in different roots : e.g. root ;i--i sing. djdisMam, 

I pi. dfdisAma: dkramisham, dhtmunshma. A limited number of 
tem take a double oorist-slgn with inserted connecting vowel {sish 
for dydsisham (cf. scrip~sis-tii) ; whilst others— very rarely 


* It als oj^w s occasionally other tenss-forms than the perfect of 
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in the older but more numerously in the later language— make their 
aorist-stem by the addition of sa — e.g. ddikshas^idti^t. 

As regards the syntactic functions of the three preterites — the 
imperfect, iperfect and aonst — the classical writers make virtually 
no distinction between them, but use them quite indiscrinunately. 
In the older language, on the other hand, the imperfect is chiefly 
used as a narrative tense, while the other two generally refer to a 
past action which is now complete — the aorist, however, more 
frequently to that which is only just done or completed. The 
perfect, owing doubtless to its reduplicative form, has al^ not 
infrequently the force of aq iterative, or intensive, present. 

The Sansknt, like the Greek, shows at all times a considerable 
power and facility of noun-composition. But, while in the older 
language, as well as in the earlier literary products of the 
Clascal period, such combinations rarely exceed the, 
limits compatible with the general economy of inflectional 
speech, during the later, artificial period of the language they 
gradually become more and more excessive, both in size and fre- 
quency of use, till at last they absorb almost the entire range of 
syntactic construction. 

One of the most striking features of Sanskrit word-formation is 
that regular interchange of light and strong vowel-sounds, usually 
designated by the native terms of guna (quality) and vrtddhi (in- 
crease). The phonetic process implied in these terms consists in 
the raising, under certain conditions, of a radical or thematic light 
vowel t, u, r. /, by means of an inserted a-sound, to the diphthongal 
(gupa) sounds dt (Sans, e), du (Sans, o), and the combination ar 
and al respectively, and, by a re|)etition of the same process, to the 
(yriddlii) sounds dt, du, dr, and di respectively. Thus from root vid, 
" to know," we have vida, " knowledge," and therefrom vdidika ; 
from yuj, ydga, ydugika. While tlie interchange of the former 
kind, due mainly to accentual causes, was undoubtedly a common 
feature of Indo-Germanic speech, the latter, or vriddhi-change, 
which chiefly occurs in secondary stems, is probably a'later develop- 
ment. Moreover, there can be no doubt that the vriddhi-vowels 
are really due to what the term imphos, viz. to a process of " in 
crement," or vowel-raising. The same used to be universally as- 
sumed by comparative philologists as regards tlie relation between 
the guna-sounds dt {e) and du (0) and the respective simple i- and 
M-sounds. According to a more recent theory, however, which has 
been very generally accepted, we have rather to look upon the 
heavier vowels as the original, and upon the lighter vowels as the 
later sounds, pro<luced through the absence of stress and pitch. 
The gronnds on which tliis theory is recommended are those; of 
logical consistency. In the analogous cases of interchange between 
r and ar, as well as ( and al, most scholars liave indeed been wont to 
regard the syllabic f and ( as weakened from original ar and al, 
while tlie native grammarians represent the latter as produced from 
the former by increment. Similarly the verb as {ds), " to be," loses 
its vowel wherever tlie radical syllable is unaccented, e.g. dsti, Lai 
esi — smds, s{u)mus •, opt. .sydm, Lat. siem {stm). On the 
strength of these analogous cases of vowel-modification we are, 
therefore, to accept some such equation as this : — 
dsmi : smd5=-6ipK0fiM : Hp{a)Kov~\tLvu : Xoreti/ 

(el/w) : tmdi {tfur for l/xiv) 

=^tp€vyu : iffvyciy 

•^dohmi (1 milk) : duhmds. 

Acquiescence in this equation would seem to involve at least 
one important admission, viz. that original root- syllables contained 
no simple i- and w-vowels, except as the second element of the 
diphthongs ai, et, oi ; au, eu, ou. We ought no longer to speak 
of the roots vtd, “ to know," dik, " to show, to bid," dhugh, “ to 
milk," yug, " to join," but of ve^, deik, dhaugh or dheugh, yeug, 
&c. Nay, as the same law would apply with equal force to suflixal 
vowels, the suffix nu would have to be called nau or neu ; and, in 
explaining, for instance, tlie irregularly formed deltcrv/M, deixyu/utey, 
we might say tliat, by the affixion of rev to the root Seix, the present- 
stem Survey was obtained {dtureOfu), which, as the stress was shifted 
forward, became 1 plur. 6»ci»iia^(r(t),— the subsequent modifications 
in the radical and formative syllables being due to the effects of 
" analogy " (cf. G. Meyer, Grieck. Gramm,, § 487). Now, if there la.- 
any truth in the " agglutination " theory, according to wliich the 
r^cal and formative elements of Indo-Germanic speech were at one 
time independent words, we would have to be prepared for a prett}' 
liberal allowance, to the parent language, of diph^ongal mono- 
syllables such as deik neu, while simple combinations such as dik nu 
could only spring up after separate syllable-words bad become 
united by the force, of a common accent. But, whether the agglu- 
tinationists be nght or wrong, a theory involving the priority oi the 
diphthongalvovor the simple sounds can hardly be said to be one 
of great prima facie probability ; and one may well ask whether 
the requirements of logical consistency might, not be satisfied lu 
some other, less improbable, way. 

Now, the analogous cases which have called forth this theory 
turn upon the loM of a radical or suflixal a (i), occasioned by the 
shifting of word-accent to some other syllable, e,g. acc. mdidram, 
instr. mdifi ; Hrofiiu, : Sipeetuu, Hp{a)ict)r : dsmi, smds. 

Might we not then assume that at an early sti^e of noun and verb 
inflection, through the giving way, under certain conditions, of 
stem-a (^, the hlbit of stem-gradation. d» an element of inflection, 
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came to establish itself and ultimately to extend its sphere over 
stems wth i- and i4-vowels, but that, on meeting hero with more 
resistance ^ than in the a (/) -vowel, the stem-gradation then took 
the shape of a raising of the simple vowel, in the " strong *' cases 
and verb-forms, by that same a-element which constituted the 
distinctive element of those cases in the other variable stems ? In 
this way the above equation would still hold good, and the corre- 
spondmg vowel-grades, though of somewhat dinerent genesis, would 
yet be strictly analogous. At all events in the opinion of the 
present x^Titer, the last word has not yet been said on the important 
I>oint of Indo-Germanic vowel-gradation. 

The accent of Sanskrit words is marked only in the more imnortant 
Vedic texts, different systems of notation being used in different 
. . works. Our knowledge of the later accentuation of 

^ entirely derived from the statements of gram- 
manans. As in Greek, tlipre are three accents, the 
uddtta [" raised," i.e, acute), the anuddtta {“ not roisied," t.e. grave), 
and the svarita (" sounded, modulated,” i.e. circumflex). The last 
IS a combination of the two others, its proper use being confined 
almost entirely to a vowel preceded by a semivowel v or e, repre- 
senting an original acuted vowel. Hindu scholars, however, also 
include in this term the accent of a grave syllabic preceded by an 
acuted syllable, and itself followed by a grave. 

The Sanskrit and Greek accentuations present numerous coinci- 
dences. Although the Grc^ek rule, confining the accent within tlie last 
three syllables, has frocjuently obliterated the original hkeness, 
the old features may often be traced through the later forms. Thus, 
though augmented verb-forms in Greek cannot always have the 
accent on the augment as in Sanskrit, they have it invariably as 
little removed from it as the accentual re.striclions will allow ; e.g 
dbharam, i<f>epov : dhhardma, i<f»4f>ofxey : dbharSmahi , 

The most striking coincidence in noun declension is the accentual 
distinction made by both languages between the “ strong " and 
" weak " cases of inonosyllabic nouns - the only difference in this 
re.spect being that in Sanskrit the accusative plural, as a rule, has 
the accent on the ca.se-ending, anrl consequently shows the weak 
form of the stem; e.g. stem pad, iroi : padam, v6Sa : padds, irod6t ' 
padi. roSl : pddas, iruSes : padds, irddat : padam, voSiJjy : patsu, iro<r/. 
In Sanskrit a few^ other classes of stems (especially present participles 
in ant, at), accented on the last syllable, are apt to yield their accent 
to heavy vowel (not consonantal) terminations ; compare the 
analogous accentuation of San.skrit and Greek stems in tar : pitdram, 
traripa : pltrd, iraTp!ts : pltdras, wartptt : pithliu, iraT/)(d)«n. 

The vocative, when heading a sentence (or verse-division), has 
invariably the accent on the first syllabic ; otherwise it is not 
accented. 

Finite verb-forms also, as a rule, lose their accent, except when 
standing at the beginning of a sentence or verse-division (a vocative 
not being taken into account), or in dependent (mostly relative) 
clausf*s, or in conjunction with certain particles. Of two or more 
co-ordinate verb-forms, however, only the first is unaccented. 

In writing Sanskrit the natives, in different parts of India, generally 
employ the particular character u.sed for wrilin|» their own vernacular 
IV character, however, most widely understood and 

written by Hindu scholars, and used invariably in 

c armc Em-Qp^an editions of Sanskrit work.s (unless printed in 
Roman letters) is the Nagari, or " town-script," ahwj commonly 
called Devandgarl, or ndgari of the gods. 

The origin of the Indian alphalicls is still enveloped in doubt. 
The oldest hitlierto knowm specimens of Indian writing are a number 
of rock-inscriptions, contaimng religious edicts in Pali (the Prakrit 
used in the southern Buddhist scriptures), issued by the emperor 
A^oka (Piyadasi) of the Maurya aynasty, in 253-251 B.t., and 
scattered over the area of northern India from the vicinity of Pesha- 
war, on the north-west frontier, and Girnar in Gujarat, to Jaugada 
and Dhauli in Katak, on the eastern coast. The most western of 
these inscriptions -those found near Kapurdagarhi or Sliahbaz- 
garhi, and Mansora — are executed in a dinerent alphabet from the 
others. It reads from right to left, and is usually called the Arian 
PAli alphabet, it being also used on the coins of the Greek and 
Indo-Scythian princes of Ariana ; while the other, which roads from 
left to right, is called the Indian PAh alphaln't. The former —also 
called Kharoshihi or Gdndhdra alphabet (Itpi) - which is manifestly 
derived from a Semitic (probably Aramaean) source, has left no 
traces on the subseijuent development of Indian writing. The Indo- 
PAh (or Brdhmi) aiphat ..it, on the other liand, from which the 
modern Indian alphabets are derived, is of more uncertain origin. 
The similarity, however, which several of its letters present to thfise 
of the old Phoenician alphabet (itself probably derived from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics) suggests for this alphabet also tlie proba- 
bility of a Semitic origin, though, already at Anoka's time, the 
Indians had worked it up to a high degree of perfection and wonder- 


* VVe might compare the different treatment in Sanskrit of an and 
in bases [mikrdhdni-murdhni ; vddini-v&dind) ; for, though the latter 
are doubtless of later origin, their inflection might have been 
expected to be inffuencejd by that of the former. Also a comparison of 
suchiotmsas {devd) devdndm {agni) agnlnim, and {dhenli) dhenUnim, 
tells in favour of the i- and «-vowels, as regards power of resistance, 
inasmuch as it docs not require the accent m order to remain intact. 


fully adapted it to their pccuhar scientific ends. The question 
to the probable time and channel of its introduction can scarcely 
be expected ever to be placed beyond all doubt. The late Professoi 
Biihler lias, however, made it 'very probable that tWs alphabet wab 
introduced into India by traders from Mesofiotamia about 800 b.c 
At all events, considering the high state of perfection it cxhlblt.^ 
in the Maurya and Andhra inscriptions, as* well os the wide area 
over which these are scattered, it can hardly be doubted that the 
art of writing must have been known to and practised by the Inmans 
for various purposes long liefore the time of AiJoka. The fact tliat 
no reference to it is found in the contamporaxy^ hterature has 
probably to be accounted for by a strong reluctance on the part of 
the Br&hmans to commit their sacred works to writing. 

As regards the numeral signs used in India, the Kharoshlhi 
inscriptions of the early centuries of our era show a numerical 
system in which tlie first three numbers are represented by as man>' 
vertical .strokes, whilst 4 is marked by a slanting cross, and 5-9 bv 
4(-i-) 1, <&c., to 4(-t )4( + )i : then special signs for 10, ao and 100. 
the intervening nfhltiples of 10 being marked in the vigesimal 
fashion, thus 50 - 2o( + )2o( -1- )io. This system has been proved 
to be of Semitic, probably Aramaic, origin. In the BrAhml in- 
scriptions uj) to the end of the 0th century of our era, another 
system is used m which 1 3 are denoted by as many horizontal 
strokes, and thereafter by special syllabic signs for 4-9, the decades 
10-90, and for 100 and 1000. This system was most likely derived 
from hieratic sources of Kgyot. The decimal system of cipher 
notation, on the other hand, which is first found used on a Gujarat 
inscription of a.d. 595, seems to be an invention of Indian astronomers 
or mathematicians, based on the existing syllabic (or word) signs 01 
equivalents thereof. 

The first two Sanskrit grammars publishetl bv l''iiro])eans were 
those of the Austrian Je.suit Wesdin, called iViilinus a Sancti> 
Bartholomaeo (Rome. 1790-1804). These were followed by those ol 
H. C. Colcbrooke (1805; based on PArjim’s system), Carey (180O). 
Wilkins (1808V Forster (1810), F. Bonn (1827), H. H. Wilson. Th. 
Benfcy, &c These, a.s well as those of Max Muller, Monier Williams 
and F. luelhorn, now most widely used, deal almost exclusively 
with classical Sansknt ; whilst that of W. 1) Whitney treats the 
whole language historically ; as does also J. Wackcrnagel’s not yet 
completed AlUndtsche Grammatik 

Tne first Sanskrit dictionary was that of H. H. Wilson (1819, 
2nd ed., 1832), which wa.s followed by the great Sanskrit-Gorman 
Wbfterbmh, published at St Petersburg in 7 vols. by Professors 
^htlingk and Roth. 1-argely based on tins great thesaurus are the 
Sansknt-English dictionaries by Sir M. Williams (2nd ed., 1899), 
Tb. Benfey, A. A. Macdoncll, ’&c. On the history of the Indian 
alphabets, cf. G. Biihler, Indxsche Paldographie (189b) ; A. C 
Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaeography (2iid ed., 1878) , 
R. Gust's r^'sumf: in Jour. Pov. As. Soc., n.s. vol. xvi. 

11. Sanskrit Literature 

The history of Sanskrit literature labours under the same dis' 
advantage as the political history of ancient India from the total 
want of anything like a fixed chronology. In that vast range 
of literary development there is scarcely a work of importance 
the date of which scholars have fixed with absolute certainty. 
The original composition of most Sanskrit works can indeed 
be confidentl)^ assigned to certain general periods of literature, 
but as to many of them, and these among the most important, 
scholars have but too much reason to doubt whether tliey have 
come down to us in their original shajic, or whether they havi- 
not undergone alterations and additions so serious as to make 
it impossible to regard tlicm as genuine witnesses of any ont* 
phase of the development of the Indian mind. Nor can we exjicct 
many important chronological data from new materials brought 
to light m India. Though by such discoveries a few i.solated 
spots may be lighted up here and there, the real task of clearing 
away the mist wliich at present obscures our view, if ever it can 
be cleared away, will have to be performed by patient research 
and a more minute critical examination of the multitudinous 
writings which liave been handed down from the remote past. 
In the following sketch it is intended to take a rapid view of the 
more important works and writers in the severe departments 
of literature. 

In accordance with the two great phases of linguistic develop- 
ment referred to, the histoty of Sanskrit literature readil)' 
divides itself into two principal periods — the Vedic and the 
classical, 'fhese periods partly overlap, and some of the later 
Vedic works are included in that period on account of the 
subjects with which they deal, and for their archaic style, 
rather than for any just claim to a higher antiquity than may 
have to be assigned to the oldest works of the classical Sanskrit. 
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I. The Vedic Period 
The term veda — t.e. “ knowledge/' (sacred) “ lore ” — embraces 
a body of writings the origin of wliich is ascribed to divine 
revelation (sruti, literally “hearing”), and which 
MB. foundation of the* Brfthmanical system of 

religious l3elicf. This sacred canon is divided into three or 
(according to a later scheme) four co-ordinate collections, likewise 
called Veda: (i) the Rtg-veda, or lore of praise (or hymns); 
(2) tJie Sdma-veda, or lore of tunes (or chants) ; (3) the Yajur- 
veda, or lore of prayer (or sacrificial formulas); and (4) the 
Alharva-veda, or lore of the Albanians. Each of these four 
Vedas consists primarily of a collection {saiphild) of sacred, 
mostly poL'tical, texts of a devotional nature, called mantra. 
'fhis entire body of texts (and particularly the first three collec- 
tions) is also frequently referred to as the trayl vidyd, or threefold 
wisdom, of hymn {rich -), tune or chant (sdman), and prayer 
{ya/us)—thv fourth Veda, if at all included, being in that case 
classed together with the Kik. 

The Brahmanical religion finds its practical expression chiefly 
in sacrificial performances. 'I’he Vcdic sacrifice requires for its 
a/ performance the attendance of four officiating 

priests, each of whom is assi.sted by one or more 
(u.sually three) subordinate priest.s, viz. : (i) the 
Hotar (or hotn, i.e. either “ sacrificer,” or “ invoker ”), whose 
chief business is to invoke the gods, either in short prayers 
pronounced over the several oblations, or in liturgical recitations 
isasira), made up of various hymns and detached verses ; (2) the 
U dgdtar (udgSiin), or chorister, who has to perform chants 
(stotra) in connexion with the hotar’s recitations ; (3) the 
Adhvaryu, or offering priest par excellence, who performs all the 
material duties of the sacrifice, such as the kindling of the fires, 
the preparation of the sacrificial ground and the offerings, the 
making of oblations, &c. ; (4) the Brahman, or chief “ priest,” 
who has to superintend the performance and to rectify any 
mistakes that may be committed. Now, the first three of these 
priests stand in special relation to three of the Vedic SamhitSs 
in this way ; that the SarphitHs of the SSmaveda and Yajurveda 
form .special song and prayer books, arranged for the practical , 
use of the udgatar and adhvaryu respectively ; whilst the I 
kik-samhita, though not arranged for any such practical purpose, 
contains the entire body of sacred lyrics whence the hotar 
draws the material for his recitations. The brahman, however, 
had no special text-book assigned to him, but was expected 
to be familiar with all the Samhitas as well as with the 
practical details of the sacrificial performance (see Brahman and 
Brahmana). It sometimes happens that verses not found 
in our version of the ^tik - samhitft, but in the Atharvaveda- 
saiphita, are used by the hotar ; but such texts, if they did not 
actually form part of some other version of the Rik— as Say ana 
in the introduction to his commentary on the Rik-sarnhita 
assures us that they did — were probably inserted in the liturg>' 
subsequent to the recognition of the fourth Veda. 

The several Samhitas have attached to them certain theological 
prose works, called Brdhma^a, which, though subordinate in 
authority to the Mantras or Saiphitas, are like them 
held to be divinely revealed and to form part of the 
canon. The chief works of this class are of an cxegetic 
nature, — their purport being to supply a dogmatic exposition 
of the sacrificial ceremonial and to explain the mystic import 
of the different rites and utterances included therein (see 
Brahmana). 

More or less closely connected with the Brfthmanas (and in a 
few exc^ional cases with Saiphit&s) are two classes of treatises, 
called Aranyaka and Upanishad. The Aranyakas, i.e. works 
“relating to the forest,'' being intended to be read by those 
who have retired from the world and lead the life of anchorites, 
do not greatly differ in character and style from the Brfihmanas, 

* J. Muir's Original Sanshnt Texts (5 volt., and ed.) forms the most 
compile general survey of the results of Vedic research. 

• The oombinatfon ca, used fin conformity with the usual English 

practio^ In this sketch of the (x^iesponds to the simple 

c— does to f— in the icheme bme alphabet. 
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but like them are chiefly ritualistic, treating of special cere- 
monies not dealt with, or dealt with only imperfectly, in the 
latter works, to which they thus stand in the relation ^ 
of supplements. The Upanishads, however, are of a oma ^ 
purely speculative nature, and must be looked upon as vpaai* 

I the first attempts at a systematic treatment of meta- 
physical questions. The number of Upanishads hitherto known 
IS very considerable (about 170); but, though they nearly all 
profess to belong to the Atharvaveda, they have to be assigned 
to very different periods of Sanskrit literature— some of them 
being evidently quite modern productions. The oldest treatises 
of this kind are doubtless those which form part of the Sarphitds, 
BrShmanas and Aranyakas of the three older Vedas, though not 
a few others which have no such special connexion have to be 
classed with the later products of the Vedic age.” 

As the sacred texts were not committed to writing till a much 
later period, but were handed down orally in the Br&hmanical 
schools, it was inevitable that local differences of 
reading should spring up, which in course of time 
gpe rise to a number of independent versions. Such Uom* 
different text-recensions, called .idkhd (t.e. branch), 
were at one time very numerous, but only a limited number have 
survn'ed. As regards the Samhitas, the poetical form of the 
hymns, as well as the concise style of the sacrificial formulas, 
would render the.se texts less liable to change, and the dis- 
crep^cics of different versions would chiefly consist in variou.s 
readings of single words or in the different arrangement of the 
textual matter. But the diffuse ritualistic discussions and 
loo.sely connected legendary illustrations of the Brahmana.s 
offered scope for very considerable modifications in the tradi- 
tional matter, either through the ordinary processes of oral 
transmission or through the special influence of individual 
teachers. 

Besides the purely ceremonial matter, the Brahmanas also 
contained a considerable amount of matter bearing on the 
correct interpretation of the Vedic texts ; and, indeed, 
the sacred obligation incumbent on the Brahmaas of 
handing down correctly the letter and sense of those texts 
necessarily involved a good deal of serious grammatical and 
etymological study in the Brahmanical schools. The.sc literal*) 
pursuits could not but result in the accumulation of much learned 
material, which it would become more and more desirable to 
throw into a systematic form, serving at the same time as a 
guide for future research. These practical requirements were 
met by a class of treatises, grouped under six different heads or 
subjects, called Veddngas, i.e. members, or limbs, of the (body 
of the) Veda. None of the works, however, which have come 
down to us under this designation can lay any just claim to 
being considered the original treatises on their several subjects ; 
they evidently represent a more or less advanced stage of 
scientific development. Though a few of them are composed 
in metrical form — especially in the ordinal*)^ epic couplet, the 
anushtubh sloka, consKsting of two lines of sixteen syllables (or of 
two octosyllabic padas) each— the majority belong to a class 
of writings called sutra, i.e. “ string,” consisting of 
strings of rules in the shape of tersely expressed 
aphorisms, intended to be committed to memory. The Sutra.s 
form a connecting link between the Vedic and the classical 
periods of literature. But, although these treatises, so far 
as they deal with Vedic subjects, are included by the native 
authorities among the Vedic writings, and in point of language 
may, generally speaking, be considered as the latest products 
of the Vedic age, they have no share in the sacred title of sruti 
or revelation. They are of human, not of divine, origin. Yet, 
as the production of men of the highest standing, profoundly 
versed in Vedic lore, the Sutras are regarded as works of great 
authority, second only to that of the revealed Scriptures ; and 
their relation to the latter is expressed in the generic title of 
Smriti, or Tradition, usually applied to them. 

* Cf. P. Deusten, The Philosophy bt the Upanishads (Edinburgh, 
1906), where these treatUMss are clashed ; Jacob, A Concordance 
to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgltd (Bombay S.S., 1891b 
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The six branches of Vcdic science, included under the term 
Ved^nga, are as follows : — 

1. ^ikshd, or Phonetics.— The privileged position of representing 
this subject is assigned to a small treatise ascribed to the great 

grammarian Pacini, vis. the PdniniyS iikskd, extant 
fwoMfics. in two diflerent (tCik and Yajus) recensions. But 
neither this treatise nor any other of the numerous iikshas which 
have recently come to light can lay claim to any very high age. 
Scholars, however, usually include under this head certain works, 
called Prdtiidkhya, t.e. “ belonging to a certain idkhS or recension,’* 
which deal minutely with tlic phonetic pecuUanties of the several 
SaqihitiLs, and are of great importance for the textual criticism of the 
Vedic SamhitAs. , . , , 

2. Chhandas, or Metre.— Tradition makes the Chhandah-sHtra of 
Pingala the starting-point of prosody. "The Vedic metrta. however, 
^ , occupy but a small part of this treatise, and they are 


For profane prosody, on tne otnor nana, nngaia s trcaiiac is ruwici 
valuable, no less than i(>o metres being described by him. 

Vyikarana, or Grammar. — Pftnini's famou.s grammar is said 
to the VedAnga ; but it marks the culminating point of 
Urmmmar. grammatical research rather than the beginning, and 
besides treats chiefly of the jiost- Vedic language. 

4. Nirukta, or Ktymology. — Yftska's Ntrukta is the traditional 
representative of this subject, and this im^iortant work certainly 
deals entirely with Vedic etymology and explanation. It 
^ con.<usts, III the first iilacc, of strings of words in three 

chapters : (r) synonymous words ; (2) such as are purely or 
chiefly Vedic ; and (3) names of deities. These lists are followed 
by Y&ska's commentary, interspersed with numerous illustrations. 
Ytlska, again, quotes several predecessors in the same branch of 
science ; and it is probable that the original works on this subject 
consisted merely of hsts of words similar to those handed down by 
him. 

5 - Jyotisha, or Astronomy —Although astronomical calculations 
are ii^ucntly referred to in older works in connexion with the 
I > performance of sacrifices, the metrical treatise which has 

*^"*"^* come down to us in two different recensions under the 
title of Jyotisha, ascribed to one Lagadha, or Lagata, seems 
indeed to lie the oldest existing systematic treatise on astrono- 
mical subjects. With the exception of some apparently spurious 
verses of one of the recensions, it betrays no sign of the Greek 
influence which shows Itself in Hindu fistronomical works from about 
the 3rd century of our era ; and its date may therefore be .set down 
as probably not later than the early centuries after Christ. 

6. KcUpa^ or Ceremonial.— Tradition docs not single out any 
special work as the Vedinga in this branch of Vedic science ; but 
the sacrificial practice gave rise to a large number of 
.wstematic sQtra-manuals for the several classes of priests. 
momimi, important of these works have come down to us, 

and they occupy by far the most prominent place among the htcrary 
productions of the sQtra-period. The Kadpa-sfltras, or rules of 
ceremonial, arc of two kinds : (i) the Srauta-sutras, which are based 
on the siruti, and teach the performance of the great sacrifices, 
requiring three sacrificial fires ; and (2) the SmSrta-siitras, or rules 
based on the smriti or tradition. The latter class again includes 
two kinds of treatises : (i) the Grihva-sQtras, or dbmestic rules, 
treating of ordinary family rites, such as marriage, birth, name- 
giving, Ac., connected with simple offerings in the domestic fire ; 
and (2) the Sdmaydchdriha- (or Dharma ) siitras, which treat of 
customs and temporal duties, and are supposed to l^ave formed the 
chief sources of the later law-books. Brides, the .Srauta-sfitras of 
Yajurveda have usually attached to them a set of so-called 
Sulva-sutras, i.e. “ rules of the cord," which treat of the measure- 
ment by means of cords, and the construction, of diflerent kinds of 
altars required for sacrifices. 'These treatises are of special interest 
as supplying important information regarding the earliest geometrical 
operations in India. Along with the Sfitras may be classed a large 
number of supplementary treatises, usually called Pariiishta 
(irapaXori/icra), on various subjects connected with the sacred 
texts and Ved^ religion generally. 

After this brief characterization of the various branches of 
Vedic literature, we proceed to take a rapid survey of the several 
Vedic collections. 

A. ^igveda.' — The Rigvsda-saifthitd has come down to us in the 


^ The ^igveda has been edited, together with the commentaw of 
S&yaoa (of the 14th century), by Max Mfiller (6 vols., London, 1849- 
187a ; 2nd cd., 4 voLs., 1890-1892). The same scholar has published an 
edition of the hmnn, both in the connected [samhit^ and the disjoined 
ipada) texts, 1873-1877. An edition in Romian transliteration was 
pubUshed Iw Th. Aufrecht (Berlin, 1861-1863, 2nd ed. 1877). Part of 
an English nanslation (chiefly based on S&3ra9a's inteipretation) was 
brought out by the late Professor H. H. Wilson (vols. i.-ui., 1830-1857) 
and completed by Professor £. B. Cowell (vols. iv.-vi., 1866-1888). 
We have also the first volume of a translation, with a running 


recension of the ^&kala tchool. Mention is made of several o^er 
versions ; and regar^ng one of them, that of the BSshkalas; we 
have some further uif ormation , according to which it seems, ^ 

however, to have diflercd but little from the sakala text. 

The latter consists of 1028 h}nnns, including eleven 
so-called Vdlahhtlyas, which were probably introduced into the 
collection subs^ucntly to its completion. The hymns ore composed 
in a great variety of metrt's, and consist, on an average, of raither 
more than lo verses each, or about 10,(100 verses altogether. This 
body of sacred lyrics has been subdivided by ancient autlumties in a 
twofold way, viz. either from a purely artificial point of view,«into 
eight ashfahas of about equal length, or, on a more natural principle, 
based on the origin of the hymns, and invariably adopted by Euro- 
pean scholars, into ten books, or maixjtalas, of unequal length. 
Tradition (not, however, always trustworthy in this respect) has 
lumded down the names of the reputed authors, or rather inspired 
" seers " (nsht), of most hymns. These indications have enabled 
scholars to form some idea as to the probable way in which the 
^k-saiplfit^ originated, though much still remains to be cleared up 
by future research. 

Maiiijalas ii -vii. are evidently arranged on a uiiiforni jdan. Each 
of tliem is ascrilicd to a different family of rishis, whence* they are 
usually called the six “ family-books : ii., the Gritsamadas ; iii., 
the Visvamitras or Kusikas ; iv., the Vamadevyas ; v . the 
Atris; vi,, the Bharadvajas : and vii., the Vasishihas. Further, 
each of these books liegins with the hymns addressed to Amu, the 
god of fire, which are followed by those to Indra, the J upiter Pluyius, 
whereupon follow those addressed to minor deities — the Visve 
Deva^i (" aU-gods the Maruts (storm-gc^s), Ac. Again, the 
hymns addressed to each deity are arranged in a defending order, 
accoitling to the number of verses of which they consist. 

Maodma i., the longest in the whole Saiphita, contains igi hymns, 
ascribed, with the exception of a few isolated ones, to sixteen poets 
of different iamilies, and consisting of one larger (50 hymns) and 
nine shorter collections. Here again the hymns of each author arc 
arranged on precisely the same principle as the "family-books." 
Mapdalas viii. and ix., on the other hand, have a special character 
of their own. To the S&mavcda-saipliitR, which, as we shall aec, 
consi.sts almost entirely of verses chosen from the ^k for chanting 
purposes, these two mai.idalas hi^ve contributed a much larger 
proportion of verses than any of the others. Now, the hymns of tiie 
eighth book are ascribed to a number of different rishis, mostly 
belonging to the KAnva family. The productions of each poet are 
usually, though not always, grouped together but no other principle 
of arrangement has yet been discovered. The chief p<*culiarity of 
this mapdala, however, consists in its metres. Many of the hymns 
are composed in the form of stanzas, called praeStha (from gd, " to 
sing "), consisting of two verses in the brthatt and satobfihati metres ; 
whence this book is usually known under the designation of Pragft- 
tlifts. The other metres met with in tliis book are likewise such as 
were evidently considered peculiarly adapted for sinmng, viz. the 
gayatri (from gd, " to sing ") and other chiefly octosyllabic metres. 
It is not yet clear how to account for these peculianties ; but further 
research may perhaps show either tliat the K&qvas were a family 
of udgfttars, or chanters, or that, before the establi-shment of a 
common system of worship for the Brfi.hmanical community, they 
were accustomed to carry on their liturgical service exclusively by 
means of chants, instead of u.sing the later form of mixed recitation 
and chant. One of the fishis of this family is called Pragfttha 
K&gva ; possibly tills surname " pragfttha " may be an old, or local, 
synonym of udgfttar, or perhaps of the chief chanter, the so-called 
Prastotar, or precentor. Another poet of this family is Medhfttitlii 
Kftpva, who has likewist' assigned to him twelve hymns in tlie first 
and largest groups of the first book. The ninth mao<jbila, on the 
other hand, consists entirely of hymns (1T4) addressed to Soma, 
the deified juice of the so-called " moon-plant " (Sarcostemma 
viminaie, or Asdepias acida), and ascribed to poets of different 
famines. They are called pavamdni, " purlficational," because they 
were to be recited by the hotar while the juice expressed from the 
soma plants was clarifying. The first sixty of these liymns are 
arranged strictly according to their length, ranging from ten down 
to four verses ; but as to the remaming hymns no such principle of 
arrangement is observable, except perhaps in smaller groups of 
hymns. One might, therefore, feel inclined to look upon that first 
section as the bocly of soma hymns set apart, at the time of the first 
redaction of the ^mhitft, for the special purpo.se of being used as 
pavamdnyas, — the remaining hymns having iiecn added at subsequent 
redactions. It would not, however, by any means follow that all, 

commentary, by M. Miillcr, containing 12 hymns to the Maruts or 
storm-gods (1869). These were reprinted, together with the re- 
maining hymns to the Maruts, and those addressed to Rudia, Vftyu 
and Vftta, Vedic Hymns I. in S.li.E., vol. xxxii. (1891) ; where 
(vol. xlvi.J H. Oldenberg has also translated the hymns to Ami, 
in mand^las 1-5. A metrical English translation was published 
^ R. H. T. Griffith (2 vols., Benares, 1896-1897}. Complete 
derman translations have been published, in verse, by H. Grass- 
mann (1876-1877) and, in prose, with comm., A. Ludwig (1876- 
1888). Cf. also Kacgi, The Rigveda (Eng. trans. by Arrowsmith, 
Boston, 1886). 
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or even any, of tlje latter Uymns were actu^y later productions, 
as fliey might previously have formed part of the famdy collTOUons, 
or might have Men overlooked when the hymns were first collected. 
Other man*ilas (via. i. viii. and x.) still contain four entire hy^ 
addremed to Soma, consisting together of 58 verses, of which ^y 
a single one (x. 25, i) U found in the S^veda-saiphiU, M^so 
some 28 isolated verses to Soma, and lour hymns addressed to Soma 
in conjunction with some other deity, which are entirely unrepre- 
jjeiited in tlwt coUectiou. 

Manijl^ X. contains the same number of hymns {191) as 
the first, which it nearly equals in actual length. The hymns are 
asc^d to many rislus, of various families, some of whom appear 
already in the jireceding mapd^i^^* The traditional record is, 
however les.s to U- depended upon as regards this book, many 
names of gods and fictitious personages appearing in the hst of its 
fishis. In the latter half of the liook the hymns are clearly arranged 
according to the number of verses, in decreasing order — occasional 
cxc«;p lions to this rule being easily adjusted by the removal of a 
few apjiarently added verses. A similar arrangement seems also 
to suggest itself in other portions of the Ixiok. This maod^la stands 
ru>mewhai apart from the preceding books, lioth its language and 
the general character of many of its hymns betraying a more recent 
origin. In this respect it comes nearer to the level of the Atharvaveda- 
.satphilfi, with which it is otherwise closely connected. Of some 
1350 ]^ik-verses found in the Atharvan, about 550, or rather more 
than 40 %, occur in the tenth mandala. In the latter we meet 
with the same tendencies as in tlie Atharvan to metaphysical specula- 
tion and abstract conceptions of the deity on the one hand, and to 
superstitious practices on the other. But, although in its general 
appearance the tenth mapdala is decidedly more modem than the 
other books, it contains not a few hymns which are little, if at all, 
inferior, both in resjiect of age and poetic quahty, to tlie generahty 
of Vodic hymns, lieirig perhaps such as had escaped the attentions 
of the former collectors. 

It has become the custom, after Roth's example, to call the ^ik- 
saiphita (as well as the Atharvan) an historical collection, as com- 
pared with the Saipliitfts put together for purely ritualistic pur- 
poses. And indeed, though the several family collections which 
make up the earher ma^oUilas may originally have served ritual 
ends, as the hvmnals of certain clans or tribal confederacies, and 
although the ^aiphitA itself, in its oldest form, may have been 
intended as a common prayer-book, so to speak, for the whole of 
the Brfthmapical community, it is certain that in the stage in which 
it has been finally handed down it includes a certain portion of 
hymn material (and even some secular poetry) which could never 
have been used for purposes of rcUgious service. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the ]^ik-saiphitft contains aU of the nature of 
popular lyrics that was accessible to the collectors, or seemed to them 
worthy of being preserved. The question as to the exact period 
when the h3rmns were collected cannot be answered with any ap- 
proach to accuracy. For many reasons, however, which cannot 
DC detailed here, .scholars have come to fix on the year 1000 b.c. as 
an approximate date for the collection of the Vedic hymns. From 
that time every means that human ingenuity could suggest was 
adopted to secure the sacred texts affainst the risks connected with 
oral transmission. But, as there is abundant evidence to show that 
even then not only had the text of the hymns suffered corruption, 
but their language had become antiquateil to a considerable extent, 
and was only partly understood, the period during which the great 
mass of the hymns were actually composed must have lain con- 
siderably farther back, and may very likely have extended over 
the earlier half of the second millenary, or from about 2000 to 
1300 B.c. 

Ah regards the people which raised for itself this imposing monu- 
lAent, the hymns exhibit it as settled in the regions watered by the 
mighty Simihu (Indus), with its ea.stern and western tributaries, 
the land of the five nvers thus forming the central home of the Vedic 
p^ple. But. while its advanced guard has already debouched upon 
the plains of the upper Gang& and Yamuna, those who bring up 
the rear are still found loitenng far behind in the narrow glens of 
the Kubha (Cabiil) and Gomatl (Gomal). Scattered over this tract 
of land, In hamlets and villages, the Vedic Aryas are leading chiefly 
the life of herdsmen and husbandmen. The numerous clans and 
tribes, ruled over by chiefs and kings, have still constantly to 
vindicate their right to the land but lately wrung from an inferior 
race of darker hue ; just as in these latter days tlieir Aryan kinsmen 
in the Far West are ever on their guard against the fierce attacks of 
the dispossessed red-skin. Not unfrequently, too, the light-coloured 
Aryas wage internecine war with one another— as when the Bharatas, 
with allied tribes of the Panjab, goaded on by the royal sage Visvft- 
mitra, invade the country 01 the Tfitsu king Sudfi^, to be defeated 
in the " ten kings* battle,'^’ through the inspired power of the priestly 
singer Vasish^ha. The priestly oflice has already become one of 
high social importance oy the side of the political rulers, and to 
a largo extent an hereditary profession ; though it does not yet 
present baneful features of an exclusive caste. The Ai^n 
nouaeyrtMphAres with her husband the daily toil and joy, the privilege 
of wil)Nft^pitm the national gods and even the tnumphs of song- 
craft, iome of the finest hymns being attributed to female seers. 

The religious behel d( tne people consists in a system of natural 
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symbolism, a worship of the elementary forces of nature, regarded 
as beings endowed with reason and power superior to those of man. 
In giving utterance to this simple belief, the priestly spokesman 
has, however, frequently worked into it his own speculative and 
mystic notions. Indra, the stout-hearted ruler of the cloud-region, 
receives by far the largest share of the devout attentions of the 
Vedic singer. His ever-renewed battle with the malicious demems 
of darkness and drought, for the recovery of the heavenly light and 
the rain-spending cows of the sky, forms ^ inexhaustible theme of 

2 >irited song. Next to him, in the affections of the people, stands 
gni (ignis), the god of fire, invoked as the genial mmate of the 
Aryan household, and as the bearer of oblations, and mediator 
between gods and men. Indra and Agni are thus, as it were, the 
divine representatives of the king (or chief) and the priest of the 
Aryan community ; and if, in the arrangement of the baiphitfi, the 
Br&hmanical collectors gave precedence to Agni, it was but one of 
many avowals of their own hierarchical pretensions. Hence also 
the hymns to Indra are mostly followed, in the family collections, 
by those addressed to the Visive Devfih (the “ all-gods ”) or to the 
Maruts, the warlike storm-gods and faithful companions of Indra, 
as the divine impersonations of the Aryan freemen, the vii or clan. 
But, while Indra and Agni are undoubtedly the favourite figures of 
the Vedic pantheon, there is reason to bcheve that these gods had 
but lately supplanted another group of deities who play a less 
prominent part in the hymns, vi2. Father Heaven (Dyaus Pitar, 
Tttin JTttTijp, Jupiter) ; Varuna (probably oi/pavbi)^ the all-embracing 
(esp. nocturnal) heavens ; Mitra (Zend. Mithra), the genial light of 
day ; and Savitar, the quickener, and Sfirya (^\iot), the vivifying 
sun. 

Of the Br&hmai}as that were handed down in the schools of the 
Dahvrtchas {t.e. " possessed of many verses ”), as the followers of 
the j^igveda are called, two have come down to us, viz. ^ 
those of the Aitareyms and the Kaushitakins. The . 

Aitareya - brdhmana ^ and the Kaushttaki- (or SSn- 
khdyana-) brdhmana evidently have for their groundwork ^ 
the same stock of traditional exegetic matter. They differ, however, 
considerably as regards both the arrangement of this matter and their 
stylistic handling of it, witifi the exception of the numerous legends 
common to both, in which the discrepancy is comparatively slight. 
There is also a certain amount of material peculiar to each of them. 
The Kaushitaka is^ upon the whole, far more concise in its style and 
more systematic m its arrangement — features which would lead 
one to infer that it is probably the more modem work of the two. 
It consists of thirty chapters [odhydya ) ; while the Aitareya ha.s 
forty, divided into eight books (or pentads, panchakAVoi five chapters 
each. The last ten adhy&yas of the latter work are, however, 
clearly a later addition — though they must have already formed part 
of it at the time of P&^ni (c. 400 b.c. ?), if, as seems probable, one 
of his grammatical sQtras, regulating the formation of the names of 
Br&hmaBas, consisting of thirty and forty adhy&yas, refers to these 
two works. In this last portion occurs the well-lcnown legend (also 
foupd in the Sftnkh&yana-sutra, but not in the Kaushitaki-brfihmana) 
of Sunah^pa, whom his fatlier Ajigarta sells and offers to slay, the 
recital of wluch formed part of the inauguration of kings. While 
the Aitareya deals almost exclusively with the Soma sacrifice, the 
Kaushitaka, in its first six chapters, treats of the several kinds of 
haviryajiia, or ofierings of rice, milk, ghee, &c., whereupon follows 
the Soma sacrifice in this way, that chapters 7-10 contain the 

g Tactical ceremonial and 11-30 the recitations (iastra) of the hotar. 

ftya^a, in the introduction to his commentary on the work, ascribes 
the Aitareya to the sage Mahid&sa Aitareya (i.«. son of Itarfi), also 
mentioned elsewhere as a philosopher ; and it seems likely enough 
that tills pt^rson arranged the Br&hmai>a and founded the school of 
the Aitareyins. Regarding the authorship of the sister work we 
have no inturmation, except that the opinion of the sage Kaushitaki 
is frequently rtdorred to in it as authoritative, and generally in 
opposition to the Paingya — the Br&hmana, it would secern, of a 
rival school, the Paingins. Probably, therefore, it is just what one 
of the manuscripts calls it — the Br&lima^ of S&nkh&yana (composed) 
in accordance with the views of Kaushitaki. 

Each of these two BrfthmaBas is supiilemented by a " forest- 
book,” or Arapyaka. The Aitareydranyaka " is not a uniform 
production. It consists of five books {dranyaka), three of wliich, 
the first and the last two, are of a liturgical nature, treating of the 
ceremony called mahdvraia, or great vow. The last of th^e books, 
composed in sOtra form, is, however, doubtless of later origin, and is, 
indeed, ascribed by native autliorities either to Saunaka or to AsvalA- 
yana. The second and third books, on the other hand, are purely 
speculative, and are also styled the Bahvftcha-brdhfna^u^amshaa. 
Again, the last four chapters of the second book are usually singled 

* Edited, with an English translation, by M. Haujg (2 vols., 
Bombay, 1863). An edition in Roman transliteration, with extracts 
from the commentary, has been published by Th. Aufrecht (Bonn, 
1879). 

* Edited by B. Lindner (Jena, 1887). 

• Edited, with Sftyapa's commentaiy, by Rfijendral&la Mitra, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica (1873-1876). The first three books have been 
translated by F. Max Mfiller in S,BJE. vol. i. A new edition of the 
work was published, with translation, by A. B. Keith (Oxford, I 909 )- 
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out 09 the Aitmeyopemiehad} ascribed, like its BriUima^a (and the 
first book), to Mahidfisa Aitareya ; and the third book is also 
referred to as the Saijihitd-upamshad, As regards the Kaushitakt- 
iranyaha^ this work consists of fifteen adhyftyas, the first two 
(treating of the mahftvrata ceremony) and the seventh and eighth 
of which correspond to the first, fifth, and third books of the 
Aitarcyftranyaka respectively, whilst the four adhyftyas usually 
inserted between them constitute the highly interesting Kaushttaku 
{brdhmanaA upamskad;^ of which we posseas two different re- 
censions! The remaining portions (9-15) of the Araoyaka treat of 
the vi^ airs, the internal Agnihotra, &c., ending wiUi the vaipsa, 
or succession of teachers. Of Kalpa-sutras , or manuals of sacrificial 
ceremonial,* composed for the use of the hotar priest, 
two different sets are in existence, tlie Aivaldyana- and 
^IgvedM. Sdnhhdyana-siUra. Each of these works follows one 
of the two Br&hmaijas of the |;tik as its chief authonty, viz. the 
Aitareya and Kanshitaka respectively. Both consist of a ^rauta- 
and a Grihya-sutra. Asvalftyana seems to have hved ateut the 
same time as Pftijini (? c. 400 B.c.)™his own teacher, .^aunuka, 
who completed the ^ik-prfttisftkhya, being probably intermediate 
between the great grammarian and Yftska, the autlior of the Nirukta. 
.‘^aunaka himself is said to have been the author of a }^rauta-.satra 
(which was, however, more of the nature of a Brfthmana) and to 
have destroyed it on seeing his pupil’s work. A Grihya-sDtra is 
still quoted under his name by later writers. The Asvalftyana 
jSrauta-sOtra ® consists of twelve, the Grihya of four, adhyftyas. 

Regarding ^ftnkhftyana .still less is known ; hut he, tor>, was 
doubtless a comparatively modern writer, who, like A 4 valftyana, 
founded a new school of ritualists. Hence the Kaushitaki-brfihmana, 
adopted (and perhaps improved) by him, also goes under his name, 
just as the Aitareya is sometimes called Asvalftyana-brfthmana. 
The ^ftnkhftyana J>rauta-sOtra consists of eighteen adhyftyas. The 
last two chapters of the work are, however, a later addition,* while 
tfie two preceding chapters, on the contrary, wesont a compara- 
tively archaic, hrfthmaria-like appearance. The Grihya-sdtra ^ 
consists of six chapters, the last two of which arc likewise later 
appendages. The Sdmbavya Gfihya-sutrat of which a single MS. 
is at present known, seems to be closely connected with the preceding 
work. Professor Biihler also refers to the l^igveda the Vdsishihti- 
dharma&dstra,^ compo.scd of mixed sfftras and couplets. 

A few works remain to be noticed, beanng chiefly on the textual 
form and traditionary records of the j^k-saiphitft. In our remarks 
on the Vcdftngas, the Prfttisftkhyas have already been referred to 
as the chief repositories of ^ikshft or Vedic phonetics. Among these 
works the Rik-prdtiMkhya^ occupies the first place. The original 
composition of this important work is ascribed to the same $dkalya 
from whom the vulgatc recension of the (i^ftkala) Saipliitft takes 
its name. He is also said to be the author of the existing Pada- 
pdtha {ix. the text-form in which each word is given unconnected 
with those that precede and follow it), which report may well 
be credited, since the pafla-text was cloubtless prepared with a 
view to an examination, such as is presented in the Prfttisftkhya, 
of the phonetic modifications undergone by word.s in their syntactic 
combination. In the PrfttiKftkhya itself, Sftkalya's father (or 
.‘5!ftkalya the elder) is also .several tirnes referred to as an authority 
on phonetics, though the younger Sftkalya is evidently regarded 
as having improved on hi.s father’s theories. Thus both father 
and son probably had a share in the formulation of the rules of 


‘ Edited and translated by Dr Rder, in the Hibl. Ind. I’he last 
chapter of the second book, not being commented upon by Sftyana, 
is probably a later addition. 

^ Translated by A. B. Keith (1908), who has also published (as 
an appendix to his ed. of the Aitareyftranyaka) the text of adhy. 
7-15 ; whilst W. F. Friedlftndcr edited adhy. i and 2 (1900). Cf. 
Keith, J.R.As.S. (1908), p. 363 sqq., where the date of tlic first 
and more original portion (adhy. i-K) is tentatively fixed at 600- 
550 B.C. 

* Text, commentary and translation published by E. B. Cowell, 
in the Bibl. Ind. Also a translation by F. Max Muller in S.BM. 
vol. i. 

* Cf. A. Hillebrandt, “ Ritual- Litteratur," in BUhler's Grundrtss 

(1897). 

“ Both works have been published with the commentary of 
Gftrgya Nftr&yaina, by narive scholars, in the Bibl. Ind. Also the 
text of the Grihya, with a German translation, by A. Stenzler. 

« See A. Weber’s analysis, Ind. Studten, ii. 288 seq. The work 
was edited by Hillebrandt, in Bibl. Ind. 

’ Edited, with a German translation, by H. Oldenberg (Ind. 
Stud. vol. XV.), who also gives an account of the Sftmbavya 
Grihya. An English translation in S.B.E. vol. xxix. by the uune 
scholar, who would assign the two .sfltra works to Sarvajna Sftn- 
khftyana, whilst the Brfthma^a (and Aranyaka) seem to him to have 
been imparted by Kahola Kaushltaki to Gun&khya S&nkhftyana. 

" Text with Krishpapanijhta's commentary, published at Benares ; 
also critically edited by A. A. Ftihrer (Bomlmy, 1883) ; translation 
by G. Bfihler in S.B.E. vol. xiv. 

* Edited, with a French translation, by A. Regnier, in the Journal 
asioHque (Z836-X858) ; also, with a German translation, by M. 
MiiUer (1869). 


pronunciation and modification of Vedic sounds. The complotio& 
or hnal arrangement of the ^^-prfttuftkhya, in its present form, is 
ascribed to Saunaka, the reputed teacher of X.«tvalftyana. , l^unaka, 
however, is merely a family name (" descendant of Sunaka '*), 

! which is given even to the rishi Gritsamada, to whom nearly the 
i whole, of the second ma^dalu^of the ^ik is attributed. How long 
after Sftkalya tills particular Saunaka lived we do not know ; but 
some generations at all events would seem to he between them, 

' considcung that in the meantime the Sftkalas, owing doubtless to 
minor differences on plyinetic points in the Satphitft text, had 
I split into several branches, to one of which, the SaiKira (or Saisi^lya) 
school, Saunaka belonged. While J^ftkalya is referred to both by 
: Yftska and Pftnini, neither of these wTitors mentions Saunaka It 
I seems, nevertheless, likely, for several reasons, that P&i.iini was 
; acquainted with Saunaka's work, though tlie point has by no 
I means been definitely settled. The ^ik-pr&tisftkhya is composed 
in mixed slokas, or couplets of various metres, a form of com- 
position for wlucli Saunaka seems to have had a spcnnal predilection. 
Besides the Prfttisftkhya, and the, Grihya-sQtra mentioned above, 
eight other works are ascribed to Saunaka, viz. the Brihaddevaid^^^ 
an account, in epic slokas, of the deities of the hymns, which supplies 
much valuable my thological information; ihoRtg’Vtdhdna^^^ a treatise, 
likewise in epic metre, on the magic effects of Vedic hymns and 
versos ; the Pdda-vtdhdna, a similar treatise, apparently no longer in 
existence ; and live different indexes or catalogues (anukramani) of 
the rishis, metres, deities, sections (anuvd/ta) and hymns of the Ijtig- 
veda. It is, however, doubtful whether the existing version of the 
Brihaddevatft is the original one ; and the ^igvidh&na would seem 
to be much more modem than Saunaka's time. As regards the 
Anukramanis, they seem all to have been composed in mixed slokas ; 
but, with the exception of the Anuvftkftnukramanl, they are only 
known from quotations, having btrn superseded by the Sarvdnu- 
Aramawi,**'* or complete index, of Kdtvdvana. Both these indexes 
have been commented upon by Shai;lguruhisliya, towards the end of 
the 12th century of our era. 

B. Sdma-veda . — The term sdman^ of uncertain derivation, denotes 
a solemn tunc or melody to be sung or chanted to a rich or venie. 
The set chants (stotra) of the Soma sacrifice are as a rule 
performed in triplets, either actually consisting of three 
different verses, or of two verses which, by the repetition 
of certain parts, are made, as it were, to form tliroe. 

The three verses are usually chanted to the same tunc ; but in certain 
cases two verses sung to the same tune had a different sAman enclosed 
between them. One and the same s&man or tune may thus be sung 
to many different verses ; but, as in teaching and practising the 
tunes the same verse was invariably used for a certain tune, the term 
" sftman,” as well as the special technical names of sftmans, arc not 
infrequently applied to the verses themselves witli which they wore 
ordinarily connected, just as one would quote the beginning of the 
text of an English hymn, when the tune usually sung to that hymn is 
meant. For a specimen of the way in which sftmans arc sung, see 
Burnell, Arsheyabrdhmana^ p. xlv. scej. 

The Indian chant somewhat resembles the Gregorian or Plain 
Chant. Each sftman is divided into five parts or phrases (prastdva, 
or prelude, &c.), the first four of which are distributed between the 
several chanters, while the finale (nidhana) is sung in unison by all 
of them. 

In accordance with the distinction between rich or text and 
sdman or tune, the sAman-hymnal consists of two parts, viz. thi; 
Sdmaveda-samhxtdf or collection of texts (rich) used tor making up 
sftman-hymns, and the Gdna, or tune-books, song-books. The 
textual matter of the Saiplutft consists of somewhat under Kkki 
different verses, selected from the ^ik-samhitft, with the exception 
of some seventy-five versos, some of which have been taken from 
Khila hymns, whilst others which also occur in the Atharvan or 
Yajurveda, os well as such not otherwise found, may perhaps have 
formed Dart of some other recension of the Rik. The Sdmaveda- 
samhitd is divided into two chief parts, the pUrvU’ (first) and the 
uttara- (second) drehiha. The second part conttiins the texts of 
the sftman-liymns, arranged in the order in which they are actually 
required for the stotras or chants of the various Soma sacrifices. 
The first part, on the other hand, contains the liody of tuiie-versc-s, 
or verses used for practising the several s&mans or tunes upon -the 
tunes themselves wing given in the Grdma-geya-gdna ( 4 .e. songs 
to be .sung in the village), the tune-book specially belonging to the 
Pfirvftrchika. Hence the latter includes all the first verses of those 
triplets of the second part which had special tunes peculiar to 
them, besides the texts of detached sftmans occasionally used 
outride the regular ceremonial, as well as s uch as were perhaps 

Edited, with translation, by A. A. Macdonell (2 vols.), in the 
Harvard Or. series (1904). 

Edited R. Meyer (Berlin, 1878). 

** Edited, with commentary, by A. A. Blacdonell (Oxford, i88(»). 

Burnell, Arsheyabrdhmana, p% xU. 

Edited and translated by J. Stevenson (1843) ; a critical 
edition, with German translation and glossary, was published by 
Th. Benfcy (284^ ; also an editiotn, with tlie Gftnas and Sftyana's 
commentary, by Sa^avrata Sftmftiraml, in the Bibl. Ind. in 5 vols. ; 
and Eng. trans. by R. H. T. Griffith (Benares, 1893). 
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DO lomnr required but had been so used at one t™ or other. “Die 
veriM^ the PQrv&rchika are arranged on much the same plan 
aa the famUy-booke of the ^-larphiU, viz. 

taining the vernea addresaed to Agni, Indra and Sorna {pav^ana) 
reapectivcly '-each section (conawUng of one, three, and one adhyftyaa 
resDcctiveJv) being again arranged according to the metres. Hence 
ttMpart JLiso cLS Chhandas- (metre) a»ckika. Over and above 
this natural arrangement of the two ftrehikas, there is a purely formal 
division of the texts into six and nine prapHthakas respectively, each 
of winch, in the first part, consists of ten decades (dasa^ of ver^, 
Weiiave two reajnsions of the Saqihit&, belonging to the Kanayaniya 
and Kauthuma schools, the latter of which is but imperfectly known, 
but seems to have differed but slightly from the other. Besides the 
BIX prapftihakas (or five adhyAyaa) of the I'urvarchika, some schools 
have an additional “ forest chapter, called the Aranyaka-samhita, 
tlu- tunes of wluch'--along with others apparently intended for being 
chanted by anchorites— arc partly contained in the Afanya-^&na. 
Besides the two t^ne-books belongmg to the Pflrvftrcliika, there are 
two others, the Vha-gdna (*' modification-songs ") and Vhya-gana, 
which follow the order of the Uttarftrehika, giving the several saman- 
hymns chanted at the Soma sacrifice, with the modifications the 
tunes undergo when ajiphed to texts other than those for which 
they were originally composed. TJie Saman hymnal, as it has come 
down to us, has evidently passed through a long course of develops 
mont. The practice of chanting probably goes back to very early 
times ; but the question whether any of the tunes, as given in the 
GAnas, and which of them, can lay claim to an exceptionally high 
antiquity will perhaps never receive a satisfactory answer. 

The title of hf&hmana is bestowed by the Chhandogas, or followers 
of the SAraav(.*da, on a considerable number of treatises. In accord- 
ance with the statements of some later wnters, their 
numlicr was usually fixed at eight ; but withm tlie last 
HMh BrAhmaiia has been recovered, while 

at least two others which are found quoted may yet be 
mMpMt. hrouglil to light in India. The majority of the SAmaveda- 
brAhma^as present, however, none of the characteristic features of 
other works of that class ; but they are rather of the nature of sutras 
and kindred treatises, with which they probably belong to the same 
period of literature, Moreover, the contents of these works— ^ 
might indeed be expected from the nature of the duties of the priests 
for whom they were intended— are of an extremely and and technical 
diaracter, though they all are doubtless of some importance, either 
for the textual criticism of the SaiphitA or on account of the legendary 
and other information they supply. These works are as follows : 
(i) the Td^ya-mahd’ (or Prau^a-) brdhmana} or " great " BrAh- 
mai^a— usually called Fanchavtftiia-brdhmana from its " consisting 
of twenty -five ” adhyAyaa - which treats of the duties of the udgAtars 
generally, and especioily of the various kinds of chants ; (2) the 
or " twenty -sixth," being a supplement to the preceding 
work -‘its last chapter, which also bears the title of Adbhuta-brdh- 
muiffa,'' or *' book of marvels," is rather interesting, as it treats of all 
manner of portents and evil influences, which it teaches how to avert 
by certain rites and charms ; (3) the Sdmavtdhdna* analogous to the 
^igvidhAna, descanting on the magic effects of the various sAmans ; 
(4) tlie Arsheya'brdkmana, a mere catalogue of the technical names of 
the sAmans in the order of the PArvArchika, known in two different 
recensions ; (5) the Devatddhydya, which treats of the deities of tlie 
sAmans; (6) the Chhdndogya-brdhmana, the last eight adhyAyas 
(3-io) of which constitute the important ChhAndogyopanishaa ; * 
(7) the SatnhUopamshad-brdhmana, treating of various subjects con- 
nected with chants; (8) the Vamia-brdhfnana^R mere Ust of the SAma- 
veda teachers. To these works has to be added the Jaiminiya- or 
Talavakdra-brdhmafta, which, though as yet only known by exists,® 
seems to stand much on a level with the BrAhmaj^iaR of the ^ik and 
Yajurvoda. A portion of it is the well-known Kona- (or Talavakdra-) 
upanishad,'* on &e nature of Brahman, os the supreme of deities. 

If the SAmaveda has thus its ample share of BrAhma^a-Uterature, 
though in part of a somewhat questionable character, it is not less 
richly supplied with sQtra-treatises, some of which prob- 
ably l^long to the oldest works of that class. There are 
three Srauta-sQtras, which attach themselves more or leas 
aatraa. closely to the Panchaviipia-brAhmapa ; Maiaka's Arshoya- 
halpa, which givos the beginnings of the sAmans in their sacrificial 


order, thus supplementing the Arsheya-brAhma^a, which enumerates 
their technical names ; and the Srauta-sAtras of Ldfydyana ® and 
Dfdhydya^a^ of the Kauthuma and RAuAyanlya schools respectively, 
which differ but little from each other, and form complete manuals 
of the duties of the udgAtars. Another sfitra, of an exegetic character, 
the Anupada-siUra, likewise follows the Psinchaviip^, the difficult 
passages of which it explains. Besides these, there are a considerable 
number of sAtras and kindred technical treatises bearing on the 
prosody and phonetics of the sAma-texts. The more important of 
them are — the Riktantra* apparently intended to serve as a PrAti- 
4 Akhva of the SAmaveda ; the Niddna-sufra,^^ a treatise on prosody ; 
the Pushpa- or Phulla-siUra, ascribed either to Gobhila or to Vara- 
ruchi, and treating of tlie phonetic modifications of the rich in tlie 
sAmans ; and the SdmeUanira, a treatise on chants of a very technical 
nature. Further, two GfihyorsiUraSs belonging to the SAmaveda, 
are hitherto known, viz. the Drdhydyana^grihya, ascribed to KhAdira, 
and that of Gobhila (who is al^ said to have composed a lirauta- 
sAtra), with a supplement, entitled Karmapradipa, by KAtyAyana. 
To the SAmaveda seems further to belong the Gautama-dharmaidstra}^ 
compo.sed in sAtras, and apparently the oldest existmg compendium 
of Hindu law. 

C. Yajur-veda. — This, the sacrificial Veda of the Adhvaryu priests, 
divides itself into an older and a younger branch, or, as they are 
usually called, the Black (krishna) and flie White {Sukla) 

Yajurveda. Tradition ascribes the foundation of the - 

Yajurvoda to the sage VaisampAyana. Of his disciples Yalarvodm. 
three are specially named, viz. Kafha, KalApin and YAska * 

Paingi, tlie last of whom again is stated to have communicated the 
sacrificial science to Tittin. How far lliis genealogy of teachers 
may be authentic cannot now lx* determined ; but certain it Ls that 
in accordance therewith we liave three old collections of Yajus- 
texts, viz. the Kdfhaka,^'^ the Kdldpaka or Maitriyanl SatphUd,^* 
and the Tattfirtya-saijthitd.^^ The KAthaka and KfilApaka are fre- 
quently mentioned together ; and the author of the “ great com- 
mentary " on PAijini once remarks tliat these works were taught 
in every village. The Kafhas and KAlApas are often referred to 
under the collective name of Charakas, which apparently means 
" wayfarers " or itinerant scholars ; but according to a later 
writer (Hemachandra) Charaka is no other than Vai^mpAyana 
him.seif, after whom his followers would have been thus called. 
From the Kafhas proper two or three schools seem early to have 
branched off, the PrAchya- (eastern) Kafhas and the Kapishfhala- 
Kathas, the text-recension of the latttir of whom has recently 
been discovered in the Kaptshthala-katha-samhitd, and probably 
also the ChArAyapIya-Kathas. The KAlApas also soon became sub- 
divided into numerous difierent schools. Thus from one of KalApin's 
immediate disciples, Handni, the HAridraviyos took their ongin, 
whose text-recension, the Hdridravika, is quoted together with tlu* 
KAthaka as early as in YAska's Nirukta ; but we do not know 
whether it differed much from the original KAlApa texts. As regards 
the Taittiriya-samhitA, that collection, too, in course of time gave 
rise to a number* of different schools, the text lianded down being 
that of the Apastambas ; while the contents of another recension, 
that of the Atreyas, are known from their Anukramani, which has 
been preserved. 

The four collections of old Yajus texts, so far known to us, while 
difiering more or less considerably in arrangement and verbal 
points, have the main mass of their textual matter in common. 
This common matter consists of both sacrificial prayers (yajus) in 
verse and prose, and exegetic or illustrative prose portions (brAh- 
ma^a). A prominent feature of the old Yajus texts, as compared 
with the other Vedas, is the constant intermixture of textual and 
exegetic portions. 'I'he Charakas and Taittiriyas thus do not 
recognize the distinction between SaiphitA and BrAhma^a in the 
sense of two separate coUecrions of texts, but they have only a 
SaiphitA, or collection, which includes hkewise the exegetic or 
BrAhmapa portions. The Taittiriyas seem at last to have been 
impressed with their want of a separate BrAhmana and to have set 
about supplying the deficiency in rather an awkward fashion: 
instead 01 separating from each other the textual and exegetic por- 
tions of their SaiphitA, they merely added to the latter a supplement 
(in three books), which shows the same mixed condition, and apphed 
to it the title of Taittiriya-brdhmana.^* But, though the mam body of 
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this work is manifestly of a supplementary nature, a portion of it 
may perhaps be old, and may once have formed part of the Saqihita, 
considering that the latter consists of seven ashfakas, instead of 
eight, as term r^uires, and t^t certain essential parts of the 
ceremomal handled in the Br&hmapa are entirely wanting in the 
Saiphiti. Attached to this work is the Tatittriya-dranyaka,^ in ten 
books, the hrst six of which are of a ritualistic nature, while of the 
remaining books the hrst three {j-9) form the T aiUmyopantshad 
(consisting of three parts, vix, the Siksh&valll or Saiphitopanishad, and 
the Anandavalli and Bhnguvalli, also called together tlie V&ruol- 
upanishad), and the last book forms the N&r&yaniya- (or Yftjhiki-) 
upanishad. 

The Maitr&yant Saiphitd, the identity of which with the original 
K&lftpaka has been proved pretty conclusively by Dr L, v. Schroder, 
who attributes the change of name of the K^l&pa-Maitr&yaniyas 
to Buddhist influences, consists of four books, attached to which is 
the Maitri- (or Matifiyam) upanishad.^ The Kdlhaka, on the oilier 
hand, consists of five parts, the last two of which, however, are per> 
haps later additions, containing merely the prayers of the hotar 
priest, and those used at the horse-sacrifice. There is, moreover, the 
beautiful Katha- or Kdthaka-upamshady'^ which is also, and more 
usually, ascribed to the Atharvaveda, and which seems to show a 
decided leaning towards S&nkhya-Voga notions. 

The defective arrangement of the Yajus texts was at last remedied 
by a different school of Adhvaryus, the V&jasaneyins. The reputed 
originator of tins school and its text-recension is '^'ILjha- 
valkya N'fljasaneya (.son of Vajasani). 'I'he result of the 
rearrangement of the texts was a collection of sacrificial 
tpaniras, the Vdjasaneyi-sainhtidt and a Brahmai;ia, the 
Satafatha. On account of the greater lucidity of tins 
arrangement, the Vajasancyins called their texts the White (or clear) 
Yajurveda — the name of Black (or obscure) Yajus being for opposite 
reasons applied to the Charaka texts. Both the Satuhita and 
Brahma^a of the Vajasaneyitis liave come down to us in two different 
recensions, viz. those of the Mddhvandina and K&nva schools , and we 
find besides a considerable numberof quotations from a Vajasaneyuka, 
from which we cannot doubt that there must have been at least one 
other recension of the .Satapatha-braiimaija. The difference iH iwt'cn 
the two extant recensions is, on the w’hole, but .slight as regards the 
subject-matter ; but m point of diction it is quite sulheient to moke a 
comparison especiallj' interesting from a philological point of view. 
Which of the two versions may be the more ongiual cannot as yet be 
determined ; but the phonetic and grammatical dificrences will 
probably have to be accounted for by a geograpliical separation of 
the two schools rather than by a difterence of age. In several 
points of diflcrence the Kk^va recension agrees with the practice of 
tlie Jj^ik-saiphitk, and there probably was some connexion between 
the \'aju.s .school of Kkuvas and the famous family of rishis of that 
name to which the eighth maijdala of th<* Rik is attributed. 

'rile V(ljai>anevi~}>ainhila “ consists of forty adhyUyas, tlic fir.st 
eighteen of which contain the formulas of the ordinary sacrifices. 
I'hc last fifteen adhy&yas are doubtless a later addition — as may 
also be the case as regards the preceding seven chapters. The Ia.st 
adhv&ya is commonly known under the title of V&jasaneyi-saqilutfi. 
(or Isivausya-) upanishad.® Its object seems to be to point out the 
Iruitlessness of mere works, and to insist 011 the necessity of man's 
.iCfpnring a knowledge of the supreme spirit. Tlie sacnficial texts 
of the Adhvaryus consist, in about equal parts, of verses (rich) and 
prose formulas (yajus). The majority of tlie lormer occur Ukewise 
in the* l^ik-sarphita, iroih which they were doubtless extracted. 
Not infrequently, however, tliey show considerable discrepancies 
of reading, which may be explained partly from a difference of 
recension and partly as the result of the adaptation of these verses 
to their special sacrifiaal pur^iose. As regards the prose formulas, 
though only a few of them are actually referred to in the i^ik, it is 
quite possible that many of them may Ik; of high antiquity. 

riie Satapatha-brdhmana,’’ or Brftlunaiia of a hundred paths, deriveb 
its name from the fact of its consisting of 100 lectures (adhySya), 
BrMbmmam divided by the Mfldhyandinas into fourteen, by 

at White Kfinvas into seventeen books (kinda). The first nine 
Yalmr* books of the former, corresponding to the first eleven of 
the KAnvas, and consisting of sixty adliy&yas, form a 
kind of running commentary on tlie first eighteen books 
of the Vaj.-Saiphitt; and it has been plausibly suggested by 
Professor Weber that this portion of the Brfihma^ rnay be referred 
to m the Mah&bhflshya or Pftn. iv. 2, 60, where a Satapatha and 

> Ed. R. Mitra, Bibl. Ind. ; H. N. Apte, Anand. Ser. (1898), 
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trans. by R, H. T. Griffith (Benares, 1899). 
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a Shashti-patha (i.#. *' consisting of fio paths ") are mentioned 
together as objects of study, and that con.s^uently it may at one 
time have formed an independent work. This view is also supported 
by the circumstance that of the remaining five books (10-14) of the 
Mi^yandinas the third is called the middle one (madhyama) ; 
while the K&uvas apply tlie same epithet to tlie middlemost of the 
five books (12-16) preceding their last one. This last b^k would 
thus seem to be treated by them as a second supjilvmeut, and not 
without reason, as it is of the Upanishad order, and bears the special 
title ol Bfihad- (groat) dtaftyaka ; " the last six chapters of which are 
the BrihadArai^yaka-upanishad,® the most imporriuit of all Ujopui- 
shads. Except m books 6-10 (M.), which treat of the construction of 
fire-altars, and recognize the sage S&uddya os their chi^ authority, 
Vftjftavalkya's opmion is frei^uently relerrcd to in the Satapatha as 
authoritative. This is especially the case in the later books, part 
of the Brihad-kra^iyaka J>eing even called Yaiflavalklya-kkiiiia. As 
regards the age of the Satopatlia, the probabiht> is tliat the mam 
body* of the work is con.siderably older tliaii the iime of PApiiii, but 
Uiat some of its latter parts were considered by Pk^iini’s critic KAtyA- 
yana to be of about the same agt* as, or not much older than, PApiiu. 
Even those portioius had probably been long 111 existence before 
lliey obtained recognition as part of the canon ol the Wlute Yajus. 

'I'he contemptuous manner m which the doctrines of the Charaka- 
adhvaryus are repeatedly ammadverted upon in the ,Satiq)atha 
betrays not a httle of tlie odtum theologuum on the pari ol the 
divines ol the VAjasaneyins towards their brethren ol the older 
schools. Nor was their animosity confined to mere literary war- 
fare, but they seem to have striven by every means to gain ascendancy 
over their rivals. Ihe consohdation of the BrAlimanical hierarchy 
and the institution of a conimun system of ritual worslup, which 
called forth tlie hturgical Vedic collections, were doubtless consum- 
mated in the so-called Madhya-desa, or “ midland," lying between 
the Sarasvati and the confluence ol the Yamunfi and GaiigA ; and 
more especially m its western part, the Kuru-kslictra, or land of tlie 
Kurus, with the adjoining territory of Ihe PanchAlas, between the 
YamuuA and GangA. From thence the original schiKils of Vaidik 
ntualism gradually extended their sjihcre over tlu; adjacent i>arta. 
'I'he Charakas seem for a long time to have held sway in tlie western 
and north-western regions ; while the Taittiriyas in course of time 
spread over the whole ol the jicninsula south of the NarmadA (Ner- 
budda), where their ritual has remained j)re-eminently the object of 
study till comparatively recent times, 'the Vaiasaueyins, on the 
other hand, having first gamed a footing m the lands on the lower 
Ganges, cliiefly, it would seem, through the jiatrouage of King Janaka 
of Videlia, tlience gradually worked their way westwards, and eventu- 
ally succeeded in suiu*r.sedmg the older schools north ol the 'V^mdhya, 
with the exception of some isolated places where even now lamihes 
of BrAhmans are met with which proic.S8 to follow the old SaiphitAs. 

In Kalpa-sutrm the Black Yajurveda is particularly rich ; but, 
owing to the circumstances just indicated, they are almo.st entirely 
confined to the Taittiriya school. "I he only .Sruutu-sfltra _ ’ 

of a Cliaraka school which has hitherto bt*^! recovered is 
that of the MAnavas, a subdivision of the MaitrAyaijiyas. 

'fhe MSnava-&rauia-sutra seems to con.sisl of eleven 
books, the first nine, of which treat of the sacrificial ritual, while the 
lentil contains the Sulva-sfitra ; and the eleventh is made up of a 
number of supplements {pari-iishfa). 'The Mdnava-gjrihya-suira^^ is 
likewise m existence ; but so far nothing is known, save one or two 
quotation.s, of a M dnava-dharma-sutra, tlie discovery of which might 
be expected to solve some important questions regarding the de- 
velopment of Indian law. Of sfitra-works belonging to the Kaflias, 
a single treatise, the [C hdrdyantya-) Kdfhaka-grihya-siUfa, is known ; 
while Dr Jolly considers the Vtshi^u-smf'iti,^^ a compendium of law, 
composed m mixed sQtras and slokas, to be notliing out a Vaishpava 
recast of the KAthaka-dharma-sQtra, whicln in its original form, 
seems no longer to exi-st. As regards the Taittiriyas, the Kalpa- 
sQtra most widely accepted among them was that of Apastaiuba, 
to whose school, as we have seen, was also due our existing recension 
of the Taittiriya-saiphitA. I'he Apastamba-kalpa-sutfa consists 
of thirty praSna (questions) ; the first twenty-five of these con- 
stitute the Srauta-sutra ; 26 and 27 the Grijiya-sfitra ; 28 and 29 

tlie Dharma-bfitra ; and the last the ' Hulva-sQtra. Professor 
Bilhler has tried to fix tlie date of this work somewhere between the 
5th and 3rd centuries b.c. ; but it can hardly yet be considered as 
definitely settled. Considerably more ancient than this work are the 

® The text, with isankara's commentary, and an English trans- 
lation published by E. R6er, Bibl. Ind. 

• 'Trans, by F. M. Muller, S.B.E. vol. xv., and others. 
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Goldstucker's supervision. 
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BMtdhUfytnut-kaipa-sQira} which consists of the same principal divi- 
sions, and the Bharadvaja-sutra. of which, however, only a few por- 
tions have as vet licen discovered. The Htranyakeit-siUra,^ which is 
more modern than that of Apastamba, from which it differs but litUe, 
is likewise fiaamentary, as is also the Vaikhinasa-stitra ; » while 
several other Kalpa-sfltras, esjiecially that of Laugakshi, are found 
quoted. The recognized comjiendium of the White Yajus ritual is 
thr .^rauia-sutra of KityHy^na* in twenty-six adhyftyas. This 
work i.s supplemented by a large number of secondary treatises, 
likewise attributed to K&tyayana, among which may be mentioned 
the ^harai^a-vyuha,^ a statistical account of the Vedic schools, 
which unfortunately has come down to us in a very unsatisfactory 
.state of prc.servation. A manual of domestic rites, closely connected 
with Katyflyana's work, is the Kitlya-^nhya-sutra,^ asenbed to 
Paraskam’ To Kityayana we further owe the V ajasaneyi-pfdU- 
mkhva^ and a catalogue {anukramant) of the White Yajus texts. 
As regards the former work, it is still doubtful whether (with Weber) 
we have to consider it as older than Pariini, or whether (with Gold- 
stucker and M. Muller) we are to identify its author with Pacini’s 
critic. The only existing Prati^akliya " of the Black Yajus belongs 
to the Taittirfyas. Its author is unknown, and it confines itself 
entirely to the Taittiriya-saiphita, to the exclusion of the Hrahmaoa 
and Aranyaka. 

D. Atharva-veda.—Thc Atharvan was the latest of Vedic col- 
lections to be recognized as part of the sacred canon. 1‘hat it is 
... also the youngest Veda is proved by its language, wliich 

Ixith from a lexical and a grammatical point of view, 
•smbHi* intermediate stage between the mam body of 

^ the Pik and the Brghmana period. In regard also to 
the nature of its contents, and the spirit which pervades them, this 
Vedic collection occupies a ]>osition apart from the others. Whilst 
the older Vedas seem clearly to reflect the recognized religious notions 
and practices of the upper, and so to speak, respectable classes of the 
Aryan tribes, as jealously watched over by a priesthood deeply 
interested in the undiminished maintenance of the traditional 
observances, the fourth Veda, on the other hand, deals mainly with 
all manner of superstitious practices such as have at all times found 
a fertile soil in the lower strata of primitive and less advanced 
peoples, and are even apt, below the surface, to maintain their 
tenacious hold on the popular mind in comparatively civilized com- 
munities. Though the constant intermingling with the aboriginal 
tribes may well be believed to have exercised a deteriorating in- 
fluence on the Vedic people in this respect, it can scarcely be doubted 
that superstitious practices of the kind revealed by the Atharvan 
and the tenth booK of the Rik must at all times have obtained 
amongst the A^an people, and that they only came to the surface 
when they received the stamp of recognized forms of popular belief 
by the admission of these collections of spells and incantations into 
the sacred canon. If in this phase of superstitious belief the old 
gods still find a place, tlieir character has visibly changed so as to be 
more in accordance with those mystic rites and magic performances 
and the pari they are called upon to play in them, as tne promoters 
of the votary’s cabalistic practices and the averters of the malicious 
designs of mortal enemies and the demoniac influences to which he 
would ascribe his fears and failures as well as his bodily ailments. 
The fourth Veda may thus be said to supplement in a remarkable 
manner the picture of the domestic life of the Vedic Aryan as pre- 
sented in the Gpihya-sfltras or house-rules ; for whilst these deal 
only with the orderly aspects of the daily duties and periodic ob- 
servances in the life of the respectable householder, the Atharvaveda 
allows us a deep insight into " the obscurer relations and emotions 
of human life " ; and, it may with truth be said that " the literary 
diUgonce of the Hindus has in this instance preserved a document of 
priceless value for the Institutional history of early India as well as 
tor the cthnologjical history of the human race (M. Bloomfleld). 
It is worthy of note that the Atharvaveda is practically unknown 
in the south of India.** 

This body of spells and hymns is traditionally associated with 
two old mythic priestly famihes, the Atharvans and Angiras, their 
names, in the plural, serving either singly or combined (Atharv&n- 

‘ The ^ulva-stltra has been published, with the commentary of 
Kapardiavimin, and a translation by G. Thibaut, in the Benares 
Pandit (1875). The Dhanha-sfltra has been edited by E. Hultzsch 
1884), and translated by G. Bflhler, S.B.E. xiv. 
the H. Gfihya-sOtra, ed. J. Kirste (Vienna, 1889) ; tran.s. 
H. Olden^rg, S.B.E. vol. xxx. 

• An account of the Vaikh. Dharmasfltra given by T. Bloch 
(Vienna, 1896). 

• Edited by A. Weber, 1838. 

• Weber, Ind. Stud. iii. 

• Text and German translation by A. Stenzler. 

’ Edited, with Uvata's commentaiy, and a German translation, by 
A. Weber, Ind. Stud. iv. ; another ed. in Benares Sansk. Scr. (1888). 

• The work has been published by W. D. Whitney, with a trans- 
lation and a commentary by an unxnown author, called Tribh&sh- 
yaratna, i.e. “ jewel of the three commentaries,*' it being founded on 
three older commentaries by Vararuchi (? Kfttyayana), Mahisfaeya 
and Atreya. 

• A. Burnell, Classif. Tndix of Tanjwe Sansk. MSS. p. 37. 
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girasas) as the oldest appellation of the collection. The two families 
or classes of priests are by tradition connected with the service of 
the sacred fire ; but whilst the Atharvans seem to have devoted 
themselves to the auspicipus aspects of the flre-cult and the per- 
formance of propitiatory rites, the Angiras, on the other hand, are 
represented as having been mainly engaged in the uncanny practices 
of sorcery and exorcism. Instead of the Atharvans, another mythic 
family, the Bhrigus, are similarly connected with the Angiras 
(Bhrigvangirasas) as the depositaries of tliis mystic science. In 
course of time the lore of the Atharvans came also to have applied 
to it the title of Brahmaveda ; a designation which was apparently 
meant to be understood both in the sense of the Veda of thew^man 

S nest or superintendent of the sacrifice, and in that of the lore of the 
irahma or sacred (magic) word, and the supreme deity it is sup- 
posed to embody. The current text of the Atharva’Samhit&^^— 
apparently the recension of the J^aunaka school - -consists* of some 
750 different pieces, about five-sixths of which is in various metres, 
the remaining portion being in prose. The whole mass is divided 
into twenty books. The principle of distribution is for the most 
part a merely formal one, in books i.-xiii. pieces of the same or about 
the same number of verses being placed together in the same book. 
The next five books, xiv.-xviii., have each its own special subject : 
XIV. treats of marnage and sexual union ; xv., in prose, of the Vrfltya, 
or rehgious vagrant; xvi. consists chiefly of prose formulas of 
conjuration ; xvii. of a lengthy mystic hymn ; and xviii. contains 
all that relates to death and funeral rites. Of the last two books no 
account is taken in the Atharva-pratisakhya, and they indeed stand 
clearly in the relation of supplements to the original collection. 
The nineteenth book evidently was the result of a subsequent 
gleaning of pieces similar to those ol the earlier Ixioks, which had 
probably escaped the collectors' attention ; wliile the last book, 
consisting almost entirely of hymns to Indra, taken from the Rik- 
.saijihita, is nothing more than a hturgical manual of recitations ‘and 
chants required at the Soma sacrifice ; its only original portion being 
the ten so-called kuntdpa hymns (127-13O), consisting partly of 
laudatory recitals of generous patrons of sacrificial priests and 
partly of riddles and didactic subjects. 

The Atharvan has come down to us in a much less satisfactory 
state of preservation than any of the other Saiphil&s, and its inter- 
pretation, which offers considerable difficulties on account of numer- 
ous popular and out-of-the-way expressions, has so far received 
comjmratively little aid from native sources. Less help, in this 
respect, than might have been expected, is afforded by a recently 
published commentary professing to have been composed by Sfiyana 
AchArya ; serious doubts have indeed been thrown on the authenti- 
city of its ascription to the famous Vedic excgetic. Of very con- 
siderable importance, on the other hand, was the discovery in 
Kashmir of a second recension of the Atharya-samhitA, contained 
m a single birch-bark MS., written in the SAradA character, and 
lately made available by an excellent chromo-photographic repro- 
duction. This new recension ascribed in the colophons of the MS. 
to the PaippalAda school, consists likewise of twenty books (kAiii^a), 
but both in textual matter and in its arrangement it differs very 
much from the current text. A considerable portion of the latter, 
including the whole of the eighteenth book, is wanting ; while the 
hymns of the nineteenth book are for the most part found also in 
this text, though not as a separate book, but scattered over the 
whole collection. The twentieth book is wanting, with the exception 
of a few of the verses not taken from the ^ik. As a set-off to these 
shortcomings the new version offers, however, a good deal of fresh 
matter, amounting to about one-sixth of the whole. From the 
MahAbhAshya and other works quoting as the beginning of the 
Atharva-samhitA a verse that coincides with the first verse of the 
sixth hymn’ of the currefit text, it has long been known that at 
least one other recension must have existed ; but the first leaf of 
the Kashmir MS. having been lost, it cannot be determined whether 
the new recension (as seems all but certain) corresponds to the one 
referred to in those works. 

The only BrAhmana of the Atharvan, the Gopatha-brdhmai^a,^’^ 
is doubtless one of the most modem and least important works 
of its class. It consists of two parts, the first of wmeh . 
contains cosmogonic speculations, interspersed with 
legends, mostly adapted from other BrAhmaijas, andT^Jf* 
general instructions on religious duties and observances ; 
while the second part treats, in a very desultory manner, of various 
points of the sacx^cial ceremonial. 

Edited by Professors Roth and Whitney (1850) ; with SAyana’s 
commentary, by Shankar P. Pandit (4 vols., Bombay, 1895-1898). 
Index verborum, by Whitney, in /. Am. Or. S. vol. xii., Eng. trans. 
by R. H. T. Griffith (in verse) (2 vols., Benares, 1897) ; by W. D. 
\^tney (with a critical and exegetical commentary), revised and 
edited by Ch. R. Lanman (2 vols., Harvard Or. Ser., 1905); and (with 
some omissions) by M. Bloomfield, S.B.E. vol. xlii. ; cf. also Bloom- 
field, " The Atharvaveda,** in B^hier*s Encycl. (1899V 
“ The first account of a copy of it was given by Professor R. v. 
Roth, in his academic dissertation, " Der Atharvaveda in Kaschmir '* 
(187 O. The reproduction on 344 plates, edited by M. Bloomfield 
and R. Garbe (Wtimore, 1901). 

Edited in the Bibl. Ind. by RAjendralAla Mitra. 
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The Kalpa’SQtraft belongiag to this Veda comprise both a maaua] 
of srauta ntes, the Vaitina-siUraj^ and a manual of domestic ntes, 
A4hm Kauiika-sutra? The latter treatise is not only the 

more interesting of the two, but also the more ancient, 
being actually quoted in the other. The teacher Kausika 
sarets. ^ repeatedly referred to in the work on points of ceremomal 
doctrine. Connected with this SOtra are upwards of seventy Pauii&k- 
tas* or supplementary treatises, mostly in metrical form, on various 
subjects bearing on the performance of grihya rites. The last sfltra- 
work to be noticed in connexion with this Veda is the SannahiyS 


ChaturOdhydytkd* bemg a Pratiilkhya of the Atharva-saqihita, so 
called from its consisting of four lectures (adhyAya). Although 
Saunaka can liardly be credited with being the actual author of the 
work, considering that his opinion is rejected in the only rule where 
his name appears, there is no reason to doubt that it chiefly em- 
bodies the phonetic theories of that teacher, which were afterwards 
perfected by members of his school. Whether this Saunaka is 
identical with the writer of that name to whom the final redaction 
of the sakalapratLHikhya of the ^ik is ascribed is not known ; but 
it is worthy of note that on at least two jioints where ^ftkalya is 
quoted by Pftnini, the Chatur&dhyftyik& seems to be referred to 
rather than the ^k-pratisfikhya. Saunaka is ouoted once in the 
Vajasaneyi-pratisakhya ; and it is possible tliat Katy^yana had the 
Chaturadhyayika in view, though nis reference docs not quite tally 
with the respective rule of that work. 

Another class of writings already alluded to as traditionally 
connected with the Atharvaveda are the numerous Vpamshads 
which do not specially attach themselves to one or other 
of the Saiphitas or Brahmanas of the other Vedas. The 
Atharvana-upanishads, mostly composed in slokas, may 
be roughly divided into two classes, viz. those of a purely speculative 
or general pantheistic character, treating chiefly of the nature of 
the supreme spirit, and the means of attaining to union therewith, 
and those of a sectarian tendency. Of the former category, a limited 
number — such as the Prasna, Muiidaka, and MandOkya-upanishada 
— have probably to be assigned to the later period of Vedic hteraturc ; 
whilst the others presuppose more or less distinctly the existence 
of some fully developed system of philosophy, especially the VedfiLnla 
or the Yoga. The sectarian Upanishads, on the other hand — 
identifying the supreme spirit either with one of the forms of Vishiju 
(such as the Nfiriyaua, Nrisimha-tfLpaniya, K&ma-i&panlya, GopfLla- 
ts.panlya Upanishads), or witii Siva (e.g. the Rudropamshad) , or witli 
some other deity - belong to poat-Vedic times. 


2 . The Classical Period 

The Classtcal Literature of India is almost entirely a product 
of artificial growth, in the sense that its vehicle was not the 
language of the general body of the people, but of a small and 
educated class. It would scarcely be possible, even approxi- 
mately, to fix the time when the literary idiom ceased to be 
understood by the common people. We only know that in the 
3rd century li.c. there existed several dialects in different parts 
of northern India which differed considerably from the Sanskrit ; 
and Buddhist tradition states that Gautama S^yamuni himself, 
in the 6th century b.c., used the local dialect of Magadha (Behar) 
for preaching his new doctrine. Not unlikely, indeed, popular 
dialects, differing perhaps but slightly from one anotiier, may 
have existed as early as the time of the Vedic hymns, when the 
Indo-Aryans, divided into clans and tribes, occupied the Land 
of the Seven Rivers ; but such dialects must have sprung up 
after the extension of the Aryan sway and language over the 
whole breadth of northern India. But there is no reason why, 
even with the existence of local dialects, the literary language 
should not have kept in touch with the people in India, as else- 
where, save for the fact that from a certain time that language 
remained altogether stationary, allowing the vernacular directs 
more and more to diverge from it. Although linguistic research 
had been successfully carried on in India for centuries, the actual 
grammatical fixation of ! Sanskrit seems to have taken place about 
contemporaneously with the first spread of Buddhism ; and 

1 Text and a German translation published by R. Garbe (1878) ; 
German trans. by W. Caland (1910). 

° This difficult treatise has been published with extracts from 
commentaries by Professor Bloomfield. Two sections of it had 
been printed and translated by A. Weber, " Omina ct Portenta " 

(1859). 

* These tracts have been edited by G. M. Bolling and J. v. 
Negelein, part i. (1909)- 

* Editra and translated by W. D. ^Tiitncy. 

* For a full list of existing translations of and essays on the 
Upankffiads, see Intr^. to A&x Miiller's Upanishads,'* S.B.E, i. 
Ct. also P. Deussen, Sechtig Upanishads (1897). 


indeed that popular religious movement undoubtedly exercised 
a powerful influence on the linguistic development of India. 

A. Poatieal Literature. 

I. Epic Poems.— The Hindus, like the Greeks, possess two 
great national epics, the Mahdbhdraia and the Rdmdyana. 
The Mahdbhdraia t.e. “the great* (poem or talc) of 
the Bharatas,” is not so much a uniform epic poem as 
a miscellaneous collection of poetiy, consisting of a 
heterogeneous mass of legcndarv^ and didactic matter, • 
worked into and round a central heri)ir narrative. The author- 
ship of this work is aptly attributed to Vyfisa, “ the arranger,” 
the personification of Indian diaskeuasis. Only the bare outline 
of the leading story can here be given. 

In the royal line of Ha.stinapuni (the ancient I>elhi) — claiming 
descent from the moon, and hence called the Lunar race (soma- 
vaiji^)i and counting among its ancestors King Bliarata, after 
whom India is called Bharata-vorsha (land of the Hharatas) — tlic 
succession lay lie tween two brothers, when Dhpiorashtru, the cider, 
being blind, had to make way for his brother rftT.uiln. After a tin^ 
the latter retired to the forest to pass the remainder ol his life in 
hunting ; and Dhritarftshtra assumed the government, assisted by 
his uncle Bhishma, the Nestor of the poem. After some years 
P&iidu died, leaving five sons, vu. Vudliishthira, Bhima and 
.\rjuna by hi.s chief wife Kunti, and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva 
by Mftdri. The latter having burnt herself along with her dead 
husband, Kunti returned with the five princes to HastiuApura, and 
was well received by the king, who oflered to have his nephews 
brought up together witli his own sons, of whom he had a hundred, 
Duryodhana being the eldest. From their great-grandfather Kuru 
both families are called Kattravas ; but for distinction that name is 
more usually applied to the sons of Dhritar&shtra, while their 
cousins, as the younger Ime, are named, after their father, Pdndavas. 
The rivalry and varying fortunes of the.se two houses form the 
main plot of the great epopee. The l^anqlii princes soon proved 
themselves greatly superior to their cousins; and Yudhishthira, 
the eldest of them all, was to be appointed heir-am>arent. But, 
by his son’s advice, the king, good-natured but weak, induced his 
nephews for a time to retire from court and reside at a house where 
the un.scrupulous Duryodhana meant to destroy them. They 
escaped, however, and passed some time in the iorest with their 
mother. Here Draupadi, daughter of King Drupada of PanchUa, 
won by Arjuna in open contest, became the wife of the five brothers, 
On that occasion they also met their cousin, Kunti's nephew, the 
famous Yadava prince Krishna of Dvaraka, who ever afterwards 
remained their taithful fhend and confidential adviser. Dhrita- 
rashtra now resolved to divide the kingdom between the two houses ; 
whereupon the Panina vas built for themselves the city of Indraprastha 
(on the site of the moderi* Dellii). After a time of great prosperity, 
Yudhishthira, in a game of dice, lost everything to Duryodhana, 
when it was settled that the Pani^avas should retire to the forest 
for twelve years, but should afterwards be restored to their kingdom 
if they succeeded in passing an additional year in dtsgui.se, without 
being recognized by any one. During their forest-life they met with 
many adventures, among which may be mentioned their encounter 
with King Jayadratha of Chedi, who had carried ofl Draupadi 
from their hermitage. After tlie twelfth year had expired they 
leave the forest, and, assuming various disguises, take service at 
the court of King Virata of Matsya. Here all goes well for a time 
till the Queen’s brother KIchaka, a great warrior and commander of 
the royal forces, falls in love with Draupadi, and is slain by Bhima. 
The Kauravas, profiting by Kichaka's death, now invade the 
Matsyan kingdom, when the PAnd^vas side with King Vir&tA) ^nd 
there ensues, on the field of Kurukshetra, during eighteen days, a 
scries of fierce battles, ending in the annihilation of the Kauravas. 
Yudhishthira now at last becomes yuva-rAja, and eventually king — 
DhiitarAshtra having resigned and retired with his wife and Kunti 
to the forest, where ^ev soon aiter pt*rish in a conflagration. Learn- 
ing also the death of Kfishpa, Y udlushthira himself at last becomes 
tired of life and resigns his crown ; and the five princes, with their 
faithful wife, and a dog that joins them, set out for Mount Meru, 
to seek admission to Indra's heaven. On the way one by one drops 
ofl, till Yudhishthira alone, with the dog, reaches the gate of heaven ; 
but, the dog being refused admittance, the king declines entering 

" Three complete Indian editions, the handiest in 4 vols., includ- 
ing the Harivai)i8a (Calcutta, 1834-1839) ; a Bombay edition, with 
NUakaptlia's commentary (1863) ; and a third, in Telugu characters, 
containing the Southern recension (Madras, 1855-1860). Another 
Southern edition, in NAgari, is now appearing at Bombay, edited 
by Krishnacharya and Vyasacharya of Kumbakonam. An English 
translation has been brought out at Calcutta by Pratap Chundra 
Roy (1883-1894) : and another by M. N. Dull (5 vols., Calcutta. 
18^; whilst numerous ^isodes have been printed and translatea 
by European scholars. For a critical analysis of this epic consult 
A. Holtzmann, Das Mahdbhdrata (4 vols., Kiel, 1892-1895) ; W. 
Hopkins, The Great Epic of India (New York, 1902). 
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wHbont It, when th« dog turw o«t to be no othw 
Juittioe himself, having assumed that form to ® 

ccmstonc^ But, finding neither his wife nor his ^^othersm heaven 
and ^inff told that they are in the nether world to expiate their 
sins, the ling insists on shanng their fate, when ^s, too, proves a 
trial, and they arc all rcumted to enjoy perpetual bhss. 

The complete work consists of upwards of 1^,000 couplets-- 
its contents thus being nearly eight times the bulk the lltad 
and Odyssey combined. It is divided into eighteen books, mcI 
a simplement, entitled Harivarp^, or genealogy of the god Han 
(Kfishpu- Vishnu). In the introduction, Vyfisa, bemg about to 
dictate the poem, is made to say (i. 81 ) that so far he and some 
of his disciples knew 8800 couplets ; and farther on (i. 101) he 
is said to have composed the collection relating to the Bhfiratos 
{IMrata samhitd), and called the Bhdraiam, which, not including 
the epi'»odes, consisted of 24,000 slokas. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the portion relating to the feud of the rival houses con- 
stitutes somewhere between a fourth and a fifth of the work ; 
and it is by no means improbable that this portion once formed 
a separate poem, called the Bhdrata. But, whether the former 
.statement is to be understood as implying the existence, at a still 
earlier time, of a yet shorter version of about one-third of the 
present extent of the leading narrative, cannot nowbe determined. 
While some of the episodes are so loosely connected with the 
story as to be readily severed from it, others are so closely inter- 
woven with it that their removal would seriously injure the very 
texture of the work. Tliis, however, only shows that the original 
poem must have undergone some kind of revision, or perhaps 
repeated revision.s. That such has indeed taken place, at the 
hand of Brahmans, for sectarian and caste purposes, cannot be 
doubted. According to Lassen’s opinion,^ which has been very 
generally accepted by scholars, the main story of the poem would 
be based on historical events, viz. on a destructive war waged 
between the two neighbouring peoples of the Kurus and Pan- 
chaias, who occupied the western and eastern parts of the 
Madhyade.sa (or middle land ” between the Ganges and Jumna) 
respectively, and ending in the overthrow of the Kuru dynasty. 
On the original accounts of these events— perhaps handed down 
in the form of lay.s or sagas — the Pandava element would 
subsequently have been grafted as calculated to promote the 
class interests of the Brahmanical revisers. It is certainly a 
strange coincidence that the five Pfindava princes should have 
taken to wife the daughter of the king of the Panchfilas, and 
thus have linked their fortunes to a people which is represented, 
in accordance with its name, to have consisted of five (pancha) 
tribes. 


The earliest direct information regarding the existence of epic 
poetry in India is contained in a pas.sage of Dion Chrysostom 
(f. A.D. 80), according to which “ even among the Indians, they 
say, Homer’s poetry is sung, having been translated by them 
into their own dialect and tongue ” ; and “ the Indians are well 
acquainted with the sufferings of Priam, the lamentations and 
wails of Andromaclie and Hecuba, and the prowess of Achilles 
and Hector.” Now, although these allusions would suit either 
poem, they seem to correspond best to certain incidents in the 
Mahdbh&ratay especially as no direct mention is made of a warlike 
expedition to a remote island for the rescue of an abducted 
woman, the resemblance of which to the Trojan expedition 
would naturally have struck a Greek becoming acquainted with 
the general outline of the Rdmdyana. Whence Dion derived 
h» information is not known ; but as many leading names of 
the Mahftbhftrata and even the name of the poem itself^ are 
mentioned in Pfinini’s grammatical rules, not only must the 
BhArata legend have b^n current in his time (? c, 400 b.c.), 
but most probably it existed already in poetical form, as 
undoubtedly it did at the time of Patanjali, the author of the 
” great commentary ” on PAnini (c. 150 b.c.). The great epic is I 
mentioned, both as Bhdraia and Mahdbhiraki, in the 
Grikya-siUra of ASvalAyanu, whom Lassen supposes to have 
lived about 350 b.c. Nevertheless it must remain uncertain 
whether the poem was then already in the form in whi(ih we 

' Laseen, indiseks AlUrhtmskunde, i. 733 sqq. 

* Vit. as an adj., apparently with “ war ".or poem ” understood. 


now have it, at least as far as the leading story ai^ periiaps 
some of the episodes are concerned, a large portion of the 
episodical matter being clearly of later origin. It cannot, how- 
ever, be doubted that long before that time heroic song had 
been diligentiy cultivated in India at the courts of princes and 
among Kshatriyas, the knightly order, generally. In the 
Mahdbhdrata itself the transmission of epic legend is in some way 
connected with the Sutas, a social class which, in the caste- 
system, is defined as resulting from the union of Kshatriya men 
with Brahmana women, and which supplied the office of 
charioteers and heralds, as well as ^along with the M^adhas) 
that of professional minstrels. Be this as it may, there is reason 
to believe that, as Hellas had her dotSoi who sang the xXca dySptiu, 
and Iceland her skalds who recited favourite sagas, so India had 
from olden times her professional bards, who delighted to sing 
the praises of kings and inspire the knights with warlike feelings. 
If in this way a stock of heroic poetry had gradually accumulated 
which reflected an earlier state of society and manners, we can 
well understand why, after the BrAhmanical order of things 
had been definitely established, the priests should have deemed 
it desirable to subject these traditional memorials of Kshatriya 
chivalry and prestige to their own censorship, and adapt them to 
their own canons of religious and civil law. Such a revision 
would doubtless require considerable skill and tact ; and if in 
the present version of the work much remains that seems contrary 
to the Brfihmanical code and pretensions — e.g. the polyandric 
union of Draupadi and the PAndu princes— the reason probably 
is that such features were too firmly rooted in the popular tradi- 
tion to be readily eliminated ; and all the revisers could do was 
to explain them away as best they could. Thus Draupadl’s ab- 
normal position is actually accounted for in five different ways, 
one of these representing it as an act of duty and filial obedience 
on the part of Arjuna who, on bringing home his fair prize and 
announcing it to his mother, is told by her, before seeing what it 
is, to .share it with his brothers. Nay, it has even been seriously 
argued that the Brahmanical editors have completely changed 
the traditional relations of the leading characters of the story. 
For, although the PAndavas and their cousin Krishna are con- 
stantly extolled as models of virtue and goodness, while the 
Kauravas and their friend Karna — a son of the sun-god, borne by 
KuntI before her marriage with PAndu, and brought up secretly 
as the son of a Suta — are decried as monsters of depravity, these 
estimates of the heroes’ characters are not unfrequently belied 
by their actions— especially the honest Karna and the brave 
Duryodhana (t.e. ” the bad fighter,” but formerly called Siiyo- 
dhana, ” the good fighter ”) contrasting not unfavourably with 
the wily Krishna and the cautious and somewhat effeminate 
Yudhishthira. 'These considerations, coupled with certain 
peculiarities on the part of the Kauravas, apparently suggestive 
of an original connexion of the latter with Buddhist institutions, 
have led Dr Holtzmann to devise an ingenious theory, viz. 
that the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into 
a connected narrative by some Buddhist poet — most likely at 
the time of the emperor ASoka (c. 250 B.c.), whom the Kaurava 
hero Suyodhana might even seem to have been intended to 
represent— and that this poem, showing a decided predilection 
for the Kuru party as the representatives of Buddhist principles, 
was afterwards revised in a contrary sense, at the time of the 
BrAhmanical reaction, by votaries of Vishnu, when the Buddhist 
features were generally modified into Saivite tendencies, and 
prominence was given to the divine nature of Krishna, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. As this theory would, however, seem to 
involve the BrAhmanical revision of the poem having taken place 
subsequent to the decline of Buddhist predominance, it would 
shift the completion of the work to a considerably later date than 
would be consistent with other evidence. From inscriptions we 
know that by the end of the 5th century a.d. the MahAbhArata 
was appealed to as an autiiority on matters of law, and that its 
extent was practically what it now is, including its supplement, 
the HarivamSa. Indeed, everything seems to point to the 
probability of the work having been complete by about a J>. aoo. 
But, whilst BhArata and Kuru heroic lays may, and probably 
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do^ go back to a much earlier age, it ieems hardly possible to 
assume that the Pftndava epic in its present form can have been 
composed before the Greek invasion of India, or about 300 b.c. 
Moreover, it is by no means impossible that ^ epic narrative 
was originally composed—^ some other portions of the works 
are — in prose, either continuous or mixed with snatches of verse. 
Nay, in the opinion of some scholars, Ais poem (as well as the 
R&m&yaoa) may even have been originally composed in some 
popular direct, which would certainly best account for the 
irregular and apparently prakritic or dialectic forms in which 
these works abound. The leading position occupied in the exist- 
ing epic by Ktish-ia (whence it is actually called kdrshna veda, 
or the veda of Kiishna), and the Vaish iava spirit pervading it, 
make it very piobabie ^at it assumed its final form under the 
influence of the BhSgivata sect with whom Vftsudeva (Krishna), 
originally apparently a venerated local hero, came to be regarded 
as a veritable g)d, and incarnation of Vishnu. Its culminating 
point this sectarian feature attains in the Bhagaoad-gtid {i.e. the 
upanishid), ** sung by the holy one *’ — the famous theosophic 
episode, in which Krishna, in lofty and highly poetic language, 
expounds the doctrine of faith (bhakti) and claims adoration as 
the incarnation of the supreme spirit. Of the purely legendary 
matter incorporated with the leading story of the poem, not a 
little, doubtless, is at least as old as the latter itself. Some of 
the.se episodes — especially the well-known story of Nala and 
DamayantI, and the touching legend of S&vitrl — form themselves 
little epic gems of considerable poetic value. 

The Rdmdyanay i.e. poem " relating to Rflma,” is ascribed to 
the poet VfUmIki ; and, allowance being made for some later 
additions, the poem indeed presents the appearance of being 
the work of an individual genius. In its present form it consists 
of some 24,000 slokas, or 48,000 lines of sixteen syllables, divided 
into seven books. 

(!.] King Da. 4 aratha of Ko^ali, reigii’Vjj at Ayodhyft (Oudh), 
has four sons borae him by thu'C wivc.s, viz. Rama, Bharata aud 
the twius Lakshmai;ia and satrughia. R&ma, by beiag able to 
bend an enormous bow, formerly the dreaded weapon ol tlie god 
Rudra, wins for a wife Sitft, daughter of Jauaka, kiig of Vidchi 
(Tirhut). (II.) Ol his returii to Ayodhyft he is to be appointed 
heir-apparent (yuva-rija, ».«. ju veins rex) ; but Bharata's mother 
p>orsuaaes the kiig to banish his eldest son for fourteen years to 
the wilderness, and appoi it her so 1 1 istead. Separation from his 
favourite son roo 1 break i the ki ig’s heart ; whereupon the miiiisterb 
call on Bharata to assume the rei is of government. He refuses, 
however, and, betaki ig himself to Rama’s retreat on the ChitrakOfa 
mountain (in Bundelkhuiid), implores him to return ; but, unable 
to shake Ra.iia’s resolve to complete his term of exile, he consents 
to take charge of the ki igdom i 1 the meantime. (III.) After a 
ten years' residence i i the forest, Ra n i attracts tlie attention of a 
female demon (rakshasi) ; and, i ifuriited by the rejection of her 
advances, and by the wounds inflicted on her by Lakshmi^a, who 
keeps Rama company, she inspires her brother Rava^^a, demon- 
king of Ceylon, with love for 8 ita, i i consequence of which the 
latter is carried off by him to his capital La ika. Wliile she resolutely 
rejects the Rakshasa's addresses, Rama sets out with his brother 
to her rescue. (IV.) After numerous adventures they enter i»^to an 
alliance with Sugriva, ki ig of the monkeys ; and, with the assistance 
of tlie monkey -general Hanumai, and Ravai^a's own brother 
Vibhlsha^a, they prepare to assault Lanka. (V.) The monkeys, 
tearing ujp rocks and trees, construct a passage across the straits — 
the so-called Adam’s Bridge, still desig lated Rama’s Bridge in India. 
(VI.) Having crossed over with his allies, Rama, after many hot 
encounters and miraculous deeds, slays th^ demon and captures the 
stronghold ; whereupon he places Vibhlshapa on the throne of 
Lankft. To allay Rtma’s misgivi-'gi as to any taint .she might have 
Inc'T cd through intact with the demon, SIta now successfully 
undergoes an ordeal by J're ; after which they return to Ayodhya, 
where, after a triumphal entry, Rama is installed. (VII.) ROma, how- 
ever, seeing that the people are not yet satisfied of SIta's purity, 
resolves to put her away ; whereupon, in the forest, she falls in with 
Vaimfki himself, and at his hermit^e gives birth to two sons. 
While growing up there, they are taught by the sage the use of the 
bow, as well as the Vedas, and the Ramiyai^a as far as the cimture 
of llanka and the royal entry into Ayc^ya. Ultimately Rama 
discoverii and recognizes them by tikdr wonderful deeds and their 
likeness to himself, and takes his wife ahd sons back with him. 

The last book, as will be noticed from this bare outline, presents 
a ^ewhat strangle appearance. There can be little doubt that 
it is a later addition to the work ; and the same is apparently 
the case as regards the first book, with the exception of certain 


portions which would aaem to have formed the begmuing of the 
original poem. In these two books the character of RAma 
appears changed : he h»s become deified and identified with the 
^ Vishnu, whilst in Hie body of the poem his character is 
simply that of a perfect man and model hero. As regards the 
general idea underlying the leading story, whilst the first part of 
the narrative can htrdly be said to difi^ materially from other 
historical and knightly romances, the second part— the expedi- 
tion to Lanka — on Uie other hand has called forth different 
theories, without, however, any general agreement having so 
far been arrived at. Whilst Lassen and Weber would see in 
this warlike expedition a poetical representation of the spread 
of Aryan rule and civilization over southern India, Tadboys 
Wheelet took the demons of I^k&, against whom R&ma’s 
campaign is directed, to be intended for the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
More recently , again. Professor Jacobi * of Bonn has endeavoured 
to prove that the poem has neither on allegorical nor a religious 
tendency, but that its background is a purely mythological one— 
RAma representing the god Indra, and SItA — in accordance with 
the meaning of the name — the personified “ Furrow,” as whicli 
she is already invoked in the ^igveda, and hence is a tutelary 
spirit of the tilled earth, wedded to Indra, the Jupiter Pluvius. 
Moreover, from a comparison of the narrative of the poem with 
a popular version of it, contained in one of the PAli ” birth- 
stories,” the Da^aratha-jAtaka, which lacks the second p^t of 
the story, Professor Weber tried to show that the expedition of 
LankA cannot have formed part of the original epic, but was 
probably based on some general acquaintance with the Troy 
legend of Greek poetry. 

A remarkable feature of this poem is the great variation of its 
textual condition in different parts of the country, amounting 
in fact to at least three different recensions. The text most 
widely prevalent both in the north and south has been printed 
repeatedly, with commentary, at Bombay, and was taken by 
Mr R. T. H. Griffith as the basis for his beautiful poetical transla- 
tion.* The so-called Gauda or Bengal recension, on the other 
hand, which differs most of all, has been edited, with an Italian 
prose translation, by G. Gorresio ; ® whilst the third recension, 
recognized chiefly in Kashmir and western India, is so far known 
only from manuscripts. The mutual relation of these versions 
will appear from the fact that about one-third of the matter 
of each recension Ls not found in the other two ; whilst in the 
common portions, too, there are great variations both in regard 
to the order of verses and to textual readings. To account for 
this extraordinary textual diversity, it has &cn suggested that 
the poem was most likely originally composed in a popular 
dialect, and was thence turned into Sanskrit by different hands 
trying to improve on one another ; whilst Professor Jacobi 
would rather ascribe the difference to the fact that the poem 
was for a long time handed down orally in Sanskrit by rhap- 
sodists, or professional minstrels, when such variations might 
naturally ari.se in different parts of the country. Yet another 
version of the same story, with, however, many important 
variations of details, forms an episode of .the Mahdbhdratay the 
Edmnpdkhydnaj the relation of which to VAlmlki’s work is still 
a matter of uncertainty. In respwt of both versification and 
diction the ROmAyana is of a distinctly more refined character 
than the larger poem ; and, indeed, VAlmlki is seen already to 
cultivate some of that artistic style of poetry which was carried 
to excess in the later artificial KAvyas, whence the HtLs of 
ddi-kaviy or first poet, is commonly applied to him. Though the 
political conditions reflected in the older parts of the RAmAyapa 
seem to correspond best to those of pre-Buddhiatic times, tto 
might after all only apply to the poetic material handed down 
or^ly and eventually cast into its present form. To characterize 
the Indian epics in a single word : though often disfigured 
by grotesque fancies and wild exaggerations, they are yet noble 
works, abounding in passages of remarkable descriptive power, 

* jDa* Rdmdyana (Bonn, 1893). 

* London, x87o>r874 ; there is also an English prose tmn»Ktlon 
by M. N. Dutt (Calentta, 1894) ; and a condensed versiofi in English 
vcrce by Rnmesh Dutt (Londbn, 1899). 

* Turin, 1843-1867. 
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intense psthos, snd high poetic grace and 
as works of art, they arc far inferior to the Greek epia, in some 
rmeeti they app^ far more strongly to the romantic 
Ei^, namelyVlby their loving appreciation of natural beauty 
their ^quisite delineation of womanly love and devotion, and 
their tender sentiment of mercy and forgiveness. 

2. Purdnas and Tantras.—Tht Purdms ^ are partly legendary 
partly speoilative histories of the universe, compiled for the 
♦ purpose of promoting some special, locally prevent 
PtoflllMf. Brfthmanical belief. I’hcy arc sometimes 

styled a fifth Veda, and may indeed in a certain sense be looked 
upon as the scriptures of Br&hmanical India. The term 
s^piifying “old/' applied originally to prehistoric, esp^Uy 
cosmogonic, legends, and then to collections of ancient traditions 
generS^ly. 'Fhe existing works of this class, though recognizing 
the Brfthmanical doctrine of the Trimurti, or triple rnanifestation 
of the deity (in its creative, preservative and destructive activity), 
are all of a sectarian tendency, being intended to establish, on 
quasi-historic grounds, the claims of some special god, or holy 
place, on the devotion of the people. For this purpose the 
compilers have pressed into their service a mass of extraneous 
didactic matter on all manner of subjects, whereby these works 
have become a kind of popular encyclopaedias of useful know- 
ledge. It is evident, however, from a comparatively early 
definition given of the typical Pur&na, os well as from numerous 
coincidences of the existing works, that they are teed on, or 
enlarged from, older works of this kind, more limited in their 
scope and probably of a more decidedly tritheistic tendency of 
behef. Thus none of the Purftnas, as now extant, is probably 
much above a thousand years old, though a considerable propor- 
tion of their materials is doubtless much older, and may perhaps 
in part go back to several centuries before the Christian era. 

In legendary matter the Purftnas have a good deal in common 
with the epics, especially the Mah&bhdraia — the compilers or 
revisers of both classes of works having evidently drawn their 
materials from the same fluctuating mass of popular traditions. 
They are almost entirely composed in the epic couplet, and indeed 
in much the same easy flowing style as the epic poems, to which 
they ore, however, as a rule greatly inferior in poetic value. 

According to the traditional classilicatioii ol these works, there 
are said to be eighteen (AfaAJ-, or grea^ PurA^as, and as many 
Upa-puf&nas, or subordinate Purftnas. The former are by some 
authorities divided into three groups of six, according as one or 
other of the three primary qualities of external cxi8tence--goodne8s, 
darkness (Unorance), and passion — is supposed to prevail in them, 
viz. the MsApM, Ndradiva, Bh&^avaia^ Qaru^a, Padma, Vardha 
ftfofsya, Ifftrmfl, Lingo, Mva, Skanda, Agni — Brahmd^d^, Brahma- 
vaivofta, MdrhaH(/eya, Bkovishya, Vdmana and Bvahmo-T^r dittos- 
In accordance with th<? nature of the several forms of the Trimftrti, 
the first two groups chiefly devote themselves to the commenda- 
tion of Visdu)u and Jsiva re^ectively, whilst the third group, which 
would properly belong to Brahman, lias been largely appropriated 
for the promotion of the claims of other deities, viz. Vishpu in lus 
tMHiaiioas form of Kpshoa, Devi, Gapeia, and Sfirya. As Professor 
Baneriea has shown in his preface to the M dthat^tfeya, this swras to 
have oeen chiefly efiected by later additions and interpolations. 


veiBioiu of its tenth book, troating of the story of Kfiihpa, has 
powerfully influenced the religioiis belief of India. 

From the little we know regarding the Upa-purftpas, their char- 
acter does not seem to differ very much from that of the principal 
sectarian Purftpas. Besides these two classes of works there is a 
large number of so-called Slhaia-^fdoas, ot chronicles lecoonting 
the history and merits of some holy “ place " or shrine, where their 
recitation usually forms an important part of the daily service. 
Of much tile same nature are the numerous Mdhdtmyos (literally 
“ relating to the great spirit ”), which usually profess to be sections 
of one or other Purftoa. Thus the DevUmdhdtmya, which celebrates 
the victories of the great “ goddess " over the Asuras, and is daily 
read at the temples of that deity, forms a section, though doubtless 
an interpolated one, of the Mftrka^dcys^'Pnrftpa. Similarly the 
Adhydtma-Rdmdyana, a kind of spirituanzed version of Vftlmlki's 
poem, forms part of the Brahmdis^-purdna which (like the Skanda) 
seems hardly to exist in an independent form, but to be made up 
of a large number of Mftlifttmyas. 

The Tantras * have to be considered as partly a collateral and 
partly a later development of the sectarian Purftnas ; though, 
unlike these, they can hardly lay claim to any intrinsic poetic 
value. These works are looked upon as their sacred writings 
by the numerous l^aktas, or worshippers of the female energy 
{Mii) of some god, especially the wife of Siva, in one of her 
many forms (Pftrvall, Devi, Kali, Bhavftni, Durgft, &c.). This 
worship of a female representation of the divine power appears 
already in some of the l^uranas ; but in the Tantras it assum^ 
quite a peculiar character, being largely intermixed with magic 
performances and mystic rites, partly, indeed, of a grossly immoral 
nature (see Hinduism). Of this class of writings no specimen would 
appear to have as yet been in existence at the time of Amarasirpha 
(6th century), though they are mentioned in some of the Purftnas. 
They are usually in the form of a dialogue between Siva and 
his wife. The number of original Tantras is fixed at sixty-four, 
but they still await a critical examination at the hands of scholars. 
Among the l)esl known may be mentioned the Rudraydmala, 
Kuldrnava, Syamd-rahasya and Kdlikd-iantra. 

3. Artificial Epics and Romances . — In the early centuries of 
the Oiristian era a new class of epic poems begins to make its 
appearance, differing widely in character from those that 
had preceded it. The great national epics, t omposed 
though they were in a language different from the 
ordinary vernaculars, had at least been drawn from the living 
stream of popular tradition, and were doubtless readily under- 
stood and enjoyed by at least the educated classes of the people. 
The later productions, on the other hand, are of a decidedly 
artificial character, and must necessarily have been beyond 
the reach of any but the highly cultivated. They are, on the 
whole, singularly deficient in incident and invention, their 
subject matter being almost entirely derived from the old epics. 
Nevertheless, these works are by no means devoid of merit 
and interest; and a number of them display considerable 
descriptive power and a wealth of genuine poetic sentiment, 
though unfortunately often clothed in language that deprives 
it of half its value. The simple heroic cou^et has mostly been 
discarded for various more or less elaborate metres ; and in 
accordance with this change of form the diction becomes gradu- 



Gonnist of togetiior 400,000 couplets, in noruiern mum iu« 
pava Purftpas, ezpoaally the BhdgovaUi and are by 

most popfibUr. Tne Bhftgavata was formerly supposed to have bew 
oomtxMed by Vopadeva, the grammarian, who lived in the 13th 
oentury. It has, nowevei, been shown ■’ that what he wrote wm a 
synoptis of the WrApa, and that the latter is already quoted in a 
wovic by Ballftla Sena of Bengal, in the i ith century. It is certainly 
hdd in the highest ©stimatiton, and, especially through the vernacular 

» Cf, H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Rehgton of the Hindus, ii. pp. 

are several Indian editions of these two works. The 
Bhftnvftta has been partiy printed, in an MiHon de hexe, wi^ 
FraiSi translatiob at ISwis, in \ vote.. W E. Bmoid, ai^ * 
by M. Hauvette - Besnault. Of the Vishpu, tocre is a 
by H. H. Wilson, and ed., enriched with valuate notes hy F. 

This and m# other FurftojM have been printed in India, espeoialiy 
intiieBiW. /Si. and the ^Anaiid. series/' .. 

* Itftjundnteia lllltni Nohees of Sansh. MSS. n. 47. 


which, meaning 

^ is, as wc have 

Six poems of this kind are 


productions. 

The generic appellation of such works is A^o, whi 
" poem/' or tiie work of an individual poet (kavt). is, 
seen, already applied to the Rdmdyapa, ^x poenM of 
singled out by native rhetoricians as standard works, under toe titie 
of Mahdhdvya, or mat poems. Two of toese are aacn^ to toe 
famous dramatist KftJidftw, the mort pro min e n t fi^re of tto penod 
ol Indian literature and truW a master of toe poetic art. In a com- 
oaratively modem couplet he is represented as having been one of 
fiine litew “ gSa» the court of a king Vikramftditya, who was 
suppos^ to have originated the so-called vlkrama m, dating from 
56-57 B.c. Recent research has, however, toown 
was only applied to the era frcmi about, a.p. 800, and t^t the latter 
was already used in inscriptions of the 5^ century under toe name 
of the Wfilava era. Hence also Ftegmnon's toeory tUt it was 
founded by King Vikramftditya Haesha of Ujjayini (Ujjam or 

« Cf. H. H. WUson, Ezsi^yf on ik$ Mipon of the HimdmSt ii. PP 
77 
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Onieiii) a.o. 544 and aate^tod tiy 600 yaan, iaUs to the ground ; 
and with it Max Mikllar's theory^ of an Indian Ramuasanoe in- 
augurated during the reign of that king. Though K&lid&sa*s date 
thus remains uncertain, the probability is that he flourished 
at UjjayinI about 440-448 a.d. Of the principal poets of this 
class, whose works have come down to us, he appears to be one of the 
earliest ; but there can be little doubt that he was preceded in this 
as ia other departments of poetic oom^tion by many lesser lights, 
eclipsed by the sun of his fame, and lorgotten. Thus the recently 
discovered Buddhacharita* a Sanskrit poem on the life of the re- 
former, which was translated into Chinese about a.d. 420, and the 
author of which, Asvaghosha, ts placed by Buddl^t tradition as 
early aa the time of Kanishka (who began to reign in a.d. 78), calls 
itsaU, not without reason, a “ mah&k&vya ; and the p^egyrics 
contained in some of the inscriptions oi the 4th century » likewise 
display, both in verse and ornate prose, many of the chwcteristic 
features of the k&vya style of composition. Indeed, a number of 
quotations in the Afahabhftshya,^ the commentary on Pacini, go far 
to show that the kavya style was already cultivated at the time of 
Patanjali, whose date can hardly be placed later than the ist century 
of the Christian era, though it may, and probably does, go back to 
the 2 id century b.c. 

Of the six universally recognized “ great poems ** here enumerated 
the first two, and doubtless the two finest, arc those attributed tf> 
Kali lasa. (1) The Ra^^huvamia,^ or " race of Raghu,’* celebrates the 
ancestry and deeds of Hama. The work, consisting of nineteen 
cantos, is manifestly incomplete ; but hitherto no copy has been 
discovered of the six additional cantos which are supposed to have 
completed it. (2) The ^umdra-sambhava,^ or " the birth of (the 
war-go 1) Kumara (or Skanda), the son of J^iva and Parvati, con- 
sists of seventeen cantos, the last ton of which were, however, not 
commented upon by MaUinatha, and are usually omitted in the MSS. ; 
whence they are still looked upon as spurious by many scholars, 
thou’^h they may only have been set asiie on account of their 
amorous character rendering them unsuitable for educational 
purposes, for which the works of Kalida.sa are extensively used in 
India ; the 8th canto, at any rate, being quoted by V&mana (c. a.d. 
700), Anotlier poem of this class, the Nalodaya^ or “ rise of Nala " 
-describing the restoration of that king, after having lost his king- 
dom through gambling —is wrongly ascribed to K&lid&sa, being far 
inferior to the other works, and of a much more artificial character. 
(3) The KxrcUariunlya,^ or combat between the P&ndaya prince 
.\rjaia and tlie god Siva, in the guise of a Kir&ta or wild moun- 
taineer. is a poe n in eighteen canto.s, by BhAravi, who is mentioned 
tpgether with KilidAsa in an, inscription dated a.d. 634. (4) The 

StSupdla-badha, or slaying of !^isup3.1a, who, tieing a prince of Chedi, 
reviled Krishna, who had carried off his intended wife, and was killed 
by him at the inauguration sacrifice of Yudhishthira, is a poem 
consisting of twenty cantos, attributed to MAgha,*' whence it is also 
called Mdijhakduya. (5) The Rduanabadka, or '* slaying of R&varia," 
more commonly called Bhatttkdvya, to distinguish it from other 
poems (especially one by Pravarasena), likewise bearing the former 
title, was composed for the practical purpose of illustrating the loss 
common grammatical forms and the ugures of rhetoric and poetry. 
In its closing couplet it professes to have been written at Vallabhi, 
under .Sridharasena, but, several princes of that name being men- 
tioned in inscriptions as having ruled there in the bth and 7th 
centuries, its exact date is still uncertain. Bhafti, apparently tlu* 
author's name, ia usually identified with the well-known grammarian 
Bhartrihari, whose death Professor M. Muller, from a Chinese 
statement, Axes at a.d. 650, while others make him Bhartrihari's 
son. (6) The Natshadhtya, or Netishadha-charita, the life of Nala, 
king of Nishadha, is ascribed to Sri-Harsha (son of Hlra), who is 
supposed to have lived in the latter part of the X2th century. A 
small portion of the simple and noble episode of the Mahdbh&rata 
18 here retold in highly elaborate and i^lished stanzas, and with 
a degree of lasciviousness which (unless it be chiefly due to the 
poet's exuberance of fancy) gives a truly appalling picture of social 
corruption. Another highly esteemed poem, the Rdghava-pd^viya, 
composed by Kavir&ja ( Iring of poets ") — whose date is uncertain, 


• Propounded in Note G of his India, What can tt Teach Us P 

• Ed. ^ E. B. Cowell (Oxford, 1^3) ; trans. by the same, S.D,E. 

• See C. Biihler, “ Dio indischen Inschriften und daa Alter der 
mdischen Kunstpoeaie," ir Sittun^^er. Imp. Ac. (Vienna, 1890). 

• Collected by F. Kiclhorn, Ind. Ant. vol. 16. 

» Edited with a Latin trans. by F. Stcnxlcr ; also text, with com- 
mentary, by S. P. Pandit ; also repeatedly in India with and without 
translation. 

• Text and Latin trans. of cantos 1-7 published by F. Stenzler ; 
an English trans. by R. T. H. Griffith ; also several Indian editions, 
with comm. 

^ Text with comm, and Latin trans., edited by F. Benary ; with 
Eng. troM., in verse, by W. Yates ; also repeatedly ed. in India. 

lotions of this and the three following poems have been 
published in India. 

• M&gha probably lived in the 9th century, thouiifh BhAo D 4 Ji, 
in liu paper on Kklidisa, would make hi™ " a contemporary of the 
Bhoja of the xith century." 


some aoholnn plociag him nbont a.o. 800, otherg Uter than the xoth 
century — ia characteristic of the trifling uses to which the poet's 
art was put. The well-turned stanzas are so amblgaoiid^ worded 
that the poem may be interpreted aa relating to tte leading story 
of either the Rdmdya^ or the Mahdbkdrata. Less ambinous in 
composition, though styling itself a inahftkivya, is the Vihramdnha 
devacnarua ,^*^ a panegync written about a.d. 1085 by the Kashmir 
poet Bilhana, in honour of his patron the Chftlukya king Vlkra 
mAditya of KalyAoa, regarding ttie history of whose dynasty it 
sumhes some viuuable information. 

In this place may also be mentioned, aa composed in Bccardanoc 
wito the Hindu poetic canon, the Rdjatafangt^i,^^ot " river of kings/’ 
being a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, and the only important 
historical work in the Sanskrit language, though even here con- 
siderable allowance has to be made for poetic licence and fancy. 
The work was composed by the Kashmirian poet Kalbapa abont 
1150, and was afterwards continued by thret' successive supple- 
ments, bringing down the history of Kashmir to the time of tlie 
emperor Akbar. Worthy of mention, in this place, are two 
works on the life of Buddha, which may go back to the ist century 
of the Christian era, viz. the LaUiavtsiara ^ and the Mahdvasiufi 
written in fairly correct Sanskrit prose mixed with stanzas 
(gAthA) composed in a hybrid, half VrAkrit, half Sanskrit form 
of language. 

Under the general term " kAvya *' Indian critics include, however, 
not only coin])asition8 m verso, but also certain kinds of prose works 
comjKisnd in choice diction richly embellished with flowers of rhetoric. 
The feature generally regarded by writers on poetics as the chief 
mark of excellence in this ornate prose style is the frequency and 
length of its compounds ; whilst for metrical compositions the use 
of lotig compounds is expressly discouraged by some schools ol 
rhetoric. Moreover, the best specimens of this class of prose writing 
are not devoid of a certain musical cadence adapting itself to the 
nature of the subject treated. Amongst the works of this class thi‘ 
most interesting are four so-called haihds (tales) or Akhydyihds 
(novels). The oldest of these is the Datakumdrachanta}* or *‘ad 
ventures of the ten princes " — a vivid, tliough probably exaggerated, 
picture of low-class city life — by Dapglin, the author of an excellent 
manual of poetics, tlie KAvyAdar.-la, who most likely lived in the 
6th century. Probably early in the 7th century, Subandhu composed 
his tale V dsavadattd,^^ taking its name from a princess of Ubayini 
(Oujein), who in a dream fell in love with Udayana, king of vatsa, 
and, on the latter being decoyed to that city and kept in captivity 
by her father, was carried off by him from a rival suitor. I'he 
remaining two works were composed by BApa, the court poet of 
King Harshavardhana of ThAnesax and KanauJ — who ruled over 
the whole of northern India, a.d. 0o 6-(>48, and at whose court the 
Chinese pilgnm Hiuen Thsang resided for some time during his 
sojourn in India (630 -^>46) ^viz. the KAdambari,** a romantic tie 
of a princess of that name ; and the apparently never completed 
Harskacharitay* intended as an histoncal novel, but practically a 
panegyric (praSasH) in favour of the poet’s patron, supplying, 
however, a valuable picture of the life of the umc. Whilst these 
tales have occasionally stanzas introduced into them, this feature of 
mixed (mBra) verse and prose is especially prominent in another 
popular class of romances, the so-called ChampAs. Of such worics, 
which seem to have been rather numerous, it must suffice to mention 
two specimens, viz. the Dhdrata’chamfki, in twelve cantos, by 
Ananta Bhafta ; and the Champu-rdmdyaifa, or Bhoia-champd, in 
seven books, the first five of which are attributed, doubtless by way 
of cor^liment, to King BhojarAja of DhArA. 

4. The Droma }^ — The early history of the Indian drama is 
enveloped in obscurity. The Hindus themselves ascribe the 
origin of dramatic representation to the Bharata^ 
who is fabled to have lived in remote antiquity, and to 
have received this science directly from the god Brahman, 
^ whom it was extracted from the Veda. The term bh4ifaia—(}) 
ue. one who is kept, or one who sustains (a part>— also signifies 
an actor ’’ ; but it is doubtful which of the two is the earlier^ 


w Edited by G. Bfihlcr. 

” The Calcutta edition (1835) and that of A. Troycr, with a French 
trans., based on insufficient material, have been supetiaded by 
M. A. Stein's ed. (Bombay, 1892), trans. by Y, C, Datta (Calcutta. 

^ and trans. RAj. Mitra, Bibl. Ind. ; trans. S. Lefmann. 

Ed. £. Senart. 

Ed, H. H. Wilson ; again {Bombay Sht. See.) pt i., G. Bfihler ; 
ii., P. Peterson ; frody trans. by P. W. Jacob. 

Ed. Fitzedw. Hall {Bibl. Ind.) ; mth oomro. J. VidyAtAgara 
(Calcutta, 1874). 

” Ed. P. Peterson {Bomb. S.S.) : with comm. M. R. Kale (1896) ; 
traxm. with some omissions, C. M. Ridding. 

Ed. J. VidyAsAgara (Calcutta, 18^) ; with comm. (Jammu, 
1879 ; Bombay, 1892) ; trans. E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas 
(W 7 i- 

Cf. H. H. Wilson, Select Specimens ojihe TkeeOee of the Hindus 
(3rd ed., t vols., 1871) : Sylvain Uvi, Le Thiddie indsen (Paris, 1890). 
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the appellative use of the word, or the notwtt of w old teacher 
of the dramatic art bearing that name. Ihcrc still exists an 
extensive work, in epic verse, on rhetoric and dramaturgy*, 
entitled Nd ya-idstra/ and ucribed to Bharata. *1 hough this 
is probably the oldest theoretic work on the subject that has come 
do^ to us, it can hardly be referred to an earlier penod than 
several centuries after the Christian era. Not improbably, 
however, this work, which presupposes a fully developed sceme 
art,* had an origin similar to that of some of the metrical law- 
booli, which are generally supposed to be popular and improved 
editions of <ildcr sutra-works. We know that such treatises 
existed at the time of Pftnini, as he mentions two authors of 
Nafa-sdtras, or “rules for actors,” viz. Silaiin and Krisa^va. 
Now, the words nafa and ndiya—as well as ndfaka, the common 
terra for “ drama ’’—being derived (like the modern vernacular 
“ Nautch ’’-fiff/yfl) from the root nat (nrl) “ to dance,” seem 
to point to a pantomimic or choral origin of the dramatic art. 
It might appear doubtful, therefore, in the absence of any 
clearer definition in Pftnini’s grammar, whether the “actors’ 
rules ” he mentions did not rcler to mere pantomimic perform- 
ances. Fortunately, however, Patanjali, m his “ great com- 
mentary," speaks of the actor as singing, and of people going “ to 
hear the actor.” Nay, he even mentions two subjects, taken 
from the cycle of Vishnu legends— viz. the slaying of Kamsa 
(by Krishna) and the binding of Bali (by Vishnu)— which were 
represented on the stage both by mimic action and declamation. 
Judging from these allusions, theatrical entertainments in those 
days seem to have been very much on a level with the old religious 
spectacles or mysteries of Europe, though there may already 
have been some simple kinds of secular plays which Patanjali 
had no occasion to mention. It is not, however, till some five 
or six centuries later that we meet with the first real dramas, 
which mark at the same time the very culminating point of 
Indian dramatic composition. In this, as in other departments 
of literature, the earlier works have hod to moke way for later 
and more perfect productions ; and no trace now remains of the 
intermediate phases of development. Ihus we know of at least 
five predecessors of K&lidflsa from whom nothing but a few 
quotations have been preserved. 

Here, however, the problem presents itself as to whether the 
existing dramatic literature has naturally grown out of such 
popular religious performances as are alluded to by Patanjali, 
or whether some foreign influence has intervened at some time 
or other and given a d&erent direction to dramatic composition. 
The question has been argued both for and against the probability 
of Greek influence ; but it must still be considered as sub judice ; 
the latest investigator, M. Sylvain L 4 vi, having given a decided 
opinion against outside influence. There are doubtless some 
curious points of resemblance between the Indian drama and 
the Modem Attic (and Roman) comedy, viz. the prologue, the 
occasional occurrence of a token of recognition, and a certain 
correspondence of characteristic stage figures— especially the 
Vid'^'shaka, or jocose companion of the hero, presenting a certain 
analogy to the servus of the Roman stage, as does the Vipi, 
the 'hisro's dissolute, though accomplis^d, boon<ompanion, 
of some plays, to the Roman paraiite-^for which the assumption 
of some acquaintance with the Greek comedy on the part of the 
earlier Hindu writers would afford a ready explanation. On 
the other hand> the differences between the Indian and Greek 
plays are perhaps even mater than their coincidences, which, 
moreover, are scarcely dose enough to warrant our c^ling in 
question the originality of the Hindus in this respect. Certain, 
however, it is that, if the Indian poets were indemd to Greek 
playwrights for the first impulse in dramatic composition, in 
the higher sense, they hkve Imown admirabW how to adapt the 
Hellenic muse to the national genius, and have produced a 
dramatic litmture worthy to be rimked side by side with both 
the classical and our own romantic dranuu It is to the latter 
espedfdly that the general character of the Indian pl^ nresents 
a striking resemblance, much more so than to the classical drama. 
The Hindu dramatist has little regard lor the ” unities " of the 
> Ed., (Bombay, 1894) : by Orasiet (Lyons, 1897)- 


claasical stage, though he is hardly ever guilty of extravagsnee 
in his disregard of them. Unlike the Greek dratr atic the^, it 
is an invariable rule of Indian dramaturgy, that every play, 
however much of the tragic element it may contain, must have a 
happy ending. Ihe dialogue is invariably carried on in prose, 
plentifully interspersed with those neatly turned lyrical stanzas 
m which the Indian poet delights to depict some natural scene, 
or some temporary physical or ment^ condition. The most 
striking feature of the Hindu play, however, is the mixed nature 
of its language. While the hero and leading male characters 
speak Sanskrit, women and inferior male characters use various 
Pr&krit dialects. As regards these dialectic varieties, it can 
hardly be doubted that at the time when they were first employed 
in this way they were local vernacular dialects ; but in the course 
of the development of the scenic art they became permanently 
fixed for special dramatic purposes, just as the Sanskrit had, 
long before that time, become fixed for general literary purposes. 
Ihus it would happen that these Prakrit dialects, having cncc 
become stationary, soon diverged frem the spoken vematulars, 
until the difference between them was as great as between the 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits. As regards the general character 
of the dramatic Prakrits, they are semewhat more removed 
from the Sanskrit t>*pe than the Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
canon, which again is in a rather mere advanced state than the 
language of the A^oka inscriptions {c. 250 b.c.). And, as the 
Buddhist sacred books were committed to writing about 80 b.c., 
the state of their language is attested for that period at latest ; 
while the grammatical fixation of the scenic Prfikrits ha.s probably 
to be referred to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The existing dramatic literature is not very extenfive. The 
number of plays of all kinds of any literary value will scarcely 
amount to hlty. Ihe reason for this paucity of dramatic produc- 
tions doubtless is that tliey appealed to the tastes of ot.ly a limited 
class of highly cultivated persons, and were in consequence but 
seldom acted. As regards the theatrical entertainmei.ts of the 
common people, their standard seems never to have nsen much 
above the level oi the religious spectaclos mentioned by Patanjali. 
Such at least is evidently the case as regards the modern Bei g&li 
f^dtrds (Skt. yd/rdj;)— desenbed by Wilson as exhibitions of some 
incidents in the youthful life of Krishna, maintained in extempore 
dialogue, interspersed with popular songs — as well as the similar 
visas of the western provinces, and the rough and ready pcrlormances 
of the bkanrs, or professional buffoons. Of the rehgious drama 
Sanskrit literature offers but one example, viz. the famous Oiia- 
govinda,* composed by Jayadeva in the izth century. It is rather 
a mytho-lyrical poem, wliich, however, in the opinion of Lassen, 
may be considered as a modem and refined specimen of Uie early 
form of dramatic composition. Ihe subject of the poem is as 
fellows: Krishna, while leadii g a cowherd’s Ufe in Vrind&vana, 
is in love with R&dhft, the milkmaid, but has been taitliless to her 
for a while. Presently, however, he returns to her " whose image 
has all the while lingered in his breast," and after much earnest 
entreaty obtains her forgiveness. 'Ihc emotioi s appropriate to 
these situations are expressed by the two lovers and a friend of 
R&dlift in melodious and passionate, if voluptuous, stanzas of great 
poetic beauty. Like the Soi g of Solomon, the Gltagovinda, more- 
over, is supposed by the Hindu commentators to admit of a mystic 
interpretation ; for, " as Krishi?a, faithless lor a time, discovers the 
vanity of all other loves, and returns with sorrow and loi gir,g to 
his own darling Rftdhft, so the human soul, after a brief and irantic 
attaclunent to objects of sense, burns to return to the God from 
whence it came " (Griffith). 

The Mfichchhaha^ki? or " little clay cart," has been usually 
placed at the head of the existing dramas; but, tliough a certain 
clumsiness of construction might seem to justify this ^stinctiqn, the 
question of its relative antiquity remains far from being dofinitivily 
settled. Indeed, the fact that neither KalidLsa, who mentions tlircc 
predecessors of his, nor B&ii^a, in reviewing his htcrary prccur ors, 
makes any allusion to the author of this play, as well as other points, 
seem rather to tell against the latter's priority. But seeing tliat 
Vtoana quo^ from the Mricbclihakatika, thb play must at any 
rate have been in existence in the latter part of the 8th century. 
According to several stansas in the prolom, the play was com- 
p<^ a king Sddraka, who is there stated to have, through Siva's 

> £ditedy^~tii a Latin translation, by C. Lassw ; English transU- 
tioii by E. Arnolds 

» Edited by F. Stwasler; with commentary, by K. P. tob 
(Bombay), and aeveral times at Calcutta; tiamd^ by H. H. 
WUson ; also into EngUsh prose and v^.by A. W. Ryder (Ronwrf 
Or. S$r., 1905); Gennaa.^ O. Behtlmgh and L. Fnt»; Fiench 
by P. Regnaud 
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fa/vx>ur, reoovared his syvsight. and, aftar weiag hia son as kiiig» to 
have dwd at the ripe age ot a huud^ yean atuT ten days. Accord- 
. iiag to the same stanzas, the piece was enacted after the 
" ■ king’s death ; but it is probable that they were added for 
a subsequent performance. In b&oa’t novel K^UUmhari {o. a.O. 630), 
a kLig Sfldraka is represented as having resided at (Bhilsa)— • 

some 130 m. east of UjjayuJ (Ujjaiu), where the scene ot tlie play 
is laid. Ch&rudatta, a Briliman merchant, reduced to poverty, and 
Vasantascnl, an accomphshed courtezan, meet and fall in love witii 
each otlier. This forms the main plot, which is interwoven with a 
political underplot, resulting in a clianM of dynasty. The con- 
nexion between the two plots is efiected by meaiis of the king's 
rascally brother-in-law, who pursues Vasantasena with his addresses, 
as well as by the part of the rebellious cowherd Aryaka, who, having 
escaped from prison, ftnds shelter in the hero's house. The wicked 
prince, on being rejected, strangles 'Vasantaaeng, and accuses 
Ch&rudatta of having murdered her ; but, just as tlie latter is 
about to be executed, his lady love appears again on tlie scene. 
Meanwhile Aryaka has succeeded in deposing th<‘ king, and, having 
himself mounted the throne of Ujjain, he raises VasantasenA to the 
position of an honest woman, to enable her to become the wife of 
ChArudatta. The play is one of the longest, consisting of not less 
than ten acts, some of winch, however, arc very short. The interest 
of the action is, on the whole, well sustained ; and, altogether, the 
piece presents a vivid picture of the social manners of the time, 
whilst the autiior shows nimsclf imbued witli a keen sense of humour, 
and a master in the dehucation of character. 

In K&hd&sa tlie dramatic art attained its highest point of perfec- 
tion. From this accomplished poet we have tlirec well-constructed 
icMiidM abounding in stanzas of exquisite tenderness and fine 

*** descriptjvc passages, viz. the two well-known mytho- 
pastoral dramas, Saftuniaid in seven and Vtkramorvaii * in live acts, 
and a juece of court intrigue, distinctly iiifenor to tlie otlier two, 
iMi titled Mdlavikdgnimitra^ in five acts. King Agnimitra, who 
has two wives, falls in love with M&lavikft, maid to the first queen. 
His wives endeavour to frustrate their affection for each other, but 
in tlie end MalavikA turns out to be a pruices.s by birth, and is 
accepted by the qut^ens as their sister. 

.^ri-Hurshadeva — identical with the king (SIlAdityaJ Harshavar- 
<lhatia of KAiiyakubja (Kanauj) mentioned alxive, who ruled in the first 
A halt of the 7th century*— has three plays attributed to hun ; 

hmda*’ though possibly only dedicated to him by poets patronized 
* * b> him. This at lea.sL commentators state to have been the 

case as regards the Ratndvalt, the authorship of which they as,sign to 
BAna. Indeed, had they been the king’s own productions, one might 
have expected the Chinese pilgrims (especially 1 -tsing, who saw one of 
the plays performed) to mention Uie fact. The Ratnduali ,* " the pearl 
necklace,^ is a graceful comedy of genteel domestic manners, in four 
acts, of no great originality of invention ; the author having been 
largely indebted to K&lid&sa's plays. A decided merit of the poet’s 
art is the simpheity and clearness of his style. Ratn&vall, a Ceylon 
pnucess, is sent by her father to tlie court of King Udayana of 
Vatsa to become hi.s second wife. She suffers shipwreck, but is 
rescued and received into Udayana's palace under the name of 
SAgarikA, as one of Queen VAsavadatt&’s attendants. The king falls 
in love with her, and tlie queen tries to keep them apart from each 
other ; but, on learning the maiden’s origin, she becomes reconciled, 
and recog uzes her as a " sister." According to H. H. Wilson, " tlie 
manners depictured are not influenced by lofty principle or pro- 
found reflection, but they are mild, afiectionate and elegant. It 
may bo doubted whether the harems of other eastern nations, either 
in ancient or modem times, would afford materials for as favourable 
a delineation." Very similar in construction, but distinctly in- 
ferior, is the Priyadariikd, in four acts, having for its nlot another 
amour of the sanie king. The scene of the third play, the Ndgdnanda* 
or " joy of the serpents " (in five acts), on the other hand, is laid in 
semi-divine regions. JlmfitavAhana, a prince of the Vidy&dharas, 
imbued witli Buddhist principles, weds Malayavati, daughter of the 
king of the Siddhas, a votary of Gauri (Siva’s wife). But, learning 
that Garuda, the mythic bird, is in tlie habit of consuming one snake 
daily, he resolves to offer himself to the bird as a victim, and finally 
succeeds in convertiLig Garuda to tlie principle of ahirpsA, or at^ 
stentioii from doing injury to living bemgs ; but he himself is about 


* Both these plays are known in different rrcensions in difftffent 

{ >art8 of India. The Bengali recension of the Sakuntald was trans- 
ated by Sir W. Jones, and into French, with the text, by Ch6zy, and 
again edited by R. Pischel, who has also advocated its greater 
antiquity. Editions and translations of the western (Devan^ari) 
recension have been published by O. Bdhtlipgk and Mon. Williams. 
The Vikramorvail has been edited critically by S. P. Pandit, and tlie 
southern text by R. Pischel. It has been translated by H. H. Wilson 
and E. B. Cowell. 

* Edited critically by S. P. Pandit ; translated by C. H. Tawney 
^187^, and into German by A. Weber (1856), and L. Fritze (1881). 

’ Edited by T&r&nAtha Tarkav&chasi^ti, and by C. Cai^ller in 
Bfihtlingk’s San$kfit-ChfestofncUhie\ with commentary (Bombay, 
1895) : translated by H. H. Wilson. 

* Edited by M&dhava Chandra Ghosha and translated by P. Boyd, 
with a preface bv E. B. Cowell. 


to succumb irom the wounds he has rooeived, when, through the 
timely intervention of tim goddess Gauri, he is restored to his 
iormer condition. The piece seems to have been intended as a 
oompromise between BrAhmanical (iWva) and Buddhist doctrines, 
being thus in keeping with the religious views of king Uarsha, 
wlko, as wt know from Hiuen Thsang, favoured Buddhism^ but was 
very tolerant to BrAhmans. It begins with a beiiedictoi^ iStansa 
to Buddha, and concludes with one to Gaurf. The autlior is generally 
be^ved to have been a Buddhist, but it is more likely that he was 
a Saiva Br&hman, possibly B&oa himself. Nay, one might almoet 
feel inclined to take the hero's self-sacrifioe in favour of a N&gg as 
a travesty of Buddhist principles. In spite of its shortcomiugs of 
construction the N&gAnaiida is a play of considerable ment, tlie 
characters being drawn with a sure l^ud, and the humorous element 
mtroduced into it of a very respectable order. 

Bhavabhilti, sumamed ^rl-kontha, "he in whose throat there is 
beauty (eloquence),"* was a native of Padmajmra in tlie Vidarbha 
country (the Berars), being tiie son ol tlie BrAlunan 
Nilakantha and his wile J&tfikarni. He jiasscd his 
literary life chiefly at the court of Ya^varman of Kanauj, 
who must have reigned in tlie latter part of the 7th century, seeing 
tliat, after a succes.sful reign, he suffered defeat at the hands m 
Lal&^tya of Kashmir, who had mounted his throne m a.o. 695. 
Btiavabhfiti was the author ol tliree plays, two of which, the Mahd^ 
vtrachanta* (“ life of tlie great hero ") and tlie UUuvafdmoGkwita’^ 
(" later life of R&ma "), in seven acts each, form together a drama- 
tized version ol tlie story of the RAmdyana. The third, tlie Ald/ati- 
mddhava,* is a domestic drama in ten acts, reprusenting the fortunes 
of M&dhava and MAlati, the son and daughter of two ministers of 
neighbouring kings, who from childhood have been destined lor each 
other', but, by the resolution ot the maiden’s royal nia.ster to marry 
her to an old and ugly favourite ol his, are for a while threatened 
witli permanent separation. I'he action of tlie play is full of hie, 
and abounds in stirring, though sometimos improbable, incidents. 
The poet is considered oy native critics to be not only not interior 
to K&lid&sa, but even to have surpassed him in liis Uttarardma- 
ckania, which certainly contains many fine poetic pa.ssages instinct 
with pathos and genuine feehng. But, though he ranks deserveilly 
high as a lyric poet, he is far inferior to K&hdAsa os a dramatic 
artist. Whilst the latter dehghts in depicting tlie gentler icelmgs 
and tender emotions of the human heart and Uie peaceful scenes of 
rural hie, the younger poet finds a peculiar attraction in Uie sterner 
and more imj^sing aspects ol nature and the human character. 
BhavabhAti's language, tiiough polished and felicitous, is elaborate 
and artificial compared with that of K&lidAsa, and liia goaiua fa 
sorely shackled by a slavish adherence to the arbitrary rules of 
dramatic tlieorists. 

Bhatfa N&r&yana, sumamed Mrigar&ja or Siipha, " the lion," 
the author of the yenisatnkdra * (" tiie binding up of the braid ot 
hair"), is a poet of uncertain date. Tradition makes Rtmttm 
him one of the five Kanauj BrAlimans whom king AdisQra 
of Bengal, desirous of establisliing the pure Vaishijava ym^ 
doctnne, invited to his court, and from whom the modern 
Bengali Br&hmans are supposed to be descended. But be this as it 
may, a cojiperplate grant was issued to our poet in a.d. 840 ; and, 
besides, he is quoted in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloha, written 
in the latter part of the 9th century. The play, consisting of six 
acts, takes its title from an incident m the story of the MdMbhardta 
when Draupadi, having been lost at dice by Y udhishthira, has her 
braid of hair unloosened, and is die^gcd by the hair before tlie 
assembly by one of the Kauravas ; this insult being subscquontly 
avenged by Blilma da3ang the offender, whereupon DraupAdl s 
bniid is up again, as beseems a married woman. The piece is 
composed in a style similar to that of BhavabhOti's plays, but is 
inferior to them in dramatic construction and poetic merit, though 
valued by critics for its strict adherence to the rules of the dramatii' 
theory. 

The Hanuman-ndfaka is a dramatized version of the story of 
R&ma, interspersed with numerous purely descriptive poetic passages, 
It consists of fourteen acts, and on account of its length is also caUed 
the M ahd-ndfetka, or great drama. Contrary to tlie general practice, 
it has no prologue, and Sanskrit alone is employed in it. 'Tradition 
relates that it was composed by Hanum&n, the monkey general, and 
inscribed on rocks ; but, VAlmIki, the author of the Rdm&yav*^, 


® This is the commentator’s explanation of tlie name, whilst 
M. L6vi would render it by " the divine throat." 

® Edited by F. H. Trithen (1848) ; witli commentary, A. Barooali 
(Calcutta, 1877) and Parab (wmbay, 1892) ; translated by J. 
Pickford (1871). 

^ Edited with commentary and translation (Nagpur, 1893) ; 
with commentary, Aiyar and Parab (1899) ; translation py H. H. 
Wilson and C. H. Tawney. 

* Edited by R. G. Bhandarkar (1876) ; translated by H. H. 
Wilson. Whether, as M. S. L6vi suggests, the fact of the play con- 
sisting of ten acts points to its havmg been composed in Imitation 
of the Mfichchhak^^kd must remain uncertain. 

* Edit^ by J. Grill (1871) ; twice with commentary (Bombay) ; 
English translation by S. M. Tagore (Calcutta). 

“ Printed witli Mohanad&sa’s commentary (Bombay, 1861). 
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being airald lout it might throw hi» own 

min allowed him to cast his venes into t^ sea. lliencc irag- 
ments were ultimat^y pick^ np 

Kina Bhoia, who directed the poet D&modara Misra to put th^ 
toa%ier Slid fiU up the tacuiiac ; whence the present composition 
orSfinated. Whatever particle of truth there mav be in tliis « tory, 
the “ great drama " seems certainly to be the production of diflereirt 
hands? " The language," as Wilson remarks, " is in general very 
harmonious, but the work is after all a most disjointed and non- 
descript composition, and the patchwork is very gtaringly and 
durauV put together." It is nevertheless a work of some interest, 
as com^itions of mixed dramatic and declamatory passages of this 
kind may have been common in the early stages of the dramatic 
art. ITie connexion of the poet with King Bhoja, also confirmed 
by the Bhoja-prabandka, would bring the composition, or final 
redaction, down to about the loth or iith century. A Mah&ndtaka 
IS, however, already referred to by Anandavardhana (oth century) ; 
and, besides, there arc two different recensions of the work, a shorter 
one commented upon by Mohanadlsa, and a longer one arranged by 
MadhusQdana. A D&modara Gupta is mentioned as having lived 
under Jay&plfla of Kashmir (755-786) ; but this can scarcely be the 
same as the writer connected with this work. 

The MtUhf&fdkshasa} or " RAkshasa (the minister) with the 
signet," is a drama of political intrigue, in seven acte, partly based 
on historical events, the plot turning on the reconciliation of R&k- 
shasa, the minister of the murdered king Nanda, with the hostile 
party, consisting of Prince Chandragupta (the Greek Sandrocottus, 
315'*39 i B.C.), who succeeded Nanda, and his minister ChAqakya. 
The plot is developed with considerable dramatic skill, in vigorous, 
if not particularly elegant, language. The play was compoi^ by 
VUAkhadatta, prior, at any rate, to the 1 ith century , wliilst Professor 
Jacobi infers from astronomical indications that it was written in 
\.D. 860. 

The Ffobodha-chandvodaya,^ or " the moon-rise of intelligence," 
composed by Krislipamiira about the 12th century, is an allegorical 
play, in six acts, the dramatis psrsonae of which consist entirely of 
abstract ideas, divided into two conflicting hosts. 

Of numerous inferior dramatic compositions we may mention as 
the best— the AnarghyorrOghava, by Murfiri; the Bdla-rdmdvapa, 
one of six plays (four of which are known) by RAjaiiekhara,’ and 
the Prasanna-rdghava,* by Jayadeva, the author of the rhetoricaU 
treatise Ckandrihha. ADstracts of a number of other pieces arc 
given in H. H. Wilson's Hindu Theatre, the standard work on this 
subject. The dramatic genius of the Hindus may be said to have 
exhausted itself about the 14th century. 

5. Lyrical, Descriptive and Didactic Poefry.— Allusion has 
already been made to the marked predilection of the medieval 
Indian poet for depicting in a single stanza some 
peculiar physical or mental situation. The profane 
lyrical poetry consists chiefly of such little poetic 
pictures, which form a prominent feature of dramatic composi- 
tions. Numerous poets and poetesses are only known to us 
Uirough such detached stanzas, preserved in native anthologies 
or manuals of rhetoric, and enshrining a vast amount of descrip- 
tive and contemplative poetry. Thus the SaduktikarnamriUi,^' 
or ** ear-ambrosia of good sayings,” an antholo^ compiled by 
Sridhara D&sa in 1205, contains verses by 44^ different writers ; 
while the Sdtngadharapaddhati,^ of the 14th century, contains 
some 6000 verses culled from 264 different writers and works ; 
and Vallabhadeva’s Subhdshitdsiali,'^ another such anthology, 
consists of some 3500 verses ascribed to some 350 j^ts. These 
verses are either of a purely descriptive or of an erotic character ; 
or they have a didactic tendency, being intended to convey, in an 
attractive and easily rememb^ed form, some moral truth or 
useful counsel. An excellent specimen of a longer poem, of a 
partly descriptive, partly erotic character, is Kuid&sa’s Megha- 
duta^ or ” cloud messenger,” in which a banished Yakshu 

' Edited (Bombay, 1884, 1893) by K. T. Telang, who discusses 
the date 01 the work in his preface ; transl. H. H. Wilson ; 
German, L. Fritze ; French, Victor Hehn. 

• Translated by J, Taylor (1810) ; by T. Goldatficker into German 
(1842). Edited by H. Brockhaus (1845) ; also Bombay (1898). 

’ Another play, composed entirely in Prftkfit, by R&jatokhara 
ic. A.D. 900), the KarpHiramanfarl, has been critically edited by Sten 
Konow, with English translation by Ch. R. Lanman, Harvard Or. 
Ser. |t90i}. 

, « Ed. Shivar&ma Raoji Khopakar (Bombay, 1894). 

• R&jendralila Mitra, Notices, lii. p. 134. 

• Ed, P. Peterson (Bombay, 1888). 

£d. P. Peterson and Dnrg&prasAda (Bombay, x886). 

• Text and translation by H. H. Wilson ; with vocabulary by 
S. Johnson ; with German vocabulary by Stenslcr (1874) I often, 
with commentary, in India. 


(demigod) tends a love-message acro» India to his wife in the 
Himftlaya, and describes, in verse-pictures of the stately mand&- 
kr&ntfi metre the various places and objects over which the 
messenger, a cloud, will have to sail in his airy voyage. This 
little masterpiece has called forth a number of more or less 
successful imitations, such as Lakshmfdfisa’s Suka-sandeia, or 
“ parrot-message,” lately edited by the mahar&ja of Travancore. 
Another much^mired descriptive poem by KfUidfisa is the 
Riiu-samh&ra,^ or collection of the seasons,” in which the 
attractive features of the six seasons are successively set forth. 

As regards religious lyrics, the fruit of sectarian fervour, a 
large collection of hymns and detached stanzas, extolling some 
special deity, might be made from Purftnas and other works. 
Of independent productions of this kind only a few of the more 
important can be mentioned here. Sankara Ach&rya, the great 
Vedftntist, who seen^ to have flourished about a.d. 800, is credited 
with several devotional poems, especially the Ananda 4 ahatt, 
or “ wave of joy,” a hymn of 103 stanzas, in praise of the goddess 
P&rvatl. The Surya-scUaka, or century of stanzas in praise of 
Surya, the sun, is ascribed to Mayura, the contemporary (and, 
according to a tradition, the father-in-law) of B&na (in the 
I early part of the 7th century). The latter poet himself composed 
the Chandikdstotra, a hymn of 102 stanzas, extolling Siva\s 
consort. The Khanr, aprasasti, a poem celebrating the ten 
avat&ras of Vishnu, is ascribed to no other than Hanumftn, the 
monkey general, himself. Jayadeva*s beautiful poem Gitago- 
vinda, which, like most productions concerning Krishna, is of a 
very sensuous character, has already been referred to. 

The particular branch of didactic poetry in which India is 
especially rich is that of moral maxims, expressed in single 
stanzas or couplets, and forming the chief vehicle of 
the NUi-sdstra or ethic science. Excellent collections 
of such aphorisms have been published — in Sanskrit 
and German by O. v. Bohtlingk, and in English by John Muir. 
Probably the oldest original coflection of this kind is that ascribed 
to Ch&nakya, — and entitled Rdjanitisamuchchaya,^^ ” collection 
on the conduct of kings ” — ^traditionally connected with the 
Machiavellian minister of Chandraguptil, but (in its present form) 
doubtless much later— of which there are several recensions, 
especially a shorter one of one hundred couplets, and a larger one 
of some three hundred. Another old coUection is the Kdman- 
dakiya-Nitisdra,^^ ascribed to Kfimandaki, who is said to have 
been the disciple of Chftnakya. Under the name of Bhartrihari 
have been handed down three centuries of sententious couplets,^" 
one of which, the mti-saiaka, relates to ethics, whilst the other 
two, the iringdra- and vairdgya~.^atakas, consist of amatory and 
devotional verses respectively. The Ntti-pradipa, or ” lamp of 
conduct,” consisting of sixteen stanzas, is ascribed to Vetula- 
bhatta who is mentioned as one of ” nme gems.” The Amaru- 
iataka,^^ consisting of a hundred stanzas, ascribed to a King 
Amaru (sometimes wrongly to Sankara) ; the Bhdtninhvildsa,^^ 
or ” dalliance of a fair woman,” by Jagann&tha ; and the Chaura- 
suraiapanchdUkd,^^ by Bilhana(iith century), are of an entirely 
erotic character. 

6. Fables and Narratives.— For purposes of popular instruction 
stanzas of an ethical import were early worked up with existing 
prose fables and popular stories, probably in imitation 
of the Buddhist jdtakas, or birth-stories. A collection 
of thb kind, intended as a manual for the guidance of 
princes (in usum delphini), was translated into Pahlavi 
m the reign of the Persian king Chosru Nushirvan, a.d. 53 i -579 ^ 

• The first Sanskrit book published (by Sir W. Jones), 1792. 
Text and Latin translation by P. v. Bohlen, edited, with notes and 
translation, by S. Ayyar (Bombay, 1897) ; partly translated, in 
verse, by R.T. H..Gnffith, Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. 

Ed. Klatt (1873) ; German transl. O. Kressler (1906). 

» Edited by R&jendralAla Mitra, Bibl. Ind . ; with translation and 
notes (Madras, 1895). 

“ Translation, in English verse, by C. H. Tawney. 

» Ed. R. Simon (1893). . * « 1 .ox ..u 

M Edited, with French translation, by A. Bcrgalgne (1872) ; with 
English translation, by Skeshddri lyar (Bom^y, 1894). . 

« Edited by P. v. Bohlen (1833) ; with German translation. W. 
Self (1886) ; English translation by Edwin Arnold (1896). 
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but neither this translation nor the original is any longer extant. 
A Syriac translation, however, made from the PahUvl in the 
same century, under the title of “ Qualilag and Dimnag ” — ^from 
the Sanskrit Karataka and Damanaka,” two jackals who 
play an important port as the lion’s counsellors — has been 
discovered and published. The Sanskrit original, which probably 
consisted of fourteen chapters, was afterwards recast — the 
result being the Panch(Uantfa,\ or “ five books ” (or headings), 
of which several recensions exist. A popular summary of this 
work, in four books, the Hitopadeiay^ or “ Salutary Counsel,” 
has been shown by Peterson to have been composed by one 
Narayaim. Other highly popular collections of stories and fairy 
tales, interspersed with sententious verses, arc: the Vetdla- 
panchatfifftMi,^ or ” twenty-five (stories) of the Vetftla ” (the 
original of the Baitai Pachlsi), ascribed either to Jambhala 
Datta, or to Sivad&sa (while Professor Weber suggests that 
Vet&la-bhatta may have been the author), and at all events 
older than the nth century, since both Kshemendra and Soma- 
deva have used it ; the Suka~saptatiy* or ” seventy (stories 
related) by the parrot,” the author and age of winch are un- 
known ; and the Simhdsana-dvdtrtrnhkdy^ or “ thirty -two (tides) 
of the throne,” being laudatory stories regarding Vikramiditya 
of Avanti, related by thirty-two statues, standing round the 
old throne of that famous monarch, to King Bhoja of Dh^a to 
discourage him from sitting down on it. Ihis work is ascribed 
to Kshcmankara, and was probably composed in the time of 
Bhoja (who died in 1053) from older stories in the MahUr&shtra 
dialect. The original text has, however, undergone many 
modifications, and is now known in several different recen- 
sions. Of about the same date are two great store-houses of fairy 
tales, composed entirely in ^lokas, viz. the rather wooden and 
careless Brihat-kathd-manjari}^ or “ great cluster of story,” by 
Kshemendra, alst) called Kshcmankara, who wrote, c. 1020-1040, 
under King Ananta of Kashmir ; and the far superior and truly 
poetical KathS-sarihsdgara/ or “ ocean of the streams of story,” 
composed in some 21,500 couplets by Somadeva, early in the 
1 2th century, for the recreation of Ananta’s widow, Suryavati, 
grandmother of King Harshadeva. Both these works are based 
on an apparently lost work, viz. Gunadhya’s Bnhat-kathd, or 
“ great sttiry,” which was composed in some popular dialect, 
perliaps as early as the ist or 2nd century of our era, and which 
must have rivalled the Mahabhirata in extent, seeing that it is 
stated to have consisted of 100,000 ^lokas (of 32 syllables each). 

B. Scientific and Technical Literature 

I, Law {Dharma) * —Among the technical trf!ati8''8 of the later 
Vedic period, certain portions of the Kalpa s’ltras, or manuals of 
, ceremonial, peculiar to particular schools, were referred to 

as the earliest attempts at a systematic treatment of law 
subjects. These are the Dharma-sutras, or “ rules of (relipous) law,“ 
also called Sdmayichdrika-sutras, or “ rules of conventional usage 
(8amaya-ilch3.ra).” It is doubtful whether such treatises were at any 
time quite as numerous as the GrihyosOtras, or rules of domestic or 
family rites, to which they arc closely allied, and of which indeed 
they may originally have been an outgrowth. That the number of 
those actually extant is comparativoly small is, however, chiefly 
due to the fact that this class of works was supplanted by another 
of a more popular kind, which covered the same ground. The 
DharmasQtras consist chiefly of strings of terse rules, containing 
the essentials of the science, and intended to be committed to 
memory, and to be expounded orally by the teacher— thus forming, 
as it were, epitomes of clew-s lectur es. T hese rules are interspersed 

1 Edited by Koae^rten, by G. Buhler and F. Kielhom ; translated 
by Th. Benfcy, E. Lancereau, L. Fritee ; edited m PQrpabhadra's 
recension by J. Hertel, iu Harv. Or. Ser. (1908). 

■ Ed. and transl. F. Johnson, ed. P. Peterson and others in India. 

* Ed. H. IJhle (Leipzig, 1881) ; cf. K. F. Burton, Vikram and 
the Vampire (new ed., 1893). 

* Edited, with German translation, R. Schmidt (Leipzig, 1893), and 
translation of some stories of a larger recension (1896). 

* German translation, with intri^uction, A. Weber, Ind. Stud. xv. 

* Edited, with translation and notes, by L. v. Mankowaki (Leipzig, 
1892) ; chapters 1-8 edited and translate by Sylvain l>vi, Joum, 
As. (1886) ; cf. F. Lac6te, Bssai sur Gu^dahya et la Brihatkaihd 
(X909), where part of a Nepalese version is given. 

^ E^ted by H. Brockhaus ( 1 839-1862) ; by DurgAprat&pa (Bombay, 
1889) ; tran^ted by C. H. Tawney, Bibl. InA. (i88o>x886). 

* CL J. Jolly's exhaustive treatise, Beckt und SiUe, in Btthler's 
Grundties (1896). 


with stanzas or “ githAs/' in various metreg, mtber composed by 
the author himself or quoted from elsewhere, which aenerally give 
the substance of the preceding rukie. One can weU understand 
why such ooupiets should gradi^y have become more popular, and 
should ultimately have led to the appearance of works entirely 
composed in verse. Such metrical law-books did spring up in 
large numbers, not all at once, but over a long penod of ttme, 
extendmg probably from about the beginning of our era, or even 
earher, down to well-nigh the Mahommedan conquest ; and, as at 
the time of their first appearance the epic impulse was particuhiriy 
strong, other metres were entirely discarded for the epic |^)oka. 
These works are the metrical Dharma-idstrasy or, as they arc usually 
called, the Smrthf “ recollection, tradition," — a term wliich, as we 
l^ve seen, belongfxl to the whole Ixxly of SQtras (as opposed to the 
5ndt, or revelanon), but which has become tlie almost exclusive 
title of the versified institutes of law (and the few PharmasOtraK 
still extant). Of metrical SniptiB about forty are hitherto known to 
exist, but their total number probably amounted to at least douUe 
that figure, though some of these, it is true, are but short and in- 
significant tracts, while others are only diticrunt rccensionB of one 
and the same work. 

With the exception of a few of these works— such as the rigni-, 
Yama^ and Kt£AjvM-5mn/ts~which are ascribed to the rospective 
gods, the authorship of the Smritis is attributed to old Mmmm. 
rishis, such as Atri, Kariva, VyAsa, S&ndilya, Bharadv&ja. 
it IS, however, extremely doubtful whether in most cases this attri- 
bution is not altogether fanciful, or whether, as a rule, tliore really 
exulted a traditional connexion between these works and thtdr 
alleged authors ui schools named after them. The idea, which early 
suggested itself to Sanskrit scholars, that Smritis which passed by 
the names of old Vedic teachers and their schools might simply be 
metrical recasts of the Dharma- (or Grihya-) sOtras of these schools, 
was a very natural one, and, indeed, is still a very probable one, 
though the loss of the original Sutras, and the modifications and 
additions which the Smritis doubtless underwent in course of 
time, make it very difficult to prove tliis )X)ini. One coukl, how 
ever, scarcely account for the disapfiearance of the DhurmasOtras 
of some of the most imijortant schools except on the ground that 
they were given up in favour of other works ; and it is not very likely 
that tins should have been done, unless there was st^me guarantee 
that the new works, upon the whole, embodied the doctrmes of tlw 
old authorities of the rospective schools. Thus, as regards the miwl 
important of the Smritis, the M dnava-Dharmaidstra,^ there exist 
both a Srauta- and a Grihya-sfitra of the Mfinava school of the 
Black Yajus, but no such bhamiasQtra has hitherto been discovered, 
though the former existence of such a work has been made all but 
certain by Professor Biihler's discovery of quotations from a MAna- 
vam, consisting partly of prose rules, and partly of couplets, some ol 
which occur literally in the Manusmriti, whilst others have been 
slightly altered there to suit later doctrines, or have boon changed 
from the original trishtubh into the epic metre. The idea of an 
old law-giver Manu Svayambhuva — " sprung from the self-existent 
(svayam-bhfi) " god Brahman (m.) — reaches far back into Vedic 
antiquity : he is mentioned as such in early texts ; and in YAska's 
Ntrukta a 41oka occurs giving bis opinion on a {xiini oi inheritance. 
But whether or not the MAnava-Dharmasfltra embodied what wore 
supposed to be the authontative precepts of this sage on questions 
of sacred law we do not know ; nor can it as yet be shown that 
the Manusmriti, which seems itself to have undergone considerable 
modifications, is the hneal descendant of that DharmasQtra. It 
is, however, worthy of note that a very close connexion oxisib 
between the Manusmriti and the VishT.iuitAstra ; and, as the latter 
is most likely a modem, only partially remodelled, edition of the 
Sutras of the Black Yajus school of the Katbas, the close relation 
between the two works would be easily understood, if it could U* 
shown that the Manusmriti is a modern development of Sfitras oi 
another school of the Charaka division of the Black Yajurveda. 

The MAnava DharmaiAstra consists of twelve books, the fipit 
and last of which, treating of creation, transmigration and final 
beatitude, are, however, generally regarded as later additions. In 
them the legendary sage Bhjigu, here called a MAnava, is mtroduced 
as Manu's discmle, tl^ugh whom the great teacher has his work 
promulgated, why this intermediate agent should have been con- 
sidered necessary is by no means clear. Except in these two books 
the work shows no spwial relation to Blanu, for, thouffh Im is occa- 
sionally referred to m it, the same is done in other Smritis. The 
question as to the probable date of the final redaction of the work 
cannot as yet be answered. Dr Burnell has tried to show that it 
was probably composed under the ChAlukya king Pulakesi, about 
A.D. 500, but his a^mentation is anything but convincing. From 
sevei^ ilokas quoM from Manu by VarAhamibira, in the 6th cen- 
tury, it would appear that the text which the great astronomer had 
before him differed very considerably from our MannsmfitL It is, 
however, possible that he referred either to the BrihalrMainu (Great 

’ The standard edition is by G. C. Haughton, with Sir W. Jones's 
translation (1825) ; the latest translations by A. Burnell and G. 
Buhler. 'There is also a critical essay on the work by F. Joh&nt^en. 
On the relation between the Dharmasfltras and Smritis see especially 
West and Bfihler, Digest of Hindu Law (3rd ed.), i. p. 37 seq. 
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M.) or the VriMUhU0mt (Old M.). who are often found quot^. ^ 
apparehtW rc pre a ant ont, if not two, larger recenswM of tma SiSfiti. 
rte oldest existing commentary on the MMmav^DharmsiAstt^a is by 
Medbitfthi, who & first quoted in 1200, and is usuaUy supposed 
to have lived in the 9th or loth century. He had, however, sove^ 
prcdbBCcssois to whom he refers as purvc, “ the former ones. The 
most esteemed of the commentanes is that of KuUQka Bhatta, 
composed at Benares in the 15th century. 

Nmt in importance among Smritis ranks the YajHavalkya DharfM^ 
iOstra} Its origin and date are not less uncertain — except that, 
vaiAA opinion of Professor Stenzler, which has never been 

thJ questioned, it is based on the Manusmriti, and represents a 
vsM(rs. advanced stage of legal theoi^ and defimtion than 

that work. Yfijftavalkya, as we have seen, is looked upon as the 
founder of the v&jasaneyins or White Yaius, and the author of the 
.Satapatha'brflhmapa. In the latter work he is represented having 
passed some time at the court of King Janaka of Videha (Tirhut) ; 
and in accordance therewith he is stated, in the mtroducto^ couplets 
of the DharmaiiAstra, to have propounded his legal doctrines to the 
sages, while staying at Mithilft (the capital of Videha). Hence, if the 
connexion between the metrical Smritis and the old Vedic schools be 
a real one and not one of name merely, we should expect to find in the 
Yfljftavalkya-smriti special coincidences of doctrine with the Kitiya- 
the principal Sutra of the VAjasancyins. Now, some sufficiently 
striking coincidences between this Smriti and PAraskara’s A'dtiya- 
(^ftkyas^>fra have indeed been pointed out ; and if there ever existed 
a Dharmasfitra belonging to tiie same school, of which no trace has 
hitherto been found, the points of agreement between this and 
the DharmasAstra might be expected to be even more numerous. 
A connexion between this Smriti and the MAnava-grihyasfitra seems, 
however, likewise evident. As in the case, of ^anu, 41okas arc 

9 noted in various works from a Brihat- and a Vtiddha-Y ajnavalkya. 

he YAjflavaJkya-sinriti consists of three books, corre.sponding to 
the three great divisions of the Indian theory of law : dchdra, 
rule of conduct (social and caste duties) ; vyavahdra, civil and 
criminal law ; and prdyaichuta, penance or expiation. There are 
two Important commentaries on the work : the famous MitdksharS,^ 
by VijftAnoiivara, who lived under the ChAlukya king VikramAditya 
of KalyAna (1076-1127) ; and another by AparArka or AparAditya, 
a petty }>ilAra pnnoc of the latter half of the 12th century. 

The Ndradiva-Pharmaidstra, or Ndradasmrih:' is a work of a more 
practical kind ; indeed, it is probably the most systematic and business- 
NAmmdmrn omritis. It does not concern itself with 

religious and moral precepts, but is strictly confined to law. 

^ * Of this work again there are at least two different recensions. 
Besides the text translated by Dr J oily, a portion of a larger recension 
has come to light in India. This version has been commented upon 
by AsahAya, " the peerless *' — a very esteemed writer on law who is 
supposed to have lived before MedhAtithi (? gth century) — and it 
may therefore be considered as the older recension of the two. But, 
as it has been found to contain the word dindra, an adaptation of 
the Homan denarius, it cannot, at any rate, be older than the 2nd 
century ; indeed, its date is probably several centuries later. 

The Pardiara’Smriti * contains no chapter on jurisprudence, but 
treats only of religious duties and expiations in ii adhyAyas. I'hc 
omMmmm d®ffclency wos, however, supplied by the famous exegete 
••mroMmiu, latter half of the 14th century), who 

made use of ParAsara's text for the compilation of a large digest of 
religious law, usually called PArdiara-mddhaviyam, to which he 
added a third chapter on vyavahAra, or law proper. Besides the 
ordinary text of the ParA^ara-smriti, consisting of rather less than 
600 couplets, there is also extant a Brihat'PardiarasmriH, probably 
an ampiificaBon of the former, containing not less than 29^ (accord- 
ing to others even 3300) illokas. 

whether any of the DharmaiAstras were ever used in India as 
actual " codes of law " for the practical administration of justice 
is very dtnibtful ; indeed, so far as the most prominent works of 
this cuss are concerned, it is highly improbable.* No doubt these 
works were held to be of the highest authonty as laying down the 
principles of religious and civil duty ; but it was not so much any 
single text as the whole body of the Smpti that was looked upon as 
the embodiment of the divine law. Hence, the moment the actual 
work of codification begins in the nth century, we find the jurists 
engaged in practically showing how tlie Smritis confirm and supple- 
ment each other, ana in reconciling seenung contradictions between 
them. This new phase of Indian nmspruclence commences with 
VljfifiiMlvara's Miiikihard, which, though primarily a commentary 
on Yfcjftavalkya, is so rich in original matter and illustrations from 
other SmritiB that it is far more adapted to serve as a code of law 
than the work it professes to explain. This treatise is held in high 
esteem all Over India, with the exception of the Bengal or Gauriya 


' Edited, with a German translation, by F. Stenzler. 

* Translated by H. T. Colebrooke. 

■ Ed. {Bibl, Ind., 1885) 1. Jolly, trsl. S.B.E. xxxiii. 

* Editsd in Bombay SansV^. (1893] ; translated Bibl, Ind. (188^. 
The C^pt^ on inheritance (dAya-vlohAga) translated by A. C. 
BurHdDu^. 

* Sw West and BOhler, Digest, i. p. 55. A different view is ex- 
pressed by A. Burnell, DUyennhhSga, p. xlii. 


school of law, which recog n iz es «• its chief authority the digest of 
its founder, JlmOtavAhaiia, especially the chapter on succession, 
entitled Ddyabhdga.* Based on the BUtAksharA are the SfUfiti- 
chandrikd,'^ a work of great common-Senae, written by DevA^da 
Bhafta, in the X3th century, and highly esteem»l in Southern 
India ; and the Viramitroiaya, a compilation consisting of two 
chapters, on AchAra and vyavahAra, made in the first hi^ of the 
1 7th century by Mitramifra, for KAjA Virasimha, or Birsinh Deo of 
OrchhA, who murdered Abul Fazl, the minister of the emperor 
Akbar, and author of the Ain i Akha/rl. There Is no need here to 
enumerate any more of the vast number of treatises on special 
points of law, of greater or less merit, the more important of which 
will be found mentioned in English digests of Hindu law. 

II. Philosophy.* — The contemplative Indian mind shows at all 
times a strong disposition for metaphysical speculation. In the old 
religious lyrics this may be detect^ from “file very first. Not to 
speak of the abstract nature of some even of the oldest Vedic deities, 
rids propensity betrays itself in a certain mystic symbolism, tending 
to refine and spiritua^e the original purely physical character and 
activity of some of the more prominent gods, and to impart a deep 
and subtle import to the rites of the sacrifice. The primirive worship 
of more or less isolated elemental forces and phenomena had evidently 
ceased to satisfy the religious wants of the more thoughtful minds. 
Various syncrctist tendencies show the drift of religious thought 
towards some kind of unity of the divine powers, be it in the 
direction of the pantheistic idea, or in that of an .organized poly- 
theism, or even towards monotheism. In the latter age of t^ 
hymns the pantheistic idea is rapidly gaining ground, and finds vent 
in various cosmogonic speculation.s ; and in the BrAhmana period 
we STO it fully develop^. The fundamental conception of this 
doctrine finds its expression in the two synonymous terms brahman 
(neutr.), probably originally *' mystic effusion, devotional utterance," • 
tlien " holy impulse," and dtman (masc.), " breath, self, soul." 

The recognition of the essential sameness of the individual souls, 
emanating all alike (whether really or imaginarily) from the ultimate 
spiritual essence (parama-hrahman) " as sparks issue from the fire," 
and destined to return thither, involved some important problems. 
Considering the infinite diversity of individual souls of the animal 
and vegetable world, exhibiting various degrees of perfection, is it 
conceivable that each of them is the immediate efflux of the Supreme 
Being, the All-perfect, and Uiat each, from the lowest to the mghe.st, 
could re-unitc therewith directly at the close of its mundane exist- 
ence ? The difficulty implied in the latter question was at first 
met by the assumption of an intermediate state of expiation and 
purification, a kind of purgatory ; but the whole problem found at 
last a more comprehensive solution in the doctrine of transmigration 
(satpsdra). Some scholars liavc suggested that metempsychosis 
may have been the prevalent belief among the aboriginal tribes of 
India, and may have been taken over from them by the Indo- 
Aryans. This, no doubt, is possible; but in the absence of any 
positive proof it would be idle to speculate on its probability ; the 
more so as the pantheistic notion of a universal spiritual essence 
would probably of itself sufficiently account for the spontaneous 
growth of such a belief. In any case, however, we can only assume 
tlval speculative minds seized u^n it as offering the most satisfactory 
(if not the only possible) explanation of the great problem of pheno- 
menal existence with its unequal distribution of weal and woe. It 
is certainly a significant fact that, once established in Indian thought, 
the doctrine of metempsychosis is never again called in question — 
that, like the fundamental idea on which it rests, viz. the essential 
sameness of the immaterial element of all sentient beings, the notion 
of satnsdra has become an axiom, a universally conceded principle 
of Indian philosophy. Thus the latter has never quite risen to the 
heights of pure thought ; its object is indeed jijhdsd, the search for 
knowledge ; but it is an inquiry {mimdiftsd) into the nature of tilings 
undertaken not solely for the attainment of the truth, but with a 
view to a specific object — the discontinuance of saxpbAra, the 
cessation of mundane existence after the present life. Every sentient 
being, through ignorance, being liable to sin. and destined after each 
existence to be born ^ain in some new lorm, dependent on the 
actions committed during the immediately preceding life, all mun- 
dane existence thus is tlie source of ever-renewed suffering ; and the 
task of the philosopher is to discover the means of attaining moksha, 
" release " Irom the bondage of material existence, and union with 
the Supreme Self-*in fact, salvation. It is with a view to tliis, 


• Translated by H. C. Colebrooke (1810). 

’ The section on inheritance has been translated by T. Kristna- 
sawmy Iyer (1866). 

• Of. F. Max MOUer, Six Systems of Indian PhUosophy (1899) ; 
R. Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India (Chicago, 1897). 

• The otymologioal connexion of brahman (from root vaeh, vardh) 
with I^tin verbum, English word (corresponding to a Sanskrit vardha), 
assumed by some scholars, though doubtful, is not impossible. The 
development of its meaning would be somewhat like that of X^vot. 

** The derivation of dlman (Ger. Atom) from root an, to breathe 
(or perhaps av, to blow) seems still the mo^ likely. A recent attempt 
to connect it with can scarcely commend itself. 

“ Sec, e.g. A. E. Gough, The PhUosophyef the Upamishads, p. 24; 
A. A. Macdonell, Hist. ^ Sanskrit Lit. p. 387. 
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and to this only, toat the Indian metaphysioiin takes up the great 
problems of uie*^the origin of tnaan and the univerae, and the 
relation between m i nd and matter. 

It is not likely that these speculations were viewed with much 
favour by the great body of Brihmans enmed m rituatotic 
practices. Not that the metaphysicians actually discountenanced 
the ceremonial worship of the old mythological gods as vain and 
nugatory. On the contrary, they expressly admitted the proprKty 
of sacrifices, and commended them as the most meritonoua of 
human acts, by which man could raise himncU to the highest degrees 
of mundane existence, to the worlds of the Fathers and Devas. 
But, on the other hand, metaphysical speculatim itself had gradually 
succeeded in profoundly modifying the original character of the 
sacrificial ritual : an allegorical meaning had come to be attached 
to every item of the ceremonial, in accordance with the strange 
monotheistic • pantheistic theory of the Brfthmatias which makes 
the performance of the sacrifice represent the building up of Prajft- 
pati, the Punisha or “ world man,” and thus the creation or repro- 
duction of the universe. In the ^atap. Br. (vii. 3, 4, 41) he is said 
to be the whole Brahman (n.), and (vii. 1, 2, 7 ; ». 1, 6, 17) he is 
represented as the breath or vital air (prfina), and the air being his 
self (Atman). It needed but the identification of the Atman, or 
individual self, with the Brahman or Paramfitman (supreme self), 
to show that the final goal lay far beyond the worlds hitlierto striven 
after through sacrifice, a goal unattainable through aught but a 
perfect knowledge of the soul’s nature and its identity witli the 
Divine Spirit. ‘"Know ye that one Self,” exhorts one of those old 
idealists,* ” and have done with other words ; for that (knowledge) 
IS the bridge to immortality 1 ” Intense self-contemplation being, 
moreover, the only way of attaining the all-irapo^nt knowledge, 
this doctrine left little or no room for those mediatonal offices of 
the priest, so indispensable in ceremonial worship; and indeed 
we actually read of BrAhman sages resorting to Kshatnya princes ® 
to hear them expound the true doctnne of j salvation. But, in spite 
of their iinti-hierarchical tendency, these speculations continued to 
gain ground ; and in the end the bo<ly of treatises propounding tlic 
pantheistic doctrine, the IJpanishads, were admitted into the sacred 
canon, as appendages to the ceremonial writings, the BrAhmanas. 
The Ujianishads thus form htcrally ” the end of the Veda,” tlic 
Veddnta ; but their adherents claim this title for their doctrines in a 
metaphorical rather than in a material sense, as ” the ultimate aim 
and consummation of the Veda.” In later times the radical dis- 
tinction between these speculative appendages and the bulk ol the 
Vedic writings was strongly accentuated in a new classification of 
the sacred scriptures. According to this scheme they were supposed 
to consist of two great divisions — the Karma- kdnt/a, i.e. ” the work- 
section,” or practical ceremonial (exoteric) part, consisting of the 
SamhitAs and RrAhmatias (including the ntual portions of the 
Aranyakas), and the J^dnakdnda, the knowlcago-scction,” or 
speculative (esoteric) part. These two divisions are also called 
respectively the Puma- (” former ”) and Uttara- (” latter,” or higher^) 
kdnda ; and when the speculative tenets of the Upanishads came to 
lie formulated into a regular system it was deemed desirable that 
there should also be a special system corresponding to the older and 
larger portion of the Vedic writings. Thus arose tne two systems — 
the Purva- (or Karma-) mimdmsd, or " prior (practical) speculation,” 
and the Uttara- (or Brahma-) mimdmsd, or higher inc|uiry (into the 
nature of the godhead), usually called the YedAnta philosophy. 

It is not yet possible to determine, even approximately, the 
time when the so-called Darianas (literally ” demonstrations ”), 
_ or systems of philosophy which subseauently arose. 

Ml formulated. And, though they have certainly 

**^7* ® developed from the tenets enunciated in the Upanishads, 
uyMfmM, jj, some doubt as to the exact order in 

which these systems succeeded each other. Of all the systems the 
VedAnta has indeed remained most closely in touch with the specu- 
lations of the Upanishads, which it has further develo])ed and 
systematised. The authoritative exposis of the systems have, 
however, apparently passed through several redactions ; and, in 
their present form, these sfitra-works ‘ evidently belong to a com- 


* Mund^’ka-upanishad, ii. 2, 5. 

^ From such allusions, or statements, in the Upanishads, some 
scholars have actusUy gone the length of claiming the origin of this 
cardinal doctrine of Vedinta philosophy for the Ksha&iyas. It 
seems to us, however, very much more Ukely that these anecdotes 
were introduced by the Brahmanical sages of set purpose to win 
over their worldly patrons from their materialistic tendencies to 
their own ideahstic views. Kapila, the author of the materialistic 
SAnkhya, is supposed to have been a Kshatnya, and so, we know, was 
the .SAkya Mum. 

* Cf. P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads (Edinburgli, 
J906I. 

^ Cf. Muijdaka-upanishad, i. 4, 5, where these two divisions arc 
called " the lower {apards and the higher {para) knowledge.” 

® These works have all been prints with commentaries in India ; 
and th^ have been partly translated by J. Ballantyne and by 
K. M. ^ner|ea. The best general view of the systems is to be 
obtained, from H. C. Colebrooke’s account, Misc. Essays, i, (and ed.), 
with ProfeMor Cowell’s notes. Compare also the Mef abstract 


paratively recent period, me of them being probably older than the 
early centuries of our enu By far the ablest genetol review of the 
philoBophioal systems (except the VedA ita) produced by a native 
scholar is the iiorva-darioius^smngfaha^ (“summary of aU tto 
Darianas ”), composed in the 14th century, ^m a VedAntist point of 
view, by the great exegete MAdhava Achirya. 

Among the difierent systems, six are generally recognised as 
orthodox, as being (either wholly or for the most part) coiiukitent 
with the Vedic rehgion — two and two of which are again more 
closely related to each otlior than to tlie rest, vii. : 

(1) PArva-mlmdinsd {Mimdtnsd), and (a) UUarshmimdtfisd^Vo^ 
ddnta ) ; 

(3) Sdnhhya, and (4) Yoga ; 

(5) Nydya, and (6) Vaiieshiha. 

X. The (Part>a-) Mimdmsd is not a system of philoeophy in the 
proper sense of the word, but rather a system of dogmatic criticism 
and scriptural interpretation. It maintains the eternal ^ 

e.xistenco of the Veda, the different parts ol which ^“ff***- 
are minutely classified. Its principal ob)ect, however, is to 
ascertain the rehgious (cliiefly ceremonial) duties enjoined in the 
Veda, and to show how Uiesti duties must be performed, and wtot 
are the special merits and rewards attaching to tliem. Hence 
arises the necessity of determining the principles for nghtly inter- 
preting tlie Vedic texts, as also of what fcims its only claim to being 
classed among spt'culative systems, viz. a philosopliicol examination 
ol tlie means of, and the proper method for, arriving at accurate 
knowledge. The foundation of this school, as well ns the composition 
of the SQtra.s or aphorisms, the Mtmdmsd-dariana,^ which constitute 
its chief doctrinal authonty, is ascribed to J;iimini. The Sfitras 
were commented on by Sahara SvAmin ; and furtlier onnotatiunu 
(viU'tHha) thereon were supplied by tlie great tlieologian KumArila 
Bhatta, who is supposed to have lived about a.d. 700 and to have 
worked hard for the re-estabhshnient of BrAhmanism. The most 
approved general introduction to the study of the MlmAtnsA is the 
metrical Jatmintya-Nydya-mdld-vtslara,^ with a prose commentary, 
Ixith by MAdhava AchArya. 'Ihis distinguished wnter, who has 
already been mentioned several times, was formerly supposed, 
from frequent statements in MSS., to have been tins brother of 
SAyaria, the well-known interpreter of the Vedas. The late Dr 
Burnell ® has, however, made it very probable that these two ore 
one and the same person, SAyaija being his Telugu and MAdhavA- 
chArya lus BrAhmanical name. In 1331 he Ixcame tlie fogadguru, 
or spiritual head, of tlie SmArtas (a VedAntist sect founded by 
SankarAchArya) at the Math ol Sringeri, where, under the patronage 
of Bukka, king of VidyAnagara, he composed his numerous works. 
He sometimes passes under a third name, VidyArai)ya-svAmin, 
adopted by him on becoming a sannydsin, or rehgious mendicant. 

2. The Veddnta philosophy, in the comparatively primitive 
fonn in which it presents itsell in most of Bic older Upanishads, con- 
stitutes the earliest phase of sustained metaphysical 
speculation. In its essential features it remains to this ” 
day the prevalent behef of Indian tliinkers, and enters largely into 
the rehgious life and convictions of the people. It is an id^stic 
monism, which derives the universe from an ultimate conscious 
spiritual principle, the one and only existent from eternity — the 
Atman, the Self, or the Purusha, the Person, the Brahman. It i.s this 
primordial essence or Self that pervades all things and gives life and 
light to them, " without being sulUed by the visible outward im- 
purities or the miseries of the world, being Itself apart *' — and into 
which all things will, through knowledge, ultimately resolve tiiem- 
selves. ” The wise who perceive him as bring within thrir own Self, 
to them belongs eternal peace, not to others.” « But, while the 
commentators never hesitate to interpret the Upanishads as bring in 
perfect agreement ^vith the Ved Antic system, as elaborated in later 
times, there is often considt^rable difficulty in accroting their ex- 
planations. In these treatises only the leading futures of the 
pantheistic theory find utterance, generally in vague and mystic, 
though often in singularly powerfri and poetical language, from 
which it is not always possible to extract the author's real idea on 
fundamental points, such as the relation between the Supreme 
Spirit and the phenomenal world — whether the latter was actually 
evolved from the former by a power inherent in him, or whether 
the process is altogether a fiction, an illusion of the individual 
self. Thus the KaUia-upanishad ** offers the following summary : 
” Beyond the senses [there are the objects ; beyond the objects] 
there is the mind (manas) ; beyond the mind there is the intellect 
(buddhi) ; bejrond the intellect there is the Great Self. Beyond 
the Great One there is the Highest Undevelojied (avyaktam) ; beyond 


given in Goldstucker's Literary Eemains, vol. i. A very useful 
classified index of philosophical works was published by F. Hall 

® Edited in the Bihl. Ind. ; translated by E. B. Cowell and A. It. 
Gough (1882). 

Text and Commentary, Bibl. Ind. 

• Edited by Th. Goldstiicker, completed by E. B. Cowell ; also 
cd. Anand-Ser. (Bombay, i8q2). 

* V aifUa-brdhmana, Introd. 

*** Katha-upanishad, ii. 12. 

** Kaiha-up.. i. 3, 10 ; ii. 6, 7 
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ttM VatoMiopMl there tote Pw«>. to llh!. 

chmcM«i Winga). Wliatwever knows him is h^.h --d, ^ 
SSSm tornomh^f?' Here the Vcdiotist con^tator ass^ 


os that the Great Undeveloped, which the 

as thrir own Dtimaty material principle (piad h kt ia , prakTiti),,is in 
raaU^A/iyd, miuiOT (otherwire called Avidyfc, imoiancc, ot 
powOTl tlm^titiSIJ^gywluchmconjunctionidththeHig^^^ 

Pnntfhftl DToducos or constitutes the livara, the Lord, 
jJcSte the Atmaa. and himeeU the 

/fictitious^ cause oi all that seems to exist It must remam doubtful. 

tewtUor ol te Upanishad reaUy this 

orXtKeTheregarded the Great Undeveloped ae an actual matenal 
pdndnte or eutatUtum evolved from out of the Punwha thou^ not, 
M the*^ Sftnkhyas hold, coexisting with him from eternity, ^sji^s 
VMsages such M these which seem to indicate reaUstic or matenalisric 
Im^ifs of thought, which may weU have dewloped into the 
dualistic SAnkhya and kindred systems, there w 
cate the existence even of nihilist theories, such as the Bauddhas— 
the iiinyo-vddtns, or afi&nners of a void or primordial nothingnes^ 
profess. Thus we road in the Chhftadogya-upanishad : » The 
existent alone, my son, was here in the beginning, one only, without 
a second. Others say, there was the non-existent alone here i i the 
bemnnine. one only, without a second — and from the non-existent 
the existent was bom. But how could this be, my son ? How could 
the existent be bom from the non-existent ? No, my son, only the 
existent was here in the beginning, one only, without a second. 

The foundation of the VedAnta system, as “ the completion of the 
Veda/' is naturally ascribed to VyAaa, the mythic arranger of the 
Vedas who is said to be identical with BAdarAyana the rented 
author of the Brahma- (or Sdriraka-) s^ra, the authoritative, though 
highly obscure, summary of the system. The most distinguished 
interpreter of these aphorisms is the famous Malabar theologian 
4 . Sankara AchArya,” who also commented on the principal 
Saakara* Upanishads and the BhagavadgitA, and is said to have 
spent the greater part of his life in wandering all over India, 
as far as I&shmir, and engaging in disputations with teachers— 
whether of the Isaiva. or Vaishpava, or less orthodox persua- 
rions— with the view of rooting out heresy and re-estapHshing 
the doctrine of the Uponishads. His controversial triumphs 
(doubtless largely mythical) are related in a number of treatises 
current in South India, thp two moat important of which 
are the Sanhara-dig-vijaya (" Sankara’s worid-conquest "), ascribecl 
to his own disciple Anandagiri, and the Sankara-vijaya, by MA- 
dhavAchAiya. In J^ankara’s philosophy • the theory that the 
material world has no real existence, but is a mere illusion of the 
individual soul wrapt in ignorance,— that, therefore, it has only a 
practical or conventional {vydvahdriha) but not a transcendental or 
true ipdramdrthika) reality,— is strictly enfora^d. In accordance 
with this distinction, a higher {pard) and a lower (apard) form of 
knowledge is recognised ; the former being concerned with the 
Brahman (n.), whibt the latter deals with the personal BrohroA, the 
livara, or lord and creator, who, however, is a mere illusory form 
of the divine spirit, resulting from ignorance of the humw soul. 
To the question why tiie Supreme S«f (or rather his fictitious de- 
velopment, t he Highest Lord) should have sent forth this phantasma- 
gory this great thinker (with the author of the SOtras^) can return 
no better answer than that it must have been done for sport {Bid), 
without any special motive— aince to ascribe such a motive to the 
Supreme Lord would be limiting his self-sufficiency— and that the 
process of creation has been going on from all eternity. Sankara s 
Sdrlfaha-mlmdfusd-bhdskya^ has given rise to a larg:e number of 
exegetic treatisre, of which VAchaspati-miAra's ® exposition, entitled 
BlSmaH ^ is the most esteemed. Of numerous other commentaries 
. / on the Brahma-sOtraa, the by RAmAnuja, 

founder of the bri-Vaishnava sect, is the most note- 
worthy. This religious teacher, who flourished in the first half of 
the I2tii century, caused a schism in the VedAnta school. Instead 
of adhering to Sankara's orthodox advatta, or non-duality, doctrme, 
he interpreted the obscure SOtras in accordance with his theory of 
viHtk^aita, ».«. non-duality of the (two) dis^ct (principles), or, 
as it is more commonly explained, non-duality of that which w 
qualified (by attributes). According to this theory the Brahman u 
neither devoid of form and quality, nor is it all things ; but it is 
endowed with all good qualities, and matter is distinct from it ; 
whilst bodies consist of souls {chit) and matter (ocAU) ; and God is 
the soul. On the religious side, RAmAnuja adopts the tenets of 
theancient Vlshnulte PAncharAtra sect, and. identitwg the Brahman 
with Vii^u, combines with his theory the ordin^ Vaish^ava 
doctrine of peri odical descents ( avatdra) of the deity, in various 

I vi. 2 * 1. 

* Die SMras des Veddnta, text and commentary translated by 
P. Deuaaen (Leipsig, 1887) ; English translation by G. Thibaut, 
5.B.E. 


* P. Deuisen, Das System des Veddnta (1883), A. E. Gough, The 
the uponishads, also followa chiefly Sankara's mter- 
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G. Thibaut, S.B.E . ; German, P. Deussen. 
“ assigns him to about the 10th century. 
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forms, tor the benefit of erbaturas; and allowing conaiderable play 
to the doctrine that faith (AAoHi), not knowlirage is the 

means of final emancipation. This phase of Indian religious belief, 
which has attached itself to the VedAnta theory more closely, than 
to any other, makes its iqjpearance very prominently in the Bkm- 
gavadgiid, the ^isode of the MaMbkdrata, already referred to — 
where, however, it attaches itself to SAnkhya-yoga rather than to 
VedAnta tenets — and is even more fully develops in some of the 
Ihirtoas, especially the BhAgavata. Some schoto would attribute 
this doctrine of fervid devotion to Christian inflnence, but it is 
^eady alluded to by PA^uni and in the Mahdbhdshya. In the 
SdndUya- {Bhahti-) sutra* the author and date of which are unknown, 
the doctrine is systematically propounded in one hundred aphorisms. 
According to this doctrine mundane existence is due to want of 
faith, not to ignorance ; and the final liberation of the individual 
soul can only Be effected by faith. Knowledge only contributes to 
this end by removing the mind's foulness, unbelief. Its highest phase 
of development this doctrine probably reached in the Vaish^ava sect 
founded, towards the end of the 15th century, by Chaitanya, whore 
followers subsequently grafted ^e VedAnta speculations on his 
doctrine. In opposition both to Sankara's theo^ of absolute unity, 
and to RAmAnuja's doctrine of qualified unity— though leaning 
more towards the latter — Madhva AchArya, or PQroaprajna (a.d. 
111^1198), started his dvaita, or duality doctrine, according to 
which there is a difference between God and the human soul (pva), 
as well as between God and nature ; whilst the individual souls, 
which are innumerable, eternal, and inde.stnictible, are likewise 
different from one another ; but, though distinct, are yet united 
with God, like tree and sap, in an indissoluble union. This doctnne 
also identifies the Brahman with Vishnu, by the side of whom, 
likewise infinite, is the goddess Lakshmi, as Prakriti (nature), from 
whom inert matter {j^a) derives its energy. Here also bhaktt, 
devotion to God, is the saving element. A popular summary of 
the VedAnta doctrine is the Veddnia-sdra by SadAnanda, which has 
been frequently printed and translated 
3. The Sdnkhya “ system seems to derive its narne from its 
systematic enumeration {sankhyd) of the twenty-five principles {taUva) 
it recognizes — consisting of twenty-four matenal and an in- sknkbym. 
dependent immaterial principle. In opposition to the 
VedAnta school, which maintams the eternal coexistence of a spiritual 
principle of reality and an unspiritual principle -of unreality, thi‘ 
SAnkhya assumes the eternal coexistence of a material first cause, 
which it calls either mM/a-ProArrii (fern.), " prime Originant " (Nature), 
or Pradhdna, '* the principal " cause, and a plurality of spintual ele- 
ments or Selves, Purusha. The system recognizes no intelligent 
creator (such as the Tivara, or demiurgus, of the VedAnta)— whence 
it is called wiftii'ara, godless : but it conceives the Material First 
Cause, itself unintelligent, to have become developed, by a gradual 
process of evolution, into all the actual forms of the phenomenal 
universe, excepting the souls. Its first emanation is buddht, intelli- 
gence ; whence springs ahamkdra, consciousness (or “ consciou.s 
mind-matter," Davies) ; thence the subtle elements of material forms, 
viz. five elementary particles {tanmdtra) and eleven organs of sense ; 
and finally, from the elementary particles, five elements. The souls 
have from all eternity been connected with Nature, — having in the 
first place become invested with a subtle frame (/ixgo-, or suhshmor, 
Sarira), consisting of seventeen principles, viz. intelligence, con- 
sciousness, elementary particles, and organs of sense and action, 
including mind. To account for the spontaneous development of 
matter, the system assumes the latter to consist of three constituents 
{gu^a) which are possessed of difierent qualities, viz. sattva, of pleas 
ing qualities, such as " goodness," lightness, luminosity ; rajas, of 
pain-giving qualities, such as “gloom," passion, activity; and 
tamos, of deadening quaUties, such as “ darkness," rigidity, dullness, 
and which, if not in a state of equipoise, cause unrest and develop- 
ment. Through all this course of development, the soul itself 
remains perfectly indifferent, its sole properties being those of 
purity and intelligence, and the functions usually regarded as 
“ psychic " being due to the mechanical processes of the internal 
organs themselves evolved ont of inanimate matter. Invest^ with 
its subtle frame, which accompanies it through the cycle of trans- 
migration, the soul, for the sake of fruition, connects itself ever anew 
with Nature, thus, as it were, creating, for ever new forms ol 
material existence ; and it is only on his attaining perfect knowledge, 
whereby the ever-changing modes of intelligence c^ to reflected 
on him, that the Puniriia is liberated from the imscncs of SaipsAre 
and continues to exist in a state of absolute unconsaourocss and 
detachment from matter. The existence of God, on the othw hand, 
it denied by this theory, or rather considered 
the existence of evil and misery, tor one thin^ 
incompatible with the notion of a divine origin of tw world. 

The reputed originator of this school is the t^e 
tradition ascribes the composition of the fundamental text-book, 

• Text, with Svapneivara's commentary, edited by J, R. Ballan- 
tyne ; tranaiated bv E. B. Cowell. 

PUhsopky_ (C«lcntto,„ 1854) : 
B. St Hltoire, Mimoirt tur It Sinkky (tSs*) : R- 
Pkihsopkit (Leiptig, *894) : SHthtvt wtrf Voga (Stra»rtKirg, 1896). 
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the or) S^bthkythprmmekmMJ at well at the TaHh/a- 

s a mi$ a, a mece oatalogue of the principka. out, though the founder 
would teem to have promulgated his tystomt in soma form or other, 
at a Very early penod, these works, in their present form, have 
been thown to be quite modem pi«^ctioos, going probably not 
farther back than the 14th century of our era. l^bauy the oldest 
existtng work is tivarakpshoa's excellent S&Hhkya*hinMd* which 
gives, m the narrow compass of sixty-nine flokas, a lucid and com- 
plete sketch of the system. Though nothing certain is known 
regarding its author,* this work must be of tolerable antiquity, 
considering that it was commented upon by GaudapAda,* the 
preceptor qf Govinda, who, on his part, is said to have been the 
teacher of SankarAchArya. Of the commentaries on the Sfltras, the 
most approved are those of Aniruddha* and VijhAna Bhikshu,* a 
writer probably of the latter part of the lOth century, who also 
wrote an indej^ndent treatise, the Sdn/thya-sdra,'^ consisting of a 
prose and a verse part, which is probably the most useful com- 
pendium of SAnkbya doctrines, 

4. The Yoga system is merely a schismatic branch of the preceding 

school, holding the same opinions on most points treated in common 
j, in their SAtras, with the exception of one in^rtant point. 

^ the existence of God. To the twenty-nve principles 

(iattva) of the Nirtivara SAnkhya, the last of which was the ParusAa, 
the Yoga ad Is, as the twenty-sixth, the Ntrguw Putuska, or Self 
devoid of qualities, the Supreme Grod of the sj^tem. Hence the 
Yoga is called the Seivara (theistical) Hdnkhya. But over and above 
the purely speculative part of its doctnne, which it has adopted 
from the sister school, the theistic SAnkhya has developed a complete 
system of mortification of the senses — by means of prolonged 
apathy and abstraction, protracted ngidity of posture, and similar 
practices, — many of which are already alluded to in the Upanishads, 
-with the view of attaining to complete concentration (yoga) on, 
and an ecstatic vision of, the Deity, and the acquisition of miraculous 
powers. It Ls from tliis portion of the system that the school derives 
the name by which it is more generally known. The authoritative 
Sfitras of the Yoga, bearing the same title as those of the sister 
.school, viz. Sdnkhya-pravacnana, but more commonly called Yoga- 
idstra, are ascribed to PataAjah, who is perhaps identical with the 
author of the “ great commentary " on PAnini. The oldest com- 
mentary on the SQtras, the Pmahjala-bhUskya, is attributed to no 
other than VyAsa, the mythic arranger of the Veda and founder of 
the VedAata. Both works have again been commented upon by 
VAchaspati-misra, Vij&Ana-bhikshu, and other writers. 

5, 0. The Nydya * and Vaiieshika are but separate branches of 
one and the same school, which supplement each other and the 

doctrines of which have virtuaUy become amalgamated 
into a single system of philosophy. The special part 
taken by each of th<* two branches in the elalxiration of 
the system may be briefly stated in Dr Roer's words 
" To the NyAya belong the logical doctnnes of the forms 
of syllogisms, terms and propositions ; to the Vai^hikas the 
systematical explanation of the categories fthe simplest meta- 
physical i leas) 01 tile metaphysical, physical and psychical notions — 
which notions are hardly touched upon in the NyAya- sfitras. They 
dilTer in their statement of the several modes of proo^ — the NyAya 
assorting tour modes of proof (from perception, mferencu, analogy 
and verbal communication), the VaKieshikas admitting only the two 
first ones." The term NyAya (m-Aya, “ in-going," entering), though 
properly meaning " analytical investigation," as applied to philo- 
Loglc, sophical inquiry generally, has come to be taken more 
commonly in the narrower sense of " logic," because this 
school has entered more thoroughly than any other into the laws 
and processus of thought, and has worked out a formal system of 
reas ming which forms the Hindu standard of logic. 

The followers of these schools generally recognize seven categonea 
(paiiftlM) : substance (dravya), quality (g««a), action (karma), 
generality (siminya), j^rticularity (vtiesha), intimate relation 
(sapnavdya) and non-existence or negation (abkdva). Substances, 
forming the substrata of qualities and actions, are of two kinds : 
eternal (without a cause), viz. space, time, ether, soul and the 
atoms of mind, earth, water, fire and air ; and non-eternal, com- 

E rising all compounds, or the things we perceive, and which must 
aye a cause 01 their existence. Causality is of three kinds : that 
of intimate relation (material cause) ; that of non-mtimate relation 
(between parts of a compound) ; and instrumental causaUty (eflcct- 


Nygya 

and 

Vatio^ 

tblka. 


^ Translated by J. R. Ballantyne ; 2nd ed. by F. Hall. 

* Edited by C. Lassen (1832). Translations by H. T. Colebrookc 
and J. Davies. 

* A wrilw makes Wm the pupil of Panchatikha, whilst another 
even identifies him with KAlidAsa ; cf. F. Hall, Sdnkhyasdra, p. 29. 

* Translated by H. H. Wilson, A Chinese translation of a com- 
mentary resembling that of Gau^pAda is said (M. Muller, Indta, p. 
3^>o) to have been made during the Ch'en dynasty (a.d. 557-583). 

* Translated by R. Garbe, Bibl. Ind. 

* Edited by Garbe (Harvard, 1895) ; translated (Leipzig, 1889). 

’ Edited by F. Hall. 

* Resides Colebrooke's Essay, with Cowell's notes, see Ballantyne's 
translation of tiie Tarka-^sangraha and the introduction to Rder's 
translation of the Bhdshdpartchheda, and his article, Z.D.M.G, xxi. 


ing the union of . oomfioiiettt puts). lAatsnifd things are thus 
composed of atoms #.#. ultimate simple snbsttBoet, or units 
of space, eternal, unchangeable. and without dimensioa, characterued 
only by " partioulanty (vsfsrAs)." It is from this predication 
of ultimate " particulam " that the VaiieBhikas, the onginators of 
the atomistic doctrine, derive their name. The NyAya draws a 
dear line between matter and spirit, and has worked out a careful 
and tagenious system of psychology^ It distinguishes between 
individual or hving souls (fwdtfHsm), which are numerous, inftoltr 
and eternal, and the buprome Soul (ParmmdimaM), which is one 
only, the seat of eternal knowledge, and the maker and ruler (7|var») 
of all things. It is by his will and agency that the unoons^us 
hving souls (soul-atoms, in fact) enter into union idth the (material) 
atoms of mind, &c., and thus part^e of the pleasures and lufierings 
of mundane eiustence. On the Hindu syllogiam compare Proteaaor 
Cowell's notes to Colebrooke'a Essays, 2nd ed., i. p. 314, 

The original collection of Nydya-aitgras is aacribro to Gotama, 
and that of the KaiissAiAa-siilras to KapAda. The etymological 
meaning of the latter name seems to be " hltle-eater, par&le- 
eater," whence in works of hostile critics the synonymous terms 
Kana-bhuj or Kapa-khaksha are sometimes derisively applied to 
him, doubtless in allusion to his theory of atoms. He is also occasion- 
ally referred to under the name of KAsyapa. Both sQtra-works have 
been interpreted and supplemented by a number of writers, the 
commentary of ViBvanAtha on the NyAya and that of Sankara-miira 
on the Vaiseshika-sfitras being most generally used. There are, 
moreover, a vast number of separate works on the doctrines of thesf 
schools, especially on logic. Of favourite elementary treatises on 
the subject may be mentioned Ke^ava-misra's Tarka-bhdskd. the 
Tarka'sangraha* and the Bkdshd-panckckkeda}^ A large and im- 
portant book on logic is Gangesaa Ckintdmapi, which formed the 
text-book of the celebrated Nuddea school of ^ngal, founded by 
RaghunAtha-uromani about the beginning of the lOth century. 
An interesting httle treatise is the Kusumdkjaii,^^ in which the author. 
Udayana AchArya (about the i2tl> century, according to Professor 
(Cowell) , attempts, in 72 couplets, to prove tile existence of a Supreme 
Being on the principles of the NyAya system. 

As regards the difierent heretical systems of Hindu philosophy, 
there is no occasion, in a sketch of Sanskrit hterature, to enter into 
the tenets of the two great anti-BrAhmanical sects, the „ . 

Jamas and Buddhists. WJiile the original works of the 
former are written mostly in a popular (the Ardha- 
niAgadhi) dialect, the northern Buddhists, it is true, have produced 
a considerable lx>dy of literature,** composed in a kind of hybrid 
Sanskrit, but only a few of their sacred books have as yet been 
published ; ** and it w, moreover, admitted on all hands that for the 
pure and authentic Bauddha doctrines we have rather to look to the 
I'AU scriptures of Uie southern branch. Nor can we do more here 
than briefly allude to tlie theories of a few of the less prominent 
heterodox systems, tiowever interesting they may be for a history of 
human thought. 

The Ckdrvdkas, an ancient sect of undisguiscxl materialism, who 
deny the existence of the soul, and consider the human person 
(purusha) to be an organic body endowed with sensibility and with 
thought, resulting from a modification of the component material 
dements, ascribe their origin to Bfihaspati ; but their authoritative 
text-book, the BdrUaspatya-sutra, is only known so far from a few 
quotations. 

The Pdkehardtras, or Bhdgavatas, are an early Vaishoava sect, 
in which the doctnne of faith, already alluded to, is strongly 
developcxl. Hence their tenets are defended by KAmAnuja, though 
they are partly condemned as heretical in the Brahmarsfitras. Th^* 
recognirod text-book is the Ndrada-Pdkehardira,^* whilst the Bhaga^ 
vadgifd u also supposed to have had some connexion with this sect. 
According to their theory the Supreme Being (Bhagavat, VAsudeva, 
Vishnu) became four separate persons by successive production. 
While the Supreme Being himself is indued with the six qualities of 
knowledge, power, stren^h, absolute sway, vigour and energy, the 
three divine persons successively emanating from him and from one 
another represent the living soul, mind and consciousness resriectively. 

The Pdiuffotas. one of several Saiva (MAheilvara) sects, hold tbt 
Supreme Being (iivara), whom they identify with Siva (as pahrr-poH, 
or " lord of bmts "), to be the creator and ruler of the world, but 
not its material cause. With the SAnkhyas they admit the notion of 
a plastic material cause, the Pradkdna ; while they follow Patafijab 
iu m a in tai n ing the existence of a Supreme God. 

III. Graiiiiar {yyMarapa ). — We found this subject enumerated 
as one of the six " limbs of the Veda," or auxiliary sciences, the study 


* Edited and translated by J. R. Ballantyne. 

Edited and translated, with commentary, by E. K6cr. 

** Edited and translated, with commentary, by £. B. Cowell. 

** See B, H. Hodgson, The Languages, Literature and Religion of 
Nefial and Tibet. 

" Lalitu-vietara, ed. and partly transl. RAjendralAla Mitra; ed. S. 
Lefmann (1908) ; Mahdvastu, edited £. Senart; Vajra-pariehohheda, 
edited M. MAUct; Saddharma-pumdartka, tranidated by £. Bnmouf 
(" Lotus de la bonne loi ") ; and H. Kern, Sacred Books of the East. 

** It consists of six SaqihitAs, one of which has been edited by 
K. M. Banerjea, Bibl. Jnd. 
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its ■' coiufittng of eight lectures {aakyiya), of four p^ each. 
^ • comtwehensivB pasp of Bnguiitic facts, and a penetrating In- 
ight into &e structure of the vernacular Unguagr tto 
mvtMibly unrivalled in the literature of any nation— toough tew 
Sher languagee, it ie true, afford each facilities as the bansknt 
for a scien^ analysis. Pftijini's system of arrangement difters 
entirely from that usually adopted in our grammars, viz. fording 
to the so-called parts of speech. As the work is composed m aphor- 
isms intended to be learnt by heart, wonomy of memory-matter 
was the author's paramount consideration. His objwt was chiony 
attained by the grouping together of all cases exhibiting the same 
phonetic or formative feature, no matter whether or not they be- 
longed to the same part of sp^h. For this purpose he also makes 
use of a highly arti&ial and ingenious system of algebraic symbols, 
consisting of technical letters (aMubandAa), used chieny with suffixes, 
and indicative of the changes which the roots or stems have to 
undergo in word-formation. 

It is self-evidont that so complicated and complete a system of 
hnguistic analysis and nomenclature could not have sprung up all 
at once and in the infancy of grammatical science, but that many 
generationB of scholars must have helped to bring it to that degree 
of p^ection which it exhibits in Pflnini's work. Accordingly wt* 
find P&^ini himself making reference in various places to ten ditfcrent 
grammarians, besides two schools, which he calls the “ eastern 
Ipf dachas) " and " northern {udaUchas) " grammarians. Perhaps 
the most important of his predecessors was Sftkatflyana,* also 
mentioned by Yfiska — ^thc author of the Nirukta, who is likewise 
supposed to have preceded Paijini— as the only grammarian {vaiyd- 
korona) who held with the etymolomsts {naivMa) that all nouns 
are derived from verbal roots. Unfortunately there is little hope 
of the recovery of his grammar, which would probably have enabled 
us to determine somewhat more exactly to what extent P&ijini was 
indebted to tike labours of his predecessors, rhere exists indeed a 
grammar in South Indian MSS., entitled Stibddfiuidsanaf which is 
ascribed to one S&katftyana ; * but this has been proved * to be the 
production of a modern Jaina writer, which, however, seems to be 
partly based on the original work, and partly on Pfti;iini and others. 
W^ini is also called Dftl^shlputra, after his mother DAkshl. As 
his birthplace the village S&l&tura is mentioned, which was situated 
some few miles north-west of the Indus, in the country of the Gan- 
dhAras, whence later writers also call him SAlAturiya, the formation 
of which name he himself explains in his grammar. Another name 
sometimes applied to him is i>Alanki. In the /CofM-sartfjdgara, a 
modem coUectian of popular tales mentioned above, PAi^ini is said 
to have been the pupil of Varsha, a teacher at PAtaliputra, under 
the reign of Nanda, the father (?) of Chandragupta' (315-291 B.c.). 
The KM date of the great grammarian is, however, still a matter 
of uncertainty. While Goldstiicker ^ attempted to put his date back 
to ante-Buddnist times (about the 7th century b.c.), Professor Weber 
held that PA^int's grammar cannot have been oompo^ till some 
time alter the invarion of Alexander the Great. This opinion is 
cUefly based on the occurrence in one of the SAtras of the word 
ymeutidnl. in the sense of " the writing of the Yavmnas (lonians)," 
thus implying, it would seem, such an acquaintance with the Greek 
alphabet as it would be impossible to assume for any period prior to 
Alexander's Indian campaign (326 b.c.). But, as it is by no means 
certain * that this term really applies to the Greek alphabet, it is 
scarcely expedient to make the word the corner-stone of the argument 
regar^g PAoini’s age. If- Patafijali's " great commentary '* was 
written, as seems most likely, about the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C., it is hardly possible to assign to PApini a later date than about 
soo B.C. Though this grammarian registers numerous words and 
formations as peculiar to the Vedic hymns, his chief concern is with 
ordinary speech {hhdtkd) of his period and its literature ; and it Is 
notewor^y, in this respect, that the rules he lays down on some 
important pointB of syntax (as pointed out by Professors Bhandarkar 
and Kielliom) are in accord with the practice of the BrAhmanas 
rather with that of the later classical literature. 

PA^ini's SAtras continued for ages after to form the centre of 
grammatical activity. But, as his own work had superseded those 
of hi.s predecessors, so many of tlie scholars who devoted themselves 

‘ Printed, with a commentary, at Calcutta ; also, with notes, 
indexea and an instructive intmuction, by O. Bbbtlingk (1839- 
1840) ; and agun with a German translation (1887). 

’ i.s. M of Sakatei whence he is also called SakatAagaja. 

* Compare G. BAhler's paper, Ortciil tmd Occid$nt, p. 691 seq. 

^ A. ^mell, On Ht$ Aindra School of Samkrii Cfommarians. 

# PAfisai', Att Piau injgmukht Litoraiure (1861). 

• See Laieen, Ind. . 9 Kp. 7>3 : M. Muller, HisL 4 ^ A. S 
p. 521 ; A. Weber, Ind. WiTv. p. 2 seq. 


of perfecting hts system have sunk mto oblivion, 
of nis successors whose work has come down to 
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to the task 
Ihe earhest 

(though perhaps not in a separate torm) is KAtyA3rana, the 
author ot a large collection of concise critical notes, c^ed 
VdfUikAy intendi d to supplement and correct the bAtras, or 
give them greater precismn* Ihe exact date of this writer is likewise 
imknown ; but there can be little doubt that he bved at least a 
century after PApini. During the interval a new body of literature 
seems to have sprung up ^ — accompanied with conhiderable chaiiges 
of language — and the geographical knowledge of India extended 
over large tracts towards the south. Whether this is the same 
KAtyAyana to whom the VAjasaneyi-prAtifAkhya (as well as the 
SarvAnukrama) is attributed, is still doubted by some scholars." 
KAtyAyana being properly a family or tribal name, meaning " the 
descendant of KAtya," later works usually assign a second name 
Vararuchi to the wnters (for there are at least two) who bear it. 
The KathAsaritsAgara makes the author of the VArttikas a ftllow- 
student of PApini, and afterwards the minister of King Nanda: 
but, though this date might have fitted KAtyAyana wcu enough, 
it is impossible to place any reliance on the statements derived 
from such a source. KAtyAyana was succeeded again, doubtless 
after a considerable interval, by Patafljali, the author of 
the {Vydkofapm-) Mahd-bhdshyaf or Great Commentary. 

For the great variety of infonnation it incidentally supplies regarding 
the Uterature and manners of the period, this is, from an histoncal 
and antiquarian pohit of view, one of the most important works of 
the classical Sanskrit literature. Fortunately the author's date hw 
been fairly settled by synchronisms implied in two passages of his 
work. In one of them the use of the imperfect — as the tense referring 
to an event, known to people generally, not witnessed by the speaker, 
and yet capable of being witnessed by him — is illustrated by the 
statement, Ihe Yavana besieged SAketa," which there is reason to 
believe can only refer to the Indo-Bactrian king Menander (144- 
c. 124 B.C.), who, according to Strabo, extended his rule as far as the 
YamunA.^^ In the other passage the use of the present is illustrated 
by the sentence, " We are sacrificing for Pushpamitra ” — this prince 
(178-<. 142 B.C.), the founder of the Sunga dynasty, being known 
to have fought a^nst the Greeks.*® We thus get the years 1 44-142 
B.c. as the probable time when the work, or part of it, was composed. 
Although Patafljali probably gives not a few traditional grammatical 
examples mechanically repeated from his predecessors, those here 
mentioned are fortunately such as, from the very nature of the case, 
must have been made by himself. The MahAbhAshya is not a con- 
tinuous commentary on PApini’s grammar, but deab only with those 
SAtras (some 1720 out of a total of nearly 4000) on which KAtyAyana 
had proposed any VArttikas, the critical discussion of which, in 
connexion with the respective SQtras, and with the views of other 
grammarians expressed thereon, is the sole object of Patafijali's 
commentatorial remarks. 1 hough doubtvS have been raised as to the 
textual condition of the work, Professor Kielliorn has clearly shown 
that it has probably been handed down in as good a state ol preser- 
vation as any other classical Sanskrit work. Patafljali is also called 
Gonardiya— which name Professor Bhandarkar takes to mean 
■' a native of Gonarda," a place, according to the same scholar, 
probably identical with Gopdfl^, a town some 20 m. north-west of 
Oudh— and GopikAputra, or son of GopikA. Whether there is any 
connexion between this writer and the reputed author ol the Yoga- 
4 Aatra is doubtful. The MahAbhAshya has been commented upon 
by Kaiyata, in his Bhdshyapfadtfa, and the latter again by NAgojl- 
bhatta, a distinguished grammarian of the earher part of the ibtfi 
century, in his hhdshya-pradlpoddyoia, , . 

Of running commentaries on PApini’s SAtras, the oldest extant 
and most important is Kdiikd or " commemt of KA^I 

(Benares)," the joint production of two Jaina writers of KdiikM 
probably the first half of the 7th century, viz. JayAditya 
and VAmana, each of whom composed one half (four 
adhyAyas) of the woik. The chief commentaries on this work are 
Haiadatta Miira's Fodawiafijari, which also embodies the substance 
of the MahAbhAshya, and Jinendra-buddhi’s NyJso.” 

Educational requirements in course of time led to the appear 
ance of grammars, chiefly of an elementary cliaracter, constructed 

’ F. Kiclhom, Kdtvdyana und Patahjali (1876). The Sangraha, n 
huge metrical work on grammar, by VyA<Ji, which is frequently 

referred to, doubtless belonged to this 

" E.g. A. Weber. Goldstiicker and M. Muller take the opposite 

^M\irt of this work was first printed by Ballantyne ; followed by a 
Uthographed edition, by two Benares pandits (1871) ; a pho^ 
lithographic edition of the text and commentanes, oublished by the 
India Office, under ColdstAckcr's supervision (1874 ) 5 
critical edition by F. Kielhom. For a review ° 

antiquarian data supplied by the work, see A. Weber, Ind. StM. 
xiu. 293 seq. The author's date has been frequently discussed 
most thoroughly and successfully, by R. G. Bhandarkar m several 
papers. See also A. Weber, Hist, of I.L. p. 223- 

w Lassen, hid. Alt. ii. 341, 362. 

“ Edited by Pandit BAla SAstrl (Benares, ^ 

w As it is quoted by Vopadeva it cannot be later than the lath 
century. 
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on a mm pnctioal system of arrangement— tM principal heads 
under whicii the grammatical matter was distnbutod usually 
being : rules qf euphony (saMtet) ; inflection of nouns 
(ndman), generally including composition and sec m Jary 
'derivatives ; the verb {AkhyiUi) : and primary (kfiJ-aMa) 
derivatives. In this way a numlMr of grammatical schools ^ sprang 
up at different times, each recognising a special set of Sfltras, round 
which graidually gathered a more or less numerous body of com- 
me.itatoriai and subsidiary treatises. As regards the grammitical 
material itself, these later grammars supply comparativ Jy htUc that 
is not already contained m the older works — the difference bei ig 
mainly one of metliod, and partly of terminology, including modih- 
cations of the system of technical letters {AnubAndka). Of the 
risedie grammars of this description hitherto known, the Chindra- 
* vydharoHA is probably the oldest— its author Cha idra 
Ach&rya having flourished under King Abhimanyu of Kashmir, 
who is suppo.sea to have lived towards end of the and century/ 
and in whose rciga that grammarian is stated, along witli others, 
to have revived ue study of the Mahftbh&shya in Kashmir. Only 
portions of this grammar, witli a commentary by Anandadatta, 
have, however, as yet been recovered. 

The Kdten/fa,” or Kdlipa, is ascribed to Kum&ra, the god of war, 
whence this school is also sometimes called Kaumdra. The real 
author probably wa.s Sarva-varman, who also wrote the 
orimnal commentary {vritti), which was afterwards recast 
by Ilurgasiipim, and ^ain commented upon by the same writer, 
and HulMoquently by Trilochana-d&sa. The date of the K&tantra 
is unknown, but it will probably have to bo as-signed to about the 
6th or ytli century. It is still used in many parts of India, especially 
in Bengal and Kashmir. Other grammars are -the 
Prakriyd, by AnubhQti SvarGp&ch&rya ; the Sankshipta-sdra, com- 
posed by foamadisvara, and corrected by J umara-nandin, whence 
It is al^ called laumara ; the Hatma-vydUaraua^^ by the Jaina 
U writer Homachamlra (1088-1172, according to Dr Bh&o 

chmmJrm, Mugdha bodha,^ composed, in the latter part 

** df the 13th century, by Vopadeva, the court pandit of 
King Mah&deva (K&mar&ja) of Devagiri (or Deoghar) ; 
the Stddhdi^^aumudi, the favourite text-book of Indian students, 
by Bhattoji Dilcsliita (17th century) ; and a clever abridgment of 
it, the Laghu- {Siddhdnta-) kaumudi* by Varadar^Lja. 

Several subsidiary grammatical treatises remain to be noticed. 
The Paribhdshds arc general maxims of interpretation presupposed 
Subaidlarr^y the SOtras. Those handed down as applicable to 
„ ^Piiiim’s system have been interpreted most ably by 
mmticAt Nagojibliatta, in his ParibdshenduiekharaJ In the case of 
tnMilM§a, applying to whole groups of words, the complet.? 

lists {gaw) of these words are given in the Ganapdfha, 
and only referred to in the SGtras. Vardham&na's GanareUna- 
mahodadhi,^ a comiiarativoly modern recension of these Usts ( a . d . 
1140), is valuable as offering the only available commentary on the 
Gaiias wlxich contain many words of unknown meaning. The 
Dhdtupd/has are complete lists of the roots {dhdtu) of the language, 
with their general moamngs. The lists handed down under this 
title,® as apparently arranged by P&riini himself, have been com- 
mented upon, amongst others, by M&Jhava. The Unddi-stUras arc 
rules on the formation of irregular derivatives. The oldest work 
of this kind, commented upon by Ujivaladatta/** is by some writers 
ascribed to K&tyayaaa Vararuohi, by others even to SAkat&yana. 
llie oldest known treatise on the philosophy of grammar and syntax 
is the Vdkya-padiya,^^ composed in verse, by Bhartrihari (? 7th 
century), whence it is also called Hankdrikd. Of later worlu on 
this subject, the Vaiydkarana-bhusha^a. by Ko?<labhatta, and the 
Vaiydkaraf^-siddhdfda-maniushdt by NAgojibhatta, arc the most 
important. 

IV. Lexicography.— Sanskrit dictionaries {kosha)^ invariably 
composed in verse, are either homonymous or synonymous, or partlv 
the one and partly the other. Of those hitherto pu bushed, 
S&ivata's Anekdrtka-samiichchAya,^'^ or " collection of 
bompnvms,” is probably the oldest. While in the later 
homonymic vocabularies the words are usually arranged according 
to the uphabetical order of the final (or sometime^ the initial) letter, 
and then according to the number of syllables, SlKvata's principle 


Dlctloa> 


’ Dr Burnell, ip his Atndra School^ proposes to apply this term to 
all grammars arranged on this plan. 

® Professor Bhandarkjr, Early History of the Dskhan, p. 2o, pro- 
poses to fix him about the end of the 3rd century. 

^ Edited, with commentary, by J. Eggeling. 

The Pr&krit part edited and translated by R. Fischel. 


® Edited by 0 . Bflhtlinak (184;^, 

* Edited and translated by J. it Ballantyne. For other modem 
giammars see Colebrooke, Essays, ii. p. 44 ; Rftjendral&la Mitra, 
Descriptive Catalogue, i., Grammar. 

' Edited and translate by F. Kiolhora. 

* Edited by J. Bggeling. 

* Edited by N. L. Westergaaid ; also given in Bflhtlingk's edition 
of P&^. 

Text and commentary, edited by Th. Aufirecht. 

Editedk with commentariesi at Benares. 

^ Edited by Th. Zachariae. 


of arrsagement-^-vu. the number of meanings assignable to a word^ 
seems to be the more primitive. The work probably next in time 
is the famous Amara4toska^ ('* immortal treasury *) by Amara- 
siipha, one of *' the nine gems,*' who probably lived early m the 0th 
century. This dictionary consists ox a synonymous and a short 
homonymous part ; whilst in the former ue words are distributed 
in sections according to subjects, as heaven and the gods, time and 
seasons, dtc,, in the lattor they are arranged according to their 
letter, without regard to the number of syllables. This Kosha bas 
found many commentators, tlie oldest of those known being Kriijbra- 
avAmin.^* Among the works quoted by commentators as Arnara's 
sources are the J rikdt^a and Utpalxni koskas, and the glossaries 
of Rabhasa, Vy&di, K&tyAyana, and Vararuchi. A Kosha ascrilied 
to Vararuchi — whom tradition makes likewise one of th ; mne 
literary "gems" — consisting of ninety short sections, has been printed 
at Benares (1865) in a collection of twelve Koshas. The Abhi ikdna 
ratnamdld,'* by Hal&yudha ; tlic ViivaprakSia, by Maheivara (x j ix) . 
and the AbhidhdHa-^hintdmaiei (or Hainui’ko&ha), by the Juina 
Hemachandra, seem all three to belong to the 1 2th century, 
what oarher than these probably is Ajaya P&la, the author of the 
(homonymous) N dndrtha-sangraha, being quoted by Yard! a siAna 
(a.d 1140). Of more uncertain date is Purushottama l>e\a, who 
wrote the Trxkdndla-iesha, a supplement to the Amarakoslia, besides 
tile Hdrdvali, a collection of uncommon words, and two other short 
glossaries. Of numerous other works of tliis class the most important 
is the Medtni, a dictionary of homonyms, arranged in the first place 
according to th(‘ finals and the syllabic length, and then alpliabf'.ti- 
cally. l‘wu important dictionaries, compil^ by native scholau's of 
the last century, are tlic babdakalpadrufua by RAdhAkAnta Deva, 
and the Vdchaspatya, by I'ArAnAtha Tarka-vAcliaspati. A full 
account of Sanskrit dictionaries is contained in the preface to tlie 
first edition of H. H. Wilson's Dictionary, reprinted in liis Essays on 
Sanskrit Literature, vol. iii. 

V. Prosody (Ckkandasj. — The oldest treatises on prosody have 

already been referred to m the account of the technical branches 
of the later Vedic literature. Among more modem . 

ti'catises the most important are the Mrita-sanjivani, a 
commentary on Pingala's SQtra, by lialAyudha (perhaps identical 
with the author of the glossary above referred to) ; the Vfitta- 
ratndkara, or " jewel-mine of metro^" in six chapters, composed 
before the 13th century by KedAia Bhafta, with sever^ commen- 
taries ; and the chhando-makjari, hkcwisc in six chapters, by 
GangAdasa. The Srutabodha, ascribed, probably wrongly, to the 
great KAlidAsa, is a comparatively insignificant treatise which deals 
only with the more common metres, in such a w^ that each stanza 
forms a specimen of the metre it describes. The VfiUa^darpaifa 
treats chiefly of PrAkrit metres, Sanskrit prosody, which is probably 
not surpassed by any other cither in variety of metre or in i.ar- 
muniousness of rhythm, recognizes two classes of metres, viz, such 
as consist of a certain number of syllables of fixed quantity, and such 
as are regulated by groups of breves or metrical instants, this latter 
class lieing again of two kinds, according as it is or is not t)ou d 
by a fixed order of feet. A pleasant account of Sanskrit poetics is 
given in Colebrooke 's Essays, vol. ii. ; a more complete and systc- 
maGc one by P.ofessor Weber, Jnd, Stud. vol. viii. 

VI. Music {Sanglta). — The musical art has been prar.tisod in 
India from early times. The tlieoretic treatises on profane music 
now extant are, however, quite modern productions. 

The two most highly esteemed works are the Sang'.ta- 
ratndkara (" jewel-mine of music "), by bArngadeva, and the Sangito- 
darpana mirror of music "), by DAmodara. Each of these works 
consists of seven chapters, treating respectively of— (1) sound and 
musical notes (svara) ; (2) melodies {rdga) ; (3) music in connexion 
with tlie human voice IprakJrf^aka) ; (4) h usioaJ compositions 

iprabandha) ; (5) time and measure (idla) ; (0) musical instruments 
and instrumental music (vddya) ; (7) dancing and acting (nttUa or 
nritya). The Indian octave consists like our own of seven chief 
notes (svara) ; but, while with us it is subdivided into twelve semi- 
tones. the Hindu theory distinguishes twenty- two intervals (truti, 
auiible sound). There u, however, some doubt as to whether ttMse 
trutis are quite equal to one another — in which case the mtorvids 
between the chief notes would be unequal^ since they consist of either 
two or three or lour Iruriz.— or whether, if tlie intervals between the 
chief notee be equal, the iruEs thosnselves vary in duration between 

3 uarter-, third-, and eemi-tones. There pue three scakrt (grdma), 
iffering from each other in the nature of the chief intervals (either 
as regards actual duration, or the number of i^rutii or sub-tones). 
Indian music consists almost entirely in melody, instrumental 
accompaniment being performed in unison, and any attempt at 
harmony being confined to the continuation of the key-note. A 

” Edited by H. T. Colebrooke (1808), and by L. Dcslongchatnps 
(183^1845). 

A grammarian of this name is mentioned as the teter of King 
JayAp!<te of Kashmir (a.d. 755 - 7 ^^*) \ but Kshlra, the Gommontator 
on Amara, Is placed by Professor Aufrepht between the txth and 
lath centuries, because be quotes tlie SabdAnuttwna eggribod to 
BhoiarAja. 

“ Edited by Th. Aufrecht (1861). 

^ Edited by O. Bdhtlingk and C. Riou (1847). 
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DuiulMr of Mweti. by virlont 

addltfonal on the eabject, '“J3IS^A*^le^55SS* 

Hindu MuUc (Calcutta, i«^ 5 )- Compare alao Bh. A. mgie, ina%nn 

Music, and ed. (Bombay iM). /» ^hp fh«irv of 

Vn. Rmetoric (^/aaAdro-^dffra).— Treatmw on the toeory ^ 
literary compodtion a» very numerous. Ind^, a subject of this 
uterary ^ distinctions as regards 

ST^ri^s kinds of Vtic composition, the particular 
inbjecti aS^charactem adapted for them, and the difiewnt senti- 
ments or mental conditions capabl^f being 
called forfli by them— could not but be congenial to the Indian *n»nd. 
fTR WdSn ^n his Theatre of the Hindus, has given a detailed wcount 
of Biese theoretic distinctions with special reference to the dr^a, 
which as the most perfect and varied kind of poetic production, 
nsuallv takes an important place in the theory of literary com- 
position. The Bharata-idsira has already been aUuded to as pro- 
bably the oldest extant work in this department of hteni^re. 
Another comparatively ancient treatise is the KdvyoMria, or 
" mirror of poetry," in three chapters, by Daijdin, the au^or of the 
novel Oatakumdracharita, who probably flounahed towards the end 
of the 6th century. ITie work consists of three chapters, treating— 
ii) of two dificrent local styles (riti) of poetry, the Gaudi or eastern 
and the Vaidarbhl or southern (to which later critics add four others, 
the Plftchill, MAgadhi, LAti, and AvantikA) ; (2) of the graces and 
ornaments of style, as tropes, figures, similes : (3) of aUiteration, 
literary puzzles and twelve kinds of faults to avoided in com- 
posing poems. Another treatise on rhetodc, in^ Sfitras, with a 
commentary entitled Kdvydlankdra-vfttH^^ is ascribed to VAmana 
of probably the 8th century. The Kdvydlankdra, by the Kashmirian 
Rudrafa, was probably composed in the 9th century, a gloss on it 
(by Nami), which professes to be based on older commentaries, 
having been written in 1068. Dhananjaya, the author of the Data- 
rdpa* or " ten forms (of plays)," the favourite compendium of 
dramaturgy, appears to have flourished in the 10th century. In 
the concluding stanza he is stated to have composed his work at 
the court of King Muflja, who is probably identical with the well- 
known MAlava prince, the uncle and predecessor of King Bhoja of 
DhArA. The DaiarCIpa was early commented upon by Dhanika, 
possibly the author's own brother, their father’s name being the 
same (Vishtju). Dhanika quotes RAjasokhara, who is supposed to 
have nourished about a.O. 1000,^ but may after all have to be put 
somewhat earlier. I’he Sarasv^l-kanfhdbhara^a, " the neck-oma- 
meut of Sarasvati (the goddess of eloquence)," a treatise, in five 
chapters, on poetics generally, remarkable for its wealth of quotations, 
is ascribed to King Bhoja himself (iith century), probably as a 
comphment by some writer patronized by him. The Kduya'prahdta,^ 
" the lu8tl« of poetry," another esteemed work of the same class, in 
ton sections, was probably composed in the 12th century — the 
au^or Mammam, a Kashmirian, having been the maternal uncle 
of Srl-Harsha. the author of the Naishadhlya. The Sdhitya-darpana,^ 
or " mirror of composition," the standard work on literary criticism, 
was composed in the 1 5th century, on the banks of the Bra^mapulro, 
by ViivanAtha KavirAia. The work consists of ten chapters, treating 
of the following subjects : — (1) the nature of poetry ; (2) the sentence ; 
(3) poetic flavour (rasa) ; (4) the divisions of poetry ; (5) the func- 
tions of literary suggestion ; (6) visible and audible poetry (chiefly 
on dramatic art) ; (7) faults of style ; (8) merits of style ; (9) dis- 
tinction of styles ; (10) ornaments of style. 

VIII. Mkoicinb {Ayur^veda, Vaidya-idstra). — Though the early 
cultivation of the healing art is amply attested by frequent allusions 
Medieima ^ Vedic writings, it was doubtless not till a much later 
^^**"*’ period that the medical practice advanced beyond a 
certain degree of empirical skill and pharmaceutic routine. 
From the nmultaneous mention of the Biree humours (wind, bile, 
phlegm) in a vArttika to PAi^ini (v. i, 38), some kind of humoral 
paflhmogy would, however, seem to have been prevalent among 
Indian physidans several centuries before our era. The oldest 
existing work is supposed to be the Charaka^safpHitd,^ a bulky cydo- 
paedia in Alokas, mixed wilh prose sections, which consists of eight 
chapters, and was probably composed for the most part in the early 
centuries of our era. Whether the Chinese tradition which makes 
Charaka the court phyddflui of King Kanishka (c. a.d. 100) rests 
on fact is very doubtful. Of equal authority, but doubtless some- 
Urhat more modem, is the SuiruU (-saipAtfi),* which Suimta is said 
to have received from Dhanvantari, the Indian Aesculapius, whose 
name, however, appears also among the " nine gems." Tt consists 

' E^ted, with commentlry, by Pt^achondra Tarkab&gisa, 
Bibl. Ind. ; with German translation by O. v. Bfihtlingk (1890). 


1, Bibl. Ind. (1865) ; with commentary 


* Edited by Capdler (1 

* Edited by Fitsedw. Hi 

Gtl. A. (1883) ; G. Bflhler, Ind. Ant. (1884), p. *9. 

* EdlM Iw Mkiie^a Chuidm Nytyantna (1866). 

* Text and tianslatiott in Bibl. Ind . ; edited by Jibaaanda Vidya- 

llbanandaVidyasagara (Calcutta, 1877). Cf. A^F. R. 
HoeralA,** Stucues in Anc. Inoian Hedidne " (/. Roy. its. S« 

■ Edited by Madhusfldana Gupta (1835-1837), and by Jibananda 
Vidyasngara ^1873). eMiw 


of dx ohapteis, and is likewise composed in mixed verse and prose— 
the greater simi^dty of arrangement, as well as some slight attention 
paid in it to surgery, betokemng an advance upon Charaka. Both 
works are, however, characterized by great prolixity, and contain 
much matter which has little connexion erith mediant. The late 
Professor E. Haas, in two very suggestive papers,* tried to show 
that the work of Sufmta (identified by him with Socrates, so often 
confounded in the middle ages with Hippocrates) was probably not 
composed till after the Mohammedan conquest, and that, so far 
from the Arabs (as they themselves dedarm having derived some 
of their knowledge of medical sdence from Indian authorities, the 
Indian VaidyaiAstra was nothing but a poor copy of Greek medicine, 
as transmitM by the Arabs. But even though Greek influence may 
be traced in this as in other branches of Indian science, there can 
be no doubt,** at any rate, that both Charaka and Suinita were 
known to the Arab RAz! [c. a.d. 932), and to the author of the 
Fihrist (completed a.d. 987), and that their works must therefore 
have existed, in some form or other, at least as early as the 9th 
century. Among tlie numerous later medical works published and 
greatly esteemed in India, the most important general compendiums 
are VAgbhata's Ashtdnga-hfidaya, " the heart of the eight-limbed 
(body of medical science)," supposed to have been written in the 
9th century, or still earlier ; and BhAva Mrira’s Bhdva-Prahdia, 
probably of the early part of the i6th century ; while of special 
treatises may be mentioned MAdhava's system of pathology, the 
Ru^iniUkaya, or Mddkava-Niddna, of the 8th or 9jh century ; 
and SArngadhara's compendium of therapeutics, the Sdmgadkara- 
samhitd, composed before 1300, having been commented upon by 
Vopadeva. Materia medica, with which India is so lavislUy en- 
dowed by nature, is a favourite subject with Hindu medichl writers, 
the oldest treatise being apparently the Dkanvaniart-nigkanfu, oi 
uncertain, but not very high, age ; besides which may be mentioned 
MadanapAla’s Madanavinoda, written a.d. 1374 ; the more modern 
Rdja-ntghanfu, by the Kashmirian Narahari; besides other, still 
more recent esteemed works of this class, to which may be added 
the valuable medical dictionary V aidyakatabdasindhu by Umetla- 
Chandra Gupta. A useful general view of this branch of Indian 
science is contained in T. A. Wise's Commentary on Hindu Medicine 
(1845), and in his History of Medicine, vol. i. (1867) ; but the subject 
has since then been treated in a much fuller and more critical way 
in Professor J. Jolly’s “Medicin"in Biihler's Grundriss der indo 
arise ken Philologie. 

IX. Astronomy and Mathematics. — Hindu astronomy may 
be broadly divided into a pre - scientific and a .scientific period. 
While the latter clearly presupposes a knowledge of the re- 
searches of Hipparchus and other Greek astronomers, . 
it is still doubtful whether the earlier astronomical and 
astrological theories of Indian writers were entirely offff- 
home growth or partly derived from foreign sources.®*:^ 
From very ancient (probably Indo-European) times® *** 
chronological calculations were based on the synodical revolutions 
of the moon— the difference between twelve such revolutions (making 
together 354 days) and the solar year being adjusted by the insertion, 
at the time of the winter solstice, of twelve additional days. Besides 
this primitive mode the Rigveda also alludes to the method prevalent 
in post-Vcdic times, according to which the year is divided into 
twdvc {sdvana or solar) months of thirty days, with a thirteenth 
month intercalated every fifth year. This quinquennial cycle 
iyuga), is explained in the Jyotisha, regarded as the oldest astro- 
nomic^ treatise. An institution which occupies an important 
part in those early speculations is the theory of the so-called lunar 
zodiac, or system of lunar mansions, by which the planetary path, 
in accordance with the duration of the moon's rotation, is divided 
into twenty-seven or twenty-eight different stations, named after 
certain constellations {nakshatr^ which are found alongside of the 
ecliptic, and with which the moon (masc.) was supposed to dwell 
successively during his circuit. The same institution is found in 
China and Arabia ; but it is still doubtful ** whether the Hindus, os 
some seholars hold, or the Chaldaeans, as Professor Weber thinks, 
are to be credited with the invention of this theory. Professor G. 
Thibaut,** who has again thoroughly investigated the problem, comes 
to the conclusion that it is improbable that the nakshatra-theory 
arose independently in India, but that it is still doubtful whence the 
Hindus derived it. The principal works of this period are hitherto 
known from quotations only, viz. the GdrgI Sarpkttd, which Professor 
Kem would fix at e. 50 b.c., the Ndradi Seufiktld and others. 

The new era, whiim the same scholar dates from e. a.d. 250, is 
I marked by the appearance of the five original SiddhAntas (partly 
{ extant in revised redactions and in quotations^ the very names of 
I two of which suggest Western influence, viz. the Jnitdmaka-, Sdrya-,^ 
I Veaishtkn-, Romikth {i.e. Roman) and Paulita’Siddhdntas. Bas^ 


• Z.D.M.G. (1876), p. 617 seq. ; (1877),^. 647 seq. 

** See Professor Aug. MQUer's ^per, Z.D.M.G. (1880), p. 465. 

** See especially Professor Whitney's essay on the Lunar Zodiac, in 
hia Orknim mud LinguisHc Studies. 

** G. Thibaut, " Astronomie, Astrologie und Mathematik," in 
Buhler's Grundriss. 

** The SBrya-siddkdntn, translated by W. D. Whitney and 
£. Burgess (xm). 
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on tbete m tke works oi the most distinguished lodi^ astronomers, 
vix. Aryabhata,’ probably bom m 4;^ ; Varkha-mihira,* probably 
50S-587 ; Branma-gupta, who completed his Bfakma-sidahdnta in 
628 ; Bhatta Utpala (loth century), distuiRuished especially as com- 
menUtorof Varftha-mihint: and Bhiskaia Ach&rya, who. bora in t x 14. 
Anishod his great course of astronomy, the :>i(Ulkdnt^iiromB9t, in 
XI 50. In the works of several of these writers^ from Aryabhata on- 
wards, special attention is paid to mathematical (especially arith- 
metical and algebraic) computations ; and the respective chapters 
of Bhftskara's compendium, vi*. the LUdvtUt and UijA-gOHtiu* still 
tcwm favourite text- books of these subjects. The question whether 
Aryabhata was acquainted with the researches oi the Greek algebraist 
Diophantus (c. a.d. 360) remains still unsettled ; but, even if this 
was the case, algebraic science seems to have been carried by him 
beyond the point attained by the Greeks. 

On Sanskrit literature generally may be consultsd Max Muller, 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; A. Weber, History of Indian 
Literature ; A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature. (J. E.) 

SANSON, CHARLES HENRI (b. 1739), public executioner 
of Paris from 1788 to 1795, was the son of Charles Sanson or 
Longval, who received in 1688 the office of execuUur des hatUes 
oeuvres de Paris ^ which became hereditary in his family. Sanson's 
brothers exercised the same trade in other towns. In the last 
days of 1789 Gorsas in the Courrier de Paris accused Sanson of 
harbouring a Royali.st press in his house. Sanson was brought 
to trial, but acquitted, and Gorsas withdrew the accusation. 
After the execution of Louis XVI., a statement by Sanson was 
inserted in the Thermometre politique (13th February 1793) in 
contradiction of the false statements made in respect of the king’s 
behaviour when confronted with death. He surrendered his 
office in 1 795 to his son Henri, who had been his deputy for some 
time, and held his father’s office till his death in 1840. There is 
no record of the elder Sanson's death. Henri’s son CliJment 
Henri was the last of the family to hold the office. 

The romantic tales told of C. H. Sanson have their origin in the 
apocryphal M^moires pour seroir dl’hisiotre de la Rholution Franfatsc 
par Sanson (2 vols., 1820 ; another til., 1831), of which a few pages 
of introduction emanate from Balzac, and some other matter from 
1^h6ritier de I'Ain. Other M^moires of Sanson, edited by A. Gregoire 
(ps. for Lombard) m i8jo, and by M. d’Ulbreuze (0 vols., 1862 
1863) are enually fictitious. 'Phe few facts definitely ascertainable 
are collected by G. I..en6trc in La Guillotine pendant la Rhiolution 
(1893). Cf. M. Tourneux, Bihliographte de Vhistoire de Paris . . . 
(1890, &c.), vol. 1. Nos. 3963-3965, and vol. iv., 5.i». “ Sanson." 


SANSON, NICOLAS (1600-1667), French cartographer, wrongly 
termed by some the creator of French geography, was bom of an 
old Picardy family of Scottish descent, at Abbeville, on the 
20th (or 31st) of December 1600, and was educated by the 
Jesuits at Amiens. In 1627 he attracted the attention of Riche- 


lieu by a map of Gaul which he had constructed (or at least begun) 
while only eighteen. He gave lessons in geography both to I^uis 
XIII. and to Louis XIV. ; and when Ijouh XIIL, it is said, came 
to Abbeville, he preferred to be the guest of Sanson (then em- 
ployed on the fortifications), iastead of occupying the lodgings 
provided by the town. At ^e conclusion of this visit the king 
made Sanson a councillor of state. In 1647 Sanson accused the 
Jesuit Labbe of plagiarizing him in his Pharus GaUiae Antiquae ; 
In 1648 he lost his eldest son Nicolas, killed during the Fronde. 
Among the friends of his later years was the great Cond6. He 
died at Paris on the 7th of July 1667. Two younger sons, 
Adrien (d. 1708) and Guillaume (d. 1703), succeeded him as 
geographers to the king. 

Sansoa's priacipal works are ; Galliae anttquae descripHo geographtca 
U627) ; Graeciae antiquae descriptio (1636) ; L’ Empire romain (1637) ; 
Britannia, ou recherc^s de VantiquiU d' Abbeville (1638), in which he 
seeks to identify Strabo's Britannia with AbbevlUe ; La France 
<1644) ; Tables mkthodiques pour les divisions des Gaules . . . 
(1644) ; L’Angleterre, VEspa^e, Vltalie et VAllemagne (1644) ; 
Le Cours du Rhin (1646) ; In Pharum Galliae anttquae Philippi 
Labbe disquisitiones (1647-1648) ; Remarques sur la carte de Vancienne 
Gaule de Cisar (1651) ; VAsie (1652) : Index geographicus (1653) ; 
Geographia sacra (1653) ; L'Afrtque (1656). In 1^2 Hubert JaiUot 
colliKted Sanson's maps in an Atlas nouveau. ^ also Niceron, 


* The Aryabhaflya, edited by H. Kern (1874). 

^ The Brihat-sarnhiti and Yogaydtrd, edited and translated by 
H. Kem ; the Lagku-fdtaka, edited by A. Weber and U. JacoM. 

^ A translation of both treatises, as wc^ as of the respective 
chapters of Brahma-gupta's work, was published (18x7) by H. T. 
Cniebrooke, with an important “ Dissertation on the Algebra of the 
Hindus," reprinted in the Mise. Essays, ii. pp. 375 seq. 


MimaieeSi vols. xiiL and xx. ^ the x8th-centiixy editions of some of 
Sanson ^8 works by £>elaxnarche under the titles oi AiUas de giograpMe 
ancienne and Atlas brttannipie ; and the Catalofidf aes tfartes $t Itvres 
de giogrophie de Sanson ft 702). 

SANSOVINO, ANDREA OONTUCCI DEL MONTE (1460-1 <39), 
Florentine sculptor, was the son of a shepherd called Niccoio di 
Domenico Contucci, and was bom at Monte Sansavino near 
Arezzo, whence he took his name, which is usually softened 
Sansovino. He was a pupil of Antonio Pollaiuolo, and at, first 
worked in the purer style of i5tli-century Florence. Hence his 
early works are by far tlie best, such as the terra-cotta altarpiece 
in ^ta Chiara at Monte Sansavino, and the marSie reliefs of 
the Annunciation,” tlie Coronation of the Virgin/’ a " Pietii,” 
the Last Supper,” and various statuettes in the torbinelli chapd 
of S. Spirito at Florence, all executed between the years 1488 
and 1492. From X49X to 1500 Andrea worked in Portugal for the 
king, and some pieces of sculpture by him still exist in the 
monastic church of Coimbra. (See Raezinski, Les Arts en 
Portugal, Paris, 1846, p. 344.) These ewly reliefs show strongly 
the influence of Donatello. The beginning of a more pagan style 
IS shown in the statues of “ St John Imptizing Christ ” over the east 
door of the Florentine baptistery. This group was, however, 
finished by the weaker hand of Vincenzo Danti. In 1502 he 
executed the marble font at Volterra, with good reliefs of the 
“ FoUr Virtues ” and the “ Baptism of Christ.” In 1505 Sansovino 
was invited to Rome by Julius II. to make the monuments oi 
Cardinal Ascanio Maria Sforza and Cardinal Girolamo della 
Rovere for the retro-choir of S. Maria del Popolo. The architect 
ural parts of these monuments and their sculptured foliage are 
extremely graceful and executed with the most minute delicacy, 
but the recumbent effigies show the beginning of a serious decline 
in taste. These tombs became models which for many years were 
copied by most later sculptors with increasing exaggerations of 
their defects. In 1512, while still in Rome, S^sovino executed 
a very beautiful group of the Madonna and Child with St Anne,^' 
now over one of the side altars in the church of S. Agostino. 
From 1513 to 1528 he was at Loreto, where he cased the outside 
of the Santa Casa in white marble, covered with reliefs and 
statuettes in niches between engaged columns ; a small part of 
this sculpture was the work of Andrea, but the greater part was 
executed by Montclupo, Tribolo and others of his assistants and 
pupils. Though the general effect is rich and magnificent, 
the individual pieces of sculpture are both dull and feeble. The 
earlier reliefs, those by Sansovino himself, are the best. 

SANSOVINO, JACOPO (1477-1570), Italian sculptor, was called 
Sansovino after his master Andrea, his family name being Tatti. 
He became a pupil of Andrea in 1500, and in 1510 accompanied 
him to Rome, devoting himself there to the study of antique 
sculpture. Julius II. employed him to restore damaged statues, 
and he made a full-sized copy of the Laocoon group, which was 
afterwards cast in bronze, and is now in the Uffizi at Florence. 
In 1511 he returned to Florence, and began the statue of St 
James the Elder, which is now in a niche in one of the great piers 
of the Duomo. He carved a nude figure of ** Bacchus and Pan,” 
now in the Bargello,near the Bacchus ” of Michelangelo, from the 
contrast with whi^ it suffers much. Soon afterwards Jacopo 
returned to Rome, and desired for his fellow-citizens the grand 
church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which was carried out by 
Antonio Sangallo the younger. A marble group of the Madonna 
and Child,” heavy in style, now at the west of S. Agostino, was his 
next important work. In 1537 Jacopo fied from the sack of 
Rome to Venice, where he was welcomed by Titian and Pietro 
Aretino ; henceforth till his death he was occupied in adoinix^ 
Venice with magnificent buildings and many second-rate pieces 
of sculpture. Among the latter Jacopo’s poorest works are the 
colossal statues of ** Neptune ” and " Mars ’^on the grand staircase 
of the ducal palace. His best are the bronze doors of the sacris^ 
of St Mark, cast in 1563 ; inferior to these are the series of six 
bronze reliefs round the ^oir of the same church. In 1565 he 
completed a small bronze gau with a graceful relief of ** Christ 
surrounded by Angels ” ; this gate shuts ofl the altar of the 
Reserved Host in the choir of St Mark’s. 
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jAiocM's chief claim to distinction rests upon the numerous 
line Venetian buildings which he designed, such as the public 
library, the mint, the Scuola della Misencordia, the Palazzo de 
Comari and the Palazzo Dclfino, with its magnificent staircase— 
the last two both on the grand canal. Among his ecclesiastical 
works the chief were the church of S. Fantino, that of S. Martino, 
near the arsenal, the Scuola di S. Giovanni degli Schiavoni and, 
finest of all, the church, now destroyed (sec Venice), of S. Gemi- 
niaia), a very good specimen of the Tuscan and Composite orders 
used with the graceful freedom of the Renaissance. 

In 1545 the roof of the public library, which he was then con- 
structing, fell in ; on this account he was imprisoned, fined and 
dismissed from the office of chief architect of the cathedral, to 
which he had been appointed by a decree of the signoria on the 
7th of April i5a9. Owing to the intervention of Titian, Pietro 
Arctino and others, he was soon set at liberty, and in 1549 he 
was restored to hLs post. He did good service for St Mark’s by 
encircling its failing domes with bands of iron. Sansovino’s 
architectural works have much beauty of proportion and grace 
of ornament, a little marred in some cases by an excess of sculp- 
tured decoration, though the carving itself is always beautiful, 
both in design and execution. He used the classic orders with 
great freedom and tasteful invention. His numerous pupils 
were mostly men of but little talent. 

SANTA ANA, a city and the county-seat of Orange county, 
southern California, O.S.A., 34 m. S.E. of Los Angeles. Pop. 
(1900) 4933, of whom 506 were foreign-bom. It is served by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the Southern Pacific and the 
Pacific Electric railways. The city is situated about 10 m. from 
the ocean, in the lower western foothills of the Santa Ana moun- 
tains. There are numerous artesian wells in the surrounding 
region, and there is a good irrigation system. (For a description 
of the irrigation canal see Aqubdtk'T.) Santa Ana is in the 
orange, lemon and walnut region of southern California, and in 
the only important celery-growing district of the state ; the 
celery is grown in great quantities m the large district known as 
the ** Peatlands ” (about 9 m. from the city), which is underlaid 
by a deposit of peat from i to 100 ft. deep. Other important 
products of the county ore petroleum, barley, sugar beets, 
apricots and lima beans. Santa Ana was first platted in 1869 
and was incorporated in 1888. Its growth since 1900 has been 
rapid. 

SANTA ANA, the capital of the department of Santa Ana, 
Salvador, 50 m. by rail N.W. of San Salvador. Pop. (1905) 
about 48,000. It is situated about 2100 ft. above sea-level, in a 
valley surrounded by high mountains, which are covered by 
coffee and sugar plantations and woods. It is the second city 
of the republic in size, and has broad Shady streets and fine open 
squares. The municipal offices, hospital, literary institute and 
barracks are noteworthy buildings, and the parish church, 
Doric in style, is generally regarded as one of the finest in Centra! 
America. Cigars, pottery, starch, spirits, sugar and various 
textiles are monufacttired, and the export trade in coffee and 
sugar has developed rapidly since the opening in iqoo of a railway 
to^n Salvador and the Pacific port of Acajutla. 

BANTA^ANNA, ANTONIO LOPEZ TE (1795-1876), Mexican 
soldier and politician, was born at Jolapa in the province of 
Vera Ciuz on the a 1st of February 1795. He was neither a general 
nor a Statesman, nor even an honest man, but he was the most 
conspicuous and continuously active of the military adventurers 
fdio filM Spamsh America with violence during the first two 
geperktions of its independence. He entered the colonial army 
m Spain as a cadet in i8to, and served as one of the Creole 
tupfpOrters of the Sp^bh government till 1821. In that year 
Mexico fell away from the mother country. Iturbide, who was 
fhaster of ^ country for the time, made Santa- Anna brigadier 
ahd governor of La Vera Cruz. Till about 1855 he pursued the 
policy of keepitig his hold on his ttAtivc province of Vera Cruz, 
Olfd influencing Sie rest of the country by alternately supporting 
find upsetting the central government. He first helped to ruin 
Ittitbide, Who wished to mw himself emperor. He proclaimed 
the Repub)i^ and was then a supporter of ^e successful federal 


party. Federalism suited him very well since it left him in 
command of Vera Cruz. In 1829 he defeated a foolish attempt of 
the Spamards to reassert their authority in Mexico. He kept 
hims^ in reserve till events gave him a chance to upset the 
president of the day, Bustamente, whom he defeated at Casas 
Biancas on the 12th of November 1832. He could now have 
become president himself, but preferred to rule through dummies. 
Now that he saw an opportunity to become master he became 
reactionary and abolished the federal constitution. This led 
to the revolt of Texas, which was full of settlers from the United 
States. Santa- Anna invaded Texas and gained some successes, 
but was surprised and taken prisoner at San Jacinto on the 
2i8t of April 1836. The Texans had a good excuse for shooting 
him, as he conducted war in a ferocious way. They preferred 
to let him save his life by ordering his troops to evacuate the 
country. He was released in February 1 837 , and had for a time to 
“ retire to his estates ” in Vera Cruz. In 1838 the French govern- 
ment made an attack on the town, and Santa- Anna, by a display 
of his redeeming virtue of personal courage, lost a leg but regained 
his influence. He became military dictator in 1841, and governed 
by violence till he was driven into exile by mutiny in 1845. He 
fled to Cuba, but was recalled to command against the invac ing 
army from the United States in 1846. The Americans beat him, 
and once more (1848) he went into exile. In 1853 he was recalled 
and named president for life, with the title of Serene Highness. 
In less than two years he was again overthrown and had to go 
abroad in August 1855. For the rest of his life Santa-Anna was 
hanging on the outskirts of Mexico, endeavouring to find an 
opening to renew his old adventures. He tried the emperor 
Maximilian, the French and the United States to see if they would 
serve his turn. But he had oullivtd his time. Ihe empty title 
of grand-marshal given by Maximilian was all he gained. When 
in 1867 he attempted to head a rising, he was captured and 
condemned to death, but spared on the ground that he was in 
his dotage. At last, worn out by age, he accepted an amnesty 
and returned to the city of Mexico, where he died in obscurity 
on the 20th of June 1876. 

See H. H. Bancroft, History of the Pacific States of North America, 
vols. viii. and ix. (San Francisco, 1882-1890). 

SANTA BARBARA, a city and the county -seat of Santa 
Barbara county, in southern California, U.S.A., on the coast- 
plain on the southern slope of the Santa \ nez Mountains. Pop. 
(1900) 6587, of whom 1143 were foreign-born. It is served by 
the Coast Line of the Southern Pacific railway system. With 
picturesque surroundings, excellent bathing beach and ideal 
climate, Santa Barbara is one of the most popular of the health 
and pleasure resorts of California. Ihc monthly average of the 
mean temperatures for 23 years (1881-1903 inclusive) varied 
from 53® in January to 67® in August. Nowhere in California 
is plant life more varied and beautiful ; in the vicinity are walnut, 
olive, lemon and orange groves. North-west of the city are tlie 
valuable oil fields of Santa Barbara county, notably the Santa 
Maria field, 6 m. S. of Santa Maria, and the region between 
Lompoc and Santa Maria, first developed in 1903. A presidio 
(Spanish military post) was established here in 1782, and a 
Franciscan mission, by Junipero Serra, about four years Lter. 
The mission building is well preserved, and is probably the 

f reatest single attraction of Santa Barbara. It is now the 
'ranciscan headquarters of the Pacific coast, and near it is a 
Franciscan college. Immediately behind it is the picturesque 
Mission Canyon. Santa BarWa took part in the revolution of 
1839, and in the sectional struggles following leaned to the side 
of Monterey and the North. It was occupied by the Americans 
in August 1846, then (without bloodshed) by the Californians 
in October, and ag un definitively by the American forces on the 
a7th of November 1846. In 1850 it was incorporated as a city, 
though already long a Mexican “ ciudad*’’ It remained off the 
railway route until 1887, 

Si^A BARBARA, a town of noik) province, island of Panay, 
Philip^nne Islands, on the S.E. Coast, on the Jaiaur river, a 
few miles N. of Iloilo, the capital of the province. Pop. (1903), 
after the annexation of Zfirraga, Luoena, Pavia and L^».n65, 
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37,6ai ; subsequently Pavia (pop. in 1903, 5700) was annexed 
to Jaro. There are 87 barrios or villages in the town, three oynl 
of &ese had a population in 1903 excising 1000. The language 
is Visayan. The principal industries are the cultivation of sugar 
cane, Indian corn, rice, cacao, coco^nut palm and tobacco, and 
the raising of cattle. 

SANTA CATHARINA, a southern maritime state of Brazil, 
bounded N. by Parand, E. by the Atlantic, S. by Rio Grande do 
Sul, and W. by Rio Grande do Sul and tlie Misiones territory of 
Argentina. Pop. (1900) 320,289 ; area 28,633 sq. m. The 
Serra do Mar rises not far from the coast and leaves only a 
narrow coast zone, and the plateau above is much broken with 
irregular ranges of mountains. The doast region, though in the 
temperate zone, is hot and humid. It is densely forested, is 
broken by swamps and lagoons, and is crossed by numerous 
.short streams from the wooded slopes of the serras. The plateau 
is less densely wooded, but has some highly fertile plains, the 
open Campos being partly devoted to stock raising. Except in 
the malarious coast zone, the climate is temperate, bracing and 
exceptionally healthy. The drainage is westward to the Parana, 
the rivers ^ing tributaries of the Igua.ssu, which forms its 
northern boundar>', and of the Uruguay, which forms its southern 
boundary . A number of prosperous German colonies - the largest 
and best known of which arc Blumenau, Dona Francisca, 
Joinville, Itajahy, Brusque, Dom Pedro and Sfto Bento — arc 
devoted chiefly to agriculture. There is no cultivation on a large 
scale, as in Sao Paulo and the northern provinces.' Coffee is 
produced to a limited extent. Indian corn, beans, onions, fruit 
and mandioca are the principal products. A prominent industry 
is* the gathering and preparation of mate or Paraguayan tea 
{ilex paraguayensis)y which is an article of export. The mineral 
lesources include coal, iron, silver, gold and petroleum, the first 
alone is mined. The only railway of the state, the Dona I'hereza 
Christina, runs from Laguna, at tlie mouth of a lagoon of that 
name on the southern coast, northward to the port of Imbituba 
(about 4 m,) and thence westward up the valley of the Rio 
Tubarao to the coal fields of that name (69 m.). The coal is of 
inferior quality and the development of the mines, which were 
discovered in 1841 , has not been a success. A later investigation 
shows that there are beds of better coal at a greatei depth 
extending from Rio (irande do Sul to Sao Paulo. The capital 
of the state i.s Florianopolis {g>v.) also called Santa C'.atharina and 
Desterro, and its other towns arc Blumenau, Lages (9356), 
Laguna (7282), Joinville (13,996), Itajahy (8875), Brusque (8094), 
Sfto Jose (11,820), opposite Florianopolis, Tubarfto (5495) and 
Sfto Francisco (5583), a good port in the northern part of the 
state in direct communication with a majority of the German 
colonies. 

SANTA CLARA (or Villa-Clara), the capital of Santa Clara 
province, Cuba, about 185 m. (by rail) E.S.E. of Havana. 
Pop. (1907) 16,702. It is situated near the centre of the island, 
on a plateau, lietween two small streams, and is served by the 
United Railways of Havana and by the Cuba and the Cuba 
Central railways, the last connecting the east and west lines with 
the north and south coasts. The streets are straight and wide, 
and there are many fine buildings. The oldest church is of the 
last third of the i8th century. The city is surrounded by fertile 
plains, which are culti\’ated in cane or devoted to grazing. 
Santa Clara was founded in 1689 by a band of schismatics from 
Remedios. 

SANTA CRUZ, ALVAIX) DE BAZAN, ist Marquis of (1526-^ 
1588), Spanish admiral, was bom at Granada on the X2th of 
December 1526, of an ancient family originally settled in the valley 
of Baztan in Navarre, from which they are said to have taken their 
name. His grandfather, Alvaro de Bazan, took part in the 
conquest of Granada from the Moors in 1492, and his father, 
who had the same Christian name, was dbtinguished in the service 
of Charles V., by whom he was made general of the galleys — or 
commander-in-chief of the naval forces of the crown of Spain 
in the Mediterranean. The future admiral followed his father 
in his youth, and was early employed in hi^ commands. He 
was a member of the military order of St lago. In 1564 he aided 
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in the capture of Velez de Gomera, oommanded the division of 
galleys employed to blockade Tetuan, and to suppress the piracy 
carried on from that port. The service is sa^ to have been 
succei^ully performed. Bazan certainly earned the confidence 
of Philip II., by whom he was appointed to command the galleys 
of Naples in 1568. This post brought him into close rewtions 
with Don John of Austria, when the Holy League was formed 
against the Turks in 1 570. During the operations which preceded 
and followed the battle of Lepanto (7th of October 1571), Bj\zan 
was always in favour of the more energetic course. In the battle 
he commanded the reserve division, and his prompt energy 
averted a disaster when Uluch Ali, who commanded the left wing 
of the Turks, outmanoeuvred the commander of the Christian 
right, Giovanni Andrea Doria, and broke the allied line. He 
accompanied Don John of Austria at the taking of Tunis in the 
following year. When Philip II. enforced his claim as heir to 
the crown of Portugal in 1580-1581, Santa Cruz held a naval 
command. The prior of Crato,^ an illegitimate representative 
of the Portuguese royal family, who conducted the popular 
resistance to the annexation of the country by Philip, continued, 
however, to hold the island possessions of Portugal in the Atlantic. 
He was supported by a number of French adventurers under 
Philip Strozzi, a IHorentine exile in the service of France. Santa 
C ruz was sent as admiral of the Ocean to drive tlie pretender and 
his friends away in 1583. His victoiy off Terceira over the 
Portuguese, and a loose confederation of adventurers and semi- 
pirates, French and English, decided the struggle in favour of 
Spain. Santa Cruz, who recognized that England was the most 
formidable opponent of Spain, became the zealous advocate of 
war. A letter written by him to Ring Philip from Angla in 
'Jerceira, on the 9th of August 1583, contains the first definite 
suggestion of tlie Armada. Santa Cruz himself was to have 
commanded. His plans, schemes and estimates occupy a 
conspicuous place in the documents concerning the Armada 
collected by Don Cesftreo Duro. The hesitating character of the 
king, and his many embarrassments, political and financial, 
caused many delays, and left Siinta Ouz unable to act with 
effect. He was at Lisbon without the means of fitting out his 
fleet, when Drake burnt the Spanish ships at C^diz in 1587. 
The independence of judgment shown by Santa Cruz ended by 
offending the king, and he was held respon.sible for the failures 
and delays which were the result of the bad management of his 
master. His death, which occurred on the qth of February 1588 
at Lisbon, was .said to have been hastened by the unjustified 
reproaches of the king. The marquis de Santa Cruz was the 
designer of the great galleons which were employed to carry the 
trade between Cadiz and Vera Cruz in Mexico. 

The documents relatiufj; to the Armada liave been collected by 
Don Cesftreo Duro in La Armada Invencible, and he gives a biography 
of the marquis in liis Conqutsta de las Islas Azores. A separate life 
has been pubhshed by Don Angel de Altolaguirre. There arc various 
notices of Santa Cruz in Sir W. ' Stirling Maxwell’s Don John of 
Austria. (D. H.) 

SANTA CRUZ, an eastern department of Bolivia, bounded 
N. by El Beni, E. by Brazil, S. by Chuquisaca and W. by 
Chuquisaca and Cochabamba. Area 14*, 3^8 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 
209,592 ; (1906 estimated) 234,743. It is only partly explored. 
It consists of a great plain extending eastward from the base 
of the Andes to the* frontiers of Brazil, broken by occasional 
isolated hills, and in the N.E. by a detached group of low sierrat 
known collectively under the name Chiquitos, which belong to 
the Brazilian highlands rather than to the Andes. On the 
western side of the department is an upland zone belonging to 
the eastern slope of the Andes, and here the Bolivian settlements 
are chiefly concentrated. The Chiquitos contain a number of 
old missions, now occupied almost exclusively by Indians. The 
great plains, whose general elevation is about goo ft. above the 
sea, are so level that the drainage does not carry off th^ svater 
in the rainy season, and immense areas are fl(K>ded for months 
at a time. Extensive areas ore permanently swampy. There 
are forests in the N. and W., but the larger part of the department 
consists of open grassy plains, suitable for grazing. The Llanos 
* A priory of the Maltese knights of St John of Jerusalem. 
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de Chiquitos, adjacent to the sierras of that name, have long been 
used for this purpose. There are two river systems, one belonging 
to the Amazon and the other to the La Plata basins. The first 
includes the Guapay or Rio Grande, Piray or Sara, Yapacani 
and Maraco, upper tributaries of the Mamor6, and the San 
Miguel, Blanco, ^ures and Paragua, tributaries of the Guapor^ — 
both draining the western and northern parts of the department. 
In the extreme east a number of streams flow eastward into the 
Paraguay, the largest of which, is the Otuquis ; their channels 
arc partly hidden in swamps and lagoons. The climate of the 
plains is hot and malarial, and the rainfall heavy. On the 
Andean slopes the temperature is more agreeable. Stock- 
raising is followed to some extent on the plains. Other products 
of the western districts are sugar, rum, cacao, rice, cotton, coffee 
and indigo. Rubber and medicinal products are also exported. 
Ihc Guapay is navigable for small boats in high water, and 
ali>o the lower courses of the other rivers named, but they are 
of little service except in the transport of rubber. The principal 
markets for Santa Cruz products are in the Bolivian cities of the 
Andes where sugar, rum, cacao and coffee find a ready sale. 
Ihere is a trade route across the plains from Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra to Puerto Suarez, on the Paraguay, and the Bolivian 
government contracted in 1908 for a railway between these two 
points (about 497 m.) but the traffic is inconsiderable. 

The capital and only large town of the department is Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra (pop., m 1900, 15,874 ; in 1906, estimated, 
^0;S35)i Piray, a tributary of the Mamor6, 1450 ft. above 

sea-level, about 160 m. in a straight line N.E. of Sucre. It is 
situated on a lower terrace of the Andean slope in a highly fertile 
district, devoted to sugar-cane and stock-raising. It is a dusty, 
straggling, frontier town with rough habitations and a half- 
civilized population, chiefly Indians and mestizos. It is the seat 
of u bishop and has a partly finished cathedral, seminary and 
mission station for the Indians. It has also a national college. 
There are flour mills, sugar mills, distilleries, tanneries and 
leather manufactories. The original site of Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
was in the uplands, but it was removed to its present site about 
* 59 ®> ^be phrase “ de la Sierra ” being kept. It has been used as 
a centre for missionary work among the Indians and as a centre 
of trade. Expeditions to the Brazilian frontier or to the Chiquitos 
nnissions ore fitted out here, and it is the objective point for expedi- 
tions entering Bolivia from Matto Grosso, Brazil, and Paraguay. 

BANTA CRUZ, a city and the county -seat of Santa Cruz county, 
California, U.S.A., on the northern headland of the Bay of 
Monterey, about 75 m. S. of San Francisco. Pop. (1900) 5659, 
of whom 1123 were foreign-bom. It is served by the Southern 
Pacific railway. Santa Cruz is a popular seaside resort. The site 
of the city, whicli spreads back over bluffs and terraces to the 
foothills of the mountains (2000-3800 ft. in altitude), is very 
picturesque,and the scenery in the environs beautiful. Hills nearly 
enclose the city, protecting it from the ocean fogs. Monterey 
Bay has a remarkable variety of fish ; and there is a large fish 
hatchery near the city. Fruits in great variety are grown in the 
valley and foothills. The mountains are covered with one of the 
noblest redwood forests of the state— the only one south of San 
Prancisco ; two groves, the Sempervirens Park (4000 acres) 
and the Fremont Grove of Big Trees, 5 m. from Santa Cruz, have 
been perm^ently preserved by the state. A Franciscan mission 
was established at Santa Cruz in 1791 and secularized in 1834, 
but was later destroyed^ A pueblo or villa called Branciforte, 
one of the least important of the Spanish settlements (now a 
suburb of Santa Cruz), was founded in the vicinity in 1797, 
and before the American conquest was merged with the settle- 
ment that had grown up about the mission. The flag of the 
United States was raised over Santa Cruz in July 1846. Hie city 
was chartered in 1876. 

BAlfTA CRUZ, an archipelago of the Pacific Ocean, in the 
division of Melanesia, belonging to Great Britain. It is a scattered 
group of small volcanic islands, irregularly disposed from N.W. 
U S.E. betw^ 8® 3P and 11® 40^ S., 165" 38' and i68*» E. 
The total land aiea mMo sq. m., and the population is estimated 
at 5000. V 


At the north-western extremity, separated by a deep channel 
from the Solomon Islands, the following islands are clustered : tlie 
Duff and Matema or Swallow groups, A^ogo, Tinakula or Volcano 
Island and others ; from these a single chain curves S.E. and then 
E., consisting of Nitendi or Santa Cruz, the largest island, Tupua or 
Edgecombe, Vanikoro (Recherche), Tucopia, Anuda (Cherry) and 
Fataka (Mitie). In Vanikoro there are volcanic mountains up to 
3030 £1. in height^ and Tinakula is a constantly active volcano of 
2200 ft. NiteJidi is of less elevation (1215 ft. at the highest). Coral 
reefs are not extensive, excepting those surrounding Vanikoro. 
The islands are densely wooded, and have a flora akin to that of 
New Guinea. The land fauna is very scanty ; that of the sea ex- 
tremely rich and valuable to the natives, who are skilled fishermen 
and navigators. Thu climate is hot and humid, and storms are 
frequent. The natives are of Papuan stock, with an intermixture 
of other blood ; but an exception is found in the Duff gm^, Tucopia 
and Anuda, which are inhabited by pure Polynesians. 'Hie natives 
live in villages (sometimes fortified). In the past they have proved 
treacherous, and cannibalism is not extinct. The work of mission- 
aries, however, has borne good fruit. The islands arc included in 
the British protectorate of the Southern Solomons. Some trade in 
copra is carried on. 

The islands were discovered by the Spaniard Alvaro Mendana 

* 595 > in which year he attempted to found a colony on Nitendi, 
but died there on the i8th of October. In 1767 Philip Carteret 
visited the archipelago, and called it the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
a name still sometimes used. During the next century, owing 
to the practice of kidnapping them as labourers, the natives 
became so much embittered against foreigners that in 1871 they 
murdered Bishop John Coleridge Patteson on Nukapu, one of 
the Swalbw group. In 1875 James Graham Goodenough, 
commodore of the Australian station, was shot with a poisoned 
arrow on Nitendi during a cruise, and died of his wound. 
Patteson ’s murder, however, had roused public feeling in 
England ; steps were taken to regulate the labour traffic, and 
subsequently Bishop John Selwyn was able to establish friendly 
relations with the natives. He erected the cross which com- 
memorates his predecessor on Nukapu. The British protectorate 
was declared in 1898. 

SANTA CRUZ, chief town and capital of the province of La 
Laguna, Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the S.E. shore of Laguna 
de Bay, about 35 m. S.E. of Manila. Pop. of the municipality 
(1903) 12,747. Santa Cruz has numerous fine buildings and a 
large trade with Manila by way of the lake and Pasig river. 
Agriculture and manufacturing are important pursuits, the 
town being noted for its manufacture of palm wine. Hie 
language is Tagalog. 

SANTA CRUZ DE TENERIFE, or De Santiago, a seaport and 
the capital of Teneriffe and of the Canary Islands ; in 28® 28' N. 
and 16^ 15' W., on the east coast. Pop. (1900) 38,419. Santa Cruz 
is the residence of the governor-general of the Canaries, the civil 
lieutenant-governor of the Teneriffe district, and the military 
governor of the island. It occupies a small plain bounded by 
rugged volcanic rocks, and seamed by watercourses which are 
dxy almost throughout the year. Scarcely any vegetation, 
except cactuses and euphorbias, is to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood. Almost the entire town was rebuilt in the 19th century, 
when its population more than trebled. The houses are generally 
low, with flat roofs ; those of the better class are large, with a 
courtyard in the middle, planted with shrubs in the Spanish 
fashion. There are many good public buildings, including a 
scliool of navigation, technical institute, library, natural history 
museum and hospital. An aqueduct 5 m. long brings pure 
water from the mountains of the interior. Dromedaries from 
the adjacent islands of Lanzarote and Fuerteventura are used 
to convey merchandise and in agricultural operations. The town 
is defended by modern forts, but its ancient batteries have also 
been preserved. It was bombarded by the British fleet under 
Blake in 1657, and by Nelson, who lost his arm during the attack, 
in 1797. Some British flags lost on that occasion hang in one of 
the churches. The anchor^e is good, and a mole facilitates 
landing. Santa Cruz is an important coaling station and com- 
mercial centre. (See Canary Islands.) 

SANTA it, the capital of New Mexico, U.S. A., and the county- 
seat of Sahta F6 county, about ao m. £. of the Rio Gmde, and 
339 m. N. of El Paso, Texas. Pop. (1900) 5603 (256 being foreign- 
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bom and 466 Indians) ; (1910) 5072. Santa is served by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the Denver and Rio Grande, and 
the New Mexico Central railways. The city lies about 70^ ft. 
above the setf, at the foot of the southern extremity of the Rocky. 
Mountains, in the Sangre de Cristo range. Its climate is dry, 
equable and healthy ; the mean annual temperature is 49° F., 
and the mean annual rainfall 14-2 in. The hills surrounding the 
city on all sides shelter it from the sandstorms which afflict some 
parts of New Mexico, and its pleasant climate, attractive moun- 
tain scenery and historical interest make it a favourite resort. 

Santa F 6 is built round a plaza or square. Crooked streets, 
bordered with low adobt* houses, are characteristic of the older part 
of the city and give an impression of antiquity. Around the piaza 
and elsewhere in the city, however, the Mexican style of architecture 
has given way to the American. The plaza itself had been con- 
verted from a barren, sandy square into a well-.shadi-d park, through 
the efforts of the Woman’s } 3 oard of Trade, an unique institution, 
which also controls the public library, housed in a brick and stone 
building (1907) m the Mission style of architecture. Within the 
plaza are a monument to the soldiers who fell in New Mcftico during 
the Civil War and the Indian wars, a stone marking the spot where 
the first American flag was raised by General Kearny in 184(1, aud 
a bronze drinking fountain erected as a memorial to John Ikiplisi 
Lamy (1814-1888), the first Roman Catholic bishop and 

archbishop (1875) of Santa F6. Facing the plaza is the old ( lovemor's 
Palace, a low, spreading, adobe structure, erected early in the 17th 
century, but iiartially destroyed in the Pu<d)lo revolt of 1O80 and 
later restored. It was occupied continuously by the Spanish, 
Mexican and American governors of New Mexico until anil 
hou.ses the liistorical museum of the Historical Society of New 
Mexico (founded in 1859, incorporated in 1880), the School of 
American Archaeology and Uic New Mexico Museum of Arcluu*ology. 
In this building General Lew Wallace (governor 1878- 1881) wrote tlie 
concluding chaj iters to Jieti Hur. San Miguel chapel was built 
probably in the middle of the 17th century, was destroyed m 1680, 
and was rebuilt in 1710, hut has been greatly altered in n‘cent times. 
The church of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalujie (modernized with a 
shingle nxif and a wooden .steqile) contains interesting paintings 
and antique wood-carvings. The catliedral of San Francisco, 
though not completed, has been used as a place of worship since 
about 1880. In its walls is incorpomtod part of a church erected, 
it is thought, in 1027. Also of interest are the Rosario chapel ; tlie 
ruined earthworks of Fort Marcy, north of the city, constructed by 
General Kearny in 1846; the ruins of the Garita, an old Spanish 
fortification used as a custom house under the Mexican government ; 
the so-called " oldest house,*’ u dilapidated ad(.)be structure claimed 
to be the oldest building, continuously inhabited, in the United 
States ; the state library ; and the national cemeterv, in wliich 1022 
Atnencan soldiers are buried. 

Among the public buildings and institutions are the state 
cajntol, the executive mansion (1909), the Federal building (in front 
of which is a monument to Kit Carson), the county court house, a 
National Guard armoury, a Federal industrial boarding school for 
Indians (with 300 pupils in 1908) and Saint Catherme'b Industrial 
Scliool for Indians (Roman Calliolic). About 7 m. east of tlie city 
is the Pecos Forest Reserve, across which the Territory undertook 
the building, with convict labour, of a “ scenic higliway from 
Santa to Las Vegas. In Pajarito Park, 20 m. W'ost of Santa Fe. 
are many prehistoric cave, cliff and communal dwelhngs, and near 
the city are several prehistoric mounds. 

The chief manufactures of Santa F6 are brick, pottery (made by 
I^iebio Indians), and filigree jewelry (made by Mexican artisans). 
The surrounding country is devoted to agriculture and mining 
chiefly for coal 

Simta F^ is considered the oldest city save one (St Augustine, 
Florida) in the United States. A settlement, known as San 
Gabriel, was planted at the junction of the Rio Chama and the 
Rio Grande by Juan de Onate in 1598, and about 1605,1 some 
30 m. S.E., Santa F6, officially the Villa Real de Santa F6 de San 
Francisco, was founded on the site of a deserted Indian pueblo 
and became the seat 0* the government of New Mexico. In 
1630 it contained a population of 250 Spaniards, 700 Indians 
and about 50 half-breeds. In August 1680 the Pueblo Indians, 
embittered by the exactions of the civil an d ecclesiastical 
authorities, revolted (see New Mexico : History). Four hundred 
Spaniards were massacred, and the remainder took refuge in 
Santa F6, where they were closely besieged. On the 21st of 
August, while the Indians were demoralized by a sortie from the 
garrison, the town was evacuated, and the inhabitants made a 

1 The exact date of the founding of Santa F6 is not known, but 
the best opinion has fixed the date between 1604 and 1O08 and 
favours the y<»ar 1O05. ' 


fix weeks’ u 
Guadalupe, 
took possessionJI 
revived their pa 
were made to rej^ 
Diego de Vargas 
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down the Rio Grande to the mission of 
modem El Paso, Texas. The Indians then 
»yed the crops, churches and archives, and 
ceremonies. Several unsuccessful attempts 
the town, but finally, in September 1692, 

* .TT - Hjfetly secured the fre.sh submission of the 

Indians. In I^ce^)^.,693 a new Spiiiish colony of about 800 
pers<)ns ^ved. were two other Indian revolts, in 1604 
Md in 1696. DunuB ,h,. ,8th centun- a coasidcral.lf trade in 
sh^p, wool^, wne add ],elts developed, chiefly with Chihuahua 
and with the tod^.uf the plaias. Alter the indepi ndcnce of 
Mexico Santa Fe be6itKie the centre of a growing conimercc with 
the United Stotes, cond^ed at first by pack animals, and hitcr 
by wagon the old Santa Trail leading south‘Wt?st 
from lndepcni| M| fa City> and, in earlier veurs, other 
places in Miss< 4 p«|^ta Fi. the i8th ot August 1846, 
soon after the om/Bkf the vwtf*t^tween the United States 
and Mexico, ^antdlMib ocjupied Bjrmn AmeiVan force under 
(ieneral S. W. Keai||r. The Mexicarts^ levoltedV few' months 
later, and the new# appointed govembt, CharIes>Rent, and ii 
number of American sym^isthizers werc'ossassinatdl ; but the 
rising was quickly suppressed, In 1847 the first Enfcsh news- 
paper in New Mexii'o was embhshed 111 Sftnta I^Lind an 
English school was founded in tSA remXd the 

capital when a Territorial govemmeA i*!as iiuuh^ated iT 
TW. arrival of the first railway train, oili the Feomarv 

marked a new epoch in the history of Saift'ii 
^ad remained es.sentiully a Mexican town , but 
‘ipuance of the wagon caravans over tin* old trail 
^n^as the entrepot for the commerce oi the 
See thS 
States fNe' 
croft, Htsi 
and Henry 
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F. .W. Hodge in Histone 1 owns 

loi), edited oy Lyman P. Powell ; 

and New Mexico (San loanoi^o xSsTT* 
Santa Ff Trail (New York, 1897). 

I of Argentina, Ixmndod N 


the Chaco territory', and Comontes, S. by 
Buenos Aires, and del Kstero. 

Area 50,916 sq. m. Bop* ‘‘(1904 estmiatadj 

640,755. Santa belongs to th^T'^eat pampa region of Argen- 
tina, and has no wooded districts in the south except on the 
river courses. In the N. which is borderland to the Gran Uhaeo 
region, there are extensive forests, intermingled with grassy 
campos. The surface is a level alluvial plain, whh a saline 
substratum at no great depth. Salt is found on thk surface over 
large areas, and throughout the province the water i.s brackish 
1 5 to 20 ft. below the surface. The soil, however, produces wheat , 
com, alfalfa, linseed and other crops in abundance. Stock- 
raising (cattle, horses, sheep and swine) is also an important 
industry, witli the related industries of butter and cheeac-making, 
meat-curing and lard-refining. Many colonies have been made, 
especially near the provincial capital. It is one of the most 
productive provinces in the republic, in spite of notorious mis- 
govemment. The Parand forms its eastern boundary for 
about 435 rn., and provides unfailing transport facilities. The 
great river is broken into many channels, forming islands and 
sand bars which are con.stantly’’ changing their outlines. It 
receives two large tributaries flowing across the province— the 
Salado, the upper course of which is called the Pasage and 
Juramento (tlie last given to commemorate the circumstance 
that the oath to wrest Uicir independence from Spain was siworn 
on its banks in 1816), and which enters the Santa F^ channel of 
the Parand near the capital ; and the Carcarand, or (!arcara^l, 
whose sources are in the Cordoba sierras. The northern districts 
are well watered by numerous tributaries of the Salado. The 
railway coinmunications of the province are good, comprising 
the trunk luies of the Buenos Aires and Rosario railway with 
its extension to Tucuman, which crosses the province from 
S.E. to N.W. ; the Central Argentine from Rosario to Cordoba, 
and to Buenos Aires ; the Cordoba Central ; Santa Fd to Tucu- 
man ; and the Provincia de Santa Fd ; a network of small lines 
connects all the important towns ; and the Buenos Aires and 
Pacifle which crosses near its southern Ixiundary. The river 
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T» • VA The Saotab as a race care little for permanent homes, 

ports having railway connexions are f not true nomads, but they like to be %n the move." Ii 

Colastin^, Coronda, Puerto Gomez, San Lorenz^owirio and j^^j^tliey are agricultunsts ; m the jangles and on the i 
Villa Constitucion The capital is Santa F 6 , important ^ye skilful hunters, bows and arrows being their chief 

Villa tonstitucio . ^ ^oo), San bn the highlands they are cattle breeders. But if fond of c 

towns are Rosario, £s^ran^(^. 1^4 estinWjF and their villages are neat, clean 

Lorenzo (7000), Rafaela, Ocaxnp6, Galvez,, Cjp built, iisually^m an isolated. position. Their social arrange 

and Villa (lasilda. T/ , • patriarchal. In every village is a headman supposed to 

SARTA Ft, a city of iteentina and capittf^^ ™ province 01 ^Cendant of tlic founder of the village. A deputy looks aft 
that name on the Santa rhannpl oTtZ l^aranA near the a special officer has charge of the children’s morals, and 

Pop. watchman. Physically the Santals are not prepossessing, 
mou^h of the SawO; about 299 m. N.W. .. sandv ^ round and blubbory ; the cheekbones moderately p: 

(1895) 24,755, (1904 estimated) 33,200. 11'“^ , ^ ^ J eyes full and straight, nose broad and depressed, mouth 

plain little above the river level. It v, u hps full, hair straight, black and coarse. The general a 

contains a cathedral, bishoo’s nalace college and enuren approximates to the nep-oid type. They are somewhat 

/lafiifiy (rrxm i-kl ^ u'u ^ ^ Lmii /acinK thc pHncipoi average height of tlie Hmdus. They are divided into twe 

datlltg from 1654, tl^ Cablldo or town hf> ie Imq In character thev are a brierht. iov-lovinc txjodIc. hosoj 


square and provincial government ij 

modern in appearance than Rosario., 

residences and educational and * 

port of call for small river steamers commumcatwn 

with Parani op the opposite bank of smpping 

port for larffp" steamers is at channel, 

with which ^ is connected by ^ 

communici*^ion with Rosano, thrdoba, Tucuman and the 
frontier o^the Chaco. ' , ^ • j 

Santo was founded by Juan de Garay m 1573, and w^ 
desiw secdre^pani.sli communications between Asuncion 
and V mouth of me U Plata. It has been the centre of much 
poliical intriguotjiut its growth has been very slow. In i||2 
a<5nstituenf coSfress met there, and in 18O0 a national Jp- 
vntion^or tlid revision of the constitution. 

SAirtAL (or Sonthal) PARGANAS, THE, a district oj^tipsh 
{ndi4,4in the Bhagalpur division of Bengal. Area 547qi^i^#in. 

In east n sharply defined Lx'lt of hills strotGhjkjfor about 
too m. from t/ie Gang<'S to the river Naubil ; westjjRRis a rolling 
rfect of lonir ridges with intervening denreaaioi^^wra about 2500 
»(]. m. ; while there Is <1 narrow strip of alluviolMihity about 170 ni. 
long, lyiTig^lor the meat part along the 0 i thc East Indian 

railway. The Rajipnhai lulls CK;cupy , jpiiM Ipf 13^1 iq. m.; they 
nowlivrtf exceed 2O0u ft. TherQ|^i^i|iftff hill ranges which 

with few exceptions arc their summits with dense 

)uni?/e ; they are all diffioitlli||HH|ip Ther are, however, numerous 
pa.ssie through all the ranMp|QiU and iron are found in almost 
all |NUtSi but of inferior quaBty. The alluvial tract has the damp 
htfTand moist soil characteristic of Bengal, while thc undulating 
add hilly portions are swept by the hot westerly winds of Behar, 
and arc very cool in the winter months. Thc annual rainfall averages 
59 in. In 1901 the population was i,^,737, showing an increase 
of 3 % in the decade. 

The Santab, who give their name to the district, are the most 
numerous aboriginal tribe in Bengal ; they work the coal-mines 
of Kaniganj and Karharbari and migrate to the tea-gardens of 
Assam. lo 1832 officials were deputed to demarcate with solid 
masonry pillars the present area of the Daman-i-Koh, or “ skirts 
of the hiUB.” The permission to Santals to settle in the valleys 
and on the lower slopes stimulated Santal immigration to an 
enormous extent. The Hindu money-lender soon made his 
appearance among them, and caused the rebellion of 1855-56. 
I'he insurrection led to the establishment of a form of administra- 
tion congenial to the immigrants ; and a land settlement has 
since been carried out on conditions favourable to the occupants 
of the soil. The Church Missionary Society and the Scandinavian 
Home Mission have been very successful, especially in promoting 
education. The district is traversed by both the chord and loop 
lines of the East Indian railway. It contains the old Mahom- 
medan city of Rajmahal and ^e modem commercial mart of 
Sahibganj, both on the Ganges ; and also the Hindu place of 
pilgrimage of Deogarh, which is important enough to have a 
branch railway. The administrative headquarters are at 
Dumka, or Kaya Dumka : pop. (1901) 5336. 

See F. B. Bradley-Birt, Ths Story of the Indian Upland (1905). 

8ANTAL8, an aboriginal tribe of Bengal, who have given their 
name to the Santal Parganas (^.e.). Their early history is un- 
known ; but it is certain that they have not occupied their 
present home for longer than a century, having migrated from 
Haaaribagh, and they are still moving on into Northern Bengal. 
Their toQ number in allj^ylia is nearly two millions. They 
speak a language oi thatUpWAxir Kolarian family. 


The SantalB as a race care little for permanent homes. They are 
not true nomads, but they like to be on thc move." In the low- 
Ikndathey are agricultunsts ; in the jangles and on the mountains 
'they are skilful hunters, bows and arrows being their chief weapons ; 
tm thc highlands they are cattle breeders. But if fond of change the 
Santals Uke comfort, and their villages are neat, clean and well 
built, usually^ m an isolated. position. Their social arrangements are 
patriarchal. In eveiy village is a headman supposed to lie a de- 
scendant of tlic iounefer of the village. A deputy looks after details ; 
a special officer has charge of the children’s morals, and there is a 
watchman. Physically the Santals are not prepossessing. The face 
is round and blubbory ; the cheekbones moderately prominent ; 
eyes full and straight, nose broad and depressed, mouth large and 
lips .full, hair straight, black and coarse. The general appearance 
approximates to the negroid type. They are somewhat below the 
avereige height of tlie Hindus. They are divided into twelve tribes. 
In ch^acter they are a bright, joy-loving people, hospitable and 
seizing every of a feast. They have neither thc sullen 

disposition nor the unconquerable laziness of the very old hill- 
tribes of central India," writes Sir W. W. Hunter in Annals of Rural 
Benf>al (1868). “ They have carried with them from the plains a 
love of order, a gonial humanity, with a certain degree of civilization 
and agricultural habits. Their veiy vices are the vices of an op- 
pressed anrl driven-out people who have lapsed from a higher state, 
rather than those of savages who have never known better things." 
Each village has its priest who has lands as.signed to him ; out of 
the profits he must twice a year feast the people. At the Sohrai 
feast .^the “ harvest-home " in December, the headman entert^ns 
thc villagers, and the cattle arc anointed and daubed with vermilion 
and a .share of the rice-beer is given to each animal. The Santals 
have many gods whose attributes are ill-defined, but whose festivals 
are strictly observed. Marang Burn, the great spirit, is the deity 
to whom sacrifices are made at the Sohrai. Among some Santals, 
e.g. in Chota Nagpur, Sing Bonga, the sun, is the supreme deity to 
whom sacrifices are made. Generally there is no definite idea of a 
beneficent god, but countless demons and evil spirits are propitiated, 
and ancestors are worshipped at the Sohrai festival. There i.s a vague 
idea of a future life where the spirits of the dead arc employed in the 
ceaseless toil of grinding the bones of past generations into a dust 
from which the gods may recreate children. In some villages thc 
Santals join with the Hindus in celebrating the Durga Puja festival. 
In the eastern districts the tiger is worshipped. For a Santal lo be 
sworn on a tiger-skin is the most solemn 01 oaths. The Santals are 
omnivorous, but they will not touch rice cooked by a Hindu. Santal 
parents undergo purification five days after childbirth. Santals 
have adopted as a rite the tonsure of children. Cliild marriage is not 
practised, and the young people make love matched!, but the septs 
are oxogamous as a rule. Santals .seldom have more than one wife 
and she is always treated kindly. An open space, in front of the 
headman's house is set apart for dancing, which is very elaborate 
and excellent, 'flie flute, ujxm wluch they play well, is the chief 
Santal instrument. I'he Santals burn tlieir efead, and the few 
charred bones remaining are taken by the next of kin in a basket 
to the Damodar, the sacred riv-er of the Santals in Hazaribagh 
district, and left where the current is Btronge.st to be carried to the 
ocean, the traditional origin and resting place of the Santal 
race. 

See E. Tuite Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 
1872) ; F. B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland (1905). 

SANTA MARIA (Da Bocca do Monte), an inland town of 
Brazil, in Rio Grande do Sul, 162 m. by rail W. of Margem do 
Taquary, the railway terminus for Porto Alegre (1908), about 
80 m. by water N.W. of that city. Pop. (1900) 13,628. Santa 
Maria, which lies 382 ft. above the sea, is the commercial centre 
of a rich district on the slopes of short mountain ranges, one of 
which, the Serra do Pinhal, forms thc water parting between the 
eastern and western river systems of the state. There are 
prosperous colonies in its vicinity, including one founded by the 
Jewish Colonisation Association under the provisions of the 
Hirsch Fund. The industries of this region include the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, Indian com, rice, mandioca, beans, grapes (for 
wine), nuts, olives and tobacco, and stock-raising. The town 
derives its chief importance, however, from its becoming the 
junction of the Porto Alegre to Uruguay ana, and the Santa 
Maria to Passo Fundo railways. In 1905 the national and state 
governments leased to the " Compagnie Auxiliaire de Chemin de 
Fer au Br6sil " the Rio Grande to Bag 4 , the Porto Alegre to 
Uruguayana, the Santa Maria to Passo Fundo, and the Porto 
Alegre to Nova Hamburgo railways, with their branches and 
connexions, and it was decided to establish the general admini- 
stration offices for the whole system at Santa Maria. The shops 
and offices of the Porto Ale^ to Uruguayana line had been 
removed to that place in 1902. 
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SANTA MARIA D1 UCODIA, a village of Sicily, in the province 
of Catania, i8 m. N.W. of Catania by rail, on the S.W. filopes of 
Mount Etna. Pop. ( 1901)4101. It is believed to occupy ll# site • 
of the ancient Aetna, a settlement founded by the colonist* 
>vhom Hiero 1 . had placed at Catania after their expulsion by the 
original inhabitants in 461 b.c., which absorbed or incorporated 
an already existing Sicel town named Inessa. Its subsequent 
history is uneventful, though it suffered from the exactions of 
Verres ; and its inscriptions are unimportant. A large hoard 
of coins was found here in 1891. Near it, in a district callecf 
Civita, is a large elliptical area of about 1300 by 380 yds., en- 
closed by a w^l of masses of lava, which is about 28 ft. wide 
at the base, and 11 ft. high. The ground is covered with frag- 
ments of tiles and pottery of the classical period, and it is probably 
a hastily built encampment of historic times lather than a 
primitive fortification, as there are no prehistoric traces (Orsi 
in Notizie degli scaviy 1903, 442). 

See CasaF^randi, Su due antiche cittd sicule Vessa . ed Inessa 
(Acirealc, 1^92). 

SANTA MARTA, a city and port of Colombia and the capital 
of a department of the same name, on a small bay 40 m. E.N.E. 
of the mouth of the Magdalena river. Pop. (igo8) ai)out 6500. 
It is built partly on the beach and fiartly on the slopes 'Of the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta towards the S.E. Though sinall, 
the harbour is one of the best and safest on the coast, as no river 
flows into it to fill its anchorage with silt. The depth ranges 
from 18 to 19 fathoms at the entrance to 4^ fathoms along the 
inner shore line. The city is an episcopal see and has a 
cathedral. A railway (23 m.) runs soutliward a little beyond 
Cienagu (on a large lagoon of the same name), connects with 
steamers running to Harranquilla (50 m. farther) by way of the 
lagoon and inland channels, and is to be extended to San 
(^rlos, farther S., as the fruit-growing industry of this region is 
developed, 

Santa Marta was founded by Rodrigo de Bastidas in 1525, 
and became an important port and centre of trade during the 
Spanish colonial era. It was also a base of operations in the 
exploration and conquest of the interior. 

SANTA MAURA, or Lkucadia (AceKuSa, ancient Aei>ica«), one 
of the Ionian Islands, with an area of 110 sq. m. and a population 
of about 30,000. It lies off the coast of Acarnaniu (Greece), 
immediately south of the entrance to the (iulf of Arta. The 
shallow strait separating it from the mainland is liable to be 
blocked by sand-banks ; a canal was cut through these in the 
7th century b.c. by the Corinthians, and was again after a long 
period of disuse opened up by the Romans. 

During the British occupation a canal for boats of 4 to 5 ft. 
draught was formed from Fort Santa Maura to the town, but the 
10 ft. deep ship canal wliicU it was proposed (1844) to carry right 
across tJie lagoon or submerged isthmus to Fort Alexander was only 
partially excavated. In 1903, however, a canal was completed 
rendering navigable the channel between the island and the main- 
land. Its breadth is 30 ft. and its depth 17 ft. Santa Maura, 
measuring about 20 m. from north to south and 5 to 8 m. in breadth, 
is a rugged mass of limestone and bituminous shales (jiartly Tertiary), 
rising in its principal ridges to heights of 2000 and 3000 ft. and 
presenting very limited areas of level ground. The grain crop 
suffices only for a few months' local consumption ; but con^deruble 
quantities of olive oil of good quahty are produced. The vineyards 
(in the west especially) yield much red wine (bought mamiy by 
Rouen, Cotte, Trieste and Venice) ; the currant, mtroduced alxiut 
1839, has gradually come to be the principal source of wealth (the 
crop averaging 2,300,000 Tl>) ; and small quantities of cotton, nax, 
tobacco, valonia, Ac., art alk> grown. The salt trade, formerly of 
importance, has suffered from Greek customs regulations. The 
chief town (3000 inhabitants), properly called Amaxikhi or Hamaxichi 
but more usuall> Santa Maura, after the neighbouring fort, is situated 
at the N.E. end of the island opposite the lagoon. In the S.W. is 
the village of Vasiliki, whence the currant crop is exported. 

Remains of Cyclopean and polygonal walls exist at Kaligoni 
(south of Amaxikhi), probably the site of the ancient acropolis 
of Neritus (or Nericus), and of the later and lower Corinthian 
settlement of Leucas. From this point a Roman bridge seems 
to have crossed to the mainland. Between the town and Fort 
Santa Maura extends a remarkably fine Turkish aqueduct portly 
destroyed along with the town by the earthquake of 1825. 


f^orts Alexander and Constantine commanding the bridn are 
relics of the Russian occupation ; the other fort^ are of Turko- 
Venetian ongin. The magnificent cliff, some 2000 ft high, which 
forms the southern termination of the modem island still bears 
the sul)structions of the temple of Apollo Leucatos (hence the 
modem name Capo^Diicato). At the annual festival of Apollo 
a criminal was obliged to plunge from^the summit into the sea, 
where, however, an effort was made to pick hiqn up j and it was 
by the same heroic leap that Sappho and Artetnisia, daughter of 
Lygdamis, are said to have ended their lives. 

"a theory has been propased by Professor Ddfpfeld that Leucas 
is the island described in the Odyssey under the name of Ithaca ; 
in support of this theory he quotes the fact that the Hodieric 
description of the island and its position, and also the identifica- 
tion of sirch sites as the palace of Odysseus, the harbour of 
Phorcys, the grotto of the Nymphs and the island Asteris, 
where the sifftors lay in wait for Telemachus, suit Leucas far 
better than the island called Ithaca in classical and modem times. 

See under . CoRfii ; also P. Goessler, Leukas-Uhaka (Stuttgart, 
1904). 

SANTANDER* a maritime province of northern Spain, bounded 
N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. by the province of Biscay, S. by 
Burgos and Palencia, and W. by Leon and Oviedo. Pop. (1900) 
276,003 ; urea 2108 sq. m. The province is traversed from east 
to we.st by the Cantabrian Mountains (y.».), which in the Penas de 
Europa reach a height of over 8600 ft., and send off numerous 
branches to the sea. On the north side of the range the streams 
are all short, the principal being tlie Ason, the Micra, the Pas, 
the Besaya, the Saja and the Nonsu, which flow into the Bay of 
Biscay ; part of the province lies south of the watershed, and 
is drained by tlie upper Ebro (j.r.). The province is traversed 
from north to south by the railway and high road from Santander 
by Palencia to Madrid ; the highest point on the railway (Venta 
de Pazozal) is 3229 ft. above Bic sea. Other railways txinneci 
Santander with Bilbao on the east and with Cabezona de la Sal 
on the west ; there arc also many good state, provincial and 
municipal roads, besides several narrow-gauge mining railways. 

Santander was part of the Roman province of Cantabria, 
which, after passing under the empire of the Goths, became the 
principality of Asturias (q>v.). The portion called Asturia de 
Santa Juliana, or Santillona, was included in the kingdom of Old 
Castile, and, on the subdivision of the old provinces of Spain in 
1833, became the province of Santander. 

SANTANDER (ancient Portus Blendium or h'anum S, Andreas), 
the capital f)f the Spanish province of Santander, the seat of a 
bishop and one of the chief seaports of Spain ; 316 m. by rail N. 
of Madrid, in 43° 27' N. and 3“ 47' W., on the Bay of Santander, 
an inlet of the Bay of Biscay. Pop. (1900) 54,564. It is situated 
on the inside of a rocky peninsula, Cabo Mayor, which shelters 
a magnificent harbour from 2 to 3 m. wide and 4 m. long. The 
entrance is at the eastern extremity of the promontory, and is 
deep, broad, and illuminated by lighthouses on Cabo Mayor and 
the rocky islet of Mouro. Santander is the terminus of railways 
from Valladolid and Bilbao, of a branch line from Cabezona de 
la Sal, and of several minii^ railways. It is divided into an 
upper and a lower town. Ine cathedral, originally Gothic of 
the 13th century, has been so altered that little of the old work 
remains. In the crypt, or Capilla del Cristo de Ahajo, is an 
interesting font of Moorish workmanship. The castle of San 
Felice contains a prison, which was one of the first examples of 
the radiating system of construction. The city is essentially 
modern; its principal buildings are the markets, barracks, 
theatre, bull-ring, clubs, civil and military governors’ residences, 
custom house, hospitals, nautical school, ecclesiastical seminary, 
and training school for teachers. Many of the houi»es on the bay 
front and public buildings were restored after the catastrophe 
of the 3rd of November 1893, when the steamer “ Cabo Machi- 
chaco,” laden with 1700 cases of dynamite, blew up near the quay. 
The harbour was greatly improved during the second half of 
the 19th century. In the same period the population nearly 
tabbied, and there was a coneaponding development of commerce 
mad manufactures. 
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SANTAREM^SANTA ROSA 


Th. oort was in i 7 J 3 nmdn one of mpmrtos or po^ 

nrilSlSTto “Je with America, and m I 7 J 5 tt received the ti^ 
prtvueged to unHed here in 1522 when he came to take 

oMhe SpanUh Lwn, and from this port Charles I. of 
posaesaion oii f return from his visit m search of a wife 

(i"*^‘^The^y was sacked by the French under SouH in 1808. 

SANTAUCH, the capital of the district of Santerem, Portugal ; 
on the right bank of the river Tagus, 51 m. by rail N.E. of Lisbon. 
Pop. (1900) 86a8. The older part of the city is built on high 
gn- ynd overlooking the Tagus ; it contains the ruined castle of 
Alcafova, famous m the middle ages as a royal residence, and is 
partly enclosed hy ruined walls. Below is Ribeira de Santarem, 
a comparatively modern river-port, and on the opposite bank 
is Almeirim, a village which wa;s also a royal residence until 1755, 
when it was almost entirely destroyed by earthquake. Santarem 
has some trade in fish and a^icultural produce, including wine 
and olive oil. Its chief buildings are an ecclesiastical seminary, 
the largest in Portugal ; the late Gothic church of^he Convento 
da Gra9a, which contains the tomb of Pedro Alvares Cabral, the 
first Portuguese to visit South Americ£Ui5o2) ; the Igrcja do 
Milagro, an early Renaissance church ; tBfe chapel of Santa Rita, 
with a painting by Ignatius Xavier, who was born here in 1724 ; 
the church of Santa Maria, built in 1244, but with Manoellian 
additions made early in the 16th century ; the secularized 13th- 
century church of San Francisco ; the church of Sfto jofto, 
which has a Moorish minaret for a belfry, and has been converted 
into an archaeological museum ; and the church of Santa Iria 
(St Irene), from which the name of the city is derived. There 
is a fine bridge across the Tagus. 

, Santarem is the Roman Scallabis, renamed Praesidium Jtdium 
by 1 ulius Caesar. From its position in the Tagus valley it became 
an important fortress during the wars between the Moors, Portu- 
guese and Spaniards. Alphonso VI. of Castile first took it from 
the Moors in 1093, but it was recaptured and occupied by them 
until 1147, when Alphonso I. of Portugal recovered it. The 
Almohades endeavoured to win it back in 1 184, but were defeated. 
At Santarem King Diniz died in 1325 ; the murderers of Inez 
dc Castro (q.v,) were executed in 1357 ; and Prince Alphonso, 
only son of John II., was drowned in 1491. Here the 15th- 
century navigator John of Santarem was born, and here the 
CArdinal-king Henry (1512-1580) was bom, abdicated and died. 
The Miguelites were defeated here in 1834 (see Portugal : 
History). In 1868 Santarem was raised to the rank of a city. 

The administrative district of Santarem coincides with the 
eastern part of the ancient province of Estremadura (^.«.) ; 
pop, (1900)283,154; area 2555 sq.m. 

aANTARBM,acityof Brazil in the state of ParA, on the right 
bank of the I'apajos, near its entrance into the Amazon. Pop. 
(1890) of the town and municipio, 12,062. It is one of the most 
important towns of the Amazon between Para and Mandos, and 
is a port of call for all river steamers, and a station on the Amazon 
cable line. The national government has made it a station in 
its system of wireless telegraphy in the Amazon Valley. Swn 
from the river the town is attractive in appearance, and consists 
of a European (white) and an Indian quarter, the latter of palm- 
thatched huts. Ruins remain of a fort built in colonial times 
to protect the population against hostile Indians. Its principal 
public buildings are a municipal hall and tribunal, a large 
municipal warehouse, a market (1897), theatre and two churches. 
The productions of the neighbourhood arc cacao, Brazil nuts, 
rubber, tobacco, sugar-cane and cattle ; and the rivers furnish 
an abundance of fish, which are cured here at the season of 
low-water, when turtle eggs are gathered up stream for the 
manufacture of oil and butter. The Tapajos is navigable for 
steamers to the rapids, 170 m. above Santarem, and for small 
boittiif nearly to Diamantino, Matto Grosso, and a considerable 
trade comes from Matto Grosso and the settlements along its 
banks. After the American Gvil War a colony of Americans 
settled in the vicinity, but were unsuccessful in founding a 
permanent colony. Santarem was founded by a Jesuit mission- 
ary in 1661 as an Indian Meia, and became a city in 1848. 

iuyiTMOIA, ARNllALB SANTOSM IH ROB 81 DE 
POMAROtO, Count of (1783-1825), Piedmontese insurgent, 


Mid leader in the revival (Resorgimento) of Italy, was Bom at 
Savigliano near G>ni on the 18th of November 1783. He was 
the son of a general officer in the Sardinian army who was killed 
at the battle of Mondovi in 1796. The family had been recently 
ennobled and was not rich. Santarosa entered the service of 
Napoleon during the annexation of Piedmont to France, and 
was sub-prefect of Spezia from 1812 to 1814. He remained, 
however, loyal in sentiment to the house of Savoy, and, after 
^the restoration of the king of Sardinia in 1814, he continued in 
the public service. During the brief campaign of the Sardinian 
army on the south-eastern frontier of France in 1815 he served 
as captain of grenadiers, and was afterwards employed in the 
ministry of war. The revolutionaiy and imperial e|)och had 
seen a great development of Italian patriotism, and Santarosa 
was aggrieved by the great extension given to the Austrian 
power in Italy in 1815, which reduced his own country to a 
position of inferiority. Ihe revolutionary outbreak of 1820, 
which extended from Spain to Naples, seemed to afford the 
patriots an opportunity to secure the independence of Italy. 
When in 1821 the Austrian army was moved south to coerce the 
Neapolitans, Santarosa entered into a conspiracy to obtain the 
intervention of the Piedmontese in favour of the Neapolitans by 
an attack on the Austrian lines of communication. The con- 
spirators endeavoured to obtain the co-operation of the prince 
of (^arignano, afterwards King Charles Albert, who was known 
to share their patriotic aspirations. On the 6th of March 1821 
Santarosa and three associates had an interview with the prince, 
and on the loth they carried out the military pronuncia- 
miento which proclaimed the Spanish constitution. The 
movement had no real popular support, and very soon collapsed. 
During the brief predommance of his party Santarosa showed 
great decision of character. He was arrested and would have 
died on the scaffold if sympathisers had not rescued him. He 
fled to France, and lived for a time in Paris under the name of 
Conti. Here he wrote in French and published in 1822 his La 
revolution piimontaise, which attracted the notice of Victor 
Cousin, by whom he was aided and concealed. The French 
government discovered his hiding-place, and he was imprisoned 
and expelled from Paris. Aftei a short stay first at Alen^on and 
then in Bourges, he passed over to England, where he found 
refuge in London with Ugo Foscolo, and made a few English 
friends. He went to Nottingham, in the hope of being able to 
support himself by teaching French and Italian. The miseries 
of exile rather than any hope of advantage led him to accompany 
his countryman Giacinto Collegno to Greece in November 1824. 
The Italians were ill-treated by the Greeks and were not well 
looked on by the Philhellene committees, who thought that their 
presence would offend the powers. Santarosa was killed, appar- 
ently because he was too miserable and desperate to care to save 
his life, when the Ep^ptian troops attacked the island of 
Sphacteriu, near Navarino, on the 8th of May 1825. 

See Atto Vannucci, I Martin della libertd Ualiana (Milan, 1877K 
and vol, ix. of the series called I Contemporann italiani (Tunn), 
ui which there is a life by Angelo Degubematis. Santarosa's corre- 
scwndencc was edited by Signor Bianchi, Lettere di Santorre Santarosa 
(Turin, 1877). A personal description of him by Victor Cousin will 
be found in the Revue des deux mondes for tlie ist of March 1840. 
Cousin dedicated to him the fourth volume of his translation ot 
Plato, and the long dedication is a compressed biography. 

SANTA ROSA, a city and the county -seat of Sonoma county, 
California, U.S.A., situated in a broad valley (altitude a^ut 
180 ft.) among the Coast Ranges, about 52 m. N. of San Francisco. 
Pop. (1900) ^73, of whom 1029 were foreign-bom. It is .served 
by the North-Western Pacific and the ^uthem Pacific rail- 
ways. Santa Rosa is in a region admirably adapted to the 
growing of hops — the city is an important hop market — and of 
fruit and grain, and the handling of these products is a leading 
industry. Poultry and dairying interests are also important. 
It was the home of Luther Burbank (b. 1849), originator of 
many new flowers, fruits and vegetables, including the Burbank 
potato, the pineapple quince, and the stoneless prune. Santa 
Rosa was first settled about 1S38, was laid out and incor- 
porated in 1853, replaced Sonoma as the county-seat in 1854, 
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and was chartered as a city in 1867. ^ ^ earthquake of the 
28th of April 1906 it suffer^ severely. 

SANTEBHB, ANTOINE JOSEPH (1751-1809), French revolu^ 
tionist, was bom in Paris on the 16th of March 1752. Like his 
father, he was a brewer, and gained great popularity in faubourg 
St Antoine by his beneficence. In 1789 he was given the com- 
mand of a battalion of the National Guard, and took part in the 
storming of the Bastille. After the affair of the Champ de Mars 
(July 17th, 1791) a warrant was issued for his arrest, and he 
went into hiding. He emerged again in the following year, 
and took part in the events of the 20th of June and the 10th of 
August 1792, when he led the people of the faubourg St Antoine 
to the assault of the Tuileries. He, however, protected the royal 
family against the violence of the mob and, on the 7 th of August, 
even attempted to bring about a reconciliation, but his efforts 
were frustrated by Marie Antoinette. He was made commander- 
in-chief of the National Guard, and appointed by the Convention 
warder to the king, in which position he did all in his power to 
alleviate Louis’s captivity. He notified Louis of the sentence of 
death, and was present at tlie execution. Accounts differ as to 
his conduct at the execution, some stating that he ordered a roll 
of drums to drown the king's voice. The family tradition, how- 
ever, is that he silenced the drums to enable Louis to speak to 
the people, and that General J. F. Berruyer, who was in sole 
command, ordered the drums to beat and thus drowned the last 
words of the king's speech. Santerre was appointed marshal 
de camp on the 23rd of October 1792, and sub.sefquently general 
of division. In May 1793 he was temporarily replaced as com- 
mander of the National Guard in Paris, so that he might take 
command of a force which he had organized to operate in La 
Vendee. As a military commander he was not a conspicuous 
success, his d^but being signalized by the defeat of the republicans 
at Saumur. He was variously reported to have been wounded 
and killed in this affair, and the wits of the reactionary party 
circulated his epitaph : 

Ci-^U le genhal Santerre 

Qui n'eut de Mars que la biire. 

He was scarcely more popular among the sans-culottes of his army. 
Wounded soldiers, returned to Paris, reported that he was 
living Id-bas, “ in Oriental luxury,” and complained that, since 
their defeat had been due either to his treason or his incom- 
petence, he should have been cither guillotined “ like other 
generals ” or superseded. He was, however, not in supreme 
command, and therefore not responsible for the ill conduct of 
the war ; he distingui.shcd himself in various actions ; and 
when, in October, he returned to Paris his popularity in the 
faubourg St Antoine wiis undiminished. But his report on this 
expedition, in which he drew attention to the evil plight of the 
republican arms in tlie Vendee, aroused suspicion. He was 
accused of “ Orleanism ” and impri.soned, and was not released 
until after the fall of Robespierre. He then gave in his resigna- 
tion as general, and returned to commerce ; but his breweiy 
was ruined, and after many vicissitudes of fortune he died in 
poverty in Paris on the 6th of February 1809. 

Sec A. Cairo, Santerre ghiircU de la ripublique jran^aise (Parin, 
1847), compiled from Santerre's MS. notes ; P, Robiquet, Le Per- 
sonnel municipal de Paris pendant la Rhiolution (Paris, i8qo) ; 
C. L. Chassin, La Vendie et la Chouannerte (Paris, 1892 seq.) ; 

" L’^tat des services de Santerre dress6 par lui-meme," in the third 
volume of Souvenm et mimoires (1899), published by Paul Bonnefon. 

SANTERRE, Jean Baptiste (1650-1717), French painter, 
was bom at Magny, nciA Pontoise, and was a pupil of Bon 
Boulogne. He began life as a portrait-painter, and enjoyed 
for half a century a great reputation as a painter of the nude. 
He died at Paris on the 21st of November 1717. His “ Portrait 
of a Lady in Venetian Costume ” (Louvre), and his ** Susanna 
at the Bath ” (Louvre, engraved by Porporati), the diploma 
work executed by him in 1704, when he was received into the 
Academy, give a good impression of Sonterre’s taste and of 
his elaborate and careful method. 

SANTIAGO, or Santiago de Chile, a city of Chile, capital of 
the republic and chief town of a province of the same name, 
on the Mapocho river, a small tributary of the Maipu or Maipo, 


115 m. W. of Valparaiso^ in 33® 26' 42* S., 70® 40' 36* W. Pop. 
(1895) 256,413, (1900) 26^,886, (1902, estimated) 322,059. 
It is built on a wide, beautiful plain about i860 ft above sea- 
level, between the main range of the Andes and the less elevated 
heights of Cuesta del Pra^. In the centre of the city rises 
the rocky hill of Santa Lucia, once formi^ its citadel, but 
now converted into a pleasure-ground, with winding walks, 
picturesque views, theatres, restaurants and monuments. 
Immediately N.N.W. and N.E. are otlier hills, known as Colina, 
Renca and San Cristdbal, and overshadowing all are the snow- 
clad Andean peaks of La Chapa and Los Amarillos, visible from 
^1 parts of the city. The Mapocho, once the cause of destructive 
inundations (especially in 1609 and 1783), was enclosed with 
solid embankments during tlie administration of Ambrosio 
OTliggins, and is now crossed by several handsome bridges ; 
the oldest (1767 -1779) of these lias eleven arches. Santiago is 
laid out with great regularity, and its comparatively broad 
straight streets form parallelograms and enclose several handsome 
public squares, the Plaza de la Indepenaencia, the (ampo de 
Marte and others. The principal streets have been repaved 
with asphalt instead of the old cobblestone and Belgian block 
pavements ; water is brought in through an aqueduct (1865) 
5 m. lung ; and there are tramway lines on all the principal 
.streets. 

The cathedral, facing on the Plaza de la Independencia, is the 
olde.st of the churches. Originally erected by Pedro de Valdivia, it 
was rebuilt by Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, was destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1647 and was rebuilt on a new plan subsequent to 
1748. It IS 351 ft. long and 92 ft. wide, has only one tower and is 
not sinking 111 appearance. Its interior decorations, however, are 
rich and in good taste. Among the other ecclesiastical buildings 
are the church of San Augustin, erected in 1595 by CriHt6bal de Vera, 
and in modern times adorned with a pillared portico ; the churches 
of San Francisco, La Merced and Santo Donimgo, dating from Uie 
18th century ; the church of the Reformed Dominicans, rich in 
monolithic marble columns ; the Carmen Alto, or church of the 
Carmelite nunnery, an elegant little Gothic structure ; the Augu.stine 
nunnery, founded by Bishop Medelhn in 1 576 ; the episcopal 
palace ; and the chapel erected in 1852 to tlie memory of i^earo 
de Valdivia next to the house in which he i.s reputed to liave lived. 
There are two fine cemeteries — one exclusively Roman Catholic and 
the other secularized. Mural interment is the custom in Santiago. 

Among the secular buildings the more noteworthy are the Capitol, 
with its rows of massive columns and surrounded with beautiful 
garden.s ; the Moneda, or executive residence, which contains the 
offices of llie cabinet ministers also ; the municipal palace ; the 
courts, or palace of justice ; the post office and telegraph depart- 
ment ; the exposition palace in the Quinta Normal, which houses 
the national museum ; the university of Cliile, dating from 1842 ; 
the national library with over 100,000 volumes ; the School of Arts 
and Trade.s (Lyceo de Artes y Oficios) ; the national conservatory of 
music ; the medical school ; the astronomical observatory ; the 
national institute ; the mint ; and a municipal theatre. There are 
also a military school, a school of agriculture, mining school, normal 
schools and a number of cliaritablc institutions. The old Universi- 
dad de San Felipe, founded in 1747, was closed in 1B39, and was 
succeeded three years later by the jiresent national university. 
Facing the Capitol, whicli includes the two halls of Congress, is a 
.small park and commemorative shaft, marking the spot where stood 
til© Jesuits’ church, burned down on the night of the 8th of Dccemljer 
1868, and witli it " two thousand victims, more or less," chiefly 
women. 

There is railway communication with Valparaiso, willi I^s Andes 
and the international tunnel and with the provincial capitals of the 
south. 

Santiago was founded in 1541 by Pedro de Valdivia, who was 
engaged in the conquest of Cliile, and it received the title of 
Santiago del Nuevo Estremo. It has suffered from earthquakes 
and from political disorder. After the defeat of the royalists at 
C.'hacabuco (Feb. 12th, 1817), it was occupied by the revolu- 
tionary forces under (ieneral Jos6 de .San Martin. Though the 
scene of many revolutionary outbreaks, it has never been 
subjected to a regular siege. 

The province of Santiago, bounded N. by Aconcagua, W. by 
Mendoza, S. by O'Higgins and Colchagua and W. by Valparaiso 
and the Pacific, has an area of 5665 sq. m. and a population (1895) 
of 415,636. It forms part of the ** Vole of Chile,” celebrated 
for its fertility and fine climate. 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, or Santiago (formerly written 
in English St Jago de CmposieUa and sometimes Compostello), 
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SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


a. city of N. W. Spain, in the province of Corunna ; at the northern 
terminus of a raWy from Tuy, near the confluence of the Sar 
and Sorela rivers, and 32 m. S. by W. of the city of Corunna. 
Pop (1900) 24,120. Santiago is built on the eastern slope of 
Monte Pedroso, surrounded by the mountains which draw down 
the incessant rain that gives the granite buildings of its deserted 
streets an extra tint of melancholy and decay. Its annual 
rainfall is 66 in., a total rarely exceeded on the mainland of 
Euftjpc. The city was formerly the capital of Galicia ; it gives 
its name to one of the four military orders of Spain, which rank 
as follows: Compostela, Calatrava, Alcantara and Montesa ; 
and it is still the seat of a university and of an archbishopric, 
which long disputed the claim of Toledo to the primacy of all 
Spain. In the middle ages its shrine, which contained the body 
of St James the Great, was one of the most famous in Europe ; 
so numerous were the pilgrims that the popular Spanish name 
for the Milky Way is £/ Camino de Santiago, or “ ITie Santiago 
Road.” The city beofime, in fact, the focus of all the art and 
chivalry of neighbouring Christendom, and a spot where con- 
flicting interests could meet on neutral ground. The Congrega- 
tion of Rites declared in 1884 that the cathedral still enshrines 
the veritable body of the apostle, and few places of pilgrimage in 
Europe are more frequented, llie city contains many hospitals 
and other charitable institutions, which are open to the pilgrims. 
In 1900 its ecclesiastical buildings numbered forty-six. Its chief 
industries, apart from agriculture, are brewing, distillation of 
spirits and the manufacture of linen, paper, soap, chocolate and 
matches. The city has also been long celebrated for its silver- 
smiths’ work. 

The belief that St James had preached in Spain was certainly 
current before a.d. 400. The relics of the saint were said, though 
the tradition cannot be traced back farther than to the 12th 


century, to have been discovered in 835 by Theodomir, bishop of 
Iria, who was guided to the spot by a star. Hence Compostela is 
regarded by some authorities as a corruption of Campus StelLae, 

“ Plain of the Star ” ; others derive it from San Jacome Apostol. 
According to the jegend a chapel was forthwith erected, and 
the bishopric was transferred thither by a special bull of Pope 
Leo III. A more substantial building was begun in 868, but 
was totally destroyed in 997 by the Moors, who, however, 
respected the sacred relics. On the reconquest of the city by 
Bermudo III. the roads were improved, and pilgrims began to 
flock to the shrine, which fast grew in reputation. 

In 1078 the erection of the present cathedral was begun during the 
episcopate of Diego Pelaez, and was continued until 1188, when the 
western doorway was completed. Minor additions prolonged the 
work until 1211, when the cathedral was consecrated. It is a 
cruciform Romanesque building, and keeps its original form in the 
interior, but is disfigured externally by much poor late work. Besides 
the clasMc dome and clock-tower, the two western towers have been 
raised to a height of 220 ft. and crowned with cupolas, and between 
them has been erected a classic portico, above which is a niche 
containing a statue of St James. The fa9ade was the work of Fer- 
nando Casas y Noboa in 1738, and the statue was by Vcntuia 
Rodriguez in 1764. The dedgn is mediocre, and gains its eWef 
effect from forming part of an extended architectural composition 
on the Plaza Mayor, a grand square surrounded by public buildings. 
The ground rises to the cathedral, which is reached by a ma^ificent 
quadruple flight of steps, flanked by statues of David and Solomon. 
Access to the staircase is through some fine wrought-iron gates, and 
in the Centre, on the level of the Plaza, is the entrance to a Roman- 
esque chapel, La Iglesia Baja, constructed under tlie portico and 
contemporary with the cathedrid. To the north and south, and in a 
line witli the west front, are dependent buildings of the i8th century, 
grouping well with it. Those to the south con'taiin a light and elegant 
arcade to the upper windows, and serve as a screen to the cloisters, 
built in 1533 by Fonseca, afterwards archbisliop of Toledo. They 
are said to m the largest in Spain, and are a fair example of the 
latest Gothic. The delicate sculpture over the heads of the windows 
and along the wall of the cloister is very noticeable. On the north 
of the cathedral is the Plazuela S. Juan, where the peaauts collect 
tp do their marketing. Here is the convent of S. Martin, built in 
1636, which, after serving as a barrack, is now used as an ecclesi- 
astical seminary, restored to the chufch> It has a tolerable cloister 
and ben-tower. The north side of the cathedral is much overl^d 
by the ugly and extravagant ornamentation styled, after its chief 
Spanish enponont Chumguera <d. lyxjd. CkupHiimnque ytork. 
Tm same treatment has hwn applied to the east end, where is the 
Puerta Santa ; this gate is kept closed, except in jul^ee years, when 


it is opened by the archbishop. The comer of the south transept on 
the Plaza de los Plateros has been mutilated by the erection of the 
clock-tower, but the ia^e is intact. Perhaps the chief beauty of 
the cathedral, however, u the Portico de la Gloria, behind the western 
classic portal. It is a work of the 12th century, and probably the 
utmost development of which round-arched Gothic is capable. The 
shafts, tympana and archivolts of the three doorways which open 
on to the nave and aisles are a mass of strong and nervous sculpture. 
The design is a general representation of the La^t Judgment, and the 
subjects are all treated with a quaint grace which shows the work of 
a real artist. Faint traces of colour remain and give a tone to the 
whole work. It is probable that, imtil the erection of the present 
grand staircase, the portico could not be reached from the Plaza, 
but stood open to the air. There arc no marks of doors in the jambs, 
and the entrance to the chapel beneath would have been blocked 
by any stairca-se which differed much in plan from the present one. 
The interior of the church is one of the purest and best examples of 
Romanesque work to be met with in Spain. The absence of a 
clerestory throws an impressive gloom over the barrel-vaulted roof, 
which makes the building seem larger than it Ls. A passage leads 
from the north transept to the Parroquia of San J uan, or La Corticela, 
a small but interestmg portion of the original foundation. Many 
fine examples of metal work are in the cathedral, as, for instance, 
llie two bronze ambos in the choir by Juan B. Celma of 1563, the 
gilt chandeliers of 1763 and the enamelled shrines of Sts Cucufato 
and Fructuoso. The great censer which hangs from the cathedral 
roof, and is swung by an iron chain, is about 6 ft. high. In the 
CapiUa del Kclicario are a gold crucifix, dated 874, contammg a piece 
of the true cross, and a silver gill cuslodia of 1544. 

The Hospicio de los Reyes, on the north of the Plaza Mayor, for 
the reception of pilgrims, was begun in 1504 by Enrique de Egas 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. It consists of two Gothic and two 
classic courtyards with a chapel in the centre. The gateway is fine, 
and there is some vigorous carving in the courtyards, one of which 
contains a graceful fountain. The suppressed Colegio de Fonseca 
and the adjoining convent of S. Gerdnimo have good Renaissance 
doorways. The university, which was created in 1504 by a bull of 
Pm)c Julius 11., has a library containing 60,000 volumes and several 
MSS., many vjduablc and one datmg from 788. Those of the Semi- 
nario (1777) have no merit. The chapel of the convent of S. Fran- 
cisco, the cloisters of the half-ruined S. Augustin, the belfry of S. 
Domingo, the church of S. Feliz de Celorio, modernized 14th 
century, and the ia9ades of several houses of tl\e 12th and i3tli 
centuries are also good examples of diilerent architectural styles. 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA, a city and seaprt of Cuba, on the S. 
coast of the E. end of the island, capital of the province of 
Oriente, and next to Havana the most important city of the 
Republic. Pop. (1907) 45,470, of whom 56*7 % was coloured 
and 13-6% was foreign-born. It is connected by the Cuba 
railway with Havana, 540 m. to the W.N.W. ; short railways 
extend into the interior through gaps in the mountains north- 
ward ; and there are steamer connexions with other Cuban ports 
and with New York and Europe. 

Santiago is situated about 6 m. inland on a magnificent land- 
locked bay (0 m. long and 3 m. wide), connected with the Caribbean 
Sea by a long, narrow, winding cliannel with rocky escarpment 
walls, in places less than 200 yds. apart. The largest vessels have 
n^y entrance to the harbour — ^which has a periphery of 15 m. or 
more in length— but direct access to the wharves is impossible for 
those of more than moderate draft (about 14 ft.). Smith Key, an 
island used as a watering-place, divides it into an outer and an inner 
basin. To the E. of the sea portal stand the Morro, a picturesque 
fort (built 1633 seq.), on a jutting point 200 ft. above the water, 
and the Estrella ; and to the W. the Socapa. West of the harbour 
arc low hills, to the E. precipitous clifls, and N. and N.E., below the 
superb background of the Sierra Maestra, is an amphitheatre of 
hills, over which the city straggles in tortuous streets. The houses 
are almost all of one storey, built in the quaint style of southern 
Spain, with red-tile roofs, and the better ones with verandas and 
court gardens. There is a promenade along the liarbom and a 
botanical garden. Facing the Plaza de Cespedes (once Plaza de 
la Reina and then Plaza de Armas) are hotels and clubs, the large 
municipal building — formerly the governor's palace (1855 
and the cathedral. In the cathedral, which is in better taste tlian 
the cathedral of Havana, Diego Velazquez (f;- 1460-1524), conqueror 
of Cuba, was buried. It has suffered much from earthquakes and 
has been extensively rgiaired. Probably the oldest builtog m Cuba 
is the convent ol San rancisco (a church since the seciUan^tion of 
the religious orders in 1841), which dates in part from tne first ball 
of the xbth century. The 18th-century Filarmonia theatre is now 
dilapidated. T^ other public buildings are hardly norewortliy. 
Great improvements have been made in the city since the end of 
colonial rule, especially as regards the streets, the water-supply 
and other public works, and sanitation. On a hill overlook!^ to 
city IS a beautiful school-house of native Umestone, ereeW by the 
American military government as a model for the rest of the xstond. 
Santiago is the hottest city of Ciiba (mean temperature in winter 
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about 81^ Fm in sunuaer about 88^), OMong mainly to tbi: mountaia^ 
that shut ofi the breezes from the £. lliere is superb mountain 
scenery on the roads to El Cancy and San Luis (pop. 1907, 3441), in 
the thickly populated valley of the Cauto. In the barren mountain* 
ous oount^ suicotmdmg tlie aty are valuable mines of iron, cop|ier 
and manganese. On these the prospent/ of the provmce hugely 
depends, There are also fouudnes^ soap-works, tan-yards and cigai 
factories. The city has an important trade with the interior, witli 
other Cuban ports, and to a less extent with New York and European 
ports. Mineml ores, tobacco and cigars, coffee, cacao, sugar and rum 
and cabinet-woods are the mam articles of export. Copper ore was 
once exported in as great (Quantities as ^5,000 tons anuually, but 
the l)cst days of the mines were in the middle of tlie 10th century. 
The mines of Cobre, a few mile.s W. of Santiago, have an interesting 
history. They were first worked for^ the government by alaves, 
which were freed in 1799- 

— .Santiago is less important politically under the 
Republic than it w'a.s when ( uba was a Spanish dependency. The 
place was founded in 1514 by Diego Velazquez, and the capital 
of the island was removed thither from Jiaracoa. Its splendid 
bay, and easy communication with the capital of Santo Domingo, 
then the seat of government of the Indies, determined its original 
importance. From Santiago in 1518-1519 departed the historic 
expeditions of Juan de Grijalva, Hernan Cortes and Piimfilo de 
Narv'uez — the last of 18 vessels and 1100 men of arms, excluding 
sailors. So important already was the city that its ayuntamiento 
had the powers of a Spanish city of the second class. In 1523 it 
received the arms and title of ciudad, and its church was made 
the cathedral of the island (Baracoa losing the honour). But 
before 1550 the drain of militiiry expeditions to the continent, 
the quarrels of civil, military and ecclesiastical powers, and of 
citizen.s, and the (migration of coloni.sts to the Main (not in 
small part due to the abolition of the encomiendas of the Indians), 
produced a fatal decadence. In 1543 Havana became the 
capital. Santiago was occupied and plundered by French 
corsairs in 1553, and again by a Briti.sh military fort'e from 
Jamaica in 1662. The capture of that island had caused an 
immigration of Spanish refugees to Santiago that greatly in- 
crease its importance ; and the illicit trade to the same island — 
mainly in hides and cattle — that flourished from this time on- 
ward was a main prop of prosperity. From 1607 to 1S26 the 
island was divided into two departments, with Santiago as the 
capital of the E. department — under a governor who until 1801 
in political matters reccivc^d orders direct from the crown. After 
1836 Santiago was simply the capital of a province. In July 1741 
a Briti.sh squadron from Jamaica under Admiral Edward Vernon 
and (icneral Thomas Wentworth landed at Guantdnamo (which 
they named ('umberland Bay) and during four months operated 
unsuccessfully against Santiago. The climate made great ravages 
among the British, who lost perhaps 2000 out of 5000 men. The 
bi.shopric became an archbishopric in 1788, when a suffragan 
bishopric was established at Havana. J. B. Vaillant (governor 
in and J. N. Quintana (governor in 17(^6-1799) did 

much to impmve the city and encourage literature. After the 
cession of .Santo Domingo to France, and after the French 
evacuation of that island, thousands of refugees settled in and 
about Santiago. They founded coffee and sugar plantations 
and gave a great impulse to trade. The population in 1827 was 
about 27,000. There were destructive earthquakes in 1675, 1679, 
1766 and 1852. Dr Francesai Antommarchi (1780- 1838), ffie 
physician who attended Napoleon in his last illness, died in 
Santiago, and a monument in the cemetery commemorates his 
benefactions to the poor. In the 19th centurj^ some striking 
historical events are associated with Santiago, One was tlie 
■■ Virginius ’* affair. The “ Virginius ” was a blockade-runner 
in the Civil War ; it became a prize of the Federal government, 
by which it was sold in 1870 to an American, J. F. Patterson, 
who immediately registered it in the New York Custom House. 
It later appeared that Patterson was merely acting for a number 
of Cuban insurgents. On the 31st of October, then conunanded 
by Joseph Fry, a former officer of the Federal and Confederate 
navies, and having a crew of fifty-two (chiefly Americans and 
Englishmen) and 103 passengers (mostly Cubans), she wa.s 
owtured off Morant Bay, Jamaica, 1 ^ the Spanish vessel 
Tornado,” and was taken to Santiago, where, after a summary 


I court-martial, 53 oC Crew afld iorJnding Fry and 

I some Americans and Englishmen, were executed on the 4th, 7th 
I and Btb of November. Relationfi beween Spain and the United 
States became strained, and war seemed imminent ; but on the 
8th of December the Spanish government agreed to surrender 
the “ Virginius ” on the i6th, to deliver the survivors of the crew 
and passengers to an American war-ship at Santia^, and to salute 
the American flag at Santiago on the 25th if it should not be 
proved before tlial date that the “Virginius” was not cntitlsd 
to sail under American colours. 'I'he “ Virginhis ” foundered off 
Cape Hattcras as she was being brought to the United States, 'i'he 
Attorney-General of the United States decided before the 35th 
that the “ Virginius ” was the property ol General Queaada and 
other Cubans, and had had no right to carry the American fl^. 
Under an agrt emeni of the 37th of February 1875, ^he Spanish 
government paid to the United States an ind(3mnity of |8o,ooo 
lor the execution of the Americana, and an indemnity was also 
paid to the British government.^ I'he most notable military and 
naval events (in Cuba) ol the Spanish- American War(^f.i/,)ol 1898 
took place at and near Santiago. Monuments commemorate the 
actions at K 1 Caney and San Juan Hill. 

SANTIAGO DB LAS VEGAS, an inland city of Havana 
province, Cuba, about 12 m. S. of Havana. Pop. (1907) 646:5. 
Tobacco is the principal industry. An agricultural experiment 
station ii maintained here by the C uban government. The 
town dates from 1688, when a church was built for a colony of 
tobacco cultivators of the neighbourhood. In 1721 it received 
tlie title and privileges of a and in 1824 those of a 

audad. 

SANTIAGO DHL B8TBRO, a province of Argentina, bounded 
N. by Salta and the (haco territor>', E. by the ( haco and Santa 
Fe, S. by ( ordoba, and W. by Catumarca, Tucuman and Salta. 
Area 39,764 sq. m. ; pop. (1895) 161,503; (1904, estimated) 
186,205, chiefly Christianized Imlians. The surface of the 
province is flat and low, chiefly open plains thinly covered with 
grass. There are forests in W. and N., exteiwivc swamps 
along the river courses and large saline areas^ especially in the 
S.W. The Salado (called Pasage, and Juramento in Salta) 
crosses the province from N.W. to S.]^. and empties into the 
Parand, and the Dulct*, or Saladillo, which has its sources in the 
Sierra de Aconquija, crosses the province in the same general 
direction, and is lost in the great saline .swamps of Porongos, 
on the Cordoba frontier. The climate is extremely hot; the 
maximum temperature being iii*^ (Mulhall), minimum 33®, 
and the mean annual 71“, with an annual rainfall of 25 in. 
Sugar, wheat, alfalfa, Indian com, tobacco and hides are the 
principal pnjducts, and cotton, which was grown here under 
the Incas, is still produced. The province is traversed by the 
Tucuman extension of the Buenos Aires and Rosario railway, 
by a French line fre^m Santa Fd to Tuniman, and by a brertch of 
the Central Northern (Cordoba section) railway. 

The proinncial capital, Santiago del Estero, is on the left 
bank of the Rio Dulce, 745 m. N.W. of Buenos Aires, with 
which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1904, e.stimated) 12,000, 
chiefly of Indian descent. The city stands on a level open 
plain, 520 ft. above sea-level, and in the vicinity of laige 
swamps {fsteros) bordering the Rio Dulce, from which its 
name is derived. Then^ are a number of inti-rcrsting old 
buildings in the city — a government house, several churches, a 
Jesuit college, a Franciscan convent and a girls’ orphanage. 
'I’he city was founded in 1553 by Francisco dc Aguirre and was 
the first capital of the province of Tucuman, the earliest settled 
of the La Plata provinces. In 1 6 1 5 the cathedral was accidentally 
burnt and the bishop removed to C^irdoha. The city has suffered 
much through inundations from the Rio Dulqe, and from frequent 
local revolutions caused by mi.sgovemmCTt and the struggles of 
rival factions. In 1663 an inundation c^arried away half the 
capital, and the population was so reduced that in 1680 the scat 
I of government was removed to San Miguel, now Tucuman. 
In 1820 Santiago del Estero became a separate province. 

^ See F. E. Cliadwick, 7 lie lielations between the United Stoics and 
Spain : Diplomacy (New York, lyog). 
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IANTILLANA* Iftoo U>PSZ DE MENDOZA, Marquis of 
(1598-1458), CostiJian poet, was bom at Cam6n de ios Condes in 
Oid C^'stile on the 19th of August 1398. His father, Di^o 
Hurtado de Mendoza, grand admiral of Castile, having died 
in 1405, the boy was educated under the eye of his mother, 
Dona Lconor de la Vega, a woman of great strength of character. 
From his eighteenth year onwards he became an increasingly 
prominent figure at the court of Juan II. of Castile, distinguishmg 
himsi:lf in both civil and military service ; he was created 
marques de Santillana and conde del Real de Manzanares 
for the part he took in the battle of Olmedo (19th of May 1455). 
In the struggle of the Castilian nobles against the influence of 
the constable Alvaro de Luna he showed great moderation, 
but in 1452 he joined the combination which effected the fall 
of the favourite in the following year. From the death of 
Juan II. in 1454 Mendoza took little part in public affairs, 
devoting himself mainly to the pursuits of literature and to pious 
meditation. He died at Guadalajara on the 25th of March 1458. 

Mendoza shares with Juan de Villalpandu the distinction of intro- 
ducing the sonnet into Castile, but his productions in this class are 
conventional metrical exercises. He was much more successful in 
Uie ssrranilla and vaqueira — highland pastorals after the Proven9al 
manner. His rhymed collection of Proverbios de gloriosa doctnua i' 
fructuosa ensoHanea was prepared for the use of Don Enriciue, the 
heir-apparent. To the same didactic category belong the hundred 
iind eighty stanzas entitled JHdlogo de Bias contra Foriuna, while the 
Uoctftnal de Prtvados is a bitter denunciation of Alvaro de Luna. 
I'he Comedieta de Ponza is a Dantesque dream -dialogue, in octave 
stanzas [de arte mayor) ^ founded on the disastrous sea-fight of) 
Ponza in 1425, when the kings of Aragon and Navarre and the 
Inlunte Enrique were, taken jmsoners by the Genoese. The three 
last-named compositions are the best of SantiUana's more ambitious 
poems, but they are deficient in the elegant simiilicity of the 
serranillas. These unpretentious songs are in every Spanish antho- 
logy, and are familiar even to uneducated Spaniards. 

Bibliography. — Obras, edited by Joh6 Amador de los Rios 
(Madrid, 1^52) ; M. Men6ndcz y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas Hricas 
Lastelianos (Madrid, i8g4), vol. v. pp. 78-144 ; B. Sanvisenti, / 
Primi Influssi di Dante, del Petrarca e del Boccaccio 6 ulla Iciieraiitra 
spagnuola (Milan, kjoz), pp. 127-186. 

8ANTIN1* GIOVANNI (1787-1877), Italian astronomer, was 
born on the 30th of January 1787 at Caprese, in the province 
of, Arezzo. He was from 1813 professor of astronomy at the 
university and director of the oUservatory at Padua. He 
wrote EUmenlt di a^tronomia (2 vols. 1820, 2nd ed. 1830), 
Ttoria strommti ultici (2 vols. 1828), and miuiy scientific 
memoirs and notices, among which are five catalogue.s of tele- 
scopic stars Ijetween + 10° and - 15® declination, from observa- 
tions made at the Padua observatory. He died on the 26tli 
of June 1877. 

See Aztronomiscjie NachHchtcii, No. 90; Month. Kot. Boy. Astr. 
.S'oe., No. 38. 


! traditions of his art. He was kni^^ted in 1907. In 1858 Santley 
I married Gertrude Kemble, and their daughter, Edith Santley, 
I had a great success as a concert singer. 

I SANTO DOMINGO [San Domingo, Dominican Republic, or 
officially Republica Dominicana], a state in the West Indies. 
It occupies two-thirds of the island of Haiti (q.v.) and has an 
area of about 18,045 administration is in the hands 

of three co-ordinate “ powers ’ — the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial. Under the constitution of 1844, modified in 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1887, 1896, and 1908, the president is the head 
of the executive. He is chosen by an electoral college and 
serves for six years, and he is assisted by a cabinet of seven 
ministers. 'Ihe legislature, called the National Congress, con- 
sists of a Senate ol 12 members, and a Chamber ol Deputies 
of 24 members elected for four years by a limited suffrage. 
'The Supreme Court comprises a chief -justice, six justices 
appoint^ by the Congress, and one justice appointed by the 
president. The republic is divided into six provinces and six 
maritime districts. Each province and district is administered 
by a governor appointed by the Cabinet. There is a small army, 
most of which is stationed at the City of Santo Domingo, and 
military service is compulsory in the event of foreign war. The 
navy consists of one small gun-boat. Primar>^ education is 
free and compulsf)ry : elementary schools are supported largely 
by the local authorities, and the higher, technical and normal 
schools by the government. Tliere is a professional school 
with the character and functions of a university. Tlie Roman 
Catholic is the state religion, but all others are allowed under 
certain restrictions. The monetary unit is a silver coin of the 
value of a franc, called the dominicano^ but in 1897 the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of ^ alue. 'Ihc 
roads in the interior are primitive, but the government encourages 
the construction of railways. A line runs between Sanchez 
and La Vega, and another between Santiago and Porto l^lata. 
The republic joined the Postal Union in 1880. The exports 
include tobacco, coffee, cacao, sugar, mahogany, logwood, cedar, 
satinwood, hides, honey, gum and wax. The collection of the 
customs and other revenues specially assigned to the sccur- 
ance of bonds was in the hands of an American company 
until 1899, when this defaulted in the payment of interest 
and the government took over tlie collection. In 1905, to 
forestall foreign intervention for securing payment of the State 
debt. President Roosevelt made an agreement with Santo 
Domingo, under which the United States undertook to adjust 
the republic’s foreign obligations, and to assume charge of the 
customs houses. A treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1907, and an American citizen is temporarily receiver 
of customs. In June 1907 the debts amounted to $17,000,000. 


SANTLET, m CHARLES (1834- ), English vocali.st, 

son of an organist at Liverpool, w'as bom on the 28ih of February 
1834. He was given a thorough musical education, and having 
determined to ^opt the career of a singer, he went in 1855 to 
Milan and studied under Gaetano Nava. He had a fine baritone 
voice, and while in Italy he begun singing small parts in 
opera. In 1857 he returned to lA)ndon, and on i6th November 
made his first appearance in the part of Adam in 2 'he Creation 
at St Martin’s Hall. In 1858, after appearing in January in 
2 'he Creation, he sang the title-part in Elijah in March, both at 
Exeter Hall. In 1859 he sang at ( event Garden as Hoel in the 
opera Ditwrah, and in 1862 he appeared in Italian opera in 11 
2 'rovatore. He was then engaged by Mapleson for Her Majesty's, 
and liis regular connexion with the English operatic stage only 
ceased in 1870, when he sang as Vanderdecken in The Flying 
Dutchman, His last appearance in opera was in the same 
part with the Carl Rosa Company , at the Lyceum Theatre in 
1876. Meanwhile, in 1861 he sang Elijah at the Birmingham 
Festival, and in 1862 was engaged for the Handel Festival 
at the Cr\'$tal Palace. At the musical festivals and on the 
concert stage his success was immense. In such songs as To 
Anthea,” “ Simon the Cellarer ” or “ Maid of Athens,” he w.'is 
unapproachable, and his oratorio singing carried on the finest 


Santo Domingo has the finest sugar lands in the West Indies ; 
tobacco and cacao flourish : the mountain regions are especially 
suited to the culture of coffee, and tropical fruits will grow any- 
where witli a minimum of attention. During the earht r years of the 
Spanish occupation gold to the value of ;^9o,ooo was sent annuall)' 
to S])ain, besides much silver. Platinum, manganese', iron, copper, 
tin, antimony, opals and chalcedony arc also found. In the Neyba 
valley there are two remarkable hills, composed of pure rock salt. 
Only an influx of capital and an energetic population are needed to 
develop these resources. 

Santo Domingo, the capital of the republic, is situated on the 
south coast. At a distance of 43 m. N. hes the town of Azua (pop. 
1500) founded in 1304 by Diego Columbus. It stands in a plain, rich 
in salt and asphalt, which was the scene of the first ])lanting oi sugar 
in the West Indies. Santiago (pop, 12,000), the capital of the Vega 
Real, stands on the banks of the Yaqui river, lOo m. N.W. ol the 
capital, in the richest agricultural district in the state. It controls 
the tol^cco trade which is chiefly in German and Dutch hands. lt.s 
port, Porto Plata (pop. 15,000), is the outlet of the entire Vega Real 
district. La Vega, perhaps jthe most beautiful city of Santo Domingo, 
lies in the midst of a lovely savanna, or plain, surrounded by w'ell- 
wooded hills, and has a magnificent old cathedral. Six miles away 
is the Cerro Santo, a hill 787 ft. in height, nsing abruptly from the 
plain, on the summit of which Columbus planted a great cross on his 
first visit in 1493. Scybo (5000), Monti Cristi (3000) and Samana 
(T500) are the only other towns of any size. The population of the 
republic is about 500,000. The people are mainly mulattoes oi 
Spanish descent, but there arc a considerable number of negroes 
and whites of both Creole and European origin. Politically the 
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whites have the predominating influence. The people, on the whole, 
are quiet, laay and shiftless, but subject at times to great pohticai 
excitement They are Spanish in their mode of life and habits of 
bought. Spanish too is the common language, though both French 
and English are sj»okcn in the towns. 

History . — ^Aftcr the downfall of Toussaini rOuverture (see 
Haiti) there followed the initiation of the black Haitian Empire 
under Jean Jacques Dessaiines in 1803. Spain, however, estab- 
lished herself anew on the eastern end of the island in 1S06, 
Haiti remaining independent. Santo Domingo continued thus 
a Spanish possession until 1821, when, under the authority and 
flag of Colombia, a republic was proclaimed, and the Spaniards 
withdrew. In the following year the Haitian president Boyer 
invaded Santo Domingo, joined it to ‘Haiti and ruled the entire 
island till his fall in 1843. The Spanish part of the island again 
became independent of Haiti in 1844, when the Dominican 
Republic was founded, and since that time the two political 
divisions have been maintainefl, and their respective inhabitants 
have grown more and more estranged. The earlier years of the 
new republic were marked by the struggles between Pedro 
Santana and Buenaventura Biiez, who with the exception of a 
few months under Jiminez, occupied the presidency in turn 
until 1861. In thiit year Santana, with the consent of the people, 
proclaimed the annexation of Santo Domingo by Spain. The 
Spaniards, however, did not long enjoy their sovereignty, for the 
harshness of their rule provoked a succes.sful revolution under 
Jos<i Maria Cabral in 1864; and in the following year they 
withdrew all claim to the country. Baez was again chosen 
president, but was driven out by Cabral after a year of 
power. 

From 1868 to 1873 Baez was once again in oflice, and during 
this term overtures were made to the United States with a view 
to annexation. General 0 . E. Babcock was despatched by 
President Grant to report on the condition and resources of Santo 
Domingo, and while there, in 1869, he negotiated a treaty by 
which the republic was to become part of the Unitctl States. 
Although ratified by the Dominican Senate, this treaty was 
opposed in the United States Senate, under the leadership of 
Charles Sumner, and was finally rejected. In 1871 three com- 
missioners were appointed by President Grant to report further, 
but although their report was favourable to annexation, no action 
was taken. 

Baez was succeeded by Gonzalez (1873-1879), under whom 
the country enjoyed a period of tranquillity. Great political 
agitation followed, which terminated in 1882 with the election 
of Ulises Heureaux, a negro, and capable statesman. Under 
his despotic rule of nearly 17 years, the republic enjoyed greater 
prosiierity and tranquillity than it had ever kno>^Ti. He was 
as.sas.sinated in July 1899, and was succeeded by Jiminez, w^ho 
was driven out by General Vasquez in 1902. Vasquez, in turn, 
was deposed by a revolution headed by General Wos y Gil, 
who became president in 1903, but was overthrown by Jiminez 
in November of that year. In 1904 Jiminez was expelled and 
C. F. Morales became president. Ramon C^ceres was installed 
in igo6, and in 1908 a new constitution was proclaimed and 
Caceres was elected for the term 1908-1914. 

Bibliography. — B. Edwards, Hist. Sun^ey of the Island of Santo 
Domingo (Loadon, 1801) ; Monte y Tejada, Historia de Santo 
Domingo (Havana, 1853) ; J. do Maries, Hist, desertpt, et piUor. de 
Saint Uomxnique (Paris, 1869) ; S. Hazard, SatUo Domingo, Past and 
Present (London, 1873) : J. G. Garcia, Compendio de la Historia de 
Santo Domingo (Santo Domingo, 1879) ; F. A. Leal, La Ripublique 
Uominicane (Pari.s, 1888) ; H* Thomasset, La Ripublique Dominicane 
§n jfiqo (Santo Domingo, iSgo) ; J. R. A bad. La ReptUflica 
Dommteana (Santo Domingo, 1889) ; El Padre Merino, Elementos 
de geografia ft'iica, politica, e histonca de la Repttblica Dnminicana 
(Santo Domingo, iH8q) ; Bureau of American Republics, Bulletin No. 
52, 1892. (See ^so Haiti.) 

SANTO DOMINGO, the capital of the republic of the same 
name, in the island of Haiti, West Indies. Pop. about 25,000. 
It is situated on the S. coast, at the mouth of the river Ozama. 
Founded in 1496, it is the oldest existing settlement of white 
men in the New World, and perhaps the most perfect example 
of a Spanish colonial town of the 16th century. It is surrounded 
by ancient walls with bastions. The streets are straight, narrow, 


and intersect at right angles. The massive houses ore built 
of stone with colour^ walls pierced with huge doors and windows. 
The cathedral, in the Spanish Renaissance style, dates from 
1512, and contains the reputed tomb of Columbus The 

cell in which he and his brother were ct)nfined by order of 
Bobadilla is still shown in the old fortress. The city is the seat 
of an archbishop. It has a small and rather poor Ivarbour, but 
the river is navigable for 4 m. from its mouth. The climate is 
healthy and cool. « 

SANTONIN, a drug used in the U.vS.P. and B.P., consisting of 
colourless flat prisms, turning slight!)' yellow from the action of 
light and soluble in alcohol, chloroform and boiling water. It 
i.s derived from santonica which is the uncx^iandcd flower-heads 
of Artemisia maritima. The dose is 2 to 5 grs. The only B.P. 
preparation is the trochiscus santonini, but the preparation 
sodh santoninas is official in the U.S.P. Santonin is an anthel- 
mintic used to poison the round worm Ascaris lumbricoides. 
It has no influence on tape-worms. It must be administered 
fasting and be followed by a purgative in order to expel the worm. 
The most convenient mode of administration is in capsules. 
For thread worms which infest the anus of young children, a 
suppository' containing 2 to 3 grs. of santonin and used on alter- 
nate nights for three nights is effective. The U.S. preparation 
sodii santoninas is useless as a vermifuge and is used in diseased 
conditions of the optic nerve. Even small dose.s of santonin 
cause disturbanc^es of vision, usually yellow vision or perhaps 
green (xanthopsia or chromatopsia). The urine also turns 
yellow and finally purple or red. These effects usually pass off 
in a few days. Large doses, however, produce toxic effects, 
aphasia, muscular tremors and epileptiform convulsions, and 
the disturbances of vision may go on to total blindness. 

SANTORIN (corruption of St Irene ; anc. Thera), a volcanic 
island in the Aegean Sea, the southernmost of the Sporadcs. 
In shape Santorin forms a crescent, and encloses a bay on the 
north, eusst and south, while on the western side lies the smaller 
island of Therasia. The encircling wall thus formed, which is 
elliptical in shape and 18 m. round in its inner rim, is broken in 
two plcices -towards the north-w'est by a strait a mile in breadth, 
where the water is not less than 1100 ft. deep, and towards the 
south-west by an aperture about 3 m. wide, where the water 
is shallow, and an island called Aspronisi or White Island lies 
in the middle. The cliffs rise perpendicularly from the bay, 
in some places to the height of 1000 ft. ; but towards the open 
sea, both in Santorin and Therasia, the ground slopes gradually 
away, and has been converted into broad level terraces, every- 
where covered with tufaceous agglomerate, which, though bare 
and ashen, produces the famous Santorin wine. Toward.s the 
south-east rises the limestone peak of Mount Elias, the highest 
point of the island (1910 ft.) ; this existed before the volcano 
was formed. In the middle of the ba.sin lie three small islands, 
which are the centre of volcanic activity, and arc called Palaca, 
Mikra and Nea Kaumene, or the Old, the Little and the New 
Burnt Island ; the highest of these, Nea Kaumene, is 351 ft. 
above the sea. Owing to the depth of the water there is no 
anchorage, and vessels have to be moored to the shore, except 
at one point in the neighbourhood of the modern town, where 
there is a slight rim of shallow bottom. The cliffs of Santorin 
and 'Therasia are marked in horizontal bands by black lava, 
white porous tufa, and other volcanic strata, some parts of which 
arc coloured dark red. The modern town of Thera (or Phera, 
as it is more commonly pronounced) is built at the edge of these, 
overlooking the middle of the bay at a height of poo ft. above 
the water, and the foundations of the hou.ses and in some cases 
their sides also, are excavated in che tufa, so that occasionally 
they are hardly traceable except by their chimneys. Owing 
to the absence of timber— for, except the fig, cactus and palm, 
there are hardly any trees in the i.sland — they are roofed with 
barrel vaults of stone and cement. Both wood and water have 
occasionally to be imported from the neighbouring islands, 
tor there are no wells, and the rain water, collected in cisterns, 
does not always suffice. The largest of the other villages is 
Apanomeria, near the northern entrance, which is crowded 
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in a white mats, while the rocks below it are the reddest 
in ihfeisiand.' 

Santorln in cloaely conoected with the eartiiqiiako movements to 
which t^w countries in the neighbourhood oi the Aegean are subiect. 
It is hardly accurate to speak of the basiu which iorius the harbour 
as a crater, lot most gcologi-'ts supjiort the view that the whole of 
this space was once covered by a single voleanic cone, the incline of 
which is reprasonted by the outward slope of Sautorin and Therasia, 
wiuie the Jiositioii oi tiio crater was that now occupied by the 
Kaumeue Islanfls ; and tiiat owing to a volcanic explosion and the 
subsidence of the strata the basin was formed. The Kaumene 
Islands arose subsequently, and that of Palaea Kaumene is con- 
sidered to havtt been prehistoric. The principal eruptions that have 
taken place within histone times are t^t of 196 b.c., wlien, as we 
leani from Strabo (i. 3, | 16, p. ^7), dames ruse from the water half- 
way bctwt‘cn Thera and Thcrasia for four days; that of a.d. 72b, 
during the reign of the Emperor l.eo the Isaurian (on both these 
occasions islanda were thrown up, but it is supposed that they after- 
wards disappeared) ; that of 1570, when MUcra Kaumene arose : 
that of 1050, which destroyed many hves by noxious exhalations, 
and ended In the upheaval of an island in the sea to tlie nortli-oast 
of Santorin, which afterwards subsided and became a reef ^low 
sea-level; that of 1707, when Nea Kaumene arose; and that of 
liibb, when Nea Kaumene was extended towards tlie south and en- 
larged threefold. 

In the southern parts both of Santorin and Therasia pre- 
historic dwellings have been found at some height above the sea, 
and there is no doubt that these date from a period antecedent 
to the formation of the bay. 'rhis is proved by their position 
underneath the layer of tufa which covers the islands, and by 
these layers of tufa being broken off precipitously, in the same 
way as the lava-rocks, a fact which can only be explained by 
the supposition that they all fell in togetlier, 'Fhe foundations 
of the dwelUogS rested, not on the tufa, but on the lava below it ; 
and here and there between the stones branches of wild olive 
were.iound, according to a mode of building that still prevails 
in tlw island, in order to resist the shocks of earthquakes. Very 
few implements of metal were found. Some of the vases found 
were Cretan ware which had been imported ; and the correspond- 
ence between those and various specimens of the native pottery 
proves that to some extent this primitive art was dcriv^ from 
Crete. 

In Greek legend the island of Thera was connected with the 
story of the Argonauts, for it was represented as sprung iromaclod 
of eurtli which was presented to those heroes by Triton (Apollon. 
Argonaut. W. 15*^1 sq., 1731 sq.). According to Herodotus 
(iv. 147), a Phoenician colony was establislred there by Cadmus. 
Subsequently a colony from Sparta, including some of the 
Minyue^ was led tlulhcr by Theras, who gave the island his own 
name, m place of that of Calliste which it had borne before. 
But ^e one event wbioh gave importance to Thera in ancient 
history was tlie planting of its famous colony of Cyrene on the 
north coast of Africa by Battus in 631 h.c., in accordance with 
a command of the Delphic oracle. 

The ancient capital, which bore tl\e same name as the island, 
occupied a site on the eastern coast now called Mesavouno, 
between Mount Elias and the sea. Since 1895 
been excavated by Baron Hiller von Gdrtringen ai^ other 
German explorers. There are extensive ancient cemeteries. 
A steep ascent leads froip a Heroum of Artemidorus to the 
Agora ; ii| its neighbourhood were the Stoa Basiiice, a vast hall 
with a row of pillars ; a temple of Dionysus and the Ptolemies, 
which at a iater period was dedicated to the Caesars ; and the 
barrack of the garrison of the Ptolemies and a gymnasium. 
The names which occur here remind us that Thera, us a member 
of the League of the Cyclades, was from n.c, 308 to 145 under the 
protectorate of the Ptolemies. The main street ^ narrow 
lanes diverging from it to ri^ht and left ; one of these leads to 
the sanctuary of the Egyptian gods. Near the street there is 
a small theatre, beneath the seats of which a vast cistern was 
constructed, arranged so that , rain-water should drain into it 
from the ^ole of the auditorium. The way then descends 
first to the temple of Ptolemy Euergetes IIL, 
and thfiw that of Apollo Cameius ; hnally, at the point where 
the;rM|fiB precipitously^ there is n gyimusium of the Ephebi. 
Nunlllp- ^ inscriptions have been discovered^ 


as well as statues and vases of various periods. Near the western 
foot of Mount Elias is the temple of Thea Basileia, which, 
though very small, is perfect throughout even to the roof. It 
is now dedicated to St Nicolas Marmorites. 

Toumefort mentioas that in hia time nine or ten chapelt were 
dedicated to St Irene, the patron saint oi the place; the name 
Santorin was given to the island after the fourth crusade, when the 
Byzantine empire was partitioned among the Latins, and the island 
formed a pevtion of the duchy of the Archipelago. Santorin is 
prosperons, for, in addition to the wine trade, there is a large export 
of possaotana, which, when mixed with lime, forms a hard cement. 
Santorin (officially TheraJ is a province in the department of the 
Cyclades. It is divided mto 9 communes (see Cyclades), with a 
total population of 19,597 in 1907. 

Bibliography. — L. Ross, Inselrnseu (Stuttgart, 1840, vol. i.) ; 
C. Bursian, (^eographir von Gritchenland (^ipzig, 1872, vol. 
ii.) : 1*'. Eouqu6, Santorin et sea Srupttons (Paris, 1879) ; Neumann 
and Partscli, Physicalische Geographic von Grteihenland (Breslau, 
18S5); J. Th. Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885) ; H. F. Tozer, 
I'he Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890) ; Hiller von Gkrtringen, 
Thera (Berlin, 1899 foil.) ; Baedeker's Greece, 3rd Eng. ed. (1905). 

(H. F. T.) 

SANTOS, a city and seaport of Brazil, in the state of Sao Paulo, 
about 230 m. W.S.W. of Rio de Janeiro, and 49 m. by rail S.E. 
of Sao Paulo city. Pop. (1^0) 13,012 ; {1902 estimate) 
35,000. Santos covers on alluvial plain on the inner side of an 
island (culled Sao Vicente) formed by an inland tidal channel 
sometimes called the Santos river. The commercial part of 
the city is some mile.s from tire mouth of the chnnnel, but the 
residential sections extend across the plain and line the beach 
facing the sea. The city is only a few feet above sea-level, the 
island is swampy, and deep, cemcnt-lincd channels drain the 
city. The Santos river is deep and free from obstructions, and 
in front of the city widens into a bay deep enough for the largest 
vessels. The water front, formerly beds of mud and slime, 
the source of many epidemics of fever, is now faced by a wall of 
stone and cement. Vessels moor alongside this quay, which is 
lined with warehouses and provided with railway tracks, &c. 
Formerly coffee was transported in carts from the railway station 
to Uie warehouses, thence loaded into lighters by porters, and 
from these transferred to vessels anchored in midstream. The 
improvements were planned by an American engineer, William 
Milnor Roberts (i8io-i88a). The thorough drainage of the city 
h;is made Santos comparative!)' healthy. The heavy rainfall 
(881 annum), neighbouring swamps, rank vegetation and 

great heat give rise to malarial and intestinal disorders, rheum- 
atism and other diseases. Bcri-beri and smallpox are also 
common, and bubonic plague has appeared since 1900. The 
temperature ranges from 41” to 101-3° F. in fbe .shade, 

Ine development of coffee production in the state of Sao 
Paulo during the closing years of the 19th century , hua made 
Santos the largest coffee shipping port in the world, the exports 
amounting to ^,849,114 bags, of 132 th each, in 1900, and 
8,940,144 bags HI 1908. The other exports include sugar, rice, 
rum, fruit, hides and manufactured goods. Bananas are grown 
in the vicinity for the River Plate markets. Tlie most popular 
suburb in the vicinity of Santos is the bathing resort of Guaruj 4 . 
The Sao Paulo railway, an English double-track line, provides 
communication with the interior, ascending the steep wooded 
slopes of the Serra do Mar by a series of inclines up which Uie cars 
are drawn by stationary engines on the old line, and by a series 
of gradients on the new Knc. 

The first settlement on the Sfio Paulo coast was that of SSo 
Vicente.. in 1532, about 6 m. S. of Santos on the same island. 
Other settlements soon followed, among them that of Santos 
in 1543-1546, and later on the small fort at the entrance to its 
harbour, which was used fur protection against Indian raids from 
the north. Sao Vicente did not prosper, and was succeeded ( 1O81 ) 
by Sio Paulo as the capital and by Santos as ita seaport of the 
colony. It was captured by the English privateer, Thomas 
Cavendish, in 1591, when Sao Vicente was burned. The growth 
of the town was slow down to the end of tlie 19th century, Ucause 
of insanitary conditions and epidemics. 

8ANUT0 (Sakupo), MARINO, the elder, of Torcello (c, 1260- 
1338), Venetian statesman, geographer, &c. He is best known 
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for bb at^pts to revive the crusading spirit and 

mgvenwnt ; with thb object he wrote hb great work, the Secteta 
(or Liber Secreiorttm) h'tddtum CruciSj otheranse called Historia 
Hterosolymitanaf Liber de rxpcditione Terrae Sanciaef and Opus 
Tftrae Sanclae, the last being perhaps the proper title of the 
whole treatbe as completed m three parts or “ books/’ This 
work has much to say of trade and trade-routes as well as of 
political and other history ; and through its accompanying maps 
and plans it occupies an important place in the dcvclupmeni 
of cartography. It was begun in March 1306, and finbhed (in its 
curliest form) in January 1307, when it was offered to Pope 
Clement V. as a manual for true .(‘rusuders who desired the 
reconquest of the Holy Land. To this original Liber Sccretorum 
Sanuto added largely ; two other “ books ” were composed 
between Dcccmlier 1312 and September 1321, when the entire 
work was presented by the author to Pope John XXI I. , together 
with a map of the world, a map of Palestine, a chart of the 
M('(literrancan, Black Sea and west European autstB, and 
plans of Jerusalem, Antioch and Acre. A cojjy was also offered 
to the king of France, to whom Sanuto desired to commit the 
military and politiciil leadership of the new crusade. Marino 
himself tells us thiit he had spent the best part of his life in 
Romania, th(‘ lands of the Eastern empire ; of the Morea he 
had especially intimate knowledge ; he had also visiuxl Cyprus, 
Rhodes, parts of the Syrian, Cilician and Egyptian coasts, France, 
Flanders and north (Jermany, both west and east of Denmark. 
He li^-d been in Acre, Alexandria, (Constantinople, Avignon, 
Bruges and Sluys, us well as (apparently) in llarnhurg, Lfibeck, 
VVismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswaki and Stettin. Among 
his friends and correspondents were (iugliclmo Bornardi de 
Furvo, a Venetian nobleman who had travclhjd extensively 
in Muslein and Mongol lands (to Tabriz, Bagdad, Damas<ius and 
Cairo), Bishop Jerome of Kaffa, in the Crimea, who in 1312 had 
been sent to reinforce the Ciitholic mission in China, and perhaps 
Peter, the English-born bishop of Sevastopolis or Sukhum Kal6 
in western Cauaisia, who makes an appeal for aid to the prelates 
of England in 1330. Marino Sanuto’s ancestor, Marco, had 
founded the greatness of his family after the Fourth Crusade as 
duke of the Archipelago and conqueror of Naxos, Paros, 
(from 1207) ; and his descendant wrote with a personal interest 
in the question of crushing Moslem power in the Levant. 

i'lu* crusading plans of the Sficreta are double : first, Egypt and 
tile Moslem world on the side toward^ Europe (Syria, Asia Minor, the 
Barbury .Stiitos, (iraJiadi, &c.) arc to Iw ruiiietl liy the aiwolute 
stoppage ol all Clinstian trade with the same, by such an interdict 
Sanuto hopes that Egypl, dependent on its ICuropean and other 
import*; ol metals, provisions, weapons, timlicr, pitch and slaves, 
would be fatally weakened, and the way thus prcjiared for tlie 
second part of the campaign — the armed attack ol the crusading 
lleet and army on tlie Nile delta. With tJie aid of the Mongol 'i'aUrs 
of Asia, natural allie.s of western ChrisU-ndoin, and of the Nubian 
Christians, the concpiest ol the Delta and of all b-gypt was to be 
iollowed by that of Paiestine, invaded and held from 1-gyiit. Sutmto 
deprecate.s any other route for tlie crusaile, and unfolds Jus plan of 
campaign, hia bases of supply, his sources for the supply of good 
seamen, with great detail. Not only Mediterranean seamirts, but 
the lakas of North Italy and central bairo]>e, and the Hanseatic 
ports, are enumerated as nuTBcries of crusading mariners and marine 
skill Finally, oiler the conquest of Egypt, Marino designs the 
establishment of a Chri.stian fleet in the Indian Ocean to dominate 
ami subjugate its coasts and islands. He also gives a sketch of tlit* 
trade-routes crossing Persia ami ligypt, as well as of the course of 
Indian trade from Coromandel and Gujarat to t>nnu2 and the Persian 
(iull . arid to Aden and the Nile, The majis and plans which illustrate 
the Seerttia are probably 11 the maiu, at least) the worlc of the great 
portolano-draughtsman Piotro Vesconte : practically the whole of 
this map-work corresponds with what Vesconte has teft under his 
own name ; much of it is indistinguishable. Among the plans that 
of Acre is of peculiar interest, being the most complete rupresentation 
known of the great crusading fortre.ss on the eve of its destruction, 
With the quarters of alt its contingents of defenders (Templars, ^c.) 
indicated. The chart of the Mediterranean and Euxine and of the 
Atlantic coasts of Europe is composed of live map-sheets, which 
together lonn a good example 01 the earliest scientihe design or 
portolano ; in the world -map a portoletno of the Mediterranean world 
is combined with work of pre-portolan type in remoter regions. 
Here the shore-lines of the countries well known to Italian manners, 
from Flanders to Axov, are well laid down ; the Caspian and tin' 
north German and Scaiidmavian coasts appear with an eivklent, 
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though fiu* slighter, relation to practical ktiowladge ; and somb idea 
IS shovm ot the great continental rivers of the north, such a^ the Don, 
Volga, Vhitula, Uxus and Syr Dana. Africa, away from the Medi- 
terranean, is convcuUoual, with its south-east projected, after the 
manner of Idnsi, so as to face Indian Asia, and with a western Nile 
traversing the continent to tlie .Atlantic. CUiineae and Indtan Asia 
show httW trace of the new knowledge whicli had Inxm imparted by 
Euro)x:aa pioneers from Uic Polos' time, and which appears so 
strikingly in llie Catalan Atla^^ of 1375. Sanuto's Palestine map is 
remarkable for Its space-flt*fimng networic of lines , which rou^dy 
answer to a kind of .scheme of latitude and longitude, though prcipeiiy 
speaking they are not scitsitific at all. Of the Secreta^ twfuily-tbroe 
.MSS. uxiht, ot which tlicchicl arc : (jj Florence,, I^Qcajdiaii laltrary, 
No. 437. 162 fols. [Saireia and Ltff/rrs), with maps and plans on fols. 
141, V.-I44, r. ; {2) London, British Museum, Addt. MSS., 27,376. 
178 fobs, with maps, At. on fols. 180, v.-iuo, r. ; (3) Paris, National 
Library, MSS. Lit. 4039, with maps, Ac., on fols. 9, r.-ii,.r. 27, 
98-99. \U these are ot the 14U1 century. The ScLYcta has only once 
been printed taitin*, by Bongars, in Gesta Dei pet francos, vbl ii. 
pji. 1-2S8 (llanovLT, roiT). ' 

Se«‘ also l-riedrich Kunstmann, “ Studien fiber Manno Saniido 
dcu tUterm, mit ciiicm Anhange seint'i ungedrucUteu Bnelo '* in 
Alihandlungfin dsr htstorisch. Classi' der Kontgl. liayeri^Lh. Akademte 
der WiasntsthafUn^ vol. vii. pj). bij^-Siy (Munich, i8.‘)5) , Foscarini, 
f.ettcYatura Veneziaua ; '['imboschi, Storia della Letter tUtita Itahana, 
vol. V. ; Postanstpie, Mnvtnn Santdo (Montpellier, iH^t)) ; K. 
Heozley, Daivn of Modern Gtography, ui. 300-319, 391-592, 5«0-3«i, 
549, 555- ‘ ‘ (C. K. B.) 

SANUTO (or Sanudo), MARINO* the younger (14(16-1533), 
Venetian historian, wasUie .son of tlie senator, Leonardo Sanuto, 
and was liorn on the 22nd of May iqiiO. Left an orphan at the age 
of eight, ho lust his fortune owing to the bod munogement of his 
guardiiui, and was for many years Immpered by want of means. 
In 1483 he iiceompanied his cousin Mario, who was one of tlie Uirec 
sitidici inqutstLori deputed to hear appeals from tlio decisions of 
the retlori, on a tour through Lstria and the mainland provinces, 
and he wrote a minute account of his experiences in his diary. 
Wherever he went he sought out learned men, examined libraries, 
and copied inscriptions. The result of this journey was the 
publication of his lUnerario in terra jerma and a collection of 
loitin inscriptions. Sanuto was elccttxl a mcmlxjr of tlie Muggior 
Consiglio when only twenty years old (the legal age was twenty- 
five) solely on account of his merit, and he became a senator in 
1498; he noted down everytlung that was said and done in 
those assemblies and obtained permission to examine the secret 
archives of the state, lie collected a fine library, which was 
especially rich in MSS. anil chronicles both Venetian and foreign, 
iuduiiing the famous Altino chronicle, the basis of early Venetian 
history, and became the friend of all tlie learned men of the day, 
Aldo Mann/.io dedicating to him his editions of the works of 
Angelo Poliziano and of the poems ol Uvid. It was a great grief 
to Sanuto when Andrea Navagero was uiipointed the oincial 
historian to continue the likstory of tlie republic from the point 
where Marco Antonio SabeDico left off, and a still greater mortifi- 
cation when, Navagero Living died in 1529 without executing his 
task, Pietro Beinbo wa.s appointed to succeed liim. finally in 
T53I the value of his work was rcwjgnized by the senate, y hicli 
granted him a pension of 1 50 gold ducats per annum. He died in 

chief works are the following : Itinerario in terra fermot, 
publishf^d by M. Kawrton Brown in 1847 ; / commentarii della 
guerra dt L'errara, an uccuunt ol the war between tho Venetiuna and 
Ercole d’Este, jmbh.slieil in Veuiou in 1829 ; La H/wdiznmc Ui Carlo 
VJJJ. (MS. lu tlie Xomvrc) ; Le ViU dc\ Logi, pubhshud in vol. .x^- 
of Muratori's Iterum Italicarwn Scriptnres (*733); tlie /har»l,,hiii 
most important work, which cover the period fiom the istof January 
1499 to Septemher 15 kh and fill 58 volumes. The publication of 
these recordfi was begun by Rinaldo Pulin, in coUalioratiaD with 
Fedcrigo Siufani. GugUelnio Burchet, and Nnx4)16 Baruis/.i ; thu iaat 
volume was published in Venice in 1903. Owing to the reliiliotui of 
the Venetian rejiublic with the whole of Europe and the luist it is 
pniotically a universal chronicle, and is an invaluable source of 
information for all wntons on that period. 

Biuuocraphy. — M. Kawdon Brown, Ragguagh sulia yita e tulle 
opere di Marino .Sanuto (3 vols., Venice, 1837-1838) • G. Tiraboachi, 
Gloria della Letteratura Italiana, vol. vi. pt, ii. ; K. FuUn, Marin 
: Sanudo (Turin, 1880) : Ricotti, I Diarii di Marin SaHtido (Turin, 
1880) ; and Giuseppe de Leva, Marin Sanudo (VeniOe, 1888). 

SAN VICENTE, the capiul of the department of Saa Vicente, 
Salvador { 50 m. £. of San Salvador, on the river Acahuafia, 

I a left-hand tributary of the Lempa. Pop. (1905) abwt iS,ooo. 
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Sui Vicente is situated in a volcanic repon abounding in hot 
s^ and geysers. Ihc volcano of San Vicente, the highesUn 
thTd^rtmcnt, reaches an altitude of more than 7000 ft. ^le 
city isTurrounded by indigo and tobacro plantations, and has 
considerable conunercc, a large portion of which u> transacted at 
the AJJ Saints’ fair, held annually on the ist of November. 
Shoes, hats, cloth, silk, spirits and cigars are manufactured here. 
San Vicente was founded in 1634 on the site of Tehuacan, an 
ancient Indian city. For one year (1839^1840) it was the capital 
of the republic. 

$KO PRANCISOO, a river of eastern Brazil rising in the S.W. 
part of the state of Minas Geraes, about 20° 30' S., 46® 40' W., 
near the narrow vaDey of the Rio Grande, a tributar>' of the 
Farana, and within 240 m. of the coast W. of Rio dc Janeiro. 
It flow.s in a general N.N.E. direction across the great central 
pliitcau of Brazil to about lat. 9® 30' S., long. 42® W., where it 
turns N.E. and then S.E. in a great bend, entering the Atlantic 
m lat. 10® 29' S. It has a total length of about 1800 m. and 
a fall of 2700-2800 ft. It Ls navigable from the Atlantic to 
Piranhas (148 m.) and is nearly i m. wide at Penedo, 22 m. from 
the sea. Above Piranhas, about 193 m. from its mouth, are the 
falls 01 Paulo Affonso where the river plunges through a narrow 
gorge — in one place only 51 ft. wide — and over three successive 
falls, all together 265 ft. The obstructed part of the river is 
about I go m. long and consists of a series of rapids above the 
falls and a deep canon with whirlpools for some distance below. 
The Brazilian government has built a railway around these falls 
from Piranhas (151 tt. elevation) to Jatolm (978 ft.) with an 
extension of 71 m. Above JatobA there is another series of 
rapids called the Sobradinho nearly 90 m. above the lower rapids, 
which are navigable at high water, and above these an un- 
obstructed channel for light-draught river boats up to Pirapora 
a little above the mouth of the Rio das Velhas, a distance of 
984 m. Here the river runs through a barren, semi-arid region, 
sparsely settled. There arc no tributaries of consequence along 
a large part of this region, and the few people living beside the 
river are dependent on its annual floods for the fertilization 
of its sandy shores on which their scanty plantations of Indian 
com and beans are made. The rapids of Pirapora are 17 m. 
above the mouth of the Rit) das Velhas, and this point, the head of 
navigation on the river, and 1742 ft. above sea-level, is the 
objective point of the Central do Brazil railway, the purpose being 
to create by roil and river a central route from Rio de Janeiro to 
the northern ports of Bahia and Recife. The principal tributaries 
of the Sfto Francisco are : on the right, the Paii, I*araopcba, 
Velhas and Verde-Grande ; on the left, the Indaya, AbaeU", 
Paracatu, Urucuya, C^arinhanha, Corrente and Grande. Several 
of these tributaries are navigable for long distances by small 
boats— the aggregate l)eing a little over 1 000 m , Some authorities 
give the aggregate navigable channels of the Sfto Francisco as 
4350 m. The upper valley of the Stto Francisco is partly forested, 
has a temperate climate, with a mean annual temperature of 
85® and a rainfall of 1637 millimetres. The rainy season is 
from Deceml)er to March, but on the lower river the rainfall is 
light and the season much shorter, sometimes varied by droughts 
covering several years. 

An admirable description of this great river is riven by Richard 
Burton in Ths Highlands of Brazil (2 vols., London), and a more 
technical description by E. Liaia in Hydrographic du Haut Sav- 
Francisco $t du Hio das Velhas (Rio do Janeiro, 1805). 

iXo LBOPOLDO* a city of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, on the left bank of the Rio dos Sinos, 20I m, by rail N, 
of Porto Alegre. It is the chief town of a municipio (commune) 
of the same name, haying an area of about 347 sq. m. and in- 
habited cFiefly by German colonists. Pop. (igoo) of the city, 
11,015 ; of the municipio, 32,600. Sfto Leopoldo has river and 
ra^ay communication with Porto Alegre. It is a pro.sperous 
industrial town, with broad straight streets and substantial 
bufld^KBk i 8^^ schools, and its Jesuits’ college ranks high 
' I Rio Grande. Among its manufactures are 

od shoes, soap, uqueurs and artificial 
ffcr-wfljk and earthenware. In the sur- 



rounding dbtricts cattle and hogs arc raised, and jerked beef, 
hides, pork, lard, potatoes, beans, farinha de mandioca (cassava 
flour), Indian com, tobacco and a great variety of vegetables and 
fruits are produced. 

The city wa.s originally a German colony founded by the 
emperor Pedro I. in 1824 and established at a place known as the 
Feitoria Real de Canhamo (Royal flax factory). The first 
colonists (26 families and 17 unmarried persons, or 126 souls) 
arrived on the 25th of June 1825, and were followed a few months 
later by another par^ of 909 colonists. These were the first 
German colonists in Rio Grande do Sul. Up to 1830 the arrivals 
numbered 3701, but the civil war which broke out in 1835 
checked further arrivals and nearly ruined the colony, its 
inhabitants being forced to serve in the contending forces and 
their property being seized. Sfto Leopoldo was occupied by the 
revolutionists for some years and was practically ruined at the 
termination of the war in 1844. The introduction of colonists 
was immediately resumed, however, and the colony was soon as 
prospierous as ever. The early colonists were engaged in Germany 
by a representative of the Brazilian government, and were given 
free transportation, 130 acres of land each, farming implements, 
seeds, and a subsidy of 320 reis a day for the first year and 
half that for the second year. Subsequent settlers received less, 
but the system of assisting colonists and making contracts with 
companies and individuals for their introduction beaune the 
settled policy of the national and provincial governments. 

SXO LUIZ, or in full, SXo Luiz dk Maraniiao (also spelt 
Maraniiam), a seaport of northern Brazil, capital of the state of 
Maranhfto, on the W. side of an island of the same name, in 
2® 30' S., 44° 37' W., about 300 m. E.S.E. of Belem (Pard). 
Pop. of the whole island (1890) 29,308 ; (1908, estimate) 32,000. 
An important part of the population Ls made up of the planters 
of the state, who live in town and leave their estates to the care 
of overseers. The island of Maranhao lies off the mouths of the 
rivers Mearim and Itapicuru, between the Bay of Sao Marcos 
on the W. and the Bay of Sao Jos6 on the K., and is separated 
from the mainland by a small channel called the Canal do 
Mosquito. It is irregular in outline, its greatest length from 
N.E. to S.W. being 34 m., and its greatest breadth ig m. It.s 
surface is broken by a number of low hills and short valleys. The 
city is built upon a tongue of land between two small estuaries, 
Anil and Bacanga, which unite and open upon the Bay of Sao 
Marcos. It covers two low hills and the intervening valley, 
the transverse streets .sloping sharply to the estuary on either 
side. The.se slopes make it difficult to use vehicles in the strect.s, 
but they afford a natural surface drainage which makes Sao Luiz 
cleaner and more healthy than the coast towns of tropiail 
Brazil usually are. The city is regularly laid out with com- 
paratively wide longitudinal, and steep, narrow transverse 
streets, roughly paved and provided with sidewalks. The build - 
ing.s are of the old Portuguese type, with massive walls of broken 
stone and mortar, having an outside finish of plaster or glazed 
tiles and roofs of red tiles. 'Phe principal public buildings are 
the cathedral, a large and severely plain structure, the episc^opal 
palace, the Carmelite church, the government palace, town hall, 
custom-house, hospital, and a number of asylums, convents and 
charitable schools. An excellent lyceum and a church seminar)^ 
are the most importauit educational in.stitutions, and Sao Luiz long 
enjoyed a high reputation in Brazil for the culture of its in- 
habitants. The trade of S&o T.uiz was once very important, but 
the commercial activity of ParA and Fortaleza, the decay of 
agricultural industry in the state, and the silting up of its harbour, 
have occasioned a decline in its commerce. Its exporte comprise 
cotton, sugar and rice. Communication with the mainland and 
interior towns is by means of small steamers. 

5^0 Luiz was founded in 1612 by La Rivardi^re, a French officer 
commissioned by Henri IV. to establish a colony in this vicinity. 
The French colony was expelled in 1615 by the Portuguese, who, 
in turn, surrendered to the Dutch in 1641. In 1644 the Dutch 
abandoned the island, when the Portuguese resumed possession 
and held the city to the end of their colonial rule in Brazil. 
The city became the seat of a bishopric in 1679. 
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SAONB, a river of eastern France, rising in the Fauciiies 
mountains (department of Vosges), 15 m. W.S.W. of fepinol 
at a height of 1300 ft. and uniting with the Rhone at Lyons. 
Length, 301 m. ; drainage area, 11,400 sq. m. The oldest 
Celtic name of the river was Arar. In the 4th century another 
name appears, Sauconna, from which the modern name is derived. 
The Saone, moving slowly in a sinuous channel, has its course 
in the wide depression between the Plateau of Langres, the Cote 
d'Or and the mountains of Charolais and Beaujolais on the west 
and the western slopes of the Vosges and Jura and the plain of 
Bresse and the plateau of Dombes on the east. In the depart- 
ment of Saone-et-Loire, the Saone unites with the Doubs, an 
affluent rivalling the Saone in volume and exceeding it in length 
at this point. At the important town of Chalon-sur-Saone 
the river turns south, and passes Macon. Below Tr^veux its 
valley, now narrower, winds past the Mont d'Or group and joins 
the Rhone just below the Perrache quarter of Lyons. The 
Saone is ciinalized from Corre to Lyons, a distance of 233 m., 
the normal depth of water being 6 ft. 6 in. At Corre (confluence 
with the Coney) it connects with the southern branch of the 
Ea.stem Canal, at Heuilley (below Gray) with the Saone-Marne 
C 3 anal, at St Symphorien (above St Jean-de-Losne) with the 
Rhone-Rhine Canal, and at St Jean-de-Losne with the Canal de 
Bourgogne and at Chalon with the Canal du Centre. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, a department of east-central France 
formed from the districts of Autunois, Brionnais, Chalonnais, 
Ciiarollais and Maconnais, previously belonging to Burgundy. 
It is bounded N. by the department of Cote d’Or, E. by that of 
Jura, S.E. by Ain, S. by Rhone and Loire, W. by Allicr and 
N\i\vre. Pop. (1906) 613,377. Area, 3330 sq. m. Of the two 
rivers from which the department takes its name the Ix)ire 
forms its south-western boundary, and the Saone traverses its 
eastern region from north to south. On the left bank of the 
Saone the department forms part of the wide plain of Bresse ; 
on its right bank the centre of the department is occupied by the 
northern C6vennes, here divided by the river Gro.sne into two 
parallel ranges — the mountains of Maconnais to the cast, and 
the mountains of CharollaLs to the west. The general direction 
of these ranges is from south, wliere their altitude is greatest, 
to north. ’Ihe north-west region of Saone-et-l^ire is occupied 
by the southern portion of Morvan, which includes the highc.st 
point in the department — the Bois du Roi (2959 ft.). South-cajJt 
of the Morvan lies the hilly region of Autunois, consisting of the 
basin of the Arroux, a right affluent of the Loire, and diviiled 
from the Charollais mountains by the Bourbince, a tributary 
of the Arroux. Besides those mentioned, the chief rivers of the 
dqijrtment are the Doubs, which joins the Saone in the extreme 
north-east, the Seille, also an affluent of the Saone, and the 
Arconce, a tributary of the Loire w'atering the Charollais. The 
average temperature at Macon (52*^ or 53° F.), the most temperate 
spot in the department, is slightly higher than at Paris, the winter 
being colder and the summer hotter. At the same town the yearly 
rainfall is about 33 in., but both the rigour of the climate and 
the amount of rain increases in the hilly districts, reaching their 
maximum in the mountains of Morvan. 

Agriculture prospers in Saone-et-Loire. Wheat, oats and maize are 
the cereals most cultivated ; potatoes, clover and other fodder, and 
niangold-wurzels are imjwrtant crops, and beetroot, hemp, colza and 
lupe are also grown. Excellent pasture is found in the valleys of 
the Saone and other rivers. The vine, one of the princinal resources 
of the department, is cultivated chiefly in the neighbourhood ol 
Chalon and M^on. Of he wines of M 4 connais, the vintage ol 
Thorins is in high repute. The white Charollais oxen are one of the 
finest French breeds ; horses, pigs and sheep are reared, and poultry 
fanning is a thriving occupation in the Bresse. The industrial im- 
portance of the department is great, chiefly owing to its coal and iron 
mines ; the chief coal mines are those in the vicinity of Creusot, 
Autun and Chapelle-sous-Dun. A pit at Fpinacis over 2fioo ft. 
ui depth. Iron is mined at Mazenay and Change, and manganese is 
found at Roman^che and there are quarries of variou.s kinds. There 
arc well-known warm mineral containing chloride of sodium 

and iron at Bourbon-Lancy. The iron and engineering works cf 
Schneider & Company at Lc Creusot are the largest in France. 
The department also has numerous flour-mills and distilleries, 
together with potteries, porcelain-works (Digoin), tile- works, oil- 
works and glass factories, and carries on various branches of the 


textile, chemical, leather and wood-workmg industries. U exports 
coal, metals, maolunery, wine, Charollais catSe, brioki, pottery, glass. 
Its commerce is lacilitated by navinble streams— this Loire, Saone, 
Doubs and Seille, — the Canal du Centre, which unites Chaion-sur- 
Saone with Digoin on the Loire, and the canal from Roanne to 
Dieoin and the lateral Loire Canal, both following the main river 
valley. The chief railway of the department is the Btfit*Lyon- 
Mediterran^e. Sa6ne-ct-Loire forms the diocese of Autun ; it is 
part of the distnet of the VIII. array corps (Bourges) ; its educa- 
tional emtre is Lyons and its court of appeal that of Dijon. It is 
divided into 5 arrondissomonts - MAcon, Chalon-Bur-Sa6ne, A^itun, 
Ciiarolles, l^uhans — >50 cantons, and 589 communes. 

MAcon, Chalon, Autun, Le Creusot, Cluny, Montceau-les-Mines, 
Tournus, Paray-le-Monial, Louhans and Charolles are the most note- 
worthy towns m tlie department and receive separate treatmeut. 
Other places of interest are St Marcel-K*s-Chalon, where there is a 
Romanesque church, once attached to an abbey where AbAlard 
died ; Anzy, which has a Romanesque church and other remains of 
an important monastery ; St Bonnet-dc-Joux and Sully, both of 
which have chAteaus ol the ibth century ; and Semur-en-chrionnais 
andVarennes-l'Arconce, with hue Romanesque churches. Prehistoric 
remains ol the stone age have been found at SolutrA near M^n. 

SAo PAULO, a .state of Brazil extending from 19° 54' to 
25° 15" S. lat. and bounded N. by Matto Grosso and Minas 
Geraes, E. by Minus Geraes, Rio de Janeiro and the Atlantic, 
S. by the Atlantic and Parand, and W. by Parand and Matto 
Grosso. Pop. (1900) 2,282,279; area, 112,312 sq. m. The 
state has a coast-line 373 m. long, skirted closely by the Sierra 
do Mar, lielow which is a narrow coastal zone broken by lagoon.s, 
tidal channels and mountain spurs. Above is an extensive 
plateau (1500 to 2200 ft. above sea-level) with a mild temperate 
climate. The soutliern and eastern borders are broken by 
mountain chains, and isolated ranges of low elevation break 
the surface elsewhere, but in general the state may be described 
as a tableland with an undulating surface sloping westward 
to the Parana. The extreme eastern part, however, has an 
eastward slof>e and belongs to the Purahyba basin. The state 
is traversed by a number of large rivers, tributaries of the 
Parana, the largest of which are the Rio Grande, a part of the 
N. Ixiundary, Dourados, Tietd, Aguapehy, Tigre, and, a part of 
the S. lioundary, the Paranapanema. The Parand forms the 
W. boundary of the state. The basins of the Pardo and the 
Tietd include some of the richest coffee e.state.s of Brazil. The 
stale is well wooded, especially on the slopes of the Serra do Mar, 
but there are extensive grassy campos (plains) on the plateau. 
A large part of western SAo Paulo is still unsettled. The coastal 
zone is hot and generally malarial, with heavy rainfall. On the 
plateau the rainfall is sufficiently abundant, but the air is drier 
and more bracing, the sun temperature being high and the 
nights cool. The ojien country is singularly healthy, but the 
river courses are generally malarial. Some of the cities have 
suffered from fever epidemics, due to bad drainage and insanitary 
condition, s. 

The great induatrleH are agricultural, and the most cont^cuous is 
coffee production. Sao Paulo produces more than one-half the total 
Brazilian crop and its one great port, Santos, is the largest coffee- 
shipping port in the world. The terra roxa (red earth) lands of the 
central and northern parts of the state, especially in the basins of the 
Tiete and Pardo, are peculiarly favourable. Ttiis soil is ferruginous, 
nasty, deep red in colour, and free from stone, and it covers the 
higher surface of the plateau with a thick layer. The b«t 
plantations arc on the high divides between the river courses, 
and not in their eroded valleys. The Rio Pardo (Brown 
river) prol)ably derives its name from this soil. For the crop- 
year (July to June) of 1893-1896 the production was 3,053,804 
bap, and in 1905-1906 it was 6,977,175 bags — these figures 
being the deliveries at Santos for exportation and not includ- 
ing the reserves on the plantations and the home coninimption. 
The crop for the last year mentioned was not a maximum, however, 
for the deliveries at Santos in IQ01-1902 were 10,165,0^3 bags and 
in 1902-1903, 8,349,826 bags. These immense crops were produced 
in spile of appeals to producers not to increase production, and even 
of a special tax on new plantations imposed by the state in 1903, 
Over-production was keeping the price below a remunerative figure 
and threatened to ruin the indiistiy. In 1906 the state entered into 
an accord, known as the “ Convenio de TaubatA," witti the states of 
Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, to maintain the home selling price 
of Type No. 7 at 55 to 65 francs gold per bag of 60 kilogrammes 
(other types in proportion) for the first year, and then to increase 
this price to 70 francs, according to the state of the market ; and to 
check os tar as possible the exportation of coffees inferior to T5rpe 
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No -7 'Which IwgeJy oacportacl to the Unit^ States to 

the rattsted ooflee pacJpiflr* trade, aJthoughi^e qu^tiasaf infeiior 
irnules weie tisecf in the saine trade. In additioa to the lui^xnsft^ w 
of the export of grad** below lype No. coff« was to ^ 
bourht and stored until it could be sold ^rough ac^dited ^nts 
atimad at a «atislactory once. To do this, the state of Sao Paulo wab 
aothodwd to ttoat a loan of ^15,000,000. Failing to accomplisii this 
by itself the state secured the endorsomont of the national congress 
in fJoceinbar iqoh, guaranteeing the above loan, to meet the service 
of winch a surtax of 5 francs i^er bag was decreed. The guarantee 
was to endure for ten years, dating which time all the transactions 
0/ the combination, which undertook to limit the sales abroad to 

500.000 1^ in 191 «>, <>00,000 bags in ign, bags in 1912, 

800.000 bagn in for 3 and 700^000 per annum thereafter, were to be 
ssbject to the approval ui the national government. Another 
measure was the imposition of an additional tax of 20 % on all 
exports for the year aTOve 9,500,000 bags. At the time this guarantee 
was obtained the state of Sim Paulo already held nearly 7,000,000 
bags of colieo, the larger jiart on storage in foreign markets, and had 
apparently reached the limit of its resources, as the forvign markets 
harl failed to respond to its expectations. At the end ol the iullow- 
ing year this reserved stock mcroased to 8,400,000 bags, and 
tho position had become desiderate. The loan of / 15,000,000 wa.s 
floated in 1909, and the pressure was relieved, but tno situation was 
then further complicated by a movement among the collee planters 
to '^ve the 9,500,000 bags limit on annual sales removed, and the 
loan service tax of 5 francs a bag reduced. There had b^n some 
improvement in the commercial situation in 1909, but the influence 
of a reserve of over 8,000,000 bags, increasing crops and the reckless 
purpose of planters to realize on their crops regardless of the effect 
on the government, all conspired to make toe situation cntical. 

The other agricultural products of toe state include sugar, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, Indian corn, beans, mandioca, grapes, bananas and 
other fruits, and many of the vegetables of the temperate zone. 
Cereals can be grown, but climatic conditions have been considered 
unfavourable. Sugar cane was the first exotic to be cultivated in 
S&o Paulo, and was its prmcipal product m colonial times. Cotton 
was largely produced, especially during the American civil war, but 
toe industry nearly disappeared, and now is agam improving because 
of the demand for fibre by the national cotton factories. The 
cultivation of rice also is increasing, under tlie stimulus of protective 
duties. Although S^o i'aulo is not classed as a pastoral region, the 
state ^lossesses largo herds of cattle, which are being improved by 
the importation of pun* ‘bred stock from Europe. Butter and cheese 
are produced to a umited extent, and the supply of fresh milk to 
the cities is attracting some attention. Attention is also ^ven, to a 
Umited extant, to the broecling of horses and mules. The most 
general and profitable of the animal industries is Uic breeding of 
swine, which thrive remarkably on toe plateau. The state has an 
excellent agricultural school and experiment station at Piracicaba, 
and there is also a zo6technic station near the capital. 

The principal manufactures are cotton and wooUen textiles, jute 
bagging, aratnina fabrics, furniture, iron and bronze, coffee machinery 
and agricultural implements, beer, artificial liquors, mineral waters, 
biscuits, macaroni, conserves, chocolate and other food products, 
glass bottles, glassware, earthenware, soap, gloves, boots and slioes, 
ittinks and musical instruments. Steam power is generally used, 
though both electric and hydraulic power are employed. There are 
sevorid large cotton factories, which are chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of the coarser grades of cloth for the working classes. 
The iron mines and works at Ypancma, near Sorocaba, are one of the 
oldest industnes of the state, dating back to the hrst quarter of the 
t9to century. U is a government enterprise and has absorbed an 
immense sum of money, but has never readied a self-sup|X)rting 
stage. 

Sfto Paulo is well pcovided with railways, which include the pioneer 
line from Santos to Jundiahy (an English enterprise) which has a 
double track fix>m Santos to the city of Silo Paulo, the Paulist.. ^ines 
which are a continuation of the English line into the interior, toe 
Mogyana lines running northward from Camuinas through rich 
eoffTO districts to Uberaba in Minas Geraes ami farther on toward 
Goyaz, toe Somcabana running souto-we.stward from S4o Paulo 
toward the Parana frontier, the S&o Paulo branch of the Central do 
Brazil line which paases through the H. part of the .stab*, and provides 
communication with the national ca]>ital, and the Sao F^aulo and Rio 
Grande which is deeignerl to cross the states of Parand and Santa 
Catharina to connect with the railways of Rio Grauide do Sul. Ail 
those lines except the two last are tributary to tlie Enghsh line and 
the port of Santos. In additioa to these many of the large planta- 
tions have private railways, of the Decauville type, for the tramqiort- 
atiim of luroduceand material to and from the nearest railway station, 
and all the large cities have trama^y lines, many using electric 
traction. The ports of tho state are Santos, which is visited by 
larire steamers in the foreign trade, and Cananda, Iguape, Sao 
Sebastiio and Ubatuba whicli are engaged in the coasfang trade only. 
Canante and Iguape are chiefly known for toe rice grown in their 
vidnity. Ubatuba, near the E. end of the Sfto Paulo coast, has 
a ftne, aimeet landlocked bay, but is without good communication 
wjj,to the in|aito. 

An important contributory element to the prosperity of the state 


is toe large number of immigrants. Between 1827 and. 1^ toe 
arrivals numbered 969,230, of which seven-tenths were Itolians. 
A considerable part of the immigrant movement consists of itinerant 
labourers who go to S&o Paulo to the collee^picking, just as they go 
to Argendna for the wheat harvest. 

The capital of the state is Sdo Paulo (9.V.I and its prmcipal port 
and second city in importance is Santos (g.v). The cmef ernes and 
towns, with populations in 1890 where not otherwise stated, ore as 
follows, the enumeration being for munioipalitaes, or psxishes, in- 
eluding large rural areas and sometimes including separate villages : 
Campinas (a.i;.) ; Ouaratoiguetd (301690 ; estimate 45,000 in 1906), 
on the Paranyba. lao ra. E.N.E. of Sio Paulo ; Piracicaba (25,275), 
85 ra. N.W. of S 5.0 Paulo; Limeira (21,005), In a fertile thickly- 
settled district; Rio Claro (20,843), 135 m. N.W, of Santos, on a 
branch of the Paulista railway, in a fertile cofioe-producing region, 
2030 ft. above the sea ; Taubat^ oldest cities of 

the state, on the Parahyba 80 m. E.N.E. of the capital, in a rich 
agricultural district, with works for refining oil from the petroleum- 
bearing shales in tlie vicinity ; Braganza, or Bragan^a (19,787), 
50 m. N. of sao Pauk> in a fertile country ^)artly devoted to sugar 
production and stock ; S4o Jos6 dos Campos (18,884) ; Tiet6 
(18,878), on the Tiet6 river N.W. of S. Paulo; Pindamonhangaba 
(i7>54* * estimate 25,000 in 190O), on the Parahyba river and Central 
do Brazil railway 105 m. N.E. of S&o Paulo in a long settled district, 
T770 ft. al)Ove the sea, producing coffee, sugar, rice, Indian com, 
beans, rum and cattle ; Sorocaba (17,008 ; ostimate 30,000 in 390O), 
a prosporou.s manufacturing and commercial town on the Rio 
Sorocaba and Sorocabana railway, 50 m. W. of Sao Paulo ; Itu, or 
Ylu (13,790) about 70 m. W.N.W. of S&o Paulo on tho Tiet6 river 
and liuana railway, with water power denved from the Salto (falls) 
de Itu, and with important manufactures ; S&o C^irlos do Pinhal 
(12,651 j ; C^sa Branca (13,282), in the N. coffee region ; Parahybuna 
(i3»395) ; I’irassununga^ (12,494) ; Patataes (12,438) ; Franca 
(12,425); Jacarehy (12,279) ; Botucatii (12.089) ; Jundiahy (12,051), 
m. N. of Santos, an important manufacturing town and railway 
tonction, 2320 ft. above sea-level ; Kibeirao Proto (12,033), 197 ni. 

I N. of Campinas on toe Mogyana railway in a fertile coffee-producing 
region ; Iguape (i i ,888), a port on the southern coast of the state, on 
a tidewater cnannel of sufficient depth for coastwise steamers, witli 
exports of rice and timber; Lorena (10,342), 130 m. N.E. of Sao 
Paulo, beautifully situated, 1760 ft. al>ovc! the sea, a station on the 
Central do Brazil railway, and toe junction of a brancli railway to 
tlic Camjx)s do Jordao where the national government has established 
a military sanatorium because of its dry, bracing climate ; and 
Cnr/eiro (8883). 

Sao Paulo was settled in 1532 by the Portuguese under Martim 
Affonso de Souza, who established a colony near Santos, at Suo 
Vicente, now an unimportant village. It was originally called 
the capitania of Sfto Vicente (organized 1534) and covered the 
whole of southern Brazil from Rio de Janeiro south. After the 
suppre.ssion of the. captaincy grants, parts of this enormous 
territory were cut off from time to time to form other caplaincies, 
from which developed the present states of Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, Paranft, Santa (Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul. In 1681 Sfto Paulo succeeded Sfto Vicente 
as the capital of the captaincy, and the original name of the 
latter gradually fell into disuse. The people of the state have 
always been distinguished for their energy and enterprise, 
especially during the colonial period. The early population 
was largely composed of half breeds, known as Mamelucos, and 
the exploration of the greater part of the interior of Brazil is 
due to them. Their exploring parties, called bandeiras, dis- 
covered the first gold mines of Minas Cxcraes and Matto Grosso, 
<lrovc the Jesuit missions from Paranft, and traversed the 
interior northward into Piauhy, north-westward almost to 
Quito, westward into Bolivia and st>uthward into Rio Grande 
and Paraguay. They were slave-hunters by profession, and 
were noted for cruelty as well as energ>\ 

SiO PAULO, a city of Brazil, capital of a state of the same 
name, and seat of a bishopric, on the Tiet6 river 49 m. by rail 
N.W. of the port of Santos and 308 m. by rail W. of Rio de 

{ aneim. Pop. (1890) 64,934 ; (1902, estimate) 332,000, Sfto 
^aulo is connected with Santos, its port, by a double -track 
railway built, ^wned and worked by a British company (S. 
Paulo Railway Co.) ; with Rio de Janeiro, by the Sfto Paulo 
branch of the Central do Brazil line ; with Campinas and other 
inland cities by the Sfto Paulo and Paulista railways ; with the 
N.E. port of the state, Minos Geraes, and Goyaz by the Mogyana 
line starting from Campinas ; and with Sorocaba and the southern 
parts of the state, PoranA, and with Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande, by the ^rocabana line and the Sfto Paulo and Rio 
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Grande line. In great part the city occupies an elevated open 
stretch of tableland commanding extensive views of the surround- 
ing country ; and a small part of it is in the low alluvial land 
bordering the Tiet6, The upper part has several slight elevations 
forming healthy residential districts. The elevations above 
sea-level are 2^2 ft. at the Central do Brazil railway station 
in the lower town, 2418 ft. at the Sao Paulo railway station, 
2841 ft. in the Consola^fto suburb, and 2953 ft. in Villa Manana. 
The city is just within the tropics, but its elevation above the 
sea gives it a temperate climate, bracing in the cool season and 
yet with high sun temperatures in summer. The broad eroded 
bed of the Tiet^ is swampy and is subject to extensive inundations 
causing malarial and intestinal disorders ; otherwise the aty 
is singularly healthy, though its sanitarj^ condition is poor. 
The picturesqueness of the city is heightened by the ravine of 
a small stream passing through it and spanned by viaducts 
and bridges. The city squares are commonly open places with 
an occasional statue but without ornamental gardens. The 
Public Garden, near the Sao Paulo railway station in the Luz 
section, is a recreation ground embellished with tropical plants 
and an artificial lake. The streets are well paved and lighted 
with ga.s and electricity, and have electric tramways. Although 
there are still many old structures and residences to be seen in 
the old town,mf)St of the public and business buildings and private 
residences are of the modem Italian and French type. Brick 
is used to some extent, but the building material most used is 
broken stone and mortar, plastered outside, and covered with 
stucco mouldings and ornaments. The private residences of the 
city are the finest in the republic. There is much wealth in the 
state, especially among the large coffee planters, and the city 
is their favourite residence. Some of their palatial dwellings 
are surrounded with beautiful gardens and parks. The water- 
.supply is derived from the Cantareira hills, and there is a modem 
sewerage system, constructed by an English company. The more 
important public buildings are the new government palace, 
the palaces of agriailturc, finance and justice, the executive 
residence, the immense Polytechnic School, the Normal School, 
the School of Agriculture, the public liospital called the Lsola- 
mento, the charity hospital, the Sflo Paulo railway station with 
a beautiful stone tower, and the theatre, rivalling .some of the 
best in Europe. Like other Brazilian cities SSo J^aulo has a 
number of old religious buildings. There are also several 
excellent educational and scientific institutions which are in 
great part supported by the state, among which arc the Mackenzie 
College, created through the gift of an American capitalist, a 
school of law, a Pasteur Institute, and a bacteriological institute. 
The police force of the state is a military organization and con- 
sists of a brigade of about 5000 men (infantry, cavalry, civic 
guards, firemen, and a body of hospital attendants for public 
emergency cases), under a colonel of the regular army. Manu- 
factures include textiles, footwear, clothmg, food products, 
beer, artificial liquors, furniture, domestic utensils, &c. The 
sao Paulo Light and Power Co., whose works are situated at 
the falls of the 'I’iet^ a considerable distance N.W. of the city, 
supplies about 8000 horse-power to local industries in addition 
to wliat IS needed for the electric railway (108 m.), the oldest 
enterprise of this character in Brazil. The city has a large 
Italian population and many Italian shops and industries. 

Sao raulo was founded by the Jesuits under Manoel de 
Nubregu in 1554 and j t first bore the name of Piratininga. 
In 1681 it succei^ed Sao Vicente as the capital of the captaincy. 
The declaration of Brazilian independence occurred on Sept. 7, 
1822, on the plain of Ypiranga, near the city, where a monument 
commemorates the event. 

SAP, (1) Juice, the circulating fluid of plants (.see Plants, 
§ Physiology). The word appears in Teutonic languages, cf. 
Ger. Soft, and may be connected ultimately with the root seen 
in Lat. sapere, taste, hence to know, cf. sapieniia, wisdom, 
cf. Gr. 0*0^, wise. On the other hand it may, like Fr. seve, 
Span, saha, have come direct from Lat. sapa, must, new wine, 
itself also hum the same root. The Gr. is represented 
in Lat. by sucus. (2) A military term for a trench dug by a 


besieging force for the purpose of approach to the point of attack 
when within range, henoe to sap/’ to undermins, dig away 
the foundations of a wall, &c. The word is derived through the 
Old Fr. h’om Med. Lat s^pa, suppa, a spade, entrenching 
tool, Gr. crKairrciK, to djg. (See FuRTlFICATlOiK ANi) 

SlEOE-CRAll'.) 

fiAPAN WOOD (Malay sap 4 if$g), a soluble red dyewood from 
a tree bcloi^ing to the k guminous genus C^nsalpima, a native of 
tropical Asia and the Indian Archii>elago. The wood is somewhat 
lighter in colour than Brazil wood and its other allies, but tlw 
same tinctorial principle, brazilin, appears to be* oommun to all. 

SAPPHIC METRE, Sapphics, an ancient form of quantitative 
verse, nanied after the Aeolian poetess Sappln), who is suppost^d 
to have invented it, and who certainly it with unequalled 
skill. A Sapphic line consists of five equal beats, of which the 
central one alone is of three syllables, while the others consist 
of two each. The original Greek sapphic was of Uiis type : — 

— — O ‘•ww — V —C? 

VOIKI I I dffdM/ar' | 'A^ | dira 

The sapphic strophe consists of tfiree of these lines followed 
by an adonic, thus : — 

— W — — — O 

— — w — C 
— — — w — o 

Horace adopted, and sU^flitly adapted, this form of verse, for some 
of lus most engaging metrical cflects. The Grc‘ck poets had per- 
mitted the caesura to come wlierc it woul'd, but Jiorace, to give 
solidity to tlie form, introduced the practice of usually endiug a 
word on the fifth .syllable : 

jam satis terns nivis aique dirae, 

the second half of the sapphic leaping off, as it wore, with a long 
syllable which connects it with tlio first hall. This is a typical 
example of the Latin sapphic strophe • 

Intelger vijtae 8Ci ler|i8c]ue | punis 
non e|get Maurjis jacullis nejque arcu, 
nec vqnuna'tis gravijda sajgittis, 

Fusee, pharjetra. 

Before the days of Horace, Catullus had used this form in Latin, and 
afterwards sapphics were introduced by the pseudo-Soneca into Ws 
tragedies. In tlie middle ages the sapphic strophe was frequently 
employed in the I.atin hymns, especially f)y Gregory the Groat, 
l^ter on, considerable laxity was mtroducedj and a dactyl was 
frequently substituted for the first trochee ; this quite destrpys the 
true character of tlie measure. It makes it a more easy metre, 
however, for thosi^ who write modem accentuated verse. We sec a 
loose but effective specimen of it in the famous 

Needy knife | grinder 1 | whiUier ] are you J going ? 

Bough IS the | road, your | wheel is | out of | order. 

But nearer to the eilect of the antique verse would U* : 

Needy j grinder I ) whither oh ! | are yon ) going ? 

Hough the j road ; your | destitute j wheel is | broken, 
although this certainly does not suit English versification so well 
Enghsh sapphics were written by the. ICli/abetlian poet, Thomas 
Campion {<7.1.) , and by William Cowi>er. Mr Swinburne has attemptc<l 
to create the effect of the ancient Aeolian metre in a daring and 
brilliant stanza. Sapphics have been written mure successfully in 
German than in any other modem language. The earliest original 
German poem in the form is said to be an anonymous hymn to Sf 
Mary Magdalene, dated i.soo. Voss kept strictly to the metrical 
scheme of the 1 aim in his famous translation of the Od!es of Horace 
(t8o6), and among German poets who havtt cultivated sapphics are 
to be mentioned Klopstock, Platen, Hameiiing and Gdl^il. 

SAPPHIRE,^ a blue transparent variety of corundum, or 
native alumina, much valued as a gem-stone. It is essentially 
the same mineral as ruby, from whi^ it difiers chiefly in colour. 
The colour of the normal sapphire varies from the palest blue to 
deep indigo, the mpst esteemed tint being that of the blue 
cornflower. Many (ff the crystids are parti-txiJoured, the blue 
bring distributed in patches in a colourless or yellow stone ; but 
by skilful cutting, the deep-coloured portion may be caused to im- 
part colour to the entire gem. As the sapphire crystallizes in 
the hexagonal system it is dichroic, but in pde stones this char- 
acter may not be well marked. In a deep^loured stone the 
colour may be resolved, by the dichroacope, into an ultramarine 

* Inrlirectly from Gr. ^dir^tpoi, but there seems no doubt that this 
term, like the Hebrew of the Old Testament, was formerly 
ap)>lied to what i.s now called lapis lazuli ; the modem s^phire was 
probably known as udmi^ffot (hyacinfhus). 
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blue and a bluish or yellowish green. In blue tourmaline 
in iolite-stones sometimes mistaken for sapphire—the 
dichroism is much more distinct. The blue colour in sapphire 
has been variously referred to the presence of oxides of chromium, 
iron or titanium, whilst an organic origin has also been suggested. 
On exposure to a high temperature, the sapphire usually loses 
colour, but, unlike ruby, it does not regain it on cooling. 
A Vemeuil succeeded in imparting a sapphire-blue colour to 
artificial alumina by addition of 1*5% of magnetic oxide of 
iron and 0*5 % of titanic acid (Comptes rmdus, Jan. 17, 1910). 
According to P. Bordas, the blue colour of sapphire exposed to 
the action of radium changes to green and then to yellow. 

Under artificial illumination many sapphires appear dark and 
inky, whilst in some cases the blue changes to a violet, so that 
the sapphire seems to be transformed to an amethyst. According 
to lapidaries the hardness of sapphire slightly exceeds that of 
ruby, and it is also rather denser. Notwithstanding its hardness 
jl has been sometimes engraved as a gem. 

Ceylon has for ages been famous for sapphires. They occur, with 
many other gein-stones, as pebbles or rolled crystals in alluvial 
deposits of sand and gravel ; the gem-gravel being known locally 
as illam. 'ITie principal localities are Rattiapura, Hakwana in the 
province of Saoara-Gatnawa and Matara. Some of the slightly- 
cloudy Ceylon sapphires, usually of greyish-blue colour, display 
when cut with a convex face a chatoyant luminosity, sometimes 
forming a luminous star of six rays, whence they are called star- 
sapphires *' (see Asthria). The asterism seems due to the presence 
of microscopic tubular cavities, or to enclosure of crystalline minerals, 
arranged in a deliiiite system. In 1875 sapphires were discovered in 
deposits of clay and sand in Battambang (Siam), where they have 
been worked on a considerable scale. They occur also with rubies in 
the provinces of Chantabun and Krat. Many of the Siamese 
sappmres are of very dark colour, some being so deeply tinted as to 
appear almost black by reflected light. In Upper Burma sapphires 
occur in association with rubies, but are much less important (see 
Ruby). Sapphires are also found in Kashmir, where they occur, 
associated with tourmaline, in the Zanskar range, especially near the 
village of Soomjam. Madagascar yields sapphire generally of very 
deep colour, occurring as rolled crystals. Sapphire is widely distri- 
buted though the gold-bearing drifts of Victoria, New South Wal^ 
and Queensland, but the blue colour of the Australian stones is 
usually dark, and it is notable that green tints are not infrequent. 
The Anakie sapphire-fields of Queensland are situated near Anakie 
station on the Central railway, to the west of Emerald ^cl cast of 
the Drummond Range. Sapphire occurs also in Tasmania. Coarse 
sapphire is found in many parts of th'j Unite<l States, and the mineral 
occurs of gem quality in North Carolina and Montana, The great 
corundum deposttsof CorundumHill, Macon county , N .C. , have yielded 
good sapphires, and they are found also at Cowee Creek in the same 
county. In Montana, sapphires were discovered as far back as 18O5, 
and have been worked on a large scale. They were originally found 
in washing for gold. The rolled crystals of sapphire occur, with 
garnet and other minerals, in glacial deposits, and have probably 
been derived from dykes of igneous rocks, like andesite and 
lamprophyre. They display much variety of colour, and exhibit 
peculiar milliancy when cijt, but are often of pale tints. The 
princ^ localities ore at Missouri Bar. Ruby Bar and other places 
near Helena, where they were first worked, and also at Yogo Gulch, 
near Utica. The Helena crystals are of tabular habit, being com- 
posed of the basal pinacoid with a very short hexagonal prism, 
whilst at Yoao Gulcn many of the crystals afloct a rhombohcdral 
habit. The Montana sapphires and the matrix have been described 
by Dr G. F. Kunz, Professor L. V. Pirsson and Dr J . H. Pratt (Amor. 
Jour. SOT. 4, vol. iv., 1H97). The sapphire occurs also in Europe, 
being found in the Iserweiso of Bohemia and in the basalt of the 
Rhine valley and of Le-Puy-en-Velay in France, but the European 
stones have no interest as gents. 

Ahhough the term sapphire is primarily applied to blue corundum, 
it is often used in a general s^se so as to include all corundum of 
gem quality, regardless of colour. Hence clear colourless corundum 
is known as wmte sappliirc or “ leucosapphirc." Such stones have 
lieen occasionaUy cut as lenses for microscopes, being recommended 
for such use by their high refractivity, weak' dispersion and great 
hardness. White topas is sometimes called " water-sap]ihire,*' a 
name which should, however, be restricted to iolito Yellow 

corundum is not uncommon in Ceylon and is termed yellow sapphire 
or ** oriental topas,” the prefix oriental ” being often appfied to 
eorundum. Wwmi of pale yellowish-green colour the sapphire is 
called ♦'oriental' chrysolite/' when greenish-blue "orient aqua- 
marine,” when of brilliant green colour *' oriental emerald,” am) when 
violet oriental amethyst.” (For figure of crystal of sapphire see 
Contmotm and for artificial sapphire see Gxm, § Artificial) 

The so-called ** Hope sapphires ” of trade have boon shown to be 
artificial bhte Spinets, colour by cobalt. 

Sapphirine is a rare mineral, not related to sapphire except in 


colour, .tt is a sOicate, containing aluminium, magnesium and iron, 
brought originally from Greenland, and since found in a rook from 
the Vixagapatam district in India. (F. W. R.*} 

SAPFhO (7th-6th centuries B.C.), Greek poetess, was a native 
of Lesbos, contemporary with Alcaeus, Stesichorus and Pittacus, 
m fact, with the culminating priod of Aeolic poetry. One of 
her brothers, Charaxus, fell in love with a courtesan named 
Doricha upon whom he squandered his property. Sappho wrote 
an ode, in which she severely satirized and rebuked him. Another 
brother, Larichus, was public cup-bearer at Mytilene — a position 
for which it was necessary to be well born. It is said that 
she liad a daughter, named after her grandmother Cleis, and she 
had some personal acquaintance with Alcaeus. He addressed 
her in an ode of which a fragment is preser\^ed : ” Violet- 
weaving (or dark-haired), pure, sweet-smiling Sappho, I wish 
to say somewliat, but shame hinders me ” ; and she answered 
in another ode : ” Hadst thou had desire of aught good or fair, 
shame would not have touched thine cye.s, but thou wouldst have 
spoken thereof openly.’! The story of her love for the disdainful 
Phaon, and her leap into the sea from the Leucadian promontory, 
together with that of her flight from Mytilene to Sicily, has no 
confirmation ; we are not even told whether she died of the leap or 
not. Critics again are agreed that Su'idas was simply gulled by 
the comic poets when he tells of her husband, Cercolas of Andros. 
Both the aspersions which these poets cast on her character and 
the embellishments with which they garnished her life passed for 
centuries as undoubted history. Six comedies entitled Sappho 
and two Phaotiy were produced by the Middle Comedy ; but, 
when we consider, for example, the way in which Socrates was 
caricatured by Aristophanes, wc are justified in putting no faith 
whatever in such authority. We may conclude that Sappho 
was not utterly vicious, though by no means a paragon of virtue. 
All ancient tradition and the character of her extant fragments 
show that her morality was what has ever since been known as 
” Lesbian.” 

At Lesbos she was head of a great poetic school, for poetry 
in that age and place was cultivated as assiduously and appar- 
ently as successfully by women as by men. Her most famous 
pupils were Erinna of Tclos and Damophyla of Pamphylia. In 
antiquity her fame rivalled that of Homer. She was called 
” the poetess,” he ” the poet.” Different writers style her 
” the tenth Muse,” “ the flower of the Graces,” ” a miracle,” 
” the beautiful,” the last epithet referring to her writings, not 
her person, wliich is said to have been small and dark. 

Her poems wore arranged in nine books^ on what principle is un- 
certain ; she is said to ^ve sung thorn to the Mixo-Lydian mode, 
which she herself invented. The perfection and finish of every line, 
the corresjxindence of sense and sound, tlie incomnarable command 
over all tlic most dehcate resources of verse, and tne exquisite sym- 
metry of tlie complete odes which are extant, raise her into the very 
first rank of technical poetry at once, while her painting of passion, 
which caused Longinus to quote the ode to Anactoria as an example 
of the sublime, has never been since surpassed, and only approached 
by Catullus and in the Vita Nuopa, Her fragments also bear witness 
to a profound feeling for the beauty of nature. I'he ancients also 
attributed to b*?r a considerable power m satire, but in hexameter 
verse they considered her inferior to her pupil Erinna. 

The fraf^nents of Sajipho liave been pre.served by other autliors 
incidentally. Three fragments ascribed to her have been found on 
Egyptian papyri within recent years. The first two were pubhshed 
by W. Schubart in SUgungsberichte d, kdntgl, preuss. Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften (igoa), i. i95 and re-edited (with bibliography) in 
the Berliner Klassikertexte. v. 2 (1907) i the tliird, discovered in 1879, 
and attributed to Sappho by Blass, is re-edited in the Berlin. Klass. v. 
For these tliree fragments sec especially J . M. Edmonds, in Classical 
Review (June, 1909), pp. 99-104 (text, trans., comment.) and on the 
text of the ” Ode to me Nereids ” in Classical Quarterly (October, 
1909). The poems were separately edited with translation by 
Wharton (3rd ed,, 1895) ; also in H. Weir Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets 
(1900). See also P. Brandt, Sappho (Leipzig, 1905) ; B. Steiner, 
Sappho (1907)- (J* 

SAPPORO, the official capital of the island of Yezo, Japan, 
situated in 43® 4’ N. and 141® 21' E. Pop. 39,000* It was chosen 
in 1870, and owed its prosperity at the outset chiefly to the public 
I institutions established ^ the Japanese government in con- 
I nexion with the colonization bureau, which had for its object the 
I development of the resources of Yezo. It is now a garrison town 
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‘and has an agricultural college, a museum, saw*mills, flour-mills, 
breweries, and hemp and flux factories. 

SARABAND (Ital. Sarabanda, Zarabanda; Fr. Sarabande)^ 
A slow dance, generally believed to have been imported from 
Spain in the earlier haJf of the i6th century, though attempts 
have been made to trace it to an Eastern origin. The most 
probable account of the word is that the dance was named after 
^abanda, a celebrated dancer of Seville. During the i6th 
and 17th centuries the saraband w;ls exceedingly popular in 
Spain, France, Italy and England. Its music was in triple time — 
generally with three minims in the bar— and almost always con- 
sisted of two strains, each beginning upon the first beat, and most 
frequently ^nding on the second or third. Many very fine 
examples occur in the Suites and Partitas of Handel and J. S. 
Bach ; by far the finest Ls that which Handel first composed for 
his overture to Almira^ and afterwards adapted to the words 

Lascia, ch’io pianga,” in Rinaldo. 

SARACCO, GIUSEPPE (1821-1907), Italian politician and 
financier, and knight of the Annunziata, was bom at Bistagno j 
on the qth of October 1821, and, after qualifying as an advocate, i 
entered the Piedmontese parliament in 1849. A supporter of ! 
( avour until the latter’s death he joined the party of Rattazzi 
and became under-secretary of state for public works in the 
Rattazzi cabinet of 1862. In 1864 he was appointed, by Sella, 
secretary-general of finance, and after being created senator 
in 1865, acquired considerable fame as a financial authority. 
In 1879 he succeeded in postponing the total abolition of the 
grist tax, and w;is throughout a fierce opponent of Magliani's 
loose financial administration. Selected as minister of public 
works by Depretis in 1887, and by Crispi in 1893, he contrived 
to mitigate the worst consequences of Depretis’s corruptly 
extravagant policy, and introduced a sounder system of govern- 
ment participation in public works. In November 1898 he was 
elected president of the senate, and in June 1900 succeeded in 
forming a “ Cabinet of pacification ’* after the Obstructionist 
crisis which had caused the downfall of General Pclloux. His 
term of office was clouded by the assassination of King Humbert 
(29th July 1900), and his administration was brought to an end 
in February igoi by a vote of the chamlier condemning his weak 
attitude towards a great dock strike at Genoa. After his fall he 
resumed his functions as president of the senate ; but on the 
advent of the third Giolitti cabinet, he was not reappointed 
to that position. He died on the 19th of January 1907. He 
received the supreme honour of the knighthood of the .^nnunziata 
from King Humbert in 1898. 

SARACENS, the current designation among the Christians 
in the middle ages for their Moslem enemies, especially for 
the Moslems in Europe. In earlier times the name Saraceni 
was applied by Greeks and Romans to the nomad Arabs of the 
Syro-Arabian desert who harassed the frontier of the empire. 
wapaKiyi'Tj, a district in the Sinaitic peninsula, is mentioned by 
Ptolemy (v. 16). Its inhabitants, though unknown to Arab 
tradition, made themselves notorious in the adjacent Roman 
provinces. Thus all Bedouins in that region came to be called 
Saraceni, in Aramaic Sarkaje, usually with no very favourable 
meaning. The latter form occurs in a dialogue concerning Fate 
written about a . d . 210 by a pupil of Bardesanes (Cureton, 
Spicilegium Syriacum, 16 ult.). The appellation then became 
general, and occurs frequently in Ammianus Marcellinus. 
The name “ Saracen ” continued to be used in the West in later 
times, probably rather through the Muenoe of literature 
than by oral tradition, and was applied to all Arabs, even to all 
Moslems. 

8ARAGHARI, a small signalling post on the Samana Range 
in the North-West Frontier Province of India between Forts 
Lockhart and Gulistan. It is memorable for the stout defence 
made by its garrison of 21 sepoys of the 36th Sikhs in 1897. 
Saraghari, a mere mud block-house with a wooden door and a 
dead-angle, was held for six and a half hours against seven or 
eight thousand Orakzais, till the 21 Sikhs were finally o\Tr- 
w helmed and killed to a man. A memorial in commemoration 
was unveiled at Ferozepore in 1904. j 


SMAG068A (Zaragm), an inland province of northern 
Spam, one of the three into which Aragon wa.s divided in 1833 ; 
bounded on the N. by Logroflo and Navarre, N.E. and E. by 
Huesca, S.E. by L6rida and Tarragona, S. by Teruel and Guadala- 
jara and W. by Soria. Pop. (1900) 421,843 ; area, 6726 sq. m. 
Sarago.ssa belongs wholly to the basin of the Ebro (g.v.), llie 
main valley is bounded on the south-west by the Sierra dc 
Moncayo (with the highest elevation in the province, 7707 ft.), 
and is continued in a south-easterly direction by tlie lower 
sierras of La Virgen and Vicor ; on the north-west are the spurs 
of the PjrTcnecs. The principal tributaries of the Ebro within 
the province are the Jalon (q.v.), Iluerva and Aguas on the right 
and the Arba and Gallego on the left ; the Aragon also, which 
flows principally through Navarre, has part of its course in the 
north of this province. At its lowest ptiint, where the Ebro quits 
it, Saragossa is only 105 ft. above .sea-level. There are large 
tracts of barren land, but where water is abundant the soil is 
fertile ; its chief productions are wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, 
flax, oil and wine. Silkworms are bred ; and on the higher 
grounds sheep arc reared. The manufactures are less import- 
ant than the agricultural interests. Since 1885, however, tlie 
Aragonese have l>estirred themselves, especially since the 
extremely protectionist policy of i8()o gave great impetus to 
native industries all over Spain. The industries include iron- 
founding and manufactures of paper, leather, soap, brandies, 
liqueurs, machinery, carriages of all sorts, railway material, 
pianos, beds, glass, bronze, chocolate, jams and woollen and 
linen goods. M uch timber is obtained from the Pyrenean forests ; 
the chief exports are live stock, excellent wines, flour, oil and 
fruit. 'ITic province contains important mineral resources, the 
bulk of which, however, await development. 

Saragossa is traversed by the Ebro Valley Railway, which connects 
Miranda with L^ida, Barcelona and Tarragona, and has a branch 
to Hue.sca ; it also communicates via Calatayud with Madrid and 
Sugunto; and there are local lines to Cariftena (south-wesl from 
Saragossa) and to 'I'arazona and Borja (near the right bank of the 
Ebro). The only town.s with upwards of 5000 in habitants in 1900 
were Saragossa (99, 1 1 8) and Calatayud (11 ,526) (see separate articles) ; 
Tarazona (8790), an episcopal .see, with a curious 13th-century 
cathedral : Caspe (7735) ; and Borja (5701), the original home of the 
celebrated family of Borgia (q.v.). (For nn account of the imperial 
canal, and of the inhabitants and history of this region, sec Aragon.) 

SARAGOSSA (Zaragoza), the capital of the Spanish province 
of Saragossa and formerly of the kingdom of Aragon, seat ol 
an archbishop, of a court of appieal, and of the captain-general 
of Aragon ; on the right bank of the river Ebro, 212 m. by rail 
N.E, of Madrid. Pop. (1900) 99,1 18. Sart^ossa is an important 
railway junction ; it is connected by direct main lines with 
Valladolid, Madrid and Valencia in the west and south, and by 
the Ebro Valley Railway with Catalonia and the Basque Pro- 
vinces ; it is also the starting-point of railways to the northern 
districts of Aragon and to Carinena on the south-west. The 
city is built in an oasis of highly cultivated land, irrigated by a 
multitude of streams which distribute the waters of the Imperial 
Canal, and surrounded by an arid plain exposed to the violent 
gales which blow down, hot in summer and icy in winter, from 
the Castilian plateau. The monthly range of temperature 
frequently varies by as much as 50° Fahr., and the climate is 
rarely pleasant for many consecutive days except in spring, 
when warm easterly winds blow from the Mediterranean. The 
city is surrounded by gardens, farms and country-houses (locally 
known as torresy “ towers ”). Seen from a distance it has a fine 
appearance owing to the number of its domes and towers ; on a 
nearer approach it presents a remarkable contra.st between the 
older streets, narrow, gloomy, ill-paved and lined with the 
fortress-like palaces of the old Aragonese nobility, and the 
business and residential quarters, which are as well built as 
any part of Madrid or Barcelona. Saragossa is thus in appear- 
ance at once one of the oldest and one of the newest of Spanish 
cities. 

One of its two stone bridges, the seven-arched Puente de Piodra, 
dates from 1447 ; there is also an iron bridge for the railway to 
Pamplona. Beside the river there are public walks and avenues of 
poplar : the suburb on the left bank is named Arrabal. The two 
most imjmrtant buildings of Saragossa are its cathedrals, to each of 
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irhich tiR* chapter is attached for six j^ths in the year. La Sw 
r ’I'hfi See ") is tiie older of the two, dating chiefiy from the lath 
century; its prevailing style is Gothic, but the oldest portion, the 
lower walla of the apse, is Byzantine. The Iglesia MetropoUtana del 
Wlar is the larger building, dating only from the latter half of the 
jyth century; it was built after designs by Horreta el Mozo, and 
owes Its name to one of the moat veaeraM objects in Spain, the 
“ piUar " of janper on which the Virgin is said to have alighted when 
shv manifested herself to Si James as he passed through Saragossa. I 
U has little architectural merit; externally its most conspicuous 
features arc its cupolas, which are decorated with rows of green, 
yellow and white glazed tiles. The church of San Pablo dates 
mainly from the ij th century. The Torre Nueva, an octangular 

clock l.nivcr in hrirkworV Hofinn r.?.. . ....... ..T.ii..., 


clock tower in dianered brickwork, dating from 1504, was pulled 
down in i«oi ; it leaned some 0 or 10 ft. from the perpendicular 
owing to faulty foundations, which ultimately rendered it unsafe! 
Among other conspicuoiw public buildings are the municipal build- 
ings, the cxcl^ge ^Lonfa), and the civil and military hospitals and 
alinshou^ \Hospu%o provinctaf), which are among the largest in 
Spam. Tlie university wa.s founded in 1474, but it.', history has not 
been bnlliant. To the west of the town is the Aljaferla or old citadel 
ongmally built as a palace by the Moors and also used as such by its 
Uiixstian ownem. Uite in the i5tli century it was assigned by 
I'erdiirand and Isabella to Uic Inquisition, and has since been used as 
a nuUtary hospital, as a prison and as barracks. Saragossa is the 
h^quarters of a large agricultural trade ; its industries include 
iron-loiinditig. tonmng, brewing, distillation of spirits, and manu- 
facturoB of machinery, candles, soap, glass and porcelain. 

History. Saragossa (Celtibcrian, Salduha) was made a colony 
by Augustus at the close of the Celtiberian War (as b.c.), and 
renamed Caesarea Augusta or Caesaraugusta, from which 
wagossa ’ IS derived. Under the Romans it was a highly 
pnvUoged city, the chief commercial and military station in the 
hbro valley, and the Mat of one of tlie four conventus juridict 
(Mizes) of Hither Spain. It is now, however, almost destitute 
of annuities dating from the Roman occupation. It was 
captured in 452 by the Suebi, and in 476 by the Visigoths, whose 
nilc lasted until the Moorish conquest in 712, and under whom 
barapussa was the first city to abandon the Arian heresy. In 
777 |ts Moorish ruler, the viceroy of Barcelona, appealed to 
(^rlomagw for aid against the powerful caliph of Cordova, 
Abd-ai^Rahtnan I. Charlemagne besieged the Cordovan army 
m Sarkosta, as tlie city was then called ; but a rebellion of his 
btwon subjects compelled him to withdraw his army, which 
suttered defeat at Roncesvalles {q.v.), while recrossing the 
l yi^nees. The Moors were finally expelled by Aiphonso 1. 
ot Aragon m it 18, after a siege lasting nine months in which 
the defenders were reduced to terrible straits by famine. As 
the <»pital of Aragon, Saragossa prospered greatly until the 
^ond half of the 15th century, when the marriage between 
ferdmand and Isaliella (1469) resulted in the transference of the 
rourt to Castile. In 1710 the allied British and Au.strian armies 
dofea^ the forced of Philip V. at Saragossa in the war of 
the Spanish Succession ; but it was in the Peninsular War 
(^.».) that the city reached the zenith of its fame. An ill-armed 
^dy of citizens, led by Jos 4 de Palafox v Melzi (sec Palafox), 
>^086 chief lieutenants were a priest and two peasunts, held 
the hastily-enlrenched city against Marshal Lefebvrc from the 
the 15th of August 1808. llie siege was then 
raiM in consequence of the reverse suffered by the French at 
Bailm (^.r;.), but it was renewed on the aoth of December, and 
on the 27th of January the invaders entered the city. Even 
then they encountered a desperate resistance, and it was not 
until the 20th of February that the defenders were compelled 
to^pitulate, after more than three weeks of continuous street 
lighting. About 50,000 persons, the majority non-combatants, 
peris^ in the dly, largeV through famine and disease. Among 
toe defenders was the famous “Maid of Saragossa,'* Maria 
Agustin, whose exploits were described liv Bjrron in Ckilde 
flaroW(i, 55 sqq.). 

MAAOOMA, C 0 UNCII 4 OP {Concilia Caesaraugusiana). In 
^ ^ ^ coundl of Spanish and Aquitanian bishops 

adopted at Saragossa eight canons bearing more or less directly 
on the prevalent heresy of Priscilliamsm. A second council, 
held m spa, solved practical problems incident to the recent 
convi^n of ^ irom Ariamatn to orthodox 

Chriatiamty4,4*!^^ithfe QflMACii, in 691, issued five canons 


« diraph^ In 1318 « provindaJ i^nod prodaimed 1 
elevatiOT of &ragossa to the rank of an archtohopric • I 
Sq^her 1565 to February 1566 a similar sj^od’ni 
known the deaees of Trent. ^ 

H, T. Bnuw, Cttnonst apostolomm ft eotuiUomm satculorum .« 

A d/vis/oj 

I of Bengal. Area, 2674 sq. m. It is a vast alluvial plain, possess 
mg smreely any undulations, but with a general incunatinn 

[rC' dt" r as indicated by the flow of the rivers 

m direction The pnncipal rivers, besides the Ganges 
vMr which are navigable throughout ®the 

rt!wv been noted for its high state of 

du1»To?i"w.? large crops of rice, besides otLr cereals, 
pul^s, oil weds, jpoppy, indigo and sugar-cane. 

comoa^S’’wnV,"!In" 2.4°9,J09, sliowing a decrease of 2-2 % 

7-4 % ill tile previous decade. 1%: 
rale ior “ile, is the highest 

“ce has riirW.1 “digo md^^, formerly of the first inwoH- 
ance, lias declined, and sugar refining has in great uart t ik#*?! 

laran Lnufactured. 

of f?, ' . ^ I* from the famine 

I ? An irrigation scheme from the 

lin ^^78, proved a failure, after a capiUl cx- 

penditme of Ks. 7,00,000. The Bengal North-Western railway runs 

a^t aiapra"°“^*' administrative headquLfers 

See Saran District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908). 

SARAPUL, a town of N. Russia, in the government of Vyatka 

2^m.S.W.o Perm. 1^ (1855)12,3671(1897)21,395. IW 
shoes and gloves are manufactured, the first-named beinit 
mostly exported to Siberia, Caucasia and Turkestan. It has 
also tanneries, flax mills, distilleries, ironworks and rope-works 
and IS a busy river-port, trafficking in corn and timber. There 
are a lace-makmg school and a tnunicipul library, 

SARASATE Y NAVASCUES, PABLO MARTIN MELITON DE 
(1844-1^), Spanish violinist, was bom at i'amplona on the 
loto of March 1844. From his early years he displayed Jjis 
aptitude for the violm, and at the age of 12 he began to .study 
under Akrd at the Paris Conservatoire. His first iniblic apoear- 
ance as a concert violinist was in i860. He played in London 
m i86j, and in the course of his career he visited all parts of 
Europe and also both North and South America. His artistic 
pre-eminence was due principally to the purity of his tone, 
which was free from any tendency towards sentimentality and 
rhapsodic mannerism, and to the astonishing facility of execution 
which mode him in the best sense of the word a virtuoso. Al- 
though in the Beethoven and Mendelssohn concertos, and in 
modem French and Belgian works, iiis playing was unrivalled 
htt qualities were roost clearly revealed in tJie solos which he 
himself composed, which were “ the spirit of Spanish dance 
translated into terms of the violin virtuoso.’' SarasaLe dicfl 
at Biarritz on the 20th of September 1908, 

SARASIN, or Saxrazin, JEAN FRANCOIS (1611 ?-j 654), 
French author^ son of Roger Sarasin, treasurer-general at Cacn^ 
was bom at Hermanville near Caen. He was educated at Caen," 
and settled in Paris. As a writer of vers de socteU he rivalled 
Vioturc, but he was never admitted to Uie inner circle of the 
hotel de Rainbouillet He was on terms of intimate friendship 
with Scarron, with whom he exchanged verses, with Miinage, 
Md with Pellisson, In 1639 he supported Georges de Scudery 
m hi5 attack on Coneiffe with a Discours de la tragedte. He 
accompanied L6on Bouthillier, comte de Chavigny, secretar)' 
of state for foreign affairs, on various diplomatic errands. He 
was to have been sent on an embassy to Rome, but spent tlir 
money allotted for the purpose in Paris. This weakened his 
position with Chavigny, from whom he parted in the winter of 
1643-1644. To restore his fallen fortunes he married a rich 
widow, but the alliance was of short duration. He joined in 
the pamphlet ^ against Pierre de Montmaur, against whom 
he directed his satire, Helium parasiticum (1644). He was 
accused of writing satires on Mazarin, and for a short time gave 
up the practice of verse. In 1648, supported by the cardinal 
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and Madame de Longueville^ he entered the household 
B Annand de Bourbon, prince de Conti, whose marriage with 
jPlzarin*s niece he helped to negotiate. He died of fever at 
H ife^ n as, in Languedoc on the 5th of December 1654. His 
«graphers have variously stated on inadequate evidence that 
Si death was caused by the prince de Conti in a moment of 
S^ion, or that he was poisoned by a jeakai* husband. The 
Best considerable of his poems were the epic fragments of Rollon 
^nq^antf la ^uerrf espa^olf, with DtUot vatneu and the Pompe 
Wfihre in honour of Voiture. As a po^ he was overrated, but 
le was the author of two excellent pieces of prose narration, 
fee Histoire du siige de Dunkerque (164^) and the unfinished 
Conspiration de Wahtein (1651). The Waistetn has been 
fempared for elegance and simplicity of style to Voltaire’s 
Charles Xll. 

! His (Euireit appeared in 1656, NouvelUs (Euvres (i voU.) in 1674. 
Mis Poistes were edited in 1877 by Octave Uzaime with an i&tro> 
factory note. Much of hi« corresuondeuce ib prchcrvcd in the 
U^ary of the Arsenal, Paris. See .\lbcrt Menuung’s Jean Pranfots 
Leben und Werke {2 vols , Hallo, i()o2-ioo4). 
i^'SARASUATl, in early Hindu mythology, a river -goddess; 
It later myths the wife of Brahma, goddess of wisdom and 
pence, mother of the Vedas, and inventor of the Devanagari 
ptters. There has been much dispute as to the stream of which 
lie is a personification. Some have identified it with the 
^vestan river, Haragaiti, in Afghanistan, while others think 
the term a general one for any great river, and in particular the 
tticred name for the Indus, Sindhu being the popular one. 

> ‘ Two small hut sacred river'i in India are stil) called Saraawati, otu^ 
in the Punjab and the other in Gujarat, both of which ultiniately 
lose ihemsulve.b in the iiand. Accurdiug to one legend, the l^unjab 
river rrappears to unite with the Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. 
From this river is derived the name of the Sarswat Brahmans, the 
Host numerous and influential of the priestly clasn in the Punjab, with 
srhom the Gaur Surswats or Shenvis ol tlie Kookan claim connexion. 

SARATOGA, BATTLES OF. The British campaign for tlie 
/ear 1777 in America (see American War ok Indepknoenck) 
nvolved the operation.s of two armies moving from opposite 
ind distant points. The lack ol co-operation Ix' tween tlie two 
ed to the loss of one of them. This was General Burgoync\s 
orce of 7000 men which marched from Canada in June 1777 
vith the view of reaching the upper Hudson and combining with 
British troops from New York to isolate New England from 
,he colonies below. Lord Howe, commandcr-in-chicf of the 
British in America, who had received no inatructions binding 
lim in detail to co-operate with Burgoyne, moved southward 
ind captured Pliiladelphia. In drawing Washington after him 
le claimed to be assisting Burgoyne, Burgoyne pushed down 
)V way of Lakes Champlain and George and approached the 
American army under General Horatio Gates in its fortified 
:amp near Stillwater on the W. bank of the Hudson, about 
14 m. N. of Albany. On the 19th Burgoyne attacked the 
\nierican left under General Benedict Arnold. 'Ihe battle, 
ought in densely wooded country till nightfall, was severe but 
ndecisivc. The British suffered heavy los.ses, especially in 
iflicers. This is variously known as tlie First Battle of Saratoga, 
he Battle of Fnjemin’g Farm, the First Battle of Bomis 
4 ."ights or the First Battle of Stillwater. Burgoyne fortified 
limself on the site of the action, and on October 7th made 
mother attempt to turn the American k'ft. An engagement 
itill more severe than that of the 19th, known a.s the the yjcond 
Battle of Saratoga, followed, in which the Americans under 
Benedict Arnold, E. P( 7r and D. Morgan drove the enemy 
into their works. Among many British officets killed was 
Brigadier-General Simon Fraser, who had been the life of the 
expedition. Crippled to an alarming extent, Burgoyne re- 
treated. He wa.H closely foDowed and harassed, and on the i6th 
of October nearly surrounded. On the rytb be surrendered, with 
about 6000 men, near the present village of Saratoga Springs. 

See W. L. Stone, Campaign of LmU.-Q$n. John Burgoyne (Albany, 
1877). 

AARATOQA SPRINGS, a village of Saratoga county, New ; 
York, U.S.A., about 38 m. N, of Albany, and about la m. ' 
W. of the Hudson river. Pop. (1900) 22^409, of whom 1684 1 
were foreign-bom and 619 were negroes ; (1910) 12,693. 


I SMOtoga Sprii^ » served by the Delaware dt Hudson and the 
I Boston & Maine railways and by several interurban electric 
I lines. The village is in a region of great historic interest, is famons 
; tor its medicinal mineral springs, and has long been one of Uie 
i most popular watermg places in America. Its hotels accommo- 
I date more than 20,000 guests. Of the hotels, the best known 
are the United States, Congress Hall, the Grand Union and the 
American- Adelphi. The springs, of which there arc more than 
forty, were known in colonial times. 

The waters, all haviug Uie sanio ingredients but in varying pro- 
portions, are heavily charged with carlimuc add gas. and contain 
considerable quanUtieK of bicarhonates at hme and magnoRium, 
and chlonde of sodium. 1'hey rise in a stratum of Potsdam sandstone^ 
underlaid by Lauren tiau gneiss, dtc., and reach the surface alter 
jiassing Uirough a bed of blue clay. The moat noteworthy springs are 
Congress, \ ichy, Arondack, Hathoni, Patterson, High Rock, I*ut- 
nani. Star, Red, Lincoln, Victoria, CarlsUid and Gcy.sor. Some 0# the 
springs originally rose alxjve the surface by their own force, but With 
the boring of new spring.s and the pumping for carbonic acid gas 
south of the village Uxe pre.ssure was greatly les.sened ; the courts 
interfered to stop the piimjMug and it was prohibited by the state 
legislature. These measurits, however, were not r.fiective, and in 
May iQoo an act was passed cstablisliing a state reservation at 
Saratoga, creating a commission ol three to .select the lands to be 
: taken over by the state, and providing for an issue of lx)nds lor 
$600,000 to buy tlie spnngs. Saratoga I^kc, a beautiful body of 
water 0 m. long and 1 m. wide, 3| m. south-east of the village, IS a 
j favourite resort. 

I The streets are wcU-.shaded and broad, with wide stretches 
of lawn between the sidewalk and the curb. There is a speedway 
and a famous race-track, where there are annual running races. 
In the village are Woodlawn Park (1200 acres), a town-hall, a 
state armoury, a public library, several the^itreH and a number of 
private hospi^s and sanatoriums. Tlie Convention Hall has 
been the meeting place of many conventions ; near it is a re- 
production of the House of Pansa at Pompeii, built by Franklin 
W. Smith, llic principal bu.sincss is the bottling and shipping 
of the miniTol waters whu;h arc sold in large quantities and 
exported to many foreign countries. Among the manufactures 
arc patent medicines, druggists’ preparations and chemicals, 
silk gloves, textiles, foundry products and boilers and engines. 
In 1905 the value of the factory product was $1,709,073, an 
increase of 28'i % since 1900. 

The Saratoga country was a favourite .summer camping ground 
of the Iroquois, particularly the Moluiwks, who were attracted 
thi^r by the medicinal value of the springs long before Europeans 
visited the region. The Indian name, “ Sa-ragh-to-ga ” or 
** Sc-rach-ta-gue,” is said to have meant “ hillside country of 
the great water ” or “ place of the swift water,” The district 
became during the colonial wars a theatre of hostilities between 
the French and English colonists and their Indian allies. In 
1693 a French expedition was checked in a sharp conflict near 
Mt. McGregor by an Kngli.sh and colonial force under Governor 
Benjamin Fletcher and Peter Schuyler. Early in the 18th 
century the region along the upper Hudson began U) be settled, 
the settlement on the Hudson at the mouth of the Fishkill, 
directly cast of the present Saratoga Springs, being known first 
as Saratoga (later “ Old Saratoga ’") and finally os Schuylervilk 
(pop. in IQ05, 1529), in honour of the Schuyler family. Upon 
the settlement the French and Indians descended in 1745, 
iuid massacred many of the inhabitants. After the dose of the 
Seven Years War, there was a new influx of settlers. Near 
Stillwater (pop. in 1905, 973), about 5 m. south-east of the present 
village, the battles of Saratoga {g.v.) were fought during the War 
of Independence. On the site of the present village a small log 
lodging house for the reception of visitors was built in 1772. 
After the close of the War of Independence, the fame of the 
Springs as a health resort spread abroad, and many sought them 
annualU^. In 1791 Gideon Putnam (1764-1812), a nephew of 
Major General IstmI Putnam, bought a large tract of land here ; 
he built the first inn (on the site of the pre.scnl Grand XJnicn 
Hotel). Other hotels were erected within the next few years ; 
between 1820 and 1830, by which time the Springs had become 
one of the most popular of American resorts, several laige barn- 
like wooden hotels were constructed ; and Saratoga Springs 
was incorporated as a village in 1826. 
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Sec G. O. Scott and J. S. L'Amoreaux, His/ory of SmraU>ga 
CoHfUy (New York, 1876), N. B. Sylvester, Histwy of Saratoga 
O^y (I'hiladelvhm, 1878), and G. B. Anderson, Saraloga County 
(M>w York, jH 99 h r 

SARATOV, B government of south-eastern Russia^ on the 
richt bank of the lower Volga, having the governments of Penza 
and Simbirsk on the N., Samara and Astrakhan on the E. and 
the l)an Cossacks territory and the governments of Voronezh 
and Tambov on the W. The area is 32,614 sq. m. 'Fhe govern- 
ment has an irregular shape ; and a narrow strip 140 m. long 
and 20 to 45 m. wide, extending along the Volga as far south 
as its Sarepta bend, separates the river from the territory of 
the Don Cossacks. 


Saratov occupies the eastern part of the great central plateau of 
Russia which slopes gently towards the south until it merges im- 
iicrceptibly into the steppe region ; its eastern slope, d^ply cut into 
by ravines, falls abruptly towards the Volga. As the higher parts of 
the plateau range from 700 to 900 ft. above the sea, while the Volga 
flows at an elevation of only 20 ft. at Khvalynsk m the north, and is 
4« ft. below sea-level at Sarepta, the steep ravine-cut .slopes of the 
plateau give a hilly aspect to the banks of the river. In the south, 
and especially in the narrow strip above mentioned, the country 
assumes the cliaractcristics of elevated steppes, intersected by 
waterless ravines. « , 

Every geological formation from the Carboniferous up to the 
Miocene is represented in Saratov ; the older formations are, how- 
ever, mostly concealed under the Cretaceous, whose fossiliferous 
marls, flint-bearing clays and iron-bearing sandstones cover ex- 
tensive areas. ITie Jurassic deposits seldom crop out from beneath 
them. Eocene sands, sandstones and marls, abounding in marine 
fossils and in fossil wood, extend over wide tracts 111 the ea.st. The 
bouldcr-clay of the Finland and Olonets ice-sheet penetrates as far 
south-east as the valleys of the Medvyeditsa and the Sura; and 
extensive layers of loess and otlwr deposits of the lacustrine or Post- 
Glacial period emerge in tlie south-east and elsewhere above the 
Glacial deposits. Iron-ore is abundant; chalk, lime and white 
^ttery clay are extracted to a hmited extent. The mineral waters 
^ Sarepta, formerW much visited, have tieen superseded in pubhc 
favour by those of Caucasia. 

Saratov is well drained, especially in the north. The Volga 
separates it from the governments of Samara and Astraklian for a 
length of 500 m. ; its tributaries arc but small, except the Sura, 
which rises in Saratov, and serves for the northward transit of 
timber. The tributaries of the Don are more important ; the upper 
Medvyeditsa and the Khoper, which both have a southward course 
parallel to the Volga and drain Saratov each for about 200 m., aiv 
navigated notwithstanding their shallows, ready-made boats being 
brought in separate pieces from the Volga. The Ilovlya, which 
flow.s in the same direction into the Don, is separated from the 
Volga by a strip of land only 15 m. wide ; Peter the Great proposed 
to utilise it as a channel for connecting the Don with the Volga, but 
the idea has never been carried out, and the two rivers arc now 
connected by the railway (45 m.) from Tsaritsj’ii to Kalach wluch 
crosses the soutliem extremity of Saratov. The region is rapidly 
drying up, and the forests diminishing. In the soutli, about Tsaritsyn, 
they have almost wholly disappeared. In tlie north they still occupy 
more than a tliird of the surface, the aagrMate area under wood 
being reckoned at nearly 13 % of ^e total. The remainder is distri- 
buted as follows : arable land, 58 % ; prairies and pasture lands, 
19 %. Such is the scarcity of timber tliat the i)ea.sants' houses are 
made of clay, the corner posts and do«ir and window frames l>eing 
largely sliippcd from the wooded districts of the middle Volga. 
The cUmate is severe and continental. The average yearly tempera- 
tures are 41*3® at Saratov (January, 12*4®; July, 71*3“) and 44*4° 
at Tsaritsyn (January, 13*2®; July, The average range of 

temperature is as much as xiq®. The Volga is froaen for an average 
of IM days at S^atov and 1 53 days at Tsaritsyn. The soil is very 
fertile, especially in the north, where a thick sheet of black-earth 
coven the plateaus ; sandy clay and saline clay appear in the south. 

The population numbered 2,113,077 in 1882 and 2,419,884 in 
1897. The density in the different districts in 1897 varied from 
55 to 107 inhabitants per aq. m., and the urban population 
amounted to 319,918 ; the female population numbered i, 23 o# 9 S 7 * 
The estimated population in 1906 was 2,862,600. There are a few 
Germans, a faur number of Mordvinians, Chuvashes and Tatars, 
but nearly aU tflirtot are Russians ; 83 % belong to the Orthodox 
Greek Chi»b^o Nonconformists, 6 % Lutherans and 2 % 
Roman Ca^qw. The government is divided into ten districts, 
the chief towitf of which, with their populations in 1897, are 
Saratov Atkarric (9750), Balashov (12,160), Kamyshin 

(16,834), Khval>msk (i 5 , 455 )> Kuznetsk (21,740), Petrovsk 
(13,2x2), Seitdobsk (12,721), Tsaritsyn (67,650 in 1900) and 
Volsk (27,57a in 1900). Education makes some progress ; m 


I 1897, 40 % of the military re^uits were able to read, as against 
21 % in 1874. The proportion of illiterate women, however, 
continues veiy . large. Of the total area, 52 % belonged to the 
/ peasants in j8p6, j8 % to private landowners, ^ % to the crown 
s% to the imperiaJ family and the municipal authorities; 
the peasants, however, are constantly buying land in considerable 
quantities. Green crops are being cultivate more widely, both 
on the private estates and among the peasants. Agriculture 
suffers, however, very much from droughts, and the attacks 
of marmots, mice and insects. The principal crops are wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes and beetroot, with some tobacco and 
fruit. Oil-yielding plants are cultivated ; linseed in all districts 
except Tsaritsyn ; and mustard, both for grain and oil, exten* 
sively about Sarepta and in the Kamyshin district. Gardening is 
a considerable source of income around Saratov, Volsk, Atkamk 
and Kamyshin, the cucumbers, melons and water-melons being 
specially famous. Fishing and the preparation of caviare are 
of some importance at Kamyshin and elsewhere. I.ive-stock 
breeding is declining. On the other hand, the export trade in 
poultry, especially geese, has developed greatly. The factories 
comprise mainly steam flour-mills, oil-works, distilleries, oil- 
mills, timber-mills, tanneries, fur-dressing works and toWco 
factories. Weaving, the fabrication of ^icultural machinery 
and pottery, boot-making, &c., are carried on in the villages. 
The fairs of the government have lost much of their importance ; 
that at Bekovo, however, in the district of Serdobsk, has held 
its ground, especially as regards cattle and animal products. 
Tlxe peasants arc no better off than those of the other govern 
ments of south-east Ru.ssia (see Samara). Years of scarcity 
are common, and many peasants leave their homes in search of 
work on the Volga and elsewhere. An active trade is carried 
on in corn, hides, tallow, oils, exported ; the merchants of 
Saratov, moreover, are intermediaries in the trade between south- 
east Russia and the central governments. The chief ports are 
Saratov, Tsaritsyn, Kamyshin and Khvalynsk. The German 
colony of Sarepta is a lively little town with 5650 inhabitants, 
which carries on an active trade in mustard, woollen cloth and 
manufactured wares. 

The district of Saratov has been inhabited since at least the Neo- 
lithic period. I'he inhabitants of a later epoch have left numerous 
bronze remains in their kurgans (burial-mounds), but their ethno- 
logical position is still uncertain. In the 8th and Qtli centuries the 
semi-nomad Burtase-s peopled the territory and recognized the 
authority of the Khazar princes. Whether the Burtases were the 
ancestors of the Mordvuiians has not yet been determined. At the 
time of tlie Mongol invasion in 1239-1242, the Tatars look possession 
of the territoiy, and one of their settlements around the khan's 
palace at IJrek, 10 m. from Saratov, seems to have had some im- 
portance, as well as those about Tsaritsyn and Dubovka. I'he 
Crimean Tatars devastated the country in the. 15th century, and 
after the fall of Kazan and Astrakhan tiie territory was annexed to 
Moscow. Saratov and Tsaritsyn, both protected by forts, arose in 
the second half of the i6th century. Dmitrievsk (now Kamyshin) 
and Petrovsk were founded about the end of the 17th century, and 
a palisaded wall was erected between the Volga and the Don. 
Regular colonization may be said to have Iwjgun only at tlie end of 
the i8th century, when Catherine II. called back the runaway dis- 
senters, invited German colonists and ordered her courtiers to settle 
here their serfs, deported from central Russia. 

(P. A. K.; j.T. Be.) 

SARATOV, a town of Russia, capital of the government of 
the same name, on the right bank of the Volga, 532 m. by rail 
S.E. of Moscow. It is one of the most important cities of eastern 
Russia, and is picturesquely situated on the side of hills which 
come close down to the Volga. One of these, the Sokolova (56*^ 
ft,), is liable to frequent landslips, and is a continual source of 
danger. The city is divided into three parts by two ravines ; 
the outer two may be considered as suburbs. A large village, 
Pokrovsk (pop. 20,000), situated on the opposite bank of the 
Volga, though in the government of Samara, is in reality a suburb 
of Saratov. Apart from this suburb, Saratov had in 1882 a 
population of 112,430 (49,660 in 1830, and 69,660 in 1859), 
and 143,431 in 1900. It is the see of an Orthodox Greek bishop 
and of a Roman Catholic bishop, and is better built than many 
towns of central Russia. Its old cathedral (1697) is a very plain 
structure, but the new one, completed in 1825, is fine, and has a 
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Striking cample. The theatre and the railway station are 
also fine buildings. The streets are wide and regular, and there 
are several broad squares. A new fine-art gallery was erected 
in 1884 by the painter Bogolubov, who bequeathed to the city 
his collection of modem pictures and objects of art. A school 
of drawing and the public library are in the same building, 
the Radishchev Museum. 

Agriculture and gardening support a section of the population. 
The cultivation of the sunflower deserves special mention. Of tlie 
manufacturing establishments the distilleries rank flrst in import- 
ance ; next come the Uqueur factories, flour-mills, oil- works, railway 
workshops and tobacco-factones. The city has a trade not only 
in com, oil, hides, tallow, woollen cloth^ wool, fruits and various raw 
produce exported from Samara, but also in salt from the Crimea and 
.Vstrakhan, in iron from the Urals and m wooden wares from the 
upper Volga governments. Saratov also supplies south-eastern 
Russia with manufactured articles and grocery wares imported from 
central Russia. The shallowness of the Volga oppo.site the town 
and the immense shoals along its right bank are, however, a great 
drawback to its usefulness as a river-port. 

The town of Saratov was founded at the end of the i6tli century, 
on the left bank of the Volga, some 7 m. above the present site, to 
which it was removed about 1605. The place it now occupies 
(Sary-Uu or Yellow Mountain) has liecn inliabited from remote 
antiquity. Although founded for the maintenance of ord<‘r in the 
Volga region, Saratov was several time.s pillaged in the 17th and i8th 
centuries. The peasant leader Stenka Razin took it, and his followers 
kept it until 1671 ; the insurgent Cossacks of the Don pillaged it in 
1708 and the rebel Pugachev in 1774. 

SARAVIA, ADRIAN ('1531-1613), theologian, was bom at 
.Hesdin, Pas-<ie-Calais, of a Spanish father and Flemi.sh mother, 
both Protestants. He entered the ministry at Antwerp, had a 
hand in the Walloon Confession and gathered a Walloon con- 
gregation in Brussels. He migrated to the Cliannel Islands early 
in the reign of Elizalieth ; and, after a period as schoolmaster, 
officiated (1564-1566) at St Peter’s, Guernsev, then under 
Presbyterian discipline. Subsequently he held the mastership 
of the gr^mar school at Southampton, and in 1582 was professor 
of divinity and minister of the reformed church at Leiden. 
From T^iden he wrote (q June 1585) to Lord Burghley advising 
the assumption of the protectorate of the Low Countries by 
Elizabeth. He became domiciled in England in 1587-1588, leav- 
ing Holland on the discovery of his complicity in a political plot, 
and was appointed ( 1 588) rector of Tattenhall, Staffordshire. His 
first work, Dc diver sis gradibus ministrorum Evangelti (1590 ; 
in English, 1592, and reprinted), was an argument for episcopacy, 
which led to a controversy with Theodore Beza, and gained him 
incorporation (9 June 1590) as D.D. at Oxford, and a prebend 
at Gloucester (22 Oct. 1591). On 6th December 1595 he 
was admitted to a canonry at (Canterbury (which he resigned in 
1602). and in the same year to the vicarage of Lewisham, Kent, 
where he became an intimate friend of Richard Hooker, his near 
neighbour, whom he absolved on his deathbed. He was made 
prebendary of Worcester (1601) and of Westminster (5 July 
1601). In 1604, or early in 1605, he presented to James I. his 
Latin treatise on the Eucharist, which remained in the Royal 
Library unprinted, till in 1885 it was published (with translation 
and introduction) by Archdeacon G, A. Denison. In 1607 he was 
nominated one of the translators of the Authorised Version of 

1611, his part being Genesis to end of Kings ii. On the 23rd of 
March 1610 he exchanged Lewisham for the rectory of Great 
(Chart, Kent. He died at Canterbury on the 15th of January 

1612, and was buried in the cathedral on the 19th of January. 

See the particulars collected in Denison's " Notice of the Author " 

prefixed to De sacra euchc 'isha. (A. (io.*) 

8ARAV1A, a town of the province of Negros Occidental, 
island of Negros, Philippine Islands, on the N.W. coast and the 
coast road, 16 m. N.N.E. of Bacolod, the capital. Pop. (1903) 
13,132. The town is in a rich sugar-producing region, and sugar 
culture is the only important industry. The language is Panay- 
Visayan. 

SARAWAK, a state situated in the north-west of Borneo ; 
area, 55,000 sq. m. ; pop. about 500,600. The coast line extends 
from Tanjong Datu, a prominent cape in 2° 3' N., northwards to 
the mouth of the river Lawas f 10' N. and 115° 30' W., the whole 
length of the coast line being about 440 m. in a straight ; 


but a tract, 80 m. in length, of Brunei territoiy still remains 
betw^n the mouths of the Baram and Limbang rivers. The 
frontier of the southern portion of Sarawak is formed by the 
Serang, Kelingkang and &itang Lupor ranges of mountains. 

The lul&nd or eastern boundary is fomtd by the broken range of 
mountains which constitutes the principal watershed of the island. 
Of these the highest peaks arc ; Batu Puteh (5400 ft.), Tebang 
(10,000 ft.), Batu Bulan (7000 ft.), Ubat Siko (4900 ft.), Bela Lawing 
(7000 ft.) and Batu Leiliun (6000 ft.), from which the Rejang and 
Baram rivers, on the Sarawak ade, and the Koti and Baluuguu nvers, 
on the Dutch side, take their rise. North of Sarawak is the I*amabo 
mountain range (boooft), whence flow the rivers LimbangandTrusan, 
and ffic mountains Batu Lawei (8000 it.) and Lawas (6000 ft.). 
The interior is mountainous, the greatest elevations being Mount 
Mulu (9000 ft.), of limestone formation, Batu Lawei (8000 ft), 
Pamabo (8000 ft), Kalulong, Dulit, Poeli and Penrisam. The 
Hejang is tlie largest river, the Baram ranking second, the J^taiq; 
Lupar third and the Limbatig fourth. The Rejang is navigable fbr 
small steamers for about 160 m., the Baram for alK)ut 106 m., but 
there is a formidable bar at the mouth of the Baram. The chiol 
town of Sarawak. Kuching, with a population of about 30,000, is 
.situated on the Sarawak river 20 m. from its mouth, and can be 
reached by steamers of a thousand tons. 

The fauna is rich. The most important mammals are the maias^ 
or orang utan, the gibbon, the proboscis, semnopithcous and macacus 
monkeys ; lemurs, cats, otters, bears, porcupines, wild pigs, wild 
cattle, deer and pangolin. Habt, shrews, rats and scjuirrels are in- 
cluded among the. .smaller mammals, while sharks, porpoises and 
dugqngs are found along the coast. Of birds, Sarawak has over five 
hundred species : fish and reptiles are abundant ; the jungle swarms 
with insect hfe, and is rich m many varieties of fern and orchid. 

The mineral wealth gives promise of considerable development. 
The Borneo Company (or some years have successfully worked gold 
from the quartz reefs at Bau, on the Sarawak river, by the cyanide 
process, as well as antimony and cinnabar. Antimony occurs in 
pockets in various localities, notably at Sanki, in the Rejang distnet, 
and at Burok Buang and Telapak, in the Baram distnet and in the 
river Atuu. Cinnabar has also been found in small quantities at 
I^ng Liman and in the streams about the base of Mount Mulu. 
Sapi>hires of good quality, but too small to be of commercial value, 
are found lu large numbers in the mountain streams of the interior! 
(^al IS worked at Sadong and Brooketon, and shipped to Singapore. 
The great coal-field of SeUntik, along tlie Kelingkang range in the 
Batang Lupar district, is being dcvclo{>ed. Indications of coal seams 
have also been found in the river Mukah ; at Pclagus in the Rejang ; 
at Similajau and Tutau and on Mount Dulit, in the Baram distnet. 

Timber is one of the most valuable products, but with the ex- 
ception of bilian (iron wood) from the river Rejang, little is exported. 
The most important timbt^rs are bilian, merebo, rasak, kruin, tapang, 
imnji, benaga, bintangor, gerunggang, medang, meranti and kapor. 
Except near the banks of the rivers, which have been cleared by the 
natives for farming purposes, the whole country is thickly clothed 
with timber. The mdustrial establishments also comprise sago- 
mills, brick-works, cyanide-works and saw-miUs. 

In IQ04 the total trade of Sarawak (Foreign and Coastwise) 
reached a value of $16,466,241 as compared with $4,564,200 in 1890. 
The remarkable incrtuise m trade is shown by the following table 
1900. 

Gold , . . $84,370 

Peppt-r . . 125,442 

Sago flour 75,026 

Rubber . 35,i8i 

Gutta 78,820 

Gambler 20,060 

The revenue increased from $457,596 in 1894 to $1,321,879 m 
1904 ; and the expenditure increased in the same period from 
f4®6,533 to $1,225,384. The Public Debt of Sarawak on the ist of 
January 1905 was $25,000. 

The population of the state, in addition to a small number 
of Europeans, government officials and others, a few natives of 
British India, and a large number of Chinese traders and pepper 
planters, consists of semi-civilized Malays in the towns and 
villages of the co^t districts and of u number of wild tribes of 
Indonesian affinities in the interior. Of these the most important 
are the Dyaks, Milanaus, Kayans, Kenyahs, Kadayans and 
Muruts. No census has ever been taken. “ WiUiout the China- 
man,’' said the Raja (Po/f Mall Gazette, iqth September 1883), 
“ we could do nothing. When not allowed to form secret 
societies he is easily governed, and this he is forbidden to do on 
pain of death.” The Milanaus, who live in the northern districts, 
have adopted the Malay-dress, and in many cases have become 
Mahommedans ; they are a contented and laborious people. 
Slavery has been abolished, except among certain of the inland 
tribes among whom it still obtains in a very mild form: 


1904- 

$1,8X9,200 

2,611,478 

830,319 
351,735 
637.348 
173.500 
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head-hunting has been entirely suppressed by the government^ 
save for occasional outbreaks among the Dyaks. 

The government consists of the raja (the succession is 
hereditary) who is absolute, assisted by a supreme council of 
seven, consisting of the three chief P^uropean officials and 
four Malay magistrates, nominated by him. There is also a 
general council of fifty which meets eveiy three years. It 
includes, besides European and Malay officials, native chiefs 
chosen from all the pnndpai tribes of the country. The whole 
country comprises four administrative divisions, each of these 
being subdivided into several districts. The first division 
consuls of Sarawak proper, which comprises the districts of 
the river Sarawak, and th^ of Lundu and Sadong. The second 
division is formed by the liatang Lupar, Saribas and Kelakoh 
districts. The third division consists of the Rejang, Mukah, 
Oyu and Bintulu ; the fourth of the Baram, Limbang, Trusan 
and Lawas districts. The military force — some 250 men, 
Dyaks and Sikhs — ^is under the control of an P)nglish command- 
ant. There is abo a small police force, and the government 
possesses a few small steam vesseb. llie civil service is regularly 
organised and pensioned. The superior posts, about 50 in 
number, are filled by Englishmen. I'bere are both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missions in Sarawak, the latter forms 
part of the see of the bbhop of Singapore. Sarawak is easily 
accessible from Singapore, whence the passage occupies about 
forty-six hours : steamers run at intervals of seven days. The 
coast is well lighted, lighthouses having been built and maintained 
in good order at Tanjong Po, Sirik, Mukah, Oya, Tanjong, 
Kidurong, Baram Mouth and Brooketon. The climate is equable, 
the daily temperature ranging on the average between 70° and 
90®. The nights are generally cool. The rainfall averages 
about aoo in. annually, it is heaviest during the north-east 
manaoon (October-March), but continues through the south- 
west monsoon, which blows for the rest of the year. 

Hwlewy.— 'In 1839-1840 Sarawak (which then comprised only 
the districts now constituting the first and second divbions), 
the most southern province ^ the sultanate of Brunei, was in 
rebellion against the tyranny of the Malay officiub, insufficiently 
controlled by the raja Muda Hassim. The insurgents held out 
at Blidah fort in the Siniawan district, and there Sir James 
Brooke first took port in the affairs of the territory. By his 
assistance the insurrection was suppressed, and on September 
a4th Muda Hassim resigned in his favour and he became raja 
of Sarawak. In 1843-1844 Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir 
Henry) Keppel (g,v,) and Raja Brooke expelled the Malay and 
Dyak pirates from the Saribas and Batang Lupar rivers, and 
broke up the fleets of Lanun pirates, which, descending from the 
Sulu Islands and the territory which is now British North 
Borneo, had long been the scourge of the seas. 

In 1857 the Chinese, who for many generations had been working 
the alluvial deposits of gold in Upper Sarawak, sacked Kuching, 
killed two or three of the English residents and seized the govern- 
ment ; Raja Brooke narrowly escaping with his life. His nephew, 
afterwards raja, quickly raised a force of Malays and Dyaks 
in the Batang Lupar district and suppressed the insurrection, 
driving the main body of the rebels out of the Sarawak territory. 
Raja Sir Charles Johnson Brooke (b. 1829) succeeded his uncle 
at his death in x868 ; in 1888 he was created G.C.M.G. and 
Saravrak was made a British Protectorate, and in 1904 the position 
of his highness os raja of Sarawak was formally recognized by 
King Edward. His eldest son, the raja Muda (Charles Vyner 
b. 1874), has for some years taken part in the administra- 
tioD of the oountry. 

The extent of the raj of Sarawak, at the time when Sir James 
Brooke become its ruler, was not more than 7000 sq. m. ; 
fttnoe that time the basins of the four rivers, Rejang, Muka, 
Baram and Ikuson, hove been added. The sultan of Brunei, 
^[^• 'doimed itiseminty over them, ceded them on succes- 
sive occasions in constderalion of annual money payments. A 
fewyean after Hiese cessions had been made many of the people 
of die imr limbang rose in rebellion agaiiwt the sahan, and 
their territory was annexed by Sarawak, with the subsequent 


I Approval of the British government. In 1905 the baab of yet 
another river, the Lawas, was ad^ to the northern end of 
Sarawak, the tezntory being acquired by purchase from the 
British North Borneo Company. 

See Charles Brooke, Ten Years in SarawaJk (1866) ; Gertrude L. 
Jacob, The Raja of Sarawak (1876) ; Spencer St John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far East (1862), and Life of Sir Janies Brooke (1879) ; 
“Noteson Sarawak “ mProc.Hoy.Geogr,Soc, (1861), by W.M. Crocker; 
“In the Heart of Bomoo," Froc. Roy. Geo^r. Sac. (July 1900), by 
Charles Hose; and The Far Eastern Tropics (1903), by Alleyne 
Ireland. (C. H.) 

SARCASM, an ironical or sneering remark or taunt, a biting 
or satirical expression. The word comes through the Latin 
from the Greek trapKafeiv, literally to tear flesh (o-apf) like 
a dog; hence, figuratively, to bite the lips in rage, to speak 
bitterly (cf. Stobaeus, Edog. ii. 222). The etymology of this 
may be paralleled by the English " sneer,” from Dan. snarre, 
to grin like a dog, cognate with “ snarl,” to make a rattling r 
sound in the throat, Ger. schnarren, and possibly also by 
“sardonic.” This latter word appears in Greek in the form 
always in the sense of bitter or scornful laughter, 
in such phrases as a‘(ip 86 .viov yeXar, ycA.b)s erapSavto^ and the 
like. It is probfibly connected with cratptiv, to draw back, 
i.e. the lips, like a dog, but was usually explained (by the early 
scholiasts and commentators) as referring to a Sardinian plant 
(Ranunculus Sardous), whose bitter taste screwed up the mouth. 
Thus, later Greek writers wrote '^p^oviav^ and it was adopted, 
into ^tin ; cf. Servius on Virg. Ed. vii. 41 “ immo ego 
Sardois videas tibi amarior herbis.” 

SARCET, FRANCISQUE (1827-1899), French journalist and 
dramatic critic, was bom at Dourdan (Seine-et-Oise), on the 
8th of October 1827. He spent some years as schoolmaster, 
but his temperament was little fitted to the work. In 1858 he 
devoted himself to journalism. He contributed to the Figaro y 
U Illustration y Le GauloiSy Ijf XIX* SUde and other periodicals ; 
but his chief bent was towards dramatic criticism, of which 
he had hb first experience in L Opinion naiionale in 1859. In 
1867 he began to contribute to Le Temps the “ feuilleton ” with 
which his name was associated till his death. His position as 
dictator of dramatic criticism was unique. He had the secret 
of taking the public into his confidence, and his pronouncements 
upon new plays were accepted as final. He was a masterly 
judge of acting and of stage effect ; his views as to the drama 
itself were somewhat narrow and indifferent to the march of 
events. Tie published several miscellaneous works, of which 
the most interesting arc Le Siege de Paris, an account compiled 
from his diary (1871), Cofnediens ei comediennes (1878-1884), 
Souvenirs de jeunesse (1884) and Souvenirs d'dge mur (1892 ; 
Eng. trans., 1893). Quarante ans de theatre (1900, &c.) is a selec- 
tion from his dramatic feuilletons edited by A. Brisson. He 
died in Paris, on the i6th of May 1899. 

SARCOCARP (Gr. flesh, #capr6«, fruit), a botanical term 
for the succulent and fleshy part of a fruit. 

8AROOD1NA, a principal group or phylum of Protista, defined 
by 0. Butschii as those which during their active and motile 
existence discharge the functions of motion and nutrition by 
simple flowing movements of their protoplasm or by the extension 
of simple pseudopods, which merge without trace into the proto- 
plasmic body (Bronn’s Tierrei^y vol. i. pt. I, 1882). Thus 
defined, it is co-extensive with the older group Rhizopoda 
(Dujardin), and comprises five classes : Proteon yxa (Lankester), 
Rhizopoda (Dujardin), Foraminifera (d^Orbigry), Heliozoa 
(Haeckel) and Radi(flaria (Haeckel). 

The delimitation of Sarcodina is not unattended with difficulties. 

A very few of those we inrli^de possess in addition to the pseudo- 
pods one or more flagella, such as Dimorpha and Myriophrys 
(Heliozoa), (Rhizopoda), and might equally be referred 

to the Flagellata (f.v.). The Sporossoa differ in that their arrive 
state is usually (not always, e.g. Haemoaporidia, &c.) a wriggling, 
sickle-shaped oeH, that growth takes place in the whole surface 
of the body, and not ingestion of food and consequently 
without the active deformations that characterize Sarcodkia, 
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and that the lifc-cydc embraces at Icaat two alternating modes 
of brood formation. 

The subdivision of the phylum b no less difficult. The char- 
acter oi the pseudopods (see Amoeba) is the most obvious one 
to select, as it appears to be fairly constant, llie surface may 
be a “precipitation-pellicle,” not wetted by water, and thie 
cytoplasm immediately wuiiin (“ ectos^ ”) free from granules, 
so that no streaming movement is visible at the surface of the 
pseudopofls, which are blunt or taper sharply to a point 
(Rhizopoda Lobosa) ; or the cytoplasm has no such protective 
outer layer, and the gr^ules extend to the surface where tlicy 
show a constant streaming, and the .pseudopods are fine-pointed, 
and taper very slowly to the tip, as in all the other groups. 
For convenience, however, frcim general similarity of habit, 
habitat and general structure, we ha\'e been obligcJd to give a 
minor importance to this character within Rhizopioda. The 
divisions then stand thus : — 

1. pROTKOMYXA.- Pseudopods fine granular, not brandling freely; 
fission usually multmlu, m a cybt ; nu conjugation procesK known. 

2. Rhizopoda. — S imiile fonns, sometimes witli a simple shell, 
chitinoiis, siliceous or of cenn'uled particles, never calcareous 
pseudopods lobose, in the ta])ering and branching never either stifi 
or reticulate. 

3. Hkliozua. — P seudopods granular, finel) radiate, and gradually 
tapering, stiff ; skeleton variable, never calcareous nor of cemented 
particles. 

4. Fokaminifbra. — P seudopods branching freely and anastomos- 
ing, flexible except in a few pelagic forms whore they are more 
radiate; shell variable, mostly of cemented sand-grains, calcare- 
ous, very rarely siliceous iti a lew deep-sea forms, not gcnericali} 
separable from 

5. RAnToi.ARi\. — ('yloplasm divided into a central and a peri- 
pheral region by a perforatt d membranous central capsule ; pseudo- 
po^ radiate flexible branching or not : skeleton either of a proteid (?) 
substance (" a can thin ”) or siliceous, of spicules or fomuiig an 
elegant lattice, more rarely continuous. 

6. Laryrikthulidra. — H otly a ndienlate plasmodium, formed 
by cells more or less coalescent, and connected by a network of 
.mastomobing tlireadhke pseutlopods. Cells aggrt‘g.itcd into loose 
networks without ilislinct boundaries, the minor aggregates con- 
nected by fine threadlike pseudopodia. 

7. Myxomycbtls. — C elia at first free, finally aggregated to form a 
coalescent fructifiaition, usually preceded by a coutinuous 01 
lenestrated plaaoiodium stage m whtdi all cytoplaatmc boundaries 
may be lost. 

The reproduction processes of the Sarcodina are (1) Binar) 
fission, equal or nearly so. (2) Multiple fission or “ sporulation ” 
(also termed “ brood formation ”). Conjugation (equal or 
unequal) usually occurs between cells produced by the latter 
mode (microgametes) ; or if not, there art* uiUecedent processes 
sugge.sting llmt brood formation lias lx:en lust. Conjugation 
is entirely unknown in Proteomyxa, Labyrinthulidea and Myxo- 
mycetes, even at stages where it occur.s in other groups, and it 
has only been definitely made out in a ver\' limited numlier of 
genera in tlie remaining groups. The zygote or product of cell 
fusion is usually here, a.s in tlie majority of types of conjugation, 
a resting cell. (See the separate articles on the classes.) 

The young of the Sarctjdiiia, formed from the outcome of 
multiple fission, or single resting cells (spores), may be provided 
with pseudopodia from the first (myxopods or junoebulae), 
or come into active life for a short time with flagella (mastigopods 
or flagellulae). 

Litkratijrb. — Biitschli in Bronn’a Tieneich, vol. i pt. i. (1882) , 
Y. Delage and E. H6rouaRl, Traits de zoologte concrete, vol. i., La 
Cellule et les protozoaires (i8g6) ; A. Lang, Handb. der Zoologte, ed. 2, 
pt. i. “ Protozoen *’ (igo2) ; M. Hartog, Cxwbridge Natural History^ 
vol. i. (igo6) ; in the fiist four books full bibliographies are giv(n, 

(M. Ha.) 

SARCOPHAGUS (Gr. {rapKo<^a*yos, literacy “flesli -eating,” 
from crapf, flesh, (ftayzlv, to eat), the name given to a coffin in 
stone, which on account of its caustic quahties, according to 
Pliny {H,N. xxxvi. 27), consumed the body in forty days ; also 
by die Greeks to a sepulchral chest, in stone or other material, 
which was more or less enriched with ornament and sculpture. 
One of the finest examples known is the sarcophagus of Seti, 
the second king of the XIX. Egt'ptian dynasty (132^1300 B,c.), 
which is carved out of a block of Aragonite or hard carbonate 
of lime, now in the Soane Museum ; of later date arc the green 


porphyry sarcophagus and the terra-cotta sarcophagus from 
Ciazomenae ; both of these date from the early 6th century 
B.C., and are in the British Museum. The finest Greek examples 
are those found at Sidon in 1887 by Hamdy Bey, which are now 
in the Imperial Museum st Constantinople (see Greek Aet). 
Of Etruscan sarcophagi there are numerous examples in terra- 
cotta; ooci^ionally they are miniature representations of temples, 
and sometimes in the form of a couch on which rest figures of 
the deceased ; one oi tliese in the British Museum dauvs from 
500 B.C. The earliest Roman sarcophagus is that of Scijiio 
in tlie Vatican (3rd century B.c,), carved in peperino stone. Of 
later Roman sarcophagi, there is an iniinensc serie.s enriched 
with figures in high relief, of which tlie chief are the Niobid 
example in the Luteran, the l.ycomedes sarcopliagus in tlie 
Capitol, tlie Penthe.silea sarcophagus in the Vatiian, and tlie 
immense s;ircophagus representing u buttle of the Romans and 
the barbarians in the Museo delle 'i'erme. in later Roman work 
there was a great decadence in the sculpture, so lliat in the 
following centuries recourse was liail to tlie ri*d Egyptian 
porphyry, of which the sarcophagi of Conslantia (a.d. 355) 
and of the empress Helena (a.d. 580), botli in the Vatican, are 
fine examples. 01 later date, during the Byzantine |K;riod, there 
Ls a large series either m museums or in the cloisters of the 
Italian churches. They are generally decorated with a scries of 
niches with figures in them, divided by small attached shafts 
witli semicircular or sloping covers carved with religious emblems, 
one of the best examples being the sarcophagus of Sta Barbara, 
dating from the beginning of the 0th century, at Ravenna, where 
there are many others. The term sarcophagus is sometimes 
applied also to an altar tomb. 

SARD, a reddish-brown clialeedony much used by the 
ancients a.s a gem-.slont*. Pliny stales tlial it was named from 
Sardis, in Lydia, where it was first discovered ; but probabl) the 
name came with the stone from Persia (Pers. seretl, yellowish- 
red). Sard was used for Assyrian cylinder-seals, Egyptian and 
Phoenician si'arabs, and early Greek and Etruscan gems. The 
Hebrew odrni (iran.slated sardius), the first stone in the High 
Priejit’s breastplate, was a red stone— probably sard, but perhaps 
carnelian or red jasper (sec J. Taylor, “ Sardius,” in Jla.stinp’s 
Did. Bibl.). Some kinds of sard closely resemble carnelian, 
but are usually rather harder and tougher, with a duller and 
more hackly fracture. Mineralogirully the two stones pass into 
each other, and indeed they have often been regarded as identical, 
l)oth being cbaicedonic rjuartz cx^loured with oxide of iron. 
Tlie range of colours in surd is very great, some stones lieing 
orange-red, or liyaeinthine, and others even golden, whilst some 
present so dai'k a brown ailour as to appear ulino.st black by 
reflected light. The hyaiinthine sard, rewsmbling certain 
garnets, was the most valued variety among the anc'ients for 
cameos and intaglios. Dark-brown sard is sometimes called 
“ sardoine,” or “ .sardine ” ; whilst certain sards of yellowish 
colour were at one time known to collectors of engraved gems 
as “ liervl.” 

SARDANAPALUS, or Sardanapallus, according to Greek 
fable, the last king of Assyria, the thirtieth in succession from 
Ninyas. The name is derived from that of A.ssur-daiun-pal, 
the rebel son of Shalmaneser II., whose reign ended with the 
fall of Nineveh in 823 b.c. (or perhaps from that of A.ssur^dan 
III., the last king but one of the older A.s.Kyrian dynasty); hi.s 
character is that ascribed to Assur-bani-pai. He was the most 
effeminate and corrupt of a line of effeminate princes ; hence 
Arbaces, satrap of Media, rebelled and, with the help of BeJesys, 
the Babylonian priest, besieged Nineveh. SardanapaliLs now 
threw off his sloth and for two ycar.s the i.ssue was doubtful. 
Then, the Tigris having undermined part of the city wall, be 
collected his wives and treasures and burned them with himself 
in his palace (880 B.c.). His fate is an echo of that of Satnas* 
sum-yukin, the brother of Assur-bani-pal (^.0.). 

Sec J. Gilmore, h'ragmenti, of fhe Persika of Ktetias {1888). 

(A. H. S.) 

tARDARPUR, a British station in Central India, within the 
state of Gwalior, on the Mahi river, 58 m. by road £. of Mhow ; 
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pop. (1901) 3783. It is the headquarters of the political agent 
for the Bhopawar agency, and of the Malwa Bhil coij>s, originally 
raised in 1837 and recently converted into a militarv police 
battalion. 

8ARDMANA, a town of British India, in Meerut district of 
the United Provinces, 12 m. by rail N.W. of Meerut. Pop, 
(1901), 12,467. Though now a decayed place, Sardhana is 
historically famous as the residence of the Begum Samru (d. 
1836). lliis extraordinary woman was a Mussulman married 
to Reinhardt or Sombre (S^ru), the perpetrator of the massacre 
of British prisoners at Patna in 1763. On his death in 1778 she 
succeeded to the command of his mercenary troops. Ultimately 
she was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, and be- 
queathed an immense fortune to charitable and religious uses. 
She built in Sardhana a Roman Catholic cathedral, a college 
for training priests, and a handsome palace. 

SARDICA, COUNCIL OF, an ecclesiastical council convened 
in 343 by the emperors Constantins and Constans, to attempt 
a settlement of the Arian controversies, which were then at their 
height. Of the hundred and seventy bishops assembled, about 
ninety were Homousians— principally from the West— while 
on the other side were eighty Eusebians from the East. The 
anticipated agreement, however, was not attained ; and the 
result of the council was simply to embitter the relations between 
the two great religious parties, and those between the Western 
and Eastern halves of the Empire. For as Athanasius and 
Marcellus of Ancyra appeared on the scene, and the Western 
bishops declined to exclude them, the Eusebian bishops of the 
East absolutely refused to discuss, and contented themselves 
with formulating a written protest addressed to numerous 
foreign prelates. That they instituted a rival congress of their 
own in Philippopolis is improbable. The bishops, however, 
who remained in Sardica (mod. Soiia in Bulgaria) formed 
themselves into a synod, and naturally declared in favour of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, while at the same time they anathema- 
tized the leaders of the Eusebian party. The proposal to draw 
up a new creed was rejected. 

E.<}pecial importance attaches to this council through the fact that 
Canons 3-5 invest the Roman bishop with a prerogative which 
became of great historical importance, as the first legal recognition 
of his jurisdiction over other sees and the basis for the further de- 
velopment of his primacy. In order to honour the memory of St 
Peter,** it was enacted that any bishop, if deposed by his provincial 
synod, should be entitled to appeal to the bishop of Rome, who was 
then at liberty either to confirm the first decision or to order a new 
investigation. In ttie latter case, the tribunal wa.s to consist of 
bishops from the neighbouring province.s, assi.sted — if he so chose— 


decisions of the council of Nice, against the Africans. In the middle 
ages they were cited to justify the claim of the papacy to be the 
supreme court of appeal. Attacks on their authenticity have l>ecn 
conclusively repelled. 

The canons are printed in C. Mirbt, Qusllen Mur Geschtchte d$s 
Papsttums (Tubingen, 1001), p. 4O f. : Hefele, CoftciliengeschicMc, 
ed. a. i. 533 wiR* See also, J. Friedrich, Die iJn§cMheU derCananes 
von Sardika (Vienna, 1902) ; on the other side F. X, Funk, “ Die 
Echtheit der Canones von Sardica," Historisches Jahrhuch der 

(1905), 
the Sardican 
(Ixmdon, X902), 

PP- 37W-397- (C. M.) 

SARDINIA (Gr. ’IxvoiVa, from a fancied resemblance to a 
footprint in its shape, Ital. Sardegna), an i.sland of the Mediter- 
anean Sea, belonging to the kingdom of Italy. It lies 7} m. S. 
»f Corsica, from which it is separated by the Strait of Bonifacio, 
Much is some 50 fathoms deep. The harbour of Golfo degii 
HM^in the north-eastern portion of the island, is 138 m. S.W. 
fiflMvecchia, the nearest point on the mainland of Italy, 
■ijjpla lias between 8^ f and 9** 49' £., and extends from 38^ 52' 
The length from Cape Teulada in the S.W. to 
^nttMj||tfakx>ne in the N. is about x6o m., the breadth from 
"jKpt Cohfte^ Cape Caccia about 68 m. The area of the island 
B 9187 sq. m.^MaihOf the deponent (etmpartirnemo), including 
»he 9^94 sq- It ranks sixth 


in point of size (after Sicily) among the islands of Europe, but 
it is much more sparsely populated. 

The island is mountainous in the main, almost continuously 
so, indeed, along the east coast, and very largely granitic, with 
a number of lofty upland plains in the cast, and volcanic in the 
west. The highest point m the north-east group of the island 
(called Gallura) is Monte Limbara (4468 ft.), S.E. of Tempio. 
This mountain group is bounded on the S.E. and S.W. by valleys* 
whi^ are followed by the railways from Golfo degii Aranci to 
CTiiliyani, and from Chilivani to Sassari. The north-western 
portion of the island, called the Nurra, lies to the west of Sassari 
and to the north of Alghero, and is entirely volcanic ; so are 
the mountains to the south of it, near the west coast ; the highest 
point IS the Monte Ferru (3448 ft). East of the railway from 
Chihyam to Oristano, on the other hand, the granitic mountains 
rantmue. The highest points are Monte Rasu (4127 ft.), S. of 
Ozieri, in the district called Logudoro, on the chain of the 
Marghme, which runs to Macomer, and, farther S., in the region 
cdled Barbargia, the Punta Bianca Spina, the highest summit 
of the Cham of Gennargentu (6016 ft.). These two groups are 
divided by the deep valley of the Tirso, the only real river in 
bardmia, ^ich has a course of 94 m. and falls into the sea in the 
Uulf of Onstano. South of Gennargentu, in the district of 
the Sarcidano, is the Monte S. Vittoria (3980 ft.), to the west of 
which IS the deep valley of the Flumendosa, a stream 76 m. long 
which rises south of Gennargentu, and runs S.E., falling into the 
sea a little north of Muravera on the east coast. Still farther 
W. is the volcanic upland plain of the Giara (1998 ft.), and south 
of the barcidtmo are the districts known as the Trexenta, with 
bwer, fertile hills, and the Sarrabus, which culminates in the 
Punta Serpeddi (3507 ft), and the Monte dei Sette Fratelli 
(3333 It.), from the latter of which a ridge descends to the Capo 
Urbonara, at the S.E. extremity of the island. South of Oristano 
and west of the districts last described, and traversed bv the 
railway from Oristano to Cagliari, is the Campidano (often 
divided m ordinary nomenclature into the Campidano of Oristano 
and the Campidano of Cagliari), a low plain, the watershed of 
which, near S. Gavino, is only about 100 ft. above sea-level. 
It IS 60 m. long by 7-14 broad, and is the most fertile part of the 
island, but much exposed to malaria. South-west of it, and 
entirely separated by it from the rest of the island, are the 
mountain groups to the north and south of Iglesias, the former 
culminating m the Punta Perda de Sa Mesa or Monte Linas 
(4055 It.), and the latter, in the district known as the Sulcis 
reaches 3661 ft. It is in this south-western portion of the 
island, ^d nnore particularly in the group of mountains to 
the north of Iglesias, that the mining industry of Sardinia is 
carried on. 

The scenery is hne, but wild and desolate in most parts, and 
of a kind that appeals rather to the northern genius than to the 
Italian, to whom, as a rule, Sardinia is not attractive. The rail- 
way between Mandas and Tortoli traverses some of the boldest 
^nery m the island, passing close to the Monte S. Vittoria. 
The mountains near Iglesias are also very fine. 

The coast of Sardinia contains few seaports, but a good 
proportion of are exceUent natural harbours. At the north- 
e^tem is a group of islands, upon one of which is the naval 

^tion of La M^d^ena : farther S.E. is the well-protected Gulf of 
Terroova, a part of wWch, ^Ifo degii Aranci, is the port of arrival 
Civitavecchia, and a port of call of the 
Bntish MediterrMean squadron. To the south of Terranova there 

i.s no harbour nf nnv ^ . ^ TT . 
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streams fall, fomuna: oonstderable laifoons. For some way beyond 
the only seajxui: is Bosa, which has only an open roadstead : and at 
the southern extremity of the Nurra come the Gulf of Alghero and 
the Porto Conte to the W., the latter a fine natural harbour but 
not easy of ingress or egress. The northern extremity of the Nurra, 
the Capo del Falcone, is continued to the N.N.H. by the island of 
Asinara, about ii m. in length, the highest point of which, the Punta 
della Sramunica, is 1339 ft. high. This small island serves as a 
quarantine station. On the mainland, on the south shore of the 
Golfo dell* Asinara, is the liarbour of Porto Torres, the only one of 
any importance on the north-west coast of Sardinia. 

Geology . — Geologically Sardmia consists of two hilly regions of 
l*n*-Tertiary rock, separated by a broad depression filled with 
Tertiary deposits. This depression runs nearly from north to south, 
from the Gulf of Asinara to the Gulf of Cagliari. Physically its 
continuity is broken by Monte Urticu mid several smaller hills which 
rise witliiii it, but these are all compewed of volcanic rock and ore the 
remains of Tertiary volcanoes. It is in the south that the depression 
reinuins most distinct and it is there known as the Campidano. 
In the nortli it forms the plain of Sassari. Both to the east and to the 
west of this depression the Archean and Palaoosoic rocks which 
form the greater part of the island are strongly folded, with the excep- 
tion of the uppermost beds, which belong to the Permian system. 
In the eastern region this was the last folding which has affected the 
country, and the Mesozoic and Tertiary beds are almost undisturbed. 
In tlie western region, on tlie other hand, all the Mesozoic lieds are 
involved in a later system of folds ; but here also the Tertiary beds 
he nearly horizontal. There wore, therefore, two prmcipal epochs 
of folding in the island, one at the close of the Palaeozoic ora wliich 
affected the whole of the island, and one at the close of the Mesozoic 
which was felt only in the western region. Corresponding with this 
difference of structure there is also a difference in the geological 
succession. In the western region all the Mesozoic systems, in- 
cluding the Trias, are well developed. The Tnas does not belong, 
as might have been expected, to the Alpine or Mediterranean type ; 
but resembles that of Germany and northern Europe. In the 
eastern region the Trias is entir^y absent and the Mesozoic series 
liegtns with the Upper Jurassic. 

Granite and Archean schists form nearly the whole of the eastern 
hills from the Strait of Bonifacio southwards to the Flumendosa 
river, culminating in Monti del Gennargentu. The Palaeozoic rocks 
fonn two extensive masses, one in the south«east and the other in 
the south-we.st. They occur also on the extreme north-western 
coast, in the Nurra. Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian beds liave 
liecn recognized, the Upper Cambrian conshtting of a limestone which 
is very rich in metallilcrous ores (especially galena and calamine). 
The Permian, which contains workable coal seams, hes uncon- 
formably upon the older beds and seems to have been deposited m 
LSiilatod basins (e.g. at Fondu Corrongiu and San SebastianoJ, like 
those of the Central Plateau of France. The Mesozoic beas are 
limited in extent, the most extensive areas lying around the Gulf of 
Orosci on the east and west of Sassan in the north. The Tertiary 
deposits cover the whole of the central depression, where tliey are 
associated with extensive flows of lava and beds of volcanic ash. 
The most widely spread of the sedimentary bods belong to the 
Miocene period.^ 

Cltmaie. • -The climate of Sardinia is more extreme than that of 
Italy, but varies considerably in different distncts. The mean 
winter temperature for Sassari for 1871-1900 was 48'' F., the mean 
summer temperature 73° F., while the mean of the extremes reached 
in each directioii were 99® F. and 31 5® F. The island is subject to 
strong winds, which arc especially felt at Cagliari owing to its 
IKisttion at the south-east end of the Campidano, and the autumn 
rains are sometimes of almost tropical violence. The lower districts 
are hot and often unhealthy in the summer, while the climate of the 
mountainous portion of the island is less oppressive, and would be 
still cooler if it possessed more forest. There are comparatively few 
streams and no inland lakes. Snow hardly ever falls near the coast, 
but IS abundant in the higher parts of the island, though none 
remains throughout the summer. The rainfall in the south-west 
ixirtion of the island is considerably greater than in other districts. 
The mean annual rainfall for Sassari for 1871-1900 was 24*45 bi., 
the average number of days on which rain fell being 109, of which 
^7 were in winter and only 8 in summer — the latter equal with 
Palermo, but lower than 'ny other station in Italy. 

Malaria . — The island Ims a bad reputation for malaria, due to the 
fact that it ofim a considerable quantity of breeding places for the 
Anopheles claviger, the mosquito whose bite conveys the infection. 
Such are the various coast lagoons, formed at the mouths of streams 

^ See A. de la Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne, vol. iii. (1857) ; 
J. C. Bomemann, " Die Versteinerungen des Cambrisches Schichten- 
systems der Insel Sardinien,"' Nova Acta k. L-C. Akad. Naturf. vol. 
U. (1886), pp. 1-148, pis. i.-xxxiii., and ib. vol, Ivi. (1891), pp. 
427 - 5*8, pis. xix. - xxviii. ; A. *1^6x1190181, “ Ergebnisse einer 
Bereisung aer Insel Sardinien," Site. k. preuss, Akad. fViss. (1902), 
pp. 808-829, and " Der Gebirgsbau Sardiniens und seine Boziehungen 
zu den jungon, circura-m^iterranen Faltenziigen," ib. (1903), 
pp. 685-699 ; A. Dannenberg, “ Der Vulkanberg Mte Femi in 
wdinien,"' Neuesjahrb. f. Min. Beil. Bd. xxi. (1906), pp. 1-62, pi. i. 


for lack of pfoper canalizatian, while much of the harm is also due to 
the disforestation of the mountains, owing to which the rains collect 
in the upland valleys, and are brought down by violent torrents, 
canryii^ the soil with ^om, and so impeding the proper drainage anti 
irrigation of these valleys, and encouraging the formation of un- 
heal^y swamps ; moreover, the climate ha.s become much more 
tropical in character. The mortality from malana in 1902 was 
higher than for any other part of Italy — 1037 ixsrsona, or 154 per 
100,000 (Basihcata, 141 ; Apulia, 104'; Calabria, 77; Sicily, 76; 
provmcc of Rome, 27). 

Customs and Z>rm.— The population of Sardmia appears 
(though further investigation is desirable) to have belonged in 
ancient times, and to belong at present, to the so-called Mediter- 
r^^ race (see G. Sergi, La Sardegna^ Turin, 1907). In the aeneo- 
lithic necropolis of Anghelu Ruju,ncar Alghero, of 63 skulls, 53 
belong to the ‘‘ Mediterranean ” dulico-mesocephalic type and 10 to 
a Eurasian brachycephalic type of Asiatic origin, which has been 
found in prehistoric tombs of other parts of Europe. The race 
has probably suffered less here than in most parts of the Mediter- 
ranean basin from foreign intermixture, except for a few Catalan 
and Genoese settlements on the coast (Alghero and (arloforte 
are respectively the most important t)f these) ; and the popula- 
tion in general seems to have deteriorated slightly since pre- 
historic times, the average cranial (uipacity of the prehistoric 
skulls from the Anghelu Riiju being 1490 c.c. for males and 1308 
for females, while among the modem population 60 % of males 
and females together fall below 1250 c.c. ; and the stature is 
generally lower than in other parts of Italy, as is shown by the 
measurements of the recruits (R. Livi, Antropometria Militare, 
Rome 1896). Anthropologists, indeed, have recently obserN'ed 
a large proportion of individuals of exceptionally small stature, 
not found in Sardinia only, but elsewhere in south Italy also ; 
though in Sardinia they are distributed over the whole island, and 
especially in the southern half. In the province of Cagliari 
29*99 %of the recruits born in 1862 were under 5 ft. 1 in., and 
in that of Sasmri 21*99 %, the percentage for ten provinces of 
south Italy being 24*35. T^ese small individuals present appar- 
ently no other differences, and Sergi maintains that the difference 
is racial, these being the de.scendants of a race of pygmies who 
had emigrated from central Africa. But the lowness of stature 
extends to the lower animals — cattle, horses, donkeys, &c.— 
and this may indicate that climatic causes have some part in the 
matter also, though Sergi denies this. 

The dialects differ very much in different parts of tli© island, so 
that those who speak one often cannot understand those who stieak 
another, and use Itahan as the medium of communication. They 
contain a considerable number of Latm words, which have remained 
unchanged. The two main dialects are that of the Logudoro in tlie 
north and that of Cagliari in the south of the island 

The native costumes also vary considerably. In the south-east 
they have largely gone out of use, but elsewhere, especially in the 
mountainous distncts, they are still habitually worn. In the 
Barbargia the men have a white shirt, a black or red waistcoat and 
black or red coat, often with open sleeves ; the cut and decorations 
of these vary considerably in the different districts. They liavc a 
kind of short kilt, stiff, made of black wool, with a band from bock 
to front between the legs ; under this they wear short linen trousers, 
which come a Uttle below the knee, and olack woollen leggings witli 
boots. They wear a black cap, about ft. long, the end of which 
falls down over one side of the head. In other districts the costume 
varies considerably, but the long cap is almost universal. Thus at 
Ozieri the men wear ordinary jackets and trousers with a velvet 
w^tcoat ; tlic shepherds of the Sulcis wear short black trousers 
wi^out kilt and heavy black sheepskin coats, and tlie two rows of 
waistcoat buttons are generally silver or copper coins. The costume 
of the women is different (often entirely so) m each village or district. 
Bright colours (especially red) are frequent, and the white chemise 
is an integral part of the dress. The skirts arc usually of the native 
wool (called orbada). For widows or deep mourning the peculiar 
cut of the local costume is preserved, but carried out entirely in 
black. The native costume is passing out of use in many places 
(especially among the women, wnosc costume is more elaborate than 
that of t^ men), partly owing to the spread of modem ideas, partly 
owing to its cost ; and in the Campidano and in the mining districts 
it is now rarely seen. *rhc cunous customs, too, of which older 
writers tell us, are gradually dying out. But the festivals, especially 
those of mountain villages or of pilgrimage churches, attract in the 
summer a great concourse of PMple, all in their local costumes. 
There may oe seen the native dances and break-neck horse-races — 
the riders bareback- through the main street of the village. The 
people are generally courteous and kindly, the 'lilind b^ng still 
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compiuratively rarely visited by toceigsers, while IteUaiw seam to 
reovd it as almost a place o/ exile. They have the virtues and 
directs of a somewhat isolated mount^ race — a strong sense of 
honour and respect fcir women, of hospitality towards the stxmngtf, 
a natural gravity dignity, accompanied ^ a considerable 
distrust of chimge and lack of cDterarise. Despite their poverty 
begging is practically unknown. The houses axe often of one stor^ 
only. Cliimneys arc unknown in the older houses ; the hearth is in 
the centre of the chief xoom, and the smoke escapes through the roof. 
In the mountain villages the parish priest taxes the lead among 
hLs people, and is not infretjuently the iposl important person. 

yfgrieuUure. —The rest of the island is mainly devoted to agricul- 
ture ; according to the statistics of i^i, 151,853 individuals out of a 
total rural population of 708,034 (».#. deducting the. population of 
Cagliari auu S^sari) are occupied in it. Of those 41,661 cultivate 
their own land, 15,408 are hxea tenants, 24,031 are regular labourers, 
and no lass than 72,753 day labourers ; while there are 35,056 
shepherds. Emigration is a comparatively new phenomenon in 
Sardinia, which began only in 1890, but is gaining ground. A con- 
sidcrabie proportton of the emigrants are miners who proceed to 
Tunis, and remain only a few years, but emigration to America is 
increa.*ring. 

Much of tlie island is stony and unproductive ; but cultivation 
lias not been extended nearly as much as would bo possible, and the 
implements are primitive. Where rational cultivation has been 
introduced, it has almost always been by non-Sardinian capitalists. 
Two-fifths of the land belongs to the state, and two-lifths more to the 
various communes ; the remaining fifth is minutely subdivided 
amoQg a large number of small proprietors, many of whom have been 
expropriated from inability to pay the taxes, which, considenng the 
low value of the land, arc too heavy ; while the state Ls unable to let I 
a large proportion of its lands. Comparatively little grain is now ’ 
produced, whereas under the renubhc Sardinia was one of the chief 
granaries of Home. The Campddatio and other fertile spots, such as 
the so-called Ogliastra on toe east aide of the island, inland of 
Turtoli, the neighbourhood of Ohena, Bosa, &c., produce a con- 
siderable quantity of wine, the sweet, strong, white variety called 
Vemaeda, produced near Oristano, being eapedally noteworthy. 
Improved methods arc being adopM for protecting vines against 
disease, and the importation of American vines has now ensured 
immunity against a repetition of former disasters. The cultivation 
of the vine prevails far more in the province of Cagliari than in that 
of Sassari, considerahle progress having been made both in the extent 
of land under cultivation and in the ratio of produce to area. The ! 
entire island produced 28,613,000 gallons of wine in the year 1899 ; 
and 19,809,000 in 1900. In 1902 the production fell to 13,491,517 | 
gallons; in 1903 it was 26,997,680 ; in 1904 it readied the pheno- i 
rnenal figure of 63,105,577 gallons, of which the province of Cagliari 
produced 53,995,302 gallons ; in 1905 it fell to 36,700,000, of which 
the province of Cagliari produced 32,500,000 gallons. Though much 
land previously devoted to grain culture has bwn planted with vines, 
the area under wheat, barley, beans and maize is still con.siderable. 
Most of the soil, except the rugged mountain regions, is adapted to 
corn growing. In 1896 the grain area was 380,000 acres, a slight 
diminution having taken place since 1882. The yield of corn varies 
from six to ten times the amount s<iwn. In 1902 the total production 
of wheat in the island was 2,9x6,070 bushels, Init in 1903 it rose to 
4,823,800 bushels, in 1904 it fell to 4,015,020, and in 1905 rose 
to X, 351, 987 bushels, ^ of the whole production of Italy. Tlic 
enm^tion of olives is widespread in the districts of Sassari, Bosa, 
Iglesias, Alghero and the ('•wura The government, to check the 
decrease of olive culture in Sa.ssari, has offered prizes for the grafting 
of wild olive trees, of which vast numbers grow throughout the 
island. Tobacco, vegetables and other garden produce are much ' 
cultivated ; cotton could probably be grown with profit. 

The houses of the Campidano are mostly built of sun-dried un- 
baked bricks. The ox-wagons with their solid wheels, and the 
curious water-wheels of brushwood with earthenware pots tied on to 
them and turned by a bhndfolded donkey, are picturesque. Both 
European and African fruit trees grow in the island ; there are in 
places considerable orange groves, especially at Mills, to the north of 
Oristano. The olive oil produced is mainly mixed with that from 
Genoa or Provence, and placed on the market under the name of the 
latter. Among the natural flora may be noted the wik) olive, the 
lentisk (from which oil is extracted), the prickly pear, the myrtle, 
broom, cytisus, the juniper. Large tracts of mountain arc clothed 
with fragrant scrub composed of these and other plants.' The higher 
regkmt produce cork trees, oaks, pines, chestnuts, &c., but the 
torests have been largely destroyed by speculators, who burned the 
trees tor charcoal and potasli, puichnung them on a large scale from 
the. state. This occurred esf^ally in the last half of the tqth 
century, largely owing to the abolition of the no-called btm tkUm- 
privih. These were lands over which, in distinction from the other 
feudal lands, rights of pasture, cutting of wood, d(C. ttc., existed. 
When, 1837, the baronial hefs ware suppresMd by Charles Albert, 
and the tuid transferrad to the state, the ademprivio was maintainad 
on the laiidB subject to it, and it was thus to the Interest of all that 


' The Airba Sardsa, said to caufie the fism Sardonifus (sardonic 
laitgh)»caanDl^||bbQrtainly identified (Pausanias x. 17, 13). 


the woods should be maintained. In 1865, however, it was sup- 
pressed, and one half of the beni ad$mprivUi was assigned to t£e 
state, the other half being given to the communes, with the obliga- 
tion of compeasating those who claimed rights over these lands. 
The stete, which had already sold not only a conaideable part of the 
domain land, but a large part of the btni ademprivilif continued the 
process, and the forests of Sardinia were sacrifice ; and, as has been 
said, the neoeasity of reafforestatioa, of the regulation of streams, 
and of irrigation ■ is urgent. Laws to secure this object have been 
passed, but funds are iMking for their executum on a sufficiently 
large scale. Another difficulty is that Italian and foreign capitalists, 
have produced a great rise in prices which has not been compensated 
by a rise in wages. Native capital is lacking, and taxation on un- 
remunerative lands is, as elsewhere in Italy, too heavy in proportion 
to what they may be expected to produce, and not sufficiently 
elastic in case of a bad harvest. 

Livi-Stock. — A considerable portion of Sardinia, especially in the 
higher regions, is devoted to pasture. The native Sardinian cattle 
are small, but make good draught oxen. A considerable amount of 
cheese is manufactured, but largely by Italian capitalists. Sheep's 
milk cheese {ptconno) is largely made, but solo as the Roman 
product. Horses are brcfd to some extent, while the native race of 
donkey): is remarkably small in size. Pigs, sheep and goats are also 
kept m considerable numbers. Whereas in 1881 Sardinia was 
estimated to possess only 157,000 head of cattle, 478,000 sheep and 
165,000 goats, the numters in 1896 had increased to 1,159,000 head 
of cattle, 4,960,000 sheep and 1,780,000 goats. The nomadic S3^tem 
prevails in the island. Breeding is unregulated and natural selection 
prevails. A more progressive form of pastoral industry is that of the 
tanche (enclosed holdings), in which the owner is both agriculturist 
and cattle raiser. On these farms the cultivation of the soil and the 
rearing of stock go hand in hand, to the great advantage of Ixit^ 
Nevertheless the idea of the value of improving breeds is gaining 
ground. Good cattle for breeding purposes arc being imported 
from Switzerland and Sicily, and efforts are likewise being made to 
improve the breed of horses, which are bought mainly for the army. 
The 0|7portunity of utilizing the wool for textile industries has not 
yet been taken, though Sardinian women are accustomed to weinrd 
strong and durable cloth. Everywhere capital and enterprise ire 
lacking. Agricultural products require perfecting and fitting for 
export. 

Of wild animals may be noted the mooffion {Ovis Ammon), the 
stag, and the wild boar, and among birds various species of the 
vulture and eagle in the mountains, and the pelican and flamingo 
(the latter coming in August in large flocks from Afnca) in the 
lagoons. 

Ftshenes, — The tunny fishery is considerable; it is centred 
inincipally in the south-west. The sardine fishery, wliich might also 
be important, at present serves mainly for local consumption. 
Ixibstcrs are exported, especially to Paris. The coral fishery — 
mainly on the west coast— has lost its former importance. Nei^er 
the tunny nor the coral fishery is earned on by the .Sardinians 
themselves, who are not sailors by nature ; the former is in tlie hands 
of Genoese and the latter of Neapolitans. The unhealthy lagoons 
contain abundance of fi.sh. The mountain streams often contain 
small but good trout. 

In Roman times Sardmia, relatively somewhat more prosi>urous 
than at present, though not perliaps greatly dificrent as regards its 
])roducts, was espedaily not^ os a grain-producing country. It is 
also Sf^ken of as a pastoral country (Diod. v. 15), but wc do not hear 
anything of its wine. Solinus (4, § 4) 8peak.s of its mines of silver and 
iron, Suidas (s.v.) of its purple and tunny fisheries, Horace (itrs 
Foet. 375) of the bitterness of its honey. Pausanias (x. 17, § 12) 
mentions its immunity from wolves and poisonous snakes — which it 
still enjoys, — but Sohnus (/.e.) mentions a poisonous spider, called 
solifuga, peculiar to the island. 

Mtntrks . — ^Tbe mining indusbry in Sardinia is confined in the 
main to the south-western portion of the island. The mmes were 
known to the Carthaginians, as discoveries of lamps, corns, &c. 
(now in the museum at CagUari) , testify. The Roman workings too, 
to judge from similar finds, seem to have been considerable. The 
centre of the mining district {MeUtiia of the itinemries) was probably 
about 5 m. south of Fluminimaggiore, in a locality known as Antas, 
where are the remains of a Roman temple {Corpus Inset. Lot. x. 
7539), dedicated to an emperor, probably Commodus — but the 
inscription is only in part preserved. A pig of lead found near 
Fluminimaggiore bears the imprint Imp. Coes. Hadr. Aug* (C.I.L. 
X. 8073, I, 2). After the fall of the Roman Empire the workings 
remained abandoned until the days of the Pisan supremacy,* and 
were again given up under the Spimish government, especially after 
the discovery of America. When the island passed to Savoy, in 1720, 
the mines passed to the state. The government let the mines to 
contractors for forty years and then took them over ; but in the 
period from 1720 to 1840 onW 14,620 tons of giUena were extracted 
and 277a of lead. In 1840 the freedom of mining was introduced, 

* By the law of 1906 the state has not assumed the responsibiUty 
of the construction reservoirs for irrigation. 

* The Pisan workings are only distmguished from the Roman by 
ihe character of the waall objects (lamps, coins, &c.) found in them 
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the state ^ving perpetual concessions in letiun lor 3 % of the groes 
production. In 1904-1905, 14,188 wodcmen were employed in the 
mines of the province of Cagliari. The following table (from the 
consular report of 1905) shows amount and value of the mmerals 
extracted, the whole amount being exported ; 


Zinc— 

Tons. 

Value £. 

Calamin< 

. . 99,749 

466,070 

Blende 

. . 26,051 

.33,569 

Lead 

24,798 

.40,534 

Silver 

. . 167 

5.0*2 

Manganese 

2,362 

3.360 

.\ntiraony 

. . 1,005 

4,700 

Lignite . 

■ • *5.429 

8,77« 

Anthracite . 

• * 577 

586 

(Copper . . 

. . 98 

445 


170,236 

765,054 


'I'be chief mines are those of Gennamare and Ingurtosu and others 
of the group owned by the Pertusola Company, Monteponi and 
Moiitevecchio. The mining and washing plant is extremely good and 
largely constructed at Caghan. The most itnporUnl minerals are 
lead and zinc, obtained in lodes in the forms of galena and calamine 
respectively. In most cases, owing to the mountainous character 
of the country, horizontal galleries are possible. 'I'lie Monteponi 
Company smelts its own zinc, but the lead is almost all smelted at 
the furnaces of Pertusola near Spezia. Silver has also been found in 
the district of Sarrabus, iron at S Leone to the west of Caghan, and 
antimony and otlier metals near Lanusei, but in smaller (]uan titles 
than in the Iglesias district, so that comparatively little mining has 
as yet been done there. Lignib* is also mined at Hacu Abis, near 
Gonnesa, and anthracite in small quantities near Seui. 

idle salt-pans of Caglian and of Carloforte are of considoniblc im- 
portance : they are let by the government to contractors, who have 
I 111' sole right of manufacture, but are bound to sell the salt necessary 
for Sardinian consumption at 35 cente.simi (sJd ) P®*" ®wt. : the 
govoniment does not exercise the salt monopoly in Sardinia any 
more than in Sicily, but in the latter island the nght of manufacture 
IS unrestricted. The total production in 1905 was 149,43* tons; 
the average price of salt for the island in 1905 was 2jd. per cwt. 
(unground), and is. per cwt. ground ; whereas for Italy, where tlu* 
government monopoly exists, the price is £1, 12s. the cwt. • 

Commerce.-— Tht total exports of the province of C^agliari in 
1905 attained u value of £1,388,735, of which £550,023 was foreign 
trade, while the imports amounted to £1,085,514, of which 
£360,758 was foreign trade. Among the exports may be noticed 
minerals, wines and spirits, tobacco, hides, live animals ; and 
among the imports, groceries, cotton and cereals. The tonnage 
of the shipping entering and clearing the ports of the province 
in 1905 was 1,756,866, of which 352,992 was foreign. 

Commtmications.'' The railway .system of Sardinia is in llii’ 
hands of two companie.s — the Compagnia Reale delle Ferrovie 
Sarde, and the (.'ompagnia delle Fcrrovic Secondarie della 
Sardegna. The former company’s lines (of the ordinary gauge) 
run from Cagliari, past Macomcr, to Chilivani (with a branch at 
Decimomannu for Iglesias and Monteponi). From Giilivani 
the line to Sassari and Porto Torres diverges to the N.W., and 
that to Golfo degli Aranci to the N.E. The latter compwiy 
owns narrow-gauge lines from Cagliari to Mandas (whence lines 
diverge N. to Sorgono and E. to Tortoli, the latter having a 
short branch from Cairo to lerzu), from Macomer E. to Nuoro 
and W. to Bosa, from Sassari S.W. to Alghero, from Chilivani 
S. to Tir.so (on the line between Macomer and Nuoro), and from 
Monti (on the line from Chilivani to Golfo degli Aranci) N.W. 
to Tempio, In the south-western portion of the island are 
several private railways belonging to various mining companies, 
of which the lines from Monteponi to Portoscuso, and from S. 
Gavino to Montevecch-o, are sometimes available for ordinary 
passengers. There is also a steam tramway from Cagliari to 
Quartu S. Elena. The trains are few and the speed on ^ these 
lines is moderate, but the gradients arc often veiy heavy. 

Communication is thus most wanted with the northern and 
south-eastern extremities of the island, and between Tortoli 
and Nuoro, and Nuoro and Golfo degli Aranci. The main road 
^stem, which dates from 1828, previous to which there were only 
tracks, is good, and the roads well engineered ; many of them 
are traveled daily by post vehicles. Some road motor services 
have been instituted. The total length of the railways is 602 m., 
and of the roads of all classes 3101 m., i.e. 596 yds. per sq. m. 
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There is daily steam communication (often interrupted in 
bad weather) with Civitavecchia from Golfo degli Aranci (the 
mail route), and weekly steamers run from Cagliari to Naples, 
Genoa (via the east coast of the island), Palermo and Tunis, and 
from Porto Torres to Genoa (calling at Bastia in Corsica and 
Leghorn) and Leghorn direct, A fortnightly line also runs 
along the west coast of the island from Ca^iari to Porto Torres. 
All these lines (and also the minor lines from Golfo degli Aranci to 
La Maddalena and from Carloforte to Porto Vesme and C’alasetta) 
are in the hands of the Navigazione Generale Italiuna, there 
being no Sardinian steamship companies. There is also a weekly 
French service between Porto Torres and Ajaccio in Corsica. 

Admimstratian, — Sardinia is divided into two provinces - 
Cagliari and Sassari ; the chief towns of the former (with their 
communal population in 1901) are : Cagliari (53,057) ; Iglesias 
(20,874) ; (Juartu S. Elena (8510), really a large village ; Oristano 
(7107); Fluminimaggiore (9647); Lanusei (3250); and the 
total population of the province is 486,767 : while the chief 
towns of the latter are Sassari (38, 05^); Alghero (10,741); 
Ozieri (9555); Nuoro (7051); tempio Pau.sania (14,573); 
'I'erranova Pausania (4348); Porto Torres (4225); and tbe 
total population of the province 30(>,026. The density' of popula- 
tion is 85*38 per stj. m. (294*55 for the whole of Italy), by far 
tlie lowest figure of any part of Italy. 

The archiepiscopal sees of the island are : Cagliari (under which 
arc the suffragan sees of (ialtelli- Nuoro, Iglesias and Oglia.stru), 
Oristano (with the .suffragan see of Ales and Terralba) and 
Sassari (under which are the suffragan sees of Alghero, Anipunas 
and Tempio, Bisarchio and Bosa). The number of monastic 
institutions in the island is very small. 

Education . — The number of scholars in the elementary schools 
for 1901--1902 was 59*09 per 1000 (Calabria 42*27, Tuscany 
67*09, Piedmont 118*00); the teachers are 1*34 per 1000, 
a total of 1084 of both sexes (among whom only one priest ) 
(Calabria i*i8, Tuscany 1*29, Piedmont 2*0), while tlie rural 
schools are not buildings adapted for their purpo.se. In some 
of the towns, however, and especially at Iglesias, they are good 
modem buildings. Still, the percentage of those unable to read 
and write is 72*8, while for the whole of Italy it is 56*0. The 
male scholars at the secondary schools amounted in 1900 to 
2*74 per 1000 inhabitants. The university of Cagliari, which in 
1874-1875 had only Oo student.s, had 260 in 1902-1903. At 
Sassari in the .same year there were 163. There ore besides in 
the island 10 gj^mnasia, 3 lycees, 6 technical and nautical schools 
and institutes (including a school of mines at Iglesias), and 9 
otlier institutes for various branches of special education. A 
tendency is growing up towards the extension of technical and 
commercial education in place of the exclusively classical 
instruction hitherto imparted. To the growth of this tendency 
the excellent results of the agricultural .schools have especially 
contributed. 

— For the years 1897-1901 statistics show that Sardinia has 
more thefts and frauds than any other region of Italy (1068*13 toi 
Sardinia and 2x0*56 per 100,000 inhabitants per annum for the rest 
of Italy). This is no doubt accounted for by the extreme poverty 
which prevails among the lower classes, though beggars, on the other 
liand, are very few, the convictions bmng 8*95 per 1 00,000 against 
358*15 per 100,000 for the province of Rome. Sardinia has less 
convictions for serious crimes than any other compartimanto of south 
Italy, l^bhc security is considerably improved, and regular 
brigandage (as distinct from casual robbery) hardly exists. The 
vendetta, too, is now hardly ever heard of. 

Finance. 1887 a severe banking crisis occurred in Sardinia. 
Though harmful to the economic condition of the island, it left 
a^culture comparatively unaffected, because the insolvent institu- 
tions had never fulfilled the objects of their foundation. Agri- 
cultural credit operations in Sardinia are carried on by the Bank ol 
Itmy, which, however, displays such caution that Its action is almost 
imperceptible. An a^cumiral loan and credit company has been 
formed on tbe ruins of the former institutiont, but hitherto no 
charter lias been granted it. Institutions possossiDg a special 
character are the monti fmmentarii, public grain depodti, founded 
for the purpose of supplying peasant proprietors iirith s^ corn, 
debts being paid in kind with interest after harvest. But they, too, 
lack funds sufficient to assure extensive and efficient working, even 
after the law of Meantime much evil arista from usury in the 

poorer districts. It is estimated that Sardinia pays, in local and 
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{Henecvl, direct and indirect taxation of all kinds, 23,000,000 iire 
(/920,ooo), a sum corresponding to 35 44 Proper head. . 

Htsiory and Archa£ology.— The early history of Sardinia is 
entirely unlcnown.^ The various accounts of Greek wnters of 
the early colonizations of the island cannot be accepted^ and it 
appears rather to have been the case that though there were 
various schemes formed by Greeks for occupying it or parts of 
it (e.g, that recorded by Herodotus i. 170, when it was proposed, 
after the capture of Phocaea and Teos in 545 b.c., that the 
remainder of the Ionian Greeks should emigrate to Sardinia) 
none of them ever came to anything. 

On the other hand, the island contains a very largo number of 
important prehistoric monuments, belonging to the Bronze Age, 
efuring which it must have been comparatively well 
NurMgai. populated. The most conspicuous and importot of 
these are the nuragki (the word is said to be a corruption of 
muraglte, i.e. largo walls, but it is more probably a native word). Of 



Krora Papers of ike British School at Rome, v. 99, fig. i. 

Fig. 1. — Nuraghe of Voos (Plans and Sections). 


those there are, as has been estimated, as many as 6000 still traceable 
in the island. The nuraghe in its simplest form is a circular towCT 
about 30 ft. in diameter at the base and decreasing in diameter as it 
ascends ; it is built of rough blocks of stone, as a rule about 2 ft. 
high (though this varies with the material employed) ; they are 
not mortared together, but on the inside, at any rate, the gaps 
between them were often filled with clay. The entrance alniost in- 
variably faces south, and measures, as a rule, 5 or 6 ft. in height by 
2 iu width. The architrave is flat, and there is a space over it, 
serving both to admit light and to relieve the pressure on it from 
above, and the size decreases slightly from the bottom to the top. 
Within the doorway is, as a rule, a niche on the right, and a stair- 
case ascending in tiie thickness of the wall to the left ; in front is 
another similar doorway leading to the chamber in the interior, 
which Is circular, and about 15 ft. in diameter ; it baa two or three 
niches, an(i a conical roof formed by the gradual inclination of the 
walls to the centre. It is lighted by the two doorways already 
mentioned. The staircase leads either to a platform on the top 
of the nuraghe or, more frequently, to a second chamber con- 
centric with the first, lighted by a window which faces, as a rule, in 
the same direction as the main doorway, A third chamber above the 
second does not often occur. The majority perhaps of the nuraghi 
of Sardinia present this simple type ; but a very large number, and, 
among them, those best preserved, have considerable additions. 
The construction varies with the site, obviously with a view to the 
best use of the ground from a strategic point of view. Thus, there 
^ may bo a platform round the nuraghe, generally with two, three or 
w four bastions, each often containing a chamber ; or the main nuraghe 
may have additional chambers added to it. In a few cases, indeed, 
wo find very complicated systems of fortification — a wall of oircum- 
vallation with towers at the comers, protecting a small settlement of 
nuraghc-like buildings, as in the case of the Nuraghe Losa nw 
Abbasauta and the Nuraghe Saurecci near Guspini ; » or, as in the 

‘ It has been widely believed that the Shardana, who occur as 
foreign mercenaries in Egypt fron|i the time of Hameses II. down- 
wards, are to be identified with the Sardinians ; but the question is 
uncertain. There were certainly no Egyptian colonics in Sardinia ; 
the Egyptian objects and their imitations found in the island were 
brought there by the Phoenicians (W, H. Roscher, Uxikon der 
ljiritchisch0HUHdf6misckenMytkologit,\l$9^), 

» In neither of those cases have the subsidiary buildings been fully 
trac^ out^Jlm plan of the former is given m Pinza {op. at.), and 
that of ^ Marmora (op. cit.}. The latter seen from a 

distanc^pPPPpla medieval ca.stlc crowning a hill-top. 


Nuraghe Lugberas near Paulilatino^ or the Nuraghe de S^Orcu near 
Domusnovas, the entrance be protected by a regujlar system 
of courtyards and subsidiary nuraghi. Roughn^ of construction 
cannot be regarded as a proof of antiquity, inasmuch as in some cases 
we find the additions less well built than the original nuraghe ; and 
it is often clear from the careful work at points where it was necessary 
that the lack of finer construction was often aimpJy economy of 
labour. That the simpler forms, on the other hand, preceded those 
of more complicated plan is probable. ITio manner of their arrange- 
ment seems to indicate clearly that they were intended to be fortified 
habitations, not tombs or temples. The niche at the entrance^ 
which is rarely wanting, served, no doubt, for tlie sentry on guard 



From Papetsq/ the Btitish School at Rome, v. 97, Iir. 3. 

Fig. 3.— Nuraghe Aiga (Plan and Section). 

and would be on the unprotected side of any one coming in ; the 
door, too, is narrow and low, and closed from within. The approach 
is as we have seen, often guarded by additional constructions ; the 
fact that the door and window face south is another argument in 
favour of this theory, and the acce.ss from one part of the interior to 
another is sometimes purposely rendered difficult by a sudden vertical 
rise of 5 or 6 ft. in the stairs ; while the objects found in them- 
household pottery, &c.— and near them (in some cases silos contain- 
ing carbonized grain and dolia) point to the same conclusion. Numer- 
ous fragments of obsidian arrow-heads and chips are also found in 
and near thorn all over the island. The only place where obsidian is 
known to be found in Sardinia in a natural state is the Punta Trebina, 
a mountain south-east of Oristano. The choice of site, too, is 
decisive. Sometimes they occupy the approaches to tablelands, the 
narrowest points of gorges, or the fords of rivers ; sometimes almost 
inaccessible mountain tops or important points on ridges ; and it 
may bo noticed that, where two important nuraghi are not visible 
from one another, a small one is inteipolaled, showing that there was 
a system of signalling from one to another. Or again, a group of 
them may occupy a fertile plain, a river valley or a tableland," 
or they may stand close to the seashore. Generally there is, if possible, 
I a water-supply in the vicinity ; sometimes a nuraghe guards a 
: spring, or there may be a well in the nuraghe itself. 

A final argument is the existence in some cases of a village of 
circular stone buildings of similar construction to the nuraghi, but 
only 15 to 25 ft. in diameter, at the foot of a nuraghe, which, like 
the baronial castle of a medieval town, towered above the settlement. 


» Those of the Giara are fuUy described by A. Taramelli and 
I F. Nissardi in MonumenH d$i Linen, vol. xviii. ; Nissardi's map of 
' the Nurra, published by G. Pinza, ibid. vol. xi. sqq., may also be 
' consulted. 


Fi(i. 3 — nura(;he madronic, ni-:ar sii.an'us. 
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They are distributed over the whole island, but are perha^ts most 
frequent towards the centre and in the Nurra. They seem to be 
almost entirely lackmg in the north-east extremity, near Terra- 
nova, and in the mountains immediately to the north of Iglcsias, 
though they arc found to the north of the Perda de sa Mesa. In 
the district of Gennargentu they occur, rarely, as much as .^(joo ft. 
above sea-level. The tombs of their inhabitants are of two classes 
the so-called tomhc dei gtgatUt, or g^ts' tombs, and the domus de 
gtanas, or hou.ses of the spirits. The former are generally foun<l 
- - close to, or at lca.st in sight of, the nuraghe to which they 

*■ belong. They consist of a chamber about ft. or less 
in height and width, with the siiles slightly inclined towards one 
another, and from 30 to 40 ft., or even more, in length ; the sides are 
composed sometimes of slabs, sometimes of rough walling, w'hiie the 
rool is compo.sed of flat slabs ; and the bodies were probably dis- 
posed in a sitting position. At tho front is a large slao, .sometimes 
carved, with a small aperture in it, through which offerings might 
be inserted. On each side of this is a curve formed of two rows of 


From J'aJ>€r$ a/ the British School at Home, v. p. li". 1 1, 

Fig. 4. — Giant's Tomb of Srigidanu. 

slabs or two small walls ; the semicircular space thus formed has a 
diameter of about 45 ft., and was probably intended for sacrificeR 
The tomb proper was no doubt covered with a mound of earth, which 
has in most cases disappeared. Clo.se to these tombs smalh-i round 
enclosures, about 4 ft. in diameter, coveretl with a heap of stones, 
like a small cairn, may sometimes be seen ; these were possibly 
intended for the burial of slaves or less important members of the 
tribe. Dolmens (probably to be regarded as a simpler form of the 
tomba dei giganti, inasmuch as specimens with chambers elongated 
after their first construction have boon found) and menhirs are also 
present in Sardinia, though the former are very rare — that known a.s 
Sa Perda c S'altare, near the railway lo the south of Macomer is 
illustrated by A. Taramelli in Bullettino di Paleoetnologia, xxxii. 

a , 208, but there are others. The latter, however, arc widely 
uted over the island, being especially frequent in the central 
and most inaccessible part. Tho domus de gianas, on the other hand, 
resemble closely the rock tombs of the prehistoric cemeteries of 
Sicily. They are small grottos cut in the rock. We thus have two 
classes of tombs in connexion with the nuraghi, and if these were to 
be held to be tombs also, habitations would Ixs entirely wanting.^ 


' The whole question is well dealt with by F. Nissardi in Attt del 
Congretso delle Scietue Storiche (Rome, 1903), vol. v. {Archeologia), 
651 sqq. ; cf. Builder, May 18, 1907 (xcii. 589). 


Among the most curious relics of the art of the ]Mriod is a group 
of bronze sUtueites, some found at Uta near ^liari and others near 
Teti, west of Fonni, in the centre of the island, of which many 
specimens are now preserved in the museum at Cagliari. 

It is thus clear that in the Bronze Age Sardinia was fairly 
thickly populated over by far the greater part of its extent ; 
this may explain the lack of Greek colonics, except 
lor Olbia, the modern Terranova, and Neapolis on the ciaaSIr* 
west coast, which must from their names have been 
Greek, though we do not know when or by whom they were 
founded. Pausanias (x. 17. 5) attributes the foundation of 
Olbia to the Thespians and Athenians under lolaus, while 
Solinus (i. 61) states that he founded other cities also. In any 
case, the Phoenician settlements are the earliest of which we 
have any ai:curate knowledge. The date (if the conquest by 
Carthage may perhaps be fixed at about 
500-480 B.(\, following the chronology of 
Justin Martyr (xviii. 7), inasmuch a.s up 
till that period colonization by the Greeks 
seems to have been regarded us a possible 
enterprise. The cities whkh they founded 
-Cornus, Tharros, Sulci, Nora, Carale.s— 
are all on the coast of tJie island, and it is 
doubtful to what extent they penetrated 
into the interior. Even in the 1st eentury 
B.c. there were still traces of Phoenician 
influence ((.’icero, Pro Scaura, 15,42, 45). 
There are signs of trade with Etruria as 
early as tlie 7th century b.c. The Cartha- 
ginians made it into an important grain- 
producing centre ; unci the Konmns set 
loot in the island more than once during 
the P'irst Punic War. 

In 23H B.c. the Carthaginian mercen- 
aries revolted, and the Romans took 
advantage of the fact to demand 
that the island should be given 
up to them, which was done. 

The native tribes oppexsed the Romans, but 
were conquered after several campaigns ; 
the island became a province undei the 
government of a praetor or propraetor, to 
whose jurisdiction Corsica was added soon 
afterwards. A rebellion in 215 b.c,, 
fostered by the (arthaginiuns, w'as qiujlled 
by 1 '. Manliu.s Torquatus (Livy xxiii. 40). 
After thi.s the island began to furnish con- 
siderable supplies of com ; it was treated 
as a conquered country, not containing a 
i single free city, imd the inhabitants were 
obliged to pay u tithe in com and a further 
money contribution. It was classed with 
Sicily and Africa as one of the main 
sources of the corn-supply of Rome. There were salt-works 
in Sardinia too os early as about 150 B.c., as is attested by an 
inscription assigned to this date in Latin, Greek and l^unic, 
being a dedication by one Cleon .saluri(u.s) soc(ionini) s(ervus) 
(Corp. Inscr. Lat. x. 7856). We only hear of two insurrections 
of the mountain tribes, in 181, when no less than 80,000 Sardinian 
slaves- were brought to Rome by T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
and in 114 b.c., when M. Caecilius Mctellus wa.s proconsul and 
earned a triumph after two years’ fighting ; but even in the lime 
of Strabo there was considerable brigandage. Inscriptions record 
the boundaries of the territories of various trilxiB with outlandish 
names otherwise unknown to us {Corp, inscr. Lat. x. 7889. 7930). 

Some light is thrown on the condition and administration of tin* 
island in the ist century b.c. by Cicero's speech (of which a part only 
is preserved) in defence of M. Aemilius Scaums iq.v.), praetor in 
53 B.c. Cicero, speaking no doubt to his brief, gives them a very 
bad character, adding “ igno.sccnt alii viri boni ex Sardinia ; credo 
enim esse quosrlam " (§ 43) In the division of provinces made by 

^ The large number of slaves is said to have given rise to the phrase 
Sardi venales for anything cheap or worthless. 
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Aujnistus, Sarciinia and Corsica feU to the shw of the senate, but in 
A.i>. 6 Auffustus, owing to the frequent disturbances, took them over 
and placed them under a praefectus. TibCTius sent 4000 Jewish and 
Ecyniian freedmen to the island to bung the bngands to sub- 
niisMou (Tac. Ann. ii. 85). J-ater on two cohorts were quartered 
iJicre and also detachments of tlie Classis Misenas, as the discharge 
C(Ttifi(:ati.‘s [tabulae honestae missionis) of the former and tombstones 
(|| Die latter found in the island ^ show [C.l.L. x. 777). In a.d. 67 
Nero n*stored Sardinia to tiic senate (but not Corsica) in exchange 
Utr Achaea, aurl tlie former was then goveriietl by a legatus pro 
praetorc ; Init Vespasian took it over again before a.d. 78, and 
placed it under an imperial procurator as praefectus. It returned to 
the senate, not before a.d. 83 but certainly before the reign of M. 
Aurelius, when we find it governed by a proconsul, as it was under 
Commodijs ; the latter, or perhaps Septimius Severus, took it over 
again and place 1 it under a procurator as praefectus once more 
(1). Vaglieri in Notieie degli scavi, iHqj, 280). 

A bronze tablet discovered in i8f>b near the village of Esterzili is 
inscrib(!d with a decree of the time of Otho with regard to the 
boundaries of tlirec tribes, the tiallienaes, Patuliensos and Campam, 
who inhabited the eastern portion of the island. The former tribe 
had crossed the boundaries of the other two, and was ordtTed to with- 
draw immediately under pain of punishment [Carp, inscr. Lot. x. 
7852). Carales was the only city with Roman civic rights in Sardinia 
in Pliny's time (when it received the privilege is unknownj and by 
far the most important place in the island ; a Roman colony had 
been founded at Turris Libisonis (Porto Torre, >) and others, later on, 
at Uselhs and Cornus. 

We hear little of the island under the Empire, except as a granary 
and as remarkable for its unliealtliiness and the audacity of its 
brigands. It was not infrequently used as a place of exile. 

A number of Roman towns are known to us. Bo.sides those already 
mentioned, including the Phoenician cities (all of wliich continued to 
Towaa Roman days) the most imj^ortant were Bosa (<7.1'.), 

^ Forum Traiani (mod. Pordungianus) (</.i'.), N(‘apohs ami 
Othoca (mod. Oristano, g.v.). An interesting group of 
* Roman houses was found in 1878 at Bacu Abis, 5 ra. W'. 
of Iglesias, but has been covereil up again (F. Vivanct in NoUzie 
degh scavt, 1878, 271). The name Harbaria for the mountainous 
district in the east centre of Sardinia, in the district of Nium>, which 
still exists 111 till* form Barbargia, goes back to the Rutnan period, the 
civitafe^ liarbariae being mentioned in an inscription of ilie time ot 
Tiberius {Corp. inscr. Lot. xiv. 2954). The Barbaricim are mentioned 
in the oth century a.d. by Procopius, wlio wrongly derives the name 
from several thousand Moors and Numidians wlio were banished to 
the island by the Vandal kings, while Gregory the Great speaks of 
tliem in a letter (iv. 23) to Hospito, their chief, as a still jiagan race, 
worshipping stocks and stones. The towns were connected by a 
considerable network of roads, with a total length of 058 Roman 
Roatta »^ile*H occorebng to the Itineraries, tluj most important of 
which ran from Caralas to Turns J.ibisoms (Porto Torres) 
through the centre of the island, passing Otlioca (Oristanol and 
Forum Traiani. Its line is followed closely by the modern himiroad 
and railway. A portion of its course, however, between Forum 
'i'raiani and the modern Abbasanta, is not so followed, and is still 
well preserved. Us widtli is as a rule about 11. ; at present its 
surface is formed of rough cobbling, upon which tliere was probably 
.1 gravel layer, miw washed away. Several milestones belonging to 
it have iKien discoverod, including one of the time of Augustus and 
one ol Clau bus near Forum Traiani, and one of Nero near Turris 
Idbisonis, tliough it was probably not completed right through 
until a later jioriod (T. Mommsen in Corp. inscr. Lat. x. H33 ; cf. 
Kph. epigr. viii iHi-183). A branch from this road ran to Olbip 
(followed closely by tlie modern highroad and railway also), and was 
porhajis the mum hue of communication, though the itineraries state 
that the road from Carales to Olbia ran through the centre of the 
island by Biora, Valenlia, Sorabile (near Fonni) and Caput I'hyrsi 

Many milestones belonging to the road from Carales to Olbia have 
boon found, but all but one of thorn (which was .seen at Valentia) 
belong to the portion of the road within 12 m. of the latter place, so 
that they might belong to cither line (sch' C^lbia). The distance seems 
to be identical by either route, rhe itineraries give it as ijU m. 
the exact distance In English miles by the modern railway ! The 
diherenco between English 4ui4 Roman miles would bi' compensated 
for by the more deviQMollHiric taken by the railway. Turris 
Libisonis was also con nUtii ^th Othoca bv a road along the wt«»t 
coast, passing through Cornus and Bosa ; this road went on 

to Tlnuln ** (Capo at the north extremity of tlie island 

and HO by tho coast CWGMNk! From Tibula another road ran inland 
to join road trQjj) jSiMtfes to Olbia some Ki m. w'ost of the latter. 

1 The discharf^l^gShcatas of sailors from liie Classis Miunas 
and Classis belong to Sardinians who had returned home 

after service inJj|||MjAeols. 

^ Excavaticra 91^ in 1880 at Tibula and Sorabile resulted in the 
discovery at of a necropolis of the late Kmpirt', in which 

the dead wetCbnaBd in long amphorae, while at the latter Roman 
baths were 4M|plMB(h#v»/Vivanot m Nohne degit scavt, 1879, 350 
18S1, 29 sqq.). ivrwto qi .. 


Carales was also connected with Olbia by a road along the cast coast. 
The soutii-weat corner of the island was served by a direct road from 
Carales westward through Decimomannu (note the name Decimo, a 
survival, no doubt, of a Roman post-station ad decimunt laptdem), 
where there is a fine Homan bridge over loo yds. long of fourteen 
arches, still well preserved. The width of the roadway is only 1 1 ft. 
There is also a road through Nora and along the coast past Sulci to 
Mctalla and Ncapohs, and thenw to Othoca. 

After the time of Constantine, the administration of Sardinia 
was separated from that of Corsica, each island being governed 
by a praeses dependent on the vicarius urbis Romae. 
in 456 it was seized by Genseric. It was retaken ** 

for a short time by Marceilianus, but was not 
finally recovered until the fall of the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa in 534, by Cyril. In 551 it was taken by Ibtila, but 
reconquereid after his death by Narses for the Byzantine Empire. 
Under Byzantium it remained nominally until the loth century, 
when we find the chief magistrate still bearing the title of dpxiov.^ 
In the 8th century ^ (720) the period of Saracen invasion began ; 
but the Saracens never secured a firm footing in the island. In 
725 Luidprand purchased and removed to Pavia the body 
of St Augustine of Hippo from Cagliari, whither it had 
lieen brought in the Oth lentury by th<‘ exiled bishop of Hippo. 
In 815 Sardinia submitted to Louis the Pious, liegging for his pro- 
tection ; but th<‘ Saracens were not entirely driven out, and about 
A.D. 1000 the Saracen chief Musal established himself in Cagliari. 
Pope John XVIII. preached a crusade in 1004, promising to bestow 
the island (when or whellior it liad ever definitely passed into the 
power of the papacy is nol absolutely clear) upon whoever should 
drive out the Saracens. 1 he Pisans took up the challenge, and 
Musat was driven out of Caglian with tlie help of the Genoese in 
1022 for the third time. The Pisans and Genoese now disputed aboul 
the ownershi]) of Sardinia, I ml the po]>e and the emperor decided 
in favour ul Pisa. Mu.sat returned to the island once more and 
made himself master of it, but was delealed and taken pnsoner 
under the walls ol Caghan in 1050, when the dominion of Pisa was 
established. 

The island had (probably since the end of the 9th century) 
been divided into four districts — ('agliari, Arborea, Torres (or 
Logudoro) and (jallura— each under a giudtee or ^ 

j udge, in whom the dignity became hereditary. ] udices pgJlod. 

are already mentioned as existing in the account of 
the mission sent by Nicholas I. in 864 (Duchesne, Uber pontifi 
calls, ii. 162), as tliough the single authority of the Byzantine 
apx*’’''wus already weakened. The three 

the 10th-century inscriptions just mentioned bear alternately 
the names Torcotorius and Salusius ; and, inasmuch as this is 
the case with the judices of Cagliari from the 11th to the 13th 
centur}^ there seems no doubt that they were tlie successors of 
these Byzantine clpx»»"rt?, who were perhaps the actual founders 
of the dynasty. These names, indeed, continue even after the 
Pisan family of Lacon-Massa had by marriage succeeded to the 
judicature. The Greek language occurs in their oflicial seals 
down to the 13th cenlur)\ Intermarriage (sometimes illicit) 
was apparently freely used by the dominant families for the 
concentration of their power. Thus we find that after the 
failure of Musat members of the family of Lacon-Unali filled 
all tlie four judicatures of the island (Taramelii, Arch. star. Sard., 
cit. 105). In the continual struggles between Pisa and Genoa 
some of these princes took the side of the latter. In 1 T64 Barisone, 
giudicc of Arborea, was given the title of king of Uic whole 
island by Frederick Burbarossa, but his supremacy was never 
effective. In 1241 Adelasia, heiress of Guliura and Logudoro, 
was married as her third husband to Enzio, the natural son of 
Frederick II., who received the title of king of Sardinia from his 
father, but fell into the hands of the Bolognese in 1249, and 

* Three inscriptions of the middle of this century, set up by the 
dpxuv ZapSrfvlat with the title protospatarius, are illustrated by 
A. Taramelii in Nottxie degli scavi (190b), 123 sciq. ; cf. Archivto 
stortco Sardo (1907), 92 ; and there are a few churclie.s of Uie Byzim- 
tinc period and style, a considerable number of Byzaiiliiie inscrip- 
tions, dedications to Greek .saints, and other traces of the influence 
of tlie Eastern Empire in the island. 

* Some authorities attribute to 774, others to 817, a donation of 
Sardinia to the papacy; we hear of Pope Nicholas 1. sending legates 
m 865 to quell disturbances and check evil practices in the island. 

“ There is no authentic history for the intcrvenine period ; the 
famous “ pergamene d 'Arborea,'^ published by P. Martini in 1863 
at Cagliari, have been shown to be modem forgeries. 
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remsined a pnBoner at Bologna until his death. After this 
the Pisan supremacy of the island seems to have become more 
of a reality, but Arborea remained independent, and after the 
defeat of the Pisans by the Genoese at the naval battle of Meloria 
in 1384 they were obliged to surrender Sassari and Logudoro 
to Genoa, in 1207 Boniface VIU. invested James 11 ., the king 
of Aragon, with Sardinia ; but it was not imtil 1325 that he 
attempted its conquest, nor until 1326 that the Pisans were 
finally driven out of Gagliari, whicii they had fortified in 1 305- 
1307 by the construction of the Torre ^ S. Puncrazio and the 
Torre dell’ EJefante, and which became the seat of the Aragonese 
government. To the Pisan period belong a number of fine 
Romanesque churches, among which may be specially mentioned 
those of Axdara, S. Giusta near Oristonu, La TiinidL di Saccargia 
and Trutalias (see D. Scano, op. dL infra). 

The Aragonese enjoyed at first the assistance of the pudici 
of Arborea, who had remained in power ; but in 1353 war broke 
out between Mariano IV. and the Aragonese, and was 
p^] 5 JSl**** carried on by his daughter Eleonora, wife of Bronca- 
leone Doria of Genoa, until her deatli in 1403. Peter 
IV. had meanwhile in 1353 called together the Cortes (parlia- 
ment) of the three estiites (the nobles, the clergy and the 
representatives of the towns) for the first time after the model 
of Aragon. After 1403 the Aragonese became mostei^ of Arborea 
also. The title of gividice wiis aix)lished and a feudal marquisate 
substituted. The caria de lofm (del luogo) or code of laws issued 
by her was in 1421 extended to the whole island by the cortes 
under the presidency of Alphonso V., who visited Sardinia in 
tliiit yci'ir. In 1478 the marquisate of Oristano was suppressed, 
and hcnrtjforth the island was governed by Spanish viceroys 
with the feudal regime of the great nobles under them, the 
Cortes being convoked once every ten years. Many of the 
churches show characteristic Spanish Late Gothic arcliitccture, 
which survived until a compjiratively recent period. The 
Renaissance had little or no influence on Sardinian architecture 
and culture, 

'I'he island remained a Spanish province until the War of the 
Spanish Succession, when in 1708 Cagliari capitulated to an 
Modem island became Austrian ; the 

hiatoty. quo was confirmed by the peace of Utrecht in 

1713. In 1717, however, Cardinal Alberuni retook 
Cagliari for Spain ; but this state of things was short-lived, for 
in 1720, by the treaty of London, Sardinia passed in exchange 
for Sicily to the dukes of Savoy, to whom it brought the royal 
title. The population was at that time a little over 300,000 ; 
public security and education were alike lacking, and there 
were considerable animosities Ixjtween different parts of the 
island. Matters improved considerably under (Charles Emmanuel 
111 in whose reign of forty-three years (1730-1773) the prosperity 
of tlie island Wiis much increased. The French attacks of 1792- 
1793 were repelled by the inhabitants, Cagliari being unsuccess- 
fully bombiirded by the Frencli fleet, and the refusal by Victor 
Amadeus 111. to grant them certain privileges promised in 
consideration of their bravery led to the revolution of 1 794-1 796. 
in 1799 Charles Emmanuel IV. of Savoy took refuge in Cagliari 
after his expulsion by the French, but soon returned to Italy. 
In 1802 he abdicated in favour of Ills brother Victor Emmanuel L, 
who in 1806 returned to Cagliari and remained there until 1814, 
when he retired, leaving hts brother, Carlo Fchcc, as viceroy. 
Carlo was successful in repressing brigands, but had to deal 
with much distress fron. famine. In 1821 he became king of 
Savoy by the abdication of his brother, and the construction of 
the highroad from Cagliari to Porto Torres was liegun (not 
without opposition on the part of the inhabitants) in 1822. 
Feudalism was abolished in 1836, and in a 8^ complete political 
union with J'iedmont was granted, the viceregal government 
being suppressed, and the Island being divided into three divisions 
of which Cagliari, Sassari and Nuoro were the capitals. General 
A. La Marmora was appointed royal commissioner to supervise 
the transformation to the new regime. 
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SARDIS, more correctly Sardes (al 'lup^is), the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Lydia, the scat of a cotwentus under the 
Roman Empire, and the metropolis of the province Lydia in 
later Roman and B)-2antinc times, was situated in the middle 
Herniu.s valley, at tlie foot of Mt. Tmolus, a steep and lofty spur 
of which formed the citadel. It was about m. S. of the 
llermus. Tht* earliest reference to Sardis is in the Persac of 
Aeschydus (472 B.c.); in the Iliad the name Hyde seems to be 
given to the city ol the Maeonian (i.f. Lydian) (hiefs, and in 
later times Hyde was said to be the older name of Sardis, or the 
name of its citadel. It is, however, more probable that Sardis 
was not the original capital of tfie Maeonians, but that it became 
so amid the clkinges which produced the powerful Lydian empire 
of tlie 8th century B.c. The city was captured by the Cimmerians 
in tlie 7th centuJ7, by the Persiaas and by the Athenians in the 
6th, and by Antiochus the Great at the end of the 3rd century. 

, Once at least, under the emperor d’iberius, in a.d. 17, it was 
1 destroyed by an eartliquuke ; but it was always rebuilt, and 
was one ol the great cities of we.stern Asia Minor till the later 
Byzantine time. As one of tlie Seven ( hurches of Asia, it was 
addressed by the author ol the Apocalypse in terms which seem 
to imply that its population was notoriously soft and faint- 
hearted. Its importance was due, first to its military strength, 
secondly to its situation on an important highw^ay leading Irom 
the interior to the Aegean coast, and thirdly to its commanding 
the wide and fertile plain of the Ilermus. 

The early Lydian kingdom was lar advanced in the industrial 
arts (see Lydia), and Sardis was the cliief seat of its manu- 
factures. The most important of these trades was the manu- 
locture and dyeing of delicate woollen stuffs and carpets. The 
statement tliat the little stream Pactolus which flowed thniugh 
the niarkct-place rolled over golden sands is probably little more 
than a metaphor, due to the wealth of the city to which the 
Grecics of the 6tli century B.c. resorted for supplies of gold ; 
but trade and tlie organization of commerce were the real sources 
of this wealth. After Constantinople became the capital of the 
East a new road system grew up connecting the provinces with 
the capital. Sardis then lay rather apart from the great lines ol 
communication and lost .some of its importance. It still, how- 
ever, retained its titular suprcmac)' and continued to be the 
seat of the metropolitan bisiiop of the province of Lydia, formed 
in A.D. 295. It is enumerated as third, ^tcr Ephesus and bmyma, 
in the li.st of cities of the Thracesian thema given by Constantine 
Porjihyrogenitus in the 10th century ; but in tiic actual history 
of the next four centuries it plays a part very inferior to Magnesia 
ad Sipylum and Philadelplua (see Ala-Shehr), which have 
retained their pre-eminence in the district. The Uermus valley 
began to suffer from the inroads of the Seljuk Turks about the 
end of the nth century ; but the successes of the Greek general 
Philocales in 1118 relieved the district for the time, and the 
ability of the ('.oraneni, together with the gradual decay of the 
Seljuk power, retained it in the Byzantine dominions. 7 he 
country round Sardis was frequently ravaged both by Christians 
and by Turks during the 13th century. Soon after 1301 the 
Seljuk amirs overran the whole of the Hennus and Caystcr 
valleys, and a fort on the citadel of Sardis was handed over to 
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them by treaty in 1306. Finally in 1390 Philadelphia, which 
for some time been an independent Christian city, sur- 
rendered to Sultan Bayezid's mixed army of Ottoman Turks 
and Byzantine Christians, and the Seljuk power in the Hermus 
valley was merged in the Ottoman empire. The latest reference 
to the city of Sardis relates its capture (and probable destruction) 
by Timur in 1402. Its site is now absolutely deserted, except 
that a tiny village, Sart, merely a few huts inhabited by semi- 
nomadic Yuruks, exists beside the Pactolus, and that there is a 
station of the Smyrna & Cassaba railway i m. north of the 
principal ruins. 

The ruins of Sardis, so far as they are now visible, arc chiefly oi 
the Roman time ; but though few ancient sites ofiered better hope 
of results, Uie necessity for heavy initial expenditure was a deterrent 
(f.ff. to H. Scliliemann). On the banks oi tlic Pactolus two columns 
of .1 temple of the Greek period, prolmbly the great temple of Cybele, 
are still standing. More tlian one attempt to excavate thi^. temple, 
the last by G. Dennis in 1882, has been made and prematurely 
brought to an end by lack of funds. In 1904 a few trial pits were 
sunk by M. Mendtd for the Constantinople Museum, and the site 
was ultimately conceded to an American syndicate, for whom 
H. C. Butler of Princeton University undertook the task of ex- 
cavation. The necropolis of the old Lydian city, a vast scries of 
mounds, some of enormous size, lies on the north side of the Hermus, 

4 or 5 m. from Sardis, a htile south of the sacred Gygaean Lake, 
Coloe ; here the Maeonian chiefs, sons, accordir^ to Homer, of the 
lake , were brought to sleep beside their mother. The series of mounds 
is now called Bin Tepe (Thousand Mounds). Several of tlicm have 
been opened by modem excavators, but in every case it was found 
that treasure-seekers of an earlier time had rt^moved any articles 
of value wliicli had been deposited in the sepulchral cliambers. 

See K. Burcsch, A us Lydien (1898) ; G. Radet, La Lvdie (1803) ; 
Kybebe (1908) ; W. M. Ramsay, The Lniters to the Several Churches 
(1904) , and article in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible (1902). (D. G. H.) 

SARDONYX, an ornamental stone much used for seals and 
cameos. It usually consist.s of a layer of sard or carnelian with 
one of milk-white chalcedony, but it may present several alter- 
nating layers of these minerals. The sardonyx is therefore 
simply an onyx in which some of the bands are of sard or 
carnelian : if, however, the latter is present the stone is more 
appropriately called a carnelian onyx.’’ It was considered by 
ancient authorities that a fine Oriental sardonyx should have at 
least three strata — black base, a white intermediate zone and 
a superficial layer of brown or red ; these colours typifying the 
three cardinal virtues — humility (black), chastity (white) and 
modesty or martyrdom (red). The ancients obtained sardonyx 
from India, and the Indian locality, Mount Sardonyx, referred 
to by Ptolemy, is supposed to have been near Broach, where 
agates and camclians are still worked. In the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament, Ex. xxviii. 18, “ sardonyx ” is given in the 
margin as an alternative reading for “ diamond,” the word by 
which the Hebrew yahaUm is usually translated. The stone 
known to the Romans us aegyptilla may have been a kind of 
sardonyx, or perhaps a nicolo, which is an onyx with a thin 
translucent milky layer on the surface. Imitations of sardonyx 
have been made by cementing together two or three stone.s ' 
of the required colours, while baser counterfeits have been pro- 
duced in paste. By coating a .sard or carnelian with sodium 
carbonate and then placing the stone on a rcd-liot iron a white 
layer may be produced, .so that a kind of sardonyx is obtained 
(sec Carnelian). Most of the modern sardonyx is cut from 
South American agate, modified in colour by artificial treatment. 
(See Agate ; Gem.) 

SARDOU, VICTORIBN (1831-1908), French dramatist, was 
bom in Paris on the 5th of September 1831. The Sardous were 
settled at Le Connet, a vill^e near C'annes, where they owned 
an estate, planted with olive trees. A night’s frost killed all 
the trees and the family was ruined. Victorian’s father, Antoine 
Ldandre Sardou, came to Paris in search of employment. He 
was in succession a book-keeper at a commercial establishment, 
a professor of book-keeping, the head of a provincial school, then 
a private tutor and a schoolmaster in Paris, besides editing 
grammars, dictionaries and treatises on various subjects. With 
all these occupations, he hardly succeeded in making a livelihood, 
and when he retired to his native country, Victorien was left on 
his own resources. He had begunyttud^ng medicine, but had 


to desist for want of funds. He taught French to foreign pupils ; 
he also gave lessons in Latin, history and mathematics to 
students, and wrote articles for cheap encyclopaedias. At the 
same time he was trying to make headuray m the literary world. 
His talents had been encouraged by an old bas-bleu, Mme de Bawl, 
who had published novels and enjoyed some reputation in 
days of the Restoration. But she could do little for her protegi. 
Victorien Sardou made efforts to attract the attention of Mile 
Rachel, and to win her support by submitting to her a drama, 
La Reine Ulfra, founded on an old Swedish chronicle. A play of 
his. La Taveme des itudiants, was produced at the C)d6on on the 
ist of April 1854, but met with a stormy reception, owing to a 
rumour that the debutant had been instructed and commissioned 
by the government to insult the students. La Taveme was 
withdrawn after five nights. Another drama by Sardou, Bernard 
Palissy, was accepted at the same theatre, but the arrangement 
was cancelled in consequence of a change in the management. A 
Canadian play, Fleur de Liane, would have been produced at the 
Ambigu but for the death of the manager. Le Bossu, which he 
wrote for Charles Albert Fechter, did not satisfy the acLcr; 
and when the play was successfully produced, the nominal 
authorship, by some unfortunate arrangement, had been 
transferred to other men. M. Sardou submitted to Adolphe 
Montigny (Lemoine-Montigny), manager of the Gymnase, a play 
entitled Paris d Venvers, which contained the love scene, after- 
wards so famous, in Nos Intimes. Montigny thought fit to consult 
Eug^e Scribe, who was revolted by the scene in question. 

Sardou felt the pangs of actual want, and his misfortunes 
culminated in an attack of typhoid fever. He was dying in his 
garret, surrounded with his rejected manuscripts. A lady who 
was living in the same house unexpectedly came to his assistance. 
Her name was Mile de Brecourt. She had theatrical connexions, 
and was a special favourite of Mile D^jazet. She nursed him, 
cured him, and, when he was well again, introduced him to her 
friend. Then fortune began to smile on the author. It is true 
that Candide, the first play he wrote for Mile D^jazet, was 
stopped by the censor, but Les Premieres Armes de Figaro, 
Monsieur Garat, and Les Pres Saint Gervais, produced almost 
in succession, had a splendid run, and Les Pattes de mouche 
(i860: afterwards anglicized as A Scrap of Paper) obtained 
a similar success at the Gymnase. Fedora (1882) was written 
expressly for Sarah Bernhardt, as were many of his later plays. 
He soon ranked with the two undisputed leaders of dramatic 
art, Augicr and Duma.s. He lacked the powerful humour, the 
eloquence and moral vigour of the former, the passionate convic- 
tion and pungent wit of the latter, but he was a master of clever 
and easy flowing diabgue. He adhered to Scribe’s constructive 
methods, which combined the three old kinds of comedy — the 
comedy of character, of manners and of intrigue— with the 
drame bourgeois, and blended the heterogeneous elements into a 
compact body and living unity. He was no less dexterous 
in handling his materials than his master had been before him, 
and at the siime time opened a wider field to social satire. He 
ridiculed the vulgar and selfish middle -class person in Nos 
Intimes ()86i ; anglicized as Peril), the gay old bachelors in 
LesVieux Garmons (1^6 ^),tht modem Tartufes in Seraphinei iS6^), 
the rural element in Nos Sons Villageois (1866), old-fashioned 
customs and antiquated political beliefs in Les Ganaches (1862), 
the revolutionary spirit and those who thrive on it in Rabagas 
(1872) and Le Roi Garotte (1872), the tlien threatened divorce 
laws in Divorcotis (1880). 

He struck a new vein by introducing a strong historic element 
in some of his dramatic romances. Thus he borrowed Theodora 
(1884) from Byzantine annals, La Maine (1874) from Italian 
chronicles, La Duchesse d'Athenes from the forgotten records ol 
medieval Greece. Patrie (1869) is founded on the rising of the 
Dutch guem at the end of the 16th century. I'he scene of La 
SoreiSre (1904) was laid in Spain in the i6th century. The 
French Revolution furnished him with three plays, Les Merveil- 
leuses, 7 'hermidor (1891) and Robespierre (1902). The last 
named was written expressly for Sir Henry Irving, and produced 
at the Lyceum theatre, as was Dante (1903). The imperial 
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epoch was revived in U Tosca » (1887) and Madatne Saw Gene ’ 
(1893). Later plays were U Piste (1905) and Le Drame des | 
pmsons (1907). In many of these plays, however, it was too > 
obvious that a thin varnish of historic learning, acquired for the 
purpose, had been artificially laid on to cover modem thoughts 
and feelings. But a few — Patrie and La Haine ( 1 874), for instance 
—exhibit a tme iasight into the strong passions of past ages. 

M. Sardou married his benefactress, Mile de Brecourt, but 
eight years later he became a widower, and soon after the revolu- , 
tion of 1870 was married a second time, to Mile Souli6, the 1 
daughter of the erudite Eudore Soulie, who for many years 
superintended the Mus^ de Versailles. He was elected to the 
French Academy in the room of the ^t Joseph Autran (1813- 
1877), and took his seat on the 22nd of May 1878. He died at 
Paris on the 8th of November 1908. 

S<T L. Labour, Trots Th^res (1880) ; Brander Matthews, Fremh 
Dramatists (New York, 1881) ; R. Doumic, Lcrtvains d'auiourd'hut 
(Pans, 1805) ; F. Sarcoy, Quatanie Ans dt ihedtre (vol. vi., 1901). 


SARGASSO SEA, a tract of the North Atlantic Ocean, covered 1 
with floating seaweed (Sargassumf originally named sargaco ' 
by the Portuguese). This tract is bounded approximately 
by 25 and 30*’ N. and by 38° and 60® W., but its extent varies , 
according to winds and ocean currents. By these agencies the ! 
weed is carried ano massed together, the original source of 
supply being probably the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
(see Algak). Similar circumstances lead to the existence of 
other similar tracts covered with floating weed, e.g. in the solitarv' 
part of tile Pacific Ocean, north of the Hawaiian islands, between 
30 and 40 N. and lietween 150° and 180** W. There is a smaller 
tract S.E. of New Zealand, and along a belt of the southern 
ocean extending from the Falkland Islands, south of Africa and 
south-west of Australia, similar floating banks of weed are 
encountered. 'The Sargasso Sea was discovered by Columbu.s, 
who on his first voyage was involved in it for about a fortnight. 
Ihe widely credited possibility of ships l.»ecoming embedded in 
the weed, and being unable to escape, is disproved by the expedi- 
tion of the ‘‘Michael Sars,’^ under the direction of Sir John 
Murray and the Norwegian government, in 1910, which found the 
surface covered with weed only in patches, not continuously. 

SARGENT, JOHN SINGER (1856- ), American artist, 

son of a distinguished Boston physician, was liorn at Florence, 

I tidy, on the 12th of January 1856. He was educated in Italy 
and Germany, and in 1874 entered the atelier of Carolus-Duran 
in Paris. He received an “ honourable mention ” in the .Salon 
of 1878 for his “ En route pour la peche,” and in 1881 a second 
class medal for his “ Portrait of a Young Lady (made famous 
by Henr>' James's appreciation). In 1886 his “ Carntition, Lily, 
Lily, Rose,” exhibited at the Royal Academy, was bought for 
the Chanirey Bequest. He rapidly became known in Lmdon 
as a brilliant portrait painter, and year by year his Academy 
portraits were the leading features of it.s exbibitioas. lliougii 
of the French school, and American by birth, it is as a British 
artist tliat he won fame by his vogue as the mo.st .sought-after 
portrait painter of the day, his sitters including the men and 
women of greatest distinction in the litcrar>% artistic and social 
life of Europe and .\merica. While best known, and consequently 
busily employed, as a portrait painter, he had at the same time 
a disposition towards other, and c.spei'uilly decorative work ; 
his paintings of Brittany, Venice and Eastern scenes are less 
known, but his labour of love, the ornate decorations for the 
Boston public library (completed in 1903). “ 'Fhe Pageant of 
Religion, shows the other side of his genius. Among his 
pictures in public galleries not already mentioned ore “ El 
Jaleo (exhibited 1882), in the Boston Art Museum ; “ La 
^rmencita,” in the Luxembourg; “Coventry Patmore,” in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London ; and “ Henry Marquand “ 
(1887), in the Metropolitan Muwum, New York. He was elected 
an A.R.A, in 1894, and R.A. in 1897 ; he was the recipient of 
various medals of honour, and was made a member of the chief 
artistic societies of Europe and America. 

opera for the mu^ic of Puccini (Rome, nth Jan. 
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8 AROON, more correctly Sarru-Kinu {“ the legitimate king,’’ 
Sargon being a hybrid formation from the Semitic sar and die 
Sumerian gma, “ established “), an Assyrian general who, 
on the death of Shalmaneser IV., during the siege of Samaria, 
seized the crown on the 12th of Tebet 722 b.c. He claimcal 
to be the descendant of the early kings, and accordingly assumed 
the name of a famous king of Babylonia who had reigned about 
3000 yearn before him. His first achievement was the capture 
of Samaria, 27,200 of its inhabitants lieing carried into captivity 
Meanwhile Babylon had revolted under a Chaldaeun prince 
Merodach-boladan, who maintained his power there for twelve 
years. In 720 b.c. Yahu-bihdi of Hamath led Arpad, Damu.scui 
and Palestine into revolt : thi.s was .suppressed , and the Philistines 
and Egyptians were defeated at Raphia (mod. er-Rafa). In 
719 Sargon defeated the Minni to the east of Armenia, and 
m 717 overthrew the combined forces of the Hittites and Moschi 
(Old Testament Meshech). The Hittite cit\' of Curchemish was 
placed under an Assyrian governor, and its trwle passed into 
Assyrian hands. The following year Sargon was attackwl by u 
great conft^eracy of the northern nation.s- Ararat, the Moschi, 
libareni. &c. — and in the course of the campaign marched intd 
the land of the Medes in the direction of the Caspian. In 715 b.c. 
the Minni were defeated, and one of their chiefs, Davuku or 
Duiukku (Deioces). transported to Hamath. In 714 b.c. the 
army of Rusas of Ararat wus annihilated, and a year later five 
MHian chiefs, including Arbaku (Arbaces) became tributur\-. 
Cilicia and the Tibareni also submitted as well as the city' of 
Malaria, eastern Cappadocia being annexed to the Assyrian 
Empire. A league was now formed IxTween Mcrodach-baladan 
and the princes of the west, but before the confederates could 
move, an Assy'rian army wus sent against Ashdod,and Edom. 
Moab and Judah submitted to Sargon;^ who was thus free to turn 
his attention to Babylonia, and Mcroduch-haladan was accord 
ingly driven from Babylon, where Sargon was crowned king. 
Shortly' after this Sargon sent a statue of himself to Cyprus and 
annexed the kingdom of Commagene. He was murdered in 
705 B.C., probably in the palace he had built at Diir-Sargina, 
now Khorsabad, which was excavated by }\ E. Botta. (A. H. S.) 

a town of Persia, in the pri)\’ince of Mazundaran, 
on the left bank ()f the Tejen river, 80 m. S.VV'. of Astarabad. 

1 op. 10,000. It is the seat of the governor of Mazandaran, and 
has post and telegraph ofliecs. The town i.s picturesque but very 
unhealthy, has stone-puved streets and houses built of brick 
and covered with green and red glazed tiles. 

SARIPUL, or Sirjpul, a town and khanate of Afghan 
Turkestan. The town lies 100 m. S.\^^ of Balkh ; estimated 
pop. 18,000, Two-thirds of the people are IJzbegs and the rest 
Hazaras. The khanate, which lies between Balkh and Maimana, 

IS one of the “ four domains ” which were in dispute between 
Bokhara and Kabul, and were allotted to the Afghans by the 
Anglo-Russian boundary agreement of 1873. 

SARIPUTTA, one of tlie two principal disciples of Golumu 
the Buddha. He was born in the middle of the 6th century 
B.C. at Nftla, a village irt the kingdom of Magadha, the modern 
Behar, just south of the Ganges and a little east of where Patna 
now stands. His personal name wa.s Upatissa ; the name of 
his father, who was u brahmin, is unknown ; his mother s name 
was Sari, and it was by the epithet or nickname of Sfiriputta 
(riiat IS “ sari’s son ”), that he was best known. He had three 
sisters, dl of whom subsequently entered the Buddhist Order. 
When still a young man he devoted himself to the religious life, 
and followed at first the system taught by Safijayu of the 
Belattha clan. A summary of the philosophical po.sition of 
this teacher has been pre.served in the Dialoirue called The 
Perfect A ® 


According to tlii-s account hih main tendency was to avoid com- 
mitting himself to any decided conclusion on any one of the numerous 
points then di.scu^d so eagerly among the cUnsmen in the vaUey 
ol the Ganges. Early in the Buddhist movement S&riputta had a 
wmversation with one of the men who had just joined it ; aiul the 
liuddhist qnoted to him tin- now famous stanza, " Of all the Ihin/' . 
that proceed from a cause, the Buddha the cause hath told ; and he 
teUs too how each shall come to an end— such alone is the word of 
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them by treaty in i^o6, FinHilly ftwad I^^ta 

hod for some time been an inde'' ^^bnission, and were rc- 
, j ^ e tT -j* • wpidly attained to mastery in 

rendered to Sultan Bayczid*s mj; and is declared to have 
and Byzantine Christians, and tti. He was present at a dialogne 
valley was merged in tlie Ottomierer named Aggivtfssana on the 
to the city of Sardis relates its c of that discourse he attained 

bj Tk,» ta I- i;' x?«if Si'SK'^S: 

that a tiny village, hart, l)CL^)re prominent disciples. One whole 
nomadic Yuruks, exists besiiore called after his name. A number 
Station of the Smyrna preserved m the Songs of the UUUrs 
nrinr>inul mine l>o«nis ill the Sutta Nio&ta is based on 

principal rmni. ^ Buddha. Asoka the Great, in his 

The rums oi batdis, *9ju, Buddhists the study of seven passages 
the Roman time; biU u for Uieir eapccizd beauty. One of these 
of results, the necesamr iJpatissa, and this poem may be the passage 
{e.g. to H. bchliemaiiaj, end approachiug, he went home, and died 
of a of the GjjC/ie death of the Buddha, that is, approximately 

art* still stan<hnt^>^.repj^ted with great ceremony, and tin* ashes 
I 4 burial-mound. An insciibed casket in such a 

oronglit to an ena ,pc,ied by Cunningliam in February 1.S51 con- 
sunk by M. Mead;, these ashes wliich had been removed to that 

wa.s^ummately opinion by Asoka. 

Butler — -fUf. Vilr^Vi 


H. C. 
cavatlon. 


The 


*. — For the birth, death, cremation and relics, Bee 


an, Bhilsa Topes (London, 1854) ; Rhys Davids and 
!r?sr e yuflw Chwang (London, 1904, 1905). For 

A I ; . . * *J^icr and sisters. Therl Geithu^ ed. R. Pischel (London, 
K irn wstrl Kr ‘'ouvcfsion Khys D.'ivids and H. Oldenbcrg, Vtnava 
nAsT t. 144-151. For attainment of Arahatship, 

Maiihima Nikaya (London, 1888), i. 501. 

(T. W. R. D.) 


of valued ^ small island of the ('hannel Islands, 7 m. K. of 
Si-e Ky, much visited on account of its magnificent cliff' 
£md caves. It is 3 ni, long from M. to S. and 14 m. in 
breadth. Area, 1274 acres ; pop. (1901) 504. It is 
■^ed into two unequal parts, known as Great Sark (the more 
®Whem) and Little Sark, connected by the Couple, a lofty 
^iimus so narrow at tlie summit that it bears only a roadway, 
Artificially built up, and flanked by a precipice on either side. 
Uany islets and detached rocks lie off the coast ; Brechou 
Island to the west is large enough to have a few fields and a 
house upon it. Some of the rocks are very fine, such as the 
four lofty flat-topped pillars called the Autelets (altars). 

The harlKJur ol Sark lies on the east coast, a tiny cUff-bouiid bay 
inotrctcd by a breakwater, communicating with the luUirior only 
through twii tunnels, one of which is modern, while the other dates 
from 1388. The harbour is called Creux. This is a term of common 
use in tile Chaunel Islands, applying primarily to natural funuels or 
pits, but extended also to clefts aucii as that which forms the harbour. 
The Creux du Derrible (Old French, a downfall of rocks) is a wide 
shall opening from the summit ol the cliff and coiumunicating with 
the soa through a double cave, through which tlie soa rcuuies at 
high water. Of tlie many maiestic caverns in the cUffs tlie Boutiques 
and the Gouliots, both on the west coast of Great Sark, may be 
spt^ciaUy mentioned. The marine fauna is very nch. On Gn^al 
Surti are the majority of the houses, the church, and the seigneurte 
or manor-house. An anciciit mill stands at the summit of the island 
(375 ft.). Agriculture and fishing are carried on. In Little Sark 
a disused shaft marks a hilvci-imne, worked in 1835, but soon 
abandoned. The island is included in the bailiwick of Guernsey, 
but has a court of Justice of feudal character, the officers being 
appointed by the seigneur. 

BABLAT, a town of south-westem France, capital of an 


arrondifi^eraent in the department of Dordogne, 44 m. £. by 
N. of Bergerac on the railway to Aurillac. Pop. (iqo6) town 
4018, commune 6195. The town grew up round a monastery 
founded in the 8th ccntuiy and early in the 14th century became 
the seat of a bishopric which was suppressed in 1790. The former 
cathedral and abbey-church preserves interesting architecture of 
the Romanesque and later periods and remarkable wood-carving 
of the 1 5th century. There is also a curious pyramidical structure 
of the 13 th century^, which was probably used as a burial-place. 
The house wliere Etienne de la Bo^tie (d. 1563), the moralist, 
was bom, and other houses in the (lOthic and Renaissance 
styles are to be seen. La Bo 4 tie has a statue in the town. There 
is a large trade in cattle. Distilling, the manufacture of tm- 
boxes, and the preparation ol truffl^, p&t6s dc foie gms and 
other delicacies and of nut-oil ore carried on ; there are coal and 


iron mines, and stone-quarries in the vicinity. 

SAHMATAA, or Sauromatar (the second form is mostly 
used by the earlier Greek writers, the other by the later Greeks 


and the Romans), a people whom Herodotus (iv. 21. 117) puto 
on the eastern boundary of Scythia (q.v.) beyond the T^ais 
(Don). He says expressly that they were not pure Scythians, 
but, being descended from young Scythian men and Ainazons, 
spoke an impure dialect and allowed their women to take port 
in war and to enjoy much freedom. Later writers call some of 
them the “ woman-ruled Sarmatae.” Hippocrates (De Aere, 
&c., 24) classes them as Scythian. From this we may infer that 
Urey spoke a language cognate with the Scythic. The greater 
part of the barbarian names occurring in the inscriptions of 
Olbia, Tanais and Panticapaeum are supposed to be Sarmatian, 
and as they have been well explained from the Iranian language 
now spoken by the Ossetes of the Caucasus, these are supposed 
to be the representatives of the Sarmatac and can be shown 
to have a direct connexion with the Alani {q.v.). one of their 
tribes. By the 3rd century b.c. the Sarmatae appear to have 
supplanted the Scythspr oper in the plains of south Russia, where 
tliey remained dominant until the Gothic and Hnnnish invasions. 
Their chief divisions were the Rhoxolani (^.r.), the lazyges 
(^.w.), with whom the Romans had to deal on the Danube and 
Theiss, and the Alani. The term Sarmatia is applied by later 
writers to as much as was known of what is now Russia, includ- 
ing all that which the older authorities call Scythia, the latter 
name being transferred to regions farther east. Ptolemy gives 
maps of European and Asiatic Sarmatia. (E. H . M.) 

SARlftENTOSE (Lat. sarmentum, twigs), a botanical term 
for plants producing long runners. 

SARNEM, the capital of tlie western half (or Obwalden) of 
the Swiss canton of Unterwalden. It stands 1558 ft. above sea- 
level, at the north end of the lake of Samen (3 sq. m. in extent) 
and on Uie river Aa. Pop. (1900) 3949. It has a large parish 
church and two convents. In the archives is preserved the 
famous MS. known from the colour of its binding as the Whiir 
Book of Sarnen, which contains one of the earliest known versions 
of the Tell legend (see Tei.l). Samen is a station on the Briinig 
Railway, being 4i m. from Aipnachstad, its port on the lake of 
Lucerne. (W. A. B. c.) 

SARMIA, a town and port of entry, Ontario, Canada, capital 
of I^imbton county, 55 m. N.E. of Detroit, on the left bunk of 
the river St CJair, Pop. (1901) 8176. It is on the Grand I'nink 
and Lake Erie & Detroit River railways, and is a port of call 
for steamers plying on the Great Lakes. It contains a large 
oil-refincry which handles the greater part of the product of 
the Ontario oil region. The Grand I'nink railway crosses the 
river at this point by the St Clair tunnel, 6025 ft. long or, includ- 
ing the approaches, 2^ m., which connects the town with the 
American city of Port Huron (Michigan). 

SARNO (anc. Sanvus), a town of Campania, Italy, in the 
province of Sjilemo, 15 m. N.E, from that city and 30 m. E. 
of Naples by the main railway. Pop. (1901)15,130 (town), 
19,192 (commune). It lie.s at the foot of the Apennines, 92 ft. 
above sca-levcl, near the sources of the Samo (anc. Sarnti^), a 
stream connected by canal with Pompeii and the sea. Samo 
has the mins of a medieval castle, which belonged to Count 
Francesco Coppola, who took an important part in the con- 
spiracy of the barons against Ferdinand of Aragon in 1485. 
Walter of Brienne is buried in the ancient church of S. Maria 
delia Fooe rebuilt in 1701. Paper, cotton, silk, linen and 
hemp are manufactured. The travertine whi<i forms round the 
springs of the Samo was used even at Pompeii as building 
material. Before its incorporation with the domains of the crown 
of Naples Samo gave its name to a countship held in succession 
by the Orsini, Cappola, Suttavilla and Colonna families. 

6ARONNO, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Milan, from which city it is distant 13 m. N.N.W. by rail. Pop. 
(1901) 8729 (town), 9533 (commune). The pilgrimage church 
of the I^donna dei Miracoli, begun in 149B by Vincenzo dell’ 
Orto, has a dome of rich architecture externally ; the campanile 
dates from 1516, the rest of the church is later. Internally it 
is decorated with fine frescoes by Gaodenzio Ferrari, representing 
a concert of angels, while those in the choir are by Bernardino 
Luini and are among his finest works (see F. Malaguzzi Valeri 
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in Rassegna d'artf, 1904, 69). The place is well known for its 
gingerbread (amareUi) and is also a manufacturing town. It is 
situated on one of the lines (Ferrovia Nord) from Milan to Como, 
and has branch lines to Scregno, Busto Arsizio and Varese. 

SARDS, in Babylonian numeration, the number 3600, i.f. 
60 times 60. In astronomy and chronology, a remarkable 
period of iS years and 10 or iz days, at the end of which every 
eclipse of the sun or moon recurs with little change as regards 
the time and the character of the eclipse. It is supposed to nave i 
afforded in ancient times the principal method of predicting 
eclipses (see Eclipse). 

sarpedOn, in Greek legend, son of Zeus and Laodameia, 
Lycian prince and hero of the Trojan war. He fought on the side 
of the Trojans, and after greatly distin^ishing himself by his 
bravery, was slain by Patrodus. A terrible struggle took place 
for the possession of his body, until Apollo rescu^ it from the 
Greeks, and by the command of Zeus washed and cleansed it, 
anointed it with ambrosia, and handed it over to Sleep and Death, 
by whom it was conveyed for burial to Lyciu, where a sanctuary 
(Sarpedoneum) was erected in honour of the fallen hero. Virgil 
(Afft. i. 100) knows nothing of the removal of the lx>dy to Lyriu. 
in later tradition, Sarpedon was the son of Zeus and h)umpa and 
the brother of Minos. Having been expelled from Crete by the 
latter, he and hLs comrade.s sailed for Asia, where he finally became 
king ol Lycia. Euripides {RhesuSy 29) confuses the two .Sar|>edons. 

Sec Homer, liiad, v. 471), xii. agi, xvi. /(Hi-hHi; ApoJlodorus 
ill. I , a ; Appiau, Beli. cw. iv. 78 ; Herodotus i. 1 73, with 
Rawliiisuu’s notes. 

SARPI, PAOLO (1552-1623), Venetian patriot, scholar and 
churcli refonner, was bom at Venice, on the 14th of Augu.st 
1552, and wa.** tlie son of a small trader, who left him an orphan 
at an early age. Notwithstanding the opposition of his relatives, 
he entered the order of the Servi di Maria, a minor Augu.slinian 
congregation of Florentine origin, at the age of thirteen. He 
assumed the name of Paolo, b)' which, with the epithet Servilay 
he wa.s alway.s known to his contemporaries. In 1570 he sustained 
no fewer than three hundred and eighteen theses at a disputation 
in Mantua, with such applause that the duke made him court 
theologijui. Sarpi spent four years at Mantua, applying himself 
to mathematics and tlie Oriental languages. After leaving 
Mantua, he repaired to Milan, where he enjoyed the protection 
of Girdinal Borromeo, but was soon transferred by hi.s superiors 
to Venice, as professor of pliiJosophy at the Servite convent. 
In 1579 he wa.s sent to Rome on business connected w'ith the 
reform of hi.s order, which occupied him several years, and brought 
him into intimate relations with three successive popes, as well 
as the grand inquisitor and other persons of influence. Having 
successfully terminated the affairs entru.sted to him, he returned 
to Venice in 1588, and pas.sed the next seventeen years in study, 
occasionally interrupted by the part he was compelled to take 
in the internal disputes of his community. In 1601 he was 
recommended by the Venetian senate for the small bi.shopric of 
Caorle, but the papal nuncio, who wished to obtain it for a 
protege of his own, informed the pope tliat Sarpi denied the 
immortality of the soul, and hud controverted the authority of 
Aristotle. .An attempt to procure another small bishopric in 
the following year also failed, (dement VIJJ. professing to have 
taken umiiruge at Sarpi’s extensive correspondence with learned 
heretics, but more probably determined to tljwart the desires of 
the liberal rulers of Venice. The sense of injurt’, no doubt, 
contributed to exasperati Sarpi's feelings towards tlie court of 
Rome. For the time, liowevcr, he tranquilly pursued his studies, 
writing those notes on Vieta wluch establish his proficiency in 
mathematics, and a metaphysical treatise now lost, which, if 
Foscarini’s acc(junt of it may be relied upon, anticipated the 
sensationalism of Locke. His anatomical pursuits probably date 
from a somewhat earlier period. They illustrate his versatility 
and tliirst for knowledge, but arc far from possessing the import- 
ance ascribed to them by his disciples. His claim to have 
anticipated Harvey’s discovery rests on no better authority than 
a memorandum, probably copied from Caesaipinus or Harvey 
himself, with whom, as well as with Bacon and Gilbert, he | 


maintained a correspondence. The only physiologica] discovery 
which can be safely attributed to him is that of the contractility 
of the iris. It must be remembered, howe\’er, that his treatises 
on scientific subjects are lost, and only known from imperfect 
abstracts. 

Clonent died in March 1605 ; and Paul V. assumed the tiara 
with the resolution to strain papal prerogative to the uttermost. 
At the same time Venice was adopting measures to restrict it still 
further. The right of the secular tribunals to take cognizance 
of the offences of ecclesiastics had lieen asserted in two remark- 
able cases ; and the scope of two ancient laws of the city of 
Venice, forbidding the foundation of diurches or ecclesiusticul 
congregations witliout tlie consent of tlie state, and the acquisition 
of property by priests or religious bodies, had been extended over 
the entire territory of the republic. Jn Junuaiy' 1606 the papal 
nuncio delivered a brief demanding the unconditional submission 
of the Venetians. Tlie senate having promised prgteetion to all 
ct'cJesiastics who should in this emergency aid the republic by 
their counsel, Sarpi presented a memoir, pointing out that the 
threatened censures might be met in two wu)S'' dc facto, by 
prohibiting their publication, and de jure, by au appeal to a 
general council. The document was received with universal 
applause, and Sarpi was immediately made canonist and theo- 
logical counsellor to the republic. \\'hcn in the following April 
the last hopes of accommodation were di.spclled by Pauls ex- 
communication of the Venetians and his attempt to lay their 
dominions under an interdict, Sarpi entered with the utmost 
cnerg}' into the controversy. He prudently began by republishing 
the anti-papal opinions of the. famou.s canonist Gensou. In an 
anonymous tract published shorllv afterwards (Rtsposta di un 
Ihitore in Tcologia) he laid down principles which struck at the 
very root of the pope’s authority in secular things. I’his book 
was promptly put upon tlic Index, and the rcpublication of 
Genson w'as attacked by Bellurmine with a severity which obliged 
Sarpi to reply in an Apologia. 'J'he Constderazioni sulk censure 
and the Ttaiiaio delV interdetto, the latter partly prepared under 
his direction by other theologians, speedily followed. Numerous 
other pamphlets appeared, in.spired or controlled by Sarpi, who 
had received the further appointment of censor over all that 
should be written at Venice in defence of the republic. Never 
before in a religious controversy hud Uie appeal been made so 
exclusively to reason and history ; never belore had an ecclesi- 
astic of his eminence maintained the subjection of the clergy to 
the state, and disputed the pope’s right to employ spiritual 
censures, except under rc.strictions whiJi virtually abrogated it. 
Material arguments were no longer at the pope’s disposal. The 
Venetian clergy, a few religious (»rder.s exi cpted, disregarded the 
interdict, and discharged their functions a.s usual. The Catholic 
powers refused to be drawn into the quarrel. At length (April 
1607) a compromise was arranged through tlie mediation of the 
king of France, which, while salving over the pope's dignity, con- 
ceded the pennts at issue. The great victory, however, w'us not 
HO much the defeat of the papal pretensions as the dunuiistration 
that interdicts and excommunications lost tbeir force. 
Even this was not wholly satisfactoiy^ to Sarpi, who longed for 
the toleratirm of I^ote.stant worship in Venice, and had hoped 
for a separation from Home and the e.stablishment of a Venetian 
free church by which the decrees of tlie council of Trent would 
have been rejected, and in which the Bible would have been an 
open book. The republic rewarded her (hampion with the 
further distinction of state counsellor in jurisprudence, and, 
a unique mark of confidence, the liberty of access to the state 
archives. These honours exasperated his adversaries to the 
uttermost On the 5th of October he was attacked by a band of 
assassins and left for dead, but the wounds were not mortal. 
The bravos found a refuge in Uic papal territories. Their chief, 
Pom^ declared that he had been moved to attempt the murder 
by his zeal for religion, a degree of piety and sdf-sacrifice which 
seems incredible in a bankrupt oil-merchant. “ Agnosco stylum 
Curiae Romanac,” Sarpi himself pleasantly said, when his 
surgeon commented upon the r^ged and inartistic character 
I of the wounds, and the justice of the observation is as 
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incontestubie ^ ^it. 


The only question can be as to the 

incontesuioic «« , , y 

degree of complicity of Pope J uu 

• Mf ^an>i's life was spent peacefully in his cloister, 
The rem^^^l® continued to be formed, arid he occasion- 

though >■> l^"8land. When not engaged in 

ally ^ he devotetl himself to scientific studies, and 

framin^ stftte p I Machiavellian tract cm the funda- 

milnS maxims (d VcncUan policy {Opinione come dehba govemarsi la 
Vewsta), used by his adversaries to blacken his memory, 
isSndoVbtcilly not his. It has^n attributed to a certain Gradenigo. 
\or did he complete a rc})ly which he had been ordered to prepare to 
the Sgwtimo della liherU venda, which he perhaps found unanswer- 
able ^In lOio aj>|Jcarod his History of Ecclesiastical Benefices^ in 
which " aiys Kicci, " he purged the church of the defilement intro- 
duced by .spunous decretals." In ibii he assailed another abuse by 
his tr(rati.se on the right of asylum claimed for churches, which was 
imnicfliately placed on the Index. In 1615 a dispute between the 
Venetian government anrl the Inquisition respecting the prohibition 
of a book led him to write on the history and procedure of the 
VeiMdian Inquisition ; and in 1619 his chief literary work, the History 
of the Council of Trento was printed at London under the name of 
I’letro Soave Polano, an an^ram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. The 
editor, Marco Antonio de Dominis, has been accused of falsifying the 
(ext, but a comparison with a MS. correctcrl by Sai^ii himself shows 
that the alterations are both unnecessary anrl unimportant. This 
memorable book, together with the rival and apologetic history by 
Cardinal Pallavicini, is minutely cnticized by Ranke {History of the 
I 'opes, appendix No. 3), who tests the veracity of both writers by 
examining the use they have respectively made of tlicir MS. materials. I 
'll 10 result is not highly favourable to cither ; neither can be taxed 
with deliberate falsification, but both have coloured and suppressed, 
riicy write as advocates rather than historians, l^anke rates the 
literary qualities of Sarin's work very highly. Sarpi never acknow- 
ledged his authorship, and baffled all the efforts of the prince do 
Cond^ to extract the secret from him. He survived the publication 
four years, dying on the 15th of January 1(123, lalxiuring for his 
country to the Is^t. The day before his death he had dictated three 
repUes to questions on affairs of state, and his last words were 
" Esto porpotua." His jiosthumous History of the Interdict was 
printed at Venice the year after his death, with the disguised imprint 
of Lyons. 

Great light has been thrown upon Saipi’s real belief and the 
motives of his conduct by the letters of Christoph von Dohna, envoy 
of Christian, prince of Anhalt, to Venice, pubhslied by Moritz Ritter 
in the Brief e und Aden sur Geschichte des dretssigfdhrigen Krieges, 
vol. ii. (Munich, 1874). Sarpi told Dolma that lie greatly disliked 
saying mass, and celebrated it as .seldom as possible, but that he was 
compelled to do so, as ho would otherwise seem to admit tlm validity 
of the papal prohibition, and thus betray the cause of Venice. This 
supplies the key to his whole behaviour ; he was a patriot lirst and a 
reugious reformer afterwards. He was " rooted in what Diodati 
described to Dohna as ** the most dangerous maxim, that God does 
not regard externals so long as the mind and heart are right before 
Sarpi had another maxim, which he thus formulated to 
Dohna ; Le falsitd non dico mai mai, ma la irritd nofi a ogntmo. 
It must further bo considcjrcd that, though Sarjii admired the 
English prayer-book, he was neither Anglican, Lutheran nor 
Calvinist, and might have found it riifhcult to accommodate himself 
to any Protestant church. On the whole, the omnion of Le Courayer, 
'* qu’il ^tait Catholique on gros ct quelque fois Protestant on detail," 
seems not altogether groundless, though it can no longer be accepted 
as a satisfactory summing up of the question. His scientific attain- 
ments must have been gr^l. Galileo would not have wasted 
his time in corresponding with a man from whom he could learn 
nothing ; and, though Sarpi did not, as has b<*cn assorted, invent the 
tele8Coi)e, he immo<liat(;ly turned it to practical account by con- 
struetiug a map of the moon. 

Sarpix life was written by his enthusiastic disciple. Father 
Fulgonzio Micanzio, whose work is meagre and uncritical. Bianclii- 
(Siovinl’s biography (iH3(i) is greatly marred by digressions, and is 
inferior in some re8|>ectM to that by Arabella Georgina Campbell 
(1809), which is enriched by numerous references to MSS. unknown 
to Bianchi-Giovini. T. A. Trollope*a Paul the Pope and Paul the 
Friar (i8oi| is in the main a more abstract of Biaiiclii-Giovini, but 
adds a spirited account of the conclave of Paul V. The incidents 
of the Venetian dispute from day to day arc related in the con- 
temporary diaries jiublished by Enneo Comet (Vienna, 1859). 
Giusto Fontanini's iffena arcana della vita di Pietro Sarpi (iSOs), a 
bitter libel, is nevertheless important for the letters of Sarpi it 
contains, as Griselini^s Memorie e aneddote (1760) is from the autnor's 
access to Sarpi *s unpublished writings, afterwards unfortunately 
destroyed by fire. Foscarini's History of Venetian Lite/rainve is 
important on the^iame account. Sarpi's memoirs on state afiairs 
remain in the Venetian archives. Portions of his correspondence 
have been printed at various times, and inedited letters irom him 
are of frequent occurrence in public libraries. The King's library in 
the British Museum has a valuable collection of tracts in the Inteimct 
controversy, formed by Consul SmitiL 


[In addition to the above works see Balan, Fra Paolo Sarpi 
(Venice, 1887) and Pascolato, Fra Paolo Sarpi (Milan, 1893). Some 
hitherto unpublished letters of Sarpi were edited by Karl Benrath 
and published, under the title Paolo Sarpi, Neue Briefe, 1608-ibib 
(at Leipzig in 1909).] (R. G.) 

SAJBPBBORG, a seaport and manufacturing town of Norway, 
in Smaalenene ami (county), 68 m. S.S.E. of Christiania on the 
Gothenburg railway. Pop. (1900) 6888. It is the junction for 
an alternative line to Christiania following the Glommen valley* 
It sprang into importance through the utilization of the falls 
in the river Glommen for drivmg saw-mills and generating 
electric power. The Sarpsfos, south-east of the town, is u 
majestic fail, descending 74 ft. with a width of 120 ft. There are 
wo^-pulp factories (one worked by an English company employ- 
ing over 1000 hands), factories for calcium carbide (used for 
manufacturing acetylene gas), paper and aluminium ; and 
spinning and weaving mills. There are two large electric supply 
stations, and power and light are furnished from this point to 
Frederikstad, 9 m. S.W. The port is at Sannesund, i m. S. ; 
its quays can be reached by vessels drawing 20 ft. The town 
was originally founded in the nth century, and destroyed by 
the Sw^es in 1567. ITie existing town dates from 1839. 

SARRACENIA, or Side-Saddle Flower, a genus of pitcher- 
plants with seven species native in the eastern states of North 
America. They are perennial herbaceous marsh-plants with a 
rosette of leaves from the centre of which springs a tall stalk 
bearing a large single nodding flower. The leaves are erect and 
in the form of long slender pitchers, with a longitudinal wing 
and a terminal hood, to which insects are attracted by the bright 
colouring of the upper parts and the nectar which is secreted 
there. The interior of the pitcher is half-filled with water and 
the wall is lined internally in the lower part with stiff downward 
pointing hairs, which prevent the escape of insects. The insects 
which are drowned in the pitcher become decomposed and 
digested by the fluid, and the products of digestion are ultimately 
absorbed by the walls of the pitcher and serve as a source of 
nitrogenous food. (See also Pitcher Plants.) 

6ARRAZIN, JACQUES (i 588-1660), French painter, born at 
I Noyon in 1588, went to Rome at an early age and worked there 
1 under a Frenchman named Anguille. Starting thus, Sarrazin 
I speedily obtained employment from (Ordinal Aldobrandini at 
I Frascati, where he won the friendship of Domenichino, with 
I whom he afterwards worked on the high altar of St Andrea della 
I Valle. His return to Paris, where he married a niece of Simon 
V^ouet, was signalized by u series of successes which attracted 
the notice of Sublet des Noyers, who entrusted to him the work 
by which Sarrazin is best known, the decoration of the great 
portal and the dome of the western facade of the interior court 
of the Louvre. 'Ihe famous Caryatides of the attic show the 
profound study of Michelangelo's art to which Sarrazin had 
devoted all the time he could spare from bread-winning whilst 
in Rome. He now executed many commissions from the queen, 
and was an active promoter of the foundation of the Academy. 
The mausoleum for the heart of the prince de Cond6 in the 
Jesuit church of the Rue Saint Antoine was his last considerable 
work (see Lenoir, Musee des monuments fraufais, ^ . 5) ; he 
died on the ^rd of tlecember 1660, whilst it was in progress, 
and the crucifix of the altar was actually completed by one of 
his pupils named Gros. 

BARRETTE, BERNARD (1765-1858), founder of the Con- 
I servatoirc National de Musique et de Declamation in Paris, 
I was born in Bordeaux on the 27th of November 1765, and died 
in Paris on the nth of April 1858. Forty-five musicians from 
the depot of the Gardes Fran^.aises were gathered together by 
him after the 14th of July 1789, and formed the nucleus for the 
music of the Garde Nationale. In May 1790, the municipality 
of Paris increased the body to seventy-eight musicians. When 
the financial embarrassments of the commune necessitated the 
suppression of the paid guard, Sairette kept the musicians 
near him and obtained from the municipality, in June 1792, 
the establishment of a free school of music. On ^e 18th of 
Brumaire in the year II. (Nov. 8, 1793) this school was converted 
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into the Institut National dc Musique by decree of the convention^ 
and by ^e law of the 16th of Thermidor in the year III. (Aug. 

1795) finally organized under the name of Conservatoire. 
The motives for the imprisonment of Sarrette from the 25th of 
March to the loth of May 1794, have been a source of historical 
controversy, nor is it possible to ascertain exactly what were his 
political views throughout this period of the French Revolution. 
But there is no longer foundation for the theor)^ of Zimmermann, 
liis biographer, that he was imprisoned for singing aloud Cr^try’s 
air, O Richard, 6 mon rot 1 For the last forty years of his life 
Sarrette lived in retirement. The protection of Napoleon 1 . 
was a source of disaster to him in 1815, when the conservatoire 
was closed ; its subsequent history was watched by its founder 
as a mere spectator from outside. 

See Constant Pierre, B. SarretU 6 t les origines du Conservaioirt , 
(Pans, 1895). 

SARSAPARILLA, a popular drug, prepared from the long 
fibrous roots of several species of the genus Smilax, indigenous 
to Central America, and extending from the southern and western 
coasts of Mexico to Peru. These plants grow in swampy forests, 
and, l)eing dioecious and varying much in the form of leaf in 
different individuals, are imperfectly known to botani.sts, only 
two species having been identified with certainty. These are 
Smilax officinalis and S. medica, which yield respectively the 
.so-called “ Jamaica ” and the Mexican varieties. 'Fhey arc 
large perennial climbers growing from short thick underground 
stems, from which rise numerous semi-woody flexuous angular 
stems, bearing large alternate stalked long - persistent and 
prominently net-veined leaves, from the base of which spring 
the tendrils which .support the plant. The genus is a member of 
;he natural order Smiliaceae, and constitutes the tribe Smila- 
coidide, characterizwl by its climbing habit, net- veined leaves 
and dioecious flowers. 

The introduction of sarsaparilla into European medicine 
dales from the middle of the i6th century. Monardcs, a 
physician of Seville, records that it Wiis brought to that city 
Irom New Spain about 1536-1545. Sarsaparilla must have 
eome into extensive use soon afterwards, for John Gerard, I 
about the close of the century, states that it was imported into , 
lingland from Peru in great abundance. 

When boiled in water th** root affords a dark extractive matter, 
the cjuantity of extract yielded by the root being used as a 
criterion of its quality. Boiling alcohol extracts from the root 
a neutral substance in the form of crystalline prisms, which 
crystallize in scales from boiling water. This body, which is | 
named pariUin, is allied to the saponin of quillaia bark, from j 
which it differs in not exciting sneezing. The presence in the 
root of starch, resin and oxalate of lime is revealed by the use 
of the microscope. Sarsaparilla still has a popular reputation I 
as an “ alterative,” but it has been examined and tested in i 
every manner known to modem medical science, and is profession- 
ally regarded as “ pharmacologically inert and therapeutically 
useless.” 

The varieties of sarsaparilla met with in commerce arc the foUow- 
in»< : Jamaica, Lima, Honduras, Guatemala, Guayaquil and 
Mexican. Of the.se the hrst-named yields the largest amount of 
extract, viz. from 33 to 44 % ; it is the only kind admitted into 
the British pharmacopoeia. On the Continent, especially in Italy, 
the varieties having a white starchy bark, like those of Honduras 
and Guatemala, are preferred. " Jamaica" sarsaparilla derives its 
name from the fact that Jamaica was at one time the omporitim for 
sarsaparilla, which was broi,;;ht thither from Honduras, New Spain 
and Peru. Sarsaparilla is grown to a small extent in Jamaica, and 
is occasionally exported thence to the I^ndon market in small 
quantities, but its orange colour and starchy bark arc so diflerent in 
appearance from the thin reddish-brown bark of the genuine drug, 
that it does not meet with a ready sale. The Jamaica sarsaparilla 
of trade is collected on the Cordilleras of Cbiriqui, in Panama, where 
the plant yielding it grows at an elevation of 4000 to 8000 ft. The 
root bark is reddish-brown, thin and shrivelled, and there is an 
abundance of rootlets, which are technically known by the name of 
" beard.” Lima sarsaparilla resembles the Jamaica kind, but the 
roots are of a paler brown colour. In Honduras sarsaparilla the roots 
are less wrinkled, and the bark is whiter and more starchy, than in 
the Jamaica kind. It is exported from BcUze. Guatemala sarsa- 
parilla is very similar to that of Honduras, but has a more decided 


orange hue. and the bark shows a tendency to split off. Guayaquil 
sarsaparilla is obtained chiefly in the valley of Alausi, on the western 
side of the equatorial Andes. The bark is thick and furrowed, and 
of a pale fawn colour internally ; the rootlets are few, and the root 
itself IS of larger diameter than in the othtr kinds. .Sometimes there 
is attached to the rootstock a piortion of stem, which is round and 
j not prickly, differing in tht*se resficcta from that of Smilax officinalis, 
I which is square and jinckly. Mexican sarsaiiarilla has slender, 
1 shrivelled roots nearly devoid of rootlets. It is collected on the 
I eastern slope of the Mexican Andes throughout the year, and is the 
I produce of Smilax meduu 

! The collection of sarsaparilla root is a \*ery te<Jiou.s business ; a 
single root takes an Indian hall a day or sometimes even a day and 
a half to unearth. The roots extend honzontally in the ground on 
all sides for aliout 9 It., and from these Uie earth has to be careliilly 
.scraped away and other roots cut through where such come across 
Ihern. A plant four years old will yield iiHh of fresh root, and a 
I well-grown one from 32 to (14 lb, but more tlian hull the weight in lost 
in drying. The moa* slender roots are generally left, and tlie stem 
is cut down near to tlic ground, the crown of the root being covered 
with leaves and earth. Thus treated, the plant continues to grow, 
and roofs n ay again be cut from it after the lapse of two years, but 
the yield will Ix' smaller and the roots more slender and les.s starchy. 
Jn some varieties, ils the Guayaquil and ^iexican, the whole plant, 
including tl'e rootstock, is pulled up. 

In sc'veral species of Smilax the rooLs become thickened her<‘ unci 
tht*re into large tuberous swellings 4 to (> in long, and I or 2 in 111 
thickness. 1'hcse tubers form a considerable article of trade in 
China, but are used to a himteil extent only on the Continent, under 
the nape of China root, although introduced into Europe about the 
^me time as sarsaparilla. China root is obtained from .S'. China and 
is a native of Cochin China, ( hitui and Japan, and extensively im- 
‘ poTtcsl into India, al.so from .S', glahrn and .S. lanceaefolia, natives of 
j India and China, the tubers of which closely resemble those of 
I .S. China. A similar root is yielded by .S’. pseudo-China and 5. 
j tamnmdrs in the ITnited States from New jersey southwards ; by 
.S. halhtsiana, in the W’e.st Indies, and by 5. )aptranga and .S', svrittn- 
otdes, and .S‘. hrastliensis in South America. The name of Indian 
sarsaparilla is given to the roots of Hemidesmus indicus, an Asclepia* 
dacoous plant indigenous to India. These roots are readily dis- 
tinguishcd from those of. true sarsaparilla by their loo.se cracked 
bark and by their odour and taste, recalling those of mehlot. 

SARSFIELD, PATRICK (? -161)3), titular earl of Lucan, 

Irish Jacobite and soldier, belonged to an Anglo-Norman family 
long settled in Ireland. He was born at Lucan, but the date is 
unknown. Hi.s father Patrick Sarsfield married Anne, daughter 
of Rory (Roger) O’Moore, who organized the Irish rebellion of 
1641. The family pos.ses.sed an estate of ^2000 a year. Patrick, 
who was a younger son, entered Dongan’.s regiment of foot on 
the 9th of Februar}' 1678. In his early years he is known to 
have challenged Lord Griy for a supposed reflection on the 
veracity of the Irish people (September 1681), and in the 
December of thnt year lie was run through the body in a duel in 
which he engaged as second. During the last years of the reign 
of King Charles 11 . he saw .sert'icc in the English regiments which 
were attached to the army of Louis XI V . of I' rance. The accession 
of King James II. led to his return home. 

He took port in the sufipression of the \^'cslc^n rcbrlUon a,t the 
liattle of Sedgemoor on the ()th of July ihH.S. In the following year 
he was promoted to a colonelcy. King james had adopted the 
dangcrou-s pohey of rcmodeUing the Irish army »« as to turn it from 
a Protestant to a Roman Catholic force, and Sarsfield, whose family 
adhered to the church of Home, was selected to assist in thi.s re- 
organization. He went to In land with Richard Talbot, afterwards 
carl of Tyrconnel (y.i’.), who was api>ointcd commander-in-chief by 
the king. In 1088 the death of his elder brother, who bad no son, 
put him in poHseH.sion of the family estate, which in those troubled 
times can have lieen of small advantage to him. When the king 
brought over a few Iri.sh soldiers to coerce the English, Sarsfield came 
in command of them. As the king was deserted by his army there 
was no serious fighting, but Sarsfield had a brush with some of the 
Scottish soldiers in the service of the prince of Orange at W^noanton. 
W^hen King James disbanded his army and fled to France, Sarsfield 
accompanied him. In 1(189 he returned to Ireland with the king. 
During the earlier part of the war he did good service by securing 
Connaught lor the Jacobites. The king, who is said to have described 
him as a brave fellow who had no hea<J, promoted him to the rank of 
brigadier, and then major-general with some reluctance. It was not 
till after the battle of the Boyne (ist of July i(»9o), and during 
the siege of Limerick, that Sarsfield came prominently forward. His 
capture of a convoy of military stores at one of the two places called 
B^yneety between Limenck and Tipperary, delayed the siege of 
the town till the winter rams forced the English to retire. This 
achievement, which is said by the duke of Berwick to have turned 
Sarsfield's bead, marie him the popular hero of the war with the 
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hiK rouratff and liia commanding height, had 
Irish. tlw attecUon of the When the 

ahcady o^mcndcd m to Irela^, Sarafield arranged 

cause of hm J» and sailed to France on the 2and of 

ca^utodoncj. a. 

Docemhtf He received a commisaion as lieutenant-general 
camp) from King Louis XIV. and fought with d^tinc- 
(mtti^^i» J ) mortally wounded at the battle of Landen 

Tn crw« totii of August 1(^3. He died at Huv two or 
tl,reo days after the battle. In 1^1 he had been created earl of 
I iican I)V Kine lames He married Lady Honora de Burgh, by 
whom he hati one son James, who died cluldless in 1718. His widow 
married tiic dulie of Berwick. 

J. Todhunter, L»/e of Patrick Sarsfield (London, 1895). 

SARTAINi JOHN (1808-1897), American artist, was bom m 
Londiin, Kngland, on the 24^^ of October 1808. At the ^ 
of twenty-two he emitted to America, and settled in Phik- 
clclpfiia. He was the pioneer of mezzotint engraving in America. 
ICarly in his career hepaipted portraits inoil and made miniatures; 
he engraved plates m 1841-1848 for Graham's Magazine, pub- 
lished by George Rex Graham (1813-1894); became editor 
and proprietor of CampbeWs Foreign Semt-Monthly Magazine 
in 1843; and from 1849-1852 published with Graham Sartain^s 
Union Magazine. lie had charge of the art department of the 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in 1876 ; took a prominent 
part in the work of the committee on the Washington Memorial, 
by Rudolf Siemering, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia ; designed 
medallions for the monument to Washington and Lafayette 
erected in 1869 in Monument Cemetery, Philadelphia ; and was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and a 
cavaliere of the Royal Equestrian Order of the Crown of Italy. 
He died in Philadelphia on tlie 25th of October 1897. His 
Reminiscenus of a Very Old Man (New York, 1899) are of unusual 
interest. Of his children William Sartain (b. 1843), landscape 
and figure painter, was born at Philadelphia on the 2Tst of 
November 1843, studied under his father and under Leon Bonnat, 
Paris, was one of the founders of the Society of American Artists, 
and became an associate of the National Academy of Design. 
Another son, Samuel Sartain (1830-1906), and a daughter, 
Emily Sartain (b. 1841), who in 1886 became principal of the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, were also American 
artists. 

SARTHE, a department of north-western France, formed in 
1790 out of the eastern part of Maine, and portions of Anjou 
and of Perqhe. Pop, (1906) 421,470. Area 2410 sq. m. It is 
bounded N. by Uic department of Orne, N.E. by Eure-et-Loir, 
E. by Loir-et-Clicr, S. by Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et-Loire 
and W. by Mayenne. The Sarthe, a sub-tributary of the Loire, 
flows in a south-westerly direction through the department; 
and the Loir, which along with the Sarthe joins the Mayenne 
to form the Maine above Angers, traverses its southern borders. 
Broken and elevated country is found in the north and east 
of the department, which elsewhere is low and undulating, 
'rhe highest point (on the boundary towards Ome) is 1115 
The Sarthe flows post Le Mans and Sable, receiving the 
Merdereau and the V6gre from the right, and the Orne Saosnoise 
and the Iluisne from the left. The Loir passes La Fkche, and 
along its chalky banks caves have been hollowed out which, 
like those along the Cher and the Loire, serve as dwelling-houses 
and stores, l^e mean annual temperature is 51*’ to 52° Fahr, 
The rainfall is between 25 and 26 in. 

The maiohty of the iiihabitantH live by agnculture. There arc 
three (Ustinct districts i’— the com lands to the north of the Sarthr 
and the Huisne ; the region of liarren land and moor, partly planted 
with pine, between those two streams and the Loir ; and th^ wine- 
growing country to the south of the Loir. Sarthe ranks high amoi^ 
f^nch departments in tlie production of barley, and more hemp is 
grown here than in any other department The raiaing of cattle and 
of horses, notably those of the Perche breed, prospers, and fowls 
and geese are fattened in large numbers for the Paris market. 
Apples are largely gfrown for cider. Tlie cliief foreats art' those of 
Berc6 in the south and Perseigne in the north, but the department 
owes its W(Ul-woaded appearance in a great measure to the hedges 
planted with trees which divide the Adds. Coal, marble and free- 
stone arc among the mineral jiroducta. The staple industry is tho 
weaving of hemp and flax, and cotton and wool-weaving are aliio 
ostfriod on. Pa^r and cardboard are made m several localities. 


Iron-foundrieB, copper and bell foundries, factories for proviskm- 
preserving, marble-works at Sabl6, potteries, tile-works, glass-works 
and stained-glass manufactories, currieries, machine factories, wire- 
ganze factories, flour-mills and distilleries are also prominent in^ 
dustiial establishments, a great variety of which are found at Le 
Mans. Flonr, agricultuxai products, live stoch and poultry form the 
bulk of the exports. The department is served by the W^teni, the 
Orl6ans and the State railways, and the Sarthe and Loir provide 
about 100 m. of waterway, though the latter river carries little 
traffic. 

The department forms the diocese of Le Mans and part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Tours, has its court of appeal at Aiigens, 
and its educational centre at Caen, and constitutes part of the 
territory of the IV. army corps, with its headquarters at Mans. 
The four arrondissemonts are named from Le Mans, the chief town, 
La l^che, Mamers and St Calais. The principal places are Le 
Mans, La F 16 che, La Fert6 Bernard, Sabl6 and Solesmes, whicli 
receive .separate treatment. Besides these places, those of chief 
architectural interest are Le Lude, which has a line ch&teau of the 
Renaissance period, Sill6-le-Guillaume, where there is a Gothic 
church and a stronghold of tho 15th century, and St Calais, the 
church of wliich dates from the 14th to the i7tir centuries. 

SABTIt GIUSEPPE (1729-1802), Italian composer, was bom 
at Faenza on the 28th of December 1729. He was educated by 
Padre Martini, and appointed organist of the cathedral of 
Faenza before the completion of bis nineteentli year. Resigning 
his appointment in 1750, Sarti devoted himself to the study of 
dramatic music, becoming director of the Faenza theatre in 
1752. In 1751 he product his first opera, Pompeo, with great 
success. His next works, 11 Re Pasiore, Medmite, Demofoonie 
and LOlimptade, assured him so brilliant a reputation that in 
1753 King Frederick V. of Denmark invited him to Copenhagen, 
with the appointments of Hofkapellmeister and director of the 
opera. Here he produced his Giro rieonsosetuto. In 1765 he 
travelled to Italy to engage some new singws ; meanwhile the 
death of King Frederick put an end for the time to his engage- 
ment. In 1709 he went to London, where he could only contrive 
to exist by giving music lessons. In 1770 he obtained a post in 
Venice as music master at the Conservatorio dell’ Ospedaletto. 
In 1779 he was elected maestro di cappella at the cathedral of 
Milan, where he remained until 1784. Here he exercised his 
true vocation — composing, in addition to at least twenty of his 
most succeasful operas, a vast quantity of sacred music for the 
cathedral, and educating a number of clever pupiE, the most 
cljEtinguished of whom was Cherubini, la 17^4 Sarti was 
invited by the empress C'atherine 11 . to St Petersburg. On his 
way thither he stopped at Vienna, where the emperor Joseph 11 . 
received him with marked favour, and where he made the 
acquaintance of Mozart. He reached St Petersburg in 1785, 
and at once took the direction of the opera, for whirii he com- 
posed many new pieces, besides some very striking sacred music, 
including a Te Deutn for the victory of Ochakov, in which he 
introduced tlie firing of real cannon. He remained in Russia 
until 1801, when his health was so broken that he solicited 
permission to return. The emperor Alexander dismissed him 
m 1802 with a liberal pension ; letters of nobility had been 
granted to him by the empress Catherine. His most successful 
operas in Russia were Armida and Olega, for the latter of which 
the empress herself wrote the libretto. Sarti died at Berlin on 
the aStli of July 1802. 

Sarti’s opera i Dt4e Litigantt has been immortalized by Mozart, 
who introduced an air from it into the supper scene in Don 
Giovanni. It should be noted that Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro 
owed a great deal to the influence of this opera, which was 
performed in Vienna in 1784. The admirable libretto by Da 
Ponte, author of the libretti of Figaro and Don Giovanni, shows 
similar situations, and the complicated finale of the first act 
served as a model to Mozart for the finale of the last act of 
Figaro. 

8ARZANA, a town and episcopal see of Mguria, Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, 9 m. E. of Spezia, on the railway to Pisa, at the 
point where the jraflway to Parma diverges to tlie north, 59 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 6531 (town); 11,850 (commune). 
The handsome cathedral of white marble in the Gothrc style, 
dating from 1355, was completed in 1474. contains two 
elaborated-sculptured altars of the latter period. The former 
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Citadel (now gaol), built by the Pisans, was demolished and 
re-erected by Lorenzo de' Medici, The castle of Sarzanello was 
built by Castruccio Castracani (d. 1328), whose tomb by the 
Pisan Giovanni di Balducci is in S. Francesco. The Palazzo 
del Capitano, by Giuliano da MaJano (1472), has been entirely 
altered. Sarzana has one of the most important gla-ss-bottle 
factories in Italy, also brick-works and a patent fuel factory. 

Sarzana was the birthplace of Pope Nicholas V. Its position 
at the entrance to the valley of the Magra (anc. Macro), the 
boundary between Etruria and Liguria in Roman times, gave it 
militar)^ importance in the middle ages. It arose as the successor 
of the ancient Luna, 3 m. S.E. ; the /irst mention of it is found 
in 983, and in 1202 the episcopal see was transferred hither. 
A branch of the Cadolingi di Borgunuovo family, lords of 
Fucecchio in Tuscany from the loth century onwards, which 
had acquired the name of Bonaparte, had settled near Sarzana 
before 1264 ; in 1512 a member of the family took up his residence 
in Ajaccio, and hence, according to some authorities, was de- 
scended the emperor Napoleon I. Sarzana, owing to its position 
on the frontier, changed masters more than once, belonging first 
to Pisa, then to Florence, then to the Banco di S. Giorgio of 
Genoa and from 1572 to Genoa itself. In 1814 it was assigned 
to the kingdom of Sardinia, the frontier between Liguria and 
Tuscany being now made to run between it and Carrara. 

SASANA VAIKA, a history of the Buddliist order in Burma, 
which was composed, in that country, by Panna-simi in 1851. 
It is written in Pali prose ; and is based on earlier documents, 
in Pali or Burmese, still extant, but not yet edited. The earlier 
part of the work deals with the history of Buddhism outside of 
Burma. This is based on the Mahavainsa, and other well-known 
Ceylon works ; and has no independent value. The latter part 
of the work, about three-fifths of the whole, deals with Buddhism 
in Burma, and contains information not obtainable elsewhere. 
Down to the 1 ith century the account is meagre, legendary and 
increihhle. After that date it is sober, intelligible and in all 
probability mostly accurate. This portion occupies about one 
hundred pages 8vo in the excellent edition of the text prepared 
fur the Pah Text Society in 1897 by Dr Mabel Bode. It shows 
a continuous literary effort through the eight and a half centuries, 
and constantly renewed ecclesiastiail controversy. The latter 
IS concerned for tlie most part with minor question.s relating to 
rules of the order, there being a tendenc}q as relaxations of the 
rules crept in with the lapse of time, to hark back to the original 
simplicity. Of differences in matters of doctrine there is no 
mention in this manual. Dr Bode has prefixed to her edition a 
detailed summary of the contents of the book. (T. W. K. D.) 

S^ARABl, a town of British India, in the Shahabad district 
of Bengal, with a station on the East Indian railway, 406 m. N.W. 
from Qdcutta. Pop. (1901) 23,644. It is famous as containing 
the topib of the Afghan Sher Shah, who defeated Humayun 
and bfcame emperor of Deltii (1540-1545). 'fhe tomb, which is 
the finest example of Mahommedan architecture in Bengal, 
stands on an island in the middle of an artificial lake. Close by 
IS the tomb of Sher Shah’s father. 

S^H. (i) A framework of wood in which glass is fixed for 
a window, particularly a framework for large panes of glass in 
two parts which open and shut by sliding up or down. The word 
lb a corruption of tlxe Fr. chassis, chasse, Lat. c^psa, box, case, 
capert, to hold. The word is, therefore, a doublet of “ case 
and “ cash ” (qq,v.). (2) A long band of silk or other fine or 
ornamented material worn round the waist or over the shoulders 
as part of a woman’s or child’s dress, or as a sign or badge of 
office, or as part of an official costume or uniform. The word 
IS an adaptation of the Arab, shdsh, muslin, espedally used (of 
the wft muslin or silken bands used for wrapping round the head 
m the form of a turban). In its early uses in English it appears 
as a term used by oriental travellers and writers on the East as 
an equivalent for a Mahommedan. 

SASKATWBWANp a province of Western Canada, lying 
between the two provinces of Alberta and Manitoba. Area, 
3^0,650 sq. m. The south-eastern portion is chiefly prairie, 
oeing tne oontmuation of the second prairie steppe found in 


Manitoba. About 104° W. the Missouri CoteaUj an elevation 
of several hundred feet, probably an old glacial moraine, crosses 
the southern boundary' and runs north-westward, being the 
eastern escarpment of the third prairie steppe which runs to 
the Rocky Mountains. Several elevations of note are found in 
the southern half of the province. On the central part of the 
^thern boundary is Wood Mountain, a succession of clay hills. 
On the lower level is Moose Mountain, and north of it Beaver 
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Hills and Touchwood Hills. These arc elevations of morainal 
or glacial deposits. The river Saskatchewan (q.v) gives its 
name to the province. In central Saskatchewan near the south 
^ Saskatchewan begins the river Qu’Appelle 

( WhoCaUs? ), which runs eastward, and crossing the western 

boundary of Manitoba falls into the Assiniboinc river. Farther 
to the wuth rises the Souris river, which flows parallel to the 
Missoun Cotcau, passes southward into N. Dakota, and again 
entering the provmce of Manitoba finds its way at length mto 
the Assinibome river. North of the Saskatchewan river the 
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surface of the province becomes heavily wooded, and this great 
forest continues through the broken Laurentian and Cambrian 
reeion liecoming dwarfed as it goes north. In this portion of 
the province are found Reindeer Take, and north-west of this 
the easterly portion of Uke Athabasca, which is on the pro- 
vincial boundary line of Alberta. 

67twa^.— Extending as the PFOviuce doef from north to south 
for more than 750 m., it may be readily seen that, as in the case 
of Alberta, there will be a great range of climate and temperature. 
7'he Bouth-westcni part of the province is influenced muen by the 
Chinook winds which from the Rocky Mountain valleys come 
through Allierta. The Climate here is dry, and portions of the 
country need irngation. In south-eastern Saskatchewan the 
prairie lies on a lower level, there is more moisture, and the climate 
in winter is more steady. The whole province of Saskatchewan, 
except till' south-western part, is well watered. As in the case of 
Alberta, the southern third of Saskatchewan has a moderate and 
changeable climate ; in the central third ranging from Regina to 
I^uce Albert it is steady, while in the northern third, tlirough the 
Laurentian region to 60'’ N., it is severe. Compare the following 
table : — 



Elevation. 

Mean Temperature. 
Summer. | Winter. 

Average 

Precipitation. 

Maple Creek . 

2405 It. 

02® 

15’3° 

10*1 8 in. 

Swift Current 

2423 „ 

60® 

9-4° 

17-04 

Regina . . 

i«»5 » 

50“ ^ 

0® 

9*03 „ 

Prince Albert 

1402 „ 

54*6“ 

•09® 

14*45 II 

Battleforcl 

1615 ,1 

6i-4® 

7-1® 

13-62 „ 


The animal life of Saskatchewan resembles that of Alberta (^.e.), 
excepting the mountain lion, mountain sheep and mountain goal, 
which belong to the Rocky Mountains. The plant life of Saskat- 
chewan is much like that of eastern Alberta. The Douglas fir and 
several varieties of pine found in the Rocky Mountains do not 
occur. 

Population, — By the census of 1906 the population of Saskat- 
chewan was found to be 257,763. It had grown from 91,279 
in 1901 (the area of the province being in 1906 somewhat greater 
than in 1901). The population is to a laree extent Canadian, 
and the immigration lias been largely from (i) the British Isles ; 
(a) the United States ; (3) the continent of Europe. Several large 
bodies of foreigners are found. There is a community of upwards 
of 8000 Doukhobors — sect of Ru&sian Quakers. Their tenets 
arc peculiar, involving opposition to form in religion, to marriage 
and to submission to governmental requirements. They desire 
to hold their land in common. The Russian writer Tolstoy 
was a promoter of this immigration. Considerable bodies of 
Galicians are also found in the province. Of the Indian popula- 
tion there were 9049 in 1901 ; and of Indian half-breeds 7949 in 
the same year. The Indians of Saskatchewan are chiefly Plain 
or Wo^ Crees, with a mixture among ^cm of Saulteaux. To- 
ward the south small bands of Assiniboines are found, and here 
and there small companies of refugee Sioux from the United 
States. All the Indians are on government reserves. In these 
reserves along the Qu’Appelle river are presented many examples 
of the successful management of the Indians by the Dominion 
government. These reserves are largely self-supporting ; the 
Indians have comfortable houses, grow considerable crops of 
grain, midee large quantities of hay and possess herds of cattle. 
At Regina, Qu’Appelle, Crooked Lakes and other industrial 
idiools, young Indians — both male and female — receive a 
practical education. Many of these are making excellent 
farmers. 

Govtrnmenty 6^,— Throi^hout the province the municipal system 
of M^-government, especi^y in the cities, towns and villages, is 
being introduced. There are two cities in the province, (1) 

(pop. 9804 in J907), the capital ; (2) Moose Jaw (pop. 6249). iTie 
latter is a divisional point on the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
owes its importance chiefly to its railway connexions. In the 
northern portion of the province are two considerable towns (i) 
Mnce AllScrt (pop. 3005), on the banks of the North Saskatchewan 

f , giving promise of becoming a manufacturing centre, having as 
I the great forest on the north side of the Saskatchewan river, 
ning it. (2) Saskatoon (pop. 30U), on the South Saskatchewan 
. liiis, though a new town, bids fair to become a great railway 
e. Here the Canadian 1‘aciflc, the Canadian Northern and the 
^runk pacific railways all cross the great river of the province, 
Bbut^ to this town is a large area of arable and prairie land. 


The Saskatchewan is to some extent navigated, but a serious 
obstacle, the Grand Rapids, near the mouth of the river, requires 
a canal to allow the entrance oi steamers into Lake Winiupeg. The 
southern part of the province is being covered by railways, the 
Canadian Pacific railway having its msdn line generally parallel to 
the international boundary line, at a distance of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles. This railway has south of its main line 
two important branches : (1) The " Soo ” line from Moose Jaw to 
Estevan, and connecting with the United States’ system of railways. 
(2) The Areola branch from file south-eastern comer of the province 
running to Regina. Another branch leaves the main line for the 
north at KirkeUa, and this will make a direct communication with 
Edmonton, while another branch line enters the province at Harrow by 
and runs westward to join the KirkeUa branch on its way to Saskatoon 
and Edmonton. The Canadian Northern railway has a line wliich 
enters the province at Togo and foUowing the Saskatchewan leaves 
the province at Lloydminster and pushes on to Edmonton. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway foUows a direct line from Winnipeg 
to Edmonton, entering the province at 51° 25' N. and leaving it at 
52® 35' N. for the we.st. 

The chief industries of Saskatchewan are cattle-rearmg in the 
northern part and grain growing in the south of the province. Coal 
is found on the Saskatchewan, and a light variety of lignite on the 
Souris river near the international boundai^. The province foUows 
in general the plan of government found in the other provinces of 
the Dominion. The capital of the province is Regina {q.v,). A 
provincial governor lives at Regina and he has a cabinet of four 
ministers. The legislature consists of twenty-five members. The 
province has adopted a public schools act, which has a proviso for 
the establishment of separate schools, but this is so surrounded by 
restrictions as to be almost non-effective, ev^y such school being 
required in aU particulars to foUow the public school model. The 
system covers both secondary and primary pubUc schools. A 
normal school is in operation at Regina. 

The religions of the people are similar to those in the other western 
provinces of Canada. The principal denominations were in 1901 as 

Presbyterians . . 17,151 Baptists . . 2618 

Roman Catholics . 17,116 Doukhobors . 8700 

Church of England . 16,418 Greek Church . 257Q 

Methodists . . . 11,528 Mennonites . 3683 

Lutherans . . . 12,098 

History , — The history of Saskatchewan gathers round the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The open plains of the south were the 
home of the buffalo and few posts were established here, but the 
Saskatchewan river was the great line of communication for 
the fur-traders. It was first reached by the Montreal fur-traders 
in 1766, and by the Hudson’s Bay Company from Hudson Bay 
in 1772. By this route the traders reached the great fur country 
of Mackenzie river, and the forts on the Saskatchewan river were 
notable. These were Fort Cumberland, Fort Carlton and 
Edmonton House. Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 left Edmonton 
and Fort Chippewyan (on Lake Athabasca) and going northward 
discovered Mackenzie river and reached the Arctic Sea. On his 
second voyage, leaving Fort Chipewyan, he gained the Peace 
river, and by means of this crossed the Rocky Mountains and 
reached the Pacffic coast (July 22nd, 1793), being first o{ white 
men, north of Mexico, to cross the continent. The Saskatchewan 
and Mackenzie river basins were the real fur country of the 
traders. The northern portion of the province of Saskatchewan 
is still the home of the fur -trader. 

SASKATCHEWAN (Cree : “ Rapid River ”), a river of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan provinces, Canada. Two large streams known 
as the North and South Saskatchewan unite near Prince Albert, 
and thence flow E. into Lake Winnipeg. The North Saskatchewan 
rises in the Rocky Mountains in 52° 07' N. and 117® 06' W., 
and flows east, though with many windings, receiving several 
important tributaries; including the Clearwater, Bra^au and 
Battle. The South Saskatchewan is formed by the union of the 
Bow and the Belly, the former and larger of which rises in western 
Alberta in one of the highest districts of the Rockies. Flowing 
east in an extremely tortuous course, it receives the waters of 
Red Deer, and farther on turns abruptly north to its junction 
with the other branch. The length of the united Saskatchewp 
is about 300 m. ; shallow draught steamers ascend from its 
mouth to Edmonton on the North Branch; a distance of about 
850 m. 

8A8SAN1D, or Sassanian Dynasty (or Sasanian), the ruling 
dynasty of the neo-Persian empire founded by Ardashir 1 . in 
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A.D. 23 $ and destroyed by the Arabs in 637. The dynasty is 
named after Sfia&n, an ancestor of Ardashir I. For a list of the 
kings and the history of the empire see Pbksia : Ancient History, 
section vtii. ; for its fall see also Caliphate, section A, § i. 

SA 8 SAH 1 . a town and archiepiscopal see of Sardinia, capital 
of the province of Sassari, situated in the N.W. comer of the 
island, 12^ m. by rail S.E. of Porto Torres on the north coast, 
and 21 i m. N.W. of Alghero on the west coast, 762 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1906) 34,897 (town) ; 41,638 (commune). The 
Aragonese castle and the Grenoese walls have been demolished 
in recent times, and the town has a modem aspect, with spacious 
streets and squares. The cathedral has a baroque facade ; but 
traces of Romanesque work (12th centur>') can be seen at the 
sides and in the campanile. TTie see was transferred from Porto 
Torres in 1441. S. Maria di Betlemmc has a good facade and 
Romanesque portal of the end of the 13th (?) century (D. Scano, 
in UArte, 1905, 134). In the municipal collection are a few 
pictures of interest. The museum in the university has an inter- 
esting collection of antiquities, largely formed by G. Spano, from 
all parts of the island, and belonging to the prehistoric, Phoenician 
and Roman periods. To the east of the town is the Fontana 
del Rosello, which supplied the town with water before the 
construction of the aqueduct, the water being brought up in small 
barrels by donkeys. Sassari is connected by rail by a branch 
(28J m. £.S.E. to Chilivani) with the main line from Cagliari 
to Golfo degli Aranci, and with Porto Torres and Alghero. To 
the district near Sassari belong some of the most picturesque 
costumes of the island. ' 

The date of the origin of the town is uncertain ; but it was no 
doubt founded as the result of migrations from Porto Torres. 
This can hardly have occurred during the iith century, when 
we find the giudici of Torres or Logudoro residing either at Porto 
Torres or at Ardara ; but it must have occurred before 1217, 
when a body of Corsicans, driven out of their island by the 
cruelties of a Visconti of Pisa, took refuge at Sassari, and gave 
their name to a part of the town. About this time we find one 
of the giudici residing at Sassari for a whole summer, no doubt 
to escape the malaria. The giudici continued to exist at least 
until 1275, perhaps till 1284, but about 1260 Sassari seems 
to have shaken itself free, and in 1275 and 1286 we find Pisa 
treating Sassari as a free commune. In 12S8, four years after the 
defeat of Mcloria, Pisa ceded Sassari to Genoa ; but Sassari 
enjoyed internal autonomy, and in 1316 published its statutes 
(still extant), which are perhaps in part the reproduction of 
earlier ones. These, however, did not last long, for m 1 323 Sassari 
submitted to the Aragonese king, and lost its independence. 
Sassari was sacked by the French in 1527, and disastrous pesti- 
lences are recorded in 1528, 1580 and 1652. In 1795 Sassari was 
the centre of the reaction of the barons against the popular 
ideas sown by the French Revolution ; an insurrection of the 
people led by one Angioi lasted only a short while, and led to 
reactionary measures. 

See P. Satta-Branca, II Comune di Sassari nei secoli XIII e XIV 
(Rome, 1885). (T. As.) 

8 ASSINA (or Sarsina, the modem form), an ancient town of 
Umbria, Italy, on the left bank of the river Sapis (Savio), 16 m. 
S. of Caesena (Cesena). In 266 b.c. both consuls, on different 
dates, celebrated a triumph over the Sassinates, as is recorded in 
the Fasti, and in the enumeration of the Italian allies of the 
Romans in 225 b.c. the ^Tmbri and Sassinates are mentioned, 
on an equal footing, as providing 20,000 men between them. 
It is possible that tlie tribus Sapinia (the name of which is derived 
from the river Sapis) mentioned by Livy in the account of the 
Roman marches against the Boii in 201 and 196 b.c. formed a 
part of the Sassinates. The poet Plautus was a native of Sassina 
(b. 254 B.C.). The town was of some importance, as inscriptions 
show ; these are preserved in the local museum. Remains of 
several buildings, one of which was probably the public baths, 
have been found (A. Santarelli in Notizie degli scavi, 1892, 
370; A. Negrioli, ibid., 1900, 392). Its milk is frequently 
mentioned'--no doubt it was the centre of a pasture district — 
and it provided a number of recruits for the praetorian guard. 
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An episcopal see was founded here in the 3rd century a.d. and 
still exists. The present town has 2291 inhabitants (commune, 
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8 AS 800 N, 8nt ALBERT ABDULLAH DAVID, Bart. (1818- 
1896), British Indian philanthropist and merchant, was bom at 
Ba^ad on the 25th of July 1818, a member of a Jewish famil}*^ 
setUed there since the beginning of the i6th centur)', and previ- 
ously in Spain. His father, a leading Bagdad mcrcliant, was 
driven by repeated Anti-Semitic outbreaks to remove from Bag- 
dad to Bushire, Persia, and, in 1832, he settled in Bombay where 
he founded a large banking and mercantile business. Albert 
Sassoon was educated in India, and on the death of his father 
became head of the firm. He was a great benefactor to the city 
of Bombay, among his gifts being the Sassoon dock, completed 
in 1875, and a handsome proportion of the cost of the new 
Elphinstone High School. In 1867 ho was made a C.S.I., and 
in 1872 a Knight of the Bath. In 1873 he visited England and 
received the Ircedom of the city of London. Shortly aftcrw'ards 
he settled in England, and was made a baronet in 1890. He 
died at Brighton on the 24th of October 1896. 

8ATARA,a town and district of British India, in the Central 
division of Bombay. Tlie name is derived from the “ seventeen ” 
walls, towers and gates which the fort was supposed to possess. 
The town is 2320 ft. above sea-lcvel, near the confluence of the 
rivers Kistna and Vena, 56 m. S. of Poona. Pop. (1901) 26,022. 

The District of Satara has an area of 4825 sq. m. It contains 
two hill s>^stems, the Sahyadri, or main range of the Western 
Ghats, and the Mahadeo range and its offshoots. ITie former 
runs through the district from north to south, while the Mahadeo 
range starts about 10 m. north of Mahabalcshwar and stretches 
east and soutH-east across the whole breadth of the district. 
The Mahadeo hills are bold, presenting bare scarps of black rock 
like fortresses. Within Satara are two river systems — the 
Bhima system in a small part of the north and north-east, and 
the Kistna system throughout the rest of the district. TTie hill 
forests have a lar^ store of timber and firewood. The whole of 
Satara falls within the Deccan trap area ; the hills consist of 
trap intersected by strata of basalt and topped with lateritc, 
while, of the different soils on the plains, the commonest is the 
black loamy clay containing carbonate of lime. This when well 
watered is capable of yielding heavy corps. Satara contains 
some important irrigation works, including the Kistna canal. 
In some of the western parts of the district the average annual 
rainfall exceeds 200 in. ; but on the eastern side water is scanty, 
the rainfall varying from 40 in. in Satara town to less than 12 in. 
in some places farther east. The population in 1901 was 1,146,^59, 
showing a decrease of 6 % in the preceding decade. The principal 
crops are millet, pulse, oil-seeds and sugar-cane. The only 
manufactures are cotton cloth, blankets and brass-ware. The 
district is traversed from north to south by the Southern 
Mahratta railway, passing 10 m. from Satara town. The Satara 
agency comprises the two feudatory states of Phaltan and Auhdh. 
Total area 844 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 109,660. 

On the overthrow of the Jadhav dynasty in 1312 the district 
passed to the Mahommedan power, which was roasolidated in 
the reign of the Bahmani kings. On the decline of the Bahmafiis 
towards the end of the isth century the Bijapur kings finally 
asserted themselves, and under these kings the Mahrattos arose 
and laid the foundation of an independent kingdom with Satara 
as its capital. Intrigues and dissensions in the palace led to the 
ascendancy of the Peshwas, who removed the capital to Poona 
in 1749, and degraded the raja of Satara into the position of a 
political prisoner. The war of 1817 closed the career of the 
peshwas, and the British then re.stored the titular raja, and 
assigned to him the principality of Satara, with an area much 
larger than the present district. In consequence of political 
intrigues, he was depbsed in 1839, and his brother was pmced on 
the throne. This prince dying without male heirs in 1848, 
the state was resumed b>^ the British government. 

8ATELLITB (from the Lat. satelles, an attendant), in astronomy , 
a smaff opaque body revolving around a planet, as the moon 
around the earth (see Planit). In the theory of cubic curves. 
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SATIN-SPAR-t^TIRE 


Arthur favley defined the satellite of a given line to be the line 
Se the three points in which tangente at the intersections 
oI the ifivcn (primary) line and curve a^ain meet the curve. 

flATIN-SPAB, a name given to certain fibrous mineraJj which 
exhibit, especially when polished, a soft satiny or silky lustre, 
and are therefore sometimes used as ornamental stones. Such 
fibrous minerals occur usually in the form of veins or bands, 
having the fibres disposed transversely. The most common 
kind of satin-spar is a white finely-fibrous gypsum not infre- 
quently found in the Keuper marls of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, and used for beads, &c. Other kinds of satin-sp>ar 
consist of calcium carbonate, in the form of either aragonite 
or calcitc, these being distinguished from the fibrous gypsum 
by greater hardness, and from each other by specific gravity 
and optical characters. The satin-spar of Alston, Cumtoland, 
is a finely-fibrous calcite occurring in veins in a black shale of 
the Carboniferous series. Fibrous calcite is known sometimes to 
German mineralogists as Atlasspath. 

SATIN-WOOD, a beautiful light-coloured hard wood, having 
a rich, silky lustre, sometimes finely mottled or grained, the 
produce of a moderate-sized tree, Chloroxylon Swietenia (natural 
order Meliaceae)^ native of India and Ceylon. A similar wood, 
known under the same name, is obtained in the West Indies, 
Uie tree being probably a species of Zanthoxylum (nsLlwroX order 
Rutaceae). Satin-wood was in request for ridi furniture about 
the end of the i 8 th century, the fashion then being to ornament 
panels of it with painted medallions and floral scrolls and borders. 
It is used for inlaying and small veneers, in covering the backs 
of luiir and clothes-brushes and in m^ing small articles of 
turnery. 

SATIRE (Ut. sattruj satura \ see below).* Satire, in its 
literary aspect, may be defined as the expression in adequate 
terms of the sense of amusement or disgust excited by the 
ridiculous or unseemly, provided that humour is a distinctly 
Incognizable element, and that the utterance is invested with 
literacy form. Without humour, satire is invective ; without 
literwy form, it is mere clownish jeering. It is indeed exceedingly 
(hfficult to define the limits between satire and the regions of 
literary sentiment into which it shades. The first exercise of 
satire was no doubt coarse and boisterous. It must have con- 
sisted in gibing at personal defects ; and Homer’s description 
01 Thersites, the earliest example of literary satire that has come 
down to us, probably conveys an accurate delineation of the 
first satirists. The character reappears in the heroic romances 
of Ii'eland and elsewhere ; and it is everywhere implied that the 
liceiu^d backbiter is a warped and distorted being, readier with 
his U^ue than his hands. To dignify satire by rendering it the 
instrument of morality or the associate of poetry wa.s a develop- 
ment implying considerable advance in the literary art. The 
latter is the course adopted in the Old Testament, where the 
few passages approximating to satire, such as Jotham’s parable 
pf the br^ble and Tub's ironical address to his friends, are 
embellished cither by fancy or by feeling. An intermediate stage 
between personal ridicule and the correction of faults and follies 
seeti^ to have been represented in Greece by the MatgiUs, 
attributed to Homer,' which, while professedly lampooning an 
indiviaual, practically rebuked the meddling sciohsm imper- 
sonated in him. In the accounts that have come down to us 


of the writings of Archilochus, the first great master of satire, 
we seem to trace the elevation of the instrument of private 
animosity to an element in public life. Though a merciless 
assailant of individuals, Archilochus was also a distinguished 
statesman, naturally for the most part in opposition, and his 
writings seem to have fulfilled many of the functions of a news- 
paper press. Their merit is attested by Quintilian ; and Gorgias’s 
CQPj^anson of them with Flato's persiflage of the Sophists 
proves that their virulence must have been tempered by grace 
|md refiiieii|u^t. Archilochus also gave satiric poetry its accepted 
form by* thd invention of the iambic trimeter, slightly modified 
into the seaborne metre by his successor^ Simonite of Amoigus 
imd Hipponax were distinguished like Archilochus for the 
bittameas of their attacks on individuals, with which the former 


combmed a strong ethical feelii^ and the latter a bright active 
ftuicy. All three were restless and turbulent, aspiring and 
discontented, impatient of abuses and theoretic^ly enamoured 
of liberty ; and the loss of their writings, which would have 
thrown jgreat light on the politics as well as the manners of 
Greece, is to ^ lamented. With Hipponax the direct line of 
Greek ^tire is interrupted ; but two new forms of literary 
composition, capable of being the vehicles of satire, almost 
simultaneously appear. Fable is first heard of in Asiatic Greece 
about this date ; and, although its original intention does not 
seem to have been satirical its adaptability to satiric purposes 
was soon discovered. A far more important step was the eleva- 
tion of the rude fun of rustic merrymakings to a literary status 
by the evolution of the drama from the Bacchic festival. The 
means had now been found of allying the satiric spirit with 
exalted poetry, and their union was consummated in the comedies 
of Aristoplianes. 

A rude form of satire had existed in Italy from an early date in 
the shapje of the Fescennine verses, the rougli and licentious pleasantry 
of the vintage and harvest, which, lasting down to the lOth century, 
inspired Tansillo's Vendemtniaiore. As in Greece, these eventually, 
about 364 B.C., were developed into a rude drama, originally intro- 
duced as a religious expiation. This was at first, Livy tells us 
(vii. 2), merely pantomimic, as the dialect of the Tuscan actors im- 
ported for the occasion was not understood at Rome. Verse, " like 
to the Fescennine verses in point of style and manner," was soon 
added to accompany the mimetic action, and, with reference to the 
variety of metres timployed, these probably improvised composition 
were entitled Saiurae, a term denoting misc$llany, and derived Irom 
the satura lanx, “ a chargcr^lled with the first-fruits of the year’s 
produce, anciently offered to Bacchus and Ceres." The Romans 
thus had originated the name of satire, and , in so far as the Fescennine 
drama consisted of raillery and ridicule, possessed the thing also ; 
but it had not yet assumed a literary form among them. Livius 
Andronicus (240 b.c.), Uie first regular Latm dramatic poet, appears 
to have been little more than a translator from the Greek. Satires 
are mentioned among the hterary productions of Ennius (200 b.c.) 
and Pacuvius (170 b.c.), but the title rather refers to tlie variety of 
metres employed than to the genius ot the composition. The real 
inventor of Roman satire is Gaius Lucilius (148-103 b.c.), whose 
Satirae seem to have been mostly satirical m the modern acceptation 
of the term, while the subjects of some ’of them prove that the title 
continued to be applied to miscellaneous collections of poems, as 
was the case even to the time of Varro, whose " Saturae " included 
prose as well as verse, and apjiear to have been only partially satincal. 
The fragments of Lucilius preserved are scanty, but the verdict ol 
Horace, Cicero and Quintilian demonstrates that he w'as a con- 
siderable poet. It is needless to dwell on compositions so universally 
known as the ScU%res of Lucihus’s successor Horace, in whose hands 
tlu.s class of composition received a new development, becoming 
genial, playful and persuasive. " Arch Horace strove to mend." 
The didactic element preponderates still more in the philosophical 
satires of Persius. Yet another form of satire, the rhetorical, was 
carried to the utmost limits of excellence by Juvenal, the first 
example of a great tragic satirist. Nearly at the same time Martial, 
improving on earlier Roman models now lost, gave that satirical 
turn to the epigram which it only exceptionally possessed m Greece, 
but has over since retained. Alwut the same time anotht r variety 
of satire came into vogue, destmexi to become the most important ol 
any. The Milesian tale, a form of entertainment probably of I'astern 
origin, grew ui the hands of Petronius and Apuleius into the satirical 
romance, immen.sely widening the satirist's field and exempting hmi 
from the restraints of metre. Petromus's " Supiier ot Trimalchio " 
is the revelation of a now vein, never fully worked till our days. 
As the novel arose upon the rums of the epic, so dialogue sprang up 
upon the wreck of comedy, in Lucian comedy ajipears adapted to 
suit tile exigencies of an age in whicli a living drama had become 
impossible. With him antique satire expires a.s a distinct branch of 
literature, — though mention should be made of tlie sarcasms and 
libels with which the population of Egypt were for centuries ac- 
customed to insult the Roman conqueror and his parasites. A 
denunciation of the apostate poet Hor-Uta — a kind of Egyptian 
" Lost Leader com^sed under Augustus, has been published by 
M. Revillout from a demotic papyrus. 

After tlie great deluge of tWharism has begun to retire, one form 
ol satire after another peeps forth from the receding flood, the order 
of development being determined by the circumstances of time and 
place. In the Byzantine empire, indeed, the link of continuity is 
unbroken, and such raillery of abuses as is possible under a despotism 
finds vent in the pale copies of Lucian published in Adolf Ellissen's 
AmteMen, The first really important satire, however, is a product 
of western Europe, recurring to the primitive form of fable, upon 
which, nevertheless, it constitutes a decided advance. Reynard the 
Fox, a genuine expression of the sh^wd and homely Teutonic mind, 
is a landmark iniutesattire. It gave the beast-epic a development of 
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which the ancients had not dreamed, and showed how ridicule could 
be conveyed in a ionn diihcult to resent* About the same time, 
probably, the popular instinct, perhaps deriving a lunt Irom 
Rabbinical literature^ fashioned Morolf, the prototj'pc of Sancho 
Panxa, the incarnation of sublunar motner-wit contrasted with the 
starry wisdom of Solomon ; and the Till Euisnspieggl is a kindred 
Teutonic creation, but later and less significant. Eters Ploughman, 
the next great work of the class, adapts the apocalyptic maclunery 
of monastic and anchoritic vision to the purposes of satire, as it hud 
often before been adapted to those of ecclesiastical aggrandirement. 
The clergy were scourged with their own rod by a poet and a Puritan 
too earnest to be urbane. Satire is a distinct element in Chaucer and 
Boccaccio, who nevertheless cannot be ranked as satirists. The 
mock-heroic is successfully revived by Luigi Pulci, and the pohtical 
songs of the 14th and 15th centuries attest the diffusion of a sense 
of humour among the people at large. The Renai.s.sance, restoring 
the knowledge and encouraging the imitation of classic models, 
sharpened the weapons and enlarged the armoun^ of the satirist. 
Partly, perhaps, because Erasmus was no potd, tlie Luciaiiic dialogue 
was the form in the ascendant of his age. Erasmus not merely 
employed it against superstition and ignorance with infinite and 
irresistible pleasantry, but fired by his example a bolder writer, un- 
trammelled by the dignity of an arbiter in the republic of letters. 
The ridicule of Ulric von ilutten’s Episiolac obscurorum virorunt is 
annihilating, and the art tliere for the first time fully exemplified 
though long previously introduced by Plato, of putting the ndicule 
into the moutli of the victim, is ])erhapH the most deadly .shaft in the 
quivi;r of sarcasm. It was afterwards used with even more pointed 
w'it though with less exuberance of humour by Pascal, the first 
modem examjile, if Dante may not hv so classed of a great tragic 
satirist. IHliical satire is vigorously represented by Sebastian 
Brant and his imitator Alexander fiarclay ; but in general the 
metrical siitinsts ol the age seem tame in companson with Erasmus 
and Hutteii, though including tliv great name of Macliiavelli. Sir 
Thomas More cannot be accounted a satirist, but liis idea of an 
imaginary commonwealth embodied the germ of much sub.sequent 
satire. 

In the succeeding period politics take the ])lace of literature and 
religion, producing 111 France the Saiyre Alhnppvc, elsewhcif tlie 
satirical romance as represented by the Argents of Barclay, which 
may be defined as the adaptation of the style of Petroiiiiis to state 
affairs. In Sjiaiii, where no freedom of criticism existed, the satinc 
spirit look refuge in the novela ptcare.ua, the prototy]ie of Le Sage 
and the ancestor of J ‘ieldmg ; Quevedo revived the medieval device 
of the vision as the vehicle of reproof ; and Cerx-anh's's immortal 
work might be classed as a satire were it not so much more. Aliout 
the same time we notice the appearance of direct imitation of llw 
Roman satirists m English literature in the writings of Donne, Hall 
and Marston, the further elaboiation of the mock-lieroic by la.ssoni, 
and the culmination ot classical Italian satire in Salvator Rosa. 
The prodigious development of the drama at this time absorbed 
much talent that would other%vise liavc been devoted to satire proper. 
Most of the great dramatists of tltc 17th ceiituiy were more or less 
satirists. Moliere pcrha])s the most consummate that ever existed; 
but, with an occa.sional exception like Les Pru ieiaes ridicules, the 
range of their works is too wide to admit of their Innug regarded as 
satires. The next great example of unadulterated satire is Butler's 
Htidihras, and perhaps one more truly rejiresentative of .satiric aims 
and methods cannot easily Ix’ found. At the same period dignified 
political satire, l)ordering on invective, received a great develop- 
ment m Andrew Marvell’s Advices to a Painter, and was shortly 
afterwards earned to perfection in Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel ; 
while the liglit literary i)arody of which Aristoiihaiics had given 
the i>attem m hi.s a.ssaults on I hinpide-s, and wliich Shakesjware Jiad 
handled somewhat careli\ssly in the Midsummer Night's Dream, was 
eltecUvely revived in the duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. In 
France Boileau wa.s long held to liave attained tlie ne plus ultra of the 
Horatian style in satire and of the mock-heroic, but J^ojic was soon 
to show that further progres.s was pos.sible in both. The polish, 
point and concentration of Pope remain unsuqiassed, as do the 
amenity of Addison and the danng yet severely logical imagination 
of Swift ; while the History of John Hull and the Pseudologta place 
their friend Arbuthnot in the first rank of political satirists. 

The 18th century was, indeed, the age of satire. Serious poetry 
had for the time worn itseH out ; the most original geniuses of the 
age, Swift, Defoe and Ricl.ardson, are decidedly prosaic, and 
though a true poet, is less of a poet than Dryden. In process of time 
imaginative power revives in Goldsmith und Rousseau ; meanwhile 
Fielding and Smollett have fitted the novel to be the vehicle of satire 
and much beside, and the literary stage has for a time Ixien almost 
wholly engrossed by a colossal .satirist, a man who has dared the 
universal application of Shaftesbury's maxim that ridicule is the 
test of truth. The world had never before seen a satirist on the scale 
of Voltaire, nor had satire ever played such a part as a factor in 
impending change. As a master of sarcastic mockery he is un- 
surpassed ; his manner is entirely his own ; and he is one of the most 
intensely national of writers, notwithstanding his vast obligations to 
English humorists, statesmen and philosophers. English humour 
also played an importantpart in the literary regeneration of Germany, 
where, after Liscow and i^bener, imitators of Swift and the essayists, 


Lessing, imbued with Pope but not mastered by him, showed how 
powerful an auxiliiury aatiie can be to criticism— a relation wUcli 
Ripe had somewhat inverted. Another great German writer, 
Wieland, owes little to the EngUshi but adapts Lucian and Petronius 
to the 1 8th century- with playful if somewhat mannered grace- 
Kortum's Johstad, a most humorous poem, innovates successfully 
upon established models by making low life, instead of chivalry, tiM 
subject of burlesque. Ctuetlie and Schiller, Scott and Wordsworth, 
are now at hand, and as imagination gains ground satire declines. 
B>Ton, who in the 18th century would have been the greatest of 
satirists, is hurried by the spirit of his age Into passion and descrip- 
tion, bequeathing, however, a splendid proof of the possibility of 
aJlymg satire with sublimity in his Vtston of Judgmont, Moore gives 
tile e[ngram a lyrical turn ; B^ranger, not lor the first time in French 
literaturt', makes tlie gay chanson the instrument of biti^ jest ; 
and the classic type receives fresh currency from Auguste Barbier. 
Courier, and subst^quently Cormenin, raise the political pamphlet to 
hterary dignity by their ])oiguant wit. Peacock evolves a new type 
of novel from the study of Atliciiian comedy. Miss Edgewortli slrirts 
the confines of satire, and Miss Austen 8t?a.sonH her novels with the 
most exquisite satinc traits. Washington Irving revives the manner 
of The Spectator, and Tieck brings irony anti persiflage to the dis- 
cassion of critical problems. 'J‘wo great satiric figurt‘S remain— One 
repn?.sentative of his uaUou, the otJier mo.st difficult to class. In all 
the characteristics of his genius Thackeray is thoroughly F^nglish, 
and the faults and folhes he chastises art* those esiiecially character- 
istic of British society. GtKxl sen.se and tlie jx'rception of the 
ridiculous are amalgamated in him ; his satire is a thoroughly British 
article, a little over-solid, a little wanting in finish, but honest, 
weighty and durable. Posterity must go to him for tlie humours of 
the age of Victona, a.s they go to Addison for those of Anne's. But 
Heine hardly Ix'longs to any nation or country, time or i>lace. He 
ceased to be a Gorman witliout l>ecoming a Frenchman, and a Jew 
without Ix'coming a Christian. Only one jjortrait really suits him, 
that in Tit‘ck’s alfigoncul tale, where he is represented as a capricious 
and mischievous elf ; but his song is sweeter and his command ov«‘r 
the springs of laughter and tears greater tlian it suited Tieck's 
purpose to acknowledge. In him the .satiric sjunt, long confined to 
estabhsheil literary forms, seems to obtain unrestrained fitxdoni to 
wander where il will, nor have the ancient raoifids been followed since 
by any considerable satirist oxc<*ni the J taliaii Giusti. Hie maclunery 
employed by Moore was iiideeu transplanted to America by James 
Russell Lowell, wliose Biglow Paf>crs represent perhaps the highest 
moral level yet attained by satire. 

In no age was the siiirii of satire so generally diffused as in the lytli 
century, Init many of its eminent writers, wliile bordering on the 
domains of satire, escape the definition of satirist. The term cannot 
be properly a})plied to Dick(‘ns, the keen observer of the oddities of 
human life ; or to George Eliot, the crifu of its emptiness when not 
inspired by a worthy purpose ; or to Balzac, the painter of French 
.society ; or to Trollo})c, tne mirror ol tlu' inicldle classes of Imgland'. 
If Sartor Resartus could be regarded as a satire, Carlyle would rank 
among the first of satirists ; but the satiri*, though very obvious, 
rather accompanies than inspires the composition. The number of 
minor satirists of ment, on the olh(‘r hand, is legion. Poole, in his 
broadly fan ical Little Pedlingtvn, rang the changt's with inexhaustible 
ingenuity on a .single fruitful idea ; Jeirold’s comedies sparkle with 
epigrams, and his tales and sketclies overflow with quaint humour ; 
Malloclv, in his New Republti , made tlie most of )>ersoiial mimicry, 
the lowest form of satire ; Samuel Butler [Erewhon) holds an in- 
verting mirror to the world’s face with imix*rturbable gravity ; tlu*. 
humour of Bernard Shaw has always an essential character of satire- 
the sharpest social lash. One remarkable feature ol the modern age 
is tlie union of caricature {q.v.) with literature. (R. G.) 

SATISFACTION (Lat. satisfacne, to satisfy), reparation for 
an injur}' or offence ; payment, pecuniary or otherwise, of a 
debt or obligation ; particularly, m law, an equitable doctrine 
of much importance. It may operate cither as between strangers 
or as between father and child. As between stranger.s : il was 
laid down in Talbot v. Duke of Shrnvsbtiry, 1714, Pr. Ch. 394, 
that where a debtor bequeaths to his creditor a legacy a» preat 
as, or greater than the debt, the legacy shall be deemed a satisfac- 
tion of the debt. This rule, however, has fallen under a consider- 
able amount of discredit, and very small circumstances are 
required to rebut the presumption of satisfaction. If the debt 
was incurred after the execution of the will, there is no satisfac- 
tion, nor is there where the will giving the legacy contains a 
direction to pay debts. As between parent and child, the 
doctrme operates {a) in the satisfaction of legacies b^ portions, 
and (^) of portions by legacies. In the case of (a), it has been 
laid down that where a parent, or one acting in loco parentis, 
gives a legacy to a. child, without stating the purpose for which 
he gives it, it will be understood as a portion ; and if the father 
afterwards advance a portion on the marriage, or preferment 
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in life of that child, though of mount, it ^^tkm 
Si::lle,or,npart. 


on‘the"mMim thkt “equality is eguity. 


as is also the rulje 

a\ Zt wlwrcaTgacy bequckihed by a parent, or one m loco 
^ 2 r^is is as great as, or greater than, a portion or provision 
Sudy secured to the child, a presumption arises t^t the 
l«acv was intended by the parent as a complete satisfaction. 
Iheach of the above cases, of course, the presumption may be 
rebutted by evidence of the testator’s intentions. 

In theolog\, the doctrine of satisfaction is the doctrine that 
the sufferings oi Christ are accepted by the divine justice as a 
substitute for the punishment due for the sins of the world 

ft British station in Central India, within the state 
of Rewfth, with a station on the East Indian railway, loa m. 
S.W. from Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 7471. It is the headquarters 
of the political agent for Baghelkhand, and an important centre 
of trade. 

8ATPURA, a range of hills in the centre of India. Beginning 
at the lofty plateau of Amarkantak (about 82® E.), the range 
extends westward almost to the W. coast. From Amarkantak an 
outer ridge runs S.W. for about 100 m. to a point known as tlie 
Saletckri hills in Balaghat district. As it proceeds westward 
the range narrows from a broad tableland to two parallel ridges 
enclosing the valley of the Tapti, as far as the famous hill-fortress 
of Asirgarh. Beyond this point the Khandesh hills, which 
separate the valley of the Nerbudda from that of the Tapti, 
complete the chain as far as the Western Ghats. The mean 
elevation is about 2500 ft. ; but the plateaus of Amarkantak 
and Chauradadar in the east of Mandla district rise to nearly 
3500 ft., -and many of the peaks and some of the tablelands 
exceed this altitude. The hill of Khamla in Betul district is 
3700 ft., which is also the general height of the Chikalda hills 
overlooking the Bcrar plain, while the Pachmarhi hills east 
of Betul, rising abruptly from the Nerbudda valley, culminate 
in Dhokgarh at an elevation of 4500 ft. Just east of Asirgarh 
tlu&re is a break in the range, through which passes the railway 
from Bombay to Jubbulpore, the elevation at this point being 
about 1240 ft. The extreme length of the range is about 600 m. ; 
the breadth, which is 100 m. at its head across Balaghat and 
Mandla, diminishes to the narrow ridges of Nimar. 

8ATRAE, in ancient geography, a Thracian people, inhabiting 
part of Mount Pangaeus between the rivers Nestus (Mesta) and 
Strymon (Struma). According to Herodotus, they were inde- 
pendent in his time, and had never been conquered within the 
memory of man. Tliey dwelt on lofty mountains covered with 
forests and snow, and on the highest of these was an oracle of 
Dionysus, whose utterances were delivered by a priestess. They 
were the chief workers of the gold and silver mines in the district. 
Herodotus is the only ancient writer who mentions the Satrae, 
and Tomaschek regards the name not as that of a people but of 
the warlike nobility among the Thracian Dii and Bessi. J. E. 
Harrison and others identify them with the Satyri (Satyrs^, the 
attendants and companions of Dionysus in his revels, and also 
with the Centaurs. The name Satrokentae, a Thracian tribe 
according to Hecataeus (quoted in Stephanus of Byzantium), 
seem^ to support the second identification. 

See Herodotus vli. 110-112 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek 
Religion (1903), p. 379 : W. Tomascheck, Die alten Thraker (1893). 

SATRAP [Pers. Khshatrapdvan, i.e. “ protector (superintendent) 
of the country (or district),’* Heb. sdkhshadrapatij Gr. 

(insc. of Miletus, Sitsungsber. Berl Ak. 1900, X12), cfatfipaircnwr 
(insc. of Mylasa, Dittenbergcr, Syllogr, 95), efarpam^s (insc. of 
Mylasa Lebas iii. 388,Theopomp p. 1 1 1 ), shortened into crarpamj^], 
in ancient history, the name given by the Persians to the governors 
of the provinces. By the earlier Greek authors (Herodotus, 
Thucydides and often in Xenophon) it is rendered by 
“ lieutenant, governor,” in the documents from Babylonia 
attd Egypt and in Ezra and Nehemiah by pakha, ** governor ’* ; 
and the satrap Mazaeus of Cilicia and Syria in the time of Darius 
Ilf. and Alexander (Arrian iii. 8) calls himself on his coins 
“ Mazdai, who is [placed] over the country beyond the Euphrates 


and Cilicia/* Cyrus the Great divided his empire into provinces ; 
a definitive organization was given by Darius, who established 
twenty great satrapies and fixed their tribute (Herodot. iii. 89 Sqq,), 
The satrap was the head of the administration of his province ; 
he collected the taxes, controlled the local officials and the subject 
tribes and cities, and was the supreme judge of the province to 
whose ” chair ” (Nehem. iii. 7) every civil and criminal case 
could be brought. He was responsible for the safety of the roads 
(cf. Xenophon, Anab. i. 9. 13), and had to put (town brigands 
and rebels. He wai assisted by a council of Persians, to which 
also provincials were admitted ; and was controlled by a royal 
secretary and by emissaries of the king (esp. the ” eye of the 
king”). The regular army of his province and the fortresses 
were independent of him and commanded by royal officers ; but 
he was allowed to have troops in his own service (in later times 
mostly Greek mercenaries). The great provinces were divided 
into many smaller districts, the governors of which are also 
called satraps and hyparchs. The distribution of the great 
satrapies was changed occasionally, and often two of them were 
given to the same man. When the empire decayed, the satraps 
often enjoyed practical mdepcndcnce, especially as it became 
customary to appoint them also as generals in chief of their army 
district, contrary to the original rule. Hence rebellions of 
satraps became frequent from the middle of the 5th century ; 
under Artaxerxes II. occasionally the greater part of Asia Minor 
and Syria was in open rebellion. The last great rebellions were 
put down by Artaxerxes 111 . The satrapic administration was 
retained by Alexander and his successors, especially in the 
Seleucid empire, where the satrap generally is designated as 
strategus ; but their provinces were much smaller than under 
the Persians. 

In later times the cult of a god Satrapes occurs in Syrian 
inscriptions from Palmyra and the Hauran ; by Pausanias vi. 
25, 6, Satrapes is mentioned as the name of a god who had a 
statue and a cult in Elis and is identified with Korybas. The 
origin of this god is obscure ; perhaps it arose from a cult con- 
nected with a statue or a tomb of some satrap. 

See further under Persia : Ancient History, from the Achaemenid 
period onwards, and works there quoted (especially section v. ^ 2). 

(£d. M.) 

SATRICUM (mod. Conca), an ancient town of Latium, situated 
some 30 m. to the S.E. of Rome, in a low-lying region to the S. of 
the Alban Hills, to the N.W. of the Pomptine Marshes. It was 
accessible direct from Rome by a road running more or less 
parallel to tlie Via Appia, to the S.W. of it. It is said to have 
been an Alban colony : it was a member of the Latin league 
of 499 B.c. and became Volscian in 488. It was several times 
won and lost by the Romans, and twice destroyed by fire. After 
346 B.c. we hear of it only in connexion with the temple of Mater 
Matuta. A. Nibby {Analtsi della carta dei diniorni di Romaj 
Rome, 1848, iii. 64) was the first to fix the site upon the low hill, 
surrounded by tufa cliffs, on which were still scanty remains of 
walling m rectangular blocks of the same material, which is now 
occupied by the farm-house of Conca. One mile W.N.W., on the 
hill above Le Ferrierc, remains of an archaic temple, ascribed to 
Mater Matuta, were discovered by excavation in 1896. The work 
was begun under the direction of Professor H. Graillot of the 
University of Bordeaux, member of the French School of Rome, 
but after two weeks’ work was suspended by order of the Italian 
government, and then resumed under the supervision of their 
own officials. The objects discovered are in the Museo di Papa 
Giulio at Rome. Another Satricum lay on the right bank of the 
Liris, not far from Arpinum. 

See H. Graillot in Melanges de Vlcole frartfaise dc Rome (1896), 131 ; 
and Rotitie degli scavi (1896), passim. (T. As.) 

SATSUMA ISLANDS, a ^oup of islands belonging to Japan, 
lying westward of the provmce of Satsuma (31° 40' N. and 129** 
40' E.). The two principal are Kami-Koshiki-shima (24} m. by 
and Shimo-Koshiki-shima (8} m. by 5I). 

SATTERLEfi, WALTER (1844-1 90S), American figure and 
genre painter, was bom in Brooldyn, New York, on the i8th of 
January 1844. He graduated at Columbia University in iS 6 ^, 
studied in the National Academy of Design, and with Edwin 
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White, in New York, and in 1878-1879 under L6on Bonnat 
in Paris. He first exhibited at the National Academy in 1868, 
was elected an associate of the Academy in 1879, and received its 
rhomas B. Clarke prize in 1886. He was a member of the 
American Water Color Society and of the New York Etching 
Club, and was an excellent teacher, ^tterlee died in Brooklyn 
on the 28th of May 1908. Among his favourite subjects were 
Arab life and figures in the costume of the colonial period. 

SATURH [Saturnus], a god of ancient Italy, whom the 
Romans, and till recently the modems, identified with the Greek 
god Cronus. 

1. Cronus was the youngest of the Titans, the children of Sky 
(Uranus) and Earth (Gaea^ Besides the Titans, Sky and Earth 
had other children, the Cyclopes and tlie Hundred-handers. 
When the Cyclopes and the Hundred-handers proved trouble- 
some, Sky thrust them back into the bosom of Earth. Tliis vexed 
Earth, and she called on her sons to avenge her on their father 
Sky. They all shrank from the deed save Cronus, who waylaid 
and mutilated his father with a sickle or curved sword. From 
the drops of blood which fell to the earth sprang the Furies and 
the Giants. Cronus now reigned in room of Sky. His wife was 
Rhea, who was also his sister, being a daughter of Sky and Earth. 
Sky and Earth had foretold to Cronus that he would be deposed 
by one of his own children, so he swallowed them one after another 
as soon as they were bora. Thus he devoured Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera, Hades and Poseidon. But when Rhea had brought forth 
Zeus, the youngest,^ she wrapped up a stone in swaddling clothes 
and gave it to Cronus, who swallowed it instead of the babe. 
When Zeus, who had been hidden in Crete, grew up, he gave his 
father a dose which compelled him to disgorge first the stone and 
then the children whom he had swallowed. The stone was 
preserved at Delphi ; every day it was anointed and on festivals 
it was crowned with wool. Zeus and his brotliers now rebelled 
against Cronus, and after a ten years’ struggle they were victori- 
ous, Cronus and the Titans were thrust down to Tartarus, 
where they were guarded by the Hundred-handers. According 
to others, Cronus was removed to the Islands of the Blest, where 
he ruled over the departed heroes, judging them in conjunction 
with Rhadamanthus. Plutarch {De Def. Orac. 18) mentions 
a story that the dethroned monarch of the gods slept on an island 
of the northern seas guarded by Briareus and surrounded by a 
train of attendant divinities. The reign of Cronus was supposed 
to have been the golden age, when men lived like gods, free from 
toil and grief and the weakness of old age (for death was like 
sleep) ; and the earth brought forth abundantly without cultiva- 
tion. There are few traces of the worship of Cronus in Greece. 
Pausanias, in his description of Greece, mentions only one temple 
of Cronus ; it stood at the foot of the Acropolis at Athens and was 
sacred to Cronus and Rhea jointly. The Athenians celebrated 
an annual festival in his honour on the 12th of Hecatombaeon. 
A mountain at Olympia was called after him, and on its top 
annual sacrifices were offered to him at the spring equinox. 

The idea that Cronus was the god of time seems to have arisen 
from a simple confusion between the words Cronus and Chronus 
{ “ time "). Curtius derives Cronus from tlie root kra, meuiiiiig " to 
accomplish.'* Cronus may have been a god of some aboriginal half- 
savage tribe wliich the Greeks conquered. Hence the savage traits 
in his legend, his conquest by Zeus and the scanty traces of his 
worsliip m Greece. The myth of the mutilation of Sky by Cronus 
may be a particular form of the widespread story of the violent 
separation of Sky and Earth by one of their cliildrcii. Other forms 
of this myth are found in New Zealand, India and Cliina. Parallels 
to the swallowing and di.sg rging incident are to be found in the folk- 
lore of Bushmen, Kaffres, Ba^utos, Indians of Guiana and Eskimo. 

2. Saturn and his wife Ops were amongst the oldest deities 
of ancient Italy. He is said to have had an altar at the foot of 
the Capitol before Rome was founded. Saturn was a god of 
agriculture, his name being derived from severe , “to sow.’*^ 
The identification of Saturn with Cronus ^ gave rise to the legend 
that after his deposition by 2 Leus (Jupiter) Saturn wandered to 

’ So Hesiod. But, according to Homer, Zeus was the eldest of the 
children of Cronus and Rhea. 

* He was also known by the epithet of Stercutus or Sterculius, the 
god of fertilizing manure. 

* Cronus himself was a harvest god under one of his aspects. 


Italy, where he ruled as king in the golden age and gave the name 
Satumia to the country.* Janus, another of the most ancient 
gods of Italy, is said to have welcomed him to Rome, and here 
he settled at the foot of the Capitol, which was called after him 
the Saturnian Hill. His temple stood at the ascent from the 
Forum to the Capitol and was one of the oldest buildings in Rome, 
but the eight remaining columns of the temple probably formed 
a portion of a new temple built in the imperifu times. The image 
of Saturn in this temple had woollen bands fastened round its 
feet all the year through, except at the festival of the Saturnalia ; 
the object of the bands was probably to detain the deity. 
Similarly there was a fettered image of Enyalius (the War God) 
at Sparta, and at Athens the image of Victory had no wings, 

lest she might fly away. The mode of sacrifice at this temple 

was so far peculiar that the head of the sacrificer was bare as in 
the Greek ritual, instead of being covered, as was tlie usual 

Roman practice. Legend said that the Greek ritual was intro- 

duced by Hercules, who at the same time abolished the human 
sacrifices previously offered to Saturn. Others said that the 
rule had been observed by the Pelasgians before. Under or 
behind the temple was the Roman treasury, in which the archives 
as well as the treasures of the slate were preserved. Dionysius 
llalicamassensis {AtiL Rom, i. 34) tells that there were many 
.sanctuaries of Saturn in Italy and that many towns and places, 
especially mountains, were called after him. The oldest national 
form of verse was known as the Saturnian. Like many other 
figures in Roman mythology, Saturn is .^aid to have vanished 
at last from earth. His emblem was a sickle. The substitution 
of a great scythe for the sickle, and the addition of wings and an 
hour-glass, arc modern.-* Ops (“ plenty ’’), wife of Saturn, was 
an earth-goddes.s, as appears from the custom observed by her 
suppliants of silting and carefully touching the earth while they 
made their vows to her. As goddess of crops and the harvest 
she was called Consiva, and under this name hud a sanctuary 
at Rome, to which only the Vestals and the priest were admitted. 
As Saturn was identified in later times with Cronus, so was Ops 
with Rhea. Another goddess mentioned as wife of Saturn was 
Lua, a goddess of barrenness. She was one of the deities to whom 
.after a victory the spoils of the enemy were sometimes dedicated 
and burned. 

Saturnalia. — Tliis, the great festival of Saturn, was celebrated 
on the 19th, but after Caesar's retorm oi tlie calendar on the lylh, 
of December. Augustus decreed tliat the lylh should be sacred to 
Satuni and the iglh to Ops." Henceforward it apoears tluit tli<‘ 
17th and 1 8th were devoted to the Satimudia, and the lyth and 
20th to the Opaha, a festival of Ops.'^ Caligula added a filth day, 
" the day ot youth " {dies juvenalis), devoted no doubt to the 
sports of the young. But m popular usage tlie lesUval lasted seven 
flays. The woollen fetters were taken from the feet of the image of 
Satuni, and each man offered a pig. Diinng the festival schools were 
closed ; no war was declared or battk* fought ; no punishment was 
inflicted. In place of the toga an undress garment (synthesis) was 
worn. Distinctions of rank were laid aside : slaves sat at table 
with their masters or were waittrd on l)y them, and the utmost 
freedom of speech was allowed them. Gambhng with dice, at other 
times illegal, was now permitted.* All clas-ses exchanged gifts, the 
commonest being wax tapers and clay dolls. These dulls were 
e.specially given to children, and the makers of them held a regular 
fair at this time. Varro thought tliese dolls represented original 
sacrifices of human beings to the infernal god. There was, as we have 
seen, a tradition that human sacrifices were once offered to Saturn, 
and the Cireeks and Kumaiis gave the name of Cronus and Saturn to a 
cruel l*htK?nician Baal, to whom, f.g. children wore sacrificed at 
Carthage. The Cronus to whom human .sacrifices .in* said to have 
been ottered in Rhodes was probably a Baal, for there are traces of 
Phoenician worship in Rhodes. It may lie conjectured tliat the 
^tumalia was originally a celebration of the winter solstice. Hence 


^ He is said to have taught the inhabitants of Latium agriculture, 
the art of navigation and the use of stamfied pieces of metal for 
money. 

* During the first centuries of the Christian era, Saturn was one of 
the chief pojmlar divinities of northern Africa, representing the 
Carthaginian Baal under the title of Dominus Saturnus ; see Toutain, 
De Saturni dei in Africa Romana cuttu (1894). 

* There was also a special festival, Opeconsiva, on Aug. 25. 

^ The fourth day of the festival was added by some one unknown. 

* It is curious to find a similar rule with a similar exception in 
Nepal. See H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. ii. pp. 333 sq. 
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the lesend that it was instituted by Romnlas under the name of 

^uma^ winter solstice). The prominence givm to 
caSTat tit festival points to the custom of making a new fire at 
S?s time The custom of solemnly kindling fires at the rammer 
solstice (live of St John) has prevmled in most ^ of Europe, 
notobly m tiermany, and Uiere are traces (of which the yule-log is 
one) of the observance of a similar custom at the winter solstice. 

In ancient Mexico a new fire was kindled, amid great rejoicings, at 
the end of every period of hfty-^o years. 

The designation of the planets by the names of gods is at least as 
old as the 4th century n.c. The first certain mention of the star of 
Cronus (Saturn) is m Aristotle (Metaphysics, p. 1073 b. 35)* The 
name also occurs jn the Epinomts (p. 987 b), a dialogue of uncertam 
date wrongly ascribed to Plato. In Latin, Cicero (ist century B.c.) 
is the first author who speaks of the planet Saturn. The application 
of the name Saturn to a day of the week (Satumi dtes, Saturday) 
is first lound in Tibullus (i. 3, 18). (J. G. Fr. ; X.) 

SATURN, in astronomy, the sixth major planet in the order 
of distance from the sun, and the most distant one known 
before the discovery of Uranus in 1781. Its symbol is h* 
periodic time is somewhat less than 30 years, and the interval 
between oppositions is from 12 to 13 days greater than a year. 

It appears as a star of at least the first magnitude, but varies 
much in brightness with its orbital position, owing to the varying 
phases of its rings. It seems to resemble Jupiter in its physical 
constitution, but the belts and cloud-like features so conspicuous 
on that planet are so faint on Saturn that they can be seen only 
in a general way as a slight mottling. In colour the planet h^ 
a warmish tint, not dissimilar to that of Arcturus. Its density 
is the smallest known among the planets, being only 0*13 that 
of the earth, and therefore less than that of water. 

Owing to the difficulty of distinguishing any individual 
feature, the rotation of the planet has been observed only on a 
few rare occasions when a temporary bright spot appeared and 
continued during several days. The first observation of such a 
spot was made by the elder Herschel, who derived a rotation 
period of 10 h. 16 m. In December 1876 a bright spot appeared 
near the equator of the planet, which was observed by Asaph 
Hall at Washington for more than a month. It gradually spread 
out in longitude, and finally faded away. The time of rotation 
found by Hall was 10 h. 14 m. 24 s. A third spot appeared in 1903 
on the northern hemisphere, and had a rotation period of about 
10 h. 38 m. The deviation of this period from the others indicates 
that, as in the case of Jupiter and the sun, the time of rotation 
is least at the equator, and increases toward the poles. Both 
from this difference and from the appearance presented by the 
planet it is clear that the visible surface is not a solid, as in the 
case of Mars, but consists of a layer of cloudy or vaporous matter, 
which conceals from view the .solid body of the planet, if any such 
exists. Owing to the rapid rotation the figure of the disk is 
markedly elliptical, but when, owing to the rings being seen 
edgewise, the entire disk is visible, the latter sometimes seeins 
to have the form of a square witli its edges rounded off. This 
may be an illusion. 

The most remarkable feature associated with Saturn is its 
magnificent system of ring and satellites. The former is unique 
in the solar system. The ring, the seeming ends of which were 
first seen by Galileo as handles to the planet, was for some time 
a mystery. After Galileo had seen it at one or two oppositions, 
it faded from sight, a result which we now know was due to the 
advance of the planet in its orbit, bringing our line of sight 
edgeways to the ring. When it reappeared, Galileo seems to 
have abandoned telescopic observation, but the “ ansae ” of 
Saturn remained a subject of study through a generation of his 
successors without any solution of their mystery being reached. 
The truth was at len^h worked out in 1656 by Huygens, who 
first circulated his solution in the form of an anagreun. When 
arranged in order the letters read : 

** Annulo cingitur tenui, piano, nusqaam cohacrentc, ad eclipticam 
Indinato.'* 

This designation of a plain thin ring surrounding the planet, 
but disconnected from it, and inclined to the ediptiC;, is accurate 
and as complete as the means of observation permitted. 

The varying phases presented by the ring arise from its having an 
inclination of 27^ to the orbit of the planet, while its plane remains 


invariable in direction as the planet performs its orbital revolution. 
There are therefore two opposite points of the orbi^ at each of 
which the plwe of the nng pa.sses through the sun, and is seen nearly 
edgeways from the earth. At the two intermediate points the ring is 
seen as opened out at an angle of 27®. The apparent iUuminated 
surface which it then presents to us exceeds that presented by the 
planet, so that the bnghtness of the entire system to the naked eye 
IS more than double. 

In 1665 William Ball or Balle, joint-founder and first treasurer of 
the Royal Society, discovered that the ring was apparently formed 
of two concentric rings, separated by a fine dark line. This w^ 
afterwards independently discovered by G. D. Cassini at the Paris 
Observatory. As the telescope was improved, yet other shaded 
lines concentric witli the ring itself were found. These were some- 
times regarded as divisions, but if they are such they are by no 
tneans complete and sharp. The universal rule is that, if we con- 
sider any portion of the ring contained between two circles con- 
centric with the ring itself, the general aspect and brightness of this 
circular portion are alike through its whole circumference. That is 
to say, if tlie brightness of different parts of the ring be compared, 
it is found to be constant when tlie parts compared are equally 
di.stant from the centre, but subject to variation as we pass from the 
circumference towards tlie centre. The inner and broader of tlie 
two rings is brightest near the outer part and shades off toward the 
planet, gradually at first, and more rapidly afterwards. Its inner 
portion Si so dark that it was at one time regarded as separate, and 
called the " crape " or " dusky ring. This 8m)posed discovery 
of an inner ring was made independently by W. R. JJawes of England 
and G. P. Bond of the Harvard Observatory, though J. G. Galle at 
Berlin noticed the actual appearance at an earlier date. The more 
powerful telescopes of the present time show t^s dusky ring to be 
continuous with the inner portions of the main ring, and transparent, 
•at least near its inner edge. 

The physical constitution of the rings is unlike that of any other 
object in the solar system. They are not formed of a continuous 
mass of solid or liquid matter, but of di.screte particles of unknowii 
minutenc.ss, probably widely separated in proportion to their 
individual volumes, yet so close as to appear continuous when 
viewed from the earth. This constitution was first divined by 
Cassini early in the i8th century. But, although the mipos,sibility 
that a continuous ring could surround a planet without falling upon 
it was shown by Laplace, and must have been evident to all in- 
vestigators in celestial mechanics, Cassini's explanation was for- 
gotten until 184b. In that year James Clerk Maxwell, in an essay 
wWch was the first to gain the newly-founded Adams prize of the 
university of Cambridge, made an exhaustive mathematical in- 
vestigation of tlie satellite constitution, .showing that it alone could 
fulfil the conditions of stability. Although thi.s demonstration 
placed the subject I'K'yond doubt, it was (.)! great interest when 
J. E. Keeler at the Allegheny Ob.scrvatory proved this constitution 
Dy spectroscopic observation in 1895. He found by measuring the 
velocity of different parts of the ring to or from the earth that, as 
we pass from tlie outer to the inner regions of the nng, the velocity 
of revolution around the planet increases, each concentric portion of 
the ring having the speed belonging to a siitellile revolving in a 
circular orbit at the same distance from the i)lanet. 

A remarkable feature of the rings is that they are so thin as to 
elude measurement and nearly disappear from view when seen 
edgeways even in powerful telescopes. As tliis can happen only at 
tiie rare moments when the ])lauc of the nng passes accurately 
through the earth, precise observations of the phenomenon with 
powerful telescopes are few. But before or after the epochs at which 
the plane passes through the sun, there is sometimes a period of 
several weelcs, during wliich tlie sun shines on one lace of the rmg 
while the other is presented to tlie earth. In October I907 the 
appearance presented by the rings was studied by W. W. Campbell 
at the Lick Ob.servatory, and E. E. Barnard at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory. The position of tlic ring as .seen against the planet is 
marked by a dark Une stretching across the equator, which is the 
thin shadow of the ring, on which the sun shines at a very acute 
angle. 

An interesting question still open is the nature of the so-called 
divisions of the rings. Are these divisions real or are they simply 
apparent, arising from a darker colour in the matter which composes 
them ? In the case of the sharpest and best-known division, to 
which the name of Cassini has been given from ite firet observer, 
there would seem to be little doubt that the di\usion is real. But 
there is some doubt in the case of the other divisiems. While many 
excellent observers have sometimes thought they saw a complete 
separation between the bright and the crape rings, no such pheno- 
menon has been seen in the great telescopes of our times, and it is 
almost certain that the dark colour of the crape ring arises merely 
from its tenuity and transparency. From Barnard's observation of 
the passage of Japetus through fee shadow of Saturn and its rings 
it appears that the transparency gradually dimimshes from the 
centre of this ring to its hne of junction with the bright ring. If 
there should ever be a transit of Saturn centr^y past a bright star, 
many questions as to the constitution of the rings may be settled by 
noting the times at which the star was seen through fee divisions of 
the ring. 
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Blenuints of the Saiellites of Saturn, 



Mean 

Longitude. 

Epoch Greenwich 
Mean Noon. 

Mean Daily 
Motiou. 

Mean 

Distance. 

Eccentricity. 

Long, of Pericentre. 

Mass 
Saturn . 

Mimas . 

127“ 19*0' 

1889, April 

381-9945® 

ab-814' 

Small 

Doubtful 

16.340,000 

Enceladus 

199 19*8 


*72-73199 

34*491 



4,000,000 

Tethys . 

284 310 


190-69795 

42586 



921,500 

Dione 

253 51*4 

>) 

*31-534975 i 

54543 



536,000 

Rhea 

358 23-8 

1890, Jan. 

79-690087 

76- 1 70 



250,000 

Titan . 

1 260 25- 1 

225770093 

176-578 

•02886 

276® 15' 4-3f7'* 

4,700 

Hyperion 

304 31*8 

» 

16-919983 

213-92 

•1043 

255 47 - 18-663®* 

unknown 

Japetus . 

Phoebe . 

1 75 a0*4 

1885, Sept. I 

4*537997 

514-59 1 

‘02836 

354 30 + 7-9®* 

100,000 

343 90 

1900, Jan. 

- 0*65398 

1871-6 

-1059 

291 1 - 0-27®* 

unknown 


Satellites of Saturn, 

Saturn is surrounded by a system of nine or (perhaps) ten 
satellites. The brightest of these was discovered by Huygens 
in 1665 while pursuing his studies of the ring. The following 
table shows the names^ distances, times of revolution, discoverer 
and date of discovery of the nine whose orbits arc well established : 


Name. 

Dis- 

tance. 

Penodic 

lime. 

Discoverer. 

Date of 
Discovery. 

j Mimas 

3-1 

d. 

0 

h. 

23 

W. Herschel 

1789, Sept. 17 

2 Enceladus 

40 

1 

9 

,, 

1 789, Aug. 28 

3 '1 etliys 

.5-9 

1 

21 

G. D. Ca.s.sini 

1684, March 

, 4 Dione . 

6*3 

2 

18 


1684, March 

5 Rhea . 

8-9 

4 

12 

Huygens 

1072, Dt?c. 23 

0 Titan . 

20-5 

15 

23 

1055, Mar. 25 

7 Hyperion . 

25 1 

i *1 

7 

W. C. Bond 

1848, Sept. 16 

8 Japetus . 

59-6 

, 79 

8 

1. D Cassini 

1671, October 

9 Phoebe 

209-3 

546 

12 

W. H. Pitkenng 

1898, August 


'i’he five inner satellites seem to form a class by themselves, of 
which the distinguishing feature is that the orbits are so nearly 
circular that no eccentricity has been certainly detected in them, 
and that the planes of their orbits coincide with that of the ring 
and, it may be inferred, with the plane of the planet’s equator. 
Thus, so far as the position of the planes of rotation and revolu- 
tion are concerned, the system keeps together as if it were rigid. 
This results from the mutual attraction of the various bodies. 
A remarkable feature of this inner .system is the near approach 
to commensurability in the periods of revolution. The period 
of Tethys is nearly double that of Mimas, and the period of 
Enceladus nearly double that of Dione. The result of this near 
approach to commensurability is a wide libration in the longi- 
tudes of the satellites, having periods very long compared with 
the times of revolution. 

Each of the four outer satellites has some special feature of 
interest. Titan is much the brightest of all and has therefore 
been most accurately observed. Hyperion is so small as to be 
visible only in a powerful telescope, and has a quite eccentric 
orbit. Its time of revolution is almost commensurable with that 
of Titan, the ratio of the period being 3 to 4. The result is that 
the major axis of the orbit of Hyperion has a retrograde motion 
of 18° 40' annually, of such a character that the conjunction 
of the two satellites always occurs near the apocentre of the orbit, 
when the distance of the orbit from that of Titan is the greatest. 
This is among the most interesting phenomena of celestial 
mechanics. Japetus has the peculiar!^ of always appearing 
brighter when seen to the west of the planet than when seen 
lo the east. This is explained by the supposition that, like our 
moon, this satellite alwpys presents the same face to the central 
body, and is darker in colour on one side than on the other. 

In studying a .series of photographs of the sky in the neighbour- 
hood of Saturn, taken at the branch Harvard observatory at Are- 
quipa, Peru, W. H. Pickering found on each of three plates a very 
taint star which was misang on the other two. He concluded that 
these were the images of a satellite moving around the planet. 1 he 
latter was then entenng the Milky Way, where minute stars were so 
numerous that it was not easy to confirm the discovery. When the 
planet began to emerge from the Milky Way no difficulty was found 
in relocating the object, and proving that it was a ninth satellite. 
Its motion was found to be retrogn^e, a conclusion confirmed by 
Frank E. Ross. This phenomenon may be regarded as unique in 
the solar system, for, although the motion of the satellite of Neptune 
is retrograde, it is the only known satellite of that planet. 


Another extremely lamt satellite lia.s probably been established 
by Pickenng, but it.s orbit is still 111 some doubt. 

1‘he conclusions from the spectrum of Saturn, and numerical 
particulars relating to the planet, are found in the article Planit. 

'riie planes of the orbits of the inner six satelhtes are coincident 
with the plane of the ring system, of which the elements are as 
follow : 


Longitude of ascending node on ecliptic . .107^’ 43' nf 

Inchnation it 8*^ 10' 2.2" 

Extenor diameter ot outer ring, in miles . 166,020 

Interior „ „ „ . . M 7,670 

Exterior , inner nng „ I44i3i(^ 

Interior „ ,, „ - • ioy,ioo 

Interior „ dark ring „ . . 91,780 

Breadth of outer bright ring „ 9,625 

Breadth of division lH*twiH*n the nngs, in miles 1,680 

Breadth of inner bnghl ring „ , 17,605 

Breadth of dark nug „ 8,660 

Breadtli of system of bright rings „ . 28,910 

Breadth of entire system of rings ,, . 37,570 

Space between planet and dark nngs ,, . 9,760 

(S. N.) 


SATURNIA (mod. Saturnia), un ancient town of Etruria 
Italy, about 23 m. N.E. of Orbctello and the coast. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus enumerates it among the towns first occupied 
by the Pclasgi and then by the Tuscans. A Roman colony was 
conducted there in 183 b.c., and it was a prae/ectura, but other- 
wise little is known about it. Remains of the city walls, in the 
polygonal style, still exist, to which Roman gates were added. 
Roman remains have also been discovered within the town, and 
remains of tombs outside, originally covered by tumuli, which 
have now disappeared, so that Dennis wrongly took them for 
megalithic remains. Pitigliano, some 12 m. to the S.W,, is 
another Etruscan site. 

See G. Drimib, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883) 

1. 496 ; ii. 275 ; A. Pasqui in Nottxie degit scavt (1882), 52. 

(T. As.) 

SATURNIAN MOTRE (Lat. Satumius, i.e. which relates to 
Saturn), the name given by the Romans to the crude and irregular 
measures of the oldest I.iitin folk-songs. The scansion is 
generally of the following type : 

with which Macaulay compares the nursery rhyme, “ The Queen 
was in her parlour, eating bread and honey.” ’lEcre was, however, 
considerable licence in the scansion, and we can gather only that 
the verse was generally of this type, and had a light and vivacious 
movement. It occurs in a few inscriptions (the verses on the 
tombs of the Scipios : cf. Buchcler, Anthologia Latina, 1895) 
in fragments, Livius Andronicus and the Bellum Punieum of 
Naevius. Subsequently it was ousted by Greek metres. The 
que.5tion as to whether it depended upon accent or upon quantity 
has been much discussed. 

See }U]ler,Dersaturntsche Vers (Prague, 1883 and 1886) ; Thumey- 
sen, Der Saturmer (HaUe, 1885) ; Havet, Ve saturnio Latinorum 
versa (Pans, 1880) ; Muller, Der saturnische Vers und seme Denkmdler 
(1885) ; Leo, Der saturnische Vers (i<>o5) ; Du Bois, Stress Accent 
in Roman Poetry (New York, 1906) ; also Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 
1 . chap. XV. 

SATURNINUS, LUCIUS APPULEIUS, Roman demagogue. 
As quaestor (104 B.c.) he superintended the importation of com 
at Ostia, but had been removed by the Senate (an unu.sual 
proceeding), and replaced by M. Aemilius Scaunis {q.v.), one 
of the chief members of the govwiment party. He does not 
appear to have been charged with incapacity or mismanagement, 

XXIV. 8 a 
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ftfiH thf* iniustire of his dismissal drove him into the arms of the 
S In >03 he was elected tribune. He entered mto 
Xreemert with C. Marius, arul in order to gam the favour of 
teTldicrs proposed that each of his yeter^ shou d receive 
„ aUotment of loo jugera of land m Afri» He WM a^ Aiefly 
instrumental in securing the election of Marius to his fourth 
consulship (102). An opfwrtunity of retaj^uitmg on the ^bility 
wasaflorded him by the arrival (loi)of ambassadors from Mithra- 
dates VI of Pontus, with large sums of money for bribing the 
senate • compromising revelations were made by Saturmnus, who 
insulted the ambassadors. He was brought to trial for violating 
the law of nations, and only escaped conviction by an ad mtsert- 
fordtam appeal to the people. To the first tribunate of Satummus 
is probably to be a.ssigned his law on majesias, the exact provi- 
sions of which are unknown, but its object was probably to 
strengthen the power of the tribunes and the popular party ; 

It dealt with the minuta majestas (diminished authority) of the 
Roman people, that is, with all acts tending to impair the 
integrity of the Commonwealth, being thus more comprehensive 
than the modern word “ treason.” One of the chief objects of 
.Saturninus’s hatred was Q. Caecilius Metcllus Numidicus, who, 
when censor, endeavoured to remove Saturninus from the senate 
m the ground of immorality, but his colleague refused to assent. 

In order to ingratiate himself with the people, who still cherished 
the memory of the Gracchi, Saturninus took about with him 
Kciuitius, a paid freedman, who gave himself out to be the son 
of Tiberius Gracchus. Although the mother of the Gracchi 
refused to acknowledge him, the people stoned Metellus because 
he would not admit his claim to citizenship. Equitius was 
afterwards elected tribune. Marius, on his return to Rome 
after his victory over the Cimbri, finding himself isolated in the 
senate, entered into a compact with ^tuminus and his ally 
C. Servilius Glaucia, and the three formed a kind of triumvirate, 
supported by the veterans of Marius and the needy rabble. 
By the aid of bribery and assassination Marius was elected (loo) 
consul for the sixth time, Glaucia praetor, and Saturninus 
tribune for the second time. Saturninus now brought forward 
an agrarian law, an extension of the African law already alluded 
to. It was proposed that all the land north of the Padus (Po) 
lately in possession of the Cimbri, including that of the inde- 
pendent C^eltic tribes which had been temporarily occupied by 
them, should be held available for distribution among the 
veterans of Marius. This was unjust, since the land was r^ly 
the property of the provincials who had been dispossessed by 
the Cimbri. Colonies were to be founded in Sicily, Achaea and 
Macedonia, on the purchase of which the ” Tolosan gold” the 
temple treasure.^ embezzled by Q. Servilius Caepio (praetor no), 
was to be employed. Further, Italians were to be admitted to 
these colonies, and as they were to be burgess colonies, the 
right of the Italians to equality with the Romans was thereby 
partially recognized. This part of the bill was resented by many 
citizens, who were unwilling to allow others to share their 
privileges. A clause provided that, within five days after the 
passing of the law, every senator should take an oath to observe 
it/under penalty of being expelled from the senate and heavily 
fined. All the senators subsequently took the oath except 
Metellus, who went into exile. Saturninus also brought in a 
hill, the object of which was to gain the support of the rabble 
by supplying com at a nominal price. The quaestor Q. Servilius 
Caepio ^ declared that the treasury could not stand the stram, 
and Saturninus’s own colleagues interposed Aeir veto. 
Saturninus ordered the voting to continue, and Caepio dispe^d 
the me^g by violence. The senate declared the proceedings 
null and void, because thunder had been heard ; Satummus 
replied that the senate had better remain quiet, otherwise the 
thunder might be followed by hail. The bills (/rg« Appuletae) 
were finally passed bv the aid of the Marian veterans. 

Marius, finding himself overshadowed by his colleagues 
compromised by their excesses, thought seriously of brewing 
with them, and Saturninus and Glaucia saw that their only hope 

I According to some, the eon of the Caepio menhoned above. 
But chronological reasons make the relationship doubtful. 


of safety lay in their retention of office. Satummus was elected 
tribune for the third time for the year begini^ the loth of 
December loo, and Glaucia, although at the time praetor and 
therefore not eligible until after the lapse of two years, was a 
candidate for the consulship. M. Antonius the orator was 
elected without opposition ; the other government candidate, 
Gaius Memmius, who seemed to have the better chance of 
success, was beaten to death by the hired agents of Saturninus 
and Glaucia, while the voting was actually going on. This 
produced a complete revulsion of public feeling. The senate met 
on the following day, declared Saturninus and Glaucia public 
enemies, and called upon Marius to defend the State. Marius 
had no alternative but to obey. Saturninus, defeated in a 
pitched battle in the Forum (Dec. lo), took refuge with his 
followers in the Capitol, where, the water supply hiving been 
cut off, they were forced to capitulate. Marius, having assured 
them that their lives would be spared, removed them to the 
Curia Hostilia, intending to proceed against them according to 
law. But the more impetuous members of the aristocratic party 
climbed on to the roof, stripped off the tiles, and stoned Saturninus 
and many others to death. Glaucia, who had escaped into a 
house, was dragged out and killed. 

Bibliography. — Appian, Bell. civ. i. 28-33; Diod. Sic. xxxvi. 
12: Plutarch, Marius, 28-30; Livy, Eptt. 69; Florus hi. 16; 
Veil. Pat. u. 12 ; Auctor ad Herennium i. 21 ; Aurelius Victor, 
De viris tllustribus, 73; Orosiua v. 17 ; Cicero, Pro Balbo, 2 t , 48, 
Brutus, 62, De oratore, ii. 49, De haruspxcum responsis, 19, Pro 
Sestio, 47, Pro Rabnto, passim ; Mommsen, of Rome (Eng- trans) , 
bk. iv. ch. b ; G. Long, Decline of the Roman Republic, ii. ch. 10 ; 
E. Klebs in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopddie, li. 1 (1896) ; sc-e 
further Rome: History, II., " The Republic," Period C. 

SATYRS (Satyri), in Greek mythology, spirits, half-man half- 
beast, that haunted the woods and mountains, companions of 
Pan and Dionysus. They are not mentioned in Homer ; in 
a fragment of Hesiod they are called brothers of the mountain 
nymphs and Curetes, an idle and worthless race. Fancy 
represented them as strongly built, with flat noses, pointed ears, 
small horns growing out of the forehead, and the tails of horses 
or goats. They were a roguish but faint-hearted folk, lovers of 
wine and women, roaming to the music of pipes and cymbals, 
castanets and ba^ipes, dancing with the nymphs or pursuing 
them and striking terror into men. They had a special form of 
dance called Sikinnis. In earlier Greek art they appear as old 
and ugly, but in later art, especially in works of the Attic school, 
this savage character is softened into a more youthful and graceful 
aspect. There is a famous statue supposed to be a copy of a 
work of Praxiteles, representing a graceful satyr leaning against 
a tree with a flute in his hand. In Attica there was a species of 
drama known as the Satyric ; it parodied the legends of god.s and 
heroes, and the chorus was composed of satyrs. Euripides’s 
play of the Cyclops is the only extant example of this kind of 
drama. The older satyrs were called Sileni, the youi^er Satyrisci. 
By the Roman poets they were often confounded with the Fauns. 
The symbol of the shy and timid satyr was the hare. In some 
districts of modem Greece the spirits known as Calicantsars offer 
points of resemblance to the ancient satyrs ; they have goats’ 
ears and the feet of asses or goats, are covered with hair, and 
love women and the dance. The herdsmen of Parnassus believe 
in a demon of the mountain who is lord of hares and goats. 

In the Authorized Version of Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14 the word 
" satyr " is used to render the Hebrew sPirim, " hairy ones. A 
kind of demon or supernatural being known to Hebrew ^ 
folk-lore as inhabiting waste places is meant; a practice 
of sacrificing to the is alluded to in Lev. xvu. 7, 

where E. V. has "devils." They correspond to tli^e 


Importturt. 

"shaggy demoxTof the mountain-pass" \asabb al-akaba) of old 
Arab superstition, 

SAUCE, flavouring or seasoning for food, usually m a liquid 
or semi-liquid state, either served separately or mixed with the 
dish. The preparation of suitable sauces is one of the essentials 
of good cofiery. The word comes through the Fr. from the 
Ut. salsa, salted or pickled food {saUre, to season or sprinkle 
with sal, salt). The same Utin word has also given ” saucer, 
properly a dish for sauce, now a small flat plate with a depressed 
centre to hold a cup and so prevent the spillmg of liquid, and 
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“sausage" ( 0 . Fr. sadeisse, Late Lat sdsicium), minced 
seasoned meat, chiefly pork, stuffed into coverings of skin. The 
colloquial use of “ saucy," impertinent, “ cheeky " is an obvious 
transference from the tartness or pungency of a sauce, and has 
a respectable literary ancestry ; thus Latimer {Misc. Sel.) 
“ when we see a fellow sturdy, lofty and proud, men say this 
is a saucy fellow." 

SAUERLAND, a mountainous district of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Westphalia, between the Sieg and the 
Ruhr, separated by the former from the Westerwald on the S., 
and by the latter from the coal formation of Ardey on the N. 
It is a well-wooded plateau of the Devonian formation, diversified 
by deep vallep and tracts of heather land. The district is a 
Tavourite tourist resort. 

Sec F. W. Grimme, Das Sautrland und setne Bewohnet (2nd ed , 
Paderborn, 1886) ; Fncke, Der Tourist tm Sauerland (Bielefeld, 
1892), and Knecbusch, Reisefiihrer dutch das Sauerland (Dortmund, 
1899). 

SAUGOR, or Sagar, a town and district of British India, 
in the Jubbulpore division of the Central Provinces. The 
town, in a picturesque situation on a spur of the Vindhyan 
hills, 1758 ft. above sea-level, has a station on the Indian Mid- 
land railway. Pop. (1901) 42,330. It has long ceased to be 
a growing place, though it is still third in importance in the 
province. It was founded in 1660, but owes its importiincc to 
having been made the capital of the Mahratta governor who 
established himself here in 1735. The cantonments contain a 
battery of artillery, a detachment of a European regiment, a 
native cavalry and a native infantry regiment. The town is 
handsomely built, and is an emporium of trade. 

The District of Saugor hjis an area of 3962 sq. m. It is an 
extensive, elevated and in parts tolerably level plain, broken 
in places by low hilk of the Vindhyan sandstone. It is traversed 
by numerous streams, chief of which are the Sunar, Beas, Dhasan 
and Bina, all flowing in a northerly direction towards the vi^ey 
of the Ganges. In the southern and central parts the soil is 
black, formed by decaying trap ; to the north and east it is a 
reddish-brown alluvium. Iron ore of excellent quality is found 
and worked at Hirapur, a small village in the extreme north-cast. 
'I’he district contains several densely wooded tracts, the largest 
of which is the Ramna teak forest preserve in the north. 

The population in 1901 was 469,479, showing a decrease of 20 % 
in the decade, due to the results of tamine. The principal crops are 
wheat, millet, pulse, oil-seeds and a little cotton. The main fine of 
the Indian Midland railway crosses tlie district, with a branch from 
Bina to Katni on the East Indian system. 

By a treaty concluded with the Mahratta Pfeshwa in 1818, the 
gn^atrr part of the present district was made over to the British : 
and the town became the capital of the Sau^r and Nerbudda 
Temtones, then attached to the Nortli-westem l^ovinces. During 
the Mutiny of 1857 the whole district was in the possession of the 
reliels, excepting the town and fort, in which the Europeans were 
shut up for eight months, till relieved by Sir Hugh Rose. The rebels 
were totally defeated and order was again restored by March 1858. 

See the Saugor District Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1907). 

SAUJBULAGH, or Sujbui.ak, the principal town of the Mukri 
district, in the provinc.c of Azerbaijan in Persia, in a fertile 
valley, between 30 and 40 m. S. of Lake Urmia, at an elevation 
of 4270 ft. It has post and telegraph offices, and a population 
of about 7000, mostly Kurds of the Mukri tribe, and exports 
dried fruit, grain and tobacco. There are many more localities 
with this name (Turkish, meaning “ cold stream,” or “ cold 
spring ") in Persia, the most notable, after the above-mentioned 
Kurdish city, beii% a district of the province of Teheran, with 
many villages. The plate was temporarily occupied by Turkish 
troops in January 1908. 

SAUL (Hcb. shd*ulj “ asked in the Old Testament, son of 
Kish, and king of Israel.^ His history is closely interwoven with 
that of the prophet Samuel and the Judaean king David. Two 
distinct accounts are given of his rise. In one .Samuel, after de- 
feating the Philistines, rules as the last “ judge " of Israel ; the 
people demand a king, and Saul, a young giant of Benjamin, 

IS chosen by lot ; the choice is confirmed when he delivers 

^ On the name Saul, also that of an Edomite king (Gen. xxxvi. 
37 seq.), see Samuel note i. KNb seems to be identical with the 
Arabic personal and god-namr | 
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JabesMIilead from the Amnmnites (i Sam. i.-viii., x. 17-27, 
xi., xii.). In the oth^, Saul is raised up by Yahweh to deliver 
Israel from a sore Philistine oppression. Samuel, a seer of local 
fame, previously unknown to Saul, gives him the divine com- 
mission, and ultimately a complete victory is gained which is 
celebrated by the erection of an altar (ix. i~x. 16, xiii. seq.). 
Sec further Samuel. Once king, Saul achieves conquests over 
the surrounding states, and the brief summary in 1 Sam. xiv. 
47 - 5 ^ may be supplemented by 2 Sam. i. 19 sqq., where the 
brave deeds of the loving pair Saul and his son Jonathan, and 
their untimely death, form the subject of an old poem which 
vividly describes the feelings of a prostrate nation. Saul and his 
sons fell in the battle on Mt. Gilboa in the north and the land was 
thrown into confusion (i Sam. xxxi.). Jal)esh-Gilead, mindful 
of its debt, secretly carried away the dead bodies (cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 
12 seq.), and Abner the commander hurriedly removed the surviv- 
ing son, Ishbosheth,^ to Mahanaim and at length succeeded in 
^tablishing his power over all Israel north of Jerusalem (2 Sum. 
ii. 8 seq.). But the sequel is lost in the more popular accounts of 
the rise of David. 

Little old tradition is preserved of the house of Saul. 'The 
interest now lies in the prominence of Samuel, and more particu- 
larly in the coming supremacy of the Judaean king David (see 
the introductory ver.se i Sam. xiv. 52) ; as a result of this Saul is 
depicted in less .sympathetic colours, his pettiness and animosity 
stand in strong contrast to David’s chivalry and resignation, and 
in the melancholy Bcnjamite court with its rivalry and jealousy, 
the romantic attachment between David and Jonathan forms 
the one redeeming feature. The great Israelite disaster is fore- 
shadowed in a thrilling narrative of Saul’s visit to the since 
fainous Witch of Endor (i Sam. xxviii.). Israel had lost its 
mainstay through the death of Samuel (cf. xii. 23), and the king, 
uneasy at the approach of the enemy, invoked the shade of the 
prophet only to learn that his cause was lost through his own 
sin. The incident is now connected with David’s nearing 
supremacy, and refers to a previous act of disobedience in his 
Amalekite campaign. In a detailed account of Saul’s expedition 
we learn that his failure to carry out Vahweh’s commands to 
the letter had brought the prophet’s denunciation (cf. Ahab, 

I j^gs XX. 42), and that he had lost the divine favour (xv.). 

I This in turn ignores an earlier occasion when Saul is condemned 
and the loss of his kingdom foretold ere he had accomplished 
the t^k to which he had been colled (xiii. 8-14).” 

This later tendency to subordinate the history of Saul to that 
of David appears especially in a number of detailed and popular 
narratives encircling Judah and Benjamin, superseding other 
traditions which give an entirely different representation of 
David’s move from the south to Jerusalem. Consequently it 
proves impossible to present n consistent outline of the history. 
Instead of the sequel to Ishbaal’s recovery of power, and instead 
of David’s incessant conflicts north of Hebron, ending with the 
capture of Jerusalem and its district from a strange people 
(2 Sam. V. xxi. 15-22, xxiii. 8 sqq.), we meet with the stories of 
the war with Benjamin and Israel, of the intrigue of Abner ((/.v.) 
and the vengeance of Joab (^.t;.). While Saul’s death had left 
Israel in the liands of the Philistines, it is David who accomplishes 
the deliverance of the people (2 Sam. iii. 18, xix. q). So, also, 
in accordance with his generous nature, David takes vengeance 
upon the Amalekite who had slain Saul (2 Sam. i. 6-10, contrast 
the details in i Sam. xxxi.), and upon the treacherous aliens 
who had murdered Ishbaal (iv.). When king at Jerusalem 
(seven years after Saul’s death) he seeks but the survivors of 
Saul in order to fulfil his covenant with Jonathan. Jonathan’s 
son Mephibosheth * is found in safe-keeping east of the Jordan 

* Ishbosheth, ue. lyhbaal, " man of Baal,” cf. i Chron. viii. 33. 

* For other explanations see i Chron. x. 13 seq. (which refers to 
1 Sam. xxviii.), and Josephus, Ant. vi. 14, 9 (a reference to Saul's 
massacre of the priests at Nob, i Sam. xxii., a crime which is not 
brought to his charge in bibUcal history and probably belongs to 
one ot the latest traditions). 

* Perhaps Meribaal, ” man of Baal,” or Meribbaal, ” Baal con- 
tends ” ; for the intentional alteration of the name cf. note 2 above, 
and see Baal. 
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and is instaUed at court (ix.). Another impression by 

the relations between David and Saules daughter, Michal (vi. i6 
sqq cf also the “ wives ” in xii. 8), and we leam from yet 
another source that he handed over Saul's sons to the Gibeonites 
who had previously suffered from the king’s bloodthirsty zeal 
(xxi 1-14). On this occasion (the date is quite uncertain) the 
remains of Saul and Jonathan were removed from Jabesh-Gilead 
and solemnly interred in Benjamin. During Absalom’s revolt, 
Mephibosheth entertained some hopes of revivii^ the fortunes 
of his house (xvi. 1-4, 24-30)1 and two Benjamites, Shimei 

and Sheba, appear (xvi. 5 sqq., xix. 16-23, xx.). But there 
is no con('ertcd action ; the three are independent figures whose 
presence' indicates that Judaean supremacy over Israel was not 
accepted without a protest, and that the spilt blood of the house 
of Saul was laid upon the shoulders of David. Henceforth 
Saul’s family disappears from the pages of history. But a 
genealogy of his descendants (i Chron. viii. 33-40, ix. 30-44) 
tells of “ mighty men of valour, archers,” who with their sons 
number 150 strong, and this interesting post-exilic list is sug- 
gestive for the vitality of the traditions of their ancestors. 

In surveying the earlier traditions oi Saul's rise, it is clear that the 
des()crate state of Israel leaves little room for the quiet picture of the 
iiiexpcneiiced youth wandering around in search of his father’s 
asses, or for the otherwise valuable representation of popular cult at 
the local sanctuaries (i Sam. ix.). Since it is Saul who is commis- 
sioned to deliver Israel, it is disconcerting to meet his grown-up son 
who slays the Philistine “ garrison " (rather “ ofheer ") in Geba 
(Gibeah, xiii. 3 setp), and takes the initiative in overtlirowing 
the Philistines (xiv. 1-16) ; yet the account which follows of 
Jonathan '.s violation of Saul's hasty vow and its consequences pre- 
pares UK for the subsequent stories of the uninendiy relations 
Detween the two. Finally the absence of any prelude to the Phihstme 
oppre.ssion is perplexing. On the otlicr hand, Judg. x. 6 sqq. (note 
tlu' introduction to the Gileadite Jephthah and the Ammonites) 
contain references (now obscure) to the distress caused by the 
Philistines, the straitened circumstanct^s of the people, and their 
penitent appeal to YahWeh. When at length Yahweh " could l»ear 
the misery of Israel no longer,” it is evident that in tlie original con- 
nexion some deliverer was raised. But the sequel cannot be found 
in the Danite Samson, the priest Eli, or the seer Samuel, and it is 
only in the history of Saul that Yahweh's an.swcr to the pwpie’s cry 
leads to the appointment of tlie saviour. The traces of the oldei 
accounts of Saul's nse and the fragments in the highly composite 
introduction in Judg. x. {vv, ya, Sb, 10-16) agree so materially that 
unless both the prelude to the former and the sequel to the latter 
have boon lost it is probable that the two were once closely con- 
nected, but have been severed ui the course of the literary growth of 
the traditions. See further Samuel, Books, § 6. 

The development of views regarding the pre-monarchical ” judges,*' 
the rise of the monarchy and its place in the religion of Yahweh have 
been factors quite as powerful as the growth of national tradition of 
the first king of Israel and the subordination of tlie narratives in 
order to give greater prominence to the first king of the Judaean 
dynasty. Although a considerable body of native tradition encircled 
the great Israelite heroes (cf. Ahab, Jehu, the wars of Aramaeans and 
Ammonites), Saul is pre-eminently a Benjamitc figure. From tlie 
biblical evidence alone it is far from certain that t^s is the earliest 
base. Saul's deliverance of Jabesh-Gilead from Ammon and his 
urial may suggest (on the analogy of Jephthah) that Gilead rc- 
jrarded him as its own. Some connexion between Gilead and 
Benjamin may be inferred from Judg. xxi., and, indeed, the decima- 
tion of the latter (see ibid. xx. 4, 7, xxi. 13 seq.) seems to hnk the 
appearance of the tnbe m tlie earlier liistory with its now rise under 
Saul. But the history of the tribe as such in this period is shrouded 
in obscurity, and the Benjamite cycle appears to represent quite 
secondary and purely local forms of the great founder of the 
Israelite monarchy, whose traditiouH contain features which Unk him 
now with another founder ui Israel— the warrior Joshua, and now 
with tlie still more famous invader and conqueror Jacob. 

Sec S. A. Cook, Critical Note.s on 0 . T. Htstorv (Index, s.v.), and 
art Jews, §§ 6-8, Samuel (Books). (S. A. C.) 

SAULT SAINTS MARIE, a city and the county-seat of Chippewa 
county, Michig^, U.S.A., on Saint Mary’s river, at the outlet 
of Lake Superior and at the £. end of the upper peninsula. 
Pop. (1890) 5760 ; (1900) 10,538, of whom 5329 were forei^- 
bom ; (1910 census), 12,615. It is served by the Canadian 
Pacific, the Duluth, ^uth Shore & Atlantic, and the Minneapolis, 
Saint Paul & SauH Sainte Marie railways. A railway bridge 
(3607 ft. long, completed in 1887) and steam ferries connect 
it with the Cuiadian town of Sault Sainte Marie (pop. 1^1, 
7169) on the opposite side of the river. The principd buildings 
are the Court House, City Hall, Post Office, Custom House and 


Carnegie Library (1905). Fort Brady, in the south-western 
part of the city, is an infantry garrison ; the old Ft. Brady 
(built about 1822) in another part of the city is still standing. 

The liver is here nearly x m. wide and falls 20 ft. in three-fourths 
of a mile ; it has been made navigable by lock canals for vessels 
drawing 20 ft. of water. The North West Fur Company built a lock 
here in 1797-1798. A canal 5700 ft. long, navigable for vessels of 
ii‘5 ft. draught, was completed by the state in 1855. ^tween 1870 
and 1881 the Federal government widened tlw canal to 100 ft. 
made the draught 16 ft., and built the Weitzel lock, 515 ft. long! 
80 ft. wide, 60 ft. at gate openings, with a lift of 18-20 ft. ; in 1896 
Poe lock (on the site of the old state locks), having a lift of 18-20 
ft., and measuring 800 ft. x 100 ft., was opened, and the canal and 
itssapproaches were deepened. In 1908 the government began the 
widening of the canal above the locks and the construction of a new 
lock, 1350 ft. long between gates and having a draft of 24*5 ft. at 
extreme low-water. The estimated cost of thi.s lock and approaches 
is $6,200,000. In 1907 the commerce passing here during the 
navigation season of eight months and twenty-thjee days amounted 
to 58,217,214 tons of freight, valued at more than $600,000,000 ; the 
commerce passing through the canals at this point is larger than that 
of any other canal in the world. There is a ship canal (il m. long) 
on the Canadian side of the river, which was completed in 1895 at a 
cost of $3,750,000. From the rapids opposite the city two water- 
power plants (of 50,000 and 10,000 h.p. respectively) derive their 
power ; the larger, a hydraulic water-power canal (costing, with 

C iwer equipment, $6,500,000) is r i m. long, and extends from the 
ke above to a power-house below the rapids ; in this power-house 
are 320 turbines. The total value of the factory proimcl in 1904 
was $2,412,481, an increase of 231*3 % over that of 1900. Much hay 
and fish arc packed and shipped here. 

The place was long a favourite fishing-ground of the Chippewa 
Indians. It was visited by the French missionarie.s Rambaull 
and Joques in 1641 and by P6re RemJ Menard in 1660. In 
1668 Jacques Marquette founded a mission here. In 1671 the 
governor-general of New France called a great council of the 
Indians here and in the name of the king of France took formal 
possession of all the country S. to the Gulf of Mexico and W. to the 
Pacific. The rnission was abandoned in 1689 1 as a trading 
post of minor importance-- for a time protected by a palisade 
fort—the settlement was continued. In 1879 ^ult Sainte 
Marie was incorporated as a village ; in 1887 it was chartered 
as a city. 

For an account of the mission see Antoine I. Rezek, History of the 
Diocese of Sault Ste Mane and Marquette (2 vols., Houghton, Mich., 
1906-1907) : see also A. B. Gilbert's ” A Talc of Two Cities ” in 
Historical Collections^ vol. 29 (Lansing, 1901) of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society. 

SAUMAREZ, JAMES SAUMAREZ [or Sausmarez], Baron de 
(i757“iS 36), English admiral, was descended from an old 
family, and was bom at St Peter Port, Guernsey, nth of March 
1757. Many of his ancestors had distinguished themselves in 
the naval service, and he entered it as midshipman at the 
of thirteen. For his bravery at the attack of Charleston 
in 1776 on board the “ Bristol ” he was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant, and he was promoted commander for his gallant 
.services off the Dogger Bonk, 5th of August 1781, when he was 
wounded. In command of the “Ru.ssell,” 70, he contributed 
to Rodney’s victory over Dc Grasse (12th of April 1782). For 
the capture of “ La Reunion,” a French frigate, in 1793, he was 
knighted. While in command of a small squadron he was on 
the 5th of June 1794 attacked by a superior French force on the 
way from Plymouth to Guernsey, but succeeded in gaining a 
safe anchorage in Guernsey harbour. After being promoted 
to the “ Orion,” 74, in 1795, he took part in the defeat of the 
French fleet off Lorient,on the 22nd of June, distinguished himself 
in the battle of Cape St Vincent in February 1797, and was present 
at the blockade of Cadiz from February 1797 to April 1798, and 
at the battle of the Nile, where he was wounded. On his return 
from Eprpt he received the command of the ** Caesar,” 84, 
with orders to watch the French fleet off Brest during the winters 
of 1799 and 1800. In 1801 he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the blue, was created a baronet, and received the 
command of a small squadron which was destined to watch 
the movements of the Spanish, fleet at Cadiz. Between the 6th 
and 1 2th of July he performed a brilliant piece of service, in 
which after a first repulse at Algedras he routed a much superior 
combined force of French and Spanish ships. For his services 
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Saumarez received the order of the Bath and the ireedom of 
the city of London. In 1803 he received a pwsion of £1200 a 
year. On the outbreak of the war with Russia in 1809 he was 
given command of the Baltic fleet. He held it during the 
wars preceding the fall of Napoleon, and his tact was conspicu- 
ously shown towards the government of Sweden at the crisis 
of the invasion of Russia. Charles XIII. (Bcmadotte) bestowed 
on him the grand cross of the military order of the Sword. At 
the peace of 1814 he attained the rank of admiral ; and in 1819 
he was made rear-admiral, in 1821 vice-admiral of Great Britain. 
He was raised to the peerage as Baron de Saumarez in 1831, and 
died at Guernsey on the 9th of October 1836. 

Sec Memoirs of Admiral Lord de Saumarez, by Sir John Ross 
(2 V0I.H., 1838). 

8AUMUR, a town of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
menl in the department of Maine-et-Loire, 28 m. S.E. of Angers 
on the railway to Tours. Pop. (1906) 14,747. Saumur is well 
situated on the left bank of the Loire, which here receives the 
Thouet, and on an island in the river. A large metal bridge 
connects the Tours-Angers railway with that of Montrcuil- 
Bellay,by which Saumur communicates with Poitiers and Niort. 
Two stone bridges (764 and 905 ft. long) unite the town on the 
island with the two banks of the river. Several of the Saumur 
churches are interesting. St Pierre, of the 12th century, has a 
17th-century fafade and a Renaissance nave ; and Notre-Darnc 
of Nantilly, often visited by Louis XL, who rebuilt portions of it, 
has a remarkable though greatly damaged facade, a doorway and 
choir of the 12th century’, and a nave of the iith. Both the.se 
churches contain curious tapestries, and in the latter, fixed in the 
wall, is the copper cross of Gilles de Tyr, keeper of the seals to 
St Louis. St Jean is a .small building in the purest Gothic style 
of Anjou. St Nicola.s-du-Chardonnet, in the Gothic style of the 
J2th century, has a fine modern spire. Notre-Dame of Ardillicrs, 
of the 1 6th century, was enlarged in the following century by 
Richelieu and Madame de Montespan. The hotel de ville, 
containing a mu.seum and library, is an elegant 16th century 
edifice ; and the whole town is rich in examples of the dome.stic 
architecture of the 15th, i6th and 17th centurie.s. The house 
known as the Mai son de la Reine C6rile (15th century) was built 
by Ren(?, duke of Anjou. The castle, built between the nth 
century and the 13th, and remodelled in the i6th, is u.sed a.s an 
arsenal and powder magazine. There is also an interesting alms- 
house, with its chambers in part dug out in the rock. The famous 
cavalry school of Saumur was founded in 1768 and is used for the 
.special training of young oflicer.s appointed to cavalry regiments 
on leaving the cadet .school of St Cyr. Other public institutions 
are the .sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of France, colleges 
for both sexes and a horticultural garden, with a school of vines. 
Saumur prepare.s and carries on a large trade in the sparkling 
white wines grown in the neighbourhood, as well as in brandy, 
grain, flax and hemp ; and it manufactures enamels and ro.saries 
and carries on liqueur-distilling. 

The Saumur caves along the Loire and oil both sides of the valley of 
the Thouet must have been occupied at a very remote period. The 
Tour du Tronc (9th century), the old stronghold of Saumur, served 
as a place of refuge for the inhabitants of the surrounding district 
during foreign invasions (whence perhaps the name Saumur, from 
Salons Murus) and became the nucleus of a monastery built by 
monks from St Florent le Vieil. On the same site rose the castle of 
Saumur two hundred years later. The town fell into the hand.s of 
Foulques Nerra, duke of Anjou, in 1025, and passed in the 13th 
century into the posset) ion of the kings of France. The English 
failed to capture it during the Hundred Years’ War. After the 
Reformation the town became the metropoUs of Protestantism in 
France and the seat of a theological seminary. The school of 
Saumur, as opposed to that of Sedan, represented the more liberal side 
of French Protestantism (Cameron, Amyraut, &c.). In 162^ the 
fortifications were dismantled ; and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes reduced the population by more than one half. In June 
i 793 > the town was occupied by the Vendeans, against whom it soon 
afterwards became a base of operations for the republican army. 

BAUNDBRSOll, EDWARD JA1IES( 1837-1906), Irish politician, 
was bom at Castle Saunderson, Co. Cavan, on the ist of 
October 1837. He was the son of Alexander Saunderson, M.P. 
for Cavan (d. 1857), his mother being a daughter of the 6th Baron 


Famham. The Irish Saundersons were a 17th century branch 
of an old family, originally of Durham ; a Lincolnshire branch, 
the Saundersons of Saxby, held the titles of Viscount Castleton 
(Irish : cr. 1628) and Baron Saunderson (British : cr. 1714) up 
to 1723. Edward Saunderson was educat^ abroad, and, having 
succeed to the Cavan estates, married in 1865 a daughter of 
the 3rd Baron Ventry, and in the same year was elected M.P. 
for the county as a Falnierstonian Liberal. He lost his seat 
in 1874, and by 1885, when he again entered parliament for 
North Armagh, he had become a prominent Orangeman and a 
Conservative ; the question of Irish home rule now come 
to the front, and Saunderson s political career as a representative 
Irish Unionist had begun. He had entered the Cavan militia 
(qtli Imttalion Royal Irish Fusiliers) in 1862, and was now major 
(1875), becoming colonel in 1886 and in command of the battalion 
from 1891 to 1893. Almo.st from the first he became leader of the 
Irish Unionist party in the Hou.se of C’ommons, his iincom- 
promisi^ speeches being full of force and humour. In 1898 
his services were recognized by his being made a privy councillor. 
He died on the 21st of Getober 1906. In private lile ( olonel 
Saunderson was well known tus a keen yachtsman ; his character 
was deeply marked by stem religious feeling, and his fine sincerity , 
while endearing lorn to his friends, never lost him the respect of 
his opponents. 

Set* the Memoir by Reginald Lucas (1908). 

SAUNDERSON, or Sanderson, NICHOLAS (1682-1739), 
English mathematician, was born at Thurlstone, Yorkshire, in 
January 1682. When about a year old he lo.st his sight through 
smallpox ; but this did not prevent him from acquiring a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, and .studying mathematics. In 1707 
he began lecturing at Cambridge on the principle.s of the New- 
tonian philosophy, and in November 1711 he succeeded William 
Whiston, the Lucasian professor of mathematics in Cambridge. 
He was created doctor of laws in 1728 by command of George 11 ., 
and in 1736 was admitted a member of the Royal Society, He 
died of scurvy, on the i9tli of April 1739. 

Saunderson possessed the friendship of many of the eminent 
mathematicians of the time, such as Sir Isaac Newton, Edmund 
Halley, Abraham Pe Moivre and Roger Cotes Hi.s senses of hearing 
and touch were extraordinarily acute, and he could carry on mentally 
long and intricate mathematical calculations He devim’d a calcu- 
lating machine or abacus, by which he could perform arithmetical 
and algebraical operations by the sense of touch ; this method is 
.sometimes termed his palpable arithmetic, an account of which is 
given in lus clalHiratc Elements of Algebra (2 vols., ('am bridge, 1740). 
Of his other writings, prepared for the use of his pupils, the only om* 
which has been pubhshed in The Method of Fluxions (i vol., Lon- 
don, 1750). At the end of this treatise there is given, in 
an explanation of the principal i)roi)ositions of Sir Isaac Newton's 
philosophy. 

SAUNTER, to loiter, lounge, walk idly or lazily. The deriva- 
tion of the word has given rise to some curiously far-fetched 
guesses ; thus it has been referred to the Holy Land, La Saintr 
Terre, where pilgrims lingered and loitered, or to the supposed 
tendency to idle propensities of those who pos.sess no landed 
property, sans terre. The most probable suggestions arc (i) 
that of Wedgwood, vho connects it with a word in exactly the 
English .sense which appears in various forms in Scandinavian 
languages, Iccl. slmir, Dan. slentre, Swed. slentra, cf. slen, sloth, 
slunt, lout ; this derivation assumes the di.sappearancc of the 1 . 
(2) That supported by Skeat, and first propounded by Blackley 
(Word Gossip, 1869), which connects it with the Middle Eng. 

adventure ; it may represent the Fr. s'aventurer, to go out 
on an adventure, and the sense-development would be from 
the idle and apparently objectless expeditions of knights-errant 
in search of adventure. 

SAUROPSIDA. This name was introduced by T. H. Huxley 
in his Introduction to the Classification of Animals (1869), to 
designate a province of the Vertebrata formed by the union of the 
Aves with the Reptilia. In his Elements of Comparative Anatomy 
(1864) he had used the term “ Sauroids ” for the same province. 
The five divisions of the Vertebrata — Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, 
Aves, and Mammalia — are all distinctly definable, but their 
relations to one another differ considerably in degree. Whilst it 
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was HuxJev’a K«at merit to emphasize by the tenn Smrofstda 
the close and direct relationship between the classes of reptUes rad 
birds it was an unfortunate innovation to brigade the Amphibia 
and fishes as Ichthyopsida, thereby separating the Amphibia 
much more from the reptiles than is justifiable, more than perhaps 
he himself intended. The great gulf withm the recent Vertebrata 
lies between fishes, absolutely aquatic creatures with mtemal 
gills and “ fins ” on the one side, and on the other side all the 
other tetrapodous creatures with lungs and fingers and toes, for 
which H. Credner has found the excellent term of Tetrapoda. 
Another drawback of Huxley’s divisions resulted in the tendency 
of alienating the Mammalia, the third division, from the reptiles 
whilst trying to connect their ancestry with the Amphibia, a view 
which even now has some vigorous advocates. 

I'he characturs which distinguish the Sauropsida, that is, which 
are common to birds and reptiles, and not found combined in the 
other classes, have been thus summarized by Huxley : no branchiae 
at any jieriod of existence : a well-developed amnion and allantois 
present in the embryo ; a mandible composed of many bones and 
articulated to the skull by a quadrate bone ; nucleated blood- 
cuniuHcles : 110 separate parasphenoid bone m the skull ; and a 
single occipital condyle, in addition to these pnncipal characters 
others exist which are found in all birds and reptiles, but are not 
exclusively confined to them, 'fhe oviduct is always a MiiUerian 
duct separate from the ovary and opening from the body cavity. 
The adult kidney is a metanephros with separate ureter ; the 
mesonejihros and mesonephric duct become m the adult male the 
efferent duct of the testis. The intestine and the reproductive and 
urinary ducts open into a common cloaca. There is usually an 
cxoskelcton in the form of scales ; in the birds the scales take the 
form of feathers. There are two aortic arches in reptiles, in birds 
only one— the right. The heart is usually tnlucular, becoming 
quadrilocular in crocodiles and birds. In ^1 the eggs arc mcro- 
blastic and large, possessing a large quantity of yolk ; in all the egg 
18 provided in the oviduct with a layer of albumen and outside tWs 
with a homy or calcareous shell. In a few cases the egg is hatched in 
the oviduct, but in these cases there is no intimate connexion between 
tlie embryo and the walls of the duct. Fertilization takes place 
internally, occurring at the upper end of the oviduct previously to 
the deposition of the albuminous layer and egg shell. 

Comparative anatomy clearly shows that birds arc closely allied 
to reptiles; enthusiasts even spoke of them as “ glorified reptiles,” 
and this view seemed to receive its proof by the discoveries of 
Archaeopteryx {q.v.), and the numerous bipedal Dinosaurs. But 
Archaeopteryx was after all a bird, although still somewhat 
primitive, and the question, what group of reptiles has given rise 
to the birds ? is still unanswered. By irony of fate, mere lack of the 
fo.ssil material, it has come to pass that the bridges between Amphibia 
and reptiles and from them to Mammals are in a fairer way of re- 
construction than is that between reptiles and birds, the very two 
classes of which we know that they ” l^long together.” (H. F. G.) 

SAUSSURE, HORACE BiNtDIGT DE (1740-1799). Swiss 
physicist and Alpine traveller, was born at Geneva on the 17th 
of February 1740,^ Under the influence of his father and his 
maternal uncle, Charles Bonnet, he devoted himself to botany. 
In 1758 he made the acquaintance of Albrecht von Haller, and 
in 1762 he published his first work. Observations sur I'icorce des 
feuiUes et des pitales. The same year he was chosen professor 
of philosophy at the academy of Geneva, and retained this chair 
till 1786. His health began to fail in 1791, when too he suffered 
great pecuniary losses. But he was able to complete his great 
work m 1796, before his death on the 22nd of January 1799. 
He became a F.R.S. after his visit to England (autumn of 1768), 
and in 1772 founded the Soci6t6 pour I’Avancement dcs Arts at 
Geneva. His early devotion to txitanical studies naturally led 
him to undertake journeys among the Alps, and from 1773 on- 
wards he directed his attention to the geology and physics of 
that great chain. Incidentally, he did much to clear up the 
topography of the snowy portions of the Alps, and to attract the 
attention of pleasure travellers towards spots like Chamonix 
and Zermatt. In 176c he first visited Chwonix, and offered 
a reward to the man who should first succeed in reaching the 
summit of Mont Blanc (then unsealed ). He made an unsuccessful 

* His father, Nicolas de Saussure (1709-1790), an agriculturist of 
unusually liberal opinions, resided all his life at his farm of Conches, 
on the Arvo, near Geneva. As a member of the council of Two 
Hundred he took part in public afiairs. Most of his writings bear on 
tlie ^wth and diseases of grain and other farm produce. His last 
work I4 Feu^ principt de ta ficonditi des plantes et de la fertiHU de la 
tern (1782), wss more speculative in its nature. 


attempt himself in 1785, by the Aiguille du Gofiter route. Two 
Chamonix men attained the summit in 1786, by way of the 
Grands Mulcts, and in 1787 Saussure himself had the delight of 
gaining the summit (the third ascent). In 1 788 he spent 1 7 days 
in making observations on the crest of the Col du Gdant (11,060 
ft.). In 1774 he. mounted the Crammont, and again in 1778, in 
which year he also explored the Valsorey glacier, near the Great 
St Bernard. In 1776 he had ascended the Buet (10,201 ft.). In 
1789 he visited the Pizzo Bianco (near Macugnaga) and made 
the first traveller’s passage of the St Th^odule Pass (10,899 ft.) 
to Zennatt, which he was the first traveller to visit. On that 
occasion he climbed from the pass up the Klein Matterhorn 
(12,750 ft), while in 1792 he spent three days on the same pass 
(not descending to Zermatt), making observations, and then 
visited the Theodulhorn (11,392 ft.). In 1780 he climbed the 
Roche Michel, above the Mont Cenis Pass. The descriptions of 
seven of his Alpine journeys (by no means all), with his scientific 
observations gathered en route , were published by him in four 
quarto volumes, under the general title of V^ages dans les Alpes 
(1779-1796 ; there was an octavo issue in eight volumes, issued 
1780-1796, while the non-scientific portions of the work were first 
published in 1834, and often since, under the title of Panic 
pittoresque des ouvrages de M. de Saussure). 

The Alps formed the centre of Saussure's investigations. They 
forced themselves on his attention as the grand key to the true theory 
of the earth, and among them he found opportuni^ for studying 
geology in a manner never previously attempted. The inclination 
of the strata, the nature of the rocks, the fossils and the minerals 
received his closest attention. He acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the chemistry of the day ; and he applied it to the study of 
minerals, water and air. Saussure's geological observations made 
him a hrm beUever in the Neptunian theory : be regarded all rocks 
and minerals as deposited from aqueous solution or suspension, and 
in view of this he attached much importance to the study of meteoro- 
logical conditions. He carried barometers and boiling-point ther- 
mometers to the summits of the highest mountains, ana estimated 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere at different heights, its 
temperature, the strength of solar radiation, the composition of air 
and its transparency. Then, following the precipitated moisture, he 
investigated the temperature of the earth at all depths to which 
he could drive his thermometer staves, the course, conditions and 
temperature of streams, rivers, glaciers and lakes, even of the sea. 
The most beautiful and complete of his subsidiary researches is 
described in the Essai hur Vhygromitne, published in 1783. In it ho 
records exi>eriments made with various forms of hygrometer in all 
climates and at all temperatures, and supports the claims of his hair- 
hygrometer against all others. He mvented and improved many 
kinds of apparatus, including the magneto-meter, the cyanometer 
for estimating the blueness of the sky, the diaphanometer for 
judging of the clearness of the atmosphere, the anemometer and the 
mountain eudiometer. His modifications of the thermometer 
adapted that instrument to many purposes : for ascertaming the 
temperature of the air be used one with a fine bulb hung m the 
shade or whirled by a string, the latter form being converted into an 
evaporometer by inserting its bulb into a piece of wet 8i)onge and 
making it revolve in a circle of known radius at a known rate ; for 
experiments on the earth and in deep water he employed large ther- 
mometers wrapped in non-conducting coatings so as to render them 
extremely sluggish, and capable of long retaining the temperature 
once they had attained it. By the use of these instruments he showed 
that the bottom water of deep lakes is uniformly cold at all seasons, 
and that the annual heat wave takes six months to penetrate to a 
depth of 30 ft. in the earth. He recognized the immense advantages 
to meteorology of high-level ob8er\dng stations, and whenever it 
was practicable he arranged for simultaneous observations being 
made at different altitudes for as long |)eriods as possible. It is 
perhaps a.s a geologist (it is said that he was the first to use the term 
geology” — see the ‘‘Discours pr6hminaire ” to vol. i. of his Foyagrs, 
publ, in 1779) that Saussure worked most; and although his ideas 
on matters of theory were in many cases very erroneous he was 
instrumental in greatly advancing that science. 

See Lives by 1 . Senebicr (Geneva, iSoi), by Cuvier in the J 5 io- 
graphie universelh, and by (Zandolle in D 6 caae philosophtque, No. 
XV. (trans. in the Philosophical Magazine, iv. p. 96) ; articles by 
E. Naville in the Bibliotheque universelle (March, April, May 1883), 
and chaps, v.-viii. of Ch. Durier's Le Mont-Blanc (Paris, various 
editions between 1877 and 1897). (W. A. B. C.) 

SAUSSURE, MIOOLAS THfiODORE DE (i 767 'i 845 )> eldest 
son of Horace B6n^ct de SauBSure, was bom on the 14th of 
October 1767, at Geneva, and is known chiefly for his work on 
the chcmistiy of vegetable physiology. He lived quietly and 
avoided society ; yet like his ancestors he was a member of the 
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Genevan representative council, and gave much attention to 
public affairs. In the latter part of his life he became more of a 
recluse than ever, and died at Geneva on the i8th of April 1845. 

When a young man Nicolas Thtedore accompanied his lather in 
his Alpine jonraeys and assisted him by the careful determination 
of many physical constants. He was attracted to chemistry by 
Lavoisier's brilliant conceptions, but he did nut become great as an 
originator. He took a leading share in improving the processes of 
ultimate organic analysis; and be determined the composition of 
ethyl alcohol, ether and some other commonly occurring substances. 
He also studied fermentation, the conversion of starch mto sugar, 
and many other processes of minor importance. The greater number 
of his 30 published papers dealt with the chemistry and physiology 
of plants, the nature of soils, and the conditions of vegetable life, 
anef were republished under the title Recherchei ckxmxques iur la 
vigHatxon. 

SAUVAL, HENRI (1623-^1676), French historian, son of an 
advocate in the Parlement, was born in Paris, and baptized on 
the 5th of March 1623. He devoted most of his life to researches 
among the archives of his native city, and in 1656 even obtained 
a licence to print his Paris ancirn et modeme ; but on his death 
(21st Marcli 1676) the whole work was still in manuscript. A long 
time afterwards it appeared, thanks to his collaborator, Claude 
Bernard Rousseau, under the title of Histoire et recherckes des 
antiquith de la ville de Paris (1724), but remodelled, with the 
addition of long and dull dissertations which were not by Sauval. 
The work was not without merits, and it was rc-issued in 1733 
and 1 7 50. The original manuscript first belonged to Montmerque, 
and then pas.sed into the possession of I/C Roux dc Lincy, who 
prepared an annotated edition ; unfortunati.‘ly this material, 
together with the original MS., was lost in the incendiary fires 
which took place under the Commune (1871). There remain, 
however, Roux de Lincy's researches, a series of articles on 
Sauval which appeared in the Bulletin du bibliophile et du 
bihhothkaire in 1862, 1866 and 1868. See also the Bibliographie 
de Paris avani by the Abb^ Valentin Dufour (1882). 

SAVAGE, MINOT JUDSON (1841- ), American Unitarian 

minister and author, was born in Norridgewock, Maine, on the 
joth of June 1841. He graduated at the Bangor Theological 
Seminary in 1864, and for nine years was in the Congregational 
ministry, being a home missionary at San Mateo and (»ras.s 
Valley, California, until 1867, and holding pastorates at Framing- 
ham, Mass, (1867-1860), and Hannibal, Mksouri (1869-1873). 
He then became a Unitarian, and was pastor of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago in 1873-1874, of the Church of the 
Unity in Boston in 1874-1896, and of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York City in 1896-1906. 

He wrote many books, including Chrxstxanxiv, the Science of Man- 
hood (1^73), The Religion of Evolution (1870), 7 he Morals of Evolution 
(i8bo), The Religious Life (1885), My Creed (1887), The Evolution of 
Christianity (z892|. Our Unitarian Gospel (1898), The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion (iQoi), Life beyond Death (1901), Can Tele- 
pathy Explain? (1902), Lifes Dark Problems (1905), and, besides 
other volumes in verse, America to England (1905) 

SAVAGE, RICHARD (d. 1743), English poet, was born about 
1697, probably of humble parentage. A romantic account of his 
origin and early life, for which he at any rate supplied the material, 
appeared in CurlFs Poetical Register in 1719. On this and other 
information provided by Savage, Samuel Johnson founded his 
Life of Savage, one of the most elaborate of the Lives, It was 
printed anonymously in 1744, and has made the poet the object 
of an interest which would be hardly justified by his writings, 
in 1698 Charles Gerrard, 2nd earl of Macclesfield, obtained a 
divorce from his wife, Ajina, daughter of Sir Richard Mason, who 
shortly afterwards married Colonel Henry Brett. Lady Maccles- 
field had two children by Richard Savage, 4th earl Rivers, the 
second of whom was bom at Fox Court, Holbom, on the i6th of 
January 1697, and christened two days later at St Andrews, 
Holbom, as Richard Smith. Six months later tlie child was 
plawd with Anne Portlock in Covent Garden ; nothing more is 
positively known of him. In 1718 Richard ^vage claimed to 
be this child. He stated that he hod been cared for by I-ady 
Mason, his grandmother, who had put him to school near St 
Albans, and by his godmother, Mrs Lloyd. He said he had been 
pursued by the relentle.ss hostility of his mother, Mrs Brett, who 


prevented Lord Riven from leaving £6000 to him and had 
tried to have him kidnapped for the West Indies. His statements 
are not corrol^rated by the depositions of the witnesses in the 
Macclesfield divorce case, and Mrs Brett always maintained that 
he was an impostor. He was wrong in the date of his birth ; 
moreover, the godmother of Lady Macclesfield’s son was Dorothea 
Ousley (afterwards Mrs Delgawlno), not Mrs Lloyd. There is 
nothing to show that Mrs Brett was the cruel and vindictive 
womwi he de.scribes her to lie, but abundant evidence that she 
provided for her illegitimate children. Discrepancies in Savage’s 
story made Boswell suspicious, but the matter was thoroughly 
investigated for the first time by W. Moy Thomas, who published 
the results of his researches in Notes and Quertes (second series, 
vol. vi., 1858). Savage, impostor or not, blackmailed Mrs Brett 
and her family with some success, for after the publication of 
The Bastard (1728) her nephew, John Brownlow, Viscount 
Tyrconnel, purchased his silent'c by taking him into his house and 
allowing him a pension of I200 a year. Savage’s first certain work 
was a poem satirizing Jiishop Hoadly, entitled The Convocation, 
or The Battle of Pamphlets (1717), which he afterwards tried to 
.suppress. He adapted from the Spanish a comedy, Love in a 
F«/ (acted 1718, printed 1719), which gained him the friendship 
of Sir Richard Steele and of Robert Wilks. W’lth Steele, how- 
ever, he soon quarrelled. In 1723 he played without success 
in the title role of his tragedy, Sir Thomas Overbury (pr. 1724), 
and his Miscellaneous Poems were published by subscription 
in 1726. In 1727 he was arrested for the murder of James Sinclair 
in a drunken quarrel, and only escaped the death penalty by 
the intercession of Frances, countess of Hertford (d. 1754). 

Savage was at his best as a satirist, and in The Author to be Lei 
he published a quantity of scandal about his fellow-scribblers. 
Proud a.*; he was, he was servile enough to supply Pope with 
petty gossip about the authors attacked in the Dunciad, His 
most considerable poem, The Wanderer (1729), shows the in- 
fluence of Thomson’s Seasons, part of which had already appeared. 
Savage tried without success to obtain patronage from Walpole, 
and hoped in \’am to be made poet-laureate. Johnson states that 
he received a small income from Mrs Oldfield, but this seems 
to be fiction. In 1732 Queen Caroline settled on him a pension 
of 1^0 a year. Meanwhile he had quarrelled with Lord Tyrconnel, 
and at the queen’s death was reduced to ab.solutf poverty. 
Pope had l^en the most faithful of his friends, and hod mode him 
a small regular allowance. With others he now raised money to 
send him out of reach of his creditors. Savage went to Swansea, 
but he resented bitterly the conditions imposed l>y his patrons, 
and removed to Bristol, where he was imprisoned for debt. 
All his friends had ceased to help him except Pope, and in 1743 
he, too, wrote to break off the connexion. Skivage died in prison 
on the ist of August 1743. 

See Johnson's Life of Savage, and Notes and Queries as already 
noted. He is the subject 01 a novel, Richard Savage (1842), by 
harles Whitchcarl, illustrated by John Leech. Richard Savage, a 
play in four acts by J. M. Barrie and H. B. Marriott- Watson, was 
presented at an aftomoon performance at the Criterion tlieatre, 
London, in i8qi. The dramatists took considerable liberties with 
the facts of Savage's career. Sec also S. V. Makower, Rickard 
Savage, a Mystery in Biography (1909). 

SAVAGE, a word by derivation meaning belonging to the 
wilds or forests (O. Fr. satvage, mod. sauvage, Late Dit. silvatieus, 
Silva, wood, forest), hence wild, uncultivated, barbarian, and so 
used of races in an uncivilized or barbarous condition, or of 
animals or human beings generally, untamed, ferocious. 

SAVAH, a small province of central Persia, north of Irak and 
south-west of Teheran, comprising the districts of Savah, 
Khalejistan (inhabited by the Turkish Khalej tribe), Zerend 
and Karaghim. It pays a yearly revenue of about £5000. 
The capital is the ancient city of Savah, which ha.s a population 
of about 7000, and is 72 m. S.W. of Teheran, at an elevation of 
3380 ft., in 35® 4’ N., 50® 30' E. The soil is very fertile, is well 
watered, and produces much wheat, barley and rice. It is 
occasionally joined to the province of Teheran to facilitate the 
governor's arrangements for suppljdng the capital of Persia 
with grain. 
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8AVAWNA or Savannah (Span, sttveua, a sheet ; Late Lat. 
.r*^* *: lifiavoy, a linen cloth), a term applied either to 
SZ wSid Wth snow or ice, or, more pieraUy, to a treele® 

olSr W in English- ^ 


America, m which it is practically the equival^t of " prairM 
In this anplication it was first used (accented thus— 
lLiL)W the S^nish historian Gonzalo de Oviedo y Valdfe in 

the i6th century. ^ a. r 

SAVANNAH, a citv, a port of entry, and the county-seat of 

Chatham counly, C^orgia. U.S.A., on the right (souto) bank 
of the Savannah river, about i8 m. from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Pop. (i«9o) 4 .S.i «9 ; (1900) 54,244, of whom 28,090 were 
negroes and 34.^ were foreign-bom; (1910, census) 65,064. 

Jt 15 .served by the Atlantic Coast Line, the Central of Georgia, the 
Southern, and other railway.s ; by river steamers to Augusta ; 
by coastwise steamers to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston ; and by transatlantic steamers to Europe^ ports. 

1 lie city is situated on a plateau some 40 ft. above the Savannah 
river and covers about 0-3 sq. m. Savannah owes its regular form, 
witli streets intersecting each other at right angles, to James Edward 
Oglethorjx*, its founder, but the monotony is slightly relieved by 
42 small parks and squares, whose total area is 166*79 acres. The 
larger parks are the Dafhn, the Colonial, on Oglethorpe Avenue 
(formerly South Broad Street), and Forsyth, on Gaston Street, 
with fine tropical and semi-tropical flora. The smaller parks or 
squares are mostly in five series parallel to the Savannali river. 

On account of the large number of its shade trees Savannah has 
been called the *' Forest City.” Bonaventure Cemetery, about 
4 m. east of the city, has avenues of fine hve-oaks, draped with 
Spanish moss. In the principal commercial street, Bay Street, are 
the new City Hall (1906), on the site of the old City Hall built in 
1779, the Custom House, completed in 1850, the Cotton Exchange, 
and a granite seat marking the spot where Oglethorpe first pitched 
his tent ; and in Bull Street, a fashionable promenade, named in 
honour of WiUiam BuU (1683-1755), a military oflicer who aided 
Oglethorpe in his survey of the city, are Chatham Academy, a 
marble post-office building, the county court house, and the 
Savannah theatre (established in 1818, remodelled in 18951 rebuilt 
in 1906), one of the oldest playhouses in tlie United States, In 
Johnson Square, a little south of the City Hall and Custom House, 
stands a plain dignified monument, in the design of a Roman sword, 
erected in 1829 in memory of General Nathanael Greene, to whom 
a tract of land near Savannah was given by Congress in recognition 
of his service in the War of American Independence, and who was 
buried in a vault in the old cemetery in South Broad Street (now 
Oglethorpe Avenue) ; his remains were transferred to the monu- 
ment in 1900. In Monterey Square there is a monument and statue 
by the German sculptor Robert Eberhard Launitz (1806-1870), 
in honour of Count Casimir Pulaski, who was mortally wounded 
dunng the siege of Savannah in 1779. The corner-stones of these 
monuments were laid by General La Fayette in 1825. In Madison 
Square, north of Monterey Square, there is a monument to Sergeant 
William Jasper (1750-1779), a hero of the War of Independence, 1 
who replaced the fallen colours on Fort Moultrie in the face of a j 
galling fire during the battle of Charleston Harbour (June 28th, 
1776), rescued a baud of American pri.soners from British guards at 
Jasper Spring, 2 m. from Savannah, and was fatally wounded 
during the siege of the city in 1779. In Chippewa Souare there is a 
bust of Major-GeneraJ Lafayette McLaws (1821 1897). The Ladies’ 
Memorial Association erected a Confederate Soldiers Monument in 
the ” Parade Ground,” which forms an extension to Forsyth I^rk, 
in the south central part of the city ; and in honour of Tomochichi, 
an Indian chief who was the staunch friend of the early settlers, a 
large granite boulder has lieen placed in Wright Square, where he 
was buried. At the comer of Anderson and Bull Streets there is a 
memorial to Major-General Alexander Robert Lawton (1818-1896), 
state senator in 1854-1861, who seized Fort Pulaski in 1861 upon tlie 
governor’s orders, served through the Civil War in the Confederate 
Army, and was U.S. minister to Austria-Hungary in 1887-1889. 

Since the founding of Georgia as a bulwark against the Spaniards 
and French, Savannah has an ardent martial spirit, and tliem 
are five military organizations — the Chatham Artillery, formed in 
1786, one of the olde.st military companies in the United States ; the 
Savannah Volunteer Guards, organized in 1802 as an infantry corps, 
now a coast artillery corps of four companies ; the Geor^ Hussars, 
formed after the War of 1812 by the consolidation of two other 
companies ; the First Volunteer Regiment of Georgia, composed of 
five companies, organized respectively in 1808, 184^, 1846, i860 
and 1861, and a divl^on of naval militia organized m 1895. The 
most promineiit clubs are the Oglethorpe, the Guards, the Hussars 
and the Harmonie. Among the pleasure resorts in the vicinity are 
TybMwilnd, at the mouth of the Savannah river, a popular bathing 
reso^lMTnunderbolt, Isle of Hope, White Blun and Montgomery, 
distiidb'f tn,. 6 m., 8 ro. and 9 m. respeotively. 


Among the religious corporations in Savannah, the oldest is Christ 
Church, whose first building was erected in 1740-1750 and whose 
present edifice was built in 1838. Its third rector was John Wesley, 
who is said to have established a Sunday School (still in existence) 
in Savannah almost half a century before Robert Raikes established 
such a si^ool in England, 'fhe firtrt African Baptist Church, or- 

? anized in 1788, is the oldest religious society of negroes in the 
Jnited States. The Convent of St Vincent de I^ul was founded in 
1842 ; the Cathedral of St John the Baptist was dedicated in 1876, 
was destroyed by fire in 1898, but was subsequently rebuilt ; and a 
Jewish synagogue was erected in 1878. Savannah is the see of a 
Roman (^tholic and of a Protestant Episcop^ bishop. There arc 
several hospitals and charitable institutions in or near Savannali, 
including the Bethesda Orphan Asylum, about 8 m. from the city, 
found^ by George Whitcficld in 17^0 and now owned by the Union 
Society, and the^vannah Female Asylum (1750). In 1885 the Tel- 
fair Academy of Arts and Sciences (near Telfair Square or Telfmr 
Place), endowed by Miss Mary Telfair, was opened ; in its 
collections are Wilhelm von Kaulbach's " Peter Arbucs of Epila " 
and Joseph von Brandt’s ” Ein Gefecht.” The Georma Historical 
Society, organized in 1839 and in 1847 united with the Savannah 
Library Society, has a handsome building (Hodgson Hall) at the 
intersection of Whitaker and Gaston Streets, and a library of about 
35,000 volumes ; it pubhshed six volumes of Collections between 
1840 and 1904. The Georgia Industrial College (1890), for negroes, 
is near the city. The Chatham Academy was chartered and en- 
dowed with some of the confiscated property of Loyalists in 1788. 

Savannah harbour lias permanent seacoasi defences, and is the 
most important Atlantic seaport .south of Baltimore. The port is 
nearer the Panama Canal than either New Orleans or Galveston ; 
and after the completioii of harbour improvements by the United 
States government, begun in 1902, the depth of the river from its 
mouth to the city was 28 ft. There are great wharves and piers on 
the water front ; more than 4 m. of wharves are occupied by railway 
terminals. In 1909 Savannah’s exports were valued at $66,932,973 ; 
its imports at $2,664,079. Of the exports naval stores rank first, 
Savannali being first among the world markets of naval stores ; 
cotton comes second, but the relative position of the city as a cotton 
centre has declined because of the greater increase in that of 
Galveston and New Orleans. Other important exports are fertilizers, 
rice and lumber. Savannah is the business and shipping centre ot 
the surrounding fruit and truck growing country. The principal 
manufactures are fertihzers and cars, and, of less importance, lumbiT 
and planing-mill products, and foundry and macliine-shop products. 
The city’s rice-miils and cotton compresses are commonly visited by 
tourists. The total value of the city’s factory products m 1905 was 
$6,340,004 (69*1 % more than in 1900). 

The city government is vested in a council, consisting of a mayor 
and twelve aldermen, elected for two years in January of odfl- 
numl^red years ; the council's committees act as heads of several 
of the administrative departments ; the mayor is head of the 
police ; and the council appoints other city officers. The board of 
aldermen may pass a measure by a two-thirds vote over the mayor's 
veto. 'Lhe city board of education was incorj^orated in 1866 and 
took over the powers of the board of education of Chatham county . 
it is self-perpetuating and practically non-partisan. A free school 
had been established as early as 1816. In 1909 the assessed value 
of real estate was $35,147,580 and of personal property $12,828,673, 
and the bonded debt was $2,701,050 ($218,050 due in 1913 and 
$2,483,000 due in 1959) ; the rate of taxation was $1-39 per $100. 


The first European settlement in Georgia was made at Savannah 
in February 1733 by James Edward Oglethorpe. Among the 
early inhabitants were Charles and John Wesley, who arrived 
in i 735 > but returned to England in 1736 and 1737 respectively, 
and George Whitefield, who lived in Savannah in 1738 and 1740. 
Savannah was the seat of government of Georgia until the 
capture of the city by the British in 1778. Here, on the ist of 
January 1755, niet the first legislature of Georgia. In the years 
preceding the War of Independence the politicAl issues excited 
much partisanship. Riots almost completely prevented the 
execution of the Stamp Act, and the stamps were reloaded on the 
ship that brought them to Savannah. In 1769 the merchants 
agreed not to import any articles mentioned in the Townshend 
Acts of 1767. 

On the i8th of January 1775 the first Provincial Congress 
was convened here ; on the night of the iith of May the powder 
magazine was robbed of all its ammunition, part of which was 
sent to Boston and, according to tradition, was used at Bunker 
Hill ; and on the 22nd of June the people of the city elected a 
Council of Safety. On the 4th of July the same Provincial 
Congress again met, and soon the royal administration collapsed. 
Probably the first naval capture of the War of Independence 
was made off Tybce Island on the loth of July, when a schooner, 
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the first vessel chartered by the Contueotal Congress^ seized a 
British ship and its ca^o of X4»ooo It) of powder. Yet the 
Loyalists were strong in Savani)^> and many families were 
divided among themselves. 

In October 1776-February 1777 the convention which framed 
the first constitution of Georgia was held in Savannah, and the 
first state legislature assembled here in May 1778 ; but the 
British captured the city on the agth of December in tliat year, 
and the scat of the state government was then transferred to 
Augusta. In 1779 Savannah was unsucce.ssfully besieged by 
a French fleet under Comte d’Estaing and land forces under 
General Benjamin Lincoln, but in May 1782 it was evacuated after 
a short siege by General Anthony Wayne. It once more became 
the capital, but in 1783 the seat of the state government was 
again transferred to Augusta. Savannah soon became the 
commercial rival of Charleston, South Carolina. It was chartered 
as a city in 1789. As early as 1817 the Savannah Steamboat 
Company, which ran a steamer to Charleston, was organized, 
and in 1819 the “ Savannah,” the first vessel fitted with steam- 
engines to cross the Atlantic,^ owned by Savannah capitalists 
but built in the North, sailed from Savannah to Liverpool in 
25 days. In 1861 the state convention which adopted the ordin- 
ance of secession met in Savannah. A blockade of the port was 
instituted by the Federal government in 1861, and on the 12th of 
December 1862 Fort Pulaski (on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah river), which commanded the (!hannel, and hud 
been seized by the state at the outbreak of the war, was forced 
to surrender. Savannah was the objective of Creneral W. T. 
.Sherman’s “ march to the sea,” and on the 21st of Deceml>er 
1864 surrendered to him after futile opposition by General 
William J. Hardee (1818^1873) with a force very inferior in 
numbers. The city limits were extended in 1879, 1883 and 
1901. 

SAVARY, ANNE JEAN MARIE REN£, Duke of Rovigo 
(1774-1833), French general and diplomatist, was born at Marc(i 
in the Ardennes on tlie 26th of April 1774. He was educated at 
the college of St Louis at Metz and entered the royal army in 1790. 
His first campaign was that waged by General Custine against 
the retreating forces of the duke of Brunswick in 1792. He next 
served in succession under Pichegru and Moreau, and dis- 
tinguished himself during the skilful retreat of the latter from an 
untenable position in the heart of Swabia. He became chef 
d'escadron in 1797, and in 1798 served under General Desaix, 
in the Egyptian campaign, of which he left an interesting and 
valuable account. He also distinguished himself under Desaix 
at Marengo (14th of June 1800). His fidelity and address while 
serN’ing under Desaix, who was killed at Marengo, secured him the 
confidence of Bonaparte, who appointed him to command the 
special body of gendarmes charged with the duty of guarding the 
First C'onsul. In the discovery of the various ramifications of 
the Cadoudal- Pichegru conspiracy Savary showed great skill 
and activity. He proceeded to the cliff of Biville in Normandy, 
where the plotters were in the habit of landing, and sought, by 
imitating the signals of the royalist plotters, to tempt the comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) to land. In this he was un- 
successful. He was in command of the troops at Vincennes 
when the due d’Enghien {q,v.) was .summarily executed. Hullin, 
who presided at the court-martial, afterwards accused Savary, 
though not by name, of having intervened to prevent the despatch 
to Bonaparte of an appeal for mercy which he (Hullin) was in the 
act of drawing up. Savar^' afterwards denied this, but his denial 
has not generally been accepted. In February 1805 he was raised 
to the rank of general of division. Shortly before the battle of 
Austerlitz (2nd of December 1805) he was sent by Napoleon with 
a message to the emperor Alexander I. with a request for an 
armistice, a device which caused that monarch all the more 
eagerly to strike the blow which brought disaster to the Russians. 
After the battle Savary again took a message to Alexander, which 
induced him to treat for an armistice. In the campaign of 1806 

' The ” Savannah ’’ did not make the entire voyage under steam ; 
she was fitted with sails and used them in rough weather, unshipping 
her paddle-boxes. 
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Savary showed signal darii^ in the pursuit of the Prussians after 
the battle of Jena. Early in the next year he received command 
of a corps, and with it gained an important sucoess at Ostrolenka 
(i6th of February 1807). 

After the treaty of Tilsit (7th of July 1807) Savary proceeded 
to St Petersburg as the French ambassador, but was soon re- 
placed by General Caulaincourt another accessory to the 
execution of the due d'Enghien. The repugnance of the empress 
dowager to Savary is said to have been one of the reasons of his 
recaih but it is more probable that Napoleon felt the need of his 
gifts lor intrigue in the Spanisli affairs which he undertook 
at the close of 1807. With the title of duke of Rovigo (a small 
town in Venetia), Savary set out for Madrid when Napoleon's 
plans for gaming the mastery of Spam were nearing completion. 
W’ith Murat Savary made skilful use of the schisms in the Spanish 
royal family (March- April 1808), and persuaded Charles IV., who 
had recenUy abdicated under duresse, and his son Ferdinand 
VTL, the de facto king ol Spain, to refer their claims to Napoleon. 
Savary induced Ferdinand to cross the Pyrenees and proceed 
to Bayonne — a step which cost him his crown and his liberty until 
1814. in September 1808 Savary accompanied the emperor to 
the famous interview at Erfurt with the emperor Alexander. 
In 1809 he took pavl, but without distinction, in the campaign 
against Austria. On the disgrace of P'ouch^ in the spring 
of 1810, Savary received his appointment, the ministry of police. 
There he showed his wonted skill and devotion to Najxileon ; 
and this office, which the Jacobinical Fouch6 had shorn of its 
terrors, now became a veritable inquisition. Among the incidents 
of this time may be cited the C)'ni(‘al brutality with which Savary 
carried out the order of Napoleon for the exile of Mme de Stafil 
and the destruction of her work De I'AUemagne. Savary ’s 
wariness was, however, at fault at the time of the strange con- 
spirac)" of General Malet, two of whose confederates seized him 
in his bed and imprisoned him for a few hours (23rd of October 
1812). Savary ’s reputation never quite recovered from the 
ridicule caused by this event. He was among the last to desert 
the emperor at the time of his abdication (11th of April 1814) 
and among the first to welcome his return in 181 5, when he became 
inspector-general of gendarmerie and a peer of France. After 
Waterloo he accompanied the emperor to Rochefort and sailed 
with him to Plymouth on H.M.S. " Bellerophon.” He was not 
allowed to accompany him to St Helena, but underwent several 
months’ ” internment ” at Malta. Escaping thence, he proceeded 
to Smyrna, where he settled for a time. Afterwards he travelled 
alxmt in more or less distress, but finally was allowed to return 
to France and regained civic rights ; later he settled at Rome. 
The July revolution (1830) brought him into favour and in 1831 
he received the command of the French army in Algeria. Ill- 
health compelled him to return to Prance, and he died at Paris 
in Tune 1833. 

See M 6 mmres du due de Hovtgo (4 volh., London, 1828 ; English 
edition also in 4 vols., London, 1828) ; a new French edition anno- 
tated by D. l^croix (3 vols., r*aris, 1900) ; lixtrait des m^moires 
de M. le due de Rmngo concernant le catastrophe de M. le due d'Enghien 
(London, 1823) ; Le Due de Rovigo jugi par luumtme et par ses eon- 
temporains^ by L. F. E . . . (Paris, 1H23) : and A. P*. N. Macquart, 
Refutation de I'icrit de Af. le due de Rovigo (1823). (J. Hl. K.) 

SAVE, or Sava (Ger. Sau ; Hungarian Sedva ; Lat. Savus), 
one of the principal right-bank affluents of the Danube. It runs 
almost parallel with the other great tributary of the Danube, 
the Drave, both having about the same length. The Save rises 
in the Triglav group in Camiola from two sources, the Wurzener 
Save and the Woclieiner Save, which join at Radmannsdorf. 
It then takes a south-easterly course, and flows through Camiola 
and Croatia-Slavonia— forming from Jasenovac the frontier-line 
between it and Bosnia and Servia — and joins the Danube at 
Belgrade. The Save a lenj^th of 442 m., the area of its basin 
being 34,000 sq. m. It is navigable for steamers from Sissek to 
its mouth, a distance of 360 m., but navigation is greatly hindered 
by shifting sandbanks and other obstructions. Its principal 
affluents are, on the right, the Sora, Laibach, Gurk, Kum, Una, 
Vrbas, Dosna and Drina ; and on the left, the Kanker, Feistritz, 
Sann, Sotla, Kxapina, Lonja and Orljava. 
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SAVL PAOLO (179^-1871), Italian geologist, was born at Pisa. 
Assistant-lecturer on zoology at the university of his native city 
when twentV'two years of age, he was appointed professor in 
1823, ufid lectured also on geology. He devoted great attention 
to the museum of the university, and formed one of the finest 
natural history collections in Europe. He was regarded as the 
father of Italian geolog>\ His first paper related to the Bone- 
caves of (^sano (1825). He studied the geology of Monte 
i'isano and the Apuan Alps, explaining the metamorphic origin 
of the Carrara marble ; he also contributed essays on the Miocene 
strata and fossils of Monte Bambolo, the iron-ores of Elba and 
other subjects. With Giuseppe Mcneghini (1811-1889) he 
published memoirs on the stratigraphy and geology of Tuscany 
(1850-1851). He became eminent also as an ornithologist, 
and was author of a great work on the birds of Italy. He died 
in May 1871. 

SAVIGLIANO, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province 
of Cuneo, 32 m. S. of Turin by rail, 1053 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 989s (town), 17,340 (commune). It has important 
ironworks, foundries, locomotive works and silk manufactures, 
as well as sugar factories, printing works and cocoon-raising 
establishments. It retains some traces of its ancient walls, 
demolished in 1707, and has a fine collegiate church (S. Andrea, in 
its present form comparatively modern), and a triumphal arch 
erected in honour of the marriage of Charles Emmanuel I. with 
Catherine of Austria. 

SAVIGNY, FRIEDRICH KARL VON (1779-1861), German 
jurist, was bom at Frankfort-on-Main on the 21st of Febniaty 
1779. He was descended from an ancient family, which figures in 
the history of Lorraine, and which derived its name from the 
castle of Savigny near Charmes in the valley of the Moselle. Left 
an orphan at the age of 13, he was brought up by his guardian 
until, in 1795, he entered the university of Marburg, where, 
though sufiering at times severely from ill-health, he studied 
under Professors Anton Bauer (1772-1843) and Philipp Friedrich 
Weiss (1766-1808), the former one of the most conspicuous 
pioneers in the reform of the German criminal law, the latter 
distinguished for his knowledge of medieval jurisprudence. 
After the fashion of German students, Savigny visited several 
universities, notably Jena, Leipzig and Halle ; and returning to 
Marburg, took his doctor’s degree in 1800. At Marburg he 
lectured as Privatdment on criminal law and the I’andects. 
In 1803 he published his famous treatise. Das Rechi des Besitzes 
(the rights of possession). It was at once hailed by the great jurist 
Thibaut as a masterpiece ; and the old uncritical study of Roman 
law was at an end. It quickly obtained a European reputation, 
and still remains a prominent landmark in the history of juris- 
prudence. In 1804 Savigny married Kunigunde Brentano, the 
sister of Bettina von Arnim and Clemens Brentano the poet, and 
the same year started on an extensive tour through France and 
south Germany in search of fresh sources of Roman law. In thi.s 
quest, particularly in Paris, he was successful. 

In 1808 he was appointed by the Bavarian government 
ordinary professor of Roman law at Landshut, where he remained 
a year and a half. In 1810 he was called, chiefly at the instance 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt, to fill the chair of Roman law at the 
new university of Berlin, Here one of his services was to create, 
in connexion with the faculty of law, a Spruch-Collcgium,” 
an extraordinary tribunal competent to deliver opinions on cases 
remitted to it by the ordinary courts ; and he took an active part 
in its labours. This was the busiest time of his life. He was 
enjja^d in lecturing, in the government of the university (of 
which he was the third rector), and as tutor to the crown prince 
in Roman, criminal and Prussian law. Not the least important 
consequence of his residence in Berlin was his friendship with 
Niebunr and Eichhom. In 1814 appeared his pamphlet Vom 
Beruf unserer Zeit fur Geselzgebung und Rechtswissensekaft (new 
edition, 1892). It was a protest against the demand for codifica- 
tion, and was intended as a reply to Thibaut’s pamphlet urging 
the noi^sity of forming a code for Germany which should be 
indORehdent of the influence of foreign legal systems. In this 
famous pamphlet Savigny did not oppose the introduction of 


new laws, or even a new system of laws, but only objected to the 
proposed codification on two grounds: (i) that the damage 
which had been caused by the neglect former generations 
of jurists could not be quickly repaired, and that time was re- 
quired to set the house in order ; and (2) that there was great 
risk of the so-called natural law, with its infinite arrogance ” 
and its ** shaUow philosophy ” ruining such a scheme. Indeed, 
the enduring value of this pamphlet is that it saved jurisprudence 
for all time from the hollow abstractions of such a work as the 
InsiittUiones juris naturae et gentium of Christian Wolff (1679- 
1754), and conclusively proved that a historical study of the 
positive law was a condition precedent to the right understanding 
of the science of all law. 

In 1815 he founded, with Karl Friedrich Eichhom, and 
Johann Friedrich Ludwig Goschen (1778-1837), the Zeitschrijt 
fur geschichtliche Rechtswissensekaft, the organ of the new histori- 
cal school, of which he was the representative. In this periodical 
(vol. iii. p. 129 seq.) Savigny made known to the world the 
discovery at Verona, by Niebuhr, of the lost text of Gaius, 
pronouncing it, on the evidence of that portion of the MS. sub- 
mitted to him, to be the work of Gaius himself and not, as Niebuhr 
suggested, of IJlpian. The record of the remainder of Savigny ’s 
life consists of little else than a list of the merited honours which 
he received at the hands of his sovereign, and of the works which 
he published with indefatigable activity. In 1815 appeared the 
first volume of his Geschichte des romischen Rechis im Mittelalter, 
the last of which was not published until 1831. This work, to 
which hLs early instructor Weiss had first prompted him, was 
originally intended to be a literary history of Roman law from 
Imerius to the present time. His design was in some respect 
narrowed ; in others it was widened. He saw fit not to continue 
the narrative beyond the 16th century, when the separation of 
nationalities disturbed the foundations of the science of law. 
His treatment of the subject was not merely that of a biblio- 
grapher ; it was philosophical. It raised the veil which had 
hung over the history of Roman law, from the breaking up of the 
empire until the beginning of the 12th century, and showed how, 
though considered dead, the Roman law yet lived on through these 
dark centuries, in local customs, in towns, in ecclesiastical 
doctrines and school teachings, until it blossomed out once more 
in full splendour in Bologna and other Italian cities. This 
history was the parent of many valuable works in which Savigny 
I published the result of his investigations.' In 1817 he was 
appointed a member of the commission for organizing the 
Prussian provincial estates, and also a member of the department 
of justice in the Staatsrath, and in 1819 he became a member of 
the supreme court of appeal for the Rhine Provinces. In 1820 
he was made a member of the commission for revising the 
Prussian code. In 1822 a serious nervous illness attacked him, 
and compelled him to seek relief in travel. In 1835 he began his 
elaborate work on contemporary Roman law, System des keuiigen 
romischen Rechis (8 vols., 1840-1849). His activity as professor 
ceased in March 1842, when he was appointed ** Grosskanzler ” 
(High Chancellor), the title given by Frederick II. in 1746 to 
the official at the head of the juridical system in Prussia, as in this 
position he carried out several important law reforms in regard to 
bills of exchange and divorce. He held the office until 1848, 
when he resigned, not altogether to the re^ct of his friends, 
who had seen his energies withdrawn from jurisprudence without 
being able to flatter themselves that he was a great statesman. 
In 1850, on the occasion of the jubilee of his obtaining bis doctor’s 
degree, appeared in five volumes his Vermischte Scknften, con- 
sisting of a collection of his minor works published between 
1800 and 1844. This event gave rise to much enthusiasm through- 
out Germany in honour of “ the great master ” and founder of 
modern jurisprudence. In 1853 he published his treatise on 
Contracts {Das Obligaiionenrecht), a supplement to his work on 
modem Roman law, in which he clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for the historical treatment of law. Savigny died at 
Berlin on the 25th of October 1861. His son, Karl Friedrich 

» See von Mohl’s SkuUiwissensckafi, vol. iii. p. 55. For a some- 
what less favourable view, see Gans's Vermtschte Sekrifien. 
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von Savigny (1814-1875)^ was Prussian minister of foreign 
anairs in 1849. He represented Prussia in important diplomatic 
transactions, especially in 1866. 

Savigny belongs to the s(Malled historical school of jurists, 
though he cannot claim to be regarded as its founder, an honour 
which belongs to Gustav Hugo. In the history of jurisprudence 
Savigny’s ^eat works are the Recht des Besitzes and the Beruj 
unserer Zeit fiir Gfsetzgebung above referred to. The former 
marks on epoch in jurisprudence. Professor Jhcring says : 

With the Recht des Besitzes the juridical method of the Romans 
wa.s regained, and modem jurisprudence bom.” It marked a 
great advance both in results and method, iind rendered obsolete 
a large literature. Savigny sought toprove that in Roman law 
possession had always reference to “ usucapion ” or to "interdicts 
that there is not a right to continuance in possession but only 
to immunity from interference ; possession l>eing based on the 
consciousness of unlimited power. These and other propositions 
were maintained with great acuteness and unequalled ingenuity 
in interpreting and harmonizing the Roman jurists. The con- 
troversy which has been carried on in Germany by Jhering, 
Baron, Gans and Bruns shows that many of &Lvigny’s con- 
clusions have not been accepted. ^ The Beruf unserer Zeit, in 
addition to the more specific object the treatise had in view, 
which has been already treated, expresses the idea, unfamiliar in 
1814, that law is part and parcel of mitional life, tmd combats 
the notion, too much assumed by French jurists, e.specially in the 
iKth century, and countenanced in practice by Bentham, that 
law might be arbitrarily imposed on a country irrespective of its 
state of civilization and past history. Of even greater value 
than his servic^ in consolidating “ the historical school of 
jurisprudence ” is the emphatic recognition in his works of the 
fact that the practice and theory of jurisprudence cannot be 
divorced witliout injury to both. 

Set* Biograplues by Stin2dng (1862) ; Rudorfi (1867) ; Bethmaim- 
Holweg (1867) ; and Landsberg (i8go). 

SAVILE, SIR GEORGE (1726-1784), English politician, was 
the only son of Sir George Savile, Bart. (d. 1743), of RulTord, 
Nottinghamshire, and was bom in London on the i8th of July 
1726. He entered the House of Commons as member for York- 
shire in 1759. In general he advocated views of a very liberal 
character, including measures of relief to Roman Catholics and 
to Protestant dissenters, and he defended the action of the 
American coloniste. He refused to take office and in 1783 he 
resigned his seat in parliament. He died unmarried in London 
on the 10th of Januaiy 1784. Horace Walpole says Savile had 
" a large fortune tmd a larger mind,” and Burke had also a very 
high opinion of him. He bequeathed Ruflford and some of his 
other estates to his nephew, Richard Lumley (1757-1832), a 
younger son of Richard Lumley Saunderson, 4th earl of Scar- 
borough (1725-1782). Richard took the additional name of 
Savile, but when on his brother’s death in 1807 he became 6tli 
earl of Scarborough the Savile estates passed to his brother John 
(1760-1835), afterwards the 7th earl. John’s son and heir was 
John Lumley Savile, 8th earl of Scarborough (1788-1856). 
The 8th earl was never married, but he left four natural sons, 
the eldest of whom was John Savile (1818-1896), the diplomatist, 
who was created Baron Savile of Rufiord in 1888. He entered the 
foreign office in 1841, was British envoy at Dresden and at Beme, 
and from 1883 to 1888 represented his country in Rome. 
Although the eldest son, he did not inherit Ruflford and his 
father s other estates unti. after the deaths of two of his younger 
brothers. He made a fine collection of pictures and died at 
Rufford on the 28th of November 1896, when his nephew John 
Savile Lumley Savile (b. 1854) became the 2nd baron. 

SAVILE, SIR HENRY (1549-1622), warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, and provost of Eton, was the son of Henry 
Savile of Bradley, near Halifax, in Yorkshire, a member of an 
old county family, the Saviles of Methlcy, and of his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Ramsden. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he matriculated in 1561. He 
became a fellow of Merton in 1565, proceeded B.A. in 1566, and 
^ See Winclscheid, Lehrbuch des Pandektenrechts, i. 439. I 


MA. in 1570. He established a reputation as a Greek scholar 
and mathematician by voluntary lectures ost the Almagest y 
and in 1575 became junior proctor. In 1578 he travelled on the 
continent of Europe, where he collected manuscripts and is 
^d to have been employed by Queen Elizabeth as her resident 
in the Low Countries. On his return he was named Greek 
tutor to the queen, and in 1535 was established as warden of 
Merton by a vigorous exercise of the interest of Lord Hurghlcy 
and Secretary Walsingham. He proved a successful and auto- 
cratic head under whom the college flourished. A translation 
of four Books of the Histories of Tacitus, with a learned Com- 
meniary on Roman Warfare in 1591, enhanced his reputation. 
On the 26th of May 1 596 he obtained the provostship of Eton, the 
reward of persistent begging. He was not qualified for the post 
by the statutes of the college, for he was not in orders, and the 
queen was reluctant to name him. Slavile insisted with con- 
siderable ingenuity that the queen had a right to dispense with 
statutes, and at last he got his way. In February i(>oi he was 
put under arrest on suspicion of having lieen concerned in the 
rebellion of the earl of Essex. He was soon released and his 
friendship with the faction of Essex went far to gain him the 
favour of James 1 . So no doubt did the views he had maintained 
in regard to the statutes of Eton. It may have been to his 
advantage that his elder brother, Sir John Sa^'ile (1545-1607), 
was a high prerogative law>'er, and Wiis one of the barons of 
the exchequer who in 1606 affirmed the right of the king to 
impose import and export duties on his own authorit}^ On the 
30th of September 1604 Savile was knighted, and in that year he 
was named one of the body of scholars appointed to prepare the 
authorized version of the Bible. He was entrusted with parts 
of the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles and the Book of Revela- 
tions. In 1604 died the only son born of his marriage in 1592 
with Margaret Docre, and Sir Henry Savile is thought to have 
been induced by this loss to devote the bulk of his fortune to the 
promotion of learning, though he had a daughter who survived 
him and who became the mother of the dramatist Sir C'harles 
Sedley. His edition of (Chrysostom in eight folio volumes was 
published in 1610-1613. It was printed by the king’s printer, 
William Norton, in a private press erected at the expense of 
Sir Henry, who imported the type. The Chrysostom, which 
cost him £8000 and did not sell well, was the most considerable 
work of pure learning undertaken in England in his time. At 
the same press he publi.shcd on edition of the Cyropaedia in 1618. 
In 1619 he founded and endowed his professorships of geometry 
and astronomy at Oxford. He died at Eton on the 19th of 
February 1622. Sir Heniy Savile ba.s lieen sometimes confounded 
with another Henry Savile, called ” Long Harry ” (1570-1617), 
who gave currency to the forged addition to the Chronicle of 
Asser which contains the story that King Alfred founded the 
university of Oxford. 

A brother, Thomas Savile (d. 1593), was also a member of 
Merton College, Oxford, and had some reputation as a scholar. 

See W. D. Macray, Annals of Uie Bodleian Library (London, i8b8) ; 
Sir N. C. Maxwell-Lyte, History of Eton College (3rd ed., London, 
1899); and John Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men (London, 1898). 

SAVINGS BANKS (Fr. caisses d'epargne ; Ger. Sparkassen)y 
institutions for the purpose of receiving small deposits of money 
pid investing them for the benefit of the depositors at compound 
interest. They originated in the latter part of the 18th century— 
a period marked by a great advance in the organization of pro- 
vident habits in general (see Friendly Socteties). They seem, 
however, to have been first suggested by Daniel Defoe in 1697. 
The earliest institution of the kmd in Europe was one established 
at Brunswick in 1765 ; it was followed in 1778 by that of Ham- 
burg, which still exists, in 1786 by one at Oldenburg, in 1790 
by one at Loire, in 1 792 by that of Basel, in 1794 by one at Geneva, 
which had but a short existence, and in 1796 by one at Kiel in 
Holstein. In Great Britain, in 1797, Jeremy Bentham revived 
Defoe’s suggestion under the name of “Frugality Banka,” 
and in 1799 the Rev. Joseph Smith put it in action at Wendover. 
This was followed in 1801 by the addition of a savings bank to 
the friendly society which Mrs Priscilla Wakefield had established 
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in jffA Sflvines banks were shortly after estahUshed in London, 
Dumfriesshire by the Rev.H. D^can {1774- 
Xs) Edinburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Southampton and i^y other 
n^es ily i«i7 they had become numerous enough to claim 
ihe attention of the legislature, and many acts of parliament were 
passed from time to time for the management of these institutions 
m Great Britain, culminating in the esUblishment on a very 
broad basis of the Post Office savings banks (see Post and 
Postal Service). The promotion of thrift, at the end of the i8th 
century an experiment by a few far-seeing individuals, was by 
the 2olh century almost universally adopted, and was regarded 
practically as an adjunct to the institutions of every civilized 
community. Friendly societies, co-operative societies, trade 
societies and other agencies are all based on this same principle. 

I'he progress of savings banks and the large amount that the 
deposits have now reached are evidence of the general fitness 
of the organization for its purpose. So far as regitfds trustee 
savings banks, the provisions of the acts of 1 81 7 are still to a great 
extent the same as those by which they are now regulated, 
though the law has been frequently a.mended in matters of 
detail. The acts relating to trustee savings banks are refeired 
to as the Trustee Savings Banks Acts 1863 to 1904, a title given 
by s. 1 6 (2) of the act of 1904. They comprise the Trustee Savings 
Banks Act 1863 (26 & 27 Viet. c. 87), the Trustee Savings Banks 
Act 1887 (50 & 51 Viet. c. 47) and so much of the following ^ts 
as applies to trustee savings banks : the Post Office Savings 
liank Act 1863, the Savings Banks Act 1880, the Savings Banks 
Act 1887, the Savings Banks Act 1891, the Savings Banks Act 
1893 and the Savings Banks Act 1904. 

The main feature is the requirement that the whole of the 
funds should be invested with the government through the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. The 
local management of the banks has been left entirely to ^e 
trustees, who are precluded from receiving any remuneration 
for their services or making any profit. They are, however, I 
required to furnish the commissioners with periodical retu^ 
of their transactions. This blending of private management with 
state control has had many advantages in knitting together class 
and class. A new savings bank requires for its establishment the 
consent of the National Debt Commissioners and the certificate 
of the registrar of friendly societies to its rules. 

The legislation of 1817, among other inducements to thrift, 
.offered that of a bounty to the savings bank depositor in the shape of 
a rate of interest in excess of that given to the ordinary pubUc 
creditor, or— which is the same thing— in excess of that which could 
be earned by the investment of the deposits in the purchase of 
government stock. The interest offered in the hrst instance was 3d. 
per day. or £4, iis. 3d. % per annum ; and that rate continued to be 
granted until the passing of the Act of 1828 (y Goo, IV. c. 92). lhal 
act reduced the rate of interest allowed to the trustees of savings 
banks to 2jd. per day, or £3, i6s. o|d. per annum, and prohibited 
them from allowing more to their depositors than aid. per day, or 
ii, 5fd. per annum, requiring them to pay the surplus, if any, into 
a separate fund held by the National Debt Commissioners, but bear- 
ing no interest. In 1844 the interest to trustees was further reduced 
to 2 d. per day, or £3, 5 s. %, the maximum to be allowed to de- 
positors being ^xed at /j, os. lod. In 1880 the Interest to trustees 
was reduced to £3. and that to depositors to £2, 138. and again in 
1888 to £2, 158- and £2, loa. respectively. 

The result of the bonus on thrift offered by the earlier statutes was 
a loss to the state, which ought to have been made g(^ by an 
annual vote. Between 1817 and 1828 the difference between toe 
interest credited and that earned amounted to £744,363 ’* and tois 
led to the reduction in the rate of interest effected by the act of tlie 
latter year. The deficiency, instead of being paid off. was allowed 
still to accumulate, and as the price of stock rose and the deposits 
increased fresh deflclcndcs arose, so that by 1844 the defimency, 
which would have been ij millions by the mere accumulation 01 
interest on the previous £744i363« had become £3,1 79»93®* The 
reduction of interest in 1844 was about euough t? make the fund 
self-supporting, though savings ^ks are always hable to Joss from 
the fact that deposits are in excess when the ftinds arc high 
withdrawals when they are low ; but the past defi^ncy was ^ 
aUowed to accumuUte. although in 1863 nearly a roilhons was voted 
by parliament to make good part of the deficiency ; from 187b 
income deficiency was met annuaUy as it arose, while in 1880 toere 
was created to meet the capital deficiency a terminable annnity to 
expife in 1908, but which by the act of 1904 extended to ipij* 
The offer of n bonus on thrift was of neoeaeity acoompanied by 


provisions to guard against its being used by others than toe classes 
It was intended to encourage. This was done by limiting the amount 
that each depositor should be permitted to pay in. The limit has 
been varied from time to time, but by the Savings Banks Act 1891, 
s. 11 (1), the ma-xitmim amount standing in the name of any depositor 
must not exceed £200, nor must interest be allowed on any sum in 
excess of that amount. By the act of 1893 the inaximum deposit 
in any one year must not exceed £50, but a depositor may, not more 
than once, replace the amount of any withdrawal made in one entire 
sum in the course of a year. The replacement may be effected in 
one or more sums. 

When a person comes with his first deposit to a savings bank 
he IS required to sign a declaration, setting forth his name, address 
and occupation, that he desires to become a depositor on his own 
account, and that he has no money in any other savings bank.^ 
If this declaration be not true, the deposits are liable to be forfeited ; 
but it is to be feared that few depositors take the trouble to read 
what they are signing, or think much about the meaning of it. If 
the depositor cannot write, the actuary of the savings ^nk will 
usually ask him a few questions, such as his age, mother’s maiden 
name, &c., which may tend to identify him, or defeat any attempt to 
personate him for the purpose of withdrawal. 

Among the benefits conferred by the legislature upon depositors 
in savings banks has been that of exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts of law in cases of dispute with the trustees. 
By the Acts of 1817 disputes were to be settled by arbitration. 
By that of 1828 the barrister appointed to certify the rules of the 
savings banks was made umpire m case of difference of opinion 
between the arbitrators. By that of 1844 the arbitrators were 
abolished, and an original and final jurisdiction was conferred upon 
the barrister. By an Act of 1876 the functions of the barrister in this 
respect were conferred upon the registrar of fnendly societies. 
This in effect made no change in the law, for the offices of barrister 
and registrar had been always held by the s^e persons. As early 
as 1832 it was determined in the case of Crisp v. Bunhury (8 Bmg. 
394) that the effect of these enactments is to oust the Jurisdiction of 
all the superior courts of law and equity (see also Cardiff S.B. v. 
Aberdare District of Oddfellows, F. S. Kept., 1887, pt. A., p. 70). 
This jurisdiction has been highly beneficial to depositors in savings 
banks. The costs of the award are limited by treasury warrant to a few 
shillings, never exceeding £1. The procedure is siTT2>le and elastic, 
and the results are sati^ctory. The central office, acting as 
registrar, determines law and fact, and adjusts all the equities of 
each case. Reference to the index to the registrar's decisions ap- 
pended to the chief registrar's annual reports will show that many 
interesting questions of law have had to hQ determined with regard 
to so small a matter as the ownership of a savings bank deposit. 

Many of the old trustee savings banks which were put on a 
systematic basis in 1817, have been absorbed by the Post Office, 
but while the total amount of their deposits increases, the number 
of their depositors remains about the same. In 1863 there were 
622 of these banks carrying on operations with 1,558,000 
depositors, and deposits amounting to £40,563,000. In 1889 
the number of banks had decreased to 380, with 1,500,000 
depositors, and £45,000,000 of deposits ; while in 1905 they had 
still further decreased in number to 224, but the depositors had 
increased to 1,730,331, and their deposits to £52,723435* The 
reason for this is that the smaller trustee savings banks, open 
often only once a week for a short time, cannot give such facilities 
as the Post Office, which is open every day. Further than this, 
owing to the break-up of the Cardiff bank in 1886, and other 
smaller irregularities, a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into these banks. By the recominenda- 
tions of this committee, an independent and pemanent inspec- 
tion committee was appointed, which has carried on its work 
of inspection ever since, and reports annually to parliament. 
This action has rather tended to merge the sinaller trustee 
savings banks in the Post Office. At the same time the large 
hanks continue to do a great business, and have become in many 
ways similar to ordinary joint stock banks, affording to persons 
of analler means daily facilities for saving. 

Those who have studied the habits of thrift among the people 
have usually come to the conclusion that its development depends 
largely on tne ready facilities which exist for its exercise. To this 
fact may perhaps be attributed the efforts that have been made 
/i^rprtinne fnr establishing some means of saving 


in various directions for establishing some means of saving 
close to the places where wages are paid. To carry out this 
1 By the Post Office Savings Bank (Public Trastee ) Act 1^8, the 
regulations as to declaration by a depositor and the protobition of a 
debtor having more than one account do not apply to tiie public 
trustee. 
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idea, some of the large railway corporations have obtained 
powers in special acts of parliament to establish savings banks 
for those in their employment. The success of these banks ^ 
been great, though it has varied much, and it is difficult to trace 
any general rule of progress. Thirteen such institutions return 
their operations to the Registrar of Friendly Societies. The 
total amount held was, by the return for 1905, £5, 513, 207 in 
60427 accounts. In these banks the interest paid, as well as 
the deposits, are really guaranteed by the whole assets of the 
companies. Further, in order to encourage thrift among their 
employes, the companies have formally agreed and bound them- 
selves, by the provisions of their special acts, that the rate of 
interest paid shall be higher than can be obtained in the open 
market on the same security. ' 

Other efforts have been made to establish savings banks at 
factories, to be open at the time wages are paid. One great diffi- 
culty, however, has been the objection many of those employed 
have to their employers knowing of their savings, and their fear 
lest it may affect their rate of pay. To get over this objection the 
plan has been tried of employing an outside agency to hold the 
savings bank. This has not been much more successful, as the 
suspicion that accounts may be looked at by employers is difficult 
to overcome. It is found that the most successful savings banks 
are those which are carried on as a business, where the trans- 
actions are so numerous that the individual feels that his own 
private account is not likely to become known. 

Another class of savings bank which of late years has developed 
considerably, is the penny bank. These banks have a twofold 
object : one to provide facilities for putting by ex- 
tremely small sums for those whose means are very 
limited, and the other to attract children in their 
earliest years so as to train them to habits of jthrift and the 
realization of the importance and use of even quite small savings. 
Some form of penny bank now exists in nearly every district, 
and indeed in nearly every parish. No returns have been 
collected, but it may be safely said that there are tens of 
thousands in operation. Many of these penny banks are feeders 
to the Post Office, which gives them special advantages to invest 
in that institution. Not only is the gross amount of money thus 
taken large, but (what is more important) the habit of thrift 
and of husbanding resources is being taught to the young in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. This has been one cause of the 
large extension of the Post Office savings bank itself, and has 
no doubt led to considerable change in the habits of the people. 
In a few cases successful efforts have been made to establish 
permanently these penny banks on a commercial basis, as in the 
case of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, which lias 858 branches, 
nearly 500,000 depositors and deposits of nearly £16,000,000 ; 
and the National Penny Bank, which has 13 branches in London, 
most of them open from 9 in the morning till 9 at night, with 
*55^7^8 depositors, and over £2,000,000 in deposits. The 
establishment of penny banks in schools has been carried on for 
many years, and it is difficult to exaggerate the useful work they 
have done in inculcating habits of thrift in the children, and 
in adding depositors to the i^ost Office savings banks when the 
children start in life. In England and Wales there are over 
7000 of these savings banks held in the various elementary schools 
inspected by the Education Department. The London County 
Council has done much to promote this movement by instituting 
penny banks in its various schools. Although the financial 
result is not large^ the e< 'ucational effect of these banks is con- 
siderable. It has been found that many children open accounts at 
outside penny banks in preference to going to those carried on 
at their own schools, but it is probable that the idea of so doing 
is often suggested by the school savings bank. 

With a view of bringing the savings bonk still nearer the door 
of the people, efforts have been made to establish collecting 
savings banks. In these the collector calls at fixed periods for 
the deposits. This scheme has grown out of the investigations of 
a committee of the Charity Organization Society, and is based 
on the idea, which undoubtedly is the fact, that many people 
wiU make contributions when the money is called for, w^ will 


not take the trouble to walk a few yards themselves to make 
the same deposit. That this is so is proved most conclusively 
by the Post Office life insurance experience, a branch of the Post 
Office which is scarcely used by the people, while at the same 
time collecting life insurance companies (which of course must 
charge a considerable extra premium for collecting) do business 
to the extent of millions. In most of these banks no interest 
is given, but facibties and encouragements are afforded for 
the transfer of each individual account to the Post Office as 
soon as it is large enough to earn interest. 

Qosely allied, though essentially different, are the very 
numerous sharing-out clubs which may be called temporary 
savings banks. These nearly all take a weekly subscription 
from their members, and, should any member die, his representa- 
tive receives a certain sum, the balance left being divided at 
Christmas equally among the survivors, in proportion to the 
weekly subscriptions. Some of these clubs are registered, and 
at a rough estimate they number about 900, with some 120,000 
members. The unregistered are, however, much more numerous, 
though no official information is to be had of them, and it is 
certain that hundreds of thousands of pounds arc divided in this 
way each Christmas. 

The attempt to induce sailors and soldiers to exercise habits 
of thrift by the establishment of naval savings banks under 
the act of 1866, and militarj' savings banks under the act of 1859, 
should be mentioned. The amount in the naval savings bank 
is generally about £300,000. As might be expected the amount 
does not grow. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
depositors leave the service and draw out Uicir savings. About 
£200,000 a year, however, goes in and out of the naval banks, and 
£80,000 in the army banks. This sum represents a good deal 
of self-denial, when the margin within which it is possible to save 
among sailors and soldiers is considered. 

Closely allied to savings banks are a number of societies which need 
only be briefly referred to here. The largest of them are building 
societies {q.v.) under the Act of 1874, which are a very jwpular form 
of saving, esjH'dally in certain localities. The contributions to the 
shares of these societies, which are paid by instalments, differ but 
httle from the periodical payments into savings bunks ; and although 
the money is not so readily repaid, notice and other forms having to 
be gone through, largt* numl^rs of persons pay in and draw out 
money, and receive the interest on the shares in much the same way 
as they do on de]i08its in savings banks without any idea of building 
or buying houses. In 1006 the receipts were £43,219,548 in the 
United Kingdom, and the accumulated capital more than £70,000,000, 
with a membershi]) of 612,424. The action of industrial and provi- 
dent societies regulated under the act of parliament of 1893, must 
also be mentioned with reference to that part of their business which 
is closely allied to savings banks. These societies are divided into 
three classes : — (a) ordinary co-operative societies ; (b) societies lor 
carrying on various businesses, including loan and banking ; (c) land 
and building societieB. Most of these societies, indirectly or directly, 
act as savings banks, and have had considerable influence in the 
growth of thrill in the United Kingdom. (Sec Friendly Societies.) 
In the co-operative societies the sides in 1905 amounted to more than 
£71,000,000, and the profits to over £5,000,000. These profits are 
divided in different ways among the members, and they form a 
saving fund of large dimensions. The societies for carrying 011 various 
businesses, such as working men's clubs, loan and banking organiza- 
tions, registered under tlie 1893 act, numbered 286, with total 
receipts £2,020,569. These are not rapidly increasing, but they 
must be included as one exhibition of the savings of the people, and 
they are practically used as savings banks. The land and building 
societies under the act of 1893 are not tlic same as those above re- 
ferred to, though their action as regards savings is similar, lliey are 
not under tlie act of 1874, but carry on a trade or business, including 
dealings of any kind in land. Their operations are .slightly increasing. 
They received £336,424 from subscriptions and other sources, ac- 
cording to a return of 1905, and the value of the land and mortgages 
was £982 ,900. Two other classes of institutions should be referr^ to, 
the ihendly and trade societies, which exist for special purposes, 
namely, to make provision in sickness, for death, for a want of em- 
ployment, and to a limited extent for old age. They differ essentially 
from savings banks, as the subscriptions arc parted with and cannot 
be withdrawn. But as the subscriptions are lor certain definite needs, 
almost certain to be required by each member, which but for those 
societies would have to be provided for by direct savings in 
banks, they must be mentioned in treating of the subject as a 
whole. The amount held by the friendly .societies is estimated at 
£5o,459»o6o, subscribed by 13,978,790 members. 

It was once stated with truffi that the national debt was held by a 
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very tmall proportion of the population ; but thir is not so now. 
The various agencies which may be described as savings banks in 
different forms hold over /200, 000,000, which is a considerable share 
of the national debt of Great Britain. 

Bfittsh Coionigt , — In New South Wales there are both state and 
trustee institutions for savings purposes. ‘Hie Government Savings 
Bank wa>b established in 1H71 and the Sayings Bank of New Sou^ 
Wales in 1833. in both, .sums of one shilling and a^ multiple of 
that amount may deposited. The Government Mvings Bank 
docs not allow interest on the exc^ of deposits exceeding £^00 
except in the ca.He of cliantable institutions, friendly societies and 
trade unions, while llu' Savings Bank of New Soutli wales does not 
allow interest on tht* excess of dc^sits over the sum of /200 made by 
any one individual, but allows the interest on the fuU deposit in the 
case of charitable institutions, or a legally established friendly or 


must not be less than |i or exceed Ixooo in any one year ; nor must 
the total amount in deposit exceed I3000. There are 961 branches 
of the post office savings bank and 23 offices of the government 
savings bank. The following table shows the number of depositors 
and amount of deposits : — 



Post Office. 

Government ^ 

(other than Post Office). 

Year. 

Depositors. 

Amount 
standing to 
Credit of 
Depositors. 

Depositors. 

Amount 
standing to 
Credit of 
Depositors. 

1895 

1900 

1905 

No. 

120,628 

150,987 

165,518 

Dollars. 

26,805,542 

37,507.456 

45.367,761 

No. 

54,932 

45,773 

48,165 

Dollars. 

17,644,956 

15,642.267 

16,649,136 


' Year. 


18H5 

lyoo 

1005 


Government 
Savings Bank. 

NumlKT of 
Depositors. 

Amount ol 
Deposits. 

57,538 

13X.703 

198,014 

270,982 

£ 

1, 4 7 ». 894 

4,121,700 

6,045,622 

8.883.651 


Savings Bank of 
New South Wales. 


N umber of 
Depositors. 


Total. 


49,977 

71,099 

84,629 

101,383 


Amount of 
Deposits. 


£ 

2,016,656 

3,951,875 

4,855,760 

5,545,367 


Number ot 
Depositors. 


107,515 

202,802 

282,643 

372.365 


The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered 
by nine trustees, one of whom was vice-president, but by an act of 
1902 the number may bo extended up to eighteen. The fund.s of 
tlic institution, unlike those of the Government Savings Bank, can 
lie applied to investments of a general nature, such as mortgages, 
government and municipal securities, &c. Victoria and South 
Australia have not developed the postal system, but show the largest 
amount per head of population of deposits. In trustee savings banks 
in Victoria the number of depositors in iQOo-xpoi was 393,026, in 
1905-1906 466,752 ; the amount of deposits in the same years 
;^9,&2 ,oo 6 and 11,764,179, showing an average amount per de- 
positor of /24, 1 IS, 8d. ana £2^, as. id. In South Australia the total 
number of depositors in savings banks in 1900-1901 was 126,032, of 
this number 1 1 x ,537 were depositors in trustee savings banks, having 
an amount of deposits standing to their credit of j£3,782,575 out 
of a total of j^ 3,795,63X. The average amount per depositor was 
^30, 2s. 4d. In 1905-1906 there wore 152,487 depositors with a total 
amount of deposits of ^^4, 766, 907, giving an average amount per head 
of ^31. 5s. 3a. On the other hand, Queensland and West Australia 
rely almost exclusively on the post office system. In Queensland 
there were 81,025 depositors in 1900-1901, and 88,026 in 1905-1906. 
Deposits amounted to £3,896,170 in 1900-1901 and to £4,142,791 in 
1905-1906, giving an average per depositor of £48, is. gd. and 
j^47, IS. 3d. respectively. In Western Australia in 1900-1901 there 
were 39.3x8 depositors and in 1905-1906 63,573. The deposits 
amounted to £1,618,359 in 1900' 1901 and to £2,316,161 in 1905- 
1906, giving an average per depositor of £.&i, ^s. 3d. and £36, 8s. 8d. 
In Tasmania the amount of deposits (including those of two joint 
stock companies) was in 1900-1901 £1,009,097 and in 1905-1906 
£x« 332.546. The depositors numbered 42,509 and 50,731, ^ving an 
average per depositor of £23, 14s. 9d. and £26, 5s. 4d. The following 
table shows deposits per head of population : — 


SUt!’. 

1900-1901. 

1905*1906. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

N. S. Wales . . . 

803 

1008 

Victoria .... 

806 

10 6 10 

Queensland 

7 15 2 

876 

South Australia 

10 10 0 

13 15 0 

West Australia 

8113 

0 19 3 

Tasmania .... 

5 16 9 

884 


In New Zealand there were in 1900-1901 2x2,436 post office depositors 
with an amount standing to tlicir credit of £6,350,013 and in 1905- 
1906 376,066 depositors with deposits of £8,662,023. There are five 
savings banks in New Zealand not connected with the post office ; in 
these the total amount standing to the credit of depositors in 1905- 
1906 was £x,iti,93x. 

CanadM . — In Caiuula post office savings banks were established in 
1867, but government savings banks, under the management of the 
Finance Department, had been establislied in the maritime provinces 
some years previously. The Canadian government is pursuing tlie 
policy of transferring the accounts from the savings banks under the 
control of the Finance Department to the Post Office Department, 
the transfer taking place as the petition of superintendent of each 
plaoo becomes vacant. In both kinds of savings banks a deposit 


Amount of 
Deposits. 


£ 

3,488,550 

8,073,575 

10,901 ,382 
14,429,018 


Average Amount 
per Depositor. 


£ H. 

d. 

32 8 

11 

39 16 

2 

38 11 

5 

38 15 

0 


In addition to the post office and 
government savings banks there 
are special savings banks, such 
as the Caisse d’6conomie of 

g uebec and Montreal City and 
istrict Savings Banks. The 
chartered banks also have sav- 
ings branches, but they do not 
make a separate return to the 
government of the amounts on 
deposit in these branches. In 
India, the Straits Settlements, 
Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Bahamas the savings banks are 
under the post office ; in Mauritius, Seychelles, Basutoland, Falk- 
land Iblanus, Natal, St Helena, Southern Nigeria, Newfoundland, 
St Lucia, St Vincent, l urks and Caicos Islands, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Grenada, St Christopher, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, 
Virgin Islands, Bermuda, British Honduras, Cypru.s, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Gibraltar and there are government savings banks ; 

in Gambia, treasury savings banks ; in Ceylon and Briti.sh Guiana 
there are both government and post office savings banks, while in the 
Cape of Good Hope, in addition to the post office savings Imnk.s, 
there are private savings banks, but their business is small. 

France . — In France the first savings bank was instituted in I^aris 
by royal ordinance in 1818. It was quickly imitated in all tlie 
principal departments. Some of those so started were independent 
undertakings, but several were founded on the initiative of municipal 
councils, three (Nancy, Metz, Avignon) being attached to monts-de- 

E i6t6. These communal savings banks are now tlie rule and private 
anks the exception. They are regulated by a law of 1835, amended 
in several particulars by later legislation. They arc created- * 
deer^ of the president on the advice of the council of state, ^ 

the initiative of the municipal council. Their administration' ^ 

the hands of a council consisting of the mayor of the commune Bhd 
its directors, none of whom receive remuneration for tlieir services. 
The funds of these institutions are, with the exception of a certain 
amount allowed to be retained for independent investment, handed 
over to the Caisse dcs d6p6ts et consignations (created in 1816 for the 
adminutration of the investment of private funds). Interest of 
3| % is allowed by the Caisse des d6p6ts, but out of that the savings 
banks retain from i to J % for administrative expenses and the 
providing of a reserve fund. Both in the private and the post office 
savings banks the maximum amount standing in the name of a 
depositor must not exceed 1500 fr. 

The following statement shows the progress of private savings 
banks X since 1835 


Year. 

Number of 
Banks including 
Branches. 

Number of 
Depositors, 

Amount of 
Deposits. 

Per Head of 
Population. 

1840 

430 

351.308 

£• 

7,695,337 

8. d. 

4 7 

1850 

565 

565,995 

5.396,680 

3 2 

X8^ 

649 

1 ,2X8,122 j 

i 15,090,839 

8 8 

1870 

1165 

2,079,141 

1 25,289,617 

13 10 

1880 

i4i>5 

3,8x1,104 

5,761,408 

1 51,208,107 

28 10 

1890 

1599 

116,468,894 

63 5 

1900 

1845 

7,1X6,462 

130,559,7731 

70 7 

1905 

2042 

7,557,133 

135,061,740! 

72 2 


Germany . — In Germany the postal savings bank has not been 
adopted to any extent, but there is an elaborate system of state insur- 
ance, which includes life, accident and old-age policies, and to a certain 
extent even protection against involuntary idlracss (see Gurmany). 

See the official pulilications of the various countries, and J. H. 
Hamilton, Savings and Savings Institutions (New York. 1902). 
(O. C. T. B. ; T. A. 1.) 

X For statistics of the post office savings banks see Post Office. 
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United States 

There are in the United States four kinds of savings banks : 
(i) Mutual or Trustee Savings Banks ; (a) Stock Savings Banks ; 
(3) Postal Savings Banks ; (4) School Savings Banks. 

I. Mutual Savings Banks are organized under state laws, 
and are under the supervision of an officer usually appointed 
by the governor. They have no capital, and do a strictly 
investment business. All their earnings go to the depositors, 
either as dividends, or to a surplus fund, which, in the event 
of liquidation, also belongs to the depositors. Their management 
is vested in a board of trustees, a self-perpetuating body who 
serve without pay, except for specific service such as appraising 
property. Executive officers and clerks are paid moderate- 
salaries. The proportion of annual expense to each dollar of 
assets is sometimes less than -0025. The rate of interest on 
deposits usually ranges from 3 to 4 %. Depositors have no 
voice in the management, except as citizens of the .state, through 
their representatives in the state legislature. Nearly all the 
states limit investments carefully, though a few permit con- 
siderable latitude : in New York the deposits in saving banks 
are considered next to government bonds as safe investments. 
In that state the deposits in savings banks arc exempt from 
taxation, but a franchise tax of 1 % annually is imposed upon 
the surplus. In mo.st other states the deposits are taxed for 
state purposes. The amount which each person may deposit 
in any year or half year is sometimes limited by the by-laws, 
and the total sum to be received from any one depositor is u.sually 
limited by state law. Deposits are in practice generally payable 
on demand, though the banks reserve the right to require notice, 
generally from sixty to ninety days, and sometimes enforce this 
right in times of panic. The first savings bank incorporated 
in the United States was the Provident Institution for Savings, 
incorporated in Boston in 1816. Tlie oldest in New York is the 
Bank for Savings, of New York City, incorporated in 1819. The 
largest deposit of any bank of this kind in the United States, 
$108,720,523-82, was in 1910 that of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York. Mutual savings banks are confined chiefly to the 
states in the eastern portion of the country. The only mutual 
banks outside the north-eastern states were in 1910 three in Ohio, 
five in Indiana, fourteen in Minnesota, one in West Virginia, one 
in California and two in Wisconsin. 

Though the laws governing mutual banks vary in the different 
states, the following abstract of the New York Savings Bank Law of 
1875, re-enacted in 1892, and subsequently amended, gives the main 
principles on which they arc organized. 

Thirteen or more persons may incorporate a savings bank, Iwo- 
thirds of whom shall be residents of the county whoro the proposed 
bank is to be situated. When the certificate of organization is filed 
with the superintendent of banks, who exercises supervision over all 
banks chartered by the state, he is required to ascertain whether the 
bank is in fact needed in the community where it is to be organized, 
and to investigate the character and general fitness of the trustees. 
The present superintendent of banks requires that the incorporators 
of a savings bank shall defray personally the expenses of the institu- 
tion until its earnings are sufficient to meet such expenses, and also 
return dividends at the rate of not less than 3 %. The board of 
trustees have entire control of the management of the bank. They 
elect the president and other officers. A trustee who borrows any of 
the bank s funds, or who becomes a surety for any other borrower, 
forfeits his office. Bankruptcy or an unsatisfied judgment of ninety 
days' standing will also void his office. Trustees are not allowed to 
have any interest in the profits, or to borrow the deposits or funds. 

The trustees of any savings bank may invest the moneys deposited 
therein and the income ’erlved therefrom as follows : (i) In the 

stocks or bonds or intefest-bearing notes or obligations of the United 
States, or those for which the faith oi the' United States is pledged, 
including the bonds of the District of Columbia. (2) In the stock or 
bonds or interest-bearing obligations of this state. (3) In the stocks 
or lx)nds or interest-bearing obligations of any of the United States 
which has not withffi ten years defaulted in the payment of any part 
of any debt authorized by its tegialature. (4) In the stocks or bonds 
of any city, county, town or vill^c, school district bonds and union 
free school district bonds, issued for school purposes, or in the 
interest-bearing obligations of any city or county of this state. (5) In 
the stocks or bonds of a number of specified cities without the state, 
subject to the condition that if at any time the indebtedness of any of 
uud cities, less its water debts and sinking fund, shall exceed 7 % of 
its valuation for purposes of taxation, its bonds and stocks shall cease 
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to be an authorized investment. (6) In bonds and mortgages on 
unencumbered real property situated in this state, to the extent of 
(>o % of the value of such property. Not more than 65 % of the 
whole amount of deposits shall be so lent or invested. If the loan is 
on unimproved and unproductive real property, the amount lent 
thereon shall not be more than 40 % of its actual value. No invest- 
ment in any bond and mortgage shall be made by any savings bank, 
except u]x>n the report of a committee of its trustees. (7) Also, by 
virtue of a law passed by the legislature of 1898 ; In the first mort- 
mc bonds of any railway corporation of this state, or in the mortgage 
bonds of any such railway corporation of an ittue to retire all prior 
mortgage debt of such railway coiqwration, provided the bonds 
satisfy certain precautionary conditions. Not more than 23 % of 
the assets of any savings banks shall be loaned or invested in railroad 
bonds. There are other limitations of the amounts to be loaned or 
invested in the securities of any one railway. Street railway corpora- 
tions shall not be considered railway cor})oration8 within the meaning 
of this section. An act passed in 1900 permits the investment of 
deposits in the bonds of certain railways situated in other states. 
These investments must conform to conditions assuring safety. 

Savings banks in Now V’^ork are preferred creditors ol insolvent 
state banks and trust companies. In 1 901 a law was passed providing 
for a tax of i % on the surplus of savings banks, computed on the 

C value of their securities. On July i , iQio, deposits in the savings 
ks amounted to $1,520,933,581 -84, distributed amongst 2,88(>,9io 
depositors ; interest credited for the preceding year amounted to 
$53,828,(>25*03 ; expenses for the year 1909 were $3,000,033 •55 or 
$2*90 for each $1000 of resources. Loans on real estate, seciLred by 
bond and mortgage, amounted to $805,033,044 *(>3, and investments 
in stocks and bonds, market value, $658^872,348 -83. 

Other important items in the assets of these banks are : State 
bonds, $43,719,11166: city t>ond8, $305,693,03571; railroad 
bonds, $230,346,600. Deposits received for tlie year 1909 were 
1.390, 709,469 -44. 

According to reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency 
there were on April 28, 1909, a total of 642 Mutual Savings Banks in 
the United States, with $3,394,92(),oo3 aggregate resources. The 
loans and mortgages of these banks amounted to $1,390,181 .^bO-ig, 
and their investments to $1,599,532,371, classified as follows : 

United States bonds l33).353.. 37^*12 

State, county and municipal bonds . . 6^3,^9,302-18 

Railroad bonds 743,425,893*93 

Other stocks and bonds, inclucUng rail- 
road and bank stocks .... 137,653,399-71 

These banks bad, on the date named, a surplus fund of 
$202,065,310-85, and $3,144,584,874 individual deposits. The 
Mutual Savings Banks bold more than 22 % of the aggregate indi- 
vidual deposits of all the banks in the country. 

2. Stock Savings Banks are found in the more purely agri- 
cultural parts of the country, the southern, Mis.sissippi Valley 
and western states, where only a small proportion of people earn 
wages in manufactures and commerce ; suitable investments 
are not numerous, the benefits of mutual savings banks are not 
familiar, and the people arc unwilling to accept a low rate of 
interest. In some states having stock banks there are no laws 
relating to banking, and in others the .savings banks carry on 
their business under the same laws as commercial banks. Several 
of the states restrict the investments of the stock savings banks. 
Prior to 1865, when the issue of circulating notes by state banks 
was suppressed by a prohibitory tax, there was a distinction 
between state banks and stock savings banks ; the former 
could i.ssue notes, while the latter, as a rule, could not. Stock 
savings banks are conducted frequently as adjuncts of state 
and national banks, occupying the same rooms and being under 
the san\c management. Many of the national banks chartered 
by the Federal government maintain “ savings departments,” 
though the deposits received in these departments arc on the 
same legal footmg as other deposits and are not specially invested. 
Similar departments are also to be found in many trust companies 
and state banks of discount. 

The law of the stale of Iowa is typical of those states where stock 
banks are under public supervision. A savings bank may be organ- 
ized by not less than five persons. In towns of ten thousand inlwbi- 
tants or less it must have a capital of lio.ooo, and in towns or cities 
with more than ten thousand inhabitants $50,000. The usual 
corporate powers are granted. The amount of deposits is limited to 
twenty tunes the capital and surplus. The usual provisions for re- 
payments of deposits are made, and m addition the savings banks are 
given the privilege of requiring sixty days' notice for the withdrawal 
of savings deposits. 

The Imnks are allowed to invest their funds in the following 
securities ; (1) Stocks, bonds or interest- bearing notes of the United 
States. (2) Stocks, bonds or evidences of debt-bearing interest of the 
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■tato oi lewa. (3) Stocks, bonds and warrants of any dty, town, 
village or school custrict, or drainage district, in the state regi^ly 
issned, but the investments of any savings bank should not consist of 
such bonds or warrants to a greater amount than 25 ^ of the assets. 
(4) Mortgages or debts on unencumbered real estate within the state 
worth at l^t twice the amount lent. (5) It is lawful for such banks 
to discount, purchase, sell and make Imds upon personal or public 
security, except shares of their own capital stock. 

Property acquired by foreclosure of mortgages, &c., may not be 
held more than ten years. The rate of interest to be paid is left to the 
discretion of the trustees, and the profits, after the payment of such 
mterest and expenses, go to capital stock. Stockholders are liable 
to the creditors for double their stock, and such liability continues 
for six montlis after the transfer of any stock. Directors receive no 
compensation. Officers and directors of the bank are required to 

f [ive the same security for loans that is required of others, and such 
oans can only be made by the board in the absence of the party 
applying. The savings banks are prohibited from lending to any 
individual or firm more than ao % of the capital stock. All savings 
banks arc r<x}uired to make a quarterly statement to the auditor of 
the state, giving in detail the statement of condition upon a given 
day. This statement is made under oath of the officers, and is re- 
quired to be published. The state auditor is given the power to 
examine any savings bank at any time, and must make an examina- 
tion at least once a year ; and should the conditions warrant, he is 
required to rejiort to the attorney-general, who institutes proceedings 
under the law relutmg to msolvent corporations. Provision is made 
for increasing the capital stock by a two- thirds' vote of the existing 
shares. The corporate existence of the banks is placed at fifty years. 
Michigan affords a good example of banks doing a commercial and 
savings bank business under a single organization, but with the 
savings deposits entirely segregated from other deposits and separ- 
ately inve.sted. The system has worked successfully and satis- 
factorily. 'J'jKTe has been much discussion among bankers through- 
out the country in recent years of the propriety of enacting laws 
sfx:cifically providing (a) for the creation of savings departments in 
national banks, with tne segregation of savings deposits, and (b) for 
the enactment of similar state laws to be applicable to state banks 
and trust companies mamtaining savings departments. Other 
propolis have been made for a government (or state) guaranty of 
deposits, and this plan has been adopted in a few of the states. 

On April 28, 1909, there were 1061 stock savings banks reporting, 
with aggregate resources of 1677,784,099-95. Their capital was 
l59/.506,4*o. and surplus and undivided profits 138,112,716-60. 
Individual deposits subject to check, $100,708,410-57 ; savings 
deposits, or deposits in interest or savings departments, 
$366,167,901-61 ; other deposits, including amount due oanks and 
bankers, $109,911,859-91. 


Number of Savings Banks in the United States, Number of Depositors 
A mount of Savings Deposits, &c.y 1 U() 0 ~ imK ’ 


Year. 

Number 
of Banks. 

Number of 
Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Average 
due each 
Depositor. 

Average 

per 

Capita 
in the 
United 
States. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
190O 

*907 

1908 

1909* 1 

1002 

X007 

1036 

1078 

11.17 

i «37 

1319 

1415 

1453, 

1703* 

6,107,083 

6.3J»,7*3 
6,666,672 
7.035.**8 
7,30.1,443 
7,090,229 
8,027,192 
8,588,8x1 
8,705,848 
8,83, ,86j 

2,449.547,^*85 

2,597,094,580 

2,750,177,290 

2.935,204,845 

3,060,178,611 

3,261,236,119 

3 . 48 ».' 37 iI 98 

3,090,078,945 

3 i 6 <«', 5 S 3.945 

3.7,3.405<7,0 

$401 -10 
408-30 

412*53 

417-21 

418*89 

423*74 

433*79 

429-64 

420-47 

420-45 

$3178 

36- 52 

37- 52 
39-17 

41- 13 

42- 87 
41-84 

41*75 


* Population estimated at 88,926,000, June 30, 1909. 

• Not including 339 state b^ks and trust companies of Illinois 
with $204,908,505 savings deposits credited to 641,634 savings 
depositors. Including Ilhnois savings deposits and depl^tors the 
average due each depositor is $4x3*60 and average per capita 
$ 44 * 06 . 

On May 1909, a statement was issued by Wm. Hanhart, Secretary 
of the Savings Bank Section of the Amencan Bankers Association, 
showing " actual savings deposits in the savings banks, nation^ 
banks, Trust Companies and private banks in United States," 
$3,560,837,0x6. 

3. Posted Smnnfs Banks.-^By an act of the Federal Congress, 
approved June *5, 1910, Postal Savings Banks were first 
authorised m the United States. The management of these banks 
is vested in a board of trustees composed of the postmaster- 
general) secretary of the treasury, and attorney - general. 
The board of trustees shall designate such post-offices as it 
deems proper to be postal savings depository offices. Any 


person ten years or over nu^r be a depositor ; the minimum 
deposit is one dollar, and not more than $100 may be deposited 
by any one person in any one month ; the maximum balance to 
the credit of any depositor (exclusive of interest) shall not exceed 
I500. Interest, 2 % annually ; deposits payable on demand 
without notice. The deposits in the postal savings depositories 
are to be deposited in banks subject to national or state super- 
vision at not less than 2i % intere.st ; 65 % of the deposits 
may be so r^eposited in these banks ; 30 % invested in United 
States securities, and 5 % held as a reserve in the United States 
treasury. But the 65 % fund on deposit with the banks may 
be withdrawn for investment in bonds or other securities of the 
United States, but only by direction of the president, and only 
when, in his judgment, the general welfare and the interests 
of the United States so require. At the option of the depositor, 
deposits may be converted into United States government 
bonds. In making deposits of the funds in national or state 
banks, the Federal government requires of those banks security 
in the form of public bonds or other securities as the board of 
trustees may prescribe. The faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of the deposits. 

4. School Savings Banks were first established in the United 
States in 1885 by J. H. ITiiry, at Long Island City, New York. 
On January 1, 1910, the system was in use in 1168 schools, 
distributed throughout 118 cities or villages. Out of 632,665 
pupils registered in these schools, 203,458 have saved 
^5 >o5*j644-6o, of which $4,180,948-59 have been withdrawn, 
leaving a balance of $870,696-01 due depositors. (B. R.*) 

SAVOIE, a frontier department of France, formed in i860 
of the old provinces of Haute Savoie, Savoie, the Tarentaise and 
the Maurienne, which constituted tiie southern portion of the 
duchy of Savoy. It is bounded N. by the department of Haute 
Savoie, E. and S.E. by Italy, S.W. by the department of the 
Hautes Alpes, and W. by those of the Is6re and the Ain. Pop. 
(1901) 254,781 ; area 2224 sq. m. It is mainly made up of the 
basin of the ls6re. The upper course of thiit river flows through 
the Tarentaise, receiving (right) the Arly and later (left) the 
Arc, which flows through the Maurienne, whicli is to a large 
extent traversed by the Mont Cenis railway. Probably the 
Is^re formerly communicated with the Rhone past Chamb6ry 
and the Lac du Bourget. The sources of the Is^re and of the Arc 
are separated by the ridge of the Col du Mont Iseran (9085 ft.). 
The loftiest points in the department are the Grande Casse 
(12,668 ft.), the culminating summit of the Vanoise group, the 
Mont Pourri (12,428 ft.), the Pointe de Charbonel (12,336 ft.), 
the Aiguille de la Grande Sassi^re (12,323 ft.), the Dent Parrach6e 
(12,179 ft.), the Levanna (11,943 ft.) and the Aiguilles d'Arves 
(”j 529 ft.). A small portion of the department (including both 
shores of the Lac du Bourget) is in the part of the duchy of Savoy 
neutralized in 1815. It is divided into 4 arrondissements 
(Chamb^ry, the chief town, Albertville, Moutiers-Tarentaise, 
fl^d St Jean de Maurienne), 29 cantons and 329 communes. It 
forms me dioceses of Chamb^ry (an archbishopric), Moutiers 
wd St Jean de Maurienne. The best place known to foreigners 
is Aix les Bains (g.v,), while other sulphur springs rise at Marlioz 
and at Challes, those of Salins being saline, and those of Brides 
(the best known after Aix) alkaline. 

See J. J. Venuer, Dictionnatre topographique du d^p. de la Savoie 
(ChamWry, 1897). {W. a. B. C.) 

SAVONAt a seaport and episcopal see of Liguria, Italy, in 
the province of Genoa, 27 m. W.S.\\^ of Genoa by rail, 33 ft. above 
sea4evcl, and after Genoa and Nice the most important of the 
cities of the Riviera. Pop. (1906) 43,836 (town); 46,778 
(commune). The greater pit of the town is now modem. It 
is surrounded with gteen-clad hills and luxuriant orange groves. 
On the Rock of St George stands the castle built by the Genoese 
in 1542, on the area of the old cathedral and now used' as a 
milit^ prison. The cathedral (1589-1604) is a late Renaissance 
building with a modem dome and early Renaissance choir-stalls, 
pulpit, &c. In the Cappella Sistina, to the north, stands the 
simple, finely carved tomb erected by Sixtus IV. to his parents. 
Faang the cathedral is the Della Rovere palace erected by 
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Ctfdinal Giulio della Rovere (Julius II.) from the plans of 
Giuliano da Sangallo as a kind of universi^, and now occupied 
by the prefecture, the post-office and law-courts. S. Maria di 
Sastello has a large altarpiece by Foppa and Brea (of 1490). 
There is a raunici^ picture-gallery in the hospital of St Paul. 
The Teatro Chial^cra was erected in 1853 *** honour of the 
lyric poet Chiabreru, who was bom and buried in Savona. 
Four and a half miles W. is a pilgrimage church of the Madonna 
della Misericordia, founded in 1536. The mmlern harbour, 
dating from 1815, has since 1880 b^n provided with a dock 
excavated in the rock, 986 ft. long, 460 ft. wide and 23 ft. deep. 
Savona is one of the chief seats of the Italian iron industry, 
having iron-work.s and foundries, shipbuilding, railw-ay work- 
shops, engineering shops, brass foundry, tinplate works, sulphur 
mills and glass-works. It imports commodities to the value of 
nearly £2,000,000 yearly, half of which is coal, with petroleum, 
iron, cereals, &c. In 1906, 777,000 tons of shipping, of which about 
half was British, and mo.st of the rest Italian, entered. There is 
a small export trade, chiefly in iron sheets, chemicals, wood 
and candied fruits. The potteries export their earthenware to 
all parts of Italy. There is a railway through the mountains 
from Savona to Turin (91 m. N.N.W.). 

Savona is the ancient Savo, a town of the Ingauni Albenga), 
where, according to Livy, Mago stored his booty in the Second Punic 
War. A buried Roman bridge hes iicar the stream, w'hich lias now 
changed its courst*. The place was n<‘ver of importance in Roman 
times, the trafhc passing to Vada Sabatia (V'acfo), 4 m. to the W., 
which was a harbour, and the point to which the coast road from 
Rome was reconstructed in 109 b.c., and from wluch a road diverged 
across the Apennines to Placentia. In 1191 it Imught up the terri- 
torial claims of the marcpiesses Del Girretto. Its whole history is that 
of a long struggle against the preponderance of Genoa. As early as 
the 12th century the Savonese built themselves a sufficient harbour ; 
but m the iGtli century the Chmoese, fuanng that Francis 1 . of France 
intended to make it a great .seat of Mediterranean trade, rendered it 
useless by siiddng at its moutli ves.sels Idled with Lirge stones. In 
17.0 it was captured by tlu* king of Sardinia, but it was n'stored to 
Genoa by the treaty of Aix-la-ChupelU*. Columbus, whose ancestors 
came from Savona, gave the name of the city to one of the first 
islands he discovered in the Antilles. 

SAVONAROLA, GIROLAMO (1452-149^), Italian monk and 
martyr, was born at Ferrara on the 2i.st of September 1452, 
the third child of Michele Savonarola and his wife Klena Bonac- 
cos.si of Mantua. His grandfather, Michele Savonarola, a Paduan 
physician of much repute and learning, had settled in Ferrara, 
and gdinefl a large fortune there. The younger Michele was a 
mere courtier and .spendthrift, but Klena seems to have been a 
woman of superior stamp. She was tenderly lovtd by her famous 
son, and liis letters prove that slie retained his fullest confidence 
through all the vicissitudes of his career. 

(Jiroliuno was a precocious child, with an early passion for 
learning. His first tutor was liis grandfather, the physician ; 

and, in the hope of restoring their fallen fortunes, Iiis 
vtHin. parents intended him for the same profession. Even 
as a boy he had intease pleasure in reading St Thomas 
Aquinas and the Arab commentators of Aristotle, was skilled 
in the subtleties of the schools, wrote verses, studied music and 
design, and, avoiding society, loved solitary' rambles on the banks 
of the Po. Ferrara was then a gay and bustling town of 100,000 
inhabitants, its prince Borso d’Este a most magnificent potentate. 
To the mystic young student all festivities were repulsive, and 
although reared in a courtier-household he early asserted his 
individuality by his contempt for court life. At the age of 
nineteen, however, he hau no thought of renouncing the world, 
for he was then passionately in love with the daughter of a 
neighbour, a Strozzi exiled from Florence. His suit was re- 
pulsed with disdain ; no Strozzi, he was told, might stoop to 
wed a Savonarola. This blow probably decided his career ; 
but he endured two years of misery and mental conflict before 
resolving to abandon his medical studies and become a monk. 
He was full of doubt and self-distrust ; disgust for the world 
did not seem to him a sufficient qualification for the religious life, 
and his daily prayer was, “ Lord 1 teach me the way my soul 
should walk.” But in 1474 his doubts were dispelled by a sermon 
heard at Faenza. He secretly stole away to Bologna, entered 
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the monastery of St Domenico and then acquainted his father 
with his reasons for the step, lEe world's wickedness was 
intolerable, he wrote ; throughout Italy he beheld vice triumph- 
ant, virtue despised. AmoM the papers he had left beliind at 
Ferrara was a treatise on “ &ntempt of the World,” inveighing 
against the prevalent corruption and predicting the speedy 
vengeance of Heaven. Hi.s novitiate was marked by a fervour 
of humility. He sought the most menial offices, and did penance 
for his sins by the severe.st austerities. According to con- 
temporary writers he was worn to a shadow. His gaunt features 
were beautified by an expression of singular force and benevo- 
lence. Luminous dark eyes sparkled and flamed beneath his 
thick, black brows, and his large mouth and prominent nether 
lip were as capable of gentle sweetness as of pow er and set resolve. 
He was of middling stature and dark complexion. His manners 
were simple, his speech unadorned and almost homely. His 
splendid oratorical power was as yet unre\’ealc(l ; but his 
intellectual gifts being recognized his superiors charged him with 
the instruction of the novices. He passed six quiet years in 
the convent, but his poems written during that period arc ex- 
pressive of burning indignation against the corruptions of the 
church and profoundest sorrow for the calamities of his countr}^ 

In 1482 he reluctantly accepted a mission to Ferrara, and, 
regarding earthly affections as snares of the evil one, tried to 
keep aloof from his family. His preachings attracted 
slight attention there, no one — as he later remarked — 
being a projiliet in his own land. An outbreak of ptortact* 
hostilities between Ferrara and \ cnice, fomented by 
Pope Sixtus IV., .soon caused his recall to Bologna. 'Fhence he 
was despatched to St Mark’s in Florence. Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent was then (1482) at the height of his power and popularity. 
At first .Savonarola was enchanted wdth Florence. His cloister, 
.sanctified by memories of St Antonine and adorned with the 
inspired paintings of Fr^i Angelico, seemed to him a fore-court of 
heaven. But his content speedily changed t(> horror. The 
Florence streets rang with Lorenzo's ribald song.s (the canti 
carna,scialeschi ”) ; the smooth, cultured citizens were dead to 
all sense of religion or morality ; and the spirit of the fajihionahlc 
heathen philosophy had even infected the brotherhood of St 
Mark. In 1483 Savonarola was Lenten preacher in the church of 
St I-orenzo, but his plain, earnest exhortations attracted few 
hearers, while all the world thronged to Sant(» Spirito to enjoy 
the elegant rlietoric of Fr^i Mariano da (ienazzano. Discouraged 
by this failure in the pulpit, Savonarola now' devoted himself to 
teaching in the convent, hut his zeal for the salvation of the 
apathetic townsfolk was .soon to slir him to fresh efforts. Con- 
vinced of Ix'ing divinely inspired, he had begun to see visions, 
and discovered in the Apocalypse symbols of the heavenly 
vengeance about to overtake this sin-laden people. In a hymn 
to the Saviour composed at this time he gave vent to his prophetic 
di.smay. 'J'he papal chair was now filled by Innocent VI II., 
who.se rule was even more infamous than that of his predecessor 
.Sixtus IV. 

Savonarola’s first .success as a preacher was gained at St 
Gemignano (1484-1485), but it was only at Brc.scia m the follow- 
ing year that his power as an orator was fully revealed. In a 
sermon on the Apocalypse he shook men's souls by hi.s terrible 
threats of the wrath to come, and drew tears from their eyes by 
the tender pathos of his assurances of divine mercy. A Brescian 
friar relates that a halo of light was .seen to flash round his head, 
and the citizens remembered his awful prophecies when in 1512 
their town was put to the sack by Gaston de Foix. Soon, at a 
Dominican council at Reggio, Savonarola had oexasion to 
display his theological learning and subtlety. ITic famous Pico 
della Mirandola was particularly impressed by the friar's attain- 
ments, and is said to have urged Lorenzo de* Medici to recall him 
from Lombardy. 

When Savonarola returned to Florence in 1490, his fame as 
an orator had gone there before him. The cloister garden was too 
small for the crowds attending his lectures, and on the ist 
of August 1490 he gave his first sermon in the church of St Mark. 
To quote his own words, it was “ a terrible sermon,” and legend 
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adds that he foretold he should preach for eight years. And now, 
for the better setting forth of his doctrines, to silence pedants, and 
confute malignant misinterpretation, he published a collection 
of hb writings. These proved his knowledge of the ancient 
philosophy he so fiercely condemned, and showed that no ignor- 
ance of the fathers caused him to seek inspiration from the 
Bible alone. The Triumph of the Cross is his principal work, 
but everything he wrote was animated by the ardent spirit of 
piety evidenced in his life. Savonarola’s sole aim was to bring 
mankind nearer to (iod. 

In J491 he was invited to preach in the cathedral, Sta Maria 
del Fiore, and his rule over ilorence may be said to begin from 
that date. Lorenzo sent leading citizens to him to 
Jfartkif urge him to show more respect to the head of the state. 

Savonarola rejected their advice and foretold the 
impending deaths of Ixirenzo, of the pope and of the king 
of Naples. In the July of the same year he was elected 
prior of St Mark’s. As the convent had been rebuilt by Cosimo, 
and enriched by the bounty of the Medici, it was considered the 
duty of the new superior to present his homage to Lorenzo, 
^vonarola, however, refused to conform to the usage. His elec- 
tion was due to God, not Lorenzo ; to God alone would he 
promise submission. Upon this the sovereign angrily exclaimed : 
'* This stronger comes to dwell in my house, yet will not stoop 
to pay me a visit.” Nevertheless, disdaining to recognize the 
enmity of a mere monk, he tried, but in vain, conciliatory 
measures. I'he Magnifico then sought to undermine his pop- 
ularity, and FrA Mariano was employed to attack him from the 
pulpit. But the preacher’s scandalous accusations missed their 
mark, and disgusted his hearers without hurting his rival. 
Savonarola took up the challenge ; his eloquence prevailed, and 
Fr 4 Mariano was silenced. But the latter, while feigning 
indifference, was thenceforth his rancorous and determined foe. 

In April 1493 Lorenzo de’ Medici was on his death-bed at 
Careggi. Oppressed by the weigjht of his crimes, he summoned 
the unyielding prior to shrive his soul. Savonarola reluctantly 
came, and offered absolution upon three conditions. Lorenzo 
asked in what they consisted. First, “ You must repent and 
feel true faith in God’s mercy.” Lorenzo assented. Secondly, 
” You must give up your ill-gotten wealth.” This, too, Lorenzo 
promised, after some hesitation ; but upon hearing the third 
clause, “ You must restore the liberties of Florence,” Lorenzo 
turned his face to the wall and made no reply. Savonarola 
waited a few moments and then went away. And shortly after 
his penitent died unabsolved. 

Savonarola’s influence now rapidly increased. Many adherents 
of the late prince came over to his side, disgusted by the violence 
p and incompetency of Piero de’ Medici’s rule. The 

ViiiMM. ^ witnessed the fulfilment of Savonarola’s 

second prediction in the death of Innocent VIII. 
^uly 1492) ; men’s minds were full of anxiety, an anxiety 
increased by the scandalous election of Cardinal Borgia to the 
papal chair. The friar’s utterances became more and more 
fervent and impassioned. It was during the delivery of one of 
hb Advent sermons that he beheld the celebrated vision, recorded 
m contemporary medals and engravings, that is almost a symbol 
of his doctrines, A hand appeared to him bearing a flaming 
sword ii^cribed with the words : ” Gladius Domini supra 
terram cito et velociter.” He heard supernatural voices pro- 
cluming mercy to tlie faithful, vengeance on the guilty, and 
mighty cries that the wrath of God was at hand. Then the 
sword bent towards the earth, the sky darkened, thunder pealed, 
lightning flashed, and the whole world was wasted by famine, 
bloodshra and pestilence* It was probably the nobe of these 
sermons that caused the friar’s temporary removal from Florence 
at the instance of Piero de’ Medici* He was presently addressing 
enthusiastic congregations at Prato and Bologna. In the latter 
city hb courage m rebuking the wife of BentivugUo, the reigning 
lord, for interrupting divine service by her noisy entrance nearly 
oo&t him Ids life. Assassins were sent to kill him in his ceV ; 
but awed, it is said, Savonarola’s words and demeanour they 
fled dismayed from his presence. At the close of his last sermon 


the undaunted hiar publidy announced the day and hour of his 
departure from Bologna ; and his lonely journey on foot over 
the Apennines was safely accomplbhed. He was rapturously 
welcomed by the community of St Mark’s, and at once proceeded 
to re-establish the discipline of the order and to sweep away 
abuses. For this purpose he obtain^, after much difficulty, 
a papal brief emancipating the Dominicans of St Mark from the 
rule of the Lombard vicars of that order. He thus became an 
independent authority, no longer at the command of distant 
superiors. He relegated many of the brethren to a quieter retreat 
outside the city, only retaining in Florence those best fitted to aid 
in intellectual labour. To render the convent self-supporting, 
he opened schoob for various branches of art, and promoted the 
study of Oriental languages. His efforts were successful ; 
religion and learning m^e equal progress ; St Mark’s became 
the most popular monastery in Florence, and many citizens of 
noble birth flocked thither to take the vows. 

Meanwhile Savonarola continued to denounce the abuses of 
the church and the guilt and corruption of mankind, and 
thundered forth predictions of heavenly wrath. In 1494 the 
duke of Milan demanded the aid of France, and King Charles 
VIII. brought an army across the Alps. Piero de’ Medici, 
made alliance with the Neapolitan sovereign whose kingdom was 
claimed by Charles. Then, repenting this ill-judged step, he 
hurried in person to the French camp at Pietra Santa and 
humbled himself before the king. Not content with agreeing to 
all the latter’s demands, he further promised large sums of money 
and the surrender of the strongholds of Pisa and I.eghom. This 
news drove Florence to revolt. But even at this crisis Savon- 
arola’s influence was all-powerful, and a bloodless revolution was 
effected. Piero Capponi’s declaration that “ it was time to put 
an end to this baby government ” was the sole weapon needed to 
depose Piero de’ Medici. The resuscitated republic instantly 
sent a fresh embassy to the French king, to arrange the terms of 
his reception in Florence. Savonarola was one of the envoys. 
Carles being known to entertain the greatest veneration for the 
friar who had so long predicted his coming and declared it to be 
divinely ordained. He was most respectfully received at the 
camp, but could obtain no definite pledges from the king, who 
was bent on first coming to Florence. 

Returning full of hope from Pietra Santa, Savonarola might 
well have been dismayed by the distracted state of public affairs. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of Clapponi, he guided the bewildered 
city safely through these critical days. Charles entered Florence 
on the 17th of November 1494, and the citizens’ fears evaporated 
in je.sts on the puny exterior of the “threatened scourge.” 
But the exorbitance of his demands soon showed that he came as 
a foe. Disturbances arose, and serious collision with the French 
troops seemed inevitable. I'he signory resolved to be rid of 
their dangerous guests ; and, when Charles threatened to sound 
his trumpets unless the sums exacted were paid, Capponi tore 
up the treaty in his face and made the memorable reply : 
“ Then we will ring our bells. ” The monarch was cowed , accepted 
moderate terms, and, yielding to Savonarola’s remonstrances, 
left Florence on the 24^ of November. 

After seventy years’ subjection to the Medici Florence had 
forgotten the art of self-government, and felt the need of a strong 
guiding hand. So the citizens tum^ to the patriot monk whose 
words had freed them of King Charles, and Savonarola became 
the lawgiver of Florence. The first thing done at his instance 
was to relieve the starving populace within and without the walls ; 
shops were opened to give work to the unemployed ; all taxes, 
especially those weighing on the lower classes, were reduced ; 
the strictest administration of justice was enforced, and all men 
were exhorted to place their trust in the Lord. And, after much 
debate as to the constitution of the new republic, Savonarola’s 
influence carried the day in favour of Soderini’s proposal of a 
universal or general government, with a great council on the 
Venetian plan. The great council consisted of 3200 citizens of 
blameless reputation and over twenty-five years of age, a third 
of the number sitting for six months in turn in the ^11 of the 
Qnquecento expressly built for the purpose. There was also an 
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upper council of eighty, which in conjunction with the signory 
decided all questions of too important and delicate a nature for 
discussion in the larger assembly. These institutions were 
approved by the people, and gave a fair promise of justice. 
Savonarola’s programme of the new government was comprised 
in the following form^a : — (i) fear of God and purification of 
miners ; (a) promotion of the public welfare in preference to 
private interests ; (3) a general amnesty to political offenders ; 
(4) a council on the Venetian model, but with no doge. At first 
the new machmery acted well , the public mind was tranquil, 
and the war with Pisa — ^not as yet of tlireateniiig proportions — 
was enough to occupy the Florentines and prevent internecine 
feuds. 

Without holding any official post in the commonwealth he 
had created, the prior of St Mark’s was the real head of the state, 
**DictMtor dictator of Florence, and guarded the public weal 
with extraordinary political wisdom. At his instance 
F/art*ca.'’the tyrannical system of arbitrary imposts and so- 
called voluntary loans was abolished, and replaced by 
a tex of 10 % (Ifl decima) on all real property. The laws and 
edicts of this period read like paraphrases of Savonarola's 
sermons, and indeed his counsels were always given as addenda 
to the religious exhortations in which he denounced the sins of 
his country and the pollution of the church, and urged Florence 
to cast off iniquity and become a truly Christian city, a pattern 
not only to Rome but to the world at large. His eloquence was 
now at the flood. Day by day his impassioned words, filled with 
the spirit of the Old Testament, wrought upon the minds of the 
Florentines and strung them to a pitch of pious emotion never 
before— -and never since — attained by them. Their fervour was 
too hot to be lasting, and Savonarola's uncompromising spirit 
roused the hatred of political adversaries as well as of the degraded 
court of Rome. Even now, when his authority was at its highest, 
when his fame filled the land, and the vast cathedral and its 
precincts lacked space for the crowds flocking to hear him, his 
enemies were secretly preparing his downfall. 

Pleasure-loving Florence was completely changed. Abjuring 
pomps and vanities, its citizens observed the ascetic regime of 
the cloister ; half the year was devoted to abstinence and few 
dared to cat meat on the fasts ordained by Savonarola. Hymns 
and lauds rang in the streets tliat had so recently echoed with 
Lorenzo’s dissolute songs. Both sexes dressed with Puritan 
plainness ; husbands and wives quitted their homes for convents ; 
marriage became an awful and scarcely permitted rite ; mothers 
suckled their own babes; and persons of all ranks— nobles, 
scholars and artists — renounced the world to assume the Domini- 
can robe. Still more wonderful was Savonarola's influence over 
children, and their response to his appeals is a proof of the 
magnetic power of his goodness and purity. He organized the 
boys of Florence in a species of sacred militia, an inner republic, 
with its own magistrates and officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of his rules for the holy life. It was with the aid of these 
youtWul enthusiasts that Savonarola arranged the religious 
carnival of 1496, when the citizens gave their costliest possessions 
in alms to the poor, and tonsured monks, crowned with flowers, 
sang lauds and performed wild dances for the glory of God. In 
the same spirit, and to point the doctrine of renunciation of 
worldly enjoyments, he celebrated the carnival of 1497 by the 
famous “ burning of the vanities ” (i.e. masks and other objects 
pertaining to the carnival festivities, indecent books and pictures, 
&c.) in the Piazza della Sjgnoria. A Venetian merchant is known 
to have bid 22,000 gold florins for the doomed vanities, but the 
scand^ed authorities not only rejected his offer but added his 
portrait to the pile. Nevertheless the artistic value of the objects 
consumed has been greatly exaggerated by some writers. There 
is no proof that any book or painting of real merit was sacrificed, 
and Savonarola was nei^er a foe to art nor to learning. On the 
contr^, so grwt was his respect for both that, when there was a 
question of selling the Medici library to pay that family’s debts, 
he saved the collection at the expense of the convent purse. 

Meanwhile events were taking a turn hostile to the prior. 
Aiexaoder VJ* had long regretted the enfranchisement of St 


Mark s from the rule of the Lombard Dominicans, and now, 
having seen a transcript of one of Savonarola’s denunciations 
of his crimes, resolved to silence tliis daring preacher. 

Brib^ was the first weapon employed, and a car- 
ding's hat was held out as a bait. But Savonarola * 
indignantly spumed the offer, replying to it from tlie 
pulpit with the prophetic words : “ No hat will 1 have but that 
of a martjT, reddened with my own blood.” So long as 
King Charles remained in Italy Alexander’s concern for his own 
safety prevented vigorous measures against the friar. But no 
Borgia ever forgot an enemy. He bided his time, and the trans- 
formation of sceptical Florence into an austerely Christian 
republic claiming the Saviour as its head only increased his 
resolve to crush the man who had wrought this marvel. The 
potent duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, and other foes were 
labouring for the same end, and already in July 1495 a papal 
brief had courteously summoned Savonarola to Rome. In terms 
of equal courtesy the prior declined the invitation, nor did he 
obey a second, less softly worded, in September. Then came a 
third, threatening Florence with an interdict in case of renewed 
refusal. Savonarola disregarded the command, but went to 
preach for a while in other Tuscan cities. But in Lent his cele- 
bra^d sermons upon Amos were delivered in the duomo, and 
^ain he urged the necessity of reforming the church, striving by 
ingenious arguments to reconcile rebellion against Alexander 
with unalterable fidelity to the Holy See. All Italy recognized 
that Savonarola’s voice was arousing a storm that might shake 
even the power of Rome. Alive to the danger, the pope knew 
that his foe must be crushed, and the religious carnival of 1496 
afforded a good pretext for stronger proceedings against him. 
The threatened anathema was deferred, but a brief uniting St 
Murk’s to a new Tuscan branch of Uie Dominicans now deprived 
Savonarola of his independent power. However, in the beginning 
of 1497 the Piagnoni were again in office, with the prior’s staunch 
friend, P'rancesco Valori, at their head. In March the aspect of 
affairs changed. The Arrabbiati and the Mediceun faction 
merged political differences in their common hatred to Savona- 
rola. Piero de’ Medici's fresh attempt to re-enter Florence 
failed; nevertheless his followers continued their intrigues, 
and party spirit increased in virulence. The citizens were growing 
weary of the monastic austerities imposed on them, and Alex- 
ander foresaw that his revenge was at hand. 

A signory openly hostile to Savonarola took office in May, and 
on Ascension Day his enemies ventured on active insult. His 
pulpit in the duomo was defiled, an ass’s skin spread 
over the cushion, and sharp nails fixed in the hoard 
on which he would strike his hand. The outrage was*"” ” ' 
discovered and remedied before the service began ; and, although 
the Arrabbiati half filled the church and even sought to attempt 
his life, Savonarola kept his composure and delivered an im- 
pressive sermon. But the signoiy^ in feigned anxiety for the 
public peace, besought him to suspend his discourses. Shortly 
afterwards the threatened bull of excommunication was launched 
against him, and Fr 4 Mariano was in Rome stimulating the 
pope’s wrath. Savonarola remained undaunted. The sentence 
was null and void, he said. His mission was divinely inspired ; 
and Alexander, elected simoniacally and laden with crimes, was 
no true pope. Nevertheless the reading of the bull in the duomo 
with the appropriate, terrifying ceremonial made a deep im- 
pression on the Florentines. And now, the Arrabbiati signory 
putting no check on the Gimpagnocci, the city returned to the 
wwton licence of Lorenzo’s reign. But in July Savonarola’s 
friends were again in power and did their best to have his ex- 
communication removed. Meanwhile party strife was stilled by 
an outbreak of the pl^e. During this time Rome was horror- 
struck by the mysterious murder of the young duke of Gandia, 
and the bereaved pope mourned his son with the wildest grief. 
Savonarola addressed to the pontiff a letter of condolence, 
boldly urging him to bow to the will of Heaven and repent while 
there was yet time. 

The plague ended, Florence was plunged in fresh troubles 
from Medicean intrigues, and a conspiracy for the restoration 
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of Piero was discovered. Among the five leading citizens 
concerned in the plot was Bernardo del Nero, a very aged man 
of lofty talents and position. The gonfalonier, Francesco Valori, 
used his strongest influence to obtain their condemnation, and 
all five were put to death. Jt is said that at least Bernardo 
del Nero would have been spared had Savonarola raised his 
voice, but, although refraining from any active part against the 
prisoners, the prior would not ask mercy for them. This silence 
proved fatal to his popularity with moderate men, gave new 
adherents to the Arrabbiati, and whetted the fury of the pope, 
Sforza and all potentates well disposed to the Medici faction. 
He was now interdicted from preaching even in his own convent 
and again summoned to Rome. As before, the mandate was 
disobeyed. He refrained from public preaching, but held con- 
ferences in St Mark's with large gatherings of his disciples, and 
defied the interdict on Christmas Day by publicly celebrating 
moss and heading a procession through the cloisters. 

The year 1498, in which Savonarola was to die a martyr’s 
death, opened amid seemingly favourable auspices. The Pia- 
gnoni were again at the head of the state, and by their request 
the prior resumed his sermons in the duomo, while his dearest 
disciple, FrA Domenico Buonvicini, filled the pulpit of St Lorenzo. 
For the last time the c.arnival was again kept with strange 
religious festivities, and some valuable books and works of art 
were sacrificed in a second bonfire of “ vanities.” But menacing 
briefs poured in from Rome ; the pope had read one of Savona- 
rola’s recent sermons on Exodus ; the city itself was threatened 
with interdict, and the Florentine ambassador could barely 
obtain a short delay. Now too the Piagnoni quitted office ; 
the new signory was less friendly, and the prior was persuaded 
by his adherents to retire to St Mark’s. There he continued to 
preach with unabated zeal ; and, since the women of Florence 
deplored the loss of his teachings, one day in the week was set, 
apart for them. The si^ory tried to conciliate the pope by 
relating tlie wonderful spiritual ellects of their preacher’s words, 
but Alexander was obdurate. The Florentines must either 
silence the man themselves, or send him to be judged by a Roman 
tribunal. 

Undismayed by personal danger, Savonarola resolved to appeal 
to all Christendom against the unrighteous pontiff, and 
despatched letters to the rulers of Europe adjuring them to 
assemble a council to condemn this antipope. The council of 
Constance, and the deposition of John XXlll., were satisfactory 
precedents still remembered by the world. One of these letters 
being intercepted and sent to Rome by the duke of Milan (it is 
said) proved fatal to the friar. The papal threats were now too 
urgent to be disregarded, and the cowed signory entreated 
Savonarola to put an end to his sermons. He reluctantly obeyed, 
and concluded his last discourse with the tenderest and most 
touching farewell. 

The government now hoped that Alexander would be appeased 
and Florence allowed to loathe freely. But although silenced 
the prophet was doomed, and the folly of his disciples 
A creature of the Arrabbiati, 
flit. ft Franciscan friar named Francesco di Puglia, chal- 
lenged Savonarola to prove the truth of his doctrines 
by the ordeal of fire. At first the prior treated the provocation 
with merited contempt, but his too zealous disciple Frit Domenico 
accepted the challenge. And, when the Franciscan declared that 
he would enter the fire with Savonarola alone, Yrk Domenico 
protested his willingness to enter it with any one in defence of his 
master’s cause. As Savonarola resolutely declined the trial, 
the Franciscan deputed a convert, one Giuliano dei Rondinelli, 
to go through the ordeal with Frk Domenico. There were long 
preliminary disputes. Savonarola, perceiving that a trap was 
being laid for him, discountenanced the experiment ” until 
his ^mer judgment was at last overborne by the fanaticism of 
his followers. Aided by the signory, which was playing into the 
hands of Rome, the Arrabbiati and XDompagnacri pressed the 
matter on, and the way was now clear for ^vonarola’s destruc- 
tion* 

On the 7th of April 1498 an immense throng gathered in the 


Piazza della Signoria to enjoy the barbarous sight. Two thick 
banks of combustibles 40 yds. long, with a narrow space between, 
had been erected in front of the palace, and five hundred soldiers 
kept a wide circle clear of the crowd. Some writers aver that the 
piles were charged with gunpowder. The Dominicans from one 
side, the Franciscans from the other, marched in solemn pro- 
cession to the Loggia dei Lanzi, which had been divided by a 
hoarding into two separate compartments. The Dominicans 
were led by Savonarola carrying the host, which he reverently 
deposited on an altar prepared in his portion of the loggia. The 
magistrates signalled to the two champions to advance. Frk 
Domenico stepped forward, but neither Rondinelli nor Fr^l 
Francesco appeared. The Franciscans began to urge fantastic 
objections, and, when Savonarola insisted that his champion 
should bear the host, they cried out against the sacrilege of 
exposing the Redeemer’s body to the flames. All was turmoil 
and confusion, the crowd frantic. And, although Rondinelli 
had not come, the signory sent angry messages to ask why the 
Dominicans delayed the trial. It was now late in the day, and 
a storm shower gave the authorities a pretext for declaring that 
heaven was against the ordeal. The Franciscans slipped away 
unobserved, but Savonarola raising the host attempted to lead 
his monks across the piazza in the same solemn order as before. 
On this the popular fury burst forth. Defrauded of their bloody 
diversion, the people were wild with rage. Frk Girolamo's 
power was suddenly at an end. Neither he nor his brethren 
would have lived to reach St Mark’s but for the devoted help of 
Salviati and his men. Against the real culprits, the Franciscans, 
no anger was felt ; the zealous prior, the prophet and lawgiver 
of Florence, was made the popular scapegoat. Notwithstanding 
the anguish that must have filled his heart, the fallen man 
preserved his dignity and calm. Mounting his own pulpit in St 
Mark's he quietly related the events of the day to the faithful 
assembled in the church, and then withdrew to his cell, while the 
mob on the square outside was clamouring for his blood. 

The next morning, the signory having decreed the prior’s 
banishment, Francesco Valori and other leading Piagnoni 
hurried to him to concert measures for his safety. 
Meanwhile the government decided on his arrest, and 
no sooner was this made public than the populace thmi. 
rushed to tlie attack of the convent. The doors of 
St Mark’s were hastily secured, and Savonarola discovered 
that his adherents had secretly prepared arms and munitions 
and were ready to stand a siege. 'I'he signory sent to 
order all laymen to quit the cloister, and a special summons 
to Valori. After some hesitation the latter obeyed, hoping 
by his influence to rally all the Piagnoni to the rescue. But 
he was murdered in the street, and his palace sacked by the 
mob. The monks and their few remaining friends made a most 
desperate defence. In vain Savonarola besought them to lay 
down their arms. When the church was finally stormed Savona- 
rola was seen praying at the altar, and P'ri Domenico, armed with 
an enormous candlestick, guarding him from the blows of the 
mob. A few disciples dragged their beloved master to the inner 
library and urged him to escape by the window. He hesitated, 
seem^ about to consent, when a cowardly monk, one Mala testa 
Sacramoro, cried out that the shepherd should lay down his life 
for his flo^. Thereupon Savonarola turned, bade farewell to 
the brethren, and, accompanied by the faithful Domenico, 
quietly surrendered to his enemies. Later, betrayed by the 
same Malatesta, Fri Silvestro was also seized. The prisoners 
were conveyed to the Palazzo Vecchio, and Savonarola was 
lodged in the tower cell which had once harboured Cosimo de’ 
Medici. 

Now came an exultant brief from the pope. His well-beloved 
Florentines were true sons of the church, but must crown their 
good deeds by despatching the criminals to Rome. Sforza was 
equally rejoiced by the news* and the only potentate who could 
have perhaps saved Savonarola’s life, Charles of France, had died 
on the day of the ordeal by fire. Thus another of the friar’s 
prophecies was verified, and its fulfilment cost him his sole 
protector. The signory refused to send their prisoners to Rome, 
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but they did Rome’s behests. SavouaroUi’s judges were chosen 
from his bitterest foes. Day after day , he was tortured, and in 
his agony, wth a frame weaJcened by constant austerity and the 
mental strain of the past months, he made every admission 
demanded by his tormentors. But directly he was released 
from the rack he always withdrew the confessions uttered 
in the delirium of pain. These being too incoherent to serve for 
a legal report, a false account of the friar’s avowals was drawn 
up and published. 

Though physically unable to resist torture, Savonarola's 
clearness of mind returned whenever he was at peace in his cell. 
So long as writing materials were allowed him he employed 
himself in making a commentary on the Psalms, in which he 
restated all his doctrines. Alexander was frantically eager to 
see his enemy die in Rome. But the signory insisted that the 
false prophet should suffer death before the Florentines whom 
he had so long led astray. The matter was finally compromised. 
A second mock trial was held by two apostolic commissioners 
specially appointed by the pope. One of the new judges was a 
Venetian general of the Dominicans, the other a Spaniard. 
Meanwhile the trial of Brothers Domenico and Silvestro was still 
in progress. The former remained faithful to his ma.ster and 
himself. No extremity of torture could make him recant or 
extract a syllable to Savonarola’s hurt ; he steadfastly repeated 
his belief in the divinity of the prior's mission. Fr^ Silvestro 
on the contraty gave way at mere sight of the rack, and this seer 
of heavenly visions owned himself and his master guilty of every 
crime laid to their charge. 

The two commissioners soon ended their task. They had the 
pope’s orders that Savonarola was to die “ even were he a second 
John the Baptist.” On three successive days they “ examined ” 
the prior with worse tortures than before. But he now resisted 
pain better, and, although more than once a promi.se to recant 
was extorted from him, he reasserted his innocence when un- 
bound, crying out, “ My God, I denied Thee for fear of pain.” 
On the evening of the 22nd of May sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on him and his two disciples. Savonarola listened 
unmoved to the awful words, and then quietly resumed his 
interrupted devotions. Fr^ Domenico exulted in the thought 
of dying by his master’s side ; Ir^ Silvestro, on the contrary^, 
raved with despair. 

The only favour Savonarola craved before death was a short 
interview with his fellow victims. This the signory unwillingly 
granted. The memorable meeting took place m the hall of the 
(-'in(juecento. During their forty days of confinement and torture 
each one had been told that the others had recanted, and the false 
report of Savonarola’s confession had been shown to tlte two 
monks. The three were now face to face for the first time. Fr^ 
Domenico’s loyalty had never wavered, and the weak Silve.stro’s 
enthusiasm rekindled at sight of his chief. Savonarola prayed 
with the two men, gave them Ins blessing, and exhorted them 
by th(? memory of their Saviour’s crucifixion to submit meekly 
to their fate. Midnight was long piist when Savonarola was led 
back to Kis cell. Jacopo Niccolmi, one of a religious fraternity 
dedicated to consoling the last hours of condemned men, remained 
with him. Spent with weakness and fatigue he asked leave to 
rest his head on his companion’s lap, and quickly fell into a quiet 
sleep. As Niccolini tells us, the martyr’s face became serene and 
smiling as a child’s. On awaking he addressed kind words to the 
compassionate brother, and then prophesied that dire calamities 
would befall Florence during the reign of a pope named Clement. 
The carefully recorded prediction was verified by the siege of 

1529- 

The execution took place the next morning. A scaffold, 
connected by a wooden bridge with the magistrates’ rostrum, 
had been erected on the spot where the piles of the 
40*/ * ordeal had stood. At one end of the platform was a 
huge cross with faggots heaped at its base. As the 
prisoners, dad in penitential liairdoth, were led across the bridge, 
wanton boys thrust sharp sticks between the planks to wound 
their feet. First came tie ceremonial of degradation. Sacer- 
dotal robes were thrown over the victims, and then roughly 


stripped off by two Dominicans, the bishop 0^ Vaaona and the 
prior of Sta Maria Novella* To the bishop's formula, ” 1 separate 
thee from the church militant and the church triumphant,” 
Savonarola replied in firm tones> Not from the church triumph- 
ant ; that is beyond thy power.” By a refinement of crudty 
Savonarola was the last to suffer. His disciples’ bodies already 
dangled from the arms of the croas before he wa.s hung on the 
centre beam. Then the pile was fired. For a moment the wind 
blew the flames aside, leaving the corpses untouched . ” A miracle/ ’ 
cried the weeping Piagnoni ; but then the fire leapt up and 
ferocious yells of triumph rang from the mob. At dusk the 
martyrs’ remains were collected in a cart and thrown into the 
Arno. 

Savonarola’s party was apparently annihilated by his death, 
but, when in 1520-1530 Florence was exposed to the horrors 
predicted by him, the most heroic defenders ol his beloved if 
ungrateful city were Piagnoni who ruled their lives by his precepts 
and revered his memory as that of a saint. 

Savouurola's wntnigs may lx‘ clasbecl in three categonos (i) 
nuiucruus sermons, coUectcU mainly by Lorenzo Violi, one of his 
most enthusiastic hearers : (2) an immense numlKT of devotional 
and moral essays and some theological works, of which II 7 rionfo 
dHla Croce is the chief ; (3) a low short poems and a political treatise 
on the governmcni of Florence. Althougli lus laith in the dogmas 
of the Itoinan Catholic Church never swerved, his strenuous protests 
against papal comiptions, his reliance on the Bible as his surest 
guide, and his intense moral eamcstiiess undoubtedly connect 
Savonarola with the movement tliat heralded the Keforniation. 
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Savonarolas (1808), which are very hostile to the friar, and H. Lucas, 
S.J., Girolamo Savonarola (London, i8u<d' Among other recent 
works P. Villari and E. Casanova h.ive published a Scclta dx predtche 
e scrittx di hrd Oiroleimo Savonarola con nuovi documenix (iMorenoe, 
i8y8) ; 7/ Savonarola c la oritua tede'ica (Florence, lyoo), a solection 
ol translations from the German. See also Schuitzur, Quellen and 
I'ori,ohungen zur Geitihichte Savonarolas (lyoz). (L. V.) 

SAVORY, SIR WILLIAM SCOVELL, Bart. (1826-1895), 
British surgeon, was born on the 30th of November 1826, in 
London. He entered St Bartholomew ’.s Hospital in 1844, 
becoming M.R.C/S. in 1847, and F.R.C.S., in 1852. From 1849 
to 1859 he was demonstrator ol anatomy. and opi*rative surgery 
at St Bartholomew’s, and for many years rurator of tlie 
museum, where he devoted himself to pathological and physio- 
logical work. In 1859 lie succeeded Sir James Paget us lecturer 
on general anatomy and physiology. In 1861 he became assistant 
surgeon, and in 1867 surgeon, holding the latter post till 1891 ; 
and from 1869 to 1889 he wus lecturer on surger}'. In the College 
of Surgeons he was a man of the greatest influence, and was 
president for four successive yeans, 1885-1888. As Hunterian 
professor of comparative anatomy und physiology (1859-1861), 
he lectured on ” General Physiology ” und tlie ” Physiology ol 
Food.” In 1884 he delivered the Bradshaw Lecture on the 
‘‘ Pathology of Cancer.” In 1887 he delivered the Hunterian 
Oration. In 1879, at Cork, he had declared against ” Listerisni ” 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association, “ the last public 
expression,” it has been said, “ by a prominent surgeon against 
the now accepted methods of modern surgery.” In 1887 he 
became surgeon-extraordinary to Queen Victoria, and in 1890 
he was made a baronet. Savory, who was an able operator, but 
averse from exhibitions of brilliancy, was a powerful and authori- 
tative man in his profession, his lucidity of expression being 
almost as valuable as his great knowledge of physiology and 
anatomy. He died in London on t]ie 4th of March 1895. 
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SAVOY, HOUSE OF, a dynaity which ruled over the territory 
of Savoy and Piedmont for nine centuries, and now reigns over 
the kingdom of Italy. The name of Savoy was known to the 
Romans during the decline of the empire. In the 5th century 
the territory was conquered by the Burgundians, and formed 
part of their kingdom ; nearly a hundred years later it was 
occupied by the Franks. It was included in Charlemagne’s 
empire and was divided by him into counties, which evolved there 
us elsewhere into hereditary hefg ; but after the break-up of 
Charlemagne’s empire, the Burgundian kingdom revived and 
Savoy was again absorbed in it. After the collapse of that 
monarchy its territories passed to the German kings, and Savoy 
was divided between the counts of Provence, of Albon, of Gex, 
of Bresse, of the Genevois, of Maurienne, the lords of Habsburg, 
of Zahringen, &c., and several prelates. 

The founder of the house of Savoy is Umberto Biancamano 
(Humbert the White-handed), a feudal lord of uncertain but 
probably Teutonic descent, who in 1003 was count of 
Salmourenc in the Viennois, in 1017 of Nyon on the 
MamM* Lake of Geneva, and in 1024 of the Val d ’Aosta on the 
eastern slope of the Western Alps. In 1034 he obtained 
part of Maurienne as a reward for heljiing King Conrad the Salic 
to make good his claims on Burgundy. He also obtained the 
counties of Savoy, BcUey, part of the Tarantaise, and the Chablais. 
With these territories Umberto commanded three of the great 
Alpine passes, viz. the Mont Cenis and the two St Bernards. 
In the meanwhile his son Oddone married Adelaide, eldest 
daughter and heire^ of Odelrico Manfredi, marquess of Susa, a 
descendant of Arduino of Ivrea, king of Italy, who ruled over the 
counties of Turin, Auriate, Asti, Bredulo,Vercelli,&c., correspond- 
ing roughly to modern Piedmont and part of Liguria (1045). 
Umberto died some time after 1056 and was succeeded by his 
son, Amadeus I., at whose death the country passed 
to Oddone, the husband of the countess Adelaide. 
Oddone thus came to rule over territories on both sides of the 
Alps, a fact which was to dominate the policy of Savoy until 
i860 ; its situation between powerful neighbours accounting for 
its vacillating attitude, whence arose the charges of dupheity 
levelled against many of its rulers, while its dominion over the 
Alpine passes brought many advantages. Oddone died in 1060, 
tmd was succeeded by his widow Adelaide ; but before her death 
in 1091 his son, Peter I., became count, and subsequently the 
latter’s brother, Amadeus 11. Under Humbert 11. (1080) 
occurred the first clash with the Piedmontese communes, but he 
and his successors, Amadeus III, (who died on his way home 
roMNu/. crusades) and Thomas I. (1189), adopted a 

policy of conciliation towards them. Thomas, who 
^igned until 1222, was a Ghibelline in politics and greatly 
increased the importance of Savoy, for he was created Imperial 
Vicar and acquired important extensions of territory in the 
Bugey, Vaud and Romont to the west of the Alps, and 
Cangnano, Pinerolo, Moncalieri and Vigone to the east ; he 
also exercised sway over Geneva, Albenga, Savona and Saluzzo. 
At his death these territories were divided among his sons, 
lliomas^ II, obtaining Piedmont, Aimone the Chablais, Peter 
and Philip other fiefs, and Amadeus IV., the eldest, Savoy and 
a general overlordship over his brothers’ estates. Peter visited 
England several times, one of his nieces, Eleanor of Provence, 
being the wife of the English king Henry III,, and another, 
Sancha, wife of Richard, earl of Cornwall. Henry conferred 
great honours on Pfeter, creating him earl of Richmond, and gave 
him a palace on the Thames, known as Savoy House. Count 
Peter ^so acemired fresh territories in Vaud, and defeated 
Rudolph of Habsburg at ChiUon. Thomas’s other sons received 
fiefs and bishoprics abroad, and one of them, Boniface, was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. Thomas II., after capturing several 
ciries and castles in Piedmont, lost theiil again and was made 
prisoner by the citizens of Turin, but was aiterwards liberated. 
He alone of the sons of Thomw I. left male heirs, and his son 
^^eus V. (1285-1323) reunited the scattered dominions of 
his hod^. When Amadeus succeeded to the throne these were 
divided into the county of Savoy (his own territory), the princi- 


pality of Piedmont ruled by his nephew Philip, prince of Achaea 
(a title acquired through his wife, Isabella of Villehardouin, 
heiress of Achaea and tiie Morea), and Vaud ruled by his brother 
Louis. But although this division was formally recognized in 
1295, Amadeus succeeded in enforcing his own supremacy over 
the vdiole country and making of it a more unified state than 
before, and by war, purchase or treaty he regained other fiefs 
which his predecessors had lost. He fought in many campaigns 
against the dauphins of Viennois, the counts of Genevois, the 
people of Sion and Geneva, the marquesses of Saluzzo and Mont- 
ferrat, and the barons of Faucigny. He also acted as peacemaker 
between France and England, accompanied the emperor Henry 
VII. of Luxemburg on his expedition to Italy, reorganized the 
finances of the reahn and reinforced the Salic law of succession. 
He was succeeded by his sons, Edward (1323-1329), known as 
“ the Liberal,” on account of his extravagance, and Aimone, the 
Peaceful (1329-1343X strove to repair the harm done to 
the state’s exchequer by his predecessor and proved 
one of the best princes of his line. Amadeus VI. (1343- 
1383), son of the latter (known as the Conte Verde or 
Green Count because of the costume he habitually wore at 
tourneys), succeeded at the age of nine. He won a reputation 
as a bold knight in the fields of chivalry and in the crusades, 
and he inaugurated a new policy for his house by devoting more 
attention to his Italian possessions than to those on the French 
side of the Alps and in Switzerland. In 1366 he led an expedition 
to the East against the Turks ; and he arbitrated between Milan 
and the house of Montferrat (1379), between the Scaligeri and the 
Visconti, and between Venice and Genoa after the “ War of 
Chioggia ” (1381). Amadeus was the first sovereign to introduce 
a system of gratuitous legal assistance for the poor. He un- 
fortunately espoused the cause of Louis, duke of Anjou, and 
while aiding that prince in his attempt to recover the kingdom 
of Naples he died of the plague, leaving his realm to his son, 
Amadeus VIL, the Conte Rosso or “ Red Count ” (1383-1391) ; 
the latter added Nice (1388) and other territories to his domains. 

During the reign of Amadeus VlII. (1391-1440), Savoy 
prospered in every way. The count extended his territories 
both in Savoy itself and in Italy, and in 1416 was 
created duke by the emperor Sigismund. He was 
distinguished for his wisdom and justice, and in 1430 
he promulgated a general statute of laws for the whole duchy, 
in spite of the opposition of the nobles and cities whose privileges 
were thereby curtailed. In 1434 he retired to the hermitage of 
Ripaille on the Lake of Geneva, but continued to conduct the 
chief affairs of the state and to mediate between foreign Powers, 
leaving matters of less importance to his son Louis. Five years 
later the council of Basel by a strange decision elected Amadeus 
pope, in spite of his not being a priest, and deposed Eugenius IV, 
Amkdeus accepted the dignity, assuming the style of Felix V., 
and abdicated the dukedom. For nine years he remained pope, 
although he never went to Rome and one-half of Christendom 
regarded him as an anti-pope. Oh the death of pugenius (1447) 
Thomas of Sarzana was elected as Nicholas V., and in 1449 
Amadeus abdicated and returned to his hermitage at Ripaille, 
where he died two years later (see Felix V.). 

Under Louis Savoy began to decline, for he was indolent, 
mcapable, and entirely ruled by his wife, Anne of Lusignan,. 
daughter of the king of Cyprus, an ambitious and intriguing 
woman ; she induced him to fit out ah expensive expedition to 
Cypi^, which brought him no advantage save the barren title 
of king of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia. He neglected to 
make good the claims which he might have enforced to the duchy 
of Milan on the death of Filippo Maria, the last Visconti (1447). 
His latter years were troubled by conspiracies and dissensions on 
the part of the nobles and even of his own son, Philip, count of 
Bresse. He went to France to seek aid of King Louis XL, but 
died there in 1465. In spite of his incapacity he acquired the 
city of Freiburg and the homage of the lords of Monaco. He 
was succeeded by his son, Amadeus TX. (1455-1472), who on 
account of ill-heahh left the duchy ip the hands of his wife, 
Yolande, sister of Louis XI. This led' to feuds and intrigues 
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on the part of the French king and of Philip of Bresse, and 
Savoy would probably have been dismembered but for the 
patriotic action of the States General. On Amadeus's death, 
his son Philibert I. (1472-1482) succeeded, but as he was a minor 
the States General appointed his mother Volande regent. Wars 
and civil commotions occupied the period of his minority and 
Savoy lost Freiburg and many other territories. Yolande died in 
1472, and the regency was disputed by various claimants : Philip 
of Bresse having obtained it by force, he carried off Philibert, 
who died in 1482 at Lyons. He Wiis succeeded by his brother 
Charles I. (1482-1490), who, freed by Louis XI. from the danger- 
ous protection of Philip of Bresse and by death from that of the 
French king, crushed the rebellious nobles and seized Saluzzo 
(1487). He did much to raise the falling fortunes of his house, 
but died at the age of thirty-one. Under his successor Charles II. 
(1490-1496), an infant in arms, the duchy was again distracted 
by civil war and foreign invasions. Charles died at an early age, 
and, having no male heirs, the aged Philip of Bresse succeeded, 
but reigned only for one year. Philibert II. (1497-1504) followed, 
but he was devoted only to pleasure and left the helm of state 
to his half-brother, Renato, and later to his wife, Margaret of 
Austria. He died without heirs and was succeeded by his 
brother, Charles III. During his reign Savoy abandoned its 
attitude of subserviency to France, adopting a policy of greater 
independence, and became more friendly to Austria. 

Under Charles III. (1504-1553), the duchy suffered a .series of 
misfortunes. Although the duke strove after peace at almost 
any price, he was nearly always involved in war and 
pwiJSwt!. many possessions, including Geneva and Vaud. 

At his death the whole country was overrun by 
the hostile armies of Francis 1 . of France and of the Emperor 
Charles V., while his son and successor, Emmanuel Philibert 
(1553-1580), was serving in the Spanish armies. Emmanuel 
could not take possession of the duchy at once, but continued 
to serve the emperor as governor-general of the Low Countries. 
By his victory at St Quentin over the French in 1557 he proved 
himself one of the first generals of the day, and by the terms of 
the subsequent treaty of Cateau Cambrdsis he was reinstated in 
most of his hereditary posse.s.sions (1559). Under fJmmanuel 
Philibert Savoy lost all traces of constitutional government and 
became an absolute despotism of the type then predominating 
throughout the greater part of Europe. At the same time he 
raised his country from ruin and degradation into a pro.sperous 
and powerful monarchy. He induced both France and Spain 
to evacuate the fortresses which they still held in Piedmont, 
made a profitable exchange of territory with the Bernese, and 
acquired an extensitin of seaboard by the purchase of Tenda 
and Oneglia (see Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy), 
son and successor, Charles Emmanuel I.,sumamed 
/. the Great, strengthened the tendency of Savoy to 

become less of a French and more of an Italian Power. 
In 1588 he wrested Saluzzo from the French, hut his expeditions 
to Provence and Switzerland were unsucce.ssful. In the war 
between France and Spain after the accession of Henry IV., 
he took the Spanish side, and at the peace of Lyons (1601), 
although he gave up all his territories beyond the Rhone, his 
possession of Saluzzo was confirmed. His attempt to capture 
Geneva by treachcr}'(i6o2) failed, and although on the death of 
Francesco Gonzaga, duke of Mantua and Montferrat, he seized 
the latter city (1612) he was forced by Spain and her allies to 
relinquish it. The Spaniards invaded the duchy, but after 
several years of hard fighting the peace of 1618 left his territory 
almost intact. In 1628 he sided with Spain against France ; 
the armies of the latter overran the duchy, and Charles 
Emmanuel died in 1630 (see Charles Emmanuel). HLs .son, 
Victor Amadeus I. (1630-1637), succeeded to little more than a 
title, but by his alliance with France — his wife Christina being 
a daughter of Henry IV. — he managed to regain most of his 
territories. He proved a wise and popular ruler, and his early 
d^th was much deplored. His eldest son, Francis Giacinto, a 
minor, lived only a year, and his second son, Charles Emmanuel 
II., also a minor, remained under the regency of his mother. 


That princess, in spite of her French origin, resisted the attempts 
of France, then dominated by Cardinal Richelieu, to govern 
Savoy, but her quarrels with her brothers-in-law led to civil war, 
in which the latter obtained the help of Spain, and Christina that 
of France. In the end the duchess succeeded in patching up 
these feuds and saving the dynasty, and in 1648 Charles 
Emmanuel II. assumed the government. The war between 
France and Spain (‘ontinued to rage, and Savoy, on whose 
territor}' much of the fighting took place, suffered severely in 
consequence. By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1669) the war came 
to an end and Savoy regained most of the towns occupied by 
France. Charles died in 1675 and was succeeded by 
his only son, Victor Amadeus II. (1675-1732). The 
latter’s minority was passed under the regency of his //. 
able but imperious mother, Jeanne of .Savoy-Nemours. 

He married Anne of Orleans, daughter of Henrietta of England 
and niece of Louis XIV. of France. The French king treated 
Victor Amadeus almost as a vassal, and obliged him to persecute 
his Protestant (Waldensian) subjects. But the young duke, 
galled by Louis's overbearing arrogance, e\’entually asserted his 
independence and joined the league of Austria, Spain and 
Venice against him in 1690. The campaign was carried on with 
varying success, but usually to the advantage of Louis, and the 
French victory at Marsiglia and the selfish conduct of the allies 
induced Victor to come to terms with France, and to turn against 
the imperialists (1696). By the treaty of Ry.swick a general 
peace was concluded. In the war of the Spanish Succession ( 1 700) 
we find Victor at first on the French side, until, dissatisfied with 
the continued insolence of Louis XIV. and of Philip of Spain, 
he went over to the Austrians in 1704. The French invaded 
Piedmont, hut were totally defeated at the siege of Turin hy 
Victor Amadeus and Prince Eugene of Savoy (1706), and eventu- 
ally driven from the country. By the treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
Victor received the long-coveted Montferrat and was made king 
of Sicily; but in 1718 the powers obliged him to 
exchange that kingdom for Sardinia, which conferred 
on the rulers of Savoy and Piedmont the title subse- smr^iniB. 
quently borne by them until they assumed that of 
kings of Italy. In 1730 he abdicated in favour of his son, f'harles 
Emmanuel, retired to Chambcr)% and married the countess of 
San Sebastiano (afterwards Marchioness of Spigno). His wife’s 
ambitions induced him to try to regain the crown, but his son 
had him arrested, and he died in prison in 1732 (see Victor 
Amadeus JI.). 

Charles Emmanuel III. (1730-1773) was a bom soldier and 
took part in the war of the J’olish Succession on the side of franco 
against Austria, and for his victory at Guastalla (1734) was 
awarded the duchy of Milan, which, however, he was forced to 
relinquish at the peace of Vienna (1736), retaining only Novara 
and Tortona. In the war of the Austrian Succession, which broke 
out on the death of the Emperor Charles VI., he took the side 
of Maria Theresa (1742). By the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1 748, following on the defeat of the French, Savoy gained some 
further accessions of territory in Piedmont. The reign of 
Charles’s .son, Victor Amadeus III. (i773'-i796), was a period of 
decadence ; the king was incapable and extravagant, and he 
chose equally incapable ministers. On the outbreak of the French 
Revolution he sided with the royalists and was eventually 
brought into conflict with the French republic. The army being 
demoralized and the treasury empty, the kingdom 
fell an easy prey to the republican forces. Savoy FnacA 
became a French province, and, although the Pied- oceupm- 
montese troops resisted bravely for four years in the 
face of continual defeats, Victor at lust gave up the struggle as 
hopeless, signed the armistice of Cherasco, and died soon after- 
wards (1796). He was succeeded in turn by his three sons, 
Charles Emmanuel IV., Victor Emmanuel L, and Charles Felix. 
Charles Emmanuel (1796-1802), believing in Bonaparte’s 
promises, was induced to enter into a confederation w ith France 
and give up the citadel of Turin to the French, which meant 
the end of his country's independence. Realizing his folly he 
abdicated on the 6th of December 1796, and retir^ to Sardinia, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 


Humbert the Wbitebunded (Umberto BiaocMnatio) 
(d. after 1056)^ 


Amadeus I. (d. c, 1056). 
Peter I, (d. 1078). 


Amaileu‘i 111. 

(d. 114O or j 149). 

Humbert 111. the Saint 
(d. 1189}. 

Tlionias 1 . (d. laai). 


I 


Oddonc or Otto^ Adelaide, bciretw of Turin (d. logt). 


Amadeus 11 . (d. 1080). 
Humbert 11 . the Fatfd. 1103). 


Berthas Emperor Henry IV. 


Alice or Adelaide » Louia VI. of France. 


Amadeuh rl (d. 1353). 
ikmifocc (d. ia6|). 


Peter II., 
earl ofKichmond 
(d. ia68). 


Philip 1. (d. 1385). 


Thomas II., 
count of Piedmont 
(d. 1359). 


Louis 1 
(d. 


of Vaud 

303). 


Amadeus V. the Great 
(d. i 3 a.l)- 


Boniface, 

archbishop of Canterbury 
(a. IS70). 


Thomas III. 
(d. 1383). 


Edward tlte Liberal 
(d. *339). 


Aiinonc the Peaceful 
(d- 1343). 

Amadeus VJ. (d. ij8j). 

Amadeus Vll. (d. 1391). 

Amadeus Vll I., 
first duke of Savoy, 
afterwards Pope Felix V. 
(d. 1451). 


Anne » the ca.stern emperor, 
Andronicus III. 


Philip. 

prince of Achaea 
(d. Y 34 )- 
James (d. 1367). 


Amudeus 
(d. i 4 oaX 


Louis 

(d. 1418). 


I' 


Louis 
(d. 1465X 


Philip, count of Geneva 
(d. 1444). 


Amadeus 


lie. (d 


147a). 


Philip II.* (d. 1497). 


Louis, king of Cyprus 
(d. 1483). 


Philibert I. 
(d. 1483). 


Charles 1 . 
(d. 149a). 

ClurL II. 

(il. 1496). 


Phitiheii IL 
(d. 1504). 


Charles 111 . 

(d. i 55 J). 

Emmanuel 
Philibert 
(d. 15B0). 

Charles Emmanuel 1 . 
(d. 1630). 


Philip, founder of the 
house of Nemours 
(d. 1533). 


Louise = Charles, 
count of Augoulcme 

FrancU I. of France, 


Francis Hvacinih 
<d. 1638). 


Victor AmudcHK 1 . Christina, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France 

(d. 1637)- 


Charles F.mmnnuel II. 

(d. 1675^. 

Victor Amadeus II. (d. 1753). 
Kino OK Samuinia, 1730; 

abdicated 1730- 

Anne of Orleins, {rmnddaughter 
of Charles 1 . of Englau^ 

Charles Emmanuel 111. 

(d. 1773)- 

Victor Amadeus 111 . 

(d. 1796). 


Thomas Francis, 
prince of Carignano 
(d 1656). 


I 


Charles Emmanuel IV. 
(d. i8tp); altdicatcd 
ttoa. 


Victor Emniaiiuel 1 . 
(d. 1834); abdicated 
iBai. 


Charles Felix 
(d. 1831), 


Emmanuel Philibert 
(d. 1709). 

Victor /Imadcu-s 

(d. 1741). 

I,ouis Victor 
(d. 1778). 

Victor Amadeus 
(d. yBo). 

Charles Emmanuel 
(d. 1800). 

Charlex Albert ^d. 1849^, 
King of Sardinia; abdi- 
cated 1849. 


Faigene Maurice, 
count of Soissoiis 
(d. 1673). 

F.ugene, 

the famous gtiiicral 
(d. 1736). 


Victor Emmanuel II. (d. 1878). 
Kino ok Iialv, iB6j. 


Ferdinand, duke of Genoa 
(d. .R53). 


Humliert (d. 1900), 
king of Italy "> 
Margherita of 
, Savoy-Geuoa. 

Victor iCmmanuel 111., 
klim of Italy (b. igby)^ 
filbrta Montenegru 
(b. i 873 > 


Amudeus (d. 1890), 
duke of Aosta. 
King of Spain, 1870-73. 


ClothUde= 
Prince Napoleon 
(d. 1891). 


Maria Pia(b. tB47)«> 
Louis, Jting of Portugal. 


Margherita= Humbert, 
king of Italy. 


Thomas, duke of 
Genoa (b. 1854). 


luJ Philibert, 
duke of Aosta 
(b. 1869). 


Victor EinmanaOl, 
count of Turin 
(b. 1870), 


I.4iuih Amadeus, 
duke of Abruui 
(b. 1873). 


Humbert, 
Count of Salemi 
(b. » 889 ). 


Yakuida MafUda 
Ifargkerita (b. 1901). 


Humbert, 

prince of Piedmont, 
heir to the throne 
(b. 1904). 


Giovanna 

(b. 1907), 


I I 

Amadeus, . Aiaione, 
duke of Puglia dukeofSpoleto 
(b. 1898)1 (b. 1900X 


I > i J I 

FWdinand, Philibert, .Maria Bona Adalbert, Eugene 

prince of Udine duke of Pistoia Margherita duke of Bergamo (b. 

(b. 1884). (b. 189s). (b. 1898). (b. 1898? 
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while the French occupied the whole of Piedmont. After the 
defeat of the French by the Austro-Russian armies during 
Bonaparte’s absence in Eg\'pt, Charles Emmanuel landed at 
Leghorn, hoping to regain his kingdom ; but Napoleon returned, 
and by his brilliant victory' at Marengo he reaffirmed his position 
in Italy. The king retired to Naples, abdicated once 
entered the Society of Jesus; he 
tioa. in Rome in 1819. Victor Emmanuel 1 . (1802- 

1820) remained in Sardinia until by the Pinal Act 
of the Congress of Menna (June 9, 1815) his dominions were 
restored to him, with the addition of Genoa. 

Prom this time the fortunes of the house of Savoy arc bound 
up with those of Italy (see Italy, History). Victor Emmanuel I. 
abdicated in 1821 in favour of his brother Charles Felix (1821“ 
1831). 'ITie latter being witliout a son, the succession devolved 
upon Charles Albert, of the cadet line of the princc.s of Carignano, 
who were descended from 'I’homas, youngest son of Charles 
Emmanuel 1 . Charles Albert abdicated, on the evening of his 
defeat at Novara (April 20, 1849), in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. (1849-1878), who on the 18th of February 1861 
was proclaimed king of Italy. Victor Emmanuel had married 
in 1842 Maria Adelaide, daughter of the archduke Rainer, w'ho 
bore him several children, viz. Princess Clothilde (b. 1843), who 
married Prince Napoleon ; Humbert, prince of Piedmont (1844) ; 
Amadeus, duke of Aosta (b. 1845) ; Oddone, duke of Montferrat 
(b. 1846) j and Princess Maria Pia (b. 1847). Huml)ert, who 
Humbert married Princess Murgherita of Savoy, 

daughter of Victor Emmanuel's brother, the duke of 
Genoa, became king of Italy on his father's death in J878. In 
July 1900 he was assassinated by an anarchist at Monza. He 
was succeeded by his only son, Victor Emmanuel III., 
who during his father's lifetime luul 
ill, borne tlie title of prince of Naples. The new king had 
married Princess Elena of Montenegro in 1896, by 
whom he has had four children, viz. Princess Yolanda Murgherita 
(b. 1901), Princess Mafalda (b. 1902), Humljert, prince of i*ied- 
rnont (b. 1904), and Princess Giovanna (b. 1907). 

The second son of Victor Emmatuiel 11 ., Amadeus, duke of 
Aosta, was offered the crown of Spain by the Cortes in 1870, 
which he accepted, but, finding that his rule was not popular, 
he voluntarily abdicated in 1873 rather titan cause civil war. 
In 1867 he married Princess Maria Vittoria dal Pozzo della 
( isterna, w^ho bore him three sons, viz. Emmanuel Philibert, 
duke of Aosta (b. 1869), commanding an Italian army 
corps ; Victor Emmanuel, count of Turin ; and Louis Amadeus, 
duke of Abruzzi, an Italian naval officer and a distinguished 
traveller, explorer and man of science. Amadeus’s first 
wife ha\'ing died in 1876, he married Princess Maria Letizia 
Bonaparte in 1888, who bore him a son, Humbert, count of 
Salemi (b. in 1889). 

Bibliography.- -Luigi Cibranu, Storta delta monarchia di Savoia 
(Tunn, 1U40), lor the early hi.slory ; E. Kicutti, Sturia della monar- 
t-hia Piemontese, in (> voLs. (Florence, 1801, &c.), for the period from 
1504 to 1O75 : I). Carutti, Sloria della dtplomazia della corte di 
^avota (7 vols., Rome, 1875, &c.), from 1494 ; Nicomedo Bianchi, 
Storia della monarchia Piemontese (Turin, 1877), for the j^eriod from 
Victor Amadeus 111 . onward ; id., btona della diplomazta europea 
in Italia (8 vols., Turin, 1805), very important for recent history ; 
A. Wiel, The Pomance of the House of Savoy (London, 1898), a 
popular and somewhat disjointed work. (L. V.*) 

SAW, a tool for cutting wood or other material, consisting of a 
blade with the edge denti ted or toothed and worked either by 
hand or by steam, water, electric or other power (see Tools). 
The word in 0 . Eng. is saga and appears, in such forms as 
Dutch zaag, Dan. sav, Ger. Sage, in Teutonic languages. The 
root is sag-, to cut, which is seen in Lat. secare. It is also the base 
of such English words as scythe, sickle, &c. It must be dis- 
tinguished from “ saw,” a maxim, proverb, which is etymologic- 
ally and in meaning a ” saying,” from the Teutonic base sag-, 
to say ; cf. ‘‘ Saga,” Ger. sagen. 

SAWANTWARl, or Savantvadi, a native state of Bombay, 
India. Area, 925 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 217,732, showing an 
increase of 13% during the preceding decade. The surface is 


broken and rugged, interspersed with densely- wooded hills ; 
in the valleys are gardens and groves of cocoa-nut and betel-nut 
palms. Sawantwari has no considerable rivers j the chief 
streams are the Karli on the north and the Terakhol on the 
south, both navigable for small craft. The climate is humid and 
relaxing, with an average annual rainfall of 150 in. The esti- 
mated revenue is £28,000. The chief, whose title is sar desai, 
is a Mahratta of the Bhonsla family, who traces back his de.scent 
to the i6tli century. There arc special manufacture.^ of orna- 
ments carved out of bison-horn, painted and inlaid la(xiuer-work, 
and gold and silver embroider}'. The town of Sawantwari, 
or Vadi, is picturesquely situate<l on the bank of a large lake, 
17 m. E. of the seaport of Vengurla. Pop. (1901) 10,213. 

Before the establi.shment of I’ortuguese power Sawantwari 
was the highway of a great traffic between the coast and the 
interior ; but during the 16th and 17th centuries trade suffered 
much from the rivalry' of the Portugese, and in the disturbances 
of the i8th omtury it almost entirely disappeared. In conse- 
quence of piracy, the whole coast-line (induding the port of 
Vengurla) was c^ed to the British in 1812. 

SAW-FLY, the name given to the members of a well-known 
subdivision (Symphyta) of the Hymenoptera characterized b\ 
possessing a sessile abdomen whidi hides the base of the posterior 
legs. The antennae vary in their structure and in the number 
of their joints. Two of the processes of the ovipositor are 
modified to form .saws, which when at rest lie in a sheath formed 
of two other processi's which are modified into protective 
structures or valves. I'he larvae arc usually caterpillars, but 
may be distinguished from the caterpillars ol Lcpidoptcra (moths 
and butterflies) 
by the greater 
number of their 
abdominal jiro- 
legs ; usually 6 
to 8 pairs are 
present. When 
alarmed they roll 
themselves up in 
a spind fashion ; 
some also dis- 
charge a tliin fluid 
from lateral pores 

sitqated above the 'funiip Saw-Fly iAthalia spin^rum). Saw- 

spiraclcs. The Kiy (maRnified, with lines to left showing natural 
females place size), catcqullars, pupa and pupa-case, 
their eggs in small 

incisions made by means of their saws in the soft parts of 
leaves. Usually one egg is placed in each slit. Some species 
merely attach their eggs in strings to the exterior of the leaves. 
With each incision a drop of fluid is usually excreted, which 
.serves to excite a flow of sap to the wounded part. The egg is 
said to absorb this sap, and so to increase in size. One genu.s 
(Nematus) alone forms galls. These occur in the young leaves 
of the willow, a tree which the true gall - flies do not attack. 
Nematus ventricosus resembles the bees and wasps in the fact 
that the parthenogenetic ova produce only males ; as a rule in 
the animal kingdom the absence of fertilization results in the 
production of females. 

T he injury which the saw-flies inflict upon crops or young trees is 
almost entirely brought about by the voracious habits of the larvae 
These possess well-developed mouth-apnendageh, by moans of which 
they gnaw their way out of the leaf in wnich they have been hatched, 
ana then eat it. In this way the turnip saw-fly (Athalia spinarumV 
not to be confused with the turnip “ fly," a beetle {Phyllotretanemorum), 
attacks the leaves of the turnip, f)ften completely consuming the 
leafage of acres at a time. The pine saw-fly {Lophyrus pint) causes 
great damage to plantations of young Scotch Grs, di'vouring the 
buds, the loaves and even the bark of the young shoots Other 
species infest currant and gooseberry bushes, consuming the soft 
parts of the leaves, and leaving only the tough veins. The only 
remedy in most cases is to collect and kill the larvae when they first 
appear, or to spray the plants with some arsenical wash. 'J'he 
b^t known family of saw-flics is that of the Tenthredinidae, most of 
whose caterpillars feed on leaves. The larvae of other families “the 
Cephidae and Siricidae —sjo internal feeders, burrowing in succulent 
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or woody stems, and their limbs are in an extremely reduced con- 
dition. ^ , , ,, , 

SAWTREY, WILUAM (d. 1401), English Lollard, was a 
priest at Lynn who was summoned before the bishop of Norwich 
for heresy in 1399. He does not appear at this time to have been 
seriously punished, and at the beginning of 1401 he is found in 
London, where his preaching again attracted the notice of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. I’he statute De haeretico cotnburettdo 
liad just been introduced for the purpose of stamping out heresy, 
but it had not liecome law when Sawtrey was summoned to 
St Paul's and was charged with denying transubstantiation, 
with refusing to adore the cross except as a symbol, and with six 
other heresie.s. He defended himself ably against Archbishop 
Thomas Arundel, but in February he was condemned and was 
degraded from the priesthood. Being the first Lollard to be put 
to deatii he was burped at St Paul’s Cross in March 1401. 

SAWYER, SIR ROBERT (1O33-1692), English lawyer, a 
younger son of Sir Edmund Sawyer, auditor of the city of London, 
was educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in classical learning, being the first Craven 
Scholar in 1648. He acquired a good practice at the bar, and in 
1673 he was elected to the House of Commons, where for a short 
time in 1678 he was speaker. He inclined to the side of the 
court in politics, but was a strong opponent of conce.ssion to the 
Roman CJatliolirs, and was one of the draftsmen of the Exclusion 
Bill. About the same time he began to appear as counsel in 
important state trials ; he prosecuted Sir George Wakeman 
and others accused of complicity in the Popish plot in 1679 ; 
in 1681, having been in that year appointed attorney -general, 
he appeared for the crown in the prosecutions of Stephen 
College and Lord Shaftesbury ; in the following year in the 
proceedings against the charter of the city of London ; and in 
1683 against Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney for complicity 
in the Rye House plot ; and he conducted the case against Titus 
Oates for perjury in 1685. Although James 11 . retained him as 
attorney -general, he proved himself by no means a complacent 
instrument of the royal prerogative ; he advised the king against 
the legality of the di-spensing power, and objected to signing the 
patents appointing Roman ('.atholics to office from which they 
were excluded by law. He was dismissed from the attorney- 
generalship in 1687, and in the following year he appeared 
as leading coun.sel for the defence of the seven bishops, whose 
acquittal he^iecured. On the flight of James 11 ., Sawyer main- 
tained that the throne had thereby been abdicated, and took a 
prominent part in the debates on the constitutional questions 
then brought to the front. Owing to an attack upon him in 
1690 in relation to his conduct in the case of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong in 1684, Sawyer was expelled from the House of Commons, 
but was returned again for Cambridge University shortly after- 
wards. He died on the 30th of July 1692. Sawyer’s only 
daughter married Thomas Herbert, 8th earl of Pembroke. 

See State Trials, vols. vii ^xii, ; Laurence Eachard, History of 
England (3 vote., London, 1707-1 71 8), capecially for Sawyer’s 
dofenoe of the st'ven bishops ; Narcissus Lut troll, brief Relation of 
State Affairs, 767.5-/7/^ (C)xford, 1857) ; Gilbert Burnet, History of 
His Own Times (b vote., Oxford, 1833) ; and the Histories of England 
by Hallam and Lord Macaulay. 

SAX, ANTOINE JOSEPH, known as Adolphe (1814-1894), 
maker of musical instruments, was born at Dinant in Belgium 
on the 6th of November 1814 and died in Paris in 1894. In 
1835 he perfected a bass clarinet superior to any tlmt had 
preceded it. He came to Paris in 1842 and succeeded in interest- 
ing many eminent men, including Berlioz and Halt^vy. He set 
up a workshop in the Rue St Georges and studied acoustics, 
discovering a new principle in the manufacture of wind instru- 
ments, viz. that it is the proportions given to a column of air 
vibrating in a sonorous tube, and these alone, that determine 
the cltffeter of the timbre produced : the material of the walls 
of tbMp>e is not of the slightest importance so long as it oSers 
enqfln^sistance. Together with his genius for mechanical 
inj|Rlun Sax seems to have combined a knowledge of self- 
affvfcr&einent, and his name was often prefixed to successful 
types of instrument for the invention of which he was not 


I priinarily responsible. In 1845 Ee patented his saxhorn and a 
famfly of cylinder instruments called saxotrombas. On the 
22nd of J une 1846 he registered the saxophone. He also effected 
various improvements in piston instruments, of which the most 
important was the substitution of a single ascending piston for 
a number of descending ones. 

J. P. O. Cornettant, Htstoire d‘un inventeur (18O0) : C. Pilard 
Les Inventions Sax (1809). * 

SAXE, JOHN GODFREY (1816--1887), American poet, was 
bom at Highgate, Vermont, on the 2nd of June 1816. He 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1839, and was admitted to 
the bar at St Albans, Vermont, in 1843. From 1850 to 1856 he 
edited the Burlington (Vermont) Sentinel, in 1859 and in i86o was 
the candidate of the Democratic party for governor of Vermont, 
in i860 removed to New York, and after 1872 edited the Evening 
Journal at Albany, New York, where he died on the 31st of 
March 1887. He was best known as a writer of humorous verse 
and a lecturer. His travesties and satires found many readers 
or listeners, and some of his love lyrics and other poems combine 
sparkle with real feeling. His ‘‘Rhyme of the Rail,” “The 
Proud Miss McBride,” “ Vm Growing Old ” and “ Treasures 
in Heaven ” were once very popular. Among his published 
collections are Humorous and Satirical Poems (1850), The Times, 
The Telegraph, and other Poems (1865), and Leisure Day Rhymes 

(1875). 

SAXE, MAURICE, Comte de (1696-1750), marshal of France, 
was the natural son of Augustus II. of Saxony and the countess 
Aurora Konigsmark, and was born at Goslar on the 28th of 
October 1696. In 1698 the countess sent him to Warsaw to his 
father, who had been elected king of Poland in the previous year, 
but on account of the unsettled condition of the country the 
greater part of his youth was spent outside its limits. This 
separation from his father made him independent of control and 
had an important effect on his future career. At the age of 
twelve he was present, with the army of Eugene, at the sieges 
of Toumay and Mons and the battle of Malplaquet, but the 
achievements ascribed to him in this campaign are chiefly 
fabulous. A proposal to send him at the close of it to a Jesuit 
college at Brussels was relinquished on account of the protests 
of his mother ; and, returning to the camp of the allies in llie 
beginning of 1710, he displayed a courage so impetuous as to 
call forth from Eugene the friendly admonition not to confound 
rashness with valour. He next served under Peter the Great 
against the Swedes. After receiving in 1711 formal recognition 
from his father, with the rank of count, he accompanied him to 
Pomerania, and in 1712 he took pan in the siege of Stralsund. 
In manhood he bore a strong resemblance to his father, both in 
person and character. His grasp was so powerful that he could 
bend a horse-shoe with his hand, and to the last his energy and 
endurance were scarcely subdued by the illneisses resulting from 
his many excesses. In 1 7 1 4 a marriage was arranged between him 
and one of the richest of his father’s subjects, Johanna Victoria, 
Countess von Loeben, but he dissipated her fortune so rapidly 
that he was soon heavily in debt, and, having given her more^ 
serious grounds of complaint against him, he consented to an 
annulment of the marriage in 1721. Meantime, after serving 
in a campaign against the Turks in 1717, he had in 1719 gone to 
Paris to study mathematics, and in 1720 obtained a commission 
as marechal de camp. In 1725 negotiations were entered into 
for his election as duke of Courland, at the instance of the 
duchess Anna IvanoMia, who offered him her hand. He was 
chosen duke in 1726, but declining marriage with the duchess 
found it impossible to resist her opposition to his claims, although, 
with the assistance of £30,000 lent him by the French actress 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, whose story forms the subject of Scribe 
and Legouv6’s tragedy, he raised a force by which he maintained 
his authority till 1727, when he withdrew and took up his 
residence in Paris. On the outbreak of the war in 1734 he 
served under Marshal Berwick, and for a brilliant exploit at the 
siege at Philippsburg he was in August named lieutenant-general. 
On the opening of the Austrian Succession War in 1741, he took 
command of a division of the army sent to invade Austria, and 
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on the 19th November surprised Prague during the night, and j 
took it by assault before the garrison were aware of the presence 
of an enemy, a coup dc main which made him famous throughout 
Europe. After capturing the strong fortress of Eger on the 
19th April 1742, he received leave of absence, and went to 
Russia to push his claims on the duchy of Courland, but obtaining 
no success he returned to his command. His exploits had been 
the sole redeeming feature in an unsuccessful campaign, and on 
26th March 1743 his merits were recognized by his promotion 
to be marshal of France. From this time he became one of the 
first generals of the age. In 1 744 he was chosen to command the 
expedition to England in beluilf of the Pretender, which assembled 
at Dunkirk but did not proceed farther. After its abortive issue 
he received an independent command in the Netherlands, and by 
dexterous manceu^Ting succeeded in continually harassing the 
superior forces of the enemy without risking a decisive battle. 
In the following year he besieged Tournai and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the relic\nng army of the duke of Cumberland at 
Fontenoy {q.v.), a battle of which the issue was due entirely to 
his constancy and cool leadership. During the battle he wa.s 
unable on account of dropsy to sit on horseback except for a few 
minutes, and was carried about in a wicker chariot. In recogni- 
tion of his brilliant achievement the king conferred on him the 
castle of Chambord for life, and in April 1746 he was naturalized 
as a French subject. Thenceforward to the end of the war he 
continued to command in the Netherlands, always wdth succes.s. 
Resides Fontenoy he added Rocoux (174b) and Lawfeldt or Val 
(1747) to the list of French victories, and it was under his orders 
that Marshal Lowcndahl captured Bergen-op-Zoom. He himself 
won the lust success of the war in capturing Maestricht in 1748. 
In 1747 the title formerly hold by Turenne, “ Marshal general 
of the King’s camps and armies,” was revived for him. But 
on the 30th of November 1750 he died at Chambord “ of a 
putrid fever.” In 1748 there had been born to him a daughter, 
one of several illegitimate children, whose great-granddaughter 
was George Sand. 

Saxo was the author of a remarkable work on the art of war, Me$ 
n^'erics, which though deacribed by Carlyle as “ a strange military 
farrago, dictated, as I should think, under opium," is in fact a classic. 
It wa.s jmbliBhed posthumously in 1757 (cd. Pans, 1877). His 
Lettres ct numoires chotsts appeared in I794' His letters to his 
sislcr, the princess of Holstein, preserved at Str.issburg, were de- 
stroyed by the bombardment of that place in 1870 ; tliixty copies 
had, liowe\’er, been pnnted from the onginal. Many previous errors 
in former biographies were corrected and additional information 
Kupphed in Carl von Weber's Moritz, Graf von Sachsen, AJarschall 
von l-rankreuh, nach archivalischen Quellen (Leipzig, l8(>3), in St Beni* 
I'aillandier's Maurice tie Saxe, Huae histonque d'aprt^s les documents 
des archives de Dresde (i8(»3) and in C. F. Vitzthum's Maurice de 
Saxe (Leipzig, 1861). See also the military liistones of the period, 
especially Carlyle's Frederick the Great. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG (Ger. Sachsen- Altenburg), a duchy in 
Tluiringia, forming an independent member of the German 
Empire and consisting of two detached and almost equal parts, 
separated from each other by a piortion of Reuss, and bounded 
on the S. and W. by the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
on the N. by Prussia, and on the E. by the kingdom of Saxony. 
There are in addition twelve small exclave.s. The total area is 
51 1 sq. m., of which 254 are in the east, or Altenburg, division, 
and 257 in the west, or Soal-Eisenberg, division. The eastern 
district, traversed by the most westerly offshoots of the Erzge- 
birge and watered by the Pleisse and its tributaries, forms an 
undulating and fertile region, containing some of the richest 
agricultural soil in Germany. The western district, through 
which the Saale flows, is rendered hilly by the foothills of tiie 
Thuringian Porest, and in some measure makes up by its fine 
woods for its comparatively poor soil. The mineral wealth of 
Saxe- Altenburg is scanty ; lignite, the chief mineral, is worked 
mainly in the eastern district. Nearly 60 % of the entire duchy 
is occupied by arable land, and about 26 % by forests, mainly 
consisting of conifers. Oats, rye, wheat and potatoes are the 
chief crops. Cattle-raising and horse-breeding are of considerable 
importance. About 35 % of the population are directly sup- 
ported by agriculture. The manufactures of the duchy are 


varied, though none is of first-rate importance ; woollen goods, 
gloves, hats, porcelain and earthenware, bricks, sewing-machines, 
paper, musical in.struments, sausages and wooden articles are 
the chief products. Trade in these, and in horses, cattle and 
agriculture produce, is brisk. The chief seats of trade and 
manufacture are Altenburg the capital, Ronneburg, Schmblln, 
Gossnitz and Meuselwitz in the Altenburg division ; luid Eisen- 
berg, Roda and Kahla in the Saal-Eisenberg division. Besides 
these there are the towns of Lucka, Orlamiinde and Russdorf 
in an exclave. The duchy includes one of the most densely 
inhabited districts in the Thuringian states. The population in 
1905 was 206,508, of whom 200,511 were Protestants and 5449 
Roman Catholics. In the west divijjion the population is wholly 
Teutonic, but in the east there is a strong V\ endish or Slavonic 
element, still to be traced in the peculiar manners and costume 
of the country-people, though these are gradually disappearing. 
The Altenburg peasants are industrious and prosperous ; they 
are said to be avaricious, but to love pleasure, and to gamble 
for high stakes, especially at the card game of Skat (g.v.), wliich 
many believe to ha\’c been invented here. Their holdings are 
rarely divided, and a common custom is the inheritance of landed 
property by the youngest son. They are decreasing in numbers. 

Saxe-Altenburg is a limited hereditar\' monarchy, its con- 
stitution resting on a law of 1831, subsequently modified. 'I'he 
diet consists of 32 members, elected for 3 years, of whom 0 are 
returned by the highest taxpayers, ii by the towns and 12 by the 
country districts. The franchise is enjoyed by all males over 
25 years of age who pay taxes. The duke has considerable 
powers of initiative and veto. The executive is divided into 
four departments, justice, finance, the interior, and foreign and 
ecclesiastical affairs. The annual revenue and expenditure stand 
at about £230,000 each. There was a public debt in 1909 of 
£44,370. Saxe-Altenburg has one vote in the Reichstag and one 
in the Bundesrat (federal council). 

History.--ThQ district now forming the duchy of Saxe-Alten- 
burg eame into the possession of the margrave of Meissen about 
1329, and later with Meissen formed part of the electorate of 
Saxony. On the division of the lands of the Wettins in 1485 
it was assigned to the Aibertinc branch of the family, but in 
1554 it passed by arrangement to the Ernestine branch. In 
1603 Saxe-Altenburg was made into a separate duchy, but this 
only lasted until 1672, when the ruling family became extinct and 
the greater part of its lands was inherited by the duke of Saxe- 
Gotha. In 1825 the family ruling the duchy of Saxe-fJotha- 
Altenburg became extinct and another division of the Saxon 
lands was made. Frederick (d. 1834) exchanged the duchy of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen, which he had ruled since 1780, for Saxe- 
Altenburg, and was the founder of the present reigning house. 
In answer to popular demands a constitution was granted to 
Saxe-Altenburg in 1831, and greater concessions were extorted 
by the more threatening disturbances of 1848. In November 
of this year Duke Joseph abdicated and was succeeded by his 
brother George. Under George’s son Ernest (1826-1908), who 
became duke in 1853, a period of reaction began and the result 
was that the con.stitution was made less liberal. In 1874 a long 
dispute over the public domains was settled, two-thirds of these 
lieing assigned to the duke in lieu of a civil list. In 1908 Ernest 
was succeeded by his nephew Ernest (b. 1871). 

See Frommelt, Sachsen -altenhurghische Landeskundc (Leipzig, 
1838-1841) ; L. von Braun, Erinnerun^sblatter aus der GeschichU 
Altenburgs (Altenburg, 1870) ; Mlilzcr, Die Landwirt- 

schaft im Herzogtum Altenlntrg (Stuttgart, 1907) , Albrecht, Das 
Domdnenwesen im Herzogtum Saxe-Altenburg (Jena, 1903) ; and E. 
Ldhc, Altenburgica (Altenburg, 1878). 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA (Ger. Sachsen -Kohurg- Gotha), a 
I sovereign duchy of Germany, in Thuringia, and a constituent 
' member of the (Jerman empire, consisting of the two formerly 
separate duchies of Coburg and Gotha, which lie at a distance 
of 14 m. from each other, and of eight small scattered exclaves, 
the most northerly of which is 70 m. from the most southerly. 
The total area is 764 sq. m., of which about 224 arc in Coburg 
and 540 in Gotha. The duchy of Coburg is bounded on the 
S.E., S., and S.W. by Bavaria, and on the other sides by Saxe- 
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Meininsen, which, with part of Prus-sia, .leparates it from Gotha. 
The considerable exclave of Konigsbcrg m Bavaria, 10 m. south, 
bclonffs to Coburg. Lying on the south slope of the Thuringian 
Forest, and in the Franconian plain, the duchy of Coburg is ^ 
undulating and fertile district, reaching its highest point in the 
Scnichshohe (1716 ft.) near Mirsdorf. Its streams, the chief of 
which arc the Itz, Bibertich, Steinach and Rodach, all find their 
way into the Main. Ihe duchy of Gotha, more than twice the 
size of Coburg, .stretches from the south borders of Prussia along 
the northern slopes of the Thuringian Forest, the highest summits 
of which (Der grossc Becrberg, 3225 ft. ; Schneekopf, 3179 ft. ; 
and Inselsljerg, 2957 ft.) rise within its borders. The more open 
and level district on the north is spoken of as the “ open country ” 
(day Land) in contrast to the wooded hills of the “ forest ” (der 
Wald). The Gera, Horsel, Unstrut and other streams of this 
duchy flow to the Werra, or to the Saale. The climate is that 
of the other central states of Germany, temperate in the valley.s 
and plains and somewhat inclement in the hilly regions. 

Industries and Poptdalwn.-^ln both duchies the chief industry 
is agriculture, which employ.s about 30 % of the entire popula- 
tion. According to the returns for 1905, about 50 % of the area 
was occupied by arable land, 10 % by meadow-land and pasture 
and 30 % by forest. In the same year the chief crops were oats, 
barley, rye, wheat, potatoes and hay. A small quantity of hemp 
and flax is raised, but a considerable quantity of fruit and 
vegetables is annually produced, and some wine, in the Coburg 
district of Konigsberg. Cattle-breeding is important, especially 
in Gotha and the Itz valley in Coburg. Beehives arc numerous 
and produce excellent honey, and poultry is reared in large 
numbers for export. The mineral wealth of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
is insignificant, small quantities of coal, lignite, ironstone and 
millstone being annually raised. There arc also salt-works, and 
some deposits of potter’s clay. 

'The manufactures of the duchies, especially in the mountainous 
parts less favourable for agriculture, are tolerably brisk, but there 
IS no large industrial centre in the country. Iron goods and 
machinery, glass, earthenware, chemicals and wooden articles, 
including large quantities of toys, are produced ; and various 
branches of textile industry are carried on. Coburg (pop. 1905, 
24,289) and Gotha (36,893) are the chief towns of the duchies, 
to which they respectively give name ; the latter is the capital 
of the united duchy. There are nine other small towns, and 320 
villages and hamlets. Friedrichroda and Ruhla, the Inselsberg 
and the Schneekopf and other picturesque points, annually 
attract an increasing number of summer visitors and tourists. 
The population in 1905 was 242,432 (117,224 males and 125,208 
females), or about 290 to the square mile. Of these 71,512 were 
in Coburg and 170,920 in Gotha ; the relative density in either 
duchy being about equal. In Coburg the people belong to the 
Franconian and in Gotha to the Thuringian branch of the 
Teutonic family, and, according to religious confessions, almost 
the entire population i.s Lutheran, Roman Ciitholics only number- 
ing some 3000 and Jews about 700. 

Constitution and Administration. — Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is a 
limited hereditary monarchy, its constitution resting on a law 
of 1852, modified in 1874. For its own immediate affairs each 
duchy has a separate diet, but in more important and general 
matters a common diet, formed of the members of the separate 
diets and meeting at Coburg and Gotha alternately, exercbes 
authority. The members arc elected for four years. Tlie Coburg 
diet consbts of eleven members and the Gotha diet of nineteen. 
The franchbe is extended to all male taxpayers of twenty-five 
years of age and upwards. The minbtry has special departments 
for each duchy, but b under a common president. There b a 
sub-department for the control of ecclesiastical affairs, which 
are locally managed by ephories, twelve in number. The united 
duchy is repr(^nted in the imperial Bundesrat by one member 
and m the Reichs^ by two members, one for each duchy. By 
treaty with Prussia in 1867 the troops of the duchy are incor- 
porated with the J^ssian army. The budget b voted in either 
duchy for four years, a dbtinction being made between domain 
^|i|ve$iue and state revenue. Taking both together the receipts 


into the exchequer on behalf of Coburg were estimated for 1909- 
1910 at about £100,000 and those for Gotha at about £200,000, 
while the common state expenditure amounted to about the 
same sum. The civil list of the reigning duke is fixed at £15,000 
a year, in addition to half the proceeds of the Gotha domains, 
after £5000 has been deducted and paid into the state exchequer, 
and half the net revenue of the Coburg domains. Besides the 
civil list the duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha enjoys a very large 
private fortune, amassed chiefly by Ernest I., who sold the 
principality of Lichtenberg, which the congress of Vienna had 
bestowed upon him in recognition of his services in 1813, to 
Prussia for a large sum of money. 

History . — The dbtrict of Coburg came into the possession of 
the family of Wettin in the 14th century, and after tlie Wettins 
had become electors of Saxony this part of their lands fell at the 
partition of 1485 to the Ernestine branch of the house. In 1572 
Gotha was given to John Casimir, a son of the Saxon duke 
John Frederick, but when he died childless in 1633 it passed to 
another branch of the family. In 1680, as Saxe-Coburg, it was 
formed into a separate duchy for Albert, one of the seven sons of 
Ernest I., duke of Saxe-Gotha (d. 1675), but he died childless in 
1699, when his possessions were the subject of vehement conten- 
tions among the collateral branches of the Saxon house. Eventu- 
ally it was assigned to Albert’s youngest brother, John Ernest 
(d. 1729), who called himself duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and 
who left two sons, Christian Ernest and Francis Jo.siah, who 
ruled the land together, the principle of primogeniture being 
introduced by the survivor of the two, Francis Josiah. Under 
this duke and his son and successor, Ernest Frederick, the land 
was plunged into bankruptcy and a commission was appointed 
to manage its finances. The measures adopted to redeem the 
country’s credit were successful, but they imposed much hardship 
on the people and a rising took place which was only quelled by 
the aid of troops from electoral Saxony. Duke Francis died 
in December 1806 and was succeeded by his son Ernest, although 
the country was occupied by the French from 1807 to 1816. 

Also an early possession of the Wettins, Gotha fell at the 
partition of 1485 to the Albertine branch of the family, but was 
transferred to the Ernestine branch by the capitulation of 
Wittenberg of 1547. In 1554 it became a separate duchy, its 
line of rulers being founded by Duke John Frederick, a son of 
the dispossessed elector of Saxony, John Frederick, and becoming 
extinct in 1638. In 1640 Saxe-Ciotha came into the possession 
of Ernest the Pious, and after his death in 1675 its duke was his 
eldest son Frederick (d. 1691), whose family, having inherited 
Altenburg, became extinct in February 1825 with the death of 
Duke Frederick IV. This event was followed in 1826 by a re- 
distribution of the Saxon lands. Ernest, duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, exchanged Saalfeld for Gotha, took the title of duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and became the founder of the present ruling 
house. 

Ernest II. (1818-1893) succeeded to the duchy in 1844, and 
during his long reign various reforms were achieved and the 
union of the two parts of the duchy was made closer. This duke 
had no issue, and the succession passed to the children of his 
brother Albert, the English prince consort. In 1855 second 
son, Prince Alfred, had been declared heir to the duchy, and he 
succeeded his uncle in 1893. When he died without sons in 
July 1900, the succession having been renounced by his brother, 
the duke of Connaught and his issue, Saxe-Coburg passed to 
Charles Edward, duke of Albany (b. 1884), a nephew of the late 
duke. For many years there had been trouble between the ruler 
and the people over the ownership of the extensive crown lands, 
it being evidently feared at one time that an English prince might 
renounce the throne and yet claim the lands. The matter was 
settled by a law of 1905, on the lines mentioned in the earlier 
section of this article. 

See Fleischmann, Zur Geschichte des Herzof^ms Sachsen-Cohurg 
(Hildburghauaen, x88o) ; A. Lotz, Kdburgtsche Landesgeschichte 
(Coburg, 1892). 

SAXI-MSININOEN (Ger. Sachsen-Meiningen), a duchy in 
Thuringia, forming an independent member of the German 
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empire and consisting chiefly of an irregular crescent-shaped 
territory, which, with an average breadth of lo m., stretches 
for over 8o m. along the south-west slope of the Thuringian 
Forest. The convex side rests upon the duchy of Coburg and 
is in part bounded by Bavaria, while the concave side, turned 
towards the north, contains portions of four other Thuringian 
states and Prussia between its horns, which arc 46 m. apart. 
The districts of Kranichfeld, 15 m. N.W., and Hamburg, 22 m. 
N. of the eastern horn, together with a number of smaller 
scattered exclaves, comprise 74 of the 953 sq. m. belonging to the 
duchy. The surface on the whole is hilly and is partly occupied 
by offshoots of the Thuringian Forest ; the highest summits 
are found in the eastern half, where the Kieferle reaches 2849 ft. 
and the Blessberg 2835 ft. The chief streams arc the Werra, 
which traverses the south and east of the duchy, and various 
tributaries of the Main and the Saale, so that Saxe-Meiningen 
belongs to the basins of the three great rivers Weser, Rhine and 
Elbe. 

'rhe soil is not very productive, although agriculture flouri.shes 
in the valleys and on the level ground ; grain has to be imported 
to meet the demand. Only 41 % of the total area is devoted 
to agriculture, while meadow-land and pasture occupy 11 %. 
The chief grain crops are oats, rye and wheat, and the cultivation 
of potatoes is general. Tobacco, in the Werra di.strict, hops and 
flax are also raised. The Werra valley and the other fertile 
valleys produce large quantities of fruit. The raising of cattle, 
pigs and sheep is a fairly important branch of industry throughout 
the duchy ; horses are bred in Hamburg. The extensive and 
valuable forests, of which 75 % consist of coniferous trees, 
occupy 42 % of the entire area. About 42 % of the forests 
belong to the state and about 33 % to public bodies and institu- 
tions, leaving only 25 % for private owners. The mineral 
wealth of the duchy is not inconsiderable. Iron, coal and slate 
are the chief products, and copper and cobalt may be added. 
There arc salt-works at Salzungen and Neusulza, the former the 
most important in 'rhuringia ; and the mineral water of Fried- 
richshall is well known. The manufacturing industry of Saxe- 
Meiningen is active, especially in the districts of Sonneljerg, 
Grafcnthal and Saalfeld. Iron goods of various kinds, glass and 
pottery, school slates, pencils and marbles arc produced ; the 
abundant timber fosters the manufacture of all kinds of wooden 
articles, especially toys ; and the textile industry and the 
manufacture of leather goods, papier mache and .sewing-machines 
are also carried on. 

Tht* capital of the duchy is Meiningen ; the other principal 
towns are Salzungen, Hildburghaiiscn, Eisfeld, Sonneberg, 
Saalfeld, Possneck and Hamburg. In 1905 the population was 
268,916, of whom 30 % live in communities of more than 2000. 
As in the other Saxon duchies the population is almost exclu- 
sively Protestant ; in 1905, 262,243 belonged to the Lutheran 
confession, 4845 were Roman Catholics and 1256 Jews. 

Saxe-Meiningen is a limited monarchy, its constitution 
resting on a law of 1829, subsequently modified. The diet, 
elected for six years, consists of 24 members, of whom 4 are 
elected by the largest landowners, 4 by those who pay tax on 
incomes of £150 or more, and 16 by the other electors. IV 
franchise is enjoyed by all domiciled males over twenty-five 
years of age who pay taxes. The government is carried on by 
a niinistry of five, with departments for the ducal house and 
foreign affairs, home affairs, justice, education and public 
worship and finance. The revenue, £190,000 of which is drawn 
from the state domains, stands at about £480,000 a year. The 
expenditure, including a civil list of £20,000, stands at £445,000, 
In 1909 the state had a debt of £302,270. Saxe-Meiningen has 
one vote in the German federal council (Bundesrat) and sends 
two members to the Reichstag. 

^ History, — The duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, or more correctly 
Saxe- Meiningen -Hildburghausen, was founded in 1681 by 
Bernard, the third son of Ernest the Pious, duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
and consisted originally of the western part of the present duchy, 
the district around Meiningen. Bernard was succeeded in 1706 
by his three sons, Ernest Louis, Frederick William and Anton 
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Ulrich, but after 1746 the only survivor was the youngest, 
^ton Ulrich, who reigned alone from this date until his death 
in 1763. By this lime the duchy had increased considerably 
in extent, but petty wars with the other Saxon princes combined 
with the extravagance of the court and the desolation caused 
by the Seven Y ears’ War to plunge it into distress and bankruptcy. 
A happier time, however, was experienced under Charlotte 
Amalie, Anton’s widow, who ruled as regent for her sons, Charles 
(d. 1782) and George (d. 1806). Under the latter prince the 
countn^ prospered greatly, and having introduced the principle 
of primogeniture, he died and was succeeded by his infant son, 
Bernard Ernest Freund (1800-1882), whose mother, Eleonora 
of Hohenlohe-l^ngenburg, governed in his name until 1821. 
The war with France at the beginning of this reign, with its 
attendant evils, quartering of troops, conscription and levies 
of money, joined with cuttle disease and scanty liurvests in 
plunging the land again into distress, from which it recovered 
very slowly. 

In 1825 the extinction of the family ruling Saxe-Goibi made 
a rearrangement of the Saxon duchies neces.saty , and Saxe- 
Meiningen benefited greatly by the settlement of 1826, its area 
being more than doubled by the receipt of 530 sq. m. of territor>'. 
The additions consisted of the duchy of Saxe- Hildburghausen, 
founded in 1680 by Ernest, the sixth son of Ernest the Pious ; 
the duchy of Saxe-Saalf old, founded by John Ernest, the seventh 
son of Erne.st the Piou.s, which had been united with Saxc-(!oburg 
in 1735 ; and the districts of Themar, Hranichfeld and Hamburg. 
In 1823 Bernard had granted a liberal constiUition to hi.s duchy, 
but these additions made further changes inevitable and a new 
constitution was granted in 1829. Saxe-Meiningen had entered 
the confederation of the Rhine in 1807, but had joined the 
allies in 1813 and liecamc a member of the German confederation 
in J815. In 1866, unlike the other Saxon duchie.s, Saxe-Meiningen 
declared for Austria in the war with Prussia ; at once the land 
was occupied by Prussian troops, and in September 1866 Duke 
Bernard abdicated and was succeeded by his son George (b. 1826), 
who immediately made i>eace with Prussia and joined the North 
German Confederation, his land becoming a member of the new 
(ierman empire in 1871. In 1871 the dispute which luid been 
carried on since 1831 between the duke and the diet about the 
rights of each to the state domains was settled by a compromise, 
each party receiving a share of the revenues. The heir-apparent 
Prince Bernard (b. 1851) has no sons, so by a law of 1896 the 
succession is settled upon the sons of hi.s half-brother Prince 
Frederick (b. 1861). 

See Stati&tik des Hersogfumt Scuhsen- Meiningen (MciiiinKen, 1892 
fol.) ; Bruckner, Landeskunde des Herzugtums Sachsen-Meimngen 
(Meiningen, 1853) , Goeckel, Das Staatsrecht des Herzogtums Sachsen- 
Mciningen (Jena, 1904) ; Anschutz, Industrie, Handel und Verkeht 
im Herzogtum Sarhsen-Mnningen (SonnefK»rg, 1904) ; and the 
publications of the Verein lur Machseri-meiningische Guschichte und 
Landejikunde (Hildburghausen, 1888 lol.). 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH (Ger. Sachsen-Weimar-Eismach), 
a grand duchy of Germany and a .sovereign and constituent 
state of the German empire. It is the largest of the 'I’huringian 
states, and con.sists of the three chief detached districts of 
Weimar, Eisenach and Neustadt, and twenty-four .scattered 
cxclave.s, of which Allstcdt, Oldisleben and Ilmenau belonging 
to Weimar, and Ostheim belonging to Ei.senach, are the chief. 
The first and last named of these exclaves are 70 m. apart ; 
and the most easterly of the other exclaves is 100 m. from the 
most westerly. The total area of the grand-duchy is 1397 sq. m., 
of which 678 are in Weimar, 465 in Eisenach and 254 in Neustadt. 
The population in 1905 was 388,095 (189,422 males and 198,673 
females), on an average 271 to the square mile, of whom the 
greatest bulk are Lutherans, the Roman C!atholics only numbering 
about j 8,000, and Jews and those of other confessions about 
1500 in all. Of the population about 47 % live in towns or 
communes exceeding 2000 inhabitants, and about 53% are 
rural. 

'rhe district of Weimar, which is at once the largest division 
and the geographical and historical kernel of the grand-duchy, 
is a roughly circular territory, situated on the plateau to the 
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north-ea»t of the Thuringian Forest. It is on the 

N. and E. by Prussia, and on the S. and W. b); Schwarzburg 
and detached portions of Saxc-Altenburg, and lies 23 m. east 
of the nearest part of Eisenach, and 7 m. north-west of the 
neare.st part of Neustadt. The exclaves of Allstedt and Oldisleben 
lie in Pmshitin territory lo m. to the north &nd north-west 
respectively ; Ilmcnau as far to the south-west. The surface is 
undulating destitute of any striking natural features, 
although the valleys of the Saale and 11 m are picturesque. The 
Kickelhahn (2835 ft.) and the Hohe Tanne (2641 ft.) rise in 
Ilmcnau ; but the Grosser Kalm (1814 ft.) near Remda, in the 
extreme south, is the highest point in the main part of Weimar. 
The SaaJc flows through the east of the district and is joined 
by the Jim, the Elster and the Unstrut. The chief towns are 
Weimar, the capital, on the Urn ; Jena, wdth the common uni- 
versity of the ITiuringian states, on the Saale ; Apolda, the 
“ Manchester of Weimar,” to the east ; and Ilmenau, lying among 
the hills on the edge of the Thuringian Forest to the S.W. of 
Weimar. 

Kiscnach, the second district in size, and the hrst in point 
of natural beauty, stretches in a narrow strip from north to 
south on the extreme we.stern boundary of Thuringia, and 
includes parts of the church lands of Fulda, of Hesse and of the 
former countship of Henneberg. It is bounded on the N. and W. 
by Prussia, on the S. by Bavaria (which also surrounds the 
exclave of 0.stheim) and on the E. by Saxe-Meiningen and 
Saxc-Gotha. The north is occupied by the rounded hills of the 
Thuringian Forest, while the Rhdn mountains extend into the 
southern part. 'Phe chief summits of the former group, which 
i.s more remarkable for its fine forests and picturesque scenery 
than for its height, arc the Wartburgberg (1355 ft.), the north- 
western termination of the system, Ottowalcl (2103 ft.), the 
Wachstein (1900 ft.) and the Ringberg (2290 ft). The chief 
river is the Werra, which flows across the centre of the district 
from east to west, and then bending suddenly northwards, 
re-enters from Prussia, and traverses the north-eastern parts 
in an irregular course. Its chief tributaries in Eisenach are the 
Hdrsel and the Ulster. Eisenach is the only town of importance 
in thi.s division of the grand-duchy. 

Neustadt, the third of the larger divisions, is distinguished 
neither by picturesque scenery nor historical interest. It 
forms an oblong territory, about 24 m. long by 16 broad, and 
belongs rather to the hilly district of the Vogtland than to 
Thuringia. It is bounded on the N. by Reuss (junior line) 
and Saxe-Allenburg, on the W. by Saxe-Meiningen and a Prussian 
exclave, on the S. by the two Reuss principalities and on the 
E. by the kingdom of Saxony. The Kesselberg (1310 ft.), near 
town of Neustadt, is the chief eminence. This district lies 
in the basin of the Saale, its chief streams being the White 
(IFcwc) Elster, the Weida and the Orla. Neustadt, Auma 
and Weida are the principal towns. 

Agricultun' forms the chief occupation of the inhabitants in all 
parts of the duchy, though in Eisenach and around Ilmcnau a large 
proportion of the area is covered with forests. According to the 
return for 1900 about 55 % of tlw entire surface was occupied by 
arable land, 26 % by forest and 9 % by pasture and meadow-land. 
Only alxiut 5 % was unproductive soil 01 moorland. In 1900 the 
chief crops were oats, barley, rye, wheat, |X)tatoes, hay, beet (for 
sugar), flax and oil-yielding plants. Fruit grows in abundance, 
especially around Jena, and vines are cultivated with great success 
on the lianks of the Saale. Of the forests, about 38 % are deciduous 
and 62 % coniferous trees, and the greater part of the former belong 
to the government. Cattle-raising is earned on to a considerable 
extent, especially in Eisenach and Neustadt, while the sheep-farming 
centres in Weimar. Poultry is also reared in considerable quantities. 
Although iron, copper, coid and lignite are worked, the mineral 
wealth la trifling. There are salt springs at Berka and Stadtsuka. 

The manufacturing industries m the grand-duchy are consider- 
able : they employ 41 % of the population. The most important is 
the textile industi7, which centres in Apolda. The production of 
woqte goods (stockings, cloth, underclothing) forms the leading 
btllllUV this industry ; but cotton and linen weaving and yam- 
spktt^Sg ^ carried on. Large quantities of earthenware and 
are made, eB|>ecially at Ilmenau. The optical instruments 
oinpa and the scientifle instruments of Ilmenau are well known, 
{jjnfmer, paper, ^ass, cork and toliacco are among the less prominent 
nMBiufactares. There are numerous breweries in the duchy. The 


volume of trade is not very great, although some of the productions 
are exported all over Europe, and in some cases to other continents 
as well. 

Constitution. — Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach is a limited hereditary 
monarchy, and was the first state in Germany to receive a 
liberal constitution. This was granted in 1816 by Charles 
Augustus, the patron of Goethe, and was revised in 1850 and a^ain 
in 1906. The diet consists of one chamber with thirty-eight 
members, of whom five are chosen by owners of land worth at 
least £150 a year, five by those who derive a similar income 
from other sources, five by the university of Jena and other 
public bodie.s, and twenty-three by the rest of the inhabitants. 
The deputies are elected for six years. The franchise is enjoyed 
by all domiciled citizens over twenty-one years of age. The 
government is carried on by a ministry of three, holding the 
portfolios of fin^ce ; of home and foreign affairs ; and of religion, 
education and justice, with which is combined the ducal house- 
hold. The duchy is represented by. one vote in the Bundesrat 
and by two members in the Reichstag. 

The Saxe-Weimar family is the oldest branch of the Ernestine 
line, and hence of the whole Saxon house. By a treaty w'ith 
Prussia in 1867, which afterwards became the model for similar 
treaties between Prussia and other Thuringian states, the 
troops of the grand-duchy were incorporated with the Prussian 
army. 

Tbe budget is voted by the chamber for a period of three 
years. That from 1908 to 1910 estimated an annual income 
and an annual expenditure of about £620,000. A large income 
is derived from the state forests. The public debt amounted 
1908, but it is amply secured by real estate and 
invested funds. Justice is administered by two high courts 
{Landcsgerichte), at Weimar and Eisenach respectively ; the 
district of Neustadt falling under the jurisdiction of the Landes- 
gericht at Gera ; while the supreme court of appeal for the four 
Saxon duchies, Schwarzburg -Rudolstadt and Reuss, together 
with portions of Prussia, is the Oberlandesgericht at jena. 

History. —In early times Weimar with the surrounding district 
belonged to the counts of Orlamiinde, and from the end of the 
loth century until 1067 it was the seat of the counts of Weimar. 
In the J4lh centur}^ it passed to the elector of Saxony, falling 
at the partition of 1485 to the Ernestine branch of the Wettin 
family. Although John Frederick the Magnanimous was de- 
prived of the electorate in 1547 his sons retained Weimar ; and 
one of them, John William (d. 3573), may be regarded as the 
founder of the present ruling house, but it was not until 1641 
that Saxe-Weimar emerged into an independent historical 
position. In this year, having just inherited (oburg and 
Eisenach, the three brothers William, Albert and Ernest founded 
the three principalities of Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Eisenach and 
Saxe -Gotha. Eisenach fell to Saxe-Weimar in 1644, and 
although the enlarged principality of Saxe-Wcimar-Eisenach was 
temporarily split up into the lines Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Ei.senach 
and Saxe- Jena, it was again united under Ernest Augustus, 
who began to reign in 1728, and the adoption of the principle 
of primogeniture about this time secured it against further 
divisions. Ernest Augustus II., who succeeded in 1748, died 
in 1758, and his young widow, Anna Amelia, was appointed 
regent of the country and guardian of her infant son Charles 
Augustus. The reign of this prince, who assumed the govern- 
ment in 1775, is the most brilliant epoch in the history of Saxe- 
Weimar. An intelligent patron of literature and art, he attracted 
to his court the leading scholars in Germany ; Goethe, Schiller 
and Herder were members of this illustrious band, and the 
little state, hitherto obscure, attracted the eyes of all Europe. ^ 
The war between France and Prussia in 1806 was fraught 
with danger to the existence of the principality, and after the 
battle of Jena it was mainly the skilful conduct of the duchess 
Louise, the wife of Charles Augustus, that dissuaded Napoleon 
3 See Goethe's famous lines, Bpigramm (35) : — 

*' Klein ist unter den Fiirstcn G^rmaniens freilich der meine ; 

Kun und schmal ist sein Land, m&ssig nur, was er vermag. 

Aber so wende nach innen, so wende nach aussen die lirkfte 
Jeder ; da wflr* es ein Fest, Deutscher mit Deutschen zu scin.” 
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from removing her husband from his place as a reigning prince. 
In 1807 Saxe-Weimar-Eiscnach entered the Confederation of 
the Rhine and in the subsequent campaigns it suffered greatly. 
The Congress of Vienna in 1815 a<i<ied about 660 sq. m. to its 
area and gave its ruler the title of grand-duke. Just after the 
conclusion of peace Charles Augustus gave a liberal constitution 
to his l^d ; freedom of the press was also granted, but after 
the festival of the Wartburg on the 18th of October 1817 this 
was seriously curtailed. The next grand-duke, Charles PVcderick, 
who succeeded in 1828, continued his father s work, but his 
reforms were not thorough enough nor rapid enough to avert 
disturbances in 1848, when power was given to a popular 
ministry and numerous reforms were 'carried through. Reaction 
set in under Charles Alexander, who became grand -duke in 
1853, and the union of the crown lands and the state lands wa.s 
undone, although both remained under the same public manage- 
ment. In 1866 the grand-duchy joined Prussia against Austria, 
although its troops were then garrisoning towns in the interests 
of the latter power ; afterwards it entered the North German 
Confederation and the new German empire. Charles Alexander 
died in January 1901 and was succeeded by his grand.son William 
Ernest (b. 1876). 

See C. Kronfeld, Landeskunde des Grosshetzogiums Sachsen- 
Wetntar-Eisenach (Weimar, 1878-1879) ; and the olficial Slaats- 
handbuch jUr das Grossherzogtum Saihsen (Weimar, 1904). 

SAXHORN^ the generic name of a family of brass wind instru- 
ments (not horns but valve-bugles) with cup-shaped mouthpieces, 
invented by Adolphe Sax and in use chiefly in French and 
Belgian military bands and in small wind-bands. The saxhorns 
came into being in 1843, when Sax applied a modification of the 
valve system invented in Germany in 1815 to the keyed bugle. 

The saxhorn consists of a conical tube of a calibre greater than 

that of Prench horn and trumpet, but smaller than that of the 
tulxis or bombardons, and capable therefore of producing by 
overblowing the members of tlie harmonic series from the 2ncl 
to the 8th, in common with the cornets, bugles, valve- trombones 
and the Wagner tubas. The m- - _| 

saxhorns are furnished with i 

three valves, by means of which -■ J 45678 
the compass i.s rendered chromatic, and which act as in other 
valve instruments, lowering the pitch of the instrument when 
depressed, respectively 1 tone, a semitone and ij tones ; 
and further, when used in combination, 2 tones, 2I tones 
and 3 tones. The Fliigclhorns, the euphonium, the bom- 
bardon and the tubas iue sometimes erroneously classed as 
saxhorns. The difference lx;tween saxhorns and bombardons 
or tubas consists in the calibre of the bore, which in the latter is 
sufficiently wide in proportion to the length to produce the 
fundamental note of the liarmunic series an octave below the 
lowest note of the saxhorns. Tlie consequence of this structural 
difference is important, for whereas the tube of the tubas is 
theoretically of the same length as an open organ pipe of the same 
pitch, the saxhorns require a tube twice that length to produce 
the same .scale. P’or instance, a euphonium sounding 8 ft. C 
only needs a tube 8 ft, long, whereas the corresponding bass 
saxhorn requires one 16 ft. lung. In Germany these structural 
differences have given rise to a classification of brass wrind instru- 
ments as whole or half instruments {Ganze or Halhe)^ according 
to whether the whole or only the half of the length of tubing is of 
practical use. 'fhe members of the saxhorn family are the small 
saxhorn in El», the sopran. in Bt>, the alto in Eb, the tenor in Bb, 
the bass in Bb (an octave lower), the low bass in E^, the contra- 
bass in Bb, three octaves below the soprano. All the saxhorns 
are treated as traasposing instruments.^ A similar family, con- 
structed with rotary valves and conical tubes of larger calibre 
than the saxhorns, but having the same harmonic scale, is known 
in Germany as Fliigelhom. (K. S.) 

^ See Dr Emil Schafhautl's article on musical instruments in sect, 
iv. of Bericht der Beurteilungscommission bei der allg. deutseken 
Industrieausstellung 1854 ; (Munich, 1855), pp. 169-170. 

^ Georges Kastner, in Manuel gdniral de musique militaire (Paris, 
1848), gives full information on the saxhorns, pp. 230 et seq., 246-247, 
and Pis. xxii. and xxiii. 


SAXIFRAGACEAE9 in botany, a small natural order of 
Dicotyledons belonging to the sub-class Polvpetalae and con- 
taining 27 genera with about 350 species distributed through 
the Arctic and north temperate zone, often alpine. It is repre- 



Fig. i. Saztfraga umbrosa, London Pride, about half natural 
size. 1, Flower enlarged. 2, Vertical section of ovary with sepals 
more enlarged. ' 


sented in Britain by its largest genus Saxifrage {q.v.)j Chryso- 
splenium (golden saxifrage) and Parnassia (grass of Parnassus). 
The plants are herbs, generally with scattered exstipulate leaves 
with a broad leaf-base. The small flowers are generally arranged 
in cymose inflorescences and are 
bisexual, regular and hypogynous, 
perigynous or more frequently more 
or less epigynous, this variation in 
the relative position of the ovary 
occurring in one and the same genus 
Saxi/raga (fig. i). The flowers are 



5-merous, more rarely 4-merous, 
having 5 (or 4) sepals, 5 (or 4) free 
petals, two 5- or 4-merous whorls of 
free stamens which are obdiplo.ste- 
monous, t.e, those of the outer whorl 
are opposite to the petals, and two 

carpels (see fig. 2). The carpels are sometimes free, more 
generally uni^ at the base, or sometimes completely joined 
to form a one- or two-chambered ovary with two free styles. 
The fruit is a many-seeded capsule. 


Fig, 2. - Diagram of a 
saxifrage (Saxifraga tridac- 
tvlites). The calyx and 
corolla each consist of five 
parts, there arc ten stamens 
m two series, and a pistil 
of tv/o carpels. 


More than half the 8i>ecie8 (200) are contained in the genus Saxi- 
frage {q.v.). Chrysosplemum, with 39 species, two of which are Bntish, 
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hMivervamflar distribution. The North 

^tSSSrSeSs ttowen.. AMbe ha. 6 ycccs m tem^ate 
Aiia^Sd n^-^tem North Aroenca; /. ]apontca u commonly 
^ j al., anrintf as a not-plant, and often misnanied Spiraea. 

SdCT iii^SIquently’rauih extend^ to mclude 
aciiCTa diHcring in habit an.l more or Icaam general information 
Vm those to which the order is here confined, and which are then 
ZZ<tcd as forming one of scvenil tribes. Among these >s the order 
ItLsiaceae, compnsing one single genus Kites, to which Mong tlie 
ifoosobcrrv (i?. Grossularia) and currants of gardens. m* 3 e are 
shrubs with racemes of flowers which have only one whorl of stamens 
(isostemonous). an inferior unilocular ovary with two parietal 
l»lac(mta« and fruit a iHJrry. Another is the Hydrangeaceae, to 
which belong HvUrangea {q.v.), Deutzia and Phtladelphus, all well- 
known garden jilants ; P. coronartus is the so-called Syringa or 
mock -orange. They are shrubs or trees with simple generally 
opi>osit(' leaves, 5-mcrou8 flowers with epigynous stamens and a 
•i- to .s-Iociilar ovary. 

■ h'sralhmia, which represents a small group of genera with leathery 
gland-dotted leaves, is also often included. 


SAXIFRAGE (Saxifraga), a genus of plants which gives its 
mime to the order of wiiich it is a member. There are nearly 
200 species distributed in the temperate and arctic parts of the 
northern hemisphere, frequently at considerable heights on the 
mountains, and also found on the Andes. They are mostly 
herbs with perennial rootstocks and leaves in tufts or scattered 
on the flower-stalks. The arrangement of the flowers is very 
various, as also are the size and colour of the flowers themselves. 
They have a flat or more or less cup-shaped receptacle, from the 
margin of which spring five sepals, five petals and ten (or rarely 
five) stamens. The pistil is often partly adherent to the recep- 
tacle, and is divided above into two styles ; the ovules are 
numerous, attached to axile placentas ; and the seed-vessel is 
capsular. Fifteen species are natives of Britain, some alpine 
plants of great beauty (S. oppositifoliaf S. nivalis , S. aizoides, &c.), 
and others, like S. grantdaia, frequenting meadows and low 
ground, while 5. tridaetylites may be found on almost any dry 
wall. S. umbrosa is London Pride or St Patrick’s Cabbage, a 
common garden plant, a native of the Spanish Peninsula and als(j 
of the mountains of W. and S.W. Ireland. Many species are in 
cultivation, including the Bergenias or Megaseas with their 
large fleshy leaves and copious panicles of rosy or pink flowers, 
the numerous alpine species, such as S. pyramidalis^ S. cotyledon^ 
&c.,with tall panicles studded with white flowers, and many 
others, most of them adapted for rock work. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS (r. 1150-^. 1206), Danish historian 
and poet, Ixjlonged to a family of warriors, his father and grand- 
father having .served under Valdemar 1 ., king of Denmark 
(d. 1182). Brought up for the clerical profession, Saxo entered 
the service of Archbishop Absalon about 1180, and remained in 
that capacity until the death of Absalon in 1201. It was at the 
archbishop’s instigation that he began, about 1185, to write the 
history of the Danish Christian kings from the time of Sweyn 
Astridson (d. 1076), but later Absalon prevailed on him to write 
also the history of the earlier heathen times, and to combine both 
into a great work, Gesta Danoruntf or Uistoria Danica, The 
archbishop died before the work was finished, and therefore the 
preface, written about 1208, dedicates the work to his successor 
Archbishop Andreas, and to King Valdemar II. Nothing else 
is known about Saxo’s life and person ; a chronicle of 1265 calls 
him “ mirae et urbanoe eloquentiae clericus ” ; and an epitome 
of his work from about 1340 describes him as ^^egregius gram- 
maticus, origine Sialandicus.” That he was a native of Z^land 
is probably correct, inasmuch os, whereas he often criticizes the 

K tlanders and the Scanians, he frequently praises the Zealanders, 
e surname of “Grammaticus” is probably of later origin, 


scarcely earlier than 1500, apparently owing to a mistake. The 
title of ‘^provost of Rflskildc,” given him in the i6th century, is 
also probably incorrect, the histonon being confounded with an 
older contempen-ary, the provost of the same name. Saxo, from 
hbnipprenticeship as the archbishop’s secretary, had acquired a 
\but 8omp|l|||, euphuistic Latin style, and wrote fine 
cs, AipSnipvise he does not seem to have had any 
ll* extensive reading. His models of style 
Justin and Martianus Capella, especiidly 



the last. Occasionally he mentions Bede, Dudo of St Quentin 
and Paulus Diaconus, but he does not seem to have studied them 
or any other historical works thoroughly. His sources are 
partly Danish traditions and songs, partly the statements of 
Archbishop Absalon, partly the accounts of Icelanders and, 
lastly, some few earlier sources, lists of Danish kings and short 
chronicles, which furnished him with some reliable chronological 
facts. He considered traditions as history, and therefore made it 
his chief business to recount and arrange these, and his work 
is a loosely connected series of biographies of Danish kings and 
heroes. 

The first nine books of the Gesta Danarum comprise traditions 
of kings and heroes of the half-mythical time up to about 950. 
Here we have traditions about Fredfrode, about Amleth (Hamlet) 
and Fenge, about Hrolfr Kraki, Hadding, the giant Starkather, 
Harald Hildetann and Ragnarr I^brok. In this earlier history 
Saxo has also embodied myths of national gods who in tradition 
had become Danish kings, for instance, Balder and Hother, and 
of foreign heroes, likewise incorporated in Danish history, as 
the Gothic Jarmunrik (A.S. Eormenric), the Anglian Vermund 
(A.S. Gdrmund) and Uffe (A.S. Offa), the German Hedin and 
Hild, and others. Frequently the narrative is interrupted by 
translations of poems, which Saxo has used as authentic sources, 
although they are often only a few generations older than 
himself. In the later books (x.-xvi.) of his work he follows to a 
greater extent historical accounts, and the more he approaches 
his own time the fuller and the more trustworthy his relation 
become.s ; especially brilliant is his treatment of the history of 
King Valdemar and of Absalon. But his patriotism often mikes 
him partial to his countrymen, and his want of critical sense often 
blinds him to the historical truth. 

Saxo’s work was widely read during the middle ages, and several 
extracts of it were made for smaller chronicles. It was published 
for the first time, from a MS. afterwards lost, in Paris, 1514, ]yy 
the Danish humanist Christiern Pedersen ; this edition was 
reprinted at Basel, 1 534, and at Frankfort, 1 576. Of later editions 
may be mentioned that of Stephen Stephanius (Soro, 1644), 
the second volume of which contains the little -known, but 
valuable, Stephanii notae uberiores in historiam Danicam Saxonis 
Granmatici, and which was reproduced, though without the 
notes, by C. A. Klotz (Leipzig, 1771) ; and that of P. F. Muller 
completed by J. M. Velschow (Copenhagen, 1839-1858). The 
last complete edition is that of Alfred Holder (Strassburg, 1886), 
while a large part was edited by G. Waitz in the Man. Germ, 
historical xxix. pp. 43-161 (1892). No complete MS. any longer 
exists ; yet of late small fragments have been found of three 
MSS. The most remarkable of these is the fragment found at 
Angers, in France, written in the later part of the 13th century. 
It Is now in the library of Copenhagen. 

There are Danish translations l)y A. G. Vedel (Copenhagen, 
1575, and again 1851), and by F. Winkel-Horn (1896-1898). 
There is an English translation by 0 . Elton and F. Y. Powell 
(London, 1894). 

See A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historica medii aevi (Berlin, 1896), where 
full references will be found. 

SAXONS, a Teutonic people mentioned for the first time by 
Ptolemy about the middle of the 2nd century. At that time -they 
are said to have inhabited the neck of the Cimbric peninsula, 

I by which we have probably to understand the modem province 
of Schleswig, together with three islands lying off its western 
coast. We next hear of them in connexion with piratical 
expeditions in the North Sea about the year 286. These 
raids became more frequent during the 4th century, and at the 
beginning of the 5th century the northern coast of Gaul and the 
south-east coast of Britain were known as litora Saxonica, owing 
either to their liability to the attacks of the Saxons or, as some 
think, to the establishment of Saxon colonies there. During 
the same period the Saxons appear to have conquered a consider- 
able portion of north-west Germany. Accordmg to their own 
traditions they landed at Hadeln in the neighbourhood of Cux- 
haven and seized the surrounding districts from the Thuringians. 
It is clear that by the middle of the 4th century they had advanced 
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Westwards into the basin of the Ysscl, frdm whence they drtn'e 
the Frankish Salii into Batavia. In the following centuries 
we find them in po^ssion of the whole of the basin of the Ems, 
except the coast district, while that of the Weser with all its 
tributaries belonged to them as far south as the Diemel, where 
they bordered on the Hessian Franks, the ancient Chatti. The 
conquest of the Boructuari who dwelt between the Lippe and the 
Ruhr marks the extent of their progress towards the couth-west. 
This took place shortly before the end of the 7th century. They 
frequently came into conflict with the Franks and on several 
occasions had to submit to their supremacy, notably after their 
defeat by Clothaire 1. in 553. No. thorough conquest was, 
however, carried out until the time of Charlemagne, who, 
between the years 772 and 785, annexed the whole region as far as 
the Elbe, destroying in 772 the Irminsul, their great sanctuary, 
near Marsl^rg on the Diemel. Up to this time they had remained 
entirely heathen. In the 8th century and later we find the Saxons 
divided into three geographical districts known as Westfalahi 
(a name preserved in Westphalia), Angrarii and Ostfalahi, eac^h 
of which had )n several respects special customs of its own. 
They were ruled by a numl)er of independent princes, but it is 
said that they had a national council which met annually at a 
pkee called Marklo on the Weser. At the lieginning of the 
following century Charles also conquered the Saxons known as 
Nordalbingi in western Holstein, a district which had perhaps 
been occupied by a southward movement from the original home 
of the tribe. 

It is doubtful how far the Saxons who invaded Britain were 
really distinct from the Angli, for all their affinities both in 
language and custom are with the latter and not with the Saxons 
(Old Saxons) of the continent. During the 5th century we hear 
also of Saxon settlements on the coasts of Gaul. The most 
important were those at the mouth of the Loire founded in the 
time of Childeric, Clovis’s father, and at Bayeux, in a district 
which remained in their possession until towards tlie close of 
the 6th century. From the 6th centur>^ onwards, however, wc. 
hear practically nothing of the Saxons as a seafaring people. 
Almost all the southern coast of the North Sea had now come 
into the possession of the Frisians, and one can hardly help 
concluding that most of the maritime Saxons had either volun- 
tarily or by conquest become incorporated in that kingdom. 

See Ptolemy ii. ii ; Hutropius ix zi ; Zosimus iii. 6; Ammianus 
torccllinus xxvi. 4. 5, xxvii. 8. 5, xxviii. 2. 12, 7. 8, xxx. 5. i and 4 ; 
NoMta digniiatum ; Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum ii. 19 
IV. 10 14, V. 27, X. 9 ; Bede, Hist. Eccl. v. 10 ff. ; Annates Einhardi 
Translatw S. Alexandri ; Hucbald, Vita S. Lebuini ; Widukind Hes 
Gestae Saxonicae, i. i flF. (F. G. M. B.) 

SAXONY, a kingdom of Germany, ranking among the con- 
stituent states of the empire, fifth in area, third in population 
and first in density of pd^ulation, bounded on the S. by Bohemia, 
on the W. by Bavaria and the Thuringian states and on the W., N. 
and E. by Prussia. Its frontiers have a circuit of 760 m. and, 
with the exception of the two small exclaves of Ziegelheim in 
Saxe -Altenburg and Liebschwitz on the border of the princi- 
pality of Reuss, it forms a compact whole of a triangular shape, 
Its base extending from N.E. to S.W., and its apex pomting N.W. 
Ite greatest length is 130 m.; its greatest breadth 93 m., and 
the total area is 5787 sq. m. Except in the south, towards 
Bohemia, where the Erzr?ebirge forms at once the limit of the 
kmgdom and of the empire, the boundaries are entirely political. 

Physical Features. — Saxoiy belonfi^s almost entirely to the central 
nmuntain region of Germany, only the districts along the north 
border Md around Lefozig descending into the great north- European 
P j*':. . ® average elevation of the country, however, is not groat, 
Sr properly describ^ as hilly than as mountainous, 

ine c^f mountain range is the Erzgebiige, stretching for 90 m 
along the south border, and reaching in the Fichtelbcrgs (3979 ft. 

Wghest elevation in the kingdom. The west and 
soTun-wust half of Saxony is more or less occupied by the ramifications 
u wbudiary groups of this range, one of which is known from its 1 
ptwuon as the Central Saxon chain, and another lower group still 
tanner no^ as the Oschatz group. The south-east angle of Saxony 
mountains of Upper Lusatia (highest summit 
•yoott.), which form the link between the Erzgebirge and Kiesenge- 1 
m^e in the great Sudetic chain. North-west from this group, and I 
along both banks of the Elbe, which divides it from the Erzgebirge, ^ 


extends the picturesque mountain region known as the Saxon 
Switzerland. The action of water and iev upon tlie soft sandstone of 
which tne hills here ar^ chiefly composed has produced deep gorges 
and iMlated fantastic peaks, which, however, though both beautiful 
and interesting, by no means recall the characteristics of Swiss 
scene^. The highest summit attains a height of 1830 ft. ; but the 
more interesting peaks, as the Lilienstein, Kdnigstein and the 
Bastci, are lower. With the trirting exception of tlie smith-east of 
mutzen, which sends its waters by the Neisse to the Oder, Saxony 
hes wholly in the basin of the Elbe, which has a navigable course of 
72 in. from south-east to north-west through the kingdom. Com- 
paratively few of tlie numerous smaller streams of Saxony flow 
directly to the Elbe, and the largei' tnbu Varies only join it beyond the 
Saxon borders. The Muldc, formed ot two branches, is the second 
river of Saxony ; others are the Black Elstei. the White Elster, the 
PIcis.se and the Spree 1'herc are no lakes of any size, but mineral 
springs are very abundant. The best known is at Bad Elster in the 
Vogtlaud. 


ClimaU, The climate of Saxony is generally In^althy. It is 
mildest 111 Bie valleys of the Eloe, IViuldc and 1 kissi. and si'vcrcst in 
the Erzgebirge, where the district near johanngeorgenstadt is known 
Us Saxon Silieria. The average temperature, like that of central 
Germany as a whole, varies from 48® to 50° Falir. ; in the Elbe valley 
^e mean in sumnici is from 02" to 04'^ and in the winU r about 30" , 
in^the Erzgebirge the mean temperature in summer is from 55° to 
57 , and 111 winter 23® to 24". The Erzgebirge is also the rainiest 
district, 274 to 33 ^ in falhng yearly ; the amount decreases as one 
proceeds northward, and Leipzig, with an average annual rainfall ol 
17 in., enjoys the driest climate. 

Population — In 1903 tlie jiopulation of Saxony was 4,308,001, or 
7*4 Vo of tlie total population ol the German empire, on 27 Vo ot its 
area. Except the free towns, Saxony is the most densely jxsoplcd 
member of the empin*, and its population is increasing at a inort* 
rapid rate than is tlie case in any of tlic larger German states. Tlie 
growth of the population since i'8i5, wlicn the kingdom received its 
present hmits, lias been as follows: (1815) 1,178,802; (1830) 
1,402,006; (1840) 1,706,275; (i8(>4) 2,344,094; (1875) 2,7(10,586; 

• (1900) 4,202,216. The preponderating industrial 
activity of the kingdom fostc'rs the tendency of the population to 
^ncentrate in towns, and no Clerman state, with the exception of tlie 
Hansixitic towns, has so large a proportion of urban jmpulatiou, Uiis 
forming 52-97 V^ of the whole. The people of Saxony ore chiefly of 
**tock ; a proTKirtion are Gormanizeil Shivs, and to the 
south of Bautzen there is a large settlement of above 50,000 Wends, 
who retain their peculiar customs and language. 

The following table shows tlie area and jiopulation of the whok- 
ungdom and of each of the five cliicf governmental districts, or 
Kreishauptmannschaften, into which it is divided 


j (Governmental | Area in Eng. 
District. I sq. m. 


Dresden . 
Leipzig . 
Bautzen . 
Chemnitz 
Zwickau . 


Total ! 


1074 

E17« 

709 

983 

.■5787 


Poj). 1900. 

1 l^o|) 1905. 

1 T>en8ity perl 

1 M]. ni., 1905,1 

! 1,216.489 

. 1,284,397 

767-2 1 

1 J,0<K>,632 

1 1,149,423 

832 1 

405,173 

1 426,420 

1 447-4 1 

1 792,393 

851,130 

1065-a 1 

t 727.529 

800,231 

! 814.1 

1 4,202,216 

1 4,508,601 

, 779-1 


The chief towns are Dresden (pop. 1905, 514.283), Leipzig (502,570). 
Chemnitz (244,405), Plaucn (105,182), Zwickau (68,225), Zittaii 
(.J4.b79). Meissen (32,175), Freiberg (30.869), BauUen (29,172), 
Meorane (24,994), Gluuchau (24,556), Koichcnbach (24,911), Criin- 
mjtpchau (23,340), Werdau (i9i'47b), Pima (19,200). 

Saxony are numerous and good. 
Tlw first railway between Leipzig and Dresden, due entirely to 
private enterprise, was opened in part in April 183;, and finished 
in 1840, with a length of 71 m. In 1850 there were 250 ; in 1870, 
005 ; m 1880, 1184 > in 1905, 1920 m., together with 25 m. of 
private line, all worked by the state. There are no canals in the 
kingdom, and the only navigable river is the Elbe. 

Agriculture. -Saxony is one of the most fertile parts of Gcnnany, 
and IS agriculturally among the most advanced nations of the world. 
The lowest lands are the most productive, and f''rtility diminishes 
M we Mcend towards the south, until on the bleak crest of the 
Erzgebirge cultivation ceases altogether. Saxon agriculture, though 
datmg its origin from the Wends, was long impeded by antiquated 
customs, while the land was subdivided into small parcels and sub- 
jected to vexatious rights. But in 1834 a law was passed providing 
for the union of the scattered lands belonging to each proprietor 
and timt may be con.sidered the dawn of modern Saxon agriculture! 
The nebest grain districts are near Meissen, Grimma, Bautzen 
Ddbein Md Pima. The chief crop is rye, but oats are hardly second 
to it. Wheat and barley arc grown in cnnsidcaablv less ouantity. 
Ve^ large quantities of potatoes are grown, esneciplly in the Vogt- 
land. is chiefly grown as feeding stuff for co.ttle, and not for 
sugar. FUx is grown in the Erzgebirge and Lusatian mountains 
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where the manufacture of hnen was at one tmie a flourishing domestic 
industry. Saxony owes its unusuaJ wealth in fruit partly to the care 
of the elector Augustus I., who is said never to have stirred abroad 
witJiout fruit seetU for distribution among the peasants and farmers. 
Enormous quantities of cherries, plums and apples are annually 
liornc by tlie trees round Leipzig, X>resden and Ccildits. The cultiva- 
tion of tlie vine in Saxony is resi)ectablc for its antiquity, though the 
yield is insignificant. Wine is said to have been grown here in the 
j ith contqry ; the Saxon vineyards, chiefly on the banks of the Elbe 
near Meissen and Dre.sden, have of late years, owing to the ravages of 
the phylloxera, Ix'come almost extinct. 

Live Stock. I'lic breeding of horses is carried on to a very limited 
extent in Saxony. Cattle rearing, which has been an industry since 
the advent of the Wends in the 0th century, is important on the ex- 
tensive pa.sture.s of the Erzgebirge and in the VogUand. In 1^05 the 
regent Fnncc Xaver imported 300 merino sheep from Spam, and 
so improved the native breed by tliis new strain that Saxon sheep 
were eagerly imported by foreign nations to improve their flocks, 
and ■■ .Saxon electoral wool " became one of the best brands in the 
market. Sheep farming, however, has considerably dechned within 
the last few (h-cades. Swine furnish a very large proi^rtion of the 
flesh diet of the people. Geese aixiund particularly round Leipzig 
and in Upper Lusatia, poultry about Bautzen. Bee-keeping flourishes 
on the heaths on the right bank of the Elbe. 

Game and Efs/i.— Game i.s fairly abundant ; hares and partridges 
are found in the plains to the north-west, capercailzie in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tharandt and Schwarzenberg, and deer in the forests 
near Uresrlen. The Elbe produces excellent pike, salmon and eels, its 
tributaries trout in considerable quantities, while the marshy ponds 
lying on the hdt bank lurnish a good supjily of carp, a fish held in 
great cuteom by the inhabitants. 

The forests of Saxony ate extensive and have long been 
well cared for both by government and by private proprietors. The 
famous school of forestry at Tharandt was founded in i8ri. The 
Vogtlanrl is the most densely wooded portion of the Idngdom, and 
next comes the Erzgebirge. About 857,000 acres, or 85 % of the 
whole forc.st land, are planted with conift'rs ; and about 143,000 acres, 
^5 %f with deciduous trees, among which btx'ches and birches are 
the commonest. About 35 % of the total belongs to state. 

Mining. — Silver was raised in the 12th century, and argentiferous 
lead is still the most valuable ore mined ; tin, iron and cobalt rank 
next, and coal is one of the chief exports. Copper, zinc and bismuth 
are also worked. The country is divided into four mining districts ; 
Freiberg, where silver and lead arc the chief products ; Altenberg, 
where tin is mainly raised ; Schneeberg, yielding cobalt, nickel anrl 
ironstone ; and Johan ngeorgenstadt, with ironstone and silver 
mines. There were, in IW, 143 mines, including coal, in operation, 
employing 31,455 hands. The total value of metal raised in Saxony 
in 1907 was /7, 030, 000 ; in 1870 it was /3i4,oi(). The coal is found 
principally in two liclds -one near Zwickau, and the other in the 
governmental district ol Dresden. Brown coal or lignite is foun<l 
chiefly in the north and north-west, but not in sufliciently large 
quantities to be exported ; the total value of the output in 1907 wa.s 
nearly ;i3,5oo,ooo. Peat is especially abundant on the Erzgebirge 
Immense <|uantitie8 ol bricks are made all over the country. Ilx- 
cellent sandstone for building is found on the hills ol the Elbe. 
Fine porcelain clay occurs near Meissen, and courser varieties else- 
where. A lew precious stones are found among the southern 
mountains. 

Industries. -The central- European po.sition of the kingdom has 
fostered its commerce ; and its manufactures have been encouraged 
by the abundant water-power throughout the kingdom. Nearly 
one-half i»f the motive power used in Saxon factories is supplied by 
the streams, of which the Mulde, in this respect, is the chief. The 
early foundation of the Leipzig fairs, and the enlightened policy ol 
the rulers of the country, have also done much to develop its com- 
mercial and industrial resources. Next to agriculture whicn supports 
about 20 % of the population, by far the most important industry 
is the textile. Saxony carries on 26 % of the whole textile industry 
in Germany, a share far in excess of its proportionate population. 
Prussia, which has more than nine times as many inhabitants, carries 
on 45 %, and no other state more than 8 %. The chief scats of the 
manufacture are Zwickau, Chemnitz, Glauchau, Meerone, Hohen- 
stein, Kamenz, Pulsnitz and Bischofswerda. The centre of the 
cotton manufacture (esnecially of cotton hosiery) is Chemnitz ; 
cotton-muslins are maae throughout the Vogtland, ribbons at 
Pulanits and its nc^hbourhood. Woollen cloth and buckskin arc 
woven at Kamci^ jUschbfswerda and Grossenhain, all in the north- 
east, woollen aoM^^woollcn underclothing at Chemnitz, Glauchau, 
Meerone and IWftnbach ; while Bautzen and Limbach produce 
woollen stoc k W ip Lineji is manufactured chiefly in the mountains 
of Lusatia, jHp PBie looms are still to some extent found in the 
homes of t«lM||fver8. The coarser kinds only are now made, owing 
to the kee^nKHsh competition in the finer varieties. Damask is 
produced AR^ss-SchOnau and Neu-SchOnau. Lace-making, dis- 
covered ot Mtroduced bv Barbara Uttmann in the latter half of the 
r6th century^ Md now fostered by government schools, was long on 
important aomedic industry among the villages of the Erzgebirge, 
and has attainel& a great industry in Plauen. Straw-plaiting 
occupies ^000 hsHk on ^e mountain slopes between Gottleuba and 


Lockwitz. Waxcloth is manufactured at Leipzig, and artificial 
flowers at Leipzig and Dresden. Stoneware and earthenware arc 
made at Chemnitz, Zwickau, Bautzen and Meissen, porcelain 
(“ Dresden china at Meissen, chemicals in and near Leipzig. 
Ddbeln, Werdau and Lossnitz are the chief scats ol the Saxon 
lather trade ; cigars are very extensively made in the town and 
district of Leipzig, and hats and pianofortes at Leipzig, Dresden and 
Chemnitz. Paper is made chiefly in the west of the kingdom, but 
does not keep pace with the demand. Machinery of all kinds is pro- 
duced, from the sewing-machines of Drestlen to the steam-locomotives 
and marine-engines of Chemnitz. The last-named place, though the 
centre of the iron-manufacture of Saxony, has to import every pound 
of iron by railway. The leading branch is the machinery used in the 
industries of the country — mining, paper-making and weaving. 
The very large printing trade of Leipzig encourages the manufacture 
of printing-presses m that city. In 1902-1903 Saxony contained 
601 active breweries and 572 distilleries. The smelting and refining 
of the metal ores is also an important industry. 

The principal exports are wool, woollen, cotton, linen goods, 
machinery, china, pianofortes, cigarettes, flannels, stockings, curtains 
and lace, cloth from Keichenbach and Zittau, watches of superlative 
value from Glashiitte and toys from the Vogtland. 

Constitution . — Saxony is a constitutional monarchy and a 
member of the German empire, with four votes in the Bundesrath 
(federal council) and twenty-three in the (imperial diet). 

The constitution rests on a law promulgated on the 4th of 
September 1831, and subsequently amended. The crown is 
hereditar>^ in the Albertine line of the house of Wettin, with 
reversion to the Ernestine line, of which the duke of Saxe-Weimar 
is now the head. The king enjoys a civil list of 3,674,927 marks 
or about 185 ,000, while the appanages of the crown, including 
the payments to the other members of the royal house, amount to 
£29,544 more. 

The legislature (Standevcrsammlung) is bicameral the constitu- 
tion of the co-ordinate chambers being finally settled by a law ol 
1868 amending the enactment of 1831. The first chamlier consists 
of the adult pnnees of the blood, two representatives ol tlie Lutheran 
and one of the Koman Catholic Church, a rtiprcsentative of Leipzig 
university, the proprietor (or a deputy) of the fyf?mi/m//of Wildenfels, 
a proprietor of the mediatized domains, two of Standesherrschaften, one 
of those* of four estates in fee, the superintendent at l.eipzig, a deputy 
of the collegiate institution at Wurzen, 1 2 deputies elected by owners 
of nobiliar estates, ten landed proprietors and five other members 
nominated by the king and tlie burgomasters of eight towns. 'I'lie 
second chamfier consists of 43 members from the towns and 48 from 
the country, elected for six years. All male citizens twenty-five 
yeans old and upwards who pay 3 marks per aiinura in taxes have the 
suffrage ; and all above thirty years ol age who pay 30 marks in 
annual taxes are eligible as members of the lower house*. With the 
exception of the hereditary and some of the ex-oflicio members of 
the first chamber, the members of the diet are entitled to an allow- 
ance for their daily expenses, as well as their travelling expense.s. 
The executive consists of a resj)Onsible ministry (Cit*sammt Minis- 
terium), with the six departments oi justice, finance, home aflairs, 
war, public worship and education, ancl foreigiT affairs. The minister 
of the royal household does not belong to the cabinet. The constitu- 
tion also provides for the formation of a kufd of privy council (Siaats- 
rat), con.si8ting of the cabinet ministers and other memberb appointed 
by the king. 

For administrative purposes Saxony is divided into five Kreishaupt- 
mannscha^ten, or governmental departments, subilivided Into 
twenty-seven Amtshauptmannschafteu. The cities of Dresden, 
Leipzig. Chemnitz, Plauen and Zwickau, form departments by 
themselves. The supreme court of law for lioth civil and criminal 
cases is the Oberlandesgericht at Dresden, subordinate to which are 
seven other courts in the other principal towns. The German 
imperial code was adopted by Saxony in 1879. Leipzig is the seat 
of the supreme court of the German empire. 

The Saxon army is modelled on that of Prussia. It forms the 
XII. and XIX. army corps in the imperial German army, with head- 
quarters at Dresden and Leipzig respectively. 

Church . — About 94 % of the inhabitants of Saxony are Protestants ; 
about 1 2 ,500 ore J ews, and about 4*7%, including the royal family, are 
Koman Catholics. The Evongelical-Lutheran, or State, church has 
as its head the minister de evangelicis so long as the king is Roman 
Catholic ; and its management is vested in the Evangelical Con- 
sistory at Dresden. Its representative assembly consisting of 35 
clergymen and 42 laymen is called a synod iSynoae). The Keformkl 
Church has consistories in Dresden and Leipzig. The Roman 
Catholic Church has enjoyed the patronage of the reigning family 
since 1697, though it was only the peace of Posen in 1806 which 
placed it on a level with the Lutherans. By the peace of Prague, 
which transferred Upper Lusatia to Saxony in X635, stipulations wen* 
made in favour of the Roman Catholics of that region, who are 
ecclesiastically in the jurisdiction of the cathedral chapter of St Peter 
at Bautzen, the dean of which has ex-officio a seat in the first chamber 
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of the diet. The other districts are managed by an apostolic vicar | 
at Uresden, under the direction of the mmister of public worship. | 
Two nunneries in Lusatia are the only conventual establishments in 
Saxony, and no others may be founded. Among tlie smaller religious 
sects the Moravian Brethren, whose chief seat is at Herrnhiit, are I 
perhaps the most interesting. In 1868 ciWl rights were declared to , 
be independent oi religious confession. | 

Education. —Saxony claims to Ik; one of tlie most highly educated 
countries in Europe, and its foundations of schools and universities 
were among the earliest in Germany. Of the four universities j 
founded by the Saxon electors at Leipzig, Jena, Wittenberg, later I 
transferred to Halle, and Erfurt, now extmet, only the first is in- 
cludetl in the present kingdom of Saxony. The endowed schools 
(Fiirstenschulen) at Meissen and Grimma liave long enjoyed a high 
reputation There arc over 4000 schools ; and education is com- 
pulsory. Saxony is particularly well-equipped with technical schools, 
the textile industries being especially fostered by numerous schools of 
weaving, embroidery and lacc-making ; but tlie mining academy 
at Freiberg and tin* school of foresri^ at Tharandt are probably 
the most widely known. The conserves tory of music at Leipzig 
enjoys a world - wide reputation ; not less the art collections at 
Dresden. 

htnance. -The Saxon financial periiKl embraces a smee of two 
years. I'or lyoS igoQ the '' ordinary ’’ budget slioweil an mcome 
of /,! 7,3.52,834, balanced by the expenditure. The chief source.s of 
income" are taxes, state-raihvays and public forests and domains 
The chief exiienditure was on the interest and sinking fund of the 
national debt. The national debt, incurred almost wholly in making 
and buying railways and telegraplis, and carrying out other public 
works, amountod at the end of iQoq to ;^44, 841,880, 

See the annual Jahrhtuh fur Slatistik des Konigreirhs Sackstn 
(Dresden) ; P. E. Kichter, Lxteratur dcs Landes und Volkshunde des 
Komgreuhs Sachsen (Dresden, IQ<^3) ; Zemmrich, Landeskundc des 
Koniqrcuhs Sachsen (Leipzig, igofj) ; and Pelz, (teologte des 
Ktinic;reichs Sachsen (Leipzig, 1904). 

History.— The name of Saxony has been borne by two di.stinct 
blocks of territory. The first was the district in the north-west 
of Germany, inhabited originally by the Saxons, which became 
a duchy and attained its greatest size and pro.sperity under 
Henry the Lion in the 12th century. In 1180 it was broken up. 
.ind the name of Saxony disappeared from the greater part of it, 
remaining only with the districts around Lauenburg and Witten- 
berg. J^ve centuries later Lauenburg was incorporated with 
Hiuiover, and Wittcnlierg is the nucleus of modern Saxony, the 
name being thus transferred from the west to the cast of Germany, 
in 1423 Meissen and Thuringia were united with Saxe- Wittenberg 
under Frederick of Meissen, and gradually the name of Saxony 
spread over all the lands ruled by this prince and his descendants. 

The earlier Saxony was the district lying lietween the Elbe 
and the Saalc on the cast, the Eider on tlie north and the Rhine 
on the west, with a fluctuating boundary on the south. During 
the 8th century it was inhabited by the .Saxons {q.v.), and about 
this time was first called Saxoma, and afterwards Saxony. 
For many years the Saxons had l>een troublesome to the Franks, 
their neighbours to the east and south, and the intermittent 
campaigns undertaken against them by Charles Martel and 
Pippin the Short had scarcely impaired their independence. 
This struggle was renewed by Charlemagne in 772, and a warfare 
of thirty-two years’ duration was marked by the readiness of 
the Saxons to take advantage of the difficulties of C'harles in 
other parts of Europe, and by the missionary character which 
the Frankish king imparted to the war. The subjugation of the 
Saxons, who were divided into four main branches, was rendered 
more difficult by the absence of any common ruler, and of a 
central power answerable for the allegiance of the separate 
tribes. Einhard, the friend and biographer of Charles, sums up 
this struggle as follows It is hard to say how often the 
Saxons, conquered and humbled, submitted to the king, promised 
to fulfil his commands, delivered over the required hostages 
without delay, received the officials sent to them, and were often 
rendered so tame and pliable that they gave up the service 
of their heathen gods and agreed to accept Christianity. But 
just as quickly as they showed themselves ready to do this, did 
they also always break their promises, so that one could not 
really say which of these two courses may truly have been 
easier to them, and from the beginning of the war scarcely a 
year passed without bringing such change of mind.” 

In 772 the war was decided upon, and Charles marched from 


Worms into the land of the Engrians or Angrians, The frontier 
fortress of Eresburg which stood on the site of the modern 
Marburg was taken, the Jrmimul was destroyed, and the treasures 
of gold and silver were seized. The Irtniusul was a wooden 
pillar erected to represent the world-sustaining ash Vggdrasil, 
and the centre of the worship of the whole Saxon people. 
Having received hostages ( harlcs left the country ; but in 774 
while he was in Italy the Saxons retook Eresburg, and crossing 
the frontier attacked the church of St Boniface at Fritzlar and 
ravaged the land of the Franks. The king retaliated by sending 
troops of cavalry to devastate Saxony, and declared at Quierry 
he would exterminate his foes unless they accepted Christianity. 
In pursuance of this resolve he marched against them early in 
I 775, captured the fortress of Sigiburg on the Ruhr, regained and 
rebuilt Eresburg and left Frankish garrisons in the land. The 
Engrians, together with the Eastphalians and the \^■estphalians 
who dwelt on either side of them, made a formal siibmi.ssion and 
many of them were baptized ; but about the same time some 
I Frankish troops met with a .serious rex’erse at Liibbei'ke near 
' Minden. Charles thereupon again took the field, and after 
I ravaging Saxony returned home under the impression that the 
war was over. Tn 776, how'ever, the Saxons were again in arms 
and retook Eresburg ; but they failed to capture Sigiburg, and 
showed theni.sclves penitent when the king appeared among them. 
Eresburg was regarrisoned, a new fortri'ss named Carlsburg 
was erected on the banks of the Lippe, and terms of j>eacc were 
arranged. In 777 Charles held an assembly at Paderborn, 
henceforth his headquarters during this war, which was attended 
by most of the Saxon chiefs, llostagis were given, oaths of 
fealty renewed, while many accepted Christianity, and the 
rudiments of an ecclesiastical system were esUiblished. The 
peac'e did not last long. A certain VVidukind, or VVittekind, who 
had doubtless taken part in the earlier struggle, returned from 
exile in Denmark, and under his leadership the Saxon revolt 
broke out afresh in 778. The valky of the Rhine from (!ohlenz 
to Deutz was ravaged, and the advance of winter prevented 
Charles from sending more than a flying column to drive back 
I the Saxons. But in 779 he renewed the attack, and after an 
important Frankish victory at Bocholt the Westphalians again 
did homage. The civil and ecclesiastical organization of the 
country was improved, and in 782 the king held an a.s.sembly 
at the source of the Lippe and took further measures to extend 
his influence. The Imid was divided into counties, which, 
however, were given to Saxon chiefs to administer, and it was 
t probably on this occasion that the capitnlatw de parlihus Saxoniae 
was issued. This capitulary ordered the celebration of baptism 
and other Christian rites and (eremonies in addition to the 
payment of tithes, and forbade the observance of pagan customs 
on pain of death. 

This attack on the religion and property of the Saxons aroused 
intense indignation, and provoked the rising of 782 which 
marks the Iwginning of the .second period of the war. The 
work of devastation was renewed, the priests were driven out, 
and on the Siintel mountains near Minden, the Frankish forces 
were almost annihilated. Charles collected a large army, and by 
his orders 4500 men who had surrendered were beheaded at 
Verden. This act made the Saxons more furious than ever, 
but in 783 Charles inflicted two defeats upon them at Detmold 
and on the river Hase, and ravaged their territory from the 
Weser to the Elbe. This work was continued during the following 
year by the king and his eldest son Charles, and the Christmas 
of 784 was spent by the royal family at Eresburg, whence Charles 
directed various plundering expeditions. The work of conversion 
was renewed, and -an important event took place in 785 when 
Widukind, assured of his personal .safety, surrendered and was 
baptized at Attigny together with many of his companions. 
Saxony at last seemed to be subdued, and Saxon warriors took 
service in the Frankish armies. But in 792 some Frankish 
troops were killed at the mouth of the Elbe, and a similar disaster 
in the following year was the signal for a renewal of the ravages 
with great violence, when churches were destroyed, priests 
killed, or driven away, and many of the people returned to 
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and inonasteriea were foonded» oiviliwti«m was extcnuled and 
ieartdt^eoootiis^. Heniy^s son, <)tto Great, w crow^ 
empeirbr in 96Sp and his descendants held this di|t^^ until die 
death nf the exnperor Otto IXI. in loos* Otto retained Saxony 
in his own hands lor a tuna, though in 9^ he had some dsfficuh^ 
m suj^iresshig a re¥olt M hy lus haH-brother Tlumkx^ The 
Slavs were mven bade, the domestic pdiqr d Henry tibe 
Fowler was continued, the Saxon court became a centre of 
l ea r ni n g visited by Italian schdars, and in 968 an aiddb^pric 
was fomided at Magdeburg for the lands east of the Elbe. In 
9^ Otto gave to a tmsted relative Hermann, afterwards called 
Bilhing, certain duties and privilwes on the eastern frontier, 
and from time to time appointed him as his representative in 
Saxony. Hermann gradually eictended his authority, and when 
he died in 973 was followed, by his son Bernard 1 ., who was 
undoubtedly duke of Saxony in 9^. When Henry 11 . was 
chosen Gmrman king in loos^he met the Scpcons at Merseburg, 
and on promising to observe their laws Bernard gave him the 
sacred lance, thus entrusting Saxony to his care. Benuurd was 
succeeded by his son Bernard II., who took up a hostile attode 
towards the German kings, Conrad 11 . and Henry 111 . His 
son and successor Ordulf, who became duke in 1059, carried on 
a long and obstinate strug^e with Adalbert, archbishop of 
Bremen, who was compelled to cede one-third of his possessions 
to Ordulf’s son Magnus in 1066. The emperor Henry III. sought 
to win the aliugiance Of the Saxons by residing among them, and 
bu^ a castle at Goslar and the Haraburg ; and ihe emperor 
Henry IV. also spent mudi time in Saxony. 

In X070 Otto of Nordheim, duke of Bavaria, who t^ld large 
estates in this country, 'being accused of a plot to murder Henry, 
was placed under the ban, his possrasions were declared forfeited 
and his estates plundered. Om, in alliance with Mej^us, won 
considerable support in Sapny, but after some fighting both 
submitted and were imprisoned ; and Magnus was still in 
oonfinemeht when on hu facer's death m 1071 he became 
titular duke ol Saxony. M he refused to give up his duchy be 
was kept in prim, while Henry confiscated the estates of 
powerful noUtt, demanded the restoration of ducal lands by 
the Indiops, and garrisoned newly-erected forts with Swabians, 
Him provisioned themselves from riie surrounding country. 
Itae proceedings aroused suspicion and discontent, which were 
inoreaaed when the emperor assembled in ariny, ostensibly to 
attack the S^vs. The Saxon nobles refused to join the host 
iotii tfaew grievanm were redre ssed , *^ahd in 1073 u league 
was formed at Wormesiebeni 1 Vhmi the itiSutgents under Duke 
Otfo ^were jjemed by the llmriiigiaiii, Heas*y was compiled in 
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king^^uid a i*t $7 Swtty te nanry ^*)K)itd, <if 
Bacvam, ii 9 w) lid tuairidi his daughter Ghknzde; &nd wlioa 
oMther WtdfiiM wis a iktighter ti Vsmm Billuz^. TIar 
stu:Decring Gerinui kiog t^nrad III. nIusM to allow Hamy to 
lw 3 d two dwiWa*, md |ave Saxoay to Albert the Baar^ margravo 
oi Braadaitbur^ who like his rh^ wu n gran^n of Magnus 
BiMung. Albertis attempts to obtain possession faited, and 
after H«irf^ <Jeath in 113^ be formally renounced Saxony in 
favour of Henry's ion, Henry \ht Lion (q.v^. The new duke 
improved its mtemal condition, increased itspoKtical importance, 
and pushed its eastern frontier towards the Oder. In 1180, 
however, he was placed under the imperial ban and Saxony was 
broken up. Henry retained Brunswick and Luneburg ; West- 
phalia, as the western portion of the duchy was called, was given 
to Philip, archbishop of Cologne, and a large part of the land 
was divided among nine bish^ and a number of counts who 
thus became imm^iate vassals of the emperor. The title duke 
of Saxony was giv«i to Bernard, the sixth son of Albert the 
Bear, toother with the small territories of Lauenburg and 
Wittenberg, which were thus the only portions of the former 
duchy which now bore the name of Saxony. Bernard, whose 
paternal grandmother, Eihcke, was a daughter of Magnus 
Billung, took a prominent part in German aSairs, but lost 
Lauenburg which was seized ly Waldemar II., king of Denmark. 
Dying m 1212, Bernard was succeeded in Wittenberg by his 
younger son Albert L, who recovered Lauenburg after the 
defeat of Waldemar at ^mhoved in 1237. Albert died in 1260, 
and soon after his death his two sons divided his territories, 
when the elder son John took Lauenburg which was sometimes 
called lower Saxony, and the younger, Albert II., took Witten- 
berg or upper Saxony. Both retained the ducal title and claimed 
the electoral privilege, a claim which the Lauenburg line refused 
to abandon when it was awarded to the Wittenbe^ line by the 
Golden Bull of 1356. 

Saxe-Lauenbuig was governed by John until his death ih 
1285, when it passed to his three sons John II., Albert III. and 
Enc I, As Albert had no sons the duchy was soon divided into 
two parts, until on the death of duke Erie III., a grandson of 
John II., in 1401, It was reunited by Eric IV., a grandson of 
Enc I. When Eric IV. died in 1412 he was succeeded by his 
son Eric V., who made strenuous but vain efforts to obtam the 
electoral duchy of Saxe- Wit ten berg, which fell vacant on the 
death of the elector Albert IIL in 1423. Eric died in 1436 and 
was followed by his brother Bernard IV., whose claim to exercise 
the electoral vote was quashed by the electors in 1438 ; and who 
was succeeded by his son John IV. in 1463. The next duke, 
John’s eon Magnus L, spent milch time in struggle* with the 
archbishop of Bren»n auid the bishop of Ratzeborg; he also 
assisted the progress of the Reformatiwi in Lauenburg. Magnus, 
who was fonnahy invested with the duchy by me emperor 
Charles V. in 15:^, was the fint duke to abandon the claiih to 
thcddectoral privilege. After hi* death m 1543 his son Fronds I. 
reigned for the iuoceeding twenty-eight years, and his grandems, 
Ma^us II. and Francis II., until 1619, Fronds, who did 
aomethinv to improve the administration of his duchy, woi 
iucoeedad in tom by his two sons and his two gnmdsons ; but 
on the death of Julius Francis, the younger of his grandsons, 
in 1689 the family became extinct. 

Several datmonta to Soxe-Lauenburg thereupon appeared, 
the most prommont of whom were George wfcun, duke of 
Luttcburg-Celfo,and John George IIL, elector of Saxony, Geo^ 
William based hh daim upon & treaty of nmdial succession 
rnade m i3694ietwM his aaeaster Magnue Il.jdtdCeof Bnmswidfc, 
and the dukte ^of Saate-Lhuenburg. George had 

a double dum, Duke ilfl^us L had promised that m cose 
of hii foddly Lauenbto^ should pMS to the 
family ui; an aitinrement which had been 

by I.^ id *505. SscondJy, him Geoete 

hwttsifrhtof eiMfol^dad a JliShs Fmoctt to 

id7ii In aHpqtoe^^tot taochred dke -hettagb of tito 

held it agahiit troopa of 


king of Denmark ; 

George; his tocc«sor "bebtf wlh mt wchy 

Smee thht date its idett^ed^ of 

Hanover ‘ .2 . ' - / 

In $aite-Wittenberg Allji^ succeeded m 


hh Ids Rudolph L, who mitt, 
duke of Austria, in the disputed , 

between that prince and Louis of ^ 

emperor Louis IV. 5 and when the lattfrf^.afnC^'h’i? 
the margtaviate of Brandenburg Rudom &fW W 
to depose him, and to elect Charles of Luxeittb^ 
the emperor Charles IV., as German king. RudoTp^ 
in 1356 by his son Rudolph TI., who had fought at 
; and who in turn was ' Succeeded in 1370 by 
brother Wenccslaus. This princ^ succeeded after lonib" 
in temporarily obtaining the duchy of Ltineburg for his 
he took part in the, election of Wenceslaus as German 
1376 ; and was folldwed in 1388 by hiS eldest son Rudolph 
Lavish fexpenditure during the progress of the council of Constanos 
reduced Rudolph to poverty, ana on the death in 1423 of his 
brother Albert IIL, who succeeded him in 1419, this branch of 
the Ascanian family became extinct 

A new era m the hist^ of Saxony dates from 14231 
when the emperor Sigismund bestowed the vacant electoral 
duchy of Saxe-Wittenlteig upon Frederick, mkrgiave of Meissen. 
Frederick was a member of the family of Wettin, which since 
his day has played a prominent part m the history of Europe^ 
and he owed his new dignity to the money and other asiifftance 
which he had given to the empvor during the HuisitC war. 
The new and more honourable title of elector of Saxony ntny 
superseded his other titles, and the name Saxony graduaHy 
spread over his other possessions, which included Meissen 
Thuringia as well os Saxe-Wittenberg, and thus the earHer 
history of the electorate and kingdom of Saxony if the early 
histoty of the mark of Meissen, the name of whi^ now lingeiy 
on^ in a solitary town on “Bic Elbe. 

Frederick’s new po^tkin as elector, combined with hii perso^ 
qualities to make him one of •the most powerful piihc^ Jp 
Germany, and had the principle of primo^ertiture been 
lished in his country, Saxony and not RnjSsia rnight havie wtai 
the leading power to-day m the German empire. He died In 
1438, justbefore his lomis were ravaged by the Hussite^ 1439 
and 1430. The division of his territory betwe«i hjA twp '^oos, 
the elwtor Frederick IL and Wilham, occasioned a destfucilye 
internecine war, a kind of steife which had many prik^ehti M 
the eariier history of Meissen and niuringia. It Was in ‘1^5 
during this War that the knight Kunz von KaiifungtH carried 
into execution his daring plan of stealing the two sons of the 
elector Frederick, Emeet Albert, but he wk* only mopi’^t- 
arily successful, the princes toooi escaping from Ija 
These two sons succeeded to their fkthers iJokfeMiciia in 1^4, 
and for twenty years ruled together peoccabt^. 1[^e'.\l6hfl 
prospered rapidly during this respite from the pOrixJfk df war. 
Encouraged by ^ improv'ed coina^, trade made grieajf OdV^ti^ 
and other benenta olio accrued from the diwisnre^ of Silver hh 
the Schneeberg. Several of the import^t eccfesiastical princi- 
p^hies of North Germany were about this tmte htW by mepdl^ 
of the Saxon ruling hbtlsc. and the external' ihHucnco ot 
electorate corresponded to tts intertial prpsperi^. Bht 
were not aHoweo to continue.’ thus* The hhildless dooth i/' 
unde tVifliam in 1484 brouAt Thurifa^ to' the 
and AR>ert imiated oo a dmem 'oi then conmn 
The important portitioft hf thiptig' aecOri 
149$, and tesuk^ m liie fouh^tio^ of the 1 
Saxon haase. 'Vht lands 'irtre never 
the efder broBtet cfctaked Soxe-Wi 
digr&ty, liturin^ and the .■ 

receiyed JjhmeO) OkterlOnd , 

■ etil'W in aSp^ ’and 
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Under him S4x^^7n> thf most influentiaJ rtatc in I 

becwty! thf cradle ol the ReiormatioiL Hi | 
In 1535 while the PtaAinta' Uar w'aj de5ohiting kis land^ ' 
•bd wi-S sncceeded Irv' faw brother J^ihn, \Thij an cnthusiaBtic 
nrpfWTLcr of tho ri^ormed loitJi wnd uhu shared with Philip, 
Itod^pnVo of ifeiAe, tlie leadership of the loague of SchmaU^tildeii 
Joins »on and succeisec, John Frcdonck the Ma^tuLnimoui, 1 
who bfcarne dectur m 153^, rmjfht f,ith equal propnety have ' 
been *iimam*d the I. n/orrunatc He took part m the war of ' 
the l«ftgae of ?H:hmalkaJdtn, but in 1547 he was ft^tured at 
Kilhlbcf^ tn^ the emperor Charle* and w^as forced to gign the 
c^njUiUtion of ittenberg. Thu deed trarisferred the ekctorul 
t^tie and a large part of the electoral lands trom the Ernestine 
to the .AJbertine btanch of the house, whose astute representa- 
tive, Maunce, had taken the imperial side during the war Onl' 

A few fcattered temtoneg were resen^ed fur John Frederick b 
sons, aJthou^ these were mcrcased b^ the treart of Naumburg 
1 554/ on them were founded the Emesune durhies ^’t 
^e-<x)tha, Soxe-Wemiar, Saxe-Coburg_, Saxe-Meirungen and 
Saxfr-AJtenburg For the sjecond time in the histon,* of the 
Saxon electorate tht' younger hne seicured the higher dignit\ , 
for the \^ittenheTg line w'as junior to the Lauenbutg line The ' 
-Mbertmc line is now the loy-al line of Saxom 
Mxunoe, who became elector of Sixonv in consequence of the 
cT^pitulation of Wittenberg, was a grandson ol .Ulart, the ! 
founder of his line, Hjs prcdcceuora m rulmg .Uh/ertuie baxonv I 
had bwi hi! father, Henry, who only reigned tor vean, 1 
and his uncle^ George. The latter, a zealuu? Roman Cathohe, 
had _vam]y tried to item the tide of the Reformation m hi.. 
doniiiuanA , Herirv^on the other hand, was an equalh detute-i 
Ppoteftxnt Mftunce, who succeeded his father m 1541, was aEo 
a’ProteftJmtj but he did not allow his religious faith to blind him 
to hj3 political interests Hn ruling moci've was lirnbinun to 
mareav both his owm power and the importance id hn countr . 
He refused to join the other Protestant prmces m the league 
of fschmalkolden, bur rriodr a secret treaty with Charles 'v 
Then suddenly mvading the Ernestine lands while the elect'U 
Jbhn Frederick was camp ai g n ing agoirbt the imp/enalists on 
tlw Danube, he forced that prince to return hastib, ti' Su\on\ , 
and thus weakened the forces oppiised to the emperor .\]thc»ugh ' 
compelled to retreat, his fidelity to ^^larles V was rewarded, , 
as we have already seen, b;, the capitulation of ittenbtrg 1 
the landi tom from John Frederick w^ere not, howrvci, 
M^ed to Maurice , he was f^sxed to aiknow ledge the supext- | 
ority of Bohemia over the Vogtiand and tha Silesian duchy of 
tagan Morwer, Romaa Catholic prelates w'ere reinstated 
m the bishoprics of Meiaaen, Merwburg and Naumburg- Zeitc. 
Reoofmting now as a Protestant pnnee that the best ulUaj;hcc 
for Becurlng his new pissessiaija wm not with the emperor, but 
wdth tie otbitr Protestant princes, Maurice began do withdraw ' 
from the former and to conctluty the latter In i ?;53, suddenK’ ' 
n^fcjtihng agaitut Charles at Innsbruck, he dri?\e him to flight 1 
and then extorted from hen the religious peace of Pas*au | 
the close uf his bfe he came u.' be regarded us the 1 
of 0«inAn natbnol and religious freedom 
AlTU d thft dutractions of outward ofiams, Maunce had not 
ne^fVtpi^^pd the internal interest! of Saxony. To its educational 
adya^l3i|p(Ljlhmdy conspicuoiys, he isdded the three Fursim- 
at rfdi ia, Onnilna and Meiasen, and for odnnniattativb 
p^rpiw, for the roUection of ta>;ce, he dnklod the 

cjrdes of thcEJecti:jratx,Thnrvngm,Mcn»on 
thix^ reign coal-mmlng bagajj. m S^xonyu 
ectiott 1)1^ two hundred religioui hwwcs were 
e fundi, aj^lio«d to cdiAcatiatml 

CDtmtty pwnimv'erhties, chost of Lejpiig, 
^ ^ began to increaae rapidly, 
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Manifeld, and he de^o^a4d hu long reign to the devefopmant 
of im rrwurcas. He visited all parts of the counery hmaeif, 
and peiraonahy encouraged agneuitare , hn mtxodw:^ a raoce 
eo-'noiuqal mode of mining and imelUAg sUvor , he iavcKarad 
the importation of hnor tixeeds ot sheep and cattle ; aod he 
brought foreign wea\ers from abroad to teach the Saxon*^ 
Inder him loce-making began on the Erzgebirge, and doth- 
makiDg flourished at Zwickau. With all his \irtues, however, 
Augustus was an« mtolerant Lutheran, and u&ed verv severe 
means to exterminate the Calvimstb , m his electorate he is 
said to have expelled iii Calvmist preachers in a single 
month Under his son Qirigtian I , whu succeeded m 1580, the 
chief pc'wer was wielded bv the cFioncellor Xikoln Crell <,1/ r j, 
who .stronglv lavoured Calvinism, but, wlten ihristian U 
'mme to the thr.jne m 1501, Crell w^ox sucrihceii to the Lvrthtran 
nobles The duke ot txixe-H eimar wa^ mode regent, and 
contmueij the persecution ot crvptCH-Calv imam Chnetian 11 
was succeeded m lOii b; his brother John Ceorge i., under 
wh)m the omnm- was devastated bv the Tturtv Years V, ax 
John Creorgr was an amiable but weak prince, torallv unhtted 
to direct tlie furtunea of a natiOD m time ol danger He relused 
the proffered crown ut Botamu, and. when the Rcihemian 
Prute-.tmir^ elected a Calvinist pniii.c, he assisted the emperor 
agamsi them witli men and monev Th'' edict ul restitution 
however 111 iGjiv, opened hn eves to tlie emji/eroi s prci]ects 
and he jiuiitaj Gusuivus Adolphus bax-nv nov. be< ,ime tJu 
theatre el war The first battle un oeox-n s<;ii was luught id 
1031 .at breitenfeld, where the braver, ul the bwede- mwie up 
lur the rligLi cl the ziaxons Wallenstein entered Goxonv in 
1033, and his lieutenants pluxidereec burntsl arn^ murdered 
ku-ough the length and breadth ot the lan-l Cltei the death ol 
•jrustavus Adolphus at the battle of LuUcn, neet lar Irom Leipzig, 
m 103:. the elecLui, wliu u,.u., at heart on imp/eridlL- 1 detakiMij 
hiiusclt Ir xn rht Swedish alliance, and in ibu concluded the 


kill h liad alr^^a/d', 
xices dgomst the 


pcaie ot I'r.igiie with the emperur bv this peace he was con 
firmed m tlie pu^^e!rUun oi I pper and Lower LisatUi, a disinci 
■A iSo sq in ami halt a nnhion inhabitontg, whuh liad alr^^a/dv 
been pleJgeil him as a reward tor hts services against the 
Buhcmians 

S-cxiTiv load new ti.' sufier troin tie' Swedes u repetition ot 
the devostUtiuas of ’l\allemteLn No otbier country' in Crcrmonv 
was So scourged bv tlos terrible war Immense tracts werr 
rendered (desoum, and whole v ilLagus variihfwd Lrom tbe map 
in eight years the piopulatjon sank iroui tbaee to one and a hall 
iLulhom \\hen ke w-ar was, ended by tlw fHsoew' oi Wtitphialia 
in itiqS, Saxony lound that its infiucrw.e had begun to deLlint 
m Cremmny. Its alhance witfi the Catholic party (deprived it 
ut Its pdaoe at the head of the Protebtant German ytatee, W'hidi 
W4U now taken by Brondentairg. Jnfai GeergeN will made the 
docJuie of the uky-toraic even more mevitahk by' detaching Iron 
ij ^be^tfiree duchiex of Saxe-'A euseenieli, haxe-Mereehurg aixi 
Saxe-Zeiti asappaiittgesforfuayixjDt^^iria, By 174G, however, 
these lines wierc ail exuoct, and thur putfee-aaion^. had returned 
to the mam hrw Saxe-KemUauii was u ahcrt-lncd branch irorri 
Saxe-ZeiLx, extiD'rt in. 1714- The next tfixee ekutori, who each 
bore the name oi John George, foid untventlul reigns 'The Cm 
nude tnmc ofierts to Jrami the vrouioit oi bus enuntry , the iccona 
wasted the Lives, of his people in lureiga wars against the iurk^ , 
und the third waa the Wt Protestant electcor -of Stiicmy fohn 
G<Mjrge FC. was suoaecciod m 1694 by hiA brother HTdcrnk 
-Augustus E, or Auvmslu* ihc Strong. Thu prmcc w«s elected 
long oi Poland as Augualug IT iu rbo7, but any wadht which 
thp ruyal utie might have given kun m the Empire iia* aiore Uum 
cxuriterbalapotcl Dy'' the fact that he beoime a Momiut Gatfiohc 
m prder to qualify for the nfw dignity', 'Fbe oouneaicn with 
Poigod wga dijttVEtgoufc for &axocy. Tn -cadex te .defray the 
of his wiih CWlea ikIT Anfitittu pawned and 
aold lairge dwtatfg ok Saxon temtoty, wMk drained the 
eket^Rj of both moa and iJtoctjr., Pct.aytw: hefen the pHKa 
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the elcctor-kiBg, who nj^fimed 
the Poliih cf^wa m 1 709, are ^aid tQ havcvocjet Saiony a hurKlrod 
tlakr*. Jfoii this reign dfttca the privjoouricil(^;eJbeT«<y 
wiuch till 1S30, The caite pnvikgea of tha 

eetatcfi ) were lacroeaed by Au^tue, a fiiot which tended 

to ahenatc thecn more from the peopie, so to decrease their 
power. Johami Fnednch Bdt^er made his fainoui discover)^ 
m 1710, and the manufacture of porcelain was begun at Meiasen, 
and in thie Peign the Moravian Brethren made tneu Bettleracnt 
at Hcmahat. Fredenck Augustus II , who suooeeded hu father 
in the electorate in 17334 afterwards elected to the 

throne of Poland as Augustus III., was an indolent prmce, whoU}' 
under the uiflueBce of Count Heinrich voa Bruhl Under 

hiB lU-omonad auspices Saxony sided with Prussia in the First 
Silesian War, and wuth Austria m the other two. It gamed | 
nothing in the first, lost much m the second, and m the third, 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), suffored renewed miseries. 
The country was deserted ty its king and hii ramister, who 
reared to Poland • By the end of the war it had lost 90,000 men 
and a hundred million thalers , its comage was deliaaed and its 
trade ruined , and the whole countr}' wd^ in a state of lianac 
disorder. The elector died seven months alter his reUim from 
Poland : Bruhl died twentV'three dars later, d'he connexion 
with Poland was now at on end. The elector’s son and successor, 
Fredenck ( hrisUan, survived his father <>nly two months, 
dying also in 1763. leaving a son, Fredenck Augustus 111 , a boy 
ol thirteen Pnnee Xaver, the elector's uncle, was appointed 
guardian, t\nd he set himself to the work of healing thie wounds 
ot the countr)' The loundation of the famous school of mining 
at I reiberg, and the improv ement of the baxon breed of sheep by 
the importaaon of merino sheep from bpain, were diic^ to his care. 

Frederick .tssumed the govumment in 1766, and in his long 
and eventful reign, which saw the elei torate elevated to the 
dignity of a kingdom, though deprived of more than half its 
urea, he won the surname oi the Just As he v^ as the first king 
of Saxony, he is usually styled Fredenck Augustus I. The first 
ten years ot his active reign passed in peace and quiet ; agn- 
culture, manutactures and industries were loatercd, economical 
reforms msUtuted, and the heavy public debt ot forty inilhon 
ihaPrs was steadilv reduced In 1770 torture was abolished 
When the Bavarian succe^ion fell open in 1777, PTedenck 
Augustus )oined ITusaia m protesting against the adieorption of 
Bavaria by Austria, and baxon troops took part in the bkxxheBS 
" potato-war ” The elector commuted his claurcLB m right of 
his mother, the Bavanan princeys Maria .Antoma, for six nulhon 
florins, w'kuch he spent chiefiy in redeenung Saxon temtoty 
that had been pawned to other Gennan states. When Saxony 
loaned the FursUnbutid m 1785, it had an area of 15,185 aq. m. 
and a popudt*!^^^ nearly 2, 00c poo, but its various parts 
liad not yet been combined into a homogeneous whole, for 
the two laisatit^s, Querfurt, HennelxTg and the cccliisiajtical 
foupdations ol Kaumburg and Merseburg had each a separate 
diet and government, independent of tlie diet pf the electorate 
preper. In 1791 Frederick declmed the crown of Poland, 
aJlhou^ it w'as now' oficred as hereditaiy' even in the feinale 
Imeu He remembered ho"*' unfortunate for Sajtony the former 
Polish oonnexion had been, and he mistrusted the attitude 
ol Russia toward^ the profiered kingdom. Next year aaw' the 
beginn^ of the great struggle between France and Ciennany. 
Frederick's fipst pohey’- w'aa one of lelfiah absteotiDa, and from 
1793 until 1796, when he concluded a definite treaty of neutrality' 
with France, he hemtod hn oontribulion to th^, war to tW bare 
cqntipgent dpe ^ram.him as a prince of the fErppire. When W'ar 
broke out in 1806 against Napoleon, 32,000 Saxon troopu ifiared 
the xlefoat of the Prumanf Jrt jMia, but the ^lector ImmetfiAtrly 
afterwards snatched at Napcd^ggi'i offer .neutrality^ and 
hi former aJOy. M,. phe' peace, of, PoKia (nth 
iM) FredcTKk awumed Mie title, of , long -of 
and the-Confederctkai of ^ AhitH £i”«& im top ec iff ejit 
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wrth ProtfiftttiCg. Ita f on^n pohev' swm Aciwwl by 
of Napniooo, ef wtwfte ineabtibility the king too ewiy 
convTiiLcod. In 1807 his svbnbsfioii was rewuittoii awth thb 
dneh^' -of Warsaw (to wimii iirtmow and part cf swf* 

added m 1809) and the dutrict of iGottfans* though to 

sujjrender eome of hi^ former tecrit-orf 'ta the new fcmgdo*avof 
Westphalia, The king of Saxony ’s faitfa at Napoleon was Miaiifn 
by the dmasters of the Ruaaian campaigo, w which aiyjoo 
Saxon troops had shared , when, howt'wac^ the aibeR imaded 
Saxony m the spnng of 1813, he reKeed to (Mclare agarait 
NapdeoD and fled to fVague, though he withrireia hiacoBtmgent 
from the French anay WBatever misgiving* be reutT have 
had were, however, removed by Nkpoleon's victcry .at Luton 
(May 2, 1813), and the Saxon king and the Saxoo army leere 
once more at the disposal of the Freaich. After the battle of 
Boutaen, Napoleon’s hcadquarterB were succesaiveiv at Dtodao 
and Leipzig During the battle of Leipzig m Getober liig, tb* 
popular Saxon feeling wt^ dispiiav'ed by the desertion of th^ 
Saxon troops to the side of the allies, Frederick was taken 
I pmsonor m Leipzig, and the government of his kingdom was 
assumed for a year by the Russians, Saxoity wai new regarded 
. as a oonquered country Nothing but Austria's vcbcmeitt 
' desire to keep a powerful ntighbour at a distance from her 
; boundaries preserved it from being completely annexed b>^ the 
i Prussians, who had Bucoeeded the Russtans m the government. 

At the congress of Vienna the claim of Prussia to annex the whole 
: kingdom w'os supported b)' Russia, and opposed by Austria, 
France and Great Britain, the question nil but leading tu a 
complete break-up of the alliance (see VitKNA, Conc.rem op), 
.Vs It w'As, tlue congress assigned the northern portion, ( oneiating 
of 7800 sq m , with S644C4 inhab* Louts, to Pruaaia, kavnng 
5790 sq m , with a pipulation of 1,182,744, to Fredenck, who 
was permitted to reiam his royal title. On the 8th of Juae 
1815 King Fredenck joined the new- (jerman Gonfoderatkm. 

From tlie partition in 1815 to the war ctf 1866 the history of 
htftxony is mainly a narrative of the slow grow th of comtiUitieikaR 
ism and popular libsrrtv withm its limits, ita influence on liie 
general history of Europe cea*6d when the old Empire wm 
dissolved. In the new German Empire it u tOo coraplrteR 
overshadowed by Piuatoa to have any objective wiportonoe 
by Itself. Fredenck liv^od twelve yews after the divmon of 
hia kingdom. The comirtfrcial and icduitrial intereiU of tfae 
country' continued to be lostered, but only a few of the moet 
unavoidable politioal reforms were gramtod. Religious equaiity' 
was extended to the Reformed Chur^ in 1818, and the eeporate 
diet of Upper Lusatia w^os abolished. Fredenck Augustui 
was fuccdeded in 1827 by his brother Antcoy, la the groat 
disappointment of the people, who hod expected a more IrbfraJ 
era under Prince Fradenck Augultua, the king's neplio*^. Antemv 
aimounced his intention of following the linei laid down b>f ha 
predecessor. He accordied at first cad)' a few trtffaig rttfonas, 
w'hich were far from removing the popular ckacoatiatit, irhtle 
he retained the unpopular minister, Coont Detlew voo Emiiedti 
(1773-1861 ),• and oontmued the eaoauragcment of the Reman 
Catholics. The old feudal airangement of the diet, with its 
inoonv^meut divuiow, ww retained, oad tbc pnsy ceimcU 
continued to be the depository of power. An active eppewHon 
began to moke itoelf evident m the diet and in the preia Ml 
m i83o, under the influence of the Jui>' rcvolutwo 10 miau^ 
r»ta broke out m LffiHig aad Dresden. Emsiedei wMi cow 
durmaoed, fTinee Fredenci Augujttus, eon of Maxim 
resigned the suncesaioa, beearac co-regent, and ^irwcitiitutioD 
was promiBod After cnoaultatton with the diet piraiTml-i 

gated, on the 4th of September 1831, a new40lnjrthmtton tefiset 
ifl thcbooiflof tbepre^totfowerpooeot. An u&ff frean Mettet^ilch 
of Ani*mii arm# to rtpran the disoontoitt by force koia hert 
reRiwd.- The fttukd ootods v-M .rjdiMd hy 
l«jg« 4 y prwr a- respeniifcfensimatiy 

af m£ dtlMcriIfnmt*. vciFUndcnau 

ooblneB and 

»ftt. frcfli.The.rTIh erf Januiay . (*633 MR of 

1^ - ,, ' - C -- ^l)V' 
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/WW* 3«xoe^'i politaoU iiberty wm thiu cntagod^ iti cdlii- 
— fni 4 od credit ncJe ttimukfad fcnr ru iidbettOD to tbe ?i:«si*n 
ftnd by the coajtructjcn of xaihiays. Antonv had 
4 »d in 1856^ and Frederick Auguitus II. biowne sole tog:. 
Gnmag intoseet m pchticx produced dtHtatieiaction with 
eompromiat ol 1651, and the Liberal oppo^tion grew m numbers 
•od mdueiK*. The burning quoatajos ware lant publicity of 
kgpaJ prooeedinga and the freedom of the preai ; and on ihese 
the fOTflernment lustajned it£ fiift cruibiog defeat m the lower 
cittinber in In 1843 lindejuu wai forced by the action 

ot the wriatocratic party to KWgn, and ww replae^ by Jnlrus 
Traugotte von Kdnrventa^i79j^id66|), astateiman of reactionary 
Fiewa. Thjf racreaaod -the qmoeition of the Liberal raiddle 
daaces to tiie fovermnenL Reiigioue conaideratwns arising 
out of the. attitide of the government towards the “ German 
Catholics/' and a new constitution for the Protestant Church, 
began ' ta niingk with purely poliucal questicttis, and Prince 
john^ aa the suppwaed head of the Jesuit party, wus insulted 
at * rwiaw of the cominunal guards at Lcqjzig in i«45, llie 
military rashly mterfered, and several innocent spectators 
wwa shot. The hitftemaas which this occurrence provoked was 
■itenifified by a pohtical reaction which was initiated about the 
same time under Kdnneritz, Warned by the svn\pathv exerted 
ip Stjcoay by the revohruonary events at Paris m 1848, the king 
di«ras»ed hi rtactaonary ojiniitry, and a Liberal cabinet took 
itli place in March 1 84b. The disputed points were now conceded 
to the cc^tty. The pnviiegfs of the nobles w-ere curtailed , 
dw admiiuftiaaion of jastioe was put on a better footing ; 
the pceas was unshackled ; publicity m legal proceedings w-as 
gntttwd i triai hw jury was Hitroduced for some special cases ; 
tBd^ German Catholica w®e recogutxed. The feudal character 
of Ftfce fait chamber was stbolished, and its in«nbeTB made mainly 
eiaotivc fitan among the highest tax-payors, while an almost 
univerial wcfitiige was introduced for the second chamber. 
Ibe first demaiwof the overwhelming democratic diet returned 
UBviec this reform bill wtis that tne kkig should accept the 
Gf^tnan exmstrtution daborated by the Frankfort porlounent. 
Frederkh, Miegtag the danger Af acting without the concurrence 
of Ihruawa, refused, and diisoh^ed the diet. A pubhc demonetra- 
dem at Dresden m favour of the Frankfort constitution was 
prahibtted as illegal on the and of May 1849. This at once awoke 
tibe popttiar fur^^ The mob iened the town and bamcaded 
tha itreets ; Dr^en was almost destitute of troops ; and the 
kkig fled to the Kdoigitem. The rebels then proceeded to 
appoiQt a proviaieoal govemmait, consisting of Txschimer, 
H«bnar and Todt, thou^b the true leader of the insurrection 
was the Russian Bakunm. Meanvrtule Prussian troops had 
amvad toaid tJw government, and after two days’ fierce etieet 
fightiai the rising wae quelled. The bend with PruMta now 
tatanl* ck»acr, acd Frederick entered with Prussia and Hanerv^er 
inta tbi taoaporaiy ^'sdhaaee the three kings. He was not 
, however, » d«finnff to exclude Austria, and in r85o 
the invitation of tiat power to send deputies to the 
federal dwt at Frankfi^ The first chamber imme- 
diatdv protested against tha atop, and refuaed to consular the 
nmrnm at a preasfeg kiaii. The king morted b>' d^tehnng 
tot iiapiiiiwl wjumnorung the oid estates abolithed in 1848. 
Wbea a'^ipjarom, with soD>fr dkBculty, was obtaiood, another 
pesi^ of MtfQ||ra 4 c legislation set m. The king himself was 
away U» rtactwnar}' current; and the peopie 
mrt w tao d tor Mfe kVM indiferent. Beast became miimter tor 
huffeknoe and Joaei^aifiain m rfi5U; and sixxler his gwdance 
thfr ytl i ry Saxony Mewitw more and tncFre hostde to Riwsiia 
abdiJrfeii^ to Aisnorisu ^ , 

^ death iif ' the by a fall Iron his carriage in 

Ttad thaithrooa hrather Tokn, a karwadjuid 

acfwhiy a die hTfcB|ae;i aaowfe -Ittown In Oemam literature 

brothei^s «aiidftot« 

fe ^ twfefe f rp s nrt ii ffe a jh d t thaa btearBstoABWhat 

<l#dndaMd 'adifetiitoMfefe ^ tlfe sMiea 'BiMst, bosfvver; itS)' 
Ms fe^ri di fe i F aiil Tvittt war 

was declared between Prussia and Austria in 1866, Saxdhy 


declined the former's offer of nentfahty, and, When PrttBiUn 
forree crossed the' border, the Sa*on army under the king^ Mid 
the crown prhK* Johied the Austritois m Bohemia. ’Hie Atrtire 
kmgdom. with 'the aohtary exception of -the Kbtngstoiir, was 
occupied by the Prussians. On the coocknion of pe ace Saxony 
lost no temtoty^ but had to pa.y a w 4 r indemmtv nf ten mihion 
thileiTfl, and was compelled to enter tlie J^orth Getinan 
Confederation. 

During the peaoe negotmtions Bcust had resigwed and entered 
the Austrian service, and on the 15th of Norembef the king 
m his 8f)cech from the throne announced his intentiofn of being 
faithful to the new Confederation as he had been to the oil 
On the 7th of February 1867 a military conventkm was signed 
wth Prussia which, wiule living to Saxony a certain control 
in matters of administration, placed the army under the king 
of Prussia ; from the 1st of July it formed the XII. army corps 
of the North German Coniederation under the command of 
I CrovrTi-Pnncc Albert, The postal and telegraph tystems veere 
I also placed under the control of Prussia, and the representation 
I of the Saxon crown at foreign courts wus merged in that of the 
I Confederation. A new electoral law of the same year refermed 
] the Saxon diet bi’ abolishing the old distinction between the 
i various “ estates " and fowering the qualification for the 
I franchise ; the result was a Liberal majonty' m the Dnrer House 
I and a penod of civil and ecclesiasticaJ reform. John was 
succeed!^ m 1875 ^ son Albert (1832-1902) who 

had added to his military’ reputation during the war of 1870 
Under this prince the course of politics in Saxony presented 
little of general interest, except perlmps the spread of the 
I doctrines of Social Democracy', which was especially remarkable 
I in Saxoityu The number of ^lool Democratic delegates m a 
1 diet of 8omcmbers rose from 5 in 1885 to 14 in 1895, So alarming 
did the grow'th appear, that the other parties ccmbined, and on 
the 28th of March 1890 a new electoral law was passed, introdu- 
cing mdirect election and a franchise based on a tnple dmsion 
of classes determined by the amount paid m direct taxation 
This resuhed in 1901 m the complete elimmation of the Sonalists 
from the diet On the 7Th of June 1902 King Albert died, and 
Vr'os succeeded b)' his brother as Kmg George The most con- 
spicuoua event of his reign was the flight m December 1902 
of the crown-princess Louise with a M. Giron, who had been 
French tutor to her children, which resulted in a gTa\T scandal 
and a divorce. More important, howr.'er, was the extraordinan;' 
situation created by the electoral iaw' of 1896. This law had in 
effect secured the misrqDreoentation of the mass ol the people 
m the diet, the representation of the countty' population at the 
expense of that ol the towns, of the interests of agriculture as 
oppoaed to those of mdustty,'. A widespread agitation was the 
Outcome, and the temper of the people, of what became known 
os the “ Red Kingdom/’ was displayed in the elections of 1903 
to the German imperial pariiataent, when, under the ty-stem 
of imivcrsal suffrage, of 23 memberi retumed 22 were Sonal 
Democrats This W to propowds fed 'a slight modification in 
the franchise for the Saxon diet (1904), which were not accepted. 
In the elections erf ^906, however, only 8 of the Social Democrats 
succeeded m rctaming thifr seats. Ttf the govtimmem 
announced thdr intention of modif^dng the electoral system 
m SiOotiy by the adding of re p r es cfttatfen for certain professiohs 
to thit of the three dasses of the etectorate. This was, heieWr, 
far.*fit>in saturfyh^ Ibe portieB of the extrerne Left, and the 

S ffireojrth of Social Dembctacy m Saxony Was eveti more 

layed ki 1909 Whem in spite of phirOl votipg, uiWjet a cora- 
ited froncMoe, 15 iTCialnt members were rettrtnbd to tiie 
» di«L 

'Kkg -Qeotife died on the 15th of October etnd was suc- 
o^Wed by hif son as Rihg Fretkrtifik Augusttit rn. 

'"YIU S^Pfom political triatbry parte of Skxony 

Wt ’fee ’ of to^aarwBeirbfie li!W,*WW(t 




SAXONY— Saxophone 


up 1. Motte ltina<lttm ipt Mf, Im tpUt &d*Q £o«r 

fwm^ ^iu*Wai, 4 i no pjltbc*! mifowic* whstow. la iw^ tt» ex- 
<<iecti;?r Jah* Fred^fKk tbo MagrtaTtync^q waj alkiwcd to r^tioo 
Wt^niJirJeM, Eifenach, Gotha^ Hwrwiwsrg tadSaalf Altenburg 
and n ferw other <liftrict 3 v,^ to the ^oethie poMCBsiofia b? 

t±M5 tnwrtt 'crf JPkftmbuw th 155^, ■*! Other additictett ^•«>e mxdefroia 
crtker «miws. /ohn Foedertok, ^<*o had rotaincd aad traramittad 
to ha dfl»o«ndant» the title of duke gf Sexmiy, forbade ha eoae to 
dlw lo then inbentanoe , bnt hie wiahea wore reapected only until 
aiter the death of hia eldest son in 1505 The two eurvTvxHr* then 
fo unde d separate j a risdlctione at Weimar and C/jhmrf , though arraage- 
nuenta rwere tnade to exchan^ tornrories every three yearn In *5^ 

Saxe-Coburg gave ofi th* takru^h Saaa-Facnach , and in 1O03 Saxo- 
Woimar gave off Saxo-Aftonburg, the eider Weimar hne ending and 
the younger banning with the latter date By 1036 WeuTiar had 
abaorbed both Cbborg and Eisenach , Altenburg remained till ttya 
John, duke -of Saxe- ei mar, who died in lOo^, is r>:'gardc<l as the 
common ancestor of the present Emeatine linea In 1040 his three 
surnving sons ruled the duchies of Weimar, Eisenach and Gotha 
ELieriach fell in m and Altenburg m 1674, thus leaving the dukes 
of Saxe-Welmar and Saxe-Gotha to become the ancestors ot the 
modam rubng houses Saxe-Weiniar was atill rep<;atodJy divided , 
m xt>t.8 a Saxo-Marksuhl appears, and about 1673 a Saxe-feaa and 
a new Saxe-Eisenach \]I these, however, were ekXtiiiLt bj 1741 
and their poasesaions returned to the main hne, which had adi^ted 
the pnnctple of primogeniture m 1719 

baxe-Gotha was evmi more lubdivucJe-l , and the climax was 
reached about lobo, when Gotha, Goburg lleinia^n, Rorahtid, 

Eisentexg, Hddburghausan and SaaJfeld were each the capital 01 , 
ti beginning of iRis only the first three of these and | factured producto named abov' 

Hildburghauaen remained, the lands of the others having been | 
divided after much quarrelling In that year the Gotha line cipir*d, 
and a general rodiHtnbution ol the lands of the " Revus CrothanuB,” ' 
d3 tins group of duchies was called, was arranged on the lath ol ' 

Noveratxer 1820 The duke of Hlldburghausen gave up his lands ' 
entirely for A,ltenburg and became duke of Saxe -Altenburg , the I 
duke ot Coburg exchanged SaxJfeld for Crotha and became duke of ' 

Saio-Cotrurg-Gotha , and the duke of baxe-Meiningen recoivod 
Hildhurghausen Saallcdd and some other urntones, and added 
Hildburghausen to Lis title The existing duchies are separate!^' 




oonh^kif tkit Han, aYfv 4 

hanks of the Saale , and the am ptani; of aujcar TSfajirwi is Marlv u 
much M that of all the te*t of ft^Mia l^cpigethj-^r 
•ewjs axe also cultivated, ano litfge dthuftatie* ol eKSuaVfr^ kri- 
grovTO at the foot eff the Harx tetf irl the vmlkya of tW l?n*trutaad 
^ Saale. The fnarket-fardaalnj of firiart and 0 «i i 1 llrilwiB 4 l 
kiKwu throughoiit Gorinany. Thot*o<^o* ta-oomparatiiWy ®CMia in 
^ber, though th*r« are some flnt ih tire Han and otlOrhlfly 

distacbt. Caiide-reajiiig is earned oh w^tll’rtiooeisam the nvervaJloyi. 

*ith here than in atoy other part of Pnis«a. 
the pitnapfli ttHderground wealth of PnawarrAJuSDny consist* of 
1^ salt and i^ brown coal, of both ,q{ which it pcapMaes iarf*f rtugaa 
than any other part of the German «npm;, TlMrthiei rock-sait 
I^es and bnne BprmgB ore at Staasfurt, Schieb*ck and Halle. 
^ brown ct^ r^on extends trom O^herslebec by KaJbe to 
We iwni ek , it re alao fotmd m the neighbourhood erf A»cb*r*fc3(heii. 
Btiterteid and Wittenberg FmasiaB baxony alao ngurnmea thr*#' 
murths oi the wealth oi Germany in copper Ihc coppar JW* 

found diicfiv in the Harz district. The other mineral rwoufoerfln- 
tlude EiJvTr (one-third of tlw total German yield), pR-ootl, b yrt tfe* 
alum plaster of Psxis. sulphur, alabaatier and several vsmieti^ 4^ 
go^ bmlding-itone Numerous aineral springs occur m the Har*. 
In . addition to the production of sugar the most impsirtii^ 
.1, / . . .[wares. 


mduatnes art. the manuiactures of doth, leather, iron H-pd stixj scares, 
chicfTj, at Erfurt, SuhJ and Sdmmerda , spirits at Nordhausen' 
chemicals at Staaefurt and SchOrebeck, stna starch. Beer is also 
brevrod extanslvelv' Trade is facilitated bv the great waterway ol 
the Elbe as well aa by a complete system of railway*. The duel 
artideb an. wool, graun, sugar, salt, hgrute and the prtatipal manu- 
f'ctured products named abov'e 

The population of the protmee of Saxom m 1905 lima 3^979,531^ 
an average of J05 peraens to the square mile , tbty were aimoit 
equally dividecl between urban population arid ijjmil There 
were 3^730,093 Protestants, 330,660 Roman Octholics and 
S050 Jews, The bulk of the inhabitants are of uamaed German 
stock, but many of thoje m the east part have W«3djsh blood 
in their veins 

Prussian Saxonv is dnid*d into the tbr** government 
districts of Magdeburg, Merseburg and Erfurti Ttk principal 
towns are Magdeburg, Halle, Erfurt, Halb^tadt, Kordhauien, 
Muhlhauserq ^kschersleben, Weissenfels *j|(r Magdeburg 

lb the headquarters of an arm) corps, proYinaal chambers 
meet at Merseburg. The province sends twtntj^ members to 
the Reichstag and thirty-eight tp the Prussian AA^rrinetenhaus 
^house of represen taDves). Magdeburg 11 the SMltcftcEvangeh- 
. ,.,y X. >uu lou#* ^ consistory- , the Roman Catholics belong ifc the diocese of 

thf (Ur sd^ksiick* (i.fscktihu un^i LMM^ktkHndf, Paderbom. The university of Hall e hojds hijjb rank Rmnng 

,T . . r. . , German ecatif of learning, 

ixK the handJ^Hch d*r Pro^tu Stekitn iMagdeburg, 1900) and 
Jacobti, G$iJ.ku^ dtr in djjT Prctnfu Soifuifn taroinigik* 

GtbuUn ^Gotha, iBS^.,) 

lAXOPHONX (Ger. Sm»phcn^ itaL saisofcm\, a modem 


The chief authnntv for the early hiaton' of Saxony la VMdnldiid, 
whose Rts gutMf Soisnito^ ib pnnted, together witi the wca-he of 
other cluouicJf.ni, in the MonutmH:^ G^rnuintc^ hiLyrtc^ Senfiorts 
Mqdern authontirb arc C W Bottiger GfschicHU dts KursiatU^'; und 
Ri'intgreichs i:<ac}\ien, new ed hv T Flathc (1867-19731 , Sttrrmhifel, 
fJ-e^chtchif dpr si^hs^^chen I.tnd^ uad tkrfr Hirrsek** /ChcmnitJ, 
1897-1896) , and Tutzichmaim, ritiaj xxtr GuckicM^ i«r 
J^ruhr i^Grimma. i8^j tAiUociioufl which may L>e contulted ore 
Cod 4 X dtphmaitcus batentae tepM iLemiig, 1802-1879) . the.dtiAit' 
fUr dit sdchsfjchi Gss^hichte, edited by K von Weber (Leipzig, i 96 : 
1879) , and the Bt'-ltofhtk d 4 r sd^kasekf GrsckuhU umd L^ndathun^ 


oditeil by G Buchholi (Leipzig 19051 bee also Germany fiifWto- 
jracG, and the amckm on die vanous dukes, oiector* and king* ol 
baxony 

SAXONY (Ger. Prmtnt Stichsm), one of the cenlral provinces 
of the kingdom of Pruasia, consists mainK' of what was formedv 
the? northern part of the kingdom of Saxonv, which was ceded to 
Prussia in 1815, but also comprises part of the duchy of Magde- 
burg and <?ther diecricta, the connexion of which with Prusiia 
IS of earlier date The area of the province re 9751 sq m It is 
Ixiunded W b)' Hessc-Nassau^ Hanover and Brunswick, N hv 
Hanover and Brandenburg, E by Brandenbure and Silesia, and 
S, by the kingdom of Saxony and the small Tnurmgian states. 
It 13 , however, t^ery- irregi^ in form, cntireJ>' turrounding parts 
of Bruuswink and the jTiurin,gian states, and itself poanesGing 
several txdaves, while the northern portion is aimort severed 
troTO the southern by the duchv of .\nhaJt 
The major part btHongS to the inraat Nortb-Geixoan plain, btrt the 
wT*tefh and •outh-weatem districts include piurt* of tfhe Hjiti, with 
the Brocken, -tt* fcigdiaet rammtt, and tAo Thunnurian Eoraat Abont 
nine-tooth* of PniiiUa Saxony botoriRT! to the baain erf tha Elbe, tbo 
chief feedw* erf -^dtich wvthm tty* provtacu oie th* Saale, with it* 
tnbutax}' the Unatrut, and the Muldc, but a anfll durtrict oo the 
west drains ifi-to Weser 

SaXCnw T* on tfee wkwle tbe itifirt fertile proviaoa of Pmxaia and 
easJeii afl the other* In ft* prodao* of wheat oiul beatpc cit dot aogar, 
b*rt the nature ol Its aoO rti VaeV uoaqaal Tba beat crop-pccki*- 
dnv diatrlcty Me neair -the baae of the Harz Mountama, *uca a* the 
Bftrde " (>»«%a#ca klaff*i%trrg and the 6a^ attd iite 
Gew^kh^ parftiaw wid* occur to tke rlvar Tiliafa, 

but-flt^ Cakd)f pWnaof the AitD»>at, tku±m ruirrfa part- oi tiy- jif rnrii^i 

yiekll^k^iifeWt'gRtm r, , 

Ofihs tn<|rf'ah« 6f % laml, g -% by naaaitosrfa 

and pisttinrt kfid iT% by fotisat*, 'WhMrfstiul lan ernrladiin 
o6tt*®Wttrtfl8 ilh; barfb^^crrfoigu'^yBowafihlaiy |» 


hybrid raatsicai mitrument mvem^d by Adolphe Sax^ hMviflg the 
clarinet mouthpiece with nngle reed applieg to a qcmieaJ 
tube Id general appearance the thf 

darmet, bnt the tube of the latter re cy-lindnS and of wood , 
both matruitKcU are doubled up near the bdJ, which is shaped 
somewhat like the flower of the gloxinia. The mopthpicc ip 
both ifi fixed to a serpcatira tube at light angla# to tSc tgud 
bore. On the saxophe-ne, owmg to it* qoxucaJ bore, the produp-, 
tion of «)und matenaiiy difier* from that of the dannet, aiyj 
reaemhlcs that pf the ob^ The reed mouthpiece in pombinAtwa 
with a comcal tube allow* the performer to givp tie 
harroonic sane* uabroken, whidi mean* in practice tiAt the 
octave or seoofid member of theharmomc licrie* re first ovwfiilpivn 
whan the prowuxe of the breath aad the tension of ijie o« 
tte n »4 are proportwfialhr’ increased. The le tha^ 

tore one of tie aa*s kwam as ootav'c injtruipeqi^ The funoA- 
montai note given out by the tube when thff, hole# 

ckwd ia that Qian el tbC/«ahMi wiac*a> 

wbeisu a* in thje daffaet family, the ^ 

with a icyJhairieai bora, the tube a* ’ ^ 

diM*d.ai,iMK-«uh,aAd til not^ ' 
lievce brfw claruat ^ 
amid Mod toibc only hah 
caa oA^iovfrh^ the 
aad tboarfart im gjw* 


VH,nott a* #ax9|^ione 

Tha cIo«ed«p^ 





SAi'j j. B. 


ui. Li'Hll^fo tn Wi i CTi T difrcoit tmnpfmetit of Ifcikfc aitd kuri 
aadk'IMSwfrrt - o 

Tb* W ^ iikioboiv 13 l^rgr, and tberr arr from t8 
00 to IWTI cwrim iho« Ot Wiff <i»ineter to ^rwJuLC 
fijndwngril- trT\i I’be finr Jf aomttoaa txt obtuincd L>v 
opemiV ttrcor^ kryn Trti nt tbt i>^ms tn mtAm oi 
LH-uve ke}i fOlblmg the pertormeT to 
sj)und thabrajinriK ocuvc of the fmwia- 
ine-ntaJ acWf Tbe cocipaaB of tiie vanou.^ 
jawptww* fortewii i (xuvea anti 
*> rhroirmtJC mterviJs, txing 

ewe ocUs'e iew tfian thtdaraict. The 
cwBplet* jamUr coMttti oi tha accomjSanving nwunl»en. 
TV treWe cW a it»d m notatxm, and aii Mixe^bofw* «w 
trunipoatni; inttmojcnti, the tnusvr being -aTitteP in i hogher 
iLr>. acctcduig to the dificreii'je m pitch tastwecn the funda^ 
cocnui twtt *5 the infitrument aod the iUndard C of tht 
TWtatKTt The kev* givem abttve 
are of the orchcjjtral naxophoned, 
the initTumencs used in militan 
jwyf* an a toM lowex, The 
9*«hty ck tone df tht* tiwmJv of 
iMtrrmentJ a mfenor to that of 
the dawtic* and has aihniPe^ 
with that ol tfie harmonium 
Aoclordlng to Berboz it has ' ague 
tnklogief ^ith the hmbrt of 'ceilo, 
dannct and x>r anglais, •anti i , ho^'- 
eseXj a brazen tinwe To a clon'k- 
msier of J uieux named Detfi'n- 
ten^Ues, vrho made a clarinet with 
rt conical kFTe and an upturned 
bell in J^o7, is due the lomtnna 
Uon of uirti^e med mpiuthpic'e 
with a coTdcal tube Tn rBac 
I .\i 5 ttlphe bax, m trcirig tn produce 
a ciarmet that would cnrerblun on 
oruse the lluic and ob-'e, in- 
vented the saX'ophnnr uhiih at 
Qn« leapt into p-ipulanr^ in 
France and Llebnurn, where ne 
alto tenorarui bar, 'ton ha\e nuprr- 
seded the bossocm in ainrost aB 
Pt*t'- a Lnh- tin mihlar, b>amii Manv in<.>drT'i 

French (c>fnp«c«m, Meyerbeer, Maesmet, hmbFTOisr Thorruu 
and othere, hise scored tor it m their opera£ Kastner Lntr''>duced 
It into the opchertra m Pans in 1844 in Le Ekmt&r R&t i 4 Tide. 
The ■saaopheere has been adiiipted m England at the 
MibtarY School of Wuaic at Knelbr Hall (K ' 

tAY, JfEiV BlfTlfTt (1707-1831', French ecciframut/ was 
bom at Lvtiiu on the 5 ch 0/ Tanusin' 17 67 Hw father jean 
fctknnf Sa_V, wtu of a Protert^r familr which had onemallv 
befmgak to Nimes, bnt had wtioved to Gnir\’a for som'* trme 
in aacKtquttice cf the rmiocaxioii ol the edict of Nantes V^ung 
Skr wiB m tended to fofiow a commenial cireer, and was aant, 
with hil Vbtber Horare to F.ngfand, and bvexl 'first at <><vv'dOTi. 
m the boiiiii cf a merchant, to whom he acted as dtiV, and 
afttrwarda^ L»don, w-here he -was m the serv’ioe of another 
empioyer WbKt on the death of the latter, he returned to 
France, he (Mkpforwd m the ctffice of a We aasuranoe company 
direckpd hy F flavttaa, afterwards knowiti m puhtKw Qavi^ 
cafltolfb’ttnHiyiofci t<3'<be WraHh 7/ Nafww.^and the stuih' ni 
tiat 'B ilk , rt^-waied ins vocapon Hu fiwr hturuv 

pamphirt bn tV bhera^- of the press, pubhahed 
WtWrtedui«bTlfitAeMDotV're#merk#Pnkwwra 
Ih tbdSJ part ai a vtittiltoar m the cjcmpaii^ of -QiBitr 

pifitu , kr ifgj w aiairtoed, iB'c9rkft>EtnteT ^wiith tV tWwobi* 
'' V faiUdo, tbrakertiamk df a»d 

temater, '|k caamed tn 17W 
L<t%btelrhfa- 4 &rtwm*<*fa*^a«kail , thcyw^^iiMr 

deowicia- 

S tIk'iAigPitk FVdrfkiTiw tBoe-B^r<i*tedapeT^^ 



cfttitlod La Dtc-tdf phtic^pht^m^ hUjsuMft, *i ptkUqttt^ m wtucli 
be eiqjoiiiwied the diwtnm-a of A 4 am b*nith. Hr had bw tha 
niae establiihcd his reputatinn as a ptibhcat, and, wh^ the 
coruular guv-emmtnt rwu estabtiibied tn the )ear VIII ^7943], he 
waj Befected as oae of tk< hundred laombOT of tha tnUamU, 
and rengned, in ctinaoqueiKr , the Avfctson of tfce Dtatdt He 
pubhflbod in i8<0'0 OUnt, (m tssai sitr Us foznrm dt nffTirmer Us 

mtruTs d un^ fUihim 

In I hoy lappeored ki* priBapal weak, the Irmtc. disisnomis- 
pnhOtpu In 1604, having showm ha tinwsHingness tn aamiice 
bus ronnction* ii r the purpose of furthenng the designs of 
Napoleon, he was reml0^ed from tbie office of tribune, being at 
the flame Ume n^jminated to a lucraP>e post, which, howeecr, 
he thought it ha duu tu resign He tbien turned tc industrial 
pursuits, and hc.i ing made himself acm-iamted with the procr?se? 
of Tbw (ottun manutactur' , founded ul Auchc , m tV Fiu? dc 
CitkiE, A spiruung-Bull whuh cxuploved f"ur '.r H' e huncirf-o 
persons, pnnetpedh' wumen and i.bdklren He deioted hi* 
leisure to the imprrrvcmeTit uf his ecunomic treatu-* which buwd 
tor some Luritt tieen out ot pnnt hut wbji.b tht (enoJ^^rl'p did 
not ftt'rnut liLii i‘i republisli , aui ui 1814 he availed Luiiiseil 
(to ufle his I'wn word-n id rV sort of !d+rt' urouig to ru Hh 
entran-re oi the allied powers mto France i' bring out h second 
ediuon of the work, dedicated to the crrp-crnr .Vtexander woo 
■ uJ profetstsd him^oU his pupil In tlte kamc vear tiii hreivmi 
goierodrient bent him m siudc the ecoH'^Tnic itoduinu u- (jicai 
Pnuin Th'* results >7 ho obacrcati' iiurinp hih ourn'^v 
tViioUgh Erigland and SoiCl md appeared .n 1. tra/ 1 T'e i 
(i ifs Anfuus , and fu> cor erjauunH v rh dutin^ui.-hed miu . 
in thenw .'ountnec riin.nhuteri to greater c uirectnuoi in the 
•vposmnn ol pnnriphrs in thr thrd cruwrn , ; rla 1 ‘^jiij’ wti ,1 
ippcored in iSi; A 'hmr ol irau'inal r-’niomc wtt,'- h'lunde-' 
loi him in ihio a 'I < foii-'T atom dc t Ar' <■ t Metier J'l 
ib3i be Wig rrioide protes-c.^- ol polit cul ei"n'‘ri , a l.io t Utk'i- 
de France He puf-hshel in loac-icyi ho l "urs 
AL m-iimir '■«■).’; ti ij «<- C'T'.Oj'o.', whir] c in iht Uiain an expuiOiin 
"I tia TfdJif V uh praj ti'_ d apili' c ‘ lo-m In hi Lu<‘" vi ar 
he btiame suii]r<r tw atm kc ul ner' apupc^l hV t , 1 

hi* witr in janua,"' i.r^j a/xl irom trait tino- hes t raliti 

stanilv derllncd itlun thi n" onitcn <'1 chat \ear hrehe nut 
he woc uamed a n cm jcr 1 1 the < ■ un il gcTcTal nf ift .j.'iarui ern 
i>l the Seme, but ioLind 1. iiciccwir'. to resign He cued at I arc 
lU the 15th of Nio'emfirr I'ti 

>A' wa,'! f^nmnahv k yT"| -iignuci- imL an lUijjUiatur H d ffrec.-,. 
s-T 1 , t ti niaikif'i ,a' lu 'h la^ i U ai 1 l< Ui>'-eiiu aO J hmui^lijut 
Lump-e b; mc-aiih 'M the Fn-rih latigoA^e jv-'t]- i linnvl by bi 
et«ar tU't cojis eive*, he ecuauii-iiL uui mres ol Au«Jii onn.L It 
IS trufl uiat Lid i rtJ ch aniJ he it uvs huiiv.lt to e [p n 

seaiure or fta* *c-re, ar- ur u-i Ir Then esTundt( > i ''i,i rh xb as 

expcmiOir ani-J r-etul t'>, h 'lie ment^ A S*.' < the ot tie 

phnoenph-e laf ivjejue lus c coexv-artuna arc uiuatlc common place or 
stfpemuol Thui he wcee^jet* tha ihjkflov cietuni ol '.o lilLi,,. tiiui 
I(hjC< s* »t4uir i uru ijngu¥ tiea fSiit- He Kc-ogniitg pn.hiicaJ 

ecunoiu) ouQ itauatii I as alike sa'mees, and re^re^i n die di^tiru 
tii.n l»-rw'Mn ttiem (if. hum h i e- er L«?eii maAe beliTc I ici Uiougti la' 
rijntesi a-hat rmith hn' mj oI 'vilitical ijithnieoc VSiulc dev i( 
thr proio* ol honesev, uncencv arid 1 aiigpervi cn un , li* la mten r to 
hiA p<wdit)o&sBOr kCi hre*dth at view- ou munal and quehtions 

In hun geaflrdJ '.fint aptiLii ul huuoLn affairi there I* a tendence t 
regard tC"j exclnsj' el’, the material (rfde -of tttfnpf wlotli mude him 
pre-emmeTLtl' th- er-inr.mut .d itrt Fnencfi liberal Lew -gi. .as t< He 
u Inipaeed with, tk* tliiUkie and jeakoalb ot gCi.-efiiroeuts ao onep n-li 
and •'qonjaied bi 'ttueJeep, iom>(«r m Ui* a-xial atmo&pLcrc oi tire i Sth 
CDTitary. Ssaidncr* vt' fbr him mu aier^y aupiuduaU’ e iatiuoxers 
Oh bntt^ii uolind them they are ratruM ' dtutrui-tiir) loboureni 
Ta.-'-e* are tmcorapnnftatesl pwiTnetti tt><i may te deaenbed aa of 
ehn QAtWMi (4 ord ihcry^ 

S«v IB cociidermd to haie b-mcigh’- out the uuqoatwri'-e uf CApi’aJ 
t» a twoaox la ptwi'actior] -moTe -diaUudli tiam the Eii|;iiiiL ecLCm 
inictB, ,etio wodigy amphMiwwt kbuur. TUe sp«u*l AoctEiaer mill 
oawaawnh. oiteliDJifld xb due to itn are— in that ci " immalenal 
nroctaipta. ' a»d baf wfeat la calked bi» tMon* dee d4l>jucL6i. 

' Otif*rtaw|, At lewmiaja Oumm to S^oth a-Ai*ariamij betwaeo 
pewdwrtjwe Jad onpasKlnrtiofl WKXtf, he ma^Anka# tirat, prodacaion 
, coiuu«a< (• tbe omAtitim tr tSiUtujfy wkttWCj oactuJ i*kuur 
u pfodwctivn He la thiia led »o r«egDkj«a,k*t«at4ruU prvsi«i.t 4 , 

' cnmudiaflJi 

KQ^Tuwl^fwpwUaaiaocamraMkini J«ipi tW* hrt-d ate 1?4 r|LOfe 4 
tkas wwiriK na^amd aptkew.bjij^cfWWWft ^ vt -d 





^4, »dvwuaf«p dcnrtd (i>;« iMdjtfa -"*"t‘---i, « 

trum it. kuwl Mum ur tuna. $. b»uuiul wwrw ilut w. irorlqng out 
thf ^ix tnM^iKrncM ttu* i)ot trro from obacuntjoe imd 

, *nd bv bs cr)cnprrfi>m«io«l erf fljrip ktmiattfuJ pto- 
cI^Cj witktfi ti» ji^iruua of ccAm^wmt* b© ]m couhriBcd m t±tc gjtct 
si rcfwbtif ttL*t nam;* ut liiim* tL* wbM fpMre which nrgiile 
tMiajp to Hj 4 tb*orto dtm tlWxiuch<iw anjtjujit* to 

this, tiu-t, prodti-ru b<Mn^, m laat analniB, purchn-vyj r_.nly wub 
pnxiuite, thi? i-ittnt at the maurlirtB ,t/r outio-gi for hr^mir producti 
li proportional m thf qaantit^ of tortifo pri'nl ootiorus wbrn tin? 
^*ir •/ eni. cooxa:»iit\ is dull, it u bocauM tin it is not & sotbcioat 
npmbci, or otplior valnp, ol *jthfir oummodiacj, pro.lui.od with vtLucn 
It oiuJd Ik par'.lia»e.3 .ljtoth*r pm^-^iwhou v.haU u uhu 
!■ that T'-rr'- laJur u cooituiii'tI and ii crriitf-J ouU U. hn* cm-iramr-d 
VoIoti ctTi th«Tkin‘ bi* tu-cnmulAtiyl njrfv In hrlnt; r*producAd in 
thr courtr or n,_ . — ./ . 
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or u oltffli cuip{.N»jj , uo tlie ■ cj- uct of CoUBump'Uym 
tiftiij. hit fk^Mcnon, b«rwo«?D n-produetjuo and uufiri^uupvn. coa 
!uapnoi bnd in him oihrr u.rr^rU'.n* or n» ' pre 5 i*nuiU'» |.. . 

ora'll pT InuHll ftcreptr.! an 1 l^.nf u^rfn' -.ngg-ph.-ja? for th 
imDr"’y«rnnTTt of noro.'ncUturf' 

oav 1 wnuugs i>xup\ wb, ix -xii nt i .uiiLaunun ' 
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. jt,''. Jitinv and the P**n 
. lai Luriip.?4.ii La. ^ lafi.*!.- 
l^th' 'ir'r- . M.-aiku .i.pBan 1, > ol x\x ui tJir 
'-‘e als.i Jiun baph U .13 , b. 1 Lloaat Pana 
ij K 1 , 

SAY.fiEAW BAPTUTE]LfiOM.iS3t^io.ua,.rren, h.uicamaxi 
uri'i rnrunomut uaj biom m Paii' on rhr hth ot lurtt* 

Th' 1 imii'/ V aa. pon rmartolil.. enc His crajidfathrr 
BAPTl^tTE ''^1 'V^f a V e'J-1- ll.inn LLOnonust Hls 
or 'ihcr L-OLih .\i ol 'T£ p*i', 1 1 774-1 ii4c ,, .prrhUir ol a dJi^aJ■ 
ret n at .NanUen arme s.* 'ral Phik- -tirmndt hia thwrirfl 
Hi* *.,n H'.boe Emile ^41, tht lather of L^on 

idt wej edj .lied 'it 'uhhe.u, jtnd hud rrui ellcil m .\rrencji 
hdetixe esuMii^jD^ hiTiitlj m J>aime.ah in P.vis r^lkcre k became 
urciidrnt ol chut Lkaniki- nf i.oranicrcf in 1^4,15 Hu aunul 
lai-TCiUiihuaiiB into tin ithiitiDn of indojirr at p«ni painto 
i-oj him n BCftT in ik Y. adfirv erf [mlitiaii und moral BitjHnje'. 
18^7 

Leon rhu\ iniienrwl ntal lor (Bi onomic stndicj, erf v-hich 
k gdv^ pro-ot cn puNhknt at tk t#e k Twenrv-nr.j a bmrJ 
Hi^U-vf k la .aiss' acita^npic He wa£ tx tint destined Ion: 
the ktr, n*it entered a kak, tnd finallx obtamtwj t post m 
thr iilLainnn-uo.on ol tk (.hetnm k ttr du Nord Meanwhk 
he ixeama n regular ropcnkib-r to the /earnk dts 
where be estAhkakd lu* rq:,inatiLin k a sen« nt bnlhant 
artahij on the fkuuiciiJ adraintfcmnon of the pfete-n ot the 
Stuim Hanssnajai He dapUied talent tor interesting jjo|miiir , 
audiencee m eccmcnuc quosEicrtii His -vnipatiuM hke thu* 
ol kb graadiartker, a-ere with the Hntiih acJiixd oi erftiaomutu , 
he v.-aj, mdied, the hereyiitar, dekiKler ot tree-triade prukctpie# 
in Prance. Ht: had, ■i<jrrnh/er, an tntunace anqaami»Jx» •with ' 

tk Enghk Ullage and Ha otutKini, and trunaktodiurcoiFrerirfi I 

(joackai 5 rjWj»7 vt Exchnu^fi He wti oaie.oi tk 

pioneer? oLthc cx-opxTati\T aiovsetDent « Fraua* Eiacted tt. 

^ ^ ^ kpwTtmfDta Jif StMc »ad kme- 

etkh»i, k *dopce 4 tk Kmer,' 4 Qd k* km anax^ ik 
ModjOTtB L^apf^tiy whiwe prtneW fee wJkrfd 
tk, life fk 4pihMiL4tet7 dMftd 41 t^jgjttc- of crttii; 
naMKai.«i thrtikk ^erf tk aatUail unks 


i prtpwTwi tw* < l « h >gw t 4i, jtrtgnflu 

I their pubhcaac.n on grouxidi of puhkc errpcdlttKiv, waJttu2 
itniok k,' tk dtifiiiiyMi «i ckm, and on 4k iH June 
api>ainte<l Say prefect oi tk Tk tall of ^ mura, 

tk mgeof Partd.aad tk CoenttOrkkd nsdaok tkadnilkm- 
otm of tk ca^Mt&l to ohaoj, «jkd tk taik of nqoCiEkoiaJi 
^ Ilex prefect'll power of awariiiatjcii 'IWs 
wa£ h .vever, n grfi ^.nth v,-hkcfa he was y taanumntH «aknmd , 
and k unlv t^uKCed tm po*t to ajaume, m Ikhaakr 18(7% tk 
®f finance a rumarkable tribute to bm aklitwa irgci 
riueri, who turnwiJf held rtronglv prtjtocti.oniaf wkin. In aQ 
otkr reaperu S*% regarded huniwit ai tk ^ Then. 

xk in hi? im pubh uraeraace, dcaigruted SAv aa ooe k tk 
'.oungcT raen who would carry on hn rrorls Ht Jeff irctt.e6tt 
wnth Ihiers m tk 34th of Ma.' 18- t xnd was efcntad pnkieig 
of the Lett Centre gr lup, aa whi'ie oamdKiato he tmtticomdohy 
-■nr^stHi the prcsiaeniA nl th^ hhamkr Aith BoftJL U 
rpite ot then divergence n{ mcv,'? k roiutrited, at "k trrpirt 
rtxiucPt f President HaeVahon, to take office in Harrh 1875 
in I he Lt'jtfet '.abirKit , but tk reacnonarv of the oremw 
W tu u dup'jte betwTen* latm ani oav both m tk prrw md m 
me constinirnnes, End brought about Bufeti Fesigrutwr 
bay oononueil to hold the rninir.rs of finance under Hulaurr 
wixJ Jules nmen and again in the Lrfiffture ntinjatr.' of Ucocmbw 
1877 and Its 'uaessi:)!, the ^^llddlngton minBirv. till Dacembtr 
187'yi Ihnng tlufl bng peruH, in whidh; ha waj prauticjilH 
tk dutccratu njler ui tne treiv h finances k huf timtij oom- 
th re thr pamnent id the uh- indemnit. --un operatioo tvbfch 
thanks largeh to his consurruTutf kn.owle.d|c ol foreign exchai^B, 
waa edectei; long kf re the preacnkc time it was ut a tjn- 
tcrence hrid ktwe4?n Sac, Lmnikna onj M dc Fte^-unet m 
18781 thjit tk.' great &cbcme of putlir work:: mftu<isK*d by tk 
latter V.AJ adopted Sar, ^ geceril ftnaiKMl pohev waa to 
aniek-adte the inruknoe of taxatten \i a penknt t» hh 
tree-trade prmiipleb k bekved tka tk ^urtst vav cJeiinciujM 
tk cuuntn , and therefore tk Ireaiirry', wais to rtra'^e *2 
n.mMctii ns .n rnerrul i orr.cnetfce He ^ctordioglt reduced the 
rate oi postage, repenkj the duuei on maive atciiits t4 p«nt 
uuJit\ , siu:h Ah paper, and 1 aiglit scrongk db:>ugh umiKCOw- 
lullv, MgAinsT rfie iistean of c^-trwi On k 30th of April nSM 
he acccgtesiJ tk [-a<r o! ambassador ki L.indon tor tk peepoae 
ot ftegxutingA commerurU treaw between France nuvi F njM.,4 
but tk prestdettr',' ot the senate tailing vacait'., k wtu eioctad 
To It i.-n rk 35th 111 Mat , having mewOMrhk sccufed a pro- 
liiivuiar\ ui»il( nstanding, tk mm unptirtaHt Jiwure erf xhich 
'.■Tis a reduction cd tk dun 'on the cheftper cUm ot FrtnatJh wane* 
la Jariuun 1883 k bauanr nurarter of nnanoe m ifie FtejTUftin 
CAbincL, which ^uoMdeiewte-i mthe hillowinK Juh on tk E^yptiaJi 
ijiicauiin. sa> t mflucare ovej efie rising generation grew kw 
hie ' aewdemn. Likrabsm " waj Tcganltsj u ohi-iaiiiiottfd ' 
Socialttm, whaii he never uoaueiJ m attack, ohMjned tr.«B 41 eater 
power, amJ trce-tTade xm diacsMrkd m iavMir ti W il*Juje£ 

' larfi'A of protection, agaotm which s*y vamiy orgaju**d tk 
L4<*,r a^jTi U renJurxttr'wnt du pmti. Lk kk however, a 
large ihtue in tk succtaafui ogpoiiuon tn ■tk mcornc-saa, wtatt 
hr c-ittsidrrcd iiLelv po duoouragt widtvifjiial afi.art and -tkht 
In iKHg k '^uittod tk kru« tomter tk Qiarakr aj ajejakf 
tor Pau, in the khei thatJuB afioeta kr LhwaLBm wcre«w« 
tiryendr rjeedod in tk pftpuk AmrnhK km 

I cureer hf wai ujictangaiho kjtb w a wmet anc M.jrkcttjrer 
on ecurMirmcB, and m tsDth capucitiea exerted a tar wadpitr fnfWooe 
than » parluratm, aienuuti muat be mai hn^ ^it P' Mtk , 

as eefitor and oottntartor, on tk ih<»<m«4A«Uw;^sMriaaf and 
I Dn^ - 'm^rn r * / aoanaaw ^ikaw Hii-ftvk waa amv 

I Mid itxid, lud bej HM Hjitei .catf»ltn*d es dnanuig up uq^mtant 
i ftficiai doimnaeka, fuefc 44 tk UnacaitofrewdantJaf “rntm wi 
' Dwwnkr afHrj. Ha ww far ra^ pcap tk mniriirnniiraiM 
mrwfii^grf. Ik Anadkwi dnstthatgyts Moraiii. 
atid to rk<i aiKxkd^d tp SCtawind Jb'KTHttp qgi'Jk 
H* dik, sj Farii cn.:ffcngjto, 4 >f.,vk)Ol 
I k^ttUetacm j»f fiHjtom tttpoa^w 

, ka rntm kom puhlikd h i»ur ->-1 — 



zyb SAY— SAYCE 


Lis Finances de la France sous la troisihne ripMique (189^ 
1901). 

Sec Georges Michel, Uan Soy (Pans, 1899) : Georges Picot, Lion 
Soyt nokce hhtortqm (Paris, 1901), with a bioliography. 

SAT, a town on the right bank of the river Niger in 13° 4' 
N. and 2® 30' Bl., in the rrencJi colony of Upper Senegal and 
Niger. In the agreement of 1890 between Great Britain and 
Brance for the delimitation of their respective spheres of in- 
fluence in West Africa, Say was taken as the western end of an 
imaginary line which ran eastward to Barrua on Lake Chad. 
To the north the “ light soil ” of the Sahara — a phrase used 
by Lord Salisbury in explaining the nature of the agreement 
in the House of Lords^was recognized as French ; to die south 
the Sokoto empire (northern Nigeria) fell to Great Britain. 
By the convention of 1898 Say, however, and a considerable 
tract of territory south and east of the town were ceded to France. 
(See Africa, § 5.) 

8AYAD, a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, 
by Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter. Many of the Pathan tribes 
in the North-West Frontier Province of ^dia, suchas the Bangash 
of Kohat and the Mishwanis of the Hmra border, claim Sayad 
origin. The apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Pathans to Islam were called Sayads if they came from the 
west, and Sheikhs if they came from the east ; hence doubtless 
many false claims to Sayad origin. In Afghanistan the Sayads 
have much of the commerce in theit hands, as their holy character 
allows them to pass unharmed where other Pathans would be 
murdered. 

The Sayads give a short-lived dynasty to India, which reigned 
at Delhi during the first half of the 15th century. Iheir name 
again figures in Indian history at the break up of the Mogul 
empire, when two Sayad brothers created and dethroned 
emperors at their will (1714-1720). In 1901 the total number 
of Sayads in all India was returned at 1,339,73^. They include 
many well-known and influential families. The first Mahom- 
medan appointed to the Council of India and the first appointed 
to the Privy Council were both Sayads. 

SATAN MOUNTAINS, a range of Asia, forming the eastern 
continuation of the Sailughem or Altai range, stretching from 
89® E. to 106® E. Oropaphically they are the N. border-ridge 
of the plateau of N.W. Mongolia, and separate that region from 
Siberia. The geology is imperfectly known. While the general 
elevation is 7000 to 9000 ft., the individual peaks, consisting 
largely of granites and metamorphic slates, reach altitudes of 
10,000 ft. wid 11450 ft.,«.g. in Munko Sardyk; while the principal 
passes lie 6000 to 7500 ft. above the sea, e.g. Muztagh 7480 ft., 
Mongol 6500 ft. , Tenghyz 7480 ft. and Obo-sarym 6100 ft. In 92° 
E. the system is pierced by the Bel-kem or upper Yenisei, a»d 
in 106®, at its eastern extremity, it terminates above the depression 
of the Selenga-Orkhon valley. From the Mongolian plateau 
the ascent is on the whole gentle^ but from the plains of Siberia 
it is much steeper, despite the fact that the range is masked 
by a broad belt of subsidiary ranges of an Alpine character, 
tf.g. the Usinsk, Oya, Tunka, Kitoi and Byelaya ranges. Between 
the breach of the Yenisei and the Kosso-gol (lake) in 100® 30' 
E. the system bears also the name of Yetghik-taiga. The flora 
is on the whole poor, although the higher regions carry good 
forests of larch, pitch pine, cedar, birch and aider, with rhodo- 
dendrons and species of Berberis and Rtbes. Lichens and mosses 
clothe many of the boulders that are scattered over the upper 
slopes. 

8 ATBR 00 K, a township of Middlesex county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., at the mouth and on the W. hank of the Connecticut 
river, about 100 m. E.N.E. of New York City and about 40 m. 
S. of Hartford. Pop. (1S90) 14S4, (1^) 1634. The post office 
of the towmdiip is nanied De^ River. Mainly confined to 
Saylwook Point, jutting out into the river, is the township of Old 
Saybrook (pop. in rpoo, 1451), separated from the township of 
S^brook m 1852, but actually the mother colony; its post 
vSuage b called Saybrook. It is served by the New York, New 
HaVSn & Hartford railway, the Valley branch of which here 
separates hrom the Shore line branch. It is a beautiful place, 


with several old buildings, notably the Hart mansion built about 
17^3 by Captain Elisha Hart, whose seven daughters hfere enter- 
tained Washington Irving, J. R. Drake and Fitz-Greene Hallcck. 
Com. Isaac Hull and his zjephew Joseph Bartine Hull married 
two of the daughters, and the younger of these in 1874 left 
the house to the township of Old Saybrook, which refused the 
gift. Fenwick (pop. in 1900, 23), the smallest borough in the 
state, is a part of Old Saybrook township, in which there are v 
summer residences. The first settlement was made on Saybrook 
Point late in 1635 by John Winthrop, commissioned governor 
for one year by the company of which the principal shareholders 
were Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Brooke, Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
John Pym and John Hampden, and which had a grant from the 
earl of Warwick. The English settlers forestalled the Dutch, 
who attempted to land here in November. A palisade was built 
across the narrowest part of the neck of the point by Lion 
Gardiner, who built a fort (burned in 1647) and planned a 
settlement, to which for a time it was thought lx^)rd Saye and 
Sele, Lord Brooke, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and other 
independents would immigrate. Gardiner called the place 
Saybrook from the names of its principal proprietors. He had 
practical control until 1639, when he was displaced by George 
Fenwick (d. 1657), whose wife, called I.Ady Fenwick (she was 
the widow of Sir John Hotelier), died here in 1646, and who in 
1644 sold^ to Connecticut the proprietois’ rights. 

In 1646 the First Church of Christ was organized ; a church build- 
ing was erected in 1647, and in 1680-1681 another, in which in 
September 1708, at the call of the General Assembly, met a Congre- 
gational Sjmod of 16 members which reaffirmed the Savoy Con- 
fession of Faith and the Heads of Agreement adopted in England in 
1691 by Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and drew up the 
Saybrook Platform of discipline, providing for the promotion of 
harmony and order, the regular introduction of candidates into the 
ministry and the establishment of associations and consociations the 
latter being tribunals with final and appellate jurisdiction. This 
platform was approved by the General Assembly, and churches 
organized under it were declared to be established by law. This 
estabhshment continued in full force until 1784. A granite boulder 
(igoij marks the site of the first home of Yale University, established 
here in 1701 as the Collegiate School of Connecticut; until 1716, 
when it was removed to New Haven, most of the school's commence- 
ments were held here and all its exercises after 1707-1708, before 
which time most of the actual tcacliing was done in Kiilingworth. 
now Clinton, Connecticut. Saybrook was the home of Davia 
Bushnell {1742-1824), who devised in 1776 a submarine torpedo and 
a tortoise-shaped diving boat, the " American Turtle," which were 
tried without 8ucce.ss against the British in the War of American 
Independence. 

The original township of Saybrook contained the present town- 
ships of Old Saybrook, Westbrook {1840), Essex (1854, taken from 
Old Saybrook), Saybrook and Chester (1836), and, on the east side 
of the river, parts of the present Lyme (1665), Old Lyme {1855, from 
Lyme), and East Lyme (1839, from Lyme and Wateriord). 

SAYCE, ARCHIBALD HENRY (1846- ), British Orientalist, 

was bom at Shirehampton on the 25th of ^ptember 1846, son 
of the Rev. H. S. Sayce, vicar of Caldicot. He was educated 
at Bath, and at Queen’s College, Oxford, of which he became 
fellow in 1869. In 1891 he was elected professor of Assyriology 
at Oxford, He threw his whole energies into the study of biblical 
and other Oriental subjects, and though his conclusions have 
in a number of cases been considerably modified («.g. in chron- 
ology and transliteration) by the work of other scholars (sec 
f.g. Babylonia and Assyria) it is impossible to overestimate 
his services to Oriental scholarship. He travelled widely in the 
East and continued in later life annual trips up the Nile. An 
interesting example of the importance of his pioneer work is the 
fact that there has been a strong tendency to revert to the views 
which he advanced on the question of the Hittites in his early 
Oxford lectures. He was a member of the Old Testament 
Revision Company in 1874-1884 ; deputy professor of com- 
parative philology in Oirford 1876-1890 ; Hibbert Lecturer 
1887 ; Gifford Lecturer 1990-1902. . 

1 The sale was probably illo^ as it was nevw confinned ; and it 
does notappear that the earl of Warwick had ev«r had title to the land 
to convey to the company of which Fenwick was ^ent. For a 
coniectuxal explanation of the history of the Warwick patent sec 
Polfet Morgan, '* The Solution of an Old Historic Mystery," in the 
Mogaeino of History for July, Aiigast, September and October igoo. 
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Of his numerous publications the foUowing are of. special im- 
portance : — Assyrian Grammar for ComparaHvs Purposes (xli72) ; 
Principles of Comparative Philology (1874} I Babylonian Literature 
(1877) ; Introduction to the Science of Lmguage (1879) ; Monuments 
of the Hittites (1881) ; Herodotus i.~iii. (r883) ; Ancient Empires of 
the East (1884) ; Introduction to Esra, Nehemiah and Esther (1885) ; 
Assyria (1885) ; Hibbert Lectures on Babylonian Religion (1887) ; 
The HMites (1889) ; Races of the Old Testament (1891) ; Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1894) ; Patrianha! 
Palestine (1895) ; The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus (1895) ; 
Early History of the Hebrews (1897) ; Israel and the Surrounding 
Nations (1898) ; Babylonians and Assyrians (1900 ) ; Egyptian and 
Babylonian Religion (1903) ; Archaeology of the Cuneifotm Inscr. 
(1907). He also contributed important articles to the 9th, loth and 
nth editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and edited a number 
of Oriental works. 

SAY£ AND SELE, WILLIAM FIENNES^ ist Viscount (1582-- 
1662), was the only son of Richard Fiennes, 7th Baron Saye and 
Sele, and was descended from James Fiennes, Lord Saye and Sele, 
who was lord chamberlain and lord treasurer under Henry VI. 
and was beheaded by the rebels under Jack Cade on the 4th of 
July 1450. Bom on the 2Sth of May 1582 Fiennes, like many of 
his family, was educated at New College, Oxford ; he succeeded 
to his father’s barony in 1613, and in parliament opposed the 
policy of James I., undergoing a brief imprisonment for objecting 
to a benevolence in 1622 ; and he showed great animus towards 
Lord Bacon. In 1624, owing probably to his temporary friend- 
ship with the duke of Buckingham, he was advanced to the rank 
of a viscount, but notwithstanding this he remained during the 
early parliaments of Charles 1 . champion of the popular cause, 
and was in Clarendon’s words “ the oracle of those who were 
called Puritans in the worst sense, and steered all their counsels 
and designs.” Afterwards his energies found a new outlet in 
helping to colonize Providence Island, and in interesting himself 
in other and similar enterprises in America. Although Saye 
resisted the levy of ship-money, he accompanied Charles on his 
march against the Scots in 1639 ^ but, with only one other peer, 
he refused to take the oath binding him to fight for the king to 
“ the utmost of my power and hazard of my life. ” Then Charles I. 
sought to win his favour by making him a privy councillor and 
master of the court of wards. When the Civil War broke out, 
however, Saye was on the committee of .safety, was made lord- 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Cheshire, and 
raising a regiment occupied Oxford. He was a member of the 
committee of both kingdoms ; was mainly responsible for passing 
the self-denying ordinance through the House of Lords ; and in 
1647 stood up for the army in its struggle with the parliament. 
In 1648, both at the treaty of Newport and elsewhere, Saye was 
anxious that Charles should come to terms, and he retired into 
private life after the execution of the king, becoming a privy 
councillor again upon the restoration of Charles II. He died at 
his residence, Broughton Castle near Banbury, on the 14th of 
April 1662. On several occasions Saye outwitted the advisers 
of Charles I. by his strict compliance with legal forms. He was 
a thorough aristocrat, and his ideas for the government of colonies | 
in America included the establishment of an hereditary aristo- i 
cracy. His eldest son James {c, 1603-1674) succeeded him as | 
2nd viscount ; other sons were the parliamentarians Nathaniel 
Fiennes {q.v,) and John Fiennes. The viscounty of Saye and 
Sele became extinct in 1781, and the barony is now held by the 
descendants of John Twisleton (d. 1682) and his wife Elizabeth 
(d. 1674), a daughter of the 2nd viscount Saybrook {q,v.) in 
Connecticut is named after Viscount Saye and Lord Brooke. 

SAVER (or Sayers), JAMES (1748-1823), English cari- 
caturist, was a native of Yarmouth, and son of a merchant 
captain. He began as clerk in an attorney’s office, and was for 
a time a member of the borough council. In 1780 the death of 
his father put him in po^ssion of a small fortune, and he came 
to London. As a political caricaturist he was a supporter of 
William Pitt His plate oi “ Carlo Khan’s triumphal entry into 
Leadenhall Street ” was allowed by C. J. Fox, against whom it 
was directed, to have damaged him severely in public opinion. 
Indeed Sayer was always at his best when attacking Fox, whose 
strongly marked features he rendered with remarkable power, 
and always so as to make them convey expressions of defiant 
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impudence or of anger. Pitt, who showed no wish to help 
literature or art in any other case, provided Sayer with a place 
as marshal of the Exchequer court. He died in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, on the 20th of April 1823. 

Sayer s " Carlo Khan " has been frequently reproduced. But he 
CM only be judged with confidence after examining the collection in 
British Museum, or other pubUc libraries. His drawings, made 
onginally with pencil on oil paper, were etched for him by the 
Brethertons. They were then sold in collections of the sire of a large 
octavo copybook, under such tides as lUustrious Heads (1794) or 
OuUines of the Opposition (1795)- Sayer left a complete gallery of 
small lull-length pictures of the public men of his time, shghtly 
caricatured. In his great plates he is uiiertor to GiUxay, and he never 
has the grace of Rowlandson, but he is less exaggerated than either, 
and nearer the truth. 

SAYERS, TOM (1826-1865), English pugilist, was bom at 
Brighton on the 25th of May 1826. By trade a bricklayer, he 
began his career as a prize fighter in 1849 ^^^^d won battle after 
battle, his single defeat being at the hands of Nat Langham in 
October 1853. In 1857 he gained the championship. His fight 
with the American, John C. Heenan, the Benicia Boy, a much 
heavier man than himself, is perhaps the most famous in the 
history of the English prize ring. It took place at Fomborough 
on the 17th of April i860 and lasted two hours and six minutes, 
thirty-seven rounds being fought. After Sayers’s right arm had 
been injured the crowd pressed into the ring and the fight was 
declared a draw. £3000 was raised by public subscription for 
Sayers, who withdrew from the ring and died on the 8th of 
November 1865. The champion was 5 ft. SJ in. in height and 
his fighting weight was under ii stone. An account of the fight 
between Sayers and Heenan is given by Frederick Locker- 
Lampson in My Confidences (1896). 

SAYRE, a borough of Bradford county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the North Branch of the Susquehanna river, about 95 m. 
(by rail) N.N.W. of Wilkcs-Barr6, and just S. of the New York 
state boundary. Pop. (1900) 5243, of whom 337 were foreign- 
bom. Sayre is served by the main line and by a branch of the 
Lehigh Valley railway, and is connected by electric railway 
with Waverly, New York, and with the adjacent borough of 
Athens, Pennsylvania (pop. in 1900, 3749), which manufactures 
furniture, carriages and wagons. Sayre, Athens, South Waverly 
and Waverly form virtually one industrial community. The 
borough of Sayre is the seat of the Robert Packer Hospital 
(1885) and has two parks. 1 1 is the trade centre of an agricultural 
and dairying region, and has metal works and other factories ; 
but its industrial importance is due primarily to the locomotive 
and car shops of the Lehigh Valley railway. It was named in 
honour of Robert Hey.sham Sayre (1824-1907), long chief- 
engineer of this railway. Sayre was settled in 1880 and was 
incorporated as a borough in 1891. 

SAYYID AHMAD KHAN, SIR (1817-1898), Mahommedan 
educationist and reformer, was bom at Delhi, India, in 1817. 
He belonged to a family which had come to India with the 
Mahommedan conquest, and had held important offices under 
the Mogul emperors. Although his im^rfect acquaintance 
with English prevented his attamment of higher office than that 
of a judge of a small cause court, he earned the title of the 
reco^ized leader of the Mahommedan community. To the 
British he rendered loyal service, and when the mutiny reached 
Bijnor in Rohilkand in May 1857 Hie British residents owed 
their lives to his courage and tact. His faithfulness to his fdigion 
was pronounced, and in 1876 he defended the cause of Islam 
in A Series of Essays on Mahommedf written in London. He 
used these advantages to act as interpreter between the Mahom- 
medans and their rulers, and to rouse his co-religionists to a 
sense of the benefits of modem education. The task was no 
Kght one ; for during the first half of the 19th century the 
Mahommedans had kept themselves aloof from English loca- 
tion, and therefore from taking their proper part in the British 
adminiattation, being contentiMo study Persian Afid Arabic 
in their own mosques. Sayyid Ahmad set himself to alter their 
resolution. He established a translation society, which became 
the Scientific Society of AHgarh. He wrote letters from Englahd 
to draw the hearts of the East to the West. In 1873 he founded 
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the Mafaommedan Anglo^Oriental College at Aligarh, and raised 
funds for the buildings of which Lord Lytton laid the foundation- 
stone. He stimulated a similar movement elsewhere, and among 
other cities Karachi, Bombay and Hyderabad caught the 
infection of his spirit. Thus he effected a revolution in the 
attitude of Mahommedans towards modem education. He was 
made K.C.S.I., and became a member of the lepslative councils 
of India and Allahabad, and of the education commission. 
He died at Aligarh on the 2nd of March 1898. 

See Lieut. 'Colonel G. F. 1 . Graham, T/te Life and Work of Sir 
Saiyad Ahmed Khan (1885). (W. L.-W.) 

BBEITLA (anc. Sufetula), a ruined city of Tunisia, 66 m. 
S.W. of Kairawan. Long buried beneath the sand, this is the 
most beautiful and extensive of the Komun cities in the regency. 
It stand.s at the foot of a hill by a river, here perennial, but at 
a short distance beyond lust in the sands. The chief ruin is 
a rectangular walled enclosure, 238 ft. by 198 ft., known as the 
Hieron, having three small and one large entrance. The great 
gateway is a fine monumental arch in fair preservation, with 
an inscription to Antoninus Pius. Facing the arch, within the 
Hieron, their rear walls forming one side of tlie enclosure, are 
three temples, connected with one another by arches, and forming 
one design. The length of the entire fa<;ade is 1 1 8 ft. The principal 
chamber of the central temple, which is of the Composite order, 
is 44 ft. long ; those of the side temples, in the Corinthian style, 
are smaller. The walls of the middle temple are ornamented 
with engaged columns ; those of the other buildings with pilasters. 
The porticos have fallen, and their broken monolithic columns, 
with fragments of cornices and other masonry, lie piled within 
the enclosure, which is still partly paved. (In 1901 a violent 
storm further damaged the temples and forced the gateway out of 
the perpendicular. J The other ruins include a triumphal arch of 
Constantine, a still serviceable bridge and a square keep or 
tower of late date. 

The early luatory of Sufetula is preserved only in certain inscrip- 
tions. Under Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius it appears to have been 
a flourishintf city, the disftrict, now desolate, being tlion very fertile 
and covered wim lores ta of olives. It was partly rebuilt during the 
Byxantlne occupation and became a centre of Christianity. At Uie 
time of the Arab invasion it was the capital of the exarch Grtgorius, 
and outside Its walls the battle was fought in which he was slain ; 
his daughter, who is said by the Arab historians to have fought by 
tee side of father, became the wife of one of the Arab leaders. 
The invaders besieged, captured and sacked Sufetula, and it is not 
afterwards mentioned in history. It was not until the close of the 19th 
century that the ruins were thoroughly examined by French savants. 

See A. Graham, Roman Afnca ^p)ndon, 1902) ; Sir R. L. Playfair, 
Trauali in th§ Footsteps of Bruce (I^ndon, 1877). 

8GABBARD, the sheath of a sword. The early forms of the 
word given in the Ptompiarium parvulorum are scauberk, 
scaubert or scauberd. The termination is certainly from the 
Teutonic bergertf to protect, as seen in “ hauberk/’ “ hawberk ” 
(f.f. halsberg)t literally a protection for the neck and shoulders, 
hence the long tunic of mail ” .of the 12th century (see Arms 
AND Armour). The ffrst part is doubtful ; Skeat takes it as 
repreeentipg the 0 . Fr. escaU, mod. icaille^ shell, Ger. Schale ^ 
the word would therefore mean an outer sheath or shell that 
covers or protects. 

SOABBUBO, or ScAPPUNG, in building, the process of reducing 
a stone to^ a rough square by the axe or hammer ; in Kent 
the ragrstoae masons call this knobbling (see Masonry). 

SOAAIBS^ or Itch, a skin disease due to an animal parasite, 
the SmcofdM (see Mite), which burrows under the 

epidermis at any part of the body, but hardly ever in the face 
or Bca^ of adulta ; it usually begins at the clefts of the fingers, 
where 4 tS: presence may be inferred from several scattered piipples, 
which will probably have been tom at their summits by. the 
scratching of Uie patient, or have been otherwise converted into 
vesicles or^nistules. The remedy is soap and water, and sulphur 
ointment. 

SOABVOLAf the name of a famous family of ancient Rome, 
the most important members of which were 

X. Gaios Muaus Scarvola, r ksgendaiy hero, who volunteered 
to assassinate Lars Porsena when he was besieging Rome, 
his way through the enemy^s lines to the royal tent, 


but not knowing Porsena by sight, he slew his secretary by 
mistake. Before the royal tribunal Mucius declared that he 
was one of 300 noble youths who had sworn to take the king’s 
life, and that he had been chosen by lot to make the attempt 
first. Threatened with death or torture, Mucius thrust his 
right hand into the fire blazing upon on altar, and held it there 
until it was consumed. The king, deeply impressed and dreading 
a further attempt upon his life, ordered Mucius to be liberated, 
made peace with the Romans and withdrew his forces. Mucius 
was rewarded with a grant of land beyond the Tiber, known as 
the “ Mucia Praia ” in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and received the name of Scaevola (“ left-handed ”). Dionysius 
says nothing of the incident of the fire, and attributes Porsena's 
alarm partly to the loss of a band of marauders in an ambuscade. 
The story is presumably an attempt to explain the name Scaevola, 
coloured by national and family vanity (Livy ii. 12 ; Dion. 
Halic. y. 27-30). The Mucius of the legend is described as 
a patrician ; the following were undoubtedly plebeians. 

2. Publius Mucius Scaevola, Roman orator and jurist, 
consul 133 B.c. during the time of the Gracchan disturbances. 
He was not opposed to moderate reforms, and refused to use 
violence against Tiberius Gracchus, although called upon in 
the senate “ to protect the state and put down the tyrant.’' 
After the murder of Ciracchus, however, he expressed his approval 
of the act. He was an opponent of the younger Scipio Africanus, 
for which he was attacked by the satirist Lucilius (Persius 
i. 115 ; Juvenal i. 154). In 130 he succeeded his brother 
Mucianus as pontifex maximus. During his tenure of office 
he published a digest in 80 books of the official annals kept by 
himself and his predecessors, which were afterwards discontinued 
as unnecessary, their place being taken by the works of private 
annalists. He was chiefly distinguished for his knowledge of 
law, which he held to be indispensable to a successful pontifex. 
Cicero frequently mentions him as a lawyer of repute, and he 
is cited several times by the jurists whose works were used in 
the compilation of the Digest. He was also a famous player at 
ball and the game called Duodecim Scripta ; after he had lost 
a game, he was able to recall the moves and throws in their 
order. ^ 

Sec* A. H. J. Greenidge, History of Rome. 

3. Quintus Mucius Scaevola, son of (2), usually called 
“ Pontifex Maximus,” to distinguish him from (4), consul in 
95 B.c, with his friend L. Licinius Crassus the orator. He and 
his colleague brought forward the lex hicinia Mucia de civibus 
regundis, whereby any non-burgess who was convicted of having 
usurped the rights of citizenship was to be expelled from Rome, 
and any non-burgess was forbidden under pain of a heavj' 
penalty to apply for the citizenship. Its object was undoubtedly 
to purify the elections and to prevent the undue influence of the 
Italians in the comitia. The indignation aroused by it was one 
of the chief causes of the Social War (see Mommsen’s Hist, of 
Rome). After his consulship Scaevola was governor of^ the 
province of Asia, in which capacity he distinguished himself 
by his just dealing and his severe measures against the un- 
scrupulous farmers of taxes (publicani). The latter, finding 
themselves unable to touch Mucius, attacked him in the person 
of his legate, Publius Rutilius Rufus {q.v.). In honour of his 
memory the Greeks of Asia set aside a day for the celebration 
of festivities and games called Mucia. He was subsequently 
appointed Pontifex MOximus, and, in accordance with a custom 
that had prevailed since the first plebeian appointment to that 
office (about 150 years before), was always ready to give gratuit- 
ous legal advice. His antechamber was thronged, and even the 
chief men of the state and such distinguished orators as Servius 
Sulpkius consulted him. He kept a firm hand over the priestly 
coll^^ and insisted upon the strict observance of definite 
regulations, although he was no means bigoted in his views. 
He held that there were two kinds of religion, philosophical and 
traditional. The second was to be prefeim for the sake of the 
unreasoning multitude, who ought to be taught to set a higher 

>«^8ome authorities hold teat Qnintitian {Jnst. Orat. xi, 2, 38) refers 
to Scaevola (3).^ 
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value upon the gods, while people of intellect had no need of 
rehgion at all. He was proscribed by the Marian party, and in 
82, when the younger Marius, after his defeat by Sulla at Sacri- 
portus, gave orders for the evacuation of Rome and the massacre 
of the chief men of the opposite party, Scaevola, while attempting 
to reconcile the opposing factions, was slain at the altar of Vesta 
and his body thrown into the Tiber. He had already escaped an 
attempt made upon his life by Gaius Fimbria at the funeral of 
the elder Marius in 86. 

Scaevola was the founder of the scientific study of Roman law 
and the author of a systematic treatise on the subject, in eighteen 
books, frequently quoted and followed by subsequent writers. It 
was a compilation of legislative enactments, judicial precedents and 
authorities, from older collections, partly also from oral tradition. 
A small handbook called "Opoi {DgfitittioHs) is the oldest work from 
which any excerpts are made in the Digest, and tlie first example of a 
special kind of judicial literature {hbrt definitionum or regularum). 
It consisted of short rules of law and exjjlanations of legal terms aiul 
phrases. A number of speeches by him, praised by Cicero for tlieir 
elegance of diction, were in existence in ancient times. 

4. Quintus Muaus Sc^vola ( c . 159-88 b.c.), uncle of (3), 
from whom he is distinguished by the appellation of “ Augur.” 
He was instructed in law by his father, and in philosophy by the 
famous Stoic Panaetius of Rhodes. In 121 he was governor of 
Asia. Accused of extortion on hi.s return, he defended himself 
and, though no orator, secured his acquittal by his legal know- 
ledge and common sense. In 117 he was consul. He did not 
take a prominent part in the Senate, but his brief, unpolished 
remarks sometimes made a great impression. He was a great 
iiLitliority on law, and at an advanced age he gave instruction 
to Cicero and Atticus. He had a high appreciation of Marius, 
and when Sulla assembled the senate, to obtain from it a declara- 
tion that Marius was the enemy of his country, Scaevola refused 
his assent. He married Laelia (the daughter of Gaius Laelius, 
the friend of the younger Scipio), by whom he had a son and two 
daughters, one of whom became the wife of Licinius Oassus the 
orator. Scaevola is one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s De 
aratnre, De amicitia and De repMica. 

For the legal importance of the Scaevolas, see A. Schneider, Die 
drei Scaevola Ciceros (Munich, 1879), with full references to ancient 
and modem authorities. 

SCAFELL (pronounced and sometimes written Scaw Fell), a 
mountain of Cumberland, England, in the Lake District. The 
name is specially applied to the southern point (3162 ft. in height) 
of a certain range or mass, but Scafell Pike, separated from 
Scafell by the steep narrow ridge of Mickledore, is the highest 
point in England (3210 ft.). The ridge continues N.E. to 
Great End (2984 ft.), which falls abruptly to a flat terrace, on 
which lies Sprinkling Tarn. The terrace is traversed by the path 
between Sty Head Pass (1600 ft.) and Esk Hause (2490 ft.). 
The range thus defined may be termed the Scafell mass. North- 
west from the Pike the lesser height of Lingmell (2649 ^t.) is 
thrown out like a bastion, and the steep flank of the range, 
scored with tlie deep gully of Piers Gill, sweeps down to the 
head of Wasdale. On the east an even steeper wall, with splendid 
crags, falls to Eskdale. Above Mickledore ridge Scafell rises 
nearly sheer, the rock scored with bold clefts ; here arc some 
of the ascents most in favour with the mountaineers. Some of 
these tax climbers to the utmost ; and the mountain has been 
the scene of several accidents. 

SCAFFOLD, Scaffolding (from the 0 , Fr. escafauty originally 
escafoliy modem echafaud, a corruption of the Italian or Spanish 
catafalco, a platform, especially a canopy over a bier, a cata- 
falque ; this word is composed of O. Span, catar, 0 , Ital. catare, 
to view, Lat. captare, to watch, observe, and balco, balcony), 
properly a platform or st^e, particularly one of a temporary 
character erected for viewing or displaying some spectacle, and 
hence applied to the raised structure on which the execution of 
a criminal or condemned person is carried out. (Sec Capital 
PuNisHtHBNT, &c.). The word “ scaffold ” or “ scaffolding ” is 
used in a technical sense of an obstruction formed in a blast 
furnace by the fitting together of lumps which form a com- 
paratively solid skeleton mass inside the furnace, preventing the 
charge from descending properly. The mbst general modem | 


application of the word, however, is, in building, to the tem- 
porary structure of platforms erected or suspended at convenient 
heights to afford workmen easy access to their work. Such 
scaffolds may be divided into four principal classes — bricklayers^ 
scaffolds, masons’ scaffolds, gantries and derrick towers or 
sti^s. The first two are constructed with upright and horizontal 
poles lashed together. Gantries and demcks are built up of 
squared timber, and the different members are connected by 
iron bolts and dogs. 

The bricklayers’ scaffold is constructed of standards, ledgers 
and putlogs, and the connexions arc made with lashings of rope, 
though wire ropes or chains are sometimes used. The 
standards are a scries of upright fir poles 30 to 50 ft. 
in length, either (i) sunk about 2 ft. into the ground, 

(2) fixed in barrels filled with earth lightly rammed, 

(3) pla.ced upon a sole plate ” of timber with a square formed 
of small fillets of wood round the base to prevent movement. 
The standards are placed 6 to 9 ft. apart, and about 5 ft. away 
from the building. At every 5 ft. ledgers are tied to the standards 
to support the putlogs, which in turn support the platform 
of planks. The ledgers are poles lashed horizontally to the 
standards ; upon these, putlogs, usually of birch wood 3 in. 
square in section, are laid about 3 or 4 ft. apart, with one end 
resting on the ledger and the other in a recess in the wall. The 
outer end should be lashed to the ledger. Boards are then laid 
upon these putlogs parallel with the face of the wall. Two 
thicknesses of boards are laid when the work is heavy. If the 
scaffold is erected in an exposed position or is more than 30 ft. 
high, it should be stiffened by cross braces of poles running 
diagonally across the face of the structure and firmly lashed to 
all the main timbers touched. Ties should also be taken back 
from the face of the scaffold through apertures in the walls of 
the building and firmly secured. These ties should be connected 
with every fourth standard and start at a height between 20 
and 30 ft. from the ground. Instead of, or in addition to, these 
ties light shores may he taken from the face of the scaffold out- 
wards from the building. As the work is carried up the boarding 
and many of the putlogs are removed to the stage above, some 
putlogs, however, being left tied lo the lower ledgers to stiffen 
the scaffold. In the case of thick walls a scaffold is required 
inside as well as outside the building, and when this is the case 
the two structures are tied together and stiffened by short 
connecting poles through the window and door openings. 

The mason requires an independent scaffold. He cannot rest 
the inner ends of his putlogs in the wall as the bricklayer does, 
for this would disfigure the stonework, so he erects 
another and parallel framework of standards and 
ledgers within a few inches of the wall-face upon which 
to support them. The two portions are tied together with cross 
braces, and the whole of the limbering is made capable of taking 
heavier weights than are required in 3 ic case of the bricklayer. 

! Scaffolding pole.s are of Northern pine obtained chiefly from the 
Baltic ports. They consist of small trees up to 30 to 40 ft. long and 
of not more than 9 in. in diameter. They are sold with 
the bark on, but Uiis should be removed before use. ^***"^« 
Such material forms the standards and ledgers. The putlogs are 
usually pieces of birch from 3 to 4 in. square in section, and 5 to 6 ft. 
long. In order to have the fibres uncut they should be split, not 
sawn. Scaffold boards are made in 8- to 12 -ft. lengths, 7 or 9 m. wide, 
and if in. or 2 in. thick. They should be of yellow deal, but ^ey are 
more often cut from spruce. The comers are cut off and the ends 
bound with stout hoop-iron to prevent splitting. The cords used for 
lashing are made of jute and hemp fibre. The best and strongest 
cords are those of White Manilla hemp. The fibres for scaffold cords 
are often dipped in hot tar before being made up into rope. The 
ropes generally used by the scaffolder are either " shroud laid," 
having three strands of fibres wound tightly around a core, or " three 
strand," which are similar but without a core. 

The erection of scaffolding demands nersik and physical strength, 
as well as skill and discretion. The timbers near the ground are 
fixed by hand labour alone : the poles are raised - 

by pulley fluid rope. The wedgljjit used for tightening 
cordage are driven in between the j^le and the rope, ^ey should 
be of Oak or other hard wood, about 12 in. long and semidreular in 
cross section, and should taper off Irom one end to the other. Practic- 
ally the only tool used by the scaffolder is bis hatchet, made with a 
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iiammer*liead lor driving spikes and wedges ; the wood^ ^n^e he 
oiten uses as a lover to tighten knots and cords. Scanolds should 
not be too heavUy loaded, and the weight of materials should be 
distributed as much as possible. This applies esp^iaUy to brick- 
layers' scaffolds, for heavy concentrated loads, even if not sufficient to 
cause the scaffold to fail, tend to iniure the brickwork. 

In Scotland and the north of Lugland much work is done from 
inside by means of platformb of boards placed upon the floor joists. 
When the work gets so advanced that it cannot be reached from the 
floor, tresthM and platform.s are used. For executing special external 
features, such as stout- carving or plaster moulding, a scaffold will 
be thrown out on cantilevers projecting through openings in the wall 
and tied down inside the building. The materials are u.suaUy hoisted 
by derrick cranes. 

Gantry is the term applied to a staging of squared timber 
used for the easy transmission of heavy material. 1 he name has, 
however, come to be used generally for strong staging.s 
asatriM. gquayed timber whether used for moving loads or not. 
Taking the general meaning of the term, gantries may be divided 
into three classes: (i) Gantries supporting a traveller; (2) 
Travelling gantries, in which the whole stage moves along rails 
placed on the ground ; (3) Elevated platforms which serve as a 
base upon which to erect pole scaffolding. 

A gantry to support a traveller (fig. 1) consists of two sets ot 
framing placed at a convenient distance apart, say 8 ft. or more, 
and standing independently of each other. These frames consist 
of standards or uprights standing upon a sleeper or sill resting in 
a continuous line upon the ground. The tops of the standards 
are levelled to receive the head or runner. Struts are taken 
from cleats fixed at a convenient point in the sides of the 
standard.s, and meet in pairs under the middle of the head ; 
sometimes a straining-piece is introduced between them. Struts 
are also taken outwards from the uprights and bedded on 
foot-blocks or bolted to small piles driven into the ground. The 
space between the two frames must be kept free from struts and 
tics of any description so as to leave a free passage for the 
material while being lifted and moved. The different members 
are connected by iron dogs and bolts ; dogs are used wherever 
possible, as they form a strong connexion and do not spoil the 


6 to 13 in. squared in section, and the heads and sills are of 
similar size ; the struts and braces are usually somewhat smaller. 
The traveller consists usually of two wood girders trussed with 
iron rods and mounted on ffanged wheels so as to run along the 
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wood for other piixpoaes as bolt-holes do. They should be placed 
on both sides of the timbers to be connected. The size of the 
timbers varies according to the height of the structure and the 
weight intended to be carried. The standards may be from 


Fig. 3. 

rails fixed to the head-piece. Along each girder also, a rail is 
provided upon which moves the hoisting gear ; this is worked 
either by hand or steam power. The ends of 
the rails are turned up to form a stop for the 
traveller or crab. 

A travelling gantry (fig. 2) runs along rails 
placed on the ground, and consists of two strong 
trusses braced and bolted together and support- 
ing the two trussed girders which take the crab- 
winch. The latter is mounted on wheels, and 
by simple gearing is caused to run along the 
rails fixed on the upper side of the girders. 1 his 
i.s a most useful form oi gantry, and requires a 
very small amount of timber for its construc- 
tion. The travelling frame is, however, very 
heavy, and such an apparatus is usually fitted 
with a steam winch, the power from which, 
besides lifting the materials, can also be applied 
to move the traveller. Gantries built on this 
principle have been used successfully in building 
or repairing lofty and wide-spanned steel or other 
roofs. After the collapse of the steel " bow- 
string ” roof of Charing Cross station (London) 
in December 1905, huge travelling gantries run- 
ning along rails laid upon the station platforms 
were employed, and these provided an efficient 
and economical means of access to the damaged 
portions; as section by section the work was 
removed the gantries were shifted along to the 
next bay. These gantries were 60 ft. in height. 
One, used to strip and remove the coverings of 
the roof, was 3a ft. deep, weighed 200 tons and 
moved upon 24 steel flanged wheels ; the other, 
40 ft. deep and with 32 wheels, weighed 250 tons 
and was used to tsdee down riie structural steel 
work of the roof. Four cranes were erected upon 
the staging to lower the material as it was 
removed. The amount of timber used in these 
gantries was 22,406 cubic ft. 

In the erection of the Williamsburg Bridge over 
East river, New York, for which 19,000 tons of stwl were used, 
** ixamed rimbei falsework " was built up of squared timber to a height 
of koo ft. and 90 ft wideat the top. The ew was 355 ft. The^timber- 
iniL-was in three storeys or stages, and each befit had 8 vertical ^d 
4 Uttering post*. The bents were *6 ft apart and were connected 
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at the top by 10 lines of 12-in. by 14-in. stringers, and the lower 
sills were 12 in. square. The cross braces were 8 by 10 in. and 6 by 
12 ill. The vertical standards or posts rested on sills, and under each 
one also at its base was a tim^r foundation 4 ft. square. Two 
travelling gantry towers, 22 ft. by 25 ft. and 40 ft. high, mounted on 
double-flanged wheels, ran on rails at the top of the falsework and 
carried long derrick booms fitted with pulleys for raising the materials 
necesspTy for the bridge. Inside the cranes they earned cars with 
the power plant, gasoline task, water tanks and air compressor and 
apparatus for the pneumatic riveting hammers. 

“ Elevated platforms " are generally used in conducting building 
operations in towns where the importance of the traffic renders it 
necessary to keep the footway clear. They consist of two seta of 
standards, sill and head, one set being erected close to the building 
and the other about 8 or 10 ft. away. These stages are formed of 
square tim^r, framed and braced in a similar manner to gantries 
designed to support a traveller, but, instead of external shores or 
braces the uprights are braced across to each other, care being taken 
to fix the braces at such a height as to allow free passage beneath 
them. Joists are placed across from head to head, and a double 
layer of scaffold boards is laid to form the floor, the double thickness 
being necessary to prevent materials dropping through the joints 
upon the heads of passers-by. When the gantry abuts on the road, a 
heavy timber fender splayed at each end should be placed so as to 
ward off the traffic. Sometimes the scaffold is carried up several 
stages in tliis way and is then called “ staging," but more often the 
gantry consists of only one stage and fonns the foundation upon 
which light pole or other scaffolding is erected. At the level of the 
platform a fanguard is often thrown out for a distance of about 
6 ft. or more and closely boarded to protect the public from falling 
materials and the workmen from accident. 

Derrick “ gantries ” or “ towers ” (fig. 3) are skeleton towers 
of timber erected in a central position on a site to support 
a platform at such a height as to enable an electric 
?ow€n, steam power derrick crane placed upon it to clear 
the highest portions of the building. The crane 
revolves upon a base through nearly three parts of the circum- 
ference of a circle, and in addition to this the jib of the crane is 
capable of an up and down ” motion which enables it to 
command any spot within a radius of three-quarters of the length 
of the jib. For a single crane, a derrick tower with three legs is 
built, and the crane is placed over one of these, stayed back to 
the other two and then counterbalanced by heavy weights. 
Each leg is usually from 6 ft. to 10 ft. square on plan, the “ king ” 
leg (that is, the leg supporting the crane) being larger than the 
“ queen ” legs. The three legs are placed from 20 to 30 ft. apart 
in the form of an equilateral or isosceles triangle. When two 
cranes are used, as is the case when important operations are to 
be conducted over the entire area of a circle, a four-legged square 
derrick tower is constructed, and a crane set upon a platform 
over each of two opposite legs. The ground upon which it is 
proposed to erect the towers must be well chosen for its solidity, 
and often requires to be well rammed. The foundation usually 
consists of a platform of 9-in. by 3-in. deals under each leg. The 
corner posts may be of three 9-in. by 3-in. deals bolted together, 
• but those for the king leg may advantageously be larger. 
ITiey are connected at every 8 or 10 ft. of their height by means 
of cross pieces or transoms from 9 by 3 in. to 9 by 6 in. in size, 
and each bay thus formed is filled in on all four sides with diagonal 
bracing of the same or slightly smaller timber. Up the centre 
of the king leg, from the Iwttom to the top, is carried an extra 
standard of timber to take the weight of the crane. It may be a 
balk of whole timber, 12 or 14 in. square, or may consist of deals 
bolted together up to 16 in. square. ITiis central standard must 
be well braced and strutted from the four comers to prevent any 
tendency to bending. 

When the towers have reached the desired height the king leg is 
connected to each of the queen legs by a truss^ girder, the ^o 
queen legs may be connected with each other either by a similar 
trussed girder or by a single balk of timber which can be supjwrted 
l>y struts if the span is considerable. For the connecting prders 
a balk of timber reaching from king to queen legs is placed on each of 
the two topmost transoms, which may be from 4 to 8 ft. apart, the 
depth of the top bays often being modified to the required depth of 
the connectfhg beams. Upright struts are fixed at intervals of about 

5 ft. between the two balks, which are also connected by long iron 
bolts Eind cross braces filled into each bay. The top balks project 

6 or 10 ft. beyond the king leg and form the support for a working 
platform of deals. Struts are thrown out from the sides of toe leg 
to support toe ends of the balks. Upon the platform are laid two 
" sleepers " of balk timber extending from beneath the bed of the 


crane and passing over the centre of each queen leg. The " m^st,'* 
a vertical member composed either of a single timber or two pieces 
strutted and braced, is erected upon the revolving crane bed, and the 
" jib," which is similar in construction to the mast, is attached to 
the base of the latter by a pivoted hinge. The jib is raised and 
lowered by a rope fixed near the end of tiie jib and running to the 
engine by way ol a pulley wheel at the top of the mast. The rope or 
chain used for lifting the materials passes over a pulley at the end 
of the jib and thence to the winch over a pulley at the top of the 
mast. In the operation of lifting it is obvious that a great strain is 
ut upon toe mast and a considerable overturning force is exerted 
y the leverage of the weight lifted at tiic end of the jib. To counter- 
b^nce this, two timber " stays " or " guys " are taken from toe 
mast head, one to the centre of each queen leg, and there secured. 
From these points two heavy chains are taken down the centre of 
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each queen leg and anchored to the platform at their bases, which 
are each loaded with a quantity of bricks, stone or other heavy 
material equal in weight to at least twice any load to be lifted by the 
crane. A coupling screw link should be provided m the length of 
each anchor chain so that it may be kept at a proper tension, for if 
allowed to get slack a sudden jerk might cau^ it to snap. The 
coupling screws should be placed in an accessible place near the 
ground, where they may easily be seen and tiglitened when necessary. 
The legs of the structure should be cross braced with each Other, 
either by ties of steel bars with t^htoning screws, or, as Is more usual, 
with scaffold-pole or squared timber-braces cro.s.sing each other at 
right angles and lashed or bolted to the framework. 

In the^ase of a three-towered it is nece.ssary to ballast only 

the two queen legs. The weightihg‘6f the king leg, as is Sometimes 
done, is quite unnecessary, and even injurious, for in soft or moder- 
ately hard ground the added weight combined with that of the crane 
engine ana load may caqse a serious settlement. With a square 
gant^ having four legs, all four shbuld be weighed, and in calculating 
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tiie ballast necessary for the crane towers the weight of the en^^e 
■ finnirf be considered. Access to the platform is obtained by ladaers 
fixed either inside or outside one of the queen legs. With the ex* 
ception of the bboards forming the working platform, which are 
usually spiked down, the timbers of a tower gantry should all be 
connected by screw bolts and nuts. 

Swinging scaffolds are useful for executing light r^airs to a 
building. Perhaps the simplest form of swingii^ scafEold is the 
rniffrt ** boatswain’s boat,” so called from its being chiefly 
used for the painting or examination of the sides of 
•wlagla^ ships, but it is dangerous to work from and a light wind 
•***^’^*’ will cause it to swing to and fro, and owing to the 
extremely awkward position occupied by the workman there is 
difficulty in doing good work from it. A better, safer and more 
comfortable arrangement, the “ painter’s boat ” 4), is 

suspended by blocks and falls from two cantilever jibs ” fixed 

in the upper part 
of the building. 
The positions of 
the jibs are 
altered as re- 
quired. The ends 
of the suspen- 
sion ropes are 
fastened securely 
to the cradle, 
ou«»pfcnd<d ertadig- or bofli* by altering 

Yjq . their length the 

* workmen can ad- 

just it to the i>roper height for working. These boats are usually 
constructed with a framework of iron and fitted with edge boards 
and guard roils all round. Like the ” boatswain’s boat ” they 
sway considerably in the wind. 

An improved form of cradle has been patented which is swung 
on block runners working along a tight wire cable stretched 
between two jibs. Block tackle is used to raise or lower the 
cradle, and horizontal movement also is obtained by light guy 
lines working over pulleys at the jibs and secured to the tops 
of the suspension ropes. All adjustments can be made from 
the cradle with perfect safety. The guy lines steady the boat 
to some extent and prevent it from swinging in the wind. 



Tall chimney shafts may be erected by internal scaffolding only, 
or by a combination of external and internal staging. The latter 
Tinf ft ifif often adopted when the lower part of the shaft 

is designed with ornamental brickwork, string courses, 
cSmmmva. important that this work should be 

carefully finished. An external scaffold is therefore carried 
up until plain work not more than 2 or 2^ bricks thick is reached, 
when the remainder can be completed by “ overhand ” work from 
an internal scaffold. The offsets made in the brickwork on the inside 
are used to support the timbering. For the repair of tall chimneys, 
light ladders are erected one above the other by a steeplejack ana 
his assistants, each being lashed to the one below it and secured to 
the brickwork by dog-hooks driven in the joints. When the top 
of the chimney is reached balk timbers are raised by pulleys and 
laid across the top. From these are swung cradles from which the 
defective work is made good. If the work or weatlier demand a more 
stable scaffold, a l^ht but strong framework of putlogs held together 
with iron bolts is fixed on each side of the shaft with iron holdfasts, 
and a platform of boards is laid upon them. For circular chimneys 
pieces of timber cut to a curve to fit the brickwork are clamped with 
iron to the putlogs to from bending when me bolts 

connecting me two frames ||mi|wed up. 


In England, the FactorMBWArkshop Act of 1901 empowers 
the secretary of state to!imp regulations respecting any 
... dangerous “ machmery, plant, process, or descrip- 
** tion oyn^ual labour.” No regulations affecting the 
building made, however, but a memorandum 

was issued inJpBfcy the Home Office with the following 
suggestions foii^^B^vention of scaffold accidents 

I. All working plffiorms above the height of 10 ft., taken from the 
adjacent ground level, should, before employment takes place 
thCTeon, }jgy^vided throughout their entire length, on the outside 

^ (aj WBBrigwd rail fixed at a height of 3 ft. 6 in, above the 
stVoId boards. Openings may be left for workmen to 
laAd from the ladders and for the landing of materials ; 


(fi) with boards fixed so that their bottom edges are resting on 
or abutting to the scaffold boards. The boards so fixed 
should rise above the working platform not less than 7 ins. 
Openings may be left for the landing of the workmen from 
the ladaers. 

2. All “ runs or similar means of communication between 
different portions of a scaffold or building should be not less th^ 

18 in. wide. If composed of two or more boards ^ey should be 
fastened together in such a manner as to^prevent unequu sagging. 

3. Scaffold boards forming part of a working platform should be 
supported at each end by a putlog, and should not project more than 
6 in. beyond it unless lapped by another board, which should rest 
partly on or over the same putlog and partly upon putlogs other than 
those upon which the supported board rests. 

In such cases where we scaffold boards rest upon brackets, the 
foregoing suggestion should read as if the word bracket replaced the 
word putlog. 

N,B. Experiments have shown that a board with not more than 
a 6 ill. projection over a putlog can be considered safe from trapping 
or tilting. 

4. Ail supports to centring should be carried from a solid founda- 
tion. 

5. In places where the scaffolding has been sublet to a contractor, 
the employer should satisfy himsell, before allowing work to proceed 
thereon, that the foregoing suggestions have been complied with, 
and that the material used in the construction of the scaffold is 
sound. 

See J. F. Hurst, Tredgold's Carpentry ; A. G. H. Thatcher, 
Scaffolding. (J. Bt.) 

SCALA NUOVA (Turk. Kusk-Adast), also known as New 
Ephesus, a well-protected harbour on the west coast of Asia 
Minor in the vilayet of Aidin, opposite Samos. The site of the 
ancient Marathesmm is close by on the S. It is connected with 
the railway station of Ayassoluk by a diligence service. Before 
the opening of the Smyma-Aidin railway its roadstead was 
frequented by vessels trading with the Anatolian coast, and 
it has often been proposed to connect it with the railway system 
by a branch line, and thus enable it to compete with Smyrna. 

In the absence of this the town is rapidly on the decline. 
The population is not over 7000. The trade is of merely local 
interest. (D. g. H.) 

SCALD, an ancient Scandinavian bard w^ho recited or sang at 
feasts compositions in honour of chiefs and famous men and their 
deeds. This word represents the Icel. skdld, Dan. skald, Swed. 
skjald, the regular term for a poet. Authorities differ as to its 
derivation. It seems certain that the word was originally 
derogatory in sense ; some connect it with skdlda, a pole, on 
which libels were cut. Others, e.g. Skeat, refer it to Swed. skalla, 
Icel. skjalla, to make a loud noise or clatter, and take the original 
sense to have been a “ loud talker.” This would link the word 
with “ scold,” to rail at, find fault with, which is formed from 
Dutch schold, past tense of scheldan, cf. Ger. schelten, in the same 
sense. 

Of different origin is the verb " scald," to burn or injure the skin 
or fle.sh by hot liquid or steam (see Burns and Scalds) ; also to 
cleanse an object, or to remove hair, bristles, feathers &c., from an • 
animal, by exposure to moist heat, such as boiling water, steam, &c. 
This word is derived from the O. Fr. escalder, eschauder, mod. 
4 chauder, Lat. excaldare, to wash with hot water {caldus, calidus, hot). 

SCALE (x) A small thin flake, plate or shell. The word in 
0. Eng. is sceale, so bean-sceale, ^e husk or pod of a bean ; 
cognate forms are found in Ger. Schale, O.H.G. Scale, from 
wiuch the 0 . Fr. escale, modem icede, is borrowed. The ultimate 
root is seen in the closely allied “ shell,” and also in skull, scalp, 
shale and skill, and means to peel off, separate, divide. The 
word is used specifically (i) in botany, of the rudimentary flake- 
like leaf forming the covering of the leaf-buds of deciduous trees 
and of the bracts of the cone in conifers ; (2) in zoology, of the 
fiat, hard structures of the epidermis or exoskeleton in fishes, 
reptiles. Thus in ichthyology t^ various types of scales are 
classed as cycloid (Gr. KVKXoq, circle), where the growth is in 
layers, equally from the anterior and posterior edges ; ctenoid 
(Gr. tfTT)v, comb), where the posterior edge is toothed ; ganoid 
(Cr. vavov, shining), with a h^d enamell^ surface and usually 
rhomooidal in shape, and placoid (Gr. irAof, tablet), as ixi the 
ossified papillae of riie cutis of the shaiic. In reptiles the term 
is .applied to the structures which form the covering of the true 
reptiles, snakes and lizards. In entomology the downy covering 
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of the wings of Jepkfoptera consists of minute scales, really modi* 
fications of hairs, covered with hne lines, giving the bright colours. 
Another form in 0 . £ng. scale is found glossing the Lat. lanXf 
flat bowl or dish, and is t£us used of the dishes or cups of a balance 
(bilanx), the instrument itself being also called “ scales.’* 

2. Properly a ladder, flight of steps, now only used in the 
derived “ scaling ladder.” The word is derived from the Lat. 
scala (originally scandla, from scandere to climb). There are 
many transferred senses of the word, e.g. the distinguishing marks 
for purposes of measurement on a rule or other measuring 
instrument j hence a graduated measure or a system of pro- 
portional measurement or numeration, and particularly, in 
music, a series of tones at definite standard intervals (see Har- 
mony, Musical Notation). 

SCALE INSECT, a name given to insects belonging to the 
family Coccidae of the homopterous division of tlie Hemiptera 
and deriving their name from the formation by the females of a 
waxy secretion which often hardens into a protective scale 
beneath which the insects live. Honey-dew, a sweet sticky 
substance is also secreted by some members of the family. The 
females are always wingless, but are provided with antennae, 
legs and well-developed mouth-parts. In some cases these 
organs are retained, in some they are lost in the encysted con- 
dition. The males, on the contrary, although sometimes wingless, 
are, as a rule, provided with a pair of large forewings and greatly 
reduced hindwings ; their antennae and legs are longer than in 
the other sex, but the mouth-parts are reduced and functionless 
(see Economic Entomology), 

SCALIGER, the Latinized name of the great Della Scala 
family (see Verona). It has also been borne by two scholars 
of extraordinary eminence. 

1. Julius Ca.esar Scaliger (1484-1558), so distinguished by 
his learning and talents that, according to A. de Thou, no one 
of the ancients could be placed above him and the age in which he 
lived could not show his equal, was, according to his own account, 
a scion of the house of La Scala, for a hundred and fifty years 
princes of Verona, and was born in 1484 at the castle of La 
Rocca on the Lago de Garda. At the age of twelve his kinsman 
the emperor Maximilian placed him among his pages. He 
remained for seventeen years in the service of the emperor, 
distinguishing himself as a soldier and as a captain. But he was 
unmindful neither of letters, in which he had the most eminent 
scholars of the day as his instructors, nor of art, which he studied 
with considerable success under Albrecht Diirer. In 1512 at 
the battle of Ravenna, where his father and elder brother were 
killed, he displayed prodigies of valour, and received the highest 
honours of chivalry from his imperial cousin, who conferred 
upon him with his own hands the spurs, the collar and the eagle 
of gold. But this was the only reward he obtained. He left 
the service of Maximilian, and after a brief employment by 
another kinsman, the duke of Eerrara, he decided to quit the 
military life, and in 1514 entered as a student at the university of 
Bologna. He determined to take holy orders, in the expectation 
that he would become cardinal, and then pope, when he would 
wrest from the Venetians his principality of Verona, of which the 
republic had despoiled his ancestors. But, though he soon gave 
up this design, he remained at the university until 1519. The 
next six years he passed at the castle of Vico Nuovo, in Piedmont, 
as a guest of the family of La Rov^re, at first dividing his 
between military expeditions in the summer, and study, chiefly 
of medicine and natural history, in the winter, until a severe 
attack of rheumatic gout brought his military career to a close. 
Henceforth his life was wholly devoted to study. In 1525 he 
accompanied M. A. de la Rov^re, bishop of Agen, to that city as 
his physician. Such is the outline of his own account of his early 
life. It was not until some time after his death that the enemies 
of his son first alleged that he was not of the family of La Scala, 
but was the son of Benedetto Bordone, an illuminator or school- 
master of Verona ; l^t he was educated at Padua, where he 
took the degree of M:D . ; and that his story of his life and 
adventures before arriving at Agen was a tissue of fables. It 
certainly is suppeoted by, no other evidence than his own state- 


ments, some of which are inconsistent with well-ascertained facts 
(see below ad fin,). 

The remaining thirty-two years of his life were passed almost 
wholly at Agen, in the full li^t of contemporary history. They 
were without adventure, almost without incident, but it was in 
them that he achieved so much distinction that at hb death in 
1558 he had the highest scientific and literary reputation of any 
man in Europe. A few days after hb arrival at Agen he fell in 
love with a charming orphan of thirteen, Andiette de Roques 
Lobejac. Her friends objected to her marriage with an unknown 
adventurer, but in 1526 he had obtained so much success as a 
physician that the objections of her family were overcome, and 
at forty-five he married Andiette, who was then sixteen. The 
marriage proved a complete success j it was followed by twenty- 
nine years of almost uninterrupted happiness, and by the birth 
of fifteen children. 

A charge of heresy in 1538, of which he was acquitted by his 
friendly judges, one of whom was his friend Afnoul Le Ferron, 
was almost the only event of interest during these years, 
except the publication of hb books, and the quarrels and 
criticisms to which they gave rise. In 1531 he printed his first 
oration against Erasmus, m defence of Cicero and the Ciceronians. 
It is a piece of vigorous invective, displaying, like all his sub- 
sequent writings, an astonbhing command of Latin, and much 
brilliant rhetoric, but full of vulgar abuse, and completely 
mbsing the point of the Ciceronianus of Erasmus. The writer’s 
indignation at finding it treated with silent contempt by the 
great scholar, who thought it was the work of a personal enemy—* 
Aleander — caused him to write a second oration, more violent, 
moie abusive, with more self-glorification, but with less real merit 
than the first. The orations were followed by a prodigious 
quantity of Latin verse, which appeared in successive volumes 
in i533> i534j i539j i 546 and 1547 ; of these, a friendly critic, 
Mark Pattison, is obliged to approve the judgment of Huet, 
who says, “ par ses poesies brutes et informes Scaliger a des- 
honor^ le Parnasse ” ; yet their numerous editions show that they 
commended themselves not only to his contemporaries, but to 
succeeding scholars. A brief tract on comic metres (De comicis 
dimensionibus) and a work De causis linguae Latinae — the earliest 
Latin grammar on scientific principles and following a scientific 
method — were his only other purely literary works publbhed in 
his lifetime. His Poetice appeared in 1561 after his death. 
With many paradoxes, with many criticisms which are below 
contempt, and many indecent displays of personal animosity — 
especially in his reference to fitienne Dolet, over whose death he 
gloated with brutal malignity — it yet contains acute criticism, 
and showed for the first time what such a treatise ought to be, 
and how it ought to be written. 

But it b as a philosopher and a man of science that J. C. 
Scaliger ought to be judged. Classical studies he regarded as an 
agreeable relaxation from severer pursuits. Whatever the truth 
or fable of the first forty years of his life, he had certainly been 
a close and accurate observer, and had made himself acquainted 
with many curious and little-known phenomena, which he had 
stored up in a most tenacious memory. Hb scientific writings 
are all in the form of commentaries, and it was not until his 
seventieth year that (with the exception of a brief tract on the 
De insomniis of Hippocrates) he felt that any of them were 
sufficiently complete to be giv^ to the world. In 1556 he 
printed his Dialogue on the De plantis attributed to Anstotle, 
and in 1557 his Exercitationes on the work of Jerome Cardan, 
De subtilitaie. His other scientific works, Commentaries on 
Theophrastus’ De causis plantarum and Aristotle’s History of 
Animals, he left in a more or less unfinished state, and they were 
not printed until after his death. They are all marked by arrogant 
dogmatism, viblence of language, a constant tendency to self- 
glorification, strangely combined with extensive real knowledge, 
with acuAe reasoning, with an oifiezvation of facts and detaib 
almost unparalleled. But he is only the naturalbt of hb own 
tune. That he anticipated in any manner the indw^ve philo- 
sophy ctainot be contended ; hiS botanical studies did not lead 
him, like hb contemporary Konrad von Gesner, to my idea of a 
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natural system of classification, and he rejected with the utmost 
arrogance and violence of language the discoveries of Copernicus. 
In metaphysics and in natural history Aristotle was a law to 
hhn, and in medicine Galen, but he was not a slave to the text 
or the details of either. He has thoroughly mastered their 
principles, and is able to see when his masters are not true to 
themselves. He corrects Aristotle by himself . He is in that stage 
of learning when the attempt is made to harmonize the written 
word with the actual facts of nature, and the result is that his 
works have no real scientific value. Their interest is only 
historical. His ExercitaHones upon the De subtilitate of Cardan 
(1557) is the book by which Scaliger is best known as a philosopher. 
Its numerous editions befiur witness to its popularity, and until 
the final fall of Aristotle’s physics it continued a popular text- 
book. We are astonished at Ae encyclopaedic wealth of know- 
ledge which the ExercitaHones display, at the vigour of the 
author’s style, at the accuracy of his observations, but are obliged 
to agree with G. Naud6 that he ha.s committed more faults than he 
has discovered in Cardan, and with Charles Nisard that his object 
seems to be to deny all that Cardan affirms and to affirm all that 
Cardan denies. Yet Leibnitz and Sir William Hamilton recognize 
him as the best modem exponent of the physics and metaphysics 
of Aristotle. He died at Agen on the 21st of October 1558. 

2. Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), the greatest scholar 
of modem times, was the tenth child and third son of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger and Andictte de Roques Lobejac. Bom at Agen 
in 1540, he was sent when twelve years of age, with two younger 
brothers, to the college of Guienne at Bordeaux, then under the 
direction of Jean Gelida. An outbreak of the plague in 1555 
caused the boys to return home, and for the next few years 
Joseph was his father’s constant companion and amanuensis. 
The composition of Latin verse was the chief amusement of 
Julius in his later years, and he daily dictated to his son from 
eighty to a hundred lines, and sometimes more. Joseph was also 
required each day to write a Latin theme or declamation, though 
in other respects he seems to have been left to his own devices. 
But the companionship of his father was worth more to Joseph 
than any mere instruction. He learned from him to be not a 
mere scholar, but something more — ^an acute observer, never 
losing sight of the actual world, and aiming not so much at 
correcting texts as at laying the foundation of a science of 
historical criticism. 

After his fathei ’s death, he spent four years at the university 
of Paris, where he began the study of Greek under Tumebus. 
But after two months he found he was not in a position to profit 
by the lectures of the greatest Greek sdiolar of the time. He 
determined to teach himself. He read Homer in twenty-one 
days, and then went through all the other Greek poets, orators 
and historians, forming a grammar for himself as he went along. 
From Greek, at the suggestion of G. Postel, he proceeded to 
attack Hebrew, and then Arabic ,* of both he acquired a respect- 
able knowledge, though not the critical mastery which he 
possessed in Latin and Greek. The name of Jean Dorat 
then stood as high as that of Tumebus as a Greek scholar, and 
far higher os a professor. As a teacher he was able not only to 
impart knowledge, but to kindle enthusiasm. It was to Dorat 
that Scali^ owed the home which he found for the next thirty 
years of ms life. In 1563 the professor recommended him to 
Louis de Chastaigner, the young lord of La Roche Pozay, as a 
companion in his travels. A close friendship sprang up beWeen 
the two young men, which remained unbroken till the death of 
Louis in 1595. The travellers first went to Rome. Here they 
found Marc Antoine Muretus, who, when at Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, had been a great favourite and occasional visitor of 
Julius Caesar at Agen. Moretus soon recognized Scaliger’s 
m^its, and introdu^ him to all the men mat were worth 
knowing. Alter visiting a large part of Italy, the travellers 
waed to England and Scodaro, taking as it would seem La 
koche Pozay on their way, for Scalper’s preface to bis first book, 
the CmfeOaHia in Varr<mm^ is dated there in December 1564. 
Scaliger> formed an uttfavourable opiitioil of the English. Their 
inlwinan disposition, and inhospitable treatment of foreigners, 


especially impressed him. He was also disappointed m findmg 
few Greek manuscripts and few learned men. It wp not until 
a much later period that he became intimate with Richard 
Thompson and other Englishmen. In the course of his travels 
he had become a Protestant. On his return to P'rance he spent 
three years with the Chastaigners, accompanying them to their 
different ch&teaux in Poitou, as the calls of the civil war required. 
In 1570 he accepted the invitation of Cujas, and proceeded to 
Valence to study jurisprudence under the greatest living jurist. 
Here he remained three years, profiting not only by the lectures 
but even more by the library of Cujas, which filled no fewer than 
seven or eight rooms and included five hundred manuscripts. 

The massacre of St Bartholomew — occurring as he was about 
to accompany the bishop of Valence on an embassy to Poland — 
induced him with other Huguenots to retire to Geneva, where 
he was received with open arms, and was appointed a professor 
in the academy. He lectured on the Organon of Aristotle and 
the De finibus of Cicero with much satisfaction to the students 
but with little to himself. He hated lecturing, and was bored 
with the importunities of the fanatical preachers ; and in 1574 
he returned to France, and made his home for the next twenty 
years with Chastaigner. Of his life during this period we have 
interesting details and notices in the Lettres franfaises inedites 
de Joseph Scaliger, edited by M. Tamizey de Larroque (Agen, 
1881). Constantly moving through Poitou and the Limousin, 
as the exigencies of the civil war required, occasionally taking 
his turn as a guard, at least on one occasion trailing a pike on an 
expedition against the Leaguers, with no access to libraries, 
and frequently separated even from his own books, his life 
during this period seems most unsuited to study. He had, how- 
ever, what so few contemporary scholars possessed — leisure, 
and freedom from pecuniary cares. It was during this period of 
his life that he composed and published the books which showed 
that with him a new school of historical criticism had arisen. 
His editions of the Catalecta (1575), of Festus (1575), of Catullus, 
Tibullus and Propertius (1577), are the work of a man who not 
only writes books of instruction for learners, but is determined 
himself to discover the real meaning and force of his author. 
He was the first to lay down and apply sound rules of criticism 
and emendation, and to change textual criticism from a series 
of haphazard guesses into a “rational procedure subject to fixed 
laws ” (Pattison). But these works, while proving Scaliger’s 
right to the foremost place among his contemporaries as Latin 
Scholar and critic, did not go beyond mere scholarship. It was 
reserved for his edition of Manilius (1579), and his De emendaiione 
tem^rum (1583), to revolutionize all the received ideas of 
ancient chronology — to show tjiat ancient history is not confined 
to that of the Greeks and Romans, but also comprises that of 
the Persians, the Babylonians and the Egyptians, hitherto 
neglected as absolutely worthless, and that of the Jews, hitherto 
treated as a thing apart, and that the historical narratives and 
fragments of each of these, and their several systems of chronology, 
must be critically compared, if any true and general conclusions 
are to be reached. It is this which places Scaliger on so im- 
measurably higher an eminence than any of his contemporaries. 
Yet, while the scholars of his time admitted his pre-eminence, 
neither they nor those who immediately followed seem to have 
appreciated his real merit, but to have considered his emendatory 
criticism, and his skill in Greek, as constituting his claim to 
special greatness. His commentary on Manilius is r^Uy a 
treatise on the astronomy of the ancients, and it forms an 
introduction to the De emendaiione temporum, in which he 
examines by the light of modem and Copemican science the 
ancient system as applied to epochs, calendars and computations 
of time, showing upon what principles they were based. 

In the remaining twenty-four years of his life he at once 
corrected and enla^d the basis which he had Imd in the De 
emendaiione. With incredible patience, semetimes with a 
happy audacity of conjeetbre which itself is almost genius, 
he succeeded in reconstructing the lost Chronicle of Eusebius — 
one of the most precious remkins of on^tiqui^, and of the highest 
vfdue for and^t chronology. This he printed in 1606 in his 
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Thesaurus temparum, in which he collected, restored and 
arrang'^ every ^ronological relic extant in Greek or Latin. 
When in 1590 Lipsius retired from Leiden, the university and 
its protectors, the states-general of Holland and the prince of 
Or^e, resolved to obtain Scaliger as his successor. He declined 
their offer. He hated lecturing, and there were those among 
his friends who erroneously believed that with the success of 
Henry IV. learning would flourish, and Protestantism be no bar 
to advancement. The invitation was renewed in the most 
flattering manner a year later. Scaliger would not be required 
to lecture. The university only wished for his presence. He 
would be in all respects the master of his time. This offer 
Scaliger provisionally accepted. About the middle of 1593 he 
started for Holland, where he passed the remaining thirteen years 
of his life, never retumir^ to France. His reception at Leiden 
was all that he could wish. A handsome income was assured 
to him. He was treated with the highest consideration. His 
rank as a prince of Verona was recognized. Placed midway 
between The Hague and Amsterdam, he was able to obtain, 
besides the learned circle of Leiden, the advantages of the best 
society of both these capitals. For Scaliger was no hermit 
buried among his books ; he was fond of social intercourse 
and was himself a good talker. 

For the first seven years of his residence at Leiden his reputa- 
tion was at its highest point. His literary dictatorship was 
unquestioned. From his throne at Leiden he ruled the learned 
world j a word from him could make or mar a rising reputation ; 
and he was surrounded by young men eager to listen to and profit 
by his conversation. He encouraged Grotius when only a youth 
of sixteen to edit Capella ; the early death of the younger Douza 
he wept as that of a beloved son ; Daniel Heinsius, from being 
his favourite pupil, became his most intimate friend. But 
Scaliger liad n^ade numerous enemies. He /hated ignorance, 
but he hated still more half-learning, and most of all dishonesty 
m argument or in quotation. Himself the soul of honour and 
truthfulness, he had no toleration for the disingenuous arguments 
and the mis-statements of facts of those who wrote to support 
a theory or to defend an unsound cause. His pungent sarcasms 
were soon carried to the persons of whom they were uttered, and 
his pen was not less bitter than his tongue. He resembles his 
father in his arrogant tone towards those whom he despises and 
those whom he hates, and he despises and hates all who differ 
from him. He is conscious of his power, and not always sufficiently 
cautious or sufficiently gentle in its exercise. Nor was he always 
right. He trusted much to his memory, which was occasionally 
treacherous. His emendations, if frequently happy, were some- 
times absurd. In ^ying the foundations of a science of ancient 
chronology he relied sometimes upon groundless, sometimes 
even upon absurd hypotheses, frequently upon an imperfect 
induction of facts. Sometimes he misunderstood the astronomical 
science of the ancients, sometimes that of Copernicus and Tycho 
Brahe. And he was no mathematician. But his enemies were 
not merely those whose errors he had exposed and whose 
hostility he had excited by the violence of his language. The 
results of his system of historical criticism had been adverse to 
the Catholic controversialists and to the authenticity of many 
of the documents upon which they had been accustomed to 
rely. The Jesuits, who aspired to be the source of all scholarship 
and criticism, perceived that the writings and authority of Scaliw 
were the most formidable barrier to their claims. It was the < 1 ^ 
of conversions. Muretus in the latter part of his life professed 
the strictest <»thodoxy ; J. Lipsius had been reconciled to the! 
Church of Romei Casaubon was supposed to be wavering; 
but Scaliger was known to be hopeless, and as long as his 
supremacy was unquestioned the Protestants had the victory 
m learning and scholawhip. A determix^ attempt must be 
made, if not to answer his criticisms, or to disprove his statements, 
yet to attack him as a man, and to destroy his reputation. 
This was no easy task, for his moral chsj^ter was absolutely 
spotless. 

After several scurrilous attacks by the Jesuit party^ in which 
coarseness and violence were more conspicuous than ability, in 
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1607 a new and more successful attempt was made. Scaliger’s 
weak point was his pride. In 1594, in an evil hour for his h^pi- 
ness and his reputation, he published his Epistola de vetustate 
et splendore gentts Scaligerae et /. C. Scaligeri vita. In 1607 
Caspar Scioppius, then in the service of the Jesuits, whom he 
afterwards so bitterly libelled, published his Scaliger hypo- 
boltmaeus (“ The Supposititious Scaliger ’"), a quarto volume of 
more than four hundred pages, written with consummate ability, 
m on admirable and incisive style, with the entire disregard for 
truth which Scioppius always displayed, and with all the power 
of his accomplished sarcasm. Every piece of scandal which 
could be raked together respecting Scaliger or his family is to 
found there. The author professes to point out five hundred 
lies in the Eptstola de vetustate of Scaliger, but the main aigu- 
ment of the book is to show the falsity of his {iretensions to be 
of the family of La Scala, and of the narrative of his father's 
early life. “No stronger proof,” says Hark Pattison, “can 
be given of the impressions produced by this powerful philippic, 
dedicated to the defamation of an individual, than that it has 
been the source from which the biography of Scaliger, as it no\H' 
stands in our biographical collections, has mainly flowed.” 
To Scaliger the blow was crushing. Whatever the case as to 
Julius, Joseph had undoubtedly believed himself a prince of 
Verona, and in his Epistola had put forth with the most perfect 
good faith, and without inquiry, all that he had heard from his 
father. He immediately wrote a reply to Scioppius, entitled 
Confutatio fahtdae Burdonum. It is written, for Scaliger, with 
unusual moderation and good taste, but perhaps for that very 
reason had not the success which its author wished and even 
expected. In the opinion of the highest authority , Mark Pattison, 
“ as a refutation of Scioppius it is most complete ” ; but there 
are certoinly grounds for dissenting, though with diffidence, 
from this judgment. Scaliger undoubtedly shows that Scioppius 
committed more blunders than he corrected, that his book 
literally bristles with pure lies and baseless calumnies ; but he 
does not succeed in adducing a single proof either of his father’s 
descent from the La Scala family, or of any single event narrated 
by Julius as happening to himself or any member of his family 
prior to his arrival at Agen. Nor does he even attempt a refuta- 
tion of the crucial point, which Scioppius had proved, as far as a 
negative can be proved— namely, that William, the lost prince 
of Verona, had no son Nicholas, the alleged grandfather of Julius, 
nor indeed any son who could have been such grandfather. 
But whether complete or not, the Confutatio had no success ; 
the attack of the Jesuits was successful, far more so than they 
could possibly have hoped. Scioppius was wont to boast that 
his book had killed Scaliger. It certainly embittered the few 
remaining months of his life, and it is not improbable that the 
mortification which he suffered may have shortened his days. 
The Confutatio was his last work. Five months after it appeared, 
on the 2ist.«kf January 1609, at four in the morning, he fell 
asleep in HeWus’s arms. Hie aspirix^ spirit ascended before 
the Infinite^^fhe most richly stored intellect which had ever 
spent itself il acquiring knowledge was in the presence of the 
Omniscie|*^ (Pattison). 

Of Jos^lfh Scaliger the only biography in any way adequate 
that of Jacob Bemays (Berlin, 18^5). It was reviewed by Mark 
Pattison in'^e Quarterly Review, vol. cviii. (i860), since reprinted in 
the Essays;% (1889), 132-195. Pattison had made many manuscript 
collections for a life of Joseph Scaliger on a much more extensive 
scale, whi(^ he left unfinished, la writing the above article, Pro- 
icBwx Christie had access to and made much use of these MSS., 
which include a life of Julius Caesar Scaliger. The fragments of the 
life of Joseph Scaliger have been printed in the EssOys, i. 196^243. 
For tbt life of Joseph, besides the letters published by M. Tamiscy 
de Lanoque (Agen, i88x), the two old coUections of Latin and 
French letters aodw^e two Scaligerana are the most importanl 
sources of infonna|l^ For the life of Jtillns Caesar the letters 
edited by his son, ’ Hse subsequently published in 1620 by the 
Presidoit de Mausmdf^the Scaligerana, and his own wririags, which 
ax*e full ffii'autobiogcaphical mattgl^ase the chief authorities. M. dc 
Bourouase 4 © Laiore's Etude Jutes Cisar de Lescale (Agen, 
l86o| and% Magen’s Documents sur Julius Caesar ScOliger et sa 
famil/e (AglMi, 1873) add important details for the fives of both 
father and son. The fives by Charles^ Nisard*^that of Julias in 
has Giaddatekfs de la rtpubHque dee lettres, and that of Josc^^ In 
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te TfiumvivtLt litUraire au seixiime sMe—nre equally unworthy of 
their author and th(ar subjects. Julius is simply held up to ridicule, 
while the lilc of Joseph is almost wholly based on the book of Sciop- 
piuH and the Seal iger ana. A complete list of the works of Joseph will 
be found in Iiis life by Bernays. See also J. E. Sandys, History of 
Classical SeholarsfHfy, ii. (looSj, 190-204. (R. C. C. ; J. E. S.*) 

SCALP (O. Dutch schel/yff a shell), in anatomy, the whole 
covering of the toji of the head from the skin to the bone. Five 
layers are recogni/.ecI in the scalp, and these, from without 
inward, are : (1) skin, (2) superficial fascia, (3) aponeurosis or 
epicranium, (4) lymph space, (5) periosteum or pericranium. 

The skin of the scalp is thick and remarkable for the large 
number of hair follicles contained in it. The superficial fascia 
consists of dense bundles of fibrous tissue which pass from the 
skin to the third layer or aponeurosis and bind the two structures 
together so closely that when one of them is moved the other 
must needs be moved too. llie fibrous bundles are separated 
by pellets of fat, and it is in this second layer that the vessels 
and nerves of the .scalp are found. Here, as elsewhere, the 
vessels are arteries, veins and lymphatics, and the arteries are 
specially remarkable, firstly, for their tortuosity, which is an 
adaptation to so movable a part ; secondly, for their anastomos- 
ing across the middle line with their fellows of the opposite side, 
an arrangement which is not usual in the body ; and, thirdly, for 
the fact that, when cut, their ends are held open by the dense 
fibrous tissue already spoken of, so that bleeding is more free in 
the scalp than it is from arteries of the same size elsewhere in the 
body. 

The veins do not follow the twists of the arteries but run a 
straight course ; for this reason there is often a considerable 
distance between an artery and its companion vein. Accom- 
panying the veins are the larger lymphatic vessels, though there 
are no lymphatic glands actually in the scalp. From the forehead 
region the lymphatics accompany the facial vein down the side 
of the face and usually reach their first gland in the submaxillary 
region, so that in the case of a poisoned wound of the forehead 
sympathetic swelling or suppuration would take place below the 
jaw. From the region of the temple the lymphatics drain into a 
small gland lying just in front of the ear, while those from the 
region beliind the ear drain into some glands lying close to the 
mastoid process. In the occipital region a small gland (or glands) 
is found at the edge of the scalp close to the point at which the 
occipital artery reaches it, that is to say about a third of the 
distance from the external occipital protuberance to the tip of 
the mastoid process (see Skull). 

The nerve supply of the scalp in its anterior part is from the 
fifth cranial or trigeminal nerve (see Nerves, Cranial) ; in the 
forehead region the supratrochlear and supraorbital branches 
come out of the orbit from the first or ophtlialmic division of the 
fifth, while farther back, in the anterior part of the temporal 
region, the temporal branch of the second or nuwcillary division 
of the same nerve is found. Farther back still, « front of the 
ear, is the area of the auriculo- temporal nerve, A branch of the 
third or mandibular division of the fifth cranial, 

Behind the ear the scalp is supplied with sensation by two 
branches of the cervdcal plexus of nerves, the auricular 

and the small occipital (see Nerves, Spinal), while tehind these, 
and reaching as far as the mid line posteriorly, the grwt occipital, 
derived from the posterior primary division of the second cervical 
nerve, is distributed. Sometimes the posterior primary division 
of the third cervical nerv'e reaches the* scalp still nearer the 
middle line behind. 

The third layer of the scalp or epicranium is formed by the 
two fleshy bellies of the occipito-frontalis muscle and the flattened 
tendon or aponeurosis betweefn them. Of these two bellies the 
anterior {frontalis) is the larger, and, whejjjf’St acts, throws the 
skin of the forehead into those transverse puckers which are 
characteristic of a puzzled frame of mind. The much smaller 
{occipitalis or posterior) belly usually merely fixes the aponeurosis 
for the frontalis to act, though some people have the power of 
alternately contracting the two muscles and so wagging their 
scalps backward and forward as monkeys do. Both fleshy 


bellies of the occipito-frontalis are innervated by the seventh or 
facial nerve which supplie.s all the muscles of expression. 

Deep to the occipito-frontalis and its aponeurosis or epicranium 
is the fourth layer, which consists of very lax areolar tissue 
constituting what is now known in anatomy as a lymph space, 
llie length and laxity of this tissue allow great freedom of move- 
ment to the more superficial layers, and it is this layer which is 
t( 5 rn through when a Red Indian scalps his foe. So lax is the 
tissue here that any collection of blood or pus is quickly dis- 
tributed throughout its whole area, and, owing to the absence 
of tension as well as of nerves, very little pain accompanies any 
such effusion. 

The fifth and deepest layer of the scalp is the pericranium or 
the external periosteum of the skull bones. This, until the 
sutures of the skull close in middle life, is continuous with the 
dura mater which forms the internal periosteum , and for this 
reason any subpericranial effusion is localized to the area of the 
skull bone over which it happens to lie. Moreover, any sup- 
purative process may extend through the sutures to the meninges 
of the brain. (F. G. P.) 

Surgery of the Scalp . — In connexion with the treatment of surgical 
and other wounds of the scalp, it used to be thought tliat it was 
dangerous to treat them by suturing, because of the risk of the 
intervention of abscess or erysijielas. Now that one knows, how- 
ever, that these two conditions are dependent upon the presence 
of septic micro-organisms, the surgeon deals with the scalp as with 
other parts of the bofly, cleansing the surface before performing an 
operation upon it, and doing his best to free the region ol all germs 
when he is called uiion to treat a wound already inflicted on it. 
Unless the surgeon could render the scalp aseptic, it would be ahnost 
impos.sible for liim to undertake any operation upon the interior of 
the skull. Before opening the skull, tnereforc, the scalp is cleanly 
shaved and dealt with by turpentine, soap and water and other 
antiseptics. A large horse-shoe shaped flap is then turned down 
by an incision right to the bone, and on the conclusion of the opera- 
tion the flap is replaced in position and secured by stitches. 

As the result of septic infection by an accidental wound, abscess 
is likely to form beneath the scalp, and if it is left to increase in size 
unchecked it may detach a large area of the scalp. As soon, there- 
fore, as it IS thought that matter is forming beneath the scalp, an 
incision should be made down to the bone, and provision taken for 
insuring free drainage. 

Naevt of the scalp are best treated by electrolysis or by removal 
by dissection. If they are supplied by large blood-vessels, each 
artery should lx.* umler-pinned or tied liefore the removal by dis- 
section is undertaken. 

Sebaceous cysts of the scalp should be removed by incision under 
the ether-spray whilst they are still small, the whtile ol the cyst- 
wall lieing tom out, for unless tlie cyst is entirely removed, the 
tumour is likely to relorm. If the sebaceous cyst is left it may 
cause a Ihiiming of the overlying skin and, effecting its own dis- 
charge, may become the source of chronic suppuration. In some 
cases the chronic abscess of a sebaceous cyst becomes the stsirting- 
point of mahgnant disease. (E. O.*) 

SCALPING, the custom of removing the skin of the skull, 
with hair attached. Though generally associated with the North 
American Indians, the practice has been common in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. The underlying idea, as of similar mutilations 
of those slain in battle, is the warrior’s wish to preserve a portable 
proof or trophy of his prowess. Scalping was the usual form of 
mutilation from the earliest times. Herodotus (iv. 64) describes 
the practice among the Scythians. The Abb6 Emmanuel H. D. 
Domenech {Seven Years* Residence in the Great Deserts of North 
America, ch. 39) quotes the decalvare of the ancient Germans, 
the capiUos et cutem detrahere of the code of the Visigoths, and 
the Annals of Flodoard, to prove that the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Franks still scalped about a.d. 879. In Africa it was, and 
doubtless is, as prevalent as are all barbarous mutilations. 

Among the North American Indians scalping was always in 
the nature of a rite. It was common to those tribes east of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the south-west and upper Columbia ; 
but unknown apparently among the Eskimo, along the north- 
west coast, and on the Pacific coast west of ^e C^cade range 
and the Sierras, except among some few Californian tribes, or 
here and there in Mexico and southward. Properly the scalp 
could only be taken after a fair fight ; in more recent times there 
seems to have been no such restriction. To facilitate the opera- 
tion the braves wore long war-locks or scalping-tufts, as an 
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implied challenge* These locks were braided with bright ribbons 
or ornamented with a feather. After the successful warrior’s 
return the scalp or scalps captured were dried, mounted and 
consecrated by a solemn dance. Some tribes hung the ?calps 
to their bridles, others to their shields, while some ornamented 
with them the outer scams of their leggings. Scalping was some- 
times adopted by the whites in their wars with the Redskins, 
and bounties have been offered for scalps ^several times in 
American history. 

SCAMILLI IMPARES (“unequal steps,” Fr. escabeaux 
inegdes ; Ger. Sekutzstege), in architecture, a term quoted by 
Vitruvius when referring to the rise given to the stylobate in 
the centre of the front and sides of a Greek temple. His explana- 
tion is not clear ; he states (iii. 4) that, if set out level, the 
stylobate would have the appearance of being sunk in the centre, 
so that it is necessary that there should be an addition by means 
of small steps {scamilli impares). In book v. chap. 9, he again 
refers to the addition on tlie stylobate. The interpretation of 
his meaning by Penrose and other authorities is generally 
assumed to be the addition which it was necessary to leave on 
the lower frusta of the Doric column, or on the lower portion of 
tht‘, base of the Ionic column, so as to give them a proper bearing 
on the curved surface of the stylobate ; when levelling ground, 
however, it is sometimes the custom to fix at intervals small 
bricks or tiles which are piled up until the upper surfaces of 
all of them are absolutely level. If, as an alternative, these 
piles were so arranged as to rise towards the centre, instead of 
a level a slightly curved surface might be obtained, and the 
term “ unequal steps ” would apply to them. This was the 
opinion of M. Bernouf, a French author, who points out that 
scamillus is a diminutive of scamtjum, a small step (Fr. petit 
banc), which in some parts of Franix; is employed when levelling 
the surface of areas or courts. According to Penrose the rise 
of the curved stylobate of the Parthenon had already been 
obtained in the stereobatc carrying it, long before the problem 
of bedding the columns on the curve had arisen. 

SGAMMONY, a plant, Cofwolvulus scammonia (Gr. (rKafxtovla), 
native to the countries of the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
basin ; it grows in bushy waste places, from Syria in the south 
to the Oimea in the north, its range extending westward to the 
Greek islands, but not to northern Africa or Italy. J t is a twining 
perennial, bearing flowers like those of Convolvulus awensisy 
and having irregularly arrow-shaped leaves and a thick fleshy 
root. The dried juice, “ virgin scammony,” obtained by incision 
of the living root, has been used in medi(Mne as scammonium,^ 
but the variable quality of the drug has led to the employment 
of scammoniae resina, which is obtained from the dried root by 
digestion with alcohol. 

The active principle is the glucoside scammonin or jalapin, 
C14H50O18. The dose of scammonium is 5 to 10 grains, of .scammony 
resin 3 to 8 grains. Like certain other resins, scammony is inert 
until it has passed from the stomach into the duodenum, where it 
meets the bile, a chemical reaction occurring between it and the 
taurocholatc and glycocholate of sodium, wliereby it is converted 
into a powerful purgative. Its action is essentially that of a hydrar 
gogue, and is exercised upon practically the entire length of tfjo 
alimentary canal. The drug is not a cholagoguc, nor does it 
markedly affect the muscular coat of the liowel, but it causes' ia 
great increase of secretion from the intestinal glands. It acts^ 
about four hours. In large doses it is, of course, a violent gastrtji 
intestinal irritant. In consonance with the statement that 
mony acts only after admixture with the bile, is the fact that hypo-“ 
dermic or intravenous injection of the drug produces no purgation,' 
or indeed any other result. The drug frequently kills both th<f 
round-worm and the tape-worm, especially the former, and is 
therefore an anthelmintic. It is not largely used, but is very eflectivc 
in treatment of severe constipation, especially in children. 

SCAMP; an idle, worthless rascal ; in earlier (i8th cent.) 
usage especially applied as a cant term for a highway robber, 
a foot-pad, later of one who incurs debts and decamps without 
paying them.' The word appears to be derived from a shortened 
form of “scamper,” to run away, decamp, to move quickly 
or nimbly ; which is generally taken to be a military slang word 

' It was formerly called diagrydion, probably from Bdxpv, a tear, 
in allusion to the manner in which the juice exudes from the incised 
root. 


adapted from Dutch schampen, to escape ; O.Fr. escampet \ Ital. 
scampare ; Lat. ex, out of, campus, field of battle, hence a vaga- 
bond deserter. This word must be distinguished from “ scamp,” 
to do work in a hasty, careless manner, which is apparently 
a variant of “ skimp,” “ skimpy,” and is to be referred to the 
root seen in 0 . Nor. skammr, short ; Eng. “ scant.” 

SCANDAL, disgrace, discredit, shame, caused by the report or 
knowledge of wrongdoing, hence defamation or gossip, especially 
malicious or idle ; or such action as causes public offence or dis- 
repute. (For the law relating to scandal, more generally termed 
“ defamation ” see Libel and Slander.) The Greek word 
o-xdi/8ttA«i', stumbling-block, cause of offence or temptation, 
is used in the Septuagint and the New Testament. Classical 
Greek had the word (rKavBd\ydpov only, properly the spring of 
a baited trap ; the origin probably being the root seen in Latin 
scandere, to climb, get up. While the Latin scandalum has given 
such direct derivatives as Spanish and Portuguese escandalo, 
schandaal, Eng. “ scandal,” &r., it is also the .source of the 
synonymous “ slander,” Middle Eng. sclaundre, 0 . Fr. csclandre, 
escandle. 

A particular form of defamation was scandalum magnatum, 
“ slander ol great men," words, tliat is, spoken defaming a peer 
spiritual or temporal, judge or dignitary of the realm. Action lay 
for such defamation under the statutes of 3 Edw. I. c. 34, 2 Rich. 
11 . c. 5, and 12 Rich. II. c. 11 whereby damages could recovered, 
even in caser. \vh(‘r(‘ no action would lie, if tlie defamation were of an 
ordinary subject, and that without proof of special damage. These 
statutes, though long olisolete, were only abofished in 1887 (Statute 
Law Revision Act). 

SCANDERBEG, or Iskender Bey (1403-1467), known also 
as “ the Dragon of Albania,” the national hero of the Albanians, 
was the son of John (Giovanni) Castriota, lord of Kroia and of 
the Mirdite country in northern Albania, and of a Servian princess 
named Vaisava. His actual name was George (Giorgio) Castriota, 
and the name of Iskender Bey (Prince Alexander) was given 
to him by the Turks in complimentary reference to Alexander 
the Great. In 1423, when Murad II. invaded Epirus, George 
Castriota, with his three brothers, was handed over as a hostage 
to the Turk.s and sent to be trained in the service of the seraglio. 
His brilliant qualities of mind and body at once gained him the 
favour of the sultan ; he became a Mussulman, was promoted 
to high military command and, though barely nineteen years 
of age, to the government of a sanjak. He remained in the 
Ottoman service for twenty years, dissembling his resentment 
when, on the death of his father, his principality was annexed 
and his brothers poisoned. In 1443, however, his opportunity 
came with Janos Hunyadi’s victory at Nish. He seized Kroia 
by stratagem, proclaimed himself a Christian, and gathered the 
wild Albanian clansmen about him. In the inaccessible fastnesses 
of Albania he maintained a guerilla warfare against the Turks 
during nearly twenty-five years, easily routing the armies sent 
against him, and is said to have slain three thousand Turks 
with his owg^^d. In 146X Murad’s successor Mahommed II. 
acknQwledttMjg^ by a temporary truce as lord of Albania and 
Epirus. in 1467 at Alessio, and his tomb was long the 

object of ajsupierstitious veneration on the part of the Turks. 

Scande^|^^6 resistance to the Turkish advance was invaluable 
to the cau(|f.flf Christianity, but the union which he had main- 
tained in ^tfcania did not survive him. He was succeeded in 
Kroia by his son, Giovanni Castriota, who in 1474 sold the princi- 
pality to the Venetians, by whom four years later it was 
re-sold to the Turks. 

See Georges T. Pctrovitch, Scander-beg {Georges Castriota) ; Essai 
de bibliographic raisonnie ; Ouvrages sur Scander-beg icrits en tangues 
franpaise, anglaise, allemande, latine, italienne, &c. (Paris, 1881) ; 
Pisko, Shanderbeg, hisiorischc Studte (Vienna, 1895). 

SCANDINAVUI^aVlUZATION. The date of man’s first 
appearance in Sca||Alliavia is still an open question. But for 
all practical purposeil Scandinavian archaeology only begins with 
the Neolithic or Later Stone Agi'y ^ince the country must have 
been covered with ice during the preceding period, the Palaeo- 
lithic or Early Stone Age, when parts of Europe were already 
inhabited. TTius the expressions Earlier and Later Stone 
Age in Scandinavian archaeology merely refer to subdivisions 
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<4 the Neolithic Period. Men have left traces of their pupation 
of Demnark from the time when firs were still the prevail* 
tog trees in that country, and a few tools of elk and remdeer 
bom appear to belong to an even earlier period. Si^veden and 
Norway were probably not inhabited until later, though it 
seems that men were present in Sweden while the Baltic was still 
a freah-water lake. The dates assigned to this period vary very 
greatly : S. Muller suggests before 3000 B.C., while 0 . Montelius 
places it at 8000 years before our era. Besides the elk- and 
reindeer-horn tools mentioned above, a few rough flint imple- 
ments seem to be the earliest traces of man in Scandinavia. In 
Norway and Sweden these are oAy found in the e^ftr^e soutii. 
The kj0kkenm0ddinger or skaldynger, variously called in English 
kitchen - middens, refuse - heaps, or shell - mounds, are char- 
acteristic of Denmark in the next period. In these we find 
remains of primitive meals, consisting chiefly of oyster, inussel 
and other shells, and the bones of various fish, birds and animals, 
including deer, wild boar, seals, wolves and aurochs. It appears 
that the race which left these relics must have lived by hunting 
and fishing, and that they were probably semi-nomadic. They 
were evidently unacquainted with agriculture and had no 
domestic animals other than the dog. These refuse heaps are 
almost always found by the sea-shore or close to a lake. Some 
of them extend over an area of as much as 700 yds. by 20 yds. 
width, but their depth is usually not more than 3 to 10 ft. There 
are frequent traces of fire and hearth places, so that we may 
conclude that the food was both prepared and eaten on the spot. 
The flint implements consist of flakes or knives, awls and axes 
of varbus kinds, all made by a process of rough chipping. These 
are supplemented by articles of bone, horn and clay, mcluding 
arrow or spear points, axes of horn, and bone combs. Earthen- 
ware vessels must have been much used, but only fragments have 
been found, made, of course, without the use of the wheel. Rare 
attempts at decoration consist of a few cuts or impressions round 
the top. The only ornaments found are the pierced teeth of 
animab and shells. In Norway and Sweden implements similar 
to those of the Danish shell-mounds have bep found, but usually 
without the organic remains, except at Viste, near Stavanger, 
excavated in 1907. The first Swedish shell-mound was discovered 
in the north of BohuslSn in 1905, but is of a later type than the 
Danish. The remains at Ndstvet in the Christiania fjord show 
traces of a considerable population. Ground slate imple- 
ments are found scattered all along the coasts of Norway and 
Sweden, and are attributed to a nomadic people, whose arctic 
culture persisted much longer In these countries than in the much 
earlier flint civilization of the kitchen-middens in Denmark. 
To this race arc attributed a few rock-ca,rvings and o^cr sculp- 
tured representations of animals in a highly naturalistic style, 
almost equal to that of the palaeolithic cave-carvings of France, 
and showing close affinity with the artistic productions of the 
regbns on the eastern side of the Baltic. ' ^ 

Later Stone Age . — ^The remains of the Later Age show 
a Very much more advanced civilization of a pimN^ and later 
of an agricultural tjrpe, with domestic animal^Wcfc: as cattle, 
horses, pigs, sheep and goats. As the number ofl*%Jhansition ” 
finds, showing a gradual development from the oMir forms, is 
very small, and os, moreover, settlements of the kM^n-midden 
type are Imown to have existed right through thJriater Stone 
Age, Of even bnger, there is some ground for assuming that the 
earlier flint im^ements of Denmark were the product of an 
aboriginal race, gradually ousted and driven north by Aryans, 
ibimikrating with a supj^r culture. 

% lar ^e greatest prorortbn of the remains of the Stone Age 
are found in Denmark, while there are not more than five to 
six hun^kad Stone-Age graves kfiown in Sbeeden, and only two 
or three in Norway, there art between tbM and four thousand 
on the island of Seeland alone. Besides Seeland, Lolland, Falster 
and the noith-eastcni part of JntJend iqjpear to have been thickly 
iidiabintd during the Later Stone Aj^t. In Sweden the southern- 
nmst part, Skkne and Bobusl&n, were probably the first to be 
ilAidnted ; and then Vestergddaod and DaL SkLne has yielded 
more than three-fourths of ay the Later Stone Age objects found 
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in Sweden. Norway is not, as might be supposed from the 
absence of graves, entirely deficient in the objects of ^ period, 
but they are comparatively few in number, though quite on a par 
in technique with those of Sweden. As already indicated, the 
great difierence between the culture of the shell-mounds and that 
of the Later Stone Age is the method of disposing of the dead. 
The dead of the former period, it is assumed, were placed in simple 
graves in the ea^, while characteristic of the latter period 
are the megalith# graves found in profusion in Denmark and 
Sweden. 

The earliest form, and that most common in Denmark, is the 
four-sided dolmen, formed by four or six large upright stones on 
which rests a huge rock, the whole being partly covered by a mound. 
These graves usually contain a number of skeletons. The next is 
the passage grave, a chamber approached by a passage, both built 
of great blocks of rough-hewn rock. The roof of the largest of these, 
near Falkoping in Sweden, is formed of nine blocks of granite, and 
the whole attain^ a length of nearly 60 ft. Later again are stone 
cists, consisting of a comparatively small space walled in and roofed 
by tnin blocks of stone, surrounded by a low mound. These graves 
seldom contain more than one skeleton, and mark the end of the 
Stone Age. Inhumation was practised throughout the period, 
though the bones found in the great graves arc often marked by fire 
owing to the practice, apparently prevalent, of lighting fires in the 
grave chambers. The chambers are often full of remains up to 
wit^n a foot of the roof, and in some cases parts of as many as a 
hundred skeletons have been found. 

In the mounds surrounding the tombs animal bones and .shells 
are frequently found, indicating feasts and sacrifices. It seems 
as if many of the graves, especially in Sweden, had at some time 
been considered as places for sacrifice, to judge by the saucerlike 
hollows constantly found on the upper side of the covering stones. 
The finds of tools, weapons, ornaments and pottery contribute 
greatly to our knowledge of the period, but probably the best 
specimens were not placed in graves, as we find the finest work 
elsewhere. The pottery is of good material and form, though still 
made without the aid of the potter’s wheel. The indentations 
of the pattern are frequently filled in with a white chalk-like 
substance. Many of the vessels are rounded at the bottom, and 
perforations or handles show that they are meant to hang. Wood 
was no doubt much used, but it is only by a fortunate chance 
that wooden vessels and a wooden spoon have been preserved to 
us in Denmark. It is probable that wool was used as well as 
skins for clothing, but if so it must be supposed that the spinning 
and weaving implements were of too perishable a material to 
have come down to us. Awls are constantly found, but not 
needles. Bone pins were used for fastening the clones. The 
ornaments were chiefly pierced teeth of various wild animals, 
and objects of amber and bone, many of them in the form ol 
minute axes. Amber was much used during the earlier part of 
this age, but it is seldom found later on, probably because its 
value as an article of export had by then been realized. 'Ihe 
Swedish archaeologist, O. Montelius, distinguishes four sub- 
divisions in this penod, towards the end of which the implements 
show a mastery over material unequalled in the rest of Europe, 
but it must not be supposed that this was attained at once. 
The tools include chisels, borers, knives, saws and axes, but the 
finest workmanship seems to have been reserved for weapons, 
^ow-heads and spear-points of flint have chipped blades of 
marvellous fineness and symmetry. Daggers with handle and 
blade all made of one piece of flint are characteristic of the 
Northern Stone Age, and show how much weight was laid on 
ornamental appearahee, since wooden handles would have been 
equally eflective and far less troublesome to make. Ilie battle- 
axes are of many forms, perfectly symmetrical and beautifully 
ground and polished. Those of other stone tiian flint have holes 
bored through them for the shaft. Wooden shafts were usu^ly 
attached at right angles to the flint axes. Of these latter the 
thin -necked axe is Sie most characteristic. distribution 
of flint implements reveals a considerable trading activity, as 
flint-bearing strata only occur in certain parts of Denmark and 
in Skftne, whence it must have been distributed over the yvhole 
of Southern Sweden through the channels of commerce. Con- 
siderable commercial activity must also hkve prevailed between 
the Scandinavians and their southern neighbours. 
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Traces of dwelling-houses with hearth-places show that the 
usual form was a round or slightly oval hut, constructed of 
wattles, plastered inside and out with clay. The floor was usually 
partly or entirely paved. 

The Bronze Age . — Towards the close of the Laier Stone Age a 
few objects of copper are found in the North. Copper is, however, 
soon superseded by bronze, which was probably imported ready 
alloyed into Scandinavia, though the special Scandinavian forms, 
as well as the presence of a number of moulds, conclusively 
prove that the casting of the metal was done in the North. 
It is supposed that the Bronze Age, which can be divided into two 
main periods, began in Scandinavia about 2000-1750 b.c. The 
earliest implements are clearly copies of the Stone Age work, 
betraying the ignorance of the makers as to the adaptability 
of the new material. Some bronze axes arc exactly the .shape of 
stone axes, but gradually we see the blade grow wider, the neck 
narrower, the outer sides of the haft turn back over the wooden 
shaft, which is still cloven, and finally before the end of the 
earlier period we have the “ socketed celt,” in which the tongue 
has disappeared and the wooden shaft is fixed in a cylinder of 
bronze, with a metal loop at the side through which the fastening 
passed. The iinsocketed celt has also undeigone modifications. 
By the end of the earlier period swords have been evolved from 
daggers, and brooches and clasps, besides beautiful vases and 
hanging vessels, are made ol the metal. Gold is also known 
and used. Fine linear decoration, usuaUy in spirals or zig-zags, 
is applied. The forms are extremely artistic, and the technique 
higher than in almost any other European country. Perhaps 
the most magnificent relic of this earlier period is the bronze 
“ sun * chariot ” and horse from Trundholm in Seeland. The 
disk supposed to represent the sun is overlaid with gold and 
beautifully decorated with spiral designs. The later period 
is clearly marked off from the earlier by the method of disposing 
of the dead, since in the earlier period the dead were still buried 
un burned, often in stone cists or oak coffins, while in the latter 
period cremation was practised, and the remains placed in small 
stone or wooden boxes, or in plain earthenware urns. Some 
of these urns arc clearly imitations of the house of the period, 
and show that it was still round in form. The graves are covered 
by a cairn or mound. Miniature weapons are often found in the 
urns, but the objects placed in or beside the urn reveal little 
care in their selection : it is obvious that a few gifts were deposited 
with the dead, rather than the complete outfit of necessaries 
which are found in earlier periods. During this period decoration 
becomes more complicated : the spirals are often fringed with 
tangential lines, and the ends of knives, rings, &c., are frequently 
rolled up into spiral volutes. Bands of wavy lines are a conunon 
form of ornament. Amber and a dark-brown resinous matter 
are often inlaid. Ornaments show a tendency to exaggeration 
of size, as is .seen in the massive neck and arm-rings, the brooches, 
pins and clasps. 

We are fortunate in knowing more about the Scandinavian 
Bronze Age than the mere remains, plentiful though they are, could 
tell us. In some parts of Sweden and Norway rude carving.s on 
bare granite rocks, executed in a stiff and conventional style, have 
been identified as belonging to this period, and from these, in com- 
bination with the finds, we can deduce a considerable fund of in- 
formation. Horses were used for riding, driving and plouglung. 
From the impress left on earthenware vessels we find that wheat, 
barley and oats were cultivated. Large boats, almost invariably 
without mast or sail, are very frequently depicted. The human 
figures on the carvings are unfortunately represented in such a 
primitive manner that little could be known of the details of theii 
clothing but for some unique finds in Denmark, where the oak 
coffins of the earlier period have preserved hair and clothing for 
over 3000 years. Thus we know that the garb of the Bronze Age 
man consisted af a l^ck glossy cap, replaced by a helmet in time of 
war, a woollen tunic which left the shoulders bare, a ckiak and 
leather slioes fastcnc*d on by strips of cloth crossed up the ankle. 
A buckle for the belt, pins for the cloak, and one bracelet whre liis 
onlv ornaments. From the small bronze knife and the tweezers 
found in men's graves it has been deduced that shaving was usual, 
and a small pointed instrument also found in the graves is regarded 
as evidence tor tattooing. The women wore a fine hair net and comb, 
a curiously clumsily-cut bodice with sleeves to the elbow, and a 
long skirt gathered round the waist by a belt with a large ornament 
in front. A heavy necklace, two bracelets and a dagger appear to 
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have been usual. The people were tall and had light hair. With 
regard to the distribution of Bronze Age finds, it may bo said that 
Gotaland, Skfine and the district round Stockholm yield the richest 
harvest in Sweden, while in Norway the mas.s of finds are in the 
Christiania and the Stavanger distnets. A notable feature of tlie 
period is the number of finds made in bogs. Many were clearly 
buried there for safe keeping, but others are usually explained as 
votive offerings. 

Iron Age . — The approximate date for the first beginnings 
of this period in the North is still a matter of controversy ; 
Montelius placing it at about 500 u.c., while Sophus Muller, of 
Denmark, would put it at least a centur)^ and a half later. It 
has been divided into four main subdivisions, of which the first, 
lasting till about the beginning of our era, is usually called the 
Pre-Roman Period. The beginnings of this age are most clearly 
traced on the island of Bornholm, where cemeteries are found 
containing from 10 to 1000 graves. These gra\'cs, called Brand- 
pletter, are closely similar to the contemporary graves on the 
Continent, and consist of burnt bones embedded in charcoal 
and black mould. In this are found iron brooches (of the safety- 
pin type), buckles and a few fragments of pottery. More typi- 
cally Northern cemeteries show small mounds covering each grave , 
in which an urn contains the burnt bones. These graves also 
yield but few remains, and the wealth of objects from this period 
come from bog and field finds, as for instance some magnificent 
cltariots, overlaid with decorated bronze plates, from a bog near 
Ringkjdbing, Denmark. Ornaments were usually of massive 
bronze or occasionally of iron, and gold seems to have been com- 
paratively scarce, perhaps owing to the disturbed state of central 
Europe. All but the very beginning of the period shows the 
influence of the La-lene (q.v.) civilization. The succeeding 
Roman period begins in the 1st century a.d. and extends, 
according to Sw^edish and Norwegian arcliaeolugists, to about 
400. In Denmark the latter half of the period is termed that ol 
“ National Migrations.” A number of Roman objects are found 
— coins, glass and bronze vessels, ike. From the fact that Skanc, 
Bornholm, Oland and Gotland are the chief finding-places, 
it appears that most of the objects must have been brought, 
through war or trade, from the south-east, by way of the great 
trade-route along the Vistula. Gotland alone has yielded nearly 
four thousand Roman coins, while Bornholm equals the whole 
of the rest of Denmark with 500, and Norway has only yielded 
three. A certain number of Roman objects seem, however, to 
have reached Denmark from the Rhine Provinces. The graves 
show a variety new to Scandinavia : in some parts cremation 
continues to be practised, in other localities, notably in Jutland 
and Seeland, inhumation reiii)pears. Characteristic of both 
forms of burial is the practice of placing a number of vessels 
containing food and drink in the grave. Weapons are seldom 
found in graves, but a com})lete knowledge of them is afforded 
by .such finds as that at Thorsbjerg in .Schleswig and Vimose 
in Fiinen, the latter yielding no less than 3500 objects to the 
National Museum. I’he.se are the debris of great battlefields 
from about the 4th century, and it is usually supposed that the 
victors dedicated the spoil to some god, as everything was left 
almost untouched. 

From tliib ample evidence we learn that the spear or lance was the 
mo.st common weapon, and after tliat the sword, used now for 
striking as well as thrusting, and witli a short cross-piece. The hilt 
is often superbly decorated, frequently with silver, which is now 
much used. Coats of ring-mail are found. Helmets and shields are 
extraordinarily thin, almost ffimsy, possibly in imitation of the 
inferior Roman goods of the period, po.ssibly in the case of tin 
shields, at any rate, because they were only intended to protect from 
arrows or sp^rs flung from a distance, or because dependence was 
mainly placed on the strength of the lx)8s. Numbers of bits and 
other fragments of harness prove tlie u.se of horses in war. A 
similar And at Nydam in Schleswig yielded two of the oldest boats 
that have come down to us : one of oak, 75 ft. long, built for 28 
rowers, and another of firwood. The timbm were fastened with 
iron nails, but some early boats from Norway and Sweden show a 
more gri^tive method of attacl^^ the timbers with fastenings 

Asides the deserted battlegrounds, the more usual type of votive 
offering is found, such as the silver cauldron from Gundestrup, or 
the two magnificent gold horns, one mure than 2 ft. in length, dis* 
covered at GaUehus in Schleswig. Furtlicr indications of religious 

xxrv. JO 
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cattoaU' are afiorded by a curious find in Jutland, where between 
20 and 30 earthenware vesaels each contained a slaughtered lamb. 
With these were found remains of rude altars. 

Of domestic arts, weaving and dyeing seem to have been carried 
to a high degree of ^rfection. The art of pottery has also advanced, 
especially in Jutland, where we find a multiplicity of forms, with 
decoration in bands of slanting hncs. It was during this period that 
the Scandinavians acquired the Runic alphabet from the southern 
Germanic tribes. The specifically Northern variant of this alphabet 
docs not appear till later. Inscriptions from this period, cut into 
stone monuments, are found in Norway and Sweden. 

The next period (the first of the Later Stone Age), called in 
Denmark the Post-Romto, cmd in Sweden and Norway the 
** Period of National Migrations,” brings us from a.d. 400 
to about 700. In Denmark these centuries are very obscure, 
owing to the fact that the graves there are usually difficult 
to find, being without mounds and unfurnished with goods. 
Bornholm, where inhumation is greatly on the increase, is again 
the chief centre for grave-finds. Some few graves contain the 
personal equipment of the dead : sword, spear, axe, shield, 
knife and whetstone, and occasionally the skeletons of horse 
and dog. The vessels for food and drink are no longer found. 
At Old Upsala, Vendel and Ultuna, all in Upland, great interest 
attaches to the first ship-graves. These become common in 
Norway, fairly frequent m Sweden, and even in Finland, but 
only one grave containing remains of a boat has so far been 
found in Denmark. The details of the earlier Swedish ship- 
burials are somewhat obscured for us because the ship and all 
its contents have been burnt, but we can see that in these the 
dead man sits at the stern, as if about to set forth on a journey, 
while in later graves of the Viking Period, both burnt and un- 
bumt, the corpse seems to have been laid on a bed in a chamber 
built amidships for the purpose. All the larger ship-burials are 
remarkable for the large number of animal bones found, includ- 
ing those of horses, oxen, pigs, sheep and fowls. 

The gold ornaments of the period arc its chief glory : indeed the 
wealth of gold, especially in Sweden, has suggested the title “ Gold 
Age " for these centuries. The favourite ornaments of the period 
were the so-called bracteates, worn as pendants, and imitated from 
Roman coins, but often stamped on one side only and decorated 
in the Northern style. Magnificent brooches of engraved or 
flhgree work, some with a plate at the hinge end at right angles to 
the pin, others oval, often representing an animal seen from above, 
are among the finest productions of the time. The decoration of 
conventionalized animal forms is a marked feature, and, though 
characteristic of all the Germanic races at this time, is best executed 
in the north. When worked in fihgree the animals' limbs become 
more and more attenuated and snake-like, or, on the other hand, 
when engrav^, show less and loss connexion with each other, but 
the artisPs aim, a good decorative effect, is attained, even though 
there is a certain barbaric absence of restraint in design. 

In the Viking Age, from about 800 to the introduction of 
Christianity in the loth and nth centuries, Norway, hitherto 
the poorest in antiijuities, springs into prominence. A wealth 
of objects is found in the graves, and especially in some of the 
larger ship -graves, such as those of Gokstad, Tune, Mykle- 
bostad and C^berg (also in the Norwegian ship-grave at Grobc, 
Brittoy). Fortunately a number of Siese ships are unbumt, 
in view of the importance of seafaring in the Viking Ag^,jit 
is worth noting that a mast with square sail of woollen material 
is common. One ten-oared vessel from this period is of exactly 
the same build as those used to this day in the district w^re 
it was excavatedL A number of shield bosses are often found in 
the vessels, and it is dear shields were hung round the bul- 
warks exactly as Icelandic sources describe. The prow and 
stem-post are often beautifully carved. Sometimes the remains 
of as many as la horses are found in one of these graves, besides 
those' of a number of dogs; The presence of aitvus, pincers and 
other tools, as well as wei4x)ns and ornaments, is noteworthy, 
mdicating[. that the art of metal-work was held in esteem even 
among chiefs, as indeed is known from literary sources. During 
^ petM, moreover, iron ore was extracted, smelted and worked 
in Seandmiiiyia. The weapon! found are swords, knives, sickles, 
battle-axesi speais and axrows. T 1 m» sword is two-edg^, with 
a wooden Mt often beatitiful|^ decorated with silver. axe 
is Veiy broad-bladed, and evidently of great importance, beii^ 
often the ofiily w^pon found in graves. Htimets and coats 


of mail are not found in Norway, but are comparatively common 
in Sweden. 

We owe much of knowledge of this period to the unbumt 
bunals which were fortunately usual. In Denmark grave-chambers 
of wood, such as tlmse at Jelfinge, stand nearest to the shm-mves 
In Sw^en the gr^t number of graves surrounding the anewnt 

should be noticed. graves ha^S 

round, oUong or Regular howe raised over them.*^ A feature of 
tee per^ m t^ tall, rudely-hewn bauia^stones, set up over graves 
^ntammg burnt bones, or sometimes merely to the memory of the 
aead. Large upright stones are sometimes set round a grave in a 
cirde, or to the shape of a ship, with pointed bow and sfe. It is 
noticeaWe that the graves are often to close proximity to the modem 
Mmetenea. In this period women are also occasionally buried in a 
b^t or shm, as in the case of one of the finest ship-graves, that at 
Oseberg. Women’s graves often contain splendid ornaments 
though gold and silver are rare in grave-finds, and the large oval- 
headed pins and the oblong or trefod-shaped clasps found in them 
are usually of bronze, while in other finds silver ornaments are 
common. Silver is as characteristic of this period as gold of the 
precotog one, Denmark alone yielding no less than 25 important 
silver finds, some of them consisting of necklaces of very fine filigree 
work, or of dexterously woven silver wires. Tlie style of decoration 
IS the same as the preckling period, but bolder, less refined and often 
heavy. Ornaments are often set with garnets. The influence of 
Insh art is discernible, ^ in the spirals which terminate the limbs of 
the animal forms, and in the frequent interlacing designs ; and we 


grotesque 

. - . ^ 1 — Sweden shows the same 

mnuences at work, though the Swedes still had most dealings with 
the eastern Baltic countries, and with the Scandinavian kingdom 
of Novgorod. " Cufic " coins, struck in Persia and Turkestan, are 
found together with those of Germany and England. It is clear 
moof of Gotland’s commercial importance that it is still the richest 
treasure-ground in this respect, even for English coins. Evidence 
for the eastern communications of Sweden is afforded by Runic 
inscriptions, some of which state that the chief whom the stone com- 
memorates fell in Finland or Esthonia. Runic mscriptions with the 
later, entirely Northern alphabet are now common all over Scandin- 
avia. Tne stones, especially the later Swedish ones, are often carved 
with spiral and animal designs, and some represent mythical scenes 
such as tec adventures of Sigurd Fafnisbanc, depicted on a stone 
from Sodennannlwd. The houses of this period were usually built 
of wood, and consisted, as we know from literary evidence, of a large 
hall with various outbuildings. The descriptions in Icelandic sagas 
of tapestry hangings are home out by the discovery of traces of 
hangings in grave-chambers, especially those at Jellinge in Denmark 
Some fragments of cloth, showmg designs in various colours, testify 
to a considerable degree of skill in weaving, and figured silk material 
is found in some pf the ship-graves. Traces of feather mattresses 
and wooden beds are found in some of these graves, and dice and 
playing -pieces resembling draughtsmen frequently occur. The 
remains of humbler dwellings have been found, some of them re- 
sembling a type of cottage still to be seen in southern Sweden, 
built of wattles, plastered inside and out. 

Another feature of the Viking Age consists in the great earthworks, 
many of thetn standing to this day. Such are the famous Danevirke, 
•tretching right across Schleswig, tee work of Queen Thyra, who lies 
in one of the great howes at Jtiiiage, and the so-called bygdeborge in 
Norway, some of which are a^gnra to Viking times. 

Authorities. — O. Montelius, Kulturgeschichte Schwedens von den 
dUesten ZeiUn (Leipzig, 1906). An earlier Swedish edition of this 
book has been translated into English by F. H. Woods: Civiliza- 
tion of Sweden in Heathen Times (London, z888); S. Muller, 
Nordische Alterthumshunde : Deutsche Ausgabe, von O. L. Jiriczeh 
Strassbu^, 1897), and Ordnung af Danmofks Oldsager, Systime 
^fihistorique du Danemarh (Copenhagen and Paris) ; J. J. 
Worsaae, The Industrial Arts of Denmark (London, 1882) ; G. 
Gustafson, Norges Oldtid (Christiania, 1906); O. Rygh, Nor- 
wegian Antiquities (French and Norwegian text) (London and 
Cl^tiania, 1880) ; A. Hansen, LandnAm i Norge (Ch^stiania, 1904) ; 
E. Vedel, Bomholms'Dldtidsminder (Copenhagen, 1886) ; J. Undset, 
Das Brste Auftreten des Eisens in Nord-Buropa ; J. Mestorf. Umen- 
friedhafein Schleswig-Holstein (Hamburg, 1886) and Voiveschichtliehe 
AUer^thmCr ems SchUswig-Hclstein (Hamburg, 1885) ; B. Salin, Die 
tdtgermaniscke ThieromamenHh, UbersetMt von). Mestorf (Stoekholm, 
Z904). Also articles by the above, and by M. Scheteiig, H. Hilde- 
brimd, H. Stolpe and ot^rs, in various periodicals, especially 


Sevens Museums Aarbog (Bergen), Aarsbereininger frit Foreningen 
til norshe ForHdsmindesmarrkers Bevaring {Chrwi&sda)^Aarb 6 ger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed (Cbpeinhiq^), Anf^arish 


, , TidskHft fbr 

Sverige (Stocl&olm). ^e'M&kads^ad'cd tee kgf. Vitterhets Historie 
och Anhqvitets Akademie (dtockhdlsti, !Bemvdmen, pnt:di8hed since 
1906 by teje same tociety, Svenskd Forhm ism esforentngens Tidshrift 
Stockholm);’ Ymet (Stockhbliii). HiS guides to the various 
^ndinavian' museums are of gmt. value. Some of teem can be 
obtained in English. The importance of the IGel Museum, with its 
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S lide by J. Meitorf, VorgesckitkUicMi AU^riMmmt am SchUswig- 
olsUiny should not be overlooked. The Sm Book of ike Viking 
Club (London) contains excellent articles, chiefly by H. ^hetelig and 
«. Kjaw. (B.Tp.) 

8 CANDINAV 1 AK LANGUAGES.^ By this expression we 
understand the closely allied languages which are and have been 
, spoken by the Teutonic population in Scandinavia, 
Tofrttory- inhabitants of the countries that have been 

wholly or partially peopled from it. The territory of these 
languages embraces : Sweden, except the most northerly p^t 
(chiefly Lapland and inland parts of Vesterbotten, where Finnish 
and Lappish exclusively or chiefly prevail) ; certain islands and 
districts on the coast of western and southern Finland, as well 
as Aland ; a small tract on the coast of Esthonia, where Swedish 
is spoken, as it is also to some extent in the Esthonian islands of 
Dago, Nargo, Nukko, Odensholm, Ormso and' R&gb ; Gammal- 
svenskby (“ Galsvenskbi ”) in southern Russia (government of 
Kherson), a village colonized from Dago ; the Livonian island 
of Runo, where Swedish is spoken, as it formerly was on the 
islands of Kyno, Manno, Moon and Osel ; Norway, except 
certain regions, especially in the northern part of the country, 
peopled by Finns and Lapps (mainly in the diocese of Tromsb) ; 
Denmark, with the Faeroes, Iceland and Greenland, where, 
however, Danish is only spoken by a very small part of the 
population ; the northern half of Schleswig ; and, finally, several 
Scandinavian colonies in the United States of North America 
(especially in Minnesota and Illinois). Scandinavian dialects 
have besides been spoken for varying periods in the following 
places : Norwegian in certain parts of Ireland (a.d. 800-1250) 
and northern Scotland, in the Isle of Man (800-1450), the Hebrides 
(800-1400), the Shetland Islands (800-1800) and the Orkneys 
(800-1800) ; Danish in the whole of Schleswig, in the north* 
eastern part of England (the Danelagh, g.v., 875-1175), and in 
Normandy (900-1 100, or a little longer); Swedish in Russia 
(862-1300, or a little longer);'-* Icelandic in Greenland (985- 
alxjut 1450). 

At what epoch the Teutonic population settled in Scandinavia 
we cannot as yet even approximately decide. It is quite certain, 
however, that it already existed there before the 
(Christian era — most probably as early as the beginning 
of the so'called Later Stone Age (5000 b.c., but see Scandinavian 
Civilization), if not still earlier. If this view be correct, the 
Scandinavian languages have had an existence of seven thousand 
years at least. But it is only from the beginning of the Christian 
era that we can get any information concerning the language of 
the old Scandinavians, which seems by that time not only to 
Thoprtmh Spread over Denmark and great parts of southern 
ttySemn- and middle Sweden and of Norway, but also to have 
gimovima reached Finland (at least Nyland) and Esthonia. In 
extension over this considerable geo- 
graphical area, the language appears to have been fairly homo- 
geneous throughout the whole territory. Consequently, it may 
be regarded as a uniform language, the mother of the younger 
Scandinavian tongues, and accordingly has been named the 
primitive Scandinavian (umordisk) language. The oldest sources 
of our knowledge of this tongue are the words which were 
borrowed during the first centuries of the Christian era by the 
Lapps from the inhabitants of central Sweden and Norway, and 
by the Finns from their neighbours in Finland and Esthonia 

« , it is true, also from their Gothic neighbours in Russia 
e Baltic provinces), and which have .been preserved in 
Finnish and Lappish down to our own days.* These borrowed 
words, denoting chiefly utensils belonging to a fairly advanced 
stage of culture, amount to several hundreds, with a phonetic 
form of a very primitive stamp ; as Finn, tirva ( 0 . Swed. tiara, 
Ger. teer), tar ; airo ( 0 . Swed. or,), oar ; kansa (O.H.G. kansa), 

1 For details see A. Noreeti, *' Geechichte der nordischen 
Sprachen/* {Grundriss der germaniseken Philologie, 2nd ed., 1897). 

* V. Thon^n, The Relatione betaken Ancient Russia dnd Scaiwin^ 

• W. Thomsen, Vben den Binftuse der Germ. Spraehen auf die 
Pinniach-Upmschen {i%70)\ E. N. SetflU, Znr Herlninft nnd 
Chronologie det Uteren germaiiisehen LehnwiEKrter in Journal de la 
Sooiift Ftnno-ougriMHe, Xviii. (1906). 
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society; napakaira (O.BLG* mbagir, 0 . Swed. auger; 

ansas (Got. ans, O. Swed. as), beam ; Lapp (C^t. .r4i^,^0. 
Swed. sa), sow j garves ( 0 :H.tr. gdraw 0 ff 0 . Swr ^), 
finished ; divres ( 0 . Sax. diuri, 0 . Swed. dyr), d^r ) 

.ratpo (O.H.G. ^eifa), soap. Ttoe words, wi& those 
mentioned by contemporary Roman and Greek authors, as well as 
the ]^ost ancient runic inscriptions mentioned below, are the oldest 
existing traces of any Teutonic language. Wrested from theft 
context, however, they throw but little light on the nature of 
the original northern tongue. But an. equally old series of 
linguistic monuments has come down to us dating from 
a Tittle before the end of the so-called Early Iron Age 
(about A.D. 4oo)-^the knowledge and the use of the oldest 
runic alphabet (with twenty-four characters) having at that 
period l^en propagated among the Scandinavians by the southern 
Teutonic tribes. In fact we still possess, preserved 
down to our own times, primitive northern njnicJSiJi^, 
inscriptions, the oldest upon the utensils found at Vi 
in Schleswig and Thorsbjerg in Dfenmark, dating back to 
about A.D. 250-300, which, together with the MS. fragments 
of Ulfilas’ Gothic translation of the Bible, about two hundred 
years later in date, constitute the oldest genuine monuments of 
any Teutonic tongue. 

These runic inscriptions are for the most part found on stone monu- 
ments (sometimes on rocks) and bracteates (gold coins stamped on 
one side and used for ornaments), as well as on metallic and wooden 
utensils, weapons and ornaments.^ Up to 1908 there had been dis- 
covered more than one hundred, but of these only about one-half 
give us any information concerning the language, and most of them 
are only too short. The longest of those satisfactorily interpreted, 
the stone-monument of Tune, in south-eastern Norway, contains 
only sixteen words. Their language is perhaps somewhat later in 
character than that of the oldest words borrowed by the Lapps and 
Finns, voiced s, for example, is changed into a kind of r (cf . dagaR » 
Goth, dags, day ; but Finn. armas=^(^ih. arms, poor). On the other 
hand, in all essential matters it is much earlier in character than the 
language of contemporary Gothic manuscripts, and no doubt ap- 
proaches more nearly than any Teutonic idiom the primitive form 
of the Teutonic tongue. For the sake of comparison, we give a 
Gotliic translation of one of the oldeat of the prizi^ve Scandinavian 
inscriptions, that on the golden horn of GaUehus, found on th^ 
Danish-German frontier, and dating from about a.d. 300 : — 

Scand. : ek hlbw'agasti/?. holtingaT?. horna. tawido; 
Goth. : ik Hliugasts Hultiggs haurn tawida ; 

Engl. : I, HlewagastiR, from Holta, made the horn ; 
as well as the inscription on the stone nionument of J&rsbergin 
western Sweden, which is about 250 years later : — , 

Scand. : VBAi? hite. harabanaJR wit iah bk brilaE runoR 

WARITU ; 

Goth. : IJbs Hita, Hrabns wit jah ik Airils rdnds wTitu ; 

Engl. ; UbaR (erected the monument in memory of) HitaR. 

Wt both, HarabanaR and I ErilaR, wrote the tunes. 

Although very brief, and not yet thorou^ly interpreted,* 
these primitive Scandinavian inscriptions are nevertheless 
sufficient to enable us to determine with some certainty 
the relation which the language in which they 
written bears to other languages. Thus it is proved 
that it belongs to the Teutonic family of th^ Indo- ' 
European stock of lan^ages, of which it constitutds ah inde- 
pendent and individual branch. Its nearest relation being the 
Gothic, these two branches were formerly sometime taken together 
under the general denomination Eastern Teutonic, as opposed to 
the other Teutonic idioms (German, English, Butch, &c.), 'Which 
were then called Western teutonic. 

The most essential point of correspondence between the Gothic and 
Scandinavian branches is the insertion in<certain cakes of gg before w 
and f {jm in Gotbio was changed into in geo; ^ur. O.H;G. 

sweiio, O. Eiw. twesee (two), (^mpared with Q. Icel. . O. Nprw. hteggia^ 
O. Swed., O. Dan. twaggiaie, Goto, twaddjt ; and, sti^ fn German ireu, 
Eng. true, compared mth Swed., Norw., Dan. frygg, s<sa\:iryggr, Goth. 


^ See the platea in G. Stephens's Handbook of 1 
‘ id S, Bugge's Norges Indsi 


Old Northern Runic 
•krifter med de mldra 


Monuments (1884)., and 

Runer I. (1891-1903). ^ « 

• For intmietatlons we are^|Minotoally indebted to Prof. Si 
Bugge's il|iBtiionsinyeitigittioti 8 , 1^3 sa tis fac tor il y uicceaded 

in decipbaw tlw inscription of the golden bom, and .by mis, means 
gained a. fixed atarting-point U>t lurtoer researches. A short review 
of their most ixnportant results is s^en by A> Noreen, Aliisldndiscke 
Grammaiik (ytd ed., 1905), appendix. 
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iriegws. However, even in the pfiniilive Scandinavian agfc the 
dinerenoe between Gothic and Scandinavian is more clearly marked 
than the resemblance ; thus, for example - just to lunt only at some 
of the oldest and most essential diflerenc(‘s —Goth. nom. sing, ending 
in -5 corresponds to primitivt; Scandinavian -aR, -*r (as Goth, dags, 
day guest ^Scand. dagaR, gasim) ; Goth. gen. sing, in -w to ! 

Scand. ^as (as Goth, dagts, day's -Scand. dagas) ; Goth. dat. sing, in 
-a to Scand. -e (as Cioth. ftaurna, corn Scand. kurne) ; Cioth. ist 
pers. smg. pret. ui 'da to Scand. -do (as Goth, tawida, did= Scand. 
Utwido). 

Already before the beginning of the so-called Viking period 
(since about a.d. 8oo) the primitive Scandinavian 
f'^^atioa undergone a considerable transformation, 

*”*** a.s is proved, for example, by the remarkable runic stone 
at Istuby in the south of Sweden, with the inscription (about 
A.D. 650):— 

AI AtK HARIWUL^FA HAPUWULAfT? llAERUWCL^Fli? W^RAIT 
kuna/? \im\R ; 

Engl. : In memory of lluriwulfR, Ha|)Uwu]fK, sou of HcruwulfK, 
wrote these runes. 

Here, e.e. we find nom. sing, in -aR changed into -r (cf. ha]fUWulafK 
with hoUingav, on the golden horn), and the plural ending -or into 
-aR (cf. runaK with runoR on the Jiirsberg-stone). At the beginning 
of the Viking jieriod the Scandinavian language seems to have under- 
gone an extraordinarily rapid develojiment, wliicb almost com- 
pletely translonned its character. This change is c.specially notice- 
able in the dro])i)ing of unaccented vowels, and in the introduction 
of a certain vowel harmony of different kinds {Umlaut, vowel changes, 
caused by a following 1 (j) or « (te), as for kw&lSi, poem, and 

“ Brcclmng,” as healpa instead of helpa, to help), different assimila- 
tions of consonants (as ll, nn for /)», «]> ; //, w«, rr and &.'i for la, nR, 
fR and .^k), dro^iping of w liefore 0 and u (as orfi, uifr for worfi, word, 
wulfu, wolf), simplified inflection of the verbs, a new pas.sive formed 
by means of affixing the reflexive pronoun sifi or ack to the active form 
(as kalla-sk^ katla-ss, to call one's self, to lie called), &c. 

At this epoch, therefore, the primitive Scandinavian language 
must be considered as no longer existing. The centuries 
A.D. 700-1000 form a period of tran.sition as regards 
language as well as the alphabet which it employed. 

* Wc possess some inscriptions belonging to this period 
in which the old runic alphabet of twenty -four characters 
is still used, and the language of which closely resembles that 
of the primitive Scandinavian monuments, a.s, for example, 
those on the stones of Stentoften (about 700) and Bjorketorp 
(about 750), both from southern Sweden, being the longest 
inscriptions yet found with the old runic alphabet. On the 
other hand, inscriptions have come down to us dating from 
about A.D. 800, in which the later and exclusively Scandinavian 
alphabet of sixteen characters has almost completely superseded 
the earlier alphabet from which it was developed, while the 
language not only differs widely from the original Scandinavian, 
but also exhibits dialectical peculiarities suggesting the existence 
of a Dajiish-Swedish language as opposed to Norwegian, 
* as the form rmdl on the stone at Flemlose in Denniark, 
which in a Norwegian inscription would have been written 
hrutUf corresponding to Urolj in Old Norwegian literature. 
Tliese differences, however, arc still unimportant, and the 
Scandinavians still considered their language as one and the 
same throughout Scandinavia, and named it D^nsk tunga, 
Danish tongue. But when Iceland was colonized (c. 900), 
chiefly, from western Norway, a separate (western) Norwegian 
dialect gradually sprang up, at first of course only differing 
slightly from the mother-tongue. It w'as not until the definitive 
introduction of Christianity (about a.d. 1000) that the l^guage 
was so far differentiated as to enable us to distinguish, in runic 
inscriptions and in the literature which was then arising, four 
different dialects, which have ever since existed as the four 
literary languages — Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish. 
Of these the latter two, often comprehended within the name 
of Eastern Scandinavian, as well a.s the former two, Western 
Scandinavian, or, to use the Old Scandinavians’ own name, 
Norr^nt mdl, Northern tongue, are very nearly related to each 
other. The most important differences between the two 
branches, as seen in the oldest preserved documents, are the 
following : U) In E. Scand. far fewer cases of “ Umlaut,” as 
vdre, W. ScaSd. vdre, were ; land, W. Scand. land (from landu), 
lands ; (2) E. Scand. “ Brechung ” of y into iu (or io) before 


ngUw), nk(w), as siunga, W. Scand. syngua (from singwa), to 
sfiig; (3) in E. Scand. mp, nk, nt are in many cases not 
assimilated into pp, kk, tt, as krumpin, W. Scand. 

shrunken ; cen/fe/a, W. Scand. cifeifeia, widow ; 
bant, W. Scand. bait, he bound ; (4) in E. Scand. the Baattn 
dative of the definite plural ends in -umin instead of and 
W. Scand. -onom, as in handumin, hqndonom, (to) the 
hands ; (5) in E. Scand. the simplification of the 
verbal inflectional endings is far further advanced, and 
the passive ends in -5(5) for -sk, as in kallas{s), W. Scand. 
kallask, to be called. In several of these points, and indeed 
generally speaking, the Western Scandinavian languages have 
preserved the more primitive forms, which also are found in 
the oldest Eastern Scandinavian runic inscriptions, dating from 
a period before the beginning of the literature, as well as in 
many modern Eastern Scandinavian dialects. For, having 
regard to the Scandinavian dialects generally, we must adopt 
quite a different classification from that indicated by the 
dialects which are represented in the literature. We now 
pa.ss on to review the latter and their history. 

I. Icelandic.— -In ancient times Icelandic was by far the most 
important of the Scandinavian languages, in form as well as in 
literature. To avoid ambiguity , the language before the Reforma- 
tion (about 1530) is often called Old Icelandic. 

I. Old Icelandic was spoken not only 111 Iceland, but also in 
Greenland, where, as already mentioned, Icelandic colonists lived 
for a lengthened period. Our knowledge of its character „ . 
is almost exclusively derived from the remarkably . . .. 
voluminous literature,* dating from tlie first hall of the * 

1 2th century, and written in the Latin aljdiabet, adapted to the 
.special requirements oi this language. No traces are found of any 
older runic literature Indeed, Old Icelandic possesses only very 
few runic monuments (about forty-five), all of them almost worthless 
from a philological ixjint of view. The oldest, tlie inscrii)tions on 
the church door of Val|>j6fsta«ur, and that of a tombstone at 
Hjard'urholt, ilate from the beginning of the J3th century, aiul they 
are consequently later than tlie oldest preserved manusenpts - 111 
the Latin alpliabet, some of which an* as old as the last half of the 
1 2th century. A small fragment (God. AM. 237, fol ) of a Book 0} 
Homihes (of which a short specimen is given below) is considered the 
oldest of all. About contemporary witli this is the oldest part of 
an inventory entitled Bvykjaholh mdldagi. From the end of the i2tii 
century we possess a fragment (Cod. Reg. old sign. 1812) of the only 
existing Olcl Icelandic giossarv, and from the first years of the 13th 
century the Stockholm Book of Homthes (Cod. Holm. 15, 4to), which 
from a philological point of view is of the greatest importance, 
cluefly on account of its very accurate orthography, which is especi- 
ally noticealile in the indication of quantity ; from the early part oi 
the same century comes the fragment (Cod. AM. 325, 2, 4to) entitled 
Agrip (" abridgment " of the liistory of Norway), j>robably a copy 
of a Norwegian original, also orthograpliically important. Among 
later manuscripts we may mention, us philolugically interesting, the 
Annalcs liegii (Cod. Reg. 2087) from the bennning of the 14th 
century, orthograpliically of great value ; the rich manuscript 
of miscellanies, Hauksbdk (Codd. AM, 371, 344, 075, 4to), a great part 
of which IS written with H aukr Erlcndsson's (d. 1 334) own hand ; and, 
above all, three short essays, in which some Icelanders liave tried 
to write a grammatical and orthographical treatise on their own 
mother-tongue, all three appearing as an appendix to the manuscripts 
of the Prose Edda. The oldest and most important of these essays 
(preserved in the Cod. Worm, from the last half of the 14th century) 
is by an unknown author of about 1140, the second (the oldest known 
manuscript of w^hich is preserved in the Cod. Ups., c. 1300) is by an 
unknown author of about 1250 ; the third (the oldest manuscript 
m Cod. AM. 748, 4to, of the beginning of the 14th century) is by 
Snorri's nephew Olair HvitaskAld (d. 1259), and is no doubt based 
partly upon a lost work of the first grammarian of Iceland, p6roddr 
Kunamc^stari (who flourished at the beginning of the 12th century), 
partly and chiefly Upon Prisclan and Donatus.** 

^ A comjilete catalogue of the Uterature edited hitherto is given by 
Th. Mdbius, Catalogus Librorunt Islandicorum et Norvegicorum 
Actatis Mediae (185b), and Verzeichntss der . . . altisldndiscken und 
altnorwegtschen . . . von iSsj bts i 8 ^g ersekienenen Schnften (1880). 
Cf. Iceland. 

*• An account of the oldest Icelandic manuscripts (to about 1230) 
IS given by J. Hoffory ip the GoU. Gel. Am. (1884). p. 478 sq. 

^ A short review of the most important Old Icelandic manuscripts 
(and their editions), classed according to subjects, is given by 
O. Brenner, AUnordisches Handbuch, pp. 13 sq. The principal 
collections of manuscripts are — (i) the Amamagna<»an (AM.) in 
Copenhagen, founded by Ami Magnusson (d. 1730) ; (2) the collection 
of the Royal Library (Reg.) in Copenhagen, founded by T. Torfaeus 
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The oldest form of the Icelandic language is, however, not pre- 
served in the above-mentioned earliest manuscripts of the later 
Parm Century, which are written in the language 

of iht century, 

1^ which contain poems by the oldest Icelandic poets, such 

^ as the renowned Egill Skallagrimsson (about 950) and the 
unknown authors of the so-called Edda-songs. In spite ot the 
late date of the manuscripts, the metrical form has been the means 
of preserving a good deal of the ancient language. But, as already 
remarked, during the loth and nth centuries this dialect differs 
but little from Norwegian, though in the 12th this is no longer the 


We may here contrast a specimen of the above-mentioned oldest 
Icelandic manuscript with an almost contemporary Norwegian one 
(Cod. AM. O19 ; see below) ; — 


Icel -En fiat es 
vitanda, at alll ma 
andlega merkiasc oc 
fyllasc i OSS, |)at es 
til kirkio bunings 
c|Ki Inonosto J)aTf at 
haua, cf ver liuom 
.sva hreinlega at v6r 
sem verjKT at callasc 
go]is mustere 


Norw. — En fiat er 
vitanda, at allt ma 
andlega merkiasc oc 
fyllasc i os, |)at er 
til kirkiu bunings 
eWa til Jiionasto |)arf 
at hafa, of v^r lifum 
sva raeinlega, at v6r 
sem verffir at kallasc 
guffs mystcri. 


Engl. — And that is 
to be known that all 
that is needed for the 
decoration of the 
church or the service 
may, spiritually, be 
found and imitated 
within us, if we live 
so cleanly thjit we are 
worthy to be called 
God's temple. 


.'Xpart from the fact that the language is, generally speaking, archaic, 
we find in the Icelandic text two of the oldest and most essential 
characteristics of Icelandic as opposed to Norwegian, viz. the more 
complete vowel assimilation {\nonosto, ]rtona$io ; cf. also, e.g. 
Icel. kQllo\K)m, Norw. kallafium, we called) and the retention of 
initial n before r {hrcinlega, rainlega), I and n. Other differences, 
some of which occur at this period, others a little later, are —in 
Icel. lengthening of a, 0 , u before //, Ig, Ik, Im and Ip (as Icel. hdlfr, 
Norw. and oldest Icel. hath, half) ; later still, also of a, i, u and v 

before ng and nk ; Icel. a and ey for older 4 and (as in Icel. 

dSema, heyra, Norw. and oldest Icel. ddma, to deem, htpyra, to 
hear) ; Icel. termination of and plur. of verbs in -ff ()>) or but 

Norw. often in -r (a.s Icel. iaki'lS, -t, Norw. iaktr, you take). These 

points may be sufficient to characterize th<‘ language of the earlier 
' classical " period of Icelandic (about 1150 -1350). At the middle of 
the 13th century the written language undergoes material changes, 
owing in a great measure, perhaps, to the powerful influence of 
Snorri Slurloson. Thus in unaccented syllables i now appears for 
older e, and u (at first only when followed by one or more con- 
sonants belonging to the same syllable) for o ; the passive ends in 
-z for ~sk. The other differences from Norwegian, mentioned above 
as occurring later, are now completely established. With the be- 
ginning of the 14th century there appear several new linguistic 
phenomena : a m is inserted between final r and a preceding con- 
.sonant (as in rikur, mighty) ; ^ (pronounced as an open (?) passes 
into o (the character 0 was not introduced till the lOtn century), or 
before ng, nk into au (as l^ng fi^ll, pronounced laung poll) ; e before 
ng, nk passes into ei ; a httle later passes into ic, and the passive 
changes its termmation from -z, oldest 'Sk, into -zt (or -zsf) (as m 
kallazt, to be called). The post-classical period of Old Icelandic 
(1350-1530), which IS, from a literary point of view, of but little 
imnortancc, already shows marked differences that are characteristic 
ot Modern Icelandic ; kn has, except in the northern dialects, passed 
into hn, as in knutr, knot ; as early as the 15th century we find 
ddl for ll and rl (as folia, pronounced faddla, to fall), ddn for nn and 
rn (as horn, pron. hoddn, horn), and a little later the passive ends 
in -St, e.g. kallast, to be called. 

Although dialectical differences are not altogether wanting, they 
do not occur to any ^eat extent in the Old Icelandic literary 
DMocU, language. Thus, in some manuscripts we find ft replied 
by fst [oft, ofst, often) ; in manuscripts from the western 
part of the islanii there appears in the 13th and 14th centuries a 
tendency to change If, rf into Ih, rb [tolf, tolb, twelve ; b^f, b^b. 
want), &c. To what extent the language of Greenland diflereci 
from that of Iceland we cannot judge from the few runic monuments 
which have come down to us from that colony. 

Apart from the comparatively inconsiderable attempts at a gram- 
matical treatment of Old Icelandic in the middle ages which we have 
anm- mentioned above, grammar as a science can only be said 
mMiicMl begun in the 17th century. The first grammar, 

inaimtat Icelander Runolphus Jonas (d. 1654), dates 

' from 1651. His contemporary and compatriot Gudmund 
Andreae (d. 1654^ compiled the first dictionaiy, which was not, 
however, edited till 1683 (bv the Dane Petrus Resenius, d. 1688). 
The first scholars who stumed Old Icelandic systematically were 
R. K. Rask (1787-1832), whose works 1 laid the foundation to our 


(d. 1719) and Brynjdlfr Sveinsson (d. 1674) ; (3) the Delagardian col- 
lection (Delag. or Ups.) at Upsala, founded in i65iby Magnus 
Gabriel de la Gardie ; (4) the Stockholm collection (Holm.), founded 
by J6n Rugnian (in 1662) and J6n Eggertson (in 1682). 

^ E.g. Vailadning til del Islandsha sprog (1811) ; in a new, much- 
improved Swedish edition, Anvisning til Isldndskem (1818). 


knowledge of the language, and his great contemporary Jac. Grimm 
m whose Deutsche GramnuUik (1819 s^.) particular attention is paid 
to Icelandic. Ihosc who since the time of Kask and Grimm have 
prinapally deserved well of Icelandic grammar are — among the 
Norwegians, the ingenious and learned P. A. Munch (d- 1863), to 
whom we really owe the normalized orthography that has liitlierto 
been most in use m ediUng Gld Icelandic texts, ami the solid worker 
at the syntax, M. Nygaard ; the learned Icelander K. Gisla^n (d. 
^91), whose works are chiefly devoted to phonetic researche.s ; “ the 
Damah scholars K. J. Lyngby (d. 1871), the author of an essay which 
16 of luimamcntal importance in Icelandic orthography and phonetics, 
aud F. A. Wimmor. who has rendered great services to tlie study of 
the etymology. The latest anil greatest Icelandic grammar is by the 
Swede A. Noreeii.» As lexicographers the first rank is held by the 
Icelanders S. Egilsson (d. 1852),* G. Vigffisson (d. 1889),* and 
J. jlorkelsson (d. 1904),® the Norwegian J. Fritzner (d. 1893),’ the 
Swede L. I..arsson,® and the German H. Geimg.** 

2. Modern Icelandic is generally dated Irom llie introduction of 
the Reformation into Iceland : the book first printed, the New 
Testament of 1540, may be considered as the earliest 
Modem Icelandic document. Although, on account of Uie 
exceedingly con.servative tendency of Icelandic ortho- 
graphy, the language of Modem Icelandic literature still seems to be 
almost identical with the language of the i7tli century, it has in 
reality undergone a constant and active development, and, jihonetir- 
ally regarded, has changed considerably. Indeed, energetic efforts 
to bring about an orthography more in accordance with phonetics 
were made dunng the years 1835 1847 by the magazine entitled 
Ejolnir, where we find such authors as JiWs Hallgrim.ssoti and Koiir. 
Gislason ; but these attempts jiroved abortive. Of more remarkable 
etymological change.^ in Modem Icelandic we may note _ 
the following ; r, y and ey at the beginning of the 17th 
century coincided with i, i and n ; the long vowels d, , 

& and 6 have passed into the diphthongs au (at least 
about 1650), ai (about 1700), ou, e.g. mdl, language, mfkla, to speak, 
sidll, chair ; g before 1, 7 is changed into df (after a consonant) or ; 
(after a vowel), e.g liggia, to lie, eigi, not ; in certain other cases g 
has ]?asscd into gw or w, e.g. Idgur, low, Ifiiga, to lie ; initial g before 
n is silent, e.g. {g)naga, to gnaw ; ps, pi have passed into fs, ft \ bb, 
dd, gg are pronounced as bb, dt, gk, and ll. rl, nn, rn now in most 
positions (not, however, before d, t and s, and in pet names) as dtl, 
dtn, as fjall, mountain, bjorn, bear ; f before n is now pronounced as 
bp, as hrafn, raven, &c. Both in vocabulary and syntax we find 
early, e.g. in the lawbook Jdnsbdk, printed in i578( 1580), Danish 
exercising an important influence, as might l)e expected from 
jxilitical circumstances. In the iSth century, hdwever, we meet with 
purist tendencies. As one of the leading men of this century may be 
mentioned the poet Eggerl (Jlafsson (d. 1768), whose poems were not 
printed till 1832. Worthy of mention in the history of Modem 
Icelandic language are the learned societies which appeared in the 
.same century, of which the finst, under the name of '* Hiff d.s^niloga " 
was e.stabiished in 1 760. At this time archaic tendencies, going liack 
to the Old Icelandic of the 13th and 14th Centiincs, were continually 
gaining ground. In the igth century the following won esiiecial 
renown in Icelandic literature : Bjarnc p6raren.scn (d. 1841) 
Iceland's greatest lyric poet, and J6nas Hallgrlmsson (d. 1845)’ 
perhaps its most prominent pro.sc-author in modern times. ’ 

The dialectical differences in Modern Icelandic are comparatively 
trifling and chiefly phonetic. The Westland dialect has, for example 
preserved the Old Icelandic long a, while the other . 
dialects have changed it to the cTiphthong au ; in the 
Northland dialect initial kn is preserved, in the others changed into 
hn ; in the northern and western parts of the island Old Icelandic hv 
appears as kv, in a part of south-eastern Iceland as x, in the other 
dialects as e.g. hvolpur, whelp. As a matter of curiosity it 
may be noted that on the western and eastern coasts traces are found 
of a French-Icelandic language, which arose from the long sojourn of 
French fishermen there. 

Owing to the exclusive interest taken in the ancient language 
but little attention is given even now to the grammatical treatment 
of Modern Icelandic. Some notice.s of the language of the 
17th century may be obtained from the above-mentioned 
grammar of Runolphus Jonas (1651), and for the language 
of the 18th from Rask's grammatical works. For the *”**“**“^* 
language of our own time there is hardly anything to refer to but 
F. Jdnsson's very short Islandsk Sproglare (1905); cf. also B. 
Magnfisson Olsen's valuable paper ‘ Zur neuislftndischen Gram- 
matik " {Germania, xxvii., 18 82). A dictionary of merit was that of 

* Especially Urn frumparta isbmzkrar tungu i fomdld (1846). 

* Altisldndische und altnorwegische GramnuUik unter BsrUcksioiUi’- 
gungdes Urnordischen (1884), ^Aufl. (1903). 

® Lexicon poeticum (1854-1^0). 

* An IcelandiC’English Dictionary ^ based on the MS. coUectiofui of 
the late R. Cleasby (1869-1874). 

« SupMement til Jslandske ordb^^ 1879-1885 and 1899). 

’ Ordhoe over det Gamle Norsks sprog (1862-18^7, new ed. 
1883, seq.). 

® Ordfdrrddsfi de dlsta isldndsha handshrifterna (1891). 

* VoUstdndiges Wdrterbuch su den Lisdsm dsr Edda (1903) 
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Haldorsen (d. 1794), edited in 1814 by Rask. Cleasby- 
\1gftisson'8 dictionary mentioned above also pays some attention 
to the modem langu^e. A really convenient Modem Icelandic 
Actionary is still wanting, the desideratum being only partly supplied 
by J. Thorkelsson's excellent Supplement til islandshe ovdh^eTy iii. 
(1890-1894). 

II. Norwegian or Norse.— The Old Norwegian language 
(till the Reformation) was not, like the modern language, con- 
fined to Norway and the Faeroes, but was, as already 
wfg/M,' stated, for some time spoken in parts of Ireland and 
the nortli of Scotland, the Isle of Man, the Hebrides, 
Shetland and Orkney (in the last two groups of islands it con- 
tinued to survive down to the end of the i8th century), and 
also in certain parts of western Sw’cden as at present defined 
(Bohuslan, Sarna in Dalarna, Jfimtland and Harjedalen). 

Our knowledge of it is due only in a small measure to runic in- 
.scri]>Uons, for these are comparatively few in number (about 150), 
and of trifling importance from a pliilological point of view, especially 
as they almost wholly belong to the period between 1050 and 1350,* 
and consequently are contemporary with or at least not much earlici 
than the earliest literature. The most important are the detailed one 
of Karlevi on Oland, wherein a Norwegian poet (towards 1000) in 
so-called “ drdttkurftt ” metre celebrates a Danish chief buried there, 
and tliat of Frosd in Jkmtland, which (about 1050) mentions the 
christianizing of the province. The whole hterature preserved is 
written in the Latin alphabet. The earliest manuscripts are not much 
later than the oldest Old Icelandic ones, and of the greatest interest. 
On the whole, however, the carUest Norwegian literature is in quality 
as well as in quantity incomparably inferior to the Icelandic. It 
amounts merely to about a score of different works, and of the.se but 
few are of any literary value. A small fragment (Cod. AM. 655, 4to, 
Fragm. ix., a, b, c), a collection of legends, no doubt written a little 
before 1200, is regarded as the earliest extant manuscript. From the 
very beginning of the 13th century we have the Norwegian Book of 
Homilies (Cod. AM. 619, 4to) and several fragments of law-books 
(e.g. the older Gula\>ingslaw and the older kiiiswa\tingslaw). Of 
later manuscripts the so-called legendary Olafssaga (Cod. Delag. 8, 
foL), from about 1230, deserves mention. The cliief manuscript 
(Cod. AM. 243 B., fol.) of the principal work in Old Norwegian 
literature, the Speculum regale or Konungsskuegsid (“ Mirror for 
Kings,'*) is again a little later. The masses of charters which — 
occurring throughout the whole middle age of Norway from the 
beginning of the 13th century — afford much information, especially 
concerning the dialectical differences of the language, are likewise 
of great philological importance. 

As in Old Icelandic so in Old Norwegian we do not find the most 
primitive forms in the oldest MSS. that have come down to us ; for 
P that purpose we must recur to somewhat later ones, con- 

oithe tailing old poems from times as remote as the days of 

/MwaoM Porbiorn Hornklofi (end of the 9th century). It has 
already been stated that the language at this epoch differed 
so little from other Scandinavian dialects that it could scarcely yet 
be called by a distinctive name, and also that, as Icelandic separated 
itself from the Norwegian mother-tongue (about 900), the difference 
between the two languages was at fint infinitely small — as far, of 
course, as the literary language is concerned. From the i3tli 
century, however, they exliimt more marked differences ; for, while 
Icelanmc develops to a great extent independently, Norwegian, owing 
to geographical and ^litical circumstances, is considerably influ- 
enced by the Eastern Scandinavian languages. The most important 
differences between Icelandic and Norwegian at the epoch of the 
oldest MSS. (about 1200) have already been noted. The tendency in 
Norwegian to reduce the use of the so-called M-Umlaut has already 
been mentioned. On the other hand, there appears in Norwegian in 
the 13th century another kind of vowel-assimilation, almost un- 
known to Icelandic, the vowel in terminations being in some degree 
influenced by the vowel of the preceding syllable. Thus, for instance, 
wo find in some manuscripts (as the above-mentioned legendary 
Olafssmg^ that the vowels o, p and long a, a are followed in 
terminationB by 8, 0 ; i, u, y, and short a, a, on the other hand, by 
i, 1*— as/in h^lner, prayers, honor, women ; but HfSir, times, tungur, 
tongues. The same fact occurs in certain Old Swedish manuscripts. 
When Norway had been united later with Sweden under one crown 
(131^ we meet pure Suecisms in the Norwegian literary language. 
In aiddition to ^s, the X4th century exhibits several differences 
from the old language ; r/, m are sometimes assimilated into ll, 
nti— as kail (elder ke^, man, konn (*or»r), com, prestanner {presU 
amir), the priests;, i passes into y before r, f— as Ayrfltr (AtrCfr), 
shepherd, lykyl (lykill), key; final -r after a consonant is changed 
into -or, •er, -I'r. -or, -ur or -isr, sometimes only -a, -<e,— as Hester 

{Hesir), horse, b^ker {pHkr), books, the names ^Ueifeer [yrrleifr). 
GuVlatifa {GutSleifr). About the beginning of the 15th century initim 
kv occurs for pld Hv (not, however, in pronouns, which take kv only in 

^ The latest rune-stones are from the end of the 14th century. 
Owing to influence of the learned, such stones appear again in the 
X7th century, s.g. in Telemarken. 


western Norway), as the local name Qviteset^ {hvitr, white). During 
the 15th century, Norway being united with Denmark, and at 
intenrals also with Sweden, a great many Danisms and a few Suecisms 
are imported into the language. As Suecisms we may mention the 
termination -»n of the 2nd pers. plur. instead of -ir, -it (as vilin, you 
will). The most important Danisms are the following : b, d sincl g 
are substituted for p, t and A— as in the local names Nabfi (earlier 
Napa), Tveda sogn {\rveita sdkn) ; -a^ in terminations passes into 
-e — as hdte (h^yra), to hear, sdghe {sjikia), to seek; single Danish 
words are introduced — as iek (eA), I, se (sii), to see ; sp^ge {spyria), 
to ask, &c. Towards the end of the middle ages the Danish influence 
shows an immense increase, which marks the gradual decline of 
Norwegian literature, until at last Norwegian as a fiterary language is 
completely suppkinted by Danish. During the 1 5th century Norway 
has hardly any literature except charters, and as early as the end of 
that century by far the greatest number of these are written in almost 
pure Danish. In the 16th century, again, charters written in 
Norwegian occur only as rare exceptions, and from the Reformation 
onward, when the Bible and the old laws were translated into Danish, 
not into Norwegian, Danish was not only the undisputed literary 
language of Norway, but also the colloquial language of dwellers in 
towns and of those who had learned to read. 

Dialectical differences, as above liinted, occur in great number 
m the Norwegian charters of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 
Especially marked is the difference between the language 
of western Norway, which, in many respects, shows a 
development parallel to that of Icelandic, and the language of 
eastern Norway, which exhibits still more striking correspondences 
with contemporary Old Swedish. The most remarkable charac- 
teristics of the eastern dialects of lliis epoch are the following : — 
a is changed into a in the pronouns ]>ann, this, that, and the 
particle \>ar, there (the latter as early as the 13th century), and 
later on (in the 14th century) also in terminations after a long root 
syllable — senda, to .send, h^yree, to hear (but gera, to do, vita, 
to know) ; ia passes (as in Old Swedish and Old Danish) into — 
as hiarta (Icef. hiarta), heart ; y sometimes passes into tu before r, 
/—as hturder, shepherd, lykiul, key, instead of hyrtiir, lykyl (older 
still, htrtir, lyktll ; see above) ; final -r after a consonant often 
passe.s into -ar, -ar, sometimes only into -a, -a — as prestar [prestr), 
prie.st; b^kar (bjikr), books; dat. sing. br0fia {br^tr), (to a) brother; 

P**-sses into fs/, si — as Itsla (litla), (the) little, the name Atsle, Ash 
(Ath) ; rs gives a " tliick " 5 -sound (written Is) — as Beerdols, 
genitive of the name Berg\i6rr ; nd, Id are assimilated into nn, U — 
as bann (band), band, the local name Vestfoll [Vestfold) ; and (as 
far l^ck as the 13th century) traces occur of the vowel assimilation, 
” tiljaDvning," that is so highly characteristic of the modem Nor- 
wegian dialects — as vuko, vuku, for vaku (Icel. v(^ko, -u), accusative 
singular of vaka, wake, mykyll for myktll, much. On the other 
hand, as characteristics of the western dialects may be noted the 
following : final -r after a consonant passes into -ur, -or, or -tV, 
-tfK— as vetur (vetr), winter, rettur (r^ttr), right, aftor (aftr), again; 
si passes into tl — as sytla (sfsla), charge ; kw is changed into kw 
also in prqnoims — as kuer (Huerr), who, kuassu (huersu), how. 

This splitting of the language into dialects seems to have continued 
to gain ground, probably with greater rapidity as a Norwegian 
literary language no longer existed. Thus it is very likely that the 
present dialectical division was in all essentials accomplished about 
the year 1600 ; for, judging from the first work on Norwegian 
dialectology,® the S0ndfjord (Western Norway) dialect at least 
possessed at that time most of its present features. A little clog- 
calendar of the year 1644 seems to prove the same regarding the 
Valders (Southern Norway) dialect. How far the Old Norwegian 
dialects on the Faroes, in Ireland and Scotland, on the Scottish 
islands, and on the Isle of Man differed from the mother-tongue it 
is impossible to decide, on account of the few remnants of these 
dialects which exist apart from local names, viz. some charters 
(from the beginning of the 15th century onward) from the Faeroes, 
Shetland and the Orkneys, and a few runic inscriptions from the 
Orkneys (thirty in number), and the Isle of Man (about thirty in 
number.® The.se runic inscriptions, however, on account of their 
imperfect orthography, throw but little light on the subject. Of the 
Or^ey dialect we know at least that initial hi, hn, hr still preserved 
,h in the 13th century — that is, at least two hundred years longer 
than in Norway. 

Old Norwenan nfimmar has hitherto always been taken up in 
connexion with Oldf Icelandic, and confined to notes and appendices 
inserted in works on Icelandic grammar. A systematic ^ 
treatise on Old Norwegian grammar is still wanting, with 
the exertion of a short work by the Danish scholar J" ^ . 

N. M. Petersen (d. 1862), which, although brief and ^ 
decidedly antiquated, deserves all praise. Among those who in 
recent days have above all deserved well for the investigation of the 
Old Norwegian may be mentioned, as to the grammar, the Swede E. 
Wadstein and the Norwegian M. Hsegstad : as to the lexicography, 
the Norwegian E. HertzMrg, for the law terms, and O. Rygh (d. 
1899), for the local names, while the personal names are collected 
by the Swe de E. H. Li nd. A most valuable collection of materials 

* C. Jensen's Norsk dictionarium eller giosebog (1646). 

* See P. M. C. Kermode, Mona Crosses (1907). 
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for judging of the dialectical varieties exists in the Norwegian 
charters, carefully and accurately edited by the Norwegian scholars 
C. Lange (d. i86i), C. R. Unger (d. 1897) and H. J. Huitfeldt-Kaas.^ 

III. Swedish. — The Pre-Reformation language is called 
Old Swedish. 

I. Old Swedish^ — The territory of the Old Swedish comprehended — 
(i) Sweden, except the most northerly part, where Lappish (and 
- Finnish ?) was spoken, the most southerly (SkAne, Halland 

and Blekinge, and certain parts of western Sweden ; (2) 
sweaiMO. extensive maritimo tracts of Finland, Esthonia and 
Livonia, with their surrounding islands; and (3) certain places in 
Russia, where Swedish was spoken for a considerable time. The 
oldest but also the most meagre sources of our knowledge of Old 
Swedish are those words, almost exclusively personal names (nearly 
one hundred), which were introduced into the Russian language 
at the foundation of the Russian realm by Swedes (in 862), and 
which are for the most part somewhat influenced by Russian phonetic 
laws, preserved in two Russian documents of the years gi i and 944 — 
as Igor. (O. Sw. Ingvar), Rurik (Hrdrikr), Oleg (HicUge, secondary 
form of Helge), Olga [Hialga, Helga). Of about the same date, but 
of an infinitely greater importance, are the runic inscriptions, 
amounting in number to about two thousand, which have been 
found cut on stones (rarely wood, metal or other materials) almost 
all over Sweden, though they occur most frequently (about half 
of the total number) in the province of Uppland, next to which 
come Sddermanland , with nearly three hundred inscnptions, then 
Ostergdtland, and Gotland, with more than two hundred each. 
For the most part they occur on tombstones or monuments in 
memory of deceased relatives ; rarely they are public notices. 
Their form is often metrical, in part at least. Most of them are 
anonymous, in so far that we do not know the name of the engraver, 
though, as a rule, the name of the man who ordered them is recorded. 
Of the engravers named, about seventy in number, the three most 
productive are Ubir, Bali and Asmundr Karasun, all three principally 
working in Upland ; the first-mentioned name is signed on nearly 
eighty, the others on about thirty and forty stones respectively. 
These inscriptions vary very much in age, lielonging to all centuries 
of Old Swedish, but by far the greatest number of them date from 
the nth and 12th centunes. From heathen times — as well as from 
the last two centuries of the middle ages — we have comparatively 
few. The oldest are perhaps the Ingelstad inscription in Ostergot- 
land, the Sparlosa inscription in Vhstergotland, and the Gursten one 
found in tlie nortli of Sm&laud, all probably, from the end of the 
gth century. The rune-stone from Rok in Ostergotland probably 
dates from about a.d. goo. Its inscription surpasses all the others 
both in length (more than 750 runes) and in the importance of its 
contents, which are equally interesting as reeards philology and 
the hi.story ol culture ; it is a fragment (partly in metrical form) 
of an Old Swedish heroic tale. From about the year 1040 we 
possess the inscriptions of Asmundr Karasun, and the so-called 
Ingvar monuments (more than twenty in number), erected most of 
them in Sodermanland, in honour of the men who fell in a great 
war in eastern Europe under the command of a certain Ingvar; 
the stones cut by Bali belong to the time c. xo6o. Somewhat later 
are the inscriptions cut by Ubir, and from the beginning of the I2tli 
century is the remarkable inscription on the door-ring of the church 
of Forsa in Helsingland, containing the oldest Scandinavian statute 
now preserved, as well as other inscriptions from the same province, 
written in a particular variety of the common runic alphabet, the 
.so-called " staflosa " (staffless, without the perpendicular staff) 
runes, as the long genealogical inscription on the Malstad-stone. 
The inscriptions of the following centuries are of far less philological 
interest, because after the 13th centui^ there exists another and 
more fruitful source for Old Swedish, viz. a hterature in the proper 
sense of the word. Of runic literature nothing has been preserved 
to our days. The literature in the Latin letters is both in quality 
and extent incomparably inferior to Old Icelandic, though it, at 
least in quantity, considerably suzpasses Old Norwegian. In age, 
however, it is inferior to both of them, beginning only in the 13th 
century. The oldest of the extant manuscripts is a fragment of the 
Older V&stgdtalaw, written about the year 1230. A complete codex 
(Cod. Holm. B 59) of the same law dates from about 1285, and is 
philologically of the greatest importance. Of other works of value 
from a philological point of view wo only mention a codex of the 
Sodetmannalaw (Coa. Holm. B 53) of about 1323, a codex of the 
Upplandslaw (C^. Ups. 12). I^e two manuscripts containing a 
collection of legends generally named Cod. Bureanus (written a 
little after and Cod. Bitdstenianus (between 1420 and 1430), 

and the great Oxenstiemian manuscript, which consists chiefly of 
a collection of legends written for the most part in 1383. The 
very numerous Old Swedish charters, from 1343 downwards, are 
also of great importance.^ 

* Diplomaiartum Norvegicum (1847, sqq.), x6 vols. have appeared. 

^ The Old Swedish monuments are for the most part published 
in the following collections; — Svenska fornshfiftsmlsha^ts sam~ 
lingar, 132 parts (1844-1907) ; C. J. Schlyter, Samling at Sveriges 
gamla lagar, vols. i.-'wi. and x.-xii. (1827-1869) ; SVensM Diplo- 
maiarium (6 vols., 1829-1878, new series, 4 vols., 1873-1904). 


Old Swedish, during its earliest pre-hterary period (800-1223), 
retains quite as original a character as contemporary Form 
Old Icelandic and Old Norwegian. The first part of the ^ttbo 
inscription of the Rdkstone running thus — iaagurngo. 

AFT UAMUj) STANTA KUNAR |)Ai? . IN UARIN FAj« 

FAtlj? AFT FAIKIAN SUNU,* 

and probably pronounced — 

aft Wam68 stands rfinaR J>ftR ; en Warinn fftfli fafliR aft 
ixigh4n sunu, 

would, no doubt, have had thf same form in contemporary Icelandic, 
except the last word, which would probably have had the less 
original form sun. The formal changes of the Swedish language 
during this period are, generally speaking, such as appear about the 
same time in all the members of the group — as the change of .soft 
R into common r (the Rok-stone n<«aR, later runar, runes ; this 
appeared earliest after dental consonants, later after an accented 
vowel), and the change of 5)> into st (in the loth century rawjn', 
later raisti, raised) ; or they arc, at least, common to it with Nor- 
wegian — as the dropping of h before /, n and r (in the loth century 
hrauR, younger, r0»', cairn), and the changing of nasal vowels (the 
long ones latest) into non-nasahzed. But the case is altogether 
different during what we may call the classical period of Old Swedish 
(1225-1375), the time of the later runic inscriptions and the oldest 
literature. During this period the language is already distinctly 
separate from the (literary) Icelandic-Norwegian (though not yet 
very much from Danish). The words of the Older Vdstgdtalaw — 

FALDER KLOCKiE NIUKR I HOVOj) MANNI, D^StI .SOPCN MARCHUM 
ICN HAN FAR BANAS: AF — * 
would in contemporary Icelandic be — 

fellr klukka nitfr 1 hofufi manni, ba6ti s6kn m9rkum |>rim, 
el hann Is^r l^na af . 

These few words exhibit instances of the following innovations in 
Swedish : — d is inserted between ll (wn) and a following r (as b 
between m and /, r, and p between m and t, n — as hambrar^ Iccl. 
hamrar, haminerb, sampt, Icel. sami, together with) ; an auxiliary 
vowel is inserted between final r and a preceding consonant ; a in 
terminations is often changed into a] a m in the final syllable 
causes no change of a preceding a ; the present tense takes the vowel 
of the infinitive (and the preterite subjunctive that of jireterite 
indicative plural! . Other important changes, appearing at the same 
time, but probaoly, partly at least, of a somewliat older date, are 
the following : — all diphthongs arc contracted (as flgha, Iccl. auga, 
eye ; dr^ma, Icel. dreyma, to dream ; sten, Icel. steinn, stone — traces 
of which we find as early as the 12th century) ; 6 has passed into a 
(as kn9y Icel. knt, knee) ; ia into tee, as in Eastern Norwegian (as 
hiarta, Icel. hiarta, heart) ; iu into y after r, and a consonant •+• / 
(as Ilygha, Icel. fhuga, to fly) ; the forms of the three persons singular 
of verbs have assimilated (except in the so-called strong preterite) ; 
the 2nd person plural ends in -»» for The transition to the 

14th century is marked by important changes : — short y, e.g.^ passed 
into 0 in many positions (as a^r for dyr, door, &c.) ; there appeared 
a so-called law of vowel balance, according to which the vowels i 
and w arc always found in terminations after a short root syllable, 
and — at least when no consonant follows — e and 0 after a long one 
(as Gu^t, to God, til salu, for sale, but * gar\>e, in the court, for visso^ 
assuredly), and the forms of the dative and the accusative of pro- 
nouns gradually became the same. The number of borrowed words 
is as yet very limited, and is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical words 
of Latin and Greek origin, introduced along with Christianity (as 
kors, cross, href, epistle, skole, school, prcBster, priest, almosa, alms). 
At the middle of the 14th century the literary language undergoes 
a remarkable reform, developing at the same time to a^' rihsspr&k” 
a uniform language, common to a certain degree to the whole 
country. The chief characteristics of this later Old Swedish (1375- 
1526) arc the following : — the long a has passed into & (that is, an 
open 0), and io (except before g, A, rdh^ rt) into ip (as sifi, sea, lake), 
g and k {sk) before palatal vowels are softened into dj and tj {stj) ; 
k and i in unaccented syllables often pass into gh, dh (as Swerighe 
for Swerike, Sweden, lUedh for lUit, a little) ; the articles than (or 
hin)f the, and (a httle later) en,,u.^ come into use ; the dual pronouns 
vanish ; the relative ar, that, is changed with sum ; the present 
participle takes a secondary form in -s (as gangandis, beside gangande. 
going). A little later the following changes appear : — a short vowel 
IS lengthened before a single consonant, first when the consonant 
belongs to the same syllable (as hat, hate), afterwards also when it 
belongs to the following one (as haia, to hate) ; an auxiliary vowel 
is inserted between / orn and a preceding consonant (as gavel, gable, 
0ken, desert) ; short i often passes into e (as leva, to live) ; th 
passes into t ; a new conjugation is formed which has no infinitive 
termination, but doubles the sign of the preterite (as bo, bddde, bdU, 
to dwell, dwelt, dwelt!. Owing to the political and commercial 
state of the count]^ tae language at this period is deluged with 
borrowed words of Low German origin, mostly social and industrial 
terms, si^ as the great number ^f verb s in -era (g>g. k ant era, to 

^ In memory of W4m6d these times stand ; and Warinn, his 
father, wrote them in memory of his son (by destiny) condemned 
to death. 

* If the bell fall down on anybody's head> the parish pays a fine 
of three marks should he die from it. 
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handle), the substantives in *en {f^veri, robbery), -tnna (J^stinna, 
princess), -Aft {JromhH, piety), be- ibetala, to pay), and a great many 
others {Men, weak, smaha, to taste, graver, big, pung, purse, iukt, 
discipline, hruha, to use, twist, quarrel, stpvel, boot, arbita, to work, 
frdkoster, lunch, &c.). Owing to the political circumstances, we 
find towards the end of the perio<l a very powerful Danish influence, 
which extends also to phonetics and etymology, so that, for example, 
nearly all the terminal vowels are supplanted by tlie uniform Danish 
e, the hard consonants />, i, k by b, g as in Danish, the second 
perwn plural of tlie imperative ends in -er, besides -en (as tagher, 
for taghen^ older tahin). 

Dialectical diflercnces incontestably occur in the runic inscriptions 
as well as in the literature ; in the former, liowever, most of them 
Dlml0ct». ^y character of the writing, 

which is, from a phonetic ])oint of view, lughly unsatis- 
factory, indiciiting the most different sounds by the same sign (for 
cxarnjile, o, u, y and <3 are denoted by one and the same rune) ; in 
the literature again they are reduced to a minimum by the awakening 
desire to form a uniform literary language for the whole country, 
aiifl by the literary productivity and conse(|uent predominant 
jiiflueiice of certain provinces (as Ostergbtlaud). Only one distinct 
FornguU handed down to us, that of the island of 

nUkm, Gotland, which differs so essentially from the Old Swedish 
of the mainland that it has with good reason been charac- 
terized, under the name Vornguiniska, as in a certain sense a 
separate language. Materials for its study are very abundant: 
on one hand we possess more than two hundred runic inscriptions, 
among them a very remarkable one from the lieginning of the 13th 
century, counting upwards of four hundred runes, cut on a font 
(now in Aakirkeby on the island ol Bornholm), and representing the 
life of Christ in a series of pictures and words ; on the other hand 
a literature has been jireserved consisting of a runic calendar from 
132H, the law of the island (the oldest manuscript is from about 
^3^9). a piece of traditional history and a gild statue. The language 
IS distinguished from the Old Swedish of the mainland especially by 
the following characteristics : — the old diphthongs are preserved 
{c,g. auga, eye, droytna, to dream, stain, stone), and a triphthong has 
arisen by the change of tu into iau (as fiiauga, to fly) ; the long 
vowels Of and 0 have passed into e and ^ (as mela, to speak, dyma, 
to dwm) ; short 0 rarely occurs except before r, being in other 
positions changed into « ; w is dropped before r (as rai\n, wrath) ; 
the genitive singular of feminines in -a ends in -ur for -u (as ktrktur, 
of the church). Owing to the entire absence of documentary evidence 
it is impossible to determine how far the dialects cast of the Baltic, 
which no doubt had a separate individuality, differed from the 
mother-tongue. 

The first to pay attention to the .study of Old Swedish ’ was the 
Swedish savant J. Buraeus (d. 1652), who by several works (from 
TbsMtudy onwards) called attention to and excited a lively 

ofOid interest in the runic monuments, and, by his edition 
SwdtMb, ^^^34) oi the excellent Old Swedish work Urn Styrilse 
’ Kitnunga ok Hfif]nnga, in Old Swedish literature also. 
His no longer extant Specimen Primariae Linguae Scantzianae 
(1636) gave but a very short review of Old Swedish inflections, but 
IS remarkable as the first essay of its kind, and is perhaps the oldest 
attempt in modem times at a grammatical treatment of any old 
Germanic language. The study of runes was very popular in the 
17th century ; M. Celsius (d. 1679) deciphered the " staffless ” runes 
and J. Hadorph (d. 1603), who also did good work in editing Old 
Swedish texts, copied more than a thousand runic inscriptions, 
published by J. Gdransson as Bautil (1750). During the 18th 
century, again, Old Swedish was almost completely neglected ; but 
in the loth century the study of runes was well represented by the 
collection {Runurkunder , 183^) of the Swede Ljljegren (d. 1837) and 
by the Norwegian S. Bugge’s ingenious inteiprctation and grammati- 
cal treatment of some of the most remarkable inscriptions, especially 
that of R6k. Old Swedish literature has also been made the object 
of grammatical researches. A first outline of a his tor}' of the Swedish 
language is to be found in the work of N. M, Petersen (1830) and 
a scheme of an Old Swedish grammar in P. A. Munch’s essay, rorn- 
swenshans och Pomnorskans sprdkbyggnad (1849) ; but Old Swedish 
grammar was never treated as an independent branch of science 
until the appearance of J. E. Rydqvist'.s (d. 1877) monumental work 
Svenska sprdhets lagar (in 6 vols., 1830-1883), which was followed 
in Sweden by a whole literature on the same subject. Thus phonetics, 
which were comparatively neglected by Rydqvist, have been in- 
vestigated with gteat success, cspeciall}r by L. F. Laffler and A. 
Kock ; while the other parts of grammar have been treated of 
above all by K. F. Sdderwall. His principal work, Ordbok Ofver 
Svensha madeltidssprdket (1884 sq.), gives the list of words in the 
later Old Swedish languaw, and— taken along with the Ordbok HU 
samitngen 4f Sveriges gamJa lagar (1877), by C. J. Schlyter, the well- 
known editor of Old Swedish texts, which contains the vocabulary 
of the olde.st literature— it worthily meets the demand for an Old 
Swedish dictionary. An Old Swedish graifimar, answering the 
requirements of modern philology, is edited by A. Noreen.* 

* See A. Noreen, ” Apervu de Thistofre de la science linguistique 
suAdoise** {Le Musion, u., 1883). 

* Aitschw$disch$ GrammaHk (1897-1904). 


2. Modern Swedish.-^The first complete translation of the Bible, 
edited in 15^11 by the brothers Olaus and Laurentius Petri, and 
genemlly called the Bible of Gustavus I., may be regarded 
as the earliest important monument of this. Owing to 
rehgious and political circumstances, and to the Icained 
influence of humani.sm, theological and lustorico-political 
works preponderate in the Swedish literature of the following period 
which therefore affords but scanty material for philological re.search.’ 
It is not until the middle of the 17th century that Swedish literature 
adequately exemplifies the language, for at that period literature 
first began to be cultivated as a fine art, and its principal representa- 
tives, such as Stiephiclm, Columbus and Spegel, were in reaUty 
the first to study it as a means ol expression and to develop its 
re.source8. Amongst the authors of the i8th century we have to 
mention in the first place Dalm, who was to some extent the creator 
^ the prose style of that epoch ; while of the end of the century 
Kellgren and Bellman are the most noteworthy examples, repre- 
^nting the higher and the more familiar style of poetry respectively. 
The language of the 19th century, or at any rate of the middle of 
It, IS best represented in the works ol WalUn and Tegn6r, which, on 
^count of their enormous circulation, have had a greater influence 
than those of any other authors. 

As to the language itself the earliest Modern Swedish texts, as 
Gustavus I. s Bible, differ considerably from the latest Old Swedisli 
ones.** We find a decided tendency to exterminate 
Danisms and reintroduce native and partially antiquated 
forms. At the same time there appear .several traces of a 
later state of the language : all genitives (singular and "'Waw- 
plural), e.g., end in -s, which in earlier times was the proper ending of 
certain declensions only. In spite of the archaistic efforts of many 
writers, both in forms and in vocabulary, the language nevertheless 
underwent rapid changes during the lOth and 1 7th centuries. Thus 
sj and stj (original as well as derived from sk before a palatal vowel) 
assimilate into a simple sh- sound ; dj (original as well as derived 
from g lielorc a palatal vowel), at least at the end of the 17th century, 
dropped its tf-aound (compare such spellings as diufwer, gidtiar, 
envog^, for jufver, udder, jdttar, giants, envoy envoy) ; A; passes into 
; (.such spellings arc found as jort for hjort, liart, and hjarpe lor jdrpe, 
hazel grouse) ; h and p inserted in such words as himblar, heavens, 
hambrar , hammers, jdmpn, even, sampt, together with, are dropped ; 
the first person plural of the verb takes tlie form of the third i)er.son 
(as m fara, foro, for vt farom, forom, we go, went) ; by the side of the 
pronoun 1, you, there arises a secondary form M'l, m full use in 
the spoken language about 1O30 ; the adjective gradually loses all 
the case-inflections ; in substantives the nominative, dative and 
accusative take the same form as early as the middle of the i7tli 
century ; in the declension with suffixed article the old method ol 
expmssing number and case both m the substantive and the article 
IS changed, so that the substantive alone takes the number-inflection 
and the article alone the case-ending ; neuter substantives ending in 
a vowel, which previously had no plural ending, take the plural 
ending -n, some -er — as bi-n, bees, bageri-er, bakeries. About the 
year 1700 the Old Swedish inflection may, m general, be considered 
as almost completely given up, although a work of such importance 
in the history of the language as Charles XII. 's Bible (.so-called) of 
1703, by a kind of conscious archaism has preserved a good many ol 
the old forms. To these archaistic tendencies of certain authors at 
the end of the 17th century we owe the great number of Old Swedi.sh 
and Icelandic borrowed words then introduced into the language — 
as fager, fair, hdrja, to ravage, laXer, manners, snille, genius, tarna, 
girl, tima, to happen, &c. In addition to this, owing to humanistic 
influence, learned expressions were borrowed from I-atiu during the 
whole 16^ and 17th centuries ; and from Gorman, chiefly at the 
Reformation and during the Thirty Years' War, numberless words 
were introduced — as tapper, brave, prakt, magnificence, hurtig, 
brisk, &c. ; among these may be noted especially a great number of 
words ^ginning in an-, er*, for* and ge** Owing to the constantly 
increasing political and literary predominance of France, French 
words were largely borrowed in the 17th century, and to an equally 
great extent in the i8th ; such are affdr, business, respeki, respect, 
t<Uang, talent, charmant, charming, &c. In the 19th century, espe- 
cially about the middle of it, we again meet with conscious and ener- 
getic efforts after punsm both in the formation of new words and 
in the adoption of words from the old language {id, diligence, mdla, 
to speak, Vy/Aiwg, battle-array, &c.), and from the dialects {bliga, 
to gaze, fits, flake, skrabbig, bad, &c.). Consequently the present 
vocabulary differs to a very great extent from tliat of the hterature 
of the 1 7th century. As for the sounds and grammatical forms, on the 
other hand, comparatively few important changes have taken place 
during the last two centuries. In tiie i8th century, however, the 
aspirates dh and gh passed into d and g (after I and r into 7) — as lag 
for lagh, law, brod for brddh, bread ; hw passed into v (in dialects 
already about the year 1400)— as valp for hwalpev, whelp ; /; like- 
wise into ; — thus ljuster, leister, occurs written juster. In our time 
rd, rl, m, rs and rt ore ^ssing into simple sounds (** supr adental ” 

• The printed characters are also considerably changed by the 
introduction of the new letters d (with the tran^tion of the New 
Testament of 1526), and d, 6 (both already in the first print in 
Sivedish of 1495) for aa, a, 0. 
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dt It Ht s and f), while the wngnlar of the verbs ie gradnally 8u(^>]ant- 
ing the plural. A vigorous reform, slowly but hrmly carried on 
almost uniformly during all periods of the Swedish language, is the 
throwing back of the principal accent to the beginning of the word 
in cases where previously it stood nearer the end, a tendency that is 
characteristic of all the Scandinavian languages, but no doubt 
especially of Swedish. In the primitive Scandinavian age the accent 
was removed in most simple words ; the originally accented syllable, 
however, preserved a musically high pitch and stress. Thus there 
arose two essentially different accentuations — the one, with un- 
accentuated final syllable, as in Icel. stigr (Gr. (rr(ix«<t), thou goest, 
the comparative betre (cf. Gr. Bdffaup from Tax^)t letter, the other, 
with secondary stress and high pitch on the final, as in Icel. pret. 
plur. butSo (Sans. bubudhiis)t we bade, part. pret. bitenn (bans. 
bhinnds), bitten. The same change afterwards took place in those 
compound words that had the principal accent on the second member, 
so that such contrasts as German lirteil and erteilen were gradually 
brought into conformity with the former accentuation. At the 
present day it is quite exceptionally (and chiefly in borrowed words 
of later date) that the principal accent in Swedish is on any other 
syllable than the first, as in lekdmen, body, vdlsigna, to bless. 

The scientific study of Modem Swedish ^ dates from Sweden's 
glorious epoch, the last half of the 17th century. The first regular 
Tfc * H Swedish grammar was written in 1684 (not edited till 
f 1884) in Latin by E. Aurivilhus ; the first in Swedish is 

Swedlab (i6q6). But little, however, of value was 

produced before the great work of Rydqvist mentioned 
above, which, although chiefly dealing with the old language, throws 
a flood of light on the modern also. Among the works of late years 
we must call special attention to the researches into the history of 
the language by K. F. Sdderwall, F. A. Tamm, A. Kock and E. 
Hellquist. The grammar of the modem language is, as regards 
certain parts, treated in a praiseworthy manner by, among others, 
J. A. Aur6n, J. A. Lyttkens and F. A. Wulff (in .several common 
works), E. Tegner, G. Cederschiold and F. A. Tamm (d. 1905). A 
good though short account of phonology and inflections is given in 
H. Sweet's essay on " Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish " {Trans. 
Phil. Soc., 1877-1879). A comprehensive and detailed grammar 
( Vdrt sprdk) has been edited (since 1903) by A. Noreen. Attempts to 
construct a dictionary were made in the i6th century, the earliest 
being the anonymous Vartarum rerum vocabula cum Sueca ini$fpre~ 
tatione, in 1538, and the Synonymorum libellus by Elaus Petri 
Helsinmus, in 1587, both of which, however, followed Cierman 
originals. The first regular dictionary is by H. Spegel, 1712 ; and in 
1769 J* Ihre (d. 1780), probably the greatest pmlological genius of 
Sweden, published his Glossarium SutogoHcum, which still remains 
one of the most copious Swedish dictionaries in existence. In the 
19th century the diligent lexicographer A. F. Dalin published a 
useful work. The Swedish Academy has been editing (since 1893) a 
^gantic dictionary on about the same plan as Dr Murray's New 
English Dictionary. Another such large work is .^verges Ortnamn 
(the local names of Sweden) edited since 1906 by the Royal Com- 
mittee for investigation of the Swedish place-names. 

IV. Danish, like Swedish, is divided into the two great Pre- 
and Post-Reformation epochs of Old and Modem Danish. 

1. Old Danish . — The territory of Old Danish included not only 
the present Denmark, but also the southern Swedish provinces of 
Qj. Halland, SkAne and Blekinge, the whole of Schleswig, 

Daalab “ stated above, for a short period also a great part of 

England, and parts of Normandy. The oldest monu- 
ments of the Ungu^e are runic inscriptions, altogether about 225 in 
number.* The oldest of them go as far back as to the beginning of 
the 9th century, the Snoldelev-stone,for instance, on Sealand, and the 
Fleml^se-stone on Fimen. From about the year 900 date the very 
long inscriptions of Tryggevaelde (Zealand) and Glavendrup (Funen) ; 
from the loth century we have tixe stones of JaelUnge (Jutland), in 
memory of two of the oldest historical kings of Denmark (Gorm and 
Harold) ; while from about 1000 we have a stone at iWnevirke 
^chleswig), raised by the conqueror of England, Sven Tjuguskaegg. 
Relics of atxiut the same age are the words that were introduced by 
the Danes into English, the oldest of which date from the end of the 
9th century, the time of the first Danish settlement in Elngland ; 
most of these are to be found in the early EngUsh work Ormulum.^ 
No Danish hterature arose before the X3th centuiy. The oldest 
manuscript that has come down to us dates from the end of that 
century, written in runes and containing the law of Sk&ne. From 
about the year 1300 we possess a manuscript written in Latin 
characters and containing the so-called Voldemar's and Erik's laws 
of Zealand, the Flensboig manuscript of the law of Jutland, and a 
manuscript of the municipal laws of Flensborg. These three manu- 
scripts represent three different dialects — that, namely, of SkAne, 

' See A. Noreen. " Aper^u " ^c. ; Vdri sprdh. i. x8i sqq. 

* Sm L. F. A. wimmer, De Danshe runerdtndesmarher (4 vols., 

1895-1905)- 

* See E. Brate, “ Nprdische Lehnwfirter im Onnulum " {Pa%tl 
Braun 9 *s Beitrdge. x., 1884) ; £. Bjdrkmkn. Scondinetoian Loan- 
words in Middle English (2 vols., 1900, 1902) in " Studies Sur engli- 
schen Philologie," vii. and xi.) Also Orm. 


Halland and Blekinge, that of Zealand and > the other islands, ap^d 
that of Jutland and S^eawig. There existed no uniform hteraiy 
langu^e in the Old Danish, period, although some of 
most important works of ^ 15th century, such as the *’^**^»* 
clerk Michael's Poems (since 1496) a^d the Rhymed Ckrdnidh fthV; 
first book printed in Danish, in 1495), on account of their excellent 
diction, contributed materially to tne final preponderance of their 
dialect, that of Zealand, towards the Reformation. 

As to the form of the language, it hardly differs at all during 
period between a.d. 800 and 1200 from Old Swedish. It hi oi 3 y in 
the oldest literature that we can trace any xixarked differ- , 

ences ; these are not very important, and are generally : 

attributable to the fact that Danish underwent a little 
earlier the same changes that afterwards took place in 
Swedish {e.g. h in hw and hj in Danish was mute as early as the. end 
of the 14th century. The laws referred to above only agree in differ- 
ing from the Swedish laws in the following points : the riominatlve 
already takes the form of the accusative (as half, calf, but Otd Sw. 
nom. kalvert acc. half) ; the second person plural ends in *49 (as 
hdPee, but Old Sw. AppiM, you buy) ; in the subjunctive no differ- 
ences arc expressed between persons and numbers. Among them- 
selves, on the contrary, they show considerable differences ; the 
law of Sk&ne most nearly corresponds with the Swedish laws, those 
of Zealand keep the middle place, while the law of Jutland exhibits 
the most distinctive individuality. The Sk&ne law, s.g., retains the 
vowels a, i, u in terminations, which otherwise in Danish have become 
uniformly a ; the same law inserts b and d between certain conson- 
ants (like Old Sw.), has preserved the dative, and in the present 
tense takes the vowel of the infinitive; the law of Jutland, again, 
does not insert b and d, and has dropped the dative, while the present 
tense (undergoing an Umlaut) has by no means always accepted the 
vowel of the infinitive ; in all three characteristics the laws of 
Zealand fluctuate. After 1350 we meet an essentially altered 
language, in which we must first note the change of />, t after a 
vowel into g, 6, d (as tag, roof, l^be, to run, wde, to eat) ; th passes 
into t (as ring, thing), gh into w (as law for lagh, gild) or into i (as vei for 
wagh, way) : Id, nd are pronounced like ll, nn ; 5 is the general 
genitive ending in singular and plural, See. The vocabulary, which 
m earlier times only borrowed a few, and those mostly ecclesiastical, 
words, is now — chiefly owing to the predominant influence of the 
Hanse towns — inundated by German words, such as those beginning 
with be-, bi-, ge-, for- and und-, and ending in -hed, and a great number 
of others, as blxve, to become, she, to happen, frl, free, war, 
buxer, pantaloons, ganske, quite, &c. 

An Old Danish grammar is still wanting, and the preparatory 
studies which exist are, although excellent, but few m number, 
being chiefly essays by the Danes K. J. Lyngby and ^ 

L. F. A. Wimmer. N. M. Petersen's treatise Dei Danshe, 

Norshe, og Svenshe sprogs historie, vol. i. (1829), one of the ^ ^ 

first works that paid any attention to Old Danish, which ***•"*• 
till then had been completely neglected, is now surpassed by V. 
Dahlerup's Geschichte der ddnischen Sprache (1904). A dictionary 
on a large scale covering the whole of Old Danish literature, except 
the very oldest, by O. Kalkar, has been in course of publication since 
1881 ; older and smaller is C. Molbech's Dansk Glossarium (1857- 
1866). 

2. Modem Danish. — The first important monument of this is the 
translation of the Bible, by C. Pedersen, Peder Palladius and othf t*, 
the so-called Christian Ill.’s Bible (1550), famous for the 
unique purity and excellence of its language, the dialect 
of Zealand, then incontestably promoted to be the lan- 
guage of the kingdom. The first secular work deservi^ 
of the same praise is Vedel's translation of Saxo ( 1 575) • '^e succeed- 
ing period until X750 offers but few works in really good Danish ; as 
perfectly classical, however, we have to mention the so-called 
Christian V.'s Law of Denmark (X683). For the rest, huxxuiaism 
has stamped a highly Latin-French chameter on the literature, 
striking even in the works of the principal writer of this period, 
Holberg. But about the year 1750 there begins a new movement, 
characterized by a reaction agamst the language of the preceding 
period and by purist tendencies, or, at least, efforts to enrich the 
language with new -formed words (not seldom after the German 
pattern), as omhreds, periphery, selvsUendighed, independence, 
valgsprog, devise, digter, poet. The leading representatives of these 
tendencies were Eilschow and Sneedorf. From their time Danish 
may be said to have acquired its present essential features, though it 
cannot be denied that several later authors, as J. Ewald and Ulilcn- 
scbl&ger, have exercised a considerable influence on the poetical style. 
As most important differences between the gram- ^ 
matical forms of the x8th and 19th centuries on one hand 
and those of the xfith and x 7th centuries on the other, may * 

be noted the following : most neuter substantives take, 
a plural ending ; those ending in a vowel form their plural by 
adding -r (as rtgsr, lor older rige, plural of rtgs, kingdom), and many 
of those ^ding in a consonant bya^tng -s (as for of Ims, 
house) ; substantives ending in -s fswop their final (as icffWMr for 
dammere, judge) ; the declension with suffixed article becomes 
simplified m the same way as in Swedish ; the plnral of Verbs takes 
the singiilar form (as drak for drukke, we dranl ^ ) ’ and the preterite 
subjunctive is supplanted by the infinitive (as var lor ifhare, w^. 
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The lliBt Modem Danish grammar is by E. Pontoppidan, i66S, but 
« in Latin; the tat in Danish is by the famous Peder Syv, 

SSSli * 685 - oi the seif-taught J. H^jsgaard (#.g. 

. Accentwret og rmsonntrei grammattca, 1747) possess great 
merit, and are of especial importance as re^rds accent and 
syntax. The carUcr part of the 19th century gave us iUsk’s grammar 
(r8^o) . A thoroughly satisfactory Modem Danish grammar does not 
exist ; the most detailed is that by K. Mikkelsen (1894). The vocabu- 
lary of the 1 6th and 17th centuries is collected in Kalkar's Ordbog, 
mentioned above ; that of the i8th and 19th centuries in the volumi- 
nous dictionary of Videnskabemes Selskab (1793-1905), and in C. 
Molbech's Dansk Ordbog (and ed^ 1859) ; that of our days in B. T. 
Dahl’s and H. Hammer s Dansk Ordbog for folket (1903 seq.). 

As already mentioned, Danish at the Reformation became the 
language of the literary and educated classes of Norway and re- 
^ mained so for three hundred years, although it cannot be 

“"•"•'’“denied that many Norwegian authors even during this 
period wrote a language with a distinct Norwegian colour, 
as for instance the prominent prose-stylist Pedcr Clauss^n Fiiis 
(d. 1614), the popular poet Fetter Dass (d. 1708), and, in a certain 
degree, also the two literary masters of the i8th century, Holberg 
and Wessel. But it is only since 18x4, when Norway gained her 
independence, that we can clearly perceive the so-called Dano- 
Norwegian gradually developing as a distinct offshoot of the general 
Danish language. The first representatives of this new language are 
the writer <3 popular life M. Hansen (d. 1842), the poets H. Wergeland 
(d. 1845) and J. S. C. Welhaven (d. 1873), but above all the tale- 
writers P. C. Asbj^msen (d. 1885) and J. Moe (d. 1882). More 
recently it has been further developed, especially by the great poets 
Ibsen (d. 1906) and Bj^mson and the novelist Lie ; and it has been 
said, not without reason, to have attained its classical perfection in 
the works of the first-named author. This language differs from 
Danish particularly in its vocabulary, having adopted very many 
Norwegian provincial words (more than 7000), less in its inflections, 
but to a very great extent in its pronunciation. The most striking 
differences in this respect are the following : Norwegian />, /, k 
Form ot *^*^*^®*‘ Danish 6, d, g in cases where they are of later 
■JrfrV date (see above) — as l^pe, Danish Ipbe, to run, litsn, D. 
* liden, little, bah, D. bag, back) ; to Danish k, g before 
palatal vowels answer Norwegian tj, j ; r (pomt-trill, not 
back-trill as in Danish) is assimilated in some way with following 
i (d), /, M, and s into so-called supradental sounds ; both the primitive 
Scandinavian systems of accentuation are still kept separate from a 
musical point of view, in opposition to the monotonous Danish. 
There are several other characteristics, nearly all of which are points 
of correspondence with Swedish.^ Dano-Norwegian is in our days 
grammaucally and lexically treated, especially by H. Falk and A. 
Torp (tf.g. Eiymologisk Ordbog, 1903, 1906). 

At the middle of the 19th century, however, far more advanced 
pretensions were urged to an independent N orwe^an language. By the 
^ study of the Modem Norwegian dialects and their mother 

language. Old Norwegian, the eminent philolo^st J. Aasen 
(d. x8^) was led to undertake the bold project of con- 
Btnicting, by the study of these two sources, and on the basis 
of his native dialect (S^ndm0re), a Norwegian-Norwegian 
("Norsk-Norsk”) language, the so-called " Landsm&l.’^ In 1853 heex- 


("Norsk-Norsk”) language, the so-called " Landsm&l.’ In 1853 heex- 
Mbited a specimen of it. and, -Blanks to such excellent writers as Aasen 
himself, the poets O. Vinje and K. Janson, the novelists A. Garborg 
and J, Tvedt, as well as a sealous propagandism of the society Det 
SarrUag (founded in 1868) tnere lias since arisen a valualfle 


and Jf Tvedt, as well as a sealous propagandism of the society Det 
SarrUag (founded in 1868) tnere lias since arisen a valualfle 
though not very large literature in the " Landsra&l. '* Since 1892 it is 
also legally authorized to be, alternatively, used in the church and 
by teachers of the public schools. But stifl it is nowhere colloquially 
tt 5 ed. Its grammatical structure and vocabulary are exhibited in 
Aasen's Norsk grammatik (1864) and Norsk Ordbog (1873), supple- 
metited by H. Ross’s Norsk Orabog (1895 ; with supplement, 1902). 
The looni names of Norway are treated In the large work Norsks 
Oaardnams, by O. Rygh (1897 aoq.). 

' ScAKbiNAViAN Dialects. — As above remarked, the Scandinavian 
dialects are not grouped, so far as their relationship is concerned, 
I . ' as might be expected judging from the litemry languages. 

lifaiiCTn. Leavitig account the Icelandic dialects and those of 
the Faerods^ each of which constitutes a separate group, the remainder 
may be thus claasifled : — 

t. Weed Norwegian Dialects — spoken on the western coast of 
Norway between Langesund and Moldts 

S. North Seandirsavtan — the remaining Norwegian and the Swedish 
dialects of Uppland, Vistmanland, Dalama, Norrland, Finland and 

dialects on the island of Gotland. 

4, AftddKv — spoken in the rest of Sweden, except the 

southemmort parts (No. 5). 

5'. SdiUh 5 ^nmnavian---^km in the greater part of SmAland 
and Halland, the whole of ^ftne, Blekinge and Denmark, and the 
DanlSh-speatag part of Schleswig. This group is distinctly divided 
teto th ^ smaller groupe-~the dialects of southern Sweden (with the 
A Western,^” Kurze X>arsteUung des noiwegischen JLaut- 
syitidmB ” in PhondUseke Studien //. ; C Poestion, Lehrbuch der 


island of Bornholm), of the Danish islands and of Jutland (and 
Schleswig). 

The study of the Modem Scandinavian dialects * has been very 
unequ^y prosecuted. Hardly anything has been done towards the 
investigation of the Icelandic diaJeots, while those of the Faeroes 
have been studied chiefly by V. U. Hammershaimb, J. Jakobsen, 
and A. C. Evensen. The Norwegian dialects have been thoroughly 
examined, first by Aasen, whose works give a general account of 
them ; then by J. Storm, who has display^ an unwearying activity, 
especi^y in the minute investigation of their phonetic constitution, 
to which Aasen had paid but scant attention ; in our own days by 
H. Ross and A. B. Larsen.^ For the study of Danish dialects less 
has been done. Molbech's Dialect-Lexicon of 1841 is very deficient. 
The Schleswig dialect has been admirably treated of by E. Hagerup 
(1854), K. J. L3mgby (1858) and others. H. F. Feilberg's great 
dictionary (1886 seq^ of the dialect of Jutland is in every respect an 
excellent work. A dialect map on a large scale, and containing the 
whole territory, is (since 1898) being edited by V. Bennike and M. 
Kristensen. Finally, several dialect monographs by P. K. Thorsen 
may be mentioned as b«ng esp^ially valuable. A phonetic alphabet 
for the purpose of dialectal investigations is worked out by O. 
Jespersen and published in the journal Danta, vol. i. (1890). There 
18, however, no country in which the dialects have been and are 
stuped with greater zeal and more fruitful results than in Sweden 
during the last hundred and fifty years. Archbishop E. Benzelius 
the younger (d. 1743) made collections of dialect words, and on 
his work is based the dialectical dictionary of Ihre of 1766. An 
excellent work considering its age is S. Hof's Dialectus Vestrogothica 
(1772). The energy and zeal of C. Save (d. 1876; essays on the 
dialects of Gotland and Dalama) inspired these studies with extra- 
ordinary animation at the middle of the 19th century ; in 1867 
J. E. :^etz (d. 1868) published a voluminous dialect dictionary; 
the number of special easays, too, increased yearly. From 1872 
so-called “ landsm&lsffireningar " (dialect societies) were founded 
among the students at the universities of Upsala, Lund and Helsing- 
fors (thirteen at Upsala alone) for a systematic and thorough in- 
vestigation of dialects. We find remarkable progress in scientific 
method — especially with regard to phonetics — in the constantly 
increasing literature ; special mention may be made of the detailed 
descriptions of the dialects of Vhrmland, Gotland and Dalama by 
A. Noreen (1877 seq.), A. F. Freudenthal's and H. Vendell's mono- 
graphs of the Finnish and Hsthonian-Swedish dialects, as well as 
O. F. Hultman's (1894) and B. Hesselman's (1902 seq.) excellent 
comparative treatment of certain dialect groups. Since 1879 the 
Swedish dialect societies have published a magazine on a com- 
prehensive plan, De Svenska Laruismdlen, edited by J. A. Lundell, 
who has invented for this purpose an excellent phonetic alphabet 
(partially based on C. J . Sundevall's work, Om phonetiska bokstdfver, 
1855)- (A. No.) 

SCANDIUM [symbol Sc, atomic weight 44*1(0 = 16)], one of 
the rare earth metals. It was isolated in 1879 by L. F. Nilson 
and was shown by Cleve to be identical with the ekaboron 
predicted by D, Mendel6eff. The separation of scandium from 
wolframite (which contains o-i4-o'i6 % of rare earths) is 
given by R. J. Meyer {Zeit. anorg, Chem. 1908, 60, p. 134), 
but it seems impossible to obtain a perfectly pure specimen 
of the oxide. The salts of scandium are all colourless, 
the chloride and bromide corresponding in composition to 
ScsXe'12H20; the fluoride is anhydrous. The sulphate com- 
bines with the alkaline sulphates to form double salts of the 
type 800(804)3 •3K2SO4. A large number of salts, both of in- 
organic and organic acids, have been described by Sir W. 
Crookes (Phil. Trans. 1908, 209, A. p. 15); those of the fatty 
acids are in most cases more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

SCANTLING, measurement or prescribed size, dimensions, 
particularly used of timber and stone and also of vessels. In 
regard to timber the scantling is the thickness and breadth, the 
sectional dimensions ; in the case of stone the dimensions of 
thickness, breadth and length ; in shipbuilding the collective 
dimensions of the various parts. The word is a variation of 

scantillon,” a carpenter’s or mason’s measuring tool, also 
used of the measurements taken by it, and of a piece of timber 
of small size cut as a sample. The O. Fr. escaeUiUm, mod. 
ichantiUon, is usually taken to be related to Ital. seandaglio, 
sounding-line (Lat. scandere, to climb ; cf. scansio, the metrical 
scansioiD- It was probably influenced by cantely c^tle, a small 
piece, a comer piece. The English form “ scantling ” was no 

* Cf. J. A. Lundell, " Skandinavische Mundarten " {Gruridriss 
der g^maniseken PkUologie ; %. Aufl. 1901). 

* The substanee of these researches was presented in a magazine, 
called Norvegia (1887), which employed an alphabet invented by 
Storm. 
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doubt partty due to a confusion with “ scant/' stinted^ of short 
measure ; this is for scamt, cf. “ skimpy/' “ scamp ” 
and is related to O.N. skammr, short, brief. 

SCAPHOPODA, the third of the five classes into which the 
Phylum Mollusca is divided/ The Scaphopoda are marine 
Molluscs with the body, especially the foot, adapted to a burrow- 
ing life in sand. The structure is bilaters^y symmetrical, 
the body and shell elongated along the antero-posterior axis 
and nearly cylindrical. The right and left margins of the 
mantle are united ventrally, leaving an anterior and posterior 
aperture to the mantle cavity. The shell has therefore the form 
of a tube open at both ends. The head is somewhat rudimentary 
and without eyes, but bears two dorsal appendages produced 
into numerous long filaments. Buccal mass and radular 
apparatus are present, but ctenidia are entirely wanting. The 
foot is cylindrical. At first supposed to be tubicolous Annelids, 
Dentalium and its allies were afterwards placed among the 
Gastropoda, to which recent authorities consider them to be 
closely related. In 1857 Lacaze-Duthiers raised them to the 
rank of a division equd to Lamellibranchia. This view is now 
generally adopted. The shell is narrower at the posterior end 
and is slightly curved to the dorsal side. Both the vernacular 
name, “ tooth shell,” and the Latin name, Dentalium, refer to 
the resemblance of the shell to a long tooth. 

The animal grows at the anterior end, and therefore the shell 
at the posterior end is older and thicker. The edge of the mantle 
at the anterior ajxjrture is very thick and muscular; at the 
posterior aperture also there is a circular muscle, and here the 
edge is interrupted by a ventral sinus and is provided internally 
with a dorsal and ventral valve which can be applied to each other 
so as to close the aperture. Tlie living animal buries itself in 
the sand with only the posterior extremity projecting into the 
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Siphonopodiidae. At the base of the head dorsally are a pair 
of fiat tentacular lobes from the edges of which the cephalic 
filaments or captacula aiise. These captacula are of unequal 
length, highly contractile and extensile, easU)* thrown ofi and 
regenerated. They are ciliated, and their extremities are enlarged 
and have a small lateral depression in each. The captacula 
are tactile and prehensile and can be protruded from the anterior 
aperture of the mantle. The foot is elongated and cylindrical, 
and can be protruded from tlie anterior aperture to serve as a 
burrowing org^. In Dentaliidae it is pointed at the end and has 
an oblique projecting fold on either side behind the extremity. 
In Siphonopodiidae it ends in a disk with papillated margins, 
and in Pulsellum there is a filament in the centre of the disk. 
Two retractor muscles pass back from the base of the foot to 
the dorsal side of the shell. 

Internal Anatomy.- The cavity within the head leads into a true 
buccal cavity situated within the body at the base oi the foot. This 
buccal sac is provided with a dorsal mandible and a ventral radula. 
The latter is short and canics five teeth m each transverse row. 
The intestine is short and forms several loops all situated close 
behind tlie foot. The stomach is small ; into it open a small pyloric 
caecum and the ducts of the liver, paired in Dentaliidae, one on the 
left only in Siphonodentalium. The anus opens just behind the 
base of the foot. The hver is placed entirely behind the intestine 
in the middle of the body, and behind it the rest of the body i^i 
occupied by the unpaired gonad. The vascular system is very 
rudimentary. Heart and blood-vessels are entirely absent ; the blood 
is contained in sinuses which have no distinct walls or endothelial 
lining, and the principal of which are the perianal, the pedal, the 
visceral and the pallial. It is remarkable that in Scaphopoda only 
among Mollusca the blood-spaces are in communication with the 
external medium : a pair of apertures near the renal openings lend 
from the perianal sinus to the exterior and allow the blood to escape 
during violent contractions of the body. There are no special 
respiratory organs, their function is carried on by the internal 
surface of the mantle. 




Fig. 2. — l>iagram of the Organization of Dentalium, Left-side View. 


a, Anus. 
ca, Captacula. 
c.g, Cerebral ganglion. 
/, Foot. 
go, Gonad. 
in, Intestine. 
h. Left kidney. 


la.c, Labial commissure. 
li, Liver, 
m, Mouth. 

o. Orifice leading into 
the ]>crianal sinus. 
Oesophagus. 
Mantle. 


oe, 

pa, 


D ^ E 

Fig. I. — Dentalium vulgare. Da C. (after Lacaze Duthiers)* 


b, Anterior circular muscle of 

the mantle. 
b' Posterior do. 

c, c'. Longitudinal muscle of 

manide. 
e. Liver. 

/ Gonad. 

k Buccal mass (showing through 
the mantle). 


A, Ventral view of the animal 

removed from its shell. 

B, Dorsal view of the same. 

C, Lateral view of the same. 

D, The shell in section. 

E, Surface view of the shell with 

gill-tentacles exserted as in 
a, Mantle. [life. 

a* Longitudinal muscle. 

a , Fringe surrounding the an- q, Left nephrioium. 

terior opening of the s'. Club-shaped eactremity of the 
mantle-chamber. foot. 

a"'. The posterior appendix of the w, w\ Longitudinal blood -sinus 
mantle. of the mantle, 

water, so that the posterior aperture of the mantle cavity is 
both inhalant and exhalant. 

The head is situated on the dorsal side of the body anteriorly 
within the anterior aperture of the mantle, from whidi it cannot 
be protruded. It is a small somewhat cylindrical projection 
with the mouth at its anterior end. In the Dentaliidae the mouth 
is surrounded by eight small lobes, but these are absent in the 
^ For a discussion of its relationship to the other classes of the 
Phylum see Mollusca. 


p.g. Pedal ganglion, with 
otocyst. 

pl.g, Pleural ganglion 
po. Posterior orifice of 
the mantle 
ra, Radular sac. 
st,g, S tomato-gas trie 
ganglion. 

The renal organs are a pair of short wide sacs with folded walls 
lying on either side of the anterior end of the liver. They open to 
the exterior on either side of the anus. The pericardium b^g 
absent, there are no reno-pericardial apertures. 

The nervous system resembles that of Gastropoda and Lamelli- 
branchia. A pair of cerebral’ ganglia lie on the dorsal side of the 
oesophagus : they innervate the proboscis or head and its tentacular 
lobes and captacula. Close to each cerebral ganglion is a pleural 
ganglion, and each is connected by a long nerve with the pedal 
ganglion of the same side, the two connectives of either side oeing 
united in the dist^ part of their course. The pedal ganglia are 
situated in the middle of the foot. The pleural gangha are also 
united by a long visceral commissure as in Lamellibranchs, and this 
commissure bears two ganglia lying close beneath the epidermis in 
front of the anus. There is alW a stomatogastric system arising 
from the cerebral ganglia. 

Eyes are absent; attached to the pedal ganglia are a pair of 
otocysts. They are innervated from the cerebral ganglia. The 
buccal cavity contains a sense-organ on the ventral side called the 
sub-radular organ. It consists of cihated epithelium, beneath which 
are two gangha connected with the labial commissure by nerves. 
The only other sense-organs arc the captacula, which are tactile 
and olfactory. Each contains a terminal ganglion connected with 
sensory cells in the lateral pit. 

The agi^es are sewate. The whose position has already 

been mentioned, is divided into tfftBiverse lobes ; its duct is anterior 
and single, and diverges to the right to open into the right kidney 
as in primitive Gastropods and L^ellibmnchs. 

Developmant.^The ova are laid separately and develop in the sea- 
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water. One large cell, or megamere, remains for some time uns^- 
mented but is finally segmented and forms the endodorm cells which 
are invaginated. The gastrula thus formed has a large blastopore, 
which is at first posterior but afterwards gradually moves towards 
the anterior emd of the ventral surface. The velum is peculiar, being 
reflected backwards over the body and bearing, besides an apical 
tuft, throe or four rings of cilia. The 
shell-gland is formed on the dorsal surface, 
the mantle arises as two lateral lobes 
which afterwards unite by their ventral 
edges to form the tubular mantle of the 
adult. The anus ivS not formed till a very 
late period of the development. The foot 
arises a.s a prominence on the ventral sur- 
face and grows forward, and at the end 
of five or SIX days the velum atrophies 
and the foot becomes the organ of locomo- 
tion ; tile ammal then ceases to swim and 
smks to the bottom. 

Habits and Distribution . — Scaphopoda 
fecfl on the lowest marine organisms such 
as Diatoms, Protozoa, &c. There are 150 
hving and about 275 known fossil .species. 
The former occur in all seas from the shore 
to a de]ith of 2500 fathoms. Fossil remains 
are first found in the Silurian, but become 
most abundant from the Cretaceous 
onwards. 

Classification. - Fam. 1. Dcntaliidac. 
Foot conical with a laterally expanded and 
L dorsally interrupted circular fold. Shell 
curved with greatest diameter at anterior 
aperture and diminishing gradually to 
posterior aiierturc of shell entire, without 
incision. Antalis : jxjsterior aperture with short incision. Fissi- 
dentalium : posterior aiicrture with long fissure on ventral side : 
abyssal. FusUaria. ScHisudentaltutn : ventral border of posterior 
aperture with a scries of small holes in a straight line. Heterochtsma. 

Fam 2. Siphonopcxliidae. Foot expanded distally into a sym- 
metrical disk witli a crenate edge or simtde and vermiform without 
well-develo|>ctl lateral processes ; shell often contracted towards the 
anterior ajierture. Stphonodentalium : foot ending in a median disk 
without a median appendage. Cadulus. Dischtdes. Pulsellum . 
terminal disk of foot with a median appendage. Entalina. 

See F. J. H. Lacazo-Duthiers, “ Histoire dc I’organisation et dii 
developpcment du Dentale," Ann.^ Set. Nat. Zool. (4), vi., vii. 
(1850-1857); A. Kowalewsky, “ ttude sur Tembryogenie dii 
Dentale,*’ Ann. Music d'Histoire Natur. (Marseille, Zool. I. 1883), 
Boissevain, “Beitrkge zur Anatomic und Histologic von Dentahum,” 
Jenaische Zeitschr. xxxvm (1904) ; Paul Pclseneer, Mollusca ; 
i..ankcstor*8 Treatise on Zoology ^ pt. v. (1900). (J. T. C.) 


Aflt;r Kowalewsky. in Iah- 
kester's 7'tratise on Zoology. 

Fig. 3. — Larva of 
Dentalium^ aged one and 
a half days , ventral 
aspect. 

I, Fool. 

II, mantle. 

III, Velum forming a 

sort of test. 

jX)8tcrior. Dentahum : 


SCAPOLITE (Gr. o-Kairos, rod, Xi 0 os, stone), a group of 
rock-forming minerals composed of aluminium, calcium and 
sodium silicate with chlorine. The variations in composition 
of the different members of the group may be expressed by 
the isomorphous mixture of the molecules Ca^Al^Si^jOgg and 
Na4.^,,Sij,0.,/'l, which are referred to as the meionite (Me) and 
marialite (Ma) molecules respectively, since they predominate 
in these two end-members of the series. Wernerite, or common 
scapcjlite (MejjMa, to McjMa^) and mizzonite (Me^Ma.^ to Me^Ma,,) 
are intermediate members. The tetragonal crystals are hemi- 
hedral with parallel faces (like scheelite), and 
usually have the form of square columns, some- 
times of considerable size. There are distinct 
cleavages parallel to the prism-faces. Crystals 
are usually white or greyish-white and opaque, 
though meionite is found as colourless glassy 
crystals in the ejected limestone blocks of Monte 
Somma, Vesuvius. The hardness is 5-6, and the 
specific gravity varies with the chemical com- 
position between 2*74 (meionite) and 2*56 
(marialite). The scapolites are especially liable to alteration 
by weathering processes, with the development of mica, kaolin, 
&c., and this is the cause of the usual opacity of the ciystals. 
Owing to this alteration, and to the variations in composition, 
numerous varieties have been distinguished by special names. 
Scapolite is commonly a mineral of raetamorphic origin, occur- 
ring usually in crystalline limestones, but also with pyroxene in 
schists and pieisses. The long slender prLsms abundant in the 
crystalline limestones and schists in the Pyrenees are known as 
** dipyre ” or “ couzeranite.” Large crystals of common scapolite 





(wernerite) are found in the apatite deposits in the neighbourhood 
of Bamle near Brevik in Norway, and have resulted from the 
alteration of the plagioclase felspar of a gabbro. (L. J. s.) 

Scapolite Rocks. 

According to their genesis the scapolite rocks fall naturally 
into four groups. 

1. The s^polite limestones and contact rocks. As sihcates nch 
in lime, it is to be expected that these minerals will be found where 
impure limestones have been crystallized by contact with an igneous 
magma. Even meionite (the variety richest in soda) occurs in this 
association, being principally obtained in small crystals lining cavities 
in ejected blocks of crystalline hmestone at Vesuvius and the craters 
of the Eifel in Germany, Scapolite and wernerite are far more 
common at tye contacts of limestone witli intrusive masses. The 
mmerals wliich accompany them are calcite, epidote, vesuvianite, 
garnet, wollastomtc, diopside and amphibole. The scapolites are 
colourless, flesh-coloured, grey or greenish ; occasionally they are 
nearly black from the presence of very small enclosures of graphitic 
material. Ihey are not in very perfect crystals, though sometimes 
incomplete octagonal sections are visible ; the tetragonal cleavage, 
sfrong tloiible refraction and uniaxial interference figure distinguish 
them readily from other minerals. Commonly they weather to 
micaceous aggregates, but sometimes an isotropic substance of 
unknown nature is seen replacing them. In crystalhne limestones 
and calc-sihcate rocks they occur in small and usually inconsiiicuous 
grains mingled with the other components of the rock. I.arge, 
nearly idiomorphic crystals nre sometimes found in argillaceous 
rocks (altered calcareou.s shales) which have suffered thermal meta- 
morphism. In the Pyrenees there are extensive outcrops of hme- 
stonc which aty penetrated by ignetms rocks described as ophites 
(varieties of diabase) and Iherzohtes (pendotites). At the contacts 
sc^iolite. occurs in a great number of places, both in the hme.stoncs 
and m the calcareous shales which accompany them. In some oi 
these rocks large crystals of one of the scapohte mmerals (an inch or 
two in length) occur, usually as octagonal prisms with imperfect 
terminations. In others the mineral is found in small irregular 
grains. It is sometimes clear, but often crowded with minute en- 
closutys of augite, tourmahne, biotite and other minerals, .such as 
constitute the surrounding matrix. From these districts also a 
black variety is well known, filled with minute graphitic enclosures, 
often exceedingly small and rendering the mineral nearly opaque 
The names couzeranite and dipyre are often given to this kind oJ 
scapolite. Ajiparently the pn'sence of clilorine in small quantities, 
which may often be detected in hmestones, to some extent deter- 
mines the formation of the mineral. 

2. In many basic igneous rocks, such as gabbro and diabase, 
scapolite replaces felspar by a secondary or metasomatic process 
Some Norwegian scapolite-gabbros (or diorites) examined micro- 
scopically furnish examples of every stage of the process. The 
chemical clianges involved are really small, one of the most important 
being the assumption of a small amount of chlorine in the new mole- 
cule. Often the scapolite is seen spreading through the felspar, 
portions being completely replaced, while others are still fresh and 
unaltered. The felspar docs not weather, but remains fresh, and the 
transformation resembles mctamorpliism rather than weathering. 
It IS not a superficial process, but apparently take's place at some 
dejpth under pressure, and probably throu^ the operation of 
solutions or vapours contaimng chlorides. The basic soda-hme 
felspars (labradorite to anorthite) are those which undergo this type 
of alteration. Many instances of scapohtization have; been de- 
scribed from the ophites (diabasesi of the Pyrenees. In the un- 
altered state these are ophitic and consist of pyroxene enclosing 
lath-shaped plagioclase felspars ; the pyroxene is often changed to 
uralitc. When the felspar is replaced by scapolite the new mineral 
is fresh and clear, enclosing often small grains of hornblende. Ex- 
tensive recry stalhzation often goes on, and the ultimate jiroduct is 
a spotted rock with white rounded patches of scapolite surrounded 
by granular aggregates of clear green hornblende : in fact the original 
structure disappears. 

3. In Norway scapolite-hornblende rocks have long been known 
at Oedeg&rden and other locaUties. They have been called spotted 
gabbros, but usually do not contain felspar, the white spots being 
entirely scapolite while the dark matrix enveloping them is an 
aggregate of green or brownish hornblende. In many features they 
bear a close resemblance to the scapohtized ophites of the IVrcnees. 
It has been suggested that the conversion of their original felspar 
(for there can ^ no doubt that they were once gabbros, consisting 
of plagioclase and pyroxene) into scapolite is due to the percolation 
of chloride solutions along lines of weakness, or planes of solubility, 
filling cavities etched in the substance of the mineral. Subsequently 
the chlorides were absorbed, and pan passu the felspar w'as trans- 
formed into scapolite. But it is found that in these gabbros there 
are veins of a cnlorinc-bearing apatite, which must have been de- 
posited by gases or fluids ascending from below. Tliis suggests that 
a pneumatolytic process has been at work, similar to that by which, 
around intrusions of granite, veins rich in tourmaline have been 
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laid down, and the surrounding rocks at the same time permeated 
by that mineral. In the composition of the active gases a striking 
difference is shown, for those which emanate from the granites are 
mainly fluorine and boron, while those which come from the gabbro 
are principally chlorine and phosphorus. In one case the felspar is 
replaced by quartz and white mica (in greisen) or quartz and tourma- 
line (in schorl rocks) ; in the other case scapohte is the pnncipal new 
product. The analogy is a very close one, and this tlieory receives 
much support from the fact that in Canada (at various places in 
Ottawa and Ontano) there are numerous valuable apatite vein- 
<leposits. They he in basic rocks such as gabbro and pyroxenite, and 
these in the neighbourhood of the vems have been extensively 
scapohtized, like tlie spotted gabbros of Norway. 

4. In many parts of the world metamorpliic rocks of gneissose 
character occur containing scapohte as an essential constituent. 
Their origin is often obscure, but it is probable that they are of two 
kinds. One series is essentially igneous (orthogneisscs) ; usually 
they contain pale green pyroxene, a variable amount of felsjiar, 
sphenc, iron oxides. Quartz, rutile, green hornblende and biotite are 
often present, while garnet occurs sometimes ; hypersthene is rare. 
They occur along with other types of pyroxene gneiss, liornblende 
gneiss, amphibolites, &c. In many of them there is no reason to 
doubt that the scapolitc is a primary mineral. Other sca|iohte 
gneisses eijually metamorphic in aspect and structure appear to be 
sedimentary rocks. Many of them contain calcite or are very rich in 
calc-sihcates (wollastonite, diopside, &c ), which suggests that they 
were originally impure limestones. The frequent association of 
this tyjie with graphitic-schists and andalusite-sclusts makes this 
correlation in every way jirohable. Biotite is a common mineral 
in these rocks, which often contain also much quartz and alkali 

felspar. (j. s. F.) 

SCARAB (Lat. scarabaeus, connected with Gr. KitpajSos), 
literally a beetle, and derivatively an Egyptian symbol in the 

form of a beetle. The Egyptian hieroglyph pictures a 

tlung beetle (srarabaeus sat^er), which lays its egg in a ball of dung, 
and may be seen on sandy slopes in hot sunshine compacting 
the pellet by pushing it backward uphill with its hind legs and 
allowing it to roll down again, eventually reaching a place of 
deposit. Whatever the Egyptians may have understood by its 
actions, they compared its pellet to the glolx? of the sun. The 
beetlt! is common on both shores of the Mediterranean; the 
Egyptian name was kheperet, kheperi, and' the sign spelt the verb 
meaning “become” and perhaps ‘^create,” also the 
.substantive ” phenomenon “ or “ marvel.” The insect was 
sacred to the sun-god in his form kheperi at Heliopolis, and has 
been fountl mummified. A colossal scarabaeus of granite in 
the British Museum probably came from the temple of Heliopolis. 
Ihe scarabaeus was much used in Egyptian religions, appearing 
sometimes with outstretched wings or with a ram’s head and 
horns as the vivifying soul. It is often seen in this guise on 
coffins of the New Kingdom and later, when it also became the 
custom to place in the bandages of the mummv a large stone 
scarab engraved with a chapter of the Book of the Dead. This 
chapter, the 64th, identified the object with the heart of the 
deceased and conjured it not to betray him in the judgment before 
Osiris. A winged scarab might also be laid on the breast ; and 
later a number of scarabs were placed about the body. These 
are often of hard stone and of fine workmanship. Another and 
even more important class of Egyptian antiquities is in the form 
of scarabs, pierced longitudinally for a swivel or for threading, and 
^ving the bases flat and engraved with designs. These were 
intended princijmlly for seals, but might also be used as beads 
or ornaments. They are thus found, engraved or plain, strung 
on necklaces, and amethyst scarabs with plain bases are common 
articles of Middle Kingdom jewelry. But the employment of 
scarabs as seals is proved by the impressions found on sealed 
documents of the Middle and New Kingdom ; on several occasions 
the impressed clay seals alone have been found hardened and 
preserved by the fire which had destroyed the archives themselves. 
The seal type of scarabaei is extremely abundant, and the 
designs engraved beneath them show endless variety. Some 
have inscriptions carefully executed, but frequently corrupted 
by illiterate copying until they became meaningless. The 
inscriptions are sometimes “ mottoes ” having reference to places, 
deities, &c., or containing words of good omen or friendly wishes, 
e.g. “ Memphis is mighty for ever,’* “ Ammon protecteth,” 

“ Mut give thee long life,” Bubastis grant a good New Year,” 
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“ May thy name endure and a son be bom thee.” Such are of 
the New Kingdom or later. Names and titles of officials appear, 
most commonly in the Middle Kingdom. 

Uistoric^ly the most valuable class is of those which bear royal 
arms, ranging from C’heops of the IVth dynasty to the end of tlie 
XXVIth dynasty. Ccruin great kings are commemorateil on 
s<^abs of periods long subsequent to them. Thus Cheops 
(Khufu) may appear on an example of the latest Pltaraonic age, 
and Tethmosis III. is found at all times after the XVIIIth 
dynasty. But as a rule the royal names are of contemporary 
workmanship, and the differences of style and pattern make it 
possible to group unknown kings with those who are known 
historically ; the names of the Hyksos kings have been princi- 
pally recovered from collections of scarab-seals. Scarab-shaped 
seals are traceable as far back as alxiut the VTth dynasty. They 
liecame abundant under the Xllth and continued until almost 
the end of the native rule. As seals they took the place of the 
earlier cylinders. Considering the life-history of the scarabaeus 
pd its meaning as a hieroglyph, it may well he that the scarab 
impressing the clay had a symbolic significance ; however that 
may be, the oval form was well adapted for seal-stones and for 
the bezels of finger rings. In this situation the scarabs were 
often mounted with a rim of gold or silver round the edge. 
Rings of stone, glass or metal, with engraved bezels of the same 
material, and eventually Greek gem rings, gradually displaced 
them. 

A senes of exceptionally lar(*e scarabs was engraved in the reign of 
Amenophis IIl.,t. 145^ b.c;., alll)eing inscribed with liis name together 
with that of Queen Taia and her parentage. At present live vaneties 
arc known. 'I'he simjilest commemorates his (pieeii and tlie north 
and south limits of his empire ; another dated in the first year, a 
great battue of wild cattle ; the tliird, the arrival of the princess 
Gilukhipa of Mitanni in the tenth year; the? fourth (many specimens), 
the number of lions slam by th(‘ king down to his tenth year; the last! 
the culling of the lake of Zarukhe in the eleventh year. 

Egyptian scarabs were carried by trade to most of the island.s 
and Shores of the eastern Mediterranean and to Mesopotamia. The 
Grwks, especially m their Egyptian colony of Naucratis (ff.e.), 
imitated them in soft paste. The finest Etruscan gems of the (ith 
and 5th centuries d.c. are in the form of scarabs, perhaps suggested 
by the Egyptian. Tlie forgers of antiquities have carrier] on a brisk 
trade in scarabs for more than a century. 

See P, E. Newberry, Scarabs (London, 1906) ; also art. Gkm, 
especially for later scarabaeoid gems. (F. Ll. G.) 

SCARAMOUCH, properly a buffoon, used later colloquially 
for a ne’er-do-well. The name was that of a stock character 
in i7th‘century Italian farce, Scaramuccia (i.e. literally “ skir- 
mish ”), who, attired usually in a black Spanish dress, burlesquing 
a ‘‘ don,” was beaten by Harlequin for his boasting and cowardice. 
The part was played in London in 1673 by a well-known Italian 
actor, Tilieric Fiurelli, and became popular. There are many 
instances of the use of the word in the New English Dictionary. 

SCARBOROUGH, a municipal and parliamentary Iwrough 
and fashionable seaside resort in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 231 m. N. of London, on the North-Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1891)33,776; (1901)38,161. From the bold and picturesque 
coast a hammer-like peninsula (285 ft.) projects, separating 
North Bay from South Bay, and the modem extension of the 
town fringes both of these. The peninsula is crowned by a 12th- 
century castle, though this naturally strong position was probably 
occupied earlier. There is a moat (Castle Dyke) on the landward 
side, ^d a wall with towers ^so protects the castle in this 
direction. The keep, a lofty ruined tower, is of Norman date. 
The peninsula is much exposed to encroachment by the sea. 
In 1190 the plateau forming the castle yard was stated by William 
of Newburgh to be 60 acres in extent ; it is now about 17. The 
list of the governors of the castle covers the period from 1136 
to 1832. Near the landward side of the dike is the church of 
St Mary, finely situated, occupying the site of a Cistercian 
monastery of 1 198. It is transitional Norman and Early English, 
with latet^ditions. The choir occupied by the Roundheads 
during the Commonwealth, and wks wrecked by t^ castle guns. 
The tower fell later, and was in part rebuilt in the 17th century. 

The development of Scarborough as a watering-place dates 
from the discovery in 1620 by Mrs Farren, a resident, of mineral 
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springs. These springs, of which there are two, occur near 
the shore of the South Bay, and a handsome Spa House in 
pleasant gardens contains them. 'Hie south spring is aperient, 
but contains some iron ; while the north or chalybeate spring 
is more tonic in its properties. 7 'hey are still in use, though of 
less importance than formerly in comparison with the other 
attractions of the town. 'J'he sea-bathing is very good, both 
hays having a sandy foreshore. Well -planted grounds fringe 
the steep slope down to the North Bay, in which there is a 
promenade pier ; the South Cliff is similarly adorned. It is 
approached from the north by a lofty bridge over a ravine, 
to the west of which lies a pleasant park. The southern part 
of the town is the more fashionable portion. The principal 
buildings of entertainment are the aquarium (also used as a 
con(XTi iiall) ; the museum, a rotunda in Doric style, containing 
excellent antiquarian and natural history collections ; two 
theatres, and the assembly rooms attaching to the Spa House. 
The promenades and drives are extensive, and there Ls an in- 
clined tramway leading from summit to foot of the South Cliff. 
A great marine drive, 4200 ft. long, was opened in 1908. The 
neighbouring country is exceedingly picturesejue, with high- 
lying moors intersected by narrow, well-wooded valleys. The 
hydrography of the district is remarkable, the Derwent, which 
flows S.W. to the Ouse and so to the Humljer, having one of 
its sources near Scarborough within 2 m. of the sea. The climate 
is healthy and temperate; average temperature, 59*2^’ K in 
July, and in January, 37-7. 

'rhe chief buildings of Scarborough apart from those already 
considered are the town hall, market hall and public hall, 
several modern churches and chapels, and charitable and 
benevolent institutions. The harbour, enclosed by piers and 
divided into two basins, lies on the south side of the castle 
peninsula. It is dry at low tide, but is accessible at spring 
tides to vessels of 13 ft. draught. It is largely used by fishing 
boats. The parliamentary borough, falling within the Whitby 
division of the county, returned two members until 1885, one 
since that date. The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aider- 
men and 18 councillors. Area, 2373 acres. 

Although there is no mention of Scarborough {Scardeburc, Escarde- 
hue, Scardeburg, Scardeburk, Scartheburg, Schardaburg) in the Domes- 
day Survey the remains of Roman roads leading to the town indicate 
that It was in early times a place of importance. The castle was 
built during the 12th century by William le Gro.s, earl of Albemarle, 
who chose the site on the top of a steep chfi now called the “ Scaur." 
Henry II. added greatly to its strength. From this time it was in 
the hands of a hne of distinguished nobles appointed by the king. 
Scarborough is a borough by prescription. Its first cliarter of 1181 
granted that the burgesses should [Assess all liberties in the same 
way as the citizens of York. They were also to render to tlie king 
yearly 4d. for every house whose gable was turned to the way, and 
<»d. for those whose sides were turned to the way. This charter was 
confirmed with various alterations and extensions by most of the 
succeeding monarchs. Henry III. in 1253 granted that a court ol 
pleas should be held at Scarborough by the justices who went to 
hold common pleas at York ; he also gave the corporation a gild 
merchant. Kdward II. caused the town to be taken away from 
the burgesses " for certain causes," but it was restored to tliem by 
Edward III. in 1327. The charter of Edward III. in 1356 sets 
forth and confirms the privileges of the borough. Richard III. by 
his charter of 1485 appointed that the town should be governed by a 
mayor, sheriff and twelve aldermen, and also granted amongst other 
extensive privileges that this town with the manor of Whallesgravc 
should be a county of itself. However, on the death of Richard III. 
the charter took no effect, and the corporation returned to its 
ancient mode of government In 1084 a mayor, 12 aldermen and 
31 common councilmen were nominated as governors. Scarborough 
returned two members to parliament from 1295 to 1S85. It is said 
that Henry 11 . held a market here which he granted to the burgesses, 
but of this there is no mention in subsequent charters. In 1253 
Henry III. granted a yearly fair lasting from the Assumption of 
St Mary to the following Michaelmas. This fair was originally held 
on the sands. Jet was formerly an important manufacture. 

See Thomas Hinderwell, History of Scarborough (Scarborough 
2832) ; J. B. Baker, History of Scarborough (London, 1882). 

SCARF, a narrow wrap for the neck or shoulders ; the term 
is a wide one, ranging from a light band of silk, muslin or other 
material worn by women as a decorative part of their costume 
to a warm knitted muffler of wool to protect the throat from 
cold. The 0. Eng. scearfe meant a piece or fragment of any- 


thing, and IS to be referred ultimately to the root s)u»-, to cut 
SMn m Dutch sekerj, shred, Ger. Scherbe, potsherd, “ scrap,” a 
piece or fr^ent ; “ scrip,” a piece of leather, hence a pouch 
or wallet, fhe particular meanings in English are to be referred 
to fr. ucharpe, pilgrim’s wallet, also scarf. The ecclesiastical 

scarf was originally a loose wrap or muffler (band) to be 
worn round the neck out of doors. In the English Church, in 
fwst-Kefori^tion times, the minister wore over the surplice 
the scarf, which was a broad band of black silk with fringed 
ends arranged like the stole round the neck, but falling nearly 
to the feet. Its use has been almost entirely replaced by that 
Of the stole {q.v.), with which it has sometimes been wrongly 
confused. ® ^ 

Ultimately from the same root, but directly adapted from 
the Sc^dinavian, cf. Swed. skarj^ joint, is the use of the word 

scarf, in carpentry and joinery, for a joint by which two 
timt^rs are fastened together longitudinally so as to form a 
continuous piece (see Joinery) 

SCARLATTI ALESSANDRO (1659-1725), Dalian musical 
composer, was born in Sicily, either at Trapani or Palermo, in 
1659. He is generally said to have been a pupil of Carissimi in 
Rome, and there is reason to suppose that he had some con- 
nexion with northern Italy, since his early works show the 
influence of Stradclla and Legrenzi. The production at Rome 
of his opera Gh Eqmvoci nelV amore (1679) gained him the 
protection of Queen Christina of Sweden, and he became her 
Maestro di Cappella. In February 1684 he became Maestro 
di Cappella to the viceroy of Naples, through the intrigues of 
his sister, an opera singer, who was the mistress of an influential 
noble in that city. Here he produced a long series of operas, 
remarkable chiefly for their fluency, as well as other music for 
state occasions. Jn 1702 he left Naples and did not return until 
the Spanish domination had been superseded by that of the 
Austrians. In the interval he enjoyed the patronage of 
Ferdinand 111. of Tuscany, for whose private theatre near 
Florence he composed operas, and of Cardinal Ottoboni, who 
made him his Maestro di Cappella, and procured him a similar 
post at the church of S. Maria Muggiore in Rome (1703). After 
visiting Venire and Urbino in 1707, he took up his duties at 
Naples again in 1708, and remained there until 1717. By this 
time Naples seems to have become tired of his music ; the 
Romans, however, appreciated it better, and it was at the Teatro 
Capranica in Rome that he produced some of his finest operas 
{Telemaco, 1718; Marco AUtlio Regolo, 1719; Grtselda, 1721), 
as well as some noble specimens of church music, including 
a m^s for chorus and orchestra, composed in honour of St 
Cecilia for Cardinal Acquaviva in 1721. His last work on a 
large scale appears to have been the unfinished serenata for the 
marriage of the prince of Stigliano (1723); he died at Naples 
on the 24th of October 1725. 

Scarlatti's music forms the most important link between the 
tentative " new music " of the 17th century and the classical school 
of tlie 1 8th, which culminated in Mozart. His early operas {Gh 
Equivoci nel sembiante (1O79) ; Z.' Honestd negh amort (1O80) ; 
Pompeo (1083), containing the well-known airs " O cessate di 
piagarmi and " Toglietemi la vita ancor," and others down to 
about 1685) retain the older cadences in their recitatives, and a 
considerable variety of neatly constructed forms in their charming 
liMe arias, accompanied sometimes by the string quartet, treated 
with careful elaboration, sometimes by the harpsichord alone 
By 1686 he had definitely establi.shed the " Italian overture " form 
(second edition of Dal male il bene), and had abandoned the ground 
bass and the binary air in two stanzas in favour of the ternary or 
da capo type of air. His best operas of this period are La Rosaura 
(1690, pnnted by the Gesellschaft fUr Musikforschung), and Pirro e 
Demetrto (1694), in which occur the songs “ Rugiadose, odorosc," 
" Ben sta, traditor." From about 1697 onwards {La Caduta dei 
decemviri), influenced partly perhaps by the style of Bononcini 
and probably more by the taste of the viceregal court, his opera 
soi^s Income more conventional and commonplace in rhythm, 
whue his scoring is hasty and crude, yet not without brilliancy 
{Eraclea, 1700), the oboes and trumpet being frequently used, and 
the violins often playing in unison. The operas composed for 
Ferdinand do Medici are lost ; they would probably have given us 
a more favourable idea of his style, his correspondence with the 
prince sho’^^ng that they were composed with a very sincere sense 
of inspiration. Mitridate Eupatore, composed for Venice In 1707, 
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contains music far in advance of anything that Scarlatti had written 
for Naples, both in technique and in intellectual power. The later 
Neapolitan operas (VAnwr volubile e ttranno {1709) ; La Prtnet- 
pessa fedete (1712) ; Ttgrane, 1715, &c.) are showy and effective 
rather than profoundly emotional ; the instrumentation marks a 
great advance on previous work, since the main duty of accompany- 
ing the voice is thrown upon the string quartet, the harpsichord 
being reserved exclusively for the noisy instrumental rtiornellt. 
His last group of operas, composed for Rome, exhibit a deeper 
poetic feeling, a broad and dignified style of melody, a strong 
dramatic sense, especially in accompanied recitatives, a device which 
he himself had been the first to use as early as 168O {Oitmpta vendt- 
cata) and a much more modem style of orchestration, the horns 
appearing for the first time, and being treated with striking effect. 

Besides the operas, oratorios {Agar et Ismaele esxlxati, re>84 ; 
Christmas Oratorio, c. 1705 ; 5 . Fxlippo Nert, 1714 ; and others) 
and serenatas, wluch all exhibit a similar style, Scarlatti composed 
upwards of five hundred chamber-cantatas for a solo voice. These 
represent the most intellectual type of chamber-music of their period, 
and It is to be regretted that they have remained almost entirely in 
MS., since a careful study of them is indispensable to any one who 
wishes to form an adequate idea of Scarlattrs development. His 
few remaining masses (the story of his having compo.scd two hundred 
IS hardly credible) and church music in general are comparatively 
unimportant, except the great St Cedlia Mass (1721), which is one 
of the first attempts at the style wmch reached its height in the 
great masses of Bach and Beethoven. His instrumental music, 
though not without interest, is curiously antiquated as compared 
with his vocal works. 

Scarlatti's greatest claim to remembrance lies in the fact that he 
practically created the language of classical music. He extended 
the old forms, and filled them with melody unrivalled for purity and 
serenity, based on a far-reaching foundation of modern harmony 
and tonality, combined with a remarkable power of thematic de- 
velopment That liis great quahtics have been little recognized is 
due partly to the wonderful mastery with which he avoided all 
appearance of difficulty, and partly to the fact that he carried out 
in his operas and cantatas the structural methods which the present 
age considers to bo suitable to instruments alone, but which were 
indeed admirably suited to vocal music in an age when the 
singer was techmcally and intellectually far in advance of all other 
musicians. 

His eldest son, Domenico Scarlatti (Tf>85-i757), also a 
(omposer, was bom at Naples on the 26th of October 1685. 
Presumably he studied first under his father, but he was in all 
probability also a pupil of Gaetano Greco. In 1 704 he remodelled 
Pollaroli’s Irene for performance at Naples. Soon after this 
his father sent him to Venice, where he studied under Gasparini, 
and became intimate with Thomas Roseingrave. Domenico 
was already a harpsichord-player of eminence, and at a trial 
of .skill with Handel at the palace of Cardinal Ottoboni in Rome 
he was adjudged his equal on that instrument, although inferior 
on the organ. In 1709 Domenico entered the service of Marie 
Casimire, queen of Poland, then living in Rome, and composed 
several operas for her private theatre. He was Maestro di 
(’.appella at St Peter’s from 1715 to 1719, and in the latter year 
came to London to direct his opera Narciso at the King’s Theatre. 
In 1720 or 1721 he went to Lisbon, where he taught music to 
the princess Magdalena Theresia. He wels at Naples again 
in 1725, but in 1729 went to Madrid as music master to the 
princess, who had married into the Spanish royal house. He 
remained in Spain for some twenty-five years, holding various 
honourable appointments, and devoting himself entirely to the 
liarpsichord, for which he composed over four hundred pieces. 
He is supposed to have died in 1757, either at Naples or in 
Sj^ain. 

Like his father, Domenico Scarlatti was a composer of great 
fertility, intellectual rather than emotional, presentmg us wi^ an 
example of steady development of style u}) to the end of a loi^ life. 
His operas and cantatas arc of no importance, but his haqisichord 
pieces are the most original productions of their time. Little known 
until the beginning of the 19th century, their technical difficulties 
have caused them to be regarded as mere studies in virtuosity, and 
modem pianoforte technique owes much to their influence ; but 
considered from a purely musical point of view they display an 
audacity of harmony and modulation, a freshness and variety of 
invention, a perfection of workmanship and a vigorous intellectuality 
in thematic development that places them almost on a level with the 
sonatas of Beethoven. 

Modem Printed Editions. — dementi's Practical Harmony ; Czerny's 
edition ; Farrcnc, Le TrSsor des fiamstes. Of recent editions toe 
most accurate and complete is by Alessandro Longo (Ricordi, Milan ; 
6 vols., published 1906). (£. J. D.) 
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SCARLET, a vivid, bright red colour, somewhat inclined to 
orange. The word appears in most European languages ; cf. 
Ger. Scharlach, Swed. skarlakan, Ital. scarlatto, &c. ; the English 
form is an adaptation of the 0 . Fr. escarlate, mod. icarlate. The 
origin of these i.s to be found in the Persian saglan, meaning 
“ broad-cloth.” There are various forms, sagaldi, sigaldl, sugldt ; 
this cloth was chiefly used for dresses, flags, large tents and 
trappings, and was frequently scarlet in colour, and hence its 
name became applied to the colour. 

SCARLET FEVER, or Scarlatina, names applied indifferently 
to an acute infectious disease, characterizca by high fever, 
accompanied with sore throat and a diffuse red rash upon the 
skin (see Parasitic Diseases). This fever appears to have 
been first accurately described by Sydenham in 1676, before 
which period it had evidently been confounded with smallpox 
and measles. Klein in 1885 isolated a streptococcus which he 
termed the streptococcus scarlatinae. 'Fhe scarlatinal throat 
is the chief habitat of the organism, though it has been found 
both by Klein and other observers in the discharges Irom the 
ears of scarlet fever patients. Mervyn Gordon also isolated 
from cases the streptococcus conglomerulatus. It is possible that 
septic cases of scarlet fever are the result of a mixed infection. 
The scrum of patients has been found to contain agglutins to 
.streptococci from cases of erysipelas, septicaemia and puerperal 
fever, as well as to the streptococci scarlatinae. F. B. Mallory 
in 1904 published his discovery of “ pirotozoonlike ” bodies in 
the cells of tlie epidermis. Other observers have found them in 
the skin of fatal cases, but failed to find them in the living. The 
contagion of scarlet fever takes place from a previous case either 
by the skin during the early stages of the di.sease or by the nasal 
or aural discharges of a patient. It may be conveyed by any 
article of clothing or furniture or by any per.son that has been in 
contact with a scarlet fever patient. Infcctivity may also take 
place through a contaminated milk supply, as in the Marylebone 
epidemic, 1885. Klein here found disorder in cows which he 
considers analogous to scarlatina and communicable to man. 

The period of incubation in scarlet fever may be as short as one 
or two days, but in most instances it is probably less than a week. 
The invasion of thi.s fever is generally sudden and sharp, consisting 
in rigors, vomiting and .sore throat, together with a rapid rise of 
temperature and increase in the pulse. Occasionally, especially m 
young children, the attack is ushered in by convulsions. These 
premonitory .symptoms usually continue for about twenty-four 
hours, when the characteristic eruption makes its appearance. It 
is first seen on the neck, chest, arms and hands, but quickly spreads 
all over the body, although it is not distinctly marked on the face. 
This ra.sh consists of minute thickly-sct red spots, which coalesce to 
form a general diffuse redne.ss, m appearance not unlike that pro- 
duced by the application of mustard to the skin. In some instances 
the redness is accompanied with small vesicles containing fluid. In 
ordinary cases tlie rash comes out completely in about two days, 
when it begins to fade, and by the end of a week from its first appear- 
ance it i.s usually gone. The seventy of a case is in some degree 
measured by the copiousness and brilliancy of the rash, except in 
the malignant varieties, where there may bo little or no eruption. 
The tongue, which at first was furred, becomes about the fourth or 
fifth day denuded of its epithelium and acquires the peculiar " straw- 
berry " appearance characteristic of this fever. The interior of the 
throat is red and somewhat swollen, especially the uvula, soft palate 
and tonsils, and a considerable amount of secretion exudes from the 
inflamed surface. There is also tenderness and slight swelling of the 
glands under the jaw. In favourable cases the fever deports with 
the disappearance of the eruption and convalescence sets in with the 
commencement of the process of " desquamation " or peeling of the 
cuticle, which first shows itself about the neck, and proceeds slowly 
over the whole surface of the body. Where the skin is thm the 
desquamation is in the form of fine branny scales ; but where it is 
thicker, as about the hands and feet, it comc.s off in large pieces, 
which sometimes assume the form of casts of the finger.s or toes. 
The duration of this process is variable, but it is rarely complete 
before the end of six or eight weeks, and not unfrequently goes on 
for several weeks beyond that penod. It is during this stage that 
complications arc apt to appear. 

^arlet fever shows itself in certain well-marked varieties, of 
which the following are the chief : — 

I. ScaHatina Simplex is the nipst common form ; in this the 
symptoms, both local and general, are moderate, and the case usually 
runs a favourable course. In some rare instances it would seem that 
the evidences of the disease are so slight, as regards both fever and 
rash, that they escape observation and only become known by toe 
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patient subsequently sufiering from some of the complications 
associated witli it. In such cases the name latent scarlet fever {scar- 
latina latens) is applied. 

2. Septic Scarlatina or Scarlatina Angtnosa is a more severe form 
of the fever, particularly as regards the throat symptoms. The rash 
may be well marked or not, but it often slow m developing and in 
subsiding. There is intense inflammation of the throat, the tonsils, 
uvula and soft palate being swollen and ulcerated, or having upon 
them membranous patches not unlike those of diphtheria, while 
externally the gland tissues in the neck are enlarged and indurated 
and not unfrcqucntly become the seat of abscesses. There is diffi- 
culty in opening the mouth ; an acrid discharge exudes from the 
nostrils and excoriates the lips: and the countenance is pale and 
woxy-lookifig. Tins form of the disease is marked by great exhaustion 
and tlie gradual development of the symptoms of acute septicaemia, 
with sweating, albummuna, delirium and septic rash. 

3. 7 'oxtc or ataxic scarlatina {scarlatina maligna). In this form the 
gravity of the condition is due to intense poisoning, and the patient 
may even therefrom before the typical symptoms of the disease 
have had time to manifest themselves. 

The typically malignant forms are those in which the attack sets 
m wi^ great violence and the patient sinks from the very first. In 
such instances the rash either docs not come out at all or is of the 
slightest amount and of livid rather than scarlet appearance, while 
the throat symptoms are often not prominent. A further example 
of a malignant form is occasionally observed in cases where the rash, 
which had previously been well develojied, suddenly recedes, and 
convulsions or other nervous phenomena and rapid death supervene. 

The complications and effects of scarlet fever are among the most 
important features in tliis disease, although their occurrence is 
exceptional. The most common and serious ol tliese is inflammation 
of the kidneys, which may arise during any period in the course of 
the fever, but is specially apt to appear in the convalescence, while 
desquamation is in progress. Its onset is sometimes announced by a 
return of feverish symptoms, accompanied with vomiting and pain in 
the loins ; but in a large number of instances it occurs without these 
and comes on insidiously. One of tlu‘ most prominent symptoms is 
slight swelling of the face, particularly of the eyelids, which is rarely 
absent in this complication. If the uiine is examined it will probably 
lie observed to be diminished in quantity and of dark smoky or red 
appearance, due to the presence of blood ; while it will also be found 
to contain a large quantity of albumen. Tliis, together with the 
microscopic examination which reveals the presence of tube casts 
containing blood, epithelium, &c., testifies to a condition of acute 
inflammation of the kidney (glomerular and tubal nephritis). Oc- 
casionally this condition docs not wholly pass off, and consequently 
lays the foundation for Bright’s disease. Muco-purulent rhinorrhoea 
and also rheumatism are others of the more common complications or 
results of scarlet fever, while suppuration of the ears is due to the 
extension of the inflammatory process from the throat along the 
Eustachian tube into the middle ear. This not unfrequcntly leads 
to permanent ear-discharge, with deafness from the disease affecting 
the inner ear and temporal bone, a condition implying a degree of 
risk from its proximity to the brain. Otlier maladies affecting the 
heart, lungs, pleura, &c., occasionally arise in connexion with scarlet 
fever, but they are of less common occurrence than those previously 
mentioned. 

In the treatment of scarlet fever, one of the first requirements 
is the isolation of the case, with the view of preventing the spread 
of the disease. In convalescence, with the view of preventing the 
transmission of the desquamated cuticle, the inunction of the body 
with carbolized oil (x in 40) and the frequent use of a bath containing 
soda, are to bo recommended. With respect to the duration of the 
infective penod, it may be stated generally that it is seldom that a 
patient who has suffered from scarlet fever con safely go about before 
the expiry of eight weeks, while on the other hand the period may 
b«t considerably prolonged beyond this, should any nasal or aund 
dischane continue. As to general management during the progress 
of the fever, in favourable cases little is required beyond careful 
nursing and feeding. The diet all through the fever and con>mlescence 
.should be of light character, consisting mainly of milk food. Soups 
and solid animal food should os far as possible be avoided owing to 
the frequency of nephritis. During the febrile stage a useful drink 
may be made by a weak solution of chlorate of potash in water (i 
drachm to the pint), and of this the patient may partake freely. 
The fauces should be irrigated every few hours with a mild antiseptic 
sokition, and sucking ice often relieves local discomfort. Should the 
lymphatic glands be enlaxmd and tender, they should be fomented. 
If suppuration threatens tiiey must be opened. In septic cases the 
nas ot aocial passages must be cleansed with a more powerful anti- 
septic. Insomnia, restlessness and high temperature may be re- 
lieved by tepid sponging, and acute hyperpyrexia by cold baths. 
The treatment of kidney complications is similar to that of acute 
Bright's disease. A hot-air bath or wet pack are often usefiri. 
Otitis may be troublesome, and when otorrhoea is established the 
canal must be kept as aseptic as possible. The ears should be care- 
ful^ syringed every four hours with an antiseptic solution and dried, 
and a little iodoform inserted into the meatus. Complications such 
as mastoid disease require special treatment. Recently a method 
of treatment introduc<^ by Dr Robert Milne, and consisting of the 


inunction of the entire body with eucalyptus oil from the first day 
of the disease, together with swabbing the tonrils with a solution of 
I m 10 of carbohe oil, has been advocated as rendering the patient 
absolutely noii^infectious as well as hmiting the severity of the 
disease. The method is still on its tnal, but it is possible it may 
revolutionize our mode of treatment. 

Serumtherapy. — Marmorek's original antistreptococci serum has 
been on the whole disappointing in its results, but polyvalent scrums 
have been much more successiul. Dr Besredka prepared a serum 
from the blood of fatal cases, and in the serum prepared at the 
Pasteur Institute no less than twenty separate strains of streptococci 
are used. In using serums, early and large dosage is necessary. 
Palmirski and Zebrowski have also prepared a .serum from the 
streptococcus conglomerulatus, which has been used with consider- 
able success in the cliildren’s hospital at Warsaw. 

SCARLETT, SIR JAMES YORKE (1799-1871), British general, 
was the second son of the ist Baron Abinger. Educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered the army as 
a comet in 1818, and in 1830 became major in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. Erom 1836 until 1841 he was Conservative member 
of Parliament for Guildford. In 1840 he obtained the command 
of his regiment, which he held for nearly fourteen years. In 
the Crimean War the 5th Dragoon Guards formed part of the 
Heavy CaviUry Brigade (Jf which Scarlett was appointed 
brigadier) ; it was sent to the Black Sea in 1854, and suffered 
very heavily from cholera in the camps of Varna. Scarlett 
underwent his baptism of fire before Sebastopol. On the 25th 
of October 1854 occurred the battle of Balaklava, at which tha 
Heavy Brigade achieved a magnificent success against the 
Russian cavalry, and had the brigadier (who in the previous 
charge had been in the thickest of the mel4e) been allowed to 
advance as he wished, might have converted the disastrous 
charge of the Light Brigade into a substantial success (see 
Balaklava and Crimean W^ar). Ebr his services on this day 
Scarlett was promoted ^najor-general, and in 1855 was made 
K.C.B. After a short absence in England he returned to the 
Crimea with the local rank of lieutenant-general to command 
the British cavalry. After the Peace of Paris Sir James Scarlett 
commanded the cavalry at Aldershot until i860, and was 
adjutant-general of the army from i860 to 1865. In the latter 
year he became commander of the Aldershot Camp, a post which 
he held until his retirement in 1870. He died in 1871, In 1869 
he had been made G.C.B. 

SCARRON, PAUL (1610- 1660), French poet, dramatist, 
novelist and husband of Madame de Maintenon, was baptized 
on the 4th of July 1610. His father, of the same name, was a 
member of the parlement of Paris. Paul the younger became an 
abbe when he was nineteen, and in 1633 entered the service of 
Charles de Beaumanoir, bishop of Le Mans, with whom he 
travelled to Rome in 1635. Finding a patron in Marie de 
Hautefort, he became a well-known figure in literary and fashion- 
able society. An improbable story is told on the authority of 
La Beaumelle (Memoires , , , de Mtne de Maintenon) that — 
when in residence at his canonry of Le Mans — he once tarred 
and feathered himself as a carnival freak and, being obliged to 
take refuge from popular wrath in a swamp, was crippled from 
rheumatism. What is certain is that Scarron, after having been 
in perfect health for nearly thirty years, passed twenty more 
in a state of miserable deformity and pain. His head and body 
were twisted, and his legs became useless. He bore up against 
his sufferings with invincible courage, though his circumstances 
were further complicated by a series of lawsuits with his step- 
mother over his father’s property, and by the poverty and 
misconduct of his sisters, whom he supported. Scarron returned 
to Paris in 1640, and in 1643 appeared a RecueU de quclques vers 
burlesques j and in the next year Typhon ou la giganiomachie. 
At Le Mans he had conceived the idea of the Roman comique, 
the first part of which was printed in 1651. In 1645 was performed 
the comedy of JodeUt, ou le maitre valet, the name of which was 
derived from the actor who took the principal part. Jodelet 
was the first of many French plays in which the humour d^ends 
on the valet who takes the part of master, an idea that Scarron 
borrowed from the Spanish. After a short visit to Le Mans in 
1646, he returned to Paris, and worked hard for the bookseller 
Quinet, calling his works his '' marquisat de Quinet*^ He had 
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ttlcn a pension iroxn Fouqufet, and one from the queenj which was 
withdrawn because he was suspected of Frondeur sentiments. 
When Mazarin received the dedication of Typhon coldly, Season 
changed it to a burlesque on the minister. In 1651 he definitely 
took the side of the Fronde in a Ma&annade, a violent pamphlet. 
He now had no resources but his marquisaU" 

In his early years he had been something of a libertine. In 
1649 a penniless lady of good family, Celeste Palaiseau, kept liis 
house in the Rue d’Enfer, and tried to reform the gay comply 
which assembled there. But in 1652, sixteen years after he had 
become almost entirely paralysed, he married a girl of much 
beauty and no fortune, Frangoise d’Aubigne, afterwards famous 
as Madame de Maintenon (ax.). Scarron had long been able 
to endure life only by the aid of constant doses of opium, and 

he died on the 6th of October 1660. 

Scarron's work in very abundant and very unequal. The piece 
most famous m his own day, his Vtrgile traveUi {1 £>48-1653), is now 
thought a somewhat ignoble waste of singular powers for burlesque. 
But the Roman comique {1651-1657) is a work the merit of wluch is 
denied by no competent judge. Unfinished, and a httle desultory, 
this history of a troop of strolling actors is almost tlic first French 
novel, m point of date, wliich shows real power of painting ma^^s 
and character, and is singularly vivid. It is in the style of the 
Spanish picaresque romance, and furnished Th^ophile Gautier with 
the idea and with some of the details of his Captiaine rracasse. 
Scarron also wrote some shorter novels ; La Pvtcaution tniHtle, 
which inspired Sedaine’s Gageure tmprSvue ; Le!> Hypocrites t to which 
Tartuffe owes something, and others. Of his plays jodelet (1645) 

IloM {1653) arethebest. 

The most complete edition of his works is by La Martjniere, 
1737 (10 vols., Amsterdam). The Roman comxqm zsxA ihc Eniide 
iravestie were edited by Victor Fournel in 1857 1858. Among 

the contemporary notices of Scarron, that contained in the 
Historiettes of Tallemant des Rfeaux is the most accurate. The most 
important modern works on the subject are Scarron et le genre 
burlesque (1888) by Paul Morillot ; a biography by J. J. Jusserand m 
Knglish, prefixed to his edition oi The Comical Romance and other 
tales bv Paul Scarron, done into English by Tom Brown of Shtfnal, 
John Savage and others (2 vols., i8(j2) ; and Paul Scarron et Pranfoise 
d’Aubign^ d'aprls des documents nouveaux (1894) by A. de BoisUsle. 

SCAUP, the wild-fowler’s ordinary abridgment of Scaup-Duck, 
meaning a duck so called “ because she feed.s upon Scaup, i.e. 
broken shell-fish,” as may be seen in F. Willughby’s Ornithology 
(p. 365) ; but it would be more proper to say that the name 
comes from the “ mussel-scaups,” or “ mussel-scalps,” the beds of 
rock or sand on which mussels are ag^egated. It is the Anas 
marila of Linnaeus and Ftdigula marila of modem systematic 
writers, a very abundant bird around the coasts of most parts 
of the northern hemisphere, repairing inland in .spring for the 
purpose of reproduction, though so far as is positively known 
hardly but in northern districts, as Iceland, Lapland, Si^ria 
and the fur-countries of America. The scaup-duck has consider- 
able likeness to the pochard {qx), both in habits and appearance ; 
but it muen more generally affects salt-water, and the head of 
the male is black, glossed with green ; hence the name of “ Black- 
head,” by which it is commonly known in North America, 
where, however, a second species or race, smaller than the 
ordinary one, is also found, the FuHgula affints. The female 
scaup-duck can be readily distinguished from the dunbird or 
female pochard by her broad white face. (A. N.) 

SCAURUS, MARCUS AEMILIUS (c. 163-88 B.c.), Roman 
statesman, was a memlier of a great patrician family which 
had sunk into obscurity. His father had been a coal-dealer, 
and he himself had thought of becoming a money-changer, 
but finally decided in favour of a political career. Having 
served in the army in Spain and Sardinia, he became curule 
aedile, praetor and (after an unsuccessful attempt in 117) consul 
in 1 15. During his consulship he celebrated a triumph for 
his victory over certain Alpine tribes. In 112 he was one 
of the commissioners sent to Africa to arrange the dispute 
between Jugurtha and Adherbal. When a special committee 
was appointed to examine the charges of venality in their 
dealings with Jugurtha brought against the Roman repre- 
sentatives, S(»urus, who was equally guilty with the rest, 
was especially active in promoting the establishment of the 
committee, and even managed to get himself put at the head of 
it. He thus saved hhnself, but his intercession on behalf of the 


other ofienders was of no avail. In 109 Scaurus was censor, 
and constructed the Via Aemilia and restored the Mulvian 
bridge.' In 104 he superseded Satuminus {qx.) in the manage- 
ment of the corn supply at Ostia. 

During all his life Scaurus was a . firm adherent of the moderate 
anstocratical party, which trecjucntly involved him in quarrels with 
the representatives of the people and the extremists on liis own side. 
1‘hough not a great orator, his sjieech*^ were weighty and im- 
pressive. His wile was Caecilia Alelella,, who ^ter his death married 
the dictator Sulla. His daughter Aemilia was the wife of Manius 
Acilius Glabrio, and subsequently of Pompey, the triumvir. 

See Sallust, Jugurtha ; Orelli s Onomasticon Tullianum ; Asconius, 
In Scaurum ; Aurelius Victor, De vins illustribus, 72 , A. H. J. 
Grecnidge, Hist, of Rome, i. 296 ; and M. G. Bloch, M Ranges 
d‘htstotre ancienne, 1. (i909)- 

Marcus Aemilius Scaurus, his son, served during the third 
Mithradatic War (74-61 b.c.) as quaestor to Pompey, by whom 
he was sent to Judaea to settle the quarrel between Hyreanus 
and Aristobulus. Scaurus derided in favour of the latter, who 
was able to offer more money. On his arrival in Syria, Pompey 
reversed the decision, but, ignoring the charge of bribery brought 
against Scaurus, left him in command of the district. An 
incidental campaign against Aretas, king of the Nabataeans, 
was ended by tlie payment of 300 talents by Aretas to secure 
his possessions. This agreement is represented on coins of 
Scaurus— Aretas kneeling by the side of a camel, and holding 
out an olive branch in an attitude of supplication. As curule 
aedile in 58, Scaurus celebrated the public games on a scale of 
magnificence never seen before. Animals, hitherto unknown 
to the Romans, were exliibitt^d in the circus, and an artificial 
lake (piripus) was made for the reception of crocodiles and 
hippopotamuses. One of the greatest curiosities was a huge 
.skeleton brought from Joppa, said to be that of the monster 
to which Andromeda had been exposed. A wooden theatre wa.s 
erected for the occasion, capable of holding 80,000 spectators. 
In 56 Scaurus was praetor, and in the following year governor 
of Sardinia. On his return to Rome (54) he was accused of 
extortion in his province. Cicero and five others (amongst 
them the famous Q. Hortensius) undertook his defence, and, 
although there was no doubt of hLs guilt, he was acquitted. 
During the same year, however (according to some, two years 
later, under Pom|>fy’s new law), Scauriis was condemned on a 
charge of illegal practices when a candidate for the consulship. 
He went into exile, and nothing further is heard of him. 

See Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 3-5, Bell. Jud. i. 7; Appian, 5yr. 51, 
Bell. civ. h. 24 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 24 ; Cicero, Pro SesHo, 
54, fragments of T*ro Scauro, numerous references in the Letters ; 
Asconius, Argumentum in Scaurum. See also, for both the aliove, 
Aemilius (Nos. 140, 141) in Pauly-Wissowa’.s RealencyclopAdie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, i. pt. i. (1894), and Smiths 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, s.v. Scaurus. 

SCAURUS,, QUINTUS TERENTIUS, Latin CTammarian, 
flourished during the reign of Hadrian (Aulus Gellius xi. 15). 
He was the author of an ars grammatica and commentaries on 
Plautus, Virgil’s Aeneid and probably Horace. Under his 
name two fragments are extant — the longer from his work on 
orthography (De orthographia), the shorter (chiefly on the use 
of prepositions) from another grammatical work. 

SCAVENGER, now one who cleans the streets, removes 
refuse, generally a workman employed by the local public health 
authority (see Public Health). The name is properly “ scava- 
ger ” or “ scaveger ” (the n being intrusive as in “ passenger ” 
and “messenger”), an official who was concerned with the 
receipt of custom duties and the inspection ^scavage) of im- 
ported goods. The “ scuvagers ” are found with such officials 
of the City of London as aleconners, beadles, &c., in the Liber 
Albus (Munimenta GildhdUae Londoniensis, ed. Riley). These 
officials seem to have been charged also with the cleanmg of 
the streets, and the name superseded the older rakyer for those 
\tho performed this duty. Skeat takes “ scavage ” to be a Low 
French corruption of “ showagf^’* spelled variously as schewage, 
scevage, &c., and, therefore, to be derived from “show, to 
exhibit for inspection. 

1 The view that he was consul again in 108 is disproved by Bloch 
(see bibliog.). 



3o6 SCAVENGER’S DAUGHTER— SCEPTICISM 


SCAVENGER'S DAUGHTER (corruption of Skevington’s or 
Skeffington’s Daughter), an instrument of torture in use dunng 
the 1 6th century in England. 1 1 was in vented by Sir W . Skeving- 
ton, lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of Henry VIIl. It 
consisted of a wide iron hoop which by means of screws was 
tightened round the victim's body until the blood was forced 
from the nose and ears, and sometimes even from the hands 
and feet. 

SCENE (Fr. srMe^ \jbX. scaenaf Gr. a-K'qvrj, a tent or booth, a 
stage or scene), a word of which the various applications, figur- 
ative or otherwise, are derived from its original meaning of the 
stage or platform in the Greek or Roman theatre together with 
the structure that formed the background. Thus “ scene ” was 
formerly used, as “ stage ” is to-day, of the actor’s profession or 
of dramatic art ; and of the actual performance or representation 
on the stage, still surviving in such phrases as “ the scene opens ” 
or “ closes.” It is also applied, actually and figuratively, to the 
place where the action of a play or any series of events take place, 
and so of any episode or situation in a novel or other narrative 
or description of events ; from this the transition to an excited 
or violent exhibition of feeling between two or more persons is 
easy. 

Of the specific applications of the word to the drama the main 
examples are (i) to a division of tlie play, marked by the fall of the 
curtain, the “ scene " being a subdivision of an “ act,” where the 
play is thus divided, or where there are no acts, of the divisions 
themselves ; (2) to the material which forms the view of the place 
where the action is supposed to occur, that is, the panted cloths, 
slides and other apparatus, known as the “ scenery,'^ a word which 
lias thus been transferred to a view generally, the appearance of the 
feature of a natural landscape. Allied words are ” scena,” usiti only 
in music, of a composition consisting mainly of recitative with 
accompaniment, forming part of an opera or as an individual com- 
position ; and ” scenario,'’ a full outline of a play or opera, giving 
details of tlie acts, scehes, actors, situations, stage-bu.sines.s, &c. 

SCENT, an odour or smell, particularly a fragrant liquid 
distilled from flowers, &c., used as a perfume (see Perfumery). 
The word should be properly spelled “ sent,” and is derived 
from the Mid. Eng. verb senien, to scent, to perceive by the sense 
of smell, Fr. seniitf Lat. sentire, perceive by the senses. The 
intrusive c appears in the 1 7th century, and is paralleled by the 
same in “scythe” for sythe. For the physical causes of the 
sensation caused by a scent see Smell, and for the anatomy of 
the organs concerned see Olfactory System. 

SCEPTICISM ((TKcirTo/xat, I consider, reflect, hesitate, doubt), 
a term signifying etymologically a state of doubt or indecision 
in the face of mutually conflicting statements. It is implied, 
moreover, that this doubt is not merely a stage in the road to 
true knowledge, but rather the last result of investigation, the 
conclusion that truth or real knowledge is unattainable by man. 
Therefore, in general terms, scepticism may be summarily deflned 
as a thorough-going impeachment of man’s powef to know — a 
denial of the possibuity of objective knowledge. 

Trust, not distrust, is the primitive attitude of the mind. 

1. What is put before us, whether by the senses or by the 
j others, is instinctively accepted as a 

wtJT*” veracious report, till experience has proved the possi- 
amcM* o.f deception. In the history of philosophy 

affirmation precedes negation ; dogmatism goes before 
scepticism. And this must be so, because the dogmatic systems 
are, as it were, the food of scepticism. Accordingly, we find that 
sceptical thought did not make its appearance till a succession 
of mutually inconsistent theories as to the nature of the real 
had suggested the possibility that they might all alike be false. 
^ The Sophistic epoch of Greek philosophy was, in great 
^ negative reaction against the self-confident 
assertion of the nature-philosophies of the preceding 
age. Though scepticism as a definite school may be said to date 
only from the time of Pyrrho (q.v.) of Elis, the main currents qf 
Sophistic thought were sceptical in the wider sense of that terrm 
The ^phists {g*v.) were the first in Greece to dissolve knowledge 
into individu^ and momentary opinion (Protagoras), or dia- 
lectically to deny the possibility of knowledge (Gorgias). In 
these two examples we see how the weapons forged by the 


dogmatic philosophers to assist in the establishment of their 
own theses are sceptically turned against philosophy in general 
As every attempt to rationalize nature implies a certain process 
of criticism and interpretation to which the data of sense are 
subjected, and in which they are, as it were, transcended, the 
antithesis of reason and sense is formulated esu-ly in the history 
of speculation. The opposition, being taken as absolute, implies 
the impeachment of the veracity of the senses in the interest of 
the rational truth proclaimed by the philosophers in question. 
Among the pre-Socratic nature-philosophers of Greece, Hera- 
clitus and the Eleatics are the chief representatives of this 
polemic. The diametrical opposition of the grounds on which 
the veracity of the senses is impugned by the two philosophies 
(see Heraclitus, Parmenides, Eleatic School) was in itself 
suggestive of sceptical reflection. Moreover, the arguments by 
which Heraclitus supported his theory of the universal flux are 
employed by Protagoras to undermine the possibility of objective 
truth, by dissolving all knowledge into the momentary sensation 
or p>ersuasion of the individual. The idea of an objective flux, 
or law of change constituting the reality of things, is abandoned' 
and subjective points of sense alone remain— which is tanta- 
mount to eliminating the real from human knowledge. 

Still more unequivocal was the sceptical niliilism expressed by 
(iorgias (i) nothing exists ; (2) il anything existed, it would 

lie unknowable ; (3) if anything existed and were knowable, the 
knowledge of it could not be communicated. His arguments were 
drawn from the dialectic which the Eleatics had directed against the 
existence of the phenomenal world. But they are no longer used as 
indirect proofs of a universe of pure and unitary Being. The pro- 
minence given by most of the Sopliists to rhetoric, their cultivation 
of a subjective readiness as the essential equipment for life, their 
substitution of jiersuasion for conviction, all mark the sceptical 
undertone of their teacliing. This attitude of indifference to real 
knowledge passed m the younger and less reputable generation into 
a corroding moral scepticism which recognized no good but pleasure 
and no right but might. 

The scientific impulse communicated by Socrates was sufficient 
to drive scepticism into the background during the great age of 
Greek philosophy {i.c, the hundred years preceding 
Aristotle’s death, 323 b.c.). The captious logic of the 
Megarian school (q.v.) was indeed in some cases closely related 
to sceptical results. The school has been considered with some 
truth to form a connecting link with tlie later scepticism, just 
as the contemporary Cynicism and Cyrenaicism may be held to 
be imperfect preludes to Stoicism and Epicureanism. I’he 
extreme nominalism of some of the Cynics also, who denied the 
possibility of any but identical judgments, must be similarly 
regarded as a solvent of knowledge. But with these insignificant 
exceptions it holds true that, after the sceptical wave marked by 
the Sophists, scepticism does not reappear till after the exhaus- 
tion of the Socratic impulse in Aristotle. 

Scepticism, as a distinct school, begins with Pyrrho of Elis, 
who maintained that knowledge of things is impossible and that 
we must assume an attitude of reserve (« 7 rox’I). The 
Pyrrhonists were consistent enough to extend their 
doubt even to their own principle of doubt. They thus attempted 
to make their scepticism universal, and to escape the reproach 
of basing it upon a fresh dogmatism. Mental imperturbability 
(arapa^La) was the result to be attained by cultivating such a 
frame of mind. The happiness or satisfaction of the individual 
was the end which dominated this scepticism as well as the con- 
temporary systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism, and all three 
philosophies place it in tranquillity or self-centred indifference. 
It is men's opinions or unwarranted judgments about things, say 
the sceptics, which betray them into desire, and painful effort 
and disappointment. From all this a man is delivered who 
abstains from judging one state to be preferable to another. 
But, as complete inactivity would have l^en synonymous with 
dea^, it appears to have been admitted that the sceptic, while 
retaining his consciousness of the complete uncertainty envelop- 
ing every step, might follow custom in the ordinary affairs of life. 

The scepticism of the New Academy (more strictly of the 
Middle Academy, under Arcesilaus and Garneades) differed 
very little from that of the Pyrrhonists. The differences 
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asserted by later writers are not borne out on investigation. 
But the attitude maintained by the Academics was chiefly that 
of a negative criticism of the views of others, in por- 
irtrf cm j- Ocular of the somewhat crude and imperious dogmatism 
of the Stoics. They also, in the absence of certainty, 
allowed a large scope to prolmbility as a motive to action, and 
defended their doctrine on this point with greater care and skill. 
The whole position was stated with more urbanity and culture, 
and was supported, by Carneades in particular, by argumentation 
at once more copious and more acute. It seems also true that 
the Academics were less overborne than the Pyrrhonists by the 
practical issue of their doubts (imperturbability) ; their interest 
was more purely intellectual, and they had something of the old 
delight in mental exercitation for its own sake (see /^cesilaus, 
Carneades, Aenesidemus, Agrippa and Sextus Empiricus). 

Both Zeller and Hegel remark upon the difference between 
the calm of ancient scepticism and the perturbed state of mind 
Aaci^at ®’'^*'^ced by many modern sceptics. Universal doubt 
mnd was the instrument which the sceptics of antiquity 
modm recommended for the attainment of complete peace 

cUm*" of mind. By the moderns, on the other hand, doubt 

is portrayed, for the most part, as a state of unrest 
and painful yearning. Even Hume, in various passages of his 
Treatisfj speaks of himself as recovering cheerfulness and 
mental tone only by forgetfulness of his own arguments. His 
state of universal doubt he describes as a “ malady ” or as 
“ philosophical melancholy and delirium.” The difference 
might easily be interpreted either as a sign of sentimental weak- 
ness on the part of the moderns or as a proof of the limitation 
of the ancient sceptics which rendered them more easily satisfied 
in the absence of truth. It seems to prove, at all events, that the 
ancient sceptics were more thoroughly convinced than their 
modern succes.sors of the rea.sonablencss of their own attitude. 

It may be doubted whether the thoroughgoing philosophical 
scepticism of antiquity has any exact parallel in modern times, 
with the single exception possibly of Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature, It is true we find many thinkers who deny the com- 
petency of reason when it ventures in any way l>eyond the sphere 
of experience, and such men are not unfrequently called sceptics. 
This is the sense in which Kant often uses the term, and the 
usage is adopted by others — for example, in the following 
definition from Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy : “ The 
principle of scepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt 
with regard to the validity of all judgments respecting that 
which lies beyond the range of experience.” The last character- 
istic, however, is not enough to constitute scepticism, in the 
ancient sense. Scepticism, to be complete, must hold that even 
within experience we do not rationally conclude but are irration- 
ally induced to believe. “ In all the incidents of life,” as Hume 
puts it, “ we ought still to preserve our scepticism. If we believe 
that fire warms, or water refreshes, ’tis only because it costs us 
too much pains to think otherwise ” {Treatise , bk. i. iv. 7). 
'Phis tone, which fairly represents the attitude of ancient sceptics, 
is rare among the modems, at least among those who are professed 
philosophers. It is more easily matched in the unsystematic 
utterances of a man of the world like Montaigne. 

2. One form of scepticism, however, may be claimed as an 
exclusively modem growth, namely, philosophical scepticism 
Scepth interests of theological faith. These sc^tics 

ciMmiotbe&Tt primarily Apologists. Their scepticism is simply 
mtumt of a means to the attainment of a further end. They 
fmith, gjjjj dogmas of their church have often been 

attacked in the name of reason, and it may be that some of 
the objections urged have proved hard to rebut. Accordingly, 
in an access of pious rage, as it were, they turn upon reason 
to rend her. They endeavour to show that she is in contra- 
diction with herself, even on matters non-theological. Thus 
the “ imbecility ” of reason becomes their warrant for the recep- 
tion by another organ — ue, faith — of that to which reason had 
raised objections. The Greeks had no temptation to divide 
man in two in this fashion. Their scepticism was an end in 
itself. But this line of argument was latent in Christian thought 


from the time when St Paul spoke of the ” foolishness ” of preach- 
ing. So Tertullian : ” Crucifixus est Dei filius ; non pudet, quia 
pudendum est. Et mortuus est Dei filius ; prorsus credibile 
est, quia ineptum est. Et sepultus resurrexit ; certum est, 
quia impossibile est.” But, as Christianity liecame firmly 
e^blished, Christian writers * became more tolerant of specula- 
tion, and laboured to reduce the doctrines of the church to a 
rational system. This was the long task essayed by Scholasticism ; 
and, though the great Schoolmen of the 13th century refrained 
from attempting to rationalize such doctrines as the I'rinity 
and the Incarnation, they were far from considering 
them as essentially opposed to reason. It was not till tb^ two- 
towards the close of the middle ages that a sense 
of conflict between reason and revelation became 
widely prevalent and took shape in the essentially sceptical 
theory of the twofold nature of truth. Philosophical truth, 
as deduced from the teaching of Aristotle, it was said, directly 
contradicts the teaching of the church, which determines truth 
in theology ; but the contradiction leaves the authority of the 
latter unimpaired in its own sphere. It is difficult to believe 
that this doctrine was ever put forward sincerely ; in the most 
of those who professed it, it was certainly no more than a veil 
by which they sought to cover their heterodoxy and evade its 
consequences. Rightly divining as much, the church condemned 
the doctrine as early as 1276. Nevertheless, it was openly 
professed during the period of the break up of Scholastic Aris- 
totelianism ^ee Pomponazzi). 

The typical and by far the greatest example of the Christian 
sceptic is Pascal (1623-1662). The form of the Pensees forbids 
the attempt to evolve from their detached utterances ^ 

a completely coherent system. For, though he declares ’ 

at times “ Le pyrrhonisme est le vrai,” “ Se moquer de la 
philosophic e’est vraiment philosopher,” or, again, ” Humiliez- 
vous, raison impuissante, taisez-vous, nature imbecile,” other 
passages might be quoted in which he assumes the validity of 
reason within its own sphere. But wliat he everywhere emphatic- 
ally denies is the possibility of reaching by the unassisted reason 
a satisfactory theory of things. Man is a hopeless enigma to 
himself, till he sees himself in the light of revelation as a fallen 
creature, llie fall alone explains at once the nobleness and the 
meanness of humanity ; Jesus Christ is the only solution in 
which the baffled reason can rest. These are the two points 
on which Pascal’s thought turns. Far from being able to sit 
in judgment upon the mysteries of the faith, reason is unable 
to .solve its own contradictions without aid from a higher source. 
In a somewhat similar fashion, Lamennais (in the first stage of 
his speculations, represented by the Essai sur Vindiffirence en 
matiere religieuse, 1817-1821) endeavoured to destroy all rational 
certitude in order to establish the principle of authority ; and 
the same profound distrust of the power of the natural reason 
to arrive at truth is exemplified (though the allegation has been 
denied by the author) in Cardinal Newman. In a different 
direction and on a larger scale, Hamilton’s philosophy of the 
conditioned may be quoted as an example of the same religious 
scepticism (see Hamilton, Sir William). The theological 
application and development of Hamilton’s arguments in Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures On the Limits of Religious Thought marked 
a still more determined attack, in the interests of theology, 
upon the competency of reason. 

Passing from this particular vein of sceptical or semi-aceptical 
thought, we find, as we should expect, tliat the downfall of Scholasti- 
cism, and the conflict of philosophical theories and re- ^ 
ligious confessions which ensued, gave a decided impetus 
to sceptical reflection. One of the earliest instances of 
this spirit is afiorded by the book of Agrippa of Nette.sheim 
(1487-1535), De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum. 

* This turn of thought is not confined, however, to Christian 
thinkers ; it appears also in the Arabian philosophy of the East. 
Ghazai! (g.v.) m his Tah&foi dl-f ilAsifa The Collapse of the 
Philosophers ") is the advocate of < 9 i 9 mplete philosophical scepticism 
in the interests of orthodox Mahommedanism — an orthodoxy which 
passed, however, in his own case into a species of mysticism. He 
did hia work of destruction ao thoroughly that Arabian philosophy 
died out after his time in the land of its birth. 
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Sceptical reflection rather than syHtematic scepticism is What meets 
us in MichcJ dc Montaigne (1533-1592), though the ^borate pre- 
sentation of sceptical and relativistic arguments in his " Apologie de 
R^iond-Sebond ” {£ssats, ii. 12), and the emblem he recommends 
— a balance with the legend, Que scay-jc ? "—might allowably be 
adduced as evidence of a more thoroughgoing j^rrhonism. In his 
" tesmoynages de nostre imb^ciilii^ " he follows in the main the lines 
of the ancients, and he sums up with a lucid statement of the two 
great arguments in which the sceptical thought of every age resumes 
itself— the impossibility of verifying our faculties, and the relativity 
of all impressions. In the concluding hnes of this essay, Montaigne 
seems to turn to '* nostre foy chresbenne ” as man's only succour 
from his native state of helplessness and uncertainty. But un- 
doubtedly his own habitual frame of mind is better represented in 
Iiis celebrated saying — " How soft and healthful a pillow are ignorance 
and incunousness . . . for a well-ordered head." More inchned 
than Montaigne to give a religious turn to his reflections was his 
friend Pierre Charron (1541-1(103), who in his book la sagesse 
systematized in somewhat scholastic fashion the train of thought 
which we find in the Essats. P'ran^ois Sanchez (1562-1632), pro- 
fessor of medicine and philosophy in Toulouse, combated the Ans- 
totolianiam of the schools with much bitterness, and was the author 
of a book with the title Quod mhil settur. Of more or less isolated 
Uiinkers may be mentioned Francois de la Mothe le Vaycr (1588- 
1672), whose Cinq Dialogues appeared after his death under the 
pseudonym of Orosius Tubero; Samuel Sorbi^rc (1615-1670), who 
translated the Hypotyposes Pyrrhoneae of Sextus Empiricus ; Simon 
Foucher (1644-1696), canon of Dijon, who wrote a History of the 
Academics, and combated Descarte.s and Malcbranche from a 
sceptical standpoint. The work of Hieronymus Hirnhaim of Prague 
(1637-1679), De typho generis humant stve scientiarum humanarum 
tnani ac ventoso iumore, was written in the interests of revelation. 
This is still more the case with the bitter polemic of^aniel Huct 
(1630-1721), Censura philosophiae Cartesianae, and his later work, 
iratU philosophtque de la faihlesse de Vesprti humain. The scepticism 
of Joseph GlanviU (q.v.), which is set forth in his two works The 
Vanity of l:>ogmatising (1661) and Scepsis scientipca (1665), has more 
mtercst for Englishmen. More celebrated tlian any of the above 
was Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), whose scepticism lay more in bis keen 
negative criticism of all systems and doctrines which came before 
him as literary historian than in any theoretic views of his own as 
to the {KissibiUty of knowledge. Bayle also paraded the opposition 
between reason and revelation ; but the argument in his hands is 
a double-edged weapon, and when he extols the merits of submissive 
faitli his sincerity is at least questionable. 

3. Hume is the most illustrious and indeed the typical sceptic 
of modem times. His scepticism is sometimes placed, as we 
have seen it is by Kant, in his distrust of our ability 
and right to pass beyond the empirical sphere. But 
it is essential to the sceptical position that reason be dethroned 
within experience as well as beyond it, and this is undoubtedly 
the result at which Hume finally arrives. The Treatise is a 
reductio ad abstirdum of the principles of Lockianism, inasmuch 
as these principles, when consistently applied, leave the structure 
of experience entirely “ loosened ” (to use Hume’s own expression), 
or cemented together only by the irrational force of custom. 
Hume’s .scepticism thus really arises from his thoroughgoing 
empiricism. Starting with “ particular perceptions ” or isolated 
ideas let in by the senses, he never advances beyond these 
“ distinct existences.” Each of them exists on its own account ; 
it is what it is, but it contains no reference to anything beyond 
itself. The very notion of objectivity and truth therefore dis- 
appears. Hume’s analysis of the conceptions of a permanent 
world and a permanent self reduces us to the sensationalistic 
relativism of Protagoras. He expressly puts this forward in 
various passages as the conclusion to which reason conducts 
us. The fact that the conclusion is in “ direct and total opposi- 
tion ” to the apparent testimony of the senses is a fresh justification 
of philosophic^ scepticism. For, indeed, scepticism with regard 
to the senses is considered in the Inquiry to be sufficiently 
justifiad by the fact that they lead us to suppose ” an external 
universe which depends not on our perception,” whereas ” this 
universal and primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed by 
the slightest philosophy.” Scepticism with regard to reason, 
on the other hand, depends on an insight into the irrational 
character of the relation which we chiefly employ, viz. that of 
cause and effect. It is not a real relation in objects, but rather 
a mental habit of belief engendered by frequent repetition or 
custom. This point of view is applied in the Treatise universally. 
All real connexion or relation, therefore, and with it all possibility 
of an objective system, disappears ; it is, in fact, excluded by 


Hume ab initio, for the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences.” Belief, however, just because 
it rests, as has been said, on custom and the influence of the 
imagination, survives such demonstrations. “ Nature,” as 
Hume delights to reiterate, “ is always too strong for principle.” 
“Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has 
determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel.” The 
true philosopher, therefore, is not the Pyrrhonlst, trying to 
maintain an impossible equilibrium or suspense of judgment, 
but the Academic, yielding gracefully to the impressions or 
maxims which he .finds, as matter of fact, to have most sway 
over himself.^ 

The system of Kant, or rather that part of his system expounded 
in the Critique of Pure Reason, though expressly distinguished 
by its author from scepticism, has been included by sceptical 
many writers in their survey of sceptical theories. aUcof 
The difference between Kant, with his system of pure iCmatlaa^ 
reason, and any of the thinkers we have passed in review 
is obvious ; and his limitation of reason to the sphere of experience 
suggests in itself the title of agnostic or positivist rather than 
that of sceptic. Yet, if we go a little deeper, there is substantial 
justification for the view which treats agnosticism of the Kantian 
type as essentially scepti(!al in its foundations and in its results. 
For criticism not only limits our knowledge to a certain sphere, 
but denies that our knowledge within that sphere is real ; we 
never know things as they actually are, but only as they appear 
to us. But this doctrine of relativity really involves a condemna- 
tion of our knowledge (and of all knowledge), because it fails 
to realize an impossible and self-contradictory ideal. The 
man who impeaches the knowing faculties because of tlie fart 
of relation which they involve is pursuing the phantom of an 
apprehension which, as Lotze expresses it, does not apprehend 
things, but is itself things ; he is desiring not to know hut to be 
the things themselves. If this dream or prejudice be exploded, 
then the scepticism originating in it — and a large proportion 
of recent sceptical thought does so originate — loses its raison 
d'etre.'^ The prejudice, liowever, which meets us in Kant is, in 
a somewhat different form, the same prejudice which p^juaieat 
is found in the tropes of antiquity — what \jo\zt calls 00 which 
the “ inadmissible relation of the world of ideas to accpticiam 
a foreign world of objects.” For, as he rightly points 
out, whether we suppose idealism or realism to be true, 
in neither case do the things themselves pass into our 
knowledge. No standpoint is possible from which we could 
compare the world of knowledge with such an independent world 
of things, in order to judge of the conformity of the one to the 
other. But the abstract doubt “ whether after all things may 
not be quite other in themselves than that which by the laws 
of our thought they necessarily appear ” is a scepticism which, 
though admittedly irrefutable, is as certainly groundless. No 
arguments can be brought against it, simply because the scepticism 
rests on nothing more than the empty possibility of doubting. 
This holds true, even if we admit the “ independent ” existence 
of such a world of things. But the independence of ^ings may 
with much greater reason be regarded as itself a fiction or pre- 
judice. The real “ objective ” to which our thoughts must show 
conformity is not a world of things in themselves, but the system 
of things as it exists for a perfect intelligence. Scepticism is 
deprived of its persistent argument if it is seen that, while our 
individual experiencesare to be judged by their coherence with the 
context of experience in generaJ, experience as a whole does not 
admit of being judged by reference to anything beyond itself. 

To the attack upon the possibility of demonstration, in^- 
much as every proof requires itself a fresh proof, it may quite 
fairly be retorted that the contradiction really lies in the demand 

‘ Much the same conclusion is reached in what is perhaps the 
ablest Engli.sh exposition of pure philosophic scepticism since Hume 
— A. J. Balfour's Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879). 

® It may be as weU to add that the sceptical ride of Kantianism is 
mainly confined to the Critique of Pure Reason, but this ride of 
Kantian thought has been most widely influentiaL The remarks made 
above would not apply to the coherent system of idealism which 
may be evolved from Kant's writings, and which many would con- 
sider alone to deserve the name of Kantianism or Criticism. 
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for proof of the self-evident, on which all proof must ultimately 
depend. It is of course always possible that in any particular 
case we may be deceived ; we may be assuming as self-evidently 
true what is in reality not bo. But such incidental lapses are 
found to correct themselves by the consequences in which they 
involve us, and they have no power to shake our trust in the 
general validity of reason. It may, however, be granted that 
the possibility of lapse throws us open to the objections, in- 
genuous or disingenuous, of the sceptic ; and we must remain 
exposed to them so long as we deal with our first principles as 
so many isolated axioms or intuitions. But the process of self- 
correction referred to points to another proof — the only ultimately 
satisfactory proof of which first principles admit. Their evidence 
lies in their mutual interdependence and in the coherence of the 
system which they jointly constitute. 

Of a scepticism which professes to doubt the validity of every 
reasoning process and every operation of all our faculties it is, 
Function ^ impossible as it would be absurd to offer 

atacepu- refutation. This absolute scepticism, indeed, 

dam, hardly be regarded as more than empty words; 

the position which they would indicate is not one which 
has ever existed. In any case, such scepticism is at all times 
sufficiently refuted by the imperishable and justifiable trust of 
reason in itself. The real function of scepticism in the history 
of philosophy is relative to the dogmatism which it criticizes. 
And, as a matter of fact, it has been seen that many so-called 
sceptics were rather critii's of the effete systems which they found 
cumbering the ground than actual doubters of the possibility 
of knowledge in general. And even when a thinker puts forward 
his doubt as absolute it does not follow that his succe.s.sors are 
bound to regard it in the same light. The progress of thought 
may show it to be, in truth, relative, as when the nerve of Hume’s 
scepticism is shown to be his thoroughgoing empiricism, or when 
the scepticism ol the Critique of Pure Reason is traced to the 
unwarrantable assumption of thing.s-in-themselvcs. When the 
assumptions on which it rests arc proved to be baseless, the parti- 
cular scepticism is also overcome. In like manner, the apparent 
antinomies on which such a scepticism builds will be found to 
resolve themselves fora system based on a deeper insight into the 
nature of things. The serious thinker will always repeat the 
words of Kant that, in itself, scepticism is “ not a permanent 
resting-place for human reason. ” Its justification is relative, and 
its function transitional. 

AuTHORiriHS. — Ancient scepticism is fully treated in the relative 
parts of Zeller's Philosophic der Gricchen, See also works quoted in 
the biogmphical articles ; Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs (1887) ; 
Ed. Caird, Evolution of Theology tn the Greek Philosophers (1904) ; 
Norman MacColl, Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus (1869) ; 
Haa.s, De philosophorum scepticorum successionibus (1H75). Among 
other works may be menticined St&udlin, Geschiohte und Geist d. 
Scepticismus, vofxiiglick in Riicksicht auf Moral u. Religion (1794) 
Tafcl, Geschichte d. Scepticismus (1834) ; E. Saisset, Le Scepticisme : 
Mntsidd^me, Pascal, Kant (1875). For a modem view see A. J. 
Balfour, Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879). All histories of philo- 
.sophy deal with scepticism, and general accounts will be found in 
J. M. Robertson’s Short History of Free Thought and A. W. Benn's 
History of Modem Rationalism. Sec also Agnosticism, Rationalism. 

(A. S. P.-P. ; X.) 

SCEPTRB. A rod or staff has always been regarded as a token 
of authority. Among the early Greeks thfe sceptre ((TK^irrpov) was 
a long staff used by ^ed men(//. xviii. 416, Herod. 1. 196), and 
came to be used by judges, military leaders, priests and others. 
It is represented on painted vases as a long staff tipped with a 
metal ornament, and is borne by some of the gods. Among the 
Etruscans sceptres of great magnificence were used by kings and 
upper orders of the priesthood, and many representations of 
such sceptres occur on the walls of the painted tombi^ of Etruria. 
The British Museum, the Vatican and the Louvre possess 
Etruscan sceptres of gold, most elaborately and minutely 
ornamented. The Roman sceptre was probably derived from 
the Etruscan. Under the Republic an ivory sceptre (sceptrum 
eburneum) was a mark of consular rank. It was also used by 
victorious generals who received the title of imperator, and it 
may be said to survive in the marshal’s baton. Under the empire 
the sceptrum Augusii was specially used by the emperors, and 
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was often of ivory tipped with a golden eagle. It is frequently 
shown on medallions of the later empire, which have on the 
obverse a half-length figure of the emperor, holding in one hand 
the sceptrum Augusti, and in the other the orb surmounted 
by a small figure of Victory. 

With the advent ol Clinstianity the sceptn* was often tipped with 
a cross instead of the eagle, but during the mitldle ages the finials 
on the top of the sceptre varied considerably In England from a 
ver>» early period ^o sceptres have been concurrently used, and 
from the time of Richard 1. they have been distinguished as being 
tipped with a cross and a dove respectively. In France tlic royal 
.sceptre was tipped with a fleur dc ly^, and the other, known as the 
mam de justice, had an open liaiiil of benediction on the top. 
Sceptres with small shrines on the top are sometimes represented 
on royal seals, as on the great seal of Edward TTI., where the king, 
enthroned, bears such a sceptre, but it was an unusual form ; and it 
is of interest to note that one of the sceptres ol Scotland, preserved 
at Edinburgh, has such a shrine at the top, with lit lie images of Our 
Lady, St Andrew and St J ames m it. This sceptn' was, it is believed, 
made in France about 153b, for James V. Great seals usually 
represent the sovereign enthroned, holding a sceptre (often the 
second in dignity) 111 tht* right hand, and the orb and cross in the 
left. Harold is so depicted on the Bayeux tapestry. 

The earhest coronation form ol the 9th century mentions a sceptre 
(sceptrum), and a staff (baculum). In the so-called coronation form 
of Kthelred II. a sceptre (sivptrum), and a rod (virga) are named, 
and this is also the case with a coronation order of the 12th centurv* 
In a contemjiorary account of Richard l.’s coronation the royal 
sceptre of gold with a gold cross, and the gold rod (inrga) with a 
gold dove oil the top, are mentioned for the first time. About 1450 
Siiorley, a monk of Westminster, compiled a list of the relics there. 
These included the articles used at the coronation ol St Edward 
the Confessor, and left by him for the coronations <)f his successors. 
A golden sceptre, a wooden rod gilt and an iron rod are named. 
These survived till the Commonwealth, and are minutely described 
in an inventory ol the whole of the regalia drawn iqi m 1049, when 
every Hung was destroyed. 

For the coronation of Charles II. new sceptres were mad(‘, and 
though slightly allered, are still in use. They are a sceptre with a 
cro.ss called St Edward's sceptre, a sceptre with a dove, and a long 
sceptre or stall with a cross ol gold on the top called St Edward's 
staff. To these, two .sceptres for the queen, one with a cross, and 
the other with a dove, have been .subsequently added. 

See Cyril Davenport, The English Regalia ; T.eopold Wickham- 
Legg, English Coronation Records ; The Ancestor, Nos. i and 2 
(1902) ; Menin, The Form, &>c., of Coronations (English translation, 
1727). 

I SC&VB, MADMCE (c. 1500-1564), French poet, wa.s born at 
Lyons, where his father practised law. Besides following his 
father’s profession he was a painter, architect, musician and 
poet. He was the centre of the Lyonnese coterie that elaborated 
the theory of spiritual love, derived partly from Plato and partly 
from Petrarch, which was enunciated in Antoine Heroet’s 
Parfaictc Amye. 

Sedve’s chief works are Dilie, objet de plus haulte vertu (i 544) ; 
two eclogues, Arion (153b) and La Saulsaye (1*547) ; Lc Micro- 
costM (1562), an encyclopaedic poem beginning' with the fall of man. 
Dilie consists of 450 dizaines and aliout 50 other poems in praise of 
his mistress. These poems, now httle read, were even in Serve’s 
own day so obscure that his enthusiastic admirer Etienne Dolot 
confesses he could not understand them. Sc^ve was a musician as 
well as a poet, and cared very much for the musical value of the 
words he used. In this and in his erudition he forms a hnk between 
the school of Marot and the P16iade. Dilie (an anagram for I'idie) 
set the fashion of a series of poems addressed to a mistress real or 
imaginary, followed by Ronsard in Cassandre and by Du Bellay in 
Olive. The Lyonnese school of which Sc6ve was the leatler included 
liis fnend Claudd de Taillemont and many women writers of verse, 
Jeanne Gaillarde — placed by Marot on an (Quality with Christine 
de Pisan— Pernette du Guillct, Clfimence de Bourges and the poet's 
sisters, Claudinc and Sibylla Sedve. Sedve die<l in 1564. See also 
Lab^, Louise). 

See E. Bourciez, La Lutirature polie et les mceurs de cour sous 
Henri II (Paris, i88b) ; Pernetti, Recherches pour servir d Vhistoire 
de Lyon (2 vols., Lyons, 1757) ; and F. Brunctidre, “Un Prdcurseur 
de la Pldiade, Maurice Sc^ve, in his ttudes critiques, vol. vi. (1899). 

SCHACK, ADOLF FRIEDRICH, Graf Von (1815-1894), 
German poet and historian of literature, was born at Briisewitz 
near Schwerin on the 2nd of August 1815. Having studied 
jurisprudence (1834-1838) at the universities of Bonn, Heidel- 
berg aiKf^rlin, he entered the Mecklenburg State service and 
was subsequently attached to the “ Kammer^ericht ” in Berlin. 
Tiring of official work, he resigned his appomtment, and after 
travelling in Italy, Egypt and Spain, was attached to the court 
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of the grand duke of Oldenburg, whom he accompanied on a 
journey to the East. Oh his return he entered the Oldenburg 
government service, and in 1849 was sent as envoy to Berlin. 
In 1852 he retired from his diplomatic post, resided for a while 
on his estates in Mecklenburg and then travelled in Spain, where 
he studied Moorish histor)^ In 1855, he settled at Munich, 
where he was made member of the academy of sciences, and here 
collected a splendid gallery of pictures, containing masterpiece.s 
of (ienelli, Feuerbach, Schwind, Bocklin, Lenbach, &c., and 
which, though bequeathed by him to the Emperor William IL, 
still remains at Munich and is one of the noted galleries in that 
city. He died at Rome on the 14th of April 1894. 

Schack was a most productive author ; he wrote lyric poems 
{Gedtchte, 6th ed. 1888) ; novels in verse, Dutch alle Wetter 

(1870, 3r{l ed. 1875) and Ebenburtig (1876) ; the dramatic poem 
Hehdof (1878) ; the tragedies Die Ptsaner (1872) and Walpurga and 
Der Johanntter (1887) ; and the political comedies, Der Kaii>erbote 
and Cancan (1873). As an historian of literature and art, he 
published Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst in Spamen 
(3 vols. 1845-18^6, 2nd ed. 1854), Poeste und Kunst der Araber tn 
Spanien und Stcilten (1865, 2nd ed. 1877), which are valuable con- 
tributions to literary history. He also produced some excellent 
translations, e.g. Spanisches Theater (1845) ; Heldensagen des Firdusi 
(1851) and Stimmen vom Ganges (1837, 2nd ed. 1877). He also com- 
piled the catalogue and history of his own picture gallery, Meine 
Gemdldesammlung (7th ed., 1894). His collected works, Gesammelte 
Werke, were published in six volumes (1883, 3rd ed. in 10 vols 
1897-1899). N achgelassene Dichtungen were edited by G. Winkler 
(18^). See his autobiography, E%n halhes Jahrhundert, Ertnnerungen 
und Aufxetchnungen (3 vols. 1887, 3rd ed. 1894). Cf. further tlic 
accounts of Schack by F. W. Rogge (1883), E. Zabel (1885), E 
Brenning (1883), W. J. Mannsen (from the Dutch, 1889), and also 
L. Berg, Zwischen zwei J ahrhunderten (1890). 

8CHADOW, a distinguished name in the annals of CJerman 
art. 

I . Johann Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850), sculptor, 
was bom and died in Berlin, where his father was a poor tailor. 
His first teacher was an inferior sculptor, Tassaert, patronized 
by Frederick the Great ; the master offered his daughter in 
marriage, but the pupil preferred to elope with a girl to Vienna, 
and the father-in-law not only condoned the offence but furnished 
money wherewith to visit Italy. Three years’ study in Rome 
formed his style, and in 1788 he returned to Berlin to succeed 
Tassaert as sculptor to the court and secretary to the Academy. 
Over half a century he produced upwards of two hundred 
works, varied in style as in subjects. 

Among his ambitious ofiorts are Frederick the Great in Stettin, 
Bliicher in Rostock and Luther in Wittenberg. , His portrait statues 
include Frederick the Great playing the flute, and the crown-princess 
J..ouise and her sister. His busts, which reach a total of more than 
one hundred, comprise seventeen colossal heads in the Walhalla, 
Ratisbon ; from the life were modelled Goethe, Wieland and Fichte, 
Of church monuments and memorial works thirty are enumerated ; 

ct Schadow hardly ranks among Christian sculptors. He is claimed 

y classicists and idealists : the quadriga on the Brandenburger 
Thor and the allegorical frieze on the facade of the Royal Mint, 
both in Berlin, are judged among the happiest studies from the 
wtique. Schadow, as director of the Berun Aca<lemy, had great 
influence. He wrote on the proportions of the human figure, on 
national physiognomy, &c. ; and many volumes by himself and 
others desenbe and illustrate his method and his work. 

II. His eldest son, Rudolph Schadow (1786-1822), sculptor, 
was born in Rome, and had his father at Berlin for his first 
master. In 1810 he went to Rome and received kindly help 
from Cano va and Thorvaldsen. His talents were versatile; his 
first independent work was a figure of Paris, and it had for its 
companion a spinning girl. 

Embracing the Roman Catholic faith, he produced statues of John 
the Baptist and of the Virgin and Child. In England he became 
known by bas-reliefs executed for the duke of Devonshire and for 
the marquis of Lansdowne, His last composition, commissioned by 
the king of Prussia, was a colossal group, Achilles with the BcKiy of 
Penthesilea ; the model, universally admired for its antique character 
and the largeness of its style, had not been carried out in marble 
when in 1822 the artist died in Rome. 

HI. Friedrich Wilhelm Schadow (1789-1862), painter, 
was the second son of Johann Gottfried Schadow. In 1806- 
1807 he served as a soldier ; in 1810 he went with his elder brother 
Rudolph to Rome. He became one of the leaders among the 
German pre-Raphaelites. Following the example of Overbeck 


and o^ers, he joined the Roman Catholic Church, and held that 
an artist must believe and live out the truths he essays to paint. 
The sequel showed that Schadow was qualified to shine less as 
a painter than as a teacher and director. 

The I^ssian consul, General Bartholdi, befriended his young 
compatriots by giving them a commission to decorate with frescoes 
a room in his house on the Pincian Hill. The artists engaged were 
Schadow, Cornelius, Overbeck and Veit : the subject selected was 
the story of Joseph and his brethren, and two scenes, the Bloody 
Coat and Joseph in Prison, fell to the lot of Schadow. Schadow was 
m 1819 appointed professor in the Berhn Academy, and his abiUty 
and thorough training gained devoted disciples. To this period 
belong his pictures for churches. In 1826 the profes.sor was made 
director of the Diisseldorf Academy. The high and sacred art 
matured m Rome Schadow transplanted to Dusscldorf ; he re 
organized the Academy, which in a few years grew famous as a 
centre of Christian art to which pupils flocked from all sides. In 
1837 the director selected, at request, those of his scholars best 
qualified to decorate the chapel of St Apollmaris on the Rhine 
with frescoes, which when finished were accepted as the fullest and 
purest manifestation of the Diisseldorf school on its spiritual 
side. To 1842 belong the " Wise and Foolish Virgins," in the Stiidel 
Institute, Frankfort ; this large and important picture Ls carefully 
considered and wrought, but lacks power. Schadow ’s fame indeed 
rests less on his own creations than on the school he formed. In 
Dusseldorf a reaction set in against the spiritual and sacerdotal 
style he had established ; and in 1839 the party of naturalism, 
after a severe struggle, drove the director from lus chair. Schadow 
died at Diisseldorf in 1862, and a monument in the platz which 
bears his name was raised at the jubilee held to conmiemorate his 
, directorate. (j. 13. 

SCHAFARIK (Czech, Safam), PAVEL JOSEF (1795 ^861), 
Slavonic philologist, was bom of Slovak parents at Kobeljarova, 
a village of northern Hungary, where his father was a Protestant 
clergyman. His first production was a volume of poems in 
Czech entitled The Muse of Taira with a Slavonic Lyre (Levoeza, 
1814). In 1815 he began a course of study at the university of 
Jena, and while there translated into Czech the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes and Xht Maria Stuart of Schiller. In 1817 he removed 
to Prague and joined the literary circle of which Dobrov.sky, 
Jungmann and Hanka were members. From 1819 to 1833 
he was head master of the high school at Ncusatz in the south 
of Hungary. There he studied Servian literature and antiquities, 
acquired many rare books and manuscripts, and published 
a collection of Slovak folk-songs in collaboration with Kollar 
and others (1823-1827). In 1826 his Geschichte der slawischen 
Sprache und Literatur nach alien Mundarten appeared at Budapest 
(2nd ed., 1869). This book was the first attempt to give any- 
thing like a .systematic account of the Slavonic languages as 
a whole. In 1833 he returned to Prague, where he spent the 
remainder of his lifp. There he published his Serbische Lesekbrner 
Oder historisch-kritische Beleuchtung der Serbischen Mundart, 
and in 1837 his great work Slovanske Staroiilnosti (“Slavonic 
Antiquities ”). The “ Antiquities ” have been translated into 
Polish, Russian and German ; a second edition (1863) was 
edited by J. Jire6ek. In 1840 he published in conjunction with 
Palack]^ Die dltesten Denkmdler der bohmischen Sprache, In 
1837 poverty compelled him to accept the uncongenial office 
of censor of Czech publications, which he abandoned in 1847 
on becoming custodian of the Prague public library. In 1842 
he published his Slovanskf Ndrodopis, in which he sought to 
give a complete account of Slavonic ethnology. He was also 
for some time conductor of the “ Journal ” of the Bohemian 
Museum, and edited the first volume of the Vybor, or selections 
from old Czech writers, which appeared under the auspices of 
the Prague literary society in 1^5. To this he prefixed a 
grammar of the Old Czech language, Poifdtkovd siaroceske 
mluvnice. In 1848 he was made professor of Slavonic philology 
in the university of Prague, but resigned in 1849. He was then 
made keeper of the university library. In 1857 he published 
Glagotitische Fragmente in collaboration with Hofier ; but in 
the same year, as a result of overwork, ill health and family 
anxieties, he ^came insane. He was nevertheless continued 
in his appointment until his death in 1861. 

Schafarik’s coUected works, Sebrane Spisy, were published at 
Prague, 1862-1865; Geschichte der sudslawischen Literatur 
was edited by Jire6ek in 3 vols. (1864-1365). 
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SCHAFF, PHILIP (1819-1893), American theologian and 
church historian, was bom in Chur, Switzerland, on the ist of 
January 1819. He was educated at the gymnasium of Stuttgart, 
and at the universities of Tiibin^n, Halle and Berlin, where 
he was successively influenced by Baur and Schmid, by Tholuck 
and Julius Muller, by Strauss and, above all, Neander. In 1842 
he was Privatdozent in the university of Berlin, and in 1843 
he was called to become professor of church history and Biblical 
literature in the German Reformed Theological Seminary of 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, then the only seminary of that 
church in America. On his journey he stayed six months in 
England and met Pusey and other Tractarians. His inaugural 
address on The Principle of Protestantism, delivered in (German 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1844, and published in German 
with an English version by J. W. Nevin (g.v.), by its Neandcr-like 
view that Romanism and Protestantism were only stages in 
the divinely appointed development of the Christian Church, 
aroused fierce opposition in the Reformed Church and Schaff 
was characterized as “ Puseyistic ” and “ semi -papistical ” ; 
in 1845 was tried for heresy and found not guilty by the 
Synod. Opposition to him soon died out within his own 
denonriination : it was more particularly directed against his 
polemic champion, Nevin, and it had its source more in the 
Dutch (than in the German) Reformed Church, and even there 
was confined more to the New Brunswick school (i.e. the church- 
men of the Dutch Reformed Theological Seminary in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey) and its English and Sc:ottish members, 
— as late as 1856 J. J. faneway of New Brunswick published his 
Antidote to the Poison, of Popery tn the Writings and Conduct 
of Professors Nevin and Schaff. Schaff’s broad views strongly 
influenced the German Reformed Church, through his teaching 
at Mercersburg, through his championship of English in German 
Reformed churches and schools in America, through his hymnal 
(1859), through his labours as chairman of the committee which 
prepared a new liturgy, and by his edition (1863) of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. His History of the Apostolic Church (in German, 
1851 ; in English, 1853) and his History of the Christian Church 
(7 vols., 1858-1890), opened a new period in American study of 
ecclesiastical history. After 1864 his home was in New York 
City, where he was until 1869 secretary of the New York Sabbath 
(bmmittee (which fought the “ continental Sunday ”), and was 
corresponding secretary of the American Evangelical Alliance, 
of which he was in 1866 a founder. In 1865 he founded the 
first German Sunday School in Stuttgart. In 1862-1867 he 
lectured on church history at Andover, and after 1869 taught 
at the Union Theological Seminary — as instructor in church 
history in 1869-1870, and professor of theological cyclopaedia 
and Christian symbolism in 1870-1873, of Hebrew and cognate 
languages in 1873-1874, of sacred literature in 1874-1887, and 
of church history in 1887-1893. The English Bible Revision 
Committee in 1870 requested him to form a co-operating 
American Committee, of which he became president in 1871. 
He died in New York City on the 20th of October 1893. Working 
with the Evangelical Alliance and the Chicago (1893) World’s 
Parliament of Religions, and in Germany, through the monthly 
Kirchenfreund, he strove earnestly to promote Christian unity 
and union ; and it was his hope that the pope would abandon 
the doctrine of infallibility and undertake the reunion of 
Christianity. He recognized that he was a “ mediator between 
German and Anglo-American theology and Christianity ” ; 
his theology was broad rather than definite, though he sharply 
dissented from Kevin’s mystical doctrine of the union in the 
eucharist of the believer with Christ’s glorified body as well as 
His glorified soul. He edited ( 1864-1880) the American transla- 
tion and revision of Lange’s Bibelwerk, the great Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge (1884, 3rd ed. 1891); 
the first seven volumes of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Church 
Fathers in English (1886-1894) ; and the International Illustrated 
Commentary on the New Testament (4 vols., 1879—1883) and the 
Intematiorial Revision Commentary (5 vols. 1881-1884), as far 
as the Epistle to Romans. His Bibliotheca symbolica eedesiae 
universalis : the Creeds of Christendom (3 vols. 1877, 6th ed. 1893) 
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was a pioneer work in English in the field of symbolics. His 
History of the Christian Church, already mentioned, resembled 
Neander's work, though less biographical, and was pictorial 
rather than philosophical. He wrote, besides, biographies, 
catechisms and hymnals for children, manuals of religious verse, 
lectures and essays on Dante, &c. 

His son, David Schlky Schaff (1852- ), was professor 

of church history in Lane Theological Seminary in 1897-1903, 
and after 1903 in Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. 
He wrote a Commentary on the Book of Acts (1882) and a Ufe 
of Philip Scha§ (New York, 1897). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN (Fr. Scha'ffhouse), the most northerly of 
the Swiss cantons, and the only one wholly (excepting the small 
hamlet of Burg, a suburb of Stein) north of the Rhine. It is 
divided into three detached portions by the grand -duchy of 
Baden, which surrounds it on all sides save Uiat of the Rhine, 
which separates it from the cantons of Thurgau and of Zurich .* 
by far tlie largest part is the region near the chief town, Schaff- 
hausen, w^hile to the south is the small isolated district of 
Riidlingeii and Buchberg (purcliased in 1520), and to the east 
the more extensive tract around the old town of Stein on the 
Rhine (ceded by Zurich in 1798). Within the territory of 
Schaffhausen are two “ enclaves,” belonging politically to 
Baden — the village of Biisingen (just east of the chief town) 
and the farm of Verenahof, near Buttenhardt. The total area 
of the canton is 113-5 sq. m., of which 108-4 sq. m. arc clas.sed 
as ” productive ” (forests covering 46 sq. m., and vineyards 
4 sq. m.). The main portion of the canton consists of the gently 
inclined plateau of the Randen (its highest point, c. 3000 ft., 
is at its north edge) tluit slopes towards the Rhine, and is inter 
sected by several short glens, separated by rounded ridges. The 
most important of these glens is that of the Klettgau, to the 
west of the chief town. Inhere are only intermittent torrents 
in the canton, apart from the broad stream of the Rhine, which, 
about ij m. below the town, forms the celebrated Falls of the 
Rhine (first mentioned about 1122), which are rather rapids 
(only 60 ft. in height) than a cascade proper, though the mass 
of water is very great. 

The direct railway line from Constance to Basel, along the right 
and (generally) nun-Swiss bank of the Rhine, passes through the 
canton for some lO m., while there is a branch fine (entirely within 
the canton) from Schaffliausen to Schlcitheim (loj m ), and two 
lines join the chief town with the Swiss territory to the south, 
Zurich lieing thus 29 m. or 35 J m. distant. In 1900 the population 
was 41,454, of whom 40,290 were German-speaking, while 34,046 
were Protestants, 7403 Romanists and 22 Jews. The inhabitants 
are devoted chiefly to agriculture (particularly fodder stuffs and 
fruits) and to wine-growing (Hallauer is the best-known red wine). 
There are tile factories in the Reiath region (N.E. of the capital). 
The canton is divided into six administrative distncts, which com- 
pri^ thirty-six communes. The cantonal constitution dates in its 
main features from 1876. The legislature or Grossrat is composed of 
members elected for four years in the proportion of one to every 500 
(or fraction over 250) of the population, but only communes with 
more than 250 inhabitants form separate electoral circles, the smaller 
being united for electoral purposes with their greater neighbours. 
The executive or Jfegierungsrat of five members is also elected for 
four years by a popular vote, as are the two members of the 
Federal Stdnderat and of the Federal Nationalrat. One thousand 
citizens have the right of " initiative ’* as to legislative projecU and 
important financial matters as well as to tlie revision of the cantonal 
constitution. Since 1895 the " obligatory referendum " for all 
legislative projects has prevailed, as well as a curious institution 
(formerly existing in several cantons) by which the legislature can 
consult the people on certain questions involving principles and not 
merely on fully drafted legislative projects. The taxes arc very 
small, while the property of the canton is the most considerable in 
Switzerland, so that from a financial point of view SchafThausen is 
the most favoured in the country, and till recently it had no public 
debt at all. The numerous forests are well managed and bring in 
much money. 

The canton arose from acquisitions made at various dates 
from 1461 to 1798 by the town, which at the time of the Reforma- 
tion obtained possession of the outlying estates of the ecclesi- 
astical foundations then suppreseed. The most interesting spot 
in the canton is the little town of Stein, with its Benedictine 
monastery (1005-1526), now a sort of medieval museum, and 
the castle of Hohenklingen towering above it. (W. A. B. C.) 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN, the capital of the Swiss canton of that 
name, situated entirely (for its suburb, Feuerthalen, is in the 
canton of Zurich) on rising ground above the right bank of the 
Rhine. Its streets are narrow (siive in the m^em quarters), 
while it is dominated by the fortress of Unnoth (wrongly called 
Munoth). It is by rail 31 m. W. of Constance and 59 m. W. of 
Basel. It is a city of contrasts, medieval architecture of the true 
Swabian type and modern manufactures mingling curiously 
together. Three of the sixteen town gates survive, and many 
old houses, though few have preserved traces of the frescoes 
which formerly adorned their external walls. The chief ancient 
building in the town is the Munster (now Protestant) of All 
Saints, formerly a Benedictine monastery. It was consecrated 
in 1052, and is a TOod specimen of the “ sternest and plainest 
Romanesque, finished with a single side tower near the east 
end, that is architecturally connected both with Italian cam- 
p>aniles and the so-called Anglo-Saxon towers of England ” 
(E. A. Freeman). Close to it is deposited the famous 15th- 
century bell that suggested Schiller’s Song of the Bell and 
the opening of Longlellow’s Golden Legend. The castle of 
UnnoUx, above the town, dates in its present form from the 
second half of the i6th century. It has enormously thick 
casemates and a tower, the platform of which (now used as a 
restaurant) is reached by a spiral ascent. I'he museum contains 
emtiquarian and natural history collections, as well as the town 
library, which possesses the MSS. and books of the Swiss historian 
J. von Muller (q.v.). A monument to his memory is on the 
pronicnade of the Fasenstaub, west of the town. Opposite is 
a building constructed in 1864 by a citizen (G. C. im Thurn) who 
had made his fortune in London. It is named after him the 
Imthumeum, and houses a theatre, a picture gallery, concert 
rooms and the school of music. There are a number of factories 
in the town, while at Neuhausen, its suburb, are aluminium 
works, railway rolling stock works and a manufactory of playing 
cards and railway tickets. Industrial development has been 
furthered by the hydraulic works for the utilization of the forces 
in the Rhirie ; founded 1863-1866 by H. Moser (1805-1874), 
a wealthy citizen, these are now the property of the town and 
since 1900 are worked by electricity. In iqoo the town had 
15,275 inhabitants (14,684 German-speaking), while there were 
11,144 Protestants, 4085 Roman Catholics and 21 Jews. 

The spot is first mentioned in 1045, “ Villa Scafhusun,” while 
in 1050 we hear of the “ ford ” there across the Rhine. Hence 
it is probable that the name is really derived from scapha, a 
skiff, as here goods coming from Constance were disembarked 
in consequence of the falls of the Rhine a little below. Some 
writers, however, prefer the derivation from Schaf (a sheep), 
as a ram (now a sheep) formed the ancient arms of the town, 
derived from those of its founders, the counts of Nellenburg. 
About 1050 those counts founded here the Benedictine monastery 
of All Saints, which henceforth became the centre of the town. 
Perhaps as c»rly as 1190, certainly in 1208, it was an imperial 
free city, while the first seal dates from 1253. The powers of the 
abbot were gradually limited and in 1277 the emperor Rudolf 
gave the town a charter of liberties. It ran considerable risk 
of becoming a part of the private estates of the Habsburgs, 
as the emperor Louis of Bavaria pledged it in 1330 to that 
family, which held it till Duke Frederick with Empty Pockets 
wi« placed under the ban of the empire in 1415, its freedom 
being finally purchased in 1418, while from 1411 the trade gilds 
ruled the town. But it was much harassed by the neighbouring 
Austrian nobles, so that in 1454 it made an alliance with six 
of the Swiss confederates (Uri and Unterwalden coming in in 
1479), by whom it was received as an “ ally,” being finally 
admitted a full member in 1501. Tlie Reformation was adopted 
in 1524, finally in 1529. The town suffered much in the Thirty 
Years* War from the passage of Swedish and Bavarian troops. 
It was not till the early 19th century that the arrested industrial 
development of the town took a fr^ start. 

Authorities. - L. Baumann, Dets Ktoster Allerheiligen in 
Schaff hausen (vol. iii. of the'' Quellcn 2. Schwener Geschichte*') (Basel, 
1881) ; BeitfAge x. vaterlindisch. GeschiefUe (5 parts, 1863-1884) ; 


E. Im-Thum, Der Kanton Schaffhausen (fet Gall and Bern 
1840) : A. Pfaff. Das Staatsrecht d. aUen Eidgenossenschaft (Schaff- 
nausen, 1870) (pp. 89-97 contain a history of Schaffhausen) . In 
1901 there appeared at Sghafihausen two elaborate historical 

Festschnften, one for the canton and one for the town, while in 
1906-1907 there were published at Schaffhausen two parts (from 
987 to 1530) of an official Urkundenregistar fUr den Kanton Schafi- 

(W. A. B. C.) 

8CHAFFLE, ALBERT EBERHARD FRIEDRICH (1831-1903), 
German statesman and political economist, was bom at Niirtingen 
in Wurttemberg on the 24th of February 1831, and in 1848 
became a student at the university of Tubingen. From 1850 
to i860 he was attached to the editorial staff of the Schwabische 
Merkur in Stuttgart, and in the latter year accepted a call to 
the chair of political economy at Tubingen. From 1862 to 
1864 Schaffle was a member of the Wurttemberg diet, and in 
1868 he received a mandate to the German ZoUparlament. This 
year he was appointed professor of political science at the 
university of Vienna, and in 1871 he entered the cabinet of 
Karl Siegmund Graf von Hohenwart as minister of commerce for 
Austria. But the government fell in the same year, and Schiiffle 
withdrew to Stuttgart, where he took up his residence, devoting 
himself entirely to literary work. He died at Stuttgart on the 
25th of December 1903. Among his numerous writings must 
be mentioned Das GeseUschaftliche System der menschlichen 
Wirthschaft (new ed., 1873) ; N ationalbkonomische Theorie 

der ausschliessenden Absatzverhdltnisse (1867); Bau und Leben 
des socialen Korpers (2nd ed. 1896) ; Etn Votum gegen den 
neuesten (Tubingen, 1901) ; Die agrarische Gefahr (Berlin, 

1902); Gesammelte Aufsdtze (1885-1887). From 1892 to 1901 
Schaffle was the sole editor of the Zeitschrift fur die gesamte 
Staaiswissenschaft. 

See Biermann, Schdfjie und der Agransmus (Bonn, 1902) and his 
autobiography, A us meinem Leben (Berlin, 1905). 

SCHALCKEN, GODFRIED (1643—1706), Dutch genre and 
portrait painter, was born at Dort in 1643, and studied under 
Hoogstraten, and afterwards under Gerhard Douw, whose 
works his earlier genre-pictures very closely resemble. He 
visited England and painted several portraits, of which the 
^If-length of William III., now in the Museum, Amsterdam, 
is a good example. In this work he shows an effect of candle- 
light, which he also introduced— frequently with fine effect- 
in many of this subject-pictures. These may be studied in the 
collections at Buckingham Palace, the Louvre, Vienna and 
Dresden. His Scriptural subjects are of very indifferent merit. 
He died at The Hague in 1706. 

SCHALL, JOHANN ADAM VON (1591-1666), Jesuit missionary 
in China, born of noble parents in Cologne. At the age of twenty 
he joined the Society of Jesus, and in 1628 went out to China. 
Apart from successful missionary work, he became the trusted 
counsellor of the emperor, was created a mandarin, and held an 
impoiiamt post in connexion with the mathematical school. 
His pKisition enabled him to procure from the emperor permission 
for the Jesuits to build churches and to preach throughout the • 
country. Proselytes to the number of 100,000 are said to have 
been obtained within fourteen years. The emperor, however, 
died in i66i, and Schall’s circumstances at once changed. He 
was imprisoned and condemned to death. The sentence was not 
carried out, but he died after his release owing to the privations 
he had endured. A collection of his MS. remains was deposited 
in the Vatican Library. 

SCHANDAU, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated on the right bank of the Elbe, at the mouth of the 
little valley of the Kimitsch. It is 4 m. from the Bohemian 
frontier, 20 m. S.E. of Dresden on the railway to Bodenbach, 
and has a branch to Niedemeukirch, which is carried from the 
railway station lying on the right bank across the Elbe by an 
iron bridge. Pop. (1905) 3373. Schandau has an Evangelical 
parish church, a hydropathic establishment and a school of 
river navigation, llhe position of Schandau in the heart of the 
romantic “ Saxon Switzerland ” has made it a place of importance, 
and thousands of tourists make it their headquarters in summer. 
For their accommodation numerous hotels and villas have been 
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erected. The chief manufactures of the town are artificial 
flowers and furniture. 

See Schafer^ Fuhrer durch Schandau und seine Umgebung (Dresden, 
1907). 

SCHANDORPH [or Skamdkitp], SOPHUS CHRISTIAN 

FREDERICK (1836-1901), Danish poet and novelist, was born 
at Ringsted in Zealand on the 8th of May 1836. In 1855 he 
entered the university of Copenhagen. In 18O2 he published 
his first volume of poetrv', written in the romantic style and 
giving little indication of the ultimate direction that his talent 
was to take. Other books followed, but his gifts first found 
full expression in a volume of rustic tales entitled Fra Provinsen 
(1876), in which he described provincial character and life with 
much frankness of detail and a great deal of wit. In 1878 
his novel, Uden Midtpmikt (“ Without a Centre ”), recast later in 
dramatic form, attracted great attention by its exposure of 
contemporar}^ failings. Among the more famous of his later 
novels are: Thomas Frits' Histone (2 vols., 1881), Dei gamle 
Apothek (“ The Old Apothecary ”) (1855) and Helga (1900) ; but 
his most characteristic work is to be found in his various volumes 
of short sketches. H e published his own Recollections (Oplevelser) 
in 1889. He died after a long illness at Frederiksberg on New 
Year’s Day 1901 . 

See an article by V. Moller in C. F. Bricka'.s Dansk Hiogra/isk 
Lextkon (vol. xv., 1901) 

SGHARF, SIR GEORGE (1820-1895), British art critic, was 
born in London on the 16th of December 1820, the son of Oeorge 
Scharf, a Bavarian miniature painter who settled in England in 
1816 and died in i860. He studied in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. In 1840 he accompanied Sir Charles Fellows to Asia 
Minor, and in 1843 acted as draughtsman to a government 
expedition to the same country. After his return he dev'oted 
himself with great industry and success to the illustration of 
books relating to art and antiquitv, of which the best known 
are Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome (1847); Milman's Horace, 
(1849); Kugler’s Handbook of Jialtan Painting (1851); and Dr 
Smith’s cla.ssical dictionaries. He al.so engaged largely in lecturing 
and teaching, and took part in the formation of the (ireek, Roman 
and Pompeian courts at the Crystal Palace. He acted as art 
secretary to the great Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 
1857, and in that year was appointed secretary and director 
to the newly founded National I’ortrait Gallery. 'J'he remainder 
of his life was given to the care of that institution. Scharf 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge of all matters relating to 
historic jiortraiture, and was the author of many learned essays 
on the subject. In 1885, in recognition of his services to the 
Portrait Gallery, he was made C.B., and on his resignation, 
early in 1895, K.(].B. and a tru.stee of the Gallery. He died on 
the iqtli of April of the same year. 

SCHARNHORST, GERHARD JOHANN DAVID VON (1755- 
1813), Prussian general, was born at Bordenau near Hanover, 
of a farmer stock, on the 12th of November 1755. succeeded 
in educating himself and in securing admission to the military 
academy of Wilhclmstein, and in 1778 received a commission 
in the Hanoverian service. He employed the intervals of 
regimental duty in further self-education and literary work. In 
1783 he was transferred to the artillery and appointed to the 
new artillery school in Hanover. He had already founded a 
milit^ journal which under various names endured till 1805, 
and in 1788 he designed, and in part published, a Handbuch 
fur Offiziers irt den anwendbaren Theilen der Kriegsivissenschaften. 
He also published in 1792 his Militarische Taschenbuch fur den 
Gehrauch im Felde. The income he derived from his writings 
was his chief means of support, for he was still a lieutenant, and 
though the farm of Bordenau produced a small sum annually 
he had a wife ((Zlara Schmalz, sister of Theodor Schmalz, first 
director of Berlin University) and family to maintain. His 
first campaign was that of 1793 i*^ the Netherlands, in which he 
served under the duke of York with distinction. In 1794 he 
took part in the defence of Menin and commemorated the 
escape of the garrison in his V ertheidigung der Stadt Menin 
(Hanover, 1803), which, next to his paper Die Ursachen des Glucks 
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der Franzosen im Revolutionskrieg, is his best-known work. 
Shortly after this he was promoted major and employed on 
the staff of the Hanoverian contingent. 

Ill 1795^ the peace of Basel, he returned to Hanover. 
He was by now so well known to the armies of the various allied 
states that from several of them he received invitations to 
transfer his .services. This in the end led to his engaging himself 
to the king of Prussia, who gave him a patent of nobility, the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and a pay more than twice as large 
as that he had received in Hanover (1801). He was employed, 
almost as a matter of course, in important instructional work at 
the War Academy of Berlin, he had t'lausew'itz as one of 
his pupils, and he was the founder of the Berlin Military Society. 
In the mobilizations and precautionaty measures that marked 
the years 1804 and 1805, and in the war ol i8o() that was the 
natural consequence, Scharnhorsl was chief of the general staff 
(lieutenant-quartermaster) of the duke of Brun.swiik, received 
a .slight wound at Aiierstiidt and distinguished hiin.self by his 
stern re.solution during the retreat of the Prussian army.' He 
attached him.self to Blucher in the last stages f)f the di.sastrous 
campaign, was taken pri.soner with him at the capitulation of 
Ratkau, and, being shortly exchanged, bore a prominent and 
almost deci.sive part in the leading of I/lCstocq’s J^russian corps 
which served with the Russians. For his .services at Ptylau, 
he received the order pour le mhiie. 

It was now evident that Scharnhorst was more than a brilliant 
staff officer. Educated in the traditions of the Seven ^’ears' 
War, he had by degrees, as his experience widened, divested his 
mind of antiquated forms of war, and it had been borne in upon 
him that a “ national ” army and a policy of fighting decisive 
battles alone responded to the political and .strategical situation 
created by the French Revolution. I'he steps by which he con- 
verted the professional long-service army of Prussia, wrecked at 
Jena, into the national arm)- as we know it to-day, ba.sed on 
universal .service, were slow and laboured. He was promoted 
major-general a few^ days aftiT the peace ol 'I'il.sit, and placed as 
the head of a reform commission, to which were appointed the 
best of the younger officers .such as Gnei.senau, Grolman and 
Boyen. .Stein him.self became a member of the (‘ommis.sion and 
.secured Scharnhorst free acce.ss to the king by causing him to 
be appointed aide-de-camp-general. But Napoleon’s suspicions 
were quickly aroused, and the king had repeatedly to .su.spcnd 
or to cancel the reforms recommended. In 1809 the war between 
France and Austria rou.sed premature hopes in the patriots’ party, 
which the conqueror did not fail to note. By direct application 
to Napoleon, Scharnhorst evaded the decree of the 26th of 
September 1810, whereby all foreigners were to leave the Pru.ssian 
.service forthwith, but when in j8i i - 1812 Pru.ssia was forced into 
an alliance with France agaimst Russia and despatched an 
auxiliary army to serve under Napoleon's orders, Scharnhorst 
left Berlin on unlimited leave of absence. In retirement he 
wrote and published a work on firearms, Vber die Wirkung des 
Feuergewehrs (1813). But the retreat from Mo.scow at last 
sounded the call to arms for the new national army of Prussia. 
Scharnhorst was recalled to the king’s headejuarters, and after 
refusing a higher post was made chief of staff to Bliicher, in 
whose vigour, energy and influence with the young soldiers he 
had complete confidence. The first battle Liitzen or Gross- 
Gorschen was a defeat, but a very different defeat from tho.se 
which Napoleon had hitherto been accustomed to inflict. In 
it Scharnhorst received a wound in the foot, not in itself grave, 
but .soon made mortal by the fatigues of the retreat to Dresden, 
and he .succumbed to it on the 28th of June at Prague, whither he 
had been sent to negotiate with Schwarzenberg and Radetzky 
for the armed intervention of Austria. Shortly before his death 
he had been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
Frederick William III. erected a statue in memory of him, by 
Rauch, in Berlin. 

Sec C. von Clausewitz, Vber das Leben und den Charakter des 
General v. Scharnhorst ; 11 . v. Boyrn, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des 
General v. Scharnhorst : lives by Schweder (Berlin, 1865), Klippel 
(Leipzig, 1869) ; M. Lehmann (Leipzig, 1886-1888, an important 
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work In two volumes) ; also Max J&hns, Gesch. der Krtegswissen- 
schafUn, iii. 2154 ; vVeisc, Scharnhorst und die Dufchldhrung 
der allgemetwn Wehrpfticht (1892) ; A. von Holleben, Der Friih- 
jahrsfeldzug, /S/j (1905) ; and F. Maude, The Leipzig Campaign 
(1908). 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE, a principality forming part of the 
German Empire, consisting ol the western half of the old countship 
of Schaumburg, and surrounded by Westplialia, Hanover and the 
Prussian part of Schaumburg. Area, 131 sq. m. Its northern 
extremity is occupied by a lake named the Steinhuder Meer. The 
southern part is hilly (Wesergebirge), but the remainder consists 
of a fertile plain. Besides husbandry, the inhabitants practise 
yarn-spinning and linen- weaving, and the coal-mines of the 
Biickeijerg, on the south-eastern border, are very productive. 
The great bulk of the population (in 1905, ^,992), are Lutherans. 
The capital is Biickeburg, and Stadthagen is the only other town. 
Under the constitution of 1868 there is a legislative diet of 15 
members, lo elected by the towns and rural districts and i each 
by the nobility, clergy and educated classes, the remaining 2 
nominated by the prince. Schaumburg-Lippe sends one member to 
the Bundesrat (federal council) and one deputy to the reichstag. 
The annual revenue and expenditure amount each to about 
£41,000. The public debt is about £23,000. 

SCHEDULE, originally a written strip or leaf of paper or 
parchment, a label or ticket, especially when attached to another 
document, as explaining or adding to its contents, hence any 
additional detailed statement such as cannot conveniently 
be embodied in the main statement. The word occurs first 
(14th century) as cedule^ or sedule, representing the Fr. cedule 
(mod. cedule^ cf. Ital. cedola, Ger. Zeitel, &c.), which is derived 
Irom Late Lat. scedula or schedula, dim. of sevda, a written strip 
of parchment (lute Gr. (rxeSij), probably from scindere, to cleave, 
cf. scindaluj a shingle. The original pronunciation in English was 
sedule f the modern pronunciation is shedule ; American usage 
ha.s gone back to the original Latin or Greek, and adopts 
skfdule, 

SCHEELE, KARL WILHELM (1742-1786), Swedish chemist, 
was bom at Stralsund, the capital of Pomerania, which then 
belonged to Sweden, on the 19th of December 1742. He was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen to an apothecary in Gothen- 
burg, with whom he stayed for eight years. His .spare time and 
great part of his nights were devoted to the experimental ex- 
amination of the different bodies which he dealt with, and the 
study of the standard works on chemistry. He thus acquired 
a large store of knowledge and great practical skill and manipula- 
tive dexterity. In 1765 he removed to Malmo, and in 1768 to 
Stockholm. While there he wrote an account of his experiments 
with cream of tartar, from which he had isolated tartaric acid, and 
sent it to T. 0 . Bergman, the leading chemist in Sweden. Berg- 
man somehow neglected it, and this caused for a time a reluctance 
on Scheele’s part to become acquainted with that savant, but 
the paper, through the instrumentality of Anders Johann 
Ketzius (1742-1821), was ultimately communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. He left Stockholm in 1770 
and took up his residence at Upsala, where through the agency 
of Johann Gottlieb Gahn (1745-1818), assessor of mines at Fahlun, 
he made the personal acquaintance of Bergman. A friendship, 
of mutual advantage, soon sprang up between the two men, and 
it has been said that Scheele was Bergman's greatest discovery. 
In 1775, the year in which he was elected into the Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences, he left Stockholm for Hoping, a small 
place on Lake Malar, where he became provisor and su^equently 
proprietor of a pharmacy. The business, however, was not what 
he had been led to exp>ect, and it took him several years to put it 
on a sound footing. Yet in spite of his business cares he found 
time for an extraordinary amount of original research, and every 
year he published two or three papers, most of which contained 
some discovery or observation of importance. His unremitting 
work, it is said, especiaUy at night, exposing him to cold and 
draughts, induced a rheumatic attack which brought about his 
death. He had intended, as soon as his circumstances permitted 
him, to marry tlie widow of his predecessor, but his Dlness 


increased so rapidly that it was only on his death-bed, on the 19th 
of May 1786, that he carried out his design. Two days later he 
died, leaving his wife what property he had acquired. 

Scheele’s power as an experimental investigator has seldom if 
ever b^n surpassed, and his accuracy is most remarkable when 
liis primitive apparatus, his want of assistance, his place of 
residence, and the undeveloped state of chemical and physical 
science in his time, are all taken into account. Research was 
at once his occupation and his relaxation, and hi.s natural endow- 
ments were cultivated by unceasing practice and unwearied 
attention. Study of his original papers shows that liis dis- 
coveries were not made at Ixaphazard, but were the outcome 
of experiments carefully planned to verify inferences alread}' 
drawn, and successfully designed to settle the point at issue in the 
simplest and most direct manner. He left nothing in doubt if 
experiment would decide it, and he evidently did not consider 
that he had fully investigated any compound until he could both 
unmake and remake it. His record as a discoverer of new sub- 
stances is probably unequalled. The analysis of manganese 
dioxide in 1774 led him to the discovery of chlorine and baryta, 
to the description of various salts of manganese itself, including the 
manganates and permanganates, and to the explanation of its 
action in colouring anddecolourizing glass. In 1 775he inve.stigatcd 
arsenic acid and its reactions, discovering arseniuretted hydrogen 
ami “ Schccle's green ” (copper arsenite), a process for preparing 
which on a large scale he published in 1778. Papers published 
in 1776 were concerned with quartz, alum and clay and with the 
analysis of calculus vestcae from which for the first time he obtained 
uric acid. In 1 778 he proposed a new method of making calomel 
and powder of algaroth, and he got molybdic acid from mineral 
molybdaena nitens which he carefully distinguished from ordinary 
molybdena (plumbago or black lead of commerce). In the follow- 
ing year he showed that plumbago consists essentially of carbon, 
and he published a record of estimations of the proportions of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, which he had carried on daily during 
the whole of 1778-" three years before Cavendish. In 1780 he 
proved that the acidity of sour milk is due to what was after- 
wards called lactic acid ; and by boiling milk sugar with nitric 
acid he obtained mucic acid. His next discovery, in 1781, was 
the composition of the mineral tungsten, since called scheelite 
(calcium tungstate), from which he obtained tungstic acid. 
In 1782 he published some experiments on the formation of ether, 
and in 1783 examined the properties of glycerine, which he had 
discovered seven years before. About the same time he showed 
by a wonderful series of experiments that the colouring matter 
of Prussian blue could not be produced without the presence 
of a substance of the nature of an acid, to which the name of 
prussic acid was ultimately given ; and he described the com- 
position, properties and compounds of this body, and even 
ascertained its smell and taste, quite unaware of its poisonous 
character. In the last years of his life he returned to the vegetable 
acids, and investigated citric, malic, oxalic and gallic acids. His 
only book, on Air and Fire, was published in 1777, but was 
written some years before. The manuscript was in the hands 
of the printers in 1775, and most of the experimental work for 
it was done before 1773. Although it starts from the erroneous 
basis of the phlogistic theory, it contains much matter of per- 
manent value. One of the chief observations recorded in it is that 
the atmosphere is composed of two gases— one which supports 
combustion and the other which prevents it. The former, 
“ fire-air,” or oxygen, he prepared from “ acid of nitre,” from 
saltpetre, from black oxide of manganese, from oxide of mercury 
and other substances, and there is little doubt but that he 
obtained it independently a considerable time before Priestley. 
Incidentally in 1777 Scheele prepared sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and noted the chemical action of light on silver compounds and 
other substances. 

A list of Scheele's papers is given in Poggendorff’s Biographtsch- 
hterarisches Handworterbuch (Leipzig, 1863). They were collected 
^d published in French as Mimotres de chymie (Paris, 1785-1788) ; 
in English as Chemical Essays, by Thomas Beddoes (London, 1786) ; 
in Latin as Opuscula, translated by Sch&fer, edited by Hebenstreit 
(Leipzig, 1788-1789) ; and in German as SdmmUtche Werhe, edited 
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by Hermbstadt (Berlin, 1 703) . The treatise on A ir and Fire appeared 
LeiMig and Upsala m 1777, and again in 1782 ; in 
English, by J. R. Forster (London, 1780) ; and in French, by 
Dietrich (Paris, 1781). * 

SCHEELITE, a mineral consisting of calcium tungstate, 
CaW04. It was early known as “ tungsten ” (meaning in 
Swedish, “ heavy stone ”), and is the mineral in which K. W. 
Scheele discovered tungstic acid, hence the name schcelite. 
Well-developed crystals are not infrequent ; they usually have 
the form of acute tetragonal bipyramids (P in fig.) ; sometimes 
other pyramid-faces are present, and these (g and n) being 
developed on only one side of P indicate 
the parallel-faced hemihedrism of the 
crystals. Compact and granular mas.scs 
also occur. The colour is usually yellowish 
white or brownish, the cr}^stals sometimes 
transparent to translucent ; the lustre 
vitreous to adamantine. The hardness is 
4.1, the specific gravity 6*0. Molybdenum 
is usually present, replacing an equivalent 
amount of tungsten ; and in a green 
variety known as “ cupro-scheelite ” part 
of the calcium is replaced by copper. 

Scheelite usually occurs with topaz, 
fluor, apatite, wolframite, &c., in tin- 
bearing veins ; and is sometimes found in 
association with gold. Fine crystals have been obtained from 
Caldbeck Fells in Cumberland, Zinnwald and Elbogen in Bohemia, 
Guttannen in Switzerland, the Riesengebirge in Silesia, Dragoon 
Mountains in Arizona and elsewhere. At Trumbull in Connecticut 



and Kimpu-san in Japan large crystals of scheelite completely 
altered to wolframite have been found : those from Japan have 
been called “ rcinite.” 

SCHEEMAKERS, PETER (1691-1770), Flemish sculptor, was 
burn in Antwerp, and learnt his art from his father and from 
Delvaux. After visiting Denmark and walking thence to Rome 
for purposes of study, he returned on foot to the port of embarca- 
tion for England, but stayed in London but a short while. 
From 1728 to 1735 he again sojourned in Rome and then settled in 
England, where he remained from 1735 to 1770, returning in 
the latter year to his native city where he died a few months 
afterwards. He worked for a time with Francis Bird, the pupil 
of Grinling Gibbons. Fifteen of his works — monuments, figures 
and busts — are in Westminster Abbey, two executed in collabo- 
ration with his master Delvaux : the “ Hugh Chamberlen ” 
(d. 1728, and therefore perhaps produced during his first visit to 
London) and “ Catherine, duchess of Buckinghamshire.” He is 
best, though not most creditably, known to fame by his monu- 
ment to Shakespeare (1740), but as this work was designed by 
Kent the blame for the errors of taste therein displayed must 
not be laid to Scheemakers’ account. In addition to the.se 
may be mentioned the monuments to Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager, Vice-Admiral Watson, Lieut. - General Percy Kirk, 
George Lord Viscount Howe, General Monck, and Sir Henry 
Belasye. His busts of John Dryden (1720) and Dr Richard 
Mead (1754), also in the Abbey, are among the best of 
his smaller works. The mo.st important of his monuments 
elsewhere, as mentioned by Walpole, are those to the ist and 
2nd dukes of Ancaster at Edenham, Lincolnshire ; Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke at Wimpole, Cambridgeshire ; the duke 
of Kent, his wives and daughters, at Fletton, Bedfordshire ; 
the earl of Shelburne, at Wycombe, Bucks ; and the figure on 
the sarcophagus to Montague Sherrard Di^e, at Amersham. 
Although less esteemed as an artist than Rysbrack and Roubiliac, 
Scheemakers was a very popular and widely-employed sculptor 
in his day, whose influence was considerable ; he was the master 
of Nollekens, and left a son, Thomas Scheemakers, who produced 
a considerable amount of work, and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy from 1782-1804. 

See Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 3 (ed. 1876), and 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

SCHEIVR, LEOPOLD (1784-1862), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Muskau in Lower Lusatia on the 30th of July 1784, 


and educated at the gymnasium of Bautzen. In 1813, he was 
appointed manager of the estates of Prince Piickler-Muskau {q.v.). 
The prince, recognizing the literary abilities of the young man, 
encouraged his early poetical efforts and gave him the means 
to travel. After visiting England, Italy, Greece and Turkey, 
Schefer returned in 1820 to Muskau, where he lived in easy 
circumstances and w ith abundant leisure for his literary pursuits, 
until his death on the 16th of Febmary 1862. Schefer wrote a 
large number of short stories which appeared in several series, 
Novellen (5 vols., 1825-1829); Neue Novellen (4 vols., 1831- 
1835) ; Lavabecher (2 vols., 1833) ; Kletne Romane (6 vols., 1836- 
1837). The historical novel Die Grafin U If eld (2 vols., 1834), 
and the piquant satire, Die Sibylle von Mantua (1852), were 
published separately. But Schefer is less knowm for his novels, 
which are lacking in plastic power and creative imagination, 
than for a volume of charming poem.s, Laienbreoier (1834-1835). 
'Hiese, owing to their warmth of feeling and fascinating descrip- 
tions of the beauties of nature, at once cstabli.shed his fame as 
a poet. This vein, in close imitation of his friend the poet 
Richard (ieorg Spiller von Hauenschild, known under the 
pseudonym Max Waldau (1822-1855), he lollowed in later years 
with the poems Vigilien (1843), Der Weltpriester (1846), and 
Hausreden (1869). His Hafis in Hellas (Hamburg, 1853) and 
Koran der Licbc (Hamburg, 1855) contain with their glowing 
descriptions of the East, original poetry of a high order. 

A selection of Schefer's wforks, Ausgewdhlte Werhe, in 12 vols., 
was published in 1845 (2nd ed., 1857). Sec J. Schmidt, Cfeschtchte 
der deutsohen Literatur im so. Jahrhundert, vol. ii. ; K. Brenning 
Leopold Schefer (1884) ; and L. (iciper in Dtchter und Frauen (180O). 

SCHEFFEL, JOSEPH VIKTOR VON (182^^-1886), German 
poet and novelist, was born at Karlsruhe on the 16th of February 
1826. His father, a retired major in the Baden army, was a 
civil engineer and member of the commission for regulating the 
course of the Rhine; his mother, nee Josephine Krederer, the 
daughter of a prosperous tradesman at Oberndorf on the Neckar, 
was a woman of great intellectual powers and of a romantic 
disposition. Young Scheffcl was educated at the lyceum at 
Karlsruhe and afterwards (1843-1847) at the universities of 
Munich, Heidelberg and Berlin. After passing th6 state examina- 
tion for admission to the judicial service, he graduated doctor 
juris and for four years (1848-1852) held an official position at 
Sackingen. Here he wrote his poem Der Trompeter von Sackingen 
(1^53)^ ^ romantic and humorous tale which immediately 
gained extraordinary popularity. It has reached more than 
250 editions. Scheffcl next undertook a journey to Italy. 
Returning home in 1853 he found his parents more than ever 
anxious that he should continue his legal career. But in 1854, 
defective eyesight incapacitated him ; he quitted the government 
service and took up his residence at Heidelberg, with the intention 
of preparing himself for a post on the teaching staff of the 
university. His studies were, however, interrupted by eye- 
disease, and in search of health he proceeded to Switzerland and 
took up his abode on the Lake of Constance, and elaborated the 
plan of his famous historical romance Ekkehard (1857) ; 
(Eng. trans. by S. Delffs, Leipzig, 1872). The first ideas for 
this work he got from the Monumenta Germaniae. It gained 
popularity hardly inferior to that of the Trompeter von Sackingen. 
In 1901 it had reached the 179th edition. Scheffcl next returned 
to Heidelberg, and published Gaudeamus, Lieder aus dem Engeren 
und Weiteren (1868), a collection of joyous and humorous songs, 
the matter for which is taken partly from German legends, 
partly from historical subjects. In these songs the author 
shows himself the light-hearted student, a friend of wine and 
song; and their success is unexampled in German literature 
and encouraged numerous imitators. For two years (1857-1859) 
Scheffcl was custodian of the library of Prince Egon von Fursten- 
berg at Donaueschingen, but giving up his appointment in 1859, 
visited Joseph Freiherr von Lassberg, at Meersburg on the 
Lake or Constance, stayed fof .a while with the grand duke' 
Charles Alexander of Saxe-Weimar at the Wartburg in Thuringia, 
then, settling at Karlsruhe, he married in 1864 Caroline von 
Malzen, and, in 1872, retired to his Villa Sechalde near Radolfzell 
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on the lower lake of Constance. On the occasion of his jubilee 
(1876), which was celebrated all over Germany, he was granted 
ii patent of hereditary nobility by the grand duke of Baden. 
He (lied at Karlsruhe on the 9th of April 1886. 

Hjs works, other than thone already mentioned, arc Frau AvenHure. 
Licder aus Heinrich von Ofterdtngens Zeit (1863) ; Juntperus, Oe- 
schu htc etnes Kreuzfahreri, Bergpsaltnen {iHyoy, W aldeinsam- 

keit (1880); Dcf Heini von Steier (1883); and Hugiaeo, eine alte Ge- 
schichte (1884). Volumes of Reisebilder (1887); Episteln (1892); 
and Brief e (1898) were published posthumously. Scheffcl's Gesam- 
melte Werke have been pubashed in six volumes (1907). Cf. also 
A. Kuhemann, Joseph Victor von Scheffel (1887) ; G. Zernin, Ertn- 
nerungen an Joi>eph Victor von Scheffel (1887) ; J. Prolss, Scheffels 
Leben und Dichten (1887) ; L. von Kobell, Scheffel und seine Frau 
(1901) ; K. Boerschcl, J, V. von Scheffel und Emma Heim (1906). 

SCHEFFERf ARY (1795-1858), French painter of Dutch 
extraction, was bom at Dort on the 1 oth of February 1 795. After 
the early death of his father, a poor painter, Ary was taken to 
Paris and placed in the studio of (iu6rin by his mother, a woman 
of great energy and character. The moment at wltich Scheffer 
left Gu6rin coincided with the commencement of the Romantic 
movement. He had little sympathy with the directions given 
to it by either of its most conspicuous representatives, Sigalon, 
Delacroix or Gcricault, and made various tentative efforts — 
^'Gaston dc Foix” (1824), ‘^Suliot Women” (1827)— before he 
found his own path. Immediately after the exhibition of the 
last-named work he turned to Byron and Goethe, selecting from 
Faust a long series of subjects which had an extraordinary 
vogue. Of these, we may mention Margaret at her Wheel ” ; 

Faust Doubting ” ; Margaret at the Sabbat Margaret 
Lea\'ing Church ” ; the Garclen Walk ” ; and lastly, perhaps the 
most popular of all, “ Margaret at the Well.” The two Mignons ” 
appeared in 1836 ; and Francesca da Rimini,” which is on the 
whole Scheffer’s best work, belongs to the same period. He now 
turned to religious subjects : Christus Consolator ” (1836) was 
followed by Christus Remunerator,”^^ The Shepherds Led by the 
Star” (1837), ^'The Magi Laying Down their Crowns,” ** Christ 
in the Garden of Olives,” Christ bearing his Cross,” Christ 
Interred ” (1845), St Augustine and Monica ” (1846), after which 
he ceased to exhibit, but, shut up in his studio, continued to 
produce much which was first seen by the outer world after his 
death, which took place at Argenteuil on the j sth of June 1858. 
At the posthumous exhibition of his works there figured the 
^'Sorrows of the Earth,” and the Angel Announcing the Re- 
surrection ,” which he had left unfinished. Amongst his numerous 
portraits those of La Fayette, B^ranger, Lamartine and Marie 
Am 61 ie were the most noteworthy. His reputation, much shaken 
by this posthumous exhibition, was further undermined by the 
sale of the Paturle Gallery, which contained many of his most 
celebrated achievements ; the charm and facility of their com- 
position could not save them from the condemnation provoked 
by their poor and earthy colour and vapid sentiment. Scheffer, 
who married the widow of General Baudrand, was only made 
commander of the Legion of Honour in 1848 — that is, after 
he had wholly withdrawn from the Salon. His brother Henri, 
bom at the Hague on the 27th of September 1798, was also a 
fertile painter. 

See Vitet's notice (1861) prefixed to Bingham's publication of 
works of A. Schefier ; Etex, Ary Scheffer', Mrs Grote, Life of A, 
Scheffer (x86o). 

SGHBLANDRE, JEAN DE {c, 1585-1635), Seigneur de 
Saumoz^nes, French poet, was bom about 1585 near Verdun 
of a Calvinist family. He studied at the university of Paris 
and then joined Turenne’s army in Holland, where he gained 
rapid advancement. He was the author of a tragedy, Tyr ft 
Sidon, ou les funestes amours de Belcar et Milianej published in 
1608 under the anagram-name Daniel d’Anch^res, and reprinted 
with numerous changes in 1628 under the author’s own name. 
In defiance of all rules the action proceeds alternately at Tyre, 
where Belcar, prince of Sidon, is a prisoner, and at Sidon where 
Lionte, prince of Tyre, is a prisoner and pursues his gallant 
adventures. The play, which was divided into two days and 
ten acts, had a complicated plot and contained 5000 lines. It 
required an immense stage on which the two towns should 
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be represented, with a field between, where the contests should 
take place. It is noteworthy as an attempt to introduce the 
liberty of the Spanish and English drama into France, thus 
anticipating the romantic revolt of the 19th century. It has 
been suggested that Schelandrc was directly acquainted with 
Shakespearian drama, but of this there i.s no direct proof, although 
he appears to have spent some time in England and to have seen 
James I. Tyr ei Sidon is reprinted in the 8th volume of the 
Ancien Thidtre f ran fats, Schelandre was also the author of a 
Stuartide (1611), and of Les Sept Excellents T ravaux de la penitence 
de Saint Pierre (1636). He pursued his militar)^ career to the 
end of his life, dying at Saumaz^nes in 1635 from wounds received 
in the German campaign of Louis d’tpemon, ('ordinal de la 
Valette. 

Sec Ch, Asselineau, Jean dc Schelandre (Pari.s, 1854). 

SCHELDT (Fr. Escaut, Flem. Schelde), a river rising near 
Catelet in France, entering Belgium near Bleharie.s in Hainaut, 
and flowing past Tournai, Oudenarde, Ghent and Termonde 
till it reache.s Antwerp. Some distance below Antwerp, in front 
of the island Beveland, where the river divides into two channels, 
respectively north and south of the island, both banks belong 
to Holland. Of the two channels named, the southern, which 
reaches the .sea at Flushing, is the more important and is used 
for ocean commerce. The Scheldt has a length of 250 m., ol 
which, by a skilful arrangement of locks, not less than 207 m. are 
navigable. The principal tributaries are the Lys and the Dcnder. 
By the treaty of Munster in 1648 the Dutch obtained the right 
to close the Scheldt to navigation, and they clung tenaciously 
to it for over two centuries. In 1839 on the final clissolution of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, Holland gave definite form 
to this right by fixing the toll, and by obtaining the assent of the 
powers to the arrangement which fettered th^ trade of Antwerp, 
in 1863 after long negotiations Belgium bought up this right — 
each of the powers interested in the trade contributing its quota — 
and the navigation of the Scheldt was then declared Iree. 

SCHEUBR, JEAN AUGUSTE UUUC (1819-1890), Belgian 
philologist, was born at Ebnat, Switzerland, in 1819. His 
father, a German, was chaplain to King Leopold 1 . of Belgium, 
and Jean Scheler, after studying at Bunn and Munich, became 
King’s librarian and profcs.sor at the Brussels Fr(*e DnivcTsity. 
His investigations in Romance philolog}^ earned him a wide 
reputation. He died at Ixelles, Belgium, in 1890. 

The most important of his numerous philological works arc : 
Mdmoire sur la con'jugaison frangaisc considMc sous le rapport 
Hymologique (Brussels, 1847), Lhctionnairc d'ctymologie franiaise 
d’aprf-s les rHultats de la science moderne (Bru.ssels, jS(>2), Etude sur 
la transformation frangatse des mots latins ((rhent, 18(^9). He also 
edited the fourth edition of Dicz's Etynwlvgisches Worterbuch dev 
romanischcn Spraihev (Bonn, 1878), and completed Grandgagnage's 
IHctionnaire Hymologique de la langue wallonnc (l.ouvain, 1880). 
He also published several critical editions of middle ages texts, 
including one of Les Poesies de Froissart (Brussels, 1870-1872), and 
a monograph Sur le si'jour de I'apdtre saint Pierre d Hume (Brussels, 
1845), which was translated into German and English. 

SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH VON (1775^ 
1854), German philosopher, was born on the 27tli of January 
1775 at Leonberg, a small town of Wiirttembcrg. He was 
educated at the cloister school of Bebenhausen, near Tubingen, 
where his father, an able Orientalist, was chaplain and professor, 
and at the theological seminary at Tubingen, which he was 
specially allowed to enter when he was three years under the 
prescribed age. Among his (elder) contemporaries were Hegel 
and Holderlin. In 1 792 he graduated in the philosophical faculty. 
In 1793 contributed to Paulus’s Memorabilien & ” Uber 

Mythus, historische St^en, und Philosopheme der altesten 
Welt ” ; and in 1795 his thesis for his theological degree was 
De Mar done PauUinarum epistolarum emendatore. Meanwhile 
a much more important influence had begun to operate on him, 
arising out of his study of Kant and Fichte. The Review 
of Aenesidemus and the tractate On ike Notion of Wissen- 
schaflslehre found in his mind most fruitful soil. With character- 
istic zeal and impetuosity Schelling had no sooner grasped the 
leading ideas of Fichte’s amended form of the critical philosophy 
thanheput together his impressions of it in his Vber dieMbglichketl 
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einer Form der Philosophte itberhaupi (1794). There was nothing 
original in the treatment, but it showed such power of appreciat- 
ing the new ideas of the Fichtean method tliat it was hailed 
with cordial recognition by Fichte himself, and gave the author 
immediately a place in popular estimation as in the foremost 
rank of existing philosophical writers. The more elaborate work, 
Vom Ich als Prnicip der Philosophie, oder uber das Unbcdtngte 
?m menschlichen Wtssen (1795), which, still remaining within 
the limits of the Fichtean idealism, however, exhibits unmistak- 
able traces of a tendency to give the Fichtean method a more 
objective application, and to amalgamate with it Spinoza’s 
more realistic view of things. 

After two years as tutor to two youths of noble family, Schelling 
was called as extraordinary professor of philosophy to Jena 
in midsummer 1798. He had already contributed articles and 
reviews to the Journal of Fichte and Nietliammer, and had 
thrown himself with all his native impetuosity into the study 
of physical and medical science. From 1796 date the Brieje 
uber Dogmatisms mid Kriticismus, an admirably written 
critique of the ultimate issues of the Kantian system ; from 
1797 the essay entitled Neue Dedudiott des N aiurreehts, which 
to some extent anticipated f'ichte s treatment in the Grundlage 
des Nalurrechis, published in 1796, but not before Schelling ‘s 
essay had been received by the editors of the JournaL^ His 
studies of physical science bore rapid fruit in the Ideen zu einer 
Philos phie der Nalur (1797), and the treatise V on der W eltseelc 
(1798). 

'rhe philosophical renown of Jena reached its culminating 
point during the years (1798- 1803) of Schelling s residence 
there. His intellectual sympathies united him clo.sely with 
some of the most active literary tendencies of the time. With 
(jocthe, who viewed with interest and appreciation the poetical 
fashion ol treating fact characteristic of the Naturphilosophiey 
he continued on excellent terms, while on the other hand he was 
repelled by Schiller’s less expansive disposition, and failed alto- 
gether to understand the lofty ethical idealism that animated his 
work. He (juic kly became the acknowledged leader of the 
Romantic school whose impetuous litterateurs had begun to 
tire of the cold abstractions of P'ichte. In Schelling, essentially 
a self-conscious genius, ciiger and rash, yet with undeniable 
power, they hailed a personality of the true Romantic type. 
\A'ith August Wilhelm Schlegel and his gifted wife Caroline, 
herself the embodiment of the Romantic spirit, Schelling 's 
relations were ol the most intimate kind, and a marriage between 
Schelling and ('aroline’s young daughter, Auguste Bohmer, 
was vaguely contemplated by both. Auguste’s death in 1800 
(due partly to Schelling ’s rash confidence in his medical know- 
ledge) drew Schelling and Caroline together, and Schlegel having 
removed to Berlin, a divorce was, apparently with his consent, 
arranged. On the 2nd of June 1803 Schelling and Caroline 
were married, and with the marriage Schelling ’s life at Jena 
came to an end. It was full time, for Schelling ’s undoubtedly 
overweening self-confidence had involved him in a series of 
disputes and quarrels at Jena, the details of which are important 
only as illustrations of the evil qualities in Schelling’s nature 
which deface much of his philosophic work. 

From September 1803 until April 1806 Schelling was professor 
at the new university of Wurzburg. This period was marked 
by considerable changes in his views and by the final breach on 
the one hand with Fichte and on the other hand with Hegel. In 
Wurzburg Schelling had had many enemies. He embroiled himself 
with his colleagues and also with the government. In Munich, 
to which he removed in 1806, he found a quiet residence. A 
position as state official, at first as associate of the academy 
of sciences and secretary of the academy of arts, afterwards 
as secretary of the philosophical section of the academy of 
sciences, gave him ease and leisure. Without resigning his 
official position he lectured for a short time at Stuttgart, and 

^ The reviews of current philosophical literature were afterwards 
collected, and edited under the title “ AbhandJungen zur Kriauterung 
des Idealismus der Wisscnschaftslehre " in Schelling's Philos. 
Schriften, vol. i. (1809). 
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during seven years at Erlangen (1820-1827). Caroline 

died, and three years later Schelling married one of her closest 
friends, Pauline Cotter, in whom he found a faithful companion. 

During the long stay at Munich (1806-1841) Schelling's 
literary activity seemed gradually to come to a standstill. 
The “ Aphorisms on Naturphilosophic ” contained in the 
Jahrbucher der Median als \V issenschaft (iSoty- 1808) are for the 
most part extracts from th(' \\'urzburg lectures ; and the Denkmal 
der Sehrifi von den gbttltcheu Dingen des Herrn Jacobi was 
drawn forth by the special incident of Jacobi’s work. The only 
writing of significance is the “ Philosophischc Untersuchungen 
liber das Wesen der menschlichen h'reiheit,” which appeared 
in the Philosophische Schriften, vol. i. (1809), and which carrii s 
out, wdth increasing tendency to mysticism, the thoughts of 
the previous work. Philosophic und Religion. In 1815 appeared 
the tract tJber die Gotlheiten zu Samolhrake, ostensibl)- a portion 
of a great work, Die Wcltalter, frec|uently announced as ready for 
publication, of which no great part was ever WTitten. Probably 
it was the overpowering strength and influence of the Hegelian 
system that constrained Schelling to so long a silence, for it 
was only in 1834, after the death of Hegel, that, in a prelace to 
a translation by H. Beckers of a work by Cousin, he gave public- 
utterance to the antagonism in which he stood to the Hegelian 
and to his own earlier conceptions of philosophy. The antagon- 
ism certainly was not then a new fact ; the Erlangen lectures on 
the history ol philosophy {Sdmmi. Werke, x. 124-] 25) of 1822 
express the same in a pointed fashion, and Schelling had already 
begun the treatment of mythology and religion which in his vii'w^ 
constituted the true positive complement to the negative of 
logical or speculative philosophy. Public attention was power- 
fully attracted by these laguc hints of a new system which 
promised something more positive, as regards religion in parti- 
cular, than the apparent results of Hegel’s teaching. For the 
appearance of the critical writings of Strauss, Feuerbach and 
Bauer, and the evident disunion in the Hegelian s('hool itself 
had alienated the .sympathies of many from the then dominant 
philosophy. In Berlin particularly, the headquarters of the 
Hegelians, the desire found expression to obtain officially from 
Schelling a treatment of the new system which he was understood 
to have in reserve. The realization of the desire did not come 
about till 1841, when the appointment of Schelling as Prussian 
privy councillor and member of the Berlin Academy, gave him 
the right, a right he was requested to exercise, to deliver lectures 
in the university. The opening lecture of his course was listened 
to by a large and appreciative audience. The enmity of his old 
foe, H. E. G. Paulus, shariiened by Schelling’s apparent success, 
led to the surreptitious iniblicution of a verbatim report of the 
lectures on the philosophy of revelation, and, as Schelling did 
not succeed in obtaining legal condemnation and suppression of 
this piracy, he in 1845 ceased the delivery ol any public courses. 
No authentic information as to the nature of the ntw positive 
philosophy was obtained till after his death (at Bad Rogaz, on the 
20th of August 1854), when his sons began the issue of his 
collected writings with the four volumes of Berlin lectures : 
vol. i. Introduction to the Philosophy of Mythology (1856); ii. 
Philosophy of Mythology (1857); hi. and iv. Philosophy of 
Revelation (1858). 

Philosophy.— Whatever judgment one may form of the total worth 
of Schelling a.s a philosopher, liis place in the history of that jrr portani 
movement called generally German pliilosophy i.s unmistakable and 
a.ssnrcd. It happened to him, as he himself cfaimecl, to turn a jmge 
in the history of thought, and one cannot ignore the actual advance 
upon his predecessor achieved by liim or the brilliant fertility of 
the genius by which that achievement was accomplished. On the 
other hand he nowhere succeeds in attaining to a complete .scientific 
system. His philosophical writings are the successive manifestations 
of a restless nighly endowed .spirit, striving unsucce.ssfully after a 
solution of its own problems. Such unity as tliey pos.sess is a unity 
of tendency and endeavour ; in .some respects the final form they 
assumed is the least satisfactory. Hence it has come about that 
ScheUin^ remains for the jihiloUwphic student but a moment of 
historical value in the development of thought, and that his works 
have for the most part ceased now to have more tlian historic 
interest. 

It is not unfair to connect the apparent failings of Schelling's 
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pliilosophizing with the very nature of the thinker and with the 
lijstorical accidents of lus career. In his eariy writings, for example, 
more particularly those making up Nalurphilostophie, one finds in 
painful abundance the evidences of hastily acquired knowledge, 
impatience of the hard laliour of minute thought, over-confidence 
m the force of individual genius, and desire instantaneously to 
jjresent even in crudest fashion the newest idea that has dawmed 
upon the thinker. Schelhng was prematurely thrust into the 
jiosilion of a foremost productive thinker ; and when the lengthened 
penofl of quiet meditation w’as at last forced upon him there un- 
fortunately lay before him a system which acliieved what had dimly 
been involved in his ardent and impetuous desires. It is not possible 
to acquit Schelling of a certain aisingenuousness in regard to the 
Hegelian pliilosofihy ; and if we claim for him perfect disinterested- 
ness of view we must accuse him of deficient insight. 

At all stages of his thought he called to his aid the forms of some 
other system. Thus Fichtc, Spinoza, Jakob Boehme and the 
Mystics, and finally, the great Greek thinkers with their Neoplatonic, 
Gnostic, and Scholastic commentators, give respectively colouring 
to particular works. But Schelling <lid not merely borrow, he had 
genuine philosophic spirit anrl no small measure of philosophic 
insight, and under all the differences of exposition wluch seem to 
constitute so many diflering systems, there is one and the same 
philosophic effort and spirit. But what Schelhng did want was 
i>ower to work out his ideas methodically. Hence he could only find 
expression for himself in forms of this or that earlier philosophy, 
and hence too the frequent formlessness of his own thought, the 
tendency to relapse inlt) mere impatient despair of ever finding an 
adequate vehicle for transmitting thought. It is lair in dealing 
with Schelling 's development to take into account the indications 
of his own opinion regarding its more significant momenta. In lus 
own view the turning points seem to have been — (i) the transition 
from Fichte's method to the more objective conception of nature — 
the advance, in other words, to Katur philosophic ; (2) the definite 
iormulation of that which implicitly, as Schelling claims, was in- 
volved in the ide^i of N cUurphilosophie , viz. the thought of the 
identical, indifferent, absolute substratum of lioth nature and spirit, 
the advance to Ideniitdtsphilosophic ; {3) the oppe^sition of negative 
and positive philosophy, an opposition which is the theme of the 
Berlin lectures, though its germs may be traced back to 1804. 
Only what falls under the first and second of the divisions so indicated 
can be said to liavc discharged a function in developing philosophy ; 
only so much constitutes Schclhng's philosophy proper. 

I . Naturphilosophie. — The Fichteun method had striven to exhibit 
the whole structure of reality as the necessary implication of self- 
consciousness. The fundamental features of knowledge, whether 
as activity or as sum of apprehended fact, and of conduct liad been 
deduced as elements necessary in the attainment of self-conscious- 
ness. Fichtcan idealism therefore at once stood out negatively, as 
abolishing the dogmatic conception of the two real worlds, subject 
and object, by whose interaction cognition and practice arise, and as 
amending the critical idea which retained with <]angerous caution 
too many fragments of dogmatism ; positively, as insisting on the 
unity of philosophical interpretation and as supplying a key to the 
form or method by which a completed philosophic system might be 
constructed. But the Fichtean teaching appeared on the one hand 
to identify loo closely the ultimate ground of the universe of rational 
conception with the finite, individual spirit, and on the other hand 
to endanger the reality of the world of nature by regarding it too 
much after the fashion of subjective idealism, as mere moment, 
though necessitated, in the existence of the finite thinking mind. 
It was almost a natural consequence tliat Fichte never succeeded 
in amalgamating with his own system the aesthetic view of nature 
to wliich the Kritik of Judgment had pointed as an essential com- 
ponent in any complete philosophy. 

From Fichte's position SchclUng started. From Fichte he derived 
the ideal of a completed whole of philosophic conception and also 
the formal method to which for the most part he continued true. 
The earliest writings tended gradually towards the first important 
advance. Nature must not lx* conceived as merely abstract limit 
to the infinite striving of spirit, as a mere series of necessary thoughts 
for mind. It must be that and more than that. It must have reality 
for itself, a reality which stands in no conflict with its ideal character, 
a reality the inner structure of which is ideal, a reality the root and 
spring of which is spirit. Nature as the sum of that which is ob- 
jective, intelligence as the complex of all the activities making up 
self-consciousncBB, appear thus as equally real, as alike exhibiting 
ideal structure, as parallel with one another. The philosophy of 
nature and transcendental pliilosophy are the two complementary 
portions of philosophy as a whole. 

Animated with this new conception Schelling made his hurried 
rush to Naturphilosophie, and with the aid of Kant and of frag- 
mentary knowledge of contemporary scientific movements, threw 
off in quick succession the Jdeen, the Weltseelc, and the Ersier 
Eniwurf. Naturphilosophie has had scant mercy at the hands of 
modern science. Schelling had neither the strength of thinking nor 
the acquired knowledge necessary to hold the balance between the 
attract treatment of cosmological notions and the concrete re- 
searches of special science. His efforts after a construction of natural 
reality arc bad in themselves, and ga^’C rise to wearisome and useless 


physical speculation. Yet it would be unjust to ignore the many 
brilliant and sometimes valuable thoughts that arc scattered through- 
out the writings on N aturi>hilosoph%e—th.ovich\s to which Schelling 
himself is but too frequently untrue. Regarded merely as a criticism 
of the notions with wliich scientific interpretation proceeds, these 
writings have still importance and might liave achieved more had 
they been untainted by the tendency to hasty, ill-considered, a priori 
anticipations of nature. 

Nature, as having reality for itself, forms one completed whole. 
Its manifoldness is not then to be taken as excluding its funda- 
mental unity ; the divisions wliich our ordinary perception and 
fought introduce into it liave not absolute vahdity, but are to be 
interpreted as the outcome of the single formative energy or complex 
of forc^ which is the inner aspect, the soul of nature. This we arc in 
a position to apprehend and constructively to exliibit to ourselves 
in the successive forms wluch its development assumes, for it is the 
same spirit, though unconscious, of wliich wc become aw'are in self- 
consciousness. It is the realization of spirit. Nor is the variety of 
its forms imposed uixin it from without ; there is neither external 
teleology in nature, nor mechanism in the narrower sense. Nature 
IS a whole and forms itself ; within its range we are to look for no 
other than natural exjilanations. The function of N aturphilusuphie 
IS to exhibit the ideal as springing from the real, not to deduce the 
real from the ideal. I'he incc.ssant change which experience brings 
before us, taken in conjunction with the thought of unity in pro- 
ductive force of nature, leads to the all-important concej>tion of the 
duahty, the polar opposition through which nature expresses itself 
in its varied products. The dynamical senes of stages in nature, 
the forms in which the ideal structure of nature is realized, are 
matter, as the equilibnum of the fundamental exjiansive and con- 
tractive forces ; light, with its subordinate processes — magnetism, 
electricity, and chemical action ; organism, with its component 
phases of reproduction, irritability and sensibility.^ 

Ju.st as nature exhibits to us the series of dynamical stagt.‘S of 
processes by which spirit struggles towards consciousness of itself, 
so the world of intelligence and practice, the world of mind, exhibits 
the series of stages through which scll-consciousness with its inevit- 
able oppositions and reconciliations develops in its ideal form, 
llie theoretical side of inner nature in its successive gracles from 
sensation to the highest form of spirit, the abstracting reason which 
empliasizes the difference of subjective and objective, leaves an 
unsolved problem which receives satisfaction only in the jiractical, 
the individualizing activity. The practical, again, taken in con- 
junction with the theoretical, forces on the (juestion of the recon- 
ciliation between the free conscious organization of thought and the 
apparently necessitated and unconscious mechanism of the objective 
world. In the notion of a teleological connexion and in that which 
for spirit is its subjective expression, viz. art and genius, the sub- 
jective and objective find their point of union. 

2. Nature and spirit, N atur philosophic and Transcendental phi/o- 
sophie, thus stand as two relatively comjilete, but complementary 
parts of the whole. It w’as impossible for Schelling, the animating 
principle of w'hosc thought was ever the reconciliation of differences, 
not to take and to take speedily the step towards the conception of 
the uniting basis of wliich nature and spirit are manifestations, 
forms, or consequences. For this common basis, however, he did 
not succeed at fiT.st in finding any other than the merely negative 
ex]>ression of indifference. The identity, the absolute, which underlay 
all difference, all the relative, is to be charactenzed simply as neutrum, 
as absolute undifferentiated self-equivalcncc. It lay in the very 
nature of this thought that Siiinoza should now offer liimself to 
Schelling as the thinker whose form of presentation came nearest to 
his new iiroblem. The Darstellung meines Systems, and the more 
cxpandeci and more careful treatment contained in the lectures on 
System der gesammten Philosophic und der Naturphilosophie tnsbeson- 
dere given in Wurzburg, 1804 (published in the S&mmthche Werke, 
vol. vi. pp. 131-576), arc thoroughly Spinozistic in form, and to a 
large extent in substance. Tliey are not without value, indeed, as 
extended commentary on Spinoza. With all his efforts, Schelling 
docs not succeed in bringing his conceptions of nature and spirit 
into any vital connexion with the primal identity, the absolute 
indifference of reason. No true solution could be swliieved by resort 
to the mere absence of distinguishing, differencing feature. The 
absolute was left with no other function than that of removing all 
the difierences on which thought turns. The criticisms of Fichte, 
and more particularly of Hegel (in the “ Vorr^e " to the Phtino- 
menologie aes Geistes), point to the fatal defect in the conception of 
the absolute as mere featureless identity. 

3. Along tw'O distinct lines Schelling is to be found in all his 
later writings striving to amend the conception, to which he re- 
mained true, of absolute reason as the ultimate ground of reality. 
It was necessary, in the first place, to give to this absolute a char- 
acter, to make of it something more than empty sameness ; it was 
necessary, in the second place, to clear up in some way the relation 
in which the actuality or apparent actuality of nature and spirit 

* The briefest and best account in Schelling himself of Natur- 
philosophie is that contained in the Einleitunt m dem Ersier Eniwurf 
(.S.W'. lii ). A full and lucid statement of Naturphilosophie is that 
given by K. Fischer in his Gesch. d. n. Phil., vi. 433-692. 
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stood to the ultimate real. SchelUng had already (in the System 
der ges. Phil.) begun to endeavour after an amalgamation of the 
Spinozistic conception of substance with the Platonic view' of an 
ideal realm, and to find therein the means of enriching the bareness 
of absolute reason. In Bruno y and in Philos, u. Prhgton, the same 
thought finds expression. In tlic realm of ideas the absolute fintls 
itself, has its own nature over against itself as objective over against 
subjective, and thus is in the way of overcoming its abstractness, 
of becoming concrete. This conception of a rlifferencc, of an internal 
structure in the absolute, finds other and not less obscure expressions 
in the mystical contributions of the Menschhche Freiheit and in the 
scholastic speculations of the Berlin lectures on mythology. At 
the same time it connects itself with the second jiroblem, how to 
attain in conjunction with the abstract^ rational character of the 
absolute an exjilanation of actuality. Things— nature and .spirit — 
have an actual being. They exist not merely as logical conseijiience 
or development of i^e absolute, but have a stubbornness of being in 
them, an antagonistic feature which in all times philosophers have 
been driven to recognize, and which they hav(‘ de.scribed in varied 
fashion. The actuality of things is a defection from the absolute, 
and their existence compels a reconsideration of our conception of 
(lod. There must be recognized in God as a completed ai'tuality, a 
dim, obscure ground or basis, which can only be described as not 
vet being, but a.s containing in itself the impulse to exteriiahzatioii, 
to existence. It is through this ground of Being in God Himself that 
we must find explanation of that independence which things assert 
over against (xod. And it is easy to see how from this position 
Schelling was led on to the further statements that not in the rational 
conception of God is an explanation of existence to be found, nay, 
that all rational conception extends but to the form, and touches 
not the real— that God is to be conceived as act, as will, as something 
over and abovi* the rational conception of the divine. Hence the 
stress laid on will as the realizing factor, in opposition to thought, a 
view through which Schelling connects himself with Schopenhauer 
and Von Hartmann, and on the ground of which he has been 
recognized by the latter as the reconciler of idealism and realism. 
Finally, then, there emerges the opposition of negative, i.e. merely 
rational jiliilosophy, and jiositivc, of which the content is the real 
evolution of the divine as it has taken place in fact and in history, 
and as it is recorded in the \’aned mythologies and religions of man- 
kind. Not much satisfaction can be felt with the exjiosition of 
either as it appears in the volumes of Berlin lectures. 

Schelling 's works were collected and published by his sons, in 
14 vols. (1856-1 8()i), The imlividual works ajipeared as follows : — 
Obey die Mbglichkcit etner Form der Philosophie uberhaupt (Tubingen, 
1794) ; Ideen zu einer Philosophic der Natur (Leipzig, 1797, cd. 
1805); Von der Weltseele (Hamburg, 1798, 3rd ed. 1809); Erster 
hniwurf eines System.<i der N aturphilosophtc (Jena, 17<^)) ; Kmleitung 
zu seinem Entwurf der Natur philosophic (ib. 1799) ; System des 
transcendentalen Idealismus (Tubingen, 1800) ; Bruno., oder Uber das 
gottliche und naturlUhe Prinzip der Dinge (Berlin, 1802, ed. 1843) ; 
Vorlesungcn uber die Methodc des akademischen Studiums (Tubingen, 
1803. ed. Braun, 1907) ; Vber das Verhdltniss der btldenden Kiinste 
zu der Natur (Munich, 1807); tlber die Gottheiten von Samothrake 
(Stuttgart, 1815). His Munich lectures were jiubhshed by A. Drews 
(Leipzig, 1902). For the life good materials arc to be found in the 
3 vohs,, Aus Schelling' s Leben in Brief en (3 vols., 1809-1870), in which 
a biographic sketch of the philosopher's early hfe is given by his 
son, and in J. Wailz, Karoline (2 vols., 1871). An interesting little 
work is Klaibcr, Hdlderlin, Hegel, u. Schelling in ihren schwdbischen 
Jugendjahren (1877). The biography in Kuno Fischer's Gesch. der 
neueren Philosophic, vol. vii. (3rd ecl.^ 1902) is complete and admirable. 
Sec further Schelling als Persdnlichkeit. Briefe, Reden, Aufsdtzc, 
ed. Otto Braun (1908), who also wrote Schellings geistige Wandlungen 
in den Jahren /Si)o-/<^/o (199b) ; Rosenkranz, .Schelling (1843) ; 
L. Noacit, Schelling und die Philosophie der Romantik {2 vols., 1859) ; 
G. A. C. Frantz, Schelling’s Positive Philosophic (3 vols., 1879-1880) ; 
Watson, Schelling' s Transcendental Idealism (1882) ; Groos, Die 
reine Vernunftwissenschaft. Systematische Darstellung von Schellings 
. . . Philosophie (1889) ; E. von Hartmann, Selling's philos. 
System (1897) ; Dclbos, De posteriore Schellingii philosophta quatenus 
Hegelianae doctrinae adversatur (1902) ; Koeber, Die Grundprinzipien 
der Schellingschen N aturphilo.^ophie (1882) ; G. Mehlis, Schellings 
Geschichtsphilosophie in den Jahren iygg~i804 (1907) ; H. Sueskind, 
Der Einffuss Schellings auf die Entwicklung von Schleiermachers 
System (1909). (R. Ad. ; J.M.M.) 

SCHELLING, KAROLINE (1763-1809), one of the most 
intellectual German women of her age, was bom at Gottingen 
on the 2nd of September 1763, the daughter of the orientalist 
Michaelis. She married, in 1784, a district medical officer, one 
Bohmer, in Clausthal in the Harz, and after his death, in 1788, 
returned to Gottingen. Here she entered into close relations 
to the poet Gottfried August Burger and the critic of the 
Romantic school, August Wilhelm Schlegel. In 1791 she took 
up her residence in Mainz, joined the famous society of the 
Clubbists (Klubbisien), and suffered a short period of imprison- 
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ment on account of her political opinions. In 1796 she married 
Schlegel, was divorced in 1803, and then became the wife of the 
philosopher Friedrich W^ilhelm Joseph von Schelling. She died 
at Maulbronn on the 7th of September 1809. Karoline Schelling 
played a considerable role in the intellectual mo\’ement ol her 
time, and is especially remarkable for the assistance she afforded 
Schlegel in his translation of Shakespeare’s works. She published 
nothing, however, in her own name. 

See G. Waitz, Caroline . Bru fv an thre Geschwtsiet, cS:c. (2 vols., 
1871), and, by the same author, Caroline und ihre Freunde (1882) , 
further, J. Janssen, Eine Kultuulame und thre Freunde, Zcii und 
Lebenshilder (1885), and Mrs. A Sidgwick, Caroline Schlegel and her 
Friends (London, 1899). 

SCHEME (Lat. schema, Gr. figure, form, from the rooto-;^, 

seen in ex€tv, to ha^'e, hold, to be of such shape, form, &c.), in 
the mo.st general and common sense, a plan or design, especially 
of action with some definite purpose, often and more particularly 
in the derivatives “ to scheme,” ” schemer." “ scheming,” 
with a hostile or unfavourable notion of a plot or surreptitious 
plan, nr of a selfish project or enterprise. The original meaning, 
derived from the Med. Lat. translation figura, of is that 

of a diagram or figure to illustrate a mathematical proposition 
and the like, a map or plan, &c., thus used of an analysis, a tabular 
statement ; an epitome or .synopsis, a table or system of classifica- 
tion. In Kantian philosopliy, ” Schema ” is used of “ the product 
of the exercise of the transcendental imagination in giving 
generality to sense and particularity to thought,” and ” schemat- 
ism of the theory, in the Kantkin analysis of knowledge, of the 
use of the transcendental imagination as mediating between 
.sense and understanding” (Baldwin, Dtctwmry of Philosophy 
and Psychology, 1902, vol. ii.). 

SCHENECTADY, a city and the county-seal of Schenectady 
county, New York, U.S.A., about ifi m. N.W. of Albany, on the 
Mohawk river and the Erie Canal. Pop. (1890) 19,902 ; (1900) 
31,682, of whom 7169 were foreign - born ; (1910, census) 
72,826. Schenectady is served by the New York Central & 
Hudson river, and the Delaware & Hudson railways, and by 
interurban electric lines connecting with Albany, Troy, Saratoga, 
Amsterdam, Johnstown and Gloversvillc. The city has a fine 
situation about 230 ft. above the sea. It is a place of much 
historic interest, and has many examples of quaint Dutch colonial 
and early American architecture. There is an Indian monument 
on the site of the ” old fort.” Schenectady is the seat of Union 
College (undenominational), which grew out of the Schenectady 
Academy (1784), was chartered in 1795, and comprises the 
academic and engineering departments of Union University, 
the medical (1838), law (1851) and pharmacy (1881 ) departments 
of which are at Albany, where also is the Dudley Observatory 
(1852), which is under the control of the university. Schenectady 
is a manufacturing centre of growing importance ; here are the 
main works of the General Electric Company, manufacturers of 
electrical implements, apparatus, motors and supplies, and of the 
American Locomotive Company. 'I'ogether they give employ- 
ment to about 80% of the wage-earners of the city. Among 
other manufactures are hosiery and knit goods, overalls and 
suspenders, hardware, lumber, oils and varnishes, gasoline fire 
engines, mica insulators, agricultural implements, and wagons 
and carriages. The capital invested in manufacturing industries 
in 1905 was $22,050,746, and the value of the factory product was 
$33,084,431, an increase of 87*9 % since 1900. 

According to tradition Schenectady stands on the site of the 
chief village of the Mohawk Indians, and its name, of which 
there are many different spellings in early records, is probably of 
Indian origin ; on an early map (1665) it appears as Scanacthade. 
Arendt Van Corlaer, or Curler (d. 1667),^ while manager of the 
estates of his cousin, the patroon, Killian Van Rensselaer, visited 
the site in 1642, and in 1662, being dissatisfied with conditions 
on the Manor, he led a band of settlers here. Their allegiance 
was dire^y to the Dutch W est Ipdia Company, and they enjoyed 

^ Van Corlaer had emigrated to America about 1630 ; while 
manager of Renssclaerwyck he had earned the confidence of the 
Indians, among whom " Corlaer " became a generic term for the 
English governors, and especially the govemom of New York. 
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a greater degree of freedom, especially commercial freedom, 
than had been possible on the Manor. The land was purchased 
from the Mohawks. To each of the fifteen original proprietors, 
except Van Corlaer, who received a double portion, was assigned a 
village lot 200 ft. sq., a tract of bottom-land for farming purposes, 
a strip of woodland, and common pasture rights. Many of the 
early settlers were well-to-do and brought their slaves with them, 
and for many years the settlement was reputed the richest in 
the colony. It received a serious set-back in 1690, when on the 
9th of February a force of French and Indians surprised and 
burned tht; village, massacred sixty of the inhabitants and carried 
thirty into captivity. The village was rebuilt in the following 
year, and a military post was established. About 1700 there was 
a considerable influx of English settlers. In 1748 the French and 
Indians again descended on the region and killed many of the 
inhabitants of the outlying settlement at Beukendaal, 3 m. N.\y. 
of Schenectady. Schenectady became a chartered borough in 
1765 and a city in 1798. The first newspaper, the Gazette, was 
established in 1 799. For some years after the completion of the 
Erie Canal, SclienecUidy, which had formerly been an important 
depot of the Mohawk river boat trade to the westward, suffered 
a decline. 'I'he first two railways in the state made Schenectady 
their terminus, the Mohawk & Hudson opening to Albany in 
Septeml)er 1831 and the Saratoga & Schenectady in July 1832 , 
the original station of the Mohawk & Hudson is still standing. It 
was not, however, until its new manufacturing era began, about 
1880, that Schenectady’s modern growth and prosperity began. 

See Jonathan Pearson, A Historv of Schenectady Patent tn the 
Dutch and English 'limes (Albany, 1883) ; G. S. Roberts, Old 
Schenectady (Schenectady, 1904) ; and G, K. Howell and J. H. 
Munaell, History of the County of Schenectady (Albany, 1887). 

SCHENKEL, DANIEL (1813-1885), Swiss Prote.stant theo- 
logian, was bom at Dagerlen in the canton of Zurich on the 
2ist of December 1813. After studying at Basel and Gottingen 
he was successively pastor at Schaffhausen (1841), professor 
of theology at Ikiscl (1849); and at Heidelberg professor of 
theology (1851), director of the seminary and university preacher. 
At first inclined to conservatism, he afterwards became an 
exponent of the mediating theology ( VermtttelungsAheologie), 
and ultimately a liberal theologian iuid advanced critic. Asso- 
ciating himself with the “ German Protestant Union ” {Deutsche \ 
Protestanten-verein), he defended the community’s claim to 
autonomy, the cause of universal suffrage in the church and the 
riglits of the laity. From 1852 to 1859 he edited the Allgememe 
Kirchenzeitungf and from 1861 to 1872 the Allgemeine Kitchhche 
Zeiischriftj which he had founded in 1859, In 1867, with a view 
to popularizing the researches and results of the Liberal school, 
he undertook the editorship of a Bibel-Lexicun (5 vols., 1869- 
1875), a work which was so much in advance of its time that 
it is still useful. In his Das Wcsefi des Protestantismus aus den 
Quellen des Reformationszeitaltcr beleuchtet (3 vols. 1846-1851, 
2nd ed. 1862), he declares that Protestantism is a principle 
which is always living and active, and not something which was 
realized once and for all in the past. He contends that the task 
of his age was to struggle against the Catholic principle which had 
infected Protestant theology and the church. In his Christliche 
Dogmatik (2 vols., 1858-1859) he argues that the record of 
revelation is human and was historically conditioned : it can 
never be absolutely perfect ; and that inspiration, though 
originating directly with God, is continued through human 
instrumentality. His Charakterhtld Jesu (1864, 4th ed. 1873; 
Engl, trans. from 3rd ed., 1869), which appeared almost siinul- 
taneously with D. Strauss’s Leben Jesu, met with fierce opposition. 
The work is considered too subjective and fanciful, the great 
fault of the author being that he lacks the impartiality of objec- 
tive historical insight. Yet, as Pfleiderer says, the work “ is 
full of a passionate enthusiasm for the character of Jesus.* 
The author rejects all the miracles except those of healing, 
and these he explains psychologically. His main purpose was 
to modernize and reinterpret Christianity ; he says in the 
preface to the third edition of the book : “I have written it 
solely in the service of evangelical truth, to win to the truth 


those especially who have been most unhappily alienated from 
the church and its interests, in a great measure through the fault 
of a reactionary party, blinded by hierarchical aims.” Schenkel 
died on the i8th of May 1885. 

Other works : — Friedrich Schleiermacher. Etn Lebens- und Cha- 
rakterbtld (1808): Chnstentum und Kirche (2 vols., 1807-1872); 
Die Grundlehren des Chrtstentums aus dem Bewusstsein des Glaubens 
dargestellt (1877) ; and Das Chnstushild der Apostel und der nach- 
apostolischen Zeit (1879). See Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie, Otto 
Pfleiderer, Development of Theology (1891)) ; and F. Lichtenberger , 
History of German 1 heoiogy (1889). (M. A. C.) 

SCHERER, EDMOND HENRI ADOLPHE (1815-1889), French 
theologian, critic and politician, was born in Paris on the 8tli 
of April 1815. After a course of legal studies he spent several 
years in thtxilogical study at Strassburg, where he graduated 
doctor in theolog)^ in 1843, and was ordained. In 1843 he was 
appointed to a professorship in the lieolc Evang^licjuc at Geneva, 
but the development of his opinions in favour of the Liberal move- 
ment in Protestant theology led to his resigning the post six 
years later. He founded the Anti-Jesnite, afterwards the 
Reformation au XI sieclcj in which he ad\ ocated the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State ; but be gradually abandoned 
Protestant doctrine. In thought he became a pronounced 
Hegelian. Eventually he settled in Paris, where he at once 
attracted attention by brilliant literary criticisms, at first 
chiefly on great foreign writers, contributed to the Revue des 
deux mondes. He was elected municipal councillor at Versailles 
in 1870, deputy to the National Assembly for the department 
of Seine-et-Oise in 1871 and senator in 1875. He supported 
the Republican party. Towards the end of his life he devoted 
him.self mainly to literary and general criticism, and was for many 
years one of the ablest contributors to Le Temps. He was a 
frequent visitor to England, and took a lively interest in English 
politics and literature. He died at Versailles on the 16th of 
March 1889. 

His chief works are: Dogmatique de I'Eghse riformie (1843). De 
PHat actucl de risghse ri’formde en France (1844), Esqmsse d‘une 
thhme de riigltse chrdtienne (1843), La Critique et la foi (1830). 
Alexandre Vinet (185^), Lettres d mon curt- (1833), Etudei> critiques 
sur la lUtirature contemporaine (18O3-J889), Etudes cntnjues de 
Utt^rature (1870), Diderot (1880), La JMmocratie et la France (1883), 
ktudes sur la litUrature au XV UP sidcle (1891). 

A memoir of him, by V. C. O. Grtard, appeared in 1890. See alsi* 
an article by Professor E. Lowdeu m the Fortnightly Review (Ajiril 
1889). 

SCHERER, WILHELM (1841-1886), German philologist and 
historian of literature, was born at Schonborn in Lower Austria 
on the 26th of April 1841. He was educated at the academic 
gymnasium at Vienna and afterwards at the university, where he 
was the favourite pupil of the di.stinguished Germanist, Karl 
Viktor Mullenhoff (1818 1884). Having taken the degree ol 
doctor philusophtae, he became Privatdozent for German language 
and literature in 1864. In 1868 he was appointed ordinary 
professor, and in 1872 receiv'ed a call in a like capacity to Strass- 
burg, and in 1877 to Berlin, where in 1884 he was made member 
of the Academy of Sciences. He died at Berlin on the 6th of 


August 1886. ' . 

Scherer's hterary activity falls into three categories : m Vienna 
he was the philologist, at Strassburg the professor of Uterature and 
in Berhn the author. His earhest work was a biography of the great 
philologist Jakob Grimm (18O5, 2nd ed. 1885) ; he next, in con- 
junction with his former teacher Mullenhoff, pubhshed Denkmaler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem d. bis 12. Jahrhundert ( 186 ^ 4 , 
3rd ed. 1892). His first great work was, however, Zur Geschtchie 
der deutschen Sprache (Berlin, 1808 ; 3rd ed., 1890), being a history 
of the German language with esp<*cial reference to phonebc laws. 
He contributed the section on Alsatian htcraturc to O Lorenz s 
Geschichte des Elsasses (1871. 3rd ed. i88(.). OthcT important 
works arc Geistlicke Poeten der deutschen haiserzeit (Strassburg. 
1874-1873) ; Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung im u. und 12. 
Jahrhundert (1873) ; and Vortrdge und AufsdUe Geschichte des 
eeistigen Lebens in Deutschland und Osterreich (1874). Scherers 
best-Lown wor'k is his history of German hterature Gwr/ncAfr 
deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1883 ; lothed., 1905 ; English translation 
by Mrs F. C. Conybeare, 1883 : new ed., i^)- This work is dis- 
tinguisheci by the clearness with which details arc co-ordinated with 
a ireneral and comprehensive survey of German htcrature from the 
beginning to the d^ath of Goethe. Besides mMy other philological 
treatises, Scherer wrote largely on Goethe {Aus GoeOus hrUksnt, 
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1879 ; Aufsdtte iHbw Goethe, 1886), and took an active part in the 
foundation of the Goethe archives at Weimar. A small treatise on 
Poetik, a biography of Karl Miillenhofi, and two volumes of Kleine 
Schriften were published after his death. 

See V. Basch, Wtlhelm Scherer et la phtlologie allemande (Paris, 
1889), and the article by Eduard Schroder in Allgemexne deutsche 
Biographie. 

SCHERR, JOHANNES (1817-1886), German man of letters and 
novelist, was bom at Hohenrechberg in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg on the 3rd of October 1817. After studying philosophy and 
history at the university of Tubingen (1837-1840), he liecame 
master in a school conducted by his brother Thomas in Winter- 
thur. In 1843 he removed to Stuttgart, and, entering the political 
arena with a pamphlet Wurtiemberg im Jahr 1S4J, was elected in 
1848 a member of the Wiirttemberg House of Deputies ; becuimc 
leader of the democratic party in south Germany and, in con- 
sequence of his agitation for parliamentary reform in 1849, was 
obliged to take refuge in Switzerland to avoid arrest. Con- 
demned in contumaciam to fifteen years’ hard labour, he estab- 
lished himself in Zurich as Pnvaidnzeni in 1850, but removed in 
1852 to Winterthur. In i860 he was appointed profes.sor of 
history and Helvetian literature at the Polytechnicum in Zurich, 
in which city he died on the 21st of Novemlier 1886. 

Scherr wjis a voluminous writer in the field of historical investiga- 
tion into the civilization, literature, and manners and customs of 
his country. His works liave largely a political bias, but are 
characterized by clearness of exposition and careful re.search. 
Noteworthy among his books are the following : (teschichte der 
deutschen KuUur und Sitle (1852-1853, new ed. 1897) ; Schiller 
und seme Zeit (1859, new ed. 187(1) ; Geschxchte d^r deutschen 
Frauenwelt (i8()0, /jth ed. 1879) ; Allgemeine Geschichte der Ltteratur 
(1851, 9th ed. 1895 t89()) : Geschichte der enghschen Ltteratur 
(1854, 2nd ed. 1883) , lilucher, seine Zeit und. setn Leben (r8()2, 
4tli ed. 1887). Scherr aLso wrote the humorous Sommertagebuch 
des weiland Dr Gastrosophiae , jeremia Sauerampfer (1873) ; as a 
novelist he published the historical novels. Schiller ( 185(1), and 
Michel, Geschichte eines Deutschen unsercr Zext (1858) which have 
passed through several editions. 

With the exception of some of his stories [LJ cycellenhuch, 10 vols. 
1 873-1877) Scherr's works have not appeared in a collect<xl edition. 

SCHERZO (Italian for “ a joke ”), in music, the name given 
to a quick movement evolved from the minuet and used in the 
position thereof in the sonata forms. The term is occasionally 
applied otherwise, as a mere character name. Haydn first used 
it for a middle movement quicker than a minuet, in the compara- 
tively early set of six quartets known sometimes (for that reason) 
as GLi Scherzif and sometimes as the Russian quartets (Op. 33). 
He never used the term again, though his later minuets, especially 
those in the Salomon symphonies, and the last completed 
quartets (Op. 77), are in a very rapid tempo and on a larger 
scale than any of the earlier scherzos of Beethoven. Haydn 
wished to see the minuet made more worthy of its position in 
large sonata works ; but he did not live to appreciate (though 
he might possibly have heard) the great scherzos of his pupil 
Beethoven, which brought the element of the sublime into what 
may be generically termed the dance movement of the sonata 
style. 

With rare exceptions Beethoven not only retained the dance 
character in lively middle movements, but accentuated it to 
the utmost in terms of what we have elsewhere called “ dramatic 
as distinguished from “ decorative ” music. He took those 
features of minuet form and style which most contrast the 
minuet with the larger and more highly organized movements, 
and he devised a form that emphasized them as they have never 
been emphasized before or since. The distinctive external 
feature in the minuet and trio is the combination of melodic 
binary forms with an exact da capo of the minuet after the 
trio ; no other movement in the sonata admitting of so purely 
decorative a symmetry. The form of Beethoven’s typical 
scherzo purposely exaggerates this feature. Mozart had 
frequently enriched minuets by giving them two or even three 
trios, with the minuet da capo after each. Beethoven does not 
do this ; for, the general structure and texture of his scherzos 
being more continuous and highly organized, the variety of 
themes thereby produced would tend to give the form an elaborate 
rondo character which would not have differentiated it sufficiently 


from finales. But after Beethoven's mature scherzo has run 
through the stages of scherzo, trio and scherzo da capo, it goes 
through the same trio and da capo again ; and perhaps even 
tries to do so a third time, as if it could not find a way out, and 
is then playfully and abruptly stopped. 

This form lends itself to high-spirited humour, and differentiates 
the scherzo from the more highly organized movements by drama- 
tically emphasizing its formal and dancchke character. The earliest 
example is the seventh of the pianoforte Bagatelles (Op 33) where 
its “ round-and-round ** effect is realized with a mastery which 
alone suffices to dispose of Thayer's lielief that these bagatelles 
belong, m tlieir finished form, I0 Beethoven's boyhood.* As a 
rule Beethoven did not find the pianoforte a favourable instrument 
for lus characteristic sclierzo style ; and liis only other tyjiical 
examples for pianoforte are tlu‘ second nu)veniciits of the sonatas 
Op. 27, No. i,and Op. io() (in neither of which is the trio repeated) 
and ihe fifth of the Six Bagatelles Op. I2(). 

The scherzo of the JCroica symphony is too long for Beethoven 
to allow it to go twice round ; and that of th(‘ gth symphony is so 
enormous that the mam body of the scherzo is hke a conqilete first 
movement of a sonata, from which it diflers only in its comjiarativc 
uniformity of texture and its incessant onrush, which not even the 
startling measured pauses and tin; changt'S from 4-bar to 3-bar 
rliythm can really inlcrrupt. Beethoven directs as many repetitions 
of its sub-sections as possible, and his coda consists iif a most im- 

t iressive attempt to begin the trio again, dramatically cut short, 
m the 4th, (>lh and 7th .symphonies, the great pianoforte trio in 
B flat (Op. 97) and the string quartets in E flat (Op. 74), F minor 
(C)i>. 05) and C sharp minor (Op. 131), the round-and-round form is 
developed to the utmost, though in performance the necessary 
repetitions are too often omitted where Beethoven has only indicated 
them by a direction instead of writing them in full. The scherzo of 
the C minor symphony was originally meant to go twice round ; 
and a certain pair of superfluous bars, which causetl controversy for 
Uiirty years after Beethoven's death, were due simply to traces of the 
difference between the prtma volta and seennda volta being left in 
the score. 

Beethoven also used other types of (juick middle movement in the 
place of the scherzo. In one case, that of the second allegretto of 
the K flat trio (Op 70, No 2), the* round-and-round form is developed 
to the utmost in an exceedingly luscious and placid movement, 
very remote from the fiery humours of his typical scherzo style. 

Modem custom uses the name of scherzo as a mere technical 
term for quick middle movements, and in this sense we may 
speak of the second movement of Beethoven’s F major string 
quartet (Op. 59, No. i) as a unique example ; it being a very 
highly developed application of binary form with the utmost 
humour and unexpectedness of detail and style. It is possible 
that this gigantic movement, occurring in a work which was an 
e.special favourite of Mendelssohn’s, may have been the inspiring 
sojrce of the Mcndelssohnian scherzo which is one of the most 
distinctive new types of sonata movement since Beethoven, 
and is independent of the notion of an alternating trio, whether 
in the single or the round-and-round form. The scherzos in 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music, in the Scotch 
Symphony and in the string quartets in E minor and E flat 
major (Op. 44, Nos. 2 and 3) are splendid examples. Even 
Berlioz shows their influence at the height of his power, in the 
“ Queen Mab ” scherzo of his Romeo et Juliette. The round-and- 
round form has remained peculiar to Beethoven ; perhaps 
because with the modem scherzo it would be too long, and 
because it is easier nowadays to manage a scherzo with two trios. 

Of Brahms’s scherzos there are many distinct types. His 
largest, such as that of the trio Op. 8, are greatly influenced by 
Beethoven ; but there are several great quick movements in 
the usual form which are not called scherzos, and are as far 
from being jokes as is the third movement of Beethoven's F 
minor quartet. The third movement of Brahms’s fourth 
symphony is perhaps the most gigantic scherzo since Beethoven’s 
time. It lasts hardly seven minutes, but is a fully developed 
blend of rondo and first-movement forms, with a coda containing 
one of the greatest climaxes in symphonic art. 

Qiopin produced a new type of scherzo ; independent of the 
sonata, but still in the quick triple time (one beat in a bar) which 
is Beethoven’s typical scherzo rhythm. Chopin ’s form is traceable 

* The autograph date, 1783, talhes neither with the handwriting 
nor with the style, but it may well refer to the raw matenal. 
Beethoven sometimes kept back his ideas for thirty years before 
executing them. 
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to the classical of scherzo and trio, and the style is dramatic- 
ally capricious and romantic, but far too impressive to suggest 
humour. I’he same may 1 h; said of many classical scherzos, 
though Beethoven uses the title only where the humorous 
chiiriicter of the movement lies on the surface. Even then 
Beethoven’s only mature instances of the title (except in the 
form of scherzando as a mark of expression) are those of the 
Eroica symphony, the B flat trio Op. 97 and the B flat sonata 
Op. 106. It is, however, correct to call any energetic move- 
ment a scherzo when it occupies the position thereof in a sonata 
scheme. (L). F. T.) 

SCHETKY, JOHN CHRISTIAN (1778-1874), Scottish marine 
painter, descended from an old Transylvanian family, was born 
in Edinburgh on the nth of August 1778. lie studied art under 
Alexander Nasmyth, and after having travelled on the continent 
he settled in Oxford, and taught for six years as a drawing- 
master. In 1808 he obtained a po.st in the military college, 
Great Marlow, and three yeiirs later he was appointed profc.ssor 
of drawing in the naval college, Portsmouth, where he had ample 
opportunities for the study of his favourite marine subjects. 
From 1836 to 1855 he held a similar professorship in the military 
college, Addiscombe. To the Royal Academy exhibitions he 
contributed at intervals from 1805 to 1872, and he was represented 
at the Westminster H,all competition of 1847 hy ^ large oil- 
painting of the Ba.ttle of La Hogue. He was marine painter to 
George IV., William IV. and Queen Victoria. Among his 
published works are the illustrations to Lcjrd John Manners ’.s 
Cruise in Scotch Waters, and a volume of photographs from 
his pictures and drawings issued in 1867 under the title of 
V eterans of the Sea. One of his best works, the Loss of the Royal 
George,” painted in 1840, is in the National Gallery, London, and 
the United Service Club posses.ses another important marine 
subject from his brush. He died in London on the 28th of 
January 1874. A memoir by his daughter was published in 1877. 

His younger brother, John Alexander Sciietky (1785-1824), 
studied medicine in Edinburgh university and drawing in the 
Trustees’ Academy. As a milit^ surgeon he served with 
distinction under Lord Beresford in Portugal. He aintributed 
excellent works to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy and 
of the Water-Colour Society, and executed some of the illustra- 
tions in Sir W. Scott’s Provincial Antiquities. He died at Cape 
Coast Castle on the 5th of September 1824, when preparing 
to follow Mungo Park’s route of exploration. 

SCHEUCHZBR, JOHANN JAKOB (1672-1733), Swiss savant, 
was bom at Zurich on the 2nd of August 1672. The son of the 
senior town physician (or Archiater) of Zurich, he received his 
education in that place, and in 1692 went to the university of 
Altdorf near Nuremberg, being intended for the medical profession. 
Early in 1694 he took his degree of doctor in medicine at the 
university of Utrecht, and then returned to Altdorf to complete 
his mathematical studies. He went back to Zurich in 1696, 
and was made junior town physician (or Poliater), with the 
promise of the professorship of mathematics ; this he obtained 
in 1710, being promoted to the chair of physics, with the office 
of senior town physician, in January 1733, a few months before 
his death on the 23rd of June. 

His published wDrks (apart from numerous article.s) were estimated 
at thirty-four m number. His liistorical writings are mostly still 
in MS. The more important of his published writings relate either 
to his scientific oliservations (all branches) or to his journeys, in the 
course of which he collected materials for these scientific works. 
In the former category are liis Jieschreibung der Naturgeschichie 
des Schweitzerlandes (3 vols., Zurich, 1700-1708, the 3rd volume 
containing an account in German of his journey of 1705 ; a new 
edition of this book and, with important omissions, of his 1723 
work, was issued, in 2 vols., in 17^0, by J. G. Sulzer, under the title 
of Naturgeschichie des Schweitzerlandes sammt seinen Reisen Uber 
die schwettzerischen GebUree), and his Helvetiae htsioria naturalis 
Oder Naturkisiorie des Scnweitzerlandes (published in 3 vols., at 
Ziirifih, 1716-1718, and reissued in the same form in 1752, under the 
Gennan title just given). The first of tlie three pa^ of the last- 
named work deals with the Swiss mountains (summing up all that 
was then known about them, and serving as a link between Simler's 
work of 1574 and Gruner's of 1760), the second with the Swiss rivers, 
lakes and mineral baths, and the third with Swiss meteorology and 
geology. Scheuchzcr's works, as issued in 1746 and in 1752, formed 


(with Tschudi’s Chronicum Helvetxcum) one of the chief sources for 
Schiller's play of Wilhelm Tell (1804). In 1704 Scheuchzer was 
elected a F.K.S. ; he published many scientific notes and papers in 
the Philosophical Tfansactwns for 1706-1707, 1709 and 1727-1728. 
In the second category are his Itinera alptna tna (made in 1702- 
1704), which was published in London in 1708, and dedicated to the 
Royal Society, wliile the illustrating it were executed at the 

expemse of various fellows of the society, including the president. 
Sir Isaac Newton (w’hosc imprimatur appears on the title-page), Hans 
Sloaiie, Dean Aldrich, Huinfrcy Wanlcy, &c. The text is written in 
Latin, as is that of the definitive work describing his travels (with 
which i.s incorporated the 1708 volume) that appeared in 1723 at 
Leiden, in four quarto volumes, under the title oi Itinera per 
Helvetiae alptnas regioncs facta annis jyos-iyji. 'I'hcse journeys led 
Scheuchzer to almost every part of Switzerland, particularly its 
central and eastern districts. A prepos of liis visit (1705) to the 
Rhone glacier, he insijrts a full account of the other .Swiss glaciers, 
as far as they were then known, while in 1700, after mentioning 
certain wonders to bt‘ seen in the museum at Lucerne, he adds reports 
by men of good faitli who had .seen flragons in Switzerland. He 
doubts their existence, but illustrates the reports by fanciful repre- 
scntfitions of dragons, which have led some modern writers to 
depreciate his merits as a traveller and naturalist, for the belief in 
dragons was then wiikly spread. In 1712 he pulihshed a map of 
Switzerland in four sheet.s (.scale 1/290,000), of which the east jiortion 
(based on his jiersonal ohserx ations) is far the most accurate, though 
the map as a whole was the best map of Sw'itzerland till the end of 
the iHth century. At the end of his 1723 book he give.s a full list 
(covering 27 4to page.s) of his writings from 1O94 to 1721. 

See F. X. Hoehcrl, j . J. Scheuchzer^ der Begriinder d. phys. Geo- 
graphie d. Ilochgclnrges (Munich, 1901), a useful little pamphlet, 
conveniently summanzing Scheuchzcr's scientific views. 

(W. A. B. C.) 

SGHEVENINGEN, a fishing port and watering-place of Holland, 
on the North Sea, in the province of South Holland, about 2 m. 
N. of the Hague, with which it is connected by tramways. It is 
situated in the dunes at the extremity of the woods which 
separate it from the Hague. The development of Scheveningen 
as a fashionable seaside resort dates from modern time.s, but the 
fishing village is of ancient origin and once stood farther seaward. 
To prevent coast erosion a stone wall was built along the sea 
front in 1896-1900, and below this lies the fine sandy beach 
stretching for miles on either side. The first bathing establi.sh- 
ment here dates from 1818, and was also the first in Holland. 
Overlooking the sea from the top of the dunes on either side 
are villas, hotels and the pavilion (1826) belonging to the family 
of Prince von Wied. The costumes of the fishing community 
are picturesque, the men having silver buttons and wide trou.sers, 
the women wide skirts and brass helmets. There is a large 
harbour for the fishing fleet at the mouth of the liaguc- 
Scheveningen canal. Among the historical memories associated 
with Scheveningen are the defeat of the combined French and 
English fleets by Admiral de Ruyter in 1673, and the flight and 
subsequent return of William L, king of the Netherlands, in 1813, 
at the beginning and end of the French occupation. This is 
commemorated by an obelisk (1865), The town has a rapidly 
growing population of about 23,000. 

SCHIAPARELU, GIOVANNI VIRGINIO (1835-1910), Italian 
astronomer %nd senator of the kingdom of Italy, was born on 
the 14th of March 1835 at Savigliano in Piedmont. He entered 
Turin university in 1850, and graduated in 1854. Two years 
later he went to Berlin to study astronomy under Encke, and 
in 1859 was appointed assistant observer at Pulkova, a post 
which he resigned in i860 for a similar one at Brera, Milan. 
On the death of Francesco Carlini (b. 1783) in 1862, Schiaparelli 
succeeded to the directorship/ a position which he held until 
1900. He died at Milan on the 4th of July 1910. 

Schiaparelli was pnmarily an observer — his first discovery was of 
the asteroid Hesperia in i8(>i -but he had also considerable matlic- 
matical gifts, as is shown in his treatment of orbital motions, 
published in 1864, and in other papers. His great contribution to 
astronomy dates from 1866, when he showed that meteors or shooting 
stars traverse space in cometary orbits, and, in particular, that the 
orbits of the Perseids and Comet III., 1862, and of the Leomds and 
Comet L, 1866, were practical^ the same. These discoveries, sub- 
sequently amplified in his Le Stelle cadenti (1873) and in his JNorme 
per le osservazioni delle stelle cadenti dei bohdi (18^) gained for him the 
Lalande prize of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, in 1868, and the 
gold medal and foreign associateship of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1872. He next worked on the double stars, but his results 
have only b^n partially published. This labour was followed in 
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1877 by observations of the surface of Mars, whereon he detected, 
among other pecuhar characters, certain streaky markings or 
canaliy the nature and origin of which Is still controversial (see Mars). 
Mercury and Venus were also studied, and he concluded that these 
planets rotated on their axes in the same time as they revolved about 
tile sun ; but these views are questioned. He also discussed many 
other problems, such as stellar distribution, the extent of the uni- 
verse, &c., whiLst at Brcra. On his retirement he turned to the 
astronomy of the Hebrews and Babylonians ,* his earlier results are 
given in his L‘ .Istronomta nell’ antico Testaniento (1903). a work 
wliich has been translated into Enghsh and German, wliilst later 
ones are to be fouml in various journals, the last being in Scientia 
(1908). 

SCHIAVONE, the Italian name of the baskel-hilted sword 
of the 17th centur}', resembling what is erroneously called the 
“ claymore ” of modem Highland regiments. The “ schiavonc '' 
was the sword of the Slavonic guards {Schiaimii) of the doges 
of Venire, w^hence the name (see Sword). 

SCHIAVONETTI, LUIGI (1765-1810), Italian engraver, was 
horn at Bassano in Venetia on the isi of April 1765. After 
having studied art for several years he was employed by Testolini, 
an engraver ()f very indifferent abilities, to execute imitations 
of Bartolozzi’s works, which he passed off as his own. In 1790 
Testolini wiis invited by Bartolozzi to join him in England, and, 
it having be(‘n discovered that Schiavonetli, w'ho accompanied 
him, had executed the plates in ((uestion, he was employed 
by Bartolozzi and liccame an eminent engraver in both the 
line and the dot manner. iVmong his early works are four plates 
of subjects from the French Revolution, after Bcnazech. lie also 
produced a “ Mater Dolorosa ” after Vandyck, and Michelangelo \s 
cartoon of the Surprise of the Soldiers on the Banks of the Amo.” 
From 1805 to 1808 lie was engaged in etching Blake’s designs 
to Blair’s Grave, which, with a {Kirtrait of the artist engraved 
by Schiayonetti after T. Phillips, R.A., were published in 1808. 
The etching of Stothard’s ‘'Canterbury Pilgrims ” was one of his 
latest works, and on his death on the 7th of June 1810 the plate 
was taken up by his brother Niccolo, and finally completed by 
James Heath. 

SCHICHAU, FERDINAND (1814-1896), German engineer 
and shipbuilder, was bom at Elbing, where his father was a 
smith and ironworker, on the 30th of January 1814. He studied 
engineering at Berlin and then in England, and returning to 
Elbing in 1837 started works of his own, which from small begin- 
nings ^’ventually developed into an establishment employing 
some 8000 men. He began by making steam engines, hydraulic 
presses and industrial machinery, and, by concerning himself 
with canal work and river or coast improvement, came to the 
designing and constructidn of dredgers, in which he was the 
pioneer (1841), and finally to the building of .ship.s. 

His “ Boru.s.sia," in 1855, was the fir.st screw- vt’s.sel constructed 
in Geririany. Schichau began to specialize in building torpedo- 
boats and cl('stroyers (at first for the Ru.ssian government) at an 
early date, h’rom 187^ he had the co-operation of C arl H. Ziesc, 
who married liis daughter. Ziese introduced comj)ound engines into 
the first vessels built by Schichau for the German navy, the gun- 
boats “ Habicht ” and " Mbwe,” launched in 1879, and also designe<l 
in 1881 the lirst triple-expansion machinery constructed on the 
continent, supplying these engines to the torpedo-boats built by 
Schichau for the German navy in 188.4, the first of some 160 that 
by the year 1909 were provided for (rermany out of the Elbing 
yards. Torpedo-boats were also built for China, Austria and Italy. 
Meanwhile Elbing had become insufficient for the increased output 
demanded. In 1889 Schichau established a floating dock and re- 
pairing sliojis at Pillau, and soon afterwards, by arrangement with 
the government, started a large shipbuilding yard at Danzig, for 
the purpose of constructing the largest ships of war and for the 
mercantile marine. He died on the 23rd of January 1896: but 
Ziese carried on the work, and not only made the Danzig yard the 
chief cradle of the new German fleet, rivalling the finest English 
establishments, but also largely developed the equipment at ElWng. 
The Schichau works have made the name of their originator to rank 
with that of Krupp. 

SCHIEDAM, a town and river port of Holland, in the province 
of South Holland, on the Schie, near its confluence with the 
Maas, and a junction station 3 m. by rail and steam tramway 
W. of Rotterdam. Pop. (1905) 29,227. The public buildings of 
interest are the Groote or Janskerk, the old Roman Catholic 
church, the synagogue, the town-hall, the exchange, the concert- 
hall and a ruined casde. Schiedam is fagoous as the seat of a 
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great gin manufacture, which, carried on in more than three 
hundred distilleries, gives employment besides to malt-factories, 
cooperages and cork-cutting establishments, and supplies grain 
refuse enough to feed about 30,000 pigs, as well as sufficient 
veast to form an important article of export. Other industries 
include shipbuilding, glass-blowing and the manufacture of 
stearine candles. 

SCHIEFNER, FRANZ ANTON (1817-1879), Russian linguist, 
was bom at Reval, in Russia, on the i8th of July 1817. His 
father was a merchant who had emigrated from Bohemia. He 
was educated first at thi' Reval grammar school, matriculated 
at St Petersburg iia a law student in 1836, and subsequently 
devoted himself at Berlin, from 1840 to' 1842, exclusively to 
Eastern languages. On his return to Si Petersburg in 1843 he 
was employed in teaching the classics in the First Grammar 
School, and soon afterwards received a post in the Imperial 
Academy, where in 1852 the cultivation of the 'J'lhetan language 
and literature w^as assigned to him as his special function. 
Simultaneously he held from j86o to 1873 the profes.sorship of 
classical languages in the Roman Catholic theological seminary. 
From 1854 till his death he was an extraordinary member ol the 
Imperial Academy. He visited England three limes for piir]ioses 
of research— in 1863, 1867 and 1878. He died on the Hith ol 
November 1879. 

Schiefner made Ins mark in litfrary research in three directions. 
First, he contributed to the Memoirs and Bulletin ol the St Petersburg 
Acatlemy, and brought out independently a number of valuablt- 
artick's and larger i)ul>lications on the language and literature ol 
Tibet. H(‘ po.sscsscd also a remarkable acquaiiitanee with Mongolian, 
and when death overlook him had just finished a ri'vision of the Kew- 
Testament 111 that language with which the British and Foreign 
Bible Society hud entrusted him. I'urther, he was one ol the greatest 
authorities on the philology and ethnology ol the Finnic tribes 
He edited arul translated the great Finnic ejiic; Kalevala ; he arranged, 
completed and brought out in twelvt* volumes the literary remains 
of Alexander Castr6n, bearing on the languages of the Samoyedic 
tribes, the Koibal, Karagass, Tungusian, Buryat, Ustiak and Kotlic 
tongues, and prepared several valuable papers on Finnic mythology 
for Uie Imperial Academy. In the third place, lie madi* himself the 
exponent of investigations into the languages ol the Caucasus, which 
Ills lucid analyses placed within reach of Europi'an philologists. 
Thus he gave a lull analysis of the lush language, and in quick 
succession, from Baron I*. 1 ) .star's investigations, comj)rehensive 
papers on the Avvar, XTfle, Abkhasian, Tchetchenz, Kasi-Kumuk, 
Hurkanian and Kurinian languages. He had also ma.stered O.ssetic, 
and brought out a nnmhtir of translations from that language, 
several ol them accompanied fiy the original text. 

SCHILL, FERDINAND BAPT15TA VON (1776-1800), Prussian 
soldier, was born in Saxony. Entering the Prussian cavalry 
at the age of twelve, he was still a subaltern of dragoons when 
he was wounded at the liattle of Aucrstiidl. From that field 
he escaped to Kolberg, where he played a very prominent part 
in the celebrated siege of 1807, as the commander of a volunteer 
force of all arms. After the peace of Tilsit he was promoted 
major and given the command of a hussar regiment formed from 
his Kolberg men. Jn 1809 the political situation in Europe 
appeared to Schiil to favour an attempt to liberate his country 
from the French domination. l.«ading out his regiment from 
Berlin under pretext of manoeuvres, he raised the standard 
of revolt, and, joined by many officers and a company of light 
infantry, marched for the Elbe. At the village of Dodendorf 
(5th of May 1809) y- brush with the Magdeburg gafrison, 

but was soon driven northwards, where he hoped to find British 
support. The king of Prussia’s proclamations prevented the 
patriots from receiving any appreciable as.sistance, and w'ith 
little more than his original force Schiil was .surrounded by 5000 
Danish and Dutch troops in the neighbourhood of W i.smar. 
He escaped by hard fighting (action of Damgarten, 24th of May) 
to Stralsund, and attempted to put the crumbling fortifications 
in order. 'I’he Danes and Dutch .soon hemmed him in, and by 
sheer numbers overwhelmed the defenders (May 31). Schiil 
himself .was killed. Some parties escaped to Prussia, where 
the officers were tried by court-martial, cashiered and imprisoned. 
A few escaped to Swinemiinde, but the rest were either killed 
or taken. Handed over to the French, the soldiers were .sent 
to the galleys, and the eleven officers shot at Wesel on the i6th 
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of September. The body of Schill was buried at Stralsund, hb 
head sent to Leiden, where it remained until 1837. Monuments 
were erected at Brunswick, Stralsund and Wesel, and the 
1st Silesian L^^i^-Hussars have borne Schill’s name since 1889. 

See Hakcn, Ferdinand van Schtll (Leipzig, 1824) ; Borsch, Ferdi- 
nand von SchtlVs Zug und 1 od (Leii)zig, i860), and F. von Schill, ein 
Charakterhild (Potsdam, iSoo) ; Petnch, Pommer‘sche Lebensbtlder, 
vol. ii. (Stettin, 1884) ; Francke, Aus Stralsunds Franzdsenszeit 
(1890). 

SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON (1759- 
1805), German poet, dramatist and philosopher, was bom at 
Marbach on the Neckar, on the 10th of November 1759. His 
grandfather had been a baker in the village of Bittenfeld, near 
Wai bl ingen ; his father, Johann Kaspar (1723-1796), was an 
army-siirgeon, who had settled in Marbach and married the 
daughter of an innkeeper, Elisabeth Dorothea Kodweis (1732- 
1802). In 1757 Schiller's father again took service in the army 
and ultimately rose to the rank of captain. The vicbsitudes of his 
profession entailed a constant change of residence ; but at Lorch 
and at Ludwi^sburg, where the family was settled for longer 
periods, the child was able to receive a regular education. In 
1773 the duke Karl Eugen of Wurttemberg claimed young Schiller 
as a pupil of his military school at the “ Solitude ” near Ludwigs- 
burg, where, instead of his chosen subject of study, theology, 
he was obliged to devote himself to law. On the removal of the 
school in 1775 to Stuttgart, he was, however, allowed to exchange 
this subject for the more congenial study of medicine. The 
strict military discipline of the school lay heavily on Schiller, 
and intensified the spirit of rebellion, which, nurtured on Rousseau 
and the writers of the Sturm und Drang, burst out in tlie young 
poet’s first tragedy ; but such a school-life had for a poet of 
Schiller’s temperament advantages which he might not have 
known had he followed his own inclinations ; and it afforded 
him glimpses of court life invaluable for his later work as a 
dramatist. In 1776 some specimens of Schiller’s lyric poetry 
had appeared in a magazine, and in 1777-1778 he completed 
his drama, Die Rauher, which was read surreptitiously to an 
admiring circle of schoolmates. In 1780 he left the academy 
qualified to praetbe as a surgeon, and was at once appointed 
by tlie duke to an ill-paid post as doctor to a regiment garrisoned 
in Stuttgart. His discontent found vent in the passionate, 
unbalanced lyrics of this f)eriod. Meanwhile Die Rduber, which 
Schiller had been obliged to publish at his own expense, appeared 
in 1781 and made an impression on his contemporaries hardly 
less deep than Goethe’s Gbtz von Berlichingen, eight years before. 
The strength of this remarkable tragedy lay, not in its inflated 
tone or exaggerated characterization — the restricted horizon 
of Schiller’s school- life had given him little opportunity of 
knowing men and women — but in the sure dramatic instinct 
with which it is constructed and the directness with which it 
gives voice to the most pregnant ideas of the time. In this 
respect, Schiller’s Rduber is one of the most vital German dramas 
of the 1 8th century. In January 1782 it was performed in the 
Court and National Theatre of Mannheim, Schiller himself 
having stolen secretly away from Stuttgart in order to be present. 
The success encouraged him to begin a new tragedy, Die 
Versekwbrung des Fiesco tu Genua, and he edited a lyric 
Antitologie auf das Jahr 178^, to which he was himself the chief 
contributor. A second surreptitious visit to Mannheim came, 
however, to the ears of the duke, who was also irritated by a 
complaint from Switzerland about an uncomplimentary reference 
to Graubiinden in Die Rduber. He had Schiller put under a 
fortnight’s arrest, and forbade him to write any more 
" comedies ” or to hold intercourse with any one outside of 
Wurttemberg. Schiller, embittered enough by the uncongenial 
conditions of his Stuttgart life, resolved on flight, and took 
advantage of some court festivities in September 1782 to put 
his plan into execution. He hoped in the first instance for 
material support from the theatre in Mannheim, and its intendant, 
W. H. von Dalberg ; but nothing but rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments were in store for him. He did not even feel secure against 
extradition in Mannheim, and after several weeks spent mainly 
in the village of Oggersheim, where his third drama, Luise 


MiUerin, or, as it was subsequently renamed, Kabde und Liehe, 
was in great part written, he found a refuge at Bauerbach in 
Thuringia, in the house of Frau von Wolzogen, the mother of 
one of his former schoolmates. Here Luise MiUerin was finished 
and Don Carlos begun. In July 1783 Schiller received a definite 
appointment for a year as “ theatre poet ” in Mannheim, and 
here both Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe were performed in 1784. 
Neither play is as spontaneous or inspired as Die Rduber had 
been ; but both mark a steady advance in characterization 
and in the technical art of the playwright. Kabale und Liebe, 
especially, is an admirable example of that “ tragedy of common 
life ” which Lessing had introduced into Germany from England 
and which bulked so largely in the German literature of the later 
1 8th century. In this drama Schiller’s powers as a realistic 
portrayer of people and conditions familiar to him are seen 
to be.st advantage. Although Schiller failed to win an established 
position in Mannheim, he added to his literar>^ reputation by 
his address on Die Schaiibiihne als eine moralische Anstalt 
beirachtet (1784), and by the publication of the beginning of 
Don Carlos (in blank verse) in his journal. Die rheinische Thalia 
(1785). He had also the opportunity of reading the first act of 
the new tragedy before the duke of Weimar at Darmstadt in 
December 1784, and, as a sign of favour, the duke conferred 
upon him the title of “ Rat.” 

In April 1785 Schiller, whose position in Mannheim had, long 
before tliis, become hopeless, accepted the invitation of four un- 
known fnends — ^C. G. Korner, L. F. Huber, and their fianchs Minna 
an<l Dora Stock — with whom he had corresj)onded, to pay a visit to 
Leipzig, He spent a happy summer mainly at Ciohlis, near Leipzig, 
his jubilant mood being reflected m the Ode an die Freude ; anti in 
September of the same year he followed his new friend Korner to 
Dresden. As Korncr's euest in Dresden and at Loschwitz on the 
Elbe, Scliiller completed Don Carlos, wrote the dramatic tale, Dcr 
Vert^echer aus Infamie (later entitled Der Verhrecher aus verlorencr 
Ehre, 1786) and tlie unfinished novel, Der Geistcrseher (1789). The 
Rheimsche Thalia was continued as the Thalia (178O-1791 ; in 1792, 
again renametl Die neue Thaha), and in this journal he published 
most of his writings at this time. Korncr's interest in philosophy 
also induced Schiller to turn his attention to such studies, the first 
results of which he pubhshed in the Philusophtsche Briefe (i78(>). 
Don Carlos, meanwlult!, appeared m book form in 1787, and added 
to Schiller's reputation as a ])oet. In adojiting verse instead of 
prosti as a medium of expression, Schiller showed that lie was pre- 
pared to challenge comjiarison with the great dramatic poets of 
other times and other lands ; but in seeking a model for this higher 
type of tragedy he unfortunately turned rather to the classic 
tlieatre of France than to the English drama which Lessing, a httle 
earlier, had pronounced more congenial to the German temperament. 
The unwieldiness of the plot and its inconsistencies show, too, that 
Scliiller had not yet ma.stered the new form of drama ; but Don 
Carlos at least provided him with an opjHirtumty of expressing ideas 
of political and intellectual freedom with which, as the disciple of 
Rousseau, he was in warm sympatliy. 

A new chapter in Schiller's life opened with his visit to Weimar in 
July 1787. Goethe was then in Italy, and the duke of Weimar was 
absent from Weimar ; but the poet was kindly received by Herder 
and Wieland, by the duchess Amalie and other court notabilities. 
The chief attraction for Schiller was, however, Frau von Kalb with 
whom he had been passionately in love in Mannheim ; but not very 
lung afterwards he made the acquaintance at Rudolstadt of the 
family von Lcngefeld, the younger daughter of which subscauently 
became his wife. Meanwhile the preparation for Don Carlos had 
interested Schiller in history, and in 1788 he pubhshed the first 
volume of bis chief historical work, Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinig- 
ten Niederlande von der spanischen Regierung, a book which at once 
gave him a respected position among the histonans of the i8th 
century. It obtained for him, on the recommendation of Goethe, 
a professorship in the university of Jena, and in November 1789 he 
delivered his inaugural lecture. Was heisst und zu welchem Ende 
studiert man Universalgeschichte ? In February of the following 
year he married Charlotte von Lengefeld. Schiller's other historical 
writings comprise a Sammlung historischer Memoires, which he 
began to publish in 1790, and the Geschichte des dretssi^jdhrigen 
Krieges (1791 -1793). The latter work is more perfunctory in execu- 
tion and written for a wider public than his first ^toiy, but the 
narrative is dramatic and vivid, the portraiture is sympathetic, 
and the historical events are interpreted by the light of the rational- 
istic optimism of the later i8th century. 

Before, however, the History of the Thirty Years* War was finished, 
Schiller had turned from history to philosophy. A year after fiis 
marriage he had been stricken down by severe illness, from the 
effects of which he was never completely to recover ; financial cares 
followed, which were ^Ueved unexpectedly by the generosity of the 
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hereditary prince of Holstein- Augustenburg and his minister, Ciraf 
Schimmelmann, who conierrecl upon him a pension of looo talers a 
year for tliree years. Schiller resolved to devote the leisure of these 
years to the study of philosophy. In the summer of 1700 he had 
lectured in Jena on the aesthetics of tragedy, and in the following 
year he studied carefully Kant's treatise on aesthetics, Krihk der 
Urieilskraft, which had just appeared and appealed powerfully to 
Schiller's mind. The influence of these studies is to be seen in the 
essays Vber den Grund unseres VergnUgens an tragischen Gegenstdnden 
and Ober tragische Kunst (1792), as well a.s in his correspondence with 
lus friend Kdrner. Here Schiller arrives at his definition of beauty, as 
Freiheit in der Erschetnung, which, although it failed to remove 
Kant’s difficulty that beauty was essentially a subjective conception, 
marked the beginning of a new stap in the hi.story of German 
aesthetic theory. Ober Anmut und IVurdc, pubhshed in 1793. was 
a further contnbution to the elucidation and widening of Kant's 
theories ; and in the eloquent Bne/e uber die asthetische Erzichung 
des Mcnschen (1795), Schiller proceeded to apply lus new standpoint 
to the problems of social and individual life. These remarkable 
letters were published in Die Horen, a new journal, founded in 170^, 
which was the immechate occasion for that intimate friendship with 
Goethe which dominated the remainder of Schiller's hfe. The two 
poets hail first met in 1788, but at that time Goethe, fresh from 
Italy, felt little inclination towards the author of the turbulent 
dramas Die Rduber, Kabale und Ltcbe and Don Carlos, By degrees, 
however, Schiller’s historical pubheations, and, in a higher degree, 
the magnificent poems, Die Gutter Gnechenlands (1788) and'iJie 
Kunstler (1780), awakened Goethe's respect, and in 1794, when the 
younger jioet invited (itiethe to become a collaborator in the Horen, 
the latter rcspontled with alacrity. In a very few weeks the two 
men had become friends. In the meantime a hoUday in Schiller’s 
Wurtteinbcrg home had brought renewed health and vigour. An 
immediate outcome of the new friendship was Schiller’s admirable 
essays, pubhshed in the Horen (1795-1796) and collected in 1800 
under the title Vber naive und sentimcntalische Dichtung. Here 
Schiller apphed his aesthetic theories to that branch of art which 
was most peculiarly his own, the art of poetry ; it is an attempt to 
classify literature in accordance with an a jiriori jihilosophic theory 
of “ ancient " and " modern," " classic ’’ and " romantic," ‘‘ naive 
and " sentimental " ; and it sjirang from the need Schiller himself 
fell of justilying his own " sentimental ’’ and “ modern " genius 
with the “ naive " and " classic ” tranquilhty of Goethe's, ^^ile 
Schiller's standpoint was too (‘.s.sentially that of liis time to lay 
claim to finality, it is, on the whole, the most concise statement we 
possess of the literary theory which lay behind the classical literature 
ol Germany 

b'or Schiller himself this was the bridge that led back from 
philosophy to poetiy. Under (ioethe’s stimulus he won fresh 
laurels in that domain of philosophical lyric which he had opened 
with Die Kunstler ; and in Das Ideal und das Leben, Die Macht 
des Gesanges, WUrde der Frauen^ anti Der Spaziergaug, he pro- 
duced masterpieces of reflective poetry which have not their 
equal in German literature. These poems appeared in the 
Musenalmanachj a new publication which Schiller began in 
1 796, the Horen, which had never met with the succe.ss it merited, 
coming to an end in 1797. In the Musenalmanach were also 
published the Xenien ” (1797), a collection of distichs by Goethe 
and Schiller, in which the two friends avenged themselves on the 
cavilling critics who were not in sympathy with them. The 
Almanack of the following year, 1798, was even more noteworthy, 
for it contained a number of Schiller’s most popular ballads, 
“ Der Ring des Polykrates,” Der Handschuh,*' Ritter 
Toggenburg,” Der Taucher,” Die Kraniche des Ibykus ” 
and “ Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ” ; Der Kampf mit 
dem Drachen ” following in 1799, and Das Lied von 
der Glocke ” in 1800. As a ballad poet, Schiller’s 
popularity has been hardly less great than as a dramatist ; the 
bold and simple outline, the terse dramatic characterization 
appealed directly to the popular mind, which did not let itself be 
disturbed by the often artificial and rhetorical tone into which 
the poet falls. But the supreme importance of the last period of 
Schiller’s life lay in the series of master-dramas which he gave 
to the world between 1799 and 1804. Just as Don Carlos had led 
him to the study of Dutch history, so now his occupation with 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War supplied him with the 
theme of his trilogy of Wallenstein (1798-1799). The plan of 
Wallenstein was of long standing, and it was only towards the end, 
when Schiller realized the impossibility of saying all he had to 
say within five acts, that he decided to divide it into three parts, 
a descriptive prologue, Wallensteins Lager, and the two dramas 
Die Piccolomini and Wallensteins Tod, Without entirely break- 
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ing with the pseudo-classic method he had adopted in Don Carlos 
— the two lovers, Max Piccolomini and Thekla, are an obvious 
concession to the tradition of the French theatre — Wallenstein 
shows how much Schiller s art had benefited by his study ol 
Greek tragedy ; the fatalism of his hero is a masterly application 
of an antique motive to a modern theme. His whole conception 
of life and character had deepened since Don Carlos, and under 
the influence of Kant’s philosophy the drama became the 
embodiment of ethical problems that are essentially modern. 
The success of Wallenstein, with which Schiller passed at once 
into the front rank of European dramatists, was so encouraging 
that the poet resolved to devoti' himself with redoubled ardour 
to dramatic poetry'. Towards the end of 1799 he took up his 
residence permanently in Weimar, not only to be near his friend, 
but also that he might have the advantage of visiting regularly 
the theatre of which Goethe was director. 

Wallenstein was followed in 1800 by Maria Stuart, a tragedy, 
which, in spite of its great popularity in and outside of Germany, 
was felt by the critics to follow too closely the methods of 
the lachrymose “ tragedy of common life ” to maintain a high 
position among Schiller's works. It is a serious flaw in the play 
that the fate of the heroine is virtually decided before the curtain 
rises, and the poet is obliged to create by theatrical devices the 
semblance of a tragic conflict which, in reality, does not exist. 
A finer production in every way is Schiller’s “ romantic tragedy,” 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801). 7 'he resplendent medieval 
colouring of the subject, the essentially heroic character of Joan 
of Arc, gave Schiller an admirable opportunity for the display 
of his rich imagination and rhetorical gifts ; and by an ingenious 
alteration of the historical tradition, he was able to make the 
drama a vehicle for his own imperturbable moral optimism. 
In unity of style and in the high level of its dramatic diction, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans is unsurpassed among Schiller’s works. 
Between this drama and its successor, Die Braut von Messtna, 
Schiller translated and adapted to his classic ideals Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth (1801) and Gozzi's Tttrandoi (1802). With Dte Braut 
von Messina (1803) he experimented with a tragedy on purely 
Greek lines, this drama being as close an approximation to ancient 
tragedy as its medieval and Christian milieu permitted of. 
If the experiment cannot be regarded as successful, the fault lies 
in the difficulty of reconciling the artificial conventions of the 
Greek theatre, the chorus and the oracle— here represented by 
dreams and superstitions — with the point of view of the poet’s 
own time. As far as the diction itself is concerned, the lyric 
outbursts of the chorus gave Schiller’s genius an opportunity 
of which he was not slow to avail himself. In the poet’s last 
completed drama, Wilhelm Tell (1804), he once more, as in 
Wallenstein, chose a historical subject involving wide issues. 
Wilhelm Tell is the drama of the Swiss people ; its subject is less 
the personal fate of its hero than the struggle of a nation to free 
itself from tyranny. 'This is the reason for the epic breadth 
of the work, its picturesque and panoramic character. It also 
justifies the idealization of the hero, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the introduction of episodes which have but little re- 
lation to his personal fate, or even put his character in a directly 
unfavourable light. Wilhelm Tell was an attempt to win for 
the German drama a new field, to widen the domain of dramatic 
poetry. Besides writing Tell, Schiller had found time in 1803 
and 1804 to translate two French comedies by Picard, and to pre- 
pare a German version of Racine’s Phedre ; and in the last months 
of his life he began a new tragedy, Demetrius, which gave every 
promise of being another step forward in his poetic achievement. 
But Demetrius remains a fragment of hardly two acts. 

Schiller died at Weimar on the 9th of May 1805. His last 
years were darkened by constant ill-health ; and indeed it is 
marvellous that he was able to achieve so much. A visit to 
Leipzig in 1801, and to Berlin — where there was some prospect of 
his beinjynvited to settle — in 180 1, were the chief outward events 
of his later years. He was ennobled in 1802, and in 1804 the duke 
of Weimar, unwilling to lose him, doubled his meagre salary of 
400 talers. Schiller’s art, with its broad, clear lines, its unambigu- 
ous moral issues, and its enthusiastic optimism, has appealed with 
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of September. The body of Schill was buried at Stralsund, his 
head sent to Leiden, where it remained until 1837. Monuments 
were erected at Brunswick, Stralsund and Wesel, and the 
ist Silesian Lr/^Hussars have borne Schill’s name since 1889. 

Sec Hakcn, Ferdinand von Schtll (Leipzig, 1824) ; B&rsch, Ferdi- 
nand von SchilVs Zug und Tod (Leipzig, 18O0), ana F, von Schill ^ tin 
Charakterbild (Potsdam, 1800) ; Petrich, Pommer'&che Lebenshildery 
vol, 11. (Stettin, ; Franckc, Aus Stralsunds Franzdsenszett 

(iSyo). 

SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRUTOPH FRIEDRICH VON (1759- 
1805), German poet, dramatist and philosopher, was bom at 
Marbach 011 the Neckar, on the loth of November 1759. 
grandfather had been a baker in the village of Bittenfeld, near 
Waiblingen ; his father, Johann Kaspar (1723-1796), was an 
army-siirgeun, who had settled in Marbach and married the 
daughter of an innkeeper, Elisabeth Dorothea Kodweis (1732- 
1802). In 1757 Schiller’s father again took service in the army 
and ultimately rose to the rank of captain, 'fhe vicissitudes of his 
profession entailed a constant cliange of residence ; but at Lorch 
and at Ludwigsburg, where the family was settled for longer 
periods, the child was able to receive a regular education. In 
1773 the duke Karl Eugen of W iirttemberg claimed young Schiller 
as a pupil of his military school at the “ Solitude near Ludwigs- 
burg, where, instead of his chosen subject of study, theology, 
he was obliged to devote himself to law. On the removal of the 
school in 1775 to Stuttgart, he was, however, allowed to exchange 
this subject for the more congenial study of medicine. The 
strict military discipline of the school lay heavily on Schiller, 
and intensified the spirit of rebellion, which, nurtured on Rousseau 
and the writers of the Sturm und Drangy burst out in the young 
poet’s first tragedy ; but such a school-life had for a poet of 
Schiller’s temperament advantages which he might not have 
known had he followed his own inclinations ; and it afforded 
him glimpses of court life invaluable for his later work as a | 
dramatist. In 1776 some specimens of Schiller’s lyric poetry 
had appeared in a magazine, and in 1777-1778 he completed 
his drama, Die Rduber, which was read surreptitiously to an 
admiring circle of schoolmates. In 1780 he left the academy 
qualified to practise as a surgeon, and was at once appointed 
by tlie duke to an ill-paid post as doctor to a regiment garrisoned 
in Stuttgart. His discontent found vent in the passionate, 
unbalanced lyrics of this period. Meanwhile Die Rduber, which 
Schiller had been obliged to publish at his own expense, appeared 
in 1781 and made an impression on his contemporaries hardly 
less deep tlian Goethe’s Gbtz von Berlichingen, eight years before. 
The strength of this remarkable tragedy lay, not in its inflated 
tone or exaggerated characterization — the restricted horizon 
of Schiller’s school- life had given him little opportunity of 
knowing men and women — but in the sure dramatic instinct 
with which it is constructed and the directness with which it 
gives voice to the most pregnant ideas of the time. In this 
respect, Schiller’s Rduber is one of the most vital German dramas 
of the 1 8th century. In January 1782 it was performed in the 
Court and National 'fheatre of Mannheim, Schiller himself 
having stolen secretly away from Stuttgart in order to be present. 
The success encouraged him to begin a new tragedy. Die 
V€rs€hwdrung des Ftesco zu Genua, and he edited a lyric 
Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782, to which he was himself the chief 
contributor. A second surreptitious visit to Mannheim came, 
however, to the ears of the duke, who was also irritated by a 
complaint from Switzerland alxiut an uncomplimentary reference 
to Graubiinden in Die Rduber. He had Schiller put under a 
fortnight’s arrest, and forbade him to write any more 
comedies ” or to hold intercourse with any one outside of 
Wiirttemberg. Schiller, embittered enough by the uncongenial 
conditions of his Stuttgart life, resolved on flight, and took 
advantage of some court festivities in September 1782 to put 
his plan into execution. He hoped in the first instance for 
material support from the theatre in Mannheim, and its intendant, 
W. H. von Dalbeig ; but nothing but rebufe and disappoint- 
ments were in store for him. He did not even feel secure against 
extradition in Mannheim, and after several w^ks spent mainly 
in the village of Oggersheim, where his third dratna, Luise 


MiUerin, or, as it was subsequently renamed, Kabale und Liebe, 
was in great part written, he found a refuge at Bauerbach in 
Thuringia, in the house of Frau von Wolzogen, the mother of 
one of his former schoolmates. Here Luise Millerin was finished 
and Don Carlos begun. In July 1783 Schiller received a definite 
appointment for a year as “ theatre poet ” in Mannheim, and 
here both Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe were performed in 1784. 
Neither play is as spontaneous or inspired as Die Rduber had 
been ; but both mark a steady advance in characterization 
and in the technical art of the playwright. Kabale und Liebe, 
especially, is an admirable example of that “ tragedy of common 
life ” which Lessing had introduced into Germany from England 
and which bulked so largely in the German literature of the later 
18th century. In this drama Schiller’s powers as a realistic 
portrayer of people and conditions familiar to him are seen 
to bc.st advantage. Although Schiller failed to win an established 
position in Mannheim, he added to his literary reputation by 
his address on Die SchaiibUlme als eine moralischc Anstalt 
beirachiet (1784), and by the publication of the beginning of 
Don Carlos (in blank verse) in his journal, Die rheinische Thalia 
(1785). He had also the opportunity of reading the first act of 
the new tragedy before the duke of Weimar at Darmstadt in 
December 1784, and, as a sign of favour, the duke conferred 
upon him the title of “ Rat.” 

In April 1785 Schiller, whose position in Mannheim had, long 
before this, become hopeless, accepted the invitation of four un- 
known friends— C. G. Korner, L. F. Huber, and their fianu^es Minna 
and Dora Stock — with whom he had corresponded, to pay a visit to 
Leipzig. Me spent a happy summer mainly at Gohlis, near Leipzig, 
liis jubilant mood being reflected in the Ode an die Freude ; and in 
September of tlic same yt'ar he followed his new friend Korner to 
Dresden. As Korner ’s guest in Dresden and at l.oschvvitz on the 
Elbe, Scliiller conq^leted Don Carlos, wrote the dramatic tale, Dcr 
Verbrecher aus Infamie (later entitled Dcr Verhrccher aus verlorener 
Ekre, 1786) and the unfinished novel, Der Geisterscher (1789). The 
Rheinische Thalia was continued as the Thalia (i78(.»-i79i ; in 1792, 
again renamed Die neue Thalta), and in lliis journal he published 
most of his wntings at this tune. Korncr's interest in philosophy 
also induced Schiller to turn his attention to such studies, the first 
results of which he published in the Philusopktsche Briefe (1780). 
Don Carlos, me.an while, appeared in book form in 1787, and added 
to Schiller’s reputation as a poet. In adojiting verse instead of 
prose as a medium of expression, Schiller showed that he was pre- 
pared to challenge coinjiarison with the great dramatic poets of 
other times and other lands ; but in seeking a model for this higher 
pc of tragedy he unfortunately turned rather to the classic 
catre of France than to the English drama which l.essing, a httle 
carher, had pronounetjd more congenial to the German temperament. 
The unwielcliness of the plot and its inconsistencies show, too, that 
Schiller had not yet mastered the new form of drama ; but Den 
Carlos at least provided him with an opportunity of expressing ideas 
of political ana intellectual freedom with which, as the disciple of 
Rousseau, he was in warm sympathy. 

A new chapter in Schiller '.s life opened with liis visit to Weimar in 
July 1787. Goethe was then in Italy, and the duke of Weimar was 
absent from Weimar ; but the poet was kindly received by Herder 
and Wieland, by the duchess Amalie and other court notabilities. 
The chief attraction for Schiller was, however, Frau von Kalb with 
whom he had been passionately in love in Mannheim ; but not very 
long afterwards he made the acquaintance at Rudolstadt of the 
family von Lengefeld, the younger daughter of which subsequently 
became his wife. Meanwhile the preparation for Dun Carlos had 
interested Schiller in history, and in 1788 ho pubhshed the first 
volume of his chief historical work, Geschichte des A bfalls der vereinig- 
ten Niederlande von d^ spanischen Regierung, a book which at once 
gave him a respected position among the historians of the i8th 
century. It obtained for him, on the recommendation of Goethe, 
a professorship in the university of Jena, and in November 1789 he 
d^vered his inaugural lecture, Was heisst und zu welchem linde 
studiert nutn Universalgeschichte ? In February of the following 
year he married Cliarlotte von Lengefeld. Schiller's other historical 
writings comprise a Sammlung historischer Memoires, which he 
began to publish in 1790, and the Geschichte des dreissi^jahrigen 
Krieges (1791-1793). The latter work is more perfunctory m execu- 
tion and written for a wider public than his first ^tory, but the 
narrative is dramatic and vivid, the portraiture is sympathetic, 
and the historical events are interpreted by the light of ttie rational- 
istic optimism of the later x8th century. 

Before, however, the History of the Thirp Years* War was finished, 
Schiller had turned from histo^ to philosophy. A year after his 
marriage he had been stricken down by severe illness, from the 
effects of which he was never completely to recover ; financial cares 
followed, which were i^ved unexpectedly by the generosity of the 
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hereditary prince of Holstein -Augustenburg and his minister, Graf 
Schimmelmann, who conferred upon him a pension of looo talers a 
year for three years. Schiller resolved to devote the leisure of these 
years to the study of philosophy. In the summer of 1790 he had 
lectured in Jena on the aesthetics of tragedy, and in the following 
year he studied carefully Kant’s treatise on aesthetics, Kritik der 
Urtetlskrafi, which liad just appeared and appealed powerfully to 
Schiller's mind. The influence of these studies is to 1 ^ seen in the 
essays Ober den Grund unseres Vergnugens an tragischcn Gegenstdnden 
and Ober tragtsche Kunst {1792), as well as in his correspondence with 
his friend Kdrner. Here Schiller arrives at his definition of beauty, as 
Freiheit in der Erscheinung, which, although it failed to remove 
Kant’s difficulty that beauty was essentially a subjective conception, 
marked the beginning of a new stap in the hi.story of German 
aesthetic theory. Ober Anmut und WUrde, jmblished in 1793, was 
a further contribution to the elucidation and widening of Kant's 
theories ; and in the eloquent Bricfe uber die dsthetische Erztehung 
des Menschen (1795), Schiller proceeded to apply his new standpoint 
to the problems of social and individual life. These remarkable 
letters were published in The Horen, a new journal, founded m 179^, 
wliich was the immediate occasion for that intimate friendship with 
Goethe which dominated the remainder of Schiller's life. The two 
poets had first met in 1788, but at that time Goethe, fresh from 
Italy, felt httle inchnation towards the author of the turbulent 
dramas Die Rauber, Kabale und Ltebe and Don Carlos. By degrees, 
liowever, Schiller's historical pubheations, and, in a higher degree, 
the magnificent poems, Die Gutter Gnechenlands (1788) and Die 
Kuustler (1789), awakened Goethe's respect, and in 1794, when the 
younger ])oet invited (kiethe to become a collaborator in the Horen, 
the latter rcsjionded with alacrity. In a very few weeks the two 
men had become friends. In the meantime a hohday in Scliiller’s 
Wurttemberg home had brought renewed health and vigour. An 
immediate outcome of the new friendship was Schiller's atlmirable 
essays, published in the Horen (1 795-1 79O) and collected m i8oo 
under the title Ober naive und sentimentalische Diihtung. Here 
Scliiller applied liis aesthetic theories to that branch of art which 
was most peculiarly his own, the art of jioctry ; it is an attempt to 
classify literature in accordance with an a priori jihilosophic theory 
of “ ancient ” and “ modern," " classic " and " romantic," “ naive ’' 
and " sentimental ” ; and it sprang from the need Schiller himself 
felt of justifying his own " sentimental " and " modern " genius 
with the " naive " and " classic ” tranquilhty of Goethe's. \\^ile 
Schiller’s standpoint was too ('ssentially that of lus time to lay 
claim to finality, it is, on the whole, the most concise statement we 
possess of the literary theory which lay behind the classical literature 
of Germany. 

h'or Schiller himself this was the bridge that led back from 
philosophy to poetry. Under Goethe’s stimulus he won fresh 
laurels in that domain of philosophical lyric which he had opened 
with Die Kimstler ; and in Das Ideal und das Leben, Die Macht 
des Gesanges, W urde der Fraueny and Der Spaziergang, he pro- 
duced masterpieces of reflective poetry which have not their 
equal in German literature. These poems appeared in the 
Musenalmanachf a new publication wliich Schiller began in 
1796, the Horen, which had never met with the succe.ss it merited, 
coming to an end in 1797. In the M usenalmanach were also 
published the ^^Xenien ” (1797), a collection of distichs by Goethe 
and Schiller, in which the two friends avenged themselves on the 
cavilling critics who were not in sympathy with them. The 
Almanack of the following year, 179*8, was even more noteworthy, 
for it contained a number of Schiller’s most popular ballads, 
“Der Ring des Polykrates,” “Der Handschuh,” “Ritter 
Toggenburg,’’ “ Der Taucher,” “ Die Kraniche des Ibykus 
and “ Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ’’ ; “ Der Kampf mit 
dern Drachen " following in 1799, and “ Das Lied von 
der Glocke ” in 1800. As a ballad poet, Schiller’s 
popularity has been hardly less great than as a dramatist ; the 
bold and simple outline, the terse dramatic characterization 
appealed directly to the popular mind, which did not let itself be 
disturbed by the often artificial and rhetorical tone into which 
the poet falls. But the supreme importance of the last period of 
Schiller’s life lay in the series of master-dramas which he gave 
to the world between 1799 and 1804. Just as Don Carlos had led 
him to the study of Dutch history, so now his occupation with 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War supplied liim with the 
theme of his trilogy of Wallenstein (1798-1799). The plan of 
Wallenstein was of long standing, and it was only towards the end, 
when Schiller realized the impossibility of saying all he had to 
say within five acts, that he decided to divide it into three parts, 
a descriptive prologue, Wallensteins Lager, and the two dramas 
Die Piccolomini and Wallensteins Tod, Without entirely break- 
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ing with the pseudo-classic method he had adopted in Don Carlos 
—the two lovers, Max Piccolomini and Thekm, are an obvious 
concession to the tradition of the Erench theatre — Wallenstein 
shows how much Schiller’s art had benefited by his study ot 
Greek tragedy ; the fatalism of his hero is a masterly application 
of an antique motive to a modern theme. His whole conception 
of life and character had deepened since Don Carlos, und under 
the influence of Kant’s philosophy the drama became the 
embodiment of ethical problems that are essentially modern. 
The success of Wallenstein, with which Schiller passed at once 
into the front rank of European dramatists, was so encouraging 
that the poet resolved to devote himself with redoubled ardour 
to dramatic poetry. Towards the end of 1799 he took up his 
residence permanently in Weimar, not only to be near his friend, 
but also that he might have the advantage of visiting regularly 
the theatre of wliich Goethe was director. 

Wallenstein was followed in 1800 by Maria Stuart, a tragedy, 
which, in spite of its great popularity in and outside of Germany, 
was fell by the critics to follow too closely the methods of 
the lachrymose “ tragedy of common life ” to maintain a high 
position among Schiller's works. It is a serious flaw in the play 
that the fate of the heroine is virtually decided before the curtain 
rises, and the poet is obliged to create by theatrical devices the 
semblance of a tragic conflict which, in reality, docs not exist. 
A finer production in every way is Schiller's “ romantic tragedy,” 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801). The resplendent medieval 
colouring of the subject, the esscntiall)' heroic character of Joan 
of Arc, gave Schiller an admirable opportunity for the display 
of his rich imagination and rhetorical gifts ; and by an ingenious 
alteration of the historical tradition, he was able to make the 
drama a vehicle for his own imperturbable moral optimism. 
In unity of style and in the high level of its dramatic diction, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans is unsurpas.scd among Schiller’s works. 
Between this drama and its successor, Die Braut von Messina, 
Schiller translated and adapted to his classic ideals Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth (1801) and Gozzi’s Turandoi (1802). With Die Braut 
von Messina (1803) he experimented with a tragedy on purely 
Greek lines, this drama being as close an approximation to ancient 
tragedy us its medieval and Christian milieu permitted of. 
If the experiment cannot be regarded as successful, the fault lies 
in the difficulty of reconciling the artificial conventions of the 
Greek theatre, the chorus and the oracle — here represented by 
dreams and superstitions — with the point of view of the poet’s 
own time. As far as the diction itself is concerned, the lyric 
outbursts of the chorus gave Schiller’s genius an opportunity 
of which he was not slow to avail himself. In the poet’s last 
completed drama, Wilhelm Tell (1804), he once more, as in 
W allenstein, chose a historical subject involving wide issues. 
Wilhelm Tell is the drama of the Swiss people ; its subject is less 
the personal fate of its hero than the struggle of a nation to free 
itself from tyranny. 'This is the reason for the epic breadth 
of the work, its picturesque and panoramic character. Jt also 
justifies the idealization of the hero, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the introduction of episodes which have but little re- 
lation to his personal fate, or even put his character in a directly 
unfavourable light. Wilhelm Tell was an attempt to win for 
the German drama a new field, to widen the domain of dramatic 
poetry. Besides writing Tell, Schiller had found time in 1803 
and 1804 to translate two French comedies by Picard, and to pre- 
pare a German version of Racine’s Phedre ; and in the last months 
of his life he began a new Xxdcgeily , Demetrius, which gave every 
promi.se of being another step forward in his poetic achievement. 
But Demetrius remains a fragment of hardly two acts. 

Schiller died at Weimar on the 9th of May 1805. Ilis last 
years were darkened by constant ill-health ; and indeed it is 
marvellous that he was able to achieve so much. A visit to 
Leipzig in 1801, and to Berlin — where there was some prospect of 
his being jnvited to settle — in i8p4,were the chief outward events 
of his later years. He was ennobhrd in 1802, and in 1804 the duke 
of Weimar, unwilling to lose him, doubled his meagre salary of 
400 talers. Schiller’s art, with its broad, clear lines, its unambigu- 
ous moral issues, und its enthusiastic optimism, has appealed with 
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peculiar force to the German people, especially in periods of 
political despondency. But since the re-establishment of the 
German empire in 1871 there has been, at least in intellectual 
circles, a certain waning of his popularity, the Germans of to-day 
realizing that Goethe more fully represents the aspirations of the 
nation. In point of fact, Schiller’s genius lacks that universality 
which characterizes Goctiic’s ; as a dramatist, a philosopher, an 
historian, and a lyric poet, he was the exponent of ideas which 
lielong rather to the Kurope of the period before the French 
K evolution than to our time ; we look to his high principles of 
moral conduct, his noble idealism and o])timisiri, rather as the 
ideal ol an age that has passed away than as the expression of 
the more material ambitions of the modern world. 

Tiic hrst edition of Schiller’s Sdmtliche Werke appeared in 1812- 
1815 in J2 vols. and was edited by Schiller's most intimate fnend, 
C. (' Korner. Of the countless subsec^ueiit editions mention need 
only be made here of the historisch krittsr.hr Ausgahr by K. Goedeke 
and others (15 vols , 1867-187(1) ; the eflition published by Hempel 
and edited by R. Boxberger and VV. von Maltzahn (lO vols., i8(j 8- 
1874) ; that in Kurschiier’s Deutsche NcUionalliteratur. vols. 118- 
129 (1882-1890), edited by R. Boxlx'rger and A. Birlinger : and 
the latest Cotta edition (Sdkularausgahe) , edited by E. von dcr 
Hellcn and others (17 vols., 1904-1905). A critical edition of 
Schiller’s liriefe was published by F. Jonas (7 voLs.) in 1892-1896; 
the cJiief collections of his correspondence are . Brtc/wechsel zwischcn 
Schtllcr und Docihe (1828-1829, edited by F. Muncker, 4 vols, 
1H93) : Briefwechsel zwtschen Schiller und IV. von Humboldt (1830, 
edited by F. Muncker, 1893) ; Schillers Bnefwechsel mtt Korner (1847, 
edited by L. tieiger, 1893) ; Schiller und Lotte (1856, 4th ed. 1893) ; 
Bnefwechsel zwischcn Schiller und Cotta, cd. by \V. Vollmcr (1870). 

'J'ht' chief biographies of Schiller are the following : T. Carlyle, 
Life of Friedrich Schiller (1824, German translation with an intro- 
duction by Goethe, 1830) ; Carolini^ von Wolr<iRen, Schillers Lehen 
(1830, 5th cd. i 87(., cheap reprint, 1884) ; K. Hoflmeister, 
Schillers Leben (1838 1842) ; G. Schwab, Schillers Leben {1840, 
2nd ed. 1844) ; K. Valleske, Schillers Leben und Werken (1858- 
1859, 14th ed. 1894, Eng. trans. 1885): H. Viehoff, Schillers 
Leben (1875, new cd 1888) ; 11. Diintzer, Schillers Leben {1881) ; 
1 . Sime, Schiller (1882) ; R. Weltrich, F. Schiller (vol. i., 1890) ; 
O. Bralim, Schiller (vols. i.-ii., 1888-1892) ; j. Minor, Schiller, sein 
Leben und seine Werke (vols. i.-ii., 1890) ; J. Wychgram, Schiller 
(i« 93 . cd. 1898, popular ed. 1905); O. Hamack, Schiller 
(1898, 2nd ed. 1905) : L. Bellermann, Schiller (1901) ; C. Thomas, 
Life and Works of Schiller (1901) ; K. Berger, Schiller (vol. 1., 1905) ; 
E. Kuhnemann, (190.5)- -See also E. Boas, Schillers Jugend- 

jahre (1856) ; E. Muller, Schillers Mutter (1894) ; by the same, 
Schillers Jugenddichtung und Jugendlehen {1896) ; A. Strcichcr, 
Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart (183(1, reprint, 1905) ; E. Miillcr, 
Regesten zu Schillers Leben und Werken (1900) ; Kontz, Les 
Drames de la jeunesse de Schiller (1899) ; E. Kiihnemann, Kants und 
Schillers Begr undung der Asthetik (1895) ; V. Basch, La Podttque 
de Schiller (1902) ; K. Tomaschek, Schiller in seinem V'erhdltnissc 
zur Wissenschaft (18(^2) ; F. Uherweg, Schiller als Historiker und 
Philosoph (1884) ; O. Hamack, Die klassische Asthetik der Deutschen 
(1892) ; W. Fielitz, Studien zu Schillers Dramen (187(1) I L- Beller- 
mann, Schillers Dramen : Beitrdgc zu threm Verstandnis (2 vols., 
1888 1891 ; 2ncl ed. 1898) ; K. \Verdcr, Vorlesungen uber Schillers 
Wallenstein (1889) ; A. Kbster, Schiller als Dramaturg (1891) ; 
L. Belling, Schillers Metrik (1883) ; K. Fischer, Schiller- Schrif ten 
(1891-1892) ; J. W. Braun, Schiller tm Urteile seiner Zeitgenossen 
(3 vols., 1882) ; J. G. Robertson, Schiller after a Century (1905). 

(J. G. R.) 

SCHILTBERGER, JOHANN or HANS (1381-1440 ?), German 
traveller and writer, was born of a noble family in 1381 (May 
9th ?), probably at Hollcrn near Lohof, half way between Munich 
and Freising, on what was then a property of his family. In 
1394 he joined the suite of Lienhart Richartinger, and went off 
to fight under Sigismund, king of Hungary (afterwards emperor), 
against the Turks on the Hungarian frontier. At the battle of 
Nicopolis (Sept. 28th, 1396) he was wounded and taken prisoner : 
when he had recovered the use of his feet, Sultan Bayezid I. 
(Ilderim) took him into his service as a runner (1396-1402). 
During this time he seems to have accompanied Ottoman troops 
to certain parts of Asia Minor and to Egypt. On Bayezid’s 
overthrow at Angora (Tuly 20th, 1402), Schiltberger passed into 
the service of Bayezid^s conqueror Timur : he now appears to 
have followed Themurlin to Samarkand, and perhaps also to 
Armenia and Georgia. After Timur’s death (February 17th, 
1405) his German runner first became a slave of Shah Rukh, the 
ablest of Timur’s sons ; then of Miran Shah, a brother of Shah 
Rukh ; then of Abu Bekr, a son of Miran Shah, whose camp 


roamed up and down Armenia. He next accompanied Chekre, a 
Tatar prince living in Abu Bekr’s horde, on an excursion to 
Siberia, of which name Schiltberger gives us the first clear mention 
in west European literature. He also probably followed his new 
master in his attack on the Old Bulgaria of the middle Volga, 
answering to the modem Kazan and its neighbourhood. Wan- 
derings in the steppe lands of south-east Russia ; visits to Sarai, 
the old capital of the Kipchak Khanate on the lower Volga and 
to Azov or Tana, still a trading centre for Venetian and Genoese 
merchants ; a fresh change of servitude on Chekre’s ruin ; 
travels in the Crimea, Circassia, Abkhasia und Mingrelia ; and 
finally escape (from the neighbourhood of Batum) followed. 
Arriving at Constantinople, he there lay hid for a time ; he then 
returned to his Bavarian home (1427) by way of Kilia, Akkerman, 
Lemberg, Cracow, Breslau and Meissen. After his return he 
became a chamberlain of Duke Albert 111 ., probably receiving 
this appointment in the first instance before the duke’s accession 
in 1438. 

Scliiltbergcr's Reisehuch contains nrit only a record of his own 
e^ericnces and a sketch of various chapters of contemporary 
Eastern liistory, but also an accounl of countries and their manners 
an(i customs, cs])ecially of those countrk-s which he had himself 
visited. First conu* the lands “ this side ” of Danuiie, where he had 
travelled ; next lollow those between the Danube and the sea, 
which liatl now fallen under the I'urk ; after this, the fHtoman 
dominions in Asia ; last come the more distant regions of Schilt- 
berger^s world, from Trebizond to Russia and from Egypt to 
India. In this regional geography the descrijitions of Brusa ; of 
various west Caucasian and Armenian regions ; of the regions 
around the Casjuan, and the habits of their peoples (especially the 
Red Tatars) ; of Siberia ; of tlie Crimea with its great Genoese 
colony at Kalla (where he once spent five months) ; and of Egypt 
and Arabia, are jiarticularly worth notice. His allusions to the 
Catholic missions still persisting in Armenia and in other regions 
beyond the Kuxine, and to (non-Roman ?) C'hnstian communities 
even in the Great Tatary of the steppes are also remarkable. 
Schiltberger is perhaps the first writer of Wt‘stern Chnstentlom to 

5 ive the true bunal place of Mahomet at Medina : his sketches of 
slam and ol Eastern Christendom, with all their shortcomings, are 
of remarkable merit for their tunc : and he may fairly be reckoned 
among the authors who contributed to fix PrestiT John, at the close 
of the middle ages, in Abyssinia. Ills work, however, contains many 
inaccuracies ; thus m reckoning the years of his service both with 
Bayezid and with Timur he unaccountably multijihes by two. 
His account of Timur and his campaigns is misty, often incorrect, 
and sometimes fabulous : nor can von Hammer's jiarallel between 
Marco Polo and Schiltberger be sustained without large reservations. 

Four MSS. of tlie Reisebuch exist : (i) at Donaueschingen in the 
Fiirstenberg Library, No. 481 ; (2) at Heidelberg, University 

Library, 216 ; (3) at Nuremberg, City Library, 34 ; (4) at St Gall, 
Monast. Library, 628 (all of 15th century, the last fragmentary). 
The work was first edited at Augsburg, about 1460; four other 
editions appeared in the 15th century, and six m the 16th ; in the 
19th the best were K. F. Neumann's (Munich, 1859), P. Bruun's 
(Odessa, 186(1, with Russian commentary, in the Records of the 
Imperial University of New Russia, vol. 1.), and V. Langniantel's 
(Tubingen, 1885); “Hans Scliiltbcrgers Reisebuch," in the 172nd 
volume of the Bibliothek des literarischen Veretns in Stuttgart. Sec 
also the English (Hakluyt Society) version, The Bondage and Travels 
of Johann Schiltberger , . trans. by Buchan Telfer with notes by 
P. Bruun (London, 1879) ; von Hammer, “ Berechtigung d. orien- 
talischen Namen Schiltbergcrs," in Denkschriftcn d. Kontgl. Akad. 
d. Wissenschaften (vol. ix., Munich, 1823-1824); R. Rohricht, 
Bibliotheca geographtca Palaestinae (Berhn, 1890, pp. 103-104) ; 
C. R. Bcazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, iii. 35(^-378, 550, 555. 

(C. K. B.) 

SCHIMMEL, HENDRIK JAN (1825- ), Dutch poet and 

novelist, was bom on the 30th of June 1825, at ’S Graveland, 
in the province of North Holland, where his father was a notary 
and the burgomaster. From 1836 to 1842 Schimmel served 
in his father’s office, and upon his death he was taken into the 
office of the agent of the Dutch Treasury in Amsterdam, ex- 
changing in 1849 for a post with the Dutch Trading Company 
there. In 1863 he became a director of the Amsterdam Credit 
Association. His first volume of poems appeared in 1852 ; 
but it was as a writer of historical dramas in blank verse and one 
of the regenerators of the Dutch stage that his literary position 
was made. His finest production was Siruensee (1868), which 
was preceded by Na^leon Bonaparte (1851) and Juffrouw 
Serklaas (“ Mrs Serklaas,” 1857). Among his other dramatic 
works may be mentioned Joan Woutersz (a drama, 1847), Twee 
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Tudors (“ Two Tudors,” 1847), Gondelbald (1848), Schuld ett 
Bocte (“ Guilt and Retribution,” a drama, 1852), Het Kind 
van Stoat (“ The State Child,” a dramatic fragment, 1859) ; Zege 
no Strijd (“ Struggle and 'Iriumph,” a drama, 1878). Schimmel’s 
renderings of C^simir de la Vigne’s Louis XL, (ieibePs 
Sophonisbe, and Ponsard’s Lucrece are also still acted in the 
Netherlands. His novels are distinguished by their vigorous 
style and able characterization. I'he earlier, better-known 
ones betray the writer’s English proclivities. The plots of 
Mary Hollis (i860, 3 vols., English translation, London 1872, 
under the title of “ Mary Hollis, a Romance of the Days of 
Charles II. and William, Prince of Orange,” 3 vols.) and of 
Mylady Carlisle (1864, 4 vols.) are laid in England, whereas 
those of his Sinjeur Semeyns (1875, 3 vols.), a powerful picture 
of the terrible year 1672, and of Dc Kapitein van de Lijf garde 
(1888, 3 vols., English adaptation, 1896, under the title of 
“ The Lifeguardsman,” i vol.), a continuation of “ Master 
Semeyns,” are almost entirely centred in Holland. He had many 
points of style and manner in common with Madame Bosboom- 
'Poussaint, though both remained highly original in their treat- 
ment. Both finally reverted to essentially national subjects. 
To the earlier romances of Schimmel belong : Bonaparte en 
zyn Tyd (“ Bonaparte and his Time,” 1853), Dc Her sic Dag eens 
Nieuwen Levens (“ The ITrsl Day of a New Life,” 2 vols., 1855), 
Sproken en Vcrtcllingcn (“ Legends and Talcs,” 1855), Een 
Haagsche Jo^er (“ A Hague I)aniscl,” 1857), De Vooravond 
der Revolutie (“The Eve of the Revolution,” 1866). Schimmel 
was an early collaborator of Potgieter on the Gids staff. His 
dramatic works appeared in a collected edition in 1885-1886 
at Amsterdam (3 vols.), followed by a complete and popular 
issue of his novels (Schiedam, 1892). 

SCHINKEL, KARL FRIEDRICH (1781-18^1), German 
architect and painter, and professor in the aaidemy of fine arts 
at Berlin from 1820, was born at Neuruppin, in Brandenburg, 
on the 13th of March 1781. He Wiis a pupil of Friedrich (iilly, 
the continuation of whose work he undertook when his master 
died in 1800. In 1803 Schinkel went to Italy, returning to 
Berlin in 1805. The Napolc-onic wars interfered seriously with 
his work as architect, so that he took up landscape painting, 
displaying a talent for the romantic delineation of natural 
scenery. In i8to he drew a plan for the mausoleum of Queen 
Louise and in 1819 a brilliant sketch for the Berlin cathedral in 
Gothic style. From 1808 to 1814 he painted a number of 
dioramas for Gropins. From 1815 he devoted much time to 
scene painting, examples of his work being still in use in the 
royal theatres of (Germany. Schinkel’s princ ipal buildings arc in 
Berlin and its neighbourhood. His merits arc, however, best 
shown in his unexecuted plans for the transformation of the 
Acropolis into a royal palace, for the erection of the Orianda 
Palace in the Grimea and for a monument to Frederick the 
Great. These and other designs may be studied in his Sammlung 
architeklonischer Entwiirfe (1820-1837, 3rd ed. 1857-1858) and 
his Werke der hbheren Baukunst (1845-1846, new ed. 1874). 

S(Mj the biographies by Kugler, liottisclier, Quast, H. Grimm, 
Waagen, Woelmann, Pecht, Dohme, and vol. xxvui. of the Kiinstler^ 
monographic, by Ziller (Leipzig, 1897). 

SCHIRMER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1802-1866), German 
landscape artist, was bom in Berlin. As a youth he painted 
flowers in the royal porcelain factory ; afterwards he became 
a pupil of F. W. Schadow in the Berlin Academy, but his art 
owed most to Italy. He went to Italy in 1827 ; his sojourn 
extended over three years ; he became a disciple of his country- 
man Joseph Koch, who built historic land.scape on the Poussins, 
and is said to have caught in.spiration from Turner. In 1831 
Schirmer established himself in Berlin in a studio with scholars 
from 1839 to 1865 he was profe.ssor of kmdscape in the academy. 

Schirmer's place in the history of art is distmctive : his sketches 
in Italy were more than transcripts of the spots ; he studied nature 
with the purpose of composing historic and poetic landscape.s. On 
the completion of the Berlm Museum of Antiquities came his oppor- 
tunity : u{x)n the walls he painted classic sites and temples, and 
elucidated the collections by the landscape scenery with which they 
were historically associated. His supreme aim was to make his 
art the poetic interpretation of nature and he deemed technique 
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^•condary to conce]>tion. His pictures api>eal to the mind by the 
ideas they embody, by beauty of form, harmony of line, significance 
of hght and colour. In this constructional landscape (German cntics 
discover ** motive,” ‘‘ inner meaning," ‘‘ tlie subjective,” ” the 
ideal.” And Schirmer thus formed a school. 

SCHIRMER, JOHANN WILHELM (1807-1863), German land- 
scape painter, was born at Jiilich in Rhenish Prussia. This 
artist, a namesake of F. ^\’. Schirmer, had a similar aim and 
career. He first was a student, and subsequently liecame a 
professor in the academy of Diisseldorf. In 1854 lie was made 
director of the art school at Carlsrube, where he died. He travelled 
and sketched in Italy, and aimed at historic landscape after 
the manner of the Poussins. His Biblical landscapes with 
figures are held in good c.stecm. 

SCHISM, a division, especially used of a formal separation 
from a church or religious body, a sect, or church formed by 
such separation. The Greek (r\ior/ia, a cleft, split, from 
to cleave, is used in the New Te.stament of an actual rent in a 
garment (Matt. ix. 16) and also several times of divisions or 
differences of opinion as to the teaching and message oi Christ 
(John vii. 43) or of dissension in the church (1 Cor. xi. 18). 
in the early (‘hristian C'hurch, as defined by the Fathers, and 
later, the offimei* of “ schism ” is distinguished from that of 
“ heresy ” ; it refers not to differences of belief or doctrine, 
but to the promotion, or the state, of divisions of organisation, 
and to the formation of bodies separate from the true church, 
or to di-ssensions and separations due to disputes over matters 
of discipline or authority (sec Heresy). The dispute which 
led to the separation of the Lat 1 h and Greek ("hurches is known 
as the “ Great Schism,” and the division over the election to 
the Papacy of Urban VI. and Cdement Vll. as the “ Great Schism 
of the West ” (1378-1417) (see Papacy and Church History). 

SCHISTS (Gr. o-x/feo', to split), in petrology, mctamorphic 
rocks which have a fissile character. In all of them there is at 
least one mineral which crystallizes in platy forms (e.g. mica, 
talc, chlorite, haematite), or in long blades or fibres (antho- 
phyllite, tremolite, uetinolite, tourmaline), and, when the^se 
have a well marked parallel arrangement in definite bands or 
folia, the rock will break far more easily along the bands than 
across them. The platy minerals have also a perfect cleavage 
parallel to their flat .surfaces, whil(‘ the fibrous species often have 
two or more cleavages following their long axes ; hence a schistose 
rock may split not only by separation of the mineral plates from 
one another but also by cleavage of the parallel minerals through 
their substance. 

Schists in the common acceptance of that term are really 
highly crystalline rocks; fissile slates, sliales or sandstones, in 
which the original sedimentary structures are little modified 
by recrystallization, arc not included in this group by English 
petrologists, though the French schistes and tlie German Schiejer 
are u.sed to designate also rocks of these types. The difference 
between schists and gneisses is mainly that the latter have less 
highly developed foliation ; they also, as a rule, arc more coarse 
grained, and contain far more quartz and felspar, two minerals 
whicli rarely assume platy or acicular forms, and hence do not 
lead to the production of a fissile character in the rocks in which 
they arc important constituents. Schists, as a rule, are found 
in regions composed mainly of mctamorphic rocks, such as tlie 
Central Alps, Himalayas, and other mountain ranges, Saxony, 
Scandinavia, the Highlands of Scotland and north-west of Ireland. 
They are typical products of “ regional ” metamu^hism,and are 
in nearly all cases older than the fossiliferous .sedimentary rocks. 
'Transitions between schists and normal igneous or sedimentary 
rocks are often found. The Silurian mica-schists of Bergen in 
Norway arc fossiliferous ; in the Alps it is believed that even 
Mesozoic rocks pass laterally into mica-schists and caloschists. 
These changes are regarded as having been produced by the 
operation of heat, pressure and folding. It is often taught that 
gneisses are the further stages of the crystallization of schists 
and beloUg to a deeper zone whefe the pressures and the tempera- 
tures were greater. Igneous rocks also may be converted readily 
into schists {e.g. serpentine into talc-schist, dolerite into hom- 
blcnde-schist) by the same agencies. 
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There are two great groups of schistb, viz. those derived from 
ndimentary and those derived from igneous rocks, or, as they have 
been called, the “ paraschists '* anti tlie “ orthoschists." The first 
group is the more important and includes some of the commonest 
mctamor|>hic rocks. In the jiarasciii.sts, though fossils are ex- 
ceedingly rare, sedimentary structures such as bedding and the 
alternation of laminae of fine and coarse deposit may frequently 
be preserved. The foliatitni is often parallel to the bedding, but 
may cross it obliquely or at right angles ; or the bedding may be 
folded and contorted while the foliation maintains a nearly uniform 
orientation. When the foliation is undulose or sinuous the rocks are 
said to be crumpled, and have wavy splitting surfaces instead of 
nearly plane ones. The development of foliation in shaly rocks is 
undoubtedly closely akin to the production of cleavage in slates. 

The sedimentary schists or paraschists have three great sub- 
divisions, llie mica-schists ami ciilorite-schists (which correspond in 
a general way to shales or clay rocks) the calc-schists (impure 
limestones) and the quartz-schists (metamorphosed sandstones). 
In the mica-schists of this group biotite or muscovite may be the 
principal mineral ahd often both arc present in varying proportions ; 
the mica has developed from the argillaceous matter of the original 
rock ; in addition there is always quartz and sometimes felspar 
(albite or oligoclase). A large number of minerals may occur as 
accessories, e.g. garnet, tourmaline, ataurolitc, andalusite, actinolite, 
chloritoid or ottrelite, epidote, haematite, and if any of these is 
abundant its presence may lie indicated by the name given the rock, 
e.g. Htaurohte-nuca-schist. The phylhtes {q.v.) form a middle term 
between this group and the slates : they consist usually td quartz, 
white mica and chlorite, and have niucli of the fohation and 
schistosity of the mica-schists. Those rocks which contain amlalusite 
and ataurolitc are sometimes found in such associations as show 
that they are due to contact action by intrusive igneous masses. 
The chlorite-schists are often of igneous derivation, such as ash-beds 
or fine lavas which have lx;en m^morphosed. Many of them con- 
tain large octahedra of magnetite. Others arc probably sedimentary 
rocks, especially thosi* which contain much muscovite. Calc-schists 
are usually argillaceous limestones in which a large development ol 
biotite or phlogopite has occasioned foliation. Often they contain 
quartz and felspar, sometimes j)yroxenc, amphibole, garnet or 

? )idote. Pure limestones do not frecjucntly take on schistose facies. 

he quartz-schists consist of quartz and white mica, and arc inti- 
mately related to quartzites. Many of them Imvc been originally 
micaceous or fclspathic sandstones. Wc may mention also graphitic- 
schists containing dark scaly graphite (often altered, forms of car- 
bonaceous .shales), and haematite-schists wliich may represent beds 
of ironstone. 

The ortlioschists are white mica-schists produced by the shearing 
of acid rocks, such as felsite and porphyry. Some of the “ jxirphy- 
roid.s ” which have grains of quartz and felspar in a finely .schistose 
micaceous matrix are intermediate between i)orj)liyries and mica- 
schists of this group. Still more numerous er* ortho-schists of hom- 
blendic cliaracter (hornblende-schists) consisting of green hornblende 
with often felspar, quartz and .sphene (also rutile, ganiet, epidote 
or zoisite, biotite and iron oxides). The.se are modified forms of 
ba.sic rocks such as basalt, dolente and diuba.se. Every transition 
can be found between jierfectly normal ophitic dolerites and typical 
hornblende-sclusts, and occasionally the same dike or sill will 
provide specimeus of all tlie connecting stages. A few hornblende- 
schists are metamorphosed gabbros ; others have dcvelojied from 
dikes or sills of lamprophyre. Under extreme cru.shing these basic 
rocks may be converted into dark biotite-sclusts, or greenish chlorite- 
schists. Treinolite-schist and authophylhtc-schist are in nearly 
all cases tlie repreaentatives of the ultra-basic igneou.s rocks such 
as peridotite in region.s of high metamorpliism. Talc-schists are 
of the same category. They are soft and lustrous, with a peculiarly 
smooth leel, and tliough often confounded with mica-.schists may be 
distinguished by tlieir richness in magnesia ; many of them contain 
tremoute or actmohte ; others have residual grains of olivine or 
augite ; and here al.so every gradation can bo found between the 
upmodified igneous types and the perfectly metamorpliic schists. 
Occa-sionally serpentines become sheared without yielding talcose 
minerals ; they are then known as serpentine-, schist and antigorite- 
schist, the latter being tough leek-green rocks, more or less trans- 
parent. 

8CHLAG1NTWS1T, the name of five German scientific ex- 
plorers or students of foreign countries. They were brothers, 
and were named Hermann (1826-1882, who l^came known as 
Hermann von Schlacintweit Sakiinliinski), Adolf (1829-1857), 
Eduard (i83i-i86fv> Robert (1833-1885), and Emil (1835- 
1904). Hermann was bom at Munich on t 5 ie 13th of May 1826. 
His first scientific labours were studies in the Alps, carried on 
between 1846 and 1848 in association with his brother Adolf 
(born at Munich on the 9th of January 1829). The publication 
of the UfUersuchungen iiber die physikdliscJie Geographic der 
Alpen in 1850 (Leipzig) founded the scientific reputation of the 
two brothers, and their reputation was increased by subsequent 


investigations in the same field, in which Robert (bom at Munich 
on the 27th of October 1837) also took part. Soon after the 
publication of the Neue Untersuchungen tier die phys. Geog. u. 
Geol. der Alpen (Leipzig, 1854), the three brothers received, on 
the recommendation of Alexander von Humboldt, a commission 
from the East India Company to travel for scientific purposes in 
their territory', and more particularly to make observations on 
terrestrial magnetism. During 1854-1857 they travelled, some- 
times in company, sometimes separately, in the Deccan and 
in the region of the Himalayas, prosecuting their investigations 
beyond the frontiers of the company’s territory into the region 
of the Karakorum and Kucn-lun mountains. Hermann and 
Robert were the first Europeans who crossed the Kuen-lun, and 
in honour of that achievement the former had the title or surname 
of Sakiinliinski bestowed upon him (in 1864). Robert returned 
to Europe early in 1857 ; Hermann, after a visit to Nepal, joined 
him on his homeward journey ; but Adolf, who remained to 
pro.secute his explorations in Central Asia, was put to death by the 
amir of Kashgar on the 261h of August. Hermann and Robert 
published in four volumes the Results of a Scientific Mission to 
India and High Asia (Leipzig, 1860-1866). They had, moreover, 
made extensive ethnographical and natural history collections. 
Hermann spent the last years of his life chiefly in literary and 
scientific activity, partly at Munich, partly at the castle of 
Jagernburg near Korchheim. He died at Munich on the 19th of 
January 1882. Robert was appointed profe.s.sor of geography 
at Giessen in 1863. He paid .several visits to America, which 
furnished him with material for such works as Die Pacific- 
Eisenbahn (1870), Die Mormonen (1874), Die Prdrien (1876), &c., 
all published at Cologne. He died at Giessen on the 6th of June 
1885. Eduard, born on the 23rd of March 1831, killed in battle 
at Kissingen in 1866, made himself known by an account 
of the Spanish expedition to Morocco in 1859- 1860. Emil, 
born on the 7th of July 1835, wrote several learned works 
relating to India and I'ibet. He died on the 29th of October 
1904. 

SCHIAN (Czech, Slanc), a town of Bohemia, 37 m. N.W. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 9491, mostly Czech. The most 
notable churches are St Gotthard (14th century, remodelled 
in 1782) St Mary, attached to the Piarist college (1655-1658), 
the chapel of St Lawrence (13th century) and the church of the 
Holy Trinity belonging to the Franciscan friary (1O55). There 
are extensive coal-fields and important iron, metal and machine 
industries, together with the manufacture of chemicals and 
corn-milling. 

Schlan —probably the name of a castle — occurs in documents of 
the loth century. The town was probably founded in the 13th 
century by Ottakar ll. In the Hussite wars it took the utraquist 
side, was occupied in 1420 by King Sigismund, but retaken the next 
year by the troops of Prague. These were expelled, in 1425, after a 
desiderate resistance by the 'l abontes and Orphans. The town now 
remained faitliful to the Tabonte cause till its collapse in 1434. 
The place was re-fortified between 1460 and 1472. After the battle 
of the White Hill (1620), Schlan was granted to Jaroslaus BoFita of 
Martinic, lord of Smedno, whose de.scendant.s still own the lordship. 

SCHLANGENBAD, a watering-place of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, pleasantly situated in a 
deep and well-wooded valley of the Taunus range, 6 m. N.\A^ 
of Wiesbaden, 4^ m. S. of I.,angenschwalbach, and 5 m. E. of 
Eltville on the Rhine, with which it is connected by a steam 
tramway. Its eight thermal springs are mostly used for bathing, 
and are efficacious in nervous complaints and feminine disorders. 
There i.s a handsome kursaal connected with the principal Imthing 
establishment. Permanent population (1905) 400, while the 
number of visitors numbers about 2500 annually. 

Sc-e Baumann, Schlangenbad, mit besonderer Beriicksichttgung 
seiner Kur- und Dade-Anstalten (new ed., Wiesbaden, 1894) ; and 
Bertrand, Schlangenbad und seine Warmquellen (Heidelberg, 1878). 

SCHLBGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON (1767-1845), German 
poet, translator and critic, was bom on the 8th of September, 
1767, at Hanover, where his father, Johann Adolf Schlegel 

^ 1721-1793), was a Lutheran pastor. He was educated at the 
lanover g>'mnasium and at the university of Gottingen. Having 
spent some years as a tutor in the house of a banker at 
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.^sterdam, he went to Jena, where, in 1 796, he married Karoline, 
the widow of the physician Bdhmer (see Schelling, Karoi.ine) 
and in 1798 was appointed extraordinary professor. Here he 
began his translation of Shakespeare, which was ultimately 
completed, under the superintendence of Ludwig Tieck, by 
Tieck’s daughter Dorothea and Graf W. H. Baudi.ssin. This 
rendering is one of the best poetical translations in German, 
or indeed in any language. At Jena Schlegel contributed to 
Schiller’s periodicals the Horen and the Mtisenaltnanach ; and 
with his brother Friedrich he conducted the Athenaeum, the 
organ of the Romantic school. He also published a volume of 
poems, and carried on a rather bitter controversy with Kotzebue. 
At this time the two brothers were remarkable for the vigour 
and freshness of their ideas, and commanded respect as the 
leaders of the new Romantic criticism. A volume of their 
joint essays appeared in 1801 under the title Charakterisiiken 
und Kriliken. In 1802 Schlegel went to Berlin, where he delivered 
lectures on art and literature ; and in the following year he 
published lon^ a tragedy in Euripidean style, which gave ri.se 
to a suggestive discussion on the principles of dramatic poetry. 
This was followed by Spanisches Theater (2 vols., 1803-1809), 
in which he presented admirable translations of five of Calderon’s 
plays ; and in another volume, Hlumenslraintsc itahenischer , 
spanischer und portuguestscher Poeste (1804), he gave translations 
of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian lyrics. In 1807 be attracted 
much attention in France by an essay in the French language, 
Comparaison entre La PhMre de Racine et celle d'Euripide, in 
which he attacked French classicism from the standpoint of the 
Romantic school. His lectures on dramatic art and literature 
{Vber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, 1809-1811), which have 
been translated into most European languages, were delivered 
at Vienna in 1808. Meanwhile, after a divorce from his wife 
Karohne, in 1804, be travelled in France, Germany, Italy and 
other countries with Madame de Stael, who owed to him many 
ol the ideas which she embodied in her work, De VAllemagne. 
In 1813 he acted as secretary of the crown prince of Sweden, 
through whose influence the right of his family to noble rank 
was revived. Schlegel was made a professor of literature at the 
university of Bonn in 1818, and during the remainder of his 
life occupied himself chiefly with oriental studies, although he 
continued to lecture on art and literature, and in 1828 he issued 
two volumes of critical writings {Kritische Schrijten). In 1823- 
1830 he fiublished the journal Indische Bihltothek (3 vols.) and 
edited (1823) the Bhagavad-Glta with a Latin translation, and 
(1829) the Rdmdyana. 7 'hese works mark the beginning ol 
Sanskrit scholarship in Germany. After the death of Madame 
de Stael Schlegel married (1818) a daughter of Professor Pauhis 
of Heidelberg ; but this union was dissolved in 1821. He died 
at Bonn on the 12 th of May 1845. As an original poet Schlegel 
IS unimportant, but as a poetical translator he has rarely been 
excelled, and in criticism he put into practice the Romantic 
principle that a critic’s first duty is not to judge from the stand- 
point of superiority, but to understand and to “ characterize ” 
a work of art. 

Ill 1846-1847 Schlcgel’s Sdmtliche Werke were issued in twelve 
volume^ by E. BScking. There are also editions by the same editor 
of his CEuvres Scrites en francais (3 vols., 1846), and of his Opuscula 
Lattne senpta (1848). SchlegeFs Shakespeare translations have 
been often reprinted ; the edition of 1871-1872 was revised with 
Schlegel's MS& by M. Bernays. See M. Bemays, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschtcMe des ScMegelschen Shakespeare (1872) ; R, Gcn6e Schteeel 
und Shakespeare {\<40T^) . Schlegel’s Berlin lectures of r 80 1 - 1 804 were 
repnnted from MS. notes by j. Minor (1884). A selection of the 
writings of toth A. W. and Friedrich Schlegel, edited by O. F. 
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writings of toth A. W. and Friedrich Schlegel, edited by O. F. 
Walzel, mU be found m Kiirschner’s Deutsche Natwnalhterdtur, 143 
(^92). especially R. Haym, Romantische Schule, and the 

article in the Allg. deutsche Biographie by F, Muncker. 

SCHLEGEL, JOHANN ELIAS (1719-1749), German critic 
and dramatic poet, was bom at Meissen on the 28th of January 
1719*^ He was educated at Schulpforta and at the university 
of Leipzig, where he studied law. In 1743 he became private 
secretary to his relative, von Spener, the Saxon ambassador 
at the Danish court. Afterwards he was made professor extra- 
ordinaiy at the academy of Seroe, where he died on the 13th 


of August 1749. Schlepel was a contributor to the Bremer 
• Bettrdge and for some tune, while he was living in Denmark, 
edited a weekly periodical, Der Frenidc. With his drama.s as 
well as with his critical writings he did much to prepare the way 
for Lessing, by whom hi.s genius w'as warmly appreciated. He 
wrote two lively and well-constructed comedies, Der Triumph 
der guten Frauen and Die stumme Schbnheit, the former in prose, 
the latter in alexandrines. Hermann and Canut (in alexandrines) 
are generally considered his best tragedies. 

I work.s were edited (in 5 vols., 1761-1770) by his brother, 
J. .H. bclilegel (1724 1780), who hud u considerable reputation us a 
writer on lUnish history. Another brother, j. Adolf Schlep< I 
(1721-1703), an eminent preacher, and author oi some volumes ol 
verse, was the father of August Wilhelm and hnedrich von Schlegel 

1 I 1 ^ ^ ^^^hetische und dramaturgist he Sthriften have been 

edited by J. von Antoniewicz (1887), and a selection oi his plays by 
F. Muncker in Bremer Beitrdge, vol. ii. (Kurschner’s Deutsefu 
Nationailiirraiur, vol. xliv., i8yo). See. tiesides tin* biograpbv by 
eflition of his works, E. Wolft, Johanu Ritas 
Schlegel (j88t>) ; and J. Rentsch, Johann Elias Schlegel tils J rauer- 
sptelduhtcr (1890). 

SCHLEGEL. KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH VON (1772-1829), 
(icrman poet, critic and scholar, was the younger brother J 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel. He was born at Hanover on 
the 10th of March 1772. He studied law at (iottingen and 
Leippg, but ultimately devoted himself entirely to literar) 
studic.s. He published in 1797 the important hook Die Griechen 
und Rhmer, which was followed by the suggestive Geschichie 
der Puesie der Griechen und Rimer At Jena, where he 

lectured as a Pnvatdozeiit at the university, he contributed to 
the Athenaeum the aphorisms and es.says in which the principles 
of the Romantic school are most definitely stated. Here also 
he wrote Luctnde an unfinished romance, which is interest- 
ing as an attempt to transfer to practical ethics the Romantii 
demand for complete individual freedom, aud Alarcos, a tragedy 
(1802) in which, without much success, he combined romantic 
and classical elements. In 1802 he went to Paris, where he 
edited the review Kuropa (1803), lectured on philosophy and 
carried on Oriental studies, some results of which he embodied 
in an epoch-making book, Vber die Sprache und Weisheit der 
Indier (1808). In the same year in which this work appeared, 
he and his wife Dorothea (i 763 -i« 39 ), a daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn, joined the Roman Catholic Church, and from 
this tinic he became more and more opposed to the principles 
of political and religious freedom. He went to Vienna and in 
1809 was appointed imperial court secretary’ at the headquarters 
of the archduke Charles. At a later period he was councillor 
of legation in the Austrian embassy at the Frankfort diet, 
but in 1818 he returned to Vienna. Meanwhile he had publi.shed 
his collected Gedtchtc (1809) and two series of lectures, Vbei 
die neuere Geschichie (1811) and Geschichie der alien und neuen 
Literatur (1815). After his return to Vienna from Frankfort 
he edRcd Concordia (1820-1823), and began the issue of hi.s 
Sdmtlichc IVerke. He also delivered lectures, whicli were re- 
published in his Philosophie des Lebens (1828) and in his PhiLo- 
sophie der Geschichie (1829). He died on the nth of January 
1829 at Dresden. A permanent place in the history of German 
literature belongs to Friedrich Schlegel and his brother August 
Wilhelm as the critical leaders of the Romantic school, which 
derived from them most of its governing ideas as to the charac- 
I teristir.s of the middle ages, and as to the methods of literaiy 
expres.sion. Of the two brothers, Friedrich was unquestionably 
the more original genius. He was the real founder of the 
Romantic school ; to him more than to any other member of 
the school we owe the revolutionizing and germinating ideas 
which influenced so profoundly the development of German 
literature at the beginning of the 19th century. 

Friedrich Schlegel’s wife, Dorothea, was the author of an 
^finished romance, Florentin (t8oi), a Sanmlung romantischer 
Dichtungen^des Mittelalters (2 vok., 1804), a version of Lother 
und Mailer (1805), and a transuition of Madame de Stael’.s 
Corinne (1807-1808) — all of which were issued under her hus- 
band’s name. By her first marriage she had a son, Philipp Veit, 
who became an eminent painter. 
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Friedrich Schlegers Sdfntlich^ Werhe appeared in lo vols. (1822- 
1825) ; a becond edition (1840) m 15 vols. His Prosaische Jugend- 
schrtjUn (1794-1802) have been edited by J. Minor (1882, 2nd ed. 
1906) ; there are also reprints of Luctndcy and F. Schleiermacher*s 
Vertraute Brief e iiber Lucinde, /Soo (1907)- See R. Haym, Die 
romanUsche Schule (1870) ; I. Rouge, F. Schlegel et la genise du 
romanltsme ailemand (i»>o4) ; by the same, Erlduterungen zu F. 
Schtegels Lucinde (1003) ; M. Juachimi, Die Weltanschauung der 
Fomantik (1905) ; W. Glawe, Die Religion F. Schlegels (190O) ; 
F. Kircher, Phtlosophie dcr Fomantik (1906). On Dorothea Schlegel 
see J. M. Raich, Dorothea von Schlegel und deren Suhne (1881) ; 
F. Diebel, Dorothea Schlegel als Schriftsteller tm Zusammenhang nut 
der romantischen Schule (1905). 

SCHLEICHER, AUGUST (1821-1868), German philologist, was 
born at Meiningen on the 19th of February 1821, the son of a 
medical practitioner. He attended (1835-1840) the gymnasium 
at Coburg. In the autumn of 1840 he entered the university of 
Lc'ipzig as a student of theology, but exchanged Leipzig in the 
spring of 1841 for 7 'iibingcn. Here he remained two years, and 
under the influence of the famous orientalist Ewald, relinquished 
the study of theology for that of languages. Proceeding to the 
university of Bonn in 1843, he took his doctor’s degree in 1846 
and established himself as Privatdozent for comparative philology. 
In 1850 he was appointed extraordinary professor of classical 
philology at the university of Prague, and in 1853 was advanced 
as ordinary professor to the chair of German and comparative 
philology and Sanskrit. While at Prague he commenced the 
study of Slavonic languages, and with the assistance of the 
Vienna academy of sciences undertook in 1852 a journey of 
scientific research into Prussian Lithuania, the fruits of which 
were the first scientific examination and description of the 
character of the Lithuanian language. In 1857 he became 
professor of philology at Jena, where he lived and worked until his 
death on the 6th of December 1868. Next to Franz Bopp (q.v.), 
the founder of the science of language, no German savant left 
a more enduring stamp of his per.sonality upon this science than 
did Schleicher. 

His first scientific work, Zur vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte 
{1848), was lollowcd by Die Sprachen huropas (1850) ; but the book 
by whicli he is best known is Kompendium der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der tndogermanischen Sprachen (2 pts., 1861, 18O4 ; 4tli ed., 
1876), und a supplementary volume, Indogermanisihe Chrestomalhte 
{ 1 869) . Among his minor writings are “ Zur Morphologic der Sprachc ** 
(in the MSmoires de Vacadkmie de St. PHersbourg, 1859) ; Die Dar- 
winsche Theorte und die Sprachwissenschaft (1803, new ed. 1873), 
Vber die Bedeutung der Sprache fiir die NcUurgeschichte des Mensch^i 
(1865); while m the department of Slavonic and Lithuanian 
languages tlie following may be mentioned ; Formenlehre der kirchen- 
slavischen Sprache (1852); Handbuch der htauischen Sprache (with 
grammar, reader and glossary, 1836-1857). Besides Lithuanian 
legends he published an edition of Christian DoneUeitis’ Litauische 
Dichlungen (1865), 

See a. Lefmann, August Schleicher (1870) and Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Sprachforsekungy vol. xviii. 

8CHLB1DEN, MATTHIAS JAKOB (1804-1881), German 
botanist, was bom at Hamburg on the 5th of April 1804. He 
studied law at Heidelberg and practised as an advocate in 
Hamburg till 1831, but not succeeding he studied botany and 
medicine at Gottingen and Berlin, and in 1839 graduated at Jena, 
where he was appointed extraordinary professor of botany, 
becomirig honorary professor in 1846 and ordinary professor 
in 1850. In 1863 he was called to Dorpat, but resigned the 
following year and returned to Germany, where he lived as a 
private teacher. He died at Frankfort-on-Main on the 23rd of 
Tune 1881. His title to remembrance is twofold. Uniting the 
labours of two centuries of workers in vegetable histology, he 
proved that a nucleated cell is the only original constituent 
of the plant embryo, and that the development of all vegetable 
tissues must be referred to such cells, thus preparing the way for 
the epoch-making cell theory of Theodor Schwann {q.v.) ; and 
his Principles 0/ Scientific Botany (1842-1843), which went 
through severid editions, did much to shs^e the tyranny of the 
purely systematic Linnean school, whose accumulations he was 
accustomed irreverently to describe as ‘*hay.” Despite a 
certain inability to criticizeand verify his own hypotheses, he gave, 
both by his speculative activity and by the introduction of 
improved technical methods, so vivid an impulse to the younger 


botanists of his time as to have earned from Anton de Barj^ the 
title of reformer of scientific botany. His botanical labours 
practically ceased after 1850, when he entered on various philo- 
sophical and historical studies. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH DANIEL ERNST (1768- 
1834), theologian and philosopher, was the son of a Prussian 
army chaplain of the Reformed confession, and was bom on the 
2ist of November 1768 at Breslau. He was educated in a 
Moravian school at Niesky in upper Liisatia, and at Barby near 
Halle. Moravian theology, however, soon ceased to satisfy him, 
and his doubts rapidly took definite shape. Reluctantly his 
father gave him permission to leave Barby for the university 
of Halle, which had already (1787) abandoned pietism and 
adopted the rationalist spirit of Wolf and Semler (see Rational- 
ism). As a student he pursued an independent course of reading 
and neglected to his permanent loss the study of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Oriental languages. But he frequented the lectures 
of Semler and of J. A. J^berhard, acquiring from the former the 
principles of an independent criticism of the New Testament and 
from the latter his love of Plato and Aristotle. At the same time 
he studied with great earnestness the writings of Kant and Jacobi. 
He a(!quired thus early his characteristic habit of forming his 
opinions by the process of patiently examining and weighing the 
positions of all thinkers and parties. But with the receptivity 
of a great eclectic he combined the reconstructive power ol 
a profoundly original thinker. While yet a student he began to 
apply ideas gathered from the Greek philosophers in a recon- 
struction of Kant’s system. At the completion of his three years’ 
course at Halle he was for two years private tutor in the family 
of Count Dohna-Schlobittcn, developing in a cultivated and 
aristocratic household his deep love of family and social life. 
In 1796 he became chaplain to the Charity Hospital in Berlin. 
Having no scope for the development of his powers as a preacher, 
he sought mental and spiritual .satisfaction in the cultivated 
society of Berlin, and in profound philosophical studies. This 
was the period in which he was constructing the framework of 
his philosophical and religious system. It was the period, too, 
when he made himself widely acquainted with art, literature, 
science and general culture. He was at that time profoundl} 
affected by German Romanticism, as represented b) his friend 
Friedrich Schlegel. Of this his Confidential Letters on Schle^gel’s 
Lucinde (Vertrauten Brief e i<ber SchlegeVs '' Lucinde,' 1801; 
ed. 1835 ; by Jonas Friinkel, 1907 ; R. Frank, 1907), as well 
as his perilous relation to Elconore Grunow, the wife of a Berlin 
clergyman, are proof and illustration. Though his ultimate 
principles were unchanged he gained much from the struggle. 
It showed him much of the inner truth of human feeling and 
emotion, and enriched his imagination and life with ideals 
ancient and modern, which gave elevation, depth and colour 
to all his thought. Meantime he studied Spinoza and Plato, 
and was profoundly influenced by both, though he was never 
a Spinozist ; he made Kant more and more his master, though 
he departed on fundamental points from him, and finally re- 
modelled his philosophy ; with some of Jacobi’s positions he 
was in sympathy, and from Fichte and Schell ing he accepted 
ideas, which in their place in his system, however, received 
another value and import. The literary fruit of this period of 
intense fermentation and of rapid development was his “ ^och- 
making” book, Reden vber die Religion (1799; cd. Gottingen, 
1906), and his “ new year’s gift ” to Uic new century, the Mono- 
logen (1800 ; ed. 1902). In the first book he vindicated for re- 
ligion an eternal place amongst the divine mysteries of human 
nature, distinguished it from all current caricatures of it ^d allied 
phenomena, and described the perennial forms of its manifestation 
and life in men and society, giving thereby the programme of his 
subsequent theological system. In the Monologen he threw out 
his ethical manifesto, in which he proclaimed his ideas as to the 
freedom and independence of the spirit, and as to the relation of 
the mind to the world of sense and imperfect social organizations, 
and sketched his ideal of the future of the individual and society. 

From 1802 to 1804, Schleiermachcr was pastor in the little 
Pomeranian town of Stolpe. These years were full of literary 
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work, as well as rich in personal and moral progress. He relieved 
Friedrich Schlegel entirely of his nominal responsibility for 
the translation of Plato, which they had together undertaken 
(vols. 1-5, 1804-1810 ; 3rd ed., 1855-1861 ; vol. 6, Repub, 
1828; 2nd ed., 1855-1862). At the same time another work, 
Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre (1803; 2nd 
ed. 1834), the first of his strictly critical and philosophical 
productions, occupied him. This work is a severe criticism of 
all previous moral systems, especially those of Kant and Fichte, 
Plato’s and Spinoza’s finding most favour ; its leading principles 
are that the tests of the soundness of a moral system arc the 
completeness of its view of the laws and ends of human life 
as a whole and the harmonious arrangement of its subject-matter 
under one fundamental principle ; and, though it is almost 
exclusively critical and negative, the book announces clearly the 
division and scope of moral science which Schleiermacher 
subsequently adopted, attaching prime importance to a 
“ Giiterlehre,” or doctrine of the ends to be obtained by moral 
action. But the obscurity of the style of the book as well as 
its almost purely negative results proved fatal to its immediate 
success. In 1804 Schleiermacher removed as university 
preacher and professor of theology to Halle, where he remained 
until 1807, and where he quickly obtained a reputation as 
professor and preacher, and exercised a powerful influence in 
spite of the contradictory charges of his being atheist, Spinozist 
and pietist. In this period he wrote his dialogue the Weih~ 
nachtsjeter (1806 ; 4th ed. 1850), a charming production, which 
Iiolds a place midway between his lieden and his great dogmatic- 
work, Der chnstliche Glaube, and presents in the persons of its 
speakers phases of his growing appreciation of Christianity 
as well as the confiit:ting elements of the theology of the period. 
After the battle of Jena he returned to Berlin (1807), was soon 
appointed pastor of the Trinity Church there, and the next 
year married the wid(jw of his friend Willich. At the foundation 
of the Berlin university (1810), in which he took a prominent 
part, he was called to a theological chair, and soon became 
secretary to the Academy of Sciences. lie was thus placed in a 
position suited to his powers and in domestic and social surround- 
ings adapted to meet the wants of his rich nature. At the 
same time he approved himself in the pulpit and elsewhere 
as a large-hearted and fearless patriot in that time of national 
calamity and humiliation, acquiring a name and place in his 
country’s annals with Arndt, Fichte, Stein and Scharnhorst. 
He took a prominent part too in the reorganization of the 
Prussian church, and became the most powerful advocate of 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed divisions of German 
Protestantism. The twenty-four years of his professional 
career in Berlin were opened with his short but important outline 
of theological study (Kurze Darstellung des theologischen Studiunis, 
1811; 2nd ed. 1830), in which he sought to do for theology 
what he had done for religion in his Reden. While he preached 
every Sunday, he also gradually took up in his lectures in the 
university almost every branch of theology and philosophy — 
New Testament exegesis, introduction to and interpretation of 
the New Testament, ethics (both philosophic and Christian), 
dogmatic and practical theology, church history, history of philo- 
sophy, psychology, dialectics (logic and metaphysics), politics, 
pedagogy and aesthetics. His own materials for these lectures 
and his students’ notes and reports of them are the only form in 
which the larger proportion of his works exist — a circumstance 
which has greatly increased the difficulty of getting a clear 
and harmonious view of fundamental portions of his philo- 
sophical and ethical system, while it has effectually deterred 
all but the most courageous and patient students from reading 
these posthumous collections. As a preacher he produced a 
powerful effect, yet not at all by the force of his oratory but by 
his intelleptual strength, his devotional spirit and the philo- 
sophical breadth and unity of his thought. In politics he was 
an earnest friend of liberty and progress, and in the period of 
reaction which followed the overthrow of Napoleon he was 
charged by the Prussian government with “ demagogic agita- 
tion ” in conjunction with the great patriot Arndt. At the same 


time he prepared for the press his chief theological work Der 
christliche Glaube nach den Grundsdtzen der evangelischen Kirche 
(1821-1822 ; 2nd ed., greatly altered, 1830-1831 ; 6th ed., 
1884). The fundamental principle of this classical work is, that 
religious feeling, the sense of absolute dependence on God us 
communicated by Jesus Christ through the church, and not 
the creeds or the letter of Scripture or the rationalistic under- 
standing, is the source and law of dogmatic thcolog}’. The 
work is therefore simply a description of the facts of religious 
feeling, or of the inner life of the soul in its relations to God, and 
these inward facts are looked at in the various stages of their 
development and presented in their systematic connexion. The 
aim of the work was to reform Protestant theology by means 
of the fundamental ideas of the Redeti, to put an end to the 
unreason and superficiality of both supernaturalism and rational- 
ism, and to deliver religion and theology from a relation of 
dependence on perpetually changing systems of plnlosophy. 
Though the work added to the reputation of its author, it naturally 
aroused the increased opposition of the theological schools 
it was intended to overthrow, and at the same time Scltleier- 
macher’s defence of the right of the church to frame its own 
liturgy in opposition to the arbitrary dictation of the monarch 
or his ministers brought upon him fresh troubles. He felt himself 
in Berlin more and more isolated, although hi.s church £Uid his 
lecture-room continued to be largely attended. But he prose- 
cuted his translation of Plato and prepared a new and greatly 
altered edition of his Christliche Glaube, anticipating the latter 
in two letters to his friend Liicke (in the Studten und Kriiiken, 
1829), in which he defended with a masterly hand his theological 
position generally and his book in particular against opponents 
on the right and the left. The same year he lost his only son — 
a blow which, he said, “ drove the nails into his own coffin.” 
But he continued to defend his theological position against 
Hengstenberg’s party on the one hand and the rationalists 
von Colin and D. Schulz on the other, protesting against both 
subscription to the ancient creeds and the imposition of a ni'w 
rationalistic formulary. In the midst of such labours, and 
enjoying still full bodily and mental vigour, he was carried 
off after a few days’ illness by inflammation of the lungs, on the 
12th of February 1834. 

Philosophical System . — A great antithesis lies at the basis of all 
thought and hfe — that of the real and the ideal, of organisui, or 
sense, and intellect. But the antithesis is not absolute, for in hfe 
and lx*ing both elements arc united — though without its presence 
life and thought would be impossible. In the actual world the 
antithesis appears as reason and nature, in each of wliicli, however, 
there is a combination of its two elements — the ideal and the real — 
tlie rea-son having a preponderance of tlic first and nature a pre- 
ponderance of the second. At the basis of nature hes universal 
reason as its organizing principle, and when reason becomes a con- 
scious power in man it finds itself in conflict as well as in harmony 
with external nature. The whole effort and end of human tliought 
and action is the gradual reduction of the realm and the power of tliis 
antithesis in the individual, the race and the world. Though the 
antithesis is real and deep, the human mind cannot admit its ab^lute 
nature ; we arc compelled to suppose a transcendental rcahty or 
entity in which the real and tlie ideal, being and thought, subject 
and object, are one. Consciousness itself involves the union of the 
antithetic elements, and prior to moral action nature is found 
organized and reason manifested or symbohzed tlierein. We are 
ourselves proofs of the unity of the real and the ideal, of thought and 
lieing, for we are both, our self-consciousness supplying the ex- 
pre.ssion of the fact. As we have in ourselves an instance of the 
identity of thought and being, we must suppose a universal identity 
of the ideal and real behind the antithesis which constitutes the 
world. This supposition is the basis of all knowledge, for thought 
becomes knowledge only when it corresponds to being. The sup- 
position may be called a behef, but it is so only in the sense in which 
belief appears in the religious department, where it is the ultimate 
ground of all action. The supposition is the basis of all etliics, for 
without the conviction of the correspondence of thought and reality 
action would be fruitless and in the end impossible. It is above all 
the substance of religious feeling, wliich is the immediate con.sciou.s- 
ness of th&^i^ of the world, of t^ absolute oneness behind the 
infinite multiplicity of contrasts ; indeed, it is the religious con- 
viction of the unity which is the best guarantee of the truth of the 
suppositions of plmosophy. It is " tlie religious consciousaess of 
the unity of the intellectual and physical world in God ** wliich is 
to overcome the scepticism of the cntical philosophy. But, though 
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tlys unity must Ihj laid down as tlxc basis of knowledge, it is absolute 
and transcendental. In contrast witli the " world/ as the totality 
of being in its difierentiationj this absolute unity, or God, in whom 
the real as manifold, and the spirit as one, find their unifying base, 
by its very nature is unphenomenal, indefinable and inconceivable. 
The idea is outside the boundary of thought, though its necessary 
ixistulate, and it is no less inaccessible to religious feeling, though 
it IS its life and soul. Neither member of the antithesis of the real 
and the ideal must U' conceived us producing the other ; they arc 
both easily existent and equally constituent elements of the world ; 
but in God they arc one, and therefore the world must not be identi- 
hed with Him. I'lic world and God are di.stinct, but correlative, 
and neither tan be conceived without the other. The world withtmt 
God would be “ chaos,” and God without the world an empty 
“ phaiiiasm ” But though God is transcendent and unknowable 
He IS jiuiiiaiient in the world. In self-consciousness God is present 
as tlie liasis of the unity of our nature in every transition from an 
act ol knowledge to an act of will, :ind vice versa. As far as man 
is the unity of the real and the ideal, God is in liim. He is also in 
all things, inasmuch as in everything the totality of the world and 
Its transcendental basis is presupposed by virtue of their being and 
correlation. The unity of our personal hfe amidst the multiplicity 
of its functions is the symlxil of (iod’s immanence in the world, 
though we may not conceive of the Absolute as a person. The 
idea of the world as the totality of being is, like the correlative 
idea of (iod, only of regulative value ; it is transcendent, as we 
never do more than make approaches to a knowledge of the sum of 
Ixiing. The one idea is tlie transcendental iermiuus a quo and the 
other the transcendental terminus ad quern of all knowledge. But 
though the world cannot Ik* exhaustively known it can be known 
very extensively, and though the positive idea of tiod must always 
remain unattainable we arc able to reject tho.se ideas whie-h involve 
a contradiction of tlie postulate of the Absolute. Thus the pan- 
theistic and the theistic concejitions of (iod as the supreme power, 
as the first cause, as a person, are alike unallowable, since they all 
bring God within the sphere ol antitht'sis and preclude His ab.solute 
unity. On the other hand, the world can be known as the realm 
ol antithesis, and it is the correlative of Ciocl. Though He may 
not be conceived as the absolute cause of the world, the idea of 
absolute causality as symbolized in it may be taken as the best 
approximate expres.sion of the contents ot the rehgious conscious- 
ness. The unbroken connexion ol cause and eliect throughout the 
world becomes thus a manifestation of God. God is to be; sought 
(inly in ourselves and in the world. He is completely immanent 
m the universe. It is impossible that His cau.sality should have any 
other sphere than the world, wliich is the totality ol being. "No 
God without a world, and no world without God.” The dmne omni- 
potence is quantitatively represented by the sum of the forces of 
nature, and qualitatively distinguished from them only a.s the unity 
of infinite causality from the multiplicity of its finite phenomena, 
'rhroujjhout the world — not excepting tht* realm ol mind —absolute 
necessity prevails. As a whole the world is as good and perfect as 
a world could possibly In*, and everytliing in it, as occuiiymg its 
necessary place in thti whole, is also good, evU btung only the necessary 
limitation of individual Ixmig. 

Schleiermacher's psychology lakes as its basis the phenomenal 
duahsm of the ego and the non-ego, and regards the life of man as 
the interaction of these elements with their interjienetration as its 
infinite destination. The dualism is therefore not absolute, and, 
though present in man’s own constitution as composed of body and 
soul, is relative only even there. The ego is itself both body and 
soul — the conjunction of both constitutes it ; our ” organization ” 
or sense nature has its intellectual element, and our ” intellect ” its 
organic element. There is no such thing as ” pure mind ” or " pure 
body.” The one general function of tlie ego, thought, becomes m 
relation to the non-e^o cither receptive or spontaneous action, and in 
both forms of action its organic, or sense, and its intellectual energies 
co-operate ; and in relation to man, nature and the universe the ego 
gradually finds its true individuality by becoming a part of them, 
" every extension of consciousness being liigher life.” The specific 
functions of the ego, as determined by the relative predominance 
of sense or intellect, arc either functions of the senses (or organism) or 
functions of the intellect. The former fall into the two classes of 
feelings (subjective) and perceptions (objective) ; the latter, accord- 
ing as the receptive or the spontaneous element predominates, into 
co^ition and volition. In cognition being is the Object and in 
volition it is the purpose of thought : in the first case we receive 
(in our fasliion) the object of thought into ourselves ; in the latter 
we plant it out into the world. Jroth cognition and volition are 
functions of thought as well as forms of moral action. It is in those 
two functions that the real life of the ego is manifested, but behind 
them is self^imsciousness permanently present, which is always 
both subjective and objeenve — consciousness of ourselves and of 
the non-ego. This self-consciousness is the third special form or 
function of thou|^t — which is also called feeling and immediate 
knowledge. In it we cognize our own inner life as affected by the 
non-ego. As the non-ego helps or hinders, enlarges or limits, our 
inner life, we feel pleasure or pain. Aesthetic, moral and religious 
feelings are respectively produced by the reception into conscious- 
ness of large ideas — nature, mankincl and the world ; those feelings 


are the sense of tx*iug one with these vast objects. Rehgious feehng 
therefore is the highest form of thought and of life ; in it we are 
conscious of our unity with the world and God ; it is thus the .sense 
of absolute dependence. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of knowledge 
accepts the fundamental principle of Kant that knowledge is bounded 
by experience, but it seeks to remove Kant’s sceptici.sm as to know- 
ledge of the Ding an sich, or Setn, as Schleiermacher's term is. The 
idea of knowledge or scientific thought as distinguished from the 
passive form of thought — of aesthetics and religion— is thought 
wliich is produced by all thinkers in the same form and which 
corresponds to being. All knowledge takes the form of the concept 
(Begriff) or the judgment {Urtlieil), the former conceiving the 
variety of Iwing as a tlefinite unity and plurality, and the latter 
simply connecting the concept with certain individual objects. In 
the concept therefore the intellectual and in the judgment the 
organic or sense element predominates. The universal uiiiformit\* 
ol the production of judgments presupposes the unilorniity ot our 
relations to the outward world, and the uniformity of concepts ^est^ 
.similarly on the likeness of our inward nature, riiis uniformity is 
not based on the sameness of either the intellectual or the organic 
functions alone, but ou the corre.spondence of the iornis ot thought 
and sensation with the forms of being. The e.ssential nature of iht- 
concept is that it combines the general and the sjiecial, and tlu 
same combination recurs in being : in being the system of sub- 
stantial or permanent forms answers to the system ot concepts anil 
tlie relation of cause and effect to the system oi judgments, the 
liigher concept answenrig to ” force ” and the lower to the pheno- 
mena of force, and the judgment to the contingent interaction ot 
Hungs. Tlie sum of being consists ol the two systems ot substantial 
ionns and interactional relations, and it reai>pearH in the lorm ol 
concept and judgment, the concept representing liemg and tlu 
judgment being in action. Knowledge has under botli forms the 
same object, the relative difference of the two being that when tin- 
conceptual form predominates we have sjieculativ^e science ami 
when the form of judgment prevails we have emjiirical or historical 
.science. Throughout the duniam oi knowledge the two forms air 
found in cunslanL mutual relations, another pioof of the liinda- 
mental unity ol thought and being or of the objectivity of know- 
ledge. It is obvious that Plato, Spinoza and Kant had contribute<l 
charactenstic elements of their thought to this system, and directh 
or indirectly it was largely indebted to Schelhiig ior fundamental 
conceptions. 

Ethus, — Next to religion and theology it was to the moral work I, 
of which, indeed, the phenomena of religion and theology were m 
his systems only constituent elements, that he specially de\oteti 
lumself. In lus earlier es.says he endeavoured to jioint out the 
defects of ancient and modern ethical tliinkers, particularly of Kaul 
and Fichte, Plato and Spinoza only finding faNour in liis ey<*^. 
He failed to discover in previous moral systems any necessary basi- 
in thought, any completeness as regards the phenomena of moral 
action, any systematic arrangement of its parts and any clear and 
distinct treatment of specific moral acLs and relations. Hi.*! own 
moral system is an attempt to supply these deficiencies. It connect'^ 
the moral world by a deductive process with the fundamental idea 
of knowledge and being ; it offers a view of the entire world of 
human action which at all events aims at being exhaustive ; it 
pre.sents an anangement of the matter of the science winch tabulates 
its constituents after the model of the physical sciences ; and it 
supplies a sharjffy defined treatment of specific moral jihenomcna in 
their relation to the fundamental idea of human life as a w^hole. 
Schleiermacher defines ethics as the theor^'^ ot the nature of th^- 
reason, or as the .scientific treatment of the effects jiroducecl l)\' 
human reason in the world of nature and man. As a theoretical or 
sjieculative science it is purely descriptive and not practical, being 
correlated on the one hand to physical science and on the other to 
history. Its method is the same as that of physical science, being 
distinguished from the latter only by its matter. The ontological 
ba.sis of ethics is the unity of the real and the ideal, and the psycho- 
logical and actual basis of the ethical process is the tendency of 
reason and nature to unite in the form of the complete organization 
of the latter by the former. The end of the ethical process is that 
nature {%,e, all that is not mind, the human body as w ell as external 
nature) may become the jierfect symbol and organ of mind. 
Conscience, as the subjective expression of the pre.suppo.sed identity' 
of reason and nature in their bases, guarantees the practicabilit\' 
of our moral vocation. Nature is preordained or constituted to 
become the symbol and organ of mind, just as mind is endowed with 
the impulse to realize this end. But the moral law must not lx- 
conceived under the form of an ” imperative ” or a ” Sollen ” ; it 
differs from a law of nature only as being descriptive of the fact 
that it ranks the mind as conscious will, or zweckdenkmd^ above 
nature. Strictly speaking, the antitheses of good and bad and ol 
free and necessary have no place in an ethical systeni, but simply 
in history, which is obliged to compare the actual wdth the ideal, 
but as far as the terms ” good ” and ” bad ” are used in morals 
they express tlus rule or the contrary of reason, or the harmony or 
the contrary of the particular and the general. The idea of " free ” 
as opposed to necessary expresses simply the fact that the mind 
can propose to itself ends, though a man cannot alter his own nature. 
In contrast to Kant and Fichte and modem moral philosophers 
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Schleicrmachcr rciiitn>duc<.‘d aiid assigned pre-eminent importance 
to tlic doctrine of the summmn bonum, or highest good. It repre- 
sents in his system the ideal and aim of the entire hfe of man, sup- 
plying the ethical view of the conduct of indivifluals in relation to 
society and the universe, and therewith constituting a philosophy 
of history at the same time. Starting with the idea of the highest 
gt)od and of its constituent elements {Cuter), or the chief forms of 
the union of mind and nature, Schleiermacher’s system dividt“s itself 
into the doctrine of moral ends, the doctrine of virtue and the 
doctrine of duties ; in other words, as a development of tJie idea of 
the subjection of nature to reason it becomes a description of the 
actual forms of the triumphs of reason, of the moral power maiii- 
it'sted therein and of the specific methods employed. Every moral 
good or product has a fourfold character : it is individual and 
universal ; it is an organ and symbol of the reason, that is, it is the 
product of the individual with relation to the community, and 
represents or manifests as well as classifies and ruh'S nature. The 
rirst two characleri.stics provide* for the functions and rights of the 
individual as well as those of the community or race. Though a 
moral action may have these four characteristics at various d(*grees 
t)l strength, it ceases to be moral if one of them is quite absent. 
All moral products may be classified according to the predominance 
of one or the other of these characteristics. Universal organizing 
ai^tion produces the forms of intercourse, and universal symbolizing 
action produces the various forms of science ; individual organizing 
action yields the forms of property and individual .s)mibolizing 
action the various representations of feeling, all these constituting 
the relations, the productive spheres, or the social comlitioiis of 
moral action. Moral functions cannot be performed by the in- 
dividual in isolation but only in his relation to the family, the .state, 
the school, the church, and society all forms of human life whicli 
<‘thi(',al science finds to its hand and leaves to the science of natural 
history to account lor. The moral process i.s accomplished by tlie 
various sections of humanity in their individual spheres, and the 
doctrine of virtue deals with the reason as the moral power in each 
inflividiial by which the totality of moral products is obtained. 
Schl<*iermucher cla.ssilies thi* virtues under the two forms of Gei>innung 
and Ferti^^kcit, the first consisting ol the pure ideal element in action 
anrl the second the form it assumes in relation to circumstances, 
each of the two classes falling resjiectivi*ly into the two division.s of 
wi.sdom and love and of intelligence and a])plication. In his sy.steiii 
the doctrine of duty is the description of the method of the attain- 
ment of ethical ends, the conception of duty as an imperative, or 
obligation, being excluded, as we have seen. No action fulfils the 
conditions of duty except as it combines the three following 
antitheses : reference to the moral ich'a in its whole extent and 
likewise to a definite moral sphere ; connexion with existing con- 
ditions and ;it the same time absolute personal production ; the 
fulfilment of the (mtiru moral vocation every moment though it 
can only be done in a definite sphere. Duties are divided with 
reference to the jirinciplc that every man make his own the entire 
moral problem and act at the same time in an existing moral society, 
i his Condition gives four general classes of duty : duties of general 
association or duties with reference to the community {RechtspfticM), 
and duties of vocation {Berufspflicht ) — both with a universal re- 
Jerence, duties of the conscience (in which the individual is sole 
judge), and duties of love or of personal association. It was only 
the first of the three sections of the science of ethics — tkc doctrine 
of moral ends -that Schleiermacher handled with approximate 
completeness ; the other two sections were treated very summarily. 
In Ids Christian Ethics he dealt with the subject from the basis of 
the Christian consciousness instead of from that of reason generally ; 
the ethical phenomena dealt with are the same in both systems, and 
they throw light on each other, wliile the Christian system treats 
more at length and less aphoristically the principal etliical reahties - 
church, state, family, art, science and society. Rothc, amongst 
other moral philosophers, bases his system substantially, with 
important departures, on .Schleiermacher's. In Beneke's moral 
system his fundamental idea was worked out in its psychological 
relations. , 

Religious System -From Leibnitz, Lessing, Fichte, Jacobi and 
the Romantic sclioul he had imbibed a profound and mystical view 
of the inner depths of the human personahty. The ego, the person, 
is an individualization of universal reason ; and the primary act of 
self-con.sciousne88 is the first conjunction of universal and individual 
life, the immediate union or marriage of the universe with incarnated 
reason. Ihus every person becomes a specific and original repre- 
sentation of the universe and a compendium of humanity, a micro- 
cosmos in which the world is immediately reflected. While therefore 
Ave cannot, as we have ^en, attain the idea of the supreme unity ol 
thought and being by either cognition or volition, we can find it in 
our own personality, in immediate self-consciousness or (which is 
the same in Schleiermacher's terminology) feeling. Feeling in thi.s 
higher sense (as distmguwhed from " organic " sensibility, Emp~ 
findung), which is the minimum of distinct antithetic consciousness, 
the cessation of the antithesis of subject and object, constitutes 
likewiM the unity of our being, in which the opposite functions of 
cognition and volition have their fundamental and permanent 
background of personahty and their transitional link. Having 
its seat in this central point of our being, or indeed consisting in 


the essential fact of sclf-consciousni'ss, religion hts at the basis of 
all thought and action. At various periods of his hfe Schleier- 
machcr used dillerent terms to represent the character and relation 
of religious feeling. In his earUer days he called it a feeling or 
intuition of the universe, consciousness of the unity of reason aiul 
nature, of the infinite ami the eternal witliin Ihr finite and the 
temporal. In later hfe lie dest'.ribed it as the feehng of alisolute 
dependence, or , as meaning the same thing, the consciousness ol 
being in relation to God. In our consciousness ol the world the 
feelings of relative dependence and relative indejMjndence are found ; 
we are acted upon, but we also react. In our religious conscious- 
ness the latter clement is excluded, and everytliing within anti 
without us IS referred to its absolute cause, that is, God. But. 
when wc call this absolute cause God, the name stands solely as 
indicating the unknown source of our receptive and active existi'iice ; 
on the one haml it means that the world ujkui wliich we can react 
is not the souice of the fc‘ehng, on the otliei, that the Absolute is 
not an object of thought or knowledge. 'I his leeling of absolute 
dej>endcnce can arise only in combination with other forms of con- 
sciousness. We derive the idea of a totahty by means of its parts, 
and the transcendental basis of being come.s t(> us through the agency 
of individual jihenomena. As in every altection ol our being by 
individual phenomena we are brought into contact with the whole 
universe, we are brought into contact with tiod at the s.inu‘ time 
as its transcendental cause. 'I'his rehgious li*eling is not know- 
ledge in the strict sense, as it is purely subjec tive or imniecliale ; 
but it lies at the basis of all knowleilgo. As immediate knowledge, 
however, it is no more than the consciousness of the unity ot the; 
world, cl unity which can never be reached by human inquiry. 
Religious truths, such as the determination of all things by (kKl, 
are simply the implications of the feehng of ab.solute dependence’ 
While tJidt feehng is the characteristic of religion generally, this 
assumes various forms as the religions of the world. The so-called 
natural as distinguished from jiositive reUgion, or the religion oJ 
reason, is a mere abstraction. All religions are positive, or their 
characteristics and value are mainly didermmed by the manner in 
wliich the world is conceived and imagiiUMl. But tliese varying 
conceptions with their rehgious meaning become religiously pro- 
ductive only ill the souls of rehgious herot*s, w'ho are the authors ol 
new religions, mediators of the religious life, founders of rehgious 
communities. For religion is essentially social. It everywhere 
forms churches, which arc the neceasary instruments and organs ol 
its highe.st life. The specific feature ol Christianity is its mediatorial 
element, its profound feeling of the striving of the finite individual 
to reach the unity ol the infinite whole, and its conception of the 
way in which Deity deals with this ellort by mediatorial agencies, 
which are both divine and human. It is the religion of mediatorial 
salvation, and, a.s Schleiermacher emphatically taught in his njier 
works, of salvation through the meihation of Christ ; that is, its 
possessors are conscious of having been delivered by Jesus of Nazareth 
from a condition in which their religious consciousness was overridden 
by the sense-consciousness of the world and put into one in which 
it dominates, and everything is subordinated to it. The conscious- 
ness of being saved in this st:nse is now transmitted and mediated by 
the Christian church, but in the cas(^ of Jesus, its originator, it was 
an entirely new and original factor in the process of religious de- 
velopment, and in so far, hke every new and higher stage of being, 
a supernatural revelation. It was at tliu same time a natural 
attainment, in as far as man's nature and the universe were so con- 
stituted as to involve its production. The appearance of the Saviour 
in human liistory is therefore as a divine revelation neither absolutely 
supernatural nor absolutely beyond riiason, and the controversy ol 
the 1 8 th century between the rationahsts and supcrnaturalists rests 
on false grounds, leads to wrong issues, and each party is right and 
wrong (see Rationalism). As regards Christian theology, it is not 
its business to formulate and establish a system of objective truth, 
but simply to present in a clear and connected form a given body 
of Christian faith as the contents of the Christian consciousneas. 
Dogmatic theology is a connected and accurate account of the doc- 
trine held at a particular time in a given section of the Christian 
church. But such doctrines as constitute no integral part of the 
Christian consciousness— e.g. the doctrine of the Trinity— must be 
excluded from the theological system of the evangehcal theologian 
As regards the relation of theology and philosophy, it is not one of 
dependence or of opposition on either .side, but of complete inde 
pendcncc, equal authority, distinct functions and perfect harmony. 
Feeling is not a mental function subordinate to cognition or volition, 
but of equal rank and authority : yet feeling, cognition and volition 
alike conduct to faith in the unknown Absolute, though by different 
paths and processes. 

The marked feature of Schleiermacher's thought in every depart- 
ment is the effort to combine and reconcile in the unity of a system 
the antithetic conceptions of other thinkers. He is realistic and 
ideahstic, individualistic and universalistic, monistic and dualistic, 
sensationfiist and intellcctualisL naturahst and supematuralist, 
rationalist and mystic, gnostic and agnostic. He is the prince of the 
Vermittler in philosophy, ethics, rehgion and theology. But he 
does not seek to reconcile the antitheses of thought and being by 
weakening and hiding the points of difference ; on the contrary, 
he brings them out in their sharpest outUnes. His method is to 
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distinctly define the c^)posmg elements and then to seek their 
harmonious combination by the aid oi a deeper conception. Apart 
from the positive and permanent value ol the higher unities which 
he succeeds in establishing, the hght and suggesbveness of his dis- 
cussions and treatment of the great {loints at issue in all the principal 
fields of human thought, unsatisfactory as many of his positions 
may be considered, make him one of the most helpful and instructive 
of modem thinkers. And, since the focus of his almost universal 
thought and inquiry and of his rich culture and varied life was 
religion and theology, he must be regarded as the classical repre- 
sentative of modern effort to reconcile science and philosophy with 
religion and theology, and the modem world with the Christian 
church. 

Schleiermachcr’s collected works were pubhshed in three sections : 
(i) Theological (ii vols.) ; (2) Sermons (10 vols., ed. 1873-1874, 
3 vols.) ; (3) Philosophical and Miscellaneous (9 vols., Berlin, 1835- 
1804). His Pddagogische Schnften were separately published by 
Plalz (3rd ed., 1902). Of lives of him the best are his own corre- 
spondence. Aus Schleiermat hers Leben %n Brief en^ published by 
W. Dilthey (Berlin, 1 858-1 8O3, m 4 vols., Eng. trans. by Ro.wan) ; 
Leben Schleiermachers by Dilthey (vol. i., 1870, the period from 
17O8-1804); Vviedrich Sc.hleiermacher , cm Lebens- u. Charakierbild, 
by D. Schenkel (Klberfeld, i8b8) ; a selection of the letters by 
M. Rade (Jena, igob). See also E. von Willick, Aus Schleiermachers 
Hause, J ugenderinnerungen seines Stiefsohnes (igog). Lhe accounts 
and critiques of his philosophy, ethics and theology are numerous ; 
some of the most valuable are : I . Schaller, Vorlesungen iiber 
Schletermacher (Halle, 1844) ; G. Weisenborn, Darstellung und 
Krthk der Schletermacher' schen Glaubenslehre (1849) ; F. Vorlander, 
Schleiermachers StUenlehre (Marburg, 1851) ; W. Bender, Schleier- 
machers Thcologte mil ihren philosophischen Grundlagen (1876- 
1878) ; O. Ritschl, Schleiermachers Stellung zum Christentum in 
semen Reden uher die Religion (1888) ; and Schleiermachers Theoric 
von der Frommigkeii (1897) ; O. Kim, Schleiermaiher und die Roman- 
tik (1895) ; H. Blcek, Die Grundlagen der Christologie Schleiermachers 
(1898) ; M. Fischer, Schleiermacher (1899) ; Lulniann, Da^ Bild des 
Christentums bei den grossen deutschen Idealtsten (1901), and ScMeter- 
macher der Kirchenvater der ig. Jahrhunderts (1907) ; Stephan, Die 
Lehre Schleiermacher von der Erlusung (1901) ; Theile, Schleier- 
machers Theologie und Hire Bedeutung fur die Gegenwart (1903) : 
Ci. Thimme, Die religions philosophischen Prdmissen der Schleier- 
macher'sehen Glaubenslehre (1901) ; H. Sueskind, Der Einfluss 
Schelltngs auf die Entwicklung von Schleiermachers System (igoii) ; 
L'. Kattenbusch, Von Schleiermacher zh Ritschl (1903) ; E. Cramaii.s- 
sel, La Philosophic religieuse do Schleiermacher (1909). See also the 
histories of philosophy and theology by Zeller, Ueberweg, Chalybaus, 
Dorncr, Gass, I.ichtenlwrger (Eng. trans., 1889), Pfieidercr (Eng. 
trans., 1890), and the articles in Herzog-Hauck's Realcncyk. (O. 
Kirn), and Allgem. deuEche Biog. (W. Dilthey). (J. F. S. ; X.) 

SCHLEIZ, a town of Germany, second capital of the princi- 
pality of Reuss, Younger Line, situated in a fertile district on 
the river Wiesenthal, 20 m. by rail N.W, of Plaucn. Pop. (1905) 
5577. It has a palace, with a chapel and a library', three churches, 
one of them containing the burial vaults of the princes, several 
educational establishments, and various small industries such as 
the manufacture of hosiery, toys, sweetmeats and lamps. It 
has a market for cattle and pigs. 

Schleiz was originally a Slav settlenicnt, but received civic 
privileges in 1359. There was a settlement of the Teutonic 
Order here, and for some years previous to 1848 the town was the 
capital of the small principality of Rcuss-Schleiz. In the vicinity 
a battle was fought, on the 9th of October t8o6, between the 
French and the Prussians. 

See Alberti, Aus vergangenen Tagen des Reussenlandes und der 
Stadt Schleiz (Schleiz, 189O). 

SCHLESWIG (Dan. Slesvig), a town of Germany, capital 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. It is situated 
at the west end of the long narrow arm of the sea called the 
Schlci, 30 m. to the N.W. of Kiel on the railway from Hamburg 
to Vamdrup, on the Danish frontier. Pop. (1905) 19,032. 
The town consists mainly of a single street, 3} m. long, 
forming a semicircle round the Schlei, and is divided into the 
old town (Altstadt), Holm, Lollfuss, and Friedrichsberg. The 
church of St Peter, erected about iioo and renewed in the 
Gothic style in the 15th century, has a lofty steeple (365 ft.) 
and contains a very fine carved oak reredps by Hans Briigge- 
mann, which is regarded os the most valuable work of art in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Between Friedrichsberg and Lollfuss on an 
island between the Schlei and Burg See is the old chiteau 
of Gottorp, now used as barracks. The former commercial 
importance of the town has disappeared, and the Schlei now 


affords access to small vessels only. Fishing, tanning, flour- 
milling and brewing are the chief industries. 

Schleswig (ancient forms Sliesthorp, Sliaswic, i,e. the town 
or bay of the Slia or Schlei) is a town of very remote origin, 
and seems to have been a trading place of considerable importance 
as early as the 9th century. It served as a medium of com- 
mercial intercourse between the North Sea and the Baltic, and 
was knof^n to the Arabian geographers. The first Christian 
church in this district was built here by Ansgarius (d. 865), 
and it became the seat of a bishop about a century later. The 
town, which obtained civic rights in 1200, also became the seal 
of the dukes of Schleswig, but its commerce gradually dwindled 
owing to the rivalry of Liibeck, the numerous wars in which the 
district was involved, and the silting up of the Schlci. At the 
partition of 1544 the old chateau of Gottorp, originally built 
in 1160 for the bishop, Ixicame the residence of the Gottorp 
line of the Schleswig-Holstein family^, which remained here till 
expelled by the Danish king Frederick IV. in 1713. From 1731 
to 1846 it was the seat of the Danish governcjr of the duchies. 
In the wars of 1848 and 1864 Schleswig was an important 
strategical point on account of its proximity to the Dannewerk 
{q>v.) and was occupied by the different contending parties 
in turn. It has been the capital of Schleswig-Holstein since its 
incorporation by Prussia in 1H64. 

See Sach, Geschtchte der Stadt Schleswig (Schleswig, 1875) ; and 
Jensen, Schleswig und Umgebung (Schleswig, 1905). 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, a province in the north-west of 
Prussia, formed out of the once Danish duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein and Lauenburg, and bounded W. by the North Sea, 
N. by Denmark (Jutland), E. by the Baltic Sea, Lubeck and 
Mecklenburg, and S. by the lower course of the Kibe (separating 
it from Hanover). Jt thus consists of the southern hall ol the 
Cimbric peninsula, and forms the connecting link between 
Germany and Denmark. (For map, see Denmakk.) In addition 
to the mainland, which decreases in breadth from south to north, 
the province includes several islands, the most important beinj, 
Alsen and Fehmarn in the Baltic, and Rom, Sylt and Fohr of the. 
North Frisian chain in the North Sea. The total area of tlu 
province is 7338 sq. m., 450 of which belong to the small duci'\ 
of iwauenburg in the S.E. corner, whiU* the rest are divided 
almost equally between Holstein to the south of the Eider ami 
Schleswig to the north of it. From north to south the p^o^ inte 
is about 140 m. long, while its breadth varies from 90 m. in 
Holstein to 35 m. at the narrower parts of Schleswig. 

Schleswig-Holstein Ix'longs to the great North-German plain, (H 
the characteristic leatnres ol which it affords a faithful reproductioi 
ill miniature, down to the continuation of the Baltic ridge or jilateae 
by a range of low wooded hills skirting its eastern coast and culminat- 
ing in the Bungslxrg (538 It.), a little to the north of Eiitin. Thi'- 
hilly district contains the most productive land in the province, the 
soil consisting of diluvial drift or boulder clay. The central part ot 
the province forms practically a continuation of the great Liineburg 
Heath, and its thin sandy soil is of little use for cultivation. Aloiij. 
the west coast extends the " Marsliland,” a belt of rich alluvial soil 
formed by the deposits of the North Sea, and varying in breadth 
from 5 to 15 m. It is seldom more than a few feel above the seu- 
level, While at places it is lielow it, and it has consequently to bt 
defended by an extensive system ol dykes or embankments re- 
sembling those of Holland. 

The more ancient geological formations are scarcely met with 11. 
Schleswig-Holstein. The contra.st between the two coast-lines ol 
the province is marked. The Baltic coa.st has generally steep well- 
defined banks and is irregular, being pierced by numerous long aiul 
narrow inlets {Fdhrden) which often afford excellent harbours. Tlu 
islands of Alsen and Fehmarn are separated from the coast by narrow 
channels. The North Sea coast is low and flat, and its smooth out- 
line is interrupted only by the estuary of the Eider and the peninsula 
of Eiderstedt. Dunes or sand-hills, though rare on the protected 
mainland, occur on Sylt and other islands, while tlie small flat 
islands called Halligen are being washed away where not defended 
by dykes. The numerous islands on the west coast probably formed 
part of the peninsula at no remote period, and the sea between them 
and the mainland is shallow and full of sandbanks. 

The climate of Schle.swig-Holstein is mainly determined by the 
proximity of the sea, and the mean annual temperature, varying 
from 45* F. in the north to 49® F. in the south, i% rather higher than 
is usual in the same latitude. Rain and fog are frequent, but the 
cKmate is on the whole healthy. The Elbe forms the southern 
boundary of Ilolstein for 65 m., but the only river of importance 
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within the province is the Kider, which rises in Holstein, and after 
a course oi 120 m. falls into the North Sea, forming an estuary 
3 to 12 m. in breadth. It is navigable from its mouth as far as 
Rendsburg, which is on the Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel-£lbe) canal, which 
intersects Holstein . There are numerous lakes in north-cast Holstein , 
the largest of which are the Ploiier See (12 sq. m.) and the Selenter 
See (9 sq. m.). 

Of the total area of the province 57 % is occupied by tilled land, 
22 % by meadows and pastures, and barely 7 % by forests. The 
ordinary cereals are all cultivated with success and there is generally 
a considerable sur|)lus for export. Rape is grown in the nfarsh lands 
and flax on the east coast, while large quantities of apples and other 
fruit are raised near Altona for the Hamburg and English markets. 
The marsh lands afford admirable pasture, and a greater proportion 
of cattle (05 per 100 inhabitants) is reared in Sclilcswig-Holsteiii, 
mainly by small owners, than in any other Prussian iirovince. (.ireat 
numbers of cattle are exported to England. 'The Holstein horses arc 
also in request, but sheep-farming is comparatively neglected. 
Bee-keeping is a productive industry. The lulls skirting the bays 
of the Baltic coast are generally pleasantly wooded, but the forests 
arc nowhere of great extent except in Lauenburg. The fisliing in 
the Baltic is productive ; Eckemforde is the duel hshing station in 
Prussia. The oysters from the beds on the west coast of Schleswig 
are widely known under the misnomer of “ Holstein natives. 
J’he mineral resources are almost confined to a few layers of rock- 
salt near Segeberg. The more important industrial establishments, 
such as iron foundries, machine works, tobacco and cloth factories’ 
are mainly confined lo the large towns, such as Altona, Kiel and 
Idensburg. The shipbuilding of Kiel and other seaports, however, 
IS important : and lace is made by the peasants of north Schleswig. 
I he commerce and shipping of Sclileswig-Holstein, stimulated by 
Its position between two seas, as well as by its excellent harliours 
and vyaterways, are much more prominent than its manufactures. 
Kiel is one of the chief seaports of Prussia, while oversea trade is 
also carried on by Altona and Flensburg. 'I'he mam exports are 
grain, cattle, horses, fash and oysters, in return for which come 
timber, coal, salt, wine and colonial produce. 

The population of the province in 1905 was 1,504,248, com- 
prising 1,454,526 Protestants, 41,227 Roman Catholics and 3270 
Jews. The urban and rural communities arc in the proportion 
ol 4 to 0. Ihe great bulk of the Ilolsteiners and a large pro- 
portion of the Schleswigers arc of genuine German stock, but 
of the 148,000 inhabitants in the north part of Schleswig 139,000 
arc Danish-speaking. Among the Germans the prevalent tongue 
is Low German, but the North Frisians on the west coast of 
Schleswig and the North Sea islands (about 19,000 in all) still 
speak a Frisian dialect, which, however, is dying out. The 
peninsula of Angeln, between the Gulf of Plensburg and the Schlci, 
is supposed to have been the original seat of the Englisli, and 
obseiwers profess to see a striking resemblance between this 
district and the counties of Kent and Surrey. The peasants of 
Ditlimarschen in the south-west also retain many of Uieir 
iuicient peculiarities. The boundary between the Danish and 
(jernian languages is approximately a line running from Flensburg 
.south-west to Joldelund and thence north-west to Tondern and 
the North Sea coast ; not more than 15 % of the entire popula- 
tion of the province speak Danish as their mother-tongue, but 
the proportion is far larger for Schleswig alone, where there is 
also a considerable bilingual population. Tlie chief educational 
institution in Schleswig-Holstein is the university of Kiel. 

Schleswig is the oflftcial capital of the province, but Altona and 
Kiel are the largest towns, the latter being the chief naval station 
of Germany. Kiel and Friedrichsort are fortified, but tlie old lines 
of Diippel have been dismantled. The province sends 10 members 
to the Reichstag and 19 to the Pru.ssian Abgeordnetenhaus (house 
of deputies). The provincial estates meet in Rendsburg. 

For tlie history of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein see 
Schleswig-Holstein Question IxjIow. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION, the name given to the 
whole complex of diplomatic and other issues arising in the 19th 
century out of the relations of the two “ Elbe duchies,'^ Schleswig 
and Holstein, to the Danish crown on the one hand and the 
German Confederation on the other, which came to a crisis with 
the extinction of the male line of the reigning house of Denmark 
by the death of King Frederick VII. on the 15th of November 
1863. The central question was whether the two duchies did 
or did not consti^te an integral part of the dominions of the 
Danish crown, with which they had been more or less intimately 
associated for centuries. This involved the purely legal question. 
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raised by the death of the last common male heir to both Denmark 
and the duchies, as to the proper succession in the latter, and 
the constitutional questions arising out of the relations of the 
duchies to the Danish crown, to each other, and of Holstein to 
the German Confederation. There was also the national question: 
the ancient racial antagonism between German and Dane, in- 
tensified by the tendency, characteristic of the 19th century, to 
the consolidation of nationalities. Lastly, there was the inter- 
national question : the rival ambitions of the German powers 
involved, and beyond them the interests of other European 
states, notably that of Great Britain in preventing the rise of a 
German sea-power in the north. 

To take the racial question first, from time immemorial the 
country north of the Elbe had been the battle-ground of Danes 
and Germans. Danish scholars point to the prevalence of Danish 
place-names ’ far southward into the German-speaking districts 
us evidence that at least the whole of Schleswig was at one time 
Danish ; German scholars claim it, on the other hand, as essenti- 
ally German. That the duchy of Schleswig, or South Jutland 
(Sonderjylland), had been from time immemorial a Danish fief 
was, indeed, not in dispute, nor was the fact that Holstein had 
Ixien from the first a fief of the Germuno-Roman Empire. 'I’he 
controversy in the 19th century ri^ed round the ancient “ in- 
dissoluble ” union of the two duchies, and the inferences to be 
drawn from it ; the “ Eider Danes ’’ ^ claimed Schleswig as an 
integral part of thti Danish monarchy, which, on the principle of 
the union, involved the retention ol Holstein alsf; ; the Germans 
claimed Holstein as a part of Germany and, therefore, on tlie 
same historic principle, Schleswig also. The hisUiry ol the 
relations of Schleswig and Holstein thus became oi importance 
in the practical ptilitical question. 

Though the designation of Schleswig-Holstein, implying the 
fusion of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein in a single Prussian 
province, only dates from i8()(>, the history of the ducliies ^ , 

hun sinc(5 the t.|11i century been H(> closely interwoven 
that it is impossibk' to treat them separately. Some- 
tiling must, howevt'r, b(‘ said about tlu'ir origins and 
tlu'ir .separate history up lo tlie time of their first union under the 
Holstein counts. 

When it first appears in history South Jutland w'as inhabited by 
mingled Cimbri, Angles, Jutes and Frisians, ujion whom the l^anes 
exercised an luiceasing jirtvssurc from tJie north, . m 

the south of Schleswig what is now Holstein was i 

lial)ited mainly by Saxons, jircssed upon from the 
by the Wends and other Slavonic races. These Saxons were the 
last of their nation to submit to Charlemagne (804), who put their 
country under Frankish counts, the limits of the Empire being 
pushed in 810 a.s far as the Schlei in Schh'swdg. Then Wgan the 
secular struggle between the Danish kings and the German emperors, 
and in 934 the German king Henry J. established the Mark ol 
Schleswig {Limes Danarum) betw een the Eider and the Schlei as an 
outpost of Germany against the Danes. South of this raged the 
contest between Germans and Slavs. The latter, conquered and 
Chri.stianized, rose in revolt in 983, after the death of tlu; emperor 
Dtto IL, and for a while reverted to paganism and independence. 
The Saxon dukes, however, continued to rule central Holstein, and 
when Lothair of Siipplingenburg became duke of Saxony 
(nod), on the extinction of the Billung line, he invested ^**^*"V 
Adolf I. of Schauenburg with the countship of Holstein, , 

Adolf I.*s son, Adolf II. (1128-1164), succeeded in recon- 
quering the Slavonic Wagri and founded the city and see of I.ulieck 
to hold them in check. Adolf III. (d. 1225), his succes.sor, received 
Dithmarschen in fee from the emperor Frederick 1 ., but in 1203 the 
fortunes of war compcllefl him to surrender Holstein to Valdemar II 
of Denmark, the cession being confirmed by the emperor Frederick II. 
in 1214 and the pope in 1217. Valdemar appointed Albert of 
Orlamimde his lieutenant in Holstein, and the Schlcswig-HoLstein 
question might have been thus early settled but for Valdemar's 
ill fortune in being taken prisoner in 1223. During hLs captivity 
Albert of Orlamundc was beaten at Molln by Count Adolf III., to 
whom Valdemar restored his countship as the price of his own 
release. A papal dispensation from oatlis taken under duress 
excused a new war ; out Valdemar himstdf w^ beaten at Bom- 
hovede on the 22nd of July 1227, and Holstein was permanently 
secu r ed to the ho use of Schauenburg. After the death of AdoU IV, 

* I.e. place-names according to popular usage, not the official 

names ^on in German maps Haderslev for Hadersleben). 

Sec La Question du Slesvig, p. 61 scq., “ Noms de lieux." 

* I.e, the party at Copenhagen which aimed at making the Eider, 
the southern boundary of Schleswig, the frontier oi the Danish 
kingdom proper. 
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in 1261, Holstein was split up into several countships by his sons 
and grandsons : the lines of Kiel^ PlOn, Schauenburg-Pinneberg and 
Renosburg. 

In 1232 King Valdemar 11., who had retained the former German 
Mark north of the Eider, erected South Jutland (Schleswig) into a 
Duchy of second son, Abel. On the death of the 

SchlMwIr *^^^**‘'* descendant, Duke Eric, in 1319, Christopher II. 
or South* of Denmark attemjjted to seize the duchy, the heir of which, 
JotlMttd. Valdemar V., was a minor ; but Valdemar’s guardian 
and uncle, Gerhard III. of Holstein- Rendaburg (1304- 
1340), sumamed " the Great " and a notable warrior, drove back 
the Danes and, Christopher having been expelled, succeeded in 
procuring tJie election of Valdemar to the Danish tlironc. Hn, 
reward uas the duchy of Schleswig and the famous charter, known 
as the Constitutio Valdemariana, which laid down the principle 
ThoCoa» duchy of South Jutland was never to be incor- 

Mtltutio " ^ ^ kingdom of Denmark or ruled by the same 

sovereign (7 June 1326). Thus Schleswig and Holstein 
marlmamf united. The union was, indeed, as 

i 326 , precarious. In 1330 Cjjiristopher II. was restored to his 

throne and Valdemar V. to his duchy, Gerhard having to be 
content with the reversion in the case of the duke dying without 
issue. Gerh^d, however, was iiasassinated in 1340 by a Dane, and 
It was not till 1375, when the male lines both in the kingdom and 
the duchy became extinct by the deaths of King Valdemar' IV. 
and Duke Valdemar V., that the counts of Holstein seized on their 
inheritance, assuming at the same time the style of “ lords of 
Jutland.” In 138O ^een Margaret allowed their claim in return 
for the usual homage and promise of feudal service, and directed that 
Ualoa of their number should be elected duke of Schleswig. 

SchhawiM choice fell on Gerhard VI., grandson of Gerhard III. 

of Rendsburg, who after the extinction of the hne of Kiel 
flolMtcIa, (*390). obtained in 1403 the whole of the countship of 
Holstan, except the small Schauenburg territories. With 
this begins the history 01 the union of Schleswig and Holstein. 

Gerhard VI. died in 1404, and soon afterwards war broke out 
between his sons and Eric of Pomerania, Margaret's successor on the 
throne of Denmark, who claimed South Jutland as an integral part 
of the Danish monarclw, a claim formally recognized by the emperor 
Sigismund in 1424.^ It was not till 1440 that the struggle ended 
with the investiture of Count Adolf VIII., Gerhard's son, with the 
hereditary duchy of Schleswig by Christopher III. of Denmark. On 
the death of Christopher eight years later, Adolf's influence secured 
the election of his nephew Count Christian of Oldenburg to the 
vacant throne. 

On the death of Adolf in 1459 without issue. King Christian I., 
though he had been forced to swear to the Constitutio Valdetnartana, 
succeeded in asserting his claim to Schleswig in nght of 
tfsSa of mother, Adolf's sister. Instead of incorporating 

thoOUaum Jutland with the Danish kingdom, however, he 

harwflao' Preferred to take advantage of the feeling of the estates 
m Schleswig and Holstein in favour of union to secure 
boto counties. On Schleswig the Schauenburg counts had no 
claim : their election in Holstein would have separated the countries ; 
and it was easy therefore for Christian to secure liis election both as 
Chartorof Schleswig and count of Holstein (5 March 1460). 

Mba, f4tf0, price he paid was a charter of privileges, issued first 
Tha**iam afterwards at Kiel, in which he promised 

Uiaaohtbfa preaerve the countries for ever as ” one and indivisible,” 
ualoa.** conceded to the estates the right to refuse to elect 

as count and duke any Danish prince who should not 
undertake, on becoming king, to confirm their privileges. By 
these privileges the union between South Jutland and Holstein, 
established under the Schauenburg line, was officially recognized. 
For external affairs the two countries were to be regarded as one, 
the bishop of Lfibeck and five ” good men '' elected by the estates 
of each country forming an advisory and executive council under 
the duke-count. For internal afiairs duchy and county were to 
retain their separate estates and peculiar customs and laws. A^vc 
all, Holstein remained a German, Schleswig a Danish fief. The claims 
of the Schauenburg counts were surrendered for a money payment ; 
Duahruf however, that the extinction of their 

Molatofm brought Scliauenburg itself to the Danish crown. 

MfJ. * ^1^*472 the emperor Frederick III. confirmed 

Chnstian I.'s ovcrlordship over Dithmarschen, and 
erected Dithmarschen, Holstein and Stormam into the duchy of 
Holstein. 

On the death of King Ffederick I. (1523-1533), under whom the 
Reformation had been introduced into the duenies,® occurred the 
Sah4Mm several partitions of the inheritance of the house 

aloaaitha^^ Oldenburg; the elder son, Christian III., succeeding 
daahlaa., us king of Denmark, the younger, Adolphus (Adolf) I., 
foundJj^ the line of the dukes of Gottorp. In 1581 a 
further partition was made, by a compact signed at Flensburg, 
between King Frederick II. and his uncle Duke Adolphus 1 ., under 

* Question du Slesvig, p. 78. ~~ 

• The Church (Lutheran) was organised under a Probst (provost) 
and ebUsistory, the king himself assuming the jurisdiction of summus 
episcopus. 


which the rights of overlordship in the various towns and territories 
of Schle.swig were divided between them ; the estates, however, 
remamed undivided, and the king and duke ruled the country 
alternately. To make confusion worse confounded, Frederick ij. 
in 1582 ceded certain lands m Hardersleben to his brother John, 
who founded the line of Sclileswig-Sonderburg, and John's grand- 
sons again partitioned this appanage, Ernest Gunther (1609-1O89), 
founding the line of Schleswig - Sonderburg - Augusten burg, and 
Augustiu Philip (1612-1675) that of Schleswig-Beck-Gliicksburg 
(known since 1825 as Hulstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg). 

Meanwhile the Gottoqi dukes were making themselves a great 
position in Europe. Frederick III., duke from 1616 to 1659, 
established the pnnciplc of primogeniture for his fine, _ 
and the full sovereignty of his Schleswig dominions was 
secured tp him by his son-m-law Charles A. of Sweden by 
the convention of Copenhagen (12 May 1658) ^ and to 
his son Christian Alliert (d. 1694) by the treaty of Oliva, though it 
was not till after years of warfare that Denmark admitted the claim 
by the convention of Aitona (30 June 1689). C'hristian Albert's 
son Frederick IV. (d. 1702) was again attacked by J^enmark, but 
had a powerful champion m Charles XI 1 . of Sweden, who secured hii?. 
rights by the treaty of Travendal in 1700. Frederick was killed at 
the battle of Khssow in 1702, and his brother Chnstian Augustus 
acted as regent for his son Charles Frederick until 1718. in 17M 
the regent broke the stipulated neutrality of the duchy in favour 
of Sweden, and Frederick IV. of Denmark seized the excuse to expel 
the duke by force of arms. Holstcm was restored to him by the 
peace of Fredcriksborg in 1720, but in the following year Frederick 
IV. win* recognized as sovereign of Schleswig by tlie estates and by 
the princes of the Augustenburg and Glucksburg lines. 

The situation was ultimately simplified by the marriage of Duke 
Charles Frederick with the tsarevna Anna I^avlovna, and the 
recognition m 1742 of their son Cliarles Peter Ulrich as 
cesarevitch by the empress Elizabeth of Rus.sia. For 
Peter as duke of Gottorp, Adolphus Frederick, bishop 
of Lulieck, son of Christian Augustus, acted as regent , 
until 1745 ; in 1751 he became king of Sweden.* But the v* 
rulers of Russia liad no interest in maintaining their part 
of Holstein and their confused anil disputed common tjjs* 
rights in Jutland, and in 1767 the empress Catherine 11 . 
resigned them, by the treaty of Copenhagen, in the name of hei’ son 
Paul, who confirmed this action on coming of age in 1773. Olden- 
burg and Delmenhorst, surrendered by the Danish king in com- 

E cnsation, were handed over to Frederick Augustus, bishop oi 
iibcck, the .second son oi Christian Augustus, who thus founded 
the younger hne of the hou.se of Gottorp. .Schleswig and Holstein 
were thus once more united under tiie Danish king. 

On the abolition of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, Holstein 
was practically, though not formally, incorjicrated in Denmark 
Under the administration of the Danish prime minister Count 
Bemstorft, liim.self from SclUeswig, many reforms were carried out 
in the duchies, e.g. abolition of torture and of serfdom ; at the .same 
time Dani.sh laws and coinage were introduced, and Danish was 
made the official language for communication with Copenhagen. 
Since, however, the Danish court itself at the time was largely German 
m language and feeling, this produced no serious expressions of 
rc.sentment. 

The Congress of Vienna, instead of settling the question.s involved 
in the relations of the duchies of Denmark once lor all,* .sought to 
stereotype the old divisions in the interests of Germany. 

The ^ttlement of 1806 was reversed, and while Schleswig "J*”" 
remained as before, Holstein and Lauenburg were in- ^Jv***' 
eluded in the new German Confederation. The opening 
up of tne Schleswig-Holstein question thus became sooner or later 
inevitable. The Germans of Holstein, influenced by the new national 
enthusiasm evoked by the War of Liberation, resented more than 
ever the attempts of the government of Copenhagen to treat them 
as part of the Danish monarchy and, encouraged by the sympathy 
of the Germans in Schleswig, early tried to reassert in the interests 
of Germanism the old principle of the unity of the duchies. The 
political atmosphere, however, had changed at Copenhagen also , 
and their demands were met by the Danes with a nationalist temper 
as intractable as their own. Affairs were ripe for a crisis, which the 
threatened failure of the common male heirs to the kingdom and tlie 
duchies precipitated! 


* The king by a convention of the same date secured the full 
sovereign^ for his own particular appanage in Schleswig. The 
attempt of the dukes of Gottorp to partition the actual government 
of the duchy broke on the opposition of the estates. 

* Adolphus Frederick had renounced his rights in Schleswig by 
an agreement with the Danish kmg signed on the 25th of April 
17W. 

® The best solution, which afterwards had the support of Napoleon 
III., would have been to partition Schleswig on the fines of nationality, 
assigning the Danish part to Denmark, the German to Holstein. 
This idea, which subs^uently had supporters ^th among Danes 
and Germans, proved impracticable later owing to the intractable 
temper of the majority on both sides. See La Question de Slesvig^ 
p. 135 seq., " Historique de rid6e d'un partage du Slesvig.” 
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When Christian VIII. succeeded his father Frederick M. 
in 1839 the elder male line of the house of Oldenburg was obviously 
on the point of extinction, the king’s only son and heir 
QueaHoa having no children. Ever since 1834, when joint 
sBcccMioB. estates had been re-established for the 

duchies, the question of the succession had been 
debated in this assembly. To German opinion the solution 
seemed clear enough. The crown of Denmark could be inherited 
b\ female heirs ; in the duchies the Salic law had never been 
rqiealed and, in the event of a failure of male heirs to Christian' 
VTII., the succession would pass to the dukes of Augustenburg. ‘ 
Danish opinion, on the other hand, clamoured for a royal pro- 
nouncement proclaiming the principle of the indivisibilitj' of the 
monarchy and its tran.smi.ssion intact to a single heir, in accord- 
ance with the royal law. To this Christian VIII. yielded so far 
as to issue in 1846 letters patent declaring that the royal law 
in the matter of the succession was in full force so far as Schleswig 
was ('oncerned, in accoriance with the letters patent of August 
22, 1721, the oath of fidelity of September 3, 1721, the guarantees 
given by France and Great Britain in the same year and the 
treaties of 1767 and 1773 with Russia. As to Holstein, he stated 
that certain circumstances prevented him from giving, in regard 
to some parts of the duchy, .so clear a decision as in the case of 
Schleswig. The principle of the independence of Schleswig and 
of its union with Holstein were expressly reaffirmed. An appeal 
against this by the estates of Holstein to the German diet 
received no attention. The revolutionary year 1848 brought 
matters to a head. On the 28th of January, Christian VIIT. 
issued a rescript proclaiming a new constitution which, while 
preserving the autonomy of the different parts of the country, 
incorporated them for common purpo.ses in a single organiza- 
tion. The estates of the duchies replied by demanding the 
incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein, as a single constitutional 
state, in the German Confederation. Frederick VII., who had 
succeeded his father at the end of January, declared (March 4) 
that he had no right to deal in this way with Schleswig, and, 
yielding to the importunity of the Eider-Danish party, withdrew 
the rescript of January (April 4) and announced to the people 
of Schleswig (March 27) the promulgation of a liberal constitu- 
tion under which the duchy, while preserving its local autonomy, 
would become an integral part of jPenmark. 

Meanwhile, however, the duchies had broken out into open 
insurrection ; a provisional government had been established 
at Kiel ; and the duke of Augustenburg had hurried 
PruMMima ^o Berlin to secure the assistance of Prussia in asserting 
rights. This was at the very crisis of the revolution 
in Berlin, and the Prussian government saw in the 
proposed intervention in Denmark in a popular cause an excellent 
opportunity for restoring its damaged prestige. Prussian troops 
were accordingly marched into Holstein ; and, the diet having 
on the 12th of April recognized the provisional government 
of Schleswig and commissioned Prussia to enforce its decrees. 
General Wrangel was ordered to occupy Schleswig also. 

The principles which Prussia was commissioned to enforce 
as the mandatory of (Germany were : (1) that they were inde- 
pendent states, (2) that their union was indis.soluble, 
(3) that they were hereditary only in the male line. 
powers. But the Germans had reckoned without the European 
powers, which were united in opposing any dismember- 
ment of Denmark, even Austria refusing to a|^ist in enforcing 
the German view. Swedish troops landed to assist the Danes ; 
Nicholas I. of Russia, speaking with authority as representing 
the elder Gottorp line, pointed out to King Frederick William 
IV. the risks of a collision ; Great Britain, though the Danes 
rejected her mediation, threatened to send her fleet to assist 
in preserving the status quo. Frederick William now ordered 
Wrangel to withdraw his troops from the duchies; but the 
general refused to obey, on the plea that he was under the 
command not of the king of Prussia but of the regent of Germany, 

* This was the argument of Karl Samwer, the German junst, in 
his Die Staatserbfolge der HerzogthUmer Schleswig und Holstein, 
published in 1844 at the instigation of the duke of Augustenburg. 


and proposed that, at least, any treaty concluded should be 
presented for ratification to the Frankfort government. This 
the Danes refu.sed ; and negotiations were broken off. Prussia 
was now confronted on the one side b)' the German nation 
urging her clamorously to action, on the other side by thi 
European powers with one voice threatening the 
worst consequences should she persist. After painful 
hesitation, Frederick William chose what seemed Msimoe. 
the lesser of two evils and, on the 26th of August 1848, 

Prussia signed at Malmoe a convention which yielded practically 
all the Danish demands. I'he Holstein estates appealed to tht* 
German parliament, which hotly took up their cause ; but it 
was .soon clear that the central government had no means ol 
enforcing its views, and in the cnrl the convention was ratified 
at Frankfort. 

The convention was only in the nature of a truce establishing 
a temporary modus vwendi, and the main issues, left unsettled, 
continued to be hotly debated. At a conference held in London 
in October, Denmark suggested an arrangement on the basis 
of il .separation of Schleswig from Holstein, which was about 
to become a member of the new German empire, Schleswig 
to have a separate constitution under the Dani.sh crown. This 
was supported by Great Britain and Russia and accepted b\ 
Prus.siaand the German government (27th Januaiy 1849). The 
negotiations broke down, however, on the refu.sal of Denmark 
to yield the princ'iple of the indissoluble union with the Danish 
crown ; on the 23rd of February the truce was at an end, and on 
the 3rd of April the war was renewed. At this point the t.sar 
intervened in favour of peace ; and Pricssia, conscious of her 
restored strengtlj and ^eary of the intrac'table temper of tlu* 
Frankfort government, determined to take matters into her 
own hands. On the loth of July 1849 another truce was signed ; 
Schleswig, until the peace, was to be administered separately, 
under a mixed commi.ssion, Holstein was to be governed by a 
vicegerent of the German empire— an arrangement equally 
offensive to German and Danish sentiment. A settlement 
.seemed as far off as ever ; the Danes still clamoured for the 
principle of succession in the female line and union with Denmark, 
the Germans for that of succession in the male lineand^nion with 
Hokstein. in utter weariness Prussia proposed, in April 1850, 
a definitive peace on the basis of the status quo ante helium and 
the postponement of all questions as to mutual rights. To 
Palmerston the basis seemed meaningless, the proposed settle- 
ment to settle nothing. The emperor Nicholas, openly disgusted 
with Frederick William’s weak-kneed truckling to the Revolu- 
tion, again intervened. To him the duke of Augustenburg 
was a rebel ; Russia had guaranteed Schleswig to the Danish 
crown by the treaties of 1767 and 1773 J ^ Holstein, if the 
king of Denmark was unable to deal with the rebels there, he 
himself would intervene as he had done in Hungary. The threat 
was reinforced by the menace of the European situation. 
Austria and Prussia were on the verge of war, and the solt 
hope of preventing Russia from throwing her sword into the 
scale of Austria lay in settling the Schleswig-Holstein question 
in the sense desired by her. The only alternative, an alliance 
with “ the devil’s nephew,” I^uis Napoleon, who already 
dreamed of acquiring the Rhine frontier for France at the 
price of his aid in establishing German sea-power by the cession 
of the duchies, was abhorrent to Frederick William. 

On the 2nd of July 1850 was signed at Berlin a treaty of 
peace between Prussia and Denmark. Both parties ggso. * 
reserved all their antecedent rights ; but for Denmark 
it was enough, since it empowered the king-duke to restore 
his authority in Holstein with or without the consent of the 
German Confederation. 

Danish troops now marched in to coerce the refractory duchies ; 
but while the fighting went on negotiations among the powers 
continu 4 ;dj ^tid on the 2nd of Ai^ust 1850 Great Britain, Frani r, 
Russia and Norway-Sweden sigi^d a protocol, to which Austria 
subsequently adhered, approving the principle of restoring 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy. The Copenhagen govern- 
ment, which in May 1851 made an abortive attempt to come 
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to an understanding with the inhabitants of the duchies by 
convening an assembly of notables at Fiensburg, issued on the 
6th of December 1851 a project for the future organization 
of the monarchy on the basis of the equality of its constituent 
states, with a common ministry ; and on the 28th of January 
1852 a royal letter announced the institution of a unitary state 
which, while maintaining the fundamental constitution of 
1 fenmark, would increase the parliamentary powers of the estates 
of the two duchies, 'i'his proclamation was approved by Prussia 
and Austria, and by the German federal diet in so far as it affected 
Holstein and Lauenburg. The question of the succession was 
Tb9 approached. Only the question of the Augus- 

Svcc«««yo«^(inburg succession made an agreement between the 
Pro/oco/ of powers impossible, and on the 31st of March 1852 the 
duke of Augustenburg resigned his claim in return 
for a money payment. Further adjustments followed. 
After the renunciation by the emperor of Russia and others 
of their eventual rights, Charlotte, landgravine of Hesse, .sister 
of Christian VIII., and her son Prince Frederick transferred 
their rights to the latter’s sister I^ouise, who in her turn trans- 
ferred them to her husband Prince Christian of Gliicksburg. 
This arrangement received international sanction by the protocol 
signed in London on the 8th of May 1852 by the five great 
powers and Norway and Sweden.' On the 31st of July 1853 
King Frederick VI J. gave his assent to a law settling the crown 
on Prince Christian, “ prince of Denmark,” and his heirs male. 
The protocol of London, while consecrating the principle of 
the integrity of Denmark, stipulated that the rights of the 
German Confederation in Holstein and Lauenburg should 
remain unaffected. It was, in fact, a compromise, and left the 
fundamental is.sue.s unsettled, 'fhe German tederal diet had 
l>eeh unrepresented in London, and the terms of the protocol 
were regarded in Germany as a humiliation. As for the Danes, 
they were far from being satisfied with the settlement, which 
they approved only in so far as it gave them a basis for a more 
vigorous prosecution of their unionist schemes. On the 15th 
of February and the iith of June 1854 the king of Denmark, 
after consulting the estates, promulgated special constitutions 
for Schlesj^ig and Holstein respectively, under which the pro- 
vincial assemblies received certain very limited powers. On 
the 26th of July 1854 he published a common constitution 
DMiiiMh whole monarchy ; this, which was little more 

Unitary IbuJi a veiled absolutism, was superseded on the 2nd 
coaaiitu- of October 1855 by a parliamentary constitution of 
a modified type. The legality of this constitution 
was disputed by the two German great powers, on the 
ground that the estates of the duchies had not been consulted 
as promised in the royal letter of the 6th of December 1851 j 
the diet of the Confederation refused to admit its validity so 
far os Holstein and I-auenbuig were concerned (nth Fabruar>' 
1858). 

The question was now once more the subject of lively inter- 
national debate j but the European situation was no longer so 
favourable as it had been to the Danish view. The Crimean 
War had crippled the power of Russia, and Nicholas I. was dead. 
France was prepwed to sell the interests of Denmark in the 
duchies to Prussia in return for “ compensations ” to herself 
elsewhere. Great Britain alone sided with the Danes ; but 
the action of British ministers, who realized the danger to British 
supremacy at sea of the growth of German sea-power m the Baltic, 
was hi^pered by the natural sympathy of Queen Victoria and 
the prince consort with the German point of view.2 The result 
was that the German diet, on the motion of Bismarck, having 
threatened federal intervention (July 29), King Frederick VII. 
issued a proclamation abolishing general constitution so 
far as it affected Holstein and Lauenburg, while retaining it 
for Denmark and Schleswig (November 6). 

^ Hertslet, Map of Europe, il. 1151. 

^ See Queen Victoiia to Lord Malmesbury, xst of 1858, in 
t$Uers (pop. ed., 1908), iii. a8o. Compare the letters to Palmerston 
of list of June 1849, ii. 222, and 22nd of June 1850, ii. 279, with 
Palmerston to Russell, 23rd of June 1850, and Queen Victoria to 
Russell, ii. 250. 


Though even this concession violated the principle of the 
" indissoluble union ” of the duchies, the German diet, fully 
occupied at home, determined to refrain from further action 
till the Danish parliament should make another effort to pass a 
law or budget affecting the whole kingdom without consulting the 
estates of the duchies. This contingency arose in July i860, 
and in the spring of the following year the estates were once 
more at open odds with the Danish government. The German 
diet now prepared for armed intervention ; but it was in no 
condition to carry out its threats, and Denmark decided, on the 
advice of Great Britain, to ignore it and open negotiations 
directly with Prussia and Austria as independent powers, lliese 
demanded the restoration of the union between the duchies, a 
question beyond the competence of the Confederation. Denmark 
replied with a refusal to recognize the right of any foreign power 
to interfere in her relations with Schleswig ; to which Austria, 
anxious to conciliate the smaller German princes, responded 
with a vigorous protest against Danilh infringements of the 
compact of 1852. Lord Jolui Russell now intervened, on behalf 
of Great Britain, with a proposal for a settlement of the whole 
question on the basis of the independence of the duchies under 
the Danish crown, with a decennial budget for common expenses 
to be agreed on by the four assemblies, and a supreme council of 
state consisting in relative proportion of Danes and Germans.^ 
This was accepted by Russia and by the German great powers, 
and Denmark found herself isolated in Europe. The international 
situation, however, favoured a bold attitude, and she met the 
representations of the powers with a flat defiance. The retention 
of Schleswig as an integral part of the monarchy was to her a 
matter of life and death ; the CJerman Confederation had made 
the terms of the protocol of 1852, defining the intimate 
relations between the difchies, the excuse for un- repudiates 
warrantable interference in the internal affairs of tbe 
Denmark ; and on the 30th of March 1 863 a royal compacts 
proclamation was publislied at Copenhagen repudia- 
ting the compacts of 1852, and, by defining the separate 
position of Holstein in the Danish monarchy, negativing once 
for all the claims of Germany upon Schleswdg.-' 

Tlie reply of the German diet to this move was to forward 
a note to Copenhagen (July 9) demanding, on pain of federal 
execution, the withdrawal of the proclamation and the 
grant of a fresh constitution, based on the compacts coaetitu- 
of 1852 or on the British note of the 24th of Sei)tember itoa of 
1862. Instead, King Frederick VII. issued on the 
28th of September 1863 a new constitution for our Kingdom 
of Denmark-Slesvig.” The diet now resolved on federal execu- 
tion ; but action was delayed, partly through British efforts 
at mediation, partly because Bismarck judged the time for a 
satisfactory solution of the whole question had not yet come. 
Encouraged by this hesitating attitude, the Danish parliament 
passed the new constitution on the 13th of November. Two days 
later Frederick VII. died. 

The Protocol-King,” Christian IX., who now ascended the 
throne, was in a position of extraordinary difficulty. The 
first sovereign act he was called upon to perform was to xcctw/on 
sign the new constitution. To sign was to violate the of 
terms of the very protocol which was his title to reign ; Cbnatian 
to refuse to sign was to place himself in antagonism 
to the united sentiment of his Danish subjects. He .chose what 
seemed the remgter evil, and on the i8th of November signed 
the constitution. The news was received in Germany with 
violent manifestations of excitement and auger. Frederick, duke 
of Augustenburg, son of the prince who in 1852 had renounced 
the succession to the duchies, now claimed his rights on the 
ground that he had had no share in the renunciation. In Holstein 
an agitation in his favour had begun from the first, and this 
was extended to Schleswig on the terms of the new Danish 
constitution becoming known. His claim was enthusiastically 

* Note of Sept. 24, 1862. For the diplomatic correspondence on 
the duchies see Pari. Papers ^ Ixxiv. (1863). 

^ For this and later correspondence see Pari. Papers, bdv. (1864), 

p. 40 seq- 
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supported by the German princes and people, and in spite of the 
negative attitude of Austna and Prussia the federal diet decided 
to occupy Holstein pending the settlement of the 
succession.” On the 24th of December Saxon and 
fxMttoa. Hanoverian troops marched into the duchy in the 
name of the German Confederation, and supported by 
their presence and by the loyalty of the Holstciners the duke 
of Augustenburg assumed the government under the style of 
Duke Frederick VIII. With this folly " — as Bismarck roundly 
termed it — Austria and Prussia, in the teeth of violent public 
Opinion, would have nothing to do, for neither wished to risk 
Attitude ^ European war. It was clear to Bismarck that the 
ofAuBtHa two powers, as parties to the protocol of 1852, must 
***** uphold the succession as fixed by it, and that any 
PruBBia. action they might take in consequence of the violation 
of that compact by Denmark must be so correct ” as to deprive 
JOurope of all excuse for interference. The publication of the new 
constitution by Christian IX. was in itself sufficient to justify a 
declaration of war by the two powers as parties to the signature 
of the protocol. As to the ultimate outcome of their effective 
intervention, that could be left to the future to decide. Austria 
had no clear views. King William wavered between his Pnissian 
feeling and a sentimental sympathy with the duke of Augusten- 
burg Bismarck alone knew exactly what he wanted, and how 
to attain it. “ From the beginning/’ he said later {Refleciions, 
ii. 10), I kept annexation steadily before my eyes.” 

The j)r()tests of Great Britain and Russia against the action 
of the German diet, together with the proposal of Count Beust, 
on behalf of Saxony, that Bavaria should bring forward in that 
assembly a formal motion for the recognition of Duke Frederick’s 
claims, helped Bismarck to persuade Austria that immediate 
iK'tion must be taken. On the 28th of December a motion was 
introduced in the diet by Austria and Prussia, calling on the 
Confederation to occupy Schkiswig as a pledge for the iZservance 

hy Denmark oj the compacts of 

of th(‘ rights of Qtristian TX 
whereupon the diet was informed 
g )veniments would act in the matter as independent European 
])ow(yrs. 1'he Jigreernent between tlu'in was signed on the 
i()th of January 1864. An article drafted by Austria, intended 
to safeguard the settlement of 1852, was replaced at Bismarck’s 
instance by another which stated thtt the two powers would 
decide only in concert on the relations of the duchies, and that 
they would in no case determine the question of the succession 
.save by mutual consent. 

At this stage, had the Danes yielded to the necessities of the 
situ 
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as a whole was to be made the subject of a friendly understanding. 
Meanwhile, however. Lord John Russell on behalf of Great 
Britain, supported by Russia, France and Sweden, had intervened 
with a proposal that the whole question should once more be 
submitted to a European conference.^ The German powers 
agreed on condition that the compacts of 1852 should not be 
taken as a basis, and that the duchies should be bound to Den- 
mark by a personal tie only . But the proceedings of the conference, 
which opened at London on the 25th of April, only revealed the 
inextricable tangle of the issues in\'olved. Beust, on liehalf 
of the Confederation, demanded the recognition of the Augusten- 
burg claimant ; Austria leaned to a settlement on the Imes ut 
that of 1852 ; Prussia, it was increasingly clear, aimed at the 
acquisition of the duchies. 1 he first step toward.s the realization 
of this latter ambition was to secure the recognition of the 
absolute independence of the duchies, and this Austria could 
only oppose at the risk ol forfeiting her whole influence in 
Gerinany. The two powers, then, agreed to demand the coniiilete 
political independence of the duchies bound together by common 
institutions. The next move was uncertain. As to the question 
of annexation Prussia would leave tliat open, but madt* it 
clear that any settlement must involve the complete military sub- 
ordination of Schleswig-Holstein to herself. This alarmed Au.stria, 
which had no wish to see a further extension of Prussia’s 
already overgrown j)ower, and she began to champion poi'tfr* 
the claims of the duke of Augustenburg. This con- and 
tingency, however, Bismarck had foreseen and himself ^*»g*ft«t*‘ 
offered to support the claims of the duke at the con- 
ference if he would undertake to subordinate himself in all naval 
and military matters to Prussia, surrender Kiel for the purposes 
of a Prussian war-harbour, give Prussia the control of thi; pro- 
jected North Sea (!anal, and enter the I^russian Customs Union. 
On this basis, with Austria's support, the whole matter might 
have been arranged without — as Beust pointed out {Mem. i. 272) 



of Prussia led her to oppose this settlement and at her instigation 
the duke of Augustenburg rejected it. 

On the 25th of J une the London conference broke up without 
having arrived at any conclusion. On the 24th, in view of the 
end of the truce, Austria and Prussia had arrived at a 
new agreement, the object of the war being now *^**y^* 
declared to be the complete separation of the duchies 


AuBtrla 

and 

Pruaala 


from Denmark. As the result ‘of the short campaign 

- . . I fbat followed, the preliminaries of a treaty of peace Wv-re signed 

ation and withdrawn from Schleswig under protest, the on the ist of August, the king of Denmark renouncing all his 
tria European powers would probably have intervened, a j rights in the duchies in favour of the emperor of Austria and the 

king of Prussia. The definitive treat)' was signed at Vienna on 
the 30th of October 1864. By Article XIX., a period of .six years 
w IS allow jd during which the inhabitants of the duchies might 
” opt ” for Danish nationality and transfer themselves and 
their goods to Denmark ; and the right of “ indigenacy ’ w.us 
guaranteed to all, whether in the kingdom or the duchies, w.io 
enjoyed it at the time of the exchange of ratifications 0/ the 
treaty.- 

Thie Schlcswig-Holstein Question from this time onward 
became merged in the larger question of the general relations 
of Austria and Prussia, and its later developments are 
sketched in the article Germany : History. So far as pbaaa oi 
Europe w.:.s concerned it was settled by the decisive **** 
result of the war of 1866. It survived, however, as 
between Danes and Germans, though narrowed down to the 
question of the fate of the Danish population of the northern 
duchy. This question is of great interest to students of inter- 
national law and as illustrating the practical problems involved 
in the assertion of the modem principle of “ nationality.” 


congress would have restored Schleswig to the Danish 
crowm, and Austria and Prussia, as European powers, 
Vucbica!** choice but to prevent any attempt 

upon it by the duke of Holstein. To prevent this 
possibility Bismarck made the Copenhagen government 
believe that Great Britain had threatened Prussia with inter- 
vention should hostilities be opened, 'though, as a matter of 
fact, England did nothing of the kind.” The cymical stratagem 
succeeded ; Denmark remained defiant ; and on the ist of 
February 1864 the Austrian and Prussian forces cros.sed the 
Eider. 

An invasion of Denmark itself had not been part of the original 
programme of the allies ; but on the i8th of February some 
Prussian hussars, in the excitement of a cavalry 
matic skirmish, crossed the frontier and occupied the village 
develop- Kolding. Bismarck determined to use this circum- 
aaenta Stance to revise the whole situation. He urged upon 
DanM*^^ Austria the necessity for a strong policy, so as to settle 
War, question of the duchies but 

the wider question of the Cxerraan Confederation; 
and Austria reluctantly consented to press the war. On the 5th 
of March a fresh agreement was signed between the powers, 
under which the compacts of 1852 were declared to be no longer 
walid, and the position of the duchies within the Danish monarchy 


Pari. Papers (1864), Ixv. 124 se<f. Beust {Mem. i. 252) says that 
Queen Victoria personally intervened to prevent British action in 
favour of Denmark. 

* The full text of the treaty is in La Question du Slesvig, p. 173 
ct seq. 
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The position of the Danes in Schleswig after the cession was de- 
termined, so far as treaty rights are concerned, by two instruments 
ThrnnmmimH — Treaty of Vienna (October 30, 1864) and the 
opp, "Treaty of Prague (August 23, 1866). By Article XIX. of 
taatM '» treaty subjects domiciled in the ceded terri- 

tories had the right, within six y^rs of the exchange of 
ratifications, of opting for tiu* Danish nationality and transferring tliera- 
selves, their families and liu ir personal property to Denmark, while 
keeping their landed property In the duchies. The last paragraph 
oi the Article ran ; * Le droit d'indig6nat, tant dans Ic royaiime 

(U Danemark que dans les Duch6s, est conserv6 k tous les inuividus 
qui le iKiss^dent a I’diiooue de I'^change des raUheations du present 
I'raite.’' By Article V. of the Treaty of Prague Schleswig was 
ceded by Austria to Prussia with the reservation that " the popula- 
tions of the North of Schleswig shall be again united with Denmark 
111 the event of their expressing u desire so to be by a vote freely 
t .xercised. " i aking advantage of the terms of these treaties about 
3C),rK)o Danes from North ScIUeswig (out of a total population of 
>.o7nr 130,000) opted for Denmark and migrated over the frontier 
peiuliiig the hUbisette which was to restore their country to them! 
Hut the pUbiscite never came. Its inclusion m the treaty had 
l>t en no more than a diplomatic device to save the face of the em- 
peror Napoleon III. ; Ih-ussia had from the first no intention of 
surrendering an incli ol the territory she had conquered ; the out- 
come of the I'ranco-Ciennan War made it unnecessary for her even 
to pretend that she might do so ; and by the Treaty of Vienna of 
fictober 11, 1878, the clause relating to the pUbi&cite was formally 
abrogated witli the assent of Austria. 

Meanwhile the Danish ' optanls," disappointed of their hopes 
liail Iwgun to stream back over the frontier into Schleswig Bv 
<loing so they lost, under the Danish law, their rights as Danish 
titizens, without acquiring those of Prussian subjects- and tlii.s 
disabihty was transmitted to their children. Hy Article XIX oi 
the T rcaty of 1864, indeed, they should have been secured the rights 
nf indigenacy,'’ which, while falling short of complete citizensidp 
implied according to Danisli law, aU the e.ssontial guanmlees for 
civil liberty. But in German law tlie right of IndigencU is not 
clcariy diHerentiatcd from the status of a subject ; and the supreme 
court at Kiel decided in several (;ascs that those who had opted for 
Danish nationality had forfeited their rights under the Indieenai 
jiaragraph of the Treaty of Vienna. There was thus created in the 
I rentier districts a large and increasing class ol people who dwelt in 
a sort of pohtiwi limbo, having lost their Danish citizenship Uirougli 
ceasing to be domiciled in Denmark, and unable to acquire PrussiLi 
citizenship because they had failed to apply for it within the six 
years stipulated in the Treaty of 1864. Their exclusion from the 
rights of Prussian subjects was due, however, to cau.ses other than 
t he letter ol the treaty. Tlie Danes, in spite of every discouragement 
never ceiwed to .strive for the preservation and cxten.sion of their 
national traditions and language ; the Germans were equally bent 
on effectually absorbing these recalcitrant “Teutons* into the 
general life of the German empire; and to this end the uncertain 
smus of the Danish optants was a useful means. Danish agitators 
of Gei^n nationality could not be touched so long as th^ were 
careful to keep witWn toe limits of the law ; pro-Danish newspapers 
owned and .staffed by German subjects enjoyed immunity in accord- 
ance the constitution, which guarantees the liberty of the 
press. The ca.se of the “ optants “ was far other. These unfor- 
tunates, who numbered a large proportion ol the population were 
subject to domiciliary visits, and to arbitrary perquisitions, 'arrest 
and expulsion. When the pro-Danish newspapers, after the ex- 
pulsion of several ’ optant *' editors, were careful to appoint none 
but subjects, the vengeance of the authorities fell upon 

optant type-setters, printers and printers* devils. The Prussian 
|>olicc, indeed, developed an almost superhuman capacity for de- 
tecting op^ts : and since these pariahs were mingled indistinguish- 
abJy with t^ maw of the people, no household and no businem was 
^fe frim ofhual inquisition. One instance out of many may serve 
to illustrate type of offence that served as excuse for this syste- 
matic official persecution. On the 27th of April 1896 the second 
volume for 1895 of the Sdnderjyske Aarbdger was confiscated for 
Ivaying used the testonc term SdndwjyUand (South Jutland) for 
^hleswig. To ^d to the miseiy, the Danish government refused 
to allow ^e Danish optants expelled by Prussia to settle in Denmark 
rule was modified by the Danish Nationality Law of 
1898 in favour of ^e children of optants bom after the msaing of 
the 1^. It was not tiU the Mgnature of the treaty between Prussia 
and Denm^k on the nth of January 1907 that these intolerable con- 
Tnmty^i were ended. By this treaty the German govem- 

Jmmm Jnent undertook to allow all children bom of Danish 
//. I 9 §T. JP****^ passiM of the new Danish Nhtionality 

Law of 1898 to acquire Prussian nationaHtv on the usui 
on their own appUcatipn. This ptovisiL vm not to 
affect th^rdinary legal nghts of expulsion asexeccised by eitoer power 
gove^ent undertook not to refuse to toe clulJren of 
Schleswig optants who should not seek to acquire or who could nof 
legally acquire Prussian nationality permission to reside in Denmark 
The provisions of toe treaty apply not only to the children of 
Schleswig optants, but to their direct descendants in all degrees 
This adjustment, brought about by the friendly intercourse 


C t “‘'Copenhagen, seemed to close the 
‘ Schleswig question. Yet, so far from aUaying, it 
‘'nly served to embitter tlie inter-racial feud, 

‘''® Northern Marches" regarded the 
betrayal, and refused " to give the kiss of peace ” 

tw y®*” Germanism, Wked 

by ^ ^ weight of the empire and imposed with all the weapons 
fn P««®®“t>‘>n, had barely held i^own in North SchlesSig 

m spite of an enormous emigration, in 1905 of the 148000 in- 
Itotetonts of North Schleswig 139,000 spoke f)ani.sh, while of the 
Gexman-spe^ung immigrants it was found that more than a third 

# rk o^^ward, German had gradually been substituted 

But the scattered outposts of Germanism could hardly L exacted 
to ^quiesce without a struggle in a .situation that threatened^ them 

bv t*‘j"^n®"- ^'®'^ y®®” dominance, 

olhcial favour, had filled them with a double measure 

fn ^Ikswi? bYekhif^^’p question of the rival nationalities 

Poland, remained a source of trouble and 
weakness within the frontiers of the German empire. 

literature on the subject is vast. From the 
C comprehensive treatment is in 

^^0^7) • see (Wiesbaden. 

IvVJ ^ j’ybcl, Foundation of the German Empire 

; Bismarck's Reflections and 
Remintscenoes, anH L. Hahn, Bismarck (5 vols., 1878-1891). The 

moderately presented^ in La Question 
collection of essays hy various writers edited by F. de 
jessen (Copenhagen, 1906), with maps and documents. (W. A. P.) 

SCHLETTSTADT, a town of Germany, in the imperial provini-c 
of Alsape-Lorraine, on the lU; 26 m. S. of Strassburg hy the 
railway to ^el. Pop. (1005) 9700. It possesfies two fine 
Kom^ Catholic churches, a Protestant church, numerous 
remains of its old walls and some quaint houses of the 15th ami 
ibth centuries. It has a theatre, a municipal library, a gym- 
n^asium, and other educational establishments. The Roman 
Catholic churches are the cathedral church of St George, a fine 
Gothic building founded m the 13th century, and the church of St 
Fidcs, dating from the nth centmy. Its industries comprise 
wire-drawing, tanning and saw-milling, and there is a considerable 
trade in wmc, fruit and other agricultural produce. 

Schlettstadt is a place of very early origin. It was a royal 
residence m Carolingian times and became a free town of the 
Lmpire in the 13th century. In the 15th century it was the scat 
of a celebrated academy, founded by the humanist Rodolphus 
Agricola, which contributed not a little to the revival of learning 
in this part of Germany ; Erasmus of Rotterdam was one of its 
stiments. In 1634 the town came into the possession of France 
and It was afterwards fortified by Vauban. It offered little 
resistance, however, to the Germans in 1870, and the fortifications 
have smee been razed. The Hoh-Konigsburg, a great castle 
stendmg at an elevation of 2475 ft., was presented to the emperor 
WiUiam II. by the town of Schlettstadt in 1899, and was com- 
pletely restored in 1908. The site is first mentioned as bearing a 
castle in the 8th century. 

^ Naumann, Die Eroberung von Schlettstadt (Berlin. 1876) : and 
J. G6ny, Die Rexchstadt ScMeUstadi (Freiburg i. B., 1900). 

SCHLEY, WINFIELD SCOTT (1839- ), American naval 

officer, was bom at Richfields, near Frederick, Maryland, on the 
9th of October 1839. He graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in i860, and during the Civil War was in active service 
as a heutenant untU July 1863. In 1867-1869 he was an in- 
stmetor in the U.S. Naval Academy. He took part in Rcar- 
.^miral John Rodgers’s expedition to Korea in 1871, and was 
adjutant of the American land forces in the attack on the Korean 
forts on Salee river on the loth and nth of June. In 1872-1875 
^ w^ head of the department of modem languages in the U.S. 
Naval Academy. He was promoted commander in June 1874; 
m 1876-1879 commanded the “ Essex,” most of the time in the 
South Atlantic, and then until October 1883 inspector of the 
second lighthouse district. In February 1884, after the failure in 
1883 of tl;e second expedition (under Lieut. E. A. Garlington) 
for the relief of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition commanded 
by Lieut. A. W. Greely, Schley was appointed to command the 
third Greely relief exp^ition ; and near Cape Sabine on the 
23 nd of June rescued Greely and six (of his twenty-four) com- 
panions. He was chief of the bureau of equipment and recruiting 
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in 1885-1889 ; and in April i888 was promoted captain. He 
commanded the “ Baltimore ” in Rear-Admiral George Brown’s 
squadron off the coast of Chile in 1891. Early in 1892 he was 
again transferred to the lighthouse bureau, and until Februapr 
1895 was inspector of the third lighthouse district ; and in 
1897-1898 he was a member (and chairman) of the Lighthouse 
Board. He was commissioned commodore on the 6th of Februarj^ 
1898, and on the 24th of March, although lowe.st on the list of 
commodores, he was put in command of the “ flying squadron,” 
with the “ Brooklyn ” as his flagship, for service in the war 
with Spain. The command of the fleet off Santiago de Cuba 
was taken from Schley by Acting Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson 
on the ist of June. In the battle of Santiago on the 3rd of July 
Schley, in Sampson’s absence, was the senior officer and the 
“ Brooklyn ” did especial service, with the “ Oregon,” in over- 
hauling and disabling the Christobal Colon.” On the ioth of 
August Schley was advanced six numbers and was made rc^ar- 
admiral for “ eminent and conspicuous conduct in battle.” 
On the 19th he was appointed^ a commissioner of the United 
States to arrange the evacuation of Porto Rico. When the 
Navy Department recommended that Sampson be promoted 
eight numbers and over the head of Schley, who had ranked him 
for forty-two years, there was a bitter controversy, and the Senate 
did not confirm the promotion. On the 14th of April 1899 
Schley was commissioned rear-admiral, ranking as major-general. 
In November 1899 he was put in command of the South Atlantic 
Station, and in October 1901 he retired from active service upon 
reaching the age limit. At his request, because of the charges 
made against him in E. S. Maclay’s History of the Navy, a court 
of inejuiry investigated Schley’s conduct before and during the 
battle of Santiago ; on the 13th of December 1901 the court 
pronounced Schley guilty of delay in locating Cervera’s squadron, 
of carelessness in endangering the ” Texas ” by a peculiar 
“ loop ” movement or turn of the “ Brooklyn ” which blanketed 
the fire of other American vessels, and of disobedience to a 
departmental order of the 25th of May, but it recommended 
that no action be taken. Admiral Schley filed a protest agaiast 
the court's findings, which, however, were approved by the 
secretary of the Navy. 

Schley wrote, with James Russell Soley, J'hc Rescue of Urecly 
(New York, 1885). See Schley’s Forty-five Years under the Flag 
(New York, 1904). 

SCHLIEMANN, HEINRICH (1822-1890), German archaeo- 
logist, was born on the 6th of January 1822 at Neu Buckow in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the son of a poor pastor. He has 
stated in his autobiography tliat through all his early years 
of struggle, when he was .successively grocer’s apprentice at 
Furstenb«rg, cabin-boy on the Dorothea ” bound for Venezuela, 
and, after her wreck, office attendant and then book-keeper in 
Amsterdam, he nourished a passion for the Homeric story and 
an ambition to become a great linguist. In the end, thanks to an 
unusually powerful memory and determined energy, he acquired 
a knowledge of seven or eight tongues besides his own, including 
ancient and modem Gre^. The house of B. H. Schroder of 
Amsterdam sent him in 1846 to St Petersburg, where he estab- 
lished a business of his own and embarked in the indigo trade. 
He made a fortune at the time of the Crimean War, partly as a 
military contractor. Happening to be in California when made 
a state of the Union, in 1850, he b^me and remained an American 
citizen. After travek in Greece, Tunisia, India, China and 
Japan, and writing a short sketch of the last two countries, he 
took his large fortune to Greece in 1868, and proceeded to 
visit Homeric sites. In an ensuing book — Ithakaj der Peloponnesy 
und Troja — he propounded two theories which he was destined 
eventually to test in practice, viz. that Hissarlik, not Bunarbashi, 
was the site of Troy, and that the Atreid graves, seen by Pausanias 
at Mycenae, lay within the citadel wall. Two years later he 
took up Calvert’s work on the former site, and, convinced that 
Troy must be on the lowest level, hewed his way down, regard- 
less of the upper strata, wherein lay unseen the remains of which 
he was really in search. By 1873 he had laid bare considerable 
fortifications and other remains of a burnt city of very great 
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antiquity, and discovered a treasure of gold jewelry. W’e now- 
know this city to have belonged to the middle pre-Mycenaean 
period, long prior to the generation of Homer’s Archaeans ; 
but Schliemann far and wide proclaimed it ” Troy,” and was 
backed by Gladstone and a large part of the European public. 
Trying to resume his work in February 1874, he found himself 
inhibited by the Ottoman government, whose allotted share 
of the gold treasure had not been satisfactory, and il was not 
till April 1876 that he obtained a firman. During the delay 
he issued his Troy and its Remains (1875), betook himself 
to Mycenae. There in August 1876 he began work in the Dome- 
tombs and by the Lion Gate, and opened a large pit just within 
the citadel. 'Lhe famous double ring ol slabs and certain stone 
reliefs came to light. Schliemann, thinking it was only a plat- 
form levelled as a place of Achaean assembly, paused, and did 
not resume till November. Then, resolved to explore to the 
rock, he cleared away some three feet more of (larth and stones, 
and lighted on the five shaft graves which have placed him 
first among iortunate excavators. A sixth grave was found im- 
mediately after his departure. The immense treasure ot gold, 
silver, bronze, fine stone and ivory objects, which was buried 
with the sixteen corpses in this ('ircle, is worth intrinsically 
more than any treasure-trove known to have been found in any 
land, and it revealed once for all th(^ c haracter of a great civiliza- 
tion preceding the Hellenic. The find was deposited at Athens, 
and gradually cleaned and arranged in the J*oly technic ; and 
the discoverer, publishing his Mycenae in English in 1877, had 
his full share of honours and fame. He had now settled in Athens, 
where he married a Greek lady, and built two splendid houses, 
which became centres of Athenian society. In 1878 he dug 
unsuccessfully in Ithaca, and in the same year and the following 
resumed work at Hissarlik, and summed up his results in a 
discursive memoir, lliosy upon which a sequel, Troja^ issued 
in 1884, after Wilhelm Dorpleld, associated in 1882, had intro- 
duced some archaeological method into the explorations, was a 
considerable improvement. 

In 1880 and 1881 Schliemann cleared out the ruined dome- 
tomb of Orchomenus, finding little except remains of its beautiful 
ceiling ; and in 1885, with Ddrpfeld, he laid bare the upper 
stratum on the rock of Tiryns, presentingscholars with a complete 
ground plan of a Mycenaean palace. This was his last fortunate 
excavation. While Tsountas, for the Greek Archaeological 
Society, picked up his work at Mycenae in 1886, and gradually 
cleared the Acropolis, with notable results, Schliemann tried 
for traces of the Caesareum at Alexandria, of the Palace ot 
Minos at Knossos, in Crete, and of the Aphrodite temple at 
Cythcra (1888) ; but he was not successful, meeting in the two 
former enterprises with a local opposition which his wealth 
was unable to bear down. In 1889 he entertained at Hissarlik 
a committee of archaeological experts, deputed to examine 
Botticher’s absurd contention that the ruins represented not 
a city, but a cremation necropolis ; and he was contemplating 
a new and more extensive campaign on the same site when, in 
December 1890, he was seized at Naples with an illness which 
ended fatally on the morning of Christmas Day. His great 
wealth was left mainly to the two families that he had in Russia 
and Greece ; but a sum was reserved for Hissarlik, where 
Dorpfeld in 1891 and 1892, by clearing away the debris of the 
former excavatioas, exposed the great walls of the sixth stratum 
which Schliemann had called Lydian, and proved their s3mchron- 
ism with Mycenae, and identity with Mycenaean remains ; that 
is to say, with Homer’s Troy, if Troy ever was. 

Schliemann was on several occasions in England, in 1883 
to receive honours from the great universities, and in 1886 
to confute, at a special gathering of the Hellenic Society, 
the assertion of Stillman and Penrose that the Tirynthian 
palace was posterior to the Christian era. Nowhere was he 
better q^reciated, and most oi his books were first issued in 
English. H (D. G.H.) 

SCHLIPPE’S SALT, or sodium thioantimoniate, Na»SbS4‘dH20, 
named after K. F. Schlippe (1799-1867), is prepared by dissolv- 
ing the calculated quantities of antimony trisulphide, sulphur 
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and sodium hydroxide in water, or by fusing sodium sulphate 
(i6 parts), antimony sulphide (13 parts) and charcoal (4-5 parts), 
dissolving the melt in water and boiling the solution with 2^ 
parts of sulphur. The liquid is then filtered and evaporated. 
The salt crystallizes in large letrahedra, which are easily 
soluble in water, and have a specific gravity i-8o6. The 
anhydrous salt melts easily on heating, and in the hydrated 
condition, on exposure to moist air becomes coated with 
a red film. It combines with sodium thiosulphate to form 
Na3SbS4*Na„S./J„-ll(lH20. 

SCHLOSSER, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH (1776-1861), German 
historian, was bom at Jever in East Friesland on the 17th of 
November 1776. He took up the study of theology, mainly 
at (i{)tlingen, and began life as a private tutor. Turning to the 
study of liistory, he carried with him the tendency to construct 
his syntheses upon the scanty basis of 18th-century generaliza- 
tions ; yet in spite of the growing scientific school he liecame 
and remained for a quarter of a century the most popular German 
historian. In 1807, inspired by his study of Dante, he published 
his first work Abdlard und Duldn, a defence of scholasticism 
and medieval thought. Two years later biographical studies 
of Theodore Beza and Peter Martyr Vermili (Leben des Theodor 
de Beza wtd des Peter Martyr Vermili y Heidelberg, 1809) revealed 
more genuine scholarship. In 1812 appeared his History of 
the Jcofjoclastic Emperors of the East (Geschichte der bilderstur- 
menden Kaiser des ostrbmischen Reichs), in which he contro- 
verted some points in Gibbon and sought to avoid painting the 
past in present-day colours. His own strong predispositions 
prevented him from accomplishing this, however, and the 
history remains open to grave scientific criticism. But it won 
for him the favour of Archbishop Karl Theodor Dalberg, and 
secured for him a professorship in the Frankfort Lyceum. He 
left Frankfort in 1819 to become professor of history at Heidel- 
Ixjrg, where he resided until his death on the 23rd of September 
1861. 

In 1815 appeared the first volume of his World History 
(W eltgeschichte in zusammenhdngender Erzahlung), This work, 
though never completed, was extended through many volumes, 
bespeaking an inexliaustible energy and a vast erudition. But 
it lacks both accuracy of fact and charm of style, and is to-day 
deservedly quite forgotten. On the other hand a translation of 
tlie pedagogical handbook of Vincent of Beauvais and the 
accompanying monograph are still of value. The next note- 
worthy work was a liistory of antiquity and its culture (Universal'- 
historische Vbersicht der Geschichte der alien Welt und ihrer 
KuUur, 1st part, 1826 ; 2nd part, 1834), which, while revealing 
little knowledge of the new criticism of sources inaugurated 
by F. A. Wolf and B. G. Niebuhr, won its way by its unique 
handling of the subject and its grand style. In 1823 he published 
in two volumes a Geschichte des iSten Jahrhunderts; then, enlarged 
and improved, this work appewed in six volumes as Geschichte 
des 1 8 ten Jahrhunderts und des igten bis zum Sturz des franzdsischen 
Kaiserreichs ( 1 836-1 848). The history had a most extraordinary 
success, especially among the common people, owing, not to 
its scientific qualities, but to the fact that the author boldly 
and sternly sat in judgment upon men and events, and in his 
judgments voiced the feelings of the German nation in his day. 
For Hiis very reason it is no longer read. It has been translated 
into English by D. Davison (8 vols., 1843-1852). Finally, 
Schlosser undertook a popular World History for the German 
People (W eltgeschichte fur das deutsche Volk, 1844-1857), which 
also enjoyed the favour of those for whom it was written. 

Schlosser stands apart from the movement towards scientific 
history in Germany in the 19th century. Refusing to limit 
himself to political history, as did Ranke, he never learned to 
handle his literaiy sources with the care of die scientific historian. 
History was to him, as it had been to Cicero, a school for morals ; 
l^ut he had perhaps a juster conception than Ranke of the breadth 
and scope of the historian’s field. 

See O. G. Gervinns (Schlosser's pupil), F. C. Schlosser y bin Nekrolog 
(i86x) ; G. Weber, F. C. Schtossety der Histofiher, ErinnerungsblStter 
(Leipzig, 1876) ; and O. Lorens, F. C. Schlosser (Vienna, 1878). 


8CHLOTHEIM, ERNST FRIEDRICH, Baron Von (1764- 
1832), German palaeontologist, was bom in Grahschaft Schwarz- 
burg on the 2nd of April 1764. He was Privy Councillor and 
President of the Chamber at the court of Gotha. Becoming 
interested in geology he gathered together a very extensive 
wllection of fossils. In 1804 he published descriptions and 
illustrations of remarkable remains of (Carboniferous) plants, 
Ein Beitrag zur Flora der Vorwelt. His more important work 
was entitled Die Petrefactenkunde (1820). In this he incorporated 
the plates used in his previous memoir and supplemented it by 
a folio atlas (1822), in which he illustrated his collection “ of 
petrified and fossil remains of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
of a former world.” For the first time in Germany the fossils 
were named according to the binomial system. The specimens 
are preserved in the Berlin Museum. He died at Gotha on the 
28th of March 1832. 

SCHLOZER, august LUDWIG VON (1735-1809), German 
historian, was born at Gaggstedt, in the county of Hohenlohe- 
Kirchl)erg, on the 5th of July J 735 - Having studied theology 
and oriental languages at the universities of Wittenberg and 
Gottingen, he went in 1755 as a tutor to Stockholm, and after 
wards to Upsala; and while in Sweden he wrote in Swedish 
an Essay on the General History of Trade and of Seafaring in the 
most Ancient Times (1758). In 1759 he returned to Gottingen, 
where he began the study of medicine. In 1761 he went to St 
Petersburg with Gerhardt Friedrich Muller, the Russian historio- 
grapher, as Muller’s literary assistant and as tutor in his family. 
Here Schlozer learned Russian and devoted himself to the study 
of Russian history. In 1762 a quarrel with MiiUer placed him 
in a position of some difficulty, from which he was delivered 
by an introduction to C)ount Rasumovski, who procured his 
appointment as adjunct to the Academy. In 1765 he was 
appointed by the empress Catherine an ordinary member of 
the Academy and professor of Russian history. In 1767 he 
left Russia on leave and did not return. He settled at Gottingen, 
where in 1764 he had been made professor extraordinarius, and 
doctor honoris causa in 1766, and in 1769 he was promoted to an 
ordinary professorship. In 1804 he was ennobled by the emperor 
Alexander I. of Russia and made a privy councillor. He retired 
from active work in 1805 and died on the 9th of September 1809. 

Schlozer’s activity was enormous, and he exercised great 
influence by his lectures as well as by his books, bringing 
historical study into touch with political science gjenerally, and 
using his vast erudition in an attempt to solve practical questions 
in the state and in society. He was “ a journalist before the days 
of journalism, a traveller before that of travelling, a critic of 
authorities before that of political oppositions.” His most 
important works were his AUgemeine nordische Geschichte, 2 vols. 
(Halle, 1772) and his translation of the Russian chronicler Nestor 
to the year 980, 5 vols. (Gottingen, 1802-1809). He awoke 
much intelligent interest in universal history by his W eltgeschichte 
im Auszuge und Zusammenhange, 2 vols. (2nd ed., Gottingen, 
1792-1801) ; and in several works he helped to lay the founda- 
tions of statistical science. He also produced a strong impression 
by his political writings, the Briefwechsel, 10 vols. (1776-1782) 
and the Staatsanzeigen, 18 vols. (1782-1793). 

Schl6zer, who in 1769 married Caroline Roederer, daughter 
of Johann Georg Roederer (1726-1763), professor of medicine 
at Gottingen and body physician to the king of England, left 
five children. His daughter Dorothea, bom on the loth of August 
1770, was one of the most beautiful and learned women of her 
time, and received in 1787 the degree of doctor. She was re- 
cof^nized as an authority on several subjects, especially on Russian 
coinage. After her marriage with Rodde, the burgomaster 
of Lijbeck, she devoted herself to domestic ^ties. She died on 
the 12th of July 1825 (see Reuter, Dorothea Schlozer, Gottingen, 
1887). Schlozer’s son Christian (1774-1831) was a professor 
at Bonn, and published Anfanesgriinde der Staatsutirthsekafi 
(1804-1806) and his father’s Offendiches und Private Leben 
aus Originalurkunden (1828). The youngest son, Karl von 
Schlozer, a merchant and Russian consul-general at Liibeck, 
was the father of Kurd von Schlozer (1822-1894), the historian 
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and diplomatist; who m 1871 was appointed German ambassador 
to the United States and in 1882 to the Vatican, when he was 
instrumental in healing the breach between Germany and the 
papacy caused by the “ May Laws.’* 

See Zennelo, August Ludwig Schlozer (Berlin, 1875) ; Wesendonck, 
Die Begriindung der neuern deutschen Geschichtsschreihung durch 
Gatterer und ScMozer (Leipzig, 1876) and F. Frcnsdorli in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biog. vol. xxxi. 

SCHLtlSSELBURG, a town of Russia, in the government of 
St Petersburg, situated on low ground surrounded by marshes, 
at the issue of the river Neva from Lake Ladoga, 40 m. by 
steamer E. of the city of St Petersburg. Pop. (1897) 5285. 
It was founded in 1323 by the Novgorodians, and though after- 
wards lost by Russia, was reconquered by Peter the Great in 
1702. It has a cathedral and a fortress, built on an island in 
the Neva, which is now used as a political prison. 

SGHLtyT£R» ANDREAS (1664-1714), German sculptor and 
architect, was born in Hamburg. Much of his activity as a 
sculptor was exercised in Warsaw, but in 1694 he was summoned 
to Berlin. Two years later he began his designs for the rebuilding 
of the royal palace. The execution of these occupied him from 
1699 to 1706, and the palace became a conspicuous example of 
barocco style in Germany. In 1713 Schliiter went to St Peters- 
burg, where he did architectural work fur Peter the Great. His 
principal works in Berlin are the monument of the great elector 
Frederick William and the 21 masks of dying warriors in the 
(‘ourtyard of the arsenal, the tombs of King Frederick I. and his 
wife, and the marble pulpit in tlie Marienkirche. 

See C. Gurhtt, Andreas Schluter (1891) ; C. F. von Kloedeii, 
Andreas ^thluter (1855). 

SGHMALKALDEN,atown of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau, situated in a narrow valley at the south- 
western slope of the Thuringian forest, 30 m. S.W. of Erfurt, 
on the railway Wernshausen-St Blasii. Pop. (1905) 9529. It 
has a Gothic parish church, a palace — Schloss Wilhelmsburg — 
with an interesting chapel and a collection of antiquities, and 
possesses a Gothic town Irall in which the important Protestant 
League of Schmalkalden, or Smalkald, was concluded in 1531, 
and also the house in which the articles of Schmalkalden were 
drawn up in J537 by Luther, Melanchthon and other reformers. 
It has three other Evangelicifl churches, a Roman Catholic 
church and several schools. Its industries are chiefly connected 
with ironwares, but leather, beer, soap and toys are also manu- 
factured. Karl Wilhelms (1815-1873), the composer of Die 
Wacht au Rhein,” was born here, and there is a memorial of him 
in the market-place. Schmalkalden, which was first mentioned 
in 874, came wholly into the possession of Hesse in 1583, having 
been a town since 1335. 

See Wagner, Geschtchte der Stadt und Herrschaft Schmalkalden 
(Marburg, 1849) ; and Wilisch, Schmalkalden und seine Umgebungen 
(Schmalkalden, 1884). 

SGHMERLING, ANTON VON (1805-1893), Austrian statesman, 
was bom on the 23rd of August 1805 at Vienna, where his father 
held a high position on the judicial side of the civil service. 
After studying law at Vienna, in 1829 he entered the public 
service, and during the next eighteen years was constantly 
occupied, chiefly in Lower Austria. In 1847, as a member of 
the lesser nobility, he entered the Estates of Lower Austria, 
and took an active part in the Liberal movement for administra- 
tive and constitutional reform of which they were the centre. 
On the outbreak of the revolution in Vienna in March 1848, 
when the mob broke into the Assembly, Schmerling was one of the 
deputation which carried to the palace the demands of the people, 
and during the next few days he was much occupied in organizing 
the newly formed National Guard. At the end of the month he 
was sent by the ministry to Frankfort as one of the men of 

public confidence.’* He soon succeeded Count Colleredo as 
president of the Diet, and in this capacity officially transferred to 
the archduke John, who had been elected regent of Germany, 
the powers of &e Diet. For this he was violently attacked in the 
German parliament by the extreme Radicals ; but on this and 
other occasions (he had himself been elected to the parliament) 
he defended moderate and constitutional principles, all the more 


effectively because he depended not on eloquence but on a 
recognition of what has been called the “ irony of facts ” — 
to which the parliament as a whole was so blind. He was the 
first and the most influential member of the ministry which 
the regent formed ; he held the ministry of the interior and , 
later, also that of foreign affairs, and it was almost entirely due 
to him that at least for a short time this phantom government 
maintained some appearance of power and dignity. A defeat 
in the parliament when he defended the armistice of Malmd led 
to his resignation ; but he was immediately called to office again, 
with practically dictatorial power, in order to quell the revolt 
which broke out in Frankfort on the 18th of September. Hi., 
courage and resolution averted what nearly became a terrible 
catastrophe. It was his hope to establish in Germany tin' 
supremacy of a Liberal and reformed Austria. 'I’his brought him 
into opposition to the party of Prussian supremacy ; and when 
they attained a majority, he resigned, and was succeeded b>' 
Gagern. He remained at Frankfort, holding the post of Austrian 
envoy, and was the leader of the so-called Great German part\' 
until the dissolution of the Austrian parliament showed that the 
forces of reaction had conquered at Vienna and shattered all 
hopes of Austria attaining the position he had hoped for her. 

After the abortive election of the king of Prussia to be emperor, 
he, with the other Austrians, left Frankfort. On his return to 
Vienna he became minister of justice, and the reforms which he 
carried o«t added to his reputation. His popularity among all 
Liberals was increased by his resignation in 1851, as a protest 
against the failure of the government to establish the constitution 
they had promised. During the next few years he was judge of 
the supreme court of appeal. When his forecast was fulfilled, 
and the system of absolutism broke down, he became minister 
in January 1862. His first act was the publication of the con- 
stitution by which the whole of the empire was to be organize«.l 
as a single state with a parliamentary government. ITie experi- 
ment failed, chiefly because of the opposition of the Croatian.s 
and Magyars, whom he bitterly offended by his celebrated saying 
that “ Hungary could wait.” Faults of manner, natural in u 
man whose life had been spent as an official and a judge, pre- 
vented him from keeping together the German Lil)er^s as a 
strong and united party ; he was opposed by a powerful faction 
at court, and by the Clerical leaders. After the first few months 
the emperor gave him only a very lukewarm support ; and with 
his retirement in 1865 the attempt to carry out the ideals of 
Joseph II. to Germanize while he liberalized the whole of the 
empire, and to compel Hungarians, Poles, Czechs and Croatians 
to accept a system in which the government of the whole should 
be carried on by a German-speaking parliament and bureaucracy, 
failed. The constitution of 1862, though suspended on Schmer- 
ling’s tall, was still regarded as legally valid for the cis-Leithan 
territories, and is the basis on whidb the present constitution for 
half the empire was framed. On his retirement he returned 
to his judicial duties ; in 1867 he was made life-member of the 
Upper House in the Reichsrath, of which he became vice- 
president, and in 187 1 president. This post he laid down in 1879, 
and came forward as leader of the Liberal German opposition to 
the administration of Count Taaffe. In 1891 he retired from 
public life, and died at Vienna on the 23rd of May 1893. 

Schmerling married, in 1835, Pauline, daughter of Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant Baron von Koudelka. Frau von Schmerling, 
who was distinguished by literary and artistic abilities, at that 
time rare in the Austrian capital, died in 1840, leaving two 
daughters. 

See Ameth, Anton v, Schmerling (Prague, 1895). This contains a 
full account of Schmerling's life during 1848-1849, but does not deal 
with his later life. 'WuzzbajchfBiographisches Lexicon des Kaiser- 
thums Osterreich ; Friedjung, Der Kampt um die Vorherrschaft tn 
Deutschland ; Rogge, Geschickte Osterreichs. (I. W. He.) 

SOHMIDT, HEINRIGH JULIAN (1818-1886), German 
joumali^ and historian of literature, was bom at Marienwerder 
in East Prussia on the 7 th of Mlrch 1818, and after studying 
history and philosophy at the university of Kdnigsberg was 
appointed, in 1842, to a mastership in the Luisenstadt Realschule 
in Berlin. In 1847 he joined the editorial staff of the Grenzboten 
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in Leipziffj and in the following year became, with Gustav 
Kreytag, joint owner of that periodical. In i86i he removed 
to Berlin as editor-in-chief of the Berliner aUgenieine Zeiiung, 
and in 1878 was rewarded for the journalistic services rendered 
to the government, by a pension from the emperor William I. 
He died at Berlin on the 27th of March 1886. 

Julian Schmidt’s pniicijwl contributions to literary history are 
GesihtthU der Romantik int Zeilalter der Revolution ttna Restauration 
(j^<48) ; GeschuhU' der deutsihen Nationalliteraiur int jg. Jahrhundert 
(1H53) ; Ceschichte des geisiigen Lebens in Deutschland von Leibniz 
bis auf Lessings Tod (i86i--l863). These Avorks subsequently 
appeared as Orschichte der deutschen Literatur von Leibniz bis auf 
unsere Zeii (5 voJs , 1886-1896) ; Schmidt also wrote a Geschichte der 
franznstschrn Literatur seit der Revolution (1857), and a biography 
of Schiller (1859). 

SCHMIDT, KARL VON (1817-1875), Prussian cavalry general, 
was born at Schwedt on the Oder, on the 12th of January 1817, 
and entered the 4th Ulans as a second lieutenant in 1834. His 
long regimental service was varied by staff service and instruc- 
tional work, and in the mobilization of 1859 he had the command 
of a landwehr cavalry regiment. In 1863 he was made colonel 
of the 4th Cuirassiers, which he commanded in the, for the cavalry 
arm, uneventful campaigns of 1864 and 1866. He then com- 
manded a newly raised regiment of Schleswig-Holstein troops, 
the 16th Hussars, but at the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War he was still an obscure and perhaps a mistrusted officer, 
though his grasp of every detail of cavalry work was admitted. 
But an opportunity for distinction was grasped in th* cavalry 
fighting around Mars-la-Tour (Aug. 16), in which he temporarily 
led a brigade and was severely wounded. He was soon promoted 
major-general and succeeded to the temporary command of his 
division on the disablement of its leader. In this post he did 
brilliant work in the campaign on the Loire, and even in the 
winter operations towards I^e Mans, and earned a reputation 
second to none amongst the officers and men of his arm. After 
the war he took a leading part in the reorganization of the 
Prussian cavalry, which in ten years raised its efficiency to a 
point far beyond that of any other cavalry in Europe. In 1875, 
though his health jvas failing, he refused to give up the conduct 
of certain important cavalry manoeuvres with which he had 
been entrusted. But a few days of heavy work in the field 
brought on a fatal illness, and he died at Danzig on the 25th 
of August 1875. In 1889 the 4th Ulans, in which his regimental 
service was almost entirely spent, were given the name “ Von 
Schmidt.” 

His drill and nuinceuvrc instructions were coditied and published 
ai ter Ins death by his stafl officer, Captain vou VoUard Bockell^erg, 
who was authorized by Prince Frederick Charles to do so. An 
I'nglish translation, Instructions for Cavalry, has been published by 
the War Office. Von Schmidt himself wrote a pamphlet, Auch ein 
Wort liber die Ausbildung der Cavallerte (1862). The original (German 
ftUtion of thfe Instructions for Cavalry is prefaced by a mefhoir ol 
Von Schmidt’s hfe and services, written by Major Kaehler. 

SCHMIDT, WILHELM ADOU (1812-1887), German historian, 
was bom in Berlin on the 26th of September 1812. He became 
in 1851 professor of history at Zurich, and nine years later 
professor at Jena, where he died on the loth of April 1887. He 
was a memlier of the Frankfort parliament in 1848, and of the 
German Reichstag from 1874 to 1876. His historical works 
deal mainly with modem German history, and the most important 
of them are ; — 

Preussens deuische Politik (Berlin, 1850, and other editions) ; 
Geschichte der preussisch-deutseken Uniensbestrebungen (Berlin, 1851) ; 
Zei^enfissische Geschichten (Berlin, 1859) ; Elsass und Lothringen 
(Leipzig, 1859 and 1870) ; and Geschichte der deutschen Verfassungs~ 
frage wdhrend der Befreiungskriege und des Wiener Kongresses 
(Stuttgart, 1890), which was published after his death by A. Stem. 
Schmidt also wrote : Tableaux de la Revolution Franfaise publics sut 
les papiers inidits du dipartement de la police secriie de Parts (Leipzig, 
1867-1870) ; Pariser Zustdnde wdhrend der Revolutionszeit (Jena, 
1874-1876), translated into French by P. VioUet (Paris, 1880-1885) ; 
Das Perihleische Zeitalter (Jena, 1877-1879) ; Handbuch der griechi^ 
schen Chronohgie (Jena, 1888) ; tavi AbhanalungenzHr alien Geschichte 
(Leipzig, 1888). 

H. Landwehr, Zur Erinnemng an Adolf Schmidt (Berlin, 1887). 

SCHMOLLER, GUSTAV (1838- ), German political 

economist, was bom at Heilbronn on the a4tb of June i8^S. He 
studied political science, philosophy and history at the university 


of Tubingen from 1857 to 1861, when he obtained an appointment 
at the Wurttemberg Statistical Department. In 1864 Schmoller 
became extraordinary — and in the following year, ordinary — 
professor of political economy and science at Halle, was tran.-.- 
ferred in a like capacity to Strasburg in 1872 and finally in 1882 
to Berlin. In 1884 he was admitted a member of the Prussian 
Staatsrath,in 1S87 a member of tlie Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1899 was called to the Prussian Hermhaus (Upper 
Chamber) as representative of the university of Berlin. 
Schmoller is famous for his researches in the field of the histor}' 
of political economy and is one of the founders of the Vereiii 
/Ur Social Politik (Social Political Society). 

Among his numerous scientific works must lie specially mentioned ; 
Der franz >siche Handelsvortrag und seine Gegner (1862) ; Zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Kleingewerbe im igien Jahrhundert (1869) ; 
Vber etmge Grundfragen des Rechts und der V olkswirtschaft (1875). 
In late years SchmoUer concentrated his attention more imon tli< 
history of Prussian administration, and besides eilitiiig the jahrbiub 
fur preussische Geschichte und Landeskunde, published the result ol 
his labours in tins department in the Vmrisse und U liter suchungcu 
zur Verfassungs- Verwaltungs- und Wirtschaftsgcschichte, besonders 
des preusstsihen Staates^ im jjtcn und iSien Jcihrhundert (1898). 

For an estimate ot Schmoller’s wtirk cf . Stampfer, Gustav Schmoller 
(1901). • 

SCHNEEBERG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
in the Erzegebirge, 14 m. S.E. from Zwickau by rail. Pop- 
(1905) 9034. It contains a handsome Gothic parish church, 
one of the largest ecclesiastical buildings in Saxony, dedicated 
to St Wolfgang, with an altar-piece by Lucas Cranach the elder, 
und numerous tombs ; a gymnasium ; a school of lacc-making 
and tt hospital. Hand-made lace and silver mining, formerly 
its two most important industries, have greatl}' declined. The 
first has been almost entirely superseded by machine-made 
goods, while the second appears to ha>'e languished owing l(» 
exhaustion of the mines. C obalt, bismuth and nickel are worked 
and yield satisfactory results, and machine-made lace, em- 
broiderv, porcelain, corsets, shoes and colours are among the 
chief of its other industrial products. Schneeberg is also noted 
for a snuff made of aromatic herbs, which commands a reads 
sale in the district. 

See Lehmann, Chronik von Schneeberg (Schneeberg, 1837-1840). 

SCHNEEKOPPE, a mountain of Germany, on the Silesian 
Bohemian frontier, the highest *peak (5100 ft.) of the Riesen- 
gebirge, situated immediately above the town of Schmiedeberg, 
8 m. S. from Hirschberg. From the crest, which is about 50 
yds. sq. and across which runs the frontier line between Silesia 
and Bohemia, a magnificent view is obtained across the Oder 
plain to Breslau on the north and over Bohemia to the south- 
west. Just below the ridge, on the Prussian side, lies the chapel 
of St I.awrcnce, which was used as a hospice for travellers from 
1824 to 1850, when a new hostel was erected. Since 1900 a 
meteorological station has l)een established here. 

See Zetzmann, Panorama von der Schneekoppe (Berlin, 1903). 

SCHNEIDEMUHL (Polish Pila), a town of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Posen, situated on the Ciiddow, 60 ni. N. 
of Posen and 145 m. N.E. of Berlin on the main line to Konigsberg, 
and at the junction of lines to Stargard and Thorn. Pop. (1905), 
21,624. It has five churches, a classical school and a Roman 
Catholic teachers’ seminary. Schneidemiihl carries on a trade 
in wood, grain and potatoes, and possesses an iron foundr}\ 
several glass works and machine-shops, and other industrial 
establishments. Considerable damage was done to the town 
in 1893 by a violent overflow of water from a deep artesian well. 

SCHNEIDER, JOHANN GOTTLOB (1750-1822), German 
classical scholar and naturalist, was born at KoUmen in Saxony 
on the i8th of January 1750. In 1774, on the recommendation 
of Heyne, he became secretary to the famous Strassburg scholar, 
R. F. Brunck, and in 1811 professor of ancient languages and 
eloquence at Breslau (chief librarian, 1816) where he died on the 
i2th of January 1822. Of his numerous works the most im- 
portwt was his Kritisches griechisch-deutsches Handwdrt^hucJi 
(1797-1798), the first independent work of the kind since 
Stephanus’s Thesaurus, and the basis of F. Passow’s and all 
succeeding Greek lexicons. A special improvement was the 
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introduction of words and expressions connected with natural 
history and science. The scientific writings of ancient authors 
especially attracted him. He published editions of Aelian^ 
De tiaiura animalium ; Nicander, Alexipharmaca and Theriaca ; 
the Scriptores rei rusticae • Aristotle, Historia animoLium and 
PoUiica; Epicurus, Physica and Meteorological Theophrastus, 
Eclogae phystcae ; Oppian, Halieutica and Cynegeiica ; the 
complete works of Xenophon and Vitruvius ; the Argonautica 
of the so-callcd Orpheus (for which Ruhnken nicknamed him 
“ Orpheomastix ") ; an essay on the life and writings of Pindar 
and a collection of his fragments. His Eclogae phystcae is a 
selection of extracts of various length from Greek and Latin 
writers on scientific subjects, containing the original text and 
commentary, with essays on natural history and science in ancient 
times. 

See F. Passow, Opuscula academu a (1S35) ; C. Bursian, GeschtchU 
dev dassischcn Philologte tn Deutschland ^ 

SCHNEIDER, LOUIS (1805-1878), German actor and author, 
was born at Berlin on the 29lh of April 1805, the son of George 
Abraham Schneider (1770-1839). At an early age he was 
engaged at the Royal Theatre, Berlin, where he soon rose to 
play leading comedy parts. His reputatiem as a comedian grew 
with his success in such roles as Zierl in the Einjahrt vom iMttde, 
Peter in the Kapellmeister von Venedtg, Schikaneder in the 
Schauspieldirektor and Basileo in Figaro's Hochzeit, and he 
became the favourite of Berlin. In 1845 he was appointed 
head of the Royal opera in Berlin. ]iut his bold patriotic 
couplets and impromptus during the revolutionary year 1848 
necessitated his retirement, and thereafter he translated and 
adapted for the stage Mozart’s Cost fan iutti ; published, under 
the pseudonym “ L. W. Both,'’ Das Buhnenreperiotre des 
Auslandes ; and founded, as a result of his experiences as a 
soldier in the Danish war of 1849, the periodiad Der Suldaten- 
freund. He also wrote Geschichie der Oper und des Opernhauses 
in Berlin (1845-1852). Soon after his retirement he was ap- 
pointed reader to King Frederick William IV. of Prussia, and 
subsequently he received the title of Geheimen Hofrat. He 
continued to enjoy the favour of the court, and, as correspondent 
of the Staatsanzeiger, was attached to the headquarters staff 
of the Prussian army during ti^e campaign of 1866; and, by 
special invitation, accompanied the emperor William during 
the war of 1870. Schneider also wrote a novel, Das hose Gluck, 
and several volumes of reminiscences : Konig Wilhelm (1869), 
Kaiser Wilhelm, iSdy-iSyr (1875). He died at Potsdam on 
the 16th of December 1878. 

Sec Uis postJiumoub memoirs, Aus meinem Leben (Berlin, 1879- 
1880), and Aus dem Leben Kaiser Wilhelms {1888), winch caused 
some sensation on their publication. 

BCHNEIDEWIN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1810-^1856), 
German classical scholar, was born at Helmstedt on the 6th of 
June 1810. In 1833 he became a teacher at the Brunswick 
gj^mnasium, in 1837 extraordinary and in 1842 ordinary professor 
of classical languages and literature in the university of Gottingen, 
where he died on the iith of Januarj^ 1856. Schneidewin’s work 
on Sophocles and the Greek l}Tic poets is of permanent value. 
His most important publications are : Ibyci Rhegini reliquiae 
(1833), severely criticized by G. Hermann ; Simonidis Cei 
reliquiae (1835) ; Delectus po 'esis Graecorum elegiacae, iambicae, 
melicae (1838-1839), in which the fragments of the lyric poets 
were for the first time published in a convenient form ; Paroe- 
miographi graeci (1839, with E. von Leutsch) ; Sophocles (1849- 
1854, revised after his death by A. Nauck). He also edited the 
fragments of the speeches of Hypereides on behalf of Euxenippus 
and Lycophron (already published by Churchill Babington from 
a papyrus discovered fn Egyptian Thebes in 1847) and a Latin 
poem on rhetorical figures by an unknown author (incerti auctoris 
de figuris vel sekematibus versus heroici, 1841), found by Jules 
Quicherat in MS. in the Paris library. Schneidewin was also the 
founder of Philologus (1846), a journal devoted to classical 
learning, and dedicated to the memory of K. 0 . Muller. 

See A. Baumeister in Allgemeine deutsche Biographic] E. von 
Lentsch ' in Philologus, x. ; and M. Lechner, Zur Erinnerung an 
K. F. Hermann, F, W. Schneidewin (1864). 
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SCHNORR VON KAROUFRLD, JUUDS (1794-1872), 

German painter, was bom in 1 794 at Leipzig, where he received 
his earliest instruction from his father Johann Veit Schnorr 
( 1 764-1841 ), a draughtsman, engraver and painter. At seventeen 
he entered the Academy of Vienna, from which Overbeck and 
others who rebelled against the old conventional style had been 
expelled about ^ year before. In 1818 he followed the founders 
of the new school of German pre-Raphaelites in the general 
pilgrimage to Rome. This school pf religious and romantic art 
abjured modem styles and reverted to and revived the principles 
and practice of earlier periods. At the outset an effort was made 
to recover fresco painting and “ monumental aft,” and Schnorr 
found opportunity of proving his powers, when commissioned to 
decorate with frescoes, illu.strative of Ariosto, the entrance hall 
of the Villa Massimo, near the Lateran. His fellow-labourers 
were Cornelius, Overbeck and Veit. His second period dates 
from 1825, when he left Rome, settled in Munich, entered the 
service of King Ludwig, and transplanted to Germany the art 
of wall-painting learnt in Italy. He showed himself qualified 
as a sort of poet-painter to the Bavarian court ; he organized 
a staff of trained executants, and set about clothing five halls in 
the new palace with frescoes illustrative of the K ibelungenlied . 
Other apartments his prolific pencil decorated with scenes from 
the histories of Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa and Rudolph 
of Habsburg. These interminable compositions are creative, 
learned in* composition, masterly in drawing, but exaggerated in 
thought and extravagant in style. 

Sclmorr s third period is marked by his “ Bible Pictures ” 
or Scripture History in 180 designs, 'fhe artist was a Lutheran, 
and took a broad and unsectarian view which won for his 
Pictorial Bible ready currency throughout Christendom. Fre- 
quently the compositions are crowded and confused, wanting in 
harmony of line and symmetry in the masses ; thus they suffer 
under comparison with Raphael’s Bible. The style is severed 
from the simplicity and severity of early times, and surrendered 
to the florid redundance of the later Renaissance. Yet through- 
out are displayed fertility of invention, academic knowledge with 
facile execution ; and modern art has produced nothing better 
than '^Joseph Interpreting I’haraoh’s Dream,” the “Meeting of 
Rebecca and Isaac ” and the “ Return of the Prodigal Son.” Bib- 
lical drawings and cartoons for frescoes formed a natural prelude 
to designs for church windows. The paintei 's renown in Germany 
secured commissions in Great Britain. Schnorr made designs, 
carried out in tlie royal factory, Munich, for windows in Glasgow 
cathedral and in St Paul’s cathedral, London. This Munich 
glass provoked controversy : medievalists objected to its want 
of lustre, and stigmatized the windows as coloured blinds and 
picture transparencies. But the opposing party claimed for 
these modern revivals “ the union of the severe and excellent 
drawing of early Florentine oil-paintings with the colouring and 
arrangement of the glass-paintings of the latter half of the i6th 
century.” Schnorr died at Munich in 1872. His brother Ludwig 
Ferdinand (1789-1853) was also a painter. 

SCHOFIELD, JOHN MoALUSTER (1831-1906), American 
soldier, was bom at Gerry, Chautauqua county, New York, on 
the 29th of September 1831. He graduated at West Point in 
1853, served for two years in the artillery, was assistant pro- 
fessor of natural and experimental philosophy at West Point 
in 1855-1860, and while on leave (1^0-1861) was professor of 
physics at Washington university, St Louis. When the Civil 
War broke out, he became a major in a Missouri volunteer regi- 
ment and served as chief of staif to Major-General Nathaniel 
Lyon until the death of that officer. (In 1892 he received a 
Congressional medal of honour for “ conspicuous gallantry at the 
battle of Wibon's Creek.”) In 1861-1863 he performed various 
military duties in Missouri. In April 1863 he took command of a 
division in the Army of the Cumberland, and in 1864, as com- 
mander of jthc Army of the Ohi^ he took part in the Atlanta 
campaign under Major-General W. T. Sherman. In October 
1864 Schofield was sent to Tennessee to join Major-General 
G. H. Thomas in opposing General J. B. Hood, and on the 30th of 
November he fou^t with General Hood the desperate and 
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indecisive battle of Franklin. Two weeks later he took part in 
Thomas’s crowning victory at Nashville. For his services at 
Franklin he was awarded the rank of brigadier-general (November 
1864) and the brevet rank of majtir-general (March 1865) in the 
regular army. Being ordered to co-operate with Sherman in 
North Carolina, Schofield moved his corps by rail and sea to Fort 
Fisher, North (larolina, in seventeen days, occupied Wilmington 
on the 22nd of February 1865, fought the action at Kinston on 
the 8-1 oth of March, and on Jhe 23rd joined Sherman at Golds- 
boro. After the war he was sent on a special diplomatic mission 
to France, on account of the presence of French troops in Mexico ; 
and from June 1868 to March 1869 he served as secretary of war 
under JYesideiit Andrew Johnson, after the retirement of E. M. 
Stanton ((j,v.). From 1876 to 1881 he was superintendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point, and from 1888 until his retire- 
ment in 1895 was commanding general of the United States 
army. He had become major-general in March 1869, and in 
February 1895 made lieutenant-general. He died at 

St Augustine, Florida, on the 4th of March 1906. General 
Schofield published Forty-six Yean in ike Army (New York, 

1897). 

SCHOLAR, SCHOLARSHIP, llie term “ scholar,” primarily 
meaning a “ learner,” is secondarily applied to one who has 
thoroughly learnt all that “ the school ” can teach him, one who 
by early training and constant self-culture has attained a certain 
maturity in precise and accurate knowledge. Hence the teiW 
“ scholarship ” in the sense of the knowledge or method of a 
scholar. Similarly “ classical scholarship ” may be defined as 
the sum of the mental attainments of a classical scholar. Scholar- 
ship is sometimes identified with classical learning or erudition ; 
it is more often contrasted with it. The contrast is thus drawn 
by Donaldson in his C 'lassical Scholarship and Classical Learning 
(1856), and by Mark Pattison, in his Essay on Oxford Studies 
(^*^ 5 S)' “ ^ maintain,” says Donaldson, ‘‘ that not all learned 
men are accomplished scholars, though any accomplished 
scholar may, if he chooses to devote the time to the necessary 
studies, become a learned man ” (p. 149). ” It is not a know- 
ledge,” writes Mark Pattison, ” but a discipline, that is required ; 
not science, but the scientific habit ; not erudition, but scholar- 
ship ” {Essays f i. 425). 

The expression ‘‘ a scholarship ” is also used in England for 
a money payment made by a school, college or university, as a 
prize (either for one year or a series of years) to the successful 
competitors at an examination at which one or more such scholar- 
ships are to be awarded ; and the successful candidate is called 
a ” scholar,” as the holder of a ” scholarship.” In this sense the 
word is almost synonymous with ” an exhibition,” but the latter 
is usually considered inferior in merit and dignity, i{ not in 
amount. 

On the general history of classical scholarship, see Classics: 
Greek and Latin. 

SCHOLASTICISM, the name usually employed to denote 
the most typical products of medieval thought. After the 
centuries of intellectual .darkness which followed upon the 
closing of the philosophical schools in Athens (529), and the 
death of Boetius, the last of the ancient philosophers, the first 
symptoms of renewed intellectual activity appear contempor- 
aneously with the consolidation of the empire of the West in 
the hands of Charlemagne. He endeavoured to attract to his 
court the best scholars of Britain and Ireland, and by imperial 
decree (787) commanded the establishment of schools in con- 
nexion with every abbey in his realms. Peter of Pisa and 
Alcuin of York were his advisers, and under their care the opposi- 
tion long supposed to exist between godliness and secular learning 
speedily disappeared. Besides the celebrated school of the 
Palace, where Alcuin had amot^ his hearers the members of the 
imperial family and the dignitaries of the empire as well as 
talented y6uths of humbler origin, we hear of the episcopal schools 
of Lyons, Orleans and St Dems, the cloister schools of St Martin 
of Tours, of Fulda, Corbie, Fontenelle and many others, besides 
the older monasteries of St Gall and Reichenau. These schools 
became the centres of medieval learning and speculation, 


and from them the name Scholasticism is derived (cf. Sandys, 
Hist, of Class. SchoL, i. 471, 1906). They W'ere designed to 
communicate instruction in the seven liberal arts which con- 
stituted the educational curriculum of the middle ages (see 
Trivium). The name doctor scholasticus was applied originally 
to any teacher in such an ecclesiastical gymnasium, but gradually 
the study of dialectic or logic overshadowed the more elementary 
disciplines, and the general acceptation of ” doctor ” came 
to be one who occupied himself with the teaching of logic. The 
philosophy of the later Scholastics is more extended in its scope ; 
but to the end of the medieval period philosophy centres in the 
discussion of the same logical problems which began to agitate 
the teachers of the 9th and loth centuries. 

Scholasticism in the widest sense thus extends from the 
9th to the end of the 14th or the beginning of the 15th century — 
from Erigena to Occam and his followers. The belated 
ScTiolastics who lingered beyond the last mentioned 
date served only as marks for the obloquy heaped 
upon the schools by the men of the new time. 

Erigena is really of the spiritual kindred of the Ncoplatonists 
and Christian mystics rather than of the typical Scholastic 
doctors, and, m fact,” the activity of Scholasticism is mainly 
confined within the limits of the nth and the 14th centuries. 
It is divisible into two well-marked periods — the first extend- 
ing to the end of the 12th century and embracing as its chief 
names Roscellinus, Anselm, William of Champeaux and Abelard, 
while the second extended from the beginning of the 13th 
century to the Renaissance and the general distraction of 
men’s thoughts from the problems and methods of Scholasti- 
cism. In this second period the names of Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus represent (in the 13th century 
and the first years of the 14th century) the culmination of 
Scholastic thought and its consolidation into system. 

Prantl says that there is no such thing as philosophy in the 
middle ages ; there are only logic and theology. The remark 
overlooks two facts— firstly that the main objects of 
theology and philosophy are identical, though the 
method of treatment is different, and secondly that 
logical discussion commonly leads up to metaphysical problems, 
and that this was pre-eminently the case with the logic of the 
Schoolmen. But the saying draws attention to the two great in- 
fluences which shaped medieval thought — the tradition of ancient 
logic and the system of Christian theology. Scholasticism opens 
with a discussion of certain points in the Aristotelian logic ; it 
speedily begins to apply its logical distinctions to the doctrines of 
the church ; and when it attains its full stature in St Thomas 
it has, with the exception of certain mysteries, rationalized or 
Aristotelianized the whole churchly system. Or we might say 
with equal truth that the philosophy of St Thomas is Aristotle 
Christianized. The Schoolmen contemplate the universe of 
nature and man not with their own eyes but in the glass of 
Aristotelian formulae. Their chief works are in the shape of 
commentaries upon the wTitings of ” the philosopher.” ^ Their 
problems and solutions alike spring from the master’s dicta — 
from the need of reconciling these with one another and with 
the conclusions of Christian theology. 

The fact that the channels of thought during the middle 
ages were determined in this way is usually expressed by saying 
that reason in the middle age is subject to authority. 

It has not the free play which characterizes its activity 
in Greece and in the philosophy of modern times. Its mutbortty. 
conclusions are predetermined, and the initiative 
of the individual thinker is almost confined, therefore, to 
formal details in the treatment of his thesis. To the church, 
reason is the handmaid of faith {ancilla fidei). But this principle 
of the subordination of the reason wears a different aspect accord- 
ing to the century and writer referred to. In Scotus Erigena, 
at the beginning of the Scholastic era, there is no such subordina- 
tion contemplated, because philosophy and theology in hi^ work 
are in implicit unity. “ Conficitur mde veram esse philosophiam 
veram religionem, conversimque veram religionem esse veram 
^ The common designation of AristoBe in the middle ages. 
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philosophiam ” {De divina praedestinatione, Proem). Reason 
in its own strength and with its own instruments evolves a system 
of the universe which coincides, according to Erigena, with* the 
teaching of Scripture. For Erigena, therelore, the speculative 
reason is the supreme arbiter ; and in accordance with its results 
the utterances of Scripture and of the church have not intre- 
quently to be subjected to an allegorical or mystical interpreta- 
tion. But this is only to say again that Erigena is more of 
a Neoplatonist than a Scholastic. Hence C^ousin suggested in 
respect of this point a threefold chronological division — ^at the 
outset the absolute subordination of philosophy to theology, 
then the period of their alliance, and finally the beginning of 
their separation. In otlier words, we note philosophy gradually 
extending its claims. Dialectic is, to begin with, a merely 
secular art, and only by degrees are its terms and distinctions 
applied to the subject-matter of theolog5\ The early results 
of the application, in the hands of Berengarius and Roscellinus, 
did not seem favourable to Christian orthodoxy. Hence the 
strength with which a champion of the faith like Anselm insists 
on the subordination of reason. To Bernard of ('lairvaux and 
many other churchmen the application of dialectic to the tilings 
of faith appears as dangerous as it is impious. Later, in the 
systems of the great Schoolmen, the rights of reason are fully 
established and acknowledged. The relation of reason and faith 
remains external, and certain doctrines an increa.sing number 
as times goes on — ^are w'ithdrawn from the sphere of reason. 
But with these exceptions the two march side by .side ; they 
establish by different means the same results. For the conflicts 
which accompanied the first intrusion of philo.sophy into the 
theological domain more profound and cautious thinkers with 
a far ampler apparatus oJ knowledge had substituted a harmony. 
“ Tlie constant effort of Sc'holasticism to be at once philosophy, 
and theology " * seemed at last satisfactorily realized. But 
the further progress of Scholastic thought consi.sted in a with- 
drawal of doctrine after doctrine from the pos.sibihty of rational 
proof and their relegation to the .sphere of faith. Indeed, no 
sooner was the harmony apparently establislied by Aquinas 
than Duns Scolus began this negative criticism, which is carried 
much farther by William of Occam. But this is equivalent 
to a conlession that Scholasticism had failed in its task, which 
was to rationalize the doctrines of the church. The Aristotelian 
form refused to fit a matter for which it was never intended ; 
the matter of Christian theology refused to be forced into an 
alien form. The end of the period was thus brought about 
by the internal decay of its method and principles quite as much 
as by the variety of external causes which contributed to transfer 
men’s interests to other subjects. 

But, although the relation of reason to an external authority 
thus constitutes the badge of medieval thought, it would be 
Schoia»» unjust to look upon Scholasticism as philosophically 
ticiam not barren, and to speak as if reason, after an interregnum 
uapro- of a thousand years, resumed its rights at the Renais- 
MTtMBive, sance. Such language was excusable in the men of 
the Renaissance, fighting the battle of classic form and 
beauty and of the manysidedness of life against the bar- 
barous terminology and the momistic ideals of the schools, or 
in the protagonists of modern science. The new is never just to 
the old. In the schools and universities of the middle age the 
intellect of the semi-barbarous European peoples had been 
trained for the work of the modem world. But we may go 
further and say that, in spite of their initial acceptance of 
authority, the Scholastics are not the antagonists of reason ; 
on the contrary they fight its battles. The attempt to establish 
by argument the authority of faith is in reality the unconscious 
establishment of the authority of reason. Reason, if admitted 
at all, must ultimately claim the whole man. Anselm’s motto. 
Credo ut inteUigamj marks well the distance that has been 
traversed since Tertullian’s Credo quia absurdum est. 'Fhe claim 
of reason has been recognized to manipulate the data of faith, 
at first blindly and immediately received, and to weld them into 
a system such as will satisfy its own needs. Scholasticism that 
^ Milman's Latin Chrtstianity, ix. loi. 
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has outlived its day may be justly identified with obscurantism, 
but not so the systems of tho.se w^ho, by their intellectual force 
alone, once held all the minds of Europe in subjection, lire 
scholastic systems arc not the free products of speculation ; 
in the main they are summae tkeologiae, or they are modified 
versions of Aristotle. But each system is a fresh recognition 
of the rights of reason, and Scholasticism as a whole may be 
regarded as the history of the growth and gradual emancipa- 
tion of reason which w^as completed in the movements of the 
Renai.s.sance and the Reformation. 

In speaking of the origin of Scliolastici.sm — name and thing — 
it has been already noted that medieval speculation takes its 
rise in certain logical problems. To be more precise, 
it is the nature of “ universals ” which forms the 
central theme of Scholastic debate (see Nominalism, 

Realism), 'fliis is the ca.se almost exclusively during the 
first period, and only to a less extent during the second, where 
it reappears in a somewhat different form as the difficulty 
concerning the principle of individuation. The controversy 
w'a.s between Nominalists and Realists ; and. exclusively logical 
as the point may at first sight seem to be, adherence to one side 
or the other is an accurate indication of philosophic tendency. 
I'he two opposing theories express at bottom, in the plmiseolog)' 
of their own time, the radical dhergence of pantheism and 
individualism — the two extremes between which philosophy 
.seems pendulum-wise to oscillate, and which may be said still 
to aw'ait their perfect reconciliation. First, however, we must 
examine the form which this c|uestioii assumed to the first 
medieval thinkers, and the source from which they derived it. 
A single sentence in Porphyr}'’s Jsagoge or “ introduc- , 

tion ” to the Categories of Aristotle furnished * 

text of the dLsciission. The treatise of Porphyry deals 
with the notions of genus, species, difference, property and 
accident (sec I’redicables) ; and he mentions, but declines 
to discuss, the various theories that have been held as to the 
ontological import of genera and species. In the Latin translation 
of Boetius, in which alone the Isagoge was then known, the 
sentence runs as follows : -- 

" Mox de generibus et speciebus illud (luidem .sive Hubsistant, sive 
iu soli.s nudis intellectibus posita .smt, sive .subsistentia corporaiia 
sint an mcorporaha, et utrum separata a scnsibilibus an in sensi- 
bilibus posita et circa haec consistentia, dicere recusabo ; altissimum 
enim negotium est hujusmodi et majons egeiis inipiisilionis.” 

This passage indicates three possible positions with regard to 
universals. It may be held that they exist merely as conceptions 
in our minds ; this is Nominalism or Conceptualism (q.v,). It 
may lie held that they have a substantial existence of their 
own, independent of their existence in our thoughts. This is 
Realism, which may be of two varieties, according as the sub- 
stantially existent universals are supjwsed to exist apart from 
the sensible phenomena or only in and with the objects of sense 
as their essence. The first form of Realism corresponds to the 
Platonic theory of the transcendence of the ideas ; the second 
reproduces the Aristotelian doctrine of the essence as inseparable 
from the individual thing. But, though he implies an ample 
previous treatment of the questions by philosophers, Porphyry 
gives no references to the different systems of which such dis- 
tinctions are the outcome, nor docs he give any hint of his own 
opinion on the subject, definite enough though that was. He 
simply sets the discussion aside as too difficult for a preliminary 
discourse, and not strictly relevant to a purely logical inquiry. 
Porphyry, the Neoplatonist, the disciple of Plotinus, was 
an unknown personage to those early students of the Isagoge. 
The passage possessed for them a mysterious charm, largely 
due to its isolation and to their ignorance of the historic specula- 
tions which suggested it. And accordingly it gave rise to the 
three great doctrines which divided the medieval schools : 
Realism of,^e Platonic type, embodied in the formula universalia 
ante rem ; Realism of the AristotiSian type, universalia in re ; 
and Nominalism, including Conceptualism, expressed by the 
phrase universalia post rtm^ and also claiming to be based upon 
the Peripatetic doctrine. 
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To form a proper estimate of the first stage of Scholastic discussion 
it is requisite above all things to have a clear idea of the appliances 
p # # # then at the disposal of the writers. What was the extent 
Bxt§mo their knowledge of ancient philosophy ? To begin with, 
we know that till the 13th century the middle age was 
. * Ignorant of Greek, and posse.ssed no philosophical works in 
kaowl9ttM». tneir Greek original (see Classics) . In translations they had 
^ 'only the Categories and the De interpretaiione of Aristotle 
in the versions of Jioi’tius, the Timaeus of Plato in the version of 
Chalcidius, and Boetius's translation of Porphyry's Isagoge. Some 
general information as to the Platonic doctrines (chiefly in a Neo- 
platonic garb) was obtainable from the commentary with wluch 
Chalcidius (oth i:entury) accompanied his translation, from the work 
of Apuleius (2nd century) De Mgmate Plaionis, and indirectly from 
the comm»:ntary of Macrobius {c. 400) on the Somnium Sciptonts of 
Cicero, and from the writings of St Augustine. As aids to the study 
of logic, the doctors of this period, beside the commentaries and 
treatises of Boctius {g.v.), possessed two tracts attributed to St Augus- 
ti/u , the first of which, Prtnripia dialccticae , is probably his, but 
is mainly grammatical in its import. The other tract, known as 
Caiegoriae decern, and taken at hrst for a translation of Aristotle's 
treatise, is really a rapid summary of it, and certainly does not 
belong to Augustint*. To this list must be added : (i) the Satyruon 
of Martian us Capella [q.v.), the greater jiart of which is a treatise 
on the seven liberal arts, the fourth book dealing with logic ; (2) 
the De artibus ac dtsctpltnis Itberalium hterarum of Cassiodorus 
: (3) the Ortgines of Isidore of Seville (06. 636), wliich is little 
more than a reproduction of (2). The above constitutes the whole 
material which the earlier middle age had at its disposal. 

The grandly conceived system of Erigena (see Erigena 
and Mysticism) stands by itself in the 9th centur^^ like the 
Brlgeae. another age. John the Scot was still 

acquainted with Greek, seeing that he translated 
the work of the pseudo-Dionysius ; and his speculative genius 
achieved the fusion of Christian doctrine and Neoplatonic 
thought in a system of quite remarkable metaphysical complete- 
ness. It is the only complete and independent system between 
the decline of ancient thought and the system of Aquinas in 
the 13th century, if indeed we ought not to go further, to modern 
times, to find a parallel. Erigena pronounces no express opinion 
upon the question which was even then beginning to occupy 
men’s minds ; but his Platonico-Christian theor>^ of the Eternal 
Word as containing in Himself the exemplars of created things 
is equivalent to the assertion of unwersalia ante rent. His whole 
.system, indeed, is based upon the idea of the divine as the 
exclusively real, of which the world of individual exi.stcnce is 
but the theophany ; the special and the individual are immanent, 
therefore, in the general. And hence at a much later date (in 
the beginning of the 13th century) his name was invoked to 
cover the pantheistic heresies of Ainalrich of Bena. 

Erigena does not separate his Platonic theory of pre-existent 
exemplars from the Anstotelian doctrine of the universal as in the 
individuals. A.s Uelxjrweg points out, his theory is rather a result 
of the transference of the Aristotelian conception of substance to 
the Platonic Idea, and of an identification of the relation of accidents 
to the substance in which they inhere with that of the individuals 
to the Idea of which, in the Platonic doctrine, they are copies {Hist, 
of Philosophy, i. 363, Eng. trans.). Hence it may be said that the 
universals are in the individuals, constituting their essential reality 
(and it is an express part of Erigena's system that the created but 
creative Word, the second division of Nature, should pass into the 
third stage of created and non-creating things) ; or rather, perhaps, 
we ought to say that the individuals exist in the liosom of their 
univemal. At all events, while Erigena’s Reahsm is pronounced, 
the Platonic and Aristotelian forms of the doctrine are not dis- 
tinguished in his writings. Prantl has professed to find the head- 
str^m of Nominalism also in Scotus Erigena ; but beyond the fact 
that he discusses at considerable length the categories of thought 
and their mutual relations, occasionally using the term voces to 
express his meaning, Prantl appears to adduce no reasons for an 
assertion which directly contradicts Erigena's most fundamental 
doctrines. Moreover, Erigena again and again declares that dialectic 
has to do with the stadia of a real or divine classification : “ In- 
telligitur quod ars ilia,, quae dividit genera in species et species in 
genera resolvit, quae SiaXetcritcif dicitur, non ab humanis maemnationi- 
bus sit facta, »ed in natura rcrum ab auctore omnium artium, quae 
verae artes sunt, condita et a sapientibus inventa " (De divisione 
noHtrae, iv. 4). 

The immolate influence of Erigena's system cannot have 
been great, and his works seem soon to have dropped out of 
notice in the centuries that followed. The real germs of Realism 
wd Nominalism are to be found in the 9th century, in scattered 
commentaries and glosses upon the statements of Porphyry and 


Boetius. Boetius in commenting upon PorjAyry had already 
started the discussion as to the nature of universals. He is 
definitely anti-Platonic, and his language sometimes 
takes even a nominalistic tone, as when he declares 
that t;he species is nothing more than a thought or Boetiuu. 
conception gathered from the substantial similarity 
of a number of dissimilar individuals. The expression “ sub- 
stantial similarity is still, however, sufficiently vague to cover 
a multitude of views. He concludes that the genera and species 
exist as universals only in thought ; but, inasmuch as they 
are collected from singulars on account of a real resemblance, 
they have a certain existence independently of the mind, but 
not an existence disjoined fiom the singulars of sense. “ Sub- 
sistunt ergo circa sensibilia, intelliguntur autem praeter corpora.” 
Or, according to the phrase which recurs so often during the 
middle ages, “ universale intelligitur, singulare sentitur.” 
Boetius ends by declining to adjudicate between Plato and 
Aristotle, remarking in a scmi-apologetic style that, if he has 
expounded Aristotle’s opinion by preference, his course is 
justified by the fact that he is commenting upon an introduction 
to Aiistotle. And, indeed, his discussion cannot claim to be 
more than semi-popular in character. The point in dispute 
has not in his hands the all-absorbing importance it afterwards 
attained, and the keenness of later distinctions is as yet unknown. 
In this way, however, though the distinctions drawn may still 
be conaparatively vague, there existed in the schools a Peripatetic 
tradition to set over against the Neoplatonic influence of John 
the Scot, and amongst the earliest remains of Scholastic 
thought we find this tradition asserting itself somewhat vigorously. 
There were Nominalists before Rosccllinus among these early 
thinkers. 

^ Alcuin (q.v.) does nothing more in his Dialectic than abridge 
Boetius and the other commentators. But in the school of 
Fulda, presided over by his pupil Hrabanus Maurus 
(776-856), there are to be found some fresh contribu- 
tions to the discussion. The collected works of 
Hiabanus himself contain nothing new, but in some glosses on 
Aristotle and Porphyry, first exhumed by C'ousin, there are 
several noteworthy exprcs.sions of opinion in a Nominalistic 
sense. The author interprets Boetius’s meaning to be “ Quod 
eadem res individuum et species et genus est, et non esse univer- 
salia individuis quasi quoddam diversum.” He also cites, 
apparently with approval, the view of those who held Porphyry’s 
treatise to be not de quinque rebus, but de quinque vocibus. A 
genus, they said, is essentially something which is predicated of 
a subject ; but a thing cannot be a predicate {res enim non 
praedteatur). These glosses, it should be added, however, have 
been attributed by Prantl and Kaulich, on the ground of diver- 
gence from doctrines contained in the published works of 
Hrabanus, to some disciple of his rather than to Hrabanus 
himself. Fulda had become through the teaching of the latter 
an intellectual centre. Eric or Heiricus, who studied there 
under Haimon, the successor of Hrabanus, and after- 
wards taught at Auxerre, wrote glosses on the margin ^ 
of his copy of the pseudo-Augustinian Categoriae, which have 
been published by Cousin and Haurdau. He there says in words 
which recall the language of Locke {Essay, iii. 3) that because 
proper names are innumerable, and no intellect or memory 
would suffice for the knowing of them, they are all as it were 
comprehended in the species. Taken strictly his words state 
the position of extreme Nominalism ; but even if we were not 
forbidden to do so by other passages, in which the doctrine 
of moderate Realism is adopted (under cover of the current 
distinction between the singular as felt and the pure universal 
p understood), it would still be unfair to press any passage 
in the writings of this period. As Cousin says, Realism and 
Nominalism were undoubtedly there in germ, but their true 
principles with their necessary consequences remained profoundly 
unknown ; their connexion with all the great questions of religion 
and politics was not even suspected. The two systems were 
nothing more as yet than two different ways of interpreting 
a phrase of Porphyry, and they remained unnoticed in the 
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obscurity of the schools. ... It was the iith century which 
gave Nominalism to the world.” ^ 

Remigius of Auxerre, pupil of Eric, became the most celebrated 
professor of dialectic in the Parisian schools of the loth century. 

As he reverted to Realism, his influence, first at 

0m g ua. Paris, was doubtless instrumental 

in bringing about the general acceptance of that doctrine till 
the advent of Roscellinus as a powerful disturbing influence. 
“ There is one genus more general than the rest,” says Remi 
(J. B. Haureau, Histoire de la philosophic scolastiquCf i. 146), 
” beyond which the intellect cannot rise, called by the Oreeks 
oiKTiu, by the Latins essentia. The essence, indeed, comprehends 
all natures, and everything that exists is a portion of this essence, 
by participation in which everything that is hath its existence.” 
And similarly with the intermediate genera. “ Homo est 
multorum hominum substantialis unitas.” Remigius is thus 
a Realist, not so much in the sense of Plato as in the spirit of 
Parmenides, and Haureau applies to this form of Realism 
Bayle’s description of Realism in general as ” le Spinosi.sme 
non developpe.” The 10th century as a whole is especially 
marked out as a dark age, being partly filled with civil troubles 
and partly characterized by a reaertion of faith against reason. 
In the monastery of St Gall there was considerable logical 
activity, but notliing of philosophical interest is recorded. The 
Oerbert. name of the (!entury is that of (jerbert (died 

as Pope Silvester II. in 1003). His treatise De rahonalt 
et ratione uti is more interesting as a disj)lay of the logical 
accjuirements of the age than as possessing any direct philo- 
sophical bearing. The school of Cluirtres, founded in 990 by 
School of Gerberts pupils, was distinguished 

Cbartrea. nearly two centuries not so much for its dialectics 
and philosophy as for its humanistic culture. The 
account which John of Salisbury gives of it in the first half of 
the 1 2th century, under the presidency of '^rheodoric and Bernard, 
affords a very pleasant glimpse into the history of the middle 
ages. Since then, says their regretful pupil, “ less time and le.ss 
care have been bestowed on grammar, and persons who profess 
all arts, liberal and mechanical, are ignorant of the primary 
art, without which a man proceeds in vain to the rest. For 
albeit the other studies assist literature, yet this has the sole 
privilege of making one lettered.” 

Hitherto, if dialectical studies had been sometimes viewed 
askance by the stricter churchmen, it was not because logic 
Appiicm- dared to stretch forth its hands towards the 

tioa of ark of God, but simply on the ground of the old opposi- 
tion between the church and the world. But now 
bolder spirits arose who did not shrink from applying 
the distinctions of their human wisdom to the mysteries 
of theology. It was the excitement caused by their attempt, 
and the heterodox conclusions which were its first result, that 
lifted these Scholastic disputations intt) the central position 
which they henceforth occupied in the life of the middle ages. 
The next centuries show that peculiar combination of logic 
^d theology which is the mark of Scholasticism, especially 
in the period before the 13th century. 

One of the first of these attacks was made by Berengarius 
of Tours (999-1088) upon the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
Baroa^ denied the possibility of a change of substance 
gmtiaa, bread and wine without some corresponding 

change in the accidents. M. de R^musat characterizes 
his view on the Eucharist as a specific application of Nominalism. 
More intimately connected with the progress of philosophical 
thought was the tritheistic view of the Trinity propounded 
by Roscellinus as one of the results of his Nominalistic theory 
Roacah knowing and being. The sharpness and onesidedness 
Unua, " which he formulated his position were the im- 

mediate occasion of the contemporaneous crystalliza- 
tion of Realism in the theories of Anselm and William of 
Champeaux. Henceforth discussion is carried on with a full 

* Victor Cousin, Ouvrages inidits d'Abilard, Introd. p. Ixxxv. 

* MetalogicuSf i 27, quoted in Poole's Illutiraiions 0/ Medieval 
Thought. 
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consciousness of the differences involved and the issues at 
stake ; and, thanks to the heretical conclusion disclosed by 
Roscellinus, Realism became established for several centuries 
as the orthodox philosophical creed. Roscellinus (d. c. 1125) 
was looked upon by later times as the originator of the sententia 
vocum, that is to say, of Nominalism proper. From the scanty 
and ill-natured notices of his opponents (Anselm and Abelard), 
we gather that he refused to recognize the reality of anything 
but the individual ; he treated “ the universal substance,” 
says Anselm, as no more than ” flatum vocis,” a verbal breathing 
or sound ; and in a similar strain he denied any reality t(j the 
parts of which a whole, such as a house, is commonly said to 
be composed. The parts in the one case, the general name or 
common attributes in the other, are only, he seems to have 
argued, so many subjective points of view from which we choose 
to regard that which in its own essence is one uiul indivisible, 
existing in its own right apart from any connexion with other 
individuals. This pure individualism, consistently interpreted, 
involves the denial of all real relation whatsoever; for things 
are related and classified by means of their general characteristii's. 
Accordingly, if these general characteristics do not possess reality, 
things arc reduced to a number of characterless and mutually 
indifferent points. It is possible, as Haureau maintains, that 
Roscellinus meant no more than to refute the extreme Realism 
which asserts the substantial and, above all, the independent 
existence of the universals. Some of the expressions used by 
Anselm in controverting his position favour this idea. He 
upbraids Rascellinus, for example, becau.se he was unable to 
conceive whiteness apart from its existence in something white. 
But this is precisely an instance of the hypostatization of abstrac- 
tions in exposing which the chief strength and value of Norninal- 
isrn lie. Cousin is correct in pointing out, from the Realistic 
point of view, that it is one thing to deny the hypostatization 
of an accident like colour or wisdom, and another thing to 
deny the foundation in reality of those ” true and legitimate 
universals ” which we understand by the terms genera and 
species. It is not to be supposed that the full scope of his 
doctrine was present to the mind of Roscellinus ; but Nominalism 
would hardly have made the sensation it did had its as.sertions 
jx!en as innocent as Haureau would make them. Like most 
innovators, Roscellinus stated his position in bold language, 
which emphasized his opposition to accepted doctrines ; and 
his words, if not his intentions, involved the extreme Nominalism 
which, by making universality merely subjective, pulverizes 
existence into detached particulars. And, though we may 
acquit Roscellinus of consciously propounding a theory so 
subversive of all knowledge, his criticism of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is proof at least of the determination with which he was 
prepared to carry out his individualism. If we are not prepared 
to say that the three Persons are one thing — in which case the 
Father and the Holy Ghost must have been incarnate along 
with the Son — then, did usage permit, he says, we ought to 
speak of three Gods. 

This theological deduction from his doctrine drew upon Roscellinus 
the polemic of hi.s most celebrated opponent, Anselm of Canterbury 
(1033-1109). Roscellinus appears at first to have imagined . , 

that his tritheistic theory had the sanction of Lanlranc 
and Anselm, and the latter was led in consequence to compose his 
treatise De fide Trxnitatis. From this may be gathered his views 
on the nature of universals. “ How shall he who has not arrived at 
understanding how several men are in species one man comprehend 
how in that most mysterious nature several persons, each of which is 
perfect Gc^, are one God ? " The manner in which humanity exists 
m the individual was soon to be the subject of keen discussion, and 
to bring to light diverging views within the Reahstic camp ; but St 
^selm does not go into detail on tliis point, and seems to imply that 
it is not surrounded by special diflicultie.s. In truth, his Realism was 
of a somewhat uncritical type. It was simply accepted by him in a 
bro^ way as the orthodox philosopliic doctrine, and the doctrine 
which, as a ^acious churchman, he perceived to be most in harmony 
with Chris^n theology. Anselm's natural element was theology, 
and the hij^ metaphysical qucstions?|^ch are as it were the obverse 
of theology. On the other hand, as the first to formulate the onto- 
logical argument (in his Proslogion) for the existenee of (M. he joins 
hands with tome of the profoundest names in moderil philosophy. 
To Anselm specially belongs the motto Credo ut mtelligam, or, as it is 
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otherwise expressed in the sul>titlc of his Proslogian. Ftdes quaerens 
intelUctum. He endeavoured to give a pliilosophical demonstration 
not only of tlie existence of God but also ol the Innity and the lncar> 
nation, wIuGi were placed by the later Scholastics among the 
“ mysteries.” The Christological theory of satisfaction expounded 
in the Cur Dcus Homo falls beyond the scope of the present article. 
But the L^latomcally conceived proof of the being of God contamed 
in the Monologton shows that An.selm's doctnne of the universals as 
sulistanccs in things {universalia in re) was closely connected in his 
mind with the thought of the universalia ante rem, the exemplars ol 
perfect goodness and truth and justice, liy participation in which all 
earthly things are judged to possess these quahties. In this way he 
rises like Plato to the absolute , Goodness, Justice and 'Pruth, and 
then prcK'(‘f ds in Neoplatonic fashion to a deduction of the Trinity 
as involved in the idea of the divine Word (see further Anselm). 

Bc.sides it.s connexion with the .speculations of Anselm, the 
doctrine of Roscellinus was also of decisive influence witliin 
WUH m schools in crystallizing the opposite opinion. 

oiChmm^ of Giampcaux (1070-1121), who is reputed 

p—ux, Ihc founder of a definitely formulated Realism, much 
as Roscellinus is regarded as the founder of Nominalism, 
was instructed by Roscellinus himself in dialectic. Unfortunately 
none of William’s philosophical works have survived, and wc 
depend upon the statements of his opponent Abelard, in the 
Htstona calamitatum mearumy and in (!ertain manuscripts 
discovered by Cousin. From these sources it appears that 
he professed successively two opinions on the nature of the 
universals, having been dislodged from his first position by the 
critif'ism of Abelard, his quondam pupil. There is no obscurity 
about William’s first position. It is a Realism of the most 
uncompromising type, which by its reduction of individuals 
to accidents of one identical subs tan (’e seems to tremble on the 
very verge of Spinozism. He taught, says Abelard, that the 
same thing or substance was present in its entirety and essence 
in each individual, and that individuals differed no whit in 
their essence but only in the variety of their accidents. Thus 
“ Socratitas ” is merely an accident of the substance “ humanitas,” 
or, iLs it is put by the author of the treatise De generibus et 
spectebusy^ “ Man is a species, a thing essentially one {res una 
es$entialiter)y which receives certain forms which make it Socrate.s. 
This thing, remaining essentially the same, receives in the same 
way other forms which constitute Plato and the other individuals 
of the species man ; and, with the exception of those forms 
which mould that matter into the individual Socrates, there is 
nothing in Socrates that is not the same at the same time under 
the forrns of Plato. . . . According to these men, even though 
rationality did not exist in any individual, its existence in nature 
would still remain intact ” (Cousin, Introduciiotty &c., p. cxx.). 
Criticism was speedily at work upon William of Champeaux’s 
position. He had said expressly that the univer.sal essence, 
by the addition of the individual forms, was individualized and 
present secundum iotam suam quantilatem in each individual. 
But if homo is wholly and essentially present in Socrates, then 
it is, as it were, absorl>ed in Socrates j where Socrates is not, 
it cannot be, consequently not in J^lato and the other tndtvidua 
homtnis. This was called the argument of the homo Socraticus ; 
and it appears to have been with the view of obviating such 
time and space difficulties, emphasized in the criticism of Alxilard, 
that William latterly modified his form of expression. But his 
second position Is enveloped in considerable obscurity. Abelard 
says, “ Sic autem corrcxit sententiam, ut dcinceps rem eamdem 
non essentialiter sed individualiter diceret.” In other words, 
he merely sought to avoid the awkward consequences of his 
own doctrmc by sutetituting “individualiter” for “essenti- 
aliter ” in his definition. If we are to put a sense upon this 
new expression, William may probably have meant to recall 
any words of his which seemed, by locating the universal in the 
entirety of its essence in each individual to confer upon the 
individual an independence which did not belong to it — thus 
leading in the end to the demand for a separate universal for 

^ Thit) treatise,, first published by Cousin in h» Ottvrages inidits 
d'Abdlardy was attributed by him to Abelard, and he was followed in 
tibis opinion by Haurteu ; but Prantl adduces reasons which seem 
satiafactory for beUeving it to be the work of an unknown writer of 
somewhat later date (see Prantl, GesckickU d. Logih, ii. 143V. 


each individual. In opposition to this Nominali.stic view, 
which implied the reversal of his whole position, William may 
have meant to say that, instead of the universal being multiplied, 
it is rather the individuals which are reduced to unity in the 
universal. The species is essentially one, but it takes on in- 
dividual varieties or accidents. If, however, we are more ill- 
natured, we may regard the phra.se, with Prantl, as simply 
a meaningless makeshift in extremities ; and if so, Abelard’s 
account ol the subsequent decline of William’s reputation would 
be explained. But there is in some of the manuscripts the 
various reading of “ indifferenter ” for “ individualiter,” and 
this Is accepted as giving the true sense of the passage by Cousin 
and Remusat (Haur^au and Prantl taking, on different grounds, 
the opposite view). According to this reading, William sought 
to rectify his position by asserting, not the numerical identity 
of the universal in each individual, but rather its sameness in the 
sense of indistinguishable similarity. Ueberweg cites a passage 
from his theological works which apparently bears out this 
view, for William there expressly distinguishes the two senses 
of the word “ same.” Peter and Paul, he says, are the same 
in so far as they arc both men, although the humanity of each is, 
strictly .speaking, not identical but similar. In the Persons 
of the Trinity, on the other hand, the relation is one of absolute 
identity. 

Whether this view is to lx* traced to William or not, it is certain 
that the theory of ” indifference. “ or ” non-difference “ {mdiffereniia) 
was a lavouritc solution in the Reahstic schools soon after 
his time. The inherent difficulties of Realism led to a 
variety of attempts to reach a more satisfactory formula. 

John of Salisbury, in his account of the controversies ol 
these days {Mctalogicus, ii. 17) reckons up nine different views which 
were held on the question of the universals, and the hst is extended 
by Prantl (li. 118) to thirteen. In this list are included of course all 
.shades ol opmion, from extreme NominaUsm to extreme Reali.sm. 
'riie doctrine of indifference as it appears in later writers certainly 
tends, as Prantl points out, towards Nominalism, inasmuch as it 
gives up the substantiahty of the universals. The universal consists 
ol the non-diflerent elements or attributes in the separate individuals, 
which alone exist substantially. If we restrict attention to these 
non-ditferent elements, the individual becomes for us the species, 
the genus, <!tc. ; everything depends on the point of view irom wliich 
we regard it. ” Niliil omnino est praetor individuum, seel et ilhid 
aliter et ahter attentum species et genus et gcnerali.ssimum est.” 
Adelard of Bath (whose treatise De eodem et diver so must have been 
wntten between 1105 and 1117) was probably the author or at all 
events the elaborator of this doctrine, and he sought by its means to 
effect a reconciliation between Plato and Aristotle " Since that 
which we see is at once genus and species and individual, Aristotle 
rightly insisted that the universals do not exist except m the things 
of sense. But, since tliose universals, so far as they are called genera 
and .species, cannot be perceived by any one in their purity without 
the admixture of imagination, Plato maintained that they existed 
and could be Ix'held beyond the things of sens*?, to wit, in the divine 
mind. Ihus these men, although in words they seem opposed, yet 
held m reahty the same opinion." Prantl distinguLshes from the 
system of inthfference the " status ’* doctnne attributed by Jolin of 
Sali.sbury to Walter of Mortagne (d. 1174), according to which the 
universal is essentially united to the individual, which may be looked 
upon, e.g. as Plato, man, animal, &c., according to the status ” or 
jHiint of view which we assume. But this seems only a different 
expression for the same position, and the same may doubllesb be 
.said of the theory wliich employed the outlandish word ” maneries " 
(Fr. mamire) to signify that genera and species represented the 
differout ways m which individuals might be regarded. The con- 
cessions to Nominahsm which such views embody make them repre- 
sentative of what Haur6au calls " the Penpatetic section of the 
Realistic school.” 

Somewhat apart^rom current controversies stood the teaching of 
the school of Chartres, humanistically nounshed on the study of the 
ancients, and important as a revival of Platonism in « . . 

opposition to the formalism of the Aristotelians. Bernard " 

01 Chartres, at the beginning of the 12th century, en- 
deavoured, according to John of Salisbury, to reconcile Plato and 
Aristotle ; but his doctnne is almost wholly derived from the former 
tluough St Augustine and the commentary' of ChalcidiuS. Tlie 
universalia in re have little place in his thoughts, which are directed 
by preference to the eternal exemplars as they exist in the super- 
sensible world of the divine thought. His Megacosmus and Micro- 
cosmus are little more than a poetic gloss upon the Ttmaeus, 
William of Conches, a pupil of Bernard's, devoting himself to psycho- 
logical and physiological questions, was of less importance for the 
specific logico'^netaphysical problem. But Gilbert de la Porrfo, 
according to Haur6au, is the most eminent logician of the Realistic 
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school in the 12th century and the most profotmd metaphysician of 
either school. The views which he expressed in his commentary on 
the pseudo-Boetian treatise, De Trtniiaki are certainly much more 
important tlian the mcdiatizmg systems already referred to. The 
most interesting part of the work is the distinction which Gilliert 
draws between the manner of exi.stence of genera and spiecies and of 
substances proper. He distinguishes between the quod est and the 
quo cst. Genera and species certamly exist, but they do not exist in 
their own right as substances. Wliat exists as a substance and the 
liasis of qualities or forms {quod est) may be said substare ; the fonns 
on the other hand by which such an individual substance exists 
qualitatively {quo est) suhsistunt, though it cannot be said that they 
suhstant. The intellect collects the universal, winch exists but not 
as a substance {est sed non suhstat), from the particular things which 
not merely are {sunt) but also, as subjects of accidents, have sub- 
stantial existence {substant), by considenng only their substanbal 
similanty or conformity. The universals are thus forms mhcrent iii 
things—" native lorins," according to the expression by which 
Gilbert’s doctrine is concisely known. The individual consists of 
ail assemblage of such forms ; and it is individual because nowhere 
else IS exactly such an assemblage to be met with. The form exists 
concretely in the individual things {senstbilts in re scnstbth), lor in 
sensible things form and matter are always united. But they may 
be conceived abstractly or non-scnsuously by the mind {sed mente 
concif^ituY tnsensibtlis), and they then reler themselves as copies to 
the Ideas their divine exemplars. In God, who is pure form witliout 
matter, tlic archetypes of material things exist as eternal immaterial 
lorms. In this way Gillx^rt was at once Aristotelian and Platoni.st, 
The distinctions made by him above amount to a formal criticism 
of categories, and in the same spirit he teaches that no one of the 
categories can lie applied in its htcral sense to God (see further 
Gilbert de la Porrei!:). 

But tile outstanding figure in the controversies of the first 
half of the 12th century is Abelard. There is considerable 
Abeimrd of Opinion as to his system, some, like Ritter 

* * and Erdmann, regarding it as a moderate form of 
Realism — a return indeed to the position of Aristotle — ^while 
others, like Cousin, Remusat, Haur6iu and Ueberweg, consider 
it to be essentially Nominalistic, only more prudently and perhaps 
less consistently expressed than was the case with Roscellinus. 
His position is ordinarily designated by the name Conceptualism 
(q.v.), though there is very little talk of concepts in Abelard’s own 
writings. There can be no doubt, at all events, that Abelard 
himself intended to find a compromise. As against Realism he 
maintains consistently Res de re non praedteatur ; genera and 
species, therelore, which are predicated of the individual subject, 
cannot be treated as things or substances. This is manifestly 
true, however real the facts may be which are designated by the 
generic and specific names ; and the position is fully accepted, 
as has been seen, by a Realist like Cxilbcrt, who perhaps adopted 
it first from Abelard. Abelard also perceived that Realism, by 
separating the universal substance from the forms which in- 
dividualize it, makes the universal indifferent to these forms, 
and leads directly to the doctrine of the identity of all being:s in 
one universal substance or matter — a pantheism which might 
take either an Averroistic or a Spinozistic form. Against the 
system of non-difference Abelard has a number of logical and 
traditional arguments to bring, but it is sufficiently condemned 
by his fundamental doctrine that only the mdi^'idual exists in 
its own right. For that system still seems to recognize a generic 
substance as the core of the individual, whereas, according to 
Cousin’s rendering of Abelard’s doctrine, “ only individuals exist, 
and in the individual nothing but the individual” Holding fast 
then on the one hand to the individual as the only true substance, 
and on the other to the traditional definition of the genus as 
that which is predicated of a number of individuals (quod praedt- 
caiur de pluribus), Abelard declared that this definition of itself 
condemns the Realistic theory ; only a name, not a thing, can 
be so predicated — ^not the name, however, as a flatus vocts or a 
collection of letters, but the name as used in discourse, the name 
as a sign, as having a meaning— ^in a word, not vox but sermo. 
Sermo est praedicabilis. 

By these distinctions Abelard hoped to escape the consequences 
of extreme Nominalism, from which, as a matter of history, his 
doctrine has been distinguished under the name of Conceptu^ism, 
seeing that it lays stress not on the word as such but on the 
thou^t which the word is intended to convey. Moreover, Abelard 
evidently did not mean to imply that the distinctions of genera 


and species are of arbitrary or merely human imposition. His 
favourite expression for the universal is “quod de pluribus 
natum est praedicari ” (a translation of Aristotle, De inter- 
preiatione, 7), which would seem to point to a real or objective 
counterpart of the products of our thought ; and the traditional 
definitions of Boetuis, whom he frequently quotes, support the 
.same view of the concept as gathered from a number of individuals 
in virtue of a real resemblance. What Abelard combat.s is 
the substantiation of these resembling qualities, which leads to 
their Ixjing regarded as identical in all the separate individuals, 
and thus paves the way for the gradual undermining ol the 
individual, the only true and indivisible substance. But he 
modifies his Nominalism sn a.s to approach, though somewhat 
vaguely, to the position of Aristotle himself. At the same time 
he has nothing to say against the Platonic theory’ of umversalia 
ante rem (sec Ideali.sm). Abelard's discussion of thi* problem 
(which it is right to say is on the whole incidental rather than 
systematic) is thus marked by an eclecticism which wa.s perhaps 
the source at once of its strength and its weakness. But his 
brilliant ability and restless activity made him the central figure 
in the dialectical as in thi* other discussions of his time. 'I'o him 
was indirectly due, in the main, that troubling of the Realistic 
waters which resulted in so many modifications of the original 
thesis ; and his own somewhat eclectic ruling on the question 
in debate came to be tacitly accepted in the schools, as the 
ardour of the di.sputants began to abate after the middle of the 
century. 

Abelard’s application of dialectic to theology betrayed the 
Nominalistic basis of his doctrine. He zealously combated tlie 
Tritheism of Roscellinus, but his own views on the 
Trinity were condemned by two ( ouncils (at Soissons 
in 1121 and at Sens in 1140). Of the alternatives — 
three Gods or una res — which his Nominalistic logic presented 
to Roscellinus, Roscellinus had chosen the first ; Abelard 
recoiled to the other extreme, reducing the three Persons to 
three aspects or attributes of the Divine Being (Power, Wisdom 
and Love). For this he was called to account by Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1091^1153), the recognized guardian of orthodoxy 
in France. Nor can it be said that the instinct of the saint was 
altogether at fault. The germs of Rationalism were unquestion- 
ably present in several of Alielard’s opinions, and still more so, 
the traditionalists must have thought, in his general attitude 
towards theological questions. “ A doctrine is believed,” he said, 
“ not because God has said it, but because we are convinre?d by 
reason that it is so.” “ Doubt is the road to inquiry, and by 
inquiry we perceive the truth.” 'Ihe application of dialectic to 
theology was not new. Anselm had made an elaborate employ- 
ment of reason in the interest of faith, but the spirit of pious 
subordination which had marked the demonstrations of Anselm 
seemed wanting in the argumentations of this bolder and more 
restless spirit ; and the church, or at least an influential section 
of it, took alarm at the encroacliments of Rationalism. Alxjlard’s 
remarkable compilation Sre et Non was not calculated to allay 
their suspicions. In bringing together the conflicting opinions 
of the fathers on all the chief points of Christian dogmatics, it 
may be admitted that Abelard’s aim was simply to make these 
contradictions the starting point of an inquiry which should 
determine in each case the true position and vta media of Christian 
theology. Only such a determination could enable the doctrines 
to be summarily presented as a system of thought. The book 
was undoubtedly the precursor of the famous Books of Sentences 
of Abelard’s own pupil Peter Lombard and others, and of all the 
Summae theologiae with which the church was presently to 
abound. But the antinomies, as they appeared m Abelard’s 
treatise, without their solutions, could not but seem to insinuate 
a deep-laid scepticism with regard to authority. And even the 
proposal to apply the unaided reason to solve questions which had 
divided tjje fathers must have be^ resented by the more rigid 
churchmen as the rash intrusion or An over-confidentRationalism. 

Realism was in the beginning of the 12th century the dominant 
doc^ine and the doctrine of &e church ; the Nominalists were 
the innovators and the especial representativesof the Rationalistic 
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tendency. In order to see the difference in this respect between 
the schools we have only to compare the peaceful and fortunate 
life of William of Champeaux (who enjoyed the friendship of 
St Bernard) with the agitated and persecuted existence of 
Roscellinus and, in a somewhat less degree, of Abelard. But now 
the greater boldness of the dialecticians awakened a spirit of 
general distrust in the exercise of reason on sacred subjects, 
and we find even a Realist like (iilbert de la Porr^e arraigned by 
Bernard and his friends before a general council on a charge of 
heresy (at Rheims, 1148). Though Gilbert was acquitted, the 
fact of his being brought to trial illustrates the growing spirit 
of suspicicjn. I'hose heresy-hunts show us the worst side of St 
Bernard, yet they are in a way just the obverse of his deep 
mystical piety. The same attitude is maintained by the mystical 
ifujroof Victor. Hugo of St Victor (1097-1141) 

St Victor declares that “ the uncorrupted truth of things cannot 
aad tho fie discovered by reasoning.” The perils of dialectic are 
uflifif atB. especially in the overbold spirit it engenders. 

Nevertheless Hugo, by the composition of his Summa sententi- 
arum, endeavoured to give a methodical or rational presentation 
of the content of faith, and was thus the first of the so-called 
Summists. Richard of St Victor, prior of the monastery from 
X 162 to 1173, i^^ still more absorbed in mysticism, and his successor 
Walter loses his temper altogether in abuse of the dialecticians 
and the Summists alike. The Summists have as much to say 
against the existence of God as for it, and the dialecticians, 
having gone to school to the pagans, have forgotten over Aristotle 
the way of salvation. Abelard, Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la 
Porr^e and Peter of Poitiers he calls the “ four labyrinths of 
France.” 

This anger and contem[)t may have been partly justified by 
the discreditable state into which the study of logic had fallen. 
Do u f speculative impulse was exhausted which marks 
lo^c^ ^ the end of the 1 1 th and the first half of the x 2th century 
— a period more original and more interesting in many 
ways than the great age of Scholasticism in the 13th century. 
By the middle of the century, logical studies had lost to a great 
extent their real interest and application, and had degenerated 
into trivial displays of ingenuity. On the other bmd, the 
Summists ^ occupied themselves merely in the systematizing 
of authorities. The mystics held aloof from both, and devoted 
themselves to the practical work of preaching and edification. 
'Hie intellect of the age thus no longer exhibited itself as a unity. 
And it is significant of this that the ablest and most cultured 
representative of the second half of the century was rather an 
Jobaai opinion than himself a philosopher or a 

SMilobury, theologian. J ohn of Salisbury ( J ohannes Sarisberiensis) 
’ was educated in France in ^e years 1136-1148. The 
autobiographical account of these years contained in his Meta- 
logicus is of the utmost value as a picture of the schools of the 
time ; it is also one of the historian’s chief sources as a record of 
the many-coloured logical views of the period. John recoiled from 
the idle casuistry which occupied his own logical contemporaries ; 
and, mindful probably of their aimless ingenuity, he adds the 
caution that dialectic, valuable and necessary as it is, is “ like 
the sword of Hercules in a pigmy’s hand ” unless there be added 
to it the accoutrement of the other sciences. Catholic in spirit 
rather than dogmatic, John ranks himself at times among the 
Academics, ** since, in those things about which a wise man may 
doubt, I depart not from their footsteps.” It is not fitti^ to 
subtilize overmuch, and in the end John of Salisbury’s solution is 
the practical one, his charitable spirit pointing him in particular 
to t^t love which is the fulfilling of the law. 

' Among these may be mentioned Robert Pulleyn (d. 1150), 
Peter Lombard (d. 1164), called the Magister stnienliarum, whose 
work became tlie text-b(X>k of the schools, and remained so for 
centuries. Hundreds of commentaries were written upon it. Peter 
of Poitiers, the pupil of Peter the Lombard, flourished abbut 1160- 
1x70. Other names are Robert of Melun, Hugo of Amiens, Stephen 
Langton and William of Auxerre. More important is Alain de Lille 
(Alanus de Insulis), who died at an advanced age in X203. His Do 
arte seu da ariiculis catkolicae fidei is a Sumftta of Christian theology, 
but with a greater Infusion than usual of philosophical reasoning. 
Alanus was acquainted With the celebrated Liber de causts. 


The first period of Scholasticism being thus at an end, there is an 
interval of nearWhalf a century without any noteworthy philosophical 
productions. The cause of the new development of „ 
Scholasticism in the 13th century was the acquisition for ^/***'®® 
the first time of the complete works of Aristotle (see 
Classics and Arabian Philosophy). The doctnnes and 
the works of Aristotle had been transmitted by the 
Nestori^s to the Arabs, and among those kept alive by a 
succession of philosophers, first in the East and afterwards * 
in f^e West. The chief of these, at least so far as regards the influence 
which they exerted 011 medieval philosophy, were Avicenna, Avem- 
pace and Averroes. The unification by the la.st-mentioned of 
Aristotle's ^tive intellect in all men, and lus consequent denial of 
individual immortality are well known. The universal human in- 
tellect is made by him to proceed from the divine by a series of Neo- 
platonic emanations. In the course of the 12th century the wntings 
of these men were introduced into France by the Jews of Andalusia, 
of Marseilles and Montpclhcr. “ These writings contained,” says 
Haur6au, " the text of the Organon, the Phystes, the Metaphysics, 
the EthtLS, the Dc antma, the Parva naturalia and a large number of 
other treatises of Aristotle, accompamed by continuous commentaries. 
There arrived besides by the same channel theglo.sses of Theophrastus, 
of Simplicius, of Alexander of Aphrodisias, of Philoponus, annotated 
in the same sense by the same hands. Tins was the rich but danger- 
ous present made by the Mussulman school to the Christian ” (1. 382). 
'J o ^ese must be added the Neoplatonically inspired Pons Vitae of 
the Jewish philosopher and poet Ibn Gabirol (f/.t;.), or Aviccbron. 

By special command of Raimund, archbishop of Toledo, the chief 
of these works wore translated from the Arabic through the Castilian 
int<i Latin by the archdeacon Dominicus Gonzalvi with the aid of 
Johannc's Avendeath (--ben David), a converted Jew, about 1150. 
About the same time, or not long alter, the Liber dc causts became 
known — a work destined to have a powerful influence on Scholastic 
thought, especially in the period immediately succeeding. Ac- 
cepted at first as Aristotle's, and actually printed in tlie first I.atin 
editions of liis works, the book is in reality an Arabian compilation of 
Neoplatonic theses. Of a similar character was the pseudo-Aris- 
totelian Theologia which was in circulation at least as early as 1200. 

The first effects of this immense acquisition of new material 
were markedly unsettling on the doctrinal orthodoxy of the 
time. The apocryphal Neoplatonic treatises anti the 
views of the Arabian commentators obscured for the emote 0/ 
first students the genuine doctrine of Aristotle, and the 
13th century opeas with quite a crop of mystical 
heresies. The mystical pantheism taught at Paris by Amalrich 
of Bena (d. 1207 ; see Amalric and Mysticism), though based 
by him upon a revival of Scotus Frigena, was doubtless connected 
in its origin with the Neoplatonic treatises which now become 
current. The immanence of God in all things and His incarnation 
a.s the Holy Spirit in themselves appear to have been the chief 
doctrines of the Amalricans. They are reported to have said, 
” Omnia unum, quia quicquid e.st est Dcus.” About the same 
time David of Dinant, in a book De tomis (rendered by Albertus 
De divisionibus)^ taught the identity of God with matter (or the 
indivisible principle of bodies) and nous (or the indivisible 
principle of intelligences)— an extreme Realism culminating in 
a materialistic pantheism. If they were diverse, he argued, there 
must exist above them some higher or common element or being, 
in which case this would be God, nous, or the original matter. 
The spread of the Amalrican doctrine led to fierce persecutions, 
and the provincial council which met at Paris in 1209 expressly 
decreed ” that neither the books of Aristotle on natural philo- 
sophy, nor commentaries on the same, should be read, whether 
publicly or privately, at Paris.” In 1215 this prohibition is 
renewed in the statutes of the university of Paris, as sanctioned by 
the papal legate. Permission was given to lecture on the logical 
books, both those which had been known all along and those 
introduced since 1128, but the veto upon the Physics is extended 
to the Metaphysics and the summaries of the Arabian com- 
mentators. By 1231, however, the fears of the church were 
beginning to be allayed. A bull of Gregory IX. in that year 
mics no mention of any Aristotelian works except the Physics, 
Finally, in 1254, we find the university officially prescribing how 
many hours are to be devoted to the explanation of the Meta- 
physics and the principial physical treatises of Aristotle. These 
dates enable us to measure accurately the stages by which the 
church accommodated itself to, and as it were took possession 
of, the Aristotelian philosophy . Growing knowledge of Aristotle’s 
works and the multiplication of translations enabled students to 
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distinguish the genuine Aristotle from the questionable accom> 
paniments with which he had made his first appearance in Western 
Europe. Fresh translations of Aristotle and Averroes had already 
lieen made from the Arabic (Ilepi ra IcrTopiai from the Hebrew) 
by Michael Scot, and Hermannus Alamannus, at the instance of 
the emperor Frederick 11. ; so that the whole body of Aristotlc\s 
works was at hand in Latin translations from about 1210 to 1225, 
Soon afterwards efforts began to be made to secure more hterul 
translations direct from the Greek. Robert Grosseteste (d. 
1253) was one of the first to stir in this matter, and he was 
followed by Aibertus Magnus and 'rhomas Aquinas. Half a 
century thus sufficed to remove the ban of the church, and soon 
Aristotle was recognized on all hands as “ the philosopher ” 
par excellence j the master of those that know. It even became 
customary to draw a parallel between him as the praeamor 
Christi in naturalibus and John the Baptist, the praeeursor 
Christi in graiuitts. 

This unquestioned supremacy was not yielded, however, at 
the very beginning of the period. The eixrlier doctors who avail 
themselves of Aristotle’s works, wliile bowing to his authority 
implicitly in matters of logic, arc generally found defending a 
(’hristianized Platonism against the doctrine of the Metaphysics. 


So it is with Aloxaiiclcr of Hales (d 1245), the first Scholastic who 
was auquaintoU with the whole of the Aristotchan works and the 
Alexander Arabian coiiimontancb u])oii them. He was more of a 
of theologian Uian a pliilohoplicr ; and m his cliief work, 

Summa unioersae ziwolu^iac^ he simj^ly employs his in- 
creased philosophical knowledge in the demonstration of theological 
doctrines. So great, however, did his achievement seem thal he was 
iionourwl with the titles of Doc lor irrefragabtUs and 1 heologorutn 
liionarcha. Al(‘xander of Hales belonged to the Franciscan order, 
and it is worth remarking that it ivas the mendicant orders 
Mendicant forward as tlie protagonists of Christian 

learning and faith and, as it were, reconquered Aristotle 
for the church. Durmg the first lialf of the 13th century, 
when the university <if Paris was plunged in angry lends with the 
municipality, fends which even led at one time (1220) to th<- flight of 
the students in a body, the friars established Icaclier.s m their con- 
vents in Pans. Alter the university had settled its quarrels these 
t:ontmuecl to teach, and soon bticame formidable rivals of the secular 
lecturers. After a severe struggle for academical recognition they 
were finally admitted to all the privileges of the university by a bull 
oi Alexander IV. in 1254. The Franciscans took the lead in this 


intellectual movement with Alexander of Hales and Bonaventura, 
but tins Dominicans were soon able to boast of two greater names in 
.Albert the (ireal and Thomas Aquinas. StiU later Duns Scotus and 
Occam were both Franciscans. Ale.xandcr of Hales was succeeded 
John of instruction by his pupil John of Rochelle, 

Rochelle, taught only till 1253. His treatise 

De amma^ on which Haur6au lays paxtieulur stress, is 
interesting as showing the greater scope now given to psychological 
discussions. This was a natural result of acquaintance with 
Aristotle's Dc anima and the numerous Greek and Arabian com- 
mentaries upon it, and it is observable in most of the writers that 
have still to be mentioned. Even the nature of the universals ls no 
longer discussed from a purely logical or metaphysical point of view, 
but becomes connected with psycliological questions. And, on the 
whole, the widening of intellectual interests is the cliief feature 
which the second period of Scholasticism may be distinguished from 
the first. In some respects there is more freshness and interest in 
^ - the speculations which burst forth so ardently in the end of 

ebarmeter' ^ ^ century. Albert and 

iMtIoaof * Aquinas no doubt stood on a higher level than Anselm 
eecottd Abelard, not merely by their wider range of knowledge 

period. inlellectiial massiveness of their achieve> 

ments ; but it may be ijuestioned whether the earlier 
w'riters did not possess a greater force of originality and a keener 
talent. Originality was at no time the strong point of the middle 
ages, but in the later period it was almo.st of necessity buried under 
the mass of material suddenly thrust upon the age, to be assimilated. 
On the other hand, the influence of this new material is everywhere 
evident in the wider range of questions which aro discussed by the 
doctors of the period. Interest is no longer to the same extent con- 
centrated on the one question of the universals. Other questions, 
says Haur6aa, arc " placed on the order of the day— the question 
of the elements of substance, that of the principle of individuation, 
that of the origin of the ideas, of the manner of their existence in the 
human understanding and in the divine thought, as well as various 
others of equal interest " (i. 4S0). Some of these, it may be said, are 
simply the old Scholastic problem in a different gart> ; but the ex- 
tended horicon of which Haur6au speaks is amply proved by mere 
reference to the treatises of Albert and St Thomas. They there 
seek to reproduce for their own time all the departments of the 
Aristotelian system. 


John of Rochelle was succeeded in 1253 by John Fidanea, lietter 
known a.s I-lonaventura (^.v.), who also had bc*on a pupil of Alexander 
of Haleb. But the fame of " the Serajiliic Doctor " is ■>--- 
connected more closely with the history of mysticism (ace 


Mysticism) tlian ^^ith the main stream of Scholastic 
thought. Like his master, he defended Plato or what he considered 
to be the Platonic theory -against the attacks of Aristotl(\ Thus 
he defended the universalta ante rent as exemplars oxi.stent in the 
divine intelligence, and censured Aristotle's doctrine of the eU^niity 
of the world. Among the earlier teachers and writers of lliis teiiluiT 
we have also to name William of Auvergne (d. 1249], wun t 
whose treatises De unii crsQ and Di avitna make extensive . *** 

use of Aristotle and the Arabians, but display a similar 
Platonic leanint;. ^ J he exisLeiue of intellcttiuns in our minds is, he 
maintains, u sullicient demoasl ration of tin' ('xistence of an intelli{,ible 
world, just as the ideas of sen.se are sufficient evidence of a sensible 
world. Ihis archetyj^al world is the Son of God and true God. 
Robert (irosselcsU*, important in the sphere of ecclesi- 
astical pohtics, has Ix-eii already mentioned as active m 
liroeuring tran.slations of Arispitle from the Greek. He 
also wrote comineiitanes on logical and pliy.sical works of Aristotle. 
Michael Scot, lh(‘ renowned wizard of popular tradition, 
earned liis reputation by numerous woiks on astrology 
and alchemy. His connexion with pliilosophy was 
cluefly in the capacity of a translator. Vincent of Beauvais (d. 
I2f>4) was the author of an encyclopaedit, work called 
Sperulunt mapis, in which, williout much independent 
abihty, he coliectiHl the opinions of ancient and ***®’'*'** 
medieval writers on tJie most diverse points, transcribing the 
fragments of their works which he deemed most interesliiig. 


taate. 


Aibertus Magnus introduces us at once to the great age of 
Scholasticism (1193-1280). The limits of his lung life include 
that of his still greater pupil, Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). For this reason and becaii.se the system of 
Thomas is simply that of Albert rounded to a greater 
completeness and elaborated in parts by the subtle intellect 
of the younger man, it will be convenient not to separate the 
>iews oi master and scholar, except w'here their differences 
make it neces.sa^)^ Albert was “ the first Scholastic who repro- 
duced the whole philasophy of Aristotle in systematic order with 
constant reference to the Arabic commentators* and who re- 
modelled it to meet the requirements of ecclesTastical dogma ’’ 
(IJeberweg. i. 436). On this account he was called ** the Universal 
Doctor.” But in Albert it may be said that the matter was still 
too new and too multifarious to be thoroughly mastered. In 
St Thomas this is no longer .so. The pupil, entering into his 
master’s lal)ours, was able from the first to take a more com- 
prehensive survey of tlie whole field ; and in addition he was 
doubtless endowed with an intellect which was finer, though it 
might not be more powerful, than his master’s. 

The monotheistic influence of Aristotle and his Arabian 
commentators shows itself in Albert and Aquinas, at the outset, 
in the definitive fashion in which the “ mysteries ” 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation are henceforth tarlea^^ 
detached from the sphere of rational or philosophical axchidad 
theology. So long a.s the Neoplatonic influence remained 
strong, attempts were still made to demonstrate the 
doctrine of the I'rinity, chiefly in a mystical sense as m Erigcna, 
but also by orthodox churchmen like Anselm. Orthodoxy, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, has since generally adopted 
Thomases di.stinction. The existence of God is maintained by 
Albert and Aquinas to be demoastrable by reason ; but here again 
they reject the ontological argument of Anselm, and restrict 
themselves to the a posteriori proof, rising after the manner of 
Aristotle from that which is prior for us to that which is prior 
by nature or in itself. God is not fully comprehensible by us, 
says Albert, because the finite is not able to grasp the infinite, 
yet he is not altogether beyond our knowledge ; our intellects 
are touched by a ray of his light, and through this contact we are 
brought into communion with him. God, as the only ^elf- 
subsistent and necessary being, i.s the creator of all things. Here 
the Scholastic philosophy comes into conflict with Aristotle’s 
doctrine ^f the eternity of the world. Albert and Aquinas alike 
maintain the beginning of the Vhlirld in time ; time itself only 
exists since the moment of this miraculous creation. But 
Aquinas, though he holds the fact of creation to be rationally 
demonstrable, regards the beginning of the w6rld in time as only 
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an article of faith, the philosophical arguments for and against 
being inconclusive. 

The question of universala, though fully discussed, no longer forms 
the centre of speculation. The great age of Scholasticism presents, 
indeed, a substantial unanimity upon this vexed point, mamtaining 
at once, in different senses, tJie existence of the universals ante rem^ 
in re and post rem. Albert and Aquinas both profess the moderate 
Aristotelian Realism which treats genera and species only as su6- 
sfantiae secundae, yet as really inherent in the individuals, and 
constituting their form or essence. The universals, therefore, have 
no existence, as universals, in rcrum natura ; and Thomas endorses, 
in this sense, the polemic of Aristotle against Plato's hypostatized 
abstractions. Rut, in the Augustinian sense of ideas immanent in 
the divine mind, the universal ante rent may well be admitted as 
po8ses.sing real existence. Finally, by abstraction from the individual 
things of sense, the mind is able to contemplate the universal apart 
from its accompaniments {animal stne homine, asino, et altts specie- 
bus) : llicse suojective existences are the universalia post rem of the 
Noniinali.sts and ConceptuaUsts. But the difficulties which em- 
barrassetl a former age in trying to conceive the mode in which the 
universal exists in the individual reappear in the systems of the 
present period as the problem of the principium tndi- 
prlaciah The universal, as the form or essence of the 

otln4lm individual, is called its quidditas (its " what-ness " or 
vldumttoa, J besides possessing a general nature and 

answering to a general definition {i.e. being a " what 
every man, for example, is this particular man, here and now. It is 
the question of the particularity or “ this-ncss " {haeccettas, as Duns 
Scotus afterwards named it) that embarraase.s the Scholastics. 
Albert and Aquinas agree in declaring that the principle of indi- 
viduation is to be found in matter, not, however, in matter as a 
formless substrate but in determinate matter {materia signata), 
which is explained to mean matter quantitatively determined in 
certain respects. " The variety of individuals," says Albert, “ de- 
pends enturcly upon the division of matter," and Aquinas says 
" the principle of the diversity of individuals of the same species is the 
quantitotive division of matter," which lus followers render by the 
abbreviated phrase materia quanta. A tolerably evident shortcoming 
of such a doctrine is that, while declaring the quantitative deter- 
mination of matter to be the individual clement in the individual, it 
gives no account of how such quantitative determination arises. 
Vet the problem of the individual is really contained in tliis prior 
question ; for determinate matter already involves particularity or 
this-neaa. This difficulty was presently raised by Duns Scotus and 
the realistically-inclined opponents of the Thomist doctrine. But, 
ns Ueberweg points out, it might fairly be urged by Aquinas that he 
docs not pretend to explain how the individual is actually created, 
but merely states what he finds to be an invariable condition of the 
existence of individuals. Apart from this general question, a diffi- 
culty arises on the Thonust theory in regard to the existence of 
spirits or disembodied personahties. This affects first of all the 
existence of angels, in regard to whom Aquinas admits that they are 
immaterial or separate forms {formae separatae). They possess the 
principle of individuation in themselves, he teaches, but plurality of 
individuals is in such a case equivalent to plurality of species {in ets 
tot sunt species quot sunt tndivtdua). The same difficulty, however, 
affects the existence of the disembodied human spirit. If individu- 
ality depends in matter, must we not conclude with Averroes that 
individuality is extinguished at death, and that only the universal 
form survives ? Tliis conclusion, it is needless to say, is strenuously 
opposed both by Albert and by Aquinas. It is still admissible, 
however, to doubt whether the hateful consequence docs not follow 
consistently from the theory laid down. Aquinas regards the souls of 
men, like the angels, as immaterial forms ; and he includes in the 
soul-unit, so to speak, not merely the anima rationalis of Aristotle, 
but also the vegetative, sensitive, appetitive and motive functions. 
The latter depend, it is true, on bodily organs during our earthly 
sojourn, but the dependence is not necessary. The soul is created by 
God when the body of which it is the entclechy is prepared for it. 
It is the natural state of the soul to bo united to a body, but being 
immaterial it is not affected by the dissolution of the body. The 
soul must be immaterial since it has the power of cognizing the 
universal ; and its immortahty is further based by St Thomas on the 
natural longing for unending existence which belongs to a being 
whose thoughts are not confined to the- " here " and " now," but 
are able to abstract from every limitation. 

Thomism, which wm destined to become the official philosophy 
of the Roman Catholic Churchy became in the first instance the 
accepted doctrine of the Dominican order^ who were 
stMiu. presently joined in this allegiance by the Augustinians. 

The Franciscan order^ on the other hand, early showed 
their rivalry in attacks upon the doctrines of Albert and Aquinas. 
Ope of the first of these was the Repfehensorium seu correctorium 
fratris Thomae, published in 1285 by William Lamarre, in which 
the Averroistic consequences of the Thomist doctrine of individua- 
tion are already preWl home. More important was Richard 


of Middletown (d. c. 1300), who anticipated many of the objec- 
tions urged soon after him by Duns Scotus (q.v.). His system 
is conditioned throughout by its relation to that of Aquinas, 
of which it is in effect an elaborate criticism, llie chief character- 
istic of this criticism is well expressed in the name bestowed 
on Duns by his contemporaries — Doctor subtilis. It will be 
sufficient therefore to note the chief points in which the two 
antagonists differ. In general it may be said that Duns shows 
less confidence in the power of reason than Aquinas, and to 
that extent Erdmann and others are right in looking upon his 
system as the beginning of the decline of Scholasticism. For 
Scholasticism, as perfected by Aquinas, implies the harmony 
of reason and faith, in the sense that they both teach the same 
truths. To this general position Aquinas, it has been seen, 
makes several important exceptions ; but the exceptions are 
few in number and precisely defined. Scotus extends the 
number of theological doctrines which are not, according to 
him, susceptible of philosophical proof, including in this class 
the creation of the world out of nothing, the immortality of the 
human soul, and even the existence of an almighty divine 
cause of the universe (though he admits the possibility of proving 
an ultimate cause superior to all else). His destructive criticism 
thus tended to reintroduce the dualism between faith and 
reason which Scholasticism had laboured through centuries 
to overcome, though Scotus himself, of course, had no such 
sceptical intention. But the way in which he founded the leading 
Christian doctrines (after confessing his inability to rationalize 
them) on the arbitrary will of God was undoubtedly calculated to 
help in the work of disintegration. And it is significant that this 
primacy of the undetermined will {voluntas superior iniellectu) 
was the central contention of the Scotisis against the Thomist 
doctrine. Voluntary action, Aquinas had said, is action originat- 
ing in self or in an internal principle. The freedom here spoken 
of is a freedom from the immediacy of impulse — a freedom 
based upon our possession of reason us a power of compiarison, 
memory and forethought. Nothing is said of an absolute 
freedorn of the will ; the will is, on the contrary, 
subordinated to the reason in so far as it is supposed 
to choose what reason pronounces good. Accordingly, will,* 
the Thomist doctrine may be described us a moderate 
determinism. To this Scotus oppo.sed an indeterminism of the 
extremest type, describing the will as the possibility of determin- 
ing itself motivelessly in either of two opposite senses. Trans- 
ferred to the divine activity, Aquinas’s doctrine led him to insist 
upon the perseitas bont. The divine will is, equally with the 
human, subject to a rational determination ; God commands 
what is good because it is good. Scotus, on the other hand, 
following out his doctrine of the will, declared the good to be 
so only by arbitrary imposition. It is good because God willed 
it, and for no other reason ; had He commanded precisely 
the opposite course of conduct, that course would have been 
right by the mere fact of His commanding it. Far removed 
from actuality as such speculations regarding the priority of 
intellect or will in the Divine Being may seem to be, the side 
taken is yet a sure index of the general tendency of a philosophy. 
Aquinas is on the side of rationalism, Scotus on the side of 
scepticism. 

While agreeing with Albert and Thomas in maintaining the three- 
fold existence of the universals, Duns Scotus attacked the Thomist 
doctrine of individuation. The distinction of the universal essence 
and individualizing determinations in the individual does not 
coincide, he maintained, with the distinction between form and 
matter. The additional determinations are as truly " form " as the 
universal essence. If the latter be spoken of as quidditas y the former 
may be called haecceitas. Just as the genus beromes the species by 
the addition of formal determinations called the difference, so the 
species becomes the individual by the addition of fresh forms of 
difference. As animal becomes homo by the addition of humaniiaSy 
so homo becomes Socrates by the addition of the qualities signified 
by Socrahtas. It is false, therefore, to speak of matter as the pzmciple 
of individuation ; and if this is so there is no longer any foundation 
for the Thomist view that in angelic natures every inmvidual con- 
stitutes a species apart. Notwithstanding the above doctrine, how- 
ever, Scotus holds that all created things possess both matter and 
form — the soul, for example, possessing a matter of its own before its 
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union with the body. But the matter of spintual beings is widely 
different from the matter of corpora things. In his treatment of 
the conception of matter, Duns shows that he inclined much more 
to the Realism which makes for pantheism than was the case with 
the Aristotchanism of Tliomas. A perfectly formless matter (materia 
prima) was regarded by him as the universal substratum and common 
element of all hnilc existences. He expressly intimates m tliis 
connexion his acceptance of Avicebron’s position. 

In the end of the. 13th century and the beginning of the 14th 
the Thomists and Scotists divided the philosophical and theo- 
logical world between them. Among the Thomists 
muaiatM named John of Paris, Aegidius of Lessines 

Seotuta. (wrote in 1278), Bernard of Trilia (1240-1292) and 
Peter of Auvergne. More important was Aegidius 
of Colonna (1247-1316), general of the Augustinian order, 
surnamed Doctor Fundatissimus or Fundamentarius. Hervaeus 
Natalis (d. 1323) and Thomas Bradwardine (d. 1349) were 
determined opponents of Scotism. Siger of Brabant and 
Gottfried of Fontaines, chancellor of the university of Paris, 
taught Thomism at the Sorbonne ; and through Humbert, 
abbot of Prulli, the doctrine won admission to the Cfstcrcian 
order. Among the disciples of Duns Scotus are mentioned 
John of Bassolis, Francis of May rone {q.v.), Antonius Andreae 
(d. r. 1320), John Dumbleton and Walter Burleigh (Burley) 
(b. 1275) <^f Oxford, Nicolaus {q.v.) of Lyra, Peter of Aquila 
and others. Henry Goethals or Henry of Ghent (Henricus 
Gandavensis, 1217-1293), surnamed Doctor solennis^ occupied on 
the whole an independent and pre-1'homist position, leaning to an 
Augustinian Platoni.sm (.see Henry of Ghent). Gerard of 
Bologna (d. 1317) and Raoul of Brittany are rather to be 
ranked with the Thomists. So also is Petrus Hispanus (Pope 
John XXL), who is chiefly important, however, as the author 
of the much-used manual Summulac logicales, in which the 
logic of the schools was expanded by the incorporation of fresh 
matter of a semi-grammatieal character. Petrus Hispanus had 
predecessors, however, in William of Shyreswood (died 1249 as 
chancellor of Lincoln) and Lambert of Auxerre, and it has been 
hotly disputed whether the whole of the additions are not 
originally due to the Byzantine Synopsis of Pscllus. By far 
the greatest disciple of Aquinas is Dante Alighieri, in whose 
Divina Commedia the theology and philosophy of the middle 
ages, as fixed by Saint Thomas, have received the immortality 
which poetry alone can bestow. Two names stand apart 
from the others of the century — Raimon Lull (1234-1315) and 
Roger Bacon (1214-1294). The Ars magna of the former 
professed by means of a species of logical machine to give a 
rigid demonstration of all the fundamental Christian doctrines, 
and was intended by its author as an unfailing instrument 
for the conversion of the Saracens and heathen. Roger Bacon 
was rather a pioneer of modern science than a Scholastic, and 
persecution and imprisonment were the penalty of his opposition 
to the spirit of his time. 

The last stage of Scholasticism preceding its dissolution is 
marked by the revival of Nominalism in a militant form. 'This 
iloctrine is already to be found in Petrus Aureolus (q.v.), a Fran- 
ciscan trained in the Scotist doctrine, and in William Durand 
of St Pour^ain (d. 1332), a Dominican who passed over from 
Thomism to his later position. But the name with which the 
Nominalism of the 14th century is historically associated is 
wim “Invincible Doctor,’’ William of Occam 

Occam" " who, as the author of a doctrine which came 
to be almost universally accepted^ received from his 
followers the title Venerabilis inceptor. The hypostatizing of 
abstractions is the error against which Occam is continually 
fighting. The Realists, he considers, have greatly sinned against 
this maxim in their theory of a real univers^ or common element 
in all the individuals of a class. From one abstraction they are 
led to another, to solve the difficulties which are created by the 
realization of the first. Thus the great problem for the Realists 
is how to derive the individual from the universal. But the 
whole inquiry moves in a world of unrealities. Everything 
that exists, by the mere fact of its existence, is individual 
(Quaelibet res, eo ipso quod est, esi haec res). It is absurds therefore. 


to seek for a cause of the individuality of the thing other than 
the cause of the thing itself. The individual is the only reality, 
whether the question be of an individual thing in the external 
world or an individual state in the world ol mind. It is not the 
individual which needs explanation but the universal. Occam 
reproaches the “ modern Platonists ’’ for perverting the 
Aristotelian doctrine by these speculations, and claims the 
authority of Aristotle for his own Nominalistic doctrine. The 
universal is not anything really existing ; it is a terminus or pre- 
dicable (whence the followers of Occam were at first called 
Terminists). It is no more than a “ mental concept signifying 
univocally several singulars.” It is a natural sign representing 
these singulars, but it has no reality beyond that of the mental 
act by which it is produced and that of the singulars of which 
it is predicated. As regards the existence (if we may so speak) 
of the uni\Trsal in mente, Occam indicates his preference, on tlie 
ground of simplicity, for the view which identifies the concept 
with the actus itUelhgendt, rather than for that which treats 
ideas ai^ distinct entities within the mind. And in a similai 
spirit he explains the universaha ante retn as being, not substantial 
existences in God, but simply God s knowledge of things — a 
knowledge which is not of univcrsals but ol singulars, since these 
alone exist rcaliier. Such a doctrine, in the stress it lays upon 
the singular, the object of immediate perception, is evidently 
inspired by a spirit differing widely even from the moderate 
Realism of Thomas. It is a spirit which distrusts abstractions, 
whichmakes for direct ob.scrvation, for inductive research. Occam, 
who is still a Scholastic, gives us the Schola.stic justification of 
the .spirit which had already taken hold upon Roger Bacon, 
and which was to enter upon its rights in the 15th imd 16th 
centuries. Moreover, there is no denying that the new Nominal- 
ism not only represents the love of reality and the spirit of 
induction, but also contains in itself the germs of that empiricism 
and sensualism so frequently associated with the former tendencies. 
Aquinas had regarded the knowledge of the universal as an 
intellectual activity which might even be advanced in proof 
of the immortality Of the soul. Occam, on the other hand, 
maintains in the spirit of Hobbes that the act of abstraction 
does not presuppose any activity of the understanding or will, 
but is a spont^eous .secondary process by which the first act 
(perception) or the state it leaves behind (habitus dcrelictus ex 
pnmo = Hobbes’s “decaying sense ’’) is naturally followed, 
as soon a.s two or more similar representations are present. 

In anolluT way also Occam heralds the dissolution of Scholasticism. 
The union of ])hilosophy and theology is the mark of the middle ages, 
but in Occam their severance is complete. A jiupil of 
Scotus, he carried his master's criticism farther, and t ofnAf 
denied that any theological doctrines were rationally 
demonstrable. Even the existence and unity of God were 
to be accepted as articles of faith. The CentUogium iheologicum 
has often been cited as an example of thoroughgoing scepticism under 
a mask of solemn irony. But if that were .stj, it would still remain 
doubtful, as Erdmann remarks, whether the irony is directed against 
the church or against reason. The most interesting example of this 
method is seen in the Tractaius de Sacramento altar is where Occam 
accepts the doctrine of Real Presence as a matter of Faith, and sets 
forth a rational theory of the Eucharist (afterwards adojited by 
Luther) known as “ Consubstantiation." On the whole, there is no 
reason to doubt Occam's honest adhesion to each of the two guides 
whose contrariety he laboured to display. None the less is the 
position in itself an untenable one and the parent of sceptici.sm. The 
principle of the twofold nature of truth ^ thus embodied in Occam's 
system was unquestionably adopted by many merely to cloak their 
theological unbelief ; and it is significant of the internal dissolution 
of Scholasticism. Occam denied the title of a science to theology, 
cmplmsiring, like Scotus, its practical character. He also followed 
liis master in laying stress on the arbitrary will of God as the founda- 
tion of morality. 

Nominalism was at first met by the opposition of the church 
and the constituted authorities. In 1339 Occam’s treatises 
were put under a ban by the university of Paris, and in the 
following year Nominalism was solemnly condemn^. Never- 
theless ^ new doctrine spread on all hemds. Dominicans like 

^ This principle appeared occasic^lly at an earlier date, for ex- 
ample in nimon of Toumay about X2oo. It was expressly censured by 
Pope Tohn XXI. in 1276. But only m the period foU^ing Occam 
did it oecome a current doctrine. 
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Armand de Beauvoir (d. 1334; and Gregory of Bimini accepted 
it. It was taught in Paris by All)crt of Saxony (about 1350- 
i36o)andMiursiliusof Inghen (about 1364-1 37 7, after- 
wards at Heidelberg), as well as by j ohannes Buridanus, 
/Jm! " " rector of the university as early as 1327. We find, how- 
ever, us late as 1473 the attempt made to bind all 
teachers in the university of Paris by oath to teach the doctiinos 
of Realism ; but this expiring effort was naturally ineffectual, 
and from 1481 onward c\ en the show of obedience was no longer 
exacted. Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1425) and John Gerson (Jean 
Cliarher de (ierson, 1363-1429), both chancellors of the university 
of Paris, and the former a cardinal of the church, are the chief 
figures among the later Nominalists. Both of them, however, 
besides their philosophical writings, are the authors of works ol 
religious edification and mystical piety. They thus combine 
temporarily in their own persons what was no longer combined 
in the spirit of the time, or rather they satisfy by turns the claims 
of reason and faith. Both are agreed in placing repentance 
and faith far above philosophical knowledge. They l)clong indeed 
fCierson in particular) to the history of mysticism rather than of 
Scholasticism, and the same may be said of another cardinal, 
Nicolaus of (!usa (1401-1464), who is sometimes reckoned among 
the last of the Scholastics, but who has more affinity with 
i'^rigena than with any intervening teacher. 'I'hc 
ofth0 title “ last of the Scholastics ” is commonly given to 

9 cMotm Gabriel Biel (g.v.), the summarizer of Occam’s doctrine. 

MdcM." actually correct, and might be more 

fitly borne by Francisco Suarez (q.v.), who died in 1617. But 
after the beginning of the 15th century Scholasticism w.ls divorced 
from the spirit of the time, and it w useless to folkiw its history 
further. As has been indicated in the introductoiy remurics, the 
end came both from witliin and from without. The hannony 
of reason and faith had given place to the doctrine of the du^ 
nature of truth. While this sceptical thesis was embraced by 
philosophers who had lost their interest in religion, the spiritually 
minded sought their satisfaction more and more in a mysticism 
which frequently cast itself kiose from edlnlcsiastical trammels. 
The 14th and 15th centuries were the great age of German 
mysticism, and it was not only in Germany that the tide stit this 
way. Scholasticism had been the expression of a universal church 
and a common learned language. The university of Paris, %vith 
its scholars of all nations numliered by thousands, was a symbol 
of the intellectual unity of Christendom ; and in the university 
of Paris, it may almost be said, Scholasticism was reared and 
flourished and died. But the different nations and tongues of 
modem Europe were now beginning to assert their individuality, 
and men’s interests ceased to be predominatingly ecciesiastical. 
Scholasticism, therefore, which was in its essence ecclesiastical, 
had no longer a proper fWld for its activity. It was in a manner 
deprived of its accustomed subject-matter and died of inanition. 
Philosophy, as Haurdau finely says, was the passion of the 13th 
century ; but in the 15th humanism, art and the beginnings of 
science and of practical discovery were busy creating a new world, 
which was destined in due time to give birth to a new philosophy. 

AuTHQKiTiiau — Besides Uic numerous \vorks quoted in articles on 
the tsaUvidual ])hilosophcrs, see Haur6au, Htsiotre de ia pkUosophie 
scolasHque (2 vols., 1850 \ revised and expanded m 1870 as Htsioire 
de ta phU.' seqL), Kaulich, Geschichie d. schol. Fhtlosophte ; Stficki, 
OespM. det PhU, des MiUelalters ; Karl Werner, Die Sckolastih des 
ipfUeren MUttledters ; and, on a smaller .scale, de Wulf’s Histoire de 
iM phil. mddi^ale (19^0). Supplementary details arc ^ven 111 
Haur6au*s Stnguktriiis kistonques ei htUraites (1861) and m R. L. 
Poolers lUdsiriHons of the History of Medieval Thought (1884), 
while much hglit is thrown upon tl\e minuter history ol the jxsri^ 
by the Chartulartum Universitatis Partstensis edited by Denme and 
Qiatelain in 1894, by Hauv^u's Notices et extratis de guelfues MS. 
lidins de la UibUoth^que Na^nale (6 vols., 1890-1895) and by the 
Beitrdge xur Geschichie d. Phil, d. Mittelaliers, in course of publication 
since t8gi by Baeuinker and others. A critical survey of recent 
literature on Scholasticisin is given by Baeumker in the AfcMo 
Odschiekta der P/eilosopkus, vols. v, vad x. The' accounts of medieval 
thought given by Ritter, Erdmann and Ueberweg in their general 
histories ol philosophy are exueecBngty good. That of Windelband, 
though going leas into detail, is a remarkably fresh treatment of the 
probmhji iivwred. TlyBre are also notlees of the leading systems in 
Aiilman’s History of Latin Chnstian^y ; and the same writers are 


considered from the theological side in many works devoted to 
theology, and the history of dogma. The pS3^hology of the Schol- 
a.stic writers is ably dealt with in Siebeck’s Dte Psychologie von 
Aristoteles bis au Thomas von Aqmno (1885). Jourdain's Recherches 
critiques sur VAge et I'origine des traductions latines d^Aristote 
(Paris, 1819; 2nd ed. 1843) ; Roussclot's Etudes sur la philosophie 
dans le moyen dge (1840-1842), Cousin's Introduction to his 
Ouitrages inedits d'Abilard (1836), and Prantrs GeschtcMe der Logik 
im Abendlandc (4 voLs., 1855-1870) arc invaluable aids in studying 
the lustory of medieval thought. ’ (A. S. P.-P. ; X ) 

SCHOLEFIELD, JAMES (1789-1853), English classical scholar, 
was bom at Henley-on-Thames on the 15th of November 1789. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital and Trinity ('ollege, 
(Cambridge, and was in 1825 appointed professor of Greek in 
the university and canon of Ely (1849). lie was for some time 
curate to Charles Simeon, the evangelical churchman, and his low 
church views involved him in disputes with his own parishioners 
at St Michael’s, Cambridge, of which he was perpetual curate 
from 1823 till his death at Hiistiiigs on the 4th ol April 1853. 
Scholcfiekl was an excellent teacher. His most useful work was 
his edition of the Adversaria of P. P. Dobree (</•«'•)» his predecessor 
in the chair of Greek. He also published editions of Aeschylus 
(1828), in which he dealt very conserv'^alively with the text, and 
of Person’s four plays of Euripides. His Hints for an improved 
Translation of the Neu) Testament met with considerable success. 
He was one of the examiners in the first Classical Tripos (1824). 
Tlie Scholeficld Theological Prize at Cambridge was established 
in commemoration of him in 1856. 

See Memoirs of Janies Siholc/lrld (1855), by Ills Wife, Harriet 
Scholeficld : Gentleman's Magazine (June 1853, ]>. 6.| |)- 
SCHOLIUM ^ ((ryoAior), the name given to grammatical, 
critical and explanatory^ notes, extracted from existing com- 
mentaries and inserted on the margin of the MS. of an ancient 
author. These notes were altered by successive copy ists and 
owners of the MS. and in some cases increased to such an extent 
that there was no longer rof)m for them in the margin, and it 
beciime necessary to make them into a separate work. At 
first they^ were taken from one commentary only, subsetpiently 
from several. This is indiiratcd by thti repetition of the lemma 
(“ catchword ”), or by the use of such phrases as “ or thus,” 
“or otherwise,” “according to .some,” to introduce different 
explanations. The name of “ the first scholiast ” has been given 
to Didymus of Alexandria (^.?^), and the practice of compiling 
scholia continued till the J5th or 1 6th century a.ij. The word 
irypkiov itself is first met with in C'icero {Ad Att. xvi. 7). The 
Greek scholia we possess are for the most part anonymous, the 
commentaries of Eustathius on Homer and Tzetzes on T.ycophron 
being prominent exceptions. Although frequently trifling, they 
contain much information not found elsewhere, and are of 
considerable value for the correction and interpretation of the 
text. The most important are those on Homer (especially the 
Venetian scholia on the Iliad, discovered by Villoison in 1781 
in the library of St Mark), Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes and Apollonius Rhodius ; and, in I^tin, those of Servius 
on Virgil, of Aero and Porphyrio on Horace, and of Donatus on 
Terence. 

See K. F. Grafenlian, Geschichtc der classischen Philologie, iii. 
(1843-1850) ; W. H. Suringar, Historia criHca scholtastarum Laii- 
nonim (1835). 

SCHOlii» AUBELIEN (1833- ), French author and 

journalist, was bom at Bordeaux on the 13th of July 1833. 
He was suc(^essively editor of the Voltaire and of the flcho de 
Paris, He wrote Ij^gely for the theatre, and also a number of 
novels dealing with* Parisian life. 

SCHOLTEN, JAN HENDRIK (1811-1885). Dutch Protestant 
theologian, was bom at Vleutcr near Utrecht on ^e 17th of 
August i8n. After studying at Utrecht University, lie w^ 
appointed professor of thecdogy' at Franeker. From Francker in 
1843 ^ went to Leiden as professor extraoidinarius, and in 1845 
was promoted to the rank of ordinarius. Through Scholtcn, 
A. Kuenen became interested in theology ; SchoRen was not 
then the radical theologiani he became later. The two scholars 
in comrse of time creat^ a movement resembling that of the 

* To be distingmshed from seoNum (irrdXcw), an after-<linner song. 
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Tubingen School in Germany. Pursuing first the study of 
dogmatic theology and the philosophy of religion, Scholten 
published a work on the Principles of tke Theology of the Reformed 
Church (2 vols., 1848-1850, 4tii ed. 1861-1865). He then gave 
special attention to the New Testament, and wrote A Critical 
Study of the Gospel of John (1864, in German 1867). He died 
on the loth of April 1885. 

Sr.holten's otlicr works include : Hibtoru'al and Critical Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament (1B53-185O) ; The Oldest Witnesses to tin 
Wriiinf^s of the New Testament [iSbO) ; The Oldest Goshel (1SG8) ; aiul 
The Pauline Gospel (iSjo). An account of his theological develop- 
ment given in Afschetdsrede bij hat Ncerlcggen uan het Hoogleevaar- 
sambt (1H81), and in the biograpliy written by A. Kuenen, Levens- 
bcrtihl ran J. Henrtcus Scholten (1885). 

SCHttMANN, GEORG FRIEDRICH (1793-187^), German 
classical scholar, was born at Stralsund in Pomerania on the 
28th of June 1793. In 1827 lie was appointed professor of 
ancient literature and eloqueiu:e in the university of Grcifswald, 
where he died on the 25th of March 1879. Schdmann’s attention 
was chiefly dc\ oted to the constitutional and religious antiquities 
of Greece. His first works on the subject were Dc coniitiis 
Athniiensium (i8iy), the first independent account of the 
forms of Athenian political life, and a treatise De soriiiionc 
jiidicum apud Atheuienses (1820). In conjunction witli M. 11 . E. 
Meier, Schornann wrote Dcr aiiisclu' Process (1824, re\ ised ed. 
by J. H. Lipsius, 1883- 1887), whieii, although in some respects 
out of date, still has considerable value. 

Among hih other works are : — editions of Isaeus (1831) and 
Plularch’s Agis and Cleomenes (183c), important for the Attic law of 
uilientanec and the history of the Spartan constitution) ; Anti- 
ijuUaies juris publm Graecorum (1838) ; a critical examination of 
lirolc's account of the Atheiuan constitution (1854, Eng. trans. by 

Bosanquet, 1S78) from a conservative jioint of view ; and lastly, 
Griechische AlterthUmcr (i855-r85c); ,jth cd. by J. 11. Lipsius, 1807 - 
1002 , ICiig. trans. of vtil. i. by 1C. (i. Hardy and J. S. Maun, 1880), 
treating of the general historical development of the Greek .states, 
followed l)y a detulcd account of the constitutions of Sparta, Crete 
and Athens, the cults and international relations of the Greek tribes. 
The question of the ndigioiis institutions of the Greeks, which he 
considered an essential part of th'ur public life, had early engaged 
las attention, and he held the opinion that cveryllung really rehgiou.s 
was akin to Chnstiaiutv, and that the greatest intellects of (ireece 
produced intuitively Christian, dogmatic ideas. From tlus ixunt ol 
view he edited the Theogonv of Hesiod (i8b8), \Mth a commentary, 
chiefly mythological, and Cicero’s De natura deorum (1850, .^th 
ed. 1870); translated with introduction and notes Acschylus'.s 
J’ronieilieus Bound, and wrote a Prometheus Lhibound (1844), m wluch 
Prometheus is brouglit to see the greatness of his ollence and is 
pardoned by Zeus. Of his contributions on grammatical subjects 
special mention may be made of Die Lehre von den Redctheilen nach 
den Alten dargestaUt (18O2), an introduction to the elements of the 
science of grammar. His many-sidedness is shown in lus OpusuUa 
academioa {4 vols., 1856-1871). 

See F. .S(usemilil) in C. Bursian's liiog. fahvbtich fUr A Itertumskundr 
(1870) ; A. Baumcister in Allgcmeine deutsche Biographic, xxxii. ; 
C. llur.sian, Geseh. der class. Philologie in Deutschland (1883), and 
J. E. Saudys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, hi. (1908), p. 165. 

SCHOMBERG(originallyScHUNBEKG),FRIEDRICHH£RMANN 

(or E^rederic Armand), Duke of {c. 1615-1690), marshal of 
France and English general, was descended from an old family 
of the Palatinate, and was born in December 1615 or January 
1616, at Heidelberg, the son of Hans Meinard von Schdnberg 
(1582-1616) and Anne Sutton, daughter of the 9th Lord Dudley. 
An orphan within a few montlis of his birth, he was educated 
by various friends, among wliom was the “ Winter King,” 
Frederick V. of the Palatinate, in whose service his father had 
been. He began his military career under Frederick Henrjq 
prince of Orange, and passed about 1634 into the Swedish 
service, whence he entered that of France in 1635. His family, 
and the allied house of the Saxon Schonbergs had already 
attained eminence in France. ^ After a time he retired to his 
family estate at Geisenheim on the Rhine, but in 1639 he re- 

^ Of the Misniaii Schonbergs in French history may be named 
Gaspurd de Schomberg, count of Nanteuil (d. 1599), E'rench soldier 
and statesman, his son, Henri, count of Nanteuil and Duretal, 
marquis d'Espinoy (1575-1632) grandmaster of the artillery, marshal 
of France, and Henri's son Charles (d. 1656), who by marriage became 
due d'Halluin, and was marslial of France and also, dunng the war 
with Spain, viceroy of Catalonia. Of the Palatinate family, Theo- 
doric (d. 1590) was killed at Ivry in the service of Henry IV. 
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entered the Dutch army, in which, apparently, with a few intervals 
spent at (icisenheim, he remained until about 1650. He then 
rejoined the E'rench army os a general ottivvr (marechal de camp), 
served under Turenne in the campaigns against Cond6, and 
became a lieutenant-general in 1665, receiving this rapid 
promotion perhaps partly owing to his relationship with the 
due d’Halluin. but mainly because he was looked upon ns the 
eventual successor of the great generals then at the height of 
their fame. 

After the peace of the Pyrenees (1650) the independence of 
Portugal being again menaced by Spain, Schomberg was sent as 
military adviser to Lisbon with the secret approval of Charles II. 
of England <who knew him personally and about thi.s time 
created him baron of Tetford) and Louis XI who in order not 
to infringe the treaty just made with Spain, deprived Schomberg 
of his French offices. After meeting in tht‘ three first campaigns 
many difficultie.s from the insiibordinatiim of many of the 
Portuguese officers, Schomberg won the victory ot Montes 
Claros on the 17th of June 1665 over the Spaniards under the 
prince of Parma. After participating with his army in the 
revolution which deposed the reigning king in favour of his 
brother dom P(‘dro, and ending the war with Spain, Schomberg 
returned to ETanc'e, became a naturalized Frenchman and 
bought the lordship of Coubert near Paris. Ho had Iwen rewarded 
by the king of Portugal, in 1663, with the rank of Grandee, the 
title of count of Mcrtola and a pension of £5000 a year. Jn 
1673 he was invited by (’harlcs to England, with the view of 
taking command of th(‘ arm)', but sentiment was so strong 
again.st the appointment, as savouring of J^Vench influence, 
that it was not (‘arried into effect. He therefore again entered 
the service of France. His first operations in Catalonia were 
unsuccessful owing to the disobedience of subordinates and 
the rawness of his troops, but he retrieved the failure of 1674 by 
retaking Bellegarde in 1675. For this h( was made a marshal, 
being included in the promotion that followed the death of 
'Turenne. I'he tide had now set against the Huguenots, and 
Schomberg’s merits nad been long ignored on account of his 
adherence to the Protestant religion. I’he revocation of the 
edict of Nantes (1685) comjiclled him to quit his adopted country. 
Ultimately he became general-in-chief of the forces of the 
elector of Brandenburg, and at Berlin he was the acknowledged 
leader of the thousands of Huguenot refugees there. Soon 
afterwards, with the elector’s consent, he joined the prince of 
Orange on his expedition to England in j688, as second in com- 
mand to the prince. The following year he was made a knight 
of the Garter, wa.s created siH'i’essively baron, marquis and duke, 
was appointed master-general of the ordnance, and received 
from the House of Commons a vote of £100,000, to compiensate 
him for the loss of his Frcmrh estates, of which Louis had deprived 
him. In August he was appointed rommander-in-chief of the 
expedition to Ireland against James II. After capturing 
Carrickfergus he marched unopposed through a country desolated 
before him to Dundalk, hut, as the bulk of his forces were raw 
and undisciplined as well as inferior in numbers to the enemy, 
he deemed it imprudent to risk a battle, and entrenching himself 
at Dundalk declined to be drawn beyond the circle of his defences. 
Shortly afterwards pestilence broke out, and when he retired 
to winter quarters in Ulster his forces were more shattered 
than if they had sustained u severe defeat. His conduct was 
criticized in ill-informed quarters, but the facts justified his 
macti\dty, and he gave a striking example of his generous 
sfiirit in placing at William’s disposal for military purposes the 
£100,000 recently voted him . In the spring he began the campaign 
with the capture of Charlemont, but no advance southward 
was made until the arrival of William. At the Boyne (July 
1, 1690) Schomberg gave his opinion against the determination of 
William to cross the river in face of the opposing army. In the 
battle commanded the centre, and while riding through 
the river without his cuirass tofsally his men, was surrounded 
by Irish horsemen and instantly killed. He was bdried ih St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, where there is a monument to him^ 
erected in 1731, with a Latin inscription by Dean Swift. 
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His eldest son Charles, the second duke in the Ei^lish 
peerage, died in the year 1693 of wounds received at the battle 
of Marsaglia. 

The most important work oti Schoml)erg's life and career is 
Kazner's Uben Friedrichs von Schomberg Oder Schdtiberg (Mannheim, 
ijHu). The military histories and memoirs of the time should also be 
consulted. 

SCHOMBURGK, SIR ROBERT HERMANN (1804-1865), 

TJritish traveller, was bom at Freiburg, Prussian Saxony, on the 
5th of June 1804, the son of a Protestant minister. In 1829 
he went to the United States, but in 1830 left for Anegada, one 
of the Virgin l.sles. He surveyed the island at his own expense, and 
sent to the* Royal Geographical Society, London, a report which 
created such an impression that, in 1835, he was ent^ted 
by that body with the conduct of an exploring expedition to 
British Guiana. He fulfilled his mission with great success, 
incidentally discovering the Victoria Regia lily. In 1841 he 
returned to Guiana to survey the colony and fix the boundary 
tor the British Government. The result was the provisional 
boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela known as the 
“ Schomburgk Line,” for which see the articles on those two 
countries. On his return to E^ngland he was knighted. In 
1848 he was appointed British consul to St Domingo, and, in 
1857, British consul to Bangkok. While holding these posts 
he continued his geographical surveys. He retired from the 
public service in 1864, and died at Berlin on the iith of March 
1865. He was the author of a Description of British Guiana 
and a History of Barbadoes, 

SCHttNBElN, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1799-1868), chemist, 
was bom at Metzingen, Swabia, on the 18th of October 1799, and 
died at Sauersberg, near Baden Baden, on the 29th of August 
1868. After studying at Tubingen and Erlangen, he taught 
chemistry and physics, first at Keilhau, Thuringia, and then at 
Epsom, England, but most of his life was spent at Basel, where 
he undertook the duties of the chair of chemistry and physics in 
1828 and was appointed full professor, in 1835. His name Is 
chiefly known in connexion with ozone, >mich he began to in- 
vestigate in 1839, and with guncotton, which he prepared and 
applied as a propellant m fire-arms early in 1846. He was a 
most prolific writer, 364 papers appearing under his name in 
the Royal Society’s Catedogue, and he carried on a large corre- 
spondence with other men of science, such as Berzelius, Faraday, 
Liebig and Wohler. 

Many of his letters together with a life will be found in G. W. A. 
Kahllxiura’s Monographien aus der Geschichte der Chemie^ vols. iv. and 
^ (1899 and 1901). 

SCHONEBECK, a town of Germany, in the province of Prussian 
Saxony, on the left bank of the Elbe, 9 m. S. of Magdeburg by 
the railway to Halle and Leipzig. Pop. (1905) i7;786. It contains 
manufactories of chemicals, machinery, starch, white lead and 
various other articles, but is chiefly noted for its extensive salt 
springs and works, which produce about 75,000 tons of salt 
per annum. Large beds of rock-salt also occur in the neighbour- 
hood, in which shafts have been sunk to a depth of more than 
1200 ft. There is a harbour on the Elbe here, and a brisk trade 
is carried on in coal, grain and timber. 

See Magnus, Geschichte der Stcidt SchOnebeck (Berlin, 1880). 

SCHONEBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, forming a suburb of Berlin, which it adjoins on the 
south-west. Pop. (1965) 141,010. It has four churches, a statue 
of the emperor WilliMn I. and several educational establishments. 
It contains the railway station of the military line to TU^ssen and is 
cotmected with the metropolis by electric trams and omnibuses. 
Its diief manufactures ore railway plant, cigars, soap, paper 
und chemicals. The foundation of Alt-Schoneberg is ascribed 
to Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenbuig,in the 12th century, 
while Neu-Schiineberg was founded by Frederick the Great in 
1750 to accommodate some Bohemian weavers exiled for their 
region. It was made a town in 1898. 

80 H 5 NFBLD, SSIUARD (1828-1891), German astronomer, 
was bom at Hildbuighausen, in the duchy of Meiningen, on the 
2 and of December 1828. He had a distinguished career at the 


gymnasium of his native town, and on leaving desired to devote 
himself to astronomy, but abandoned the idea in deference to his 
father’s wishes. He went first to Hanover, and afterwards to 
(tassel to study architecture, for which he seems to have had little 
inclination. In 1849 we find him studying chemistry under 
Bunsen at Marburg, where his love for astronomy was revived 
by Gerling’s lectures. In 1851 he visited the Bonn Observatoiy , 
and studied astronomy under Areelander. In 1853 he was 
appointed assistant, and in the following year won a doctor’s 
degree with his treatise Nova elementa Thetidis, At Bonn he 
took an important part in preparing the Durchmusterung of the 
northern heavens. He took up the investigation of the light- 
changes in variable stars, devoting to this work nights which, 
on account of moonlight, were unsuitable for zone observations. 
The results of these researches are published in the Sitz. Berich. 
fVicn. Akad. vol. xlii. For a short time he was a Privatdozent 
at Bonn, but in 1859 he was appointed director of the Mannheim 
Observatory. The instrumental equipment of that observator>' 
was somewhat antiquated, his largest telescope being a small 
refractor of 73 lines aperture, but he selected a line of work to 
suit the instruments at his disposal, observing nebulae and vari- 
able stars and keeping a watch on comets and new planets. 
The results of his observations of nebulae are contained in two 
catalogues published in the Astrononnsche Beobachtungen der 
Grossherzoglichen Sternwarte zu Mannheim, ist and 2nd parts 
(1862 and 1875), and those of his variable star observations 
appeared in the J ahu’sherichtc des Mannheimer Vereim fur 
Naturkundc, Nos. 32 and 39 (1866 and 1875). On the death of 
Argelander, which occurred on February 17th 1875, Schonfeld 
was appointed to succeed him as director of the Bonn Observatory , 
and soon after his appointment he began his last and greatest 
piece of work, the extension, on Argelander’s plan, of the survey 
of the heavens down to 23® of south declination. The experience 
gained on the northern survey under Argelander's direction 
enabled Schonfeld to introduce some improvements in the 
methods employed, which increased the accuracy of this work, 
which was practically accomplished in March 1881, some revision 
only remaining to be done. These zone observations afforded 
363,932 separate places of stars, and form the groundwork of 
the catalogue of 133,659 stars between 2® and 23® south declina- 
tion, which was published in 1886 as the eighth volume of the 
Bonn observations, 

Schonfeld was a member of the Astronomische Gesellschaft 
from its foundation in 1863, being a member of Council up to 
1869, and in 1875 becoming editor of its publications and secretary 
in conjunction with Winnecke. In 1878 he was elected a Foreign 
Associate of the Royal Astronomical Society. He died on the 
ist of May 1891. (A. A. R.*) 

SCHONGAUER (or Sh 6 n), MARTIN {c, 1488), the 

most able engraver and painter of the early German school. 
His father was a goldsmith named Casper, a native of Augsburg, 
who had settled at Colmar, where the chief part of Martin’s 
life was spent.^ Schongauer established at Colmar a very 
important school of engraving, out of which grew the “ little 
masters ” of the succeeding generation, and a large group of 
Nuremberg artists. As a painter, Schongauer was a pupil of the 
Flemish Roger van der Weyden the Elder, and his rare existing 
pictures closely resemble, both in splendour of colour and ex- 
quisite minuteness of execution, the best works of contemporary 
art in Flanders. Among the verj^ few paintings which can with 
certainty be attributed to him, the chief is a magnificent altar- 
piece in the church of St Martin at Colmar. The Colmar Museum 

* The date of Schongauer's birth is usually given wrongly as c. 
1420 ; he was really bom twenty-five or thirty years later, and is 
mentioned by A. Diirer as being a young apprentice in 1470. His 
portrait in the Munich Pinakothek is now known to be a copy by 
feurgkmair, painted after 1510, from an original of 1483 — not 1453 
as hM been supposed. The date (1499) for Schongauer’s death, written 
on the back of the panel by Burgkmair, is obviously a blunder ; see 
Henster in Naumanit's Archiv (1867), p. 129, and Wurzbach, M. 
Schongauer (Vienna, 1 880) . These contradict the view of Goutewiller . 
in his Martin Schongauer et son icole (Paris, 1875). Cf. Schnaase, 
" Gesch. M. Schongauers,” in the MittkeU. der K, K, Commission 
(1863), No. 7. 
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possesses eleven p^els by him, and a small panel of David with 
Goliath’s Head in the Munich Gallery is attributed to him. The 
miniature painting of the " Death of the Virgin ” in the Engli^ 
National Gallery is probably the work of some pupiL^ In 1488 
Scho^auer died at Colmar, according to the register of St 
Martin’s church. Other authorities state that his death occurred 
in 1491. 

The main work of Schongauer's life was the production of a large 
number of beautiful engrav^gs, which were largely sold, not only m 
Germany, but also in Italy and even in England. Vasari says that 
Michelangelocopiedoneof hisengravmp— the “ Trial of St Anthony. **2 
Schongauer was known in Italy by the names “ Bel Martino “ and 
“Martino d’ An versa.'* His subjects are always religious; more 
than 130 prints from copper by his hand are known, and about 100 
more are the production of his hottoga? Most of his pupils’ plates as 
well as his own are signed M + S. Among the most beautiful of 
Schongauer's engravings are the series of the “ Passion" and the “Death 
and Coronation of the Virgin," and the series of the “Wise and Foolish 
Virgins." All are remarkable for their miniature-like treatment, 
their brilliant touch, and their chromatic force. Some, such as the 
“ Death of the Virgin " and the “ Adoration of the Magi " arcriclUy- 
filled compositions of many figures, treated with much largeness of 
style in spite of their minute scale. 

The British Museum possesses a fine collection of Schongauer's 
prints. Fine facsuniles of his engravings have lieen produced by 
Amand-Durand with text by Duplessis (l»aris, 1881). 

SCHONINGEN, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Brunswick, 
29 m. by rail W. of Magdeburg. Pop. (1905) 9298. It has 
three churches, and manufactures of chemicals, machinery and 
sausages. The place is mentioned as early as 747 and received 
municipal rights in 1370. It has the remains of a ducal residence 
and some interesting wooden houses. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY ROWE (1793-1864), American 
traveller, ethnologist and author, was bom on the 28th of March 
1793 at Watervliet (now Guilderland), New York, and died 
at Washington on the loth of December 1864. After studying 
chemistry and mineralogy in Union College he had several 
years’ experience of their application, especially at a glass- 
factory of which his father was manager, and in 1817 published 
his Vitreology, In the following year he collected geological and 
mineralogic^ specimens in Mi.ssouri and Arkansas, and in 1819 
he published his View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, In 1820 
he accompanied General Lewis Cass as geologist in his expedition 
to the Upper Mississippi and the Lake Superior copj>er region, 
and in 1823 he was appointed Indian agent for the Lake 
Superioi country. More tlian sixteen millions of acres were 
ceded by the Indians to tlie United States in treaties which he 
negotiated. He married the granddaughter of an Indian chief; 
and during several years* official work near Lake Superior, 
and later under authorisation of an Act of Congress of 1847, 
he acquired much information as to institutions, &c., of the 
American natives. From 1828 to 1831 Schoolcraft was an 
active member of the Michigan legislature. In 1832, when on 
an embassy to some Indians, he ascertained the real source of 
the Mississippi to be Lake Itasca. 

In 1825 he published Travels in the Central Portions of the 
Mississippi Valley, and in 1839 appeared his Algic Researches, con- 
taining Indian legends, notably, “ The Myth of Hiawatha and other 
Oral Legends.” He composed a considerable quantity of poetry 
and several minor prose works^ especially Notes on the Iroquois 
(1846); Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains His 

prinapal book, Historical and Statistical Information respecting the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, illustrated with 336 plates from 
original drawings, in part a compilation, was issued under the 
patronage of Congress in six quarto volumes, from 1851 to 1857. 

* Another paintmg of the same subject in the Doria Palace in 
Kome (usually attributed to Diirer) is given to Schongauer by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Flemish Painters (London, 1872), p. 359 ; but the 
execution is not equal to Schongauer’s wonderful touch. 

* An interesting example of Schongauer's popularity in Italy is 
given by the lovely Faenza plate in the British Museum, on which is 

a copy of Martin's beautiful engraving of the “ Death of the 

“See Bartsch, Peintre Graveur, and Willshire, Ancient Prints, best 
edition of 1877. According to a German tradition Schongauer was 
the inventor of printing from metal plates ; he certainly was one of 
the first who brought the art to perfection. See an interesting 
article by Sidney Colvin in the Jdhrbuch der k. preussischen Kunst- 
sammlung, vi. p. 69 (Berlin, 1885). 
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SCHOOLS. As is the case with so many of the institutions 
of modem civilization, so with schools ; the name, the thing, 
the matter, the method have been derived from Greece through 
Rome. A strange fortune has converted the Greek word cr^oAiy, 
which originally meant leisuie, particularly the “ retired leisure 
that in trim gardens takes his pleasure *’ of men, into the proper 
term for the modem school. 

Greek Schools, — The term and the institution date, not from 
the great 01 what may be called the Hellenic age of Greece, 
but from the later Macedonian or Hellenistic period. The 
account given by K. 1 . Freeman in his Schools of Hellas (1907) 
may be summed up in the statement, “ There were no schools 
in Hellas." lliat is, there were no schools in our sense, where, 
during boyhood and youth, boys spent their whole time in a 
continuous course of instmetion. There were professional 
teachers of three kinds : (i) the grammattstes, who taught 
reading, with writing and perlmps arithmetic, in the grammateion ; 
(2) the etthar isles, who taught music. i,e. playing and singing to 
the cithara — it is significant that there was no word for the 
music school ; (3) the paedotribes, who taught gymnastic, 

! wrestling, boxing, miming, jumping, throwing the javelin, &c., 
in the palatstra. To these teachers the boys were taken by 
slaves, called boy-leaders (TraiSaywyot, whence our pedagogues), 
as single pupils, and they were taught not in classes but singly. 

^ ITiat all boys did not go through all three schools is clear. 
For we hear of Socrates, when he was grown up, repairing to 
a lyre-school to learn music, because he thought his education 
was not complete without it. Roughly, the age for the grammar- 
school and song-school was 7 to 14, for the gymnastic school 
12 to 18. A certain amount of literature was imparted, as, 
especially in the song-school, Homer and other early poets, 
the very Bibles of Hellas, were learnt by heart. In later days, 
under the Sophists, and Socrates, " the greatest of the Sophists,” 
450-400 B.C., something approaclung to secondary education 
was developed. But it was wholly unorganized, though a similar 
division of labour between separate private tutors took place 
as in primary education. The orators or rhetoricians taught 
oratory, and the learning that was considered necessary to the 
political orator, a smattering of Greek history, constitutional 
law and elementary logic. The philosophers, such as Protagoras, 
discoursed vaguely on natural science, “ things in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath,’* and divinity, “ whether there 
are gods or not,’* mathematics and ethics, or any subject which 
attracted them, while the lawyers, in the same unsystematic 
way, taught what law was necessary in a state where the con- 
stitution was at the mercy of chance majorities in a sovereign 
assernbly of 30,000 people, and trials at law were settled by 
600 jurymen-judges. The orators and sophists were popular 
lecturers, here to-day and gone to-morrow. There was no co- 
ordination between them, no regular curriculum, and the youths 
wandered from one to another as their own or their parents’ 
prejudices and purses dictated. 

In the next generation, the orators and tiie philosophers, 
by settling down in fixed places, began to establish something 
more like schools. Plato, though like his master Socrates he 
taught without askir^ fees, was the first to give a regular educa- 
tional course extending over three or four years, and in a fixed 
place, the Academy. The gyimasium was originally a parade 
or practice groimd for the militia or conscript army of the state, 
which derived its name from the exercises being in that climate 
performed naked (yi^fw^os). At the age of 15 or 16 tire boys left 
the palaes^, or private gymnasium, for this public training 
school, maintained at the public expense, preparatory to ihcir 
admission as youths (c^iypot), to take the oath of citizenship 
and undergo two years* compulsory training in regiments on 
the ^ntier. After those two years were over, they still required 
continuous exercise to keep themselves in training ; consequently 
men of al^es, from 16 to 60, were to be found in the gymnasium. 
Though me gymnasium was fm, the teachers trainers 
in gymnastics were paid, and as the poorer citizens had to earn 
their om living, the Athenian gymnasium, like modem 
university, was for educational purposes chiefly frequented 
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by the well-to-do. So the Academy became a fashionable 
loun|^, and her© developed the walking and talking clubs, which 
became the Platonic or Academic Schools. Logic and ethics, 
built on a foundation of geometry and mathematics, seem to 
have been the staple subjects. An inner circle met, and dined 
together in Plato's private house and garden, close to the 
Academy. Plato devised the house and garden to his successor 
Speusippus, who passed them on to Xenocrates. They thus 
became the first endowment of the first endowed college, which 
grew very ricii and lasted till the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the old learning by Justinian in a.d. 529. Aristotle, 
a pupil of Plato for twenty years, set up a school of his own in 
the Lyceum, another public gymnasium, where he lectured twice 
a day, in tlie morning esoterically to the inner circle of regular 
attendants, in the afternoon to the public. From these two 
institutions three nations of Europe have derived three difierent 
terms for a school, the Germans their gymnasium, the PYench 
their lycic, and the Scotch their academy. Yet neither of the 
originals was a school in any real sense of the word. In the 
days of their founders they were like discussion forums ; at the 
most, courses of lectures. In later years, the gilded youth 
who flocked to Athens from the whole Greco-Roman world were 
enrolled among tbe ephebi, and the so-called “ university of 
Athens ” was evolved (Dumont, L'^phebie attique). 

Meanwhile the intellectual hegemony of Greece had for a time 
passed with the political hegemony from Athens to Alexandria. 
It is to the Alexandrines, either to Antiodorus or to Eratos- 
thenes, c, 150 (J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarships 7), 
that pammar, as a term and a science, which included literary 
criticism and scholarship, and the grammar school are due. 
The earliest extant treatise on grammar is 1 ^ Dionysius of 
Thrace (born c. 146), a pupil of the Homeric critic, Aristarchus. 
It defines grammar as “ the practical knowledge of the usage of 
writers of poetry and prose ” and includes exegesis or explana- 
tion of the author in the widest sense as well os mere verbal or 
syntactical grammar. It was from the term thus understood 
that the grammar school {scola granrntaticalis), the term which 
described the typical secondary school from tliat day to 1869, 
derived its denotation and its connotation. For a true con- 
ception of the history of secondary schools it cannot be repeated 
too often and too emphatically that to this day the true title 
of the greatest English public schools ” is grammar school. 
Winchester and Eton are the grammar schools of the colleges 
of the Biased Mary of Winchester and of Eton respectively, 
and Westminster is the grammar school of the collegiate church 
of St Peter, Westminster. Throughout the tliirteen centuries 
which intervened between Dionysius Thrax and Dr Kennedy, 
Dionysius's grammar was the standard work and the foundation, 
directly or indirectly, of all other grammars, while the grammar 
school has always meant, and, in the hands of the better class of 
teachers, has always been, not a ^rund-grinding machine, but 
a place for the training and exerase of tlie mind by the study 
of literature. The word “school,” as well as the word 
“ grammar,” seems to be due to Alexandria. Plato in the Laws 
had spoken of a learned discussion or teaching, the product of 
ieisum, as a scholg. But it does not appear that the word was 
transferred to the place where such discussion took place before 
the Alexandrian epoch. The first known use of it in that sense 
seems to be in Dionysius Halicarnassus' Letter to Ammaeus, 
c. 50 B.C. But as Plautus (r. 210) uses the corresponding Latin 
term, luius literarius, some two centuries earlier, we may safely 
infer that he used it, not on the principle of ludus a non ludendo, 
but as a tianslation of grammar school. 

ktfman Schools^— At Rome schools began with intercourse 
with Greeks. According to Suetonius, tl^ emperor Hadrian's 
secretary^ who wrote The School Masters {De grafnmatias) about 
A.D. X40, literary teaching and the sdoice of grammar began 
with Livius Andronkus, a Greek from Magna Graecia in the 
south of Italy, who, being brought to Rome as a slave in 272 b.g., 
beeame a freed man, trai^ted the Odyssey into Latin, and taught 
both Greek and Latin. Ennius, the first Latin poet, was also 
half-Orsek^ and came to Rome in 209 B.a, where he also taught 


both languages. According to Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 59) 
the first grammar school (grammatodidaskaUion) was opened by 
Spurius Carvilius, a freedman of Carvilius, who was the first 
Roman to divorce his wife. Like master, like man. These two 
innovations in morals and manners took place about 230 b.c. 
According to Suetonius, Crates of Mallus in Cilicia, who about 
169 B.c. came to Rome as ambassador from Attalus, king of 
Pergamuni, a great centre of learning, and was kept there by a 
broken leg, occupied himself in giving lectures. His example 
was soon followed by Romans. Schools of grammar, in which, 
even as Jate as Cicero’s time, tlie Laws of the Twelve Tables 
were the chief text-book and were learnt by heart, were kept 
by Greeks or freedmen. These seem to have been of the nature 
of elementary schools. But at Rome, as at Athens, the working- 
classes were for the most part slaves ; and elementary schools 
were like English preparatory schools rather than public elemen- 
tary schools. The teachers were called litteratores, a translation 
of the Greek ypu/i/iaria-Tat. Schools of rhetoric, which were 
more like secondary schools, were also opened after the model 
of that of Isocrates at Athens. Their teachers were called 
litteratis corresponding to the Greek ypafifiariKoi Suetonius says 
that “ the early litteratores also taught rhetoric, and we have 
many of their treatises which include both sciences.” In 92 b.c. 
schools of l.atin rhetoric were put down as an innovation. Vet 
among the treatises written by Cato, the praiscr of the past 
at the expense of the present, was one on public speaking, the 
chief rule in which was “ take care of the sense, and the sounds 
will take care of themselves.” Cicero learned to declaim both 
in (ircek and Latin, and the Gracchi had studied rhetoric under 
Greek teachers. Neither the g5mmasium or palaestra, nor the 
music school, flourished at Rome. As at Athens, so at Rome 
the boys were sent to school in charge of a slave, a pedagogus, 
comes or custos. But it would seem that at Rome the peda- 
gogus, generally a Greek slave, often himself gave clementii^ 
instruction. In Varro’s much-debated phrase, “ Educat nutrix, 
instituit pedagogus, docct magister/' “ the nurse brings up, 
the pedagogue instils the elements, the master teaches.” 
Magister y which in English became “maister” and then 
“master,” remained the term for the teacher of the public 
school from that day to this, though attempts were made at the 
time of the Reformation to introduce the Greek word didascalus 
in its place. 

The Roman school was very much likt‘ the modern school. All tlic 
methods of torture wliich have made the service of the Muses for 
most boys a veritable slavery were m full vogue. Instruction was 
now in a foreign language, and grammar became prominent. Early 
rising, loud speaking and hard hogging were in the ascendant. 
Martial curses the master of a neighbouring school whose sliouts 
and blows woke him up at cock crow. Horace assures us that he 
admires the old Latin poets in spite of their having been flogged 
into hiin by tlie pedagogus, Orbihus, whose name has become pro- 
verbiaL The staple of instruction in the Roman schools was the 
works of the poets, Greek and Latin, Homer and Virgil, Hesiod and 
Aesop, Menander and Terence. Horace says [Ep. i. 19. 40) “ that 
he was not thought worthy of going the round of the schoolmasters' 
desks ** ; but it was a fate not long delayed, and the writings of the 
|x>ets of the silver age, Lucan and Statius, became school-books 
in their own lifetimes. ^ 

Our knowledge of the Roman curricula is mainly due to Quintilian s 
InstituHo oratoria, c. a.d. 91. Fabius Quintihanus, bom on the 
banks of the Ebro, was not only the son of a man who kept a rhetoric 
school, but himself kept one, and is said by St Jerome to have been 
the first who kept a public school, in the sense that he was the first 
who received a stipend from the emperor. In endeavouring to 
create the perfect orator, Quintilian discusses the whole of educa- 
tion from the cradle upwarM. It is clear from him that the grammar 
school had trenched on the rhetoric school. The latter was then 
restricted to actual oratory, the rules and practice of public speaking 
while the grammar school gave much the -same teaching as English 
grammar schools did until 1850. 

The first definitely endowed school we hear of is one foundod by 
PHny the younger, a pupil of Quintilian, at his native p^co Como. 
In a letter to the historian Tacitus (iv. 1 2) he informs him that he 
found a Como boy was at school at Milan, because there were no 
t e a ch ers at Como, whereupon he lectured the parents on the “ small 
additional expense " a day-school at Como would be, compared to 
' the cost of bo3rs at Milan. He therefore ofiered to find 

I a third of the cost, and would have found the whole did he not 
I " fear that such an endowment might be corrupted ... to private 
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interests, which he saw happen in many places where teachers are 
hired by the public " {preceptores pubUce conducuntur). The choice 
of the master he left to the parents. Later historians say that the 
emperor Antoninus Pius (138-101) assigned offices and salari(>s 
{hnnores et salaria) for rhetoncians throughout the provinces ; and 
that Alexander Severus did the same, anti also estabhshed exliibitions 
for poor boys, with the hmitation, curiously repeated a thousantl 
years later in tlie statutes of All Souls College' and of Eton, modo 
hi^vnuoa, i.r. provider! only that they should be Iree-lxirn. 

There were complaints that the masters were ill-paid. The only 
definite statement as to tuition fees appears to be a line of Horace 
{Sat i. <>. 7O), who say.s his father took mm to school at Home as he 
did not care to send him where the sons of his country neighbours 
went, at 8 asses a month, said to represent 4d. a month, erinivalent 
to ” al>out a shilling " ; even this is founder! on a clusputeil reading. 
(Juintilian made a fortune by Ins school, but Juvenal calls him in this 
respect a while crow. As in modern times the winning jockey, so 
then the \ ictonoiis charioteer, received more pay for a single race 
than the iiiasti:r for a wliole year's labours. 

th-ammar and rlir'tonc schools spread throughout the Roman 
world and continued substantially unchanged in method and 
subject to the days of Gregory the Great and Augustine the apostle 
of the Enghsh. 'i'he Confessions of St Augustine of Hippo, a school- 
master at Carthage, Romo and ]\IiLm, belore his baptism in the 
year 387. ^he poems of his contemporary Ausonius, educaterl in 
the grammar school at 'roulouse, and Inmsell a schooliiia.ster at 
Itordr'aux before becoming prefect of Illyria and of Gaul, show that 
the sciiool.s were much tin* same in the 4th century as in the first. 
Ausonius celebrated m vcrsi* all the Bordeau.v scliouimasters, some 
coming fn^m schools at .\tliens, Constantinople, Syracuse anti 
Corinth, one the son of a Druid at Bayeux, others schoolmasters from 
I\)itou, Narbonne, Toulouse, who went to Lerida and other plar.t‘9 
in Spam. vVusonius had for Ins jiupil the emperor Gratian, w'ho in 
37f» estabUslied a legal tariff for schoolmasters' .salaries. “ in every 
town wliit'.li IS called a metnipolis, a noble profe.ssor shall be elected." 
The rhidonc niaste.r (rhetor) was to have at least 2.\ annonae (an 
annona being a year's wagtjs oJ a working mnn) ; wlule the grammar 
masters we.re to rt'ceive h.ilf that. But at '1 ner, then the capital 
of (he Western eminre, tlie rlndor was to have 30, the Latin gram- 
marian 20, and tlie Gnuik grammanan, if one can be Jound, 12 
annonae {Cod. Tkeod xui. 3. 11). Th(! works of Ennocliiis, bishop 
of Pavia, 5i3-=)2i, preserve many school declamations delivered in 
Milan school. I'he same century saw I'riscian, a schoolmaster at 
Constantinople, compose the l.atm grammar, which, itself for the 
most part a mere tran.slation frrim Cireek, reigned without a rival 
till the Reformation, and is represi'ntod by over 1000 MSS. Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, educated in the grammar school at Treviso, wrote 
111 570 a life of St Mirtiii of Tours in three books of hexameter 
verse, and lives of saints and bishojis. lli.s era was one of transition, 
and marks the passing of the schools from secui.ir to ecclesiastical 
control. His cont(*mporary Pope Gregory rates Desiderius, " bishop 
ol Gaul," at Vienne {Ep. xi. 54), because " as we cannot relate 
without shame, it has come to our knowledge that your brotherhood 
teaches grammar to certain persons : which we take all the worse 
as it converts what we £orm(>rly said in your favour to lamentation 
and mourning, since the praist- of Christ cannot he in one mouth 
Avith the praise of jupiter. Consider yourself what a crime it is for 
bishops to recite what woul<l be improper for religiously minded 
laymen "—words which arc an adaptation of a sentiment of Jerome 
at his worst. 

This letter is the more remarkable, because it ends with com- 
mending to Desidenus the monks whom Gregory was sending with 
J.aurcnce the jiriesL and MeUitus the abbot to Augustine of Canter- 
bury, thus bringing the grammar-school-teaching bishop into direct 
connexion with tlie conversion of the English, and the foundation ol 
the first English school. 

English Schools.' -St Aughisline of Canterbury landed in Kent 
in 596, and the king of Kent, Etliellxirt, was christened two 
years later. He “ did not defer giving his teachere a settled 
residence in his metropolis of Canterbury, with such possessions 
as were necessary for their subsistence,” says Bede. We may 
therefore attribute the establishment of the Church of England 
and the first English school to the year 598. For as nowadays 
the first thing modern missionaries do is to establish a school, 
so did Augustine. Indeed a school was even more necessary 
then. Now the Scriptures are always translated into the native 
tongue, and services conducted in it. But in those days the 
converted heathen, to understand the church serv'ice and to 
read the Scriptures, had to learn Latin and begin with Latin 
grammar; and indeed as the kyrie, the creed and the gloria 
were still rendered in Greek, if he was thoroughly to comprehend 
it he had to learn some Greek. 

The first actual mention of Canterbury school is in 631. 
Sigebert of Essex, Bede tells us {EccL Hist. iii. 18, ed. Plummer, 


p. 162), while in exile in Gaul, was baptized. “On his return, 
as soon as he obtained the kingdom (of the kXst Saxons), wishing 
to imitate what he had seen well done in Gaul, he founded a 
grammar school (scolam in qua puert Itiicris erudireniur), with 
the as.sistance of Bishop Felix, whom he had received from Kent, 
who provided them with ushers and masters {prdagogos ei 
niagisiros) alter the mimncr of the Canterburians {tnore Canttia- 
riorum)'' If the last words are translated Kentish folk the meaning 
is the same, as naturally the first and chief school of tlie Kentish 
folk was at Canterbury. Felix was a Burgundian, who had 
come over to Honoriu.s, one of the last survivors of the original 
band of Augustine, who became anhbishop in 627. The Ivasl 
Saxon see was placed at Dunnoc, now Dimwich, and the school 
there has been claimed by patriotic Suffolk historians as the 
first school in England. Though long before the Conquest 
Dunwich had ceased to be an episcopal see. being deposed 
in favour of 'J'hetford, while half of it was swallowed up by the 
.sea, yi't, when between 1076 and 1083 the priory of Ivyp was 
founded by Robert Malet, he appropriated to it all the churches 
of Dunwicli “ the tithes of the whole town Ixilh of money and 
herrings . . . the school also of the same town." So the school 
of Sigebert and I'elix was still existing 400 years afterwards. 
It afterwards perished at the dissolution of the prior\-, to whicli 
it had been iianded over. 

As the model must be older than the copy, Canterbury' school 
must be allowed the primacy over I)imwich. Being spoken of 
as an existing institution, with no suggestion that it was then 
ncwlv' established, we nvvd not doubt that it was founded by 
St Augustine as part of the cathedral establishment of Christ 
Church, (!anterbur>’. This church was not then monastic, but 
like all other Ciithedrals, a college of jiriests, the monks 1 icing 
placed aj)art, outside the city walls in the abbey, first called 
St Paul’s, afterwards known as St Augustine’s. Enthusiastic 
“ Grecians ’’ hiive attributed Canterbury school rather to the 
Greek archbishop, the monk Theodore, who reached (’anterbur)’- 
on the 27th of May 669. “ Soon after ” he. “ travelled through 
the whole English parts of the island,” and first established a 
united church of England, being " the first archbishoj) whom 
the whole English church con.sented to obey." He travelled 
with Hadrian, a Latin- African monk, who had been first offered 
the archbishofiric, and was sent by the pope to look aiter 'Pheo- 
dore “ lest after the fashion of Greeks he should introduce 
something against the true faith.” “ Because both wen* 
abundantly learned in sacred and profane literature, they 
collected crowds of disciples, and streams of saving knowledge 
daily flowed from them, as together with holy writ they gave 
their hearers instniction both in the arts of metre and astronomy 
and ecclesiastical arithmetic,” or, as the Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tion has it, “ metercraft, tungolcraft and grammaticraft ” (Bede, 
Eccl. Hist. iv. 2). “ 'Jhe jiroof is,” says Bede, “ that even to 

this day,” c, 735, “ sonic of their pupils survive who know 
Latin and Greek as well as their own language in which they 
were bom.” It is a strange misconception of this pas.sage which 
has narrowed a triumphant record of the first metropolitical 
visitation of England, the very point of which is that the arch- 
bishop left Canterbury to travel to the farthest parts of the 
heptarchy, into the foundation of a school at Canterbury. 
Though it is clear that Theodore did not found, there is evidence 
that he did actually teach in the school at Canterbury, since 
Albinus, who succeeded Hadrian as abbot of St Paul’s, is said 
to have been “ the most learned man of his time in everything, 
having been educated in the church of Canterbury ” (not, it 
may be noted, in the monastery of St Paul’s) by Theodore and 
Hadrian. Tobias, who died bishop of Rochester in 726, is also 
described as “ a most learned man, for he was a pupil of 'IKeodorc 
and Hadrian, and so, together with a knowledge of literature 
ecclesiastical and general, Greek and Latin were as familiar to 
him as liis native tongue.” We may therefore credit Rochester 
with its'Jbhool at least as early sSi'Toby’s episcopate. 

Of schools still existing, we must give the precedence after Canter- 
bury and Rochester to St Peter's school, the cathedral grammar 
school at York. If it was originally started by Paulinus, the Roman 

xxiv. 12 a 
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miMtonary, in 630 or 633, and there was no church or bishop 
there till tJic tune of Wufricl, c. 70U, it cannot claim to be older 
than his day. Whoever may be the originator of York school^ it 
is at all events Ccarlier than Archbishr)p Egbert (Ecgberht), to whom 
it has been credited by many wnters (cf. Diet. Christian Biog.). 
But their authority is a hfe of Aicum by a French monk, in a MS. 
sairl to liave existed at Ecinis lu itiiy, but never seen since, a mere 
piece of hagiology, and certainly not contemporary. It makes a 
mystic monastic chain of Greek learning from Theodore to Bede, 
Bede to Egbert, Egbert to Alcuin^ Alcuin to Hrabanus Maurus, the 
monks of St Gall and so on. It is flattering to insular pndc, as it 
makes England the motiier of all continental schools. But the chain 
breaks at the second Unk. Egbert was neither a pupil of Bede's, 
nor Alcuin 's master. Nor was Egbert ever a monk, and Alcuin 
only iMjcame one late in life. Had Bede been Egbert's master, he 
could not have fmlod to mention it in the well-known letter he wrote 
to him on becoming archbishop, in which he addresses him, not as a 
master might have written to a pupil, but as a rather humble but 
lecturing friend. Moreover, Alcuin liimsclf, in the poem on the 
bishops and saints of the church of York {Hist. Ch. York., Rolls ser. 

I. 300), written when schoolmaster at York, only says of Egl>ert 
that he was of royal blood, an illustrious ruler of the church and an 
admirable teacher {egregius doctor). He finds no space for more 
about liim, because his " muse hastens to the end of his song and 
the doings of his own master, who, after Egbert, received the insignia 
of the venerable see, Albert, called the wise.’ On Albert's merits, 
Alcuin tlescants in many verses. Nearly related to Egbert, Albert 
was sent to the Minster to school in lii.s boyish years and became 
a priest rjuitc ytmng, and by Egbert was made advocate of the clergy 
and preferred as master in the city of York." This plirase exactly 
describes the duties of the later clianccllor of the Minster, who was 
the chief lawyer of the college of canons and also head of the school ; 
while it shows that the .school was the school, not only of the church, 
but of the city, of the laity as well UvS of the clergy. Albert taught 
grammar, rhetoric, law, singing, playing on the flute and lyre, 
natural history and the church calendar : above all, theology. 
There were boarders. For “ whatever youths he saw of eminent 
intelligence, these he joined to himself, taught, fed and loved, and 
30 he had many pupils, advanced in various arts." Albert travelled 
abroad, went to Rome and was received “ as the prince of doctors, 
and kings and princes invited him to irrigate their lands with learn- 
ing." But he preferred to return home. Even when he became 
archbishop, ho still continued to teach. Two years before his death 
he retireef, and, of his two chief pupils, Eanbald succeeded him in 
the archbishopric. But " he gave the dearer treasures of his books 
to the other son, who was always close to his father's side, tliirsting 
to drink the floods of learning. To the one the rule of the church, 
its treasures and lands ; to the other the school (studium), the chair, 
the books." This other son was Alcuin himself. A catalogue of tlie 
books is given. Besides the “ Fathers," including Boctliius and 
Cassiodorus, Popes Leo and Gregory, there were Aldhelm of Sher- 
borne and Bede the wise. There were Phny and Pompeius Trogus, 
Aristotle and Cicero {De oratore). Among poets, there were Virgil, 
Statius and Lucan. But of four lines full of the names of poets, 
those are the only ones whom the ordinary classical scholar has 
heard of. 'fhe rest were Christian poets, who versified various parts 
of the Bible; Juvencus (c. 330), Paulinus (353-^31), Prosper of 
Aquitaine (379-431)1 Sedulius (c. 460), Venantius Fortunatus (535- 
hoo), Arator (c. 550). Among grammarians were Valerius Probus, 
Donatus, Priscian, Servius (the great Virgihan commentator), 
Phocas fwho wrote a life of Virgil in verse) , Comminianns (probably 
Commodianus), of the 5th century. Tnere were “ many other 
masters eminent in the schools, in art, in oratory, who have written 
many a volume of sound sense, but whoso names it seemed too long 
to write in verso." Alcuin liimself wrote dialogues on grammar, 
rhetoric and dialectic. In tlie first, the speakers were an English 
boy of 15 and a Frank boy of 14 ; in the latter, Charlemagne and 
Alcuin himself. For Alcuin yielded to the temptation which his 
master, Albert, had resisted, and meeting Charlemagne, on a visit 
to Rome, accepted the headsliip of an itinerant school attached to 
his court, the so-called Palace School, Except for a short visit in 
792-793, Alcuin deserted England for Frankland. But he continued 
to take an interest in the school of York, and in one of his poems 
expresses the hope that the youth of York will 'handle Virgil^ bow 
and fill tlie Frisian ships with poems. When Eanbald II. was ap- 
pointed archbishop of York in 796 Alcuin wrote to congratulate 
Jiim, and recommended him to divide the school and have different 
masters for grammar, for song and for writing ; and also to establish 
hospitals, wnich he calls by their Greek name (xenodochia), one of 
the many proofs that he had a tincture of Greek learning. The 
advice seems to have been taken, as in later times we find here, as 
elsewhere, the song school under the precentor quite separate from 
the grammar school under the chancellor, and St Peter's hospital 
just outside the cathedral precinct^ which was endowed by King 
Athelstan, and afterwards known as St Leonard's hospital. In 
another letter Alcuin sends one of his pupils to King Offa of Mercia 
to act as master in the school Offa was establishing, and expresses his 
pleasure at Ofia's intention to study and make the light of wisdom, 
which was extinct in so many places, shine in his kingdom. Whether 
this refers to the establishment of a school at Lichfield, or elsewhere. 


does not appear. It is to be noticed that Alcuin, all the time he was 
master at York and master of the so-called palace school of Charle- 
magne, was not a monk but a secular clerk. He always describes 
himself as Alcuin the levite, or deacon, until in his old age he retired 
to an abbacy by way of retirmg pension. So too Augustine himself, 
though a monk, when he became a bishop and set up a school, 
had been advised by Pope Gregory to abandon the monastic seclusion 
and live with his clergy like an ordinary bishop. 

The recognition of this fact is vital to an understanding of the 
history of schools in England and other modern countries. 'I’hc 
history of medieval and modem schools has, thanks to the supenor 
industry and research of the French and Germans, started with 
Charlemagne and Alcuin. Though the schools of France came 
straight- from the Roman grammar and rhetoric schools, and the 
English schools, by new importation, direct from Italy, it has always 
been as.sumed that their origin was monastic and that monks were 
the cluef educators. This is because Charlemagne, largely it would 
seem under Alcuin ’s influence, did make a distinct efiort to convert 
the monasteries practically into colleges and public schools. How 
far he succeeded in this is very doubtful, but if the monasteries ever 
did become the seats of public schools, or if the monks did anything 
for general education, it was only during his reign. Save for that 
short period, alike in England and on the continent general education 
and pubUc schools were the exclusive duty and privilege of the 
secular clergy from the days of Augustine to the days of Laud 
The monks from first to last were never public schoolmasters or 
educators, they never acted as teachers, and the monasteries never 
kept schools, except for their own novices, and they never, except 
incidentally as lord.s of manors or trustees, or transfe^roes ol tlie 
spiritual rights ot secular colleges^ even controlled schools. 

The early monasteries and monks, as may be seen by the example- 
of even Jerome, not only did not cultivate learning other than that 
of the scriptures, but even repudiated it as lieathenish. It was not 
till Cassiodorus, about 530, composed liis InstituHons for the two 
monasteries he founded in Calabria, that the copying oi MSS, and 
reading came to be regarded as a monkish duly. The original 
Benedictine rule a ft'w years earher .set apart only two hours a duy 
lor reading, except m Lent. Then, lack of food making the monks 
less able to labour with Ihcir hands, they had three hours' reading 
in the morning, and had to read one book through m tlie course 
of the 40 days. Even this rule was not absolute, special provision 
being made for work for those who were too lazy to read. 'J'here is 
not a word in the rule to suggest that education was one ol the 
duties of monks or ol the objects of a monastery. I'he only reference 
to boys is apropos ol the^ reception of new brethren, boy novices ' 
“ offered " {ohlatx) at the altar. The Celtic monasteries, according 
to Dr Skene {Celtic Scotland, li. 75), became " great educational 
seminaries, in which the youth of the tribe were sent, not only to be 
trained to monastic hfe, but also for the purpose of receiving secular 
education." But the cpotations given from the ancient laws of 
Irelanil and the life of St Brendan in support of this statement by 
no means bear it out. It may be questioned whether even in Ireland , 
or its daughter settlement in Wales, at Iona in Scotland and at 
Lindisfamc in England, anyone other than sucking monks imbibed 
the milk of learning in the nurseries of the monastenes. Where, 
however, as in these communities, the church and secular clergy 
were practically .swallowed up in the monastery and monks, w'here 
even the bishops became kept officials under an abbot, it is perhaps 
not possible to draw a distinction between the regular and the 
secular clergy. The mission of St Columban in 590 took the Celtic 
monastery to the borders of Alsace, while indirectly through Lindis- 
fame it may have been known to Alcuin. as it certainly was at f'ulda 
(Skene, 43). 

Charlemagne was perhaps conscious^ acting under Celtic inffuence 
when in the council of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), on the 23rd of March 
789-790, he entreated the congregations of monks as well as those 
of the secular canons " not only to get together children of .slaves 
but also the sons of freemen, and take them mlo their societies," and 
directed that " scliooLs of reading boys should be estabhshed in every 
monastery and cathedral, where psalms, music {notas), arithmetic 
and grammar, and the writing of good editions of books should be 
taught ; not allowing the boys, however, to corrupt the gospels, 
psalters or mass books by reading or writing, but employing men of 
full age for that purpose." It must have been in pursuance of tliis 
design of turning tlie monasteries to account as schools, that the 
extant plan of the monastery of St Gall (see Abbey) was prepared. 
This plan shows an " inner "^school of the novices, and an “ outer " 
school for the young gentlemen. The novices' school is shown as a 
replica on a smaller scale of the monastery, complete in itself with 
chapel, dormitory, refectory and infirmaty. On the plan of it is 
written, " In this cloister the oblates are associated witli the jjostu- 
lants," i.e. the boys offered to God, set apart for the monastic life 
from infancy, were brought im with the ordinary novices of riper 
years seeking for admission. 'This school was at the east end of the 
church, next to the infirmary of the monks. But the other school, 
the public .school, stood on the north side of the church, as far as 
possible from the monks' quarters, which, at St Gall, as elsewhere 
when topography permitted, were on the south. Tlus school was 
dose to the guest nail for gentlemen, near the public entrance to 
the church from the street. It shows provision for about 150 
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boarders. The plan is credited to Charlema^e's son-in-law, Egin- 
hard. But it is known not to have been earned out in its entirety ; 
and whether any * outer school was ever actually erected or 
carried on we do not know. But, il in Charlemagne's time the 
monasteries in general admitted lay or clerical boys even in a separate 
outer school, it is certain that the next generation saw them excluded 
again. A council at Aachen on the 9th ol July 817 (Baluzc, Capit. 

1. 581), attended by ablxits and a large number of monks, decreed 
"No .school .shall be kept in a mona.stery except for oblates." That 
this was considered as binding, or at least was followed, in England, 
is clear from the decrees of this council being included with the 
rules of Benedict, Dunstan and Ethel wold in the great Saxon 
monastic collection now in the British Museum (Cott. Tib. A, 111.). 
In England, at all events from tins time, we always hud jmblic 
schools taught not by the monks, but by the .secular clergy. 

I'he notion that schools were monastic and monasteries schools 
IS partly due to a verbal confusion, ecclesiastical and monastic 
having been ignorantly treated as convertible terms. Education 
and .schools were the jirovince of the church, they were .subject to j 
the canon law, and every one connected with them ,was reckonetl as I 
a clerk with the privilege of clergy. The secidar courts could take ! 
no cognizance oi pleas concerning the conduct oi schools or school- ! 
masters, as w'as emphatically reaffirmed in the Gloucester Sclioiil ! 
Case m 1410, any more than they could as to cliurclics or the conduct > 
of rectors and vicars. Just as they could entertain suits about the ! 
jiatronage of livings, so they could about the apj)ointmcnt of school- ' 
masters, patronage being regarded as property, and a temporal not « 
a spiritual nglit, as was .settled in a case against the Ablxit of Battle ' 
m 1343. Both these eases have unfortunately been misrepresented j 
as establishing that the common law of England not only " allowed 1 
all to be t aught but also coiitrollefl the administration ol educational I 
foundations " (J. E (L de Montmorency, State J nterrention in ' 
English Education, 1902, p. lO). In truth, that w-as solely the 
business ol the clergy, and especially ol the bishops fus the; ecclesi- 
astical judges of first instance, with ajijical to the court of Quiterbury 
and thence to the sujireme court of the jwpc at Rome. There is a 
decree of Pope Eugenius II. m a synod held in 82(1 (Dec. jnima pars. 
Dist. .xxxvii c. 12); "From certain places comjilaint is made 
to us that neither are miusters found nor care taken for u school of 
letters (i.f'. grammar school), wherefore let all care aiul diligence be 
taken by all bishops and their .subjects, and in other places wdicrc 
necessary, that masters and teachers should be established to teach 
contmucdly grammar schools {i-tuc/ia litterarum) and the principles 
of the liberal arts, as in them chielly are the divine commands set 
forth and declared." Tills canon only crystallized into statuti: wdiai 
had for two centuries at least been the customary law' of the church, 
that schools sliould be kept in every cathedral city, as we have seen 
they were at Canterbury, Dunwich and York. 

After ^'^ork the next place in England in wliich we have actual 
evidence of a school is at Winchester, to W'hicli intellectual sujierionty 
seems to have passed with the political .suzerainty. In the history 
of education m the oth century the name of Alfred takes the place 
of Alcuin in the 8th. Of Alfred's own education we have no real 
knowledge, as the tales of the so-called As.ser are mere fairy stories 
(" The Real Alfred," The Times, London, 17 March 1898). But 
Asser’s account of the education of .Alfred's children may lie ac- 
cepted as ajijilymg to Winchester, and as at all events evidence 
that there was a public school there m the days when " Asser " 
wrote, about a hundred years after Alfred's death. Edward the 
eldest son and Ailfthryth the eldest daughter were bred in the 
king's court, " nor among their other pursuits ajipertaining to this 
life were they suffered to pass their time idly and unprofitably 
without liberal learning. For they carefully learn the Psalms and 
Saxon I looks, especially Saxon poems, and are continually in the 
habit of making use of books. But " Etheiward the youngest, 
by the divine counsels and the admirable jirudence of the king, was 
sent to the Grammar School {ludis litterariae disciptinae), w here with 
the children of almo.st all the nobility of the country, and many 
also who were not noble, he pro.spcred under the diligent care of 
his masters. Books in both languages, namely Latin and Saxon, 
were diligently read in the school. They also learned to write, so 
that before they were of an age to practise manly arts, namely 
hunting and such jmrsuits as befit gentlemen (nobilibus), they 
became studious and clever in the liberal arts.” This passage so 
entirely coincides with the description of York school given by 
Alcuin in its evidence that the ^ammar school was frequented by 
laymen as well as clerics, and it is so improbable that " Asser * 
borrowed from Alcuin, that we may take it to be the normal thing 
that young iinglishmen of good birth were brought up in the public 
grammar schools then as now. 

Anglo-Saxon schools were not confined to bishops^ sees. Apart 
from Malmesbury, the story of which has been so obscured by 
monastic writers as to make it impossible to ascertain whether 
it had a public school or not, there were public schools in all 
the principal centres of population, generally marked by being 
also the sites of collegiate churches. At least, wherever Ethel- 
fleda, the Lady of the Mercians, and her brother, Edward the 


I Elder, are recorded as building “ burhs ** through the Midlands 
to consolidate their conquests from the Danes, there we find 
also collegiate churches of pre-Conque.st origin and early grammar 
schools : e.g. at Stafford and Derby, Huntingdon, Bedford and 
Leicester, at Bridgenorth, Tnmworth and Warwick. 

It is perhaps only at the last place that the tlin^t evidence of 
the continuance of the school from pre-Conquest to post-Con 
quest times is preserved. Theie, in 1123 (Leach, Hist. Warwick 
School, 1908), the carl of Warwick, liaving granted to the canons 
of St Miiry’.s collegiate church in the town “ the school of the 
church, that the service of God in the same may be impioved 
by the attendance of scholars,” the older I'hurch of All Saints 
in the castle appealed to the crown, and Henr}’ 1. is.sued a writ 
to “ command that the church of All Saint.s have all its customs 
and ordeals ... as fully as it used to ha\'e them in the time 
of King Edward and my father and brother and the school 
(scolas) in like manner.” In the result the two eollegiate churches 
were united, the canons of All Saints being transferred to St 
Maiy^’s .and " the school of Warw'ick ” confirmed to the united 
church, sn hieh was to enjoy the same liberties as London, Lincoln, 
Salisbury and York churches, i.e. be like a cathedral church of 
secular canons. That this included the maintenance of a 
school is clear from a reply to one of a numlxT ni (|ucstions as 
to their liberties and customs put by the Warwick chapter to 
the dean and chapter of Salisbuiy^ in 1155, viz. “ the .scholars 
to their own master stand and fall,” i.e. the master not the 
chapter was to look after the boys. 

Even the Danes became founders of churches and schools, 
'thus Herman, the historian of Bur}', writing in 1098 (Mem. 
Bury Si E(hnuttdi>, Rolls scr. i. 4b), and speaking of Canute 
little more than a generation after his death, recalls his charities, 
how “ when he came to a minster or fortified town, he handed 
ovei, to be taught at his own expense, for the clerical or the 
monastic order, not anycliance boy of good birth, but the more 
I select of the poor.” Abbot Ranqison, >vTiting about a century 
! Ifiter, c. 1180 (ibid, 126), credits Canute with “ instituting public 
I schools (pubheas scola .^ ; the earliest use probably of the term 
j public school in any English writer) in the cities and towns, 
I and, establishing masters at the state expense, sent to them 
boys of good promise to be taught grammar, including even 
; treed sons of slaves.” Canute is praised because he turned out 
the canons from Bury to put in monk.s. But the school, though 
I It thus fell under the sway of the abbot, continued in the town, 

I outside the precinct of the abbc}^, and was served by secular 
masters. So when Earl, afterwards King, Harold founded the 
college of Holy Cross at Waltham, the chief officer next the 
dean was the schoolmaster, Master Athelard, imported from 
Lii^ge, whose “ les.sons in grammar and verses and composition 
did not prevent equal knowledge of singing and divine service. 
The boys knew the psalter by heart, and entered the choir in 
procession from school, and on leaving choir returned to school 
with all the gravity of the regular canons ” who in 1177 sup- 
planted the seculars. The secular canon, one of the expelled, 
who wrote the history about 1180, was himself the pupil of 
Master Peter, son of Athelard ; for secular canons married and 
luid children. 

In the hah century wliich followed the Conquest, the cathedral 
and many of the collegiate churches were reconstituted and en- 
larged, the normal number of seven canons being increased, and 
reaching in some cases as many as fifty. In this reconstitution 
schools were not forgotten. The statutes called " The Institution 
of St Osmund," said to liave been made at the foundation of Salis- 
bury Cathedral in 1091, are in almost identically the same words as 
the statutes of Lincoln, York and Wells, and they established, 
instead of two principal persons, provost or dean and schoolmaster, 
four, viz. dean, .singer {cantor), sclioolma.ster or chancellor {can- 
cellarius) and treasurer. Of these, " the cantor ought to rule tlie 
choir as to singing; the treasurer in keeping the ornaments, the 
chancellor in teaching school {scolis regendts) , correcting the books ; 
the archt^ola OEght to hear the ^pwons and determine, carry the 
church seal, and compose letters and deeds, note the readers on the 
table as the cantor does the singers." The York statutes codified 
in 1307 expressly state that the chancellor was " anciently called the 
schoolmaster " {magister scolarum, a variant of which was scolasticus). 
At St Paul's a series of documents relating to the chancellor are 
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cndomcU " of the .schoolmaster, now the cliancellor." When he 
dropped the title ot scjioolmastei , the cluincellor ceased, liiniself to 
teach any school except the th<*olo/,ncaI school, in wliich he con- 
tinued t(» lecture until tile Hedormation, hut he always remained the 
educational oificer of the chapter. rhuH at York in ij^oy he was 
bound to he a master in theology, i.e. D.l-),, and " to him belongs the 
collation to grammar schools ; hut Uie school of York, he ought to 
give to a regent in arts " (/ r an M.A. who has not taken his degree 
more than two years) " to iiold for three years, and not longer, 
except by grace for four years.** The grammar schools outside 
York to which ho was to appoint wore probably those in York 
diocese, outside .special Iilierlies, such a.s beverley (itself a collegiate 
chiirchj, but excejil for [in appointment by the chapter, when tin* 
chancellorship vvas vacant, to Doncast'T grammar school in 1351 
(A. F. Leac/i. harly Yovhs. Schools, i. 22), we do not know what 
they were. At Liiictiln “ no one can teach in tlie city of Lincoln 
without Ills (the chancellor's) licence and all the schools in Lmcohi- 
shire In- confers at his own jileasure " (Vict. County Htst. : Lines, ii.). 

In Loiuion the chancellor was called schoolmaster until 1205. 
Tlie original writ is still extant {Mnn. St PauV.K, A. ii 25), in which, 
in 1138, Henry of Hlois, bishop of Wincliester, acting as bishop oi 
London, holding' the see tn cummendam < luring a vacimcy, enforced 
the exclusive privilege of Henry the Schoolmaster {scolarum maf'isiro) 
of St Paul's, ordering the dean and archdeacon " to i^xcommunicatc 
thos» who without a licence from .schoolmaster Henry presume to 
leach in the city of 1-ondon, except those tc.iclimg the schools of 
St Mary le bov.' and St Martin’s le (Jrand." St Martin’s le (irand 
was itself a collegiate church with a dean and cli.apter and the duty 
and right of keeping a grammar school, and St Mary le Bow was a 

peculiar *’ of the iirchbisliop of Canterbury and extra diocesan to 
Loudon. 

Precisely similar provisions prevailed at the great collegiate 
ohurcJies like Beveiley jind Kipon in Yorkshire, and Southwell in 
jNottirigliamshire (A. F. Leach, J\/cw. of Southwell Af iw.s/to , xli 11. 13. 
ins), all pre-Conquest churches and secondary cathedrals to tlu* vast 
dUKU'.se of York. At the former, where wo hear (Htst. Ch. of York, 
Rolls ser., i. 281) a curious tale about the schoolmaster (scolasticus) , 

< ■ 1100, ialhiig ill love with a giil he .saw jn church, the schoolmaster 
also became chancellor. In 130 ^ 130(1 we find a series of reported 
cases in which he enforced by excommunication the monopoly of 
tho grammar schoolmaster he appointed against unlicensed rivals 
teaching in tlu; chaiitcr hiHuty (A. F. Leach, Beverley Chap. Aa 
Book,\. 42, dS, 55, J02, 108, 114). Similarly th<i collegiate churcJjes 
in the castle.s of Pontefract and Hastings (Vict. County Htst . 
Sussex, ii.) had their grammar schoolmasters about iioo. Th< y 
were spnvid all over the kingdom. 

The grammar school was a public .school oj>cn to every one. 
It lias been indeed repeatedly asserted tluit the cathedral schools 
were cliorislers’ schools and taught nothing but the psalter 
and a little elementary Latin grammar, d'he assertion is founded 
on a complete misunderstanding. It is a question whether there 
were any choristers in the 12th century or whether they are 
not a later introduction, the canons and their vicars choral or 
choir deputies at first doing the singing tliemselvcs. C'horisters 
at JSalisbury are not mentioned in the Institution of St Osmund, 
and they first ap^ar in the 1220 edition of that document. At 
Lincoln we first find choristers mentioned in a .sta.tute of 1236, 
“ I'o the Precentor belongs the instruction and discipline of the 
boys and their admission and ordering in choir. ’ At York tlie 
1307 edition of the statutes says “ the collection {i.r. appoint- 
metit of masters) to song schools belongs to the .singer,” now 
called precentor, ” and cases affecting them ought 10 lie heard 
and decided by him, though execution belongs to the chapter ” 
(Leach, Early Yorks. Schools, i. 12). At St Paul’s there was 
no precentor till the i3lh century and there is no mention of 
choristers till 1263, though school-boys {purr/ scolarum) appear 
as witnessing a deed between 1142 and 1148 and receiving 4d. 
for cherries for doing so. Jt must be remembered also how very 
small the number of choristers was and how incap^ible of con- 
stituting a school. At St Paul’s they were only eight until the 
15th centur>q at York only seven in the i.ilh. So far from the 
grammar school being a school solely or even chiefly for choristers, 
there are several cases in which ctmtests aro.se whether they hud 
any right of admission to the grammar school. Thus the 14th 
century register of the almoner or iilmsgiver of St Paul’s, wdio 
about 1180 was mven a house for the poorj in which later the 
churistors wore CKiarded, records that the grammar school- 
master claimed five shillings a year for leaching them grammar. 
At Beverley in 1312 a contest between the grammar school- 
master and the song schoolihaster took place as to whether 
the grammar schoolmaster was bound to admit all choristers i 


I free, or only the original number of seven. It was held after 
I evidence as to old custom that all must be admitted free. But 
I there could have Ijeen no doubt if the grammar school had 
, been for their sole or chief benefit. A contest at Warwick 
I between the grammar schoolmaster and the music school- 
I master, about 1215 (or 1315), owing to the latter intruding 
I on the domain of the former, was settled by the chapter on the 
basis that the latter was to teach no grammar, but only ” those 
leming their letters, the psalter, music and song ” (A. h\ Leach, 
Htst. Warwick School, 62-66). E\'ery where from the 13th 

centuTA' onwards the song or choristers’ school was of the nature 
j of an clemeiiRiry school, like that attended by C'hauccr’s “ litel 
clergcon " in the Prioress’ Tale, in which the boy “ sat in the 
.scole at his piA^mer ” but could not construe the Alma l<e~ 
demptons because “ 1 lerne .song, I can {i.e. know) but smal 
gnimmere.” Even in quite small places, as at Northallerton, 
\ ork.shire, the distinction between the grammar .school and the 
.song .school was at first strictly drawn, but tended to disapp<;ur 
in the dearth of M.A.s after the Black Death (Karlv Yorks. 
Schools, ii. 60-62). In the larger places the di.stinclion w'as 
sijictly maintained until the Reformation, when the song schools 
disappeared, except in the cathedrals and the lew collegiate 
chiirehes, including \\ inchester and Eton, which siK\-ivc<] it, and 
at Newark and Coventry". 

The cathedral and collegiate cliurch grammar schtjols tindei 
the control of the secular clergy in the person of the clianceJIor 
ol the church furnished the chid, and perhaps in the J2th 
century the sole, supply of schools. Iherc is, however, some 
excuse for the notion that monasteries kept them, in the fact 
that in Englantl, differing Irom the rest ul the world, the cathedral 
I churches had, in many oi the chief places, notably Canterbur\ , 

I Winchester and Worcester, during the m()na.stic oiitbiinst c(>n- 
ncctcd with the names of Ethel wold bi.shop of W^iiichester and 
Dunstan ot Canterbur>’, been taken liom the .secular clerg) , 
and monk.s placed in their room. ]n th(\se places there was no 
chancellor. But so essentially w'as education regarded as the 
business, not of monk.s, but ol the secular clergy, that (A tn in 
lhes(“ places the gnimmar schools were not placed undei the 
monks but remained under the immediate care oJ the bishop, 
cither personally or through his arclideacon, a secular. 'Jhu.s 
we find at Winchester about 1154 Master Jordan h’anto.sme aiul 
John Joichel (Jekyll). “clerks of the bishop of Winchester,” 
carrying an appeal from the liishop about the right to teach 
the school at Winchester first to the (hurt of Arches and then 
to the j)ope, and as late as 14818 Bi.shup William Wauilitu- 
appointing a master to the grammar school “ called in the 
vulgar tongue, the High School ” (A. E. Leach, Hisl. Win. Coll). 
This school was in Symonds Street outside the monastic precinct. 
So at Canterbury the grammar .schoolma.ster appears among 
lay witnesses in 1259 ; his right to excommunicate uin one 
as.saulting his scholars or carrying on a rival school was allowed 
on appeal to the Court of Arches, on production of a confirma- 
tion by the archbishop of the right a.s already ancient in 1292, 
and appointments by tlie archbishops of the master in 1306, 
131 L 1375 and 1443 are preserved {The Times, Sept. 1897). 
Here also tlie school wa.s outside the monastic precinct, by the 
parish church of St Alphege in the town {Guardian, 12 and 
19 Jan. 1898). Similar evidence is forthcoming at Wkircester, 
Norwich, Carlisle and elsewhere. 

At the end of the nth and beginning of the 12th century 
a renewed movement began for the further extrusion of the 
secular clergy, on the ground of their wdeked lives, the wicked- 
ness being that they insisted on the liberty to marry, and for 
the conversion of collegiate churches into monasteries of the 
new orders, first of Cluiiiac monks, then of Augii.stinian, Black 
or regular canons, who eschewed matrimony. 'Ihus Dunwich 
School passed under the rule of Eye Priory (Cluniacs) betw^een 
1076 and 1083 ; and Thetford School to Thetford Priory 
((Cluniacs) in 1094, though it was released again to the secular 
dean of Thetford in 1114. Similarly the government of Glouce- 
ster School was handed over to Llanthony Abbey (Augus- 
tinians) in 1137 ; Reading School was given to the newly -founded 
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Reading Abbey (Cluniacs) in 113Q; Dunstable School to Dim- 
stable Priory in 1130; Derby School to Darley Prior>' (Augus- 
tinian) about 1150. Bedford collegiate church was converted 
into a priory and moved to Newnham, and its right to the school 
acknowledged by the archdeacon of Bedford in 1155. A similar 
acknowledgment is found at Christ Church, Hants, in ii6i ; 
while Bristol School was taken from the Kalcnders Gild and 
handed to Keynshara Abbey in 1171 ; and Arundel School to 
Arundel Priory at some date unknown (see articles on “ Schools " 
in Victoria County history for the several counties in which 
these places occur). But these transfers did not make the 
scho^ds monastic in the sense! that the schools were kepi in the 
monasteries or tiuight, much less frequented, bv monks. The 
scho(ds remained secular, outside* the monastic precincts, 
irequented by lay boys and secular clerks, and taught by secular 
clerks, sometimes in holy orders — and at that Lime even sub- 
deactuis were reckoned as holy orders -but more often only in 
minor orders, and not seldom married men. Thus in 1420 the 
Patent Rolls show us one R.alph Strode, master oi the scholars 
of the lity of Winchester, bringing an action with Dioiiysia his 
wife. All that was transferred to the monks was the; right of 
appointing the schoolmaster and the power and duty of pro- 
ic'etmg the authorized schoolmaster’s monopoly. At Bury 
St Kdmund.s indeed the extrusion ol seculars had gone so far 
that even the archdeaconry ol Bury was vested in the monastery 
and exercised by the sacrist of it, subject to appeal to the abbot 
(Vict. County hist.: Suffolk Sellouts^ ii.). The sulistitution of 
regulars for seculars ceased in the latter jiarl of the 12th century, 
owing chiefly to the secular clergy at length, under papa) pressure, 
accepting the rule of celibacy, and to the growth ol universities. 

The universities were developed out of the cathedral and 
coll(‘giate church schools. In the days of Alcuin, as we saw, 
tlie one schoolmaster taught all subjects from the elements of 
grammar to theology and philosophy. In Italy the faculties 
ol law and medicine had early in the 12th century developed 
.schools of their own. In France theology similarly segregated 
itself, and, owing to the fortunate independence which the 
(‘oll(‘giate church ol St Gcnevi(ive enjoyed from the jurisdiction 
ol tlic scoliisticiis or chancellor of Notre Dame, much as in London 
the master of St Martin’s Ic Grand did from that ol the chancellor 
of St Paul’s, rival schools of theology became possible, and the 
university ol I’ari.s, essentially a theological university, was 
born. 'I’he first university teacliing in England came, not from 
k'rance, but Italy, and was not in theology but law, iind at 
Oxford the two collegiate churches of St Prideswide and St 
George’s in the castle occupied mucli the same relative position 
as Notre Dame and St Genevieve at Paris. It is rather in their 
development and rivalry, not in a purely imaginary colony 
from Paris, that the origin of Oxford University must be sought. 
J]ut the story of universities {q.v.) is told elsewhere. The im- 
portant thing for the schools was that the university movement 
made the cathedral schoolmasters devote themselves to theology 
and to grown-up studcnt.s, to the exclusion of grammar and 
arts, and left the grammar school entirely for boys and youths 
to be instructed in classical literature, rhetoric and the elements 
of logic, preparatory for the university. Moreover, the move- 
ment for university colleges perhaps caused a new crop of 
collegiate churches to spring up, of which grammar schools 
formed an integral and important part. In tlie (juinquennium 
1260 to 1265, the collegiate church of Howden was founded 
on the Yorkshire estates of the bishop and priory of Durham 
at one end of tlie kii^dom, and that of Gl^ney in Cornwall 
on the estate of the bishop of Exeter at the other. I'hcsc were 
ordinary colleges of secular canons with grammar schools at- 
tached, and the schools outlived the colleges at the Reformation. 
They were contemporary with the first university coDeges. 
The college of St Nicholas, with 20 university students, was 
founded by Bishop (hies Bridport of Salisbur>’ at Salisbuty 
in 1261, Merton (College by Walter of Merton at Malden in 
Surrey in 1265, and St Edmund’s College at Salisbury by Bishop 
Wyly in 1270, and Merton College was moved to Oxford in 1275. 
The difference between these collides and the ordinary collegiate 


churches was simply that the former were ad orandum et studen- 
dum, the latter ad studendum et orandum. So closely did Merton 
College follow the ordinary collegiate church model, that its 
chapel was an impropriated parish church and it contained 
the usual appendage ol a grammar scIk^oI, though it was limited 
to 13 boys, who were to be ol the founder’s km. The master 
who taught them was called the “ master of glomery," an odd 
corruption found also at Salisbury, (.'ambridge and Orleans. 
A similar grammar .school wa.s ioimd at Queen's College in 1340, 
but this from lack of endowment was never dei'cloped according 
to its founder’s inlention.s. dliese two colleges formed a starting 
point lor yet another new development, when William ol Wyke- 
hani, in founding New College on a scale more than twice as 
large as Merton, separated the grammar students from the 
thcolugieal and legal students, imd placed the former as the 
main objict ol a sejiarale, though connected and more or less 
subordinate college, at Winchester in 13S2. Though Winchester 
was the first boys’ school-college, Oxlord itself had been ap- 
parently the first place in medieval England at which grammar 
schools were maintained as st*purate entities, not attached to 
rathedrais or ('ollege.s, and praetieallj* as private adventure 
schools. Ihe university apparently placed no limit on their 
number and rivalry, though retaining control and supervision 
over their ellitiency, through two giammar school surveyors 
elected by convocation. 

In the first quarter of llu i.ills c(‘ntiir5' even the monasteries 
contributed to the spread ol education by almonry schools, wliicli 
w<irc now built as quasi-separate institutions by, or just outside, 
their outer gat* s, under tlie luaiiugeinent of the almoner or almsgivei 
of the house. The almonry boys were apparently inlrodma'd a.s 
choristers to sing in the Lady chapels, which had become ulinosi 
accessary appendages to meat churches. At Canterbury a staff of 
SIX secular priests with clerk.s and scholars was e.stabh.she(l in the 
Lady chapel to sing foi the soul of Edward 1 in ijro- I’he scholars 
were admith'd at ten years old and miglit stay to twenty-live, but 
were expecteil to bt' ordained siib-tlenc.ons and rt'tire at tw(‘nty 
They wore lodged in a separate hall (.du/a Putrontm) , but waited on 
the sick- and infirm monks v\'ho hved in tht* infirmary. At first llu'y 
were taught wholly in the city or archbishop's grammar scJiool 
Hut by 13'»2 they had a scji. irate grammar master, probably only as 
a house master, as the one mentioned in that year found Kingston 
school u better jiost, to winch he had gone off wilJiout notice. 'I'Jie 
master was ahvays a secular, and m 1431 was a married man. There 
IS no evid*‘nce as to how many boys there were. At Westminster 
lioys first appear in the almonry in 1354, and they first had a inastei 
in 13^7, who from 1387 onwards, but not before, is calleii school- 
ma.sUT. TJie boys numbered thirteen m 1373, Iwi'nty-cight in 1385, 
twenty-two in 1 387. The normal nu m 1 >er seems to have been X\\ enty - 
lour (A. F. Leach in Journal of Jidiuaiion^ jan. 1903). This almonry 
school for cliarity Ixiys is the only school, other than the novices' 
•school, W'hich existed at Weslmmsler Abbey before, on its con- 
version into a cathedral by Henry VITI., tJie present school with 
forty scholajs and unbmited town boys was established on the 
moclel of the old cathedral grammar schools. .M Durham the 
almonry school first occurs in 1352 : their master is first called 
schoolmaster in 1302 {Ibid, Oct. 19C'3). At the dissolution there 
were lliirty boys, who wailed on the monks in the infirmary, prayed 
all night round dead monks, .sang in the 1-ady chapel, W'cn; fed on 
the broken meats from the. novdees' table and lodged in a hosjiital 
or infirmary fipfio.site bul outside the great gale of the rtionastery. 
At Reading almonry boys first appear in 134O, and were ten in 
number They seem to have attended the town griinmuir sidiool. 
At St Albans statutes were made for apparently thirteen almonry 
boys in 1399, who lodged by the great gate but attended the grammar 
.school in the town. At Covtmtry there were fourteen boys m the 
almonry .scluKil, and the town quarrelled with the prior in 1439 for 
trying to interfere with the town grammar school ior the benefit ol 
the almonry school. The Carthusian monastery at Coventry had 
twelve boys in its almonry. At St Mary's Abbey, York, the almonry 
had fifty boys who attended St Peter s, i.e. the city and cathedral 
grammar school (Early Yorks. Schools, i.). 

Taken altogether these almonry schools provided for the education 
of, or gave exhibitions to, a large number of boys, probably not 
less than 1000 in all. But they were not “ monastic " ; the boys 
themselves were not novicc.s or ohlates, and were looked after and 
taught by seculars. Various efiorls were made in the 14th century 
and onwards to make the monks themselves luamed. By papal 
statute in 1337 the Benedictine nwnastcries were each to send 5 % 
of their number to tlie univcrsil^. Though Gloucester College 
had been established at Oxford in 1283 (reorganized in 129%) to 
receive them, not J % of the monks went there, for there is reason 
to think it never had more than sixty, and in 1537 had only thirty- 
two students {Vict. Co, hist.: Gloucester, ii. 342). Also the monasteries 
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were ordered to provide a graniniur master wiio niigiit be, and in 
fact nearly always was, to teach the young monks and novices. 
Yet in 1387 the Winchester cathedral monks were Jound by William | 
of Wykeham to be “ wholly ignorant 0/ grammar and to make the 
lessons in church unintelligible by wild false quantities. In the 
visitations ol Norwich monasiencs in the late 15th century (Dr 
Jcssfjpp, Camd. Soc. 1892) iiardly one had its grammar master as 
it ougJit to have had. In 149.5 Osney Abbey nrovidcd for the monks 
a grammar master who wa.s a secular (Boasc, Oxford, Historic Towns) \ 
At Canterbury itself Archbisliop Warham in 1511 found the monks 
totally ignorant of the meaning of the mass and of the lessons which 
they read, and orikred them to have a grammar master to teach the 
young monks In 1531 Bishop Longland of Lincoln issued injunc- 
tions to lV 1 e.s.sendnn JYiory in Engllsli *' for that ye be ignorant and 
have small understanding of Latin. ” At the Di.ssolution a grammar 
master wa.s teacliing the monks at Winchester grammar, but he was 
not a monk but ex-socond-mastcr of Wincliester College (Hist. 
Wim heater Coll. 2O), and other Wykehamists were to be found 
teaefung grammar at the London Charterhouse anrl Netley Abbey, 
Hanks. It IS clear that the monks were by no means a learned 
iKidy. 

1 1 IS chiefly from the London and Oxford schools tliat we learn w hal 
grammar schools actually taught in the 12th to the i^tli centuries. 
The local classicus is Kitzstephen’s Description of J-ondon (Mat. 
Hist. Becket, Rolls series, 111. 4), as it was in the youtli of Thomas 
a Becket when about 1127 he attended St Paul’s school, " the 
city school," licforc going to l*aris university. PiLzstephen describes 
the contests of the scholars from d and tlie other two schools on 
saints* days, w’hen the elders contended in logic and rhetoric, 
and the boys " vie witli each other in verses, or in the princi])les 
of the art of grammar or the rules of preterites and supines, others 
in epigrams, rhymes and metres " ; wrule on Shrove Tue.sday, alter 
a cock-fight in the morning, they had a great game ol (foot ?) ball 
in Smithficld. Alxmt a century later, 12O7, Oxford University 
statutes show us that B.A.s had to read for their degree Pnscian On 
Constructions twice, and Donatns's Harharismus once ; books which 
imply an advanced knowledge of Latin syntax. The Oxford 
grammar school statutes, not (lated but of tlie 13th century, provide 
for grammar masters lieing examined in verse-making and prose 
composition and knowledge* of Latin authors before Ixung licensed 
to teach. The only authors actually mentioned, and that for the 
soke of being forbidden as improper, are Ovid’s Art of Love and 
PamphiluK who wrote f)c Amove. Every fortnight the masters were 
to set a copy of verses and letters to 'write, which the boys were 
to do the next holiday, and show up on the following whole school- 
day. Special attention was to be paid to the smaller boys in hearing 
and examining them on their rules as to parts of .speech and accidence, 
ft was particularly ordered that they were to observe the rule in 
Latin and Roman (Bomanis), i.e. translations were to be done not 
into English but Romance, t.e. French. For after the Conquest 
French was the vernacular language of the upper classes, and whik* 
the pre-Conquest school glo.s.sary of .Elfric translated Latin into 
English, the iiost-Conquest glossaries, such as Neckam of St Albans 
.school, give the tran.slation in French. Though by the 13th century 
English was supplanting French, the schools as usual lagged behind, 
and the fiction was kept up that FYench wa.s still the vernacular of 
England till after the victories of Edw’ard III. John of Trevisa, 
translating the Polvchronicoti of Iligdeii, who, writing in 1327, 
commented on the corruption of Englisli due to the strange custom 
of lx)ys in school lieing compelled to construe in French, tells us 
that this custom of construing into French " was changed after the 
first murrain (the Black Death of 1349) by John Cornwal, a ' mayster 
of gramere,’ " followed by Richard Pcncrych, so tliat " now, a.d. 
1385, in al the gramer scoles of Engclond children leaveth Frensch 
and construeth and lurneth an Englysch," the advantage of which 
was that they learnt Latin quicker, but the disadvantage was that 
they knew ‘^no more French than their left heel," Master John 
Cornwall was an Oxford grammar .schoolmaster, being paid lod. 
in 1347 for " salary " of his school for the six founder’s-kin boys at 
Merton ; and I*encrych was not, as supposed by Mr de Montmorency 
(State Intervention, 22) through a strange misunderstanding, a school- 
master at P^nkridge m Staflordshire (though he no doubt took his 
name from that place), but was another Oxford man, living in 1367 
in a hall by Merton, aftenvards called Pencrych Hall. Though this 
very rational innovation thus began in Oxford, yet a new edition 
of the Oxford Grammar Scluxil Statutes in the late 14th or early 
15th century provided that the masters should in construing tcacii 
the meaning of words by turns in English and French, " lest the 
French tongue should be utterly lost," a*? il came to be. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain what books were actually 
read in EngUidi schools before the i6th century. Whether the 
Christian poets such as Sedulius and J uveucus, the staple of Alcuin 
and recommended by Colet for St Paul’s in 1518, were much read 
in the intermediate times, is doubtful. Vincent of Beauvais, who 
wrote about 1245 '* on the education of noblemen ’’ for the queen of 
France, quotes Horace, 0\id, Apuleius and Valerius Maximus, but 
would like to substitute the Christians for the classics. But he was 
a Dominican friar. It is certain that classical authors were not 
expelled. In I3|i6 Bishop Grandi.son of Exeter abused the school- 
masters of his diocexe for taking the boys, as soon as they could 


read the Lord’s l^ayer, the creed or matins and the hours of the 
Virgin, and before they could construe or parse them,” to " othei 
school books and poets as if they were heathens instead ol 
Christians." Books of manners in verse were read in schools from 
the days of John de Garlandia, c. 1220, to the Quos decet in mensa 
of Sulpicius, a Roman schoolmaster of 1498, which was read m the 
lower forms of Winchester and Eton in 1535. The metrical grammai 
of Alexander of De villa Dei (Dol) w as almost as popular as Donatus. 
In rhetoric Cicero De oratore was the staple work. In dialectic or 
I logic successive manuals were founded on Bofetliius and Isidore of 
Seville. The 15th century saw a reaction against the logic, which, 
valuable as it wa.s, was begun much too early and was strongly 
reprobated by Wayneflete, who at Magdalen School insisted that his 
I " demyes," or scholars, should not go on to logic till jierfect in 
I grammar. The wide knowledge of the classics shown by Chaucer, 
who no doubt, hke Becket before him and Milton after him, went to 
St Paul's school, indicate.s what the average layman and cleric 
learn f in the average grammar school. 

A question has been raised as to who attended the grammar 
.schools. The answer appears to be, all classes. Theoretically, 

! sons of slaves and villeins were excluded. But it seems certain 
j that picked specimens even ol this class were admitted. The 
I bulk of early schools were then, as now*, in cities and boroughs, 
where all were free. A^.lfric’s Anglo-Saxon colloquies represent 
.sons of smith.s, huntsmen, cowherds, shepherds attending .school 
and learning J.atin. That villeins’ sons did go to school is 
clear from two instances alone. In 1312 Walter of Merton, 
fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a villein, was manumitted by 
the prior of Durham. In 1344 the manor rolls at Great Waltham, 
Essex, show a villein fined 3d. for sending his son to school without 
licence from the lady *of the manor Rev., July 1905). 

In 1391, after the Peasants’ Revolt, the Commons .sent up a bill 
to Richard II. “ that no neif ” (said to mean a female villein) 
“ or villein may henceforth send their children to school (a escoles ) 
for their advancement by clergy, and that for the maintenance 
and salvation of the honour of all the freemen of the realm. ’ 
The petition was rejected. In 1406 the statute of artisans, 
while putting numerous restrictions on their freedom, adds. 
“ provided always that every' man or woman of whatever estate 
or condition shall be free to send their son or daughter to learn 
grammar (lilterature) at any school in our kingdom. ” Henryk VI., 
in the statutes of Eton, bears witness to the admission of the un- 
free to schools by inserting a reactionary* prohibition against 
villeins (nativi) or illegitimate children being admitted scholars. 
Illegitimates were theoretically excluded from the priesthood, 
but the papal registers are crammed with indulgences to scholars 
who were illegitimate for admission to holy orders. As to the 
upper class, an erroneous inference that gentlemen’s sons were 
not sent to school has been drawn from the passage of Higden 
above quoted, because, after saying that children in grammar 
schools learnt no French now, he adds that neither did gentlemen 
teach their sons French. But the two classes are not mutually 
exclusive. Elder sons, who were going to be knights or squires, 
did not as a rule go to school, but the younger sons did. The 
vast majority of bishops, and the higher clergy, were the younger 
sons of noblemen and gentlemen, and had certainly been to school. 
It is made a reproach against Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln in 
his contest w*ith his chapter that he was not a gentleman. We 
find Giffard, archbishop of York, son of a great Gloucestershire 
magnate, sending three wards to Beverley grammar school 
in 1276, and another archbishop of York, William Melton, 
ex-privy seal and lord chancellor, sending two nephews to 
Newark school in 1338. The only known mention of the school of 
Taunton before the days of its wrongly-reputed founder. Bishop 
Fox, is preserved in an inquisition in 1310 to prove the age of 
a royal ward, Hugh, son and heir of Thomas de la Tour. John 
of Kent, 60 years old, knows Hugh’s age because he had a son 
at the school of Taunton with him seventeen years before {The 
Genealogist, iii. 21 1). This cannot have been an isolated instance. 
William of Wykeham would not have provided for ^‘10 sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen, special friends of the college,” being 
admitted as commensales or boarders with the scholars, nor have 
forbidden the scholars of Winchester and New College to quarrel 
as to whether their birth was noble or otherwise, nor would the 
earliest lists of scholars and commoners there contain the names 
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of sons of judges and masters in chancery and country gentlemen, 
like the Pophams of Dorset and the ffaringtons of Lancashire, if 
the gentle classes were not already in the habit of going to school. 
At Eton the number of noblemen and gentlemen commoners was 
doubled. The first or second headmaster and third provost of 
Eton, William Westbury, a Winchester ^d New College scholar, 
was almost certainly the son of the chief justice of that name. 
In 1464 Mr Thomas Bourchier, son of the earl of Essex and of Eu, 
nephew of the archbishop of Canterbury, was a commoner outside 
college at Winchester, and in 1479 the son of William Paston, 
the judge and Norfolk landowner, was writing verses at Eton 
in his letters home. In 1502 Sir J ohn Percy vale founded Maccles- 
field grammar school expressly for “ gentlemen’s and other good 
men’s sons thereabout.” 

Tuition fees were normally paid in grammar schools. In 1277 
tlie fee paid to the " master of glomery " at Oxford for five Merton 
lounder’s-kin boys was 2od., or 4d. a head a term ; in 1306 tlie 
*' bcoldgium ” of eight boys in the winter terra was 3s., of seven 
boys m the Lent term 2s. iid. and in the summer term 2s. 4d., a 
variation from 4(1. to 4^(1. and 5d. a tenn^ probably owing to vana- 
tion in the length of the term, and representing ^d. a week. In that 
year the dtea of the usher was Jd. a term, and m 1310 the usher was 
jiaid 4d. for three terms for eight boys, or ^d. a term. The usher 
must have been paid something by the master, as even in that age, 
wh(Mi the majonty of livings were under a year, a halfpenny 
could liardly have been a living wage for eight weeks. Perhaps tlie 
usher got a share of the levy of 2d. a head lor ofiermgs to the light 
of St Nicliolas, the school l^ys’ jiatroii saint. For at Worcester m 
I2yi the bishop was called in to settle a quarrel between the .school- 
master and the rector of St Nicholas church as to the right to the 
wax which guttered from St Nicholas* light, wliicli tlie boys main- 
tained. An undated Oxford statute of the 15th century fixes the 
upward limit of grammar school fees at 8d. a term {Hcg. Gtffard^ 
f. 341). The tariff settled by the bishop of Norwich for Ipswich 
grammar school in 1476-1477 was lod. for grammarians, 8d. for 
psaltcriaris, or those learning to read the psalter in Latin, and 6U. 
lor priracrians, or tho.se learning the pnmer or accidence {Vict Co. 
Hi -it., Suffolk, ii.). But the corporation rebelled against the fee of 
10(1. for grammarUns, and in 1482 cut it down to 8d. a term. This 
was certainly the normal fee. In the return of chantnes at their 
dissolution in 1548, the school at Newland is reported (I.«ach, English 
Schools at the Reformation, 78) to have been founded in 144O, to be 
“ hall-free, that is to .say, taking of scholars learning grammar 8d. 
the ({uarter, and of others leaxiiing to read 4d. a (quarter." 

At successive epochs there have been attempts to make 
education free {Journ. of Educ.^ June and July 1908). Hitherto 
after every attempt fees have crept back under some guise or 
other, as the endowments provided to ensure freedom were often 
inadequate to start with, and anyhow became inadequate by 
change in the value of money, while the inveterate habit of the 
rich in giving “ tips ” to secure special attention forced contribu- 
tions on others. The movement began under the Roman 
Empire, Pliny founding a practically free school at Como, while 
successive emperors from Vespasian onwards extended the area 
and pay of public schools at the state expense, both of rhetoric 
and grammar. There can be little doubt that the cathedral 
schools were intended to be free just as much as the church 
services. Yet it had become necessary by the Lateran ('oiincil in 
1179 for the canon law definitely to provide that, “ to prevent the 
poor who could not be helped by their parents’ means from being 
deprived of the opportunity of learning and advancement,” 
every cathedral church should provide a competent benefice for a 
master to teach the clerks of the church and poor scholars gratis : 
and that in other churches if any endowment had been assigned 
for the purpose it should be restored, while no fees were to be 
exacted for licences to teach. At the next Lateran council 
in 1215 this canon was recited and its non-observance in many 
places lamented. The canon was confirmed and extended from 
cathedrals to all churches of sufficient means, while the cathedrals 
were also directed to provide a theological lecturer. That the 
first canon was not everywhere a dead letter is proved by the 
grant about 1180 of Archbishop Roger to the chapter of York 
of £5 a year “ to the fee of your school,” charged on the synodals 
of three archdeaconries, confirmed by Archbishop Geoffrey 
(1191-1212), and arrears demanded in a violent letter by the 
chancellor to Archbishop Giffard in 1271 (A, F. Leach, Early 
Yorkshire Schools, c. 12-16). So at Bury St Edmunds in 1180 


Abbot Sampson, who had himself when a boy and a secular clerk 
been admitted to the grammar school free as a special personal 
favour, first made the grammar school free of fees for school-hire” 
by giving it a school house outside the abbey in the town, and 
a few years later endowed it with half of a living worth £5 a year, 
for which the master was to teach 40 boys free, relations of the 
monks being preferred. There were also many exhibition endow- 
ments, which made schools free or partially free for poor boys, 
such as the provision at St Cross Hospital, Winchester, founded 
in 1130, of free meals daily for twelve boys from the High School, 
Winchester ; and an endowment given to the Durham Abbey 
almoner about 1180 for board and lodging of three boys from 
Durham grammar school, while at St Nicholas’ Hospital, Ponte- 
fract, the custom was ancient in 1267 to provide 40 loaves a week 
“ except in vacations ” for the scholars of Pontefract school, which 
is mentioned about 1 100 as granted to the collegiate church in the 
castle there. It is significant that while the inquisition which 
established this custom was taken in French in 1267 it was 
confirmed in a mixture of Latin and English in 1464. In con- 
nexion with Stapledon Hall, now Exeter College, Oxford, 
Bishop Stapledon about 1327 provided for twelve scholars of 
Exeter Cathedral grammar school being boarded and clothed 
gratis in St John’s Hospital by one of the gates of the city. In 
1441 St Anthony’s school was established in St Anthony’s 
Hospital, London. Later, as in the famous case of Banbury 
Hospital, under Stanbridge in 1501, hospitals were bodily con- 
verted into schools, a precedent frequently followed since. Henry 
VI., in 1441, under the guidance of C'hicheley and Wayneflete, 
copied Winchester down to the minutest particulars, and the 
wording of its statutes, but with the important difference that 
its school was declared, what Winchester was not, a free grammar 
school open to all from all parts of England. Another class of 
school, which if not free at first generally became so, was that of 
the grammar schools established by joint stock effort of the 
numerous gilds, or trades unions, which studded the towns. 
As the London City gilds still keep chaplains, so nearly every 
gild maintained one or more priests to perform the gild masses, 
say grace at the gild feasts, and bury the gild brethren and sisters 
and pray for their souls. Some of the larger ones converted 
parish churches, as at Boston, into little less than cathedrals in 
size and splendour, with a staff of priests and singing clerks as 
large as tliat of the greatest collegiate churches. Some of these 
priests or clerks kept schools of grammar and of song. There are 
unfortunately no accounts of such gilds preserved earlier than 
the 15th or 1 6th centuries. But there can be no doubt that 
they kept schools much earlier than that. The grammar schools 
at Louth and Boston, which appear, the former in the 15th 
century and the latter in the 14th, in gild documents, occur in 
other documents in 1276 and 1329 respectively. The school of the 
gild of Wisbech in Cambridgeshire is similarly mentioned in 1446. 
At Stratford-on-Avon the school appears in the earliest extant 
gild accounts, in 1402, but existed more than a century earlier, 
when, in 1295, its master or ” rector ” was ordained a subdeacon 
side by side with the rector of the parish church, William Gren- 
field, a future archbishop of York. It was converted into a free 
school by endowments given by one of the gild priests in 1482, 
and has continued without intermission to the present day 
(Viet. Co. HtsL, Warwick, ii. 329). 

Probably the most numerous schools were those kept by 
chantry priests, endowed by single benefactors to pray for their 
souls, who sometimes by express terms of the foundation, more 
often perhaps to occupy their time or eke out not too substantial 
endowments, kept schools. These were sometimes free, more 
often at fir st not. But we know scarcely anything of these schools 
before the 14th century, the foundation deeds of those isolated 
institutions not having been preserved like those of colleges. 
Wc find, however, Oswestry endowed as a free school by David 
Holbeacl^ a lawyer, about 14^; Middleton, Lancashire, by 
Bishop Langley of Durham, in 14M ; Durham itself by the same 
in 1414 ; Sevenoaks by William Sennock (Sevenock), a London 
grocer, the schoolmaster of which was ”.by no means to be in 
holy orders,” in 1432 ; Newport, Shropshire, by Thomas Draper, 
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144a ; Newland, (;ioiicestershire, \ty Robert Gryndour osquire, 
1446 ; Alnwick, Northumberlxind, by WilJiam Alnwick, bishop 
of Lincoln, ; Ueritencl, now in Birmingham, 1448; 
Towcester by Archdeacon Sfwnne in 1449. There was somewhat 
of a stoppage of such foundations during the Wars of the Roses, 
but it was resumed with renewed vigour during the later years 
of Kdward IV., and under Henry VII., and continued to the 
di.s.solution of moTuusteries. Among colleges may be noticed 
Acaster College for three schools of grammar, song and scrivener 
craft, i.e. writing unil accounts, by ex-ctuincellor Bishop Stilling- 
fleet about 1472 : Rotherham College with three similar schools 
by cx-chan(Tlk»r Archbishop Rotherham, 1484 ; Ipswich by the 
chancellor Cardinal Wolsey, 1528 ; and among chantry schools, 
Hull, 1482 ; Long Melford, 1484 r Chipping Ciimden and Stow 
on the Wold, 1487 ; Stockport, by ex-Lord Mayor Sir Edmund 
Shaa, 1487 ; Macclesfield, by ex-I^rd Mayor Sir John Percival, 
1502 ; Cromer, by ex-I^rd Mayor Read, 1505 ; Week St Mary, 
by the cx-Lady Mayoress Percival, 1508 ; and so on. The re 
endowment of the old St Paul’s school, London, by Dean Colet 
in 1510-1512, with the property' he inlierited fnim Lord Mayor . 
Colet, and its transfer under papal, episcopal, capitular and royal | 
licence from the dean and chapter of St Paul’s to the Mercers* 
Company, and it.s conversion into a school free for 153 boys, 
created no small stir. Especially was this so, because it is the 
first instance in which the teaching of Greek is mentioned in 
school statutes, though only in the tentative form of a direction 
that the high master should be learned in I^tin “ and also in 
Greek yf siiyche may be gotten.” Though Cireek was probably 
taught at Eton and Winchester under William Herman, head- 
master of Eton (1485) and Winchester (1494), whose Vtdgaria, 
composed when headmaster, contains frequent references to 
Greek, and even to a Greek play seemingly j^epared by the boys, 
it did not become a regular school subject till the reign of Eliza- 
beth. School exercises in (ireek at Winchester under Edward VI. 
are pre.served, but Sir Thomas Pope says it had been dropped at 
Eton under Mary. There is no evidence of it at St Paul’s before 
Elizabeth’s reign. At the time of the meeting of the Ref or mation 
parliament in 1535 there were lietween 300 and 400 grammar 
schools in England, the majority of which were free schools, 
charging no fees for teaching. 

Free schools received a notable accession, tm the dissolution of 
monasteries, in the schools attached to all the cathedrals “ of the 
new foundation,” exiiept Winchester, by Henry VIII. in 1540, 
including Gloucester, Bristol, Peterborough, Chester and West- 
minster, which had not been cathe<irals before. On the other 
hand, the list of free schools and endowed schools was much re- 
ducccl by the doctrine which treated the endowments of schools 
under the control of monasteries not only through the lath 
century transfers but even by much later and known foundations 
as tnistecs, as included in the confiscation of the monastery itself. 
Coventry, St Albans, Eye, Reading, Bury St Edmunds, Abing- 
don, Faveraham are some out of many which suffered from this 
doctrine, and if they did not in fact cease, were for a time deprived 
of their endowments and only revived with new ones. Reading 
school was actually granted to its master, an Eton and King’s 
scholar. St Albans was restored by the munificence of its last 
and well-pensioned abbot ; Bury St Edmunds, like a good many 
more, by grant of Edward VI. ; Abingdon by a private donor ; 
Faversham by restoration of the trust-property on cause shown. 
But many, like Dunwich, perished irretrievably. 

Spite of the dissolution of monasteries, the creation of chantry 
schools and other grammar schools went on. In this very year, 
1540, John Harmon (who is generally known by his assumed 
name Vcysey or Voysey), bishop of Exeter, endowed Sutton 
Coldfield grammar school, and in 1 544 made its gild the governors. 
One of the latest of great schools, that of Berkhamsted, was 
found^ ^ John Incent, dean Of St PauPs, in 1541 ; while 
archbishop Holgate of York founded three free grammar schools, 
though without any chantry provision.s, at York, Malton and 
fiemsworth in 1 546. In 1 548 all the endowed schools in England , 
other than the cathedral schools, were threatened and the vast 
majority destroyed by the act for the dissolution of colleges and 


chantries. Only Winchester, Eton and Magdalen College School 
were exempted, and they owed their exemption to being regarded 
lis part of the universities with which (through New College, 
King’s and Magdalen) they were connect^ ; and even they luid 
been included in the similar act passed in 1546, which was, 
however, permissive and lasted for Henry Vlll.’s life only. 
The Chantries Act, while providing lor the alxilition of colleges, 
gilds and chantries, contained indeed provi.sion for the continu- 
ance by special order of all schools attached to tliem, which were 
grammar schools by foundation, and for their increase and en- 
largement out of the confiscated lands. Unfortunately there 
was neither time nor money to .spare for the purpose. A com- 
mission consisting of Sir Walter Mildmay, afterwards cluim‘ellor 
of Uie exchequer, and Robert Keylway, or Kelway, afterwards 
scrjeant-at-luw and authoi of Kelway's Reports, continued by 
warrant of the 20th of June 1548 “until further order” such 
I schools as were clearly shown to he grammar schools by founda- 
tion, at the net income specifically enjoyed by the schoolmasters 
at tile time. The “ further order,” which was to re-endow them 
with lands, never came. Only in a comparatively few places, 
where the inhabitants or powerful persons bestirred themselves 
to beg, or more often to buy, chantry lands from the Crown, 
were the schools restored and re-endowcd. I’he few that weri' 
restored, and even by an irony of fate some of tliose which were 
deprived of their lands by Edward VI. but managecl to struggle 
on, got the name of Free Grammar Schools of King Edward \'l. 
So Edward VI. has been credited with Ixjing not only the toundei 
of schools, estimated by various writers at 22, 30 and 44 in 
number, of which in the most favourable cases he increased 
the endowment, but also with being the promoter instead of 
I the spoiler of a grammar school system. The earliest school 
i actually restored by him was Berkhamsted, which was refounded 
1 by act of jrariiament in 1549 ; St Albans, Stamford and Pockling- 
ton being also refounded by acts of the same year. Acts of 
parluunent were found too cumbrous. Some, as at Morpeth, 
Northumberland, and Saffron Walden in Essex, were refounded 
by grant to a town corporation of gild property with a grammar 
school attacheti. Most of the later refoimdations were by letters 
patent. The first refoundation by patent for a school per se 
under a governing body created ad hoc was that of Sherborne, 
13th of May 1550, Bury St Edmunds often, but wrongly, 
claimed as the first, not being till the 3rd of August 1550. The 
bulk were refounded in 1551-1553. 

The notion that there was any great advance or change in 
the curriculum of schools at the Reformation is erroneous. 
There is hardly any difference between the authors prescribed 
at Bury in 1550 and those at Ipswich in 1528 ; Cato’s Moralia, 
Aesop, Terence, Ovid, Erasmus, Sallust, Caesar, Virgil and 
Horace appearing in the statutes of both. If anytliing Ipswich 
was the more advanced, as Wolsey directed his boys to be taught 
precis writing in English, and essays and themes, also apparently 
in English, which are not mentioned at Bury. But Ipswich 
was a school of the first grade with eight forms, wliereas at 
Bury only five were contemplated. The reign of Mary did not 
affect the schools as such one way or the other. Several, like 
Basingstoke grammar school and St Peter’s school, York, were 
re-endowed in her reign, the former by restoration of gild lands, 
the latter by appropriation of the endowment of a hospital for 
poor priests. “ Heretic ” masters were extruded, and occasion- 
ally, like the master of Reading school, Julian Palmer, burnt. 
Similar extrusions of Romanists followed on the accession of 
Elizabeth. In 1580 and subsequent years the bishops were 
ordered to inquire as to schoolmasters who did not attend 
church or had not licences from the ordinaries to teach. The 
visitations of the chapter of Southwell as Ordinaries in their 
liberty show schoolmasters in many small towns and villages, 
some of them “ popish recusants,” and others inhibited until 
they had been duly licensed. How far they taught grammar 
schools and not elementary schools is not very clear. But one 
omfortunate result of the suppression of the song schools was 
that attempts were now made, as at Wellingborou^ in North- 
aunptonshix^, to make the grammar schools serve the two 
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incompatible purposes of grammar and elementary schools, with 
the result too often that the grammar school was degraded and 
the elementary school inefficient. 

The number of school foundations credited to (^cen Elizal^th 
or her era is very much larger than the facts justify. Ihe 
greatest of all, Westminster, which during the 18th century 
was ladle princeps in the numbers, social rank and academic 
and literary achievement of its scholars, had in fact never 
ceased after its foundation, or refoundation, as a cathedral 
school under Henry VIII. Though Mary had restored the monks, 
the school went on throughout her reign ^ and until laizabeth 
formally refounded it with the restored canons. It is more 
extraordinarv’’ to find ^^t Allians, founded under act of parlia- 
ment of I'dward VI., with (oventry, restored under patent of 
Henry Vfll., and Lincoln, which had existed uninterruptedly 
from the nth century, credited to her time. Similarly Bristol, 
Mansfield, Worcester' Darlington, ].ciccster, Lye, Bromyard, 
Kichmond, Bodmin, Penryn, Fotlieringay and others long 
previously existing and deriving no benefit from her or augmenta- 
tion in her time, are erroneously dubbed Lliziibethan. 

In the curriculum of tlie scho()ls, the change much' by the Re- 
lomiaiion has been much exaggerated. Already in 1.146, lu iouudiiig 
at I'.imbndge the college of House, now nuluded in Clinsfs 

Col^;g^*, which was the lirst training college for gratnniai or seetindary 
schoolmasters, Binghatn had put forward the necessity of Latin, 
not only for translating the scriptures and r^irnmig on the law and 
business of the realm, but also for commiinicatioii with strangers 
and ioreigners. In the Elizabethan schools the pi-cparation lor 
iniblii' hie was shglitly more emiphasizecl. Biif methods and authors 
were little changed. The growth of (ireek in all the great schools, 
and fixe attempt, as theological discussion grew keener towards the 
end of the reign, to acclimatize Hebrew, are tlie chiel leatures. 
Under James 1 . and the Commonwealth the mention of Hebrew in 
statute.s and the teaching of if in schools beeanif‘^c|uite common. It 
was advocated even by John Comenius, the (.Z(‘ch"C*cmian, who 
createil a stir a few years before the Civil War by denouncing l^tin 
as a subject of instruction except tor boys going to the universities, 
and advocating the substitution of te.acluag in the vernacular 
laiiguag'' of each country instead. 

Th(Te is one not wholly novel but notable feature wliioh may 
be remarked in Elizabethan school foundations, mostly no 
doubt replacing old ones, and that is that many were the product 
of joint eliort, partly in annual suKscriptions and partly in 
donations of land or money down, not from one benefactor 
bul from many persons. This is the ('ase in many which have 
been attributed to the queen herself or to individual founders. 
Wakefield and Halifax in Yorkshire ; Ashbourne, I>erby.shire ; 
Sandwich, Kent ; Hexham, Northunilx-rland ; and St Saviour’s 
and St Olave’s, Southwark, are erases in which the evidence of 
joint stock enterprise has been fortunately preserved, as it has 
in that ol Nottingham, which, after an existence of at least 
300 years as a fee school, was refounded as a tree school in 1512. 
Another and less fortunate feature may ht oliserved in the 
frec^uent attempt to make the grammar scdiools do double work, 
and supply the loss caused by the suppression of the song schools, 
by doing duty also as elementary schools to teach the three R s. 
It is an attempt which is Ixing continually renewed and always 
results in failure ; generally ending in degrading the secondary 
school while not making the elementary school efficient. Welling- 
borough in Northamptonshire is a rem^irkable example of this. 
It is a school which, founded by joinl effort and out of common 
town estate, always languished until in recent years it shook 
off the elementary school and became one of the most flourishing 
secondary schools in the county ( Viet. Co. Hist., Narihants., ii.). 

During the Civil War and the Commonwealth, when new 
ideas on every subject were broached, education received new 
impetus, and under the fostering care of parliament schools 
were increased in numbers. Many new schools were created, 
many old schools obtained an increase of endowment and 
efficiency. Among the great schools it was during this time that 
Westminster, with a parliamentary committee of lords and 
commons substituted for the dean and chapter, under Busby, 
definitely placed it.self in that position of pre-eminence which 
it retained till the first decade of the 19th century. It is signifi- 
^ Nicholas Udal was master in i355-t556. 


cunt that tJic two oldest extant school-hsts are of Uus j,K‘nod, 
that for Winchester, which flourished under a Puritan waiden 
and headmaster, for 1653, and that lor Westminster for 1655. 
riie care tiiat parliament showed for schools was most con- 
; spicuous, where it might hiive least bten expected, in regard 
I to the cathedral schools. On the 14111 ol Octolx;r 1042 tlK‘ 
estates of deans and chapters were ordered to be sequestered, 
subject to a clireetion that “ allowant^es assigned for scholars, 
almsmen and olher charitable uses might not be interrupted. 
On the qth ol October 1643 l)arliaiiieiit extended to school- 
rnastens tlie functions ol tlie C'omniittee for Plumlered MiuistiTS, 

I to remove those scandalous in hie or doctrine or who had deserted 
their cures. 

As the ]m)jH*r(y of deans and chapters was gratlually sequestrated 
in 1643-1046, |X)wcr was given tins committee to relieve pcxn 
ministers and sdiooliuasters out of tlie proceedM. By act ol parhu- 
iaent,onllie 30th of April 1649, (k nns and cliajilers were abolished, bul 
Ihe schools wen* expresslv liy it ikitise that all jnwtninits from 

their revenues which Instore the 1 ■'t of I VremlH'r 1041 had been 01 
ought to have been paid to tlie maintenance ol any gruiuiuar stliool 
or .scholars dxouki coiitinui' to be jiaid. ihe Uinporal estates were 
ordered to lie sold, but the spintnal projierty, /.e. livings and tithes, 
devolved on llurteen trustees, .ind aiterwards on the University 
Reform Committei^, for salaries and augmentations lor preaching 
miimters and schoolmasteis, ot which a year was to go to the 

increase ol the universities. Under these two jirtjvisions uot onl> 
were all the cathedral grammar stliools preserved intact, tlie exi.sting 
masters iK'ing left in undisturbed ]iossi*ssion where thi’y attended 
to their business and did not bear anus against jiarliament, but in 
many cases they rccciviul large increases ol stipend. The chrqiters 
had kept the* schoolma.sters at the tixed amounts prescnlied by Henry 
VITl.'s statutes or older cu .tom, tliougli their own mcomi's they had 
increa.se(l to many times the statulahlo amounts by dividing fines 
amongst themselves. They had not even proiierly maintained the 
school buildings. At Canterbury, parliament laid at once to stx*nd 
the large .sum ol £50 m repairing the .school and masters’ him.scs , 
and at Rochester similar amouuts. 'the committei' augmented 
salaries at Qu*sler, tin- master from £22 to and the usher from 
;^To to £ji ) : at Salisbury the master from £10 to £20 and the iishei 
Irom £5 to £15: at Chichester the masters Irom £20 to £30; at 
Rochester they doubled the former stipend ol £i3>^t)s. Hd. ; at 
Durham the allowance oi £20 wlu> doubled. So at St AutUimy's 
.school, London, which by a grievous t rror llu' local historians killed 
under lUizabeth though it surviv^ed till the Fire ol London, the salary, 
paid by SI George'.s, Windsor, settled m 1442, at the rate of £16, 
was now increased to £36 a year. Other sihools paid from chapter 
or crown revenues received .similar mcroa.ses, (irimston £30 ; New- 
castle under L>mie £20; Bridporl, Dor.sct, £15, 10s. 1 wo of the 

most backward ilistricts had each obtained a special " act for the 
propagation of the gospel and the maintenance of gixtUy and able 
ministers and schoolmasters there,”— Wales on the 22nd of February, 
and tlie lour northern counties on the ist of March 1650. Under 
these acts, the school at Uanrwst was increased by £8 anrl at AIk'i- 
gav'^enny by £10 a year, while new schools were established at some 
twenty-four places, including Carnarvon, Cardiff, Cardigan, Mont- 
gomery and l>eal)igh, with salantrs ranging from £10 u year at 
Cdenberiog to £40 for the master and £25 for the usher at Wrexham. 
In fact, the act was an anticipation of the Welsli Intermediate 
Education Act 18SS. So in the northern counties the stipends of 
the Durham Cathedral grammar .schcxolmasters were doubkxl ; and 
the masters ol Darlington grfimmar school and of Bishop Auckland 
grammar school eacli received an augmentation of £20 or more 
than double, and the master of Heigliiriglon of £10 a yf^^ar , while 
new grammar schools wt're established at Barnard Caslli* and 
Ferry Hill. New schools, perhaps elementary, were erectt*d at 
Stanhope, Staindrop, Brancepeth, Aycliffc and Whickham, while 
a new departure was taken in the erection of navigation schools at 
Sunderland and Nether Heworth. The greatest effort was the 
e.stabli.shmenl of the university college of l 3 urhann, anticipating by 
near 200 years the present univer.sity, while an elaliorate plan was 

E ubluhed in 1647 for tlic establishment of a iimversity of London. 

►ut none of Uie good work of parliament was allowed to stand at 
the Restoration, and the revenues appropriated to education went 
Iiack to the prebendaries w'hom Archbishop Cranmer wished to turn 
out of the hive aa drones 100 years before. The master of Durham 
grammar school alone, on an expre.s.s letter from the king, was 
^owed to receive an augmentation of £20 a year. 

A more permanent result of the abolition of bishops and 
chapters and their licensing powers was the immense develop- 
ment given to private schools all over the country, and not 
least in London. Among theni^ John Farnaby, a royalist, who 
had been employed to produce a revised Lilly^s grammar in 
anticipation of Kennedy’s Latin Primer of two centuries later, 
was the most famous and successful at the time ; and John 
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Milton, though he was perhaps rather a private tutor than a 
Rchoolmaster, is the most famous now. Another of them, 
Charles Hoole, royalist and ex-mustcr of Rotherham, who 
taught first close to Milton in Aldersgate Street and then in 
Ibkenhouse Garden in J.othhury, produced a most novel and 
useful school book in his A'ne Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School, written in 16.57 anfl published “ after 14 years* diligent 
trial in practice in London ” in 1660. There is no more illuminat- 
ing work for demonstrating the absurdity of the notion that 
thought and IIk orizing were not brought to bear on education 
in those days. Milton’s Tractate on Education (1643) is but a 
series of vague generalities compared with Hoole ’s book, and is 
chiefly noticeable for its denunciation, not of education being 
wholly cla.ssical, which is assumed as a matter of course, but 
of the absurd method which devoted ten years to not learning 
a smattering of Latin when Italian or French were learnt in a 
year. But Milton’s own idea of cramming the unfortunate 
boys with Varro and Columella, with agriculture and fishing, 
tactics and strategics in Greek and Latin authors, so that the 
pupils might learn things instead of words, was as visionary a 
one as could be conceived. 

The Restoration parliament not only cut off the supply of 
new schools and new endowments, but by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662 and the Five Mile Act in 1665, imposing prohibitory 
penalties on all teaching in public or private schools, except 
by rigid Church of England men, did its best to stop all advance. 
The very ferocity of the attempt in the long run defeated itself. 
By a series of decisions of the courts all the schools but the 
endowed grammar schools were (in defiance, it must be ad- 
mitted, of the law and historical right) freed from the control 
of the bishops, and even some grammar schools. Thus in Bates’s 
case, 1670, it was held that where a master was put in by lay 
patrons he could not be turned out for teaching without the 
licence of the ordinary, but only censured, and that the statutory 
penalty was a bar to proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. 
Next year in Cox’s case it was settled that the bishop’s licence 
was only required in grammar schools. Private schools nomin- 
ally to teach writing, arithmetic, French, geography and naviga- 
tion were outside ecclesiastical cognizance and gradually monopo- 
lized the education of the middle classes. Singleton, expelled 
from the headmastership of Eton at the Restoration, is said to 
have had 300 boys in a school in St Mary Axe. Foubert, banished 
from France for Protestantism, had an academy in the Hay- 
market under royal patronage. No dissenter, however, could 
be a member of a governing body or master of an endowed 
school, and if a dissenter went as a scholar he had to go to 
church and learn the church catechism. The church was there- 
fore left in sole control of the endowed schools, with the result 
that at the end of the i8th century the schools were in a more 
decrepit condition than they were at any time in their long 
history. Only those wliicli had great possessions and attracted 
the aristocracy flourished. 

The post-Restoration period is distinguished, however, by one 
great mnovation, the development of girls’ schools. There 
were girls’ schools at Hackney and at Chelsea, at Oxford and at 
Bicester, boarding-schools where “ young gentlewomen learnt 
to play, dance and sing,” and where needlework was usually 
taught. In 1673 Mrs Makin, who had a ladies’ school at Totten- 
ham High Cross, and had been governess to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, published on ** Essay to Revive the Antient Education of 
Gentlewomen,” dedicated to the princess, afterwards queen, 
Mary. She advocates the education of girls in the same subjects 
as men, including Latin, though not by learning Lily’s grammar 
by heart, but by learning grammar in English. 

In the 1 8th century, with the progress of the means of com- 
munication, a few great schools, of which Westminster, Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow were the greatest, throve at the expense 
of the country grammar schools to which the local nobility 
and gentry used to resort. They were conducted, however, 
like private schools — the town boys at Westminster, the dames' 
houses at Eton, the Commoners’ houses at Winchester, being 
in fact private ventures. The process was imitated at Harrow 


from 1725, and Rugby from 1765, which emulated and some- 
times surpassed the three old schools: while Charterhouse 
and Shrewsbury (which in the latter days of Elizabeth had been 
one of the largest schools in the countiy) also developed on the 
same lines. But there was little change even in their matter or 
method. In those schools in which P'rench was taught and 
English poetry and prose were cultivated it was in a sort of 
amateur way and as a by-study. The serious work of scholar- 
ship was still confined to classics, though they were made the 
medium of excursions into history, geography and political 
science. The grammar schools in the country towns, with on 
the whole inferior teachers, clung more closely to the ancient 
ways. As the growth of commerce and manufactures brought 
into the ranks of the local aristocracy men mostly dissenters, 
the grammar schools, which refused to admit them either as 
governors or scholars, and which despised, if they did not, as 
they often did, wholly reject modern languages and modem 
subjects, were relegated to the free boys, who went there not 
for love of learning but because learning was free. Where some 
enter{)rising man got together a boarding-school his “ young 
gentlemen,” who paid relatively high fees, were carefully secluded 
even in work, still more in play, from the common herd of free 
boys. 

Never probably since the Qth century was the condition of 
the public schools of England worse than in the years 1750 to 
1840. In the Victoria County Histories, in Carlisle’s Endoivcd 
Grammar Schools, in the reports of Lord Brougham’s Commission 
of Inquiry concerning Charities (1818-1837), it may be read in 
the case of county after county and school after school hov 
the grammar schools, where they still struggled to preserve a 
semblance of higher education, were often taught by the nearest 
vicar or curate, and were reduced to ten or even to no boys. 
Thus at Stamford in 1729 there were five boys ; at Birmingham 
in 1734 none ; at Moulton in 1744 none ; at Wainfleet in 1753 
none ; at Oundle in 1762 one entry, in 1779 four in the school, 
in 1785 none. At Repton between 1779 and 1800 fifteen boys 
were admitted ; at Abingdon from 1792 to 1803 there were from 
three to ten boys ; at Derby in 1826 four boys; at Chesterfield 
in 1827 four boys, and from 1832 to 1836 one boy constituted 
the whole school. Often for half a century no more than half 
a dozen boys had been known to attend the school ; sometimes 
this was the case for a century, while a large proportion of the 
schools had been definitely converted into elementary schools, 
and bad ones at that. Great, if partial, improvement followed 
after the publication of the reports of Lord Brougham’s com 
mission and the suits in Chancery and private acts of parliament 
for the restitution of endowments of schools which followed 
them. But the Public Schools Commission Report of 1863 and 
the Schools Inquiry Report of 1868 revealed still a deplorable 
state of things. This has largely been remedied by the removal 
of religious disabilities, the introduction of the principle of 
representative government in the governing bodies of schools, 
and the widening of the curriculum through special commissions 
with drastic powers, in the case of the great public schools under 
the Public Schools Commission, and in the case of the lesser public 
schools by the Endowed Schools Commissioners and the Charit}' 
Commissioners under the Endowed Schools Act 1869, and the 
carving of endowed grammar or high schools for girls out of 
the old schools for boys. 

It is satisfactory to end this review of the history of 
schools with the conclusion that however much might still 
require to be done, the conditions in 1910 showed a complete 
alteration. English schools of all grades had never been 
so full of pupils, so well equipped with buildings and appli- 
ances, or st^ed with such devoted and active bands of 
teachers. 

Elementary Schools. — Elementary teaching prevailed in 
medieval England to an infinitely wider extent than has been 
commonly supposed. It was at first the duty of ever}' parish 
priest. Its origin has been credited, even as lately as 1908 
(Foster Watson, English Grammar Schools to 1660), to a decree 
of Theodulf, .bishop of Orleans in France, in 787, and to a law 
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of King Ethelbert in England in 994 ^De Montmorency, State 
Inten^ention in English Educatxmiy 1902} : ** mass priests ought 
always to have in their houses a school of disciples, and if any 
good man desires to commit his little ones to them for instruction 
they ought gladly to receive and kindly teach them.” These 
decrees were, in fact, merely re-issues of the 5th canon of the 
6th council of Constantinople : “ Let priests throughout the i 
towns and villages li^e schools, and if any of the faithful wish ! 
to commend their litne ones to them to learn their letters, let 
them not refuse to receive them, exacting however no price 
nor taking anything from them, except what the parents volun- 
tarily offer," a phrase repeated again and again in the founda- 
tion documents of free schools, grammar or other, to the middle 
of the 18th century. The mass priests, however, neglected 
their duly. In 1295, John of Pontissera, bishop of Winchester, 
tried to recall those of his diocese to it by a synodal statute : 

‘‘ Let rectors, vituirs and parish priests see that the sons of their 
parishioners know the Lord’s Prayer, Creed and Salutation 
of the \’irgin . . . and the parents .should lie induced to let 
their boy.-./ when they know how to read the psalter, learn 
singing also." It may be observed that now the rectors arc 
not required to teach boys themselves, but to see them taught. 
'J'he duty of the parson had in fact been devoh ed on the clerk. 
In a decretiil of Gregory IX., c. 1234, every parish priest was 
ordered to have a clerk to sing with him, read the epistle and 
le.sson, and Ihj able to keep school and warn the parishioners 
to send their sons to the church to learn the faith, whom he is 
to teach with all c hastity (Decret. lib. iii., tit. i., c. hi.). This 
seems to l»e only an amplification of Leo 1 \’., c. 850, omnis pres^ 
hytvr ckricum kabeat scholarcm qui episiolam, &c. Many parish 
clerks duly did their duty in teaching. So we find in 1481 at 
St Nicholas, Bristol, “ The clerks ought not to take no boke 
ouic of tlic quere for childeryne to leme in with owte licence of 
the procurators,” i.e. the churchwardens. At Faversham in 
1506, ” Item the said clarkis or one of theym as moche as in theym 
is shall endeavour theymself to techc children to rede and synge 
... as of olde tyme hath 1x3 accustomed.” But probably most 
neglected their duty, as we find in many places other provision 
for elementary instruction ; sometimes by reading and writing 
schools, more often, as already stated, by the song schools. At 
Baniack, Northamptonshire, the rector had licence in 1359 
from the bishop of Lincoln to establish a master to teach reading, 
song and grammar. A reading school is mentioned at Howden, 
Yorkshire, in 1394, but it had then become united to the song 
school, and a chaplain, i.c. a priest, was appointed to it (scholas 
tarn lectiioles quam cantualcs). In 1401 William Coke alias 
clerk,” probably because he was the parish clerk, not apparently 
in orders, was appointed to this joint song and reading school, 
a reservation, however, being made to one John Lowyke of the 
right to teach a reading school only {studium lectuale) for 18 
boys. Next year, 1402, William Lowyke, probably John's son, 
was appointed to the reading and song school, an appointment 
repeated in 1412, while another person was appointed to the 
two schools in 1426. But in 1456 the reading school was com- 
bined with the grammar school under John Armandson, B.A. 
At Northallerton in 1426 the reading and song school are com- 
bined ; the grammar ‘school separate ; but in 1440 reading, 
grammar and song schools were combined in the hands of John 
Leuesham, chaplain. 

Wc owe our knowledge of these schools to the casual preservation 
in the British Mu.seum. of a letter bot)k of the prior of Durham 
cathedral monastery, who was the " Ordinary ” for the York.shire 

S Dssessions of St Cuthbert, among which were the two places named. 

ut they can hardly have been as exceptional in fact as they are 
in records. Separate reading .schools must have existed elsewhere. 
Nor can the two Yorkshire colleges of Acaster and Rotherham, 
founded about 1472 and 1484, be as unique as they appear to be in 
having, l>eside8 a grammar and song school, a writing school. At 
Acaster a “ third [master] to teche to write and all such thing as 
belonged to scrivener craft," and at Rotherham " because that 
country produces many youths endowed with the light and acuteness 
of ability, but all do not wish to attain the dignity and height of the 
priesthood, that they may be the better fitted for the mechanical 
arts and other worldly concerns, a third fellow, knowing and skilled 
in the art of writing and accounts," was added to the grammar and 


song masters (A. F. Leach, Early Yorkshire Schools, ii. 62, 84-87, 89. 
no, 151). At Aldwiiikle, Northants, the cliantry priest was by 
foundation ordinance of 1489 to teach six ut the poorest boys spelhng 
and reading {syllalnlacione et lectura). At Barking, in Essex, u 
chantry priest was founded in 1392 to " teaclie the clxildenie to 
wrytte and read," while the chantry priest at Bromyard, Hereford- 
shire, was founded in 1394 to " bryhge upe tlie childerne borne in the 
parish in reading, wry tyiige and gramar. At N ormanton , V orkshirc, 
the chantry of Our Lady was " lor good educatcion a.s well m giummar 
as wrytinge," and at Burgh under Stainmore, Westmorland, the 
stipendiary priest was “ to kepe a Free Grammar Scholc and also 
to teche scholers to wryte." At Kingsley, Staffordshire, tlie chantry 
priest was also “ to kepe scole ami teche pore men’s cluUlren ol 
the .said panshe grammar and to ri*de and singe.” At Montgoriier>q 
on the other hand, it is made matter of complaint, in 1548, that the 
fraternity of Our Lady hired a " prest or lerned man to kepe scole " 
for tliirty years past, but he now " taught but yonge begynners 
oiielye to write and syng and to reude soo far as the accidcns rules 
and noo grammer." At Farthinghoe, Northants, was apparently 
a purely elementary .school, the chantry priest being directed by 
foundation in 1443 bv a London mercer to teach llie little ones 
iparvulos), later translated petits, freely. At Ip.swich m 1477 the 
little ones called Apeseyes (ABC's) and Songe were not under the 
grammar schoolmaster but an imlepeudenl teacher. The most 
elementiiry school w'.as the ABC school. At Christ’s College, Brecon, 
founded, or refounded, by Henry VI if., besides a grammar master 
at ;^i3, 6s. 8d. a year and an usher at half that, there was a chaplain 
to sing mass ami “ to teache the yonge children ri'sorting to the said 
.scoole then- ABC " at the same pay as tin- iisJier. Tins seems to 
have lieen really a song sclun-l At the college ol (dasney, Cornwall, 
founded, or refounded, in the bell-ringer had £2 a year ’’ as 

well for tt^chyng of pore mens children their ABC as for ringing " ; 
while at Tvaunceston the grammar master had ;^i6 a year, ami 
13s. 4d. was “ yerly distributed to an aged man clio.sen by the may re 
to teache yonnge chyldcrne the \B('.’' At Saffron Walden, F.s.sex, 
in 1423, it was settled aft(T legal proci^edmgs, that the chantry 
priests at the parish church miglit teach children the alphabet and 
graces, but not further. Anything more was the privilege ol the 
grammar schoolmaster. 

In 1542 an injunction of Bonner as bishop of London shows 
an attempt on Henry VIIl.'s part to recall the clergy to the duty 
of teaching ” every' of you that be parsons, vicars, curates and 
also chantry priests and stipendiaries to . . . teach and bring 
up in learning the best ye can all .such children of your parishioners 
as shall come to you, or at the least teach them to read English.” 
The advisers of Edward VI. at first appear to have contemplated 
a similar development by an injunction in 1547 that ” all chauntry 
priests shall exercise themselves in teaching youth to read and 
write and bring them up in good manners and other virtuous 
exercises.” But the Chantries Act next year swept all the 
chantries away by Easter 1548 ; and while professing to apply 
their endowments to education, struck a deadly blow at ele- 
mentary education by omitting any saving clause for elementary 
schools, whether song, reading, writing or ABC schools. T'hc 
first duty of a song or of a reading school being ” to teach a child 
to help a priest to sing mass,” they were regarded as superstitious ; 
and the rest were presumably looked on as tainted with the 
same poison. So of all the hundreds of song schools in the 
country, only two, outside the cathedrals and the university 
colleges and those of Winchester and Eton, Westminster and 
Windsor collcgc.s, survived. These were the song school of the 
archdeacon Magnus foundation of a grammar school and song 
j school at Newark in 1532 ; and that forming part of the grammar 
I school in St Jolm’s Ho.spital, Coventry, established by John Hales 
; under royal licence in 1545, though not legally settled till 1572. 
The gap left by these schools took long to fill, and probably the 
ignorance of tlie masses and of the lower middle classes in Elizu- 
i &than and Jacobean times was greater than before the Reforma- 
tion. In the big towns, like London, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
voluntary rates, or application of the rates, were made to partly 
fill the gap. Christ’s Hospital in 1553 with its 280 foundling 
children had, besides its grammar schoolmaster and usher, 
“ a teacher of pricksonge, a teacher to wrighte and two schoole 
masters for the Petties ABC.” But in ^ry’s reign, Grafton 
the printer was “ clapt in the Flete for two daies because he 
suffered Uie children to learne Ae Englishe prymer ” for “ the 
I Lattin abseies.” In Southwark, while St Saviour’s parish set up 
I a grammar school in 1559, St Olave’s parish in 1560 directed the 
1 churchwardens to ask the inhabitants ” watte they will gyve 
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towards the settyng up ol a tree skoJJc,” which was started 
next year to “ teche the cheldarne to write and rede and cast 
accompthe.” At St Lawrence Jewrv' in 1568 a school was keptover 
thevestry. AtStEthelw>'n’.sin 1 589 Smy the ‘‘the schoolmaster” 
paid I os. “ for kepinge scole in the belfry. ” At Stevenage in 1 561- 
1562 the old Brotherhood house and some endowment was bought 
by .subscription for a school “ to teach scholars called pettits to 
read English, write, cast accounts and learn the accidence.” 

Some of these oijd other like schools were rather junior or 
preparatory departments of the grammar school than independent 
elementar\^ schools. The foundation of purely elementary schools 
was rare in Klizabeth’s reign. In Warwickshire, Alrester in 1582, 
Hcnle> -in-Arden in 1586, in-Salop, Onibury in 1593, in Essex, 
Litth lairy in J595, appear to be pretty well all tho.se known. 
Those mentioned in Mr de Montmorency’s “ State Intervention,” 
taken from the Digest of Schools of 1842, are mostly of charities 
afterwards applied to elementary education, not founded for the 
pLirptise. In most counties the earliest elementary endowed 
schools are of James l.'s reign, .such as Appleton, Berkshire, in 
fbo4, Northiam, Su.s.sex, in 1614, .Sir William Borlase’s school 
at Clrcat Marlow in Buckinghamshire (now a secondary school) 
in 1624. A great impetus was given to them by the Common- 
wealth, and many were founded by state action, only to be 
destroyed at the Restoration. Conspiciuais among (Common- 
wealth .schools wa.s that of Polesworth, Warwickshire, founded 
by deed of loth March 1655, the first endowed sclipol which 
provided for girls as well as boys, tlie boys under a ma.ster 
to learn to write and read English, the girls in a separate 
schoolroom under a mistress to learn to read and work with the 
needle. In Wales 'Tliomas Gouge, an ejected minister, in 1672, 
started voluntary schools. 

After 1670 there was a large increase in elementary school 
foundations, llie reign of ()ueen Anne saw a new development 
take place of the charity schools. The movement was started 
in i6c|8 by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
taken up by the bishops with an organized propagan da for getting 
subscriptions. The schools founded were commonly calW blue 
or blue-coat schools, though there were red maids’, green and 
even yellow schools. Many were boarding-schools on the model 
of C'hrist’s Hospital, where slum children, girls and boys, in 
separate schools of ( oursc, were taken in and prepared for service 
and work. But there were many day schools. All, however, 
provided a uniform of the Christ’s Hospital type. "J'hcy were 
chielly in the large towns, and still comprise some of the richest 
endowed elementary schools. Over 100 of them were established 
between 1698 and 1715 in London and We.stminster, and in 1729 
there were 1658 schools with 54,000 children. In that year the 
curious development of ” circulating schools ” was started in 
Wales, the masters residing for a certain time in one district and 
then passing on to another. (This was a device known in medieval | 
times, and notable examples of it were Sir Robert Hitcham’s 
rotatory school for Earl’s Colne and two other places in hlasex. 
during the Commonwealth.) Griffith Jones was the principal 
promoter, and at his death in 1761 there were 10,000 children 
in the schools. In 1801 the Luicasterian system of schools, 
not of a few boys or girls, but of several hundreds taught in classes 
of 60 or 80, chiefly by pupil teachers, was inaugurated in the 
Borough Road by Jo.seph Lanca.ster. (Xit of it grew the British 
and Foreign School Society. This was undenominational 
In 181 1 the National Society adopted the similar, but rival, Bell 
or ” Madras system ” for Church of England teaching. The 
effect of these two organizations was to cover the country with 
elementary sdiools, partly endowed, chiefly supported by 
voluntary contributions arid low fees. These completed the 
system, if system it could be called, of sporadic elementary 
schools. After the Reform Act of 1832 the state stepped in 
with grants and has gradually made elementary education 
universal. (A. F. L.) 

See further under Education, 

SCHOONER, a vessel rigged with fore and aft sails, properly 
with two masts, but now often with three, four and sometimes 
more masts ; they are much used in the coasting trade, and 


require a smaller crew in proportion to their size than square- 
rigged vessels (see Rigging and Ship). According to the stoiy^, 
which is probably true, the name arose from a chance spectator’s 
exclamation “ there she scoons,” t.e, glides, slip.s free, at the 
launch of the first vessel of this type at Gloucester, Mas.sachusetts, 
in 1713, her builder being one Andrew Robinson. The spelling 
” schooner ’ is due to a supposed derivation from the Hutch 
schooner, but that and the other European equivalents, Ger. 
Schoner, Dan. skonneri, Span, and Portuguese escuna, &c., art' 
all from English. “ To scoon,” according to Skeat, is a Scottish 
(Clydesdale) dialect word, meaning to skip over water like a flat 
stone, and is ultimately connected with the root, implying quick 
motion, seen in shoot, scud, &c. In American colloquial lusage 
“ schooner ” is applied to the covered prairie-wagons used by 
the emigrants moving westward before the construction of 
railways, and to a tall, narrow, lager-beer gla.ss. 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR (1788-1860), German philo- 
sopher, was bom in Danzig on the 22nd of February 1 788. His 
parents belonged to the mercantile aristocracy— the bankers 
and traders of Danzig. His father, Heinrich Flork Schopen- 
hauer, the youngest of a family to which the mother had brought 
the germs of mental malady, was a man of .strong will and 
originality, and so proud of the independence of his native town 
that when Danzig in 1793 .surrendered to the Pnissians he and 
his whole establishment withdrew to Hamburg. At the age 
of forty he married Johanna Henrietta Trosiener, then only 
twenty, but the marriage owing to difference of temperament 
was unliappy. Their two children, Arthur and Adele (bom 
1796), bore tlie penalty of their parents’ incompatibilities. 
They were burdened by an abnormal urgenej' of desire and 
capacity for suffering, which no doubt took different phases in 
the man and the woman, but linked them together in a common 
susceptibility to ideal pain.^ 

In the summer of 1787, a year after the inarriage, the elder 
Schopenhauer, whom commercial ex))eriences had made a 
cosmopolitan in heart, took his wife on a tour to western Europe. 
It had been his plan that the expected child should see the light 
in England, but the intention was frustrated by the; state <.)f 
his wife’s health. The name Arthur was cho.scn because it 
remains the same in English, French and CJerman. 

During the twelve years which followed the removal of the 
family to Hamburg (1793-1805) the Schopenhauers made 
frequent excursions. ETom 1797 to 1799 Arthur was 11 
boarder with M. Gregoire, a merchant of Havre, and friend of 
the Hamburg house, with whose son Anthime he formed a fast 
friendship. Returning to Hamburg, for the next four years 
he had but indifferent training. When he reached the iige of 
fifteen the scholarly and literaiy instincts begim to awaken. 
But his father, steeped in the spirit of commerce, was unwilling 
that a son of his should worship knowledge and truth. Accord- 
ingly he offered his son the choice between the classical school 
and an excursion to England. A boy of fifteen could scarcely 
hesitate. In 1803 the Schopenhauers and their son set out on 
a lengthened tour, of which Johanna has given an account, 
to Holland, England, France and Austria. Six months were 
spent in England. He found English ways dull and precise 
and the religious observances exacting ; and his mother had — 
not for the last time — ^to talk seriously with him on his un- 
social and wilful character. At Hamburg in the beginning of 
1805 he was placed in a merchant’s office. He had only been 
there for three months when his father, who had shown 

* Johanna Schopenhauer (1766-1838) wan in her day an author 
of some reputation. Besides editing the memoirs of Femow, she 
published Notes on Travels in England, Scotland and Southern France 
(1813-1817) ; Johann van Eyck and his Successors (1823) ; tliree 
romances, Gabriele (1819-1820), Die Xante (1823) and Sidonia 
(1828), b^dcs some shorter tales. These novels teach the moral of 
renunciation {Entsagung). Her daughter Adele (1796-1840) seems 
to have had a brave, tender and unsatisfied heart, and lavished on 
her brother an affection he sorely tried. She also was an authoress, 
publishing in 1844 a volume of Haus~, Wald', und Feld-Mdrchen, 
lull of quaint po^cal conceits, and in 1845 Anna, a novel, in two 
vols. Laura Frost, Johanna Schopenhauer: ein Frauenleben 

(1905). 
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symptoms of mental alienation^ fell or threw himself into the 
canal. After his death the young \vitiow (still under fort\'), 
leaving Arthur at Hamburg, proceeded with her daughter 
Adele in the middle of 1806 to Weimar, where she arrived only 
a fortnight before the tribulation which followed the victory 
of Napoleon at Jena. At Weimar her talents, hitherto held in 
check, iound an atmosphere to stimulate and foster them ; 
her aesthetic and literary tastes formed tliemst lves under the 
influence of Goethe and his circle, and her little salon gained 
a certain celebrity. Arthur, meanwhile, became more and more 
restle.ss. and his mother allowed him to lea^ e his employment. 
He began his education again at G<itlui, but a satire on one of 
the teachers led to his dismissal. He was then placed with the 
Greek scholar Franz Fassow, who superintended his cla.ssical 
studies. This time he made so much progress that in two years 
he read Greek and Latin with fluency and interest. 

ill iSo() his mother handed over to him (aged twenty-one) 
the third part of the paternal estate, which ga^'c him an income 
of /T50, and in Octul>er 1800 he entered the university of 
Giiitingcn.' The direction of his philosoplhcal reading was 
fixed by the advice of G. K. Schulze to study, especially, Plato 
and K ml. For the former he soon found himself full of rever- 
<Mice, and from the Litter he acquired the standpoint of modern 
]>hilo.s()phy. The names of “ Plato the divine and the marvellous 
Kant ” are conjunctly invoked at the beginning oi his earliest 
work. Put even at this stage of his career the pvessimism of iiis 
later writings began to manifest itself, together with a sus- 
ceptibility to morbid fears which led him to keep loaded weapons 
always at his bedside. He was a man of few acquaintances, 
lunongst th(i lew being liunsen, the subsecjiient schoLir-diploma- 
tist, and Bunsen’s pupil, W. B. Astor, the son of Washing- 
ton Indng's iiiillionaire hero. £v('n then he found his tru.stiest 
mate in a poodle, and its bearskin was an institution in his 
lodging. Yi't, ])recisely because he met the world so seldom 
in easy dialogue, he was unnecessarily dogmatic in controversy ; 
and inany a botlie of wine went to pay for lost wagers. But 
he had made up his mind to be not an actor but an onlooker 
and critic in the battle of life ; and when Wieland, whom he 
met on one ol his excursions, sugg(‘.sted doubts as to the wisdom 
of his choice, Schopenhauer replied, “ Life is a ticklish business ; 

1 have resolvetl to spend it in reflecting upon it.” 

After two years at Gottingen he took two years at Berlin. 
Here also he dipped into divers .stores of learning, notably 
classics under Wolf, in philosophy he heard Fichte and Schicier- 
m.'icher. Between 1811 and 1813 the lectures of Fichte (sub- 
sequently published from his notes in his N ackgelassenc Werke) 
dealt with what he called the “ facts of consciousne.ss ” and 
the “ theory of science,” and struggled to present his final 
conception of philosophy. These lectures Schopenhauer at- 
tended — at first, it Ls allowed, with interest, but afterwards 
with a spirit of opposition which is said to have degenerated 
into contempt, and which in alter years ne\^er permitted him 
to refer to Fichte without contumely. Yet the words Schopen- 
hauer then listened to, often with baffled curiosity, certainly 
influenc.ed his speculation. 

In Berlin Schoi>enhuuer was lonely and unhappy. One of 
his interests was to visit the hospital 1^ Charit^ and study the 
evidence it afforded of the interdqiendence of the moral and 
the physical in man. In the early days of 1S13 sympathy with 
the national enthusiasm against the French carried him so far 
as to buy a set of arms ; but he stopped short of volunteering 
for active service, reflecting that Napoleon gave after all only | 
concentrated and untrammelled utterance to that self-assertion 
and hist for more life which weaker mortals feel but must per- 
force disguise. Leaving the nation and its statesmen to fight 
out their freedom, he hurried away to Weimar, and thence to 
the quiet Thuringian town of Rudolstadt, where in the inn “ Zum 
Ritter,” out of sight of soldier and sound of drum, he wrote, 
helped by books from the Weimar librar)^, liis essay for the 
degree of doctor in philosophy. On the 2nd of October 1813 
he received his diploma from Jena ; and in the same year 
from the press at Rudolstadt there was published — ^without 
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winning notice or readers — his first book, Vber die vterjache 
Wurzel des Satzes vtm zureichenden Grwtde. trans. in ffohn's 
Philological Library (1889). 

In November 1813 Schopenhauer returned to Weimar, and 
for a few months boarded with his mother. But the strain 
of daily association was too much for tlieir antagonistic natures. 
His splenetic temper and her voL'itility culminated in an open 
rupture in May 1814. From that time till her death in 1838 
Schopenliauer never saw his motlier again. During these few 
month.s at Weimar, however, he made some ac(iuaintances 
destined to inliuence the subsequent course of his tliought. 
( onversations with the Orientalist F. Mayer directed hi.s studies 
to the philosophical .speculations of ancient India. In 1808 
Friedrich Schlegel had in his Language and Wisdom of the Old 
Hindus brought Brahmaiiical philosophy within the range of 
European littTature. Still more instructive lor SchopenJtuuer 
was the imperfect and obscure Latin translation ol tlxe II pant- 
shads wKich in 1801-1802 Anquetil Duperron had published 
from a Persian version of the Sanskrit original. Another friend- 
ship of tile same period had more palpable immediate eflect, 
but not so permanent. 'I’his was wdlh Goethe, wdio succeeded 
in securing his interest if)r those investigations on colours on 
w'hich he was himself engaged. Schopenhauer took up the 
subject in earnest, and tlie result of his reflexions (and a few 
elementary observations) si)on after appeared (Eu.ster iSjO) 
as a momigraph, Vbt r das Schen tmd die Farben (ed. Leipzig, 
1854). 'J’he e.s.say, whidi must he treated as an episixle or 
digres.sion from the direct path of Schopenhauer’s development, 
due to the potent force of (ioethc, was witten at Dresden, to 
which he had transferred his abode after the rupture with liis 
mother. It had been sent in MS. to Goethe in the autumn of 
1815, who, finding in it a transformation rather than an expan- 
sion of his own ideas, inclined to regard the author us an opponent 
rather than an adherent. 

The pamidilel begins by re-slaliiig with reference to >!ight tin* 
general theory that perc(;pLion of an objective world rests upon an 
mslmctivc causal postulation, which even when it misk iids _ 
still remains to haunt us (ucstead ol being, like enors of “ 

reason, open to extirpation by cvidt'iui ), and proceeds to 
deal with jihysiological colour, i.e, with colours a.s lelt (not 
perceived) mothfications oi tlu* action of tlie retina. First of all, the 
distinction of while and black, with their mean i)oint in grey, ls 
referred to the activity or inactivity ol the total retina ui the gradu- 
ated presence or absence of full hgiit. Furtht'r, the eye is endowed 
with polarity, by which its activity is divided into two jiarts quali- 
tatively distinct. It is tins circuinsbincc which gives nae to the 
jihenomcnon of colour. All colours art; coinplcinentary, or go in 
pairs ; each pjiir makes up the whole activity of the retina, and so 
is equivalent to white ; and the two partial activities are .so c(jn- 
nected that when the first is exhausted the otlier spontanixiusly 
succeeds. Such pairs of colour may be regar»k*d as infinite in 
numUu*: but there are three pairs which stand out }>rominently, 
and admit of easy expression for tlie ratio in which each, contributes 
to the total action. These; are red and green (each I)i orange and 
blue (2 : 1), and yellow and violet (3 : i).^ This theory of comple- 
mentary colours as due to the polarity m the qualitative action ol 
the retina is followed by some criticism of Newton and the .seven 
colours, by an attempt to explain some facts noted by Goctlic, and 
by .some reference to tlie external stimuli which cause colour. 

The grand interest of his life at Dresden was the composition 
of a work which should give expression in all its aspects lo the 
idea of man's nature and destiny which had been gradually form- 
ing within him. Without cutting himself altogether either from 
social pleasures or from art, he read and took notes with regularity. 
More and more he learned from Cabanis and Hcivetius to see in 
j the will and the passions the determinants of intellectual life, 
and in the character and tlie temper the source of theories and 
beliefs. The conviction was borne in upon him that scientific 
explanation could never do more than systematize and classify 
the mass of appearances which to our habit-blinded eyes seem 
to be the reality. To get at this ri^ty and thus to reach a .stand- 
point higjjcr than that of aetioloj^ was the problem of his as of 
all philosophy. It is only by suen a tower of speculation that an 

^ In this doctrine, so far as the facts go, Schopenhauer i.s indebted 
to a paper by R. Waring Darwin in vol. bexvi. of the Transcutions of 
the Philosophical Society. 
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escape is possible from the spectre of materialism, theoretical and 
practical ; and so, says Schopenhauer, “ the just and good must 
all have this creed ; I believe in u metaphysic.” The mere 
reasonings of theoretical science leave no room for art, and 
practical prudence usurps the place of morality. The higher life 
of aesthetic and ethical acti\'ity — the beautiful and the good — 
can only be based upon an intuition which penetrates the heart 
of reality. Towards the spring of i8i8 the work was nearing its 
end, and Brockhaus of Leipzig had agreed to publish it and pay 
the author on(* ducat for every sheet of printed matter. But, 
as the press loitered, Schopenhauer, suspecting treachery, wrote 
so rudely and haughtily to the publisher that the latter broke off 
correspondence with his client, in the end of 1818, however, the 
book appeared (with the date i8ig) as Die Welt als Wtlle und 
Vorstrllung, in four books, with an appendix containing a criticism 
of the Kantian philosophy (Eng. trans. by R. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp, 1883). Long before the work had come to the hands of 
the public Schopenhauer had rushed off to Italy. He .stayed for 
a time in Venice, where Byron was then living ; but the two did 
not meet. At Rome he visited the art galleries, the opera, the 
theatre, and gladly seized every chance of conversing in English 
with Englishmen. In March iSig he went as far as Naples and 
Paestium. About this time the fortunes of his mother and sister 
and himself were threatened by the failure of the firm in 
Danzig. His sister accepted a compromise of 70 %, but 
Schopenhauer angrily refused this, and eventually ^recovered 
Q400 thalers. 

After some stay at Dresden, hesitating between fixing himself 
as university teacher at Gottingen, Heidelberg or Berlin, he 
finally chose the last-mentioned. He was, however, not a good 
lecturer, and his work soon came to an end. His failure he attri- 
buted to Hegelian intrigues. Thus, except for some attention to 
physiology, the first two years at Berlin were wasted. In May 
1822 he set out by way of Switzerland for Italy. After spending 
the winter at Florence and Rome, he left in the spring of 1823 
for Munich, where he stayed for nearly a year, the prey of illness 
and isolation. When at the end of this wretched time he left for 
Gastein, in May 1824, he had almost entirely lost the hearing 
of his right ear. Dresden, which he reached in August, no longer 
presented the same hospitable aspect as of old, and he was 
reluctantly drawn onwards to Berlin in May 1825. 

The six years at Berlin were a dismal period in the life of 
Schopenhauer. In vain did he watch for any sign of recognition 
of his philosophic genius. Hegelianism reigned in the schools and 
in literature and basked in the sunshine of authority. Thus 
driven back upon himself, Schopenhauer fell into morbid medita- 
tions, and the world which he saw, if it was stripped naked of 
its disguises, lost its proportions in the distorting light. The 
sexual passion had a strong attraction for him at all times, and, 
according to his biographers, the notes he set down in English, 
when he was turned thirty, on marriage and kindred topics are 
unfit for publication. Yet in the loneliness of life at Berlin the 
idea of a wife as the comfort of gathering age sometimes rose before 
his mind — only to be driven away by cautious hesitations as 
to the capacity of his means, and by the shrinking from the loss 
of familiar liberties. He wrote nothing material. In 1828 he 
made inquiries aBout a chair at Heidelberg ; and in 1830 he got 
a shortened Latin version of his physiological theory of colours 
inserted in the third volume of the Scriptores ophthalmologici 
minores (edited by Radius). 

Another pathway to reputation was suggested by some 
remarks he saw in the seventh numl)er of the Foreign RevieWy 
in an article on Damiron’s French Philosophy in the ipih Century, 
With reference to some statements in the article on the import- 
ance of Kant, he sent in very fair English a letter to the writer, 
offering to translate Kant’s principal works into English. He 
named his wages and enclosed a specimen of his work. His 
correspondent, Francis Haywood, made a counter-proposal 
which so disgusted Schopenhauer that he addressed his next 
letter to the publishers of the review. When they again referred 
him to Haywood, he applied to Thomas Campbell, then chairman 
of a company formed for buying up the copyright of meritorious 


but rejected works. Nothing came of thi.s application.^ A 
translation of selections from the works of Balthazar Gracian, 
which was published by Frauenstadt in 1862, seems to have been 
made about this time.^ 

lo 1833 settled finally at Frankfort, gloomily waiting for the 
recognition of his work, and terrified by fears of assassination and 
roblxiry. As the years passed he noted down every' confirmation 
he found of his own opinions in the writings of others, and every 
instance in which his views appeared to be illustrated by new 
researches. Full of the conviction of his idea, he saw eveiy^thing 
in the light of it, and gave each apergu a place in his alphalx*.tirally 
arranged note-book. Everything he published in later life may 
be called a commentary, an excursus or a .scholium to his main 
book ; and many of them are decidedly of the nature of common- 
place books or collectanea of notes. But along with the ac- 
cumulation of his illustrative and corroborative materials grew 
the bitterness of heart which found its utterances neglected and 
other names the oracles of the reading world. The gathered ill- 
humour of many years, aggravated by the confident assurance of 
the Hegelians, found vent at length in the introduction' to his next 
book, where Hegel's works are described as three-quarters utter 
absurdity and one-quarter mere paradox- a specimen of the 
language in which during his subsequent career he- used to advert 
to his three predi^ccssors Fichte, Schelling, but abov e all Hegel. 
Ihis work, with its wild outcry against the philo.sophv of the 
professoriate, was entitled U her den Wtllen tn c/cr Yfl/wr, and was 
published in 1836 (revised and enlarged, 1854 ; ICng. trans., i88q). 

In 1837 Schopenhauer sent to the committee entrusted with 
the execution of the proposed monument to Goethe at Frank- 
fort a long and deliberate expression of his views, in general and 
particular, on the best mode of cariydng out the design. But 
his fellow-citizens passed by the remarks of the mere writer of 
books. More weight wius naturally attached to the opinion he 
had advocated in his early criticism of Kant as to the importance, 
if not the .superiority, of the first edition of the Krttik ; in the 
collected issue ()f Kant’s works by Rosenkranz and Schubert in 
1838 that edition was put as the substantive text, with supple- 
mentary exhibition of the differences of the second. 

In T841 he published under the title Die beiden Grundprobleme 
der Eihik two essays which he had sent in 1838-1839 in com- 
petition for prizes offered . The first was in answer to the question 
“ Whether man’s free will can lie proved from self-consciousness,” 
proposed by the Norwegian Academy of Sciences at Drontheim. 
His essay was awarded the prize, and the author elected a 
member of the society. But proportionate to his exultation in 
this first recognition of his merit was the depth of his mortification 
and the height of his indignation at the result of the second 
competition. He had sent to the Danish Academy at Copenhagen 
in 1839 on essay “ On the Foundations of Morality ” in answer 
to a vaguely worded subject of discussion to which they had 
invited candidates. His essay, though it was the only one in 
competition, was refused the prize on the grounds that he had 
failed to examine the chief problem {i.e. whether the basis of 
niorality was to be sought in an intuitive idea of right), that 
his explanation was inadequate, and that he had been wanting 
in due respect to the summi philosophi of the age that was just 
passing. This last reason, while probably most effective with 
the judges, only stirred up more ftiriously the fury in Schopen- 
hauer’s breast, and his preface is one long fulmination against 
the ineptitudes and the charlatanry of his bete noire, Hegel. 

In 1844 appeared the second edition of The World as Will and 
Idea, in two volumes. The first volume was a slightly altered 
reprint of the earlier issue ; the second consisted of a series of 
clmpters forming a commentaiy parallel to those into which the 
original work was now first divided. The longest of these new 
chapters deal with the primacy of the will, wilJi death and with 
the metaphysics of sexual love. But, though only a small 
edition was struck off (500 copies of vol. i. and 750 of vol. ii.), 

^ It was not till 1841 that a translation of Kant's Krttik in English 
appeared. 

* He also projected a translation of Hume's Essays and wrote a 
preface for it. 
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the report of sales which Brockhaus rendered in 1846 was 
unfavourable, and the price had afterwards to be reduced. Yet 
there were faint indications of coming fame, and the eagerness 
with which each new tribute from critic and admirer was wel- 
comed is both touching and amusing. From 1843 onwards a 
jurist named F. Dorguth had trumpeted abroad Schopenhauer's 
name. In 1844 a letter from a Darmstadt lawyer, Joh. August 
Becker, asking for explanation of some difficulties, began an 
intimate correspondence which went on for some time (and which I 
was published by Becker’s son in 1883). But the chief evangelist j 
(so Schopenhauer styled his literary followers as distinct from 
the apostles who published not) was Frauenstiidt, who made 
his personal acquaintance in 1846. It was Frauenstadt who 
succeeded in finding a publisher for the Parerga und Paralipomena, 
which appeared at Berlin in 1851 (2 vols., pp. 465, 531 ; sel. trans. 
by J. B. Saunders, 1889 ; French by A. Dietrich, 1909). Yet 
for this bulky collection of essays, philosophical and otheis, 
Schopenhauer received as honorarium only ten free copies of the 
work. Soon afterwards, Dr P'.. O. Lindner, assistant editor of 
the Vnssisfhe Zeitung, began a series of Schopemhauerite articles. 
Amongst them may be reckoned a translation by Mrs Lindner 
of an article by John Oxenford which appeared in the West- 
minster Rcviciv for April 1853, entitled “ Iconoclasm in German 
Philosophy,” being an outline of Schopenliauer’s system. In 
1854 Frauenstiidt's Letters on the Srhopenhauerean Philosophy 
showed that the new doctrines were become a subject of dis- 
cussion — a state of things made still more obvious by the 
university of Ix*ipzig offering a prize for the best exposition and 
examination of the principles of Sciliopcnhauer’s .system. Besides 
this, the response his ideas gave to popular needs and feelings 
was (‘vinced by the numerous correspondents who sought his 
advice in their difficultii‘s. And for the same reason new editions 
of his work.s were called for — a second edition of his degree 
dissertation in 1847, of bis Essay on Colours and of The WtU in 
Nature in 1854, a third edition of 7 V/c World as Will and Idea in 
1859, and in i860 a second edition of The Main Problems oj 
Ethics. 

In 1854 Richard Wagner sent him a copy of the Ring oj the 
ytbelung, with some words of thanks for a theory of music which 
had fallen in with his own conceptions. Three years later he 
received a visit from his old college friend Buasen, who was then 
staying in Heidelberg. On his seventieth birthday congratula- 
tions flowed in from many quarters. In April j86o he began to 
be affected bv occasional difficulty in breathing and by palpita- 
tion of the heart. Another attack came on in autumn (9th 
September), and again a week later. On the evening of the 18th 
his friend and subsequent biographer, Dr Gwinner, sat with him 
and conversed. On the morning of the 21st September he 
rose and sat down alone to breakfast ; shortly afterwards his 
doctor called and found him dead in his chair. By his will, 
made in 1852, with a codicil dated February 1859, his property, 
with the exception of some small bequests, was devised to the 
above-mentioned institution at Berlin. Gwinner was named 
executor, and Fiauenstadt was entrusted with the care of his 
manuscripts and other literary remains. 

It is often said that a philosophic system cannot be rightly 
understood without reference to the character and circumstances 
of tlie philosopher. The remark finds ample application in the 
case of Schopenhauer. The conditions of his training, which 
brought him in contact with the realities of life before he learned 
the phrases of scholastic language, give to his words the stamp 
of self-seen truth and the clearness of original conviction. They 
explain at the same time the naiVet^ which set a high price on 
the products his own energies had turned out, and could not 
see that what was .so original to himself might seem less unique to 
other judges. Preoccupied with his own ideas, he chafed under 
the indifference of thinkers who had grown blase in speculation 
and fancied himself persecuted by a conspiracy of professors of 
philosophy. It is not so easy to demonstrate the connexion 
between a man’s life and doctrine. But it is at least plain that in 
the case of any philosopher, what makes him such is the faculty 
he has, more than other men, to get a clear idea of what he himself 
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is and does. More than others he leads a second life in the spirit or 
intellect alongside of his life in the flesh — the life of knowledge 
beside the life of will. It is inevitable that he should be especially 
.struck by the points in which the sensible and temporal life 
comes in conflict with the intellectual and eternal. It was thus 
that Schopenhauer by his own experience saw in the primacy of 
the will the fundamental fact of his philosophy, and lound in the 
engrossing interests of the selfish epws the perennial hindrances 
of the higher life. For his absolute individualism, which recog- 
nizes in the state, the church, the family only so many superficial 
and incidental provisions of human craft, the means of relief 
was absorption in the intellectual and purtdy ideal aims which 
prepare the way for the res.sation ol temporal individuality 
altogetlier. But tlieor\^ is one thing and practice another ; and 
he will often lay most stre.s.s on the theoty who is most conscious 
of defects in the practice. It need not, therelore, surprise us 
that the man who formulated the sum of virtue in justice and 
benevolence was unable to lie just to his own kinsfolk and 
reserved his compassion largely for the brutes, and that the 
delineator of asceticism was more than moderately sensible of 
the comforts and enjoyments oi life. 

The philosophy of Schopi uham i , like almo^,t t'very system ol the 
19th century, can hardly l>e understood without reference to the 
ideas of Kant. Anterior to Kant the gradual advance of 
idcahsm had been the most conspicuous hjatnre in Phik*' 

.sopluc speculation, 'i'hat the direct objects of knowledge, ^ ^ 

the rcahties of experience, were alter all only our ideas 
perceptions was the le.s.son ol t‘ver> thinker from schopea- 

to Hume. And this doctrine was generally understood 
to mean tliat human thought, limited as it was by its 
own weakness and acc|uired habits, could hardly hopt; to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problem of apprehending the real things. Ihe 
ideakst position Kant seemed at first .sight to retain with an even 
stronger force than ever. But it is darkest just liefore the dawn; 
and Kant, the Copernicus ol philosophy, had really altered the 
aspects ol the doctrine ol ideas. It was his purpose- to show that 
the forms of thought (which he sought to isolate from the peculiarities 
incident to the organic Ixidy) were not merely customary means lor 
licking into convenient shape the data ol perception, but entertid as 
underlying elements into the cou.stitution of objects, making ex- 
perience |)os.sible and determining the fundamental structure of 
nature. In other words, the forms of knowledge were the main 
factor in making objects. By Kant, however, these forms are genty- 
ally treated psychologically as tJie action ol the several faculties 
of a mmd. Behind thinking there is the thinker. But in his .suc- 
cessors, from Fichte to Hegel, this axiom of the plain man is set 
aside as antiquated. Thought or conception without a subject- 
agent appears as the principle — thought or thinking in its univer- 
sality without any individual substrata in which it is embodied : 
t 6 vwiv or IS to be substituted for I'oOs. This is the step of 

advance which is required alike by Fichte when he asks his reader 
to rise from th«* empirical ego to tlie ego wluch is subject-object 
(i.e. neither and both), and by Hegel when he tries to substitute the 
liegnp or notion for the Vursieilung or 'pictorial conception. As 
spiritism asks us to accept such suspension of ordinary mechanics 
as permits human bodies to float through the air and part without 
injury to their members, so the new philosophy of Kant's immediate 
successors reqmres from the postulant for initiation willingness to 
reverse his customary beliefs m quasi-material subjects of thought. 

But, besides removing the psychological slag which clung to 
Kant's ideas from their matrix and presenting reason as the active 
principle in the formation of a universe, his successors carried out 
with tar more detail, and far more enthusiasm and historical scope, 
his principle that in reason lay the a priori or the anticijiation of 
tlie world, moral and physical. Not content with the barren asser- 
tion that the understanding makes nature, and that we can construct 
science only on the hypothesis that there is reason in the world, 
they proceeded to show how the thing was actually done. But 
to do so they had first to brush away a stone of stumbling which 
Kant had left in the way. Tliis was the thing as it is by itself 
and apart from our knowledge of it — the sometliing whicli we 
know, when and as we know it not. This somewhat is what Kant 
calls a limit-concept. It marks only that we feel our knowledge to 
be inadequate, and for the reason that there may be another sjiecics 
of sensation than ours, that other beings may not be tied by the 
special laws of our constitution, and may a^rehend, at Plato says, 
by the soul itself apart from the senses. But this hmitation, say 
the successors of Kant, rests upon a misconception. The sense of 
inadequacy is only a condition ci mowing knowledge in a being 
subject to the laws of .space and ttme ; and the very feehng is a 
proof of its implicit removal. Look at reason not in its single 
temporal manifestations but in its eternal (^ration, and then this 
universal thought, which may be called God, as the sense-con- 
ditioned reason is called man, becomes the very breath and structure 
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of tJic work!. Thus m the true idea of things* there is no irreducible 
residuum of matter : mmd is the Alpha and Omega, at once the 
initial postuluh* and the final trutli of reality. 

In various ways a reaction arose against this absorption of every- 
thing in reason. In Fichte hunselt the source of being is primeval 
activity, the groundless an<l iiicomprehenfiible deed -action {TkaU 
llandlu}i(i) of th<‘ absolute ego. The innermost character of that 
ego is an inrmitu le in aci aui I ertorl *' The will ls the living principle 
of reason," he says agjon “ In the last resort,** says Schellmg 
(1H09), in his ln(fuiriei> into the Nature of Human Freedom, " there 
IS no other being hul will. W alien tst Vrsem (will is primal being) ; 
and to tins alone apjily the predicates fathomless, eternal, mde- 
pendi'nt oi lime, S' lf allifming." It is unnecessary to multiply 
instance.s to jirove iluit idealism was never without a prfitcst that 
there IS a heart of existence, life, will, action, which is presupposed 
by all Imowletlge and is not itseii amenable to explanation. We 
may, il v\e hke, call tins element, which is assumed as the basis 
of all .scK-ntific method, irrational will instead of reason, feeling 
rather Ilian knowle<lgc. 

I I IS under the banner of this protest against rationalizing idcahsm 
lliat Schopenhauer advances. But what marks out his armament 
Ks Its pronounced realism. He fights with the weapons of physical 
doctrine ami on the b.isis of th<' malt'rial eaiTli. He knows no reason 
but the human, no intclligen(’.<' save what is exhibited by the animals. 
He knows that both animals and men have come into existence 
within assignable hinits of lime, ami that there was an anterior age 
w hen no eye or' ear gathered the life of the universe inli* percejilions 
Knowledge, therefore, with its vehicle, tlie intellect, is depentleiil 
upon the existence of cirtain nerve-organs located in an animal 
system ; and its function is originally only to jnesrmt an image of 
the interconnexions of the manifestations external to Ihe individual 
iirgaiiisiji, and so to give to the individual in a jiartiaJ and reflected 
lorm that feeding wilh other things, or innate syinpailiy, which it 
loses as organization becomes more complex and characteristic. 
Knowledge or intellect, therefore, is only the surrogate of that more 
intiinat(“ unity ol fei hng or will which is the underlying reality- the 
principle of all iixistence, the essence of all manifestations, inorganic 
and organic. And the perfection of reason is attained when man 
has transcended tho.se limits of individuation in which his know- 
ledge at first pn?sent8 linn to hiinsolf, when by art he has risen from 
single objects to univer.sal types, and by suffering and sacrifice has 
penetrated to that innermost sanctuary where the euthanasia of 
eonsciousness is reache<l — the blessedness of liternal repose. 

III substantials the theory of Schopenhauer may Iw' compared 

with a more ]>rosaic statement of Herliort Spencer (modernizing 
- , ^ Hume). All psycliical states may, according to him, be 

ftcAopM* ju, incidents of the corresiKindence between the 

jZIrSert * environment. In this adjustment the 

lowest stage is taken by refle.v action and instinct, wdiere 
^ ® * the change of the organs is purely automatic. As the 
external complexity increas<!s, thus automatic regularity fails ; there 
is only an incipient excitation of the nerves. This feeble echo 
of the full resjxinse to stimulus is an idea, which is thus only 
another word for imperfect organization or adjustment. But 
gradually tins imperfect correspondence is improved, and the idea 
nasses over again into the state of unconscious or organic memory. 
Intellect, in short, is only the consequence of insulficient response 
iH'tween stimulus and action. Where action is entirely automatic, 
feeling does not exist. It is when the excitation is partial only, 
whi n it does not inevitably and immediately appear as action, that 
w© have the apjMjarance of intellect in the gap. I'hc chief anti 
fundamental difference between Schopenhauer and Spencer lies in 
the. refusal of the latter to give this " a<ljustment '* or " automatic 
action " the name of will Will, according to Mr Spencer, is only 
another aspect of whal is reason, memory or feeling the difference 
lying in tlie fact that as wdll the nascent excitation (ideal motion) is 
conceived as passing into complete or full motion. But he agrees 
with Schopenhauer in basing consciousness, in all its forms of 
reason, feming or will, ujum "automatic movement — psychical 
change,*’ from which consciousness emerges and in which it dis- 
appears. 

what Schopenhauer professed, therefore, is to have dispelled 
the claims of reason to [inoriiy and to demonstrate the relativity 
. and limitation of science. Science, he reminds us, is 

. based on final inexplicabilities ; and its attempts by 
fMitfcaofM of evolution to find an historical origin for 

* humanity in rudimentary matter show a misconception 
^ * of the problem. In the successions of material states 

there can nowhere be an absolute first. The true origin of man, as 
of all else, is to bo sought in an action which is everlasting and 
which is ever jiresent : uec te quaestveris extra. There is a source 
of knowledge within us by w’hich wc know^ and more intimately 
than wo can ever know anything external, that we will and feoi. 
That is the first and the highest knowledge, the only knowledge 
that can strictly be called immediate ; and to ourselves we ns the 
subject of will are truly the " immediate object.” It is in this 
soose of will— of will without motives, hut not without conscious- 
ness of some sort — that reality is revealed. Analogy and experi- 
ence make us assume it to be omnipresent. It is a rhistakc to say 
will moans for Schopenhauer only force. It means a great deal 


more ; and it is his contention that what the scientist calls force 
is really wiU. In so doing he is only following the Ime predicted 
by Kant’ and anticipated by Leibnitz. If we wish, said Ivant, to 
give a real existence to tlic thing in itself or the noumenon we can 
only do so by investing it vnth the attributes found in our own 
internal sense, viz. with tliinkmg or something analogous thereto. 
It is thus tliat Fechner m lus “ ilay-view '* of things sees in jdants 
and planets the same fundamental " soul '* as in us — that is, " one 
simple being wliich appears to none but itself, in us as elsewhere 
wherever it occurs self-luminous, dark for every other eye, at the 
least connecting sensations in itself, upon which, as the grade of 
soul mounts higlier and higher, there is constructed the conscious- 
ness of higher anrl still higher rclation.s." - 11 is thus that Lotze 
declares* that “ behind tlie tranquil surface of matter, behind its 
rigid and regular habits of l)ehaviour, we are forced to seek the 
glow of a hidden spintual activity." So Schopenhauer, but m a 
way ail his own, finds the truth of things in a will which is indeed 
unahected by conscious motives and ytd cannot be separated from 
some faint analogue of non -intellectual e.onsciousncss. 

In two ways Schopenhauer has influenced the world. He has 
shown with uuustial lucidity of expreis.sion how leeble is the spon- 
taneity of lliciL inlellccl which is so highly lauded, and how over- 
jiowcriiig the sway of original will in all our action. He tlms re- 
a-sserted realism, w-hose gosfiel ri'ads, ‘‘ In the beginning was appetite, 
passion, will,*' anrl has discrediterl the doctrinaire belief that ideas 
have original force of their own. I'his creed of naturalism is 
dangerous, ancl it may bi; true tliat the pessimism it implies often 
degenerates info cynicism and a cold-blooded denial that tliere 
IS any virtue and any truth, lint in the crash of established creeds 
and the spread of political indifliTentism and social rlisinlegration 
it IS probably wise, if not alw^ays agreeable, to lay bare the wound.s 
under which iiumanity sutlers, though pride w'ould promjit their 
concealment. Hut Schopenhauer’s theory htis another side. H 
it is daringly realistic, it is no less aiidneious in its idealism. 'I'he 
second aspect ol his influence is the doctrine of redemption of tht' 
soul from its sensual bonds, hrst by the medium of art and second 
by the jiath of renunciation and ascetic hie. Jt may be diflicull 
in each case to draw tJie hue between social iJuty and individual 
perfection Hut Schojieiihauer reminds us that the welfare ol 
society is a tf*mporal and subordinate aim, never to be allowed to 
dwarf the full realization of our ideal being. Man's duty is un- 
doubtedly to join m the coiiimon service ol sentient beings ; but lus 
final goal is to rise abovi* the toils and comforts ol the visible creature 
into the vast bosom of a peaceful Is'irvana. 
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Register (1890). Among earlier criticisms .see : Frauenstadl and 
I.indncr, A. Schopenhauer', von ihm \ tiler ihn (18O3) ; Helen 
Zimmem, Schopenhauer and his Philosophy (1877) ; O. Busch, 
A. Schopenhauer (1878) ; K. Peters, Schopenhauer als Phtlosoph 
H883) ; Koeber, Schopenhauers hrllsungslehre (1881), and Die 
Philos. A. Schopenhauers (1888). More recent works are; T. 
Whittaker, Schopenhauer (1909) ; G. Simmel, Schopenhauer und 
Nietzsche (1907I ; F. Paulsen, Schopenhauer. Hamlet. Mephistnpheles 
(iQoo), three studies in pessimism ; T. l.orenz, Zur Entwtchlungs- 
geschtchte der Metaphysxh Schopenhauers (1897) ; Mobius, Schopen- 
hauer (1899) ; H. l.ehmann, Schopenhauer und die Entmckelung 
der monistischen Weltanschauung (1892) ; and Scho^nhauer . Ein 
Beitrag zur Psychologic der Metaphysik (1894) ; Th. Kibot, La 
Philosophic de Schopenhauer (oth ed., 1903) ; H. Bamberger, Das 
Tier tn der Philosophte Schopenhauers (1897) ; Kuno Fischer, 
Schopenhauer (in the Gesch. d. neuer. Philos., 1893) ; R. Bottger, 
Das Grund problem der Schopenhauerschen Philos. (1898) ; Wk 
Caldwell, Schopenhauer's System (1896) ; O. Damm, Schopenhauers 
Etkik im Verhdltnis zu .setner Erkenntmslehre (1898) and Schoicn- 
hauers Rechts- und Staaisphtlosophte (1901) ; W. Haufi, Die uber- 
windung dcs Schopenhauerschen Pesstmtsmus dutch F. Nietzsche 
(1904) ; M, Kelly, Kant's Ethics and Schopenhauer's crttuism 
(1910). (W. W. ; X.) 

SCHOPP^ CASPAR (1576-1649), German controversialist 
and scholar, was born at Neumarkt in the upper Palatinate 
on the 27th of May 1576 and studied at several German univer- 
sities. Having become a convert to Roman Catholicism about 
1599, he obtained the favour of Pope Clement VIIL, and, even 

’ Kritik (Trans. Anal.), bk, ti. Appendix. 

Vber die Seelenfrage, p. 9 (Leipzig, i86i). 

* Mikrokosmus, 1. 408 (2nd ed.). 
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in an age of violent pwlemics, distinguished himselt by the I 
virulence of his writings against the Protestants. He became | 
involved in a controversy with Joseph Justus Scaliger, formerly 
his intimate friend, and others, wrote Kcdesiasticus auctoritati 
Jacobi rfgis oppositus{tt>ii), an attack upon James 1. of England; 
and in Classtcum belli saert (1619) urged the Cathohe princes 
to wage war upon the Protestants. About 1607 Schoppe entered 
the service of Ferdinand, archduke of Styrio, afterwards the 
emperor Ferdinand II., who found him very useful in rebutting 
the arguments of the Protestants, and who sent him on several 
diplomatic errands. According to Pierre Bayle, he was almost 
killed by some Englishmen at Madrid in 1614, and again fearing 
for his life he left Germany lor Italy in 1617, afterwards taking 
part in an attack upon the Jesuits. Schoppe, as the long list 
of his writings shows, knew also something of grammar and 
philosophy, and had an excellent acquaintance with Latin. 
His chief work is, perhaps, his Grammattca plulosophtca (Milan, 
1628). Schoppe died at Padua on the 19th of November 1649. 
In his Lift oj Sir Hmry H'o/lof? Izaac Walton, calling him Jasper 
Scioppius, refers to Schoppe as “ a man of a restless spirit and 
a malicious pen.” 

Besides the works already noticed, he wrote De arte critica (1507) ; 
Dc Anhchfisto (1005) ; Pfo auctoriiate ecclesiac tn decidendts pda 
contyoversiis ItlwUus Scaltgcr hypololymaeus (1O07), a virulent 
attack on Scaliger ; and latterly the anti-jesuitical work.s. Flagellum 
jesutheum (1632) ; Mysteria patrum jesuitorufn (1033) ; and Arcana 
socieiaits Jesu (i(>33). For a fuller list of his writings see J. P. 
Niceron, Al/motres (1727-1745). See also C. Nisard,L<J5 Gladiaieufi> 
de la npiihlique dvs lcUu\s (Pans, ibiOo). 

SCHORL, in mineralogy, the name given to coarse black 
varieties of tourmaline (^.7'.). The schorl rocks are (Tystalline 
aggregates of quartz and tourmaline. 1'hey are granular and 
massive, not banded or foliated as a rule, grey of various shades, 
the darkest coloured bciing must rich in schorl. Some are very 
line grained, but in most cases the individual crystals are easily 
discernible with the unaided eye. lliey are hard, .splintery, 
and very resistant to weathering. Veined, brccciatcd, porous 
and banded varieties occur, but are less common than the 
granular massive rocks. 

Schorl rocks occur practically always in as.sociation with 
tourmaline-bearing granites. Most of them are of igneous 
origin and, though there may be a few which are direct products 
of txjnsolidation from a plutonic magma, in the vast majority 
of cases they originate by the action of gases and vapours on 
granites, porphyries and other rocks. All magmas contain 
vapours in solution and give them off more or less readily as 
they crystallize. Water, carbonic acid and hydrochloric acid 
(or chloridc.s) are the commonest dissolved substances, but 
fluorine, boron, lithium and phosphoric acid occur also, and as 
they pass outwards these last may act on the surrounding 
rock.s, probably still at a high temperature and produce minerals 
of a special kind. This action is said to be pneurnatolytic. 
Tourmaline conLiins boron and fluorine, hence the presence 
of these elements in the emanations from the granite may be 
assumed. Schorl rocks often also contain varieties of white 
mica which are rich in fluorine and lithium ; in addition apatite 
is usually present. Lastly, many of the rocks of this group 
contain tinstone or are associated with tin-bearing veins, and 
it is probable that the ores of this metal were brought up in solu* 
tion as fluorides or chlorides and deposited in the situations 
where now they are found. 

Along the sides of fissures, through which, no doubt, the gases 
ascended, the granite is converted into schorl rock for a distance 
ranging from a fraction of an inch to several feet, and vem-like 
masses of grey schorl rock branching and uniting are tliu.s produced. 
In other places considerable areas of granite are changed in this 
way, principally near the margin of the granite, and an interrupted 
belt of this kind of rock encircles some of the larger outcrops of 
granite in Cornwall. A similax origin must be ascribed to gtetsen 
[q.v.), the aggregate of quartz and white mica commonly found in 
association with tin-beanng granites ; there are complete gradations 
between schorl rock and ^cisen, according to the varying pro- 
pottioiis of white mica and tcinrmalme which may be present in each 
specimen. Another mineral which is produced by. the pneumato> 
lytic alteration of gramte is topaz (a sihcate and fluonde of alu- 
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minium) ; an aggregate of quartz and toimz is called tojiaz-icls or 
topaz ruck, and is largely developed 111 some of the tm-mimng 
districts of Germany, though not found in Cornwall. 

As might be expected every stage of the conversion of granite 
into schorl rock can be found. Tourmaline may have l>een to some 
extent an original constituent of the granite, but most of it is of 
new formation and must luivc resulted from the allcicition of the 
biotite and the felspar of tlie original rock, Ixith of these minerals 
having disappeared W'hen the metamorphosis was complete. It is 
commonly found that the schorl is of a brown colour in the interior 
ot the crystals but blue at the edges ; probably the brown is primary 
or has been derived iium biolite, but the blue principally lioiu the 
replacement of felspar. The rock known as luxullianite, obtained 
near Luxullian village in ComvviilJ amf used as an ornamental stone 
for the sarcophagus of the duke of Wellington's monument in 
St Paul s Cathedral, is a tourmahne graniU* in which tlie roplaccnienl 
of biotite and felspar by quartz and tourmaline can be seen in 
progress. The new tourmaline i.s in fine pointed needles which have 
a .stellate or divergent arrangement, and is embedded in (juartz * 
ol ten these needless are jilanted on the surface oJ coriocled crystals 
of primary brown .st liorl. This rock sliU contains a good doal ol 
llcsh-coloured iulspar m large porphyritic crystals winch contrast 
well witli the dark matrix aii<i give polislnd specimens a very 
handsome appearance. In the completely altered s(diorl rock.s 
there are rarely neixlles of toummlin(‘, but this minernl occurs as 
irregular grams mingled in varying proportions with small crystals 
of quartz. In m^ly iUl cases tlie structure ol the granite has 
vanished, hut at Trevalgati, St Austell, and otliei jiluees in Cornwall 
there are schorl rocks which contain ^\hite ji.seudomnrphs of quartz 
after porphyiitic crystals of orthoclase. 

In porphyries or “ elvans " tourniahni/ation also is frequent, 
though not so common as greisenmg. Veins of quartz with stellate 
schorl needles may be seen .sjiieailing through the groundmuss or 
wlien this has been previously eonvert<‘cl uilo an aggregate of quartz 
and fine scaly wlnte mica, the porphyritic crystals of felspar alone 
may lie replaced by bunches of tourmaline- embedded in quartz. 
Tinstone often makes its appearance in llit*se rocks either in small 
crystals encloswl in quartz or lining fjs.sures and cavities left by the 
removal of a portion of the rock in solution. 

The same process goes on also in sedinii'iitary rocks ; a felspalhic 
sandstone may yield a schorl rock which can hardly be distinguished 
from one derived from a fine-grained granite. In shales brown 
tourmahne is oft(‘n deposited m the vicimly of fis.sures, and the whole 
ma.ss may be converted into a hard Hplinlery aggregate of quartz 
and schorl (often containing also rutile and tinstone). But these 
rocks arc alw'ays banded, like the origmal slate ; their original 
slnicturcs (bedding and cK'avage) are juobably never completely 
effaced and the ultimate product has been called schorhschist 
(tourmaline liomfcls, cornubianite) 

The slannjfeious veins which in large numbers intersect the 
granites of Devon and Cornwall and the slates around them, ami 
have yielded a large pari ol tht* world's supjily ol tin ccuisist mostly 
of quartz, tourmaline and chlorite (with varying proportions ot 
cassiterite). The vemsloiies are typically very line grained, hard 
and dark blue or dark green in colour. The green varieties contain 
much chlonte, th(^ blue are riclier in tounmihnu, and both kinds 
are known to the iruners as " peach.” Essentially aqueous depo.sit.s 
in lines of fis.surc, these rocks .show that quartz and toumiuliue were 
earned up in hot solutions at a late period in the cooling of the 
granite, ami the changes above described arc due to the operation 
of these .solution.s as they spread outwards through the surrounding 
rocks. Their hmrraalint; crysUils ai’e very small and usually of 
dark-blue shades, but owing to repeated movements of the walls 
of the veins the ore deposit.s have sometimes an intricate history, as 
microscopic studies show tlial the first infilhngs of the fissures have 
been broken up and cemented together again by a later material of 
.slightly different character. (J. b. F.) 

SCHOTTISCHE, the German for “ Scottish,” a name given 
to a dance, der schoUische TanZj introduced into England about 
1850. It was a form of polka, with two figures. 7 he ” High- 
land Schottische ’’is a lively dance resembling a fling. What 
is known ^ the “ barn dance ” was first known in America 
as the “ Military Schottische.” 

SCHOULER, JAHES (1839-- ), American lawyer and 

liistorian, was bom in West Cambridge (now Arlington), Massa- 
chusetts, on the 20th of March 1839, the son of William Schouler 
(1814-1872), who from 1847 to 1853 edited the Boston Atlas, 
one of the leading Whig journals of New England. The son 
graduated at Harvard in 1859, studied law in Boston and was 
admitted to the bar there in 1862. In 1869 he removed to 
Washington, where for three years he published the United 
States Jurist. After his return Iw Boston, in 1874, he devoted 
himself to office practice and to literary pursuits. He was a 
lecturer in the law school of Boston Univenjity between 1885 
and 1903, a non-resident professor and lecturer in the National 
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University Law School, Washington, in 1887-1909, and 
a lecturer on American history and constitutional law' at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1891-1908. In 1896-1897 he was presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association, His legal treatises 
ore The Law of Dotnestic Kelalions (1870), The Law of Personal 
Property (1872-1876 ; new' ed., 1907X The Law of Bailments 
(1880), The Law of Executors and Administrators (1883L The 
Law of Husband and Wife (1882) and The Law of Wills (1910), 
He is best known, however, as an historian ; his most important 
work being a History of the United States under the Constitution, 
1789-1865 (6 vols., 1880-1899). Among his other publications 
are A Life of Thomas Jefferson (1893) ; Historical Briefs (1896), 
containing a biography of Mr Schouler ; Constitutional Studies, 
State and Federal (1897); a brief Life of Alexander Hamilton 
(igox); Americans of 1776 (1906); and Ideals of the Republic 
(1908). 

SCHRADER, EBERHARD (1836-1908), German orientalist, 
was born at Brunswick on the 7th of January 1836, and educated 
at Gottingen under Ewald. In 1858 he took a university prize 
for a treatise on the Ethiopian languages, and in 1863 became 
professor of theology at Zurich. Subsequently he occupied 
chairs at Giessen (1870) and Jena (1873), and finally became 
professor of oriental languages at Berlin. Though he turned 
first to biblical research, his chief achievements were in the 
field of Assyriology, in which he was a pioneer in Germany and 
acquired an international reputation. He died on the 4th of 
July 1908. 

His publications include : Studien zur KnUk und Evkldrung der 
biblischen Urgesphichie (1863) ; tlie 8th edition of De Wette's Ein- 
Uitung in das A lie Testament {1869) ; Die assy r. -baby I . Keilinschriften 
(1872); Die Keilinschriften und das Alt. Test. (1872; 3rd ed. 
by Zimmem and Winckler, 1901-1902) ; Keilinschriften und Ge- 
schichtsforschung (1878) ; Die Hollenfahrt der Istar (text, trans., 
notes, 1874) ; Zur Frage nach deni Ursprung der altbabylonischen 
Kultur (1884) ; in conjunction with other scholars, Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek (1877). 

SCHREIBER, LADY CHARLOTTE EUZABETH (1812- 
1895), better known as Lady Charlotte Guest, Welsh scholar 
and connoisseur of china, daughter of Albemarle Bertie, 9th 
earl of Lindsey, was born at Uffington House, Lincolnshire, 
on the 19th of May 1812, She married in 1833 Sir josioh John | 
Guest, manager and afterwards owner of the Dowlais iron- 
works near Merthyr Tyd^iI. Lady Charlotte Guest studied 
the Welsh language and literature, and published (3 vols,, 
1838-1849) The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Cock 0 Hergesi, and 
other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with an English translation 
and notes. A second edition without the Welsh text appeared 
in 1877, and in 1881 The Boy's Mabinogion ; being the earliest 
Welsh tales of King Arthur in the famous Red Book of Hergesi, 
edited with an introduction- by S. Lanier. Sir Josiah Guest died 
in 1852, ahd I-ady Charlotte married in 1855 Cliarles Schreiber, 
M.P, for Cheltenham and Poole. She made a valuable collection 
of English porcelain and china, now in the South Kensin^on 
Museum, another of fans and fan leaves, presented to the British 
Museum, and a third of playing cards, part of which is in the 
British Museum. On all three subjects she left elaborate 
treatises. She died on the 15th of January 1895 at Canford 
Manor, Dorset, at the house of her eldest son Ivor Guest, Baron 
Wimbome. 

Editions of Lady Charlotte Guest's translation of the Mabinogion 
are in The Temple Classics (1902), The Welsh Library (1902), Ac. 

8CHRE1BERHAU, a village and climatic health resort of 
Germany, in the Prussian province of Silesia, situated in the 
valley of the Zacken in the Riesengebirge, 1900 ft. above the 
sea, 16 m. S.W. from Hirschberg by the railway to Gninthal. 
Pop. ( 1905) 4994, It has two Roman Catholic and two Evangeli- 
cal churches, and works for the making and polishing of gkss. 
It is a popular resort, being visited by about 10,000 visitors 
annually. 

Sec Kloidt, Schveiberhau im Riesengebirge (Breslau, 1893). 

SOHREYl^ ADOLF (1828-1899), German painter, was bom 
at Frankfort-on-Main, and studi^ art first at the Staedel 
Institute in his native town, and then at Stuttgart, Munich, and 
Dusseldorf ; but he fonned his style in Paris, whilst he found his 


favourite subjects in his travels in the East. He first accom- 
panied Prince Thum and Taxis through Hungary, Wallachia, 
P.ussia and Turkey ; then, in 1854, he followed the Austrian 
army across the Wallachian frontier. In 1856 he went to Egypt 
and Syria, and in 1861 to Algiers. In 1862 he settled in Paris, 
but returned to Germany in 1870 ; and settled at Cronbe^ near 
Frankfort, where he died in 1899. Schreyer was, and is still, 
especially esteemed as a painter of horses, of peasant life in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and of battle incidents. His work 
is remarkable for its excellent equine draughtsmanship, and for 
the artist’s power of observation and forceful statement ; and has 
found particular favour among French and American collectors. 
Of his battle-pictures there are two at the Schwerin Gallery, 
and others in the collection of Count Mensdorff-Pouilly and in the 
Raven6 Galleiy, Berlin. His painting of a “ Charge of Artillery 
of Imperial Guard ” was formerly at the Luxembourg Museum. 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York, owns three of Schreyer’s 
oriental paintings : “ Abandoned,” ” Arabs on the March ” 
and “ Arabs making a detour ” ; and many of his best pictures 
are in the Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, J. J. Astor, W. Astor, A. 
Belmont, and W. Walters collections. At the Kunsthalle in 
Hamburg is his “ Wallachian Transport Train,” and at the 
Staedel Institute, Frankfort, are two of his Wallachian .scenes. 

SCHRIJVER, PETER (1576-1660), Dutch author, better known 
as ScRiVERius, was born at Haarlem on the 12th of January 
1576. He was educated at the university of Leiden, where he 
I formed a close intimacy with Daniel Heinsius. He belonged to 
the party of Oldenbamcveldt and Grotius, and brought down the 
displeasure of tlie government by a copy of Latin verses in 
honour of their friend Hoogerbeets. Most of his life was passed 
in Leiden, but in 1650 he became blind, and the last years of his 
life were spent in his son’s house at Oudewater, where he died 
on the 30th of April 1660. 

He is best known as a scholar by his notes on Martial, Ausonius, 
the Pervigilium Veneris ; editions of the poems ot Scaliger (Leiden, 
1O15), of the De re militan of Vegetius Itenatus, the tragedies ol 
Seneca (P. Scrivetii collectanea veterum tragicorum, i^>2i), &c. His 
Opera anecdota, philologtca, et poeitca (Utrecht, 1738) were edited 
by A. H. Westerhovius, and his Nederduitsche Gedichten (1738) 
by S. Dockes. He made many valuable contributions to the history 
of Holland : Batavia lllustrata (4 parts, Leiden, i(»09) ; Corie 
historische Beschryvinghe der N ederlandscher Oorlogcn (1012) ; In- 
ferioris Germaniae . . . historia (1611, 4 parts) ; Beschryvinghe van 
Out Batavien (Amhoim, 1612) ; Het oude gontsche Chronycxken van 
Hollandt, edited by him, and printed at Amsterdam in ibb^ ; 
Principcs Hollandiae Zelandiae et Frisiae (Haarlem, 1650), translated 
(1678) into Dutch by Pieter Bnigman. 

See Peerlkamp, Vitae Belgarum qui latina carmina scrip serunt 
(Brussels, 1822), and J. H. Hoeufft, Parnassus laHno-belgicus 
(Amsterdam, 1819). 

SCHRODER, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1744-1816), German 
actor, manager and dramatist, was bom in Schwerin on the 3rd 
of November 1744. Shortly after his birth, his mother, Sophie 
Charlotte Schroder (17 14-1792), separated from her husband, 
and joining a theatrical company toured with success in Poland 
and Russia. Subsequently she married Konrad Ernst Acker- 
mann and appeared with his company in many German cities, 
finally settling in Hamburg. Young Schroder early showed 
considerable talent, but his childhood was rendered so unhappy 
by his stepfather that he ran away from home and learnt the 
trade of a shoemaker. He rejoined his parents, however, in 1 759, 
and became an actor. In 1764 he appeared with the Ackermann 
company in Hamburg, playing leading comedy parts ; but these 
he soon exchanged for the tragic roles in which he became famous. 
These included Hamlet, Lear and Philip in Schillei ’s Don Carlos. 
After Ackermann’s death in 1771 Schroder and his mother took 
over the management of the Hamburg theatre, and he began to 
write plays — largely adaptations from the English, making his 
first success with the comedy Die Arglisiige. In 1780 he left 
Hamburg, and after a tour with his wife, .^na Christina Hart, 
a former pupil, accepted an engagement at the Court theatre in 
Vienna. In 1 785 Schroder again took over his Hamburg manage- 
ment and conducted the theatre with marked ability until his 
retirement in 1798. The Hamburg theatre again falling into 
decay, the i^aster was once more summoned to assist in its 
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rehabilitation, and in i8ii he returned to it for one year. He 
died on the 3rd of September 1816. As an actor Schroder was 
the first to depart from the stilted style of former tragedians ; 
as a manager he raised the standard of plays pre^nted and first 
brought Shakespeare before the German public. Schroder’s 
Dramatische Werke, with an introduction by Tieck, were published 
in four volumes (Berlin, 1831). 

See B. Litzmann, Friedrich Ludmg Schroder (Hamburg, 1890- 
1894) ; R. Blum in the Allgemeines Theaier-Lexikon (1842) ; and 
Brunier, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder (Leipzig, 1804). 

SCHRODER, SOPHIE (1781-1868), German actress, was born 
at Paderborn on the 23rd of February 1781, the daughter of an 
actor, Gottfried Burger. She made her first appearance in opera 
at St Petersburg, in 1793. Kotzebue’s recommendation she 
was engaged for the Vienna Court theatre in 1798, and here and 
in Munich and Hamburg she won great successes in tragic roles 
like Marie Stuart, Ph^dre, Merope, Lady Macbeth, and Isabella in 
The Bride of Messina, which gave her the reputation of being 
“ the German Siddons.” She retired in 1840 and lived in Augs- 
burg and Munich until her death on the 25th of Februar)^ i*868. 
She Itad married, in 1795, an actor, Stollmers (properly Smets), 
from whom she separated in 1799. In 1804 she married the ' 
tenor Friedrich Schroder, and on his death in 1825, an actor, 
Kunst. Mme Schroder’s eldest daughter was the opera singer, 
Wilhelminc Devrient-Schrdder (q.v.). 

See Ph. Schmidt, Sobhic Schroder (Vienna, 1870) ; also Dan 
Lexikon der deutscher Buhnen-Angehongen. 

SCHRODER - DEVRIENT, WILHELMINE (1804 - i860), 
(ierman operatic singer, was born on the 6th of December 1804, 
in Hamburg, being the daughter of the actress, Sophie Schroder 
(1781 1868). Her first imjK;rsonation was at the age of fifteen 
as Aricia in Schiller’s translation of Racine’s Phedre, and in 
1821 she was received with so much enthusiasm as Pamina in 
Mozart’s 7 .auherfiote that her future career in opera was assured. 
In 1823 she married Karl Devrient, but was separated from him 
in 1828, afterwards making two other marriages. Meanwhile 
she had maintained her popularity at Dresden and elsewhere. 
She made her first Paris appearance in 1830, and she sang in 
London in 1833 and 1837. As a singer she combined a rare 
quality of tone with dramatic intensity of expression, which was 
as remarkable on the concert platform as in opera. She died 
in Coburg on the 26th of January i860. 

Sec JC von Gluincr, Erinnerungen an Wilhclmine Schroder-Devrient 
(Leipzig, 18O2); and A. von Wolzogen, Wilhclmine Schroder- 
Deunent (Leipzig, 18O3). 

SCHROTER, lOHANN HIERONYMUS (1745-1816), German 
astronomer, was bom at Erfurt on the 30th of August 1745. 
Having studied law at Gottingen, he became chief magistrate 
at Lilienthal, near Bremen, in 1788. Here he built an 
observatory, and, equipped in 1785 by a 7-ft. reflector by 
Hcrschel, and later by a 13-ft. reflector by Johann Gottleib 
Friedrich Schrader of Kiel, he made his famous observations 
on the surface features of the moon and planets. His work 
was ruined in 1813 by the French under Vandamme, who 
destroyed his books, writings and observatory ; he never 
recovered from the catastrophe, and died on the 29th of August 
1816. 

SCHUBART, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH DANIEL (i 739-1 791), 
German poet, was bora at Obersontheim in Swabia (now the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg) on the 24th of March 1739, and 
entered the university of Erlangen in 1758 as a student of theo- 
logy. He led a dissolute life, and after two years’ stay was 
summoned home by his parents. After attempting to earn a 
livelihood as private tutor and as assistant preacher, his musical 
talents gained him the appointment of organist in Geislingen, 
and subsequently in Ludwigsburg ; but in consequence of 
his wild life and blasphemy, which found expression in a parody 
of the litany, he was expelled the country. He then visited in 
turn Heilbronn, Mannheim, Munich and Augsburg. In the last- 
named town he made a considerable stay, began his Deutsche 
Chronik (1774-1778) and eked out a subsistence by reciting from 
the latest works of prominent poets. Owing to a bitter attack 
upon the Jesuits, he was expelled from Augsburg and fled to Ulm, 
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where he was arrested in 1777 and confined in the fortress of 
Hohenasperg. Here he met with lenient treatment, and he 
beguiled the time by a study of mystical works and in compos- 
ing poetry. His SdnUliche Gedickte appeared in two volumes at 
Stuttgart in 1785-1786 (new edition by G. HaufI, Leipzig, 1884, 
in Reclam’s UntversaFBtbliolhek) ; .in this collection most of the 
pieces are characterized by the bombast of the “ Sturm und 
Drang ” period. He was set at liberty in 1787, at the instance ol 
Frederick the Great, king oi Prussia, and expressed his gratitude 
in Hymnus auf Friedrich den Grossen. Schubart was now 
appointed musical director and manager of the theatre at Stutt- 
gart, where he continued his Deutsche Chronik and began his 
autobiography, Schubarts Leben und Gesinnungen (2 vols., 
1791-1793), but before its completion he died at Stuttgart on the 
loth of October 1791. His Gesammelte Schnjten und SchicksaU 
appeared in 8 vols. (Stuttgart, 1839-1840). 

Sec D. F. Strauss, Schuharts Leben in seinen Bnefen (2 vols.. 
1849; 2ncl eel., 1878) : G. Hautt, Christian Daniel Schubart (1885) , 
and E. Nagele, Aus Schubarts Leben und Wirken (1888). 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (1797-1828), German composer, 
was born on the 31st of January 1797, in the Himmelpfortgrund, 
a small .suburb of Vienna. His father, Franz, son of a Moravian 
peasant, was a parish schoolmastei" ; his mother, Elizabeth Fitz, 
had before her marriage been cook in a Viennese family. Of their 
fourteen children nine died in infancy ; the others were Jgnaz 
(b. 1784), Ferdinand (b. 1794), Karl (b. 1796), Franz and a 
daughter Theresia (b. 1801). The father, a man of worth and 
integrity, possessed some reputation as a teacher, and his 
school, in the Lichtenthal, was well attended. He was also a fair 
amateur musician, and transmitted his own measure of skill 
to his two elder sons, Ignaz and Ferdinand. 

At the age of five Schubert began to receive regular instruction 
from his father. At six he entered the Lichtenthal school where 
he spent some of the happiest years of his life. About the same 
time his musical education began. His father taught him the 
rudiments of the violin, his brother Ignaz the rudiments of the 
pianoforte. At seven, having outstripped these simple teachers, 
he was placed under the charge of Michael Holzer, the Kapell- 
meister of the Lichtenthal Church. Holzer’s lessons seem to 
have consisted mainly in expressions of admiration, and the 
boy gained more from a friendly joiner’s apprentice, who used to 
take him to a neighbouring pianoforte warehouse and give him the 
opportunity of practising on a better instrument than the poor 
home could afford. The unsatisfactory character of his early train- 
ing was the more serious as, at that time, a composer had little 
chance of success unless he could appeal to the public as a per- 
former, and for this the meagre education was never sufiicient. 

In October 1808 he was received as a scholar at the Convict, 
which, under Salieri’s direction, had become the chief music- 
school of Vienna, und w'hich had the special office of training the 
choristers for the Court Chapel. Here he remained until nearly 
seventeen, profiting little by the direct instruction, which was 
almost as careless as that given to Haydn at St Stephen’s, 
but much by the practices of the school orchestra, and by associ- 
ation with congenial comrades. Many of the most devoted friends 
of his after life were among his schoolfellows ; Spaun and Stadler 
and Holzapfel, and a score of others who helped him out of their 
slender pocket-money, bought him music-paper which he could 
not buy for himself, and gave him loyal support and encourage- 
ment. It was at the Convict, too, that he first made acquaintance 
with the overtures and symphonies of Mozart — there is as yet no 
mention of Beethoven — and between them and lighter pieces, 
and occasional visits to the opera, he began to lay for himself 
some foundation of musical knowledge. 

Meanwhile his genius was already showing itself in composition. 
A pianoforte fantasia, thirty-two close-written pages, is dated 
April 8-May i, 1810; then followed, in 1811, three long vocal 
pieces written upon a plan whi^ Zumsteeg liad popularized, 
together with a “ quintet-overture,’^ a string quartet, a second 
pianoforte fantasia and a number of songs. His essay in 
chamber-music is noticeable, since we learn that at the time 
a regular quartet-party was established at his home on Sundays 
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and holidays,” in which his two brothers played the violin, his 
father tlie ’cello and Franz himself the viola. It was the first 
germ of that amateur orchestra lor which, in later years, many of 
his compositions were written. During the remainder of his 
sta)^ at the Oinvict he wrote a good deal more chamljer-music, 
several songs, some miscellaneous pieces for the pianoforte 
and, among his more ambitious efforts, a XynVand Salve Regina, 
an octet for wind instruments — said to commemorate the death of 
his mother, which took place in 181 2 — a cantata, words and music, 
for his father’s name-day in 1813, and the closing work of his 
school-life, his first symphony. 

At the end of 1813 he left the Gmvict, and, to avoid military 
service, entered his father’s school as teacher of the lowest class. 
For over two years he endured the drudgery of the work, which, 
we are told, he performed with very indifierent success. Tliere 
w('re, however, other interests to compensate. He took private 
lessons from Salieri, who annoyed him writh accusations of 
plagiarism from Haydn and Mozart, but who did more for his 
training than any of his other teachers; he formed a close 
friendship with a family named Grob, whose daughter Therese 
was a go(jd singer and a good comrade ; he occupied every 
moment of leisure with rapid and voluminous composition. His 
first opera — Des Teujels Lustsrhloss — and his first Mass — in 
F major - were both written in 1814, and to the same year belong 
three string quartets, many smaller instrumental pieces, the first 
movement of the symphony in lib and seventeen songs, which 
include such masterpieces as Der 7 'aucher and Gretchen am Spinn- 
fade. But even this activity is fur outpaced by that of the 
annus mirabtlis 1815. In this year, despite his school-work, his 
lessons with Salieri and the many distractions of Viennese life, 
he produced an amount of music the record of which is almost 
incredible. The symphony in Bb was finished, and a third, in 
D major, added soon afterwards. Of church music there 
appeared two Musses, in Cl and Bb, the former written within 
SIX days, a new Dona nobis for the Mass in F, a Stabat Mater and 
a Salve Regina. Opera was represented by no less than five 
works, of which three were completed — Der Vterjdhrige Posten, 
Fernando and Claudine von ViUabella — and two, Adrast and 
Die beiden Freunde von Salamanca, apparently left unfinished. 
Besides these the list includes a string quartet in G minor, four 
sonatas and several smaller compositions for piano, and, by way 
of climax, 146 songs, some of which are of considerable length, 
and of which eight are dated Oct. 15, and seven Oct. 19. 
“ Here,” we may say with Dryden, “ is God’s plenty.” Music 
has always been the most generous of the arts, but it has never, 
before or since, poured out its treasure with so lavish a hand. 

In the winter of 1814-1815 Schubert made acquaintance with 
the poet Mayrhofer : an acquaintance which, according to his 
usual habit, soon ripened into a warm and intimate friendship. 
'Fhey were singularly unlike in temperament : Schubert frank, 
open and sunny, with brief fits of depression, and sudden out- 
bursts of boisterous high spirits ; Mayrhofer grim and saturnine, 
a silent man who regarded life chiefly as a test of endurance ; but 
there is good authority for holding that “ the best harmony is the 
resolution of discord,” and of this aphorism the ill-assorted pair 
offer an illustration. The friendship, as will be seen later, was 
of service to Schubert in more than one way. 

As 1815 was the most prolific period of Schubert's life, so 
1816 saw the first real chan^ in his fortunes. Somewhere about 
the turn of the year Spaun surprised him in the ('omposition of 
Erlkmtig — Goethe’s poem propjied among a heap of exercise- 
books, and the boy at white-heat of inspiration ” hurling ” 
the notes on the music-paper. A few weeks later Von Schober, 
a law-student of good family and some means, who had heard 
some of Schubert’s songs at Spaun’s house, came to pay a visit to 
the composer and proposed to carry him off from school-life and 
give him freedom to practise his art in peace. The proposal was 
particularly opportune, for Schubert had just made an un- 
successful application for the post of Kapellmeister at Laibach, 
and was feeling more acutely than ever the slavery of the class- 
room. His father’s consent was readily given, and before the 
end of the spring he was installed as a guest in Von Sdiober’s 


lodgings. For a time he attempted to increase the household 
resources by giving music lessons, but they were soon abandoned, 
and he devoted himself to composition. “ I write all day,” he 
said later to an inquiring visitor, “ and when I have finished 
one piece 1 begin another.” 

The works of 1816 include three ceremonial cantatas, one 
written for Salieri’s Jubilee on June ifi ; one, eight days later, 
for a certain Herr Watteroth who paid the composer an 
honorarium of £4 (“ the first time,” said the journal, “ that I have 
composed for money ”), and one, on a foolish philanthropic 
libretto, for Herr Joseph Spendou Founder and Principal of the 
Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund.” Of more importance are two 
new symphonies, No. 4 in C minor, called the Tragic, with a 
striking andante, No. 5 in Bb, as bright and fresh as a symphony 
of Mozart : some numbers of church music, fuller and more 
mature than any of their predecessors, and over a hundred songs, 
among which are comprised some of his finest settings of Goethe 
and Schiller. There is also an opera. Die Burgsehajt, spoiled by 
an illiterate hook, but of interest as showing how continually his 
mind was turned towards the theatre. 

All this time his circle of friends was steadily widening. 
Mayrhofer introduced him to Vogl, the famous baritone, who 
did him good service by performing his songs in the salons of 
Vienna ; Anselm Iliittenbrenner and his brother Joseph ranged 
themselves among his most devoted admirers ; Gahy, an ex- 
cellt'iit pianist, played his sonatas and fantasias ; the Sonn- 
leithners, a rich burgher family whose eldest son had been at the 
('onvict, gave him free access to their home, and organized in his 
honour musical parties which soon assumed the name of Schubci- 
tiaden. The material needs of life were supplied without much 
difficulty. No doubt Schubert was entirely penniless, for he 
had given uj) teaching, he could earn nothing by public per- 
formance, and, as yet, no publisher would take his music at a 
gift ; but his friends came to his aid with true Bohemian 
generosity — one found him lodging, another found him appli- 
ances, they took their meals together and the man who had any 
money paid the score. Schubert was always the leader of the 
party, and was known by half-a-dozen affectionate nicknames, 
of which the most characteristic is “ kann er ’was ? ” his usual 
question when a new acquaintance was proposed. 

1818, though, like its predecessor, comparatively unfertile 
in composition, was in two respects a memorable year. It saw the 
first public performance of any work of Schubert’s — an overture 
in the Italian style written as an avowed burlesque of Rossini, 
and played in all .seriousness at a Jail concert on March 1 . It also 
saw the beginning of his only official appointment, the post of 
music-master to the family of Count Johann Esterhazy at 
Zelesz, where he spent the summer amid pleasant and congenial 
surroundings. The compositions of the year include a Mass and 
a symphony, both in C major, a certain amount of four-hand 
pianoforte music for his pupils at 2^1esz and a few songs, 
among which are Einsamkeit^ Marienbild and the Litaney. 
On his return to Vienna in the autumn he found that Von 
Schober had no room for him, and took up his residence with 
Mayrhofer. There his life continued on its accustomed lines. 
Every morning he began composing as soon as he was out of bed, 
wrote till two o’clock, then dineti and took a country walk, 
then returned to composition or, if the mood forsook him, to 
visits among his friends. He made his first public ajjpearance 
as a song-writer on February 28, 1819, when the Schafers Klage- 
lied was sung by jager at a Jail concert. In the summer of the 
same year he took a holiday and travelled with Vogl through 
Uppier Austria. At Steyr he wrote his brilliant piano quintet in 
A, and astonished his friends by transcribing the parts without a 
score. In the autumn he sent three of his songs to Goethe, but, 
so far as we know, received no acknowledgment. 

The compositions of 1820 are remarkable, and show a marked 
advance in development and maturity of style. The unfinished 
oratorio Latarus was begun in February ; later followed, amid a 
number of smaller works, the 23rd Psalm, the Gesang der Geister, 
tlie Quarlettsatz in C minor and the great pianoforte fantasia 
on Der Wanderer. But of almost more biographical interest is 
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the fact that in this year two of Schubert’s operas appeared at 
the Kamthnerthor theatre, Die ZwilLin^sbriider on June 14, and 
Die Zauberharfe on August ig. Hitherto his larger compositions 
(apart from Masses) had been restricted to the amateur orciiestra 
at the Gundelhof, a society which grew out of the quartet-parties 
at his home. Now he Ixjgan to assume a more prominent position 
and address a wider public. Still, however, publishers held 
obstinately aloof, and it was not until his friend Vogl had sung 
Erlkonig at a concert in the Kamthnerthor (Feb. 8, 1821) that 
Diabelli hesitatingly agreed to print some of hi.s works on com- 
mission. The first seven opus-numbers (all songs) appeared 
on these terms ; then the commission ceased, and he began to 
receive the meagre pittances which were all that the great publish- 
ing houses ever accorded to him. Much has been written about 
the neglect from which he suffered during his lifetime. It was 
not the fault of his friends, it was only indirectly the fault of the 
Viennese public ; tlie persons most to blame were the cautious 
intermediaries who stinted and hindered him from publication. 

The production of his two dramatic pieces turned Schubert’s 
attention more firmly tlian ever in the direction of the stage ; 
and towards the end of 1821 he set himself on a course which 
for nearly three years brought him continuous mortificiition and 
disappointment. Alfonso und Estrella was refused, .so was 
Eterrabras ; Die V er^ckivorenen wiis prohibited by the censor 
(apparently on the ground of its titl(‘); was withdrawn 

after two nights, owing to the badness of its libretto. Of these 
works the two former are written on a scale which would 
make their performances exceedingly difficult (Fierrabras, for 
instance, contains over jooo pages of manuscript score), but Die 
Verschworenen is a bright attractive comedy, and Rosamunde 
contains some of the most charming music that Schubert ever com- 
posed. In 1822 he made the acquaintance both of Weber and of 
lleethoven, but little came of it in either case, though Beethoven 
cordially acknowledged his genius. Von Scholier was away from 
Vienna; new friends appeared of a le.s.s desirable character; on 
the whole tlie.se were the darkest years of hi.s life. 

In the spring of 1824 he wrote the magnificent octet, “ A 
Sketch for a Grand Symphony ” ; and in the summer went back 
to Zelesz, when he became attracted by Hungarian idiom, and 
wrote the Divertissement d VHongroise and the string quartet in 
A minor. Most of his biograjihers insert here a story of his 
hopeless passion for his pupil C'ountess Garolinc Esterhazy ; but 
whatever may be said as to the general likelihood of the romancxi, 
the details by which it is illustrated are apocryjihal, and the 
song I’Addio, placed at its climax, is undoubtedly spuriou.s. 
A more debatable problem is raised by the grand duo in C major 
(op. 140) which is dated from Zelesz in the summer of this year. 
It bears no relation to the style of Schulxjrt’s pianoforte music, 
it is wholly orchestral in charac^tcr, and it may well be a transcript 
or sketch of the “ grand symphony ” for which the octet was 
a preparation. If so, it settles the question, raised by Sir George 
Grove, of a “ Symphony in C major ” which is not to be found 
among Schuliert’s orchestral scores. 

Despite his preoccupation with the stage and later with his 
official duties he found time during these years for a good deal 
of miscellaneous composition. The Mass in A\> was completed 
and the exquisite “ Unfinished Symphony ’’ begun in 1822. The 
M ullerheder, and several other of his best songs, were written in 
1825 ; to 1824, beside the works mentioned above, belong the 
variations on Trockne Blumen and the two string quartets in 
E and Eb. There is also a sonata for piano and “ Arpeggione,” 
an interesting attempt to encourage a cumbersome and now 
obsolete instrument. 

The mishaps of the recent years were compensated by the 
prosperity and happiness of 1825. Publication had been moving 
more rapidly ; the stress of poverty was for a time lightened ; 
in the summer there was a pleasant holiday in Upper Austria, 
where Schubert was welcomed with enthusiasm. It was during 
this tour that he produced his “ Songs from Sir Walter Scott,” 
and his piano sonata in A minor (op. 43), the former of which 
he sold to Artaria for £20, the largest sum which he had yet 
received for any composition. Sir George Grove, on the authority 


of Randhortinger, attributes to this summer a lost “ Gastein ” 
symphony which is possibly the same work as that already 
mentioned under tlie record of the preceding year. 

From 1826 to 1828 Scliubert resided continuously in Vienna, 
except for a brief \nsit to Graz in 1827. The history of his 
life during these tltree years is little more than a record of his 
compositions. The only events worth notice are that in 1826 
he dedicated a symphony to Uie Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
which voted him in return an honorarium of £10, that in the 
same year he applied lor a conduetorship at the opera, luui lost 
it by refusing to alter one of his songs at reliearsaj, and that in 
tlie spring of 1828 he gave, for the ffrsl and only time in his 
aircer, a public conrert of his owm works. But the compositions 
themseh'es an* a sufficient biography. Tht* string quartet in D 
minor, with the variations on “Death and the Maiden,” was 
written during the winter ol 1825 1826, and first played on 
Jan. 25. Liiter in the year came the string quartet in G major, 
the “ Rondeau brilliant,” for piano and violin, and the fine 
sonata in G which, by some pedantrj" of the publisher’s, is 
])rintcd without its proper title. To these should be added the 
three Shakespearian songs, of which “ Hark 1 Hark I the l^rk ” 
and “ Who is Sylvia ? ” were written on the .same day, the former 
at a tavern where he broke hi.s afternoon ’.s walk, the latter on 
his return to his lodging in the evening. In 1827 he wrote thi' 
Winterreisey the lantiisia lor piano and violin, and the two 
piano trios : in 1828 the Song of Miriam^ the C major symphony, 
the Mass in Er*, and the exceedingly beautiful Tantum Ergo in 
the same key, the string quintet, the second Benedictus to the 
Mass in C, the last tliree piano sonatas, and the collection of 
.songs known as Schwanengesang, Six of these are to words by 
Heine, who.se Buch der Lieder appeared in the autumn. I'.vcr}^- 
thing pointed to the renewal of an activity which should equal 
that of his greatest abundance, when he was suddenly attacked 
by typhus fever, and after a fortnight’s illness died on Nov. 19 
at the house of hi.s brother Ferdinand. He had not completed 
his thirty-second year. 

Some of his smaller pieces were printed shortly after his 
death, but th(* more valuable seem to have been regarded by tlie 
publishers as waste paper. In 1838 Schumann, on a visit to 
Vienna, found the dust)' manuscript of the C major symphony 
and took it back to Leipzig, where it was performed by Mendels- 
.sohn and celebrated in tlie Aeue Zeitschrijt. The most important 
step towards the recovery of the neglected works was the journey 
to Vienna which Sir George Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan made 
in the autumn of 1867. The account of it is given in Grove s 
appendix to the English translation of Krcis.sle von Hell bom ; 
the travellers rescued from oblivion .seven symphonies, the 
Rosamunde music, some of Lite Masses and operas, some of 
the chamber works, and a vast quantity of miscellaneous pieces 
and songs. Their success gave impetus to a widespread public 
interest and finally resulted in the definitive edition of Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. 

Schuliert Ls best summed up in tlie well-known phrase of 
Liszt, that he was “ le musicien le plus po^te qui fut jamais.” 
In clarity of style he was inferior to Mozart, in power of musical 
construction he was far inferior to Beethoven, but in poetic 
impulse and suggestion he is unburpas.sed. He wrote always 
at headlong speed, he seldom blott^ a line, and the greater 
part of his work bears, in consequence, the essential mark of 
improvisation : it is fresh, vivid, spontaneous, impatient of 
restraint, full of rich colour and of warm imaginative feeling. 
He was the greatest songwriter who ever lived, and almost 
everything in his hand turned to .song. In his Masses, for 
instance, he seems to chafe at the contrapuntal numbers and 
pours out his whole soul on those which he found suitable for 
lyrical treatment. In his symphonies the lyric and elegiac 
passes are usually the best, and the most beautiful of them 
all is, tJ^ughout its two moveujents, lyric in character. The 
standpoint*from whw:h to judge^ilim is that of a singer who 
ranged over the whole i^kl of musical composition and 
everywhere carried with him the artistic form which he loved 
best. 
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Like Mozart, whose influence over him was always considerable, 
be wrote nearly all the finest of his conijiositions in the last ten years 
of his life. His early symphonies, Ins early quartets, even his early 
masses, arc too much affected by a traditional style to establish an 
enduring reputation. It is unfair to call them imitative, but at the 
time when he wrote them he was saturated with Mozart, and early 
Beethoven, and he sptike wliai was in his mind with a boy's frank- 
ness. The Andante of the I ragic Symphony (No. 4) strikes a more 
distinctive note, but Ibe fifth is but a charming adaptation of a past 
idiom, and the sixth, on which Schubert himself jilaccd little value, 
shows hardly any appreciable advance. It is a very different 
matter when wc come to the later works. The piano quintet in 
A m^or (iHn>) may here be taken as the turning-point; then come 
the Unfmishr*<l Symphony, which is pure Schubert in every bar; the 
three (]ii.iric ts m A minor, D minor, and G major, full of romantic 
colour ; the dehghtful piano trios ; the great string quintet ; and the 
C major symphony which, though diffuse, contains many passages 
of surjinsing beauty. Every one of them is a masterpiece, and a 
nm.sterpiece such as Schubert alone could have written. The days 
of brilliant promise were over ami were succeeded by the days of 
full and mature achievement. 

His larger operas are marred both by their inordinate length and 
by their want of dramatic power. The sUghter comedies are pretty 
and tuneful, but, except as curiosities, arc not likely to be revived. 
We may, however, deplore the fate which has deprived the stage 
of the Rosamunde music. It is in Schubert’s best vein ; the en- 
tractes, the Romance, and the tmllets are alike excellent, and it is 
much to be hoped that a poet will some day arise and fit the music 
to a new play. 

C)f his pianoforte compositions, the sonatas, as might be expected, 
are the least enduring, though there is not one of them which does 
not contain some first-rate work. On the other hand his smaller 
pieces, in which the lyric ch^iracter is more apjiarcnt, arc throughout 
interesting to play and extremely pleasant to hear He developed 
a s])ccial pianoforte technique of his own — not always " orthodox," 
but always characteristic. A special word should be added on his 
fondness for piano duets, a form which before his time had been 
rarely attempted. Of these he wrote a great many — fantasias, 
marches, polonaises, variations — all bright and melodious with 
sound texture and a remarkable command of rhythm. 

His concerted pieces for the voice are often extremely difficult, 
but they are of a rare beauty which would well repay the labour of 
rehearsal. The 23rd psalm (for female voices) is exquisite ; so are 
the Gesang der Gciater^ the Nachthalle, the Nachtgesatig im Walde 
(for male voices and horns), and that " dewdrop of celestial melody " 
which Novello has publisncd with English words under the title of 
" Where Thou Reignost." Among all Schubert's mature works 
there are none more undeservedly neglected than these. 

Of the songs it is impossible, within the jiresent limits, to give 
even a sketch. They number over Ooo, excluding scenas and 
operatic pieces, and they contain masterpieces from the beginning 
of his career to the end, (.ketchen am Sptnnrade was written when 
he was seventeen, Erlhonig when he was eighteen ; then there 
follows a continuous stream which never checks or runs dry, and 
which broadens as it flows to the Miillerlieder, the Scott songs, the 
Shakesporian songs, the Winterreise^ and the Schwanengesang. He 
is said to have been undiscriminating in his choice of words. Schu- 
mann declared that " he could .set a handbill to music," and there 
is no doubt that he was inspired by any lyric which contained, 
though even in imperfect expression, the germ of a poetic idea. 
But his finest songs are almost all to fine poems. He set over 70 
of Goethe's, over So of Schiller's ; among the otliers are the names 
of Shakespeare and Scott, of Sphlegcl and Ruckert, of Novalis and 
Wilhelm Miiller a list more than sufficient to compensate for the 
triviahty of occasional pieces or the infonor workmanship of personal 
friends. It was a tragedy that ho only lived for a few we<ncs after 
the appearance of the Buck dw Lteder. We may conjecture what 
the world would have gained if he had found the full complement of 
his art in Heine. 

In his earlier songs he is more affected by the external and pictorial 
aspect of the poem ; in the later ones he penetrates to the centre 
and seizes the poetic conception from within. But in both alike he 
shows a gift of absolute melody which, even imart from its meaning, 
would be inestimable. Neither Handel nor Mozart— his two great 
predecessors in lyric tune —have sunpassed or even approached him 
m fertility and variety of resource. 'The 'songs in Acts are wonderful ; 
so are those in Zaub^ftdie, but they are not so wonderful as Litaneyy 
and " Who is Sylvia ? " and the Stdndchsn. To Schubert we owe 
the introduction into music of a particular quality of romance, a 
particular " addition of strangeness to beauty *' ; and so long as 
the art remains his place among its supreme masters is undoubtedly 

assured, (W. H. Ha.) 

SCHOCKING, levin (1814-1883), German novelist, was born 
on the estate of Klemenswerth, near Meppen in Westphalia, on 
the 6th of September 1814. After studying law at Munidi, 
Heidelberg and Gdttingen, he wished to enter the government 
judidal service, but, confronted by serious difficulties, abandoned 
the legal career, and settling at Munster in 1837, devoted himself 


to literary work. In 1841 he removed to Schloss Meersburg 
on the Lake of Constance, joined in 1843 the editorial staff of 
the AUgemeine Zeitung in Augsburg, and in 1845 that of the 
Kdlnische Zeitung in Cologne. In 1852 he retired to his estate, 
Sassenberg near Munster, and died at Pyrmont on the 31st 
of August 1883. Among his numerous romances, which are 
distinguished by good taste and patriotic feeling, largely reflect- 
ing the sound, sturdy character of the Westphalians, must 
be especially mentioned : Ein Schloss am Meet (1843) ; Ein 
Sohn des Volkes (1849); Ein Staalsgeheimnis (1854); Ver~ 
schlungene Wege (1867) ; Die Herberge der Gerechtigkeii (1879). 
Schiicking wrote a number of short stories : Aus den Tagen der 
grossen Kaiserin (1858) and Neue Novellen (1877). In Annette 
von Droste-H i Ishofl (q.v.) (1862) he gives a sketch of this poet 
and acknowledges his indebtedness to her beneficial influence 
upon his mind. I'here appeared posthumously, Lebenserin- 
nerungen (i886) and Brief e von Annette von Droste^Hvlshoff und 
Levin Schiicking (1893). His wife, Luise (1815-1855), daughter 
of the General Freiherr von Gall, in the Hessian service, 
published some novels and romances of considerable merit. 
Among the latter may be mentioned Gegen den Strom (1851) 
and Der neue Kreuzritter (1853). 

Schucking's Gcsammelte Erzdhlungen und Novellen appeared in 
6 vols. (1859-1866); Ausgewahlte Romane (12 vob., 1864; 2ncl 
scrk«, also 12 voLs., 1874-1876). 

SCHULTENS, the name of three Dutch Orientalists. The 
first and most important, Albert Schultens (1686-1750), 
was bom at Groningen. He studied for the church at Groningen 
and Leiden, applying himself specially to Hebrew and the 
cognate tongues. His dissertation on The Use of Arabic in the 
Interpretation of Scripture appeared in 1706. After a visit to 
Reland in Utrecht he returned to Groningen (1708); then, 
haying taken his degree in theology (1709), he again went to 
Leiden, and devoted himself to the study of the MS. collections 
there till in 1711 he became pastor at Wassenaer. Disliking 
parochial work, in 1713 he took the Hebrew chair at Franeker, 
which he held till 1729, when he was transferred to Leiden as 
rector of Xht collegium theologicum, or seminary for poor students. 
From 1732 till his death (at Leiden on the 26th of January 1750) 
he was professor of Oriental languages at Leiden. Schultens 
was the chief Arabic teacher of his time, and in some sense a 
restorer of Arabic studies, but he differed from J. J. Rciske and 
A. 1 . De Sacy in mainly regarding Arabic as a liandmaid to 
Hebrew. He vindicated the value of comparative study of the 
Semitic tongues against those who, like Gousset, regarded 
Hebrew as a sacred tongue with which comparative philology 
has nothing to do. His principal works were Origtnes Hebraeae 
(2 vols., 1724, 1738), a second edition of which, with the De 
defectibus linguae Hebraeae (1731), apjjeared in 1761; Job 
(1737) ; Proverbs (1748) ; Vetus et regia via hebraezandi (1738) ; 
Monumenta vetustiora Arabum (1740), &c. 

His son, J OHN J AMES Schultens (1716-1778), became professor 
at Herbom in 1742, and afterwards succeed^ to his father’s 
chair. He was in turn succeeded by his son, Henry Albert 
Schultens (i749~i793)j who, however, left comparatively 
little behind him, having succumbed to excessive work while 
preparing an edition of Meidani, of which only a part appeared 
posthumously (1795). 

SCHULTZ^ HERMANN (1836- ), German Protestant 

theologian, was bom at Luchow in Hanover on the 30th of 
December 1836. He studied at Gottingen and Erlangen, 
became professor at Basel in 1864, and eventually (1876) 
professor ordinarius at Gottingen. Here he has also held the 
appointments of chief university preacher, councillor to the 
consistory (from 1881) and abbot of Bursfelde (1890). Professor 
Sdiultz’s theological standpoint was that of a moderate liberal. 
** It is thought by many that he has succeeded in discover- 
ing the via media between the positions of Biblical scholars 
like Delitzsch on the one hand and Stade on the other ” (Prof. 
J. A. Paterson). He is well known to British and American 
students as the author of an excellent work on Old Testament 
Theology (a^vols., 1869, ed., 1896 ; Eng. trans., and ed., 1895). 



SCHULTZE- 

In his work on the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ (Die Lehre 
von der Gottheit Christi, 1881) he follows the method of Ritscbl, 
and contends that the deity of Christ ought to be understood 
as the expression of the experience of the Christian community. 
In his own person and work Christ represents to the community 
a personal revelation of God. Faith in the divinity of Christ 
does not rest upon a miracle in nature, but upon a miracle in 
the moral world. 

Schultz’s other works include : Die Stellung des christl. Glauben^ 
sur hexhgen Schrift (187O; 2nd ed., 1877), Lehre vom heiligen 
Abendmahl (i88()) ; Grundrtss der evang. Dogmatik (1890; 2nd ed,, 
1892), Gnmdrtss der evang. Ethtk (2nd cd., 1897), and Grundriss der 
christl. Apologetik {2nd ed., 1902). 

SCHULTZE, MAX JOHANN SIGISMUND (1825-1874), 
German microscopic anatomist, was bom at Freibuig in Breisgau 
(Baden) on the 25th of March 1825. He studied medicine at 
Greifswald and Berlin, and was appointed extraordinary professor 
at Halle in 1854 and five years later ordinary professor of anatomy 
and histology and director of the Anatomical Institute at Bonn. 
He died at Bonn on the i6th of January 1874. He founded, 
in 1865, and edited the important Archiv fur mtkroskopische 
AnaiomiCy to which he contributed many papers, and he advanced 
the subject generally, by refining on its technical methods. His 
works included Beitrdge zur N aturgeschichte der Turbellarien 
Organismus der Polythalamien (1854), Beitrdgs 
zur Ketinluis der Landplanarien (1857), Zur Kenntnis der elek- 
trischen Organe der Fische (1858) and Zur Anatomie und Physio- 
logic der Retina (1866). His name is especially known for his 
work on the cell theory. Uniting F. Dujardin’s conception of 
animal sarcode with H. von Mohl’s of vegetable protoplasma, 
he pointed out their identity, and included them under the 
common name of protoplasm, defining the cell as “ a nucleated 
mass of protoplasm with or without a cell-wall ” (Das Proto- 
plasma der Rhizopodeu und der Ppianzenzellen ; ein Beitrag zur 
Theorie der Zelle, 1865). 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, FRANZ HERBfANN (1808-1883), 
(Jerman economist, was bom at Delitzsch, in Prussian Saxony, 
on the 29th of August 1808. The place-name Delitzsch was added 
in 1848 to distinguish him from other Schulzes in the National 
Assembly. He studied law at I^eipzig and Halle universities and, 
when thirty, he became an assessor in the court of justice at 
Berlin, aiul three years later was appointed patrimonialrichter 
at Delitzsch. Entering the parliament of 1848, he joined the 
Left Centre, and, acting as president of the commission of inquiry 
into the condition of the labourers and artisans, became impressed 
with the necessity of co-operation to enable the smaller trades- 
people to hold their own against the capitalists. He was a 
member of the Second Chamber in 1848-1849 ; but as matters 
ceased to run smoothly between himself and the high legal officials, 
he threw up his public appointments in October 1851, and with- 
drew to Delitzsch. Here he devoted himself to the organization 
and development of co-operation in Germany, and to the 
foundation of Vorschussvereine (people’s banks), of which he had 
established the first at Delitzsch in 1850. These developed so 
rapidly that Schulze- Delitzsch in 1858, in Die arbeiienden 
Klassen und das Assoziaiionswesen in Deutschlandy enumerated 
twenty-five as already in existence. In 1859 he promoted 
the first Genossenschaftstagy or co-operative meeting, in Weimar, 
and founded a central bureau of co-operative societies. In 
1861 he again entered the Prussian Chamber, and became a 
prominent member of the Progressist party. In 1863 he devoted 
the chief portion of a testimonial, amounting to £7500, to the 
maintenance of his co-operative institutions and offices. This, 
however, was only to meet an exceptional outlay, for he always 
insisted that they must be self-supporting. The next three 
or four years were given to the formation of local centres, and 
the establishment of the Deutsche Genossenschafts-Bank, 1865. 

The spre^ of these organizations naturally led to legislation 
on ^ subject, and this too was chiefly the work of Schulze- 
Delitzsch. As a member of the Chamber in 1867 he was mainly 
instrumental in passing the Prussian law of association, which 
was extended to the North German Confederation in 1868, and 
later to the empire. Schulze-Delitzsch also contributed to 
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uniformity of legislation throughout the states of Germany, 
in 1869, by the publication of Die Gesetzgebung iiber die privat- 
rechtliche Stellung des Erwerbs- und Wirtkschaftsgenossenschafteny 
&c. His life-work was now complete ; he hod placed the 
advant^es of capital and co-operation within the reach of 
struggling tradesmen throughout Germany. His remaining 
years were spent in consolidating this work. Both as a writer 
and a member of the Reichstag his industry was incessant, and 
he died in h^ness on the 29th of April 1883 at Potsdam, leaving 
the reputation of a benefactor to the smaller tradesmen and 
artisans, in which light he must be regarded rather than as the 
founder of true co-operative principles in Germany. (See also 
CO-OPKRATION.) 

SCHUMACHER, HEINRICH CHRISTIAN (1780^1850), Genr.an 
astronomer, was born at Bramstedt in Holstein on the 3rd of 
September 1780. He was director of the Mannheim observatory 
from 1813 to 1815, and then became professor of astronomy 
in Copenhagen. From 1817 he directed the triangulation of 
Holstein, to which a few years later was added a c(miplete 
geodetic survey of Denmark (finished after his death). For the 
sake of the survey an observatory was established at Altona,and 
Schumacher resided there permanently, chiefly occupied with 
the publication of Kphemendes (ii parts, 1822-1832) and of 
the journal Asironomische Nachrichten, of which he edited thirty- 
one volumes. He died at Altona on the 28th of December 1850. 

Ilis son, Richard Schumacher (1827-1902), was his assistant 
from 1844 to 1850 at the observatory at Altona. Having 
become assistant to Carlos Guillelmo Moesta (1825-1884), 
director of the observatory at Santiago, in 1859, h(‘ was associated 
with the Chilean geodetic survey in 1864. Returning in 1869, 
he was appointed assistant astronomer at Altona in 1873, and 
afterwards at Kiel. 

11 . C. Schumacher's nephew, Christian Andreas Schu- 
macher (1810-1854), was associated with the geodetic survey 
of Denmark from 1833 to 1838, and afterwards (1844-1845) 
improved the observatory at Pulkowa. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT ALEXANDER (1810-1856), German 
musical composer, was born on the 8th of June 1810 in Zwickau 
in Saxony. His father was a publisher, and it wa,s in the cultiva- 
tion of literature quite as much as in that of music that his 
boyhood was spent. He himself tells us that he began to compose 
before his seventh year. At fourteen he wrote an essay on the 
ac.sthetics of music and also contributed to a volume edited by 
his father and entitled Portraits of Famous Men. While still 
at school in Zwickau he read, besides Schiller and Goethe, 
Byron (who.se Beppo and Childe Harold had been translated by 
his father) and the Greek tragedians. But the most powerful 
as well as the most permanent of the literary influences exercised 
upon him, however, was undoubtedly that of Jean Paul Richter. 
This influence may clearly be seen in his youthful novels Junius- 
abende and Selene yOl which the first only was completed (1826). 
In 1828 he left school, and after a tour, during which he met 
Heine at Munich, he went to Leipzig to study law. His interest 
in music had been stimulated when he was a child by hearing 
Moschcles play at Carlsbad, and in 1827 his enthusiasm had been 
further excited by the works of Schubert and Mendelssohn. 
But his father, who had encouraged the boy’s musical aspirations, 
had died in 1826, and neither his mother nor his guardian 
approved of a musical career for him. Ihe question seemed 
to be set at rest by Schumann’s expressed intention to study 
law, but both at Leipzig and at Heidelberg, whither he went in 
1829, he neglected the law for the philo.sophers, and though — to 
use his own words — “ but Nature’s pupil pure and simple " 
began composing songs. The restless spirit by which he was 
pursued is disclosed in his letters of the period. At Easier 1830 he 
heard Paganini at Frankfurt. In July in this year he wrote to 
his mother, “ My whole life has been a struggle between Poetry 
and Prosayor call it Music and I^kw,” and by Christmas he was 
once more m Leipzig, taking piano lessons with his old master, 
Friedrich Wieck. In his anxiety to accelerate the process by 
which he could acquire a perfect execution he permanently 
injured his right hand. His ambitions as a pianist being thus 
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suddenly ruined, he determined to devote himsell entirely to 
composition, and began a course of theory under Heinrich Dorn, 
conductor of the Leipzig opera. About this time he contemplated 
an opera on the subject of Hamkt. 

'I'he fusion of the literary idea with its musical illustration, 
which may be said to have first taken shajje in PapiUons 
(op. 2), is foreshadowed to some extent in the first criticism by 
Schumaim, an essay on ( hopin’s variations on a theme from 
Dim Juan, which appt‘ared in the Allgemeine musikaltsche 
Zeitung in Here the work is discussed by the imaginary 

characters h'iorcstan and Eusebius (the counterparts of Vuit 
and Wall in Jean Paul’s novel Flegeljahre)^ and Meister Raro 
(representing either the composer himself or Wieck) is called 
upon lor his opinion. By the time, however, that Schumann had 
written PapiUons (1831) he had gone a step farther. The 
scenes and characters of Bis favourite novelist had now passed 
definitely and consciously into the written music, and in a letter 
from ^ipzig (April 1832) he bids his brothers “ read the last 
scene in jean Paul’s Flcgeljahre as sotm as possible, because the 
PapiUons are intended as a musical representation of that 
masquerade.” In the winter of 1832 Schumann visited his rela- 
tions at Zwickau and Schneeberg, in both of which places was 
performed the first movement of his symphony in G minor, 
which remains unpublished. In Zwickau the music was played 
at a concert given by Wieck’s daughter GUira, who was then only 
thirteen. 'I’he death of his brother Julius as well as that of his 
sister-in-law Rosalie in 1833 seems to have affected Schumann 
with a profound melancholy. By the spring of 1834, however, he 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to start Dte neue Zeitschrtft 
fur Musik, the paper in whic^ appc-ared the greater piirt of his 
critical writings. 'Fhc first number was published on the 3rd of 
April 1834. It effected a revolution in the taste of the time, 
when Mozart, Beethoven and Weber were being neglected for 
the shallow works of men whose names are now forgotten, 
'fo bestow praise on (liopin and Berlioz in those days was to 
court the charge of eccentricity in taste, yet the genius of both 
these masters was appreciated and openly proclaimed in the new 
journal. 

Schumann’s editorial duties, which kept him closely occupied 
during the summer of 1834, were interrupted by liis relations 
with Ernestine von Fricken, a girl of sixteen, to whom he became 
engaged. She was the adopted daughter of a rich Bohemian, 
from whose variations on a theme in C« minor Schumann 
constructed his own Etudes symphoniques. The engagement 
was broken off by Schumann, for reasons which have always 
remained obscure. In the Carnaval (op. 9=^1834), one of 
his most genial and most characteristic pianoforte works, 
Schumann commenced nearly all the sections of whicli it is 
composed with the musical notes signified in German by 
the letters that spell Asch, the town in which Ernestine 
was bom, which also are the musical letters in Schumann’s own 
name. By the sub-title ” Estrella ” to one of the sections in the 
Camavalf Ernestine is meant, and by the sub-title “ Chiarina ” 
Clara Wieck. Eusebius and Florestan, the imaginary figures 
appwin|[ so often in his critical writings, also occur, besides 
brilliant imitations of (^opin and Paganini, and the work comes 
to a close with a march of the men of David against the Philistines 
in which may be heard the clear accents of truth in contest 
with the dull clamour of falsehood. In the Carnaval Schu- 
mann went farther than in PapiUons, for in it he himself 
conceived the story of which it was the musical illustration. On 
the 3fd of October 1B35 Schumann met Mendelssohn at Wieck’s 
house in Leipzig, and his appreciation of his great contemporary 
was shown with the same generous freedom that distinguished 
him in all his relations to other musicians, and which later enabled 
him to recognize the genius of Brahms when he was still obscure. 

In 1836 Schumann’s acquaintance with Clara Wtedc, already 
famous as a pianist, ripened into love, and a year later he asked 
her facer’s consent to their marriage, but was met with a 
refusal. In the series Phamtasiestucke for the piano (op. 12) 
he once more gives a.sublifne illustration of the fusion of literary 
and musical ideas, as embodied conceptions in such pieces as 


“ Warum ” and “ In der Nacht.” After he had written the 
latter of these two he detected in the music the fanciful suggestion 
of a scries of episodes from the story of Hero and Leander. The 
Kretsleriana, which he regarded as one of his most successful 
works, was written in 1838, and in this the composer’s realism 
is again carried a step farther. Kreisler, the romantic poet 
brought into contact witli the real world, was a character drawn 
from life by the poet E. T. A. Hoffmann and Schumann 
utilized him as an imaginary mouthpiece for the recital in music 
of his own j>ersonal experiences. The Phantasie (op. 17), written 
in the summer of 1836, is a work of the highest quality of passion. 
With the F aschnigsrhwank aus Wien, his most pictorial work 
for the piano, written in 1839, after a visit to Vienna, this 
period of his life comes to an end. As Wieck still withheld 
his consent to their marriage, Robert and Clara at last dispensed 
with it, and were married on the 12th of September at Schbnefeld 
near I^eipzig. 

'Ihe year 1840 may be said to have yielded the most extra- 
ordinary results in Schumann’s career. Until now he had 
written almost solely for the pianoforte, but in this one year he 
wrote about a hundred and fifty songs. Schumann’s biographers 
represent him as caught in a tempest of song, the sweetness, the 
doubt and the despair of which are all to be attributed to varying 
emotions aroused by his love for Clara. Yet it would btj idle 
to ascribe to this influence alone the lyrical perfection of such 
songs as “ Friihlingsnacht,” “Im wunder.sch(men Monat Mui ’’ 
and “ Schbne W iege meiner Ltiiden.” His chief song-cycles of this 
period were his settings of the Ltederkreis of J . von Eichendorff 
(op. 39), the Frauenhebe itnd Leben of Chamisso (op. 42), 
the Dichierliebe of Heine (tip. 48) and MyrUien, a collection 
of songs, including poems by Goethe, Riickert, Heine, Byron. 
Burns and Moore, 'fhe songs “ Belsatzar ” (op. 57) and “ Die 
bciden Grenadiere ” (op. 49), each to Heine’s words, show 
Schumann at his best as a ballad \\Titcr, though the dramatic 
ballad is less congenial to him than the introspective lyric. As 
Grillparzer said, “He Itas made himself a new ideal world in which 
he moves almost as he wills.” Yet it was not until long after- 
wards that he met with adequate recognition. In his lifetime 
the sole tokens of honour bestowed upon Schumann were the 
degree of Doctor by the University of Jena in 1840, and in 1843 
a professorshij) in the Conservatorium of I,eipzig. Probably no 
composer ever rivalled Schumann in concentrating his energies on 
one form of music at a time. At first all his creative impulses were 
translated into pianoforte music, then followed the miraculous 
year of the songs. In 1841 he wrote two of his four symphonies. 
The year 1842 was devoted to the composition of chamber music, 
and includes the pianoforte (quintet (op. 44), now one of his 
best known and most admired works. In 1843 he wrote Paradise 
and the Peri, his first essay at concerted vocal music. He had 
now mastered the separate forms, and from this time forward 
his compositions are not confined during any particular period 
to any one of them. In Schumann, above all musicians, the 
acquisition of technical knowledge was closely bound up with the 
growth of his own experience and the impulse to express it. 
The stage in his life when he was deeply engaged in his music 
to Goethe’s Faust (1844-1853) was a critical one for his health. 
The first half of the year i8^ had been spent with Ids wife in 
Russia. On returning to Germany he had al)andoned his 
editorial work, and left Leipzig for Dresden, where he suffered 
from persistent nerv^ous prostration. As soon as he began to work 
he was seized with fits of shivering, and an apprriiension of 
death which was exhibited in an abhorrence for high places, 
for all metal instruments (even keys) and for drugs. He 
suffered perj^tually also from imagining that he bad the note 
A sounding in his ears. In 1846 he had recovered and in the 
winter revisited Vienna, travelling to Prague and Berlin in the 
sprii^ of 1847 fti^d in the summer to Zwickau, where he was 
recei^^ with icnthusiasm, gratifying because Dresden and 
Leipzig were the only large cities in which his fame was. at this 
time appreciated. 

To 1848 belongs his only opera, Genoveva, a work contain- 
ing much l^utiful music, but lacking dramatic force. It is 
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interesting for its attempt to abolish the recitative, which 
Schumann regarded as an interruption to the musical flow. The 
subject of Genovevat based on Tieck and Hebbel, was in itself 
not a particularly happy choice ; but it is worth remembering 
that as early as 1842 the possibilities of German opera had been 
keenly realized by Schumann, who wrote, “ Do you know my 
prayer as an artist, night and morning ? It is called ‘ German 
Op)era.’ Here is a real field for enterprise . . . something 
simple, profound, German.” And in his notebook of suggestions 
for the text of operas are found amongst others : Ntbeltingen, 
Lohengrin and Till Eidenspiegel. The music to Byron’s 
Manfred is pre-eminent in a year (1849) in which he wrote 
more than in any other. The insurrection of Dre.sden caused 
Schumann to move to Kreischa, a little village a few miles 
outside the city. In the August of this year, on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth, such scenes of 
Schumann’s Faust as were already completed were performed 
in Diesden, Leipzig and Weimar, Liszt as always giving un- 
wearied assistance and encouragement. The rest of the work 
was written in the latter part of the year, and the overture in 
1853. From 1850 to 1854 the text of Schumann's works is 
extremely varied. In 1850 he succeeded Ferdinand Hiller as 
musical director at Diisseldorf ; in 1851-1853 he visited Switzer- 
land and Belgium as well as Leipzig. In January 1854 Schumann 
went to Hanover, where he heard a performance of his Paradise 
and the Pen. Soon after his return to Diisseldorf, where he was 
engaged in editing his complete works and making an anthology 
on the subject of music, a renewal of the symptoms that 
had threatened him before showed itself. Besides the single 
note he now imagined that voi(!es sounded in his ear. One night 
he suddenly left his bed, saying that Schubert and Mendelssohn 
had sent him a theme which he must write down, and on this 
theme he wrote five variations for the pianoforte, his last work. 
On the 27 th of February he threw himself into the Rhine. He 
was rescued by some boatmen, but when brought to land was 
found to be quite insane. He was taken to a piivate asylum 
in Endonich near Bonn, and remained there until his death on 
the 29th of July 1856. He was buried at Bonn and in 1880 a 
statue by A. Domidorf was erected on his tomb. 

His wife, (xara Schumann trained from an early 

age by Wicck, had a brilliant career as a pianist from the age 
of thirteen up to her marriage. In the various tours on which 
she accompanied her husband, she extended her own reputation 
beyond the borders of Germany, and it was thanks to her efforts 
that his compositions became generally known in Europe. Prom 
the time of her husband’s death she devoted herself principally 
to the interpretation of her husband’s works, but when in 1856 
she first visited England the critics received Schumann’s music 
with a chorus of disapprobation. She returned to London in 
1865 and continued her visits annually, with the exception of 
four seasons, until 1882 ; and from 1885 to 1888 she appeared 
each year. In 1878 she was appointed teacher of the piano at 
the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfurt, a post which she held 
until 1892, and in which she contributed greatly to the modern 
improvement in technique. As an artist she will be remembered, 
together with Jo.seph Joachim, as one of the first executants who 
really played like composers. Besides being remembered for 
her eminence as a performer of nearly all kinds of pianoforte 
music, at a time when such technic.al ability was considerably 
rarer than in the present day, she was herself the composer of a 
few songs and of some charming music, mainly for the piano, and 
the authoritative editor of her husband’s works for Breitkopf 
and Hartel. 

The following are the chief compositions of Robert Schumann. 

Pianoforte Works. 


Papillons (op. 2) 1829-1831 

Etudes symphoniques (op. 13) 1834 

Camaval (op. 9) i834-*®.35 

Sonata in F sharp minor (op. ii) 1835 

Sonata in G minor (op. 22) 1833-^835 

Kinderszenen (op. 15) 183O 

Fantasia in C (op. 17) 1836 

Fantasiesttlcke (op. 12) ..... . 1837 


Krcisleriana (op. 16) 1838 

Novclletten (op. 21) . 1838 

Faschingschwank aus Wien (op. au) .... 1839 


5on^s and Choral Works. 


Songs : — ** Liederkreis " (Heine), nine songs (op. 24) . \ 

" Myrthen," twenty-six songs (4 books) (op. 25) . I 

Liederkreis *' (Eichendorff), twelve songs (op. 39) . I 
“ Frauenliebe und I.ebon " (Chaniisso), ciglU songs I „ 

„ .(op.42) I 

Dichterhebe, ' sixteen songs from Heine's Buck der 1 


Lteder (op. 48) I 

" Belsataar," ballad (Heine) (op. 57) . . . . j 

Song, " Tragodic ” (Heme) from oji 64 . . . 1841 

Ballad," Der llandschiih " (Schillei) . . probably 1851 

Songs from Wilhelm JMeistcraiid Requiem forMignon 

for chorus (on. 98) 1849 

Spanische Liebesuecler (op. 138) 1849 

Choral and Dramatic Works : " Paradise and the 

Peri," for solos, cliorusand orchestra (op. 30) . 1843 

Faust music 1844-1853 

Genovev'a," opei a 1848 

Manfred music 1849 


"Der Rose Pilgcrfalirt " (Moritz Horn), for solos, 
chorus and orchestra (op. 112) . . . . 

" Der Konigssohn '* (Uhlaiul), for solos, chorus and 

orchestra (op. 103) 

" Des Sangers Fluch " (Uliland) for solos, cliorus and 

orchestra (op. 139I 

Mass for four part chorus and orcliestra (op. 148) . 

" Vom Pagen und der Komgstochter," four ballads 
(Geibcl) for solos, chorus aiul orchestra (op. 135) 
" Das Gliick von Edcnhall," ballad (Uhland), for 
solos, chorus and orchestra (op. 143) . 

Festival overture on the Rhetnweinlied for 
orchestra and chorus (up. 123) 


1851 

1 11*52 
1 >853 


Chamber Music. 


:} 


Three quartets for strings in A minor, F anti A 

(op* 41) 

Quintet for pianoforte and strings in E flat (op. 44) 
Quartet for pianoforte and stnng.s in 1C flat (op. 47) 
FantasiestucKc for pianoiorte, violin and violoncello 

(op. 88) 

Andante and variations for two pianofortes (op. 4(1) 
Trio for pianoforte and strings m D mmor (oji. (>3) 
Trio for pianoforte and strings in F (on. 80) 
Fantasiestiicke for clarinet and )>ianoforte (op. 73) 
Five " Stiicke im Volkston " for piano and violoncello 

(on. 102) 

Three Komanccs for oboe and piano (op. 94) 

" Mkrclienbilder " for pianoforte anti viola (op. 113) 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in A minor (op. 105) 
Trio for pianoforte and strings in G minor (op. 110) . 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in D minor (op. 121) 
" Milrchenerzahlungen," four iiieces for clarmet, 
viola and pianoforte, probatily written in . 


1842 

1843 

1847 


r 1849 


1851 


1853 


Orchestral Works. 

B flat Symphony (op. 38) i 

Fourth Symphony in D minor (op, 120) . . .1 1841 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale . . » . . f 

Second Symphony m C (op. Oi) 184G 

Tliird or " Rhenish " Symphonj'' in E flat (oj). 97) 1850 


Concertos and C oncert-Stiicke. 

For Pianoforte in A minor (op. 54) . . 1841-1845 

Concert-stuck for lour horns (op. 80) . . . j 

Introduction and Allegro - appassiomito for Piano- [ 1849 

forte (op. 92) I 

Concerto for Violoncello (op. 12O) .... 1852 


Bibliography. — Wasielewski, Robert Schumann ; A. Reismann, 
Robert Schumanns Leben und Werke ; J. A. Fuller Maitland, Schumann 
(*' Great Musicians " series) ; The Life of Robert Schumann told in 
his Letters (with a preface by J. G. Jansen), translated from the 
German by May Herbert ; Letters of R. Schumann^ edited by Karl 
Storck (Eng. trans. by Hannah Bryant) ; V. Joss, Der Musikpdda- 
goge Friedrich Wieck und seine Familie ; Lifzmann, Clara Schumann 
(1902) ; Moser's Joseph Joachim and the first volume of Kalbeck's 
Brahms contain much that is important as to Schumann's later 
years. See also W. H. Hadow, Studies in Modern Music^ first series 
(1894). 


^ Originally for two pianofortes,* 4, wo violoncellos and horn. The 
original version (which contains four uddiliunal variations) was 
published in 1893. 

* Revised 1851 ; original version published 1891. 
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SCHORER, EMIL (1844-1910), German Protestant theologian, 
was bom at Augsburg on the 2nd of May 1844. After studying 
at Erlangen, Bt^rlin and Heidelberg from 1862 to 1866, he became 
in 1873 professor extraordinarius at Leipzig and eventually 
(1895) professor ordinarius at Gottingen. In 1876 he founded 
and edited the Theologische Literaturzeitung^ and from 1881 
to 1910 he edited it with Adolf Hamack. His elaborate work 
on the history of the Jews in the time of Christ {Geschichte des 
judtschen Volks im Zeitalter Jesu Christie 2 vols., 1886-1890 ; 
new ed. in 3 vols., 1901-1902 ; Eng. trans., 1890 ff.) made 
him in Great Hritain and America one of the best known of 
modem (German scholars. He died after a long illness on the 
30th of April 1910. 

Hi.s other works include : Schleiermacher’s Reltgtonsbegrtff (i868) , 
Lehrbuch tier neutestamentlichen ZettgesUiichte (1874 ; an earlier form 
of (tn^rh des jUd. Volks), and Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
Rom (1879). See A Harnack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
for May 14, 1910. 

SCHURMAN, JACOB GOULD (1854- ). American educa- 

tionist, was bom at Freetown, Prince Edward Island, on th^ 
22nd of May 1854, of Dutch descent, his loyalist ancestors 
having left New York in 1784. While a student at Acadia 
College, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, in 1875. he won the Canadian 
Gilchrist scholarship in the University of London, from which 
he received the degree of ILA. in 1877 and that of M.A. in 1878, 
and in 1877-1880 studied in Paris, Edinburgh and (as Hibbert 
Fellow) in Heidelberg, Berlin and Gottingen, He was professor 
of English literature, political ecionomy and p.5ychology at 
Acadia College in 1880-1882, of metaphysics and English litera- 
ture at Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S., in 1882-1886, and of 
pliilosophy (Sage professor) at Cornell University in 1886-1892, 
lieing Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy in 1891-1892. 
In 1892 he became president of Cornell Univensity, He was 
chairman of the First United States Philippine Commission 
in 1899, and wrote (besides a part of the official report to Congress) 
Philippine Affairs — A Retrospect and an Outlook (1902). With 
J. E. Creighton and James Seth he founded in 1892 The Philo- 
sophical Review, He also wrote Kantian Ethics and the Ethics 
of Evolution (1881) ; The Ethical. Import of Danvtnism (1888) ; 
Belief in God (1890), and Agnosticism and Religion (1896). 

SCHURZ, CARL (1829-1906), German American statesman 
and reformer, was bom in Liblar, near Cologne, on the 2nd of 
March 1829, the son of a school-teacher. He studied in the 
Jesuit Gynasium of Cologne in 1840-1846, and then entered the 
University of Bonn, where he became a revolutionary, partly 
through his friendship with Gottfried Kinkel, professor of 
literature and art-history. He assisted Kinkel in editing the 
Bonner Zeitung, and on the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 
took the field, but when Rastatt surrendered he escaped to 
Zurich. In 1850 he returned secretly to Germany, rescued 
Kinkel from the prison at Spandau and helped him to escape to 
Scotland. Schurz went to Paris, but the police forced him to 
leave France on the eve of the coup d'kat, and until August 1852 
he lived in London, making his living by teaching German. He 
married in July 1852 and removed to America, living for a time 
in Philadelphia. 

In 1856 after a year in Europe he settled in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, and immediately became prominent in the Republican 
party of that state. In 1857 he was an unsucce.ssful candidate 
for lieutenant-governor on the Republican ticket. In the Illinois 
campaign of the next year between Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas he took part as a speaker ; and later in 1858 
he was admitted to the Wisconsin bar and began to practise law 
in Milwaukee. In the state campaign of 1859 he made a speech 
attacking the Fugitive Slave Law and arming for state’s rights 
and thus injured his political standing in Wisconsin ; and in 
April he delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, an oration on “ True 
Americanism/’ which coming from an alien was intended to cleai 
the Republican party of the charge of “ nativism.” The Germans 
of Wisconsin unsuccessfully urged his nomination for governor 
by the Republican party in 1859. In the Republican National 
Convention of i860 Schurz was chairman of the delegation from 


Wisconsin, which voted for W. H. Seward; he was on the committee 
which drew up the platform and served on the committee which 
announced his nomination to Abraham Lincoln. In spite of 
Secretary Seward’s objection, grounded on Schurz’s European 
record as a revolutionary, Lincoln sent him in 1861 as minister 
to Spain. He returned to America in January 1862, resigned 
his post, was commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers in 
April, and in June took command of a division under Fremont, 
and then in Sigel’s corps, with which he took part in the second 
battle of Bull Run. He was promoted major-general of volunteers 
on the 14th of March and was a division commander at Chan- 
ccllorsville of the Eleventh Corps, under General O. O. Howard, 
with whom he later had a bitter controversy over this battle. 
He was at Gettysburg and at Chattanooga. After the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Corps were united as the Twentieth he was put in 
command of a Corps of Instruction at Nashville, and saw no 
more active service except in the last months of the war when he 
Wiis with Sherman’s army in North Carolina. He resigned from 
the army immediately af tei tlie clo.se of hostilities. In the summer 
of 1865 President Johnson sent him through the South to study 
conditions ; the President quarrelled with Schurz because the 
latter approved General H. W. Slocum's order forbidding the 
organization of militia in Mississippi, and Schurz's valuable 
report (afterwards published as an executive document), sug- 
gescing the readmi.ssion of the states with complete rights and 
the investigation of the need of further legislation by a Con- 
gressional committee, was not heeded by the President. In 
1866-1867 he was chief editor of the Detroit Post and then became 
editor and joint proprietor with Emil Praetorius (1827-1905) 
of the Weslliche Post of St Louis. In the winter of 1867-1868 he 
travelled in Germany — the account of his interview with Bis- 
marck is one of the most interesting chapters of his Reminiscences. 
He spoke against “ repudiation ” and for “ honest money ” 
during the Presidential campaign of 1868. 

In 1869-1875 he was United States Senator from Missouri, 
and made a great reputation (especially in 1873-1874) by his 
speeches on financial subjects. During this period he broke 
with the administration : he started the Liberal Republican 
movement in Missouri in 1870 which elected B. Gratz Brown 
governor ; and in 1872 he presided over the Liberal Republican 
convention which nominated Horace Greeley for the presidency 
(Schurz’s own choice was Charles Francis Adams or Lyman 
Trumbull) and which did not in its platform represent Schurz’s 
views on tlie tariff, but Greeley’s. He opposed Grant’s Santo 
Domingo policy — after Fessenden's death Schurz was a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, — his southern policy, and 
the government’s selling arms and making cartridges for the 
French army in tlie Franco-Prussian War. But in 1875 he 
campaigned for Hayes, as the representative of sound money, 
in the Ohio gubernatorial campaign. In 1876 he supported 
Hayes in the contest for the presidency, and Hayes made him in 
1877 his secretary of the interior, and followed much of his 
advice in other cabinet appointments and in his inaugural 
address. In this department Schurz put in force his theories 
in regard to merit in the Civil Service, permitting no removals 
except for cause, and requiring competitive examinations for 
candidates for clerkships ; he reformed the Indian Bureau and 
successfully opposed a bill transferring it to the War Department ; 
and he prosecuted land thieves and attracted public attention 
to the necessity of forest preservation. Upon his retirement in 
1881 he removed to New York City, and from the sununer of 1881 
to the autumn of 1883 was editor-in-chief and one of the pro- 
prietors of the New York Evening Post. In 1884 he was a leader 
in the Independent (or Mugwump) movement against the 
nomination of James G. Blaine for the presidency and for the 
election of Grover Cleveland. From 1888 to 1892 he was general 
American representative of the Hamburg American Steamship 
Company. In 1892 he succeeded George William Curtis as 
president of the National Civil Service Reform Lea^e and held 
this office until 1901. He succeeded Curtis as editorial Writer 
for Harper's Weekly in 1892-1898, in which he did much for 
civil service reform and for Cleveland’s nomination and election 
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in 1892. In 1895 he spoke for the Fusion anti-Tammany ticket 
in New York City. He opposed J. Bryan for the presidency 
in 1896, speaking for sound money and not under the auspices 
of the Republican party ; in 1900 on the anti-imperialism Issue 
he supported Bryan ; and in 1904 he supported A. B. Parker, 
the Democratic candidate. He died in New York City on the 
14th of May 1906. 

Schurz published a volume of Speeches (1885); Henry Clay 
(1887) in the “ American Statesmen ” series, a standard biography ; 
Abraham Lincoln (1889), a remarkable essay ; and Reminiscences 
(New York, 3 vols., 1907- 1908), in the third volume of which is 
a sketch of his life and public services from 1869 to 1906 by 
Frederic Bancroft and William A. Dunning. During the last 
twenty years of his life Schurz was perhaps the most prominent 
Independent in American politics, and even more notiible than 
his great abilities was his devotion to his high principles. He 
was the first Gcrmiui-born American to enter the United States 
Senate, and was an able debater; and his command of the English 
language, written and spoken, was remarkable. A sense of 
humour added much to his campaign speeches. 

SCH0TZENBERGER, PAUL (1829-1897), French chemist, 
was born on the 23rd of December 1829 at Strassburg, where 
his father Georges Fr^d^ric Schiitzcnbcrgcr (1779-1859) was 
professor of law, and his uncle Charles Schutzcnbcrgcr (1809- 
1881) professor of chemical medicine. He was intended for a 
medical career and graduated M.D. at Strassburg in 1855, but 
his interests lay in physical and chemical science. In 1853 he 
went to Paris as preparateiir to J . F. Persoz (1805-1868), professor 
of chemistry at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. A year 
later he was entrusted with a course of chemical instruction at 
Miilhausen, and he remained in that town till 1865 as professor 
at the fecole Superieure des Sciences. He then returned to Paris 
as assistant to A. V. Balard at the Coll^ige dc France, in 1876 he 
succeeded that chemist in the chair of chemistry, and in 1882 
he became directing professor at the municipal ficole de Physique 
et de C'himie. The two latter chairs he held together until his 
death, which happened on the 26th of June 1897 at Mezy, Seine 
et Oise. During the period he spent at Miilhausen, Schiitzenberger 
paid special attention to industrial chemistry, particularly in 
connexion with colouring matters, but he also worked at general 
and biological chemistry which subsequently occupied the 
greater part of his time. He is known for a long series of researches 
on the constitution of alkaloids and of the albuminoid bodies, 
and for the preparation of several new series of platinum com- 
pounds and of hyposulphurous acid, llgS.^O^. Towards the end 
of his life he adopted the view that the elements have been 
formed by some process of condensation from one primordial 
substance of extremely small atomic weight, and he expressed 
the conviction that atomic weights within narrow limits are 
variable and modified according to tlie physical (conditions in 
which a compound is formed. 

His publications include Chtmie apphquU d la phystolof^ie et d la 
pathologic antmale (i8(>3) ; Traits des mati^res colorantes (1867) ; 
Les Fermentations (1875), which was translated into German, Italian 
and English ; and an excellent TraiU de chimie gdnirale in seven 
volumes (1880-1894). 

SCHUYLER, PHILIP JOHN (1733-1804), American soldier, 
was bom at Albany, New York, on the iith of November 1733. 
The Schuyler family was established in the New World 1 ^ 
Philip Pieterse Schuyler (d. 1683), who migrated from Amsterdam 
in 1650, and whose son, Peter (1657-1724), was the first mayor 
of Albany and chairman of the board of Indian commissioners 
of the province. The family was one of the wealthiest and most 
influential in the colony and was closely related by marriage to 
the Van Rensselaers, Van Cortlandts and other representatives 
of the old Dutch aristocracy. Philip Schuyler served in the 
Provincial Army during the Seven Years’ War, first as captain 
and later as deputy-commissary with the rank of major, taking 
part in the battles of Lake George (i 755 )> Oswego River (1756), 
Ticonderoga (1758) and Fort Frontenac (1758). From 1768 
to 1775 he represented Albany in the New York Assembly, and 
he was closety associated with the Livingston family in the 


! leadership of the Presbyterian or Whig party. He was a delegate 
to the second Continental Congress in May 1775, and on the lotli 
of June was chosen one of the four major-generals in the ( on- 
tinental service. Placed in command of the northern department 
of New \’ork, he established headquarters at Albany, and made 
preparations for an invasion of Canada. Soon after the expedi- 
tion started he wils prostrated by rheumatic gout, and the 
actual command devoU ed upon General Richard Montgomer)'. 
Schuyler returned to Ticonderoga and later to Albany, where he 
spent the winter of 1775 1776 in collecting and forwarding 
supplies to Canada and in suppressing the Loyalists and their 
Indian allies in the Mohawk Valley. On the death of Mont- 
gomery and the failure to takt* Quc'bec the army retreated to 
, Crown Point, and its commander, General John Sullivan, was 
superseded by General Horatio Gates. Gates claimed precedence 
over Sc'huyler and, on failing to .sccuie recognition, intrigued to 
bring about Schuyler's dismissal. The controversy was taken 
into Congre.ss. I'he necessarj' withdraw'al of the army from 
Crown P(unt in 1776 and the evacuation of Ticonderoga in 1777 
were magnified by Schuyler's enemies into a retrograde move- 
ment, and, on the 19th of August 1777, he was superseded. 
A court martial appointed in 1778 acquitted him on every charge. 
He resigned from the army in April 1779. He was a delegate 
from New' York to the Continental Congress in 1 77(^-1781, and 
stJite senator in 1781-1784, 1786-1790 and 1792-1797. In 
1788 he joined his son-in-law Alexander Hamilton, Jolin Jay and 
others in leading the movement for the ratification by New 
York of the Feiieral constitution. He ser\ed in the United 
States Senate as a Federalist trom 1790 to 1791 and was again 
elected in 1797, but resigned in January 1798 on account of ill- 
health. He was also active for many years as Indian com- 
missioner and surveyor-general and helped to settle the New' 
York boundary disputes with Massachusetts and ]^enn.sylvania. 
He prepared plans for the construction of a canal between the 
Hudson river and Lake Champlain before 1776, and, in 1792 
1796, carried to a successful conclusion a more pretentious 
scheme for connecting the Hudson with Lake Ontario by way 
of the Mohawk, Oneida I^kc and the Onondaga river. He died 
in Albany on the i8th of November 1804. 

Se(j Bayard Tuckerman, Life of General Philip Schuyler (New York, 

1903). 

Other prominent members of the family were : Montgomery 
Schuyler (1814-1896) and his cousin Anthony (1816-1896), 
Protestant Episcopal clergymen; George Washington (1810- 
1888), treasurer of New York State in 1863-1865 and of (brnell 
University in 1868-1874 and author of Colonial New York: 
Philip Schuyler and hts Family (2 vols., 1885) ; his son Eugene 
(1840-1890), who was long in the consular and diplomatic service 
of the United States, and who translated some of the novels of 
Tourgeniev and Tolstoi and wrote Peter the Great (1884) and 
American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of Commerce (1886) ; 
and Montgomery (b. 1843), ^ son of Anthony, and a journalist 
and writer on architecture. 

SCHWABACH, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
9 m. by rail S. of Nuremberg. Pop. (1905) 10,342. It has the 
interesting Evangelical church of St John, built in the 15th 
century, with carvdngs by Veit Sto.ss, paintings by Wohlgemut, 
Martin Schbn and others, and a cibonum by Adam Krafft ; a 
fountain, the Schone Brunnen, and several schools. Schwa- 
bach is the chief seat of the needle manufacture in Bavaria ; 
its other industries include gold and silver wire work, brewing 
and the making of soap and earthenware. Schwabach was 
purchased in 1364 by the burgrave of Nuremberg. 

See Petzoldt, Chronik der Stadt Schwabach (Schwabach, 1854). 
SCHWABE, SAMUEL HEINRICH (1789-1875), German 
astronomer, was bom on the 25th of October 1789 at Dessau, 
where he died on the nth of April 1875. At first an apothecary, 
he turned his attention to astronomy, and in 1826 commenc^ 
his observations on sun-spots. 1843 he made the suggestion 
of a probable ten year period that at every tenth y^ 
the number of spots reached a maximum), but it met with 
scant approval, and he continued his observations, which were 
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afterwards utilized in 1851 by Humboldt in the third volume 
of his Kosmos. The periodicity of sun-spots is now fully recog- 
nized (see Sun) ; and to Schwal)e is thus due the credit of one 
of the most important discoveries in astronomy. 

See H. H. Turner, Astronomical Discovery (1904). 

SCHWALBACH, or Lancknschwalbach, a favourite German 
hcahh resort, in the J'russian province of Hesse-Nassau, 
l»lc‘iisantly situated in a deep valley, near the junction of the 
Schwalbach with the Aar, 12 m. N.W. from Wiesbaden, on 
the railway Dotzheim- Dietz. Permanent population (1905) 
2836. Pcs ides a large kursaal, the town has four churches, 
two E\ang(‘Ii(’al, a Roman Catholic and an English, a syna- 
gogue and several schools. There are eight si)rings, which arc 
largely impregnated in var)Mng proportions with iron &nd 
carbonic acid, and are used both for drinking and bathing. 
They are especially efficacious in feminine disorders, and the 
greater number of visitors (about 6000 annually) are ladies. 
'J'he public grounds arc prettily laid out and there arc numerous 
fashionable hotels. 

See Frickhfiffer, Die Eisenquellen zu Schwalbach (2nd cd., Schwal- 
bacli, 1888), and A (lenth, Geschichte des Kurortes Schwalbach 
(3rcl ed., Wiesbaden, 1884). 

SCHWANN, THEODOR (1810-1882), German physiologist, 
was bom at Ncuss in Rhenish Prussia on the 7th of Decemlier 
1810. His father was a man of great mechanical talent ; at 
first a goldsmith, he afterwards founded an important printing 
establishment. Schwann inherited his father’s tastes, and 
the leisure of his boyhood was largely spent in constructing 
little machines of all kinds. He studied at the Jesuits’ college 
in Cologne and afterwards at Bonn, where he met Johannes 
Muller, in whose physiological experiments he soon came to 
assist. He next went to Wurzburg to continue his medical 
studies, and thence to Berlin to graduate in 1834. Here he 
again met Muller, who had been meanwhile translated to Berlin, 
and who finally persuaded him to enter on a scientific career 
and appointed liim assistant at the anatomical museum. 
Schwann in 1838 was called to the chair of anatomy at the Roman 
Catholic univcTsity of Louvain, where he remained nine years. 
In 1847 he went as professor to Li6ge, where he remained till 
his death on the nth of January 1882. He was of a peculiarly 
gentle and amiable character, and remained a devout Catholic 
throughout his life. It was during the four years spent under 
the influence of Muller at Berlin that all Schwann’s really valuable 
work was done. Muller was at this time preparing his great 
book on physiology, and Schwann assisted him in the experi- 
mental work required. His attention being thus directed to 
the nervous and muscular tissues, besides making such histo- 
logical discoveries as that of the envelope of the nerve-fibres 
which now bears his name, he initiated those re.searches in 
muscular contractility since so elaborately worked out by Du 
Bois Rcymond and others. He was thus the first of Muller’s 
pupils who broke with the traditional vitalism and worked 
towards a physico-chemical explanation of life. Muller also 
directed his attention to the process of digestion, which Schwann 
showed to depend essentially on the presence of a ferment 
called by him pepsin. Schwann also examined the question 
of spontaneous generation, which he greatly aided to disprove, 
and in the course of his experiments discovered the organic 
nature of yeast. In fact the whole germ theory^ of Pasteur, as 
well as its antiseptic applications by Lister, is traceable to his 
influence. Once when he was dining with Schleiden in 1837, 
the conversation turned on the nuclei of vegetable cells. 
Schwann remembered having seen similar structures in the 
cells of the notochord (as had lieen shown by Muller) 
and instantly realized the importance of connecting the two 
phenomena. The resemblance was confirmed without delay 
by both observers, and the results soon appeared in his famous 
Microscopic Iftvesii Rations on the Accordance in the Structure 
and Growth of Plants and Animals (Berlin, 1839 ; trans. Syden- 
ham Society, 1847). The cell theory was thus definitely con- 
stituted. In the course of his verifications of the cell theory, 
in which he traversed the whole field of histologj', he proved 
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the cellular origin and development of the most highly differ- 
entiated tissues, nails, feathers, enamels, &c. His generaliza- 
tion became the foundation of modem histology, and in the 
hands of Rudolf Virchow (whose cellular pathology was an 
inevitable deduction from Schwann) afforded the means of 
placing modem pathology on a truly scientific basis. 

An excellent account of Schwann's life and work is that by L6on 
Fr6dericq (Li6go, 1884). 

SCHWANTHALER, LUDWIG MICHAEL (1802-1848), German 
sculptor, was born in Munich on the 26th of August 1802. His 
family had been sculptors in Tirol for three centuries ; young 
Ludwig received his earliest lessons from his father, and the 
father had been instructed by the grandfather. The last to 
bear the name was Xaver, who worked in his cousin Ludwig’s 
studio and survived till 1854. For successive generations the 
family lived by the carving of busts and sepulchral monuments, 
and from the condition of mechanics rose to that of artists. 
From the Munich gymnasium Schwanthaler passed as a student 
to the Munich academy ; at first he purposed to be a painter, 
but afterwards reverted to the plastic arts of his ancestors. 
His talents received timely encouragement by a commission 
for an elabfirate silver service for the king’s table. Cornelius 
also befriended him ; the great painter was occupied on designs 
for the decoration in fresco of the newly erected Glyptothek, 
and at his suggestion Schwanthaler was employed on the sculp- 
ture within the halls. Thus arose between painting, sculpture, 
and architecture that union and mutual support which charac- 
terized the revival of the arts in Bavaria. Schwanthaler in 
1826 went to Italy as a pensioner of the king, and on a second 
visit in 1832 Thorwaldsen gave him kindly help. Ilis skill was 
so developed that on his return he was able to meet the extra- 
ordinary demand for sculpture consequent on King Ludwig’s 
passion for building new palaces, churches, galleries and museums, 
and he became the fellow-worker of the architects Klenze, 
Giirtner and Ohlmiiller, and of the painters Cornelius, Schnorr 
and Hess. Owing to the magnitude and multitude of the plastic 
products they turned out, over-pressure and haste in design 
and workmanship brought down the quality of the art. The 
works of Schwanthaler in Munich are so many and miscellaneous 
that they can only be briefly indicated. The new palace is 
peopled with his statues : the throne-room has twelve imposing 
gilt bronze figures 10 ft. high ; the same palace is also enriched 
with a frieze and with sundry^ other decorations modelled and 
painted from his drawings. The sculptor, like his contemporary 
painters, received help from trained pupils. The same prolific 
artist also furnished the old Pinakothek with twenty-five marbles, 
commemorative of as many great painters ; likewise he supplied 
a composition for the pediment of the exhibition building facing 
the Glyptothek, and executed sundry figures for the public 
library and the hall of the marshals. Sacred art lay outside 
his ordinary routine, yet in the churches of St Ludwig and St 
Mariahilf he gave proof of the widest versatility. The Ruhmes- 
halle afforded further gauge of unexampled power of production ; 
here alone is work which, if adequately studied, might have 
occupied a lifetime ; ninety-two metopes, and, conspicuously, 
the colossal but feeble figure of Bavaria, 60 ft. high, rank among 
the boldest experiments. A short life of forty-six years did not 
permit serious undertakings beyond the Bavarian capital, yet 
time was found for the groups within the north pediment of the 
Walhalla, Ratisbon, and also for numerous portrait statues, 
including those of Mozart, Jean Paul Richter, Goethe and 
Shakespeare. Schwanthaler died at Munich in 1848, and left 
by will to the Munich academy all his models and studies, which 
now form the Schwanthaler Museum. 

SCHWARTZE, TERESA (185*- ), Dutch portrait peinter, 

was bom at Amsterdam, the daughter of Johan Georg Schwartze 
(1814-1874), from whom she received her first training, before 
studying for a year under Gabriel Max and Franz von Lenbach 
in Munich. In 1879 she went to Paris to continue her studies 
under Jean Jacques Henner. Her portraits are remarkable 
for excellent character drawing, breadth and vigour of handling 
and rich quality of pigment. She is one of the few women painters 
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who have been honoured by an invitation to contribute their 
own portraits to the hall of the painters at the Ufhzi Gallery 
in Florence. Some of her best pictures, notably a portrait of 
Piet J. Joubert, and “ Three Inmates of the Orphanage at 
Amsterdam,” are at the Ryks Museum, and one entitled “ The 
Orphan ” at the Boy man Museum in Rotterdam. 

SCHWARZ (or Schwartz), CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1726- 
1798), German Protestant missionary to India, was born on 
the 8th of October 1726 at Sonnenburg, in the electorate of 
Brandenburg, Prussia. Having learned Tamil to assist in a 
translation of the Bible into that language, he was led to form 
the intention of becoming a missionary’ to India. He received 
ordination at Copenhagen on the 8th of August 1749, and, 
after spending some time in England to acquire the English 
language, embarked early in 1750 for India, and arrived at 
Trichinopoly on the 30th of July. Tranquebar was for some 
time his headquarters, but he paid frequent visits to Tanjore 
and 'J richinopoly, and in 1766 removed to the latter place. 
Here he acted as chaplain to the garrison, who erected a church 
for his general use. In 1769 he secured the friendship of the 
raja of Tanjore, who, although he never embraced Christianity, 
afforded him every countenance in his missionary labours. 
Shortly before his death he committed to Schwarz the education 
of his adopted son and successor. In 1779 Schwarz undertook, 
at the request of the Madras government, a private emba.s.sy to 
Hydcr All, the ruler of Mysore. When Hyder invaded the 
Carnatic, Schwarz was allowed to pass through the enemy’s 
camp without molestation. After twelve years in Trichinopoly 
he removed to Tanjore, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
He died on the 13th of February 1798. Schwarz’s direct success 
in making converts exceeded that of any other Protestant 
missionary in India, in addition to which he succeeded in winning 
the esteem of Maliommedans and Hindus. The raja of Tanjore 
erected a monument, executed by Flaxman, in the mission 
church, in which he is represented as grasping the hand of the 
dying missionary and receiving his benediction. A .splendid 
monument to Schwarz by Bacon was placed by the East India 
Company in St Mary’s church at Madras. 

See Remains of Schwarz, with a sketch of his life (182O) ; Memoirs 
of Life and Correspondence, by H N. Pearson (1834, 3rd cd. 1839) ; 
Life, by H, N. Pearson (1855). 

SCHWARZ, KARL (181 2-1 885), German Protestant theologian, 
was liorn at Wiek on the Isle of Riigen on the 19th of November 
1812. His father, Theodor Schwarz, pastor at Wiek, was well 
known as a pre*acher, and as the writer of a number of popular 
works (parables, romances, &c.) under the pseudonym “ Theodor 
Melas.” Karl Schwarz pursued the study of theology and 
philosophy at Halle, and afterwards at Bonn (1831) and Berlin 
(1832-1834). At Berlin he came under the influence of Schleier- 
macher and Hegel, whose influences are seen in his work Das 
Wesen der Religion (1847). In 1837 he was impri.soned for six 
months on account of his advanced political opinions. After 
his release he hel]>ed (from 1838) with the Hallische Jahrbiicher. 
From 1843-1845 he lectured at Halle, and was then suspended 
by the government. In 1849, however, he was appointed 
professor extraordinarius, and later received a number of dis- 
tinctions (in 1858 chief court preacher, &c.). Schwarz took an 
important part in the founding and directing of the German 
Protestantenverein, and became an eminent exponent of liberal 
theology. His work Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie (1856, 
4th ed. 1869) is a valuable source for the history of theolog>' 
in Germany. Hjs other works include Lessing als Theologe 
(1854) and Grundriss der christl. Lehre (1873, S^h ed. 1876). 
He died on the 25th of March 1885. In his memory a KaH- 
Schwarz-stiftung was founded in connexion with the theological 
faculty at Jena. 

See G. Rudlofi, Karl Schwarz (1887) ; F. Hummel, Die Bedeutung 
der Schrift von Karl Schwarz : uber das Wesen der Religion (1890) ; 
and Heuog-Hauck, Realencyklop&die, 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOL8TADT, a principality of Germany, 
an independent member of the German empire, and ^ne of the 
Thuringian states (see Thuringia). It shares with Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen the possessions of the old house of Schwarzburg, 


consisting of the upper barony {Oberherrschaft) in 'rimniigia, 
on the Gera, Ilm and Saale, and the lower barony (Vnierherr- 
schaft), an isolated district on the Wipper and Hclbc, about 
25 m. to tjie north, surrounded by the Prussian province of 
Saxony. As the dignity of prince is held in \'irtue of the Ober- 
herrschaft alone, a share of both baronies was given to each 
sub-line of the main house. The total urea of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt is 363 sq. m., of which 283 are in the upper and 80 
in the lower barony ; the chief towns in the former district 
are RudoLstadt (pop. 12,500 in 1905), the capital, and Blanken- 
burg (2000), and in the latter Frankenhausen (6374). Both 
baronies are hilly, the highest elevation being attained in the 
Grossfarmdeiikopf, 2900 ft. The sccner)' of the Thuringian 
portion of Schwarzburg- Rudolstadt attracts many visitors 
annually, the most beautiful spots being tlie gorge of the 
Schwarza and the lovely circular valley in which the village of 
Schwarzburg nestles at the foot of a curiously isolated hill, crowned 
by the ancient castle of the princely line. Cattle-rearing and 
fruit-growing flourish in the lower barony , while the upper barony 
is finely wooded. Of the whole country 44 % is under forest 
(mainly coniferous trees), and 50% is devoted to agricultuie 
and pasture. The chief grain crops arc r>^e, oats, barley and 
potatoes. Great attention is paid to poultry’ farming and bee- 
keeping, and the exports from these sources are considerable. 
About 14 % of the population are engaged in agriculture and 
forestry, 21 % in mining and cognate industries. Trade and 
manufactures are insignificant ; iron, lignite, cobalt, alum 
and vitriol are among the mineral productions. In 1905 the 
population wa.s 96,835 or about 265 to the square mile. Nearly 
all these were Protestants. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt is a limited hereditary monarchy, 
its constitution resting on laws of 1854 and 1870. A diet has 
met at intervals since 1816, and is now entitled to be summoned 
every three years. The present diet consists of sixteen members 
elected for three years, four chosen by the highest assessed 
taxpayers, the others by general election . The troops of Sch war z- 
burg-Rudolstadt have been incorporated with the Prussian arm) 
.since the convention of 1867. The principality has one vote 
in the Reichstag and one in the federal council. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt is the cadet branch of the house of 
Schw'arzburg, descended from Albrecht VH. (1605). In 1710 
the count was made a prince, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the elector of Saxony, although he was prevented from taking 
his seat in the imperial college at Regensburg until 1754. The 
principality entered the C onfederation of the Rhine in 1807 and 
the German League in 1815. In 1819 it redeemed the J'russian 
claims of superiority by surrendering portions of its territory. 

See Sigismuncl, Landeskunde des Fiirstentums Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt (2 vols., Rudolstadt, i8(>2 18O3). 

SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN, a principality of Ger- 
many, and constituent state of the German empire. It shares 
the old Schwarzburg lands with Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. In 
general it may be said that while Schwarzburg-Rudolstaflt 
forms the southern, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen occupies the 
northern portion of the lands once divided between tliem. 
The total area of the principality is 333 sq. m., of which 133 are 
in the upper and 200 in the lower barony. The chief towns are 
Amstadt (pop. 16,275 *9o.S)) which at one time gave name to 

a line of counts, in the .southern, and Sonder.shau.sen (7425), 
the capital, in the northern (or upper) barony. The general 
description of the nature and resources of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt applies also to this principality, except tliat 62 % of the 
whole is devoted to agriculture and piisture and 30 % to foresU, 
only about two-fifths of which are coniferous trees. The chief 
crops are oats, barley, wheat and rye, but by far the most land 
is planted wi^ potatoes. About 1 5 % of the population are 
supported by agriculture and forestry, and about 18 % by mining 
and cognate industries. The industries are varied, and in some 
branched, notably gloves (at Anos^tadt), glass, ^usages and sugar- 
refining, considerable. In 1905 the population was 85,152, or 
about 345 to the square mile. Almost all of these were 
Protestants. 
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Schwarzburg-Sondershausen is a limited Jiereditary monarchy, 
its constitution resting on a law of J857. The diet consists of 
five representatives elected by the highest taxpayers, five by 
general election, and live nominated for life by the prince. The 
first t(m members are elected for four years, which is also the 
financial period. There i.s a ministry with five departments — 
for the; prince’s housediold, domestic affairs, finance, churches 
and schools, and justice. The budget for the years 1908-1911 
estimates the income at £164440 and the expenditure at the 
same. The state debt in 1909 was £167,970. The troops of 
Schwarzburg'Sonder.shausen have been irn'orporated with the 
Prussian army liy convention since 1867. 7 ’he principality has 
one vote in the Reichstag and one in the federal council. 

'Phe lioiise of Schwarzburg is one of the oldest and noblest in 
Germany ; and tradition traces its descent from Widukind and 
tile kings of the Franks. Its historical ancestors were the counts 
of Kiifernburg, from whom the counts of Schwarzburg .sprang 
about the beginning of the 13th century. The name Giinther 
became the distinctive name for the members of this house 
(corresponding to Heinrich in the Reuss family), the various 
(liinthers being at first distinguished by numbers and afterwards 
by prefixed names. Various subdivisions and collateral lines 
were formed, but by 1599 all were extinct but the present two. 
Count Giinther XL., who died in 1552, was the last common 
ancestor of both lines. Schwarz! lurg-Sondershausen is the .senior 
line, although its possessions are the smaller. In 1697 the count 
was raised to the dignity of imperial prince by the emperor 
Leopold J. 'Pile prince had to pay 7000 thalers to the elector 
of .Saxony and 3500 to the duke of Saxe-Weimar, and numerous 
disputes arose in connexion with the superiorities thus indicated. 
In 1807 Schwarzhurg-Sondershausen entered the Confederation 
of the Rhine and be(‘ame a sovereign state. In 1816 it joined the 
Cierman League, and redeemed with portions of its territory all 
rights of superiority claimed by Prussia. Its domestic govern- 
ment has gradually, though not very quickly, improved since that 
Lime — the oppressive game-laws in particular having been 
abolished. A treaty of mutual succession was made between the 
two families in 1713. Prince Charles Giinther succeeded on the 
17th of July 1880, his father having on account of eye di.sea.se 
renounced the throne in favour of his son. By a law, promulgated 
in 1896, Sizzo, prince of Leutenberg, was recognized as the heir- 
presumptive to this principality and, by treaty with Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, to that principality also. 

See Ajjfelstcdt, Heimatskunde dcs l-urstentums Schwarzhurg- 
Sondershausen (Sondersh., 1854-1837) ; Irmisch, Beitrdge zur 
schwarzbu^gtschen Hetmatskunde (Sondersh., 1905-1906). 

SCHWARZENBERG, a princely family of Franconian origin, 
established in Ravaria and Austria, and carrying its present name 
since 1437. It was raised to princely rank in 1670. Besides 
Karl Philipp (see below) and Johann (1463-1528), a moralist 
and reformer who, as judge of tlie episcopal court at Bamberg, 
introduced a new code of evidence which amended the procedure 
then prevalent in Europe by securing for the accu.scd a more 
impartial hearing, its best-known representative is Felix (1800- 
1852), Karl Philipp’s nephew, an important Austrian statesman. 

After six years’ service in the Austrian army Felix espoused a 
diplomatic career at the instance of Metternich, and underwent 
a period of probation (1824-1848) at various European courts, 
in the course of which he confirmed his aristocratic aversion to 
popular government, but was led to acknowledge that absolutism 
needs to be justified by efficiency of administration. In 1848 
he took an active part in the war against Piedmont and the 
insurgents in Vienna. On Nov. 21st of the same year he was 
appointed head of a reactionary ministry. Himself a soldier, 
he aimed at the ultimate restoration of the absolute monarchy 
by means of the army. At first he temporized, and on the 
27th of November a proclamation was issued stating the intention 
of the government to uphold constitutional principles, but at the 
same time maintaining its intention to keep the empire intact even 
at the cost of a separation from Germany. The removal of the 
Austrian parliament to Kremsier followed the abdication of the 
emperor Ferdinand, and on March 7th 1849 the proclamation 


of a centralized constitution for the whole Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, after the Austrian victory at Kopolna had seemed to 
Schwarzenberg to have crushed the Magyar power of resistance. 
This was followed by the declaration of Hungarian independence ; 
and Schwarzenberg did not hesitate ultimately to call in the aid 
of Russia to put an end to the insurrection (November). This 
done, he was free to turn his whole attention to Germany. His 
refusal to incorporate only the German provinces t)f the monarchy 
in the proposed new German Empire had thrown the German 
parliament into the arms of Prussia. His object now was to 
restore the status quo ante of the Confederation, with the old 
predominance of Austria. His success in this respect was partly 
due to exterior circumstances, notably the mistimed exaggera- 
tions of the German revolutionists, but largely to his diplomatic 
skill, uns(Tupulousness and iron tenacity of purpose with which 
the weakness of Frederick William IV. and his ministers was 
unable to cope. His triumph came with the restoration of the 
old federal diet in May 1850 and the signature of the convention 
of Olmiitz on the 29th of November of the same year (see 
Germany : History). 

See Berger, Felix , Furst zu Schwarzenberg (Leipzig, 1S53) ; A. 
Beer, Furst Schwarzenberg' s Deutsche Pulitih bis zu den Dresdener 
Konferensen (Histon.schch Ta.schenbuch, Leipzig, 1891). For Johann 
sec W. Scheel, Johann, Freiherr von S. (Berlin, 1905). 

SCHWARZENBERG, KARL PHILIPP, Prince zu (1771 
1820), Austrian field marshal, was born on the T5th of April 1771 
at Vienna.^ He entered the imperial cavalry in 1788, fought 
in 1789 under Lacy and Loudon against the 'furks, distinguished 
himself by his bravery, and became major in 1792. In the 
French campaign of 1793 he served in the advanced guard of the 
army commanded by I*rincc Josias of Coburg, and at Cateau 
(ambresis in 1794 his impetuous charge at the head of his 
regiment, vigorously supported by twelve British squadrons, 
broke a whole corps of the French, killed and wounded 3000 men, 
and brought off 32 of the enemy’s guns. He was immediate] j' 
decorated with the cross of the Maria Theresa order. After 
taking part in the battles of Amberg and Wurzburg in 1796 he 
was raised to the rank of major-general, and in 1799 he was 
promoted lieutenant field marshal. At the defeat of Hohenlinden 
in 1800 his promptitude and courage saved the right wing of the 
Austrian army from destruction, and he was afterwards entrusted 
by the archduke Charles with the command of the rearguard. 
In the war of 1805 he held command of a division under Mack, 
and when Ulm was surrounded by Napoleon in October he was 
one of the brave band of cavalry, under the archduke Ferdinand, 
which cut its way through the hostile lines. In the same year 
he was made a commander of the order of Maria Theresa and in 
1809 he received the Golden Fleece. When in 1808, in view of a 
new war with France, Austria decided to send a special envoy to 
Russia, Schwarzenberg, who was persona grata at the court of 
St Petersburg, was selected. He returned, however, in time 
to take part in the battle of Wagram, and was soon afterwards 
promoted general of cavalry. After the peace of Vienna he was 
sent to Paris to negotiate the marriage l>etween Napoleon and 
the archduchess Maria Louisa. The prince gave a ball in honour 
of the bride on the ist of July 1810, which ended in the tragic 
death of many of the guests, including his own sister-in-law, in 
a fire. Napoleon held Schwarzenberg in great esteem, and it 
was at his request that the prince took command of the Austrian 
auxiliary corps in the Russian campaign of 1812. The part ol 
the Austrians was well understood to be politically rather than 

* The famtiy of Schwarzenberg, of which mciny members are 
known to history, was derived from Erkinger von Seinsheim (b. 1362), 
a distinguished soldier under the emperor Sigismund, who bought the 
lordship of Schwarzenberg m Franconia in 1420. Count Adolf von 
Schwarzenberg (1547-1600) was a renowned general of the empire, 
whose sword, along with that of his descendant Prince Karl Philipp, 
is preserved in the arsenal of Vienna. He fought in the wars oi 
religion, but was chiefly distinguished in the wars on the Eastern 
frontier against the Turks. He was killed in a mutiny of the soldiers 
at Papa in Hungary in 1600. Georg Ludwig, Count von 
Schwarzenberg (1586-1646), was an Austrian statesman in the 
Thirty Years* War. Johann, Freiherr von Schwarzenberg und 
Hohenlandsberg (14G3-1528), was a celebrated jurist and a friend 
of Luther. 
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morally hostile, and Schwarzcnberg gained some minor successes 
by skilful manoeuvres without a great battle ; afterwards, under 
instructions from Napoleon, he remained for some months 
inactive at Pultusk. In 1813, when Austria, after many hesita- 
tions, took the side of the allies against Napoleon, Schwarzenberg, 
recently promoted to be field marshal, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied Grand Army of Bohemia. As such 
he was the senior of the allied generals who conducted the 
campaign of 1813-1814 to the final victory before Paris and the 
overthnrw of Napoleon. It is the fashion to accu.se Schwarzen- 
berg of timidity and over-caution, and his operations can easily 
b(‘ made to appear in that colour when contrasted with tho.se of 
his principal subordinate, the fiery Bliicher, but critics often 
forget that Schwarzenberg was an Austrian general first of all, 
that his army was practically the whole force tliat Austria could 
put into the field in Central Europe, and was therefore not lightly 
to be risked, and that the motives of his pusillanimity should be 
sought in tlie political archives of Vienna rather than in the 
text-books of strategical theory. In any ('ase his victory, how- 
ever achieved, was as complete as Austria desired, and his rewards 
were many, the grand crosses of the Maria Theresa and of many 
foreign orders, an estate, the position of president of the Hof- 
kriegsrath, and, as a specially remarkable honour, the right to 
bear the arms of Austria as an cst'utchcon of pretence. But 
shortly afterwards, having lost his sister C'aroline, to whom he 
was deejily attached, he fell ill. A .stroke of paralysis disabled 
him in 1817, and in 1820, when revisiting Leipzig, the .scene of the 
V uLherschLiu hi that he had directed seven years before, he was 
attacked by a second stroke. He died there on the 15th ol 
October. 

His ekki.st son, P’rtedrich, Prince zu Schwarzenberg (1800- 
1870), had an adventurous career as a soldier, and described his 
wanderings and campaigns in several interesting works, of 
whicli the best known is his Wanderungen nnes Lanzknechtes 
( 1 844-1845). He took part as an Austrian oiheer in the campaigns 
of Galicia 1846, Italy 1848 amd Hungary 1848, and as an amateur 
in the French conquest of Algeria, the Carlist wars in Spain and 
the Swiss civil war of the Sonderbund. He became a major- 
general in the Austrian army in 1849, and died after many years 
of well-filled leisure in 1870. The second son, Karl Philipp 
(d. 1858), was a Feldzcugmeister ; the third, Edmund Leopold 
Friedrich (1803-1873), a field marshal in the Au.strian army. 
Of Schwarzenberg’s nephews, Felix, the statesman, is separately 
noticed, and Friedrich Johann Josef Coklestin (1809-1885) 
was a ('ardinal imd a prominent figure in papal and Austrian 
histor}'. 

See Prokcsch-Ostcn, Denkwurdigkeiten aus dem Leben des F eld- 
mar st hall’s Fursten Schwarzenberg (Vienua, 1823) ; Berger, Das 
Furstenhaus Schwarzenberg (Vicuna, iSOO), and a memoir by the 
same hand m Slreffleur’s Ost. Mihturzcitschrift, 

SCHWARZENBERG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Saxony, situated on the Schwarzwasser, 16 m. W. from .Ajinaberg 
by rail. Pop. (1905) 4629. It has a handsome parish church, 
an old palace and some schools. It has some small industries 
and there are large iron-works in the vicinity, 

SCHWECHAT, a market-town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 
5 m. S.E. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 8241. Here is situated 
the Dreher brewery, the largest in the monarchy ; and there are 
also important smelting and iron works, cotton-spinning, factories 
of electrical plant, &c. The meeting at Schweehat of the emperor 
Leopold 1 . with Sobieski in 1683, after the liberation of Vienna, 
is commemorated by an obelisk. The imperial troops defeated 
the Hungarian insurgents in a battle fought here in October 
1848. 

ikiHWEDT, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, on the left bank of the Oder, 13 m. N.E. from 
Angermiinde by rail. Pop. (1905) 9530- It is a pleasant, well- 
built town, with broad streets and shady avenues. There are 
three Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic church, a palace, 
built in 1580, and a gymnasium. The royal riding school was 
removed hence to Hanover in 1867. The industries include 
the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, machinery, vinegar, soap 
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and bricks, and there is a considerable trade by water in agricul- 
tural produce. 

Schwedt is mentioned in chronicles as early as 1138, and 
became a town in 1265. Towards the end of the I5lh century 
it passed to Brandenburg, and, in 1684, after a great conflagration 
which laid it in ruins, was handsomely rebuilt by the electress 
Dorothea. The lordship of Schwedt was in the possession of the 
counts of Hohenstein from 1481 to 1609, when it passed to 
Brandenburg. In 1689 it was given to Philip William, a younger 
son of the elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, and he 
and his successors called themselves margrave of Brandenburg- 
Scliwcdl. When this line became extinct in 1784 the lordship 
reverted to JTussia, being claimed both by the king as personal 
property and by the state. The matter was not settled until 
1872, when it was assigned to the state. 

Sec Thoma, Cesihichte der Stadt und Ilerrschaft Schwedt (Berlin, 
i«73). 

SCHWEGLER, ALBERT (1819 1857), (ierman philosopher 
and theologian, was bom at Michelbach in Wiirtlemlx’-rg on the 
10th of February i8r(), the son of a country pastor. He entered 
the university of Tubingen in 1836, and was one of the earliest 
pupils of E. ('. liaur, under whose influence he devoted himsell 
to church history. His first work was Der Montanismus m. dte 
chrisUiche Kirchc des 2tnt J ahrhuiuleris (1841), in which he 
pointed out for the first time that Montanism was much more 
than an isolated outbreak of eccentric fanaticism in the early 
church, though he himself introduced Iresh misconceptions by 
connecting it with Ebionitism as he conceived the latter. This 
work, with other essays, brought him into conflict with the 
authorities of the church, in consecjucnce of which he gave up 
theology as his professional study and chose that of philosophy. 
In 1843 he founded the JahrbUcher der Gegenwart, and became 
Privatdnzent of philosophy and clas.si(!al philology in Tubingen 
university. In 1848 he was made professor extraordinarius of 
Roman literature and ar('hacology, and soon afterwards professor 
ordinarius of history. He died on the 5th of January 1857. 

His principal theological work was Das nachapostohsche Zettalter 
(2 vols., 1 841)). It was tins book which first put lx*fore the world, 
with Schwcgler's characteristic boldness and clearnt'ss, the results 
of the critical labours of the earlier representatives of the new 
Tubingen school in relation to the fir.st development of Christianity. 
Schweglcr published also an edition of the Clementine Homiltes 
(1847), and of Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History (1852] ; in philosophy 
Vhersetzung und Erldutcrung der aristot. Metaphysik (4 vols., 1847- 
1848), his excellent Geschichte der Philosophic tm Umriss (1848, 
14th ed. 1887 ; 10th edition of E.ng. trans. by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
t888), and a posthumous Geschuhle dvr Gricch. Philosophic (1839). 
In Ixisiory he began a Romischc Ge<;chichte (vols. i.-iii., 1853-1858, 
2nd ed. T8O7-1872), which he brought down only to the laws of 
Licinius. 

Sec Edward Zeller, Vortrage, vol. ii. (1878), pp. 329-3O3 ; and the 
Allgemeine deutschc liwgraphie. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Weistritz, 
28 m, S.W. of Breslau by rail. Pop. (1905) 30,540. The town 
has wide streets and contains several old churches, one of which, 
a Roman Catholic church, built in the 14th century, has a tower 
330 ft. liigh. It has an old town hall, a theatre and several 
statues of eminent men. The surrounding country is fertile and 
highly cultivated, and the large quantities of flax and hemp there 
raised cmrourage an active weaving industry in the town. Beetroot 
for sugar, grain and fruit are also grown. The manufacture of 
woollens, linens, hosiery, furniture, gloves, paper, machinery and 
tools, carriages, nuts and screws, needles and other hardware 
goods is carried on. The beer of Schweidnitz has long been 
famous under the name of “ Schwarze Sclidps,” and in the i6th 
century it was exported as far as Italy. Schweidnitz is the chief 
grain market of the district. 

Schweidnitz, dating from about the nth century, received 
civic rights in 1250. About 1278 it became the capital of a 
principality, with an area of al^at 1000 sq. m., which belonged to 
Bohemia from 1353 till 1^4^, %tien it pas.sed into the possession 
of Prussia. The “ Polerei of Schweidnitz ” is the name given to 
the riotous revolt of the town, in 1520-1522, against a royal 
edict depriving it of the right of coining its own money. One of 
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the strongest towns in Silesia it was besieged several times during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. In 1807 it was captured by the 
French, who demolished the fortifications. Restored to Prussia 
in 1816 it was again fortified, but in 1862 the fortifications were 
converted into a public park. 

Seo F. J. Schmidt, GeschtchU dn Stadt SchweidntU (2 vola., Schweid* 
nitz, 1840-1848). 

SCHWEIGHAUSER, JOHANN (1742-1830), German classical 
scholar, was bom at Strassbuig on the 25th of June 1742. From 
an early age tiis favourite subjects were philosophy (especially 
Scottish moral philosophy as represented by Hutchinson and 
Ferguson) and Oriental languages ; Greek and Latin he took up 
later, and although he owes his reputation to his editions of GrecK 
authors, he was always diffident as to his classical attainments. 
After visiting Paris, London and the principal cities of Germany, 
he became assistant professor of philosophy (1770) at Strassburg. 
When the French Revolution broke out, he was banished ; in 
1794 he returned, and after the reorganization of the Academy 
in 1809 was appointed professor of Greek. He resigned his post 
in 1824, <ind died on the 19th of January 1830. 

His son, Johann Gottfried (1776-1844^ was also a distin- 
guished scholar and archaeologist, joint-author with M. Golb^ry 
of Antiquitis de V Alsace (1828). 

Schweigh&uaer's first important work was his edition of Appian 
(1785). with Latin translation and commentary, and an account of 
the MSS. On Brunck'.s recommendation, he had collated an Augs* 
burg MS. of Appian for Samuel Musgravc, who was preparing an 
ediuon of that author, and after Musgravo's death he felt it a duty 
to complete it. His Polybius, with translation, notes and specif 
lexicon, appeared in 1789-1795. But his chief work is his edition of 
Athenaeus (1801-1807), in fourteen volumes, one of the Bipont 
editions. His Herodotus (1816; lexicon, 1824) is less successful; 
he denends too much on earlier editions and inferior MSS., and lacks 
the nner scholarship necessary in dealing with such an author. 
Mention may also bo made of his Encheindion of Epictetus and 
Tabula of Cebes (1798), which appeared at the time when the 
doctrines of the Stoics were fashionable ; the letters of Seneca to 
Lucilius (1809) ; corrections and notes to Suldas (1780) ; some 
moral philosophy essays. His minor works arc collected in his 
Opusema academtea (180O). 

See monographs by J. Cl. Dahlor, C. L. Cuvier, F. J. Sli^venart 
(all 1830), L. Spach *(i8<i8), Ch. Kabany (1884), the two last con- 
taining an account of both father and son. 

SOMWEINFURT, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Bavaria, situated on the right bank of the Main, which is here 
spanned by several bridge.s, 27 m. N.E. of Wurzburg by rail, and 
at the junction of lines to Kissingen, Bamberg and Gcmiinden. 
Pop. (1905) 18,416. The Renais.sance town-hall in the spacious 
market-place dates from 1570; it contains a library and a 
collection of antiquities. St John’s church is a Gothic edifice 
with a lofty tower ; St Salvator’s was built about 1720. Schwein- 
furt is well furnished with benevolent and educational institution.s, 
including a gymnasium originally founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1631, and rebuilt in 1881. The chief manufacture is paint 
(“ Schweinfurt green ” is a well-known brand in Germany), 
introduced in 1809 ; but beer, sugar, machinery, soap and other 
drysalteries, straw-paper and vinegar are also produced. Cotton- 
spinning and bell-founding are carried on, and the Main supplies 
water-power for numerous saw, flour and other mills. Schwein- 
furt carries on an active trade in the grain, fruit and wine pro- 
duced in its neighbourhood, and it is the seat of an important 
sheep and cattle market. A monument was erected in 1900 to 
Friedrich Riickert the poet (1788-1866). 

Schweinfurt is mentioned in 790, and in the loth century 
was the seat of a margrave. It fell later to the counts of Henne- 
berg ; but, receiving civic rights in the 1 3th century, it maintained 
its independence as a free imperial city with few interruptions 
until 1803, when it passed to Bavaria. Assigned to the grand 
duke of Wurzburg in 1810, it was restored to Bavaria in 1814, 
In the Thirty Years’ War it was occupied by Gustavus Adolphus, 
who erected fortifications, remains of which are still extant. 

See Beck, Chronik dor Stadi Schweinfurt (2 vols., Schweinfurt, 
1836-1841) ; and Stein, Geschiekfe d$r Reichstadt Schweinfurt (a vole., 
Schweinfort, 1900). 

aOHWraFURTH, QBORO AUGUIT (1836- ), German 

traveller in East Central Africa and ethnologist, was bom at 


Riga on the 29th of December 1836. He was educated at 
the universities of Heidelberg, Munich and Berlin (1856-1862), 
where he particularly devoted himself to botany and palaeon- 
tology. Commissioned to arrange the collections brought from 
the Sudan by Freiherr von Bi^im and Dr Hartmann, his 
attention was directed to that region ; and in 1863 he travelled 
round the shores of the Red Sea, repeatedly traversed the 
district between that sea and the Nile, passed on to Khartum, 
and returned to Europe in z866. His researches attracted so 
much attention that in 1868 the Humboldt-Stiftung of Berlin 
entrusted him with an important scientific mission to the interior 
of East Africa. Starting from Khartum in January 1869, he 
went up the White Nile to Bahr-el-Ghazal, and then, with a party 
of ivory dealers, through the regions inliabited by the Diur 
(Dyoor), Dinka, Bongo and Niam-Niam ; crossing the Nile 
watershed he entered the country of the Mangbettu (Monbuttu) 
and discovered the river Welle (19th of March 1870), which by 
its westward flow he knew was independent of the Nile. Schwein- 
furth formed the conclusion that it belonged to the Chad system, 
and it was several years before its connexion with the Congo 
was demonstrated. The discovery of the Welle was Schwein- 
furth’s greatest geographical achievement, though he did much 
to elucidate the hydrography of the Bahr-el-Ghazal system. 
Of greater importance were the very considerable additions 
he made to the knowledge of the inhabitants and of the flora and 
fauna of Central Africa. He described in detail the cannibalistic 
practices of the Mangbettu, and his discovery of the pygmy Akka 
settled conclusively the question a.s to the existence of dwarl 
races in tropical Africa. Unfortunately nearly all his collections 
made up to that date were destroyed by a fire in his camp in 
December 1870. He returned to Kliartum in July 1871 and 
published an account of the expedition, under tlie title of 
Jtn Herzen von Afrika (Leipzig, 1874 ; 'English edition, The 
Heart of Africa, 1873, new ed. 1878). In 1873-1874 he accom- 
panied Gerhard Rohlfs in his expedition into the Libyan Desert. 
Settling at Cairo in 1875, he founded a geographical society, 
under the auspices of the khedive Ismail, and devoted himself 
almost exclusively to African studies, historical and ethno- 
graphical. In 1876 he penetrated into the Arabian Desert with 
Paul Giissfeldt, and continued his explorations therein at 
intervals until 1888, and during the same period made 
geological and botanical investigations in the Fayum, in 
the valley of the Nile, &c. In 1889 he removed to Berlin ; 
but he visited the Italian colony of Eritrea in J891, 1892 
and 1894. 

'J’he accounts of all liis travels and researches have appeared 
cither in book or pamphlet form or in periodicals, such as Pctcr- 
tnanns Mt/lfitlungcn, the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkundc, &c. Among 
his works may be mentioned .^rtes Africanae] Illustrations and 
Descriptions of Productions of the Industrial Arts of Central African 
Tribes (1875). 

SCHWEITZER, JEM BAPTISTA VON (1833-1875), (terman 
politician and dramatic poet, was bom at Frai^fort-on-the-Main 
on the 12th of July 1833, of an old aristocratic Catholic family. 
He studied law at Berlin and Heidelberg, and afterwards practised 
in his native city. He was, however, from the first more in- 
terested in politics and literature than in law. He was attracted 
by the sociid democratic labour movement, and after the death 
of Ferdinand Lassalle in 1864, he became president of the 

General Working-men’s Union of Germany,” and in tliis 
capacity edited the Sozialdemokrat, which brought him into 
frequent trouble with the Prussian government. In 1867 he 
was elected to the parliament of the North German Federation, 
and on his failure to secure election to the German Reichstag 
in 1871, he resigned the presidency of the Labour Union, and 
retired from political life. Schweitzer composed a numl^ of 
dramas and comedies, of which several for a while had con- 
siderable success. Among them may be mentioned Alcibiades 
(Frankfort, 1858); Friedrich Barbarossa (Frankfort, 1858); 
Canossa (Berlin, 1872) ; Die Darwinianer (Frankfort, 1875) i 
Die Eidechse (Frankfort, 1876) ; and Epidemisch (Frankfort, 
1876). He also wrote one political novel, Lucinde oder Kapital 
und Arbeit (Frankfort, 1864). 
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8GHW1UJ1, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, situat^ on the river of the same name, 4 m. E. of 
Barmen, with which it is connected by an electric tramway, 
and on the main line of railway, Diisseldorf-Hagen. Pop. (1905) 
18,469* It has ^ree churches and various schools and public 
institutions. Lying close to the Harkort iron and sulphur mines, 
and within the populous and rich mineral district on the lower 
Rhine, it carries on iron-founding, wire-drawing and the manu- 
facture of machinery of various kinds, besides an active trade in 
iron, steel and brass goods. Scarcely less important are its 
manufactures of ribbons, damask, cord, pianos and paper. 
In the neighbourhood is a hydropathic establishment. Schwelm 
is said to have existed as early as 1085, though it did not receive 
civic rights until 1590. 

See ToLuen, Uilder aus dor G^schichie von Schwelm (Schwelm, 1890). 

SGHWENKFELD 9 KASPAR (1490-1561), of Ossing, German 
theologian, was born in 1490, anu after studying at Cologne 
and other universities served in various minor courts of Silesia, 
finally entering the service of the duke of Liegnitz, over whom 
he had great influence. The writings of Tauler and Luther so 
impressed him, that in 1522 he visited Wittenberg, where he 
made the acquaintance of Andreas Carlstadt and Thomas 
Miinzer, On his return to Liegnitz he helped to spread the 
principles of the Reformation in the principality and in Silesia, 
while warning his colleagues against the abuse of the doctrine 
of justification by faith. The Protestant controversy on the 
Eucharist (1524) revealed his disagreement with Luther on tliat 
critical point. He sought to establish a via media between the 
doctrines of Luther and Zwingli, and vainly hoped to obtain for 
it Luther's acceptance. He as vainly sought to secure Luther’s 
adoption of a strict rule of church discipline, after the manner of 
the Moravian Brethren. Meanwhile the Anabaptists obtained a 
footing in Silesia, and suspicions of Schwenkf eld’s sympathy 
with them were aroused. Letters and writings of his own (1527- 
1528) proved him to hold strongly anti-Lutheran heresies, and 
both Catholics and Lutherans urged the duke of Liegnitz to 
dismi.ss him. He voluntarily left Liegnitz in 1529, and lived 
at Strasburg for five years amongst the Reformed clergy there. 
In J533, in an important synod, he defended against Martin 
Bucer the principles of religious freedom as well as his own 
doctrine and life. But the heads of the church carried the day, 
and, more stringent measures being adopted against dissenters, 
Schwenkfeld left Strasburg for a time, residing in various cities 
of south Germany and corresponding with many nobles. In 
1 535 a sort of compromise was brought about between himself 
and the Reformers, he promising not to disturb the peace of the 
church and they not to treat him as a disturber. The compromise 
was of only short duration. His theology took a more distinctly 
heterodox form, and the publication (1539) of a book in proof of 
his most characteristic doctrine — the deification of the humanity 
of Christ— led to his active persecution by the Lutherans and his 
expulsion from the city of Ulm. The next year (1540) he pub- 
lished a refutation of the attacks upon his doctrine with a more 
elaborate exposition of it, under the title Grusse Confession. 
The book was very inconvenient to the Protestants, as it served 
to emphasize the Eucharistic differences between the Lutherans 
and Zwinglians at a moment when efforts were being made to 
reconcile them. An anathema was accordingly issued from 
Schmalkald against Schwenkfeld (together with Sebastian 
Franck) ; his books were placed on the Protestant “ index ” ; 
and he himself was made a religious outlaw. From that time he 
was hunted from place to place, though his wide connexions 
with the nobility and the friendship of his numerous followers 
provided for him secure hiding-places and for his books a large 
circulation. An attempt in 1543 to approach Luther only in- 
creased the Reformer’s hostility and rendered Schwenkfeld’s 
situation still more precarious. He and his followers withdrew 
from the Lutheran Church, declined its sacraments, and formed 
small societies of kindred views. He and they were frequently 
condemned by Protestant ecclesiastical and fkslhdcsil atiisherities, 
especially by the government of Wiirttemberg. His personal 
safety was more and more imperilled, and he was unable to 


stay in any place for more than a short time. At Itet, in his 
seventy-second year, he died at Ulm, on the loth Of December 
1561 1 surrounded by attached friends and declaring undiminished 
faith in his views. 

Schwenkfeld, whose gentle birth «ttd courtly manners won him 
many friends in high circles, loft behind him a sect (who were called 
subsequently by others Schwenkfeldians, but who called themselves 
“ Confessors of the Glory of Christ ") and numerous writings tp 
pe^HJtuate his ideas. His writings were partially collected in four 
folio volumes, tlie first of which was published in tlio year 1564, 
containing his principal theological works, i^bkam states that his 
unprinted writings would make more than another four foUos. His 
adherents were to be found at his deutli scattered .throughout 
Germany. In Silesia they formed a distinct sect, which has lasted 
until the present time. In the 17th century they were associated 
with the followers of Jacob Bohme, and were undisturbed untij 1708, 
when an inciuiry was made as to their doctrines. In 1720 a pom- 
mission of Jesuits was despatched to Silesia to convert them by force. 
Most of them fled from Silesia into Saxony, and thence to Iiollarld, 
England and North America. Frcdcriok the Great of Prussia, 
when he seized Silesia, extended his protection to those who re- 
mained in that province. Those who had fled to Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania (1734) formed a small community under the name of 
Schwenkfeld ers ; and Zinzendorf and Spangenberg, when they 
visited the United States, endeavoured, but with little success, to 
convert them to their views. This community still exists in Penn- 
sylvania, and their views appear to be substiuxtially tlioso of 
the Quakers. 

Schwcnkfeld’s mysticism was the cause of his divergence from 
Protestant orthodoxy and the root of his peculiar rclig^ouH and 
theological position. It led him to oppose the Lutheran view of 
the value of the outward means of grace, such as the ministry of 
the word and the sacraments. He regarded as essential a direct 
and immediate participation in the grace of the glorified Christ, 
and looked on religious ordinances as immaterial. He distinguished 
between an outward word of God and an inward, the former being 
the Scriiitures and perishable, the latter the divpie sfiirit and eternal. 
In hi.s Christology he departed from the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
doctrine of the two natures by in.sisling on what he called the Ver- 
gfltterung des h'leisclies Chrtsti, the deification or the glorification of ttu' 
flesh of Christ. Tlic doctrine was his protest against a separation 
of the human and the divine in Christ, and was intimately connected 
with his mystical view of the work of Christ. He held that, though 
Christ was God and man from his birth from the Virgin, he only 
attained his complete deification and glbrifioation by his ascension, 
and that it is in the estate of his celestial Vergoiterung or glorification 
that he is the di.spcnser pf liis divine life to those who by faith 
become one with him. Tliis fcllowsliin with the glorified Christ 
rather than a less sjiiritual trust in his d(‘ath and atonement is with 
him the essential thing. His peculiar Christology was based upon 
profound theological and anthropological ideas, which contain 'tiut 
germs of some recent theological and Christological speculations. 

See) Arnolclt, Kitchen- und Ketzer-Historie (Frankfort, cd. 1700) ; 
Salig, HtsUme dev Augsburg. Confession ; W. H. Erbkam, Gesch. dev 
prot. Sekten (1848) ; Dorner, Gesch, d. prot. Theol. (1867) ; also 
R. H. Griitzmachcr's article in Hauck-Herzog's Realencyklopddie \ 
Robert Barclay *s Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth (1870), and C. Beard's Hibbert Lectures (1883), cli. vi, 

SGHWERIN, KURT CHRISTOPH^ Count von (i684ri757), 
Prussian general field marshal, was born at LowiU in Pomer«^nia, 
and at an early age entered the Dutch army, with which he 
served at the Schellenberg and at Blenheim. In 1707 he became 
a lieutenant-colonel in tjfie army of the dwke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and was present at Ramillies and Malplaquct, and 
with the Swedish commander Stenbock at Gadcbusch. In 
1713 he was with Charles XII. of Sweden in his captivity at 
Bender, and in 1 7 18 was made major-general. In 1 719 he opposed 
the Hanoverian army which invaded Meqklenburg (m the 
course of which he fought a brilliant action at WaUmUhlen 
on the 6th of March 1719), and in the following year entered the 
service of the king of Prussia. At first he was employed in 
diplomatic missions, but in January 1722/3 he received the 
command of an infantry regiment. In 1730, as a major-general, 
he was a member of the court martial, which tried the crown 
prince of Prussia (afterwards Frederick the Great) for desertion, 
and. in 1733, at head of .a Prussian anny, conducted with 
great skill the delicate and difficult task of settling the Mecklen- 
burg questi^on, In tlie following year he became lieutenant-general 
and in i739.ge®«»’al of infantry. During the life-time of 
Frederick WiUiam, Schwerin was also employed in .jnuch admini- 
strative work. Frederick the, Great* on his accession, promoted 
Schwerin tp the rank of general field marshal and made him .a 
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count. At the bftttle of Motiwitz (April loth, 1741) be justified 
bit tavereifn't choice by bit brilliant leading, which, when the 
kmg bad dftappeated from the held, converted a doubtful battle 
into a victory which decided for the time being the fate of Silesia. 
After the conclusion of the war he was governor of the important 
fortresses of Brieg and Seisse. In the Second Silesian War 
(1744-1745) Schwerin commanded the army which, marching 
from GkU, met the king's army under the walls of Pr^e, and 
io the sJ€ge and capture of that place he played a distinguished 
part (September loth, 1644). time afterwards, the king 

bein^ compelled to retreat from Bohemia, Schwerin again dis- 
tin^ished himself, but, resenting a real or fancied slight, retired 
to bis estate, to which, and its inhabitants, he devoted his 
energies during the years of peace. He reappeared on the ^Id 
at the outbreak of the Seven Years* War (1756), and during Uie 
first ^paign conducted the war on the Silesian side of Bohemia ; 
and in 1757, following the same route as in 1744, again joined 
Frederick at Prague. On the 6th of May followed the battle of | 
Prague. Leading on a regiment of the left wing to the attack j 
with its colour in his hand, the old field marshal was shot dead. 
Frederick erected a statue on the Wilhelmsplatz to his foremost 
soldier, and a monument on the field of Prague commemorates the 

S lace where befell. Since 1889 the 14th (3rd Pomeranians) 
ifantry of the German army has borne his name. 

See Vamhagon von Ense, Biogvaphischs Denkmale, vol. vi. (3rd ed., 
I«cip2ig, 1873), and Lebsn Schimnns (Berlin, 1841) ; Wollner, Ein 
Chnst und ein Held, Oder NMhfichUn von Schwenn (Frankfurt a. O., 
175®) I Pauli, Lebon Grosser Helden, i. (Hallo, 1759) ; Gollmert, 
Gesek. des Geschleckis von Schwerin (Berlin, 1878) ; Schwetx»l, Dte 
Herren und Grafen von Schwerin (Berlin, 2883). 

SCHWERIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Posci^ at the confluence of the Obra and the Warthe, 28 m. 
by rail £. of Custrin. Pop. (1905) 6768. Its principal manufac- 
tures are ci^^rs, furniture, bricks and starch. By river a brisk 
trade is carried on in agricultural produce. 

SCHWERIN, a town of Germany, the capital of the grand 
duchy of Mpcklonburg-Schwcrin, prettily situated at the S.W. 
comer of the lake of Schwerin (14 m. long and 3^ m. broad), 
m. by roil N.W. of Berlin, and 20 m. S. of the Baltic. Pop. 
(1905) 41,633, The town is closely surrounded and hemmed m 
by a number of lakelets, with high and well-wooded banks, and 
the hilly environs are occupied by meadows, woods and pretty 
vjUas. The old and new towns of Schwerin were only united as 
one city in 1832 ; and since that date the suburb of St Paul and 
another outer suburb, known as the Vorstadt, have grown up. 
Though Schwerin is the oldest town in Mecklenburg, its asp^t 
is comparatively modem, a fact due to destructive fires, which 
have swept away most of the ancient houses. The most con- 
spicuous of the many fine buildings is the ducal palace, a huge 
irregularly pentagonal structure with numerous towers, built 
in •1844-1857 in the French Renaissance style. It stands on a 
sitiall round island between Castle Lake and the lake of Schwerin, 
formerly the site of a Wendish fortress and of a later medieval 
castle, portions of which have been skilfully incorporated with 
the pre^t building. The older and much simpler palace ; 
the opeta house, rebuilt after a fire in 1882 ; the government 
buildings, erected in 1825-1834 and restored in 1865 after a fire ; 
and the museum, in the Greek style, finished in 1882, comprising 
a fine collection of paintings of the 17th century Dutch school ; 
all stand in the (Ad garden,*’ an open space at the end of the 
bridM leading to the new palace. Among the other secular 
buildings are the palace of me heir-apparent, built in 1779 and 
restored in 1878, the large arsenal, the ducal mews, the ducal 
fibtary containing 180,000 volumes, the town hall, the artillery 
barracks and the milit^ hospital. The cathedral was originally 
consectated in 1248, tbbofifi / the present building— a brick 
structure in the Baltic Gothm style, With an unfinished tower- 
dates for the moht part from the 15th century. Among other 
iml^olls edifice iuro 'St Paul’s church, a Roman Catholic church 
aTra a synagCgue. Schwerin is rich edu^tional institutions, 
which include a classical school, a veterinary college and a 
tcchfikid school. Since 1837 Schwerin has been once more the 
residence of the gratMl duke, and the seat of government, a fact 


which has had considerable infioence on the character of the 
town and the tone of its society. The chief industry is the making 
of furniture, and there are also some manufactures of dyes 
and soap. 

Schwerin is mentioned as a Wendish stronghold in 1018, its 
name (Zwarin or Swarin) beii^ a Slavonic word equivalent to 
'‘game-preserve.^* The Obotrite prince Niclot, whose statue is 
placed above the portal of the palace as the ancestor of the 
present reigning family, had his residence here. The town, founded 
in 1161 by Henry the Lion in opposition to this pagan fortress, 
received civic rights in 1166. From 1170 to 1624 it gave name 
to a bishopric; and it was also the capital of the duchy of 
Schwerin, which forms the western part of the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Destructive fires, the hardships of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the removal of the court to Ludwi^lust 
in 1756 seriously depressed jthe town. It owes its revival and 
many of its chief buildings *to the grand^duke Paul Frederick, 
to whom a statue by Rauch was erected in 1859. 

Sec Fromm, Chronik der Haupu und Residensstadt Schwenn 
(Schwerin, 1863, revised and continued by G. Quade, 1892) ; G. 
Juade, Vaterlandskunde (Wismar, 1894) ; and Worl, FUhrer durch 
chwerin (1905). 

SCHWERTE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Westphalia, 9 m. by rail N.E. of Hagen, at the junction of 
the lines Aix-la-Chapelle-Holzminden and Schwerte-Cassel. 
Pop. (1905) 13,015. It has a Romanesque church, with a carved 
altar of 1523, and stained glass of the 14th and isth centuries ; 
and there is a i6th century town hall. Tbe industries are practi- 
cally confined to the manufacture of iron and steel goods. 
Schwerte received civic rights in the 12th century. 

SCHWETZ, u town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
West Prussia, on the left bank of the Vistula, 29 m. by rail N.E. 
of Bromberg. Pop. (1905) 7747. It has an Evangelical church, 
two Roman Catholic churches, a synagogue and an old convent, 
now used as a lunatic asylum, and also the remains of a castle 
built in the 14th century by the Teutonic Order. The chief 
industries are the making of sugar and shoes, and there are also 
electrical works and saw-mills. 

Sec Kdtz, Geschichte der Stadt SchweU seii (M&ricnwerder, 
1904). 

8CHWBTZINGEN, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Baden, situated in a plain 9 m. by rail S.K. of Mannheim at the 
junction of lines to Carlsruhe, Heidelberg and Spires. Pop. 
(1905) 6858. It has a castle, formerly the residence of the 
electors p^atine of the Rhine, built in 1656, destroyed by the 
French in 1689, but afterwards rebuilt. Its gardens, which occupy 
1 17 acres, were laid out in the middle of the i8th century in 
imitation of those of Versailles. Cigars, vinegar, beer, yeast 
and jam are manufactured, while tobacco and hops are cultivated. 
Schwetzingen became a town in 1833. 

8CHWIBBUS, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, situated in a fertile plain, 47 m. E. of Frankfort- 
on-Oder by the railway to Posen. Pop. (1905) 9321. it is still 
in part surrounded by its medieval waD, and has an old market- 
place, a castle and many old bouses. Velvet, cloth, machinery, 
bricks and candles are manufactured, and there are fiour-mills, 
breweries, distilleries and lignite mines. The territory Of 
Schwiebus originally belonged to the principality of Glogau, 
and in the 16th and zyth centuries was a bone of conten- 
tion between the electors of Brandenburg and the emperors. 

A compromise was arrived at in 1686, by which the elector 
received the lordship of Schwiebus on renouncing his claims to 
the principalities of Liegnitz, Brieg and Wohlau. The electoral 
prince Frederick, afterwards the elector Frederick III., had, 
however, in a private compact pledged himself to restore 
Schwiebus to the emperor Leopold I. when he became elector, 
and he did so in 1695, receiving £40,000 in exchange. By the 
peace of 1742, Frederick the Great regained Schwiebus with the 
rest of Silesia^ and it was incorporated with the department of 
Glogau. 

WWWINII, MORITZ TON (i8^-i87i)> Oexnian painter, was 
bom in Vienna in 1804. He received rudimentary training and 
leda joyous careless life in that gay capital ; among his companions 
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was the composer S^ubert, whose songs he illustrated. In 1828 
he removed to Munich, and had the advantage of the friendship 
of the painter Schnorr and the guidance of Cornelius, then 
director of the academy. In 1834 he received the commission 
to decorate King Ludwig’s new palace with wall paintings 
illustrative of the poet Tieck. He also found in the same place 
congenial sport for his fancy in a “ Kinderfries ” ; his ready 
hand was likewise busy on ahnanacs, &c., and by his illustrations 
to Goethe and other writers he gained applause and much 
employment. In the revival of art in Germany Schwind held 
as his own the sphere of poetic fancy. To him was entrusted 
in 1839, in the new Carlsruhe academy, the embodiment in fresco 
of ideas thrown out by Goethe ; he decorated a villa at Leipzig 
with the story of Cupid and Psyche^ and further justified his 
title of poet-painter by designs from the Niehelungenlied and 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme for the walls of the castle of Hohen- 
schwangau in Bavarian Tirol. From the year 1844 dates his 
residence in Frankfort ; to this period belong some of the be.st 
easel pictures, pre-eminently the Singers’ Contest in the Wartburg 
(1846), also designs for the Goethe celebration, likewise numerous 
book illustrations. The conceptions for the most part are better 
than the execution. In 1847 Schwind returned to Munich on 
being appointed professor in the academy. Eight years later 
his fame was at its height on the completion in the castle of the 
Wartburg of wall pictures illustrative of the Singers’ Contest 
and of the history of Elizabeth of Hungary. The compositions 
received universal praise, and at a grand musical festival in 
their honour Schwind himself played among the violins. In 
1857 appeared his exceptionally mature “ cycTus ” of the Seven 
Ravens from Grimm’s fairy stories. In the same year he visited 
England to report officially to King Ludwig on the Manchester 
art treasures. And so diversified were his gifts that he turned 
his hand to church windows and joined his old friend Schnorr 
in designs for the painted glass in Glasgow cathedral. Towards 
the close of his career, with broken health and powers on the 
wane, he revisited Vienna. To this time belong the “ cyclus ” 
from the legend of Melusine and the designs commemorative 
of chief musicians which decorate the foyer of the new opera 
house. Cornelius writes, “ You have here translated the joyous- 
ness of music into pictorial art.” Sch wind’s genius was lyrical ; 
he drew inspiration from chivalry, folk-lore, and the songs of 
the people ; his art was decorative, but lacked scholastic training 
and technical skill. Schwind died at Munich in 1871, and was 
buried in the old Friedhof of the same town. 

SCHWYZ (modern spelling Sckwtz), one of the forest cantons 
of central Switzerland. Its total area is 350*5 sq. m., of which 
293 ’6 sq. m, are reckoned as ” productive ” (forests covering 
64*9 sq. m. and vineyards *17 sq. m.), while of the rest 2ii sq. m. 
are occupied by lakes (nearly 9 sq. m. of that of Zurich, 8f sq. 
m. of that of Lucerne, 3J sq. m. of that of Zug, and the whole 
of the lake of Lowerz), and -5 sq. m. is covered by glaciers. 
Its loftiest point is the Boser Faulen (9300 ft.), while the two 
highest summits of the Rigi (the Kulm, 5906 ft., and the 
Scheidegg, 5463 ft.) rise within its borders. The canton extends 
from the upper end of the lake of Zurich on the north to the 
middle reach of the lake of Lucerne on the south ; on the west 
it touches at Kiissnacht, the northern arm of the same lake, and 
in the same direction the lake of Zug at Arth, mountain ridges 
dividing it from Glarus on the east and from Uri on the sou^. 
It is made up of two main valleys, those of the Muota, flowing 
through the older portion of the canton to the lake of Lucerne, 
and of the Sihl that passes near Einsiedeln on its way to Zurich. 
Less important are ^e Aa, that waters the Waggi glen before 
joining the lake of Zurich, and the Biber, which receives the 
Alpbach that flows past Einsiedeln. It is thus a hilly rather than 
a mountainous region, and is all but wholly devoted to pastoral 
pursuits. It has not many railways, the principal being that 
portion of the main St Gotthard line between Kiissnacht and 
Sisikon (about 20 m.), while from Arth-Goldau a line runs past 
Biberbriicke (where falls in the branch from Einsiedeln, 3 m.) 
towards Wadenswil. From Arth-Goldau a mountain line runs 
up to the Rigi Kulm, vrith. a branch to the Rigi Scheidegg, 
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while from Arth-Goldau the line towards Zu^ runs for 5^ m. 
within the canton. There is also a mountain Ime from Brunnen 
to Axenstein. In 1900 the population was 55>385, of whom 
53,834 were German-speaking, Ho8 Italian-speaking, and 296 
French-speaking, while 53,537 were Romanists, 1836 Protestants 
^d 9 Jews. The most populous town is Einsiedeln, with 
its famous Benedictine monastery, but Schw>'z (the port of 
whicli is Brunnen) is the political capital. 

There is a certain amount of industrial activity in the canton, 
particularly in the portion bordering on the lake of Zurich, while 
silk-weaving at home is widespread. There are many fruit 
trees, particularly cherry trees. But on the whole the region 
is essentially a pastoral one, and the local brown race of cattle 
is much esteemed and largely exported, mainly to north Italy. 
There are 417 mountain pastures or “ alps ” in the canton, 
capable of supporting 17,492 cows, and of an estimated capital 
value of 1,128,000 frs. Till 1814 the canton was included in 
the diocese of Constance, but it is now nominally part of that of 
Coire. There are six administrative districts in the canton, 
which comprise thirty communes. The cantonal constitution 
dates mainly from 1876, but was revised in 1898. The legislature 
(Kantonsrat) is composed of members elected in the proportion 
of one for every six hundred (or fraction over two hundred) 
inhabitants and holds office for four years — the elections in 
twelve (the larger) of the thirty electoral circles take place 
according to the principles of proportional representation. 
The executive (Regierungsrat) of seven members is elected b>’ 
a popular vote, and holds office for four years. The two members 
of the federal Stdnderat and the three of the federal Nationalral 
are also chosen by a popular vole. The “ obligatory referendum ” 
prevails in tlie case of all laws approved by the legislature and 
important financial measures, while two thousand citizens may 
claim a popular vote as to any decrees or resolutions of the 
legislature, and have also the right of “ initiative ” as to the 
revision of the cantonal constitution or as to legislative projects. 

The valley of Schwyz is first mentioned in 972 under the 
form of “ Suittes.” l^ter, a community of freemen is found 
settled at the foot of the Mythen, possessing common lands, 
and subject only to the count of the Ziirichgau, as repre.senting 
the German king. Its early history consists mainly of disputes 
with the great monastery of Einsiedeln about rights of pasture. 
In 1240 the community obtained from the Emperor Frederick II. 
the privilege of being subject immediately to the empire. Its 
territory then included only the district round the village of 
Schwyz and the valley of the Muota. But in 1269 it bought 
from Count Eberhard of Habsburg-I.^ufcnburg (who in 1273 
sold all his other rights to the head of the elder line of the Habs- 
burgs), Steinen and Rothenthurm. Schwyz took the lead in 
making the famous everlasting league of the 1st of August 
1291, with the neighbouring districts of Uri and of Unterwalden, 
its position and political independence specially fitting it for 
this prominence. An attack by Schwyz on Einsiedeln was the 
excuse for the Austrian invasion that was gloriously beaten 
back in the battle of Morgarten (November i 5 th> 4^15). In 
the history of the league Schwyz was always to the front, so 
that its name in a dialectal form (Schweiz) was from the early 
14th century onwards applied by foreigners to the league as a 
whole, though it form^ part of its formal style only from 
1803 onwards. Between 1319 and 1354 Schwyz secured posses- 
sion of Arth. But it was only after the victory of Sempach 
(1386) that it greatly extended its bordere. An “alliance” 
with Einsiedeln in 1397 ended in 1434 with the assumption 
of the position of “ protector ” of that great bouse, between 
1386 and 1436 the wl^le of the “ March ” (the region near the 
upper lake of Zurich) was acquired, in 1402 Kiissnacht was 
bought, and in 1440 the “ Hdfe,” the parishes of WoUerau, 
Feusisberg and Freienbach, situated on the main lake of Zurich. 
All these districts Vrere governed by Schwyz as “ subject lands,” 
the supreme power resting with the Landsgemeinde (or assembly 
of all male citizens of full age), which is first distinctly mentioned 
in 1294, though it seems to have already existed in lafix, when 
mention is also made of a common seal. Schwyz joined the 
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othfir intsit cantons^ in opposing Che Reformation and took 
port in the battle of Koppel (1531); which Zwii^K fell. In 
1586 it became a member of the Golden or Borromcan League, 
fonned to continue the work of St Ctoles Borromeo in canying 
out the counter reformation in Switzerland. In 1798 Schi^z, 
mdudipg Gersau (free from 1390), fonned part of the R^ublique 
Telliane (or Teilgau) set up by Rrendh, which a week later 
gave way to the Helvetic republic. The men of Schwyz, under 
Aloys Reding, offered a valknt resistance to the French, but 
they were forced to yield. Their land formed part of the vast 
canton of the Waldstatten, though the March and the Hofe 
were lost to that of the Lihth. In 1799 a French occupation 
was successfully resisted, while later in the same year part of 
the cdiiton was the scene of the disastrous retreat from Altdorf 


and about 30 m. direct. Pop. (1906) 24,1^5. It is surrounded 
by walls erected in 1400, and h^ two ruined castles, belonging 
to the Luna and PeroUo families, whose hereditary feuds lasted 
from 1410 to 1529, some fine medieval palaces, and several 
interesting churches. The cathedral, founded in 1090, was 
largely reconstructed in 1686. The convent of Sta. Maria delle 
Giummare, with its battlemented walls, occupies the former 
palace of the Saracen governors, and contains a painting of the 
foundation of the convent by Count Roger. The town has 
only an open roadstead. It has an important trade in coral. 

Three miles E. of the town is the Monte San Calogero (the 
ancient Mona Cronius) with sulphurous and saline springs and 
vapour baths, which are still frequented and were known in 


. , Roman times a.s Aquae Larodes or thermae SeJinuntiae (Sciacca 

to Glams over lAeKinzigkulm and Pragel passes by the Russians is about 15 m. direct S.E. of SeJinus). The name Sciacca is 
under Suvurov in face of the French army. In 1803 the separate / Arabic, but of uncertain meaning. The town is the birthplace 
canton of Schwyz was again set up, the March and the Hdfe / of Tommaso FazeUo (1498-1570), the father of Sicilian history. 
being rdcavered, while Gersau now l}eciune part of it In 1806 - 

the great landslip from the Rossberg buried Goldau, causing 
great loss of life and of property. Later, Schwyz resisted 
steadily all proposals for the revision of the pact of 1815, joined 
in 1832 the league of Samen, and in 1845 Sonderbund, 
which was put down by a short war in 1847. In 1832 the outer 
districts (Einsiedeln, the March, Kiissnacht and Pf&ffikon) 
formed themselves into a separate canton, un act which brought 
^ut a federal occupation of the old canton in 1833, this ending 
in the dissolution of the new canton, the constituent parts of 
which were put on an equal political footing with the rest. In 
1838a strife broke out in the older portion of the canton between 
the richer peasant proprietors (nicknamed the Horns,’’ as 
they owned so many cows) and the poorer men (dubbed the 
“ Ho<rfs,” as they possessed only goats and sheep) as to the 
use of the common pastures, which the “ Horn ” party utilized 
far more than the others. The “ Horn ” party finally carried 
the day at the Landsgemeinde held at Kothenthurm. The 
cantonal constitution of 1848 put an end to the ancient Lands- 
gemeinde ; it was revised in 1876 (when membership of one of 
the 29 communes became the political qualification), and in 1898. 
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BOMWWZf the capital of the Swiss canton of that name, a 
picturesque little town, admirably situated, amid fruit trees, 
on a iniountahi Urrace (at a hei^t ol 1706 ft.), commanding 
a glorious vi8w^ at the north-west foot of the conical peak 
of the Gross Mydien (6240 ft.), and at a considerable height 
above the volley of the Muota. Besides a stately 18th century 
parish church and several convents, it contains a i6th century 
town kill (housing ivkrious precious MSS. and banners captured 
in various wars), as woU os several curious old patrician houses, 
such 08 that of the Redibg family, a member of which, Aloys 
(1765-1818), headed the patriotic resistance to the French in 
1798-1799. Ificludiag the mri^bouring hamlets of Ibach, 

Rickenba^, 8ec., the parish had 7398 inhabitants in 1900, 
practieally an Gorman-speaking and Romanists. The town is 
connected by an electric tramwiy with the Sehwys-Seewen 
riarion on the St Gotdiard railway, about 3 m. from Brunnen, 
die portoC Schwyz on the lake of Lucerne. 

town and epucopal see of Sicily, on the S. coasts 
in theTWOvinoe 0! Girgend, 45 m. N.W. of Girgenti by road, 


I SCIATICA (from^ a late Lat. corruption, sciaticus, of Or. 
icrxiaSiaKoi, from ur^tov, the hip-joint), a form of neuralgia 
localized in the sciatic nerve, or its cords of origin ; see Neur- 
algia. 

SCIENOE (Lat. sctentia, from scire, to learn, know), a word 
which, in its broadest .sense, is synonymous with learning and 
knowledge. Accordingly it can used in connexion with any 
qualifying adjective, which shows what branch of learning is 
meant. But in general usage a more restricted meaning has 
been adopted, which differentiates “ science ” from other 
branches of accurate knowledge. For our purpose, science may 
be defined as ordered knowledge of natural phenomena and 
of the relations between them ; thus it is a short term for 
natural science,” and as such is u.sed here technically in con- 
formity with a general modern convention. 

The beginnings of physical science are to be sought in the 
slow and unconscious observation by primitive races of men 
of natural occurrences, such as the apparent move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies', and in the gradually 
acquired mastery over the rude implements by the offcllace. 
aid of which such men strove to increase the security 
and comfort of their lives. Biological science similarly must 
have begun with observation of the plants and animals useful 
to man, and with empirical medicine and surgery. It was only 
when a considerable progress had been made with ordered 
knowledge that men began to ask questions about the meaning 
and causes of the phenomena, and to di.scern the connexions 
between them. 

In the earliest stage of development it seems that an anthropo- 
morphic or mythological explanation is always assigned to the 
phenomena of nature. With no due to trace the regularity of 
sequence and connexion between those phenomena, an untutored 
mind inevitably refers the apparently capricious events which 
succeed each other to the direct and immediate intervention of 
some unseen being of a nature essentially similar to his own. 
The sun is the flaming chariot of the sun-god, driven day by day 
across the heavens ; tlie clouds Ore cows from which milk 
descends as nourishing rain on the fruitful earth. We may regard 
such myths as childlike fancies, but they were doubtless an 
advance on the want of all explanation which preceded them ; 
they supplied hypotheses which, besides giving rise to themes 
of beauty and suggestiveness for poetry and art, played the first 
and chief pa^ of a scientific hypothesis in pointing the way for 
further inqui^. Much useful knowledge was acquired and much 
skill gained in logical analysis before these primitive explana- 
tions were proved insufficient. A false theory which can be 
compared with facts may be more useful at a given stage of 
development than a true one beyemd the comprehension of the 
time, and incapable of examination by observation or experiment 
by any means then known. The Newtonian theory of gravitation 
might be useless to a savage, to whose mind animistic view 
of iiature brought conviction and helpful ideas, which he could 
test by - experience. • 

The phenomena of the heavens are at onoe the most striking, 
the most easily observed and the most regular of those which 
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are impressed inevitably on the minds of thinking men. Thus 
it is to astronomy we must look for the first development of 
scientific ideas. The orientation of many prehistoric 
monuments shows that a certain amount of astro- 
nomical observation had been acquired at a verj^ early 
age, and the Chaldeans seem to have gone so far as to 
recognize a law of periodicity even in eclipses. From the land 
of Asia the Greeks took their earliest ideas of science, and it is to 
the Ionian philosophers, of whom Thales of Miletus (580 B.c.) 
is regarded as the first, ^at we must turn for the earliest known 
example of an advance on the mythological view of nature. 
Anaximenes recognized the rotation of the heavens round the 
pole star, and saw that the dome overhead was but the half 
of a complete sphere. The earth was thus deprived of the base 
stretching to unfathomed depths imagined by the^ my thologists, 
and left free to float as a flattened cylinder at the centre of the 
celestial sphere. Anaximenes, too, seems to have grasped the 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature, teaching that all material 
transformations must have a true cause. 

Next came the Pythagoreans, who simplified these conceptions 
by the suggestion that instead of a rotation of the vast sphereof the 
heavens the earth itself might be a .sphere and revolve about a 
central fixed point, like a stone at the end of a string. The unin- 
habited side of the earth always faced the fixed point, and its in- 
habited side faced successively the different parts of the heavens. 
At the central fixed point they placed a “ universal fire,” which, 
like the fire on an altar, served as a centre for the circling of the 
worshipping earth. Mythology was losing its hold of .science, but 
mystical symbolism .still held sway. When, however, in the 4th 
century b.c. the growth of geographical discovery failed to 
disclose any trace of this central fire, the idea of its existence 
faded aw'ay, and was replaced by the conception of the revolution 
of the earth on its own axis. F'inally, Aristarchus (280 B.c.), 
believing that the sun was larger than the earth, thought it 
unlikely that it should revolve round the earth, and developed 
a heliocentric theory. But the time was not ripe ; no indisput- 
able evidence could be adduced, no general conviction followed, 
and to mankind the earth remained the centre of creation till 
many centuries later. Even to Lucretius, the visible universe 
consisted of the central earth with its attendant water, air and 
aether founded by the sphere of the heavens, which formed the 
flaming walls of the world — flammantia moenia mundi. 

Simultaneously with the birth of astronomy the problem of 
matter came into being. The old Ionian nature philosophers, 
observing the sequence of changes from earth and 
w m at .structure of plants and the bodies of 

animals, and through them again into the original 
constituents, began to grasp the conception of the 
indestructibility of matter, and to put forward the idea that all 
forms of matter might ultimately consist of a single element.” 
But the conception of a single ultimate basis of matter was fat 
in advance of the age. It is only now becoming a fertile working 
hypothesis in the light of all the gigantic increase in knowledge 
of the intervening two thousand years. At the time when it 
was put forward, the conception was of little use, and the immedi- 
ate path of advance was found in the idea of Empedocles (450 b.c.) 
that the primary elements were four : earth, wattr, air and fire — 
a solid, a liquid, a gas and the flame which seemed to the ancients 
a type of matter of still rarer structure. This hypothesis served 
to interpret the phenomena of nature for many centuries, till, 
in modem days, the growth of chemistry disclosed the seventy 
or eighty elements of our text-books. Signs are not wanting 
that they too have served their turn as a conception of the ulti- 
mate nature of matter, while still maintaining their place as the 
proximate units of chemical action. 

In the four elements of Empedocles we trace the germ of the 
ideas of the Atomists. Empedocles saw that, by combining his 
separate elements in different proportions, he could 
^atamu^ explain all the endless differences in matter as known 
to the senses. Leucippus and Democritus developed 
the conception and gave to the world the theory of atoms, 
described at a later date by the Roman poet Lucretius. As 


matter is subdivided does it ke^ its characteristic properties 
throughout ? Is iron always iron, however finely we divide it ; 
is water always water ? Are the properties of any kind of matter 
ultimate facts of which no explanation— no description in simpler 
terms — is possible ? To avoid answering this last question in the 
affirmative, and resigning all hope of an advance in knowledge, 
the atomic theory of the Greeks was framed. 

To recognize the significance of the doctrines of the Greek 
Atomists, we must remove from our minds all sense of comparison 
with the atomic theory of to-day. The Greeks had none of the 
detailed physical and chemical knowledge on which that theory 
is founded, and which it was framed to explain. The object of 
Leucippus and Democritus was quite different frem that of 
Dalton and Avogadro. To the latter, the conception of atems 
and molecules served as a means of explaining certain definite 
and detailed facts of chemical combination and gaseous volume 
in a more definite and exact way than any other hypothesis 
available at the time. To the Greek philosophers, the atomic 
theory was an attempt to make the universe intelligible. The 
particular explanation offered was not of so much importance as 
the idea that an explanation of some kind was possible. When 
we see the beliefs that held sway before their day, we realize the 
advance their ideas produced. The qualities of substance.s were 
thought to be of their essence — the sweetness of sugar was as 
much a reality as sugar itself, the black colour of water must 
survive all changes in its form, so that, to one who knew this 
doctrine, snow could never look white again. It was such con- 
fusion as this — such denial of facts if they failed to support a 
theory — that Democritus assailed ; — “ According to convention 
there is a sweet and a bitter, a hot and a cold, and according to 
convention there is colour. In truth there are atoms and a 
void.” Atoms were many in size and shape, but identical in 
substance. All qualitative differences in substances were to be 
assigned to differences in size, shape, situation and movement of 
particles of the same ultimate nature. No attempt was made 
to examine into the nature of this ultimate substance ; but one 
set of phenomena was expressed in terms of something simpler, 
and no ” explanation ” even of the most recondite observation 
by the most modern physicist can do more. 

The atomic theory of the Cireeks as transmitted to us by 
the poem of Lucretius presented a wonderfully consistent 
picture of nature within the limits of the knowledge of their 
day. It is easy to show where it fails in the light of the know- 
ledge of phenomena we now possess ; it is easy to point to 
places where, as in its application to psychological problems, 
its authors passed in imagination over logical chasms without 
even seeing that a difficulty existed. But the attempt to frame 
an intelligilile picture was a great step in advance, and a study 
of the flaws which we can now detect may serve to suggest 
the provisional nature of some of the theories by the aid of which 
knowledge is advancing so fast in our own day. 

But the great difference between the position of the Greeks 
and that of ourselves in regard to natural knowledge consist* 
in the small number of phenomena known to them contrasted 
with the enormous wealth of accumulated observation which 
is available for us, as the result of years of experiment with 
the aid of apparatus unknown to the ancients. When a new 
theory is put forward, it is now ahno.st always possible to test 
its concordance with facts by the use of material already 
accumulated, or to suggest, in the light of such material, 
experiments which will serve to refute it, or to lend it greater 
probability. Thus a theory which survives the trials that follow 
its birth has nowadays a fairly long expectation of life— -probably 
the theory will serve to interpret phenomena discovered either 
by its means or in other ways for some time to come. But in 
the ancient world this was not so. To test a new theoiy, other 
phenomena were very rarely available than those which sug- 
gested it, or to explain which it was put forward. Thus thought 
Was much more speculative, and, as h still the case with meta- 
physics, no general consensus of opinion was reached. Each 
philosopher 1 ^ a system of hiS own in science, just as he still 
has in metaphysics—* system which, beginning from first 
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piinciplei aQew, raises on them a superstructure, which, even Among the multitude of their guesses, a few somewhat rer 
11 it logically follows from them, can have no mcn'e validity than semhled the views that are now again rising into prominence 
the premises on which it is VVhen the premises are not from the basis of definite and exact experiment. A good example 

accepted by other philosophers, the whole scheme becomes of the strength and weakness of ancient speculation is foutid 
merely the doctrine of one man, and, if it lives at all, may in the cosmogony of the atomists, both on its physical and 
oppress by the dead weight of authority the struggle of living on its biological side. Lucretius d^cribes how the world was 
thought beneath it. , formed by the conjunction of streams of atoms, which con- 

The history of the atomic theory of I^ucippus and Democritus I densed into the earth, with its attendant water, air and aether, 
illustrates the difSculties of a position where speculation has i to form a self-contained whole. Unconscious of the mighty 
Artstoih Outstripped observation. The theory was nearer / gap between inorganic matter and living beings, he proceeds 
what is now accepted as truth than any other of the to tell how, in the chances of infinite time, all possible forms of 
andent schemes of physics. Yet the wounds on which it was life appeared, while only those fittest to survive persisted and 
based were so insecure that Aristotle (r. 340 Rc.), who started reared offspring. Here, surrounded by unsupported statements 
with other preconceptions, was able to bring to bear such destruc- and false conclusions, we see dimly the germs of the ideas of 
live criticism that the theory ceased to occupy the foremost the nebular hypothesis and the theory of natural selection, 
place in Greek thought. Although, with the knowledge then though Lucretius had the profoundest ignoranefe of the diffi- 
available, we can but admit that some of Aristotle’s criticism culties of the problem, and the vast stretches of time necessary 
was just, much of it consists of metaphysical arguments against for cosmical and biological development, 
the atomists, while in parts he rejects true conclusions owing In those branches of biological science in which less ambitious 
to what he considers their impossibility. Democritus, for theorizing and more detailed observation were forced on the 
instance, had held that all things would fall with equal speed Greeks, considerable progress was made. Aristotle compiled a 
in a vacuum, and that the fact that heavy bodies were observed laborious account of the animals known in his day, with many 
to fall faster than very light ones was due to the resistance of accurate details of their anatomical structure. Beginning from 
the air. Democritus’s belief was true, though he was of course an earlier date, steady advance was made with geographical 

quite unconscious of the grounds on which it can alone be discovery. Maps of the known world, developed from the local 

demonstrated— the universal attraction of gravity, and the maps invented by the Egyptians for the purposes of land- 
remarkable and curious experimental fact that the weights of surveying, gave definiteness to the knowledge thus acquired, 
bodies ore proportional to their masses. Aristotle agrees that and showed its bearing on wider problems, 
in a vacuum all bodies would fall at on equal rate, but the One of the most striking successes of Greek thought is seen 
conclusion appears to him so inconceivable that he rejects the in the development of geomet^}^ Geometry has a twofold 
idea of the existence of any empty space at all, and with the importance, as being itself the study of the properties 
void ” rejects the rest of the allied concepts of the atomic of the space known to our senses, and as teaching 
theory. If all bodies were composed of the same ultimate us meth(^s and means of studying nature by unfolding the full 
matter, he argues, they must all be heavy, and nothing would logical consequences of any hypothesis : geometry is the best 
be light in itself and disposed to rise. A large mass of air or type of deductive reasoning. Based on axioms, the result of 

fire would then necessarily be heavier than a small moss of simple experience, it traces from the ideas of solids, surfaces, 

earth or water. Thb result he thinks impossible, for certain lines and points the properties of other figures defined in terms 
bodies always tend upwards and rise foster as their bulk of those ideas. As an example to other sciences, the deductive 
increases. It will be seen that Aristotle has no idea of the con- geometry of Euclid (c. 300 b.c.) had, perhaps, an unfortunate 
ceptions we now call density and specific gravity, though clear mfluence in emphasizing the deductive method, and teaching 
views about the question why some things rise through water men to neglect the need of verifying by experiment the theories 
or air might have been obtained without the aid of physical put forward to explain the more complex phenomena of nature 
apparatus. Aristotle’s doctrine that bodies are essentially at the conclusion, and at each possible step, of the deduction, 
heavy or light in themselves persisted all through the middle But, in itself, the science of Euclidian geometry was brought to 
ages, and did much to delay the attainment of more exact such a state of perfection that no advance was made till modem 
knowledge. It was not till Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) dis- times : no change even in form attempted till quite recently, 
covered by actual experiment that, in cases where the resist- Unlike some other branches of inquiry we have mentioned, 
ance of the air is negligible, heavy things fall at the same speed Euclid’s geometry carried universal conviction, and represented 
as light ones, that the Aristotelian dogma was overthrown. a permanent step in advance which never had to be retraced. 

Turning to the biolc^cal sciences, we may trace a somewhat Alongside the study of individual sciences, the Greeks paid 
similar course of development. Owing to its practical im- even more attention to the laws of thought, and to the examina- 
portance, medieme has left many records by which tion of the essence of the methods by which knowledge 
Its progress can be traced. Just as primitive man in general is acquired. In opposition to Plato’s theory 
personified the suu and the nmon, the wind and, the that all knowledge is but the unfolding and develop- 
sea, so he regarded disease as due to the action of some malimont ment of forgotten memories of a previous state of 
demon or to the spells of some human enemy. Once more Greek existence, Aristotle taught that we learn to reach the generaliza- 
literature enables us to trace the gradual decrease in the import- tions, which alone the Greeks regarded as knowledge, by remem- 
ance ass^gped to charms and magic, and the growth of more bering, comparing and co-ordinating numerous particular acts 
rational ideas mnong physicians. But here, as in the physical or judgments of sense, which are thus used as a means of gaining 
sciences, the philosophic rwge of the intellect of the Greeks knowledge by the action of the innate and infallible nous or 
led them astray, .gumptions as to the nature of man or the intellect. Neither Plato nor Aristotle could be satisfied without 
origin of organic life were too often made the starting point finding infallibility somewhere. Aristotle, it is true, investigated 
of a train of deductive reasoning, the consequences m which the logical processes by which we pass from particular instances 
were not always compared with Uie results of observation and to general propositions, and laid stress on the importance of 
experiment, even where such comparisem was possible. The observing the facts before ge^ralizing about them, but he had 
Greek philosophers tried to make bricks without straw, usually little appreciation of the conditions in which observation and the 
in sublime uncpnsciousness that straw, was necessaiy. Many induction based on it must be conducted in practice in order to 
centuries of humble observation and tentative fitting togeth^ ob^n results where the probability of error is a minimum, 
of smaU. parts of the, great puzzle were needed before enoqgh Aristotle regarded induction merely as a necessary preliminary 
material was collected tp make posrible useful generalizations to true science of the deductive type best seen in geometry, and, 
about the questions, answers, to which the Gree^ assumed as in applying bis principles, he never reached the positive ” stage, 
the basis lOf their inquiries. in whi^ metaphysical problems are evaded, if not exchided. 
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and a acheme of natural knowledge built up in a consistent 
manner^ so that metaphysical ideas^ though they may underlie 
the foundation of the ultimate conceptions, do not intrude 
between the parts of the building. Hence Aristotle’s explanations 
often turn directly on metaphysical ideas such as form, cause, 
substance, terms which do not occur (in the Aristotelian sense) 
in modem scientific terminology. 

A century later than the time of Aristotle, Archimedes of 
Syracuse (287 to 212 b . c .) formulated the fundamental concep- 
tions of hydrostatics and took what may be regarded 
Ingiaot ^ exact science of mechanics. 

ibmAm/cs. 1'he use of the lever must liave been discovered at a 
very early date, and Archimedes set to work to in- 
vestigate its quantitative laws by the application of principles 
learnt from the geometers. He begins by laying down two 
axioms : (i) Equal weights placed at equal distances from the 
point of support of a bar will balance : (2) Equal weights placed 
at unequal distances do not balance, but that which hangs at the 
greater distance descends, 'fhe ancient philosophers based such 
axioms as the first of these two on the “ principle of sufficient 
reason . ” No motion can take place , because, from the symmetr}*^ 
of the system, there is no reason why the balance should descend 
on one side more than the other. Even if we grant the theoretical 
validity of this principle, it is impossible to make sure without 
trial t^t the system in any given case is really symmetrical. 
Electrification of the bar, for instance, though imperceptible to 
our senses, would cause one end to descend if an oppositely 
electrified body were placed near that end ; we cannot assume 
without trial that the position of the sun, or the colour of the 
arms, will not affect the result. Archimedes based the second 
axiom on the sounder ground of direct experience. On these 
two axioms he proceed^ to construct an elaborate deductive 
proof of the numerical law of the lever, but, in the course of it, 
he swsumed as known the principle of the centre of gravity. In 
reality, this principle is identical with that of the lever, and 
assuming one, implicitly we assume the other. Nevertheless, 
Archimedes’ proof is of use and interest. On the assumptions 
made, it shows the connexion between the general case of the 
lever with unequal arms, and the special and more familiar case 
when the arms are equal. Indeed, if we also treat the principle 
of the centre of gravity as an axiom known by experience, 
Archimedes’ proof is a true type of all scientific “ explanations ” ; 
it reduces an unfamiliar phenomenon to others already well 
known to our minds, which, creatures of habit as they are, regard 
the familiar cases as in no need of explanation. Nowadays we 
should treat the law of tlie lever of unequal arms as one tliat 
is verified by direct and familiar experiment, and use it, in its 
turn, as the starting point for further deduction. 

Thus before the intellectual activity of Greece was absorbed 
by the utilitarianism of Rome, which, in its turn, was lost in 
_ . the dark ages following the barbarian conquests, the 

*** seeds were sown which, germinating after the lapse of 
centuries, developed in the more fruitful soil of the age 
of experiment. But for a time they were buried, and only 
remembered by compendiums written just before the ancient 
light was wholly lost. During the dark ages, the contents of 
secular learning, based on those compendiums, settled down 
into the elementary “ trivium,” consisting of grammar, rhetoric 
and dialectic, and the more advanced “ que^rivium ” music, 
arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. Music included a half- 
mystical doctrine of numbers and the rules of plainsong ; geo- 
metry consisted of a selection of the propositions of Euclid 
without the demonstrations ; while arithmetic and astronomy 
were cultivated effiefly because they taught the means of finding 
Easter. Meanwhile, the early alchemists of Alexandria, by the 
aid of mystical analogies with the conceptions of astrology, were 
making primitive experiments on the transformations of various 
substances. It was probably from them that the “sacred 
science *’ passed to the Arabs, among whom Geber (c. a.d. 750) 
discovered many new chemical reactions and compounds. 

With the intdlectual revival w^ich began in the nth century, 
and the gradual recoveiy of some of the lost works of the ancient 
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writers, we turn a new pi^e . The controversy between Plato and 
Aristotle upon the doctrine of ideas fascinat^ the minds of the 
middle ages, saturated as they were with the logical 
subtleties of dialectic. This controversy originated jUJUjjJI. 
the long debate on the reality of universals, which 
absorbed the intellectual energies of many generations of men. 
Did reality belong only to the idea or universal— to the class 
rather than to the individuad — to the common humanity of 
mankind, for instance, rather than to each isolated being? 
Or were the individuals the reality, and the universals. mere 
names ? In this question, trivial, almost meaningless, as it 
seems at first sight, logical analysis disclosed to the medieval 
mind the whole dieory of the universe. Either answer contained 
danger to theological orthodoxy as then understood ; hence the 
fervour with which it was debated. But, as communication witli 
the East was reopened early in the 13th century, Latin transla- 
tions of Aristotle’s works gradually were recovered ; the whole 
of Aristotle’s philosophy was reimported into the schools of 
Europe, and reconciled and adopted by Christian theology. 
For three hundred years Aristotle reigned supreme in European 
thought, and exponents of the scholastic philosophy, ignoring 
their master s teaching on the need of experiment, settled 
questions of fact as well as those of opinion by an appeal to. 
his books. But outside the academic schools of the newly 
founded universities, experiment was kept alive by the labours 
of the alchemists, who, early in the 13th centur^^ caught their 
ideas from the Arabs, and began to search for an elixir vitae and 
for a means of tran.smuting b^ser metals into gold. But alchemy 
never quite squared its account with orthodox theology, and the 
“ sacred science ” of the Alexandrians became associated in the 
medieval mind with the “ black art ” of witchcraft. Even a man 
like Roger Bacon, who, with some astrological mysticism, had a 
more modern idea of experiment both in chemied and physical 
problems, did not escape condemnation. 

We now reach the period in the history of the world known 
os the Renaissance, when many converging streams of thought 
were given room to join by the increased material 
prosperity and improved political stability of the 
15th and i6th centuries, llie Renaissance was not, 
as it is sometimes represented, a sudden break with medievalism 
and a birth of the modem world. But a number of conditions 
favourable to rapid development happened to coincide, and, 
in the course of a century, men’s outlook on themselves and 
on nature became profoundly modified. The recovery of the 
Greek language, the voyages of Columbus, the decay of the 
Western and the passing of the Eastern empire, the temporary 
diminution in power of the papacy, the invention of pnnting, 
all tended to produce new ideas and to prepare men’s minds 
to accept the more human and naturalistic view of the universe 
which had been current among the Greeks, in place of the 
mystical aspect which it wore to the medieval schoolmen and 
ecclesiastics. At first the tendency was to substitute the 
authority of the ancients for the authority of the schoolmen, 
but madually more independence of thought was secured ; 
men like Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) began to experiment 
and to record their results; Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543) 
revived the heliocentric theory, and showed how the accumu- 
lated mass of astronomical ob^rvations could be interpreted 
by its means ; and anatomy began again to be studied m the 
spools of m^icine, gradually making its way in face of the 
prejudice gainst mutilating the human lx.dy . 

The philosophy of the new experimental methods was first 
studied deeply by Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Sensible of the 
confused and disjointed information which then con- 
stituted the only scientific knowledge. Bacon set Bmow* 
himself to describe a new method by which definite 
knowledge might be acquired with certainty. Warned by 
the failure of the scholastic methods, Bacon laid exclusive 
stress on experimental research, and it was peijhaps natural 
that he show incline to the other extreme am) ignore almost 
entirely the use of hypothesis and the deductive method. To 
arrive at the underlying causes, said Bacon, we must study the 
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Mtunl..ki«tory et the phcnomnta, collect and tabulate all 
observationi which hew -on thetn* notice which phenomena are 
related in such a way as to vary together, and then, by a merely 
medmnical process of exclusion, we discover the cause of any 
given phenomenon. As a corrective of the medieval philosophy 
Bacon » wcM^k was, of the greatest value in the history of thought, 
and, from this point of view, it is perhaps but a small drawback 
that scientihe discovery is seldom or never made by the pure 
Baconian method. The multitude of phenomena are too peat 
for any subject to be attacked with success without the aid of 
hypothesis (nuned by the use of the scientific imagination. 
Facts are collected to prove or disprove the consequences deduced 
from the hypothesis, and thus the number of facts to be examined 
beromes manageable. 

Kven while Bacon was philosophizing, the true method was 
being used by (aalileo Galilei (1564-1642) to found the science 
of dynamics. We have seen how the Aristotelians 
* ’ held the belief that every body sought its natural 

place, the place of heavy bodies being below and that of light 
ones above. Innate qualities of heaviness and lightness were 
thus invoked to explain why some things fell, and others, in 
similar circumstances, rose. Galileo, rightly rejecting the 
whole current point of view, set himself to examine not why, 
l3ut how, things fell. This change of attitude was in itself one 
of his peat achievements. Now a falling body starts from rest 
and fulls with a speed which is increasing constantly. Galileo 
sought to find the law of increase. To isolate the real law out 
of possible laws he made a guess at a simple law which seemed 
likely to l)e true. He assumed that the speed acquired is pro- 
portioned to the distance fallen through. But, working out the 
coivsequences of this hypothesis, he soon convinced himself that 
it involved a contradiction. He abandoned the hypothesis and 
made anotlier. He supposed that the speed was proportional 
to the time of fall. Again he deduced mathematically the 
consequences of this new hypothesis, and, finding no incon< 
sistencies, put some of his deductions to the test of experiment, 
and verifiii their accuracy. Thus Galileo proved mathemati- 
cally that, if the speed of full is proportional to the time from 
the moment of starting, the space traversed by a falling body 
must be proportional to the square of the time of fall. To 
verify this result experimentally, Galileo convinced himself 
that a body falling down an inclined plane acquired a speed 
which is the same as that it would have attained in failing 
through the same vertical lieight. He wa.s able therefore to 
use a slow full down a plane for his experiments instead of the 
unmanageably rapid course of a body falling freely. Nor was 
this all. From this stage of the investigation another con- 
sequence of his results was found to spring. A ball after running 
down an inclined plane of a certain height will run up another 
plane of the same height irrespective of its inclination — that is, 
if friction be small. The second plane may be made very long, 
but still, if its final height be the same, the ball will reach its 
end. Hence it is the height that matters ; none of the speed 
of the ball is destroyed unless it rises. If the second plane be 
made hoiktontal, tlie ball .will thus run on for ever unless stopped 
by friction or some other applied force. This fundamental 
result, put into definite words by Newton, is known as the first 
law of motion, and is the foundation of the whok science of 
dynamics. In Galileo s day it was an entirely new conception. 
It has been assumed that every motion required some cause or 
force to maintain it Hence arose the need of hypothetical 
vortices. to maintain planetary movements, and similar com- 
plications in astronomy and met^anics. But it now became 
evident that it was not the continuous motion of the pUuiets 
which needed ejqikmation, but the constant deflection of that 
motion from^the ftmight path it would hold if no applied force 
were in action. The way wee open for Newton. 

Sir Isaac Newton. (1642-1727) proved mathematically that 
the observed, motion of the planets about the sun could be 
^ ^ explained, and explamed only, by the supposition that 

the sun exerted a force on each planet proportional 
inyersfly to the square of ks distance from the planet. But 


the earth, at any rate, does attract bodies on or near its surface, 
the phenomenon being the familiar but mysterious gravity. Is 
this force competent to account for the motion of the moon 
round the earth ? On the assumption of the law of ipverse 
squares, Newton calculated what the known force of gravity 
would become at the distance of the moon. Owing to faulty 
data, his first result indicated that the force would be too great, 
and Newton put aside his calculations. Six years later a new 
determination of the size of the earth gave him a new basis for 
calculation, and, in an excitement so great that he could hardly 
see his figures, Newton found that the fall of a stone to the 
earth and the sweep of the moon in her orbit were due to the 
same cause. The mechanism by means of which the force is 
exerted remained unrevealed to Newton, and has baffled all 
inquirers since his day, but the discovery that all the move- 
ments of the heavens could be described by one simple physical 
law, represents the greatest achievement in the history of 
science. 

Newton brought the existing state of the solar system within 
the cognizance of known dynamical principles, and the logical 
extension of such principles to explain the origin of 
that system was made by the speculations of Pierre 
Simon, marquis de Laplace (1749-1827), and developed by those 
who followed him. They imagined a primitive state of nebu- 
losity from which, by the action of known dynamical processes, 
the sun and planets would be evolved. 

These speculations, isolated at first, coalesced with the more 
detailed conclusions of geolo^ during the 19th centuiy’. The 
earlier conceptions of the origin of the rocks of the 
earth imagined catastrophes of fire or water, processes 
alien to those of everyday experience. But the “ uniformi- 
tarian ” school, founded by James Hutton (1726-1797) and 
expounded by Sir Charles Lyeu (1797-1875), produced evidence 
to show that much, at any rate, of the structure of the surface 
of the globe was produced by the action of causes and processes 
still going on under our eyes. The deposition of material by 
the action of seas and rivers and other natural agencies, e.g. 
volcanoes, &c., was seen to need only time enough to produce 
beds of rock like those which make up our mountains. Com- 
parison of the fossil remains of plants and animals found in 
different kinds of rock then enabled geologists to classify the 
rocks, and place them in a chronological sequence. Moreover, 
it became evident that a series of animal and plant types was 
associated with the gradual formation of the rocks, and that 
the age both of the earth itself and of the organic life found 
on it was much greater than had been suspected. Tlie few 
thousand years of received cosmogonies stretched out into 
untold millions, during which the same familiar laws described 
the phenomena of development. The remains and traces of 
man, found, it is true, only in the later sedimentary deposits 
of the earth, still were enough to prove his existence through 
ages beside which the dawn of history was but as yesterday. 
As Newton had extended known principles throughout the 
gigantic spaces of the heavens, so the later geologists pushed 
them back over enormous epochs of time. The extent of the 
kingdom of ordered knowledge expanded both in space and 
time to a degree truly marvellous. 

'The discovery by Sir George G. Stokes (1819-1903), R. W. 
Bunsen (1811-1898) and G, R. Kirchhoff (1824-1887), 
that the spectroscope gave a means of investigating the 
chemical composition of the sun and the stars, brought * 

another set of phenomena under the oontrd of ter- 
restrial experiment Moreover, the differences in stellar spe^a 
once more suggested the idea of cosmical development, familiar 
from the nebular hypothesis of Laplace. 

Besides the direct extension of the dominion of science pro- 
duced by geology and spectroscopy the new results emphasized 
the idea of development, and prepared the way for 
the biol(^ca] woik of Charles Darwin (1809-1882). 

The origin of living beings from a kw ancestral t3rpes was an 
old conception, but Darwin first found an adequate intelligible 
cause in tM slow action of sexual selection, joined to the pressure 
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of the Struggle for life, which allowed only those individuals 
most suited by favourable variation to the environment to 
survive and rear their offspring. The advantage thus given 
to beings with useful variations may develop into permanent 
modifications in the course of ages, and, when the parent types 
have disappeared, their common posterity may exhibit the 
marked differences characteristic of the separate and distinct 
species now existent. From the point of view of scientific 
thought, the significance of Darwin's theoiy lies in the new and 
vast extension it gives to the field in which causes intelligible 
to the human mind can be sought as explanations of phenomena. 
Thus evolution is co-ordinated in the history of thought with 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation, and with the uniformitarian 
theory of geolog}^ 

Both before and after the appearance of Darwin’s work, 
biologists devoted their attention to the study of how the useful' 
vmrimtioa arise. Three views have been held, (i) 

* Jean Baptiste, chevalier de I^marck (1744-1829), 
regarded variation as due to the accumulated and inherited 
effect of use. Thus the giraffe acquires his long neck by the 
successive efforts of countless generations to browse on leaves 
just beyond their reach. (2) jDaiw'in, while accepting changes 
in accordance with Lamarck’s ideas as exceptional aids to 
variation, revolutionized biology by showing the primary 
importance of the struggle for life, when extended over long 
fieriods of time, in selecting useful variations which arise acci- 
dentally or in other ways, (3) Darwin also recognized the 
possible occasional effect of discontinuous variations or “ sports,” 
when a plant or an animal diverges from its parents in a marked 
manner. But of late years the study by Hugo de Vries, William 
Bateson and others, of discontinuous variations which arise 
spontaneously has pointed to the conclusion that in nature 
such sudden leaps are the normal cause of development. If 
a ” sport ” has advantages over the parental type, it tends 
to survive, while, if it is not as fitted for its life struggle, it is 
destroyed by natural selection and never establishes itself. 
Such a theory avoids the difficulty of pure “ Darwinism,” that 
organs useful, when fully developed, to an animal or plant are 
of no advantage in incipient stages. Statistical methods, too, 
suggest that a definite limit may exist to the amount of a given 
variation which proceeds by small steps, each insignificant 
in itself. 

Closely connected with such problems is the question of 
inheritance. I^amarck’s theor>' required the inheritance of 
characteristics acquired during the life of a parent. 
But difficulties, such as that of seeing how such a 
change could affect the simple germ cells, has led some 
more recent biologists to pass to the other extreme, and to deny 
the possibility of any acquired characteristic being transmitted 
to offspring. ■ 

A new light has been thrown on the problem of inheritance 
by the recent re-discovery of the work of G. J. Mendel, abbot 
Mend9i Brunn (1822-1884). Certain characters in both 
* ‘ plants and animals have been found to be separable, 
and some of the.se characters exist in pairs, so that the presence 
of one involves the absence of the other. To take a simple 
example. Blue Andalusian fowls do not breed ” true.” On 
the average, half the offspring of two blue parents are blue, 
while the remaining half are divided equally between black and 
white birds. Both black and white when mated with a consort 
of the same cobur breed ” true ” and yield only offspring similar 
to the parents. A white bird mated with a bla^, however, 
produces invariably all blue chicks. White mated with blue 
gives half blue and half white, while black mated with blue 
gives half blue and half black. Such phenomena are explained 
if we suppose that of the germ cells of the blue birds half bear 
the black character and half the white. If, in reproduction, a 

black ” cell meets a ” black ” the resulting chick is black ; 
if ” white ” meets ” white ” the chick is white ; while if “ white ” 
meets ” black ” the chick possesses a mixture of the two char^ 
acters which in this case yield blue colour. But the reproductive 
cells of this inteimediate form are not intermediate in character ; 


they possess the pure parental characters in equal numbers. 
Knowmg these facts, it is evident that we can reproduce any 
of the results at will, and from the mixed blue type produce 
a pure true breed of either black or white birds. Experiments 
of this kind must lead to a power of breeding new varieties 
of plants and animals hitherto undreamed of, and already have 
changed altogether our views of the problems of heredity. 
Instead of a vague mixture of all our ancestors, we possess 
definite characteristics of some of them only, though, like the 
blue Andalusian fowl, we may transmit to our children ancestral 
characters we do not ourselves exhibit. The family or race is 
more important in heredity than the individual parent. Thus 
the aristocratic theory of politics receives support from the 
experience of biology. 

Simultaneously with the growth of geology, and the birth 
of the Darwinian hypothesis, a new development took place in 
physical science — the development of the conception 
of energy as a quantity invariable in amount through- 
out a series of physical changes. The genesis of the eawSr. 

I idea in its modem form may be traced in the work 
I of Newton and C. Huygens (1629-1695), who applied it to the 
; problems of pure dynamics. But, in tlie middle of the 19th 
j century, by the work of James Prescott Joule (1818-1889), 

1 Lord Kelvin (1824-1907), H. L. F. von Helmholtz (1821-1894), 
J. Willard Gibbs (1839-1903), R. J. E. Clausius (1822-1888) 
I and others, it was extended to physical processes. The amount 
! of heat produced by friction was found to bear a constant 
^ proportion to the work expended, and this experimental result 
I led to the conception of an invariable quantity of something, 

I to which the name of energy was given, manifesting itself in 
' various forms such as heat or mechanical work. Energy thus 
I took its place beside mass as a real quantity, conserved through- 
j out a series of physical changes. Of late years, as we shall see 
below, evidence has appeared to show that mass is not absolutely 
! constant, but may depend on the velocity when the velocity 
approaches that of light. Since the only essential quality of 
matter is its mass, this result seems to strike at the root of the 
metaphysical conception of matter as a real, invariable quantity. 
It remains to be seen whether the conception of energy as an 
invariable quantity will hold its place or give way to some 
similar modification as science develops. But, in tie present 
state of knowledge, we may accept the principle of the con- 
servation of energy as one of the most firmly established of 
physical laws. 

The amount of energy in an isolated system remains invariable, 
but, if changes are going on in the system, the energy tends 
continually to become less and less available for the performance 
of u.seful work. All heat engines require a difference of tempera- 
ture — a boiler and refrigerator, or their equivalents. We cannot 
continue to transform heat into mechanical work if all available 
objects are at a uniform temperature. But, if temperature 
differences exist, they tend to equalize themselves by irreversible 
processes of thermal conduction, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to get useful work out of the supplies of heat. In an 
isolated system, then, equilibrium will be reached when this 
process of ‘‘ dissipation of energy ” is complete, and, from this 
single principle, the whole theory of the equilibrium of physical 
and chemical systems was worked out by Willard Gibbs. Such 
a method avoids altogether the use of atomic and molecular 
conceptions. In fact, some supporters of the theory of “ ener- 
getics ” expressly disclaim the conceptions of natural atoms 
and molecules as unnecessary and misleading, and prefer to 
found all science on the idea of energy. Matter, they a^gue, is 
known to us only as a vehicle for energy, and may itself be 
a manifestation of that energy. 

But the other great line of advance in recent physics, although 
it may lead us in the end to somewhat similar conclusions, has 
been traced by a method which used atomic and 
molecular conceptions in an extreme form. The ttwotrai 
pas^e of electricity through liquids had been ox- 9 i 9 ctrte 
plaint by Michael Faraday (1791-1867) and others 
as a transference of a succession of electric chaiges carried by 
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coovisut paitiolfis of matter or ions. At the end of the 19th 
ce^ Se^eas were extended, chiefly by the labours of J. J 
Thomson, to elucidate also the conduction of electricity through 
gases. In 1897 Thomson discovered that, in certain cases, the 
moving particles which carried the electric current were of much 
smaller mass <’ban the smallest chemical atom, that of hydrogen, 
and that these minute particles, to which he gave the name of 
corpuscles, were identical from whatever substance they were 
obtained. They enter into the structure of all matter, and form 
a common constituent of all chemical atoms. The only know^ 
properties of these corpuscles are their mass and their electric 
charge. Now, a charged body when set in motion spreads 
electromagnetic energy into the surrounding medium. Thus, 
more force is needed to produce a gi\^en acceleration than if the 
body were uncharged, 'fhe body acts as though its mass were 
greater than when it is uncharged. Now there is reason to believe 
that the whole apparent mass of the minute corpuscles to which 
we have referred is an effect of their electric charge. The idea of 
a material particle thus disappears with that of material mass, 
and the corpuscle becomes an isolated unit of electricity — 
an electron. It is impossible to resist making the speculation 
that the whole of an atom is made up of electrons, and that 
mass is to be explained in terms of electricity, though it must be 
pointed out that there is no conclusive evidence in favour of 
this hypothesis. 

Another train of reasoning, starting from a different point, 
reinforces this result. The phenomena of the interference of 
beams of light in certain circumstances, to produce darkness or 
colour, indicate that light is some form of wave motion, and, to 1 
carry these waves, a hypothetical luminiferous aether was i 
invented. The theoretical work of J. Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879) 
and the experiments of H. R. Hertz (1857-1894) showed that '^e 
properties and velocity of propagation of light and of electro- 
magnetic waves were identical and that their other properties 
differed only in degree. Thus light became an electromagnetic 
phenomenon. But light is started by some form of atomic vibra- 
tion, and to start an electromagnetic wave requires a moving 
electric charge. Thus electric charges must exist within the 
atom, and we are led again to the theory of electrons by the road 
opened up by H. A. Lorentz and Joseph Larmor. Such a theory 
suggests the occasional instability of the atom, and the phenomena 
of radioactivity, shown in a remarkable form by the substance 
radium, discovered by M. and Mme. Curie, have been explained 
satisfactorily by the theory of E. Rutherford and F. Soddy, 
who regard the energy liberated as due to the disintegration 
of the atom. The evolutionap^ view of nature, established in the 
biological and sociological sciences, is thus extended to physical 
science, not only in ^e development of planets and suns, but 
even in the chemical atoms, hitherto believed indestructible 
and eternal. 

As we have seen, Francis Bacon described a new method of 
discovery in which exclusive attention was paid to the collection 
and tabulation of facts, with a view to the detection of 
relations between them, and the consequent reiference 
o/MiMMe* effects " to their proper ‘‘ causes.” Impressed by 
the ban^ness of the a priori methods of the ^oolmen, 
Bacon in his philosophy went to the other extreme. The use 
of the Baconian method in its purity would be too laborious for 
success. Some guide is necessary in the collection of facts at an 
early stage of our investigations. Here the scientific imagination 
is brought into play, and some hypothesis is framed to explain 
the phenomena under investigation. The hypothesis may be 
suggested by the theories which are accept^ at the time in 
branches of knowledge, or it may be sugg^ted by the 
few isolated facts already known or just discovered in the pheno- 
mena to be considered. From this new hypothesis, consequences 
are deduced by processes of logical reasoning — consequences 
which may be put to the test by comparison with the results 
of abeer\’atton or experiment. If agreement is found, the hypo- 
thesia is, so far, confirmed, and gams in authority with every 
fresh tioncordance discovered. If the deductions from the hypi- 
thesis do not agree with the accepted interpretation of facts, the 


hypothesis may need modification, it .may have to be abandoned 
altogether, or the want of concordance may point to some error 
or inconsistency in the fundamental concepts on which the 
hypothesis is based — the whole framework of that branch of 
science may need revision, as the idea of heat as a caloric sub- 
stance had to be abandoned under the pressure of the experiments 
of Joule on the equivalence between work done and heat 
developed. But the ultimate test of the validity of our know- 
ledge can only be the consistency with each other of the parts 
of the whole scheme. If the received interpretation of one set 
of phenomena is not consistent with that of another, one or 
other or both of the interpretations must be wrong if we make 
the assumption necessary for all knowledge, namely, that the 
universe is intelligible to a mind capable of dealing with its 
complexity. 

In early times, when the knowledge of nature was small, little 
attempt was made to divide science into parts, and men of science 
did not specialize. Aristotle was a master of all science 
known in his day, and wrote indifferently treatises 
on physics or animals. As increasing knowledge made 
it impossible for any one man to grasp all scientific 
subjects, lines of division were drawn for convenience of study 
and of teaching. Besides the broad distinction into physic^ 
and biological science, minute subdivisions arose, and, at a 
certain stage of development, much attention was given to 
methods of classification, and much emphasis laid on the results, 
which were thought to have a significance beyond that of the 
mere convenience of mankind. 

But we have reached the stage when the different streams 
of knowledge, followed by the different sciences, are coalescing, 
and the artificial barriers raised by calling those sciences by 
different names are breaking down. Geology uses the methods 
and data of physics, chemistry and biology ; no one can say 
whether the science of radioactivity is to be classed as chemistry 
or physics, or whether sociology is properly grouped with biology 
or economics. Indeed, it is often just where this coalescence 
of two subjects occurs, when some connecting channel between 
them is opened suddenly, that the most striking advances in 
knowledge take place. 'Hie accumulated experience of one de- 
partment of science, and the special methods which have been 
developed to deal with its problems, become suddenly available 
in the domain of another department, and many questions 
insoluble before may find answers in the new light cast upon 
them. Such considerations show us that science is in reality one, 
though we may agree to look on it now from one side and now 
from another as we approach it from the standpoint of 
physics, physiology or psychology. 

Having traced the development of the most important of the 
fundamental conceptions of science, and followed the subdivision 
of natural knowledge into the various sections which 7.^ 
for convenience ma^ind has made, let us now examine aopbicaJ 
the meaning of the knowledge thus acquired, and its ^ 
relation to other branches of learning. Mcienca. 

By the slow and laborious methods of observation, h)rpothesis, 
deduction, and experimental verification, a scheme 1^ been 
construct^ which for the most part is consistent with itself, 
and bears the test of the comparison of one part with another. 
As a chart is drawn by the explorer of unknown seas to represent 
his discoveries in a conventional manner, so the scientific in- 
vestigator constructs a mental model of the phenomena he 
observes, and tests its consistency with itself and its concordance 
with the results of further experiment. The chart does not give 
a lifelike picture of the coast as does a painting, but it represents 
one aspect of it conventionally in a maimer b^t adapted for the 
immediate purpose. So the conceptions of one branch of science — 
mechanics let us say — ^represent the phenomena of nature in the 
conventional aspect best suited for one particular line of inquiry. 
It does not follow necessarily that nature ” in reality resembles 
the particular mentabchart which mechanical science enables us 
to construct. It does not even follow that th« is any “ reality ” 
underlying phenomena and corresponding with any of our con- 
ceptioas. The whole problem which manldod has to face 
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undoubtedly includes im inqui^ into the ultimate nature of 
realty. But that inquiry lies in the province of metaphysics, 
and is not necessarily involved in the pursuit of natural science. 
Metaphysics uses the results of natural science, as of all other 
branchy of learning, as evidence bearing on her own deeper and 
more difficult questions. But it does not follow that natural 
science must solve metaphysical problems before being of use to 
man and enlarging the sp^re of his knowledge. We need not 
ask whether the reality is represented accurately by our conven- 
tional model, whether indeed there be any reality at all, before 
using that model to introduce order into what would otherwise 
be mental confusion, and to enable us to make systematic and 
progressive use of natural resources. It is true that the possibility 
of constructing consistent schemes of scientific concepts is an 
argument in favour of the existence of a definite reality underly- 
ing phenomena resembling in some respects the pictures of it we 
draw. But metaphysicians are not agreed that it is a conclusive 
argument. The difficulty of making a scientific picture of the 
ultimate nature of reality may be illustrated by an example. 
Our first conception of a wooden stick involves the ideas of a 
certain lo^-shaped form, of smoothness, of hardness, of weight, 
of a certain brown colour, perhaps of some amount of elasticity. 
A microscope reveals a structure much more detailed than we 
imagined, and our mental model of the stick ceases to be smooth. 
It becomes co-ordinated with those of a number of other bodies 
which we know to be parts of trees, and study, as regards growth 
and structure, by the help of botany. From the results of observa- 
tion and experiment, physics teaches us that the properties of the 
stick can only be represented satisfactorily by imagining that 
the substance of it is not infinitely divisible, that it consists of 
discontinuous particles or molecules. Again, chemistry assures 
us that the molecules of the stick are made up of still smaller 
parts or atoms, which separate from each other when, for instance, 
the stick is burned, and afterwards can arrange themselves 
into new molecules. When we pursue our inquiries into the 
nature of these atoms, we find that they can be resolved, partly 
at any rate, into much smaller particles or corpuscles in con- 
tinual motion within the atom. These corpuscles themselves 
have been identified with isolated units of negative electricity 
or electrons, the vibrations of which within the atom sort out the 
electromagnetic radiation which falls on them and allow to reach 
our eyes those waves only which give us the sensation of brown 
colour. At present pioneers are attempting to explain electrons 
in terms of centres of elastic strain in a hypothetical aether. 
But we have travelled far from our original conception of the 
nature of the stick, and, should the problem last stated be solved, 
we should only find ourselves faced by the next one, the nature 
of the aether. But what constitutes reality ? Where, in the 
endless chain of explanations discovered or to be discovered, can 
we stop and say : “ Here is the true picture of what the stick is ? 
But this impossibility does not prevent us from getting the full 
use of each conception in turn when used for its particular 
purpose. To the schoolboy, the effective and deterrent con- 
ception of the stick is that of a hard, elastic, long-shaped solid. 
The botanist regards it as built up by the action of vegetable 
cells, which he refers to a particular kind of tree. To the chemist 
the stick is made up of atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
each with definite properties and arranged in certain combina- 
tions. The physicist sees these atoms composed of whirling 
electrons, each an ultimate electric unit not capable of further 
explanation, or possibly a centre of strain in an all-pervading 
aether of uiiknown nature. Each idea is useful in turn, and each 
corresponds truly with certain properties of the stick, corre- 
sponds with the stick itself in certain of its aspects. 

Such considerations show us the meaning of the subdivisions 
into which science has been arranged for convenience of study and 
research. They represent different aspects of nature, different 
sections, as it were, cut through the solid model which stands lor 
the sum of aB our scientific knowledge of l!he universe. 

A nerve-impulse may be regarded from a psychological aspect 
when we deal with the thought which accompanied it ; from a 
physiological aspect when we examine its relation to other j 
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changes in the body. But modem methods have co-ordinated it 
also with definite chemical and electrical changes, and are said 
sometimes to have “ explained ** the ner\'e-impulse in physical 
terms. 

But, as always, an “ explanation proves to be simply a 
restatement of a phenomenon in terms of other phenomena which 
previously are familiar to the mind, and therefore appear to be 
better understood. Nevertheless, from our present point of view, 
no one of these possible aspects of the phenomenon — of tbe nerve- 
impulse —is essentially more fundamental than any other. 
To the psychologist the nerve-impulse is expressed in terms of 
thought, to the physicist by physical changes. The fact that a 
thought is accompanied by movement of matter or electricity 
does not make tlie thought less a fundamental conception. 

But perhaps the best illustration is to be sought in the relation 
between the physical concepts of matter and electricity. As 
we have seen, J. J. Thomson discovered corpuscles which were 
common constituents of all matter, with masses smaller than 
those of any known atoms. One of these corpuscles represents 
a unit of negative electricity. An atom with a corpuscle in 
excess is an atom negatively electrified, an atom with one 
corpuscle less than the normal number is an atom positively 
electrified. In tliis scheme electricity is described in terms of 
matter. But these corpuscles have been identified with the 
hypothetical electrons of Lorentz and Larmgr, who consider 
matter to be composed of such isolated units of electricity. 
Such electrons, it has been shown, would possess mass by virtue 
of their electromagnetic properties. In this theory the idea of 
mechanical mass is eliminated altogether, and mass, and therefore 
matter, explained in terms of electricity. The view has been held 
by some that a mechanical explanation of a phenomenon is 
fundamental, and that a phenomenon so explained in terms of 
mechanical conceptions is fully understood. This idea may be 
traced to the familiarity witli mechanical conceptions of our 
everyday experience. The mind obtains its concept of matter 
from the resistance which that matter manifests to forces 
tending to set it in motion when at rest, or to change its state 
of motion when travelling. This fundamental property of inertia 
is the measure of mass, and we reach the concept of mass by our 
muscular sense of the force needed to set mass in motion. Force 
seems to be a direct sense perception, though mathematically 
it is better to define force in terms of acceleration and mass — since 
mass is found normally to keep constant throughout a series of 
physical clianges. The familiarity we feel, then, with the con- 
ception of matter is based on our familiarity with the conception 
of force. Our minds form this conception from their experience 
of a direct sense perception of muscular effort. This seems to be 
the basis of the whole feeling that mechanical conceptions are 
more fundamental than any others, and that, for instance, it is 
more intelligible to explain electricity in terms of mechanics than 
vice versa. But the fact that we have a special muscular sense 
is an accident of our bodies. It is possible that the electric fish, 
or torpedo, has a special electric sense, and that to such a fish- 
philosopher the perception of electromotive force is more real 
than that of mechanical force. Such a being might well argue 
t^t it is intelligible and satisfactory to explain the mysterious 
concept of mass, which he only reaches through the other equally 
mysterious concept of mechanical force, in terms of the familiar 
concept of electricity, well known to every torpedo from his direct 
sense perception of electromotive force. This instance may 
serve to show that it is quite as correct philosophically to explain 
matter iiv terms of electricity, as to explain electricity in terms 
of mass. The object of science is to find connexions between 
phenomena and thus to correlate them. At present a greater 
simplification may be reached by reducing all possible phenomena 
to mechanical conceptions than in any oi^er way, but that only 
shows that the mechanical aspect of nature gives us a fuller view 
than any other at present known, not that mechanic^ is philo- 
sophically the most fundamental science. 

BiaLioGRAPHY. — T. Gomperz, Creek Thinkers (Eng. trans., 
L. Magnus, 1901) ; J. Burnet, Eofly Greek Philosophy (1892) ; 1 . 
Masson, The Atomic Theory of Lucretius (tOE^) ; H. Roebdall, The 
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Umimfiiim of Ewops m ike Middle Agex (Oxford, 1895) ; I. j. 

GfdiUOf his Ufs Uftd Work (1903) Lecky, Htsio^ 
of the Rise and Inflnence of Rationalism in Europe (^th ed., 1870) ; 
Sir D. Brewster, Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton (2nd ed., ifUfo) ; J. Spedding, Life and Letters of 
Sir Francis Bacon ( 1862-’! 874). Novum Organon, ed. ; Francis 
Darwin, Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ; W. C. D. Whetham, 
The Recent Development of Physical Science (3rd od., 1905) ; R. H. 
Lock, Recent Progress tn the Study of Variations, Heredity and 
Evolution (1907). (W. C. T>. W.) 

SOI^AN HARTYIIS, a company of early North African 
Christians who suffered under Marcus Aurelius in a.d. 180, and 
whose Acta are at once the earliest documents of the Church of 
Africa and the earlie.st specimen of Christian Latin. The martyrs 
take their name from Scilla (or Scillium), a town in Numidia. 
Their trial ^d execution took place in Carthage under the 
Pro-consul Vigellius Satuminus, whom Tertullian declares to 
have been the first persecutor of the Christians in Africa, llie 
date of their martyrdom is the 17th of July a.d. 180. It is thus 
the concluding scene of the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, 
which is best known from the sufferings Of the churches of Vienne 
and Lyons in South Gaul. Marcus Aurelius died on the 17th 
of March of the year in question, and persecution ceased almost 
immediately upon the accession of Commodus. A group of 
sufferers willed the Madaurian martyrs seems to belong to the 
same period ; for in the correspondence of St Augustine, Nam- 
ph^o, one of their number, is spoken of as “ archimartyr,” 
which appears to mean protomartyr of Africa. We have in this 
martyrdom an excellent example of Acts of Martyrs ” properly 
so called. The document is in brief legal form, beginning with 
the date and the names of the accused, and giving the actual 
dialogue between them and their judge. It clo.ses with the 
sentence, based on “ obstinate ” persistency in an illicit cult, and 
with the proclamation by the herald of the names of the offenders 
and the penalty. All this may quite well be a transcript of the 
Actdi or official report of the proceedings. A Christian appends 
the words ; “ And so they all together were crowned with 
martyrdom ; and they reign with the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The Scillitari sufferers were twelve in all — seven men and five 
women. Two of these bear Punic names (Nartzalus, Cintinus), 
but the rest Latin names. Six had already been tried ; of the 
reipunder, to whom these Acta primarily relate, Speratus is tlie 
principal spokesman. He claims for himself and his companions 
that they have lived a quiet and moral life, paying their dues and 
doing ho wrong to their neighbours. But when called upon to 
swear by the genius of the emperor, he replies : “ I recognize not 
the empire of this world ; but rather do I serve that God whom 
no man hath seen, nor with these eyes can see.” Here he uses 
the language of i Tim. vi. 16 ; and it is interesting also to note 
that in reply to the question, ” What are the uiings in your 
satchel ? he says, “ Books and letters of Paul, a just man.” 
The marty'rs are offered a delay of thirty days to reconsider their 
decision, but this they all alike refuse. These Acts have been 
long known in an expanded form, or rather in a variety of later 
recer^ibns. The fame of the martyrs led to the building of a 
basilica in their honour at Carthage ; and their annuaf com- 
memoration required that the brevity and obscurity of their 
Acts should be supplemented and explained, to make them 
suitable for public recitation. 

The historical questions connected with these martyrs arc treated 
by Lightfoot, Ignatius (1889, 2n(l edj, i. 524 fl. The Latin text, 
together with later recensions and a Greek version, is published in 
Texts and Studies, i: 2 (Passion of Pemtua, 1890) ; see also Analecta 
BoUandiana (X889), vlii. 5 ; H. M. Gwatkin, Selections from Early 
Christian Writers, where, as in Ante^Nicene Fathers, ix, 285, there 
is an English translation. (j. A. R.) 

SGILLY null a group of small islands, belonging to Cornwall, 
England, m. W. hy S. of Land’a&sd. (For map, see England, 
Section VI.) They form an outlying portion of granite Up- 
lands of Cornwall ; and contain a few metalliferous vein$ or 
lod^^ which could never have yielded much ore. An old theory 
that tiM Scilly Isles could be identified with the ** Cassiterides ” 
or ** linlalaiida ” of Herodotus is abandoned, and the origin of 


I their name has never been authoritatively settled. The islands 
are wild and picturesque, with sheer cliffs and many large caves 
hollowed out by the Atlantic. Owing to the reefs and shoals by 
which these shores are surrounded, navigation becomes perilous 
in rough weather, and many disasters have occurred. In 1707 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel perish^ in the shipwreck of his flagship and 
two other mcn-of-war, while two fireships of his squadron were 
driven aground, and the remainder only narrowly escaped. The 
graveyard of an old Puritan church on St Mary’s contains the 
bodies of 311 persons, drowned in the wreck of the “ Schiller ” 
i*' 1875 > aJ'd a local proverb tells that for every man who dies 
a natural death on the islands the sea takes nine. Much, how- 
ever, has been done to minimise the danger, especially by 
lighting the coast. On St Agnes there is a lighthouse, and on 
an outlying rock to the south-west is the lonely Bishop Light, 
constructed with infinite difficulty in 1858, and rebuilt thirty 
years later. 

The islands are composed wholly of granite— outliers of the 
gramte highlands of Cornwall. Most of the granite is coarse 
and porphyritic, but towards the centre of the original igneous 
mass it is finer and non-porphyritic. The finer granite occurs 
on the north-west side of St Mary’s, the southern part of Tresco, 
Bryher and Samson and the north-west side of Annet. Elvans 
of quartz-porphyry are found in the granite. On the north-east 
end of White Island a fragment of the altered killas, which 
once covered the whole area, is still visible. A gravel deposit 
with chalk flints and Greensand cherts which caps some of the 
higher ground on St Mary’s may possibly be of Eocene age. 
Raised beach, blown sand, fragmental granitic waste or ” head ” 
and an iron-cemented glacial deposit are found resting upon 
the granite. 

The climate of the islands is unusually mild, snow being 
rarely seen, and the temperature varying from about 46® F. 
in winter to 58° in summer. As a result, vegetation is luxuriant ; 
fuchsias, geraniums and myrtles attain an immense size, and aloes, 
c^tus and prickly pear flourish in the open. All the.se, together 
mth palms, may be seen in the gardens of the governor on 
Tresco Island, which are quite subtropical in character, and, 
therefore, unique in the British Isles. Great flocks of sea-birds 
haunt the remoter parts, and on some of the islands there are 
deer. On Tean there is a warren of white rabbits ; and some of 
the rarer land-birds occasionally visit the islands, such as the 
golden oriole, which has been known to breed here. 

The islands are served by steamers from Penzance, and 
telephone and telegraph communication is established with 
the mainland. The raising of early asparagus and other spring 
vegetables, and of flowers, has taken the place of potato culture 
as the principal industry. In spring the fields of narcissus and 
other flowers add greatly to the beauty of the islands. There 
is also a small coasting trade ; and fishing is carried on to some 
extent, its most important branch being the taking of lobsters 
for the London market. 

The islands which may be distinguished from mere rocks 
number about 40, and the group has a total area of 4041 acres ; 
but only five islands are inhabited— St Mary’s, Tresco, St 
Martin's, St Agnes and Bryher, The total population in 1901 
was 2092. Hugh Town in St Mary’s is the capital, occupying a 
sandy peninsula crowned by the height known as the Garrison, 
with Star Castle, dating from the days of Elizabeth. The town 
possesses a harbour, which is used by the Penzance steamers, 
and a roadstead where large vessels can lie at anchor. The 
government of the islands is vested in a county council created 
in 1890, consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, 4 aldermen, 
^d 18 councillors. For p^liamentary purposes the isles are 
included in the St Ives division Of Cornwall. 

On Tresco ti^re are the ruins of an abbey, and of two fortifica- 
tions called OHyer Cromwell’s Tower and King Charles’s Tower ; 
and here also is a church built in 1882 and dedicated to St 
Nicholas. Numerous rude pillars and circles of stones, resemb- 
ling those of Cornwall, are to iie noticed ; and barrows are 
oommon, the most remarkable of these prehistoric remains being 
a barrow on the Isle of Samson, 58 ft. iii girth, and containing. 
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amongst other relics^ the only perfect “ kistvaen,” or sepulchral 
chamber of stone, which has been disinterred from any Cornish 
tomb. 

Although the Scilly Isles have been regarded as the remains 
of Lyonesse, M identical with the Cassiterides, and as the object 
of an expedition and of conquest on the part of Athelstan in 
pursuance of a vow made at the shrine of St Burian, it is not 
until the reign of Henry 1 . that we have indisputable evidence 
concerning them. The king gave all the churches of Scilly and 
the land, as the hermits held it in the days of the Confessor, 
to the abbot and church of Tavistock. A confirmation of this 
grant and a further grant to the monks of all wrecks except 
whole ships and whales was made by Reginald, earl of Cornwall. 
In ii8o the bishop of Exeter confirmed a grant by Richard de 
Wicha of tithes, hitherto withheld, and of rabbits. Secular 
priests were temporally substituted for regulars by the abbot of 
Tavistock in 1345. Sharing the dignity of lords of Scilly with 
the abbot, holding apparently the better half of St Mary’s 
Island, which was already furnished with a castle and a prison, 
and like the abbot practically beyond the jurisdiction of the 
hundred courts, the family of Blanchminster (de Albo Monas- 
terio), at the beginning of the 14th century, held of the earldom 
of Cornwall lands in Scilly at a yearly service of 6s. 8d. or 600 
puffins. The Year Books tell us that in cases of felony the 
punishment under this family was for the convicted person 
to be taken to a certain rock in the sea with two barley loaves 
and one pitcher of water and to he left on the rock until drowned 
by the tide, 'fhe Blanchminsters resisted and imprisoned the 
coroner of Cornwall and in 1319 were granted a coroner of their 
own. In 1345 they are found petitioning the king for a remedy 
owing to an invasion by 600 of the king’s Welsh troops, who, 
being becalmed at Scilly, had carried away everything, and so 
impoverished the tenants that they were unable to pay their 
yearly rent of £40. In 1547 Silvester Danvers, as representing 
the Blanchminsters, being one of the coheirs, sold his moiety 
of Scilly to Sir Thomas Seymour, by whose attainder in 1549 
this and probably the other moiety fell to the crown. The 
suppression of the religious houses had already placed the 
church’s land and revenues at the king’s disposal. During 
the Civil Wars, Hugh Town stood for the king, and in 1645 
afforded a temporary shelter to Prin(!e Charles, until his escape 
to Jersey. In 1649 the islands were occupied by a royalist, Sir 
Richard Grenville, and formed the base from which he swept 
the surrounding seas for two years, before a fleet under Admiral 
Blake and Sir John Ayscue forced him to surrender. In ancient 
times a haunt of pirates, the islands were afterwards notorious 
for smuggling. In 1687 the whole of .Scilly was granted to 
Sidney Godolphin for eighty-nine years from the expiration of 
the lease for fifty years granted to Francis Godolphin in 1636 by 
Charles I. In 1831 Augustus Smith succeeded the Godolphins 
as lessee or lord -proprietor, and under his and his nephew’s 
wise autocracy the islands prospered. 

SCIMITAR, the term generally used of all oriental single- 
edged curved or . crescent-shaped swords (see Sword). The 
word has appeared in a variety of forms in English, due to 
Fr, cimeiarey It. scimitarra or Span, cimitarra ; it has even 
been corrupted into “ smyter,” as if connected with “ smite.” 
Most probably it represents an early Western corruption of the 
Persian word for a sabre, shamshir or skimshfr, which means 
literally ” lion’s claw” {shery lion, in Hindustani “tiger,” and 
ikanty nail, claw). 

SCIOLIST, one Who, with only a superficial knowledge or a 
smattering of knowledge on any particular subject, claims or 
pretends to a complete or profound leaaming. The Lat. sciolus, 
a diminutive of scius, learned, from scire y to know, is only found 
in post-dassical times, e:g. Hieronymus, a.d. 420, Epist. 48. 18. 
It nrst appears in English at the beginning of the 17th century. 

SCfOMANCY (Gr. a-Ktdy shade, shadow, and fiavr^ia, sooth- 
saying, divination), a form of divination by means of supposed 
communication with the shades or spirits of the dead. The 
calling up of the spirit of Samuel by the Witch at Endor when 
consulted Saiil is the classical example (i Sam. xxviii.). 
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SCION, a slip or cutting of a tree or plant used for grafting, 
hence a young shoot or twig. In a transferred sense tlie word 
is used of the heir or any young member of a family, a descenoant. 
The word in 0 . Fr. was cion or syon, mod. scioHy and the early 
forms in English are syon, cion or cyon. These forms seem to 
disprove the usual etymology, which connects it with Fr. scicr, 
to cut, Lat. secure. 

SCIPIO ^ (“ staff ”), the name of a patrician branch of the 
Cornelian gens, of which the following ore the prindpal historical 
representatives : — 

1. Publius Cornelius Scipio, father of the elder Africanus. 
He was consul in 218 B.C., the first year of the Second Punic 
War, and sailed with an army from Pisa to Massiiia, with the 
view of arresting Hannibal’s advance on Italy . Failing, however . 
to meet his enemy, he hastened to return by sea to Cisalpine 
Gaul, having sent back his army to Spain under the command 
of his brother Gnaeus, with instructions to hold the Carthaginian 
forces there in check. On his return to Italy he at once ad- 
vanced to meet Hannibal. In a sharp cavalry engagement in 
the upper valley of the Po, on the Ticinus, he was defeated and 
severely wounded. Again, in December of the some year, he 
witnessed the complete defeat of the Roman army on the Trebia, 
his colleague T. Sempronius Longus having insisted on fighting 
contrary to his advice. But he still retained the confidence 
of the Roman people ; his term of command was extended, 
and we find him with his brother in Spain in the following year, 
winning victories over the Carthaginians and strengthening 
Rome’s hold on that country, till 212 (or 21 1). The details 
of these campaigns are not accurately known, but it would seem 
that the ultimate defeat and death of the Scipios were due to the 
desertion of the Celtiberi, bribed by Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s brother. 

See Polybius iii. 40 : Livy xxi.-xxv. ; Appiau, Hannib. 5-8, 
Hisp. 14-1(1, 

2. Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the elder (237 
183 B.C.), son of the above. He was present at the disastrous 
battles of the Ticinus (where, according to one tradition, he 
saved his father’s life), the Trebia and Cannae. Even after the 
last of these he resolutely protested against several Roman 
nobles who advocated giving up the struggle and quitting 
Italy in de.spair (see Mktellus, 2). The year after his father’s 
death, he offered himself for the command of the new army 
which the Romans resolved to send to Spain. In spite of his 
youth, his noble demeanour and enthusiastic language had 
made so great an impression that he was unanimously elected. 
All Sp>ain south of the Ebro in the year of his arrival (210 or 
209) was under Carthaginian control, but fortunately for him 
the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal and Mago (Hannibal’s 
brothers), and Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, were not disposed 
to act in concert and were preoccupied with revolts in Africa. 
Scipio, on landing at the mouth of the Ebro, was thus enabled 
to surprise and capture New Carthage, the headquarters of 
tlie Carthaginian, power in Spain. He thus obtained a rich 
booty of war stores and supplies, and an excellent harbour. 
His kindly treatment of the Spanish hostages and prisoners 
brought many over to his side. In 209 he drove back Hasdrubal 
from his position at Baecula, on the upper Guadalquivir, but 
was unable to hinder his march to Italy. After winning over a 
number of Spanish chiefs he 'achieved in 206 a decisive victory 
over the full Carthaginian levy at llipa (near Corduba), which 
resulted in the evacuation of Spain by the Punic commanders. 
With the idea of striking a blow at Carthage in Africa, he paid 
a short visit to the Numidian princes, Syphax and Massinissa, 
blit at the court of Syphax he was foiled by the presence of 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo, whose daughter Sophonisba was 
i^aarried to the Numidian ^ief. On his return to Spain Scipio 
had to quell a mutiny which had broken out among his troops. 
Hannibal’s brother Mago had meaniyhile sailed for Italy, and 
in 206 ^pio himself, having secured the Roman occupation 
of Spain by the capture of Gades, gave up hi^ conunand and 
returned to Rome. In the following year he w^s unanimously 

* The first i is long- Scipio. 

So Polybius : 235 according to Livy. 
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elected to the consulship^ the province of Sicily being e8Bi|^ed 
to him. By this time Hannibal's movements were restricted 
to the south-western extremity of Italy, and the war was now 
to be transferred to Africa. Scipio was himself intent on this, 
and his great name drew to him a number of volunteers from 
ah parts of Italy^ but the old-fashioned aristocracy of Rome, 
who dislik^ his luxurious tastes and his Greek culture, and 
still entertained a wholesome dread of Hannibal, opposed the 
idea ; ah Scipio could obtain was permission to cross over from 
Sicily to Africa, if it appeared to be in the interests of Rome. 
The introduction (205) of the Phrygian worship of Cybele and I 
the transference of the image of the goddess herself from Pessinus 
to Rome (see Great Mother of the Gods) to bless the expedi- 
tion no doubt had its effect on public opinion. A conimission 
of inquiry was sent over to Sicily, and it found that Scipio was 
at the head of a well-equipped ^et and army. At the com- 
missioners' bidding he sailed in J04 and landed near Utica. 
Carthage meanwhile had secured the friendship of the Numidian 
Syphax, wlH)se advance compelled Scipio to raise the siege of 
Utica and to entrench himself on the shore between that place 
and Carthage. Next year he destroyed two combined armies 
of the Carthaginians and Numidians. After the failure of peace 
negotiations in which Scipio displayed great moderation, he 
defeated Hannibal in a decisive battle near Zama (Oct. 19, 
202 ; sec Punic Wars). In the subsequent settlement with 
Carthage he upheld with success his comparatively lenient 
terms against the immoderate demands of many Roman aristo- 
crats. Scipio was welcomed back to Rome with the surname 
of Africanus, and had the good sense to refuse the many honours 
which the people would have thrust upon him. For some years 
he lived quietly and took no part in politics. In 193 he was one of 
the commissioners sent to Africa to settle a dispute between 
Massinissa and the Carthaginians. In 190, when the Romans 
declared war against Antiochus III. of Syria, Publius was at- 
tached as legate to his brother Lucius, to whom the chief com- 
mand had been entrusted. The two brothers brought the war 
to a conclusion by a decisive victory at Magnesia in the same 
year. Meanwhile Scipio's political enemies had gained ground, 
and on their return to Rome a prosecution was started (187) 
by two tribunes against Lucius on the ground of misappropriation 
of moneys received from Antiochus. As Lucius was in the act 
of producing his account-books his brother wrested them from 
his hands, tore them in pieces, and flung them on the floor of 
the senate-house. This created a bad impression ; Lucius was 
brought to trials condemned and heavily fined. Africanus 
himself was subsequently (185J accused of having been bribed 
by Antiochus, but by reminding the people that it was the 
anniversary of his victory at Zama he caused an outburst of 
enthusiasm in his favour. The people crowdied round him 
and followed him to the Capitol to offer thanks to the gods 
and beg them to give Jjlome more citizens like himself. He 
then retired to his native country seat at Liternum on the coast 
of Campania, where he died. By his wife Aemilia, daughter 
of the Aemllius Paullus who fell at Cannae, he had a daughter 
Cumeiia, who became the mother of the two famous Gracchi, 
Scipio was one of Rome’s greatest generals. Skilful alike 
in strategy and in tactics, he had also the faculty of inspiring 
his soldiers with confidence. Acedrding to the story, Hannibal, 
who regarded Alexander as the first and Pyrrhus as the second 
among military commanders, confessed had he beaten 
^ipio he should have put himself before either of them. He 
was a man of great intsellectual culture and could speak and 
write Greek perfecldy. He wrote his own memoirs in Greek. 
He also enjoyed the reputation of being a graceful orator. There 
was a belief he was a special favourite of heaven and held 
actual commutil^tion with the gods. It is quite possible that 
he himself Honestly shared this belief ; to his political op- 
ponents he was often harsh and imgant, but towards othew 
siflguWly gracious and sympathetic. According to Gellhis, his 
life was written by Oppius and Hyginus, and also, it was said, 
by Plutarch. 

See Livy xxi.-xxxvUl. and Polybiue r Aaliii GeUiiis iv. 18; 


VaL Max. iii. 7 ; htography by F. D. Gerlach (1868) ; £. Berwick 
(1817), with xiotes and iUustrations ; also Punic Wars. 

3. Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus, the 
younger (185-129 b.c.), was the younger son of L. Aen^ius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. He fought when a youth 
of seventeen by his father’s side at the battle of Pydna (168), 
which decided the fate of Macedonia and made northern Greece 
subject to Rome. He was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, the eldest son of Scipio Africanus the elder, and from 
him took the name Scipio with the surname .^ricanus. In 151, 
a time of defeat and disaster for the Romans in Spain, he volun- 
tarily offered his services in that country and obtained an influence 
over the native tribes similar to that which the elder Scipio, his 
grandfather by adoption, had acquired nearly sixty years 
before. In the next year an appeal was made to him by the 
Carthaginians to act as arbiter between them and the Numidian 
prince Massinissa, who, backed up by a party at Rome, was 
incessantly encroaching on Carthaginian territory. In 149 war 
was declared by Rome, and a force sent to besiege Carthage. 
In the early operations of the war, which went altogether against 
the Romans, Scipio, though a subordinate officer, distinguished 
himself repeatedly, and in 147 he was elected consul, while yet 
under the legal age, in order that he might hold the supreme 
command. After a year of desperate fighting and splendid 
heroism on the part of the defenders he carried the fortress, and 
at the senate’s bidding levelled it to the ground. On his return 
to Rome he celebrated a splendid triumph, having also established 
a personal claim to his adoptive surname of Africanus. In 142, 
during his censorship, he endeavoured to check the growing 
luxury and immorality of the period. In 139 he was unsuccess- 
fully accused of high treason by Tiberius Claudius Asellus, whom 
he had degraded when censor. The speeches delivered by him on 
that occasion (now lost) were considered brilliant. In 134 he was 
again consul, with the province of Spain, where a demoralized 
Roman army was vainly attempting the conquest of Numantia 
on the Durius (Douro). After devoting several months to 
restoring the discipline of his troops, he reduced the city by 
blockade. The fall of Numantia in 133 established the Roman 
dominion in the province of Hither Spain. For his services 
Scipio received the additional surname of Numantinus. 

Scipio himself, though not in sympathy with the extreme 
conservative party, was decidedly opposed to the schemes of the 
Gracchi (whose sister Sempronia was his wife). When he heard 
of the death of Tiberius Gracchus, he is said to have quoted the 
line from the Odyssey (i. 47), “ So perish all who do the like 
again ” ; after his return to Rome he was publicly asked by the 
tribune C. Papirius Carbo what he thought of the fate of Gracchus, 
and replied that he was justly slain. This gave dire offence to the 
popular party, which was now led by his bitterest foes. Soon 
afterwards, in 129, on the morning of the day on which he had 
intended to make a speech in reference to the agrarian proposals 
of the Gracchi, he was found dead in bed. The mystery of his 
death was never cleared up, and there were political reasons 
for letting the matter drop, but there is little doubt that he 
was assassinated by one of the supporters of the Gracchi, 
probably Carbo, whose guilt is expressly stated by Cicero (see 
Gracchus). 

The younger Scipio, great general and great man as he was, 
is for ever associated with &e destruction of Carthage. The 
horror he expressed at its fate was a tardy repentance. Yet 
he was a man of culture and refinement ; he gathered round him 
such men as the Greek historian Polybius, the phUpsqpher 
Panaetius, and the poets Lucilius and Terence. At the same 
time he h^ all the virtues of an old-fashioned Roman, according 
to Polybius and Cicero, the latter of whom gives an appreciation 
of him in his republican in which Scipio is the chief speaker. 
As a speaker he seems to have been no less distinguished than 
as a soldieri He spoke remarkably good and pure Latin, ^d 
he particularly enjoyed serious and intellectual conversation. 
After the capture-of Carthage he gave back to the Greek cities 
of Sic^ the works of art of which Carthage had robbed them. 
He did not avail himself qf the many opportunities he must 
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have had of amassing a fortune. Though politically opposed to 
the Gracchi, he cannot be said to have been a foe to the interests 
of the people. He was, in fact, a moderate man, in favour 
of concihation, and he was felt by the best men to be a safe 
political adviser, while he unfortunately amtrived to offend 
both parties. 

See Polybius xxxv. 4, xxxix. ; Veil. Pat. i. 12 ; Floras ii. 15, 
17, i8 ; Appian, Punica, 72, 98, Htsp. 48-95, Beil, Ctv. 

i. 19 ; Plutarch, Aemiltus Paullus, 22, Tib, Gracchus, 21, C. Gracchus, 
10 • Gellius iv. 20, v. 19 ; Cicero, De orai. ii. 40 ; exhaustive life 
by'E. Person (Paris, 1877); monograph by Linckc (Dresden, 
1898). 

4. Publius Cornelius Sctpio Nasica Serapio, consul 138 b.c., 
took a prominent part in the murder of Tiberius Gracchus. 
To save him from the vengean<^ of the people, he was sent 
by the senate on a pretended mission to Asia, where he died. 
The nickname Serapio was given him by the tribune C. Curiatius 
from his likeness to one Serapio, ^ dealer in sacrificial victims. 

See Appian, Punica, 80 b.c., i. 16 ; Val. Max. ix. 14 ; Plutarch, 
Tib. Gracchus, 21. 

SCIRE FACIAS, in English law, a judicial writ founded upon 
some record directing the sheriff to make it known (scire facias) to 
the party against whom it is brought, and requiring the latter 
to show cause why the party bringing the writ should not have 
the advantage of such record, or why (in the cAse of letters 
patent and grants) the record should not be annulled and vacated. 
Proceedings in scire facias are regarded as an action, and the 
defendant may plead his defence as in an action. The writ is now 
of little practical importance ; its principd uses are to compel 
the appearance of corporations aggregate in revenue suits, and 
to enforce judgments against shareholders in such companies 
as are regulated by the Companies Clauses Act 1845, or similar 
private acts, and against garnishees in proceedings in foreign 
attachment in the lord mayor’s court. Proceedings by scire facias 
to repeal letters patent for inventions were abolished by the 
Patents, Designs and Trademarks Act 1883, and a petition to 
the court substituted. It is not used in Scottish procedure. 

SCISSORS, a cutting instrument, consisting of two crossed 
blades with the inner edges sharpened, pivoted at the crossing, 
and terminating with two looped handles for the insertion of 
the fingers of the person using them. The term is usually con- 
fined to small cutting implements, the larger being ^own as 
“ shears ” (q.v.). The modern form of the word points to a 
derivation from I.-at. scindere, to cleave or cut, and is no doubt 
due to Lat. scissor, a cutter, which was used only of a carver, 
a butcher and a class of gladiators, never of a cutting instrument ; 
but the earlier forms, cysowres, sisoures, cisors, cissers, sizars, &c., 
show the origin to be found in 0 . Fr. cisoires, shears, mod. 
ciseaux, plural of ciseau, earlier cisel, a chisel, and therefore 
to be referred to Lat. caedere, to cut, cisorium, a cutting 
instrument. 

SGLOPIS DI SALERANO, FEDERIGO (1798-1878), Italian 
statesman and jurist. While still ^comparatively young he was 
appointed attorney-general to the Sardinian senate, and took 
part in the compilation of the new codes. An advocate of liberal 
ideas and reform, he proclaimed the necessity for a constitution, 
and was himself one of the authors of the Statute, or Sardinian 
charter of 1848, which is to this day the constitution of the 
Italian kingdom ; the introduction is entirely his work. Sclopis 
also wrote the proclamation in which Charles Albert announced 
to the people 6i Lombardy and Venetia his war against Austria. 
He was minister in the first Sardinian constitutional ministry 
under the presidency of Count Balbo, and afterwards president of 
the senate. In 187 1 he was sent to Geneva as Victor Emmanuel’s 
represoitative on the Alabama ” arbitration, and was chosen 
president of that tribunal ; on his return to Italy the king con- 
ferred on him the Order of the Annunziata. The last years of his 
life were mainly occupied with municipal affairs and charitable 
atoinistration at Turin. Between 1819 and 1878 he published 
over seventy works on history, jurisprudence, pohtics and 
literature, in Italian, Latin and French. At the age of thirty he 
was elected member of the Turm Academy of Sciences, of which 
he became life president in 1864 ; he was also foreign member 


of the Institut de France. His roost important work is his Storia 
ddla Ugislaziona Italiana dalle origini fine al 1847 (Turin, 1840), 
issued as a sequel to his Storia deW antica legislanone del Pie- 
monte, published in 1833. 

Among his other writings we may mention the following ; Ricerche 
5m Longobardi in Italta (1837), T>eue reimtioni politiche fra la dinastia 
di Savoia e il governo Britannico dal 1240 al /81s (1853), Rimembranu 
sul Conte di Cavour (1876), and Constderationi stonche sulle antiche 
assemblee rappresentative del Piemonte e delta Savoia (1878). 

See £. Kicotti, Nottna biograpea di F. Sclopis \ A. Manno, 
Bibliografia deglt scriitt dt F. Sclopis ; M. Ricci, Necrologia di F, 
Schpts (in the Avchivto storico ItaUano, scr. iv. tom. u..p. 331 seq.). 

SCOLD, one who scolds, i.«. chides, finds fault with or rebukes 
with violence or persistence or vituperation. It is usually a 
term applied to women, and a “ common scold ” (in Low Lat. 
communis rixatrix) was indictable in England at common law 
as a public nuisance, special instruments of punishment being 
devised in the “ branks ” or “ scold's bridle,” and the ‘‘ cucking 
stool.” The word is apparently an adaptation of the Norse 
skald, skald or scald, a poet, and according to the New English 
Dictionary the intermediate meaning through which the sense 
develops is “ libeller ” or “ lampooner.” Skeat derives from 
Du. schold, scheUen, and takes the word as originally meaning 
a loud talker, cf. Icel. skjaUa, to clash, Gcr. schaUen. The 
Norse word is also to be connected in this case, the skald ” 
being one who talks loudly. 

SCOLECITE, a mineral belonging to the zeolite group ; 
a hydrated calcium silicate, CaAljSigOp + SH^O. It is a 
lime-zeolite, and like the soda-zeolite natrohte and the soda-lime- 
zeolite mesolite, usually occurs as acicular and fibrous aggrega- 
tions. Although having nearly the same interfacial angles as 
the orthorhombic natrolite, it crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system, and, as shown by the etched figures and the pyro- 
electric character, in the hemihedral class of this system, there 
being a plane, but no axis, of symmetry. Scolecite can therefore 
be distinguished from natrolite by an optical examination, since 
the acicular crystals do not extinguish parallel to their length 
between crossed nicols. Twinning on the ortho-pinacoid is 
usually evident. The mineral is colourless or white, transparent, 
and vitreous in lustre : the hardness is 5^, and the specific 
gravity 2*2. It is a mineral of secondary origin, and occurs 
with other zeolites in the amygdaloidal cavities of weathered 
volcanic rocks of basic composition. Fine divergent groups of 
prismatic crystals are found in the basalt of Berufjord near 
Djupivogr in Iceland and in the Deccan traps near Poona in 
India ; hence the synonym poonahlite for this species. The 
name scolecite is derived from Gr. cr/cwAiyf, a worm, because 
the crystals sometimes curl up like worms when heated before 
the blowpipe. (L. J. S.) 

SCONCE (Lat. absconsus, Fr. esconce), a word of many meanings, 
mostly signifying a covering or protection, or, by extension, 
that which is covered or protected. Its most familiar significance 
is that of a wall light, consisting of a metal bracket, with two or 
more socketed branches for candles. The word is also used for 
the orifice of a candlestick into which the candle is fixed, and 
for the rim of metal, glass or china, placed round *a candle to 
intercept grease droppings. Among its obsolete meanings is 
that of head or skull. At the English universities “ to sconce ” 
is still used as the term for impraing a penalty at dinner in the 
shape of a quart-pot of beer or cider. 

SCONE (pron. Skoon ; Gaelic, skem, ** a cutting ”), a parish 
of Perthshire, Scotland, cantaiiung Old Scone, the site of an 
historic abbey and palace, and New Scone, a modern village 
(pop. 1585), 2 m. N. of Perth, near the left bimk of the Tay. 
Pop. of parish (1901) 2362. It became the capital of Pictayia, 
the kingdom of northern Piets, in succession to Forteviot. 
Parliaments occasionally assembled on the Moot Hill, where 
the first national council of which wc possess iwords was held 
(906). The Moot Hill was known also as the Hill of Belief from 
the fact that here the Pictish king promulgated the edict regulat- 
ing the Christian church. The abbey was founded in 1115 by 
Alexander L, but long before this date Scone had been a centre 
of ecclesiastical activity and the seat of a monastery. Kenneth 
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» aUeged to have brought the Stone of Destiny, on which the 
Celtic kings were crowned, from Dunstadnage Castle on Lodi 
Etive, and to have deposited it in Scone, whence it was con- 
veyed to Westminster Abbey (where it lies beneath the Corona- 
tion Chair) by Edward 1 . iu Most of the Scottish kings 
were crowned at Scone, the last function being held on the ist 
of Januanr 1651, when Charles II. received the crown. Ap- 
parently tWc was never any royal residence in the town, owing 
to the proximity of Perth. Probably the ancient House of 
Scone, which stood near the abbey, provided the kings with 
temporary accommodation. Both the abbey and the house 
were burned down by the Reformers in 1559, and next year the 
estates were granted to the Ruthvcns. On the attainder of 
the family after the Gowrie conspiracy in 1600, the land passed 
to Sir David Murray of the Tullibardine line, who became ist 
viscount Stormont (1631) and was the ancestor of the earl of 
Mansfield, to whom the existing house belongs. Sir David 
completed in 1606 the palace which the earl of Gowrie had 
begun. The 5th viscount— father of the ist earl of Mansfield, 
the lord chief justice of England (b. at Scone i705>-^ntertained 
the Old Pretender for three weeks in 1716, and his son received 
Prince Charles Edward in 1746. The present palace, which 
d^es from 1803, stands in a beautiful park. It contains several 
historic relics, the most interesting being a bed adorned with 
embroidery worked by Mary Queen of Scots during her im- 
prisonment in Lochleven Castle. The gallery in which CTiarles II. 
was crowned, a hall 160 ft. long, has been included in the palace. 
Two hundred yards east of the mansion is an ancient gateway 
supposed to have led to the old House of Scone, and near it 
stands the cross of Scone, removed hither from its original site 
in the town. 

^NB, the Scots name of a species of cake made of wheat 
or Sarley meal and baked on a griddle. The cakes are round 
and arc usually cut into four pieces, thus giving the familiar 
shape of a wedge with circular edge. The broad lowland bonnet 
was called a “scone*’ or “scone-cap” from its shape. The 
word appears to have been a shortened form of a Low Ger. 
bchon^oi, i.e. fine bread, explained in the Bremen Glossary 
(* 77 *)> quoted in the iVfte English Dictionofy^ as a sort of white 
with two acute and two obtuse angles. The Hamburg 
dialect word schonroggm, fine rye, was adopted into Swedish 
and Icelandic in the sense of biscuit. 

KMP (from M. L. Ger. or M. Du. schope^ cf. Du. schoep, 
a tolmg v^el, Ger. schdpftn, amd, from M. Du. schoppe, Ger. 
iickup^, shovel), properly a utensil or implement for ladling 
OT l^ing out water or liquid from a vessel, and so used of the 
buoket of a watw -wheel or of a dredger ; in its most usual sense 
the word is applied to a small kind of shovel with a short handle 
and a sharply curved blade, often covered in towards the handle 
end, and used for the moving and lifting of loose materials or 
for cutung out a rounded piece from any substance. In joumal- 
irtic il^ originally American, a “ scoop ” is an exclusive 
piece of information obtained by a newsDaoer 
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5 ** P”***^Wy of Parkn ori^, the eon of Aristander, 
« great eculptor of the 4th century b.c. Although classed 
as an Athenian, and similar in tendency to Praxiteles, he was 
* cosmopolitan artist, working largely in Asia and Pelopon- 
mus. Til* MtMt works with which he is associated are the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and the temple of Athena Alea at 
of the Mausoleum, though no doubt the 
acufrture gene^ly belongs to* his school, we are unable to simile 
^y ^lal part of it as his own. But we have good rearon 
to th^ ^t the pedimentai figures from Tegea, some of which 
we at Attens, while some ere kept in the local museum, are 
acopas mjm work. The subjectsof the pedimentai compowtions 
ww the hun^ of the Calydenkn boar and the battle between 
AMitles and Telaphtts. Four heads remain, that of Hercules, 
mat of Atalanta aad two of warriois : also part of 1^ body of 
d«*w«BU and the head of the boar. Uirfortunately idl these are 
rt wy pwrpeeservation ! but it is allowed that they are our best 
widmee for the style of Scopas. The head of a helmeted warrior 
(see Qubk A*t, Plate HI. fig. 63) is especially vahwUe to ua 


It IS very powerful, with massive bony framework ; the fore- 
head is projecting, the eyes deep-set and heavily shaded, the 
mouth slightly open and full of passion. It shows us that while 
m gmeral style Scopas approached Praxiteles, he differed from 
him m preferrmg strong expression and vigorous actiwi to repose 
and sentiment. The temple at Tegea was erected after 395 b.c. : 
and the advanced character of the sculpture seems to indicate 
a date at least twenty years later than this. 

Attempts have been made, through comparison of these heads, 
to ^ign to Scopas many sculptures now in museums, head.s 
of Heracles, Hermes, Aphrodite, Meleager and others. It is 
however, very risky thus to attribute works executed in Roman 
tmes, and often thoroughly eclectic in character. Ancient writer.s 
give us a good deal of information as to works of Scopas. He 
made for the people of Elis a bronze Aphrodite, riding on a goat 
(copied on the coins of Elis) ; a Maenad at Athens, running witli 
ead thrown back, and a torij kid in her hands was ascribed to 
nTO ; of this Dr. Treu has published a probable copy in the 
Albertmum at Dresden {Melanges Perrot, p. 317). Another type 
of his was Apollo as le^er of the Muses, singing to the lyre. 

1 he most elaborate of his works was a great group representing 
Achilles being conveyed over the sea to the island of Leuce by his 
mother Thetis, accompanied by Nereids riding on dolphins and 
^a-horses, Tritons and other beings of the sea, “ a group,” says 
l|lmy (36. 25), “ which would have been remarkable had it been 
the wie work of his life.” He made also an Aphrodite which 
nulled the creation of Praxiteles, a group of winged love-gods 
whom he distinguished by naming them Love, Longing and 
Desire, and many other works. 

Jointly with his contemporaries Praxiteles and Lysippus 
Scopas may be considered as having completely changed the 
character of Greek sculpture. It was they who initiated the 
lines of devebpment which culminated in the schools of 
Pergamum, Rhodes and other great cities of later Greece. In 
most of the modern museums of ancient art their influence may 
be seen m three-fourths of the works exhibited. At the Re- 
naissance it was especially their influence which dominated 
Italian painting and through it modem art. i (P. g.) 

SCOPS (through Ital. seopo, aim, purpose, intent, from Gr. 
cricoros, mark to shoot at, aim, o'kottcii', to see, whence the 
termmation in telescope, microscope, &c.), properly that which 
IS aimed at, purpo.se, intention ; hence outlook, view, range of 
observation or action; more generally, the sphere or field 
over which an activity extends, room or opportunity for play or 
action. ^ t' j 

scospisci, in ancient geography, a Celtic tribe inhabiting 
the STOthern part of lower Pannonia between the Savus, Dravus 
and Danuvius. Some Roman authorities consider them a 
Thracian stock, because of their admixture with an older Thraco- 
Illyrian population. As early as 175 b.c. they came into collision 
With the Romans by assisting Perseus, king of- Macedonia ; and 
after Macedonia became a Roman province they were for many 
years engaged in hostilities with them. In 135 they were 
defeated by M. Cosconius in Thrace (Livy, epit. 56); in 118, 
according to a memorial stone discovered near Thessalonica 
(W. Dittenberger, Syiloge inscriptionum Graecarunty i. No. 247, 
1883 edition), Sextus Pompeius, probably the grandfather of the 
triumvir, was slain fighting against them near Stobi. In 114 
they surprised and destroyed the army of Gaius Porcius Cato in 
the Servian mountains, but were defeated by Q. liinucius Rufus 
in X07. Nevertheless, they stMl from time to time gave trouble 
to the Roman governors of Macedonia, whose territory they 
invaded in combination with the Maedi and Dardani. They 
even advanced as far m Delphi and plundered the temple ; but 
Lucius Comelius Scipk) Asiaticus finally overoame them in 88 
and drove them across the Danube. In Strabo’s time they had 
been expelled from the valley of the Danube by the Dacians 
vh. pp. 293^ 313). 

Sw Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (Eng. frome.), bk. iv, ch. 5, who puts 
toe oraquest of tlw Scordie^ by .tlm Romans not later than ot. 

Brtind* dw'Xmpels zu Delphi" In 



SCORE— SCORPION 


8C0RB ( 0 ;£. scofi from sceran, to cut^ notch, cf. shear 
properly a notch or groove cut in a piece of wood, called a 
tally ’’ as a method of counting ; hence an account or 
reckoning made in this way. Either from a custom of keeping 
each series of twenty numbers or notches on a separate tally, 
or of marking the twentieth ^number by a longer or deeper 
mark, the word was early used to denote the number twenty ; 
it is still used as a measure of weight, equivalent to 20 lb, com- 
puting the weight of animals sold for slaughtering for food. 
In music, a score is the written or printed copy of a composition 
on two or more staves, barred and braced together. For instru- 
mental and vocal music a full score ” has the parts for each 
class of voice and instrument on a separate staff. 

8CORBSBY, WILUAM (1789-1857), English Arctic explorer, 
scientist and divine, was bom near ^itby, Yorkshire, on the 
5th of October 1789. His father, William Scoresby (1760- 
1829), made a fortune in the -Arctic whale fishery. The son 
made his first voyage with his fatner when he was eleven years 
of age, but on his return he was sent back to school, where he 
remained till J803. After this he was his father’s constant com- 
panion, and was with him on the 25th of May 1806, as chief 
officer of the whaler “ Resolution,” when he succeeded in reach- 
ing 81° 30' N. lat. (19° E. long.), for twenty-one years the highest 
northern latitude attained in the eastern hemisphere. During 
the following winter, Scoresby attended the natural philosophy 
and chemistry classes at Edinburgh university, and again in 
1809. In his voyage of 1807 he began the study of the meteor- 
ology and natural history of the polar regions, among the earlier 
results of which are his original observations on snow and 
crystals ; and in 1809 Robert Jameson brought certain Arctic 
papers of his before the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, of 
which he was at once elected a member. In 1811 his father 
resigned to him the command of the “ Resolution,” and in 
the same year he married the daughter of a Whitby shipbroker. 
In his voyage of 1813 he established for the first time the fact 
that the temperature of the polar ocean is warmer at considerable 
depths than it is on the surface, and each subsequent voyage 
in search of whales found him no less eager of fresh additions 
to scientific knowledge. His letters of this period to Sir Joseph 
Banks, whose acquaintance he had made a few years earlier, 
no doubt gave the first impulse to the search for the North-West 
Passage which followed. In 1819 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and about the same time 
communicated a paper to the Royal Society of London “ On 
the Anomaly in the Variation of the Magnetic Needle.” In 
1820 he published An Account of the Arctic Regions and Northern 
Whale Fishery j in which he gathers up the results of his own 
observations, as well as those of previous navigators. In his 
voyage of 1822 to Greenland he surveyed and charted with 
remarkable accuracy 400 m. of the east coast, between 69® 30' 
and 72" 30', thus contributing to the first real and important 
geographic knowledge of East Greenland. This, however, was 
the last of his Arctic voyages. On his return he was met by 
the news of his wife’s death, and this event, with other influences 
acting upon his naturally pious spirit, decided him to enter the 
church. After two years of residence in Cambridge he took his 
degree (1825) and was appointed to the curacy of Bassingby, 
Yorkshire. Meantime hawi appeared at Edinburgh his Journal 
of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery, including Researches 
and Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of Greenland (1823). The 
discharge of his clerical duties at Bassingby, and later at Liver- 
pool, at Exeter and at Bradford, did not prevent him from 
continuing his interest in science. In 1824 the Royal Society 
elected him a fellow, and in 1827 he was elected an honort^ 
corresponding member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, while 
in 1839 he took the degree of D.D. From the first he was an 
active member and official of the British Association, and he 
contributed especially to the knowledge of terrestrial magnetism. 
Of his sixty papers in the Royal ^iety list many are more 
or less conn^t^ with this department of researoi. But 
observations extended into many other depa^ents, including 
certain branches of optics. In order to obtain additional data 
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for his theories on magnetism he made a voyage to Australia 
in 1856, the results of which were published in a posthumous 
work — Journal of a Voyage to Australia for Magnetical Re- 
search, edited by Archibald Smith (1859). He made two visits 
to Amen^, in 1844 and 1848 ; on his return home from the 
latter visit he made some valuable observations on the height 
of Atl^tic waves, the results of which were given to the British 
Assodation. He interested himself much in social questions, 
especially the improvement of the condition of factory opera- 
tives. He also published numerous works and papers of a 
religious character. In 1850 he published a work urging the 
prosecution of the search for the Franklin expedition and giving 
the results of his own experience in Arctic navigation. He 
w^ twice married after the death of his first wife. After his 
third marriage (1849) he built a villa at Torquay, where he 
died on the 21st of March 1857. 

See the Life by his nephew, Dr R. E. Scoresby -Jackson (1861). 

SCORIA (Lat. scoria, slag), in geology, a name applied to lava 
when nioderately vesicular and having a structure like that 
of a clinker. Ejected masses of scoriaceous lava are often 
called “ cinders,” a term conveniently used for all lumps of 
vesicular lava (see Volcano). 

SCORPIO (“ THE Scorpion ”), in astronomy, the 8th sign of 
the z(^iac {q>v,), denoted by the symbol nj. It is also a con- 
stellation, Mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.c.) and Aratus 
(3rd century b.c.), and catalogued by Ptolemy (24 stars), Tycho 
Brahe (10), Hevelius (20). The Greeks fabled that Orion having 
boasted to Diana and Latona that he would kill every animal 
on the earth, these goddesses sent a poisonous reptile— a scorpion 
—which stung him so that he died, Jupiter raised the scorpion 
to heaven, and afterwards, at Diana’s request, did the same 
for Orion. The chief star in this constellation is a Scorpit or 
Antares, a reddish star of the first magnitude, accompanied by 
a green companion of the seventh magnitude, Scorpii is a 
spectroscopic binary ; T Nova Scorpii is a ” new ” star dis- 
covered in i860 by G. F. Auwers in the cluster Messier 80. 

SCORPION (Lat. scorpio), the common name for members 
of the class Arachnida (q.vj, distinguishable at a glance from 
all the other existing members by having the last five segments 
of the body modified to form a highly flexible tail, armed at the 
end with a sting consisting of a vesicle holding a pair of poison 
glands, and of a sharp spine behind the tip of which the ducts 
of the glands open. Like spiders they have four pairs of walking 
legs ] but the limbs of the second pair form a couple of powerful 
pincers, and those of the first pair two much smaller nippers. 
They feed entirely upon animal food, principally upon insects 
such as beetles or other ground species, although the larger 
kinds have been known to kill small lizards and mice. The 
large pincers are studded with highly sensitive tactile hairs, 
and the moment an insect touches these he is promptly seized 
by the pincers and stung to death, the scorpion’s tail being 
swiftly brought over his back and the sting thrust into the 
struggling prey. Paralysis rapidly follows, and, when dead, the 
insect is pulled to pieces by the small nippers and its soft tissues 
sucked into the scorpion’s mouth. Scorpions vary in size from 
about I in. to 8 in. ; and the amounf of poison instilled into 
a wound depends principally upon the size of the animal. But 
the poison is more virulent in some of the .smaller than in the 
larger species. Upon mankind the effects of the poison are seldom 
fatd, though death has been known to follow in the case of 
patients in a poor state of health at the time. In small scorpions, 
like those belonging to the genus Euscorpius, which occurs 
in Italy and other countries of South Europe, the sting is said 
to be as bad as that of a wasp ; but in many tropical species 
acute pain, accompanied by inflammation and throbbing of the 
wounded part, follows. But unless molested, scorpions are 
perfectly harmless, and only make use of the sting for the purpose 
of killing prey. 

The belief that scorpions commit suicide by stinging them- 
selves to death when tortured by fire is of considerable antiquity 
and is prevalent wherever these animals occur. It is neverthe- 
less quite without foundation in fact ; for it has been proved 
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expmmentaUy of late yean that the venoni has no effect upon 
the individual itself, nor yet upon a member of the same species. 
Scorpions, hourever, are extraordinarily susceptible to heat, and 
succumb very rapidly when exposed either to the warmth of a 
fire or to that of the tropical sun. Moreover, when they feel the 
heat beating upon them they brandish their toils and strike 
right and left as if to drive off or destroy the unseen enemy ; and 
there can be po doubt that the belief above alluded to is traceable 
primarily to observation of the sequence of events just described, 
the final event being the death of the animal, not, however, from 
a self-infficted wound but from the heat which provoked the 
behaviour suggestive of suicidal purpose. It may be that under 
such circumstances a random stroke has now and again wounded 

the animal itself ; 
but a wound so 
inflicted would be 
accidental, not 
intentional, and 
at most would 
contribute in a 
small measure to 
the creature’s 
death. Scorpions 
are very easily 
rendered innocu- 
ous by scraping 
off the sharp 
point of the sting; 
and specimens, j 
which are handled 
with impunity by 
Arabs and Der- 
vishes to impress 
the uninitiated 
with their super- 
human attributes, 
have generally 
been treated in 
this way. At the 
same time it has 

..... , been shown that 

inMnsiDihty to the pain of the sting and immunity to the ill 
effects can be acquired by any one who has the courage to 
permit himself to be repeatedly stung. 

yke many poisonous animals, scorpions are for the most part 
rendered conspicuous by distinctive coloration of jet-black or 
black and yellow ; and many of them are gifted with stridulat- 
mg organs, developed in various parts of the body which are 
functionally comparable to the rattles of rattlesnakes, porcupines 
and other noxious animals. In habits scorpions are cryptozoic 
wd nocturnal, spending the daytime concealed under stones or 
fallen tree trunks or in burrows, and only venturing out after 
Minset in search of food. Amongst the burrowing kinds are the 
laige African species belonging to the genera Pandinus and Opis- 
thopkthalfnus and to the eastern genus Palatnnaeus, The yellow 
scorpions of the genus Buthus^ which are common in Egypt and 
the Sahara, lurk on the watch for prey in shallow depressions 
which they excav^ with their legs in the sand. 

Unlike the majority of An^hnida, scorpions are viviparous. 
The young are bom two at a time, and the brood, which consists 
of a dozen or more individuals, is carried about on its mother’s 
1^ untU the young are large and strong enough to shift for 
themselves. The young in a general way resemble their parents 
and undergo no me^unorphosis with growth, which is accom- 
panied by periodical casting of the entire integument. Moulting 
iseffected by means of a split in the integument which takes pl^ 
just below the edge of the carapace all round, exactly as in king- 
crabs, spiders and Pedipalpi. Through the split the young 
so^^ gradually makes its way, leaving the old integument 
behind. 

Soorpioiis are of great antiquity. In coal deposits of the 
Carbonilerous Period their remains are not uncommonly found, 


and no essential structural difference has been discovered be* 
tween these fossils and existing forms — a fact proving that the 
group has existed without material structural modification for 
untold thousands of years. These Carboniferous scorpions, how- 
ever, were preceded by others, now occurring in marine Silurian 
deposits, which evidently lived# in the sea and exhibit some 
anatomical differences marking them off as a group distinct from 
^ir Carboniferous and recent descendants and attesting affinity 
with the still earlier marine Arachnida referred to the group 
Gigantostraca. Their legs were short, thick, tapering, and ended 
in a single stremg claw, and were well adapted, it seems, like the 
legs of shore-crabs, for maintaining a secure hold upon rocks or 
seaweed against the wash of waves. The method of breathing 
of these ancient types is not certainly known ; but probably 
respiration was effected by means of gills attached to the ventral 
plates of the body. At all events no trace of respiratory stigmata 
^ been detected even in^ well-preserved material. These 
Silurian scorpions, of which the best-known genus is Palaeophonus, 
were of small size, only i in. or 2 in. in length. 

present time scorpions are almost universally dis- 
tributed south of about the 40th or 45th parallels of north 
latitude ; and their geographical distribution shows in many 
particulars a close and interesting correspondence with that of the 
mammalia, their entire absence from New Zealand being not the 
le^t interesting point of ^eement. The facts of their dis- 
tribution are in keeping with the hypothesis that the order 
originated in the northern hemisphere and migrated southwards 
into the southern continent at various epochs, their absence 
from the countries to the north of the above-mentioned latitudes 
wing due, no doubt, to the comparatively recent glaciation of 
tho^ areas. When they reached Africa, Madagascar was part 
of that continent ; but their arrival in Australia was subsequent 
to the separation of New Zealand from the Austro-Malayan area 
to the north of it. Moreover, the occurrence of closely related 
j fornis in Ai^tralia and South America on the one hand, and in 
tropical Africa and the northern parts of South America on the 
other, suggests very forcibly that South America was at an early 
date co^ected with Australia by a transpacific bridge and with 
Africa by a more northern transatlantic tract of land. 

In conformity with their wide dispersal, scorpions have become 
adapted to diverse conditions of existence, some thriving in 
tropical forests, others on open plains, others in sandy deserts, 
and a few even at high altitudes where the ground is covered 
with snow throughout the winter. In the tropics they aestivate 
at times of drought ; and in the Alps they pass the cold months oi 
the year in a state of hibernation. (r. i. p ) 

S^RPION»FLY, the popular name given to insects of the 
family Panorpidae, deriving the name from the fact that in the 
typical genus, Panorpa, the last two or three segments of the 
abdomen are narrow and can be flexed over the back like a 
scorpion’s tail. The scorpion-flies are remarkable for the elonga- 
tion of the orid region of the head into a prominent beak. The 
Iwva is grub-like, beset with spines and generally furnished with 
eight pairs of abdominal pro-legs in addition to the legs on the 
thorax, which are short. They live in the soil or in rotten wood 
and are carnivorous. The species of the genus Biitacus arc 
superficially strikingly similar to the Tipulidae or “ daddy-long- 
Icgs ” ; while l^ose referred to, Boreus, are anomalous in being 
apterous ^d like small grasshoppers. They have usually been 
included in the order Neuroptera, but it is now generally con- 
sidered that they should form a distinct order, which is termed 
Panorpata or Mecaptera. 

SOOfiZOMBRA {Scorganera hispanica), a hardy perennial, 
native to central and southern Europe, and cultivated ip gardens 
as a vegetable for its fleshy cylindrical roots, which resemble 
those of salsafy except in beipg black outside. They should be 
treated in every respect like salsafy. The genus is a member 
of the natural order Compositae, and nearly ^ed to Tragopogon, 
to which salsafy belongs. 

BOOT, MIOHAIL (? 1175-1232), Scottish mathematician and 
astrologer. The dates of his bii^ and death are quite uncertain, 
the most probable being those here given. The efforts of Sir 
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African Scorpion {Pandinus keros). 



SCOT AND LOT— SCOTIA 


Walter Scott and otiiers to identify him with the Sir Michael 
Scot of Balweiuriei who in 1990 was sent bn a special embassy 
to Norwayi must be considered unsuccessful^ though he may 
have been a member of the family* Scot studied at Oxford and 
Paris, devoting himself to philosophy and mathematics. It 
appears that he had also studied theology, and was ordained 
a priest, as Pope Honorius III. wrote to Stephen Langton on 
the i6lh of January 1223/4, urging him to confer an Ei^lish 
benefice on Scot, and actudly himself nominated him archbishop 
of Cashel in Ireland. This appointment Scot refused to take 
up, but he seems to have held benefices in Italy from time to 
time. From Paris he went to Bologna, and thence, after a stay 
at Palermo, to Toledo. There he acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic. This opened up to him the Arabic versions of Aristotle 
and the multitudinous commentaries of the Arabians upon 
them, and also brought him into contact with the original works 
of Avicenna and Averroes. His 4)wn first work was done as a 
translator. He was one of the savants whom Frederick II. 
attracted to his brilliant court, and at the instigation of the 
emperor he superintended (along with Hermannus Alemannus) 
a fresh translation of Aristotle and the Arabian commentaries 
from Arabic into Latin. There exist translations by Scot 
himself of the Historia antmaliumj the De anima and De 
coeloy along with the commentaries of Averroes upon them. 
This connexion with Frederick and Averroes — both of evil 
reputation in the middle ages — doubtless contributed to the 
formation of the legend which soon enveloped Michael Scot^s 
name. His own books, however, dealing as they do almost 
exclusively with astrology, alchemy and the occult sciences 
generally, are mainly responsible for his popular reputation. 
Chief among these are Super auctorem spherae, printed at 
Bologna in 1495 Venice in 1631 ; De sole et lunoy printed 

at Strassburg (1622), in the Theatrum chimicutny and containing 
more alchemy than astronomy, the sun and moon being taken 
as the images of gold and silver ; De chiromantiay an opuscule 
often published in the 15th century ; De physiognomia et de 
hominis procreationcy which saw no fewer than eighteen editions 
between 1477 and 1660. The Physiognomia (which also exists 
in an Italian translation) and the Super auctorem spherae 
expressly state that they were undertaken at the request of the 
emperor Frederick. Michael is said to have foretold (after the 
double-tongued manner of the ancient oracles) the place of 
Frederick’s death, which took place in 1250. Around his own 
death many legends gathered. He was supposed to have fore- 
told that he would end by a blow from a stone of not more than 
two ounces in weight, and that to protect himself he wore an 
iron helmet, and that, raising this in church at the elevation 
of the host, the fatal stone fell on him from the roof. Italian 
tradition says he died in that country, while another legend is 
that he returned to his native land to die, and according to one 
account was buried at Holme Cuhram in Cumberland ; accord- 
ing to another, which Sir Walter Scott has followed in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrely in Melrose Abbey. In the notes to that 
poem, of which the opening of the wizard’s tomb forms the most 
striking episode, Scott gives an interesting account of the 
various exploits attributed by popular belief to the great magi- 
cian. “ In the south of Scotland any work of great labour 
and antiquity is ascribed either to the agency of Auld Michael, 
of Sir William Wallace or the devil.” He used to fept his 
friends with dishes brought by spirits from ^e royal kitchens 
of France and Spain and other lands. His embassy to France 
alone on the back of a coal-black demon steed is also celebrated, 
in which he brought the French monarch to hla knees by the 
results of the stamping of his horse’s hoof : the first ringing the 
bells of Notre Dame and the second causing the towers of the 
palace to fall. Other powers and exploits are narrated in 
Folengo’s Macaronic poem of Merlin Coccaius (1595). But 
Michael’s reputation as a magician was already fixed in the 
age immediately following his own. He appears in the Inferno 
of Dante (canto xx. 115^117) among the magicians and soo^- 
sayers. He is represented in the same character by Boccaccio, 
and is sevemly arraigned by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola in 
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his work against astrology, while Gabriel Naud6 finds it necessary 
to defend his good name in his AfUogie pour Us fronds perr 
sonnages faussement accusis de magie. 

For full details and anafyais of all the legends attaehing to Scot, 
see Rev. J. Wood Brown, Life end Legend of Michael Scot 

SCOT AND LOT ( 0 . Fr. escoty A.S. sceoty a payment ; lot, 
a portion or share), a phrase common in the records of English 
medieval boroughs, applied to those householders who were 
assessed to any payment (such as tallage, aid, &c.) made by the 
borough for local or national purposes. They were usually 
members of a gild merchant. Previous to the Reform Act 
1832 those who paid scot and bore lot were entitled to the 
franchise in virtue of this payment, and the rights of those 
living in 1832 . were preserved by the act. The phrase is pre- 
served in the Disorderly Houses Act 1751, which empowers 
inhabitants of a parish or place paying scot and bearing lot 
therein (i.e. ratepayers) to require the constable of the parish 
to prosecute disorderly houses. 

See D. P. Fry, " On the Phrase Scot and Lot,*’ in 7 'rans. Philological 
Society (1867), pp. 107-197 ; C. Gross, Gtld Merchant, i. c. iv. ; 
Pollock and Maitland, Htst. Eng. Law, p. 647. 

SCOTER, a word of doubtful origin, perhaps a variant of 
“ Scout,” one of the many local names shared in common 
by the guillemot (q.v.) and the razorbill (q.v.), or perhaps 
primarily connected with coot (^.i^.),^ the English name of 
the Anas nigra of Linnaeus, a bird which with some allied 
species has been justifiably placed in a distinct genus, Oedemia 
(often misspelt Oidemia)-^ name coined in reference to the 
swollen appearance of the base of the bill. The scoter is also 
very generally known around the British coasts as the “ black 
duck ” from the male beiqg, with the exception of a stripe of 
orange that runs, down the ridge of the bill, wholly of that 
colour. In the representative American form, Oe. americana, 
the protuberance at the base of the bill, black in the European 
bird, is orange as well. Of all ducks the scoter has the most 
marine habits, keeping the sea in all weathers, and rarely re- 
sorting to land except for the purpose of breeding. Even in 
summer small flocks of scoters may generally be seen in the 
tideway at the mouth of any of the larger British rivers or in 
mid-channel, while in autumn and winter these flocks are so 
increased as to number thousands of individuals, and the water 
often looks black with them. A second species, the velvet- 
duck, Oe. fusca, of much larger size, distinguished by a white 
spot under each eye and a white bar on each wing, is far less 
abundant than the former, but examples of it are occasionally 
to be seen in company with the commoner one, and it too has 
its American counterpart, Oe, velvetina ; while a third, only 
known as a straggler to Europe, the surf-duCk, Oe. perspicillata, 
with a white patch on the crown and another on the nape, and 
a curiously particoloured bill, is a not uncommon bird in North 
American waters. All the species of Oedemia, like most ot^r 
sea-ducks, have their true home in arctic or subarctic countries, 
but the scoter itself is said to breed occasionally in Scotland 
(Zoologist, s.s. p. 1867)1 . The females display little of the deep 
sable hue that characterizes their partners, but are attired in 
soot-colour, varied, especially beneath, with brownish white. 
The flesh of all these birds has an exceedingly strong taste, and, 
after much controversy, was allowed by the authorities t6 
rank as fish in the ecclesiastical dietary (cf. Graindorge, Traiti 
de Vorigine des macreuses, Caen, 1680 ; and Correspondence of 
John Ray, Ray Soc. ed., p. 148). (A. N.) 

800TIA (Gr. cTKorid, shadow or darkness),* in architecture^ 
a concave moulding most commonly used in bases, which pro- 
jects a deep shadow on itself, and is thereby a most efiective 
moulding under the eye, as in a base. (Sec Moulding.) 

1 In the former the derivation seems to be from the O. Fr. 
Escotste, and that from the Latin auscuUare, but in the latter from 
the Dutch Koet, which is said to be of Celtic extraotioO'~<fc4«0r. 
The Fr. maereuse, possibly from Lat. macer, indicating a bird that 
may be eaten in L^t or on the fast days ox the Roman Church, 
of double signification, meaning in the south of France a coot luod 
in the north a scoter. By the aw-fowlers of parts of North America 
scoters axe commonly called coots. 
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•I VMat Qrim whkdi S« north of the Engiuh bmudaiy ] 
^oiD comprfaiM the Outer aiid Inner UebridniM other iriaads 
' 'Hi Ihe met omM, nsd Hie Orkney and Shetlmd ulands off the 
’ aSrfftedast. With Inland Jtyhic; to the «outh;it is thus boanded 
OB the N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on Hw E. hy Hie 
Moith Sea. It is slanted from England by the Sotway Firih, 
the Sark, Scotsdyke (an old embankmoit in 55* 3' K,, anniMioting 
the Sark with the ]^),the Esk (for one n%), the Uddel, the 
KeniKm, the Cheviot iGUs, the Tweed and a small area known 
as Hw '^‘liberties ” of Berwick. Ihe mainland lies between 58* 
40' 30' (St Dunnet Head in Caithness) and 54* 38' N. (Mull 
of GaBowaj; in Wigtownshm), and i* 45.' 3*' (Buchan Mm in 
A^eenshirfO and 6* 14' W. (Ardnamurfchan Pomt in AiwU- 
shire). Indui^ the islands, however, the extreme latitode 
north IS 6o» 51’ 30* (Out Stack in the Shetlands) and the extreme 
west r 35' (St Kilda). The ^test length horn 
Cftpe Wrath in Sutherland to the Mull of Galloway is 374 in., 
9^ ^ greatest breadth from Buchan New to Applccnoss in 
the shira of Row and Cromarty 154 m., but from Bonar Bridge 
at the head of Dornoch Firth to the head of Loch Broom it is 
only s6 m. wide, and 30 m. from Grangemouth on riie Forth 
to Bowling on the Qyde. The coast-line is estimated at 2300 m., 
vie arms of the sea being so numerous and in several cases 
pmtrating so far inland that few places are beyond 40 m. from 
sate water. total area is 19,069,500 acres or 39,796 sq. m., 
mhisive of mland waters (about 608 sq. m,), the foreshore 
498 ».) and ttdal water (about 608 sq. m.). 

The owe Scotland for ^lis geographical area of northern 
Bntam (the Caledonia of the ancients—a name still poetically 
^ to Soo^d) (wriginated in th^ uth century, when (from 
of Scots) part of it was called Scotia (a name previously 
i^ted to ^t is now Ireland) ; and the n«nc of Scotland 
oeram established in the lath and 13th centuries. The name 
t j ^ ^ Britain is still firmly associated with Scot- 
u toters are generally addressed, e,g. “ Edm- 

bui|^, U. North Britain ; and Scottish people have long 
mec^ to the conventional use south of the Tweed of the word 
English, vdien it really means (as they correctly, but s<Mne- 
timet rather pedantically, insist) ‘‘ British.” 

1 . Geography 

^yrioi^y , fieotiand SI divided into three geographical regions 
-Hhe / Highlands ” (subdivided ^ Glen More into the North- 
Wwtem ^ ^uth-Eastern Highlands) ; the Central Plain or 
Lowlands (a tract of south-westerly to north-easterly trend, 
between a. Ime drawn roughly from Girvan to Dunbar and a 
Dumbarton to Stonehaven) ; and the Southern 

Umandt. 

^ W ground, deeply 

ihqd with valleys and sea lochs. The only consldeiake low- 

* ^ Aberdeenshire and the 

-jra of B^fi, Elgin and Nairn-^tracts which, ethnolo^c- 
Higl^d territory. Along both sides of ^ 
level land lies between the foot of the hills 

and to <ycuf);ring a wide plain. 


occupying a wide plain, 
^ ** HIghlanli. Seen^rom 
.y ^ oTayd* the Hightamda pnieat well-defined 
irf jikli wbn ytly from the Lowland pUine, and inim 
f^y istends their sea front resembles a vast rampart 

toOmw by jfyjw WW rising to a uniform level, which sinking nw 

higher summits in the interior^ 

*^** p”*jf8 W^mtyunal and ftinowW by tians- 

veito^ffl^ The porttM. of Um ridge thualaolateitrta« into wbat 

aiemncdtd'.MmooDiHm, tkoa^' thay are rmUy only loftiar Mrtt 
ft todaengigolMeal itaSetuw Is contlloto! 

but teom a ditfkaacait win be aeen not to rise 
unitenlilty of itevation. Itae are no 

daa to y dri temwtria^ 


OCfiCXnU^PHY 


The 


motomi ^ ^ Tke.#iii 4 of of the Highlands 

ninnsnff am ^ i a. . 


ri^jSSU^ CtoStS 'Ol the irngw. m. no Moa cimmr c 

MMw cjpt^ on toe imtuze ol the tmderlyiiig rock, woere it is 
M and touted, ^weato^ into toige quadrangular blocks, the 

lulu AM SBAtWl mTlni tilllii J s t ' . . 


these rop^. 
^Where ft is 


hills allmweSJdaiSrSitSi^^ 

®Ltolr de^vitov, aemgy be ff“ *- ^ .. 


But,regarded 

woaaiv, the Hjghiind mountains are monuments of erosion, the 
im of an old tableland, the upper torface and former inclinations 
Of Which m shown approximatriy by the summits of the existine 
masses the dterotion of the chief water-flows. 

The Hi g hlan ds are separated into two completely disconnected 
wd in some respite contrasted regions by the depression of the 
Gri»t Glen, extending from Loch Linnhe to Inverness, by which the 
orient plateau severed. In the north-western section the 
^hest ground is fbund along the AUantil coast, mounting steeply 

from the to an average height of 2000 to 3000 ft Thewatershed 

^SSP* dose to the westwn seaboard, and indeed in some 
plMes is not J^ve a mile and 1 . half from the shore. From these 

to ocean, the 

ground falls eutward. Numerous eminenoes, however, prolong the 
moimtaarouB futures to the North Sea and south-eastward to Glen 
more. The dinorence of the general level on the two sides of the 
water-parting is reflected in the length of their streams. On the west 
the drmnage empties itself into the Atlantic after flowing only a very 
few miles, on the east it has to run 30 or 40 m. At the head of Loch 
Nevis the western stream is but 3 m. long, while the eastern has 
a course of rome 18 m. to the Great Glen. Throughout the north- 
^tem region uniformity of features characterizes the scenery 
Mtokramg even at a distance the general monotony of structure! 

the western coasjt of the shires of 
Cromarty by groups of cones and stacks, 

S!.u *““‘**“’ 

« *'‘® Highlands, having a more diverai- 
structure, offers greater variety of scenery. Most of 


o ^ — > w— w... vciicLv wj stcncry. xklosi oi 

the valleju, lakes and sea lochs run in a south-westerly and north- 
direction, a feature strikingly exhibited in west Argyllshire. 

TA fttwa aloA WAmrawol J .. 


rasteriy i — ^ cjuuEuiea in wesi Argyiislure. 

several important transverse valleys, those of the 
Gaw tod Tay being the most conspicuous examples. The water- 
uIj' ®®m*^bat different. It nrst strikes eastwards round the 
““ Laggan and toen swings southwards, pursuing a sinuous 

rourse till it ^ves the Highlands on the east side of Loch Lomond. 

westward, however, are stiff short, while those 
^ ^ northeast, east and south-east have long courses and 

^ marked contrast between the configura- 
no^-^tem district and the other parts of this r^ion. 
in that area the Grampians rise into wide flat-topped heighte or 
moors often more than 3000, and in a few places exceeding 4000 ft. 
in he^ht, and l^unded by steep declivities and sometimes bv 
pecipices. from to eminence on their surface, the inference is 
plateaus are fragments of the original table- 
laim,^nched into segments by the formation of the longitudinal 
»*”* valleys. Farther to the south-west, in the shires 
of Perth, Inverness and Argjdl, they give place to the ordinary 

Ben Nevis and Aonach^g reach a height of over 4000 ft. 



01 lac straw ana giens nave a floor 
of o«Wtu8 wtech, spread out betweto toe bases of the boundary hills 
hM bm levied into meadow land by the rivers and provides almost 
the sole arable ground in each district. 

TM Lowlan^ of ^d-^cotland, tor the Central Plain, constitute a 
teoad deprestton with south-westerly to north-easterly trend lying 
tetween toe Highland line that runs frtooi toe head of the Eirt^l 
Clyde to Stmtoaven tod the pastoral uplands that stretch from 
Girvan to Dunbar. They may be regarded as a long trough of 
younger ro^ let ^wn by parallel disloc^^jjkms between the older 

^ younger rocks 
and volcanic members of the Old Red 
SkSS?®* Thesam ooveted by th«l successive formations of the 
^^ifer^tysiW The total thickness of both these groups of 

A water, toey could only have been 

^ ^ *9 *k* ■«»«» •Bd »uai: 

«»*•*»“« «oe» the inlamce that 

wh& !%• riwrurion had its maximiim aloiig the line of the lowlands 
It al so invclyed some portion-at least of the high^lpt^ds on either 

SoSKiISf^’ ***• ?!"* *“<***«“« “‘<1 Carboniferous 

toMh ttottgh cUefyMOoi&uUted in tiie brand lowland valley, crept 
pnttol the hilb^ either side, where a few oniUim 
S S ff* t «»*“» »»”• .Tke «ea^ lowlands are fhSiS 

ssefsartt'.jp.a ssrsr^ns"^ 
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teyt^ faial disturbances. Lon^ dislocations have sharply defined its 
nprd^eth and southern margins. By other fractures and nnequal 
niovements of upheaval or depression portions of the older rocks have 
been brought up within the TOunds of the younger, and areas of the 
younger have been enclosed by t^ older. On &e whole, these dis- 
turbances have followed the prevalent north-easterly trend, and hence 
a general tendency may be observed among the main ridges and 
valleys to run in that mrection. The chains of the Ocl^, Sidlaw, 
Pentland, Renfrew, Campsie and Fintry Hills, and the valleys of the 
Strathmore, Firth of Tay, and the basin of Midlothian may be cited 
as examples. But the dominant cause in the determination of ^e 
topographical prominences and depressions of the district has been 
the relative hardness and softness of the rocks. Almost all the 
eminences in the Lowlands consist of hard igneous rocks, forming not 
only chains of hills such as those just mentioned and others in Ayr- 
shire and Lanarkshire, but isolated crags and hills like those on which 
stand the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, and others conspicuous 
in the scenery of Fife and the Lothians. 

Of the three chief valleys in the central Lowlands two, those of the 
Tay and*the Forth, descend from the Highlands, and one, that of the 
Clyde, from the Southern Uplands. Though on the whole transverse, 
these depressions furnish another notable example of riiat independ- 
ence of geological structure already referred to. 

The Southern Uplands extend from the North Channel in the south- 
west to St Abb’s Head in the north-east and form a well-defined belt 
of hilly ground, and though much less elevated (their highest point 
is 2764 ft. above the sea) than the Highlands, rise with scarcely less 
abruptness above the lower tracts that bound them. Their north- 
western margin for the most part springs boldly above the fields and 
moorlands of the Central Plain, and its boundary for long distance.s 
continues remarkably straight. On the south and south-east their 
limits in general are less prominently defined, but are better seen 
west and south-west of the Nith from which they extend to the sea 
and Loch Ryan, terminating in the extreme south-west in a plateau 
of which the loftiest point is little over 1000 ft. above the sea. The 
Cheviots do not properly belong to the Uplands, from which they are 
separated by Liddesdale and other hollows and on which they abut 
abruptly. But though goolo^cally the one set of mountains must 
be separated from the other, geographically it is convenient to include 
within the Southern Uplands the whole area between the Central 
Plain and the Border. A survey of the Uplands, therefore, presents 
in succession from south-west to north-east the Kirkcudbrightshire 
and Ayrshire mountain moors, the Lowthers, the Moffat hills, the 
Moorfoots and the Lammermuirs. Distinguished especially by the 
smoothness of their surface, they may be regarded as a rolling table- 
land or moorland, traversed by many valleys conducting the 
drainage to the sea. This character is well observed from the heights 
of Tweedsmuir. Wide, mossy moors, 2000 ft. or more above the sea, 
and sometimes level as a racecourse, spread out on all sides. Their 
continuity, however, is interrupted by numerous valleys separating 
them into detached flat- topped hills, which are comparatively 
seldom marked by precipices of naked rock. Where the rock projects 
it more usually appears in low crags and knolls, from which long 
trails of grey or purple debris descend till they are lost among the 
grass. Hence, besides being smooth, the uplands are remarkably 
verdant. They form indeed excellent pasture-land, while the alluvia,! 
flats in the valleys and even some of the lower slopes are fitted for 
grain and green crops. 

This uniformity of aspect is doubtless traceable to the prevalence 
of the same kind of rocks and the same geological structure. The 
Silurian greywackes and shales that undcrUo almost the whole of the 
Uplands weather generally into small angular debris, and at a 
tolerably uniform rate of disintegration. But slight differences may 
readily do detected even where no fcaturo interferes noticeably witn 
the monotony. The bands of massive grit and coarse grcywacke, 
for example, break up into larger blocks and from their greater 
hardness are apt to project above the general surface of the other 
softer rocks. Hence their line of trend, which like that of all the other 
strata is ih a north-easterly direction, may be traced from hill to hill 
by their more craggy contours. Only in the higher tracts arc there 
nigged features recalling the more savage character of Highland 
scenery. In the heights of Hartfell (2651 ft.) and Whitecoomb 
(2695), whence the Clyde, Tweed, Annan, and Moffat Water descend, 
the high moorlands have been scarped into gloomy corries, with crags 
and talus-slopes, which form a series of l&ndscapes all the more* 
striking frbm the abrupt and unexpected contrast which they ofFer 
to everything around them. In Galloway, also, the Ughest portions 
of the Uplands have acquired a ruggedness and wildness more like 
those of me Highlands than any other district in the south of Scot- 
land. For this, however, there is an obvious geological reason. In 
that region the Silurian rocks have been invaded by large bosses of 
granite and have undergone a variable amount of metamorphism 
which has in some places altered them into hard crystalline schists. 
These various rocky masses, presenting great difterences in their 
powers of resisting decay, have yielded unequally to disinte^tion : 
the harder portions project in rocky knolls, crags and cliffs, while the 
softer parts haVe b^ worn down into more flowing outlines. The ; 
highest summit in the south of Scotland — ^Merrick (2764 ft.)— consists ' 
of Silurian strata much altered by proximity to the granite. While 
the re^t of the more prmninent heights (all in Kirkeudbrigbfliiire) — 


Rinns of Kells (2668 ft?), Cai m smuir of Carsphairn (afiia), and 
Caimsmore of Fleet' (233Z)— fbnned of granite. 

The watershed of the Southern Uplands is of much interest in 
relation to their geological history. It runs from the mouth of 
Loch Ryan in a sinuous north-easterly direction, keraing near the 
northern limit of the region till it reaches the basin of the Nith, 
where it quits the Uplands altogether, descends into the lowlands of 
Ayrshire, and, after circling round the headwaters of the Nith, 
strikes south-eastwards across half the breadth of the Uplands, 
then sweeps north and eastwards between the basins of the Clyde, 
Tweed and Annan, and then through the moors that surround 
the sources of the Ettrick, Teviot and Jed, into the Cheviot Hills. 
Hero again the longest slope is on the oast side, where the Tweed 
bears the whole drains^e of that side into the sea. Although the 
rocks throughout the Southern Uplands have a persistent north- 
easterly and south-westerly strike, and though this trend is apparent 
in the bands of more rugg^ hills that mark tlie outcrop of hard grits 
and gpreywackes, novei^eless geological structure fiim been much 
less effective in determining the lines of ridge and valley than in the 
Highlands. On the southern side of the watershed, in Dumfries- 
shire and Galloway, the valleys run generally transversely from 
north-west to south-east. But in the eastern half of the Uplands 
the valleys do not appear to have any relation to the geological 
structure of the ground underneath. 

Characteristic Features . — Though Scotland is pre-eminently a 

land of mountain and of flood,” yet its leading physical features 
are not the lofty ridges carved out of the primeval plateau « „ 

— apparently the dominant characteristic — but the valleys 
which have been opened through them by the agencies of water and 
weather, and which arc therefore its fundamental topographical 
element. The longitudinal valleys, which run in the same general 
direction as the ridges — that is, north-east and south-west — have 
had their trend defined by geological structure, such as a line of 
dislocation (the Great Glen), or the plications of the rocks (Lochs 
Ericht, Tay and Awe, and most of the sea lochs of Argyllshire). 
The transverse valleys run north-west or south-east and are for the 
most part independent of geological structure. The valley of the 
Garry and Tay crosses the strike of all the Highland rocks, traverses 
the great fault on the Highland border, and finally breaks through 
the chain of the Sidlaw Hills at Perth. The valley of the Clyde crosses 
the strike of the Silurian folds in the Southern Uplands, the boundary 
fault, and the ridges of the Old Red Sandstone, and pursues its north- 
westerly course across the abundant and often powerful dislocations 
of the Carboniferous system. 

The crumpling of the earth’s crust which folded the rocks of the 
Highlands and Southern Uplands probably upraised above tho sea 
a series of longitudinal ridges having a general north-easterly 
direction. The earliest rain that foil u^n Ibese ridges would run 
off them, first in tran.s verse watercourses down each short slope, and 
then in longitudinal depressions wherever such had boon formed 
during the terrestrial disturbance. Afterwards the pathways of 
the streams would bo gradually deepened and widened into valleys. 
Hence the valleys are of higher antiquity than the mountains that 
flank thorn. The mountains in fact have been hewn out of the original 
bulk of the land in proportion as the valleys have been excavated. 
The denudation would continue so long as the ground stood above 
tho level of the sea ; but there have been prolonged periods of de- 
pression, when the mund, instead of being eroded, lay below the 
sea-level and was buried sometimes under thousands of feet of 
accumulated sediment, which completely filled up and obliterated 
the previous drainage-lines. When the land reappeared a now series 
of valleys would at once begin to be eroded ; and the subsequent 
degradation of these overlying sediments might re veaf portions of the 
older topography, as in the case of the Great Glen, Lauderdale, and 
other ancient valleys. But the new drain^e-lincs have usually little 
or no reference to the old ones. Determined by the inequalities of 
surface of the overlying mantle of sedimentary material, they would 
be wholly independent of the geological structure of the rocks lying 
below that mantle. Slowly sinking deeper and deeper into the land, 
they might eventually reach the older rooks, but they would keep 
in ^ese the lines of valley that they had followed in the overlying 
deposits. In process of time the whole of these deposits might be 
denuded from the area, and there might even remain no trace cd the 
younger formations on which the valleys b^an and which guided their 
excavation . This is probably the explanation of the striking independ- 
ence of geological structure exhibited by the Tweed and the Mth. 

Among the valleys certain prevailing characteristics have been 
recogniz^ in their popular aames. Straths are broad expanses of low 
ground between bounding 'hills and are usually traversea by one main 
stream knd its tributaries— s.g. Strath Tay, Strath Spey. Strath 
Conon. This name, however, has also been applied to wide tracts 
of lowland which embrace portions of several valleys, but arc 
defined by lines of heights on oach side ; the best example is afforded 
by Strathmore— the ‘*^Great Strath " — between the southern margin 
of the Highlands and the line of the Sidlaw Hills. This long and wmo 
depression, though it looks like one great valley, strictly speaking 
indades portions of the valleys of w Tay, I^^ North E^ and 
South Esic, a^ of which cross it. Efaewhere in central Scotland such 
a wide <^ression is known as a Aocse, as in the Howe of Fife between 
the Ochil and Uomomd HiUs. A $Un is a narrower and steeper-eided 
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vaUey a strath, though the names ha^^e not always been applied 
with diwrimination. Most of the Highland vaJleys are true j^ens, 
Gltneoe ^ing the best'known example. The hills nw ropidiy on 
each side, somotiroes in grassy slopes, sometimes in rocky bosses and 
precipitous clifis, while the bottom is occupied by a lake. In the 
sontb of Scotland the lareer streams how in wide open valleys called 
doits, as in Clydesdale, Tweeddale, Teviotdale, Licldesdale, Eskdalc, 
Nithsdale. Tm strips of alluvial land bordering a river are known 
as iMUghs, and where in estuaries they expand into wide plains they 
are termed cartts. The carses of the Forth extend seawards as far as 
Bo 'ness and consist chiehy of raised beaches. The Carse of Gowric 
is the strip of low ground intervening between the Firth of Tay and 
the Sidlaw Hills. Brat ligniiieB the steep bank of a river, and so 
any slope or hilbside. 

River'gorges are characteristic features in many of the valleys. 
In the Old Kcd Sandstone they are particularly prominent where 
that formation has lain in the pathway of the streams 
swecpiim down from the Highlands. In the basin of the 
Moray Firth some fine examples may be seen on the Nairn 
and Findhorn, while on the west side of the Cromarty Firth some of 
the small streams descending from the high grounds of the east of 
the shire of Ross and Cromarty have cut out defiles in the Con- 
glomerates, remarkable for their depth an<l narrowness. Towards the 
south mar^n of the Highlands notable instances of true canyons in the 
Old Red Sandstone are to be seen where the Isla and North Esk enter 
that formation. The well-known gorge in which the Falls of Clyde 
are situated is the best example In the Lowlands. (For the chief 
rivers see the separate articles on them, and also the section on the 
physical features in the article on the different shires of Scotland.) 

The topo(;raphy of the country being the result of prolonged 
denudation, it is reasonable to infer that the oldest surfaces likely to 
- . bo preserved are portions of some of the platforms of 

mninfrtin successively established by the wearing down of 

omdIUU sea-level. Relics of these platforms occur 

' both in the Highlands and among the Southern Uplands. 
Allusion has already been made to the flat- topped moorlands which 
in the eastern Grampians reach heights of 3000 to 4000 ft. above the 
sea. The most familiar example perhaps is the top of Lochnagar, 
where, at the level of 3500 ft., the traveller finds himself on a broad 
nndulatiim moor, more than a mile and a half long, sloping gently 
towards Glen Muick and terminating on the north in a range of 
granite precipices. The top of Ben Maedhui stands upon nearly a 
square mile of moor exceeding 4000 ft. in elevation. These mountains 
lie within granite areas ; but not less striking examples may be found 
amons the schists. The mountains at the head of Glen Clova and 
Glen Itla, for instance, sweep upwards into a broad moor some 3000 
ft. above the sea, the more prominent parts of which have received 

S iecial names — Driesb, Mayar, Tom Buidhc, Tolmount, Cairn nu 
lasha. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that there Is 
more level ground on the tops of these mountains than in areas of 
corresponding size in the valleys below. That these high plateaus 
are planes ot erosion is shown by their independence of geological 
structure, the upturned edges of tlie vertical and contorted schists 
having been abruptly shorn off and the granite having been wasted 
and levelled along its exposed surface. Among the Southern Up- 
lands exist traces of a similar tableland of erosion. The top of Broad 
Law on the confines of Peeblesshire and Selkirksliire, for example, is 
a level moor comprising between 300 and 400 acres above the contour 
line of S500 ft. and lying upon the upturned edges of the greatly 
denuded Silurian grits and shales. An instructive example of the 
similar destruction of a much younger platform is to be found in the 
terraced plateaus of Skye, Eigg, Conna, Muck, Mull and Morven, 
which are portions of what was probably originally a continuous 
plain of basalt. Though dating back only to older Tertiary time, 
this plain has been so deeply trenched by the forces of denudation 
that it has been reduced to mere scattered fragments. Thousands 
of feet of basalt have been worn away from many parts of its surface ; 
deep and wide valleys have been carved out of it ; and so enormously 
has it been wasted, that it has been almost entirely stripped from 
wide tracts which it formerly' covered and where only scattered 
outliers remain to prove that it once existed. 

It is curious that broad flat-topped mountains are chiefly to be 
found in the eastern parts of the country. Traced westwards, these 
forms gradually give place to narrow ridges and crests. No contrast, 
for instance^ can be greater than that between the wide elevatea 
moon of rile eastern Grampians, and the crested ridges of western 
Inverness-shire and Argyllshire — Loch Houm, Glen Nevis, Glencoe — 
or tint between the broad uplands of Peeblesshire and the pre- 
cipitous h^hts of Galloway. Geological structure alone will not 
account for &ese contimsts. Perhaps &e cause is to be sought mainly 
in diflerencei of rainfall. The western mountains, exposed to tin 
fierce lash of the Atlantic rains, sustain the heaviest and most constant 
precipitation. Their sides are teamed with torrents Which tear down 
m solid rock and sweep its detritus into the glens and sea lochs. The 
eastern heights, on theother hand, experience a smaUer rainfall and con- 
•squently a dis^ished rate of erorion. No doubt, too, the preponder- 
ance of rainfall in the west has peraistsd for an enormous p^od. 

EegartUng the existing flat-topped heights among the eastern 
Grampians as remnants of what vras once tto general character of the 
euriaoe, we can trace every step in the gradual obliteration of the 


tableland and in the formation of the most rugged and most indi- 
vidualized forms of isolated mountain. In fact, m journeyii^^ west- 
wards across the tops of the Highland mountains we pass, as it were, 
over successive stages in the history of the origin of Highland scenery. 
The oldest types of form lie on the east side and the newest on the 
west From the larger fragments of the denuded tableland we 
advance to ridges with narrow tops, which pass by degrees into 
sharo rugged crests. The ridges, too, are more and more trenched 
until they become groups of detached hills or mountains. In the 
progress of this erosion full scope has been afforded for the modifica- 
tion of form by variation in geological structure. Each ridge and 
mountain lias l^en cut into its shape by denudation, but its outlines 
have been determined by the nature of the rocks and the manner in 
which they have yielded to decay. Every distinct variety of rock 
has impressed its own character upon the landscape. Hence, amid 
the monotonous BUcces.sion of ridge beyond ridge and valley after 
valley, diversity of detail has resulted from the varying composition 
and grouping of the rocks. 

The process by which tlie ancient tablelands have been trenched 
into valleys and confluent ridges is most instructively displayed 
among the higher mountains, where erosion proceeds at an acceler- 
ated pace. The long screes or talus-slopes at the foot of every crag 
and cliff bear witness to the continual waste. The headwaters of a 
river cut into the slopes of the parent hill. Each valley is conse- 
quently lengthened at the expense of the mountain from which it 
descends. Where a number of small torrents converge in a steep 
mountain recess, they cut out a crescent-shaped hollow or half- 
cauldron, which in the Scottish Highlands is known as a corrie. It 
is doubtful whether the convergent action of the streams has been 
the sole agency in the erosion of these striking cavities, or whether 
snow and glacier-ice have had a share in the work. No feature in 
Highland scenery is more characteristic than the corries, and in none 
can the influence of geological structure be better understood. 
Usually the upper part of a corrie is formed by a crc.sccnt of naked 
rock, from which long trails of debris descend to the bottom of the 
hollow. Every distinct variety of rock has its own type of corrie, 
the peculiarities being marked both in the details of the upper cliffs 
and crags, and in the amount, form and colour of the screes. The 
Scottish corries liave been occupied by glaciers. Hence their 
bottoms are generally ice-worn or strewn over with moraine stuff. 
Sometimes a small tarn fills up the bottom, ponded back by a 
moraine. It is in such localities that we can best observe the last 
relics of the glaciers that once overspread the country. Among these 
high grounds also the gradual narrowing of ridges into sharp, narrow, 
knife-edged crests and the lowering of these into cols or passes can 
be admirably studied. Where two glens begin opposite to each other 
on the same ridge, their corries are gradusdly cut back until only a 
.sliarp crest separates them. This crest, attacked on each front and 
along the summit, is lowered with comparative rapidity, until merely 
a low col or pass may separate the heads of the two glens. The various 
stages in this kind of demolition are best seen where the underlying 
rock is of granite or similarly tough material, which at the same time 
Is apt to be split and splintered by means of its numerous transverse 
joints. The granite mountainsof Arran furnish excellent illustrations. 

Where a rock yields to weather with considerable uniformity in all 
directions it is likely to assume conical forms in the progress of denu- 
dation. Sometimes this uniformity is attained by a general dis- 
integration of the rock into fine debris, which rolls down the slopes in 
long screes. In other cases it is secured by the intersection of joints, 
whereby a rock, in itself hard and durable, is divided into small 
angular blocks, which are separated' by the action of the elements 
and slide down the declivities. In many instances the beginning oi 
the formation of a gone may be detected on ridges which have been 

» trenched by valleys. The smaller isolated portions, attacked 
sides, have broken up under weather. Layer after layer has 
been stripped from their sides, and the flat or rounded top has been 
narrowed until it has now become the apex of a cone. The mountain 
Schiehallion (3547 ft.) is an instance of a cone not yet freed from its 
parent ridge. Occasionally a ridge has been carved into a series of 
cones united at their bases, as in the chain of the Pentland Hills. 
A further stage in denudation brings us to isolated groups of cones 
completely separated from the rest of the rocks among which they 
once lay buried. Such groups may be carved out of a continuou.s 
band of rock extending into the re^ons beyond. The Paps of Jura, 
.for instance, rise out of a long wit of quartzite which stretches 
through the islands of Islay, Jura and Scarba. In many cases, 
however, the croups point to the existence of some boss of rock of 
greater durabiUty than those in the immediate neighbourhood, as in 
the Cuchullins and Red Hills of Skye and the group of granite cones 
of Ben Loyal, Sutherland. The most impressive form of solitary cone 
is that wherein af^ vast denudation a ^ck overlying formation has 
been reduced to a single outlier, such as Morven in Caithness, the 
two Bens Griam in Sutherland, and still more strikingly, the pyrraids 
of red sandstone on the western margin of tiie shires of Su&erland 
and Ross and Cromarty. Tte horizontal stratification of some of 
these masses gives them a curiously architectural aspect, further 
increased by the effect of the numerous vertical joints by which the 
rook is clett into buttresses and recesses along the fronts of the 
precipices and into pinnacles and flnials along the summits. Solitary 
or grouped pyramids of .ied sandstone between 3000 and 4000 ft. 
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above the sea are mere remnants of a continuous sheet of red sand* 
stone that once spread far and wide over the western Highlands. 

Stratihed rocks when they have not been much disturbed fipm 
their original approximate horizontality weather into escarpments. 
Such cliffs may run for many miles across a country^ rising one above 
another into lofty terraced hills. In Scotland the rocks have been 
so dislocated and disturbed as to prevent the formation of continuous 
escarpments, and this form of rock-scenery is consequently almost 
entirely absent, except locally and for the most part on a compara- 
tively small scale. The most extensive Scottish escarpments are 
found among the igneous rocks. Where lava has been piled up in 
successive nearly horizontal sheets, with occasional layers of tuff or 
other softer rock between them, it offers conditions peculiarly favour- 
able for the formation of escarpments, as in the wide basalt plateaus 
of the Inner Hebrides. The Carboniferous lavas of the Campsie and 
Fintry Hills and of the south of Dumfriesshire and Roxburghshire 
likewise rise in lines of bold escarpment. 

The lakes and water-basins m'jy be classified in four groups^ each 
with its own peculiar scenery and distinct mode of onain — 
lakes, (2) rock-tarns, (3) morainc-tams, (4) lakes 

of the plains. 

1. Glen lakes are those which occupy portions of glens. They are 
depressions in the valleys, not due to local heaping up of detritus, 
but true rock-basins, often of great depth. Much discussion has 
arisen as to their mode of origin, but it is probable they were caused 
by the erosive action of ice, since glaciers occupied the glens where 
they occur and wore down the rocks along the sides and bottom ; 
but it is a point of difficulty in this theory whether ice could have 
eroded the deepest of the hollows. In any circumstances the lakes 
must be of recent geological date. Any such basins belonging to the 
time of the folding of the crvstalhne schists would have been filled 
up and effaced long ago. Indeed, so rapid is the infilling by the 
torrents which sweep down detritus from the surrounding heights 
that even the existing lakes are visibly diminishing. Glen lakes are 
almost wholly confined to the western half of the Highlands, where 
they form the largest sheets of fresh water. Hardly any lakes are to 
be seen east of a line drawn from Inverness to Perth. West of that 
Unc, however, they abound in both the longitudinal and the trans- 
verse valleys. The most remarkable line of them is that which fills 
up much of the Great Glen, Loch Ness being the largest. Other im- 
portant longitudinal lakes are Lochs Tay, Awe, Hncht and Shiel. 
The most picturesque glen lakes, however, lie in transverse valleys, 
which being cut across the strike of the rocks present greater variety 
and, usually, abruptness of outline. Lochs Lomond, Katrine and 
Lubnaig in the southern Highlands, and Lochs Maree and More in the 
north, are con.spicuous examples. 

2. kock’tarns are small lakes lying in rock-basins on the sides of 
mountains or the summits of ridges, and on rocky plateaus or plains. 
Unlike glen lakes, they have no neces.sary dependence upon lines of 
valley, but are scattered as it were broadcast, and are by far the 
most abundant of the Scottish lakes. Dispensed over all parts of the 
western Highlands, they are most numerous in the north-west, 
especially in the Outer Hebride.s and in the west of the sliires of Ross 
and Cromarty and Sutherland, where the surface of the Archean 
gneiss is so thickly sprinkled with them that many tracts consist 
nearly as much of water as of land. They almost invariably lie on 
strongly ice-worn platforms of rock, and arc obviously liollows 
produced by the gouging action of the sheets of land-ice by which 
the general glaciation of the country was affected. In the Southern 
Uplands, owing to the greater softness and uniformity of texture of 
the rocks, rock-tarns are comparatively iiifrecpient, except in 
Galloway, where the protrusion of granite and its associated meta- 
morphism have reproduced Highland conditions of rock-structure. 
In the rocky hill-ranges of the Central Plain rock-tarns occasionally 
make their appearance. 

3. Moraine-tarns — small sheets of water ponded back by some 
of the la.st moraines shed by the retreating glaciers — are confined to 
the more mountainous tracts. Among the Southern Uplands the 
best-known and one of the most nicturesque is the wild and lonely 
Loch Skene, lying in a reces.s of Whitecoorab at the head of Moffat 
Water. Others are sprinkled over the higher parts of the valleys in 
(jalloway. None occurs in the Central Plain. In the Highlands they 
may be counted by hundreds, iiestUng in the bottoms of the corries. 
In the north-western counties, where the glaciers continued longest 
to descend to the sea-level, lakes retained by moraine-barriers may 
be found very little above the sea. 

4. The Lakes of the Plains lie in hollows of the glacial detritus 
which is strewn so thickly over the lower grounds. As these hollows 
were caused by original irregular deposition rather than by erosion, 
they have no intimate relation to the present drainage-lines. The 
lakes vary in size from mere pools to sheets of water several square 
miles in area. As a rule they are shallow in proportion to their 
extent and surface. They 'were once more numerous than they are 
now, but some have disappeared through natural causes and others 
have been drained. The largest sheets of fresh water in the Low- 
lands are lakes of the plains as Loch Leven and the Lake of Menteith. 

The eastern and western seaboards oresent a singular contrast 
The eastern is indented by a scries of oroad arms of the sea — the 
firths of Forth and Tay, Moray and Dornoch firths— but is otherwise 
relatively unbroken, l^e land slopes gently to the sea or to the 
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edge of cliffs that have been cut back by the waves. The shores are 
lor the most part low, with few islands in front of them, and culti- 
vation comes down almost to the tide-line. The western camai* 
side, on the contrary, is from end to end intersected with ^ 
long narrow sea lochs or fjords. The land shelves down 
rapidly into the sea and is fronted by chains and groups of islands. 
The explanation of tliis contrast must be sought in geological 
structure. The west side, as we have seen, has been more deeply 
eroded than the eastern. The glens are more niunerous there and on 
the whole deeper and narrower. Many of them are prolonged under 
the sea : in other words, the narrow deep fjords are seaward con- 
tinuations of the glens. The presence of the sea in these fjords is an 
accident. If they could be raised out of the sea they would become 
glens, with lakes filling their deeper portions. That this has been 
their history hardly admits of question. They are submerged land- 
valleys, and as they run down the whole western coast they show 
that this side has subsided to a considerable depth beneath its formet 
level. The Scottish sea lochs must be considered in connemon witli 
those of western Ireland and Norway. The whole of this north- 
western coast-hne of Europe bears witness to recent submergence. 
The bed of the North Sea, which at no distant date in geological 
history was a land surface across which plants and animals migrated 
freely into Great Britain, sank beneath the sea-level, while the 
.Atlantic advanced upon fhe western margin of the continent and 
filled the seaward ends of what had previously been valleys open to 
the .sun. In this view the Outer and Inner Hebrides were formerly 
one with themselves and the mainland, and the western isles therefore 
are truly grouped with the Highland province of Scotland. Nearly 
the whole coast-hne is rocky. On the east indeed, the shores of the 
estuaries are generally low, but the land between the moutlis of these 
inlets is mort or less precijiitous. On the west the coast is mostly 
either a steep rocky declivity or a sea-wall, though strips of lower 
ground are found in the bays. The cliffs vary in character according 
to the nature of the rock. At Cape Wrath, precipices 300 ft. high 
have been cut out of the Archean gneiss. 1 'lie varying texture of 
this rock, its irregular fohatiou and jointing, and its ramifying veins 
of pegmatite give it very unequal powers of resistance. Here it 
projects in irregular bastions and buttresses, there retires into deej) 
recesses and tunnels, but shows everywhere a ruggedness of aspect 
eminently characteristic. In striking contrast to these precipices are 
those of the Cambrian red sandstone a few miles to the east. Vast 
vertical walls of rock shoot up to a height of Ooo ft., cut by their 
perpendicular joints into quadrangular piers and projections, some 
of which stand out alone as cathedral-like i.slets in front of the main 
cUfl. The sombre colouring is relieved by vegetation along the edges 
of the nearly flat beds which project like great cornices and serve as 
nesting-places for sea-fowl. On the west the most notable chffs 
south of those of Cape Wrath and the Cambrian .sandstones of 
Sutherland are to lie found among the basaltic islands, particularly in 
Skye, where a magnificent range of precijiices rising to 1000 ft. 
bounds the western coast-line. However, the highest cliffs are found 
among the Shetland and Orkney Islands. The sea-wall of Foula, in 
Shetland, and the western front of Hoy, in Orkney, rise like walls to 
heights of 1100 or 1200 ft. Caithness is one wide moor, terminating 
almost everywhere seaward in a range of precipices of Old Red 
Sandstone. Along the eastern coast mo.st of the cliffs are formed ol 
rocks belonging to this lomiatiuii. Beginning at Stonehaven, an 
almost unbroken line of precipice varying up to 200 ft. in height runs 
to the mouth of the e.stuary of the lay. On the east the Southern 
liplands plunge abruptly into the sea near St Abb’s Head in a noble 
range of precipices 300 to 500 ft. in height, and on the west terminate 
in a long broken line of sea-wall, which begins at the mouth of Loch 
Ryan, extends to the Mull of Galloway, and reappears again in the 
southern headlands ol Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. Among the 
most picturesque features of Scottish sea-cliffs are the numerous 
stacks or columns of rock which during the demolition and cutting- 
back of the precipices have been isolated and left standing amidst 
tlic waves. These remnants attain their most colossal size and height 
on the cliffs of Old Red Sandstone. Thus r, the Old Man of Hoy in 
Orkney is a huge column of yellow sandstone between 400 and 
500 It. high, forming a conspicuous landmark in the north. The coast 
of Caithness abounds in outstanding pillars and obelisks of flagstone. 

The low shores on the west coast are frequently occupied by sand- 
dunes, as on the western margin of North and South Uist, and in 
many bays from the north of Sutherland to the coast of Ayrshire. 
They are more abundant on the east coast, however, especiall;^on the 
shores of Aberdeen.shire, between the mouths of the two Esks in 
Forfarshire, on both sides of the mouth of the Firth of Tay, and at 
various places on the Firth of Forth. Raised sea-beaches hkewiw 
play a part in the coast scenery. These alluvial terraces form a strip 
of low fertile land between the edge of the sea and the rising ground 
of the interior, and among the western fiords sometunes supply the 
only arable soil in their neighbourhood, their flat green surfa^ 
presenting a strong contrast to the brown and barren moors that rise 
from them. Most of the seaport towns stand upon platforms of 
raised beach. Considerable deposits Of mud, silt and sand are ac- 
cumulating in many of the estuaries. In the Tay, Forth and Clyde, 
where important harbours are situated, great expenM is involved in 
constantly dredging to remove the s^iment continually bro^ht 
down from the land and carried backwards and forwards by the tides. 
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While no islands except mere solitary rocks like May Island, the 
Bom Rock and Inchkeith diversify the eastern seal^rd, the western 
presents a vast number, varying from such extensive tracts as Skye 
to the smallest stack or skerry. Looked at in the broadest way, these 
numerous islands may be regarded as belonging to two groups or 
series, the Outer and the Inner Hebrides. In the Outer Hebrides 
most of the ground is low, rocky and plentifully dotted over with 
lakes ; but it rises into mountainous h^hts in Harris, some of the 
sumndts athiining elevations of 2600 ft. The general trend of this 
long belt of islands is north-north«east. The Inner Hebrides form a 
much less definite group. They may be r^arded as beginning with 
the Shiant Isles in the Minch and stretching to the southern head- 
lands of Islay, and their irregularity has no doubt been chiefly brought 
about by the remarkable diversity of geological structure. Archean 

f neisH, Cambrian sandstone. Silurian quartzite, limestone and schist, 
urassic sandstone and limestone, Cretaceous sandstone, and 
ertiary basalts, gabbrof, and granitic rocks all enter into the com- 
position of the islands. 

Jnfiusnce of Topography . — The influence of the topography of the 
country on ^e Ustory of its inhabitants has been all-important. 
How poweriulW the configuration aflects the climate is shown in tlie 
remarkable difference between the rainfall of the mountainous west 
and of the lowland cast. This difference has necessarily modified 
the character and employment of the people, leading to the culti- 
vation of the soil on the one side and the raising of sheep and cattle 
on the other. The fertile low grounds on the east have offered 
facilities for the invasions of Romans, Norsemen and English, while 
the mountain fastnesses of the interior and the west have served as 
secure retreats for ‘the older Celtic population. While, therefore, 
Teutonic people have spread over the one area, the earher race has to 
this day maintained its ground in the other. Not only external con- 
figuration but geological structure also has profoundly influenced the 
freas of the inhabitants. In the Highlands no mineral wealth has 


«n discovered to stimulate the industry of the natives or to attract 
labour and capital. These tracts remain still, as of old, sparsely 
inhabited and given over to the breeding of stock and tlie pursuit 
of game. In the lowlands, on the other hand, rich stores of coal, 
iron, lime and other minerals have been found. The coal-fields have 
graaually drawn to them an ever-increasing share of the population. 
Villages and towns liavo suddenly developed and rapidly mcreased 
in size. Manufactures and .shipbuilding have grown and commerce 
has advanced with accelerated pace. Other influences have of course 
contributed largely to the development of the country, but among 
them all the chief place must be assigned to that fortunate geologiciu 
structure which, amid the revolutions of the past, has preserved in 
the centre of Scotland those fields of coal and ironstone which are the 
foundations of the national industry. 


Geology. 

Archean Rocks . — The oldest rocks of Scotland and of the British 
Isles are known, from their antiquity, as Archean, and consist chiefly 
of meiss (called Fundamental, as lying at the foundation ot the 
geological structure of the country, and Lcwisian and Hebridean, 
because it is well developed in the island of Harris and the Outer 
Hebrides), which varies from a coarsely crystalline granitoid mass 
to fine schist. I'he coarse varieties are most abundant, intermingled 
with bands of hornblende-rock, hornblende-schist, pegmatite, eucrite, 
mica-schist, soricite-schist and otlier schistose accompaniments. 
In a few places limestone has been observed. No trace of any 
organism hw ever been detected in any of these rocks. Over wide 
areas, particularly on the mainland, the bands of gneiss have a 
general north-west trend and undulate in frequent plications with 
variable inclination to north-east and south-west. The largest tract 
of Archean rock is that which forms almost the whole of the Outer 
Hebrides, from Barm Head to the Butt of Lewis, Other areas more 
or ksss widely separated from each other run down the western parts 
of the shires of Sutherland and Ross and Cromarty, and are probably 
continued at least os far as tlie island of Rum. 

Eastern or Younger Schists.— The central, southern and eastern 
Highlands are oocupicMl by metamorphosed sedimentary and igneous 
itM^s, to whioh has lieon provisionally assigned the name of Dalmdian, 
from the old Celtic kingdom of Dalriada. Their true stratigraphical 
position has not yet been ascertained, and it may appear that more 
than one group rocks is included in the series. Eastward of the 
Archean gneiss in the west of Sutherland the effect of enormous 
undeivround pressure has been to upraise masses of the ancient gneiss 
and Torridoiuan sandstone and thrust them westward over the 
younger rocks. It is not possible to say what was the origin^ 
character of many of the diimpted materials, for they have been 
rearranged and re-ciystaUised mto granuhtic, flaggy gneisses and 
schists (Moine schists). They extend from the north-oast of Suther- 
land as far south as the Sound of Mull. To the east of the dislocation 
of the Great Glen theee puazling rocks may also be met with, though 
in that tract most of the surface comprises sedimentary and igneous 
rocks, the metamorphism of which has varied much. Immense 
sheets erf doleiite, gabbro, or allied basic rocks indicate eruptive 
materials intruded as bIUb or poured out as lavas contemporaneously 
with the sedimentary formations among which they he. On the 
otlier hand, there occur bands of conglomerate, pebbly grit, quartzite, 


graphitic shale and limestone in a certain ordered sequence and over 
a wide area. Traces of annelids have been detected in some of the 
quartzites, and some of the less changed parts of the limestones may 
be search^ for fossils. This great series of metamorphic rocks, the 
geological age of which is still unsettled, has had a powerful eflect on 
the scenery, especially along the Highland line. Wnere a thick group 
of coarM hard grits intercalated in the sedimenta^ rocks crops out 
it rism into a chain of lof^ rugged hills, of which Ben Ledi and Ben 
Vorheh are examples. The slate hills, weathering more readily. 
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assume gentle slopes and rounded ridges, as in the high land from 
Holy Loch to the Kyles of Bute. The quartzites rise in conical hills, 
such as those of J ura and Islay. And to the soil created by the decay 
of the limestones is due a greener verdure than that of the surround- 
ing moors. 

Torridonian Sandstone . — Above the Archean gneiss lies a series of 
red and chocolate-coloured sandstone (Torridon sandstone), which 
form a number of detached areas from Cape Wrath down the sea- 
board of the shires of Sutherland and Ross and Cromarty, across 
Skye, and as far as the island of Rum. They rise into prominent 
pyramidal mountains, which, as the stratification is usually almost 
horizontal, present in their terraced sides a singular contrast to the 
neighbouring heights, composed of highly plicated crystalline schists. 
In the Torridon distritt they can be seen towering bed above bed to 
a height of about 4000 ft., but they must be at least 10,000 ft. thick. 
They are not met vdth anywhere ewe in Scotland. Traces of annelids 
and probably other organisms have been found in the bands of shale 
occurring in the south-west of the shire of Ross and Cromarty, in the 
isle of Raasay, and at Cailleach Head, and are the oldest relics of 
animal life yet found in Great Britain. 

In the north-western Highlands masses of white 
quartzite, resting unconformably in Torrioonian sandstone, run from 
Loch Hriboll to ^3re, forming in places great conical hills and some 
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times capping isolated mountains oi red Torridon sandstone. They 
constitute the lowest ^oup of the most interesting series of strata in 
the Highlands, and yield a large number of fossils. In descendmg 
order &ey embrace the following subdivisions, whose thickness in 
the district of Durness is estimated at about 2000 ft. : (€) limestones, 
dolomites and cherts, with numerous organic remains ; (d) grit and 
quartzite, with Saltcurella and CHeneltus (Serpulite Grit) ; (c) calcare- 
ous shales and dolomites, with many anneUd casts and sometimes 
Olenellus (Fucoid Beds) ; (M Upper Quartzite, often crowded with 
annelid pipes (Pipe Rock Quartzite) ; (a) Lower Quartzite — their 
original upper limit can nowhere be seen, for they have been over- 
ridden by the Eastern Schists in those gigantic underground dis- 
turbances already referred to, by which these rocks, the Archean 
gneiss and Torridonian sandstone, were crumpled, inverted, dis- 
located and thrust over each other. The quartzites themselves have 
also been subjected to extraordinary horizontal displacement, 
amounting in places to not less than 10 m. The rocks overlying them 
to the east of the line of disturbance in the shires of Sutherland and 
Ross and Cromarty are fine flag^ schists. The Cambrian system — 
including the Upper (Dumess-Eriboll Limestone) and the Lower 
(Serpulite grit, imeoid Beds, Quartzite) — forms a narrow band 
which can be traced for 100 m. from the north coast of Sutherland to 
Skye. Rocks of Cambrian age have not been identified elsewhere in 
Scotland, though it may ultimately be shown that the quartzites and 
hmestones of the Central Highlands are equivalents of those of the 
north-west coast. 

Ordoviaan and Silurian.— In the Southern Uplands a great de- 
velopment of Ordovician and Silurian rocks is found. In that belt 
they consist mostly of greywacke, grit, shale and other sedimentary 
rocks, but in the south-west of Ayrshire they include some tliick 
lenticular bands of limestone. They have been thrown into many 
folds, the long axes of which run in a general north-easterly direction. 
It is this structure which has determined the trend of the southern 
Uplands. The plications of the Highlands and the chief dislocations 
of the country have followed the same general direction, and hence 
the parallehsm and north-easterly trend of the main topographical 
features. Abundant fossils (graphohtes principally) in certain paxts 
of these rocks have shown that representatives of both the Ordovician 
and Upper divisions are present. By far the larger part of the Up- 
lands belongs to the former. The Upper Silurian shales and sand- 
stones appear only along the northern and southern margins. The 
coast on both sides of the country shows good sections of the rocks, 
the ^rwickshire cUfis being particularly fine. Those of Ayrshire and 
Galloway are lower and more accessible, and permit of s^dy of the 
plication of the strata. Among the best localities for fossils are 
Mofifat Water, in Dumfriesaliire, for graptolites, and the Pentlands, in 
Midlothian. Balmae, on the southern shore of Itirkcudbrightehire, 
the coast south of (iirvan and the limestone quarries of the Stinchar 
and Girvan valleys, in Ayrshire, for shells, trilobites, corals, &c. 

Old Red Sandstone. — Scotland is the typical European region for 
the deposits classed as Old Red Sand.stone. These rocks are grouped 
in two divisions. Lower and Upper, both of which appear to have 
been deposited in lakes. The Lower, with its abundant intercalated 
lavas and tuffs, extends continuously as a broad belt along the 
northern margin of the Central Plain, reappears in detached tracts 
along the southern border, is found again on the south side of the 
Uplands in Berwickshire and the Cheviot Hills, occupies a tract of 
Lome (Oban and the vicinity) in Argyllshire, and on the north side of 
the Highlands underlies most of the low ground on both sides of 
the Moray Firth, stretches across Caithness and through nearly the 
whole of the Orkney Islands, and is prolonged into Shetland. Tlic 
Upper Old Red Sandstone covers a more restricted space in most 
of the areas just mentioned, its chief development being on the 
flanks of the north-eastern part of the Southern Uplands, where it 
spreads out over the Lammermuir Hills and the valleys of Berwick- 
shire and Roxburghshire. The Lower Old Red Sandstone is rich in 
remains of plants and fishes, notably in the flagstones of Caithness, 
Orkney ana Forfarshire. The volcanic rocks of this division form 
ranges of hills in the Lowlands, such as the Pentlands, Ochils and 
Sidlaws. They have in some places a thickneas of 7000 ft. Tlic lavas 
are usually po^hyrites, which occur in sheets, with intercalated 
bands of volcanic tufi that are sometimes strongly felsitic. One of the 
vents by which such materials were ejected occurs in the Braid Hills 
on the south side of Edinburgh. Fossils are less common in the Upper 
Old Rod Sandstone, though they are found— particnlm'ly fishes — in 
large numbers in certain spots, as at Dura Den, near Cupar-Fife. 
Traces of contemporaneous volcanic action exist in the Orcadian 
island of Hoy. 

Carboniferous.— The areas occupied by Carboniferous rocks are 
almost entirely restricted to the Central Plain or Lowlands, but they 
are also found skirting the Southern Uplands from the mouth of the 
Tweed to that of the Nith. In the basms of the Forth and Clyde the 
following subdivisions are well marked : (5) Upper Red Sandstone 
scries (red and grey sandstones, fireclajrs, shales, marls) ; (4) Coal 
Measures (white and grey sandstones, dark shales, fireclays, coal 
seams, ironstones) ; (3) Millstone Grit (massive sandstones and grits, 
with fireclays, th^ limestones and coal) ; (2) Carboniferous Lime- 
stone series— (c) sandstones and shales, with three or more seams of 
limestone ; (6) sandstones, shales, coals and ironstones, bnt with no 
limestone bands ; (a) sandstones, shales, fireclays, coals and iron- 


stones, with thin limestones towards the top and the Hurlct (Renfrew- 
shire) limestone at the bottom ; (1) Calcifcrous Sandstone series — 
(6) Upper or Cement Stone group, consisting of white and grey 
sandstones (of which the city of Edmburgh was built), black shales, 
thin limestones (Burdiehouse, near Edinburgh), and occasional coal 
seams ; (a) Lower Red Sandstone mt>up, with reddish and greenish 
marls and shales, passing down with the Upper Old Red Sandstone. 
The coal-fields contain two main groups 01 scams, tbe lower in the 
middle section of the Carboniferous Limestone, and the upper in the 
Coal Measures. The thin seams of the Calciferous Sandstone are not 
workable, but the bituminous shales in the Firth of Forth basin are 
largely worked for the manufacture of mineral oil. The plant- life 
of the CarL^niferous was exceedingly luxuriant and varied, and the 
system IS rich also in fossils of hshes, crustaceans, moUusca, insects 
and other forms of animal life. There was great volcanic activity 
during the dejiosition of the Calciferous Sandstone, Carboniferoub 
Limestone and Millstone Grit senes. The two leading types of 
volcanic areas are the plateaus, in which sheets of porphyrites. basalts 
and even trachytes were emitted, sometimes with wW discharge of 
volcanic ashes, and the puys, or isolated vents, or scattered groups of 
vents, which discharged comparatively a small amount of lava and 
ashes. The Campsie, Kilpatrick and Dumbarton hills, the high 
ground from Greenock to Ardrossan, and the Carleton Hills in East 
Lothian arc examples of the plateaus, while Arthur's Scat in 
Edinburgh and the Bmn of Burntisland illustrate the puys. Most 
of the hills and crags in the Carboniferous area are volcanic, and many 
of them - such as the castle rucks of Edinburgh and Stirling, Bmny 
Craig in Linhthgowshire, North Berwick Law and the Bass Rock- 
mark the sites of actual events of eruption. 

Permian.— Rocks assignable to the Permian system occupy only 
a few small areas in Scotland. They fill up the valley of the Mth for 
a few miles north of Dumfries, and, reappieahng again in the same 
valley a little farther north, run up the narrow valley of the Carron to 
the Lowther Hills. Other detached tracts cover a considerable space 
in Annandalc, one of them ascending the deep defile, known as the 
Devil's Beef Tub, at the head of that valley. Another isolated patch 
occurs among the Lead Hills ; and lastly, a considerable space m the 
heart of the Ayrshire coal-field is occupied by Permian rocks. 
Throughout these separate basins the prevailing rock is a red sand- 
stone, varied in the narrow valleys with intercalated masses of 
breccia. There can be no doubt that the valleys in which these 
patches of red rocks lie already existed in Permian time. They seem 
then to have been occupied by small lakes or inlets, not unlike 
fjords. Numerous amphibian tracks have been found in the red 
sandstone of Annandalc and also near Dumfries, but no other traces 
of the life of the time. One of the most interesting features of the 
Scottish development of the Permian system is the occurrence of 
intercalated bands of contemporaneously erupted volcanic rocks in 
the Carron, Nithsdale and Ayrshire. The actual vents which were 
the sites of the small volcanoes still remain distinct, and the erupted 
lavas form high ground in the middle of Ayrshire. 

Trsassic. — Triassic system is only feebly represented. The 
largest tract occurs in the south of Dumfriesshire between Annan and 
the head of the Solway Firth. To this division are assigned the 
yellow sandstones of Elgin, which have yielded crocodilian and other 
reptilian remains, the discovery of which led to the rocks being 
separated from the Upper Old Red Sandstone, to which they had 
previously been thought to belong. There occur also below the Lias 
on some parts of the west coast unfossiliferous red sandstones, con- 
glomerates and breccias, presenting lithological resemblance to the 
^aetic group of England. Such strata are well seen in the isle of 
Raasay and near Heast in Skye. Red sandstones and conglomerates, 
probably of the same age, attidn a thickness of several hundred feet 
at Gruinard Bay on tbe west coast of the county of Ross and 
Cromarty. On the east side of Scotland, where so many fragments 
of the Secondary rocks occur as boulders in the glacial deposits, a 
large mass of strata was formerly exposed at Linksfieid to the north 
of Elgin, containing fossils which appear to show it to belong to the 
Rhaetic beds at the top of the Trias. But it was not in place, and was 
probably a mass transported by ice. Rliaetic strata no doubt exist 
in situ at no great distance under the North Sea. 

Jurassic. — The Jurassic system — comprising, in descending order, 
the subdivisions of Upper Oolites (Portlandian Kimmeridgc Clay), 
Middle Oolites (coal limestones ; Oxford elay). Lower Oolites (Great 
Oolite series ; Inferior Oolite series), Lias (Upper, Middle, Lower) — 
is well rroresented on both sides of the Highlands. Along the east 
coast of Sutherland good sections are exposed showing the succession 
of strata. Amongthese the Lower and Middle Lias can be identified 
by their fossils, llie Lower Oolite is distinguished by the occurrence 
in it of some coal-seams, one of which, 3^ ft. in thickness, has been 
worked at Brora. 'The Middle Oolite consists mostly of sandstones 
with bands of shale and limestones, and includes fossils which indicate 
tile English horixons from the Keuaways Rock up to the Coral Rag. 
The lower part of the Kimmeridge Clay is probably represented by 
sandstones and conglomerates, forming the highest beds of tiie series 
in Sutherland. On the west aide of the Highlands Jurassic rocks are 
found in many detached areas from the Smant IsIm to the south^ 
shores of Mull. Over much of this region they owe their preservation 
largely to the mass of lavas poured over them hi Tertiary time. 
They have been uncovered, indeed, only at a ccwnparatively recent 
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Kculo^icftl dftit. They compniM! conttecutive nenta oi deposits irom 
the bottom ol the l ia* up to the Oxford Clay. The Lower, Mid^ 
and Upper Llau consost chiefly of Hhaler< and shelly limestones, with 
aome sandstones, well seen along tlu* shores of Broadford Bay m 
Skye and in some of theadiacentislands. 1 he Lower Oohtes are made 
up of sandstones and shales wxtli some limestones, and are overlaid 
Uy several hundred feet of an ostuarine series of deposits consistuig 
chiefly of thick white sandstones, below and above which lie shale.s 
and .shelly limestones, riiese rocks form a prominent feature under* 
neatJi the basalt terraces oi the east side of Skye, Raasay and Eigg. 
They form the highest members of tlus Jurassic .Herica, representing 
}jrobably some part ol the Oxford Clay. The next SJewndary rocks 
(Cretaceous) succeed tiiem unconformably. 

Cretaceous. --Bock.4 belonging to the Cretaceous system at one 
time covered con.siderable areas on both sides of the Highland.^, but 
they luive Insn entirely stripped oil the eastern side, while on the 
western tliey have been reduced to a few fragmentary patches, 
whicJi have .survived because of the overlying sheets of basalt that 
Jiave protected them. Some green i.sJi sandstones containing recog- 
nizable and characteristic fossils are the etjuivalents of the Upper 
Oreensand of the sontli of England. These rocks arc found on the 
.south and west coasts of Mull and on the west coast of Argyllshire. 
Tliey are covered by white sandHtone.s and the.se by white chialk and 
marly beds, which represent the Upper Chalk of England. Their 
existence under the basalt outlier of Ben ladain m Morven, at a 
height of 1600 ft. alH)ve the sea, shows notably how extensively they 
have been denuded, but also over how large a portion of the Western 
Highland seaboard they may have s])read. They are a prolongation 
of the Cretaceous depusits of Antrim (Ireland). Enormous numbers 
of flints and also less abundant fragments of chalk are found in 
glacial depo.sits bordering the Moray Firth. These transported relics 
show that tlio Clialk must once have been in place at no great distance, 
it indeed it did not actually occupy part of Aberdeenshire and the 
neighbouring counties. 

Older Tertiary . — Above the highest Secondary rocks on the west 
coast come terraced plateaus of basalt, which spread out over wide 
areas in Skye, Eigg, Mull and Morven, and form most of the smaller 
islets of tlie chain of the Inner Hebrides. These plateaus are com- 
posed of nearly honxontal sheets ol basalt — columnar, amor^ihous or 
amygdaloidal — which, in Ben More, ni Mull, attain a tliickness of 
more than 3000 ft. They are prolonged southwards into Antrim, 
where simiiar basalts overlying Secondary strata cover a large 
territory. Occasional Ms oi tuff arc intercalated among these 
lavas, and likewise seams of fine clay or shale which have preserved 
the remains of numerous land-plants, The presence of these fossils 
indicates that the eruptions were subaiinai, and a comparison of them 
with those elsewhere found among Older Tertiary strata shows that 
they probably lielong to the Oligocent* stage of the Tertiary .series of 
formations, and therefore that the basalt eruptions took place in 
early Tertiary time. The volcanic episode to which the.se plateaus 
owe their origin was one of the most iraportani in the geological 
lijstory of Great Britain. It appears to have resembled in its main 
features those remarkable ou^urings of basalt which have deluged 
so many thousand square miles of the western area ol the United 
States. The eruptions were connected with innumerable Essures up 
wliich the basalt rose and from numerous points on which it flowed 
out at the surface. These fissures with the basalt that solidifled in 
them now form the vast assemblage of dykes which croas Scotland, 
the north oi England and the nor^ of Ireland. That the volcanic 
period was a prolonged one is shown by the great denudation of the 
plateaus before the lunt eruptions took place. In the Isle of Eigg, for 
example, the basalts had already been deeply eroded by river-action 
and into the river-course a current of glassy lava (pitch-stone) 
flowed. Denudation has continued active ever .since, and now, 
owing to greater hardness and consequent power of resistance, the 
glas^ lava stands up as the prominent and picturesque ridge of 
the »cuir, while the tosalts which formerly rose high alxive it have 
been worn down into terraced declivities that slope away from it to 
the sea. A remarkable feature in the volcanic phenomena was the 
disruption of the basaltic plateaus by large bosses of gabbro and of 
various granitoid rocks. These Intrusive masses now tower into 
conspicuona groups of hills — the Cuillins in Skye, the mountains of 
Rum and Mull, and the rugged heights of Ardnamurchan. 

Under the Post- Tertiary division come the records 
of tho Ice Age, when Scotland was buried under sheets of ice wUch 
ground down, striated and polished the harder rocks over the whole 
country, and left behind them the widespread accumulation of clay, 
gravel and sand known as Glaual Deposits. The Till or Boulder 
Clay, the most universal kind of Drift — which covers much of the 
Lowianda to a depth sometimes oi 100 ft., and along the flanks of hills 
reaches a height oi aooo ft or more— was pushed along by ice 
radiating leora difierent centres, evidence of which is to be seen in 
the directioa of the striae on the rocky surface of the county as well 
as in the dispersion of boulders and atones from recognisable districts. 
Thus remains of Highland schists have been borne across the Central 
Plain and d^osited on Bie northern margin of the Southern Uplands. 
Above the Boulder Clay are found sands and gravels, along with 
perched boulders which, by their sonree and poairion, in^cate the 
direction and thickness of the ice that carriea them. Moraines of 
the last of the glaciers are numerous throughout the Highlands. 


Recent , — The youngest formations are the raised beaches — con- 
sisting sometimes of ledges cut in the rock, as on Lismore and other 
parts of Loch Lmnhe, and somerimes of heaped up beds of sand and 
gravel — river terraces, lake deposits, peat-mosses, tracts of blown 
sand — notably seen m the dunes of Culbin, Rattray Head, Aberdeen, 
Montrose and Tents Mmr on the east coast, and at Stevenston, Troon, 
Ayr, Glenluce and along North and South List on the west. These are 
related to the present conflguration oi the land and contain remains 
of plants and animals still living on its surface. (A. Ge. ; J. A. M.) 

Cltmate. 

lu considering the climate of Scotland the first place must be 
assi^ed to the temperature of various districts during the months 
of the year, since this, and not the mean temperature of the whole 
year, (pves the chief characteristics of chmate. Thus, while the 
annual tem[>eratures of the west and east coasts are nearly equal, 
the summer and winter temperatures are very different. At Portree 
(on the east coa.st of Skye) the mean temperatures of January and 
July are 39® and 56*8® F., whereas at Perth they are 37*5® and 59*0®. 
The prominent feature of the isotherms of the winter months is their 
north and .south direction, thus pointing not to the sun but to the 
warm waters ol the Atlantic as the more powerful influence in 
determining the chmate at this season through the agency of the 
prevailing westerly winds. In exceptionally cold seasons the ocean 
protects all places in its more immediate neighbourhood against the 
severe frosts which occur in inland .situations. While this influence 
of the ocean is felt at all seasons, it is most strikingly seen in winter 
and is more decided in proportion as the locality is surrounded by the 
warm waters of the Atlantic. The influence of the North Sea is 
.similarly apparent, but in a less degree. Along the whole of the 
extern coast, from the Pentland Firth .southwards, temperature is 
higher than what ls found a little inland. In summer, everywhere, 
latitude for latitude, temperature is lower in the west than in the 
east and inland situations, but m winter the inland climates are the 
colder. The course of tlie isothermal lines in summer is very in- 
structive. Thus the line of 59® passes from the Solway directly 
northwards to the north of Perthshire and thence curves round east- 
ward to near Stonehaven. From leviotdale to the Grampians 
temj^rature falls only one degree ; but for the same distance farther 
northwards it falls thr^ degrees. The isothermal of 56® marks off 
districts where the finer cereals can be successfully raised. This 
distribution of the temperature shows that the influence of the 
Atlantic in moderating the heat of summer is very great and is felt 
a long way into die interior of the country. On the other hand, the 
high lands of western districts by robbing the westerly winds of their 
moisture^ and tlius clearing the skies of eastern distncts, exercise an 
equally striking effect in the opposite direction — in raising the 
temperature. 

There is nearly twice as much wind from the soutli-west as from 
the north-east, but tlie proportions vary greatly in different months. 
The south-west prevails from July to October, and again from 
December to February ; accordingly in these months the rainfall is 
heaviest. These are the summer and winter portions of the year, 
and an important result of the prevalence of these winds, with their 
accompanying rains, which are coincident with the annual extremes 
of temperature, is to imprint a more strictly insular character on the 
climate, by moderating tlie heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
The north-east winds acquire their greatest frequency from March to 
June and in November, which are accordingly the driest portions of 
the year. 

The mountainous regions are mostly massed in the west and lie 
generally north and south, or approximately facing the rain-bringing 
winds from the Atlantic. Thus the climates of the west are essenti- 
ally wet. On the other hand, the climates of the east are dry, because 
the surface is lower and more level ; and the breezes borne thither 
from the west, being robbed of mo.st of their superabundant moisture 
in crassing the western hills, are drier and precipitate a greatly 
diminished rainfall. It thus happens that the driest cUmates in the 
east are those which have to south-westwards the broadest extent 
of mountainous ground, and that the wettest eastern climates are 
those which are least protectwl by high lands on the west. The 
breakdown of the watershed between the Firths of Clyde and Forth 
eicposes southern Perthshire, the counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross, and nearly the whole of Fife to the clouds and rains of the 
west, and their climates are consequently wetter than those of any 
others of the ea.stem slopes of the country. The driest climates 
of the east are in Tweeddale about Kelso and Jedburgh, the low 
grounds of East Xx>thian, and those on the Moray Firth from Elgin 
round to Dornoch. In these districts the annual rainfall averages 
26 in., whereas over extensive breadths in the west it exceeds 100 in., 
in Glencroe being nearly 130 in.., and on the top of Ben Nevis it may 
reach 150 in. 

TI. Economic Conditions, &c. 

Population,— Ki the end of the 15th century it is conjectured 
that the population of Scotland did not exceed 500,000 — 
Edinburgh having about 30,000 inhabitants, Perth about 9000, 
and Ab^cen, Dundee and St Andrews about 4000 each. By 
the Union wi^ England (1707) the population is supposed to 
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have growl to i,ooo,ooo. In 1755, accord^ to the retums 
furnish^ bv the clergy’ to the Rev. Dr Ale^der Webster 
fi7*vi784); minister of the Iron Kirk, Edmburgh— who had 
been coranissioned by Lord President Dundas to prepare a 
census for government,— it was 1,265,380. At the first govern- 
ment census (1801) it had reached i, 6 o 8 , 4 ao- The increase at 
succeeding decades has been continuous though fluctuating 
in amount, and in 1901 the popuktion amounted to 4.472.103 
(females, 2,298,348). In 1902 the Registrar-&neral for Scotland 
calculated that if the rate of increase (1 1 -oq %) mimifest during 
1891-1901 were uniformly raamtoined, the population would 
double itself in the course of about 66 years. 

Table 1. 
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Civil Counties. 1 

i 

Area in 
Acres. 

Popul 

1891. 

Eition. 

1901. 

Pop. per 1 

sq. m. 1 

1901. t 

Northern. 

I. Shetland . • ' 

z. Orkney 

3. Caithness . 

4. Sutherland 

1 . North-Western, 

5. Ross and i 

Cromarty . 

0. Inverness . . ' 

352.889 
240,476 , 
438,878 
i, 2 <j 7,849 ' 

28,711 

3«,453 

37,177 

2 1 ,896 

28,166 I 

’.^,699 

33,870 ! 

21,440 1 

t . 1 
5 ‘ 

76 i h 
49 

11 , 

-.330,092 i 

1 1^,237 

112,175 i 

31 

1,976,707 

^,695.937 

7 «. 7-.7 
90,1 2 1 1 

76,450 

90,10.4 1 

\\ ! 

4 . 67 C 744 

168,848 

a 66,554 1 

57 *'1 

94 

98 1 

154 1 

107 1 1 

fl. NoYth-Eastern 1 

7. Nairn . . . ! 

8. Elgin (or ' 

Moray) . . ' 

9. Banff . . . ' 

10. Aberdeen . 

u. Kincariline . , 

103,429 

.305,^19 

403,364 

,261,887 

243.974 

0,155 

43,471 

61,684 

284,036 

35,492 

9,291 

44,800 

61,488 

304,439 

40,923 

2.317.773 

433,838 

460,941 

127 1 i 

.j 

325 1 

49 

434 1 

85 1 
587 i 

V. East Midland. 

12. Forfar . 

13. Perth . . . ; 

14. Fife . . . 

15. Kinross 

10. Clackmannan . 

V. West Midland. 

17. Stirling 

18. Dumbarton 

19. Argyll . . . 

20. Bute 

559,171 

1.595.774 

322,844 

52.410 

34.927 

277,735 

122,185 

190,365 

6,673 

33,140 

284,082 

123,283 

218,840 

6,981 

32,029 

2,565,126 

288,842 

157,433 

1,990,471 

139,65^5 

630,098 

118,021 

98,014 

74,085 

18,404 

665.215! 

1 i 

; 142,291 
113,865 
• 73.642 

; 18,787 

166 ! 

i i 

1 315 

463 

! 24 

1 i 


2,576,404 

308,524 i 348,585 

L-®! J 

VT. South-Western. 


1 



21. Renfrew . 

^53..k32, 230,812 

268,980 

1123 1 

22. .\yr 

72^.523 

1 226,386 

254,468 

225 1 

23. Lanark 

562,821 

1 1,105,899 

1,339,327 

1523 1 


1,440,676 

1,563.097 

1,862,775 

827 i 

VII. South-Eastern. 


' 


! 

24. Linlithgow 

76,861 

52,808 

65,708 

547 1 

25. Edinburgh 

234,339 

434,276 

488,796 

1335 

26. Haddington . 

171,011 

37,377 

38,665 

145 1 

27. Berwick . 

292,577 

32,290 

30,824 

1 67 1 

28. Peebles 

222,599 

14,%50 

15,066 

; 43 : 

21). Selkirk 

170,762 

27,712 

1 23,356 1 1 ; 


1,168,149 

599,213 

1 662,415 

1 363 1 j 

VIII. Southern. 


, 

; 

i 1 

30. Roxburgh . 

426,060 

53.500 

48,804 

‘ H i 

31. Dumfries . 

686,302 

74,245 

72,571 

68 1 

32. Kirkcudbright 

575,565 

39,985 

39,383 

44 j 

1 33. Wigtown . 

, 3ii,6og 

36,062 

32,685 

•67 j 

1 Grand Total 

1 , 999 , 53 ^ 

203,792 

j 193,443 

62 i 

j Scotland 

' 19,069,500 ' 4,025,64' 

r 4.472,103 

150 i 


In 1901 there were 150 petsons to each squaxc mile, and 4-3 acres 
(excluding inland waters, tidal rivers antT foreshore) to each person. 
The diatrihution of p<^ulation is illustrated im the preceding table, 
which gives the names and areas of the countiesind o^er particulars. 

In tlie northern, north-western and soutliem divisions tlie popula- 
tion declmed during the decade, the fifteen counties thus affected 
being, in the order ol decrease, beginning with the sliire in wliich it 
was smallest, Inverness, Banff, Argyll, Kirkcudbright, Shetland, 
Sutherland, Dumfries, Ross and Cromarty, Clackmannan, Berwick, 
Orkney, Roxburgh, Caithness, Wigtown and Selkirk, it will thus 
be seen that the far north and far south alike decreased m population, 
the decline bemg largely due to physical conditions, though it need 
not be supposed that the limit of population was reached ;n eithei 
area. The most sparsely inhabited county was Sutherland, the most 
densely Lanark. Vhe couutie.*' in which there was the largest uicrease 
in tlie decennial penod— with Linlithgow first, followed by Lanark, 
g, Renfrew, Dumbarton and tlurleen others— principally 


In 


Alter 1841, however, the ]>nyiulation in 


tor deer was one 01 uie niosv sLruugiy-jeii. giicvcwawci mv. 

: part of the people— in the islands, and in st>me of the southern 
ties, diminished. The next table affords a comparison ol the 


Table II. 


Population tn Towns, Villages and Rural Districts, 
Mainland and Islands, tSgi and tgoj. 


Groups. 



Towns * 
Villages * . 
Rural districts 

I Total 

j Mainland . 
i Islands 


Population. 

Percentage of Pop. in j 
each to total J^oj) 

1891. 

1901 

iiM ) i . 1 

1901. 

2,631,298 

465,83<> 

928,513 

' 1 

3,120,241 

466,053 

885,809 

63-37 1 

11-57 
23-0(1 1 

69-77 

10 42 
19-81 

4,025,647 

4.472.103 

lOi)‘0O 

loo-oo 

3, W, 5, 748 ! 

159.899 

4,316,551 

155,5.52 

9(,.03 

3-97 

96-52 

3-4« 

4,025,647 

1 4.472,103 

■ loo-oo 

j 100-00 


Total 


upwards. 

Table III. gives the population of towns with more than 30,0 
inhabitants. 

Table n\.~-Population tn chief Towm in /.'.W;, lA'gi and igot. 

[ Town. 

I Glasgow 

j Edinburgh 

j Dundee 
■ Aberdeen 
Paisley . 

Leith 
Ciovan 
, Greenock 
I Partick . 

I Coatbridge 
I Kilmarnock 
; Kirkcaldy 
Perth . 

I Hamilton 
' Mothciw'ell 



1881. 

iHqi, ' 

1901. 1 

551,415 

5(>5.839 (of enlarged 
area, 658,198) 

7(k), 468 j 

228,357 

201,225 (of enlarged 
area) 

316,523 

140,239 

153,3.30 

160,878 1 

105,189 

121 ,(>23 

153,503 ; 

55,638 

166,425 

79,354 ! 

.59,485 

67,700 

76,668 j 

50,492 

63,625 

76,350 

66,704 

63,423 

67,672 1 

27,410 

36,538 

54,281 ‘ 

24,812 

.30,034 

36,991 

23,901 

i 28,447 

34,165 1 

23,(»32 

27,151 

34.063 1 

28,980 

29,899 

32,8Sf) . 

18,517 

24.859 

32,775 1 

1 12.904 

1 18,7.26 1 

30,418 1 


The burghs in which the largest proyKirtion of Scotlish-bom 
persons lived in 1901 were Kirkcaldy (with 95 997 in every 100 of its 
inhabitants), Aberdeen (with 94-997). (with 94-442) and 

Kilmarnock (with 94-o46)- The largest proportion of Knglish-l»rn 
were found m Edinburgh (with 5 438 %) and Leith (with 4-481). 


aUty was 
British-Colonial birth 


were mo.st numerous in Edinburgh (with 


o-o^t %)» and foreigners in Glasgow (with 0-890), Leith (with 0-741) 
ancTHamUton (with 0-720). In addition to the 17.654 rcttdent for- 
eigners there were 4973 foreigners casually m Scotland at the taking 
of the census in 1901 (1839 men and women on board foreign and 
British vessels), raising the total of foreigners actually enumerated 
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to 


wore of KusBian j 


•.VF 22,027 (malcB 14,448), of whom 10,37^ 
nationality, 4051 of Italian; and 3232 of German. 

Table IV. nhowh iiationaiitie:» of the people in 1891 and 1901. 

Tablk W .—Itlustratxni* Nationalities in i8gt and jgoi. 

Scotland, 1901. 


\Vhcre Bom. 


; Scotland . I . 
j Ireland 

; England . . . 

I WalcB . . . 

j Isle of Man and . 
I t h e C li 11 n n e 1 
Islands j 

BriU.sli Colonies . 
Hritihii born I 
, abroad, byl 
I naturalization | 
I and at sea I 
Forcignerh 


Scotland, 1891. 

I Number. 


I 


Total 


' i,f>ob,7oo I 
184,807 
io8,73<i j 

2,309 I 

927 

I.^.b07 

8,051 

«, 5 *o 

4,025,047 


f^Tceiitagc 
of Pop. 

91*03 

4.84 

2*70 

O'OO 

U'02 

o\i(J 


0-20 


Number. ' I 

of l^op. 


4.o»5,7.*i5 j 
205,064 I 

131,350! 
2,673 I 

3 .058 i 

1.5,907 I 


91*361 
4* *5^45 
2*937 
o*of>o 

0*024 

0-355 


Table VI. — Births^ Deaths, Marriages and Jllegitimate Births, 
iSti-jgoo. 

1891-1900 
(inclusive). 


Births . 
Deaths . 
Marriages 

illegitimate 
birtlLs . 


1 1861-1870 

1 1871-1880 , 1881-1890 , 

i (inclusive). 

1 (inclusive), j (mcluMve). 

1 1,120,791 

1.232,311 1,251,9.^0 

; 706,195 

763,948 1 743,582 

1 224,222 

253.550 259,388 

1 110,061 

108,260 j 102,128 


1,280,044 

781,860 

298,664 


90,981 


12,642' 0*283 


I 


100 


17.654| 
4,472,103 , 


0*395 


I The counties in which the highest percentages of illegitimate births 
j were found were Wigtown, Dumfries, Kirkcudbnghl and Peebles in 
I the south : Elgin, Banff and Aberdeen in the north*east, and Caith- 
j ness in the north ; the shires showing the lowest percentages were 
, Clackmannan, Dumbarton and Shetland. 

Table VI 1. Birth, Death and Alarriage Ratio, j 86 i - rgoo, and 
Percentages of J llegittmacv to total Births. 

1871-1880 I 1881 1890 I 1891-1900 
(inclusive), (inclusive). ^ (inclusive). 


Halt*. 


.J 


Table V. gives the number of persons, exclusive of children under 
thrw years of age, who sjxjke Gaehc only, and GaeUc anti English 
with their percentages to the population in 1901. I'he counties in 
which the highest percentages obtained of persons speaking Gaelic 
re Koas and Cromarty with 15*92 % (12,171 persons) and 


I Ifirtli 
! Deatli 
I Marriage 


1861-1870 
I (inclusive). 


3*4S 

0*19 

0*69 


' Percentages j j 


3*47 

215 

0*71 


ii 


of illegiti 
mate births 
to total 
births 


only were 

Inverneas with 13*01 % (11,722 tx!rsons). 'But in no fewer' than 
eighteen counties the proportion of Gaelic-speaking jHirsons was under 

1 .!)• 

I Ani 1C V. Showing Number of Persons aged three wars anil upwards speaking 
Gaelic onlv and Gaelic and English in jgoi. 

Area. I 


9*8 i 


8*79 


3*22 

1*91 

0 * 6 (> 


h*i5 


3*01 

1*84 

0*70 


7*11 


Scotland . . 

Northern portion 
Southern portion 

Nortliern division 
Nortli- western „ 
North-eastern ,, 
l*)ast-midland „ 
West-midland ,, 
South-western „ 
South-eastem „ 
Southern „ 


Population. 

Gaehc only. 

Percentage. 

Gaehc 3nd 
English. 

I 

Percentage 

4,47^.103 

28,106 

0*63 

202*700 

4.53 

G7,5b47o 

27,854 

1*59 

160,91 5 

9*18 

2,718,633 

252 

0*01 

41.785 

1*54 

U2,i75 

4S<j 

0*43 

1 7,084 

1 5*23 

J66,554 


14*34 

82,573 

49*58 

460,941 

20 

! 0*01 ' 

5.,25 

i*li 

665,215 1 

95 

\0*oi 1 

ij,8i8 

2*06 

348,585 

3.357 I 

0*96 1 

42,315 

12*14 

1.862,775 

162 

0*01 1 

34,289 

1*84 

662,415 

89 1 

0*01 

7,002 

l*o6 

193.443 1 

1 

0*00 1 

494 

• 0*26 


I •S’teh.vhc.s. In Table VI. is shown the number of births 

u illiJgitiraate births for the decades ending 

1 870, 1 880, 1 890 and 1 900. 

Tabic VII. gives the percentages to the )wpulation of the births 
deaths ^d marriages in the four decades sjiocified, along with the 
ratio of illegitimacy to the total number of births in ilie .same periods. 


I ABLE Vlll. — Occupation of the People in iSgi and igoi. 


Occupations of the People. —Tehle VIII. divides 
the people according to occupations. The most 
noteworthy feature in this connexion is the 
great diminution that took place within the 
intcrccnsal period (1891- lyoi) m the unpro- 
ductive class, which to some extent accounts 
for the increase in the number of the industrial 
and commercial classes. 

Poor Relief . — Before the Reformation, relief 
of the poor had been the duty of the Church, 
for early legislation aimed at suppressing 
rather than aiding poverty. Those, indeed, 
who were absolutely dfipendent on alms 
might receive a licence to beg within the 
bounds of their own parish, but the able- 
bodied poor were severely dealt with. The 
act of 1579 directed the magistrates in towns 
and the justices in rural parishes to propose 
a register of the aged and impotent poor and to le\y a tax on 
the inhabitants of every parish for their support. One con- 
sequence of the denial of relief to the able-bodied was that the 
workhouse, so familiar in the English poor-law system, was not 
established in Scotland, though almshouses are found in many 


Occupations. 

Numljer engaged in each Class of Occupation. 

Percentage engaged m each Class 

1 of Occupation. 

- - - 1 _ . 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total, j Males. 

1901. 

Females. ' Total. 

I 1891. ! icj 

Males, j Females. Males. 

01. 

Females. 

Total occupied and*| 
unoccupied (aged f 
10 years and up- j 
wards) j 

1,446,209 

1.599.453 

1 

3,045,662 : 1,656,081 

i 

i . 

1,790,242 i 3,446,323 

1 

100*00 j 100*00 

1 

100*00 

100*00 

Engaged in occu- 
pations 

Retired or unoccu- 
pied .... 

1,203,909 

242,300 

543, 

. .055.625 

J. 747.737 

,.,97.9*5 

1,391,188 

264,893 

591,024 

1,198,618 

: 

! 1,982,812 

1,463.511 

83-25 j 34-00 

16*75 j 66*00 

8400 

i6*oo 

3305 

66*95 

Classes. 

X. Professional . . 

2. Domestic 

3. Commercial . 

4. Agriculture and 

Fishing . . . 

5 . Industrial . . 

6. Unoccupied and 

non-pmactive 

59,053 

29,163 

174.538 

205,827 

735,308 

242,300 

23.051 

190,057 
i 10,276 

30,018 

290,426 

1.055,625 

82,104 

219,220 

184,834 

235.845 

17025,734 

1,297.925 

67,827 

,6.755 

*,,.579 

,96,581 

878.446 

,64,893 

33,234 

174,475 

24,136 

40,730 

319,049 

1,198,618 

i 

101,061 ! 4-08 
201,230 2*02 

245,715 j 12*07 

237,311 i 14-23 

1,197,495 ; 50-85 

1.463,511 i 16*75 

1-44 

11*88 

0*64 

1*88 1 
18*16 1 

1 

66*00 

410 

1*61 

13-38 

11*87 

53-04 

16*00 

1*86 

9-75 

1-35 

2*27 

17*82 

66*95 
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towns, and poorhouses, where those indigent who are alone in 
the world without any one to care for them find food and shelter, 
began to be general in the iQth century. Hence arises the 
prevalence of out-relief, one of the distinctive features of the 
Scottish poor law. The act of 1579, however, proved largely 
inoperative. The provision of relief passeci from the justices 
to the ministers and kirk-sessions, who by an edict of the Privy 
Council, in 1692, were required to draw up a list of the poor 
twice a year, and rates were levied only when collections in the 
church “ plates ” were insufficient. For 150 years nothing was 
done to systematize poor relief, and even in 1842 about half of 
the parishes were yet unassessed to the poor. The total in- 
adequacy of the voluntary system to cope with genuine distress, 
in respect both of contributions and the dispensing of alms, 
led in 1845 to the passing of an act which made the parish the 
poor-relief area, sul)stituted the parochial board for the kirk- 
session where recourse was had to a rate, made the appointment 
of inspectors of the poor and medical officers compulsory, and 
set up a system of central administrative control known as the 
Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor, with headquarters 
in Edinburgh. The act did not provide for compulsory assess- 
ment, but this was virtually accomplished by the vigilance of 
the Board, which demanded of local authorities increa.sed care 
and more liberal relief, with the result that in 1894 only 46 out 
of 848 parishes remained unassessed. In this year a change in 
the governing body was affected, the Local Government Board 
for ifcotland being constituted and replacing the Board of Super- 
vision, while the parochial boards made way for parish councils. 
As the authorities cannot give relief to those able to work, there 
are no casual wards in Scotland, vagrants having to pay for their 
night’s lodging, or find it in the police station or elsewhere. 
Every parish has to support its own poor, that is, natives or 
those who have acquired a settlement by living in it for five years, 
but relief is given in the parish in which it is applied for, the 
cost being recovered from the parish of birth or settlement 
afterwards. For the sick poor the larger towns provide hospitals 
and dispensaries, besides medical attendance at the homes of 
the poor, while in rural disti'icts there are cottage hospitals, 
\'ilkge sick-rooms, and sick wards in the poorhouses. The 
mentally afflided are sent to the asylum if they are dangerous, 
or kept in the li(!ensed wards of poorhouses, or, if they are harm- 
less or imbecile, boarded out. The expense of pauper lunacy 
is only partially borne by the parish. The district lunacy 
board (practically a joint-committee of the county and burgh 
councils), aided by a parliamentary grant, is charged with the 
provision and upkeep of the asylums, the poor-law authorities 
only defraying the maintenance of their own patients. Orphan 
or deserted children, or the children of paupers, are boarded out 
and reared like ordinary children, attending the public schools 
and growing up without the “ pauper taint.” 

Police, -it was not till the middle of the 19th century that a 
regular police force was established in Scotland. Till then 
dwellers in rural districts had practically to provide for their 
own safety as best they could, while some towns maintained 
a paid watch and others enrolled volunteer constables, every 
citizen being expected to take his turn in patrolling the streets 
to protect person and property. At first an adoptive act was 
introduced, under which the Commissioners of Supply, who then 
managed county business — resident landowners in possession 
of landed estate to the annual value of £100 — were empowered to 
raise a police force in the counties ; but ^e wont of common policy 
and initiative led in 1857 to the compulsory institution of a 
police force throughout the country. Burghs having a popula- 
tion of more than 7000 might furnish their own police, and 
smaller burghs were policed as part of the county to which they 
belonged by the standing joint-committee (composed equally 
of Commissioners of Supply and members of the county council), 
but no new police burgh the population of which was under 
20,000 was to be free to police itself. All the constabulary 
forces, excepting the Orkney and Shetland police, are annuaUy 
inspected as to efficiency and reported on to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 


Edtuation.^ (a) Elementary Schools.^Tht system of schools 
which prevailed till the Education Act of 1872 dated from i6y6, 
when the Act for Settling of Schools was passed — one of the 
last but not the least of the achievements of the Scots Parlia- 
ment-providing for the maintenance of a school in every parish 
by the kirk-session and heritors, with power to the Commissioners 
of Supply to appwint a schoolmaster in case the primar>’ 
authorities made default. I’he schoolmaster held his office for 
life, co-education was the rule from the first, and the school was 
undenominational. The various religious secessions in Scotland 
led to the founding of a large number of sectarian and sub- 
scription schools, and at the Disruption in 1843 the Free Church 
made provision for the secular as well as the religious instruction 
of the children of its members. The Education Act of 1872 
abolished the old management of the parish schools and provided 
for the creation of districts (burgh, parish or group of parishes) 
under the control of school boards, of which there are 972 in 
Scotland, elected every three years by the ratepayers, male and 
female. Since that date the most important cluuiges effected 
in the elementary education system were the abolition, in 1886, 
of individual inspection of the lower standards — afterwards 
extended to the whole of the standards, the inspectors applying 
a collective test, the “ block-grant ” system, to the efficiency 
of a school -'Ond the abolition of school fees (1889) for the eoni- 
pulsory standards, the loss being made up principally by a 
parliamentary grant, and partly by a proportion, earmarked 
for the purpose, of the proceeds of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act 1890, and the Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act 1892. The capitation grtint in relief of 
fees is at the rate of 12s., of which 10s is furnished by the 
parliamentary grant and 2s. by the other sources. King’s 
Scholars, trained at one of the training colleges, and King’s 
Students who attend one of the universities, form the chief source 
of supply of certificated teachers. 

(b) Secondary Schools. — Records of the existence of schools 
in the chief towns occur as early as the 13111 century. They 
were under the supervision of the chancellor of each diocese, 
and were mainly devoted to studies preparatory lor the Church. 
Before the Reformation schools for general education were 
attached to many religious houses, and m 1496 the first Scottish 
act was passed requiring substantial householders to send their 
eldest .sons to school from the time they were eight or nine years 
old until they were “ competentlic founded and have perfitc 
I^tin.” In 1560 John Knox propounded in his first Book of 
Discipline a comprehensive scheme of education from elementary 
to university, but neither this proposal nor an act passed by the 
privy council in 1616 for the establi.shmenl of a school in every 
parish was carried into effect. In several burghs grammar 
schools have existed from a very early date, and some of them, 
such as the Royal High School of Edinburgh and the High School 
of Glasgow;, reached a high standard of proficiency. They were 
largely supported by the town councils, who erected the buildings, 
kept them in repair, and usually paid the rector’s salar}*. By the 
act of 1872 their management was transferred to the school 
boards, and they may be conveniently classified into higher-class 
public schools, such as the old grammar schools and the liberally 
endowed schools of the Merchant Company in Edinburgh, and 
higher grade schools, with a few years^ preparatory course for 
the universities, while some of the ordinary schools have earned 
the grant for higher education. In 1885 the Scottish Education 
Department, of which the secretary for Scotland is the virtual 
head, was reorganized. It was separated from the English 
Department, and undertook the inspection of higher class schools 
(public, endowed and voluntary), and two years later instituted 
a leaving certificate examination, the pass of which is accepted 
for most of the university and professional authorities in lieu of 
their preliminary examinations. In 1898 the functions of the 
Science and Art Department, as far as Scotland is concerned, 
were transferred to the Department, which makes substantial 
grants for instruction in those subjects for which science and art 
grants were formerly paid. A Technical Schools Act, passed in 
1887, was applied by a few local authorities ; but in 1890 funds 
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were by chance made available from an unexpected source, 
devoted to the purposes of technical and secondary education. 
Parliament had introduced a measure of public-house reform 
along with a scheme for compensating such houses as lost their 
licence. ITiis feature was scj stoutly opposed that the bill did 
not pass, although the chancellor of the exchequer had provided 
the necessary funds. Government proposed to distribute this I 
money among local authorities and expend the balance in relief 
rates, but a clause was in.serted in this bill giving burgh and 
county councils the option of spending the balance on technical 
education as well as in relief of rates. Advant^e was largely 
taken of this power, and the grant came to be succinctly described 
a.s the “ Residue ” grant (£^7,000 a year). The Department 
established in each county a Ix^dy known as the secondary edu- 
cation committee, chosen by the county council and the chair- 
men of the school boards, which is charged with the expenditure 
of its share of the grant. 'ITie committee exists also in a few of 
the largest burghs, the members being in this case appointed by 
the town council, school board, and sometimes the trustees of 
educational endowments. 1 n virtue of a Continuation Class code, 
technical and specialized education is given in day and, chiefly, 
evening classes in various centres, the principal being the 
Hcriot-Watt Cx)llege, h^dinburgh ; the Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture ; the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College ; the Glasgow School of Art ; the Glasgow 
Athenaeum Commercial College ; the West of Scotland Agri- 
cultural (College; the Dundee Technical Institute; Gray's School 
of Art, Aberdeen ; the Edinburgh Royal Institution School of 
Art, and the Edinburgh School of Applied Art ; but well- 
equipped classes are held in most of the large towns, and several 
county councils maintain organizers of technical instruction. 
As regards agricultural education, the county is found to lie in 
most cases too small an area for efficient organization, and 
consequently several counties combine to support, for instance, 
the East of Scotland Agricultural College — a corporation con- 
sisting of the agricultural department in the University, the 
Hcriot-Watt College and the Veterinary College in Edinburgh, 
— the West of Scotland Agricultural Gjllege, Glasgow, and 
the agricultural department in Aberdeen University. Ifie 
leading public schools on the English model arc Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perthshire ; Eoretto School, Musselburgh, and 
Fettes College, Merchiston (^tle and the Academy in Edinburgh. 

(r) Universities and Colleges, — There are four universities in 
Scotland, namely (in the order of foundation), St Andrews (1411), 
Glasgow (1450), Aberdeen (1494) and Edinburgh (1582), in 
which are the cu.stomary faculties of arts, divinity, law, medicine 
and science. In 1901 Mr Andrew (!arnegie gave £2,000,000 to 
the universities. The administration of the fund was handed 
over to a body of trustees, who devote the annual income 
(£100,000) partly to the payment of students’ fees and partly to 
buildings, apparatus, professorships and research. . TTie court 
of each university is the supreme authority in regard to finance, 
discipline, and the regulation of the duties of professors and 
lecturers, llie universities are empowered to affiliate other 
academical institutions, and women students are admitted on an 
equal footing with men. Under the act of 1899 the Universit)' 
College of Dundee w'os incorporated with St Andrews University, 
and Queen Margaret College became a part of the university of 
Glasgow, the buildings and endowments, used for women 
students exclusively, being handed over to the University Court. 
St Mungo’s College, Glasgow, incorporated in 1889 under a 
Board of Trade licence, has medicinal and law faculties, and | 
Anderson’s College Medical School, Glasgow, was instituted in | 
1887. These are on the same basis as the extra-mural medical 
schools in Edinburgh, their medical curricula qualifying for 
licence only and not for Scottish university degrees. The United 
Free Chui^ maintains colleges at Aberdeen, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and there is a Roman Catholic college at Blairs near 
Aberdeen, besides a monastery and college at Fort Augustus. 
The Church of Scotland and the United Free Church each possess 
their training colleges for teachers, the Episcopal Church supports 
one and the Roman Catholic Church one. The Edinburgh Museum 
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of Science and Art has been transferred to the Scottish Education 
Department. 

Agnoilture . — Though Scotland is a country of great estates, 
this circumstance possesses less significance from the agricultural 
than from the historical standpoint. The excessive size of the 
properties may to some extent be accounted for by the fact 
that most of the surface is so mountainous and unproductive 
as to be unsuitable for division into smaller estates, but two 
other causes have also co-operated, namely, first, the wide 
territorial authority of such Lowland families as the Scotts and 
Douglases, and such Highland clans as the Campbells of Argyll 
and Breadalbane, and the Murrays of Athol and the duke of 
Sutherland ; and secondly, the stricter law of entail introduced 
in 1685. Thus the largest estates remain in the hands of the old 
hereditary families. Tlie almost absolute powei formerly wielded 
by the landlords, who within their own territories were lords of 
regality, hindered independent agricultural enterprise, and it 
was not till after the abolition of hereditable jurisdictions in 
1748 that agriculture made real progress. The Society of 
Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture, founded in 1723, 
ceased to exist after the rebellion of 1745, and the introduction 
of new and improved methods, where not the result of private 
energy and sagacity, was chiefly due to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, established in 1784. Further stimulus was 
also supplied by the high prices that obtained during the Napo- 
leonic wars, and, in spite of periods of severe depression sinct 
then, the science of agriculture has continued to advance. The 
system of nineteen years’ leases had proved distinctly superior 
to the system of yearly tenancy so general in England, although 
prejudicially affected by customs and conditions which, for a 
considerable time, seriously strained the relations between landlord 
and tenant. But the abolition of the law of hypothec in 1879 — 
under which the landlord had a lien for rent upon the product* 
of the land, the cattle and sheep fed on it, and the live stock and 
implements used in husbandry — the Ground Game Act of 1880, 
the several Agricultural Holdings Acts, and the construction of 
light railways improved matters and established a better under- 
standing. The period of general depression which .set in before 
1885 was surmounted in Scotland with comparatively little 
trouble. A large amount of capital was lost by tenants, and a 
few farms were thrown here and there upon the landlords' 
hands, but in no district was rent extinguished or were holdings 
abandoned. The sub-commissioners who reported to the Royal 
(bmmission on Agriculture in 1895 found nearly ever^'W'here a 
demand, sometimes competition for farms, persisting throughout 
the crisis. In Banff, Naun, Elgin and several southern counties 
rent reductions varied from 25 to 30 %. In Perth, Fife, Forfar 
and Aberdeen the average was 30 % ; but in nearly all the 
counties, towards the end at least of the period of depression, 
the coexistent demand and competition for farms were observ’- 
able. In some districts in the west rents fell very little ; in 
others, especially sheep-farming districts, the fall was ver\ 
severe. In Ayrshire the figure varied from 5 to 20 % ; for 
Dumfriesshire 16 % was given as a fair average, but here too the 
distressed farmer was compelled to admit that if he gave up hi.^ 
holding there were others ready to take it. Afterwards, owing 
to the increased attention given to stock-fattening and dairying, 
and to a rise in prices, farmmg reached a condition of equilibrium, 
and the most noticeable residuum of the yieriod of depression 
was the large intrusion of the butcher and grazier class into the 
farmer class proper. Caithness-shire was declared to be the 
greatest sufferer by the period of depression ; rents fell in that 
county by 30 to 50 % on large farms, 20 to 30 % on medium, 
and 10 to 60 % on small farms. Nevertheless, the decline in the 
value of land was serious. According to the reports of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, the gross income derived from the 
ownership of lands in Scotland was returned in 1879-1880 at 
£7>7b9,303. After that year a continuous fall set in, and in 
1901-1902 the amount returned was only £5,911^836, a drop in 
twenty-five years of £1,857467. These fibres refer to land; 

I whether cultivated or not, including ornamental grounds, 

' gardens attached to houses when exceeding one acre in extent, 
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teinds or tithe-rent charge commuted under the Lands Com- 
mutation ActSj farm-houses and farm-buildings. 

The crofters of the Highlands and islands had their grievances 
also. During the first half of the 19th century wholesale clear- 
ances had been effected in many districts, and the crofters were 
compelled either to emigrate or to crowd into areas already 
congested, where, eking out a precarious living by following the 
fisheries, they led a hard and miserable existence. At last after 
agitation and discontent had become rife, government appointed 
a royal commission to inquire into the whole question in 1883. | 
It reported next year, and in 1886 the Crofters’ Holdings Act j 
was passed. Amending statutes of succeeding years added to I 
the commissioners’ powers of fixing fair rents and cancelling | 
arrears, the power of enlarging crofts and common grazings. 
Since then political agitation has practically died out, though the 
material condition of the class has not markedly improved, 
except where, with government aid, ciofter fishermen have been ! 
enabled to buy better boats ; but in some districts, even in the 
island of Lewis, substantial houses have been built. After the , 
passing of the act (1886) the Crofters' Commission in 15 years i 
considered applications for rent and revaluation of holdings 
which amounted to £82,790, and fixed tlie fair rent at £61,233, 
or an annual reduction of £21,557 ; of arrears of rent amount- 
ing to £184,962 they cancelled £124,180, and also assigned 
48,949 acres in enlargement of holdings. Under the Congested 
Districts (Scotland) Act of 1897, £35,000 a year was devoted 
within certain districts of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, to assisting migra- 
tion, improving the breeds of live stock, building piers and boat- 

1.: „ _j_ ^ j , I : i f. t 
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Table X . — Acreage under Cultivation — continued. 


Total An?a, including Inland Water, but excluding Foreshore 
and Tidal Water, 19,458,728 Acres. 


Crops 

Average 

1871-1875. 

Acres. 

1905- 

Acres. 

Potatoes 

Tumijis and Swedes 

Mangolri .... 

Cabbage, Kohl-Rabi and Rapt- 
Vetches or Tares 1 

Other Crops f 

167,880 

503,709 

L748 

4,656 

15,828 

144,265 

445,306 

2,389 

14.725 

I 8,557 

1 2,090 

Total .... 

(,93.821 

617,941 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under 
Rotation — 

For Hay 

Not for Hay 


1 

427,686 1 
1.130,591 1 

Total .... 

; 1,338,10(1 

I 61 

'■f! 

! 

Flax 

Small Fruit 

Bare Fallow ... 

731 

t 

21 ,000 

4 

6 , 49 .^ 

6,943 

t Not separately distinguished. 

J 


))luugh, there was a considerable fall in the acreage under grain and 
green crops, but this wa.s rather more than balanced by the increased 
area under grass, showing that the tendency towards the raising 
. _ _ , w .. of live stock has become more widesjircad and more pronounced, 

slips, making roads and bridges, developing home industries, &c. 1 Only a little more than one-fourth of the area of Scotland is cultivated. 


I Years. 
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Taulk IX. -~Cl ansi fir at ton of Holdings above 1 Acre. 
I to 5 Acres. 


5 to 50 .Acres. 


50 to 300 Acres, ' Above 300 Acres. 


No. 

20,150 

19 j 56 o 

18,685 


’ Acres. | 

No. 1 

Acres. 

1 No. 

j Acres. ' 

No. 

Acres. ' 

' 65,891 

33,921 1 

6o8,3(jo 

1 22,802 

1 2,935,184 ! 

2766 

1,284,461 ; 

63,961 ! 

.44,018 ! 

610,069 

I 23,075 

1 2,970,325 

2730 i 

1,268,843 j 

L . - i 

34.673 1 


i 23,055 

1 • _ 1 

2718 

J 


In Table TX. will be found a cla.s 8 ilication of the holdings in 1895. 
1003 and 1905. The figures show that the holdings under 50 acres 
constituted fully two-thirds of the total holdings and that, though no 
very decided alteration in the size of farms was in progress, the 
larger portion of the cultivated land wa.s held in farms of between 
50 and 300 acres. The average holding in 1905 was 61*7 acres. 

I'able X shows the total area, the cultivated area and the area | 
under grain crops, green crops, grasses and miscellaneous crops. 
Comparison between 1905 and the average for 1871-1875 clearly 
demonstrates the change wliich Scottish agriculture had undergone. 
Though practically the same amount of land was brought under the 


while in England only one-fourth is left un- 
.. cultivated ; but it should be borne in mind 
! that “ permanent pasture ” does not include 
the mountainous districts, which not only 
form so large a proportion of the surface but 
also, in their heaths and natural grasses, 
supply a scanty herbage for sheep and cattle, 
9,104,388 acres being used for grazing in 
1905. Oats remain the staple grain crop, 
and barley, though fiuctuating from year to 
year, is steadied by the demands of the distillers. W'neat .showed a 
marked decline in most years from 1893 to 1904. Table XL, how- 
ever, shows that in most cases, even when the acreage occupied by 
crops is smaller, the cstimaterl yield to the acre shows a distinct 
improvement, the result of enhanced skill and industry, and the 

Table XL— Showing Yield of Chief Crops to the Acre. 


Table X. Acreage under Cultivation. 


r 


Total Area, including Inland Water, but excluding Foreshore 
and Tidal Water, 19,458,728 Acres. 

j 


Crops. 

1 Average 
1871-1875. 

1 Acres. 

1905. j 

Acres. 

Total area under Crops and Grasses.* 
Permanent Pasture — 

For Hay 

Not for Hay 

4,560,825 

1 

4,880,985 1 
148,342 j 

1,302,384 1 

Total . . . . 

1 1,084,983 

1,450,726 ; 

1 Arable Land 

1 3.475,84* ' 

3,430,259 , 

Grain Crops — 

Wheat 

Barley or Bere . . . . 

Oats 

' Rye . 

B^ns .... 

Peas 

1 

122,513 ' 

252,105 
1.007,339 1 

10,480 ; 
26,746 
2,332 

48,641 1 
212,134 1 
962,972 i 
5,598 ! 
10,346 ' 
910 

Total . . . . 

! 1,421,515 

I 1,240,001 1 


Crops. 


1885. 


Wheat — Bushels | 1,893,501 
Barley 
Oats ,, 

Beans „ 

Peas „ 

Potatoes — Tons 
Turnips and 
Swedes — Tons 


8,245,820 

33,407,127! 

709,577 I 
37,464 1 

803,523 


6 , 490,189 j 


:al Produce. 

1905. 

Average 1 Average 

1 Yield to i Yield to 

1 the Acre. | the Acre. 

' 1885. 1905. 

2,065,381 

! 34’33 

I 42*46 

8,004,446 

. 34*72 

' 37*73 

35,277,807 

1 31*93 

1 36-63 

364,818 

30*67 

36*76 i 

17,108 

1 21*41 

1 27*16 1 

979,341 

1 5*39 

: 6*97 j 

7.162,794 

j 15*39 

1 16 08 J 


Not including mountain and heath land. 


adoption of more scientific methods. In 1905 the yield of hay from 
clover, sainfoin and rotation grasses amounted to 666,985 tons, 
or 31*19 cwts, to the acre, and from permanent pasture 209,908 
tons, or 28*46 cwts. to the acre, or 876,893 tons of all kinds of hay 
from 575,220 acres. 

Table XII. shows the number of live stock in 1905, with the 
average for the period 1871-1875, and illustrates the exKmt to which 
farmers have turned theb attention to stock in preference to crops. 
The cattle stock has risen steadily, and a regular increase in the 
number under 2 years points to the healthy state of the breeding 
industry. The breeds include the Ayrshire, noted milkers and 
specially adapted for dairy farms (which prevail in the south-west), 
which in this respect have largely supplanted the Galloway in their 
native district ; the polled Angus or Aberdeen, fair milkers, but 
valuable for their beef-making qualities, and on this account, as well 
as their hardihood, in great favour in the north-east, where cattle- 
feeding has been carried to perfection ; and the West Highland or 
Kyloe breed, a picturesque breed with long horns, shaggy coats and 
decided colours— black, red, dun, cream and brindle — that thrivea 
well on wild and healthy pasture. The special breeds of sheep are 
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the hne-woolled of Shetland^ the blackfaced of the Highlands, the 
Cheviots, natives of the hills from which they are named, a favourite 
breed in tlie soutii, though Border Lcicestcrs and other English 
Tabll XII,- lllustraUnq Ifutea^ie of Live Stock. 


Stock. 

Average 
1871- 1875. 

1905. 

1 HorncB — 

Used for agncultiiral punxi-scit, in- 
cluding marc.H kf'pt for breeding 
Unbrokf,*n 


i5f>,52o 
49,(»b8 i 

Toul 

178.652 

206.188 ’ 

Cattle - 

Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle, 2 years and al)ove 
( >thor cattle, under 2 years 

392,252 

267,920 

5.17,138 

^70,330 1 

513,8*7 j 

Total 

I L* 27..^37 

1 1.227,295 j 

Sheep — 

Ewes kept for breeding 

Other sheep, i year and above . 

Other sheep, under i year . 

i •• 

1 4,735,008 

1 2.426,114 

2,918,544 

1,383,200 

1 2,722,467 

Total 

; 7.i(>i,i22 

7,024,211 

Pig« 

I 

1 16(1,148 

i 


breeds, as well as a variety of crosses, are kept for winter feeding on 
lowland farms. The principal breeds of horses are the Shetland and 
Highland ponies, and the Clydesdale draught. 

Orchards and Poresis . — The acreage devoted to orchards rose from 
1502 in 1880 to 2482 in 1905. The chief areas for tn‘e and small fruit 
are Clydesdale and the Carse of Gowne, but there are also productive 
orchards in the shires of Haddington, Stirhng, Ayr and Roxburgh, 
while market-gardening has developed in the neighbourhood of the 
larger towns. In 1812 woods and plantations occupied 907,095 
acres, of which 501 ,4(»9 acres were natural woods and 40(1,226 planted. 
Within sixty years this area had declined to 734,490 acres, but with 
renewed attention to forestry and encouragement of planting the 
area had grown in 1895 to 878,(175 acres; by 1905, however, the 
acreage was practically unchang^. Inverness, Abi'rdeen and Perth 
are naturally the best wooded shires. The modem plantations consist 
mostly of Scots hr with a sprinkling of larch. 

Deer Forests and Game, 6'f.--r>eer forests in 1900 covered 2,287,297 
acres, an increasi' of 575,405 acres since 1 883 I’he red deer is peculiar 
to the Highlands, but the fallow deer is not uncommon in the hill 
country of the south-western Lowlands. The grouse moors occupy 
an extensive area and are widely distributed, l^armigan and black- 
cock arc found in many districts, partridges and pheasants are care- 
fully preserved, and the ca])ercailzic, once extirf)ated, has Iwen 
restored to some of the Highland forests. Hares and rabbits, the 
latter especially, are abundant. Fox-hunting is fashionabU* in most 
of the southern shires, but otter-hunting is practically extinct 
The bear, wolf and beaver, once common, have long ceased to be, the 
last wolf having been killed, it is said, in 1680 by Sir liwen Cameron 
of Lochiel. The wild cat may yet be found in the Highlands, and the 
polecat, ermine and pine marten still' exist, the golden eagle and the 
white-tailed eagle haunt the wilder and more remote mountainous 
districts, while the other large birds of prey, like the ospn'y and kite, 
arc becoming scarce. The islands, rocics and dills and some inland 
loclia are fretjuented in multitudes by a great variety of water- fowl. 

Fisheries. The Scottish seaboard is divided for administrative 
purposes into twenty-seven hshery districts, namely, on the east 
coast, Eyemouth, Leith, Anstruther, Montrose, Stonehaven, Aber- 
deen, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Banff, Buckie, Findhorn, Cromarty, 
Helmsdale, Lybster, Wick {15) ; oh the north, Orkney, Shetland 
(2) : on the west, Stornoway, Barra, Loch Broom, Ixich Carron and 
Skye, Fort William, Campbeltown, Inverary, Rothesay, Greenock, 
Bailantrae (10). The whole of the fisheries are contmlled by the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, which was established in 1882 in suc- 
cession to the former Board of White Herring Fishery. In 1903 the 
number of ffshormen directly employed in fishing was 36,102, there 
were 17,496 engaged in curing and preserving the fish landed, while 
32,201 were employed in sul^idiary industries on shore, making a 
total of 85,859 persons engag^ed in the fisheries and dependent 
industries. In 1905 the herring fishery yielded 5,342,777 ewts. 
(4 i* 343 iO^)> 1009) 4,5^,297 cw'ts. The most prolific districts 

are Shetland in the north, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, wick, Aberdeen 
and Anstruther m the oast, ami Stornoway in the west . The principal 
herring market is continental Europe, Germany and Russia being 
the largest consumers, and there has been a growing exportation to 
the United States. In 1905 the total catch of fish of all kinds 
(excepting shell-fish) amount^ to 7,856,310 cwts., and in 1907 (the 
hiffhest recorded to 1910), 9,018.154 cwts. (^3.149,127). The annual 
vidue of the shell - fish (lobsters* crabs, oysters, mussels, clams, 
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periwinkle^ cockles, shrimps) is about £7^^000. The weight of salmon 
carried by Scottish railways and steamers in 1894 was 2437 tons, and 
in 1903 It was 2047 tons. In 1894 the number of boxes of Scottish 
.salmon delivered at Billingsgate market in London was 15)4^) and 
in 1903 it was 15,103, being more than half of the salmon received 
! then from all parts of Europe, including Irish and English consign- 
' ments. In 1903 the Tay rentals came to £22,go2, the highest then 
i recorded. The other considerable rentals were the Dee ;(i8,392. 
j Tweed £is,3iig and Spey ^8146. 

Roads . — In the 12th century an act was passed providing 
that the highways between market-towns should be at least 
20 ft. broad. Over the principal rivers at this early period there 
! urere bridges near the most populous places, as over the Dee neai 
Aberdeen, the Esk at Brechin, the Tay at Perth and the Forth 
near Stirling. Until the i6th century, however, traffic between 
distant places was carried on chiefly by pack-horses. The first 
stage-coach in Scotland was that which ran between Edinburgh 
and Leith in 1610. In 1658 there was a fortnightly stage-coach 
between Edinburgh and London, but afterwards it would appear 
to have lieen discontinued for many years. Separate acts en- 
joining the justices of the peace, and afterwards along with 
them the commissioners of supply, to take measures for the 
maintenance of roads weie passed in 1617, 1669, 1676 and 
1686. These provisions had reference chiefly to what afterw'ards 
came to be known as “ statute labour roads,” intended primarily 
to supply a means of communication within the several parishes. 
They were kept in repair by the tenants and cotter.s, and, when 
their labour was not sufficient, by the landlords, w'ho were re- 
quired to “ stent ” (assess) themselves, customs also being 
sometimes levied at bridges, ferries and causeways. By separate 
local acts the “ statute labour ” w'as in many cases replaced by 
a payment called “ conversion money,” and the General Roads 
Act of 1845 made the alteration universal. The Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Act of 1878 entrusted the control of the roads 
to royal and police burghs and in the counties to road trustees, 
from w^hom it was transferred by the Local Government Act of 
1889 to county councils, the management, however, l>eing in the 
hands of district committees. The Highlands had good military 
roads earlier than the rest of the country. The project, begun in 
1725 under tlie direction of General George Wade, took ten years 
to complete, and the roads were afterwards kept in repair by an 
annual parliamentary grant. In the Lowlands the main roads 
were constructed undei the Turnpike Acts, the earliest of which 
was obtained in 1750. Originally they were maintained by 
tolls, but this method, after several counties had obtained 
separate acts for its abolition, was superseded in 1883 by the act 
of 1878. 

Canals . — There are four canals in Scotland, the Cialedonian, 
the Crinan, the Forth and Clyde and the Union, of which the 
Caledonian and Crinan are national property (see Caledonian 
Canal). The Forth and Clyde Navigation runs from Bowling 
on the Clyde, through the north-western part of Glasgow and 
through Kirkintilloch and Falkirk to Grangemouth on the Forth, 
a distance of 35 m. There is also a branch, 23 m. long, from 
Stockingfield to Port Dundas in the city of Glasgow, which is 
continued for the distance of i m. to form a junctiim with the 
Monkland canal. This last has a length of 1 2\ m., and runs from 
the north-east of Glasgow through Coatbridge to Woodhall 
in tlie parish of Old Monkland. It was liegun in 1761 and opened 
for traffic in 1792. The Forth and Clyde canal was authorized 
in 1767 and opened from sea to sea in 1790. In 1846 its pro- 
prietors bought the Monkland canal, and in 1867 the combined 
undertaking passed into the hands of the Caledonian Railway 
Comply. The Union canal, 31 i m. long, starts from Port 
Downie, on the Forth and Clyde canal near Falkirk, and runs 
to Port Hopetoun in Edinburgh. Begun in 1818 it was com- 
pleted in 1822, and in 1849 was vested in the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway Company, which in turn was absorbed by the 
Nortdi British Railway Company in 1865. The Forth and Clyde 
canal has a revenue of about £120,000 a year, including receipts 
from the docks at Grangemouth, and the expenditure on manage- 
ment and maintenance is about £40,000. The Union canal 
earns between £2000 and £3000, and its expenditure is but little 
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less than its revenue. Three other canals formerly existed in I 
Scotland. The Aberdeen canal, iSJ m. long, running up the 1 
Don valley from Aberdeen to Inverurie was opened in 1807, 
but did not prove profitable and was ultimately sold to the Great 
North of Scotland Railway Company, by which it was abandoned. 
The Glasgow, Paisley and Johnstone canal, ii m. long, was 
opened in 1811 and was bought in 1869 by the Glasgow and 
South-Western railway, which in 1881 obtained statutory powers 
to abandon it as a canal and use its site, so far as necessary, 
for a railway line. The Forth and Cart Junction ciinal was only 
half a mile long. It ran from the Forth and Clyde canal to 
the Clyde, opposite the river Cart, and was intended to allow 
vessels to pass direct from the east coast up that river to Paisley. 
The Caledonian railway, which acquired it together wi^i the 
Forth and Clyde canal in 1867, obtained powers to abandon 
it in 1893. 

Railways ^ — The first railway in Scotland for which an act of 
parliament was obtained was that between Kilmarnock and 
Troon (9I m.), opened in 1812, and worked by horses. A 
similar railway, of which the chief source of profit was the 
passenger traffic, was opened between Edinburgh and Dalkeith 
in 1831, branches being afterwards extended to Leith and Mussel- 
burgh. By 1840 the length of the railway lines for which bills 
were passed was lyij m., the capital being £3,122,133. The 
chief companies arc the Caledonian, formed in 1845 5 North 
British, of the same date ; the Glasgow and South-Western, 
formed by amalgamation in 1850 ; the Highland, formed by 
amalgamation in 1865; and the Great North of Scotland, 
1846. 

Table XII 1 . shows the advance in mileage, goods and passenger 
traffic and receipts, from both sources, since 1857. 


Tablk XIll, Illustrating Growth of Railwav Business, 


; Year, j Mileage. 

Passengers. 

Passenger Goods | 

Traffic ; Traffic 
Receipts. | Receipts | 

Total 

18.57 

1874 

1884 

1888 

1900 

I 1905 

124.5 

2700 

2999 

J097 

1 .M «5 

i 

'4,733,503! £916,697 
! 38,220,892 2,350,593 

1 54,305,074; 2,931,737 
' 68,413,3491 .3,163,195 

1 122,201,102 4,715,592 

1 "5,5^0,000 1 5,014,452 

£i, 584 , 7 «i! 
3,884,424 
4,426,023 
4,564,627 
6, 4 31 , <>93 
6,803,280 

£2,501 ,478 
6,235,017 
7,357.760 
7,727,822 
11,147,285 
ii, 8 ' 7 . 7 . 3 H i 


The total capital of all the Scots companies in 1888 was 14,120,119 ; 
by 1910 it exceeded 185,000,000. Since the passing of the Light 
Railways Act 189O, the Board of Trade has sanctioned several light 
railways. By 1910 the total railway mileage was 3844. 

Mining Industry. --CodX and iron, generally found in con- 
venient proximity to each other, are the chief sources of the 
mineral wealth of Scotland. The principal coalfields arc ^nark- 
shire, which yields nearly half of the total output, Fifeshire, 
Ayrshire, Stirlingshire and Midlothian, but coal is also mined 
in the counties (usually reckoned as forming part of one or other 
of the main fields) of Linlithgow, Haddington, Dumbarton, 
Clackmannan, Kinross, Dumfries, Renfrew, Argyll and Peebles, 
wliile a small cjuantity is obtained from the Oolite at Brora 
in Sutherlandshire. The earliest records concerning coalpits 
appear to be the charters granted, towards the end of the 12th 
century, to William Oldbridge of Carriden in Linlithgowshire, 
and in 1291 to the abbot and convent of Dunfermline conferring 
the privilege of digging coal in the lands of Pittencrieff. The 
monks of Newbattle Abbey also dug coal at an early date from 
surface pits on the banks of the Esk. Aeneas Sylvius (Pope 
Pius IL), who visited Scotland in the 15th century, refers to 
the fact that the poor received at church doors a species of stone 
which they burned instead of wood ; and although the value of 
coal for smith’s and artificer’s work was early recognized it was 
not used for domestic purposes till about the close of the i6th 
century. In 1606 an act was passed binding colliers to perpetual 
service at the works where they were employed, mid they were not 
fully emancipated till 1 799. An act was passed in 1843 forbidding 
the employment of chilcben of tender years and women in under- 
ground mines. In 1905 there were 492 coal and iron mines in 
operation, employing 109,939 hands (89,516 below ground and 


20,423 above). The total output in that year amounted to 
35,839,297 tons, valued at £10,369,433.' The total quantity 
worked up to the end of 1898 was 1,514,062 tons, the quantity 
then remaining to work being estimated at l-^^*** 

The quantity of coal exported in 1905 from the principal 
Scottish ports was 7,863,511 tons, and the quantity shipped coast- 
wise to ports of the United Kingdom amounts annually to about 
2^ million tons in addition. 

The rise of the iron industry dates from the establishment 
of the Carron ironworks near Falkirk in 1760, but it was the 
introduction of railways that gave the production of pig-iron 
its greatest impetus. In 1796 the quantity produced was 18,640 
tons, which had only doubled in thirty-four years (37^50° tor's 
m 1830). In 1840 this had grown to 241,000 tons, in 1845 to 
475,000 tons and in 1865 to 1,164,000 tons, almost the height 
of its prosperity, for in 1905 the product of 101 blast furnaces 
only amounted to 1,375,125 tons, and in the interval there were 
years when the output was below one million tons. More than 
one- third of the iron ore (that chiefly worked being Black Band 
Ironstone) comes from mines which also yield coal. The iron- 
producing counties in the order of their output are Ayr, 
Lanark, Renfrew, Linlithgow, Dumbarton, Fife, Midlothian and 
Stirling, the first three being the most productive. In 1Q05 
the quantity of ore raised was 832,388 tons, valued at £320,875 
and yielding 249,716 tons of metal. The imports of ore in that 
year amounted to 1,862,4^ tons of the value of £1,420,379. 

The oil shale industry is wholly modern and has attained to 
considerable magnitude since it was established (in 1851 and 
following years). Linlithgowshire yields nearly three -fourths 
of the total output, Midlothian produces nearly one -fourth, 
a small quantity is obtained from Lanarkshire, and there is an 
infinitesimal supply from Sutherland. The mineral is chiefly 
obtained from seams in the Calciferous Sandstone at the base of 
the Carboniferous rocks. 

Fire-clay is produced in Lanarkshire, which yields nearly half of 
the total output, and Ayrshire and, less extensively, in Stirhngshire, 
Fifeshire, Renfrewshire, Midlotliian and a few otlier shires. With 
the exception of the counties of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, Suther- 
land and Inverness, granite is quarried in every shire in Scotland, 
but the industry predominates in Aberdeenshire, and is of consider- 
able importance in Kirkcudbrightshire ; limestone is quarried in 
half of the counties, but especially in Midlothian and Fife ; large 
quantities of paving-stones are exported from Caithness and Forfar- 
shire, and there arc extensive slate quarries at Ballachulish and other 
places in Argyllsliirc, which furnishes three-fourths of the total 
supply. Sandstone, of which the total production in 190.5 was 
1,142,135 tons valued at £320,761, is quarned in nearly every county, 
but the industry fiourisdies particularly in the shires of Lanark, 
Dumfries, Ayr and Forfar. Lead ore occurs at Wanlockhead in 
Dumfnesshire and Leadhills in Lanarkshire. In 1905 there were 
produced 2774 tons of dressed lead ore, of the value of £25,823, 
yielding 2i(>7 tons of lead in smelting and 11,^0902. of silver. Gold 
has lK*en found in the. county of Ross and Cromarty. A small 
quantitv of zinc is mined in Dumfriesshire and of barytes at Loch- 
wiiinoch in Renfrewshire. The precious metals were once worked at 
Abingion in Lanarkshire and in the Ochils, and lead was mined at 
Tyndrum in Perthshire. In 1905 there were 66 mines apart from 
coal and iron, employing altogether 5329 hands, and 1127 quarries 
employing 7390 persons inside the quarries and 4797 persons outside, 
or 12,187 in all. Alumina is treated at works near Foyers in the 
.shire of Inverness, where abundant water power enables electricity 
to be generated cheaply. The Foyers installation is the largest 
water-power plant in the United Kingdom. 

Iron and Steel. -In 1901 the number of persons engaged in working 
of the raw material was 23,263, of whom 8258 were employed in steel 
smelting and founding, 7781 at blast furnaces in the manufacture of 
pig-iron, and 7224 at puddling furnaces and rolling mills. All the 
great iron foundries and engineering works are situated in the 
Central Plain or Lowlands, in close proximity to the shipbuilding 
yards and coalfields, especially in the lower and part of the ndddle 
wards of Lanarkshire, in certain districts of Ayrshire and Renfrew- 
shire, at and near Dumbarton, in south Stirlingshire and in some 
parts of East and Mid Lothian and Fife. In 1901 the number of 
persons emijloyed in engineering and machine-making— including 
24,122 ironfounders, 24,944 blacksmiths, 26,567 fitters, turners and 
erectors, 9767 boiler- makers and 1 8,0 18 undefined— -amounted to 
118,736. In misccUancous metal trades, embracing tinplate goods, 
wire workers, makers of stoves, grates, ranges and bre-arms, makers 
of bolts, nuts, rivets, screws and staples, and those occupied in several 
subsidiary trades, the number of operatives in 1901 amounted to 
i 3»209. In the same year there were 7279 persons employed in the 
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making oi cycles, motor cars, railway coaches and waggons and 
carriages anu other vehicles. In the whole group of industries con- 
nected with thi; working in metals and the manufacture of machinery, 
implements and conveyances the total number of persons employed 
amounted in 1901 to 205,830. 

Manujactures. (a) Wool and Worsted. — Although a company 
of wool weavers was incorporated by the town council of 
Edinburgh in 1475, wealthier classes down 

to the beginning of the 17th century was of English or French 
manufacture, the lower classes wearing “ coarse cloth made at 
home,” a custom still prevalent in the remoter districts of the 
Highlands. In 1601 seven Flemings were brought to Edinburgh 
to teach the manufacture of serges and broadcloth, and eight 
years later a company of Flemings was established in the 
Canongate (Edinburgh) for the manufacture of cloth under the 
protection of the king ; but, notwitlistanding also the establish- 
ment in t68i of an English company for the manufacture of 
woollen fabrics near Haddington, the industry for long made 
little progress. In fact its importance dates from the introduction 
of machinery in the 19th century. The most important branch 
of the trade, that of tweeds, first began to attract attention 
shortly after 1830 ; though still having its principal seat in the 
district from which it takes its name, including (lalashiels, 
Hawick, Innerleithen and Selkirk, it has extended to other 
towns, especially Aberdeen, Elgin, Inverness, Stirling, Bannock- 
burn, Dumfries and Paisley. Carpet manufacture has had its 
principal seat in Kilmarnock since 1817, but is also carried on 
in Aberdeen, Ayr, Bannockburn, Glasgow, Paisley and else- 
where. Tartans are largely manufactured in Tillicoultry, 
Bannockburn and Kilmarnock, and shawls and plaids in several 
towns. Fingering and many other kinds of woollen yarns are 
manufactured at Alloa, the headquarters of the industry. In 
1901 the numlicr of operatives in the woollen industry (including 
combers and sorters, spinners, weavers and workers in other 
proces.ses) amounted to 24,906. In 1850 the employed numbered 
10,210. 

(A) Flax, Hemp and Jute. — The manufacture of cloth from 
flax is of very ancient date, and towards the close of tlte 16th 
century Scottish linen clotlis were largely exjxirted to foreign 
countries, as well as to Ji!ngland. Regulations in regard to the 
manufacture were passed in 1641 and t66i. In a petition 
presented to the privy council in 1684, complaining of the severe 
treatment of Scotsmen selling linen in England, it was stated 
that 12,000 persons were engaged in the manufacture. Througli 
the intercession of the secretary of state with the king these 
restrictions were removed. Further to encourage the trade it 
was enacted in 1686 tliat the bodies of all persons, excepting 
poor tenants and cotters, should be buried in plain linen only, 
spun and made within the kingdom. I’he act was renewed 
in 1693 and 1695, and in the former year another act was passed 
prohibiting the export of lint and permitting its import free of 
duty. At the time of the Union the annud amount of linen 
cloth manufactured in Scotland is supposerl to have been about 
1,500,000 yards. The Union gave a coasiderable impetus to 
the manufacture, as did also the establishment of the Board of 
Manufactures in 1727, which applied an annual sum of £2650 
to its encouragement, and in 1729 established a colony of French 
Protestants in Edinburgh, on the site of the present Picardy 
Place, to teach the spinning and weaving of cambric. From 
the 1st of November 1727 to the 1st of November 1728 the 
amount of linen cloth stamped was 2,183,978 yds., valued at 
£103,312, but for the year ending the ist of November 1822, 
when the regulations as to the inspection and stamping of linen 
ceased, it increaMd to 36,268,530 yds., valued at £1,396,296. 
The counties in which the manufacture is now most largely 
carried on are Forfar, Perth, Fife and Aberdeen, but Renfrew, 
Lanark, Edinburgh and Ayr are also extensively associated 
with it. Dundee is the principal seat of the coarser fabrics, 
Dunfermline of the table and other finer linens, while Paisley 
is widely known for its sewing threads. The allied industry 
of jute IS the staple industry of Dundee. In 1890 the number 
employed in the linen industry was 34,222, which had declined 
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in 1901 to 23,570. In 1890 the operatives in the jute and hemp 
industry numbered 39,885, and in 1901 they' were (including 
workers in canvas, sacking, sailcloth, rope, twine, mats, cocoa 
fibre) 46,550. 

(^) Cotton. — The first cotton mill was built at Rothesay by 
an E^lish company in 1779, though Penicuik also lays claim 
to priority. The Rothesay mill was soon afterwards acquired 
by David Dale, who was the agent for Sir Richard Arkwright, 
and had the invaluable aid of his counsel and advice. Dale 
also established cotton factories in 1785 at New Lanark, after- 
wards so closely associated with the socialistic schemes of his 
son-in-law, Robert Owen. The counties of Lanark and Renfrew 
are now the principal seats of the industry. The great majority 
of the cotton factories are concentrated in Glasgow, Paisley 
and the neighbouring towns, but the industry extends in other 
districts of the west and is also represented in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Perth and Stirling. As compared with England, 
however, the manufacture has stagnated. The number of 
hands employed in 1850 was 34,325, in 1875 it was 35,652 and 
in 1901 (including bleachers, dyers, printers, calenderers, &c.) 
it was 34,057. 

(d) Silk and other Textiles. — The principal seats of the silk 
manufacture are Paisley and Glasgow. In 1885 the number 
employed amounted to 600 and in 1901 to 2424. The weaving 
of lace curtains has made considerable progress, in 1878 only 
45 hands being employed against 2875 in 1901. Hosiery manu- 
factures, a characteristic Border industry, with its chief seat 
at Hawick, employed 11,957 hands in 1901. ITie total number 
of pKjrsons working in textile fabrics in 1901, exclusive of 21,849 
drapers, mercers and other dealers, but including 43,040 employed 
in mixed or unspecified materials (hosiery, lace, carpets, rugs, 
fancy goods. &c., besides a large number of ” undefined factoiy 
liands and weavers), amounted to 174,547 persons. 

(c) Wliii^ky and Beer. — Scotland claims a distinctive maim 
facture in w'hisky. Though distillation was originally introduced 
from England, by 1771 large quantities of spirits wttc already 
being consigned to the English market. The legal manufacture 
of whisky was greatly checked in the earlier jiart of the igtli 
century by occasional advances in the duty, but after the reduc 
tion of 2S. 4jd. per proof gallon in 1823 — the duty amounted 
in 1904 to 11s. per proof gallon— the number of licensed distillers 
rapidly increa.scd, to the discouragement of smuggling and 
illicit divStillation. In 1824 the number of gallons made amounted 
to 5,108,373 ; by 1855 this had more than doubled ; in 1884 
it was 2 o,j 64,962 : in 1900 it reached 31,798,465 ; and in 1904 
it had receded to 27,110,977. More than four-fifths of the 
distilleries at work in the United Kingdom are situated in 
Scotland. The leading distilling counties arc Argyll, Banfl, 
Elgin, Inverness and Alieidoen. Perth and Ross and Cromarty', 
while the industry is found in seventeen other shires. In 1893- 
1894 the total net duty received for home-made spirits amounted 
to £5,461,198 and in 1903-1904 to £7,276,125. The production 
has attained to colossal dimensions. In 1893-1894 the quantity 
of proof gallons in bond was 61,275,754, and in 1903-1904 it 
amounted to 121,397,951, the production having practically 
doubled itself within ten years. Ale was a common beverage 
as early as the 1 2th century, one or more breweries being attached 
to every religious house and barony. So general was its use even 
in the beginning of the i8th century that the threatened imposi- 
tion of a tax on malt in 1725 provoked serious riots in Glasgow 
and clamour for repeal of the Union ; and sixty years afterwards 
Robert Bums in certain poems voiced the popular sentiment 
concerning the ‘‘ curst restrictions ” proposed by the Excise 
on beer and whisky. Though ale has been supei ?cded by whisk}' 
as the national beverage, brewing is extensively carried on in 
Edinburgh, whose ales are in high repute, Leith, Alloa and else- 
where. In 1885 the number of barrels of beer, duty-paid, 
amounted to 1,237,323; in 1893-1894, to i, 733407; and in 
1903-1904 to 1,877,978. In 1893-1894 the duty (6s. 3d. the 
barrel) yielded £473>3ii and in 1903-1904 (7s. 9d. the barrel) 
£649, After 1893-1894, when the number of brewers licensed 
to brew for sale numbei^ 149, there was a steady fall to 117 
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in i 903 ”^ 904 > alleged by the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
to be due to the disappearance of the small brewer. The practice 
of private brewing exhibits a still greater decline— from 272 to 
84 m the years named. Not^\^thstanding the enormous turnover 
and output and the large capital invested, neither distilling nor 
brewing gives employment to many hands, the figures for 1901 
being 1330 maltsters, 2052 brewers and 1970 distillers. 

(/) Miscellaneous, — Paper, stationery and printing arc in- 
dustries in which Scotland has always occupied a foremost 
position. A paper mill was erected in 1675 at Dairy on the 
Water of Leith in which French operatives were employed to give 
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regarding the number and tonnage of shipping arc, however, 
lacking till the i8th century. From two reports printed by the 
Scottish Burgh Record Society in 1881, it appears that the 
number of vessels belonging to the principal ports — I-eith, 
Dundee, Glasgow, Kirkcaldy and Montrose — in 1656 was 58, 
the tonnage being 3140, and that by 1692 they had increased to 
97 of 5905 tons. These figures only represent a portion of the 
total shipping of the kingdom. At the time of the Union in 
1707 the number of vessels was 215 of 14,485 tons. 

Table XIV. gives tlie figures of the registered tonnage in port in 
1850 and later specified years, winch are interesting as showing how, 


Tablk XIV. — Showing Registered Tonnage in Port tn Specified Years. 

. ! i860. 1870. 1884. X90 

bns, i No. I Tons. No. I 'Jons. No. I Tons. No. I 


No. 

Tons, 

No. 

3432 

169 

491,395 

30,827 

3172 

314 

3601 

522,222 

3486 


Ton.s. No. 


Sailing vessels j 3432 491,395 3172 552,212 2715 727,942 2065 827,295 1104 709,430 9>8 , 578,340 

Steam vessels . | 169 30,827 314 71,579 582 209,142 1403 806,780 1980 1,528,032 2^30 j 3,139,558 

Total . . I 3601 522,222 3486 623,791 3297 937,084 3468 1,694,075 3084 2,237,462 3248 3,717,898 


ivnere m ^ declining figure from a higher tonnage of the middle of the 

urishmg ! period. On the other hand, during fifty-five years the tonnage 01 
:ed near ■ steamers had ^own to be a hundred times as large as it was in 
Basirow ■ * ^^ble XV. illustrates the development that took place in the 
® * , shipping trade with foreign countries and Bntash possessions, as 

persons ^ well as the expansion of the coasting trade, m 1855-1905, certain 
inted to years being taken as tyjies. 

'rABLi'- XV . — Foreign and Colonial and Coastwise Trade : Tonnage of Vessels. 

I Coastwise. Colonial and Foreign. Total. j 

I Entered. I Cleared. Entered. 1 Cleared. Entered. I Cleared. 1 


Year. 

Coastwise. 

Entered. | Cleared. 

1855 

1 .963,552 

2,057,936 

1880 

6,628,853 

5,691,136 

1889 

7,188,763 

6,998,516 

: 1898 

9,256,233 

8,937,481 

' 1900 

7,213.574 

6,791,959 

1905J 

9,928.674 

9,500,160 


008,078 

2,700,915 

3,931,010 

5.510,927 

5,057,200 

9,208,745 


840,150 

3,001 ,897 
4,412,007 
9 , 299,555 
6,602,3^5 
7 , 47«,579 


2,031,630 

9,329,798 

11.119.773 

14,707,160 

12.870.774 

10,197.419 


2,898,086 

8,993,033 

11,411,123 

15,234,039 

13,394,504 

19.978,739 


instruction, with the result, in the words of the proprietors, that wliile sailing ves.sels declined during the half century to one-lhird 
“ grey and blue paper was produced much finer than ever was of their number in 1850, steam ves.sels increased tliirtcenfold. It is 
done before in the kingdom.” Midlothian has never lost the | tonnage of the 918 sailing vessels of 1905 was con 

J ^ 1 'Ti. *11 Ti • 1 J I u • siderably m excess of that of the 3432 .sailing ves.sels of 1850, but even 

lead then secured. The paper mills at Penicuik and elsewhere m declining figure from a higher tonnage of the middle of the 

the vale of the Esk and around Edinburgh are flourishing ! period. On the other hand, during fifty-five years the tonnage 01 
••oncern.s, and the industry is also vigorously conducted near i steamers had grown to be a hundred times as large as it was m 
Aberdeen. Stationery is largely manufactured at Glasgow, ■ 'Table XV. illustrates the development that took place in the 

..v, ‘ I r ® ■ shipping trade with foreign countries and Bntash possessions, as 

Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 1901 the nurnber of persons well as the expansion of the coasting trade, m 1855-1905, certain 
employed in the paper and stationery industries amounted to years being taken as tyjies. 

19,602. p^ 9 r silKe it established by Tabli-, XV . — Foreign and Colonial and Coastwise Trade : Tonnage of Vessels. 

the i6lh century, the Edinburgh press has been | Coastwise. Colonial and Foreign. Total, 

renowned for the beautv and excellence of its j . 7 7;, , 

typography, a large proportion of the books 1 

issued by London publishers emanating from 1855 1,993,552 2,057,930 008,078 840,150 2,631,630 2,898,086 

llie jirinting works of the Scottish capital. 9,628,853 5,691,139 2,700,915 3,001,897 9,329,798 8,693,033 

Printing is also extensively carried oninGla.sgow 7 .i ««.793 9,998,516 3.931,010 4,412,607 11,119,773 11,411,123 

1 Al 1 At- ^ ■ J J 1^98 9,250,233 8,937,481 5,510,927 6,296,555 14,767,160 15,234,036 

andAberdeen, and Cupar once enjoyed consider- ' ,^>00 7,213.574 9 , 79 i,«l 59 5,957,200 6;6o2,3i5 12, 8701774 ic394;504 

able repute for its press. The number of persons 1905 9,928,674 9,500,160 6,268,745 7,478,579 16,197,419 16,978,739 

engagt*(l in the production of books and other ' - ^ 

printed matter (including lithographers, copper, steel plate and j Table XVI. exhibits the grow'th of the foreign and colonial trade 
“proce.ss‘’ printers, bookbinders, publishers, booksellers and at specified datijs since 1755, showing how it advanced by leaps and 

distributurs)an.ounted inxqoi to The first sugar refinery 1 

was erected m 1765 at Greenock, which, despite periodical tliis does not represent the due proportion of foreign wares used and 
vicissitudes, has remained the principal seat t)f the industry, ! 

which is also carried on at Leith, tilasgow and Dundee. The Tabuc XVI. Showing Growth of Foreign and Colonial Trade 

making of preserves and confectioner^’ flourishes in Dundee, _ 

Aberdeen, Paisley and Edinburgh. Kirkcaldy is the seat of the Year. Imfiorts. Exjiorts. Year. Imports. Exports. 

oil floor-cloth and linoleum industries, the latter introduced in ^ j — “ — ^ j 

1877. The headquarters of the chemicals manufacture are 1755 464,411 535,579 1874 31,012,750 17,912,932 

.situated in Glasgow and the vicinity, while explo.sives are chiefly 1790 1,688,337 1,235,405 1880 34,997,652 18,243,078 

manufactured at Stevenston and elsewhere in A5Tshirc, and at ^795 1,268,520 976,7^ ** 2 ?^ 30,600,258 20,322,355 

^Trtain places on the Argyll coast. Among occupations providing ,3,5 3,447;853 6,997709 1898 36,224;982 23;643;i43 

employment for large numbers were trades in connexion with 1825 4,994,304 5,842,296 1900 38,691,245 32,166,561 

building and works of construction (136,639 persons in 1901), 1851 8,921,108 5,016,110 1903 40,396,280 32,301,198 

and furniture and timber (39,000), while the conveyance of 

passengers, parcels and messages employed 163,102 (railway, consumed in Scotland, for the obvious reason that large quantities 

A2 ‘ roads 812 • sea rivers and ^als 20 aci • dorks 80ods are brought into the country by rail^ nearly all the tea, for 
43,037 , roaas, 53,813 , sea, rivers ana c^ais, 20,451 , docks, consumed in Great Britain being imported into London, 

harbours and lighthouses, 10,659 ; and storage, porterage and while several ports have almost a monopoly of certain other im 
messages, 35,142). ports. Foreign and colonial merchandise transhipped was valued at 

Commerce and 5 /w>/>rwg.— That Scotland had a considerable ^989,289 in 1889 and at ;^749,246 in 1903. The customs revenue rose 

trade with foreign countries at a very early period may be f .I !?;' ^ 

. J J r . 4.U • r • u J 1 I ■^TTT combmed value of their imports and exports the chief ports are 

inferred from the importation of rich dresses by Malcolm III. ^ shown in the first section of Table X^^. Their status is modi- 
(d. 1093), enjoyment of Oriental luxuries by Alexander 1 . fied by the movements of shipping, and for purposes of comparison 

<d. 1124). His successor, David I., receives the special praise of the entrance and clearance tonnage of the trade with British colonies 
Fordun for enriching “the ports of his kingdom with foreign and foreign couples and of the coastwise traffic are ejAib^ 

a- O U J . gecond and third sections of the same table. The favourable 

merchandise. In the 13th ^ntury the Scots had acquired a position occupied by Greenock in the third section is due to its 
considerable celebrity m shipbuilding; and a powerful French preponderating share of the traffic with the west coast and the 
baron had a ship specially built at Inverness in 1249 to convey islands. Its share of the Iri.sh and coasting trade likewise accounts 
him and his vassals to the Holy Land. The principal shipowners for the position of Ardrossan in the same section. It should be 

.. - . ffijAf on fioriinMt of imnort and exnort value: in tooo. 


Table XVI. exhibits the grow'th of the foreign and colonial trade 
at specified dates since 1755, showing how it advanced by leaps and 
bound.s during the Jatt(T part of the 19th century. Though the value 
of imports into Scotland i.s less than one-eleventh of that into England, 
tliis does not represent the due proportion of foreign wares used anti 

Tabuc XVI. — Showing Growth of Foreign and Colonial Trade 
since 77.5;?. ’ 


Year. 

ImiKirts. 

Exjiorts. 

Year, 

Imports. Exports. 


£ 

£ 


£ £ 

1755 

464,411 

535,576 

1874 

31,012,750 17,912,932 

1790 

1 , 688.337 

1,235,405 

1880 

34,997,652 18,243,078 

1795 

1,268,520 

976,791 

•1884 

30,600,258 20,322,355 

1800 

2,212,790 

2,340,069 

1889 

30,771,016 22,310,006 

1815 

3,447,853 

6,997,709 

1898 

36,224,982 23,643,143 

1825 

4,994,304 1 

5,842,296 

1900 

38,691,245 32,166,561 

1851 

8,921,108 

5,016,1 lO 

1903 

40,396,280 32,301,198 


consumed in Scotland, for the obvious reason that large quantities 
of goods are brought into the county by rail^ nearly all the tea, for 
example, consumed in Great Britain being imported into Xxindon, 
while several ports have almost a monopoly of certain other im 
ports. Foreign and colonial merchandise transhipped was valued at 
/989,289 in 1889 and at ;^746,24C in 1903. The customs revenue rose 
from /i, 965 ,080 in 1894 to ;£3, 399,1 41 in 1903* Judged by the 
combined value of their imports and exports the chief ports are 
as shown in the first section of Table XVII. Their status is modi- 
fied by the movements of shipping, and for purposes of comparison 
the entrance and clearance tonnage of the trade with British colonies 
and foreign countries and of the coastwise traffic are exhibited in the 
second and third sections of the same table. The favourable 
position occupied by Greenock in the third section is due to its 
preponderating share of the traffic with the west coast and the 
islands. Its share of the Iri.sh and coasting trade likewise accounts 
for the position of Ardrossan in the same section. It should be 
added tnat on the figures of import and export value in 19091 


at this period were the dergy who embarked the wealth of their ^rMeSS?, 

religious houses m commercial enterpnses. Definite statements Granton. The figure for Glasgow in that year was ;^4i, 238,867. 
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Table XVII.— CAw/ Ports {igoj). 

’ _ Colonial ! 

, Imports and 

Port. Order. . Order. Foreign Order. 

Exports. ^ Tonnfge 

I ' * In and Out. I 

ClaKgow I I 38,2^1,762 1 4,472,071 1 

I-eitli . . . i 2 I 17,975,978 2 2,210,015 4 

Grangemouth 3 | 0,273,317 4 1,425,978 6 

Dundee . . 4 ; 5,657,583 7 320,103 7 

Greenock 5 2,046,457 10 202,336 2 

Methil . 6 1,127,931 3 1*716,355 8 

Alxfrdoen 7 1,035,233 8 217,410 3 

Grant HI 8 93.3,480 9 202,901 10 

Burntisland 9 846,741 5 | 1,305,945 9 

Ar(lrui4.san i 6 | 326,356 5 

Shipbuilding, — Many of the most important improvements j 
in the construction of ships, especially steam vessels, are due to the j 
enterprise and .skill of the Clyde shipbuilders, who, from the time 
of Robert Napier of Shandon (1791-1876), who built and engined 
the first steamers for the Cunard ('ompany, formed in 1840, 
have enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for the construction of 
leviathan liners, both as regards mechanical appliances and the 
beauty and convenience of the internal arrangements. The 
principal Clyde yards are situated in the Glasgow district (Govan, 
Partick, Fairfield, Clydebank, Renfrew), Dumbarton, Port 
Glasgow and Greenock. At several of the ports on the lower 
firth, as at Ardrossan and Fairlie, famous for its yachts, the 
industry is also carried on. On the east ('oast the leading yards 
are at l.eith, Kirkcaldy, Grangemouth, Dundee, Peterhead and 
Aberdeen, which, in the days of sailing ships, was renowned for 
its clippers built for the tea trade. There are yards also at 
Inverness. 

Postal Towards the end of the 16th century the 

practice arose of regular communication by letter between the 
magistrates of the larger towns and the seat of government in 
Edinburgh. After the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England the necessity for an ordered method of intercourse 
between the Scottish capital and London liecame urgent, but 
the plans adopted involved extraordinary delay, for it not 
infrequently happened that there was an interval of two months 
between the dc.spatch of a letter and the receipt of a reply. 
Such a leisurely fashion of transacting business soon grew 
intolerable, and in 1635 a system of relays was instituted which 
enabled the journey between the two cities to be accomplished 
in three days, the charge for a letter being 8d. The service Wiis 
reorganized in 1662, and in 1711 the postal establishments of 
the United Kingdom, hitherto conducted independently in each 
country, were consolidated into one. When this reform was 
effected the cost of a letter to London was reduced to 6d, 'Iliree 
years before this date a local penny post had been provided in 
Edinburgh by private enterprise, carried on by a staff of seven 
persons, and after the success of this effort had been demon- ] 
slrated the concern was taken over by the post office. Subse- 
quently postal business stagnated, mainly owing to the greatly 
increa^ diorges (the postage of a letter from London to Edin- 
burgh is stated to have cost is. 4id.), until the system of uniform 
penny postage came into operation. The telephones are mainly 
conducted by the post office and the National Telephone Com- 
pany, but the corporation of Glasgow has a municipal serv ice. 

RtUgion , — The bulk of the population is Presbyterian, this 
form of Church government having generally obtained, in spite 
of persecution and other vicissitudes, since the Reformation. It 
is accepted equally by the Established Church, the United Free, 
the Free and other smaller Presbyterian bodies, the principal 
point distin^ishinp the first-named from the rest being that it 
accepts the headship of the sovereign. The Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, which is m communion with the Church of England, 
claims to represent the ancient Catholic Church of the country. 

Sco ScoTLANO, Church of ; also Free Church op Scotland ; 
United Presbyterian Church ; Presbyterianism ; and Scot- 
land, Episcopal Church or. 


Pofliameniary Government . — By the Act of Union 

— — in 1707 Scotland ceased to have a separate parlia- 

I , ment, and its government was assimilated to that 

I England. In the parliament of Great Britain its 

I In andcfat. representation was fixed at sixteen peers elected in 
Holyrood Palace by the peers of Scotland at each 

new parliament in the House of Lords, and at 

1 ** 57,957 forfy-five members in the House of Commons, the 
^'859|i77 counties returning thirty and the burghs fifteen. 

807’ 159 The power of the sovereign to create new Scottish 
3*348,928 peerages lapsed at the Union, and consequently 
^*^®**^ number is a diminishing quantity. By the 
^’230*458 Reform Act of 1832 the number of Scottish repre- 
I 294,261 sentatives in the Commons was raised to fifty-three, 

! 1.094,439 I the counties under a slightly altered arrangement 
^ returning thirty members as before, and the burghs, 
reinforced b)' the erection of various towns into parliamentary 
burghs, twenty-three ; the second Reform Act (1867) increu.sed 
the number to sixty, the universities obtaining representation by 
two members, while two additional members were assigned to 
the counties and three to the burghs ; by the Redistribution of 
Scats Act in 1885 an addition of seven members was made to the 
representation of the counties and five to that of the burghs, 
the total representation being raised to seven ty-two. The 
management of Scottish business in parliament has since 1885 
been under the charge of the secretary for Scotland.^ 

Law.— At the Union ScotUnd retained its old system of law and 
legal administration, a system modelled on that of France ; but since 
the Union the Laws of England and Scotland have been on many 
points a.ssimilated, the criminal law of the two countnes being now 
practically uhmtical, although the methods of procedure are in many 
respects different. The Court of Session, as the supreme court in 
civil causes is called, which is held at Edinburgh, dates from 1532, 
and was formed on the model of the parlement of Paris. Since {lie 
Union it has undergone certain modifications. It consists of Ihirlt <*n 
judges, acting in an Inner and an Outer House. The Inner House 
has two divisions, with four judges each, the first being presided 
over by tlie lord president of the whole court, and the second by 
the lord justice clerk. In the Outer House five judges, called lordfs 
ordinary, sit in separate courts. Appeals may be made from the 
lords ordinary to either of tlic divisions of tlic Inner House, and, if 
the occasion demands, the opinion of all the judges of Uie Court of 
Session may be called for ; but whether this be done or not the de- 
cision is regarded as a decision of the Court of Session. Appeals may 
be made from the Court of Session to the House of Lords. '1 he lord 
justice general (lord jiresident), the lord justice clerk and the other 
judges of the Court of Session form the High Court of Justiciary, 
mstituted in 1672, for criminal cases, which sits at Edinburgh for the 
trial of cases from the three Lothians and of ca.ses referred from the 
circuit courts. The latter meet for the south at Jedburgh, Dumfries 
and Ayr; for the west at Glasgow, Inveraray and Stirhng ; and for 
the north at Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee and Inverness. The law agents 
who undertake cases to be decided iH’fore the supreme courts are 
dther solicitors before the supreme courts (S.S.C.) or writers to the 
signet (W.S.), the latter of whom possess certam special privileges. 
The lawyer authorized to plead before the supreme courts is termed 
an advocate. The pnncipal law officer of tlie crown is the lord 
advocate, who is assisted by the solicitor-general and by advocates- 
depute. The practical administration of tlie law in a county is 
under the control of the sherifl-depute, who combines with his 
judicial duties certain administrative functions. The office, which 
once imphed a much less restricted authority than at present, is as 
old as the reign of Alexander I. (d. 1124), when the greater part of the 
kingdom was divided into twenty-five sheriffdoms. In the latter 
part of the 13th century they numlxired tliirty-four, but now there 
are only fifteen shcrifis in all, who, excepting the sheriff for Lanark- 
shire, need not reside in the counties to which they are appointed and 
are not prohibited from private practice, llicy are assisted by 
shdriffs-substitute upon whom tJie bulk of the work falls, who must 
be residential and are debarred from private practice. At one time 
tile functions of the sheriff-principal were confined to one county, 
but by an act passed in 1855 it was arranged that as sheriffdoms fell 
vacant certain counties should be grouped under the control of one 
sheriff-principal. Thus Aberdeen, Kincardine and Banff form one 
group, and the throe Lothians with Peebles another. The pubhc 
prosecutor fur counties is the procurator-fiscal, who takes the 

^ A separate secretary of state for Scotland was in existence after 
the Umon, but this office was abolished in 1746. From 1782 to 1885 
the secretary of state for the home department was responsible for 
the conduct of Scottish business, being advised in these matters by 
the lord advocate. The secreta^ for Scotland is not one of the 
pnncipal secretaries of state. 
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initiative m regard to suspected cases of sudden death, although m 
this respect the law of Scotland is less strict than that of England. 
Justices of the peace, who are unpaid and require no special qualifica- 
tion, but as they are recommended by the lord-Ucutenant, are 
generally persons of position in the county, once exercised a wider 
subordinate jurisdiction than now devolves upon them, their chief 
administrative function being to act along with certain members of 
the county councils, as the licensing authority for public-houses in 
the county and in police burghs, and as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of the baihes in royal and parliamentary burghs. 

Local Government.— The largest administrative unit is that of the 
county, but the areas of counties may be adapted to meet various 
public or political requirements. They may be altered for the 
purposes of the registrar-general, and for police purposes part of the 
area of one county may be brought into the area of ancither. For 
parliamentary purposes some counties have been united, as Clack- 
mannan and Kinross, Elgin and Naim, Orkney and Shetland, and 
Peebles and Selkirk, and others divided, as Aberdeen, Ayr, Lanark, 
Perth and Renfrew, while others retain in certain respects their 
old subdivision, Lanarkshire for assessment purposes being still 
])artitioned into the upper, middle and lower wards. Originally the 
counties were synonymous either with sheriffdoms or stewartries. 
Stewartries ceased with the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 
1748, though Kirkcudbrightshire still liears the designation. The 
counties are thirty-three in number, Ro.ss and Cromarty constituting 
tme, while Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee are each a 
county of a city. The highest county dignitary is the lord-heutenant, 
the office dating from 1782. Nominated by the crown, he holds 
office aut vitam aut culpam, represents the crown in military matters, 
recommends ftir commissions of tlic peace, holds the position of high 
sheriff, and is a member of the standing joint committee. I'he office, 
however, is httle more than honorary. In olden times there were 
three classes of burgh. Those created by charter directly from the 
crown were styled royal burghs : they numlx'r seventy in all, of 
which no fewer than seventeen belong to Fileshire. Those holding 
their charters from a feudal superior and not from the crown were 
called burghs of regality, their magistrates and council being u.sually 
apjxuiited by the overlord or his reiiresentative. Being small and 
unimportant, these burghs were not affected by the act of 1833, but 
in 1802 were required to adopt the constitution of police burghs. 
Towus that received their charters from bishops were burghs of 
barony, their magistrates and council being appointed by tht‘ 
superior. When the bishop's jurisdiction was abolished, the burghs 
as a rule assumed the position of royal burghs. Police burghs are 
wholly modem, dating from the middle of the igth century. They 
were called into existence by the rapid growth of certain districts 
caused by the develojimcnt of the coal and iron fields. The principle 
on which they are established may lie briefly stated tlius: towns 
with a minimum population of 800 can, on a poll demanded by the 
ratepayers showing a majority in favour of it, acquire the status of a 
police burgh subj(?ct to representations from neighbouring burghs, 
a proviso devised to check the growth of " parasitic ” burghs in the 
immediate vicinity of a great centre of population and industry, 
enjoying all the jiublic imjirovements initiated by their powerful 
neigiibour and yet contributing nothing towards the co.st and upkeep 
of them. It should be noted that, according to Scottish usage, 
“police" includes drainage, the suppression of nuisances, paving, 
lighting and cleansing, in addition to the provision of a constabulary 
force, and that in point of fact, paradoxical as it apjiears, the bulk 
of the pohee burghs do not manage their police. Royal burghs 
derive part of their income from ancient corporate property known 
as “ the Common Good " and consisting mostly of land and houses. 
It is tlevoted to objects for which the rates are not ajiplicable. 
Glasgow, for example, might found a chair in the University from 
the Common Good but not from the rate.s, and Edinburgh mamtains 
from the same source the city observatory and defrays part of the 
cost of the time-gun. Only Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Greenock, 
Aberdeen and Paisley have private and local acts, conferring powers 
exceeding the general law, to deal with, e.g. overcrowding, the ob- 
noxious display of advertisements, the compulsory acquisition of 
land for gas, water or electric-power enterprises, all the other burghs 
being governed by Public General Acts. This is in marked contrast 
with the practice in England, where almost every large borough 
ha.s its own private act. The corporation of the burghs consists 
of the provost (or lord provost, in the cases of Edinburgh, C^lasgow, 
Aberdeen and Dundee), bailies and councillors, with certain per- 
manent officials, of whom the town clerk is the most imjmrtant. 
The course of reform may now be concisely summarized. In 1833 
Scottish burghs were for the first time entitled to be governed by 
directly-elected bodies, and at various rimes since tliat date fuller 
powers of legal self-government were granted in different directions. 
In 1845 parochial boards were created for relief of the poor, their 
powers being afterwards extended to deal with the statutes concern- 
ing burial-grounds, the registration of births, deaths and marriages, 
vaccination, public health, public libraries and other matters. In 
1872 school boards were set up throughout the country ; county 
councils followed in 1889 and parish councils in 1894. These reforms 
profoundly modified and in some cases abolished older organizations 
which had grown inadequate to modem wants. The Commiasioners 
of Supply, origiaally appointed to apportion and collect the national 


revenue and afterwards entrusted witli the regulation of tlie land 
tax, the control of the county police, the raising of tlic mihtia, and 
the levjHng of rates for county expenditure, were practically super- 
seded by the county councils, which are also the local auUiority 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) and the Public Health 
Acts in all parishes (burghs and pohee burghs excepted) , perform tlie 
administrative duties formerly entrusted to the justices of the peace, 
and may also enforce the Rivers Pollution Act each within its own 
jurisdiction. The county councils arc strengtliened by certain special 
committees, such as the secondary education committee, w hose duties 
have already been defined, and the standing joint committee— 'one 
half appointed by tlie county council, tlie other half by the Com- 
missioners of Supply — which manages the county pohee and whose 
consent in writing must be obtained before the county counril can 
undertake any work involving capital outlay. All but the smallest 
counties are subdivided into- districts , and tlie Road Acts and Pubhc 
Health Acts are administered in these areas by district committee.s, 
composed of members of the county council lor the district and one 
representative of each parish council within the area. The act of 
1894, as we have seen, not only estabhshed the Local Government 
Board, consisting of the secretary for Scotland, the sohcitor-general, 
the under-secretary and three appointed members-— a vice-president, 
a lawyer and a medical officer of public health— but also replaced the 
parochial boards by parish councils, empowered to deal among other 
things w'ith poor rehef, lunacy, vaccination, libraries, baths, recrea- 
tion grounds, disused churchyards, rights of way, parochial endow- 
ments, and the formation of special lighting and .scavenging districts. 

(J. A. M.) 

III. Political History 

Scotland, to political ob.servcrs of the middle of the i6th 
century, seemed destined by nature to form one homrgeneous 
kingdom with lingland. 'J'hc outward frontiers of both were 
the .sea ; no difficult physical barriers divided the two territories ; 
the majority of Scots spoke an intclligihle form of English, 
differing from northern English more in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion than in idiom and vocabulary ; and after the Reformation 
the State religion in both countries was Protestant. Vet, in 
.spite of the.se causes making for union, and in spite of the mani- 
fest advantages of union, it was by a mere dynastic accident 
that, in the defect of nearer heirs to the English throne, the 
crowns of both kingdoms w'cre worn by James VI. (1603)^ while 
more than a century of unrest and war had to elapse before the 
union of England and Scotland into one kingdom in 1707. Even 
later there broke forth civil wars that, apart from dynastic 
.sentiment, had no political aim except “ to break the Union.” 
Thus for seven hundred years the division of the isle of Britain 
was a constant cause of weakness and public distress. Nothing 
did more to bring the two peoples together than religion, after 
the Reformation, yet, by on unhappy turn of affairs, and 
mainly thanks to one man, John Knox, few causes were more 
potent than religious differences in delaying that complete union 
which nature herself seemed to dc.sire. 

The historical causes which kept the nations separate were 
mainly racial, though, from a very early period, the majority of 
the people of Scotland were, if not purely English l^y « . 
blood, anglicized in language and, to a great extent, 
in institutions. All questions of race are dim, for 
such a thing as a European people of pure unmixed blood is 
probably unknown in experience. In a.d. 78-82 Agricola, 
carrying the Eagles of Rome beyond the line of the histi rical 
border, encountered tribes and confederations of tribes which, 
probably, spoke, some in Gaelic, some in Brythonic varieties of 
the Celtic language. That the language had been imposed, in 
a remote age, by Celtic-speaking invaders, on a prior non-Celtic- 
speaking population, is probable enough, but is not demonstrated. 
There exist in Scotland a few inscriptions on stones, in Ogam, 
which yield no sense in any known Indo-European language. 
There are also traces of the persistence of descent in the female 
line, especially in the case of the Pictish royal family, but such 
survivals of savage institutions, or such a modification of male 
descent for the purpose of ensuring the purity of the royal blood, 
yield no firm ground for a decision as to whether the Piets were 
“ Aryans ” or “ non-Aryans.” 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the Pictish problem (see 
Celt). That their rivals, the Scots, were a Gaelic - speaking 
people is certain. That the Piets were Teutons (Pinkerton) is 
no longer ^lieved. That they were non-Aryan, the theory of 
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Sir John Rhys, seems improbable ; for the non-English place- 
names of Scotland are either Gaelic or Brythonic (more or less 
Welsh), and the names of Pictish kings are either common to 
Gaelic and Welsh (or Cymric, or Brythonic), or are Welsh in 
their phonetics. Mr Skene held that the Piets were a Gaelic- 
speaking people, but the weight of philolojgical authority is 
with Mr Whitley Stokes, who says that Pictish phonetics, “ so 
far as we can ascertain them, resemble those of Welsh rather 
than of Irish ” (see Zimmer, Das MuUetrecht der Ptkten ; Rhys, 
Royal Commission s Report on Land tn Wales, Celtic Britain, 
Rhind Lectures ; Skene’s Celtic Scotland ; J. G. Frazer, Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship, p. 247 ; Maebain’s edition, 
1902, of Skene’s Highlanders of Scotland). 

Tlie Roman occupation has left not many material relics in 
Scotland, and save for letting a glimmer of Christianity into the 
south-west, did nothing whidi permanently affected the in- 
stitutions of the partially subjugated peoples. In a.d. 81-82 
Agricola garrisoned the K(jman frontier between Forth and 
Clyde, and in 84 he fought and won a great battle farther north, 
probably on the line of the Tay. llis enemies were men of the 
early iron age, and used the chariot in war. lliey fought with 
courage, but were no match for Roman discipline ; it was, 
however, impossible to follow them into their mountain fort- 
rease.s, nor were the difliculties of pursuit thoroughly overcome 
till after the buttle of Culloden in 1746. Hie most important 
Roman stations which have hitherto been excavated are those 
of Birrenswark, on the north side of Solway Firth ; Ardoch, 
near the historical battlefield of Shcriflmuir (1715); and New- 
stead, a site first occupied by Agricola, under the Eildon hills. 
Roman roads extended, with camps, us far as the Moray Firth. 
It is not till A.D. 300 that wc read of “ the Caledonians and other 
Piets ” ; in the 4th century they frequently harried the Romans 
up to the wall of Hadrian, between I'yne and Solway. About 
the end of the century the southern Piets of (ialloway, and tribes 
farther north, were partially converted by St Ninian, from the 
Candida casa of W’hithern. The Scots, from Ireland, also now 
come into view, the name of Scotland being derived from that of 
a people really Irish in origin, who spoke a Gaelic (see Cei.tk ) 
akin to that of the Caledonians, and were in a similar stage 
of higher barbarism. The Scots made raids, but, as yet, no 
national settlement. 

The withdrawal of tlie Romans from Britain (410) left the 
northern part of the island as a prey to be fought for by warlike 
tribes, of whom the most notable were the Piets in the north, 
the Scots or Dalriads from Ireland in the west (Argyll), the 
Cymric or Welsh peoples in the south-west and between Forth 
and Tay, and the Teutonic invaders. Angles or English, in the 
south-east. 

If the Piets had been able to win and hold Scotland as fur 
south as the historic border, the fortunes of the country would 
probably have been more or less like those of Ireland. After 
the Norman Conquest, England would have subjugated the 
Celts and held Scotland by a tenure less precarious and disputed 
than they possessed in the western island. Scotland would have 
been, at most, a larger Wales. But in the struggle for existence 
it chanced that the early English invaders secured a kingdom, 
Bernicia, which stretched from the Humber into Lothian, or 
farther north, as the fortune of battle might at various times 
determine ; and thus, from the centre to the south-east of 
what is now Scotland, the people had come to be anglicized in 
speech before the Norman Conquest, though Gaelic survived 
much later in Galloway. The English domain comprised, 
roughly spe^ddng, the modern counties of Selkirkshire, Peebles- 
shire, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire and most of the Lothians, 
while south of Tweed it contained Northumberland, Durham 
and Yorkshire to the Humber. In later days the Cdtic kings 
of norAem and western Scotland succeeded in holding, on vague 
conditions of homage to the E^lish crown, the English-speaking 
region of historic Scotland. Hiat region was the most fertile, 
had the best husbandry, and possessed the most civilized popu- 
lation, a p^ple essentidly English in language and institutions, 
but indomitably attached to the Celtic dynasties of the western 


and northern part of the island. It was the English-speaking 
south-east part of Scotland, gradually extended so as to comprise 
Fife and the south-west (llinarkshire, Dumfriesshire, Stirling- 
shire, Dumbartonshire, Ayrshire and Renfrewshire), which 
learned to adopt the ideas of western Europe in matters political, 
municipal and ecclesiastical, while it never would submit to the 
domination of the English crown. This English element, in a 
nation ruled by a Celtic dynasty, prevented Scotland from 
becoming, like Wales, a province of England. 

On the west of the northern part of the English kingdom of 
Bernicia, severed from that by the Forest of Ettrick, and perhaps 
by the mysterious work of w'hich traces remain in the “ Catrail,” 
was the Brython or Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde, which then 
included the territory and population, later anglicized, of Renfrew - 
shire, Ayrshire, I^anarkshire, Dumfries.shire, and, south of the 
historic border, Cumberland and Westmoreland to the Derwent. 
Strathclyde was essentially Welsh, and it may be noted that this 
region, centuries later, was the centre of the recalcitrant Cove- 
nanters, a people enthusiastically religious in their own way. 
Later, this region was the hotbed of “ revivals ” and the cradle 
of Irvingism. Whether the influence of Cymric blood may be 
traced in these characteristics is a dubious question. 

While southern Scotland was thus English and Cymric, the 
north, from Cape Wrath to Lochaber, in the w'cst, and to the 
Firth of lay, on the cast, was Pictland ; and the vernacular 
.spoken there was the Gaelic. 'Fhe west, south of Lochaber to 
the Mull of Kintyre, with the isles of Bute, Islay, Arran and Jura, 
was the realm of the Dalriadic kings, Scots from Ireland (503) : 
here, too, Gaelic was spoken, as among the “ Southern Piets ” 
of the kingdom of Galloway. Such, roughly speaking, were the 
divisions of the country which arose as results of the obscure 
wars of the 5th, bth and 7th centuries. 

As regards Christianity in these regions, Protestantism, 
Presbyterianism and patriotism find here a battle-ground. Ihe 
mission of St Ninian (397) was that of a native of the 
Roman province of Britain, and the church which 
he founded would bear the same relation to Rome 
as did the church in Britain. There are material relics of his 
church, tearing the Christian monogram, and there are stones 
with Liitin epitaphs ; these objects are wholly unlike the Irish 
crosses and inscriptions of the Gaelic church. If Bede is right 
in saying that Ninian was trained in Rome, then the early 
ChrLstianity of Scotland was Roman. 

In 431 the contemporaty^ Chronica of Prosper of Aquitaine 
record that Palladius was ordained by Pope Celestine as the first 
bishop “ to the believing Scots,” that is, to the Irish. If there 
were “ believing Scots ” in Ireland before the first bishop was 
ordained, their ecclesiastical constitution cannot have been 
episcopal. Fordun, in the 14th century, suppo.sed that the 
clergy, before Palladius, were presbyters or monks. As Hector 
Bocce, “ that pillar of falsehood,” dubbed these presbyters 
“ Culdees,” “ Hie pure Culdee,” a blameless presbyterian. 
almost prehistoric, has been claimed as the ancestor of Scottish 
Presbyterianism ; and episcopacy has been regarded as a deplor- 
able uuioyation. The Irish church has paid more reverence to 
St Patricius than to Palladius (373-463), and the church of St 
Patricius, himself a figure as important as obscure, certainly 
abounded in bishops ; according to Angus the Culdee there were 
1071, but these cannot have been bishops with territorial sees, 
and the heads of monasteries were more potent personages. 

The Dalriadic Mttlers in Argyll and the Isles, the (Irish) 
Scots, were Christians in the Irish manner. Their defeat by the 
Piets, in 560, induced the Irish St Columba to endeavour to 
convert the conquering Piets. In 563-565 he founded his mission 
and monaster)" in the isle of Iona, and journeying to Inverness 
he converted the king of the Piets. About the same date (573), 
the king of Cymric Strathclyde summoned, from exile in Wales, 
St Kentigem, the patron saint of Glasgow, who restored a Chris- 
tianit)" almost or quite submerged in paganism, Celtic and English. 
The pagan English of Deira (603) routed under ABthelfrith the 
Christian Scots of Argyll between Liddesdale and North Tyne ; 
and pagan English for more than a century held unopposed the 
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region from Forth to Humber. In 617 iEthelfrith fell in battle 
with the English of East Anglia, and his sons, Eanfrid and Oswald, 
fled to the North. Eanfrid, by his marriage with a Pictish 
princess, became the father of the Pictish king Talorcan, while 
Oswald was baptized into the Columban church at Iona. In a 
season of war and turmoil Oswald won the crown of the north- 
east English kingdom, stretching to the Forth, w’ith its capital 
at Eadwinsburgh (? Edinburgh, a dubious etymology), and in 
that kingdom St Aidan, from Iona, erected the Columban 
churches under the auspices of Oswald, whose brother Oswin 
dominated Strathclyde and Pictland up to the Grampians ; 
the English element, for the time, extending itself and anglicizing 
more and more of the Scotland that was to be. 

Thus the Dalriadic Scots had handed on the gift of Irish 
Christianity, with such literature as accompanied it in the shape 
of I.atin, and reading and writing, to the northern English from 
Forth to Humber. Tlie ecclesiastical constitution thus intro- 
duced was one of missionary'’ monastic stations, settled in fortified 
villages. The Celtic church, unluckily, differed from the Roman 
on the question of the method of cidculating the date of Easter, 
the form of the tonsure, and other usages, one of them apparently 
relating to a detail in the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
From a letter to Pope Boniface IV. of an Irish saint Columbanus, 
who led twelve Irish monks into Gaul and Burgundy, the Celtic 
church appears to have denied that the papal jurisdiction 
extended beyond the limits of the Roman empire. Consequently 
Rome would have no jurisdiction in the affairs of the Irish church 
established in Scotland and the north of England. The results 
would be the severance of these regions from the main current 
of western ecclesiastical ideas. Conceivably these sentiments of 
Columbanus never wholly died out in the Scotti.sh kingdom 
of later history, whose kings were always apt to treat Rome 
in a cavalier manner, laughing at interdicts and excommunica- 
tions. A papal legate, in Bruce's time, was no more safe, if 
his errand was undesirable, than under John Knox, when Mary' 
Stuart wore the crown. “All the world errs , R ome and J erusalem 
en , only the Scoti and the Britones are in the right ” is quoted 
as the opinion of the Scoti and Britones in 634. It app>ears th-ai 
Scotland was naturally Protestant against Rome as soon as 
she was Christian. 

Meanwhile Rome was too strong, and in 604, in a synod held 
at Whitby, St Wilfrid procured the acceptance of Roman as 
again.st C'eltic doctrine in the questions then at issue. The 
English Christians overcame the Celtic divines of Iona., and in 
710 even in Pictland they came into the customs of western 
Christianity. The church of the Celtic tribe thus yielded to the 
church of the Roman empire. 

There followed an age of war in which the northern English 
were routed at Nectan’s mere, in Forfarshire, and driven south 
of Forth. In the quarrels of Piets and of Scots of 
netMMd Pictish king, Angus MacFergus (ob. 761), 

Scott. ^25 victorious while in his prime, and then consolidated 
Pictland ; but (802-839) the Scandinavian sea-rovers 
began to hold large territories in Scotland, weakened the Piets, and 
madd easy their conquest by Kenneth MacAlpine of Kintyre, the 
king of the Dalriad Scots of Argyll. In 860 this Scot became king 
of the Piets. Old legends represent him as having exterminated 
the Piets to the last man ; and the Piets become, in popular 
tradition, a mythical folk, hardly human, to whom great feats, 
including the building of Gla.sgow cathedral, are attributed, 
as the walls of Tiryns and Mycenae in Greece were traditionally 
assigned to the energy of Ae Cyclopes. In 1814 Sir Walter 
Scott met a dwarfish traveller in the Orkneys, whom the natives 
regarded as a “ Pecht or Piet. 

There was, of course, in fact, no extermination of the Piets, 
there was merely a change of dynasty, an alliance between Piets 
and Scots, and that change was probably made in accordance 
with Pictish customs of succession. Kenneth MacAlpine, though 
son of a Scottish father, was probably, though not certainly, 
a Piet on the mother’s side, and in PWand the crown was in- 
herited in the female line. The consequence was that what 
had been Pictland came to be styled Scotland. The king of 


Alban was a Scot in the paternal line. His conquest was not 
achieved at a blow, but his language, Gaelic, prevailed. Hence- 
forth, despite the incursions of the Scandinavians, and partly 
because of them, the ecclesiastical and royal centres of life are 
moved to the south and the east, though the king of .^bon 
{Ardrigh) is not aways master of his Ki, or subordinate princes 
of the seven provinces (Mortuath). His position is rather that 
of an overlord, or Bretwalda, like Agamemnon’s among the 
Achaean anaktes. He allies himself with Cymric Strathclyde, 
and by constant raids, and thanks to Engli^ weakness caused 
by Danish invasions, he extends his pow'cr over English Lothian. 
A marriape of the daughter of Kenneth MacAlpine with the 
Welsh prince of Strathclyde gives Scotlarid a footing in that 
region ; in short, Scotland slowly advances towards and even 
across the historic border. 

Through this contact with and actual tenure of English lands 
arose the various so-called “ submissions “ of kings of Scotland 
to the English crown. Thus (924) the English Chronicle 
asserts that Constantine, king of Scotland, “ chose ncxiotm 
Edward King to father and lord.” It is impossible rvitb 
here to analyse the disputes as to whether, in Freeman’s 
words, “ from this time to the 14th century ” (he means, to 
Bannockburn) “ the vassalage of Scotland was an essential part 
of the public law of the Isle of Britain.” In fact this vassalage 
was claimed at intervals by the English kings, and was admitted 
by Scottish kings for their lands in England ; but as regards 
Scotland, was resisted in arms whenever opportunity arose. 
Each submission “ held not k)ng,” and the practical result was 
that (945) Malcolm acquired northern Strathclyde, “ Cumberland, 
Galloway (?) and other districts,” while another Malcolm (1018) 
took Lothian, the northern part of Northumbria, after winning a 
great battle at Carham on the Tweed. 

The Celts, Scoto-Picts, of Alban, had thus annexed a great 
English-speaking region, which remained loyal to their dynasty, 
the more loyal from abhorrence of the Norman conquerors. 
The English or anglicized element in Scotland was never sub- 
jugated by England, save during the few years of the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth, and was supported (with occasional defections, 
and troubles caused by dynastic Celtic risings) by the Celtic 
element in the kingdom during the long struggle for national 
independence. Scotland, in short, was too English to be con- 
quered by England. Poor, distracted, threatened on occasion 
by the Celts on her flank and rear, anglicized Scotland preferred 
her poverty with independence, to the prosperity and peace 
which England would have given, if unresisted, but never could 
impose by war. Her independence, her resistance, curbed the 
conquering ambitions of England abroad ; and it went for 
something in securing the independence of France, and the 
success of Protestantism, where it succeeded. 

A sturdy and stoical temper was developed in the nation, 
which later helped parliamentary England in the struggle against 
the crown (1643-1648). Habits of foreign adventure and of 
thrift were evolved, which were of advantage to the empire when, 
too long after the union of 1707, Scottish men were omitted to 
participate in its privileges and in its administration. Such 
were the consequences, in the sequel, of what seemed a disastrous 
event, the absorption, by a Celtic kingdom, of a large and fertile 
region of northern England. 

The English element in the realm of Malcolm IL (1005-1034) 
was the conducting medium of western ideas which naturally 
appealed to the interests and the ambitions of that 
prince. On looking at the genealogical tree of the 
dynasty of Kenneth MacAlpine, we see that from the //. 
date of his death (859) to tlie accession of Duncan on 
the death of Malcolm II. (1034) no monarch is succeeded by lus 
own son or grandson. The same peculiarity appears in the list 
of the ancient kings of Rome, but these are entangled in mytho- 
logy. In the dynasty of Kenneth the succession to the crown 
alternated thus ; he was succeeded by his brother Donald, who 
was followed by his nephew, Kenneth’s son, Consttmtine ; 
Constantine’s brother, Aodh, followed; and henceforth till 957, 
the kings were alternately chosen from the houses of Constantine 
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and Aodh. It was the custom to appoint the successor to the 
king, his '‘Tanist,’' at the same time as the king himseJf. 
Malcolm II. succeeded his own cousin, and, m accordance with 
the nativc’system of royal inheritance, should have been followed 
by the unnamed grandson of his own predecessor, Kenneth 111 . 
But Malcolm is accused of putting his legitimate successor out 
of the way, and thus securing the succession of his own grandson, 
Duncan, a son of his daughter, Bethoc, and her husband Crinan, 
protector of the abbey (or lay abbot) of Dunkeld. Malcolm thus 
.set the example of advance to the western system of royal 
successions, while in Crinan’s lay tenure of the abbacy of 
Dunkeld we see the habit of appropriating ecclesiastical revenues 
which again became so common about a century before the 
Reformation. 

The innovation of Malcolm II. brought not peace but a sword. 
Boedhc, son of Kenneth 111 ., left a daughter, Gruach, who 
inherited the claims of the unnamed son of Boedhe slain by order 
of Malcolm. Gruach married Gilcomgain, and had issue male, 
Lulach. After the death of Gilcomgain, Gruach wedded 
Macbeth, Mormaor (or carl in later style) of the province or sub- 
kingdom of Moray ; Macbeth slew Duncan, and ruled as pro- 
tector of the legitimate claims of Lulach. From Lulach descended 
a line of Celtic pretendants, and for a century the dynasty violently 
founded by Malcolm II. was opposed by claimant.s of the blood 
of Lulach, representing the Celtic customs adverse to the English 
and Norman ideas of the family in possession of the throne. 
Thus Celtic principles, as opposed to the western principles of 
chartered feudalism, did not perish in Scotland without a long 
and severe struggle. 

Meanwhile the dynasty of Malcolm II. was brought into close 
connexion with the Engli.sh crown, and relied on English support, 
both before and after the Norman Conquest. The 
Shakespeare, in his Macbeth, based on 
legendary materials borrowed by Hollinshed from 
Hector Boece, and on the dynastic myth of the descent of the 
Stuart kings from Banquo, has clouded the actual facts of histor)^ 
To the Celts of Scotland, or at least to those of the great sub- 
kingship or province of Moray, Duncan, not Macbeth, was the 
usurper. Duncan left sons, Malcolm, called Canmore (great 
head), and Donald Ban ; and in 1054 Siward, earl of North- 
umbria, defeated Macbeth, whether acting under the order of 
Edward the C'onfessor in favour of the claims of Malcolm C^n- 
more, or merely to punish Macbeth for sheltering Norman 
fugitives from the Confessor’s court. Ihe latter casus belli is 
the more probable, though the chronicler, Florence of Worcester, 
asserts the protection of the sons of Duncan by England. Siward 
did not dethrone Macbeth, who w'as defeated and slain by 
Malcolm in 1057 ; Lulach fell obscurely in 1058, leaving claimants 
to his rights, though these did not trouble much the crowned king, 
Malcolm Canmore. His long reign (1058-1093), and his second 
marriage (1068) with Margaret, sister of Edgar iEtheling, of the 
ancient English royal blood— dispossessed by the Norman 
Con(|ueror — intensified the sway of English ideas in Scotland, 
and increased the prepotency of the English clement in political, 
social and ecclesiastical affairs. The anarchic state of North- 
umberland and Cumberland after the Norman Conquest, which 
did not soon assimilate them, was Malcolm’s opportunity. He 
held Cumberland (1070), and supported the claims of his brother- 
in-law, the iEthehng, while his relationship with Gospatric, earl 
of Northumbria, who retired into Scotland, gave him pre- 
texts for invading the north-east of England. William the 
Conqueror’s earl of Northumberland, Robert de Comines, was 
slain at Durham in 1069, and the houses of Gospatric (earls of 
Dunbar and March) and of dc Comines (the Comyns of Badenoch) 
were long puissant in Scottish history . 

In 107a WB&un marched north and took a disputed homage 
of Malcolm at Abemethy, receiving as hostage the king’s eldest 
son (by his first wife, Ingebiorge), named Duncan. As to the 
nature of Malcolm’s homage, whether for Scotland (Freemmi), 
or for manors and a subsidy in England (Robertson), historians 
disajgree. Malcolm subdued ** the King of Moray,” son of Lulach, 
who' died in far Lochaber, though his family’s claims to the 


crown of Scotland did not lapse. In 1091 William Rufus renewed 
the treaty of Abemethy with Malcolm and fortified Carlisle, 
thereby cutting Malcolm off from Cumberland ; Malcolm was 
summoned to meet Rufus at Gloucester ; he went, but declined 
to accept tlie jurisdiction of the Anglo-Norman peers, or to “ do 
right ” to Rufus, except on the frontier of the two realms, 
wherever he may have supposed that frontier to be. He w'as 
an independent king, no vassal of England ; as such (1093) he 
invaded Northumberland, and was slain at Alnwick. His wife, 
St Margaret, did not survive her sorrow ; she died in the castle 
of Edinburgh. Her reforms in church matters had apparent!} 
made her unpopular with the Celts, but under cover of a mist her 
body was conveyed to and buried at Dunfermline. 

Margaret, in fact, completed the reduction of the Celtic church 
in Scotland to conformity with western Christendom, and some 
recent presbyterian writers have not forgiven her. Beautiful, 
charitable and pious, she mollified the fierce manners of her 
husband, who, according to her director and biographer, Turgot, 
acted as interpreter between her and the Gaelic-speaking ecclesi- 
astics at their conferences. Certain obscure religious usages, 
as regards Lent, the Communion, the non-observ^ance of Sunday, 
non-communicating at Easter, and the Forbidden Degrees in 
marriage, were brought into conformity with western C hristen- 
dom. The last Celtic ” bishop of Alban ” died at this time ; 
and when the d}'nasty of Malcolm Canmore was established 
after an interval of turmoil, English ecclesiastics began to oust 
the Celtic Culdces from St Andrew’s. 

Malcolm would have been succeeded by his eldest son b>' 
Margaret, Edward, but he fell beside his father at Alnwick, 
and the succession was disputed between Duncan, son of Malcolm 
by his first wife ; Edmund, eldest surviving son of Malcolm and 
Margaret ; and Donald Ban, brother of Malcolm. The Celt.s 
(apart from the claimant of the blood of Lulach and the house 
of Moray) placed Donald Ban on the throne ; England supported 
Duncan (by primogeniture Malcolm’s heir, and a hostage in 
England) ; there was division of the kingdom till Duncan wa.s 
.slain, and Edgar, son of Malcolm and Margaret, was restored 
by Edgar Aitheling. He put out the eyes of his uncle, Donald 
Ban, and in unsaintly ways established the dynasty of the 
English St Margaret and of the C'eltic Malcolm. In 1J03 Edgar ’.s 
sister, Eadgyth (Matilda), married Henry 1 . ; the dynasty ol 
Scotland now shows, by the names of its members, that the 
English element in it was predominant. After Donald Ban no 
Scotti.sh sovereign bears a Gaelic Christian mune save Makolm 
the Maiden ; and perhaps no later king knew Gaelic. 

Edgar, before his death, established his brother, Alexander 1 ., 
as king of Scotland, north of I’orth and Clyde, with Edinburgh, 
which looks as if he considered Forth and Clyde the 
frontier of what was legally Scotland ; while his 
younger brother, David, as earl, ruled Lothian and 
Cumbria, lire reign of Alexander I. is marked by war with 
the northern Celts, and by the introduction of English bishops of 
St Andrews, while the claims of the see of York to .supcrii rit\ 
over the Scottish church were cleverly evaded at Glasgow 
(David’s bishopric), as well as at St Andrews, where Rnglish 
Augustinion canons were now established, to the prejudice of 
the Celtic Culdees. We observe that the chief peers of Alex- 
ander, who signed the charter of his monastery at Scone, are 
Celts — Heth, earl of Moray (husband of the daughter of Lulach), 
Malise of Strathearn, Dufagan of Fife, and Ror> . After the death 
of Alexander I. (1124) his successor, David I., is attended by 
men of Norman names, Moreville, Dmfraville, Somerville, 
Bruce, FitzAlan (the ancestor of the Stewards of Scotland, and 
himself of an ancient Breton house), and so on. 

David, educated in England by Normans, was the maker of a 
Scotland whereof the anglicized part at least was now ruled by 
Anglo-Norman feudalism and Anglo-Norman municipal ^ 

laws in the burghs. Marrying Matilda, widow of 
Simon de St Liz and heiress of Waltheof, David received the 
earldom of Huntingdon and supposed himself to have claims 
over Northumberland, a cause of war for ^ee generations. 
With Anglo-Norman aid he repelled a Celtic rising— the right of 
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the claimants to represent the Ijiood of Lulach is exquisitely com- 
plex and obscure in this case- but in the end David annexed to 
the crown the great old sub-kingdom or province of Moray, and 
made grants therein to English, Norman and Scottish followers. 

Some of the most eminent of his southern allies could not 
stand by David when, in the reign of Stephen and in fidelity to 
the cause of his niece, the empress Matilda, daughter of Henr> I., 
he invaded England. The towns of Northumberland and 
Cumberland opened their gates, but he and Stephen met in 
conference at Durham, and David’s son Henr)^, prince of Scot- 
land, received the Honour of Huntingdon, Carlisle, Doncaster 
“and all that pertains to them” (1135). Stephen’s relations 
with Henry became unfriendly, and in January 1138, in pursuance 
of Heniy^’s claim to Northumberland, David again invaded. A 
holy war against him was proclaimed by the archbishop of 
York, and on the 22nd of August 1138 Bruce, Baliol, and others 
of David’s .southern allies renounced fealty to him, and he was 
defeated at the battle of the Standard, near Northallerton. 
David regained the shelter of Carlisle, a legate from Rome made 
peace, and Prince Henry received the investiture of Northumber- 
land, without the strong fortresses of Bamborough and Newcastle. 

The anarchic weakness of the reign of Stephen enabled David 
to secure his hold of northern England to the Till, but the death 
of his gallant and gentle .son Henr)^, in June 1152, left the .suc- 
(‘ession to his son, Malcolm the Maiden, then a child of ten, and 
David’s death (24th of May 1153) expo.sed Scotland to the 
<langcr.s of a royal minority. 

David was, if any man ^^'as, the maker of Scotland. 'Hie 
bishoprics erected by him, and his many Lowland abbeys, 
Social Holyrood, Melrose, Dryburgh, Kelso, Jedburgh and 
aad others, confirmed the freedom of the Scottish church 
political from the claims of the sec of York, encouraged the 
growth, improvement of agriculture and emdowed the countr)’ 
with beautiful examples of architecture. His charters to land- 
owners and burghs (charters not being novel in Scotland, but 
now more lavishly conferred) substituted written documents for 
the unwritten customs of Celtic tenure, and converted the 
under kings of provinces into earls of the king, while vice-comiles y 
or sheriffs, administered local justice in the king’s name, though 
Celtic custom .still prevailed, under a thin veneer of law, in the 
Celtic regions, as in Galloway. Where Anglo-Normans obtained 
lands in Moray and Renfrewshire, there seems to have been no 
displacement of the population : though a FitzAlan was dominant 
in Renfrcw.shire, the “ good men,” or gentry, still bore Gaelic 
names, till territorial names — “ of ” this or that place — came 
into u.se. In Lothian the place-names recorded in charters were 
already, for the most part, English. Beneath the freeholders 
and noblesse were free tenants, farmers paying rents, mainly in 
kind, and in services of labour and of war. Below the.se were 
the nativi, attached to the land, and changing masters when 
the land changed hands. 'I'hese nativi were gradually emanci- 
pated, partly through the infiuence of the church, partly for 
economic reasons, partly through the rule that any vilein 
became free after a year's residence in a burgh. 

Thus Scotland never saw a jacquerie or servile rising. The 
burghs were not actually the creations of David and William the 
Lion, but the rights, duties and privileges which had gradually 
developed in the towns were in the time of these kings codified 
and confirmed by charters ; the towns had magistrates of their 
own election, courts, and legalized open markets. The greater 
burghers had a union, and made laws and regulations for muni- 
cipal affairs. In addition to royal burghs, there were burghs 
of nobles and of bishops, and the provostship was apt to become, 
by custom, almost hereditary in a local noble family, which 
protected the burgesses. 

The germ of a parliament existed in the crown vas.sals and the 
royal officials — chancellor, steward, constable, marischal and the 
rest— with bishops, priors, earls, barons and other prohi homines. 
llie term iota communitas, “ the whole community,” appears to 
denote all freeholders of gentle birth, who might be present at 
any important assembly for the discussion of national affairs. 
Burgesses do not yet receive mention as present on such occasions. 


Scotland was as yet, and in fact remained, destitute of con- 
stitutional history' as it appears in lingland. There was, technic- 
ally speaking, no taxation. The king “ lived on his own,” on 
rent of crown lands, feudal fines and aids, wardsliips, marriages, 
and the revenues of vacant bishoprics. Opposition used the 
mechanism of conspiracies ; and changes of administration were 
effected by the seizure of the king’s person, especially during tlie 
many royal minorities. 

In the matter of justice, royal succeeded to tribal authority. 
Offences were no longer against the individual and his kin, but 
against the king's peace, or against the peace of subordinate 
holders of courts — earls, thanes, barons, bishops and abbots. 
Compurgation, the ordeal, and trial by battle began to yield to 
\ isnet, Jujgemeni del Pais, the “ good men of the country,” 
giving their verdict, while sentence was passed by the judge, 
sheriff, alderman or bailiff. “ The Four Pleas of the Crown,” 
murder, arson, rape and robliery, were relegated to the king’s 
court, under Alexander II. ruled by four grand justiciaries. 
While Roman law became the foundation of justice, a learned 
clerk was needed as a.ssessor and developed into the Lord Justice 
Clerk. The vice-comes, or sheriff, as the king’s direct representa- 
tive, was the centre of justice for shires, and his judicature 
tended to encroach on that of noble holders of courts. Royal 
authority, sheriffs, juries and witnesses gradually superseded 
ordeal, compurgation, and trial by battle, though even barons 
long retained the right of ” pil and gallows.” 

In the matter of education, the monasteries had their schools, 
as had the parish churches, and there were high schools in 
the burghs, and “ song-schools.” From the time of David to 
the death of Alexander 111 . Scotland was relatively peaceful, 
prosperous, and, in the south, anglicized, and was now in the 
general movement of western civilization. 

Malcolm the Maiden, before his early death in 1165, had pul 
down the menacing power of Somerled, lord of the Isles, a chief 
apparently of mixed (Fltic and Scandinavian blood, the founder 
of the great clan of Macdonald, whose chiefs, the lords of the Isles, 
were almost royal ; Malcolm also subdued the Celts of Galloway, 
sometimes called Piets, but at this time Gaelic in speech. 

Malcolm’s brother, William the Lion (1165-- 1214), initiated 
the French alliance, fondly- ascribed to the time of Charlemagne. 
William's desire was to seize Northumberland ; in 
J 1 73 he was allied with Henry, the rebellious son of YbauZi 
Henry II., himself in allianci^ with France. The capture 
of William at Alnwick, in July H74, permitted a Celtic revolt 
in Galloway, and necessitated the Treaty of Falaise, by which for 
fifteen years Scotland was absolutely a fief of England, though 
the clergy maintained their independence of the see of York, 
which was recognized by Pope Clement II 1 . in 1 1 88. 1 n a auarrcl 
of church and state the legate had lieen authorized to lay an 
interdict on Sc:otland ; William and the country merely disre- 
garded it ; and in 1J91 a new pope absolved the Scottish king. 
The Celtic risings now- were made in defence of the royal claim-s 
of a descendant of Duncan, son of Malcolm Canmore ; there were 
also MacHeth claimants to the old rights of Lulach ; Galloway 
and the Celtic north were ceaselessly agitated. 

After the death of Henry II. in 1189, Richard 1 . sold back to 
Scotland all that his father had gained by the Treaty of P'alaise, 
and William only became Richard’s man — for all the lands for 
which his predecessors had been liegemen to the English kings, 
a v^ue phrase but implying that the king of Scotland was not 
liegeman for Scotland. To John, William did homage (1200) 
sedvo jure suo. In 1209 he promised to purchase John’s goodwill 
with 15,000 merles, and gave hostages. Peace was preserved 
till William died in 1214. 

In the reign of his successor, Alexander II., the risings of Celtic 
claimants died out ; he converted Argyll into a sheriffdom, 
and (1237) resigned the claims to Northumberland, 
in exchange for lands in the northern English counties ^rnifrrfff 
with a rental of £200 yearly. His death in 1249 
the crown to his son, Alexander III., a child of eight, in whose 
minority began the practice by which parties among the nobility 
seized the person of the sovereign. At the age of ten, Alexander, 
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at Vork, wedded a child bride, Margaret, daughter of Henry III. 
His boyhood was distracted by vague party strifes, but Henry 
did not attempt to administer his country. In 1261 his queen 
bore, at Windsor, a daughter, Margaret, who later, manying 
Kric, king of Norway, became the mother of “ The Maid of 
Norway,’^ heiress of Alexander III ; the girl whose early death 
left the succession disputed, and opened the flood-gates of strife. 
Alexander (1260) won the western isles and the Isle of Man from 
Norway, paying 4000 merks, and promising a yearly rent of 
joo merks. In 1270 Alexander did homage to Edward I. at 
Westminster, sa/vo jure suo, and through the lips of Bruce, earl 
of Carrick. I’he homage was vague, “ for the lands which he 
holds of the king of England,” or according to the Scottish 
version, “saving my own kingdom.” On the death of 
Alexander’s daughter, Margaret ^ Norway (1283), and of his 
son, the prince of Scotland, without issue, the estates, at Scone, 
recognized Margaret’s infant daughter as rightful succes.sor. 
At this assembly were Bnice, earl of Annandale ; Robert de 
Brus, earl of Carrick (later king), his son ; (!omyn, earl of Buchan ; 
John Baliol ; and James the Steward of Scotland, of the house 
of P’itzAlan. On the 19th of March 1286 Alexander died, 
in consequence of a slip made by his horse on a cliff near 
Kinghom during u night ride. His death was the great calamity 
of Scotland, and is lamented in a famous fragment of early 
Scottish verse. The golden age of “ The Kings of Peace ” was 
ended. 

The first step of the Scottish noblesse (mainly men of Norman 
names), after Alexander’s death, was to send a secret verbal 
message to Edward of England. Six custodians of 
the realm were then appointed, including the bishop 
pmrttw, Glasgow (Wishart) and the bishop of St Andrews 
(Frazer). Presently the nobles formed two hostile 
parties, that of the Bruces and that of Baliol. The Bruce party 
took up arms, and from the terms of their ” band,” or agreement, 
obviously contemplated resistance to the rights of the Maid of 
Norway, while declaring their fealty to Edward. In 1286-1289 
Scotland was on the verge of civil war. Edward procured a papal 
dispensation for the marriage of the Maid of Norway to his son 
lidward ; the S(*ots were glad to comsent, and preliminaries 
were adjusted by the Treaty of Birgham (i8th of July 1290). 
All possible care was taken by the Scots to guard their national 
independence, but Edward succeeded in inserting his favourite 
clause, “ saving always the rights of the King of England, which 
iK’longed, or ought to Ijclong, to him.” As the Bruce faction 
had asserted their fealty to Edward, the carefully patriotic 
attitude of the Scots may be ascribed to the two bishops, who 
did not consistently live on this level. In August Edward 
ventured a claim to the castle.s of Scotland, which was not 
admitted. By the 19th of August it was known that the child 
queen had arrived in the Orkneys. An assembly was being held 
at Scone ; the Bruces did not appear, but, by the 7th of October, 
they arrived in arms, on a rumour of the queen’s death. The 
biahop of St Andrews tells Edward of these events, and urges 
him to come to the border, to preserve peace. The bishop of 
St Andrews was for Baliol, he of Glasgow was for Bruce ; and 
the Baliol party, the seven earls complain, was ravaging Moray. 
These seven earls appear to represent the old rulers of the seven 
provinces of Pictlond, and asserted ancient claims to elect a 
king. The Bruces placed themselves under Edward’s protection. 
In March i2cy||he ordered search to be made for documents 
bearing on hlHlaims in the English cleric.al libraries, and 
summoned his northern feudal levies to meet him at Norham 
on IJfweed, fully armed, in June. Hither he called the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland for the loth of May ; on the 2nd of June 
the ei^t claimants of the crown acknowledged him as Lord 
Paramount, despite a written protest of the communitas of 
Scotland ; obscurely mentioned, and not easily to be under- 
stood. Edward twk homage from all, including burgesses even, 
at Perth ; his decision on the daims was deferred to the 2nd of 
June 1292 at Berwick. ^ ' 

The choice lay betwetri descendants in the female line of 
David of Huntingdon, Vounger brother of William the Lion. 
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John Baliol was great-grandson of this David, through his eldest 
daughter ; Bruce the old was grandson of David through his 
second daughter, and pleaded that, by Scottish 
custom, he was David’s heir. He also pleaded a 
selection of himself as successor by Alexander II., 
before the birth of Alexander III., but of this he had no 
documentary evidence. On the 17th of November 1292 Edward 
decided, against Scottish custom (if such custom really existed), 
in favour of Baliol, who did fealty, and, amidst cries of. dissent 
was crowned at Scone on the 26th of December. 

Edward instantly began to summon John to his courts, even 
on such puny matters as a wine-merchant’s disputed bill. He 
appeared to aim at driving Baliol into rebellion and 
annexing his kingdom. In 1293 Edward refused to 
obey a similar summons from the king of France, and Barkma 
in 1294 was fighting in Gascony. Baliol declined to 
follow his standard and negotiated for a French alliance. Edward 
ordered Baliol’s English property to be confiscated ; Baliol 
renounced his fealty, and English merchants were massacred 
at Berwick. The Comyns failed in an attack on Carlisle, and 
(30th of March 1296) Edward took Berwick, seized William 
Douglas (father of the Good Lord James), and massacred the 
noale populace. A disorderly levy of Scots, appearing on the 
hills above Dunbar, left their strong position (like Leslie later) 
and were defeated with heavy loss. Robert Bruce was now of 
Edward’s party ; the nobles in a mass surrendered and Edward 
was unopposed. He seized the Black Rood, the coronation stone 
of Scone, St Margaret’s fragment of the True Cross, and man> 
documents ; then he marched north as far as Elgin. The 
Ragman’s Roll contains sworn submissions of all probi homines 
outside of the western thoroughly Celtic region ; and, in October 
1296, Edward returned to England, with Baliol his prisoner, 
leaving Scotland in the hands of the earl of Surrey as guardian . 
(Tessingham as treasurer, and Ormsby as justiciary. 

Agitation at once broke out, and, when Edward went abroad 
in June 1297, orders for .suppression of assemblies (coii- 

venhculae). Now Sir William Wallace came to the 
front, a younger son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Eldcrslie, 
near Paisley. The family probably came from England with 
the FitzAlaas, the hereditary Stewards of Scotland. The English 
chroniclers call Wallace lairo^ ” a brigand,” and he probabh 
was a leader of broken men, discontented with English rule. 
Sir Thomas Gray, son of an English gentleman wounded in a 
rising at Lanark in May 1297, s^-ys that Wallace was chosen 
leader ” by the commune of Scotland,” and began operations b\ 
slaying Heselrig, sheriff of Clydesdale, at Lanark. The Lanercost 
contemporary chronicler writes that the bishop of Glasgow and 
the Steward began the broil, and called in Wallace as the leading 
brigand in the country-side. Wallace, in fact, was a gentleman 
of good education. Percy and Clifford led the English 
suppress him, and (7th July) made terms with the bishop, •thr 
Steward and Robert Bruce, who submitted ; but Wallace held 
out in Ettrick Forest. Sir William Douglas was kept a prisoner 
for life, but Andrew Murray was out in Moray, with a large 
following. The nobles who had submitted made delays in pro- 
viding ho.stages, and Warenne marched from Berwick against 
Wallace, who, by September 1297, was noith of Tay. 

On hearing of Warenne’s advance, Wallace occupied the Abbes 
Craig at Stirling, commanding the narrow bridge over the Forth : 
the Steward and Lennox attempted pacific negotiations ; a 
brawl occurred ; and next day (iith of September) the English 
crossed Stirling bridge, marched back again, recrossed, and were 
attacked in deploying from the bridge. The general, Warenne. 
was old and feeble, Cressingham was hasty and confident; 
counsels were confused, the manner of attack was rash, and 
the rout was sanguinary. Cressingham was slain, and Warenne 
fled to Berwick. Pursuing his victory, Wallace ravaged Cum 
berland, most English wnters say with savage ferocity ; but 
Hemingburgh represents Wallace as courteous on one occasion, 
and as confessing that his men were out of hand. 

*^y the 29th of March 1298 Wallace apt^ars, in a charter 
granted by himself, as guardian of the kingdom, and, with 
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Andrew Murray, as army leader in the name of King John— that 
is, the captive Baliol. By June 1298 Robert Bruce is active in 
the service of Edward, in Galloway. Edward was moving on 
Scotland, and on the 22nd of July he found Wallace in force, and 
in a strong position, guarded by a morass, at Falkirk. The 
Scottish horsemen fled from the English cavalry, but the archers 
of Ettrick fought and died round Sir John Stewart of Bonhill, 
brother of the Steward. The schiltrons, or squares of Scottish 
spearmen, were unbroken by Edward’s cavalry, till their ranks 
were thinned by the English bowmen and could no longer keep 
out the charging horse. Wallace had made the error of risking 
a general engagement in place of retiring into the hills ; to do 
this had, it is said, been his purpose, but Edward surprised him, 
and Wallace disappears from the leadership, while the wavering 
Robert Bruce appears in command, with the new bishop of St 
.Andrews, Lamberton ; Lord Soulis ; and the younger Comyn, 
“ the Red Comyn ” of Badenoch. For want of supplies, Edward 
returned to England through Annandale, burning Bruce’s castle 
of Lochmaben. Stirling still held out for England. There is 
certain evidence of fierce dissensions in some way connected with 
Wallace, among the Scottish leaders (August 1299). Wallace 
was going to France ; the Scottish leaders were reconciled to each 
other, and took the castle of Stirling, which they entrusted to Sir 
William Oliphant. The Scottish cause seemed stronger than 
ever, under Bruce, the Steward, the Red Comyn and Lamberton, 
but in June 1300 Edward mustered a splendid array, and took 
Carlaverock castle, but, on the arrival of the archbishop of 
Canterbury with a letter from the pope approving of the Scottish 
cjause, he granted a truce till Whitsuntide 1301. The barons of 
England angrily refused to submit to the papal interference, 
but nothing decisive was attempted by Edward, though Bruce 
had again entered his service. By 1303 France (which doubtless 
had moved the pope to his action) deserted the Scots in the Treaty 
of Amiens, and Edward, with little opposition, overran Scotland 

1303- 

On the 9th of February 1304 Comyn with his companions 
submitted ; they hunted Wallace, who had returned from the 
continent, and on the 24th of July the brave Oliphant surrendered 
Stirling on terms of a degrading nature. Among his officers we 
see the names of Napier, Ramsay, Haliburton and Polwarth. 

I’lie noblest names of Scotland now took part in the pursuit 
of Wallace, who, as great in diplomacy as in war, had visited 
Rome (he had a safe-conduct of Philip of France to that end), 
and had at least secured a respite for his country. It seems 
probable that WaUfl^^cmained consistently loyal to Baliol, 
and hostile to tha^^^of the wavering Bruce. He was taken 
near Glasgow, huS^lwn country, and handed over to England 
by Sir John Menteith, sheriff of Dumbartonshire. Menteith 
certainly received the blood-money, £100 yearly in land, and 
Wallace, like Montrose, was hanged, disembowelled and quartered 
(at London, August 1305). Tradition attributes to Wallace 
strength equsd to his courage. His diplomacy in France proves 
him to have been a man of education, and his honour is un- 
impeached; he never wavered, he never was liegeman of Edward, 
while bishops, nobles, and, above all, Bruce, perjured themselves 
and turned their coats again and again. The martyr of an 
impossible loyalty, Wallace shares the illustrious immoitality of 
the great Montrose, and is by far the most popular hero of his 
country’s history. His victory at Stirling lit a fire which was 
never quenched, and began the long and cruel wars of inde- 
pendence on which Scotland now entered. 

For an hour there seemed as if there might be no raising of the 
fallen standard of St Andrew. Edward had not yet alienated 
the country by cruelty, save in the case of Wallace 
and the massacre of Berwick. He aimed at a union 
of the two countries, and Scottish representatives were chosen 
to sit in the English parliament. The laws of David I. were to 
be revised. Eight justices were appointed, the sheriffs were 
mainly Scots of the kingdom ; the bishpp of St Andrews was one 
of the Scottish representatives. The country was being re- 
organized, ruined churches and bridges were being rebuilt. 
TTie “ commons,” the populace, were eager for peace ; nobles 
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like Bruce were Edward’s men. Bruce had been actively en- 
gaged in the siege of Stirling, and had succeeded his father as 
earl of Annand^e. Yet, during the siege of Stirling (nth of 
June 1304), Bruce had entered into a secret band with L^berton, 
bishop of St Andrews, for mutual aid. Early in February 1306 
he stabbed the Red Comyn before the high altar, in the church 
of the Franciscans at Dumfries : Comyn’s uncle was also slain, 
and Bruce, from his castle of Lochmaben, summoned his party 
to arms ; he was supported by the bishops of St Andrews and 
Glasgow, and by Sir James of Douglas, and was promptly 
crowned by the countess of Buchan, representing the clan 
MacDuff, at Scone. 

The cause of the slaying of Comyn is unknown ; the two men 
had long been at odds, but the evidence does not confirm the 
story that Comyn had betrayed Bruce to Edward. It is more 
probable that Comyn merely refused to be drawn by Bruce into 
a rising, and that the deed was unpremeditated. Be that as it 
may, Bruce had now no place of repentance for a sacrilegious 
homicide ; he could not turn his tabard again ; he was outlawed, 
forfeited and excommunicated. He had against him, not merely 
England, but the kith and kin of Comyn, including the potent 
clan of MacDowall or MacDougall in Galloway and Lome ; 
on his own side he had his kinship, broken men, and the 
clergy of Scotland. Heedless of the excommunication they 
backed him, and the preaching friars proclaimed his to be a 
holy war. 

Bruce was warring in Cialloway when, in May 1306, Aymer de 
Valence led an English force to Perth. Bruce followed, and 
was defeated in Methven wood ; the prisoners of rank, his 
brother Nigel, and Atholl, with others, were hanged, and his 
two bishops were presently secured. “ All the Commons went 
him fra,” says Barbour, the poet chronicler. His queen, with 
Lady Buchan and his sister, were imprisoned ; and his castles 
were held against him. He took to the heather, making for the 
western seas, hewing his way through the MacDougals at Tyn- 
drum and marching over the mountains to Loch Lomond, 
which he crossed in a canoe. Sir Nial Campbell of i.ochow . 
founder of the house of Argyll, .secured shipping for him, and 
he reached a castle of Macdonald of Islay (Angus Og), his ally, at 
Dunaverty in Kintyre. He was driven to an isle off the Irish 
coast ; he thence joined Douglas in Arran, and by a sudden 
camisade he butchered the English cantoned under his own castle 
of Turnberry in Carrick. Two of his brothers were taken in 
Galloway and hanged at Carlisle, while King Edward, a dying 
man, lay with a great army at Carlisle, or at the neighbouring 
abbey of Lanercost. Aymer de Valence, Butetourte, Clifford, 
and Mowbray were sent to net and ” drive ” the inner wilds ol 
Galloway, where Bruce lurked in the forests and caves of Loch 
Trool and Loch Dungeon. Now he evaded them, now he and 
his valiant brother Edward surprised and cut them up in detail, 
doing mtracula, says a contemporary English chronicler. 
Douglas, an excellent guerilla leader, captured his own castle 
and butchered the English garrison. By the 15th of May 1307 
a writer of a letter from Forfar says that if Edward dies his 
cau.se in Scotland is lost. Bruce slipped into Ayrshire and 
defeated de Valence at Loudon Hill ; so Edward, a dying man, 
began to move against him with his whole force. He died (7th 
of July 1307) at Burgh-on-Sands, leaving his incompetent son 
to ruin himself by his own follies, while ferocious hangings and 
dragging of men to death at horses’ heels roused the Scottish 
Commons, and the men of Ettrick and Tweeddale, renouncing 
their new lord, de Valence, came over to the wandering knight 
who stood for Scotland. 

In the winter of 1307 and in 1308 Bruce ruined Buchan, a 
Comyn territory, and won the castles of Aberdeen and Forfar, 
while Edward Bruce cleared the English out of Galloway. In 
the summer of 1309 Bruce fell on the MacDougals, on the right 
side of the Awe, where it rushes from Loch Awe at the pass of 
Brander, and, aided by a rear attack led by Douglas, seized the 
bridge and massacred the enemy. He then took the old royal 
castle of Dunstaffnage and drove the chief, John of Lome, into 
England ; Menteith, the captor of Wallace, changed sides, and 
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Kdwardj after a feeble invasion in i$iOf retreated from a land 

laid desolate by the Scots. ^ , j j i_ 

In 1311 Bruce carried the war into England, seconded by the 
most audaciou.s if the least skilled of his captains, his daring 
brother Edward. For two years the north of England, as far 
.south as Durham and Chester, was the prey of the Scots, and 
some English counties secured themselves by paying an in- 
demnity. The castles of ('arlisle and Berwick, however, repelled 
the assailants, but Berth was surprised, in January 1313, Bruce 
himself leading the advance. Randolph, earl of Murray, took 
the chief hold in the country, Edinburgh castle, by scaling the 
precipitous rock to the north, while a feigned attack was being 
made on the accessible southern front. In short almost every 
castle held by the English was captured, and the fortifications 
were destroy^. 

in the spring of 1313 Edward Bruce invested Stirling castle, 
the key of Scotland ; on midsummer day he accepted a pact 
for the surrender of the place if not relieved within a year. 
This was a heedless piece of chivalry on Edward’s part. It 
gave the English king, less opposed by his nobles since his 
favourite, Gaveston, was slain, time to muster a large army, 
which Bruce must meet, if at all, in the open field. Edward II. 
not only summoned English but Irish levies, and knights of 
Hainault, Bretagne, Gascony and Aquitaine crowded to his 
standard. The estimates of numbers by the old writers are 
usually much exaggerated ; modern authorities reckon King 
Edward’s army at 50,000, of whom 10,000 were cavalry. Old 
accounts put the infantry at 100,000, the horsemen at 40,000. 
Bruce had but five hundred horse, under Keith the Marischal ; 
Douglas led the levies of his own district and Ettrick Forest ; 
Randolph commanded the men of Moray ; Walter Steward, 
those of the south-western shires ; and Angus Og brought to 
the Scottish standard the light-footed men of the Isles, and, 
probably, of Lochaber, Moidart, and the western coast in general. 
Bruce commanded the people of (Arrick and probably of his 
old earldom, Annandale. 

Moving out from the Torwood forest, Bruce arrayed his force 
so as to guard either the Roman road through St Ninians, or 
Bmnaock^ through the Carse, which was then studded 

bum, * marshes and small lakes. The former route 

appeared to be chosen by the English, and Bruce 
stationed his army in a position where it was defended by a 
cleugh, or ravine of the Bannockburn, and by two morasses 
between which was a practicable but narrow neck of firm land. 
Randolph, on Bruce’s left, was to guard against a rush of English 
cavalry to relieve Stirling castle. The Macdonald tradition is 
that their clan was on the right wing, under Angus Og ; the old 
accounts place them with Bruce’s reserves. Three hundred 
English horsemen appear to have stolen round Randolph’s 
dank unseen by him, and Bruce is said to have warned him that 
“ a rose had fallen from his chaplet." Randolph advanced with 
his footmen against the English horse, who unwarily accepted 
his challenge and were defeated by his spearmen. While 
Edward’s army paused, Bruce, mounted on a palfrey, was 
attacked by Sir Henry Bohun. Bruce evaded his spear and 
.slew him with an axe stroke ; the axe shaft broke in his hand. 
The omens were evil for England ; and her forces bivouacked, 
re^rving the general attack for the following day. Bruce is 
said to have proposed retreat and a guerilla war, but his council 
were for fighting. 

In the genew engagement, next day, the English cavalry 
rouW not break the “ impenetrable wood ” of the Scottish 
spearmen, who, however, were galled by the arrows of the 
English bowmen, which had broken their formation at Falkirk. 
Bruce bade Keith, with his five hundred horse, charge the archers 
in flank : apparently they were unprotected by pikes \ they 
were broken, and the great peril passed away. The Sottish 
archers charged with axe in hand, and the Scottish right front 
was protect^ by a mass of fallen English horses and fighting 
men : the rear ranks of the English, clogged and crowded, 
could not reach the foe, and the line of Scottish spears pressed 
.‘Steadily and slowly forward. Now a panic was caused by a 
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rush of camp followers from the “ gillie’s hill ” ; the English 
wavered; Bruce commanded an advance of his whole line: 
the English rout was general, and, had Bruce possessed cavalry, 
few would have escaped. The Bannockburn was choked with 
the fallen, and it was only by hard spurring that Edward and 
his guards reached Dunbar, whence he sailed to Berwick. An 
immense booty and many ransoms rewarded the Scots, whose 
I victory was one of the decisive battles of the world. It was 
won by the generalship of Bruce and his captains ; by the excel- 
lence of his position, by the steadiness of his men, and, obviously, 
by the reckless fury of the English cavalry, and by the folly which 
left their archers open to defeat by the Marischal’s handful of 
horse (24th of June 1314). 

Bruce now swept the country, but Carlisle he could not take. 
He married his daughter, Marjory, to the Steward, and from this 
union came the Stewart (Stuart) dynasty. The invasion of 
Ireland by Edward Bruce failed (1315-1318), and Edward fell 
in battle : after which (1318) parliament settled the crown in 
the Steward’s line, failing male descendants of Robert Bruce. 
He disdained the pope’s efforts to make peace with England, 
except on terms of absolute independence for his countr5\ He 
took and held Berwick, and (14th of October 1322) defeated 
Edward with heavy loss near Byland Abbey in Yorkshire, 
where the highlanders scaled a cliff and drove the English from 
a formidable position. A thirteen years’ truce was arranged 
in 1323 : the pope removed his excommunication from Bruce, 
and acknowledged him as king : a son, David, was born to him 
in 1324. 

The murder of Edward II. (1327) was followed by successful 
Scottish raids in the north, and in May 1328 the Treaty of 
Northampton sealed the triumph of Scotland. David 
Bruce was to marry Joanna of England : Bruce was 
recognized as king : former owners of forfeited lands, 
with three exceptions, were not to be restored. 'This 
led, after Bruce’s death, to an invasion by the disinherited 
English ci-devant lords of lands in Scotland, and to a long war 
from which Scotland was only “ .saved as by fire.” Bruce died, 
outworn by war and hardships, on the 7th of June 1329 : his 
body was buried in Dunfermline ahhey ; his heart, which 
Douglas was bearing to the Holy Land, was brought home again, 
after Doughis’s chivalrous death in battle with the Moors in 
Spain. 

Bruce, previously so shifty, had never wavered or turned 
back since he smote the Red Comyn at Dumfries. In face of 
obstacles apparently insurmountable, he, Lad made a nation, 
consolidating all the forces wliich Wallg&y^d stirred into life. 
There is, perhaps, nothing in the histo^J^JjJhiedieval Europe 
which so closely resembles a voice from ancient Greece as the 
reply of the nobles and the whole communiias of Scotland to the 
pope (parliament of Aberbrothock, 6th of April 1320). They 
will be liegemen of Bruce only so long as he resists England. 
As long as a hundred Scots are left alive, they will continue the 
war for freedom, “ which no good man loses save with his life.” 
They show that the barbarities of Edward I. (which he regarded 
as reprisals) have made it eternally impossible for Scotland 
to yield to an English king. Their excommunication by Rome 
does not trouble them at They are free from Rome, from 
England, from all alien powers. Henceforth, through good and 
evil fortune, this was the spirit of the nation. 

The most important point in constitutional history was the 
action of a parliament at Cambuskenneth, near Stirling, in 1326. 
The representatives of the burghs were present : they made a 
grant of all tenths to the king during his life ; while they coven- 
anted with him that he should collect no other taxes and should 
exercise the privileges of prisiae et cariagia with moderation. 
The long wars had lien adverse to commerce, for which ransoms 
and the booty of Bannockburn made inadequate compensation, 
But the great abbey church of St Andrews was, none the less, 
completed, to stand for some two hundred and forty years, and 
was dedicated in the pre^nce of Bruce. 

The brilliant and sustained effort which made Scotland in- 
dependent was almost paralysed by the deaths of Bruce and 
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good Sir James of Douglas, during the minority of David II. 
(crowned, 24th of November 1331). The disinherited lords, 
Dmvun by Bruce, were headed by 

Siraggii Edward Baliol, claiming the crown of Scotland as heir 
wiit of John Baliol, and secretly backed by England. Ran- 
dofph died in July 1332, and in August Edward Baliol, 
with the disinherited lord of Liddesdale, and Beaumont, 
the disinherited earl of Buchan, and the English claimant of 
the earldom of Atholl, landed a filibustering force in Forfarshire. 
They were opposed by the new regent of Scotland, the earl of 
Mar, who was routed with heavy loss and was slain, at Dupplin, 
on the 1 2th of August 1332. The English owed the victor}^ to 
their archers, whose shafts rolled up a courageous charge by the 
Scots. Edward Baliol was enabled to seize and fortify Perth 
and was crowned at Scone, as Edward I. of Scotland (24th of 
September). On the 23rd of November, at Roxburgh, Baliol 
acknowledged Edward III. as his liege lord and promised to 
surrender Berwick and large lands in southern Scotland. The 
hands on the clock were then put back to the time of the reign 
of John Baliol. But the earl of Murray, son of Randolph, and 
Archibald, youngest brother of the Good Lord James of Douglas, 
surprised Baliol at Annan and drove him, half clad, into England. 

The struggle was now (1333) for Berwick, which was besieged 
by Edward III. Archibald Douglas tried to relieve it, just as 
KeJmtioaa Edward II. strove to relieve Stirling, and found his 
with Bannockburn on Halidon hill (19th of July 1333), 
Bdward where he was routed and slain, with many of the 
leaders of the Scots. Scotland was never again to 
hold Berwick for any length of time : meanwhile a few castles 
stood out, but the child king was sent over to France for safe 
keeping. A parliament held by Baliol at Edinburgh (February 
1334) ratified the promises made by him to England at Rox- 
burgh : the disinherited lords were in power and many patriots 
turned their coats. At Newcastle on the 12th of July Baliol 
surrendered to Edward III. the southern shires of Scotland 
with their castles : he had already done homage for the whole 
of Scotland ; and Edward III. would have succeeded where 
Edward 1 . failed, had not the partisans of Baliol come to deadly 
feud over matters of ‘ their private interests and ambitions. 
Some took part with Sir Andrew Murray, son of a t:ompanion 
of Wallace, and with the Steward, who contrived to occupy 
the castle of Dumbarton, the key of western Scotland. These 
two men, with Campbell of Loch Awe, and Randolph’s son, 
ihe earl of Moray, held up the national standard and were 
joined by the English claimant of the earldom of Atholl. 

Randolph’s daughter, too, the famous Black Agnes of Dunbar, 
brought over her wavering husband, the earl of March, to the 
side of the patriots, and there was a war of partisans, while 
Edward III. again and again invaded and desolated southern 
Scotland. In 1335-1336 the English party prevailed, and 
patriots began to come into the English peace : Atholl again 
changed his side, but the sister of Bruce held out in Kildrummie 
castle. Andrew Murray, March and a Douglas, the Black 
Knight of Liddesdale, went to her relief and slew Atholl : Edward 
HI. (1336) again waged a victorious summer campaign, from 
Perth as his base, and again found Scottish resistance revive in 
winter. His rupture with France in October 1337, caused by his 
claims to the French crown, tended to withdraw his attention 
from Scotland, where, though the staunch Sir Andrew Murray 
died, Black .^gnes drove the English besiegers from Dunbar 
(1338), while the Knight of Liddesdale recovered Perth. By 
1342 Roxburgh, Stirling and Edinburgh castles were again in 
Scottish hands, though the Knight of Liddesdale captured and 
starved to death, in Hermitage castle, his gallant companion in 
arms, Sir Alexander Ramsay, who had relieved the garrison of 
Dunbar. With this Dougli, Knight of Liddesdale, a ruffian 
and a traitor, may be said to begin the long struggle between 
his too powerful house and the crown. 

King David, a lad of eighteen, had returned from France and 
had removed this Douglas from the sheriffdom of Teviotdale, 
superseding him by Alexander Ramsay. Douglas revenged 
himself on Ramsay, as we have seen, and thou^ David was 
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obliged to overlook the crime, the Knight of Liddesdale hence* 
forth was not to be trusted as loyal against England. It is 
probable that he was intriguing for Baliol’s restoration, - 
and he certainly was secunng the favour of Edward III. 

An ill-kept truce of three years ended in October 
1346, when David attempted to lead the whole force of hLs 
realm, including the levies of John, Lord of the Isles, and of the 
western Celts in general, against England. As tlie Celts marched 
south the earl of Ross slew Ronald Macdonald, Whose inheritance 
was claimed by John of the Isles. As a result, the Islesmen 
went home : David, however, crossed the border, plundering 
and burning the marches. Near Durham he came into touch 
with English levies under Henry Percy and the archbishop of 
York. David was a knight of the French sc'hool of late chivalr}' : 
he wa.s not a general like Bruce or Randolph. In this affair of 
Neville’s Cross (17th of October 1346) he coj)icd the mistakes 
of Edward II. at Bannockburn ; his crowded division was broken 
by the English archers, and the king himself was wounded and 
captured. Moray, the last male representative of Randolph, 
with the Constable and Earl Marischal of Scotland, was slam ; 
the Steward made his escape : and, henceforth, the childless 
David regarded his heir, the Steward, with jealousy and suspicion. 
The Steward, during the king’s captivity, was regent, and the 
Douglas of Liddesdale (the son of Archibald and nephew of the 
Good Lord James) drove the English out of Dougla.sdalc, 
Teviotdale and the forest of Ettrick. A truce till 1354 was 
arranged between England, France and Scotland, while the 
country strove to raise the royal ransom, and David, who 
preferred English ways to those of his own kingdom, acknow- 
ledged Edward III. as his lord paramount. It became David’.s 
policy to secure his own life interest on Scotland, while the 
crown, on his decease, should go to one of the English royal 
family. The more loyal William Doughis, in 1353, slew his 
kiasman, the shifty Knight of Liddesdale, on the braes of 
Yarrow, and a fragment of one of the oldest Scottish ballads 
deplores his fall. 

In July 1354 an arrangement as to David’s ransom was made : 
his price was 90,000 merks sterling (for the coinage of Scotland 
was already beginning to be debas^). Negotiations oavid'a 
were interrupt^ by the arrival of French reinforce- mgnamam 
ments in men and gold : Berwick was recaptured, only wttt 
to be recovered by England in 1356. In the same year 
Edward Baliol, after handing over his crown and the royalty of 
Scotland to Edward III., retired from active life, and Edward 
wasted the south in the raid of “ The Burned Candlemas.” In 
October 1357 David was permitted to return to Scotland, giving 
hostages and promising 100,000 merks in ten yearly payments. 
The country, crushed by inevitable taxation, was discontented, 
and not reconciled by Edward's grant of commercial privileges. 
In May 1363 David put down a rising headed by the Steward, 
and then, in October, went to London, where he and the earl of 
Douglas made arrangements by which the countries were to be 
united under Edward III. if David died childless. Scotland 
was to be forgiven the ransom, receive the Stone of Scone and 
retain its independent title as a kingdom : her parliaments 
were to be held within her own borders ; her governors and 
magistrates were to be Scots, freedom of trade was guaranteed, 
and the earl of Douglas was to be restored to his English estates, 
or to an equivalent. 

This scheme would have saved Scotland from centuries of war 
and from a Stewart dynasty : there would have been a union of 
the crowns, as under James VI. ; or (by an alternative 
plan of November, December 1363) a son of the 
of England, not Edward III. himself, would succeed scottMod. 
to David. In March 1364 David laid the projects 
before a parliament at Scone, which firmly refused its assent. 
Possibly David had, as one motive for his scheme, the very 
dubious legitimacy of the children of the Steward, a probable 
cause of civil war and a disputed succession. He had also 
private reasons for disliking the Steward, who was on bad terms 
with the widow, Margaret Logie (by birth a Drummond), whom 
David had married on the death of his first wife. 'Fhe country , 
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resolved to stand by the Steward and the blood of liruce, pre- 
ferred the heavy taxation and the turbulence inevitable under 
such a king as David to union under an English prince. On 
the 20th of June 1365 Edward gianted a four years’ truce, with 
the ransom to be paid in yearly * instalments of £4000. But 
the necessan' taxation was resisted by various nobles, including 
John of the Isles (1368), who had married a daughter of the 
Steward. John was in arms, divisions and distress were every- 
where, a famine prevailed, and Scotland had to face the prospect 
of yielding to Edward, when, in 1369, that prince proclaimed 
himself king of France, and, having his hands full of war, made 
a fourteen years’ truce with his northern neighbour. 

David was now free to subdue John of the Isles, to repudiate 
all his own debts contracted before 1368, and to make prepara- 
tions for a crusade. From this crowning folly death delivered 
him on the 22nd of February 1371. 'Hie whole of his ransom 
was never paid, and his absurdities and misfortunes gave the 
Estates opportunity to strengthen their constitutional position. 
They established the rule that no official should put in execution 
liny royal warrant “ against the statutes and common form of 
law.” The reign also saw the introduction of the committees, 

” elected by the Commons and the other Estates,’' which did 
the actual business of parliament, thus saving time and expease 
to the members. But these committees, later known as the I-ords 
of the Articles, were to exercise almost the full powers of parlia- 
ment in accordance with the desires of the crowm, or of the 
dominant faction, and they were among the grievance.s abolished 
after the revolution of 1688 1689. The whole reign was a 
period of wasteful turmoil, of party strife, of treachery, of re- 
action. But the promise of peace and prosperity in exchange 
for absolute independence was rejected with all the old resolution ; 
and the freedom which a Bruce desired to sell was retained by 
the first of the Stewart line, Robert II. ; for Mr Froude erred 
in alleging that James 1 . was the first Stewart king of Scotland. 

Robert II., the grand.son of Robert Bruce, had lived hard, and 
when he came to the throne, was weary of fighting and of politics. 

Nothing proves more clearly the firm adherence of the 
nation to the lilood of Bruce, and the parliamentary 
Robert N. settlement of the crown in his female line, than the 
undisputed acceptance of the Steward’s children as 
heirs to the throne. Several of them hud been born to Robert’.s 
mistress, Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, before a papal dispensa- 
tion permitted, in 1349, a marriage which the canon law seemed 
to render impossible. The pope might have said, like a later 
pontiff on another day, “ remittimus irremissibile.” By a second 
marriage, undeniably legal, Robert had a family who.se claims 
were not permitted to give trouble at his accession, though the 
earl of Douglas, the fellow conspirator of David II., would have 
caused difficulties if he had possessed the power, Ilis eldest son, 
the earl who fell at Otterburn, was married to Robert’s daughter, 
Isabella, but by her had no issue. The new prince of Scotland, 
John (an unlucky name, later changed to Robert), was a faineant : 
the king's second son, Robert, earl of Fife (later first duke of 
Albany), was a man of energy and ambition, while the character 
of the third, Alexander, is expressed in his sobriquet, ” The Wolf 
of Badenoch.” 

When the new reign opened, Edward III. made no secret of 
his claims to be king of Scotland, and the southern regions were 
still in English hands. From 1372 to 1383 Scotland was in truce 
with England ; and Robert II. had no desire to aid France and 
accept from Rome a dispensation from the oaths of truce. The 
.southern nobles, under the Douglases and March, kept up a semi- 
public feud with the Percy on the border, after the accession of 
Richard 11 ., still a child, and piece by piece Scottish territory 
was recovered, mainly in Teviotdale and Liddesdale. In 1380 
and 1381, Lancaster, uncle of Richard II., arranged truces, but 
difficulties were caused by the late proclamation, in Scotland, of 
a truce made with her ally, France, on the 26th of January 1384. 
With the tidings of this truce arrived, in April, a body of French 
knights who desired to enjoy fighting, and though dates are 
obscure they seem to have caused, by a raid in April, a retaliatory 
foray by the Percies in May or June. The king smoothed matters 


over, but in 1385 a great band of French knights landed in 
Scotland, forced the king’s hand, and penetrated England as far 
as Morpeth. Here they might have had fighting enough, a.s 
Lancaster led a force against them, w'hile Richard II. followed 
with a large army. But Douglas, to the disgust of the French, 
refused battle, and allowed the English to do what mischief 
could be done in a thrice stripped country. The French deemed 
the Scots shabby, poor and avaricious : their grooms were killed 
by the peasantry when they went foraging : the nobles were 
churlish and inhospitable. 

In August 1388 Douglas led the famous raid as far as Alnwick 
castle, which culminated in the battle of Otterburn, fought by 
moonlight. Here Douglas fell in the thickest of the mcl 2 e, but 
his death was concealed and Henry Percy, with many other 
English knights, were captured and held to heavy ransom 
(15th of August 1388). These battles were fought in the spirit 
of chivalry, and were followed, in 1389, by a three years’ truce. 

The second son of King Robert, Albany, was appointed 
governor, his father being in ill-health and dying in 1390. He 
was succeeded (14th of August 1390) by his son 
Robert III., whose own health was so bad that, in ** 
the previous year, his brother Albany had been preferred 
before him as governor. The reign of a weakling was full of 
aftarchy, complicated by the feud between his eldest son, the 
wayward duke of Rothesay, and his ambitious brother, now 
duke of Albany. These two are the first dukes in Scotland. 
There was peace with England till the death of Richard 11 . in 
1399, and till the parliament of January 1399 Albany still 
undertook the duties of the king. 

Here commenced the tragedy of the Stuarts and of Scotland. 
For nearly two centuries each reign began with a long ro)'al 
minority, increasing the power and multiplying the 
feuds of the noble.s. The remainder of each reign was, 
therefore, a struggle to re-cstabli.sh the central power, a 
struggle in which cruel deeds were done on all sides. Meanwhilt*, 
now England, now France, secured the alliance of the men in 
power, or out of power, and threatened the independence of the 
kingdom. ’Hie cause of the miseries of these two unhappy 
centuries was beyond human control : no Stuart sovereign, alter 
Robert 11 ., escaped from the inevitable evils of a long minority, 
while Robert 11 . himself was as weak as any child. Under his 
nominal rule, the Celts of the north and west, in 1385, became 
troublesome, while Robert’s son, the Wolf of Badenoch, who wa.s 
justiciary, with his own wild sons, rather fanned than extin- 
guished the flames. They slew the sheriff of Angus (1391-1392) 
in a battle, and then two clan-confederacies, quarrelling among 
themselves, put their cause to the ordeal of fight, in the famous 
combat of thirty against thirty, on the Inch ol Perth (see Scott's 
Fair Maid of Perth). Though wc know the cost of fencing the 
lists, from entries in the treasury accounts, we are ignorant ol 
the cause of the quarrel, and even of the clans engaged. The 
names are diversely given, but probably the combat was only one 
incident in the long wars of the Camerons with the great Clan 
Chattan confederacy. In 1 397, at Stirling, the Estates denounced 
the anarchy ” through all the kingdom,” and, in 1398-1399, were 
full of grievances arising from universal misgoverrunent. B) 
this parliament, David, prince of Scotland and duke of Rothesay, 
was made regent for three years ; with his uncle, duke of Albany, 
as his coadjutor. Peace between Albany and the wayward 
Rothesay was impossible, and Rothesay, by breaking troth witli 
the daughter of the earl of March, and marrying a daughter ol 
the third carl of Douglas, added a fresh feud to the general 
confusion. 

Meanwhile Scotland, to vex IJenry IV., adopted the cau^ 
of the “Manunet,” the pretender to be Richard 11 . This 
enigmatic personage appeared in Islay, and rather had his 
pretences thrust on him than assumed them ; he was half-witted. 
Meanwhile the insult to March caused him to seek alliance with 
Henry IV., who crossed the border, — the last English king to do 
so,— and appeared before Edinburgh castle. Ro&esay held it in 
his contempt, and, as Albany declined a battle in the open, 
Henry returned with nothing gained. 
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In 1400 Albany ; and the 4th earl of Douglas (brother-in-law 
of the duke of Rothesay), confessed before the Estates that they 
had arrested the prince, and were cleared of the guilt of his sub- 
sequent death. They kept him, first in the castle of St Andrews, 
and then at Falkland, where he perished ; some said of dysentery, 
others, of starvation. 

Restored to the regency, Albany permitted his son, Murdoch, 
with Douglas, to retort on a successful raid by Percy and the 
traitor March. They were defeated by English archer>', as usual, 
at Homildon hill : Murdoch and Douglas were captured. Percy, 
dissatisfied with Henry’s treatment of him in the matter of 
ransoms, led an army into Scotland which was to have trysted at 
Cocklaw with Albany and the whole forces of the realm, and 
invaded England. But Douglas and Percy left Cocklaw before 
Albany came up, and hurried to join hands with the Welsh rebel, 
Glendower. The hostile forces met at Shrewsbury, and Shake- 
speare has made the result immortal. Percy was slain ; Douglas 
was the prisoner of England. 

The young prince of Scotland, the first James, was on his way 
to seek safety in France, during an interval of truce, but was 
Jameai seas by English cruisers. (The 

dates are obscure, but James was in the Tower by 
February-March 1405-1406.) His father’s death followed 
(4th of April 1406). Albany sent, within a year, envoys to 
plead for his release ; and again, in 1409, but vainly. An 
interval of peace occurred, among a series of border battles, and 
the heresy of Lollardy was attacked by the clergy ; Rcsby, who 
had been a priest in England, was burned in 1407 at Perth. 
The embers of Eollardy, not extinguished by the new central 
fountain of learning, the university of St Andrews, smouldered 
in the west till the Reformation. 

“ The wicked blood of the Isles,” the Macdonalds, descendants 
of island kings, now made alliance with England ; Donald, 
eldest son of the Lord of the Isles, having an unsatisfied claim on 
the earldom of Ross, which Albany strove to keep in his own 
family. The greatest of highland hosts met at Ardtornish castle, 
now a ruin on the sound of Mull : they marched inland and north, 
defeated the Mackays of Sutherland and were promised the 
plunder of Aberdeen. The earl of Mar, with a small force of 
heavily -armoured lowland cavaliers, stopped and scattered the 
plaided Gael at Harlaw (1411). The knights lost heavily, but 
Donald did not plunder Aberdeen (sec Elspcth’s ballad of 
Harlaw, in Thfi Antiquary). Next year Albany received the 
submission of Donald at I.ochgilp in Knapdalc, and the Celts 
were, for the moment, useless to their allies of England. 

Time went on : Albany’s son, Murdoch, was set free, but in 
1410 the captive King James much resented Albany’s neglect ! 
of himself. His letter is written in Scots. Albany died in 1420 ; I 
his regency, with that of his son Murdoch, produced the anarchy 
which James, when free, combated at the cost of his life. Mean- 
while France demtinded and received auxiliaries from Scotland, 
who fought gloriously for French freedom. Their great victory, 
where the duke of Clarence fell, was at Baug6 Bridge (1421), 
where the Stewarts and Kennedys, under Sir Hugh, were specially 
distinguished. In 1424 the Scots, with the earl of Buchan and 
the earl of Douglas, were almost exterminated at Vemeuil, 
some five months after King James, already affianced to the 
Lady Jane Beaufort, was released. He never paid his ransom, 
and his noble hostages lived and died south of Tweed : one cause 
of his unpopularity. 

Tradition tells that James vowed “ to make the key keep the 
castle, and the bu.sh keep the cow,” even though he ” lived a 
dog’s life ” in the endeavour. His reign was a struggle against 
anarchy and in the cause of the poor and weak. He instantly 
arrested Murdoch, son of Albany, and Fleming of Cumbernauld, 
met parUament, dismissed it, retaining a committee (‘' the Lords 
of the Articles ”), and took measures with landlords, who must 
display their charters ; appointed an inquest into lay and clerical 
property ; and imposed taxes to defray his ransom. The money 
could not be collected, and the edicts against private wars and 
the maintenance of armed retainers were hard to enforce. James 
next arrested Lennox and that Sir Robert Graham whose feud 


proved fatal to the king. In March 1425 he met his second 
parliament, relying on a council of barons with no great earl 
but Mar. He next arrested Albany’s secretary and the Lord 
Montgomery : the story, accepted b)' our historians, that he 
also seized twenty-six notables, has been finally disproved by 
Sir James Ramsay. No Scottish king ever embarked on such a 
coup d'etat as the arrest of “ the whole Scottish House of Lords,” 
and Knox, who attributes a much larger design to James V., 
must have been deceived by rumour. Albany (Murdoch), his 
son, and Lennox, were tried and executed ; Albany’s son. 
James, in revenge burned Dumbarton. The king appears to 
have been avenging his private wrongs, or destroyinc the three 
nobles pour encoura^er les autres. Parliament now msisted on 
inquisition for heretics : an act was passed (which never took 
effect) against “ bands ” or private leagues among the nobles : 
the Covenant was called “ the great band,” by cavaliers in days 
to come. More important was the establishment of a new court 
of justice, the court of Session, to .sit thrice in the year. Yeomen 
were bidden to practise archery, to which they much preferred 
football and golf. 

The highlanders were next handled as the lowlanders hud 
Ixicn ; a parliament was held at Inverness and a number of 
chiefs who attended were seized, imprisoned or executed. The 
Lord of the Isles, when released, burned Inverness (1429), but, 
being pursued, he was deserted by Clan Chattun and Clan 
Cameron (probably the clans represented on the ordeal of battle 
on the Inch of Perth). The Lord of the Isles made submission, 
but Donald Balloch, his cousin, defeated Mar near Inverlochv, 
later fled to Ireland, and was reported dead, though he lived to 
give trouble. James was unjustly repressing highland anarcli)’ : 
from the highlands came his bane. 

James now granted his daughter, a child, to the Dauphin, 
later Louis XI. ; but, as Jeanne d’Arc said, “ the daughter of the 
king of Scotland could not save Orleans,” then (1428-1429) 
besieged in a desultory manner by the English. In Februar\‘ 
1429 the Scots under the oriflamme were rut to pieces in ” The 
Battle of the Herrings ” at Rouvray. The surviving Scots fought 
under Jeanne d’Arc till her last success, at Lagny, under Sir 
Hugh Kennedy of Ardstinchar in Ayrshire, but James (May, 
June 1429) made a treaty of peace with Cardinal Beaufort, which 
enabled Beaufort to send large reinforcements into Paris, where 
the Maid, de.scrted by Charles VII., failed a few months later. 

In October 1430 was born the prince destined to be James II. 
The king and the Estates were curtailing the judidal privileges 
and jurisdiction of the clergy ; and the anti-pope, Peter de Luna, 
quarrelled with the country on this ground. Scotland then 
deserted his cause for that of Martin V., but quarrels between 
church and state did not cease, and a legate arrived to settle 
the dispute a few days before the king’s murder. James had 
already threatened the Benedictines and Augustines for im- 
pudently abandoning religious conduct,” and had founded the 
Carthusian monastery in Perth, that the Carthusians might offer 
a better example. A reformation by the state seemed at hand, 
but the religious orders fell deeper in odium and contempt during 
the next hundred and thirty years. Doctrine, too, was en- 
dangered by heretics, one of whom, a Hussite named Paul 
Crawar, was burned at Perth in 1433. 

In 1427 James seized, as a male fee, the earldom of Strathearn, 
gave the earl by female descent the title of Menteith, and sent 
him to England as a hostage for his ransom. He was nephew of 
the Sir Robert Graham whom James had arrested at the begin- 
ning of his reign ; Graham’s anger was thus rekindled. The 
carls of Mar and March also lost their lands, on one pretext or 
another : James’s policy was plainly to break the power of the 
nobles. 

The English translation (1440) of a lost contemporary Latin 
history of the events avers that Sir Robert Graham rose in 
parliament, denounced James as a tyrant and called 
on the barons to seize their king : Graham was taken, JIiImm ^ 
was banished from court, was confiscated and fled to 
the Athol] hills. He thence intrigued with the old earl of Atholl 
(heir to the crown if the ancestors of James by Robert U. 
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and Elizabeth Muir were illegitimate), and he drew into the 
conspiracy the king’s chamberlain, AthoJI’s grandson. By his 
aid 300 highlanders were brought into the monastery of the 
Black Friars in Perth, where the king was keeping the Christmas 
of 1436, and there they slew James, who had fled into a vault. 
The conspirators were seized and tortured to death with unheard- 
of cruelties, but lawlessness had won the battle. James had 
failed, practically, even in his effort (1427-1428) to anglicize 
parliament, by introducing the representative system ; two 
■* wi.se men ” were to be chosen by each sheriffdom, and two 
Mouses were to take the place of the one House in which all 
Estates were wont to meet. But constituents were averse to paying 
their members, no Speaker was elected, the reform never came 
into being. Till the Union, all estates sat in one room during 
parlianunt. The court of session was the most valuable and 
permanent of James’s innovations, and his poem “ The King’s 
Oiihair ” attests his real genius. He had attempted to reform 
the country too hurriedly ; and treachery, by all accounts, was 
one of his methods. He left a child as king, and the old round 
of anarchy began again ; oppression, murder, feud, faction and 
private war. History repeats itself, and the evil practices were 
checked, not by the Reformation, but by the increased resources 
and entire safety enjoyed by James VI. when he succeeded to 
the crown of England. 

Space forbids a record of the faction fights in the reign of 
James II. Coming to the crown at the age of seven, he was 
jM ttf s II Great Seal, as a sanction of authority 

* and passed from one party to another of the nobles, 
as each chanced to be the more dexterous or powerful (crowned 
25th of March 1437). "The Crichtons and Livingstones held the 
king till the earl of Douglas died, being succeeded by his son, 
a boy. The queen-mother married Sir James Stewart of Lome, 
and their sons, Buchan and Atholl, mixed in the confused 
intrigues of the reign of James 111 ., but the queen was treated 
with scant courtesy by the rival parties. From tliem the young 
earl Douglas and due de Tourainc, the most powerful man in 
Scotland, stood apart, sullenly watching an unprecedented state 
of anarchy. Livingstone and Crichton, previously foes, invited 
him and his brother to dine with the child king in Edinburgh 
(uistlc, and there served to him “ the black dinner ” bewailed 
in a fragment of an early ballad. The two young nobles, after 
a mock trial, were decapitated (November 1440). 

Douglas was succeeded in his earldom by his grandfather, 
Sir James the Gros.s, an unwieldy veteran. On his death in 
1443, his son, William, a lad of eighteen, became earl, and waged 
private war on Crichton, while he allied himself with Livingstone. 
Crichton lost the chancellorship : and the keys were given to 
Kennedy, bishop of St Andrews and founder of St Salvator’s 
college in that university. Involved in secular feuds with 
Douglas, Livingstone and the earl of Crawford, Kennedy 
destroyed Crawford with a spiritual weapon, his Curse (23rd of 
January 1445-1446). 

On the 3rd of July 1449 James married Marie of Gueldres. 
seized and imprisoned the Livingstones, and generally asserted 
royal power. He relied on Douglas, who (1450) was his constant 
companion, till the earl visited Rome (November 1450-ApriI 
1451). In June 1451 he resigned'his lands, in which he was at 
once reinstated. It appears, however, that he was, or was 
suspected of being, in treasonable alliance with the new earl 
of Crawford and the ever-turbulent Celtic lord of the Isles. It 
is certain, from documents, that Douglas was always in the 
royal entourage from June 14J1 to January 1452, so that stories 
of insults and crimes committed by him at this period seem 
legendary. Nevertheless, on the 22nd of February 1452, James, 
who had invited Douglas, under safe-conduct, to visit him at 
Stirling, there dirked his guest with his own hand. The king 
was exonerated by parliament, on the score of Douglas’s con- 
temptuous treatment of his safe -conduct, and because of his 
oppressions, conspiracies and refusal to aid the king against 
relxls, such as the new “ Tiger Earl ” of Crawford. 

The brother of the slain Douglas defied his king, then made 
his submission, and visited London, where he probably intrigued 


with the English government against his sovereign and country. 
In 1455 James made serious war against the “ Black Douglases !’ 
of the south ; his army being led by the “ Red Douglas,” the 
earl of Angus. The royal cause was successful, and the Black 
Douglas was attainted (10th of June 1455). He fled south and 
became the pensioner and ally of Edward IV., who reasserted 
the traditional claim to sovereignty over Scotland — his rebels 
of Scotland ! ” 

From 1457 to 1459 a truce was made between Scotland and 
the Lancastrian party, then in power, but in July 1460, Henry 
VI. was defeated and taken, and his wife and son sought James’s 
hospitality. Roxburgh castle was in English hands ; James 
besieged it, and on the 3rd of August 1460 was slain by the 
bursting of one of his own huge siege guns. The castle was taken, 
but the second James died at the age of thirty, leaving a child 
to succeed him in his heritage of woe. James 11 . had overcome 
his nobles, but left a Jegacy of feuds to the coming reign. 

The period of James 111 . is filled with the recurrent strife of 
the nobles among themselves and against law and order. Slowlj' 
and obscurely the Renaissance comes to Scotland ; 
its presence is indicated by the artistic tastes of the 
king, and, later, by the sweet and mournful poetry of 
Henryson. But the Renaissance, like the religious revivals 
initiated in Italy, arrived in Scotland weak and weary ; hence 
the church did not share in the new enthusiasms of the faith 
of St Prancis, and art was trampled on by the magnates whf> 
hated poetry and painting. 

In politics, the queen-mother, who had the private guardian- 
.ship of her boys, the kin^ and the dukes of Albany and Ross, 
turned from the Lancastrian to the Yorkist side, while Kenned> 
and his party (Lancastrians) were accused of endangering 
Scotland to please France. This was the beginning of that 
movement away from the Ancient League to partisanship 
with England, which culminated in the success of the Protestant 
allies of England at the Reformation. This, then, is an important 
moment in the long and weary march to union with England. 

In 1461 Henry VI. was driven to take sad shelter with Kennedy 
at St Andrews. In June 1461 Edward IV. was crowned, and 
at once made pact and alliance with the banished Douglas and 
the Celts of the west Highlands and the isles. From Ardtornish 
castle, John, lord of the Isles, sent ambassadors to Westminster, 
where (1462) a treaty was made for an English alliance and the 
partition of Scotland between Douglas and the Celts. A marriage 
between the mother of James III. and Edward IV. was spoken 
of, but Kennedy would not meet the English, and in March 
1463 the English treaty with Douglas and the Celts was ratified. 
Douglas invaded Scotland, in advance of an English army, but 
was defeated by an army under Bishop Kennedy. When France 
went over to the Yorkists, Kennedy, accepting an English 
pension, made a long truce between Scotland and England 
(October 1464). Peace might have been assured, but Kennedy 
died in 1466. His tomb in his college chapel of St Salvator’s 
at St Andrews, his college and his bridge over the river 
Eden, have survived as monuments of a good and great man ; 
they passed unscathed through the ruin wrought by the 
reformers. 

On his death the nobles, notably Fleming, Livingstone, 
Crawford, Hamilton and Boyd, made a band for securing power 
and place. Boyd, with some borderers, Hepburn and Ker of 
Cessford, seized the boy king, and Boyd had himself made 
governor, his son marrying the princess Mary, sister of James. 

In July 1469 James, then about eighteen, married Margaret, 
daughter of King Christian of Norway, who pledged the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles for her dowry, which remains unpaid. The 
enemies of the Boyds instantly overthrew them, and the Hamil- 
tons, a race of English origin, arose on their ruins to their perilous 
place of possible heirs to the crown. The princess Mary was 
divorced from her Boyd husband and married Ix>rd Hamilton. 
Their descendants were again and again kept from the royal 
succession only by the existence of a Stuart child, Mary, queen 
of Scots, or James VI. This fact, with the consequent feud of 
the Stewarts of Lennox, themsdves claimants, governs the 
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dynastic intrigues during more than two centuries and gave 
impetus to the Reformation. Never was marriage so fruitful in 
tragedies as the wedding of Lord Hamilton and the princess 
Mary. 

There followed ecclesiastical feuds, centring round Patrick 
Graham, the new bishop of St Andrews. These, to the present 
day , have been misunderstood (see The Archbishops of St Andrews ^ 
by Herkless and Hannay, for details). It is not possible here to 
unravel the problem, but documents at St Andrews, now printed, 
demonstrate the error of the historians who regard Graham as 
a holy man, persecuted because he was half a premature Protest- 
ant. At Rome he procured, without royal or national assent, 
the archbishopric for St Andrews ; he became insane and was 
succeeded by the learned Schevez. Glasgow also became an 
archbishopric. 

James now followed a policy in which Louis XI. succeeded, 
but he himself failed utterly. He surrounded himself with men 
of low birth, such as Ireland, a scholar and diplomatist ; Rogers, 
a great musician ; and Cochrane, apparently an architect or 
sculptor — ^he is styled a mason or stone-cutter. This aroused 
the wrath of the nobles and the two princes of the blood, Albany 
and Mar. Mar was arrested on a charge of magic, and died, 
whether murdered or from natural causes is uncertain, while his 
accomplices are said to have been the protomartyrs of witch- 
craft, scarcely heard ot in Scotland till the reformers began to 
burn old women. Albany was arrested for treason, escaped to 
France, and was under sentence of forfeiture. 

Relations with England were now unfriendly, and parliament, 
in March 1482, denounced Edward IV. as “ the reiver, Edward.” 
By May the Douglases brought Albany from France to England, 
where he swore fealty to Edward, and was to be given the Scottish 
crown. The duke of Gloucester (later Richard III.) marched 
north and took Berwick, while the earl of Angus, with other 
nobles, hanged Cochrane and other favourites of James over 
Lauder bridge. The domestic mutiny and the English war ended 
in a compromise, Albany being restored to office and estates. 
He took Edinburgh castle, in which James was interned, and 
he was made lieutenant-general. Yet, aided by Angus, he 
continued to intrigue with Edward for the gift of the Scottish 
crown. By March 1483 he was reduced, we know not how ; he 
laid down his office, and was forbidden to approach the court. 
On the death of Edward IV. he lost his chief supporter (9th of 
April T483), and was forfeited while absent in England. He 
and Douglas entered Scotland with a small force (22nd of July 
1484), and were defeated at Lochmaben : Albany escaped, went 
to France, and was slain in a tournament, leaving issue, but 
Douglas was captured and interned till his death in the monastery 
of Lindores. 

Our information for this period is so scanty that we do not 
know how James reached his new position, how he overcame 
Albany and his other rebels. At peace with England, and 
allied with France, he quarrelled witii the church, and it was 
decreed that the clergy who obtained benefices from Rome were 
guilty of treason. He planned a set of royal marriages with 
England, and this was the ground of his subjects’ charge against 
him of servility to England. “ James IV. and James V. are 
constantly upbraided for not doing the very things which 
James III. is execrated for having done,” namely, securing peace 
and amity with their powerful neighbour. James III. “ died in 
his enemies’ day,” and such accounts as we have of him are 
written by the partisans of his unruly nobles, Argyll, Lennox 
and Angus. 

They secured the crown prince, James, now aged fifteen, their 
motive being that under James III. the guilt of their murders 
and rebellion still hung over their heads. The Estates refused to 
give them an amnesty for seven years ; and the arch rebel, 
Angus Bell the Cat, with Argyll, the young prince, Lennox and 
other malcontents, declared tli^ he was deposed, and proclaimed 
his son as his successor and Argyll as ch^cellor. Doing what 
they falsely accused James of having done, they sent, or obtained 
from England leave to send, members of their party to intrigue 
with Henry VII. (ist of May 1488). After a hsilf reconciliation, 
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James marched in force to Stirling, the key of the north, but 
the treacherous commander of the castle, Shaw of Sauchie, held 
the castle against him. James and his leaders, Atholl and 
Huntly, with their Stewarts and Gordons, and the levies of 
burgesses, and the mounted gentry of Fife, encountered the wild 
border spearmen of Hepburn and Home and the Galloway men, 
the whole being led by Angus and the rebel prince at Sauchie 
burn, near Bannockburn. How it chanced we know not \ 
James's horse seems to have run away and thrown him (he was 
a bad horseman), and the story goes that he was taken into a 
cottage and stabbed by a priest. In fact, as his rebels put it, 

he happinit to be slain ” at Beaton’s mill. He was accused of 
having accumulated great treasures . They were never found , or . 
if found, never accounted for by tlie finders. 

His real history remains unknown ; we have only Ferrerius, 
who is vague, and the late and slanderous gossip of the writers 
of the Reformation. We know that James was clement ; that 
the middle and lower classes stood by him ; that he was a great 
amateur in the arts ; that he was betrayed again and again by 
those of his own house, finally by his own son. A hideous tale 
is told by Buchanan against his private morals, but it is certainly 
inaccurate in detail, and is uncorroborated, while it appears to 
turn on a confusion between an alleged royal mistress, ” the 
Daisy,” and Margaret (Daisy), the king's own sister. It is clear 
to any readet of Ferrerius, Lesley and Buchanan that they all 
drew from a common source, now unknown, and this source may 
well have been a chronicle inspired by James’s enemies. James 

III. of Scotland has been almost as much the butt of slanderous 
charges as the Jacobite James 111 . of England and \T 11 . of 
Scotland, ” The Old Pretender.” 

With James IV. we enter on the modem history of Scotland. 
The king escaped the evils of a long minority, was a “ free king ” 
and managed his own policy. He was tall, handsome, jy 
strong and recklessly brave. He inherited his father’s 
love of art and of nascent science ; but this fault was forgiven 
him, as his manners were popular, his horsemanship good, and 
his faring frank and free. The early Tudor policy of Henry VII. 
was not to make open war on Scotland, but to intrigue secretly, 
especially with the treacherous Douglas, earl of Angus, and with 
Ramsay, earl of Bothwell under James III. , but soon dispossessed. 
They schemed to kidnap the king as vainly as Henry Vlll. later 
planned to kidnap many of his foreign opponents. Under James 

IV. the houses of Hepburn of Hailes, ancestor of Queen Mary’s 
Bothwell ; of the Huntly Gordons j and of the Kers of Fernie- 
hirst and Cessford, rose into new importance ; while the Huntlys 
and Arg\dls were entrusted with the maintenance of order among 
the fighting clans of tlie west and north. They aggrandized 
themselves at the expense of the Macleans, Macdonalds, Camerons 
and Clan Chattan, but their sway was far from being peaceful 
and orderly. 

The king, reckless as he was, had more than his share of the 
Stuart mel^choly. His parricidal rebellion lay heavy on his 
conscience ; he practised asceticism at intervals, and dreamed 
of eastern pilgrimages. But he also fostered a navy, under Sir 
Andrew Wood, who swept the seas of the English pirates. 
James threw Gotland into the whirlpool of European politics, 
dealing with Spanish envoys and with the duchess of Burgundy, 
the patroness of the mysterious Perkin Warbeck, who claimed 
to be Richard, duke of York, son of Edward IV. Meanwhile, 

I to balance the power of the primate, James purchased from 
I Innocent VIII. an archbtshopic for the bishop of Glasgow 
(1492), who laid information against the heretics of Kyle in 
Ayrshire. They had evolved or inherited anti-papal heresies 
much like those of the reformers of 1559, but James turned their 
trial into a jest. He made a secret treaty to defend France if 
she were attacked by England, but meanwhile a five years’ 
truce was concluded (1491). In the following year James was 
in correspondence with Perkin, then in Irel^d ; in 1495 
received that pritendant, married him to a daughter of Huntly, 
and in 1496 raided northern England in his company, — all this 
in contempt of the offered hand of a Tudor princess. In the 
autumn of 1497 an attempted raid by James ended in a seven 
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yeare’ truce fostered by the Spanish envoy, Ayala, who has 
left a flourishing description of the king and his country. Mean- 
while Perkin had failed in Cornwall and been captured. Henry 
VII. kept offering the hand of his daughter Margaret, who wm 
married to James at Holyrood in August 1503. From tins 
wedding, disturbed by quarrels over the queen’s jewels and 
dowry, was to result the union of the crowns on the head of 
Margaret’s great-grandson, James VI., after a century of tragedies 
and turmoil. 

In 1507 the pope failed to draw James into the league formed 
to check French aggression in Italy. A murder on the borders 
poisoned S(!ottish relations with England, and the death of 
Heniy Vll. (1509) left James face to face with his blustering 
brother-in-law, Henry VIII. The Holy League of 1511, against 
France, found James committed to the cause of the old French 
alliance. He strengthened his fleet, but his admiral, Sir Andrew 
Barton, fell in a fight with English privateers equipped by the 
earl of Surrey and command^ by his sons (1511). Border 
homicides added their element of international irritation, and 
James renewed the ancient league with France. In 1515 Dr 
West, an envoy of Henry VIII., found James in the state of 
** a fey man,” doomed, distracted, agitated and boastful. In 
May came the letter and ring of the French queen ordering 
James, os her knight, to strike a blow on English ground. He 
wrote to Henry none the less (24th May) with peaceful proposals, 
but on the 30th of June Henry invaded France. 

Strange portents and warning phantasms did not check 
James : he sent forth a fleet of thirteen ships and 3000 men, 
^ which faded into nothingness : he declared war on 
pmJm. Henry ; and on the 22nd of August he crossed the 
border with all his force, including the highlanders 
and islesmen. After securing his flank and rear by taking 
Norham, Work and Eitel castles, he awaited the approach of 
Surrey’s army at Ford castle, behind which lies Flodden Edge, 
a strong position, which he presently occupied. Surrey, who 
was ill-provisioned, challenged him to fight on the open field 
of Wooler Haugh. James declined to commit this chivalrous 
folly ; but, for lack of scouts, permitted Surrey to out-manoeuvre 
him and pass, concealed by a range of hills, across his front, 
to a position north of Flodden, on his lines of communication. 

Next day, 9th of September, Surrey crossed the Till, unobserved, 
by Twizel bridge and Miliford, and moved south against Branxton 
hill, the middle of three ridges on the Flodden slope. The ground 
was diflficult from heavy rams, the English troops were weary and 
hungry, but James had lost touch of Surrey and knew nothing 
of his movements till his troops appeared on his rear towards 
evening. In place of remaining in his position, James burned 
his camp and hurried his men down hill to the plateau of Branxton 
ridge. Home and Huntly, on the Scottish left, charged Edmund 
Howard’s force ; the Tynemouth men, under Dacre, did not 
support Howard, at first, but Dacre checked Home (whose 
later conduct is obscure) and drove off the Gordons. The Percys 
broke Errol’s force; Rothes and Crawford fell, and the king 
led the centre, through heavy artillery fire, against Surrey. 
With Kerries and Maxwell he shook the English centre, but 
while Stanley and the men of Cheshire drove the highlanders 
of Lennox and Argyll in flight (their leaders had edready fallen), 
the admiral and ENacre feU on the flank of James’s command, 
which Surrey, too wise to pursue the fleet highlanders, surrounded 
with his whe^ force. The Scottish centre fought like Paladins, 
and James, breaking out in their front, hewed his way to within 
a lance’s length of Surrey, as that leader himself avers. There 
fell the king, riddled with arrows, his left hand hanging helpless, 
his neck deeply gashed by a bill-stroke. His peers surrounded 
his body, and night fell on the dark impenetrable wood ” of 
the Scottish spears. At dawn the survivors had retreated, only 
the light Border horse of Home hung about the field. The bishop 
of Durham accuses them of plundering both sides. (That Home’s 
Borderers had but slight loss is argued by Colonel the Hon. 
FitzWilliam Elliot, in The Trustworthiness of Border Bdladsy 
pp. 1^x38.) Among the dead were thirteen earls, and James’s 
son, the archbishop ^ St Andrews. The king’s death assured 


the victory, which Surrey had not the strength to pursue, though 
the townsmen of Edinburgh built their famous Flodden Wall to 
resist him if he approached. 

England never won a victory more creditable to the fighting 
and marching powers of her sons than at the battle of Flodden. 
The headlong recklessness of James, remarked on by Ayala, 
gave the opportunity, but he nobly expiated his fault. The 
Scots had so handled their enemies that they could not or dared 
not pursue their advantage; on the other hand, it was long 
indeed before the memory of Flodden ceased to haunt the Scots 
and deter them from invading England in force. 

Though Ayala’s well-known letter certainly flatters the material 
progress of Scotland, the country had assuredly made great 
advances. While England was -tuneless, with Dunbar ^ 
and the other “ Makers ” Scotland was ” a nest of 
singing birds.” The good Bishop Elphinstone founded 
the university of Alierdeen in 1495 J wid in 1496 parliament 
decreed compulsory education, and Latin, for sons of barons 
and freeholders. Prior Hepburn founded a new college, that of 
St Leonard’s, in the university of St Andrews, and Scotland 
owes only one university, that of Edinburgh, to the learned 
enthusiasm of her reformed sons. Printing was introduced 
in 1507, and the march of education among the laity increased 
the general contempt for the too common ignorance that pre- 
vailed among the clergy. The greater benefices were being 
conferred on young men of high birth but of little learning, 
'fhe college of Surgeons was founded by the municipalit>' of 
Edinburgh (1505), and in 1506 obtained the title of “ Royal." 
The stimulus given to shipbuilding encouraged commerce, 
and freedom from war fostered the middle class, which was soon 
to make its influence felt in the Reformation. The burgesses, 
of course, had long been a relatively rich and powerful body : 
it is a fond delusion to suppose that they sprang into being 
under John Knox, though their attachment to his principles 
made them prominent among his disciples, while Flodden 
probably began to deter them from the ancient attachment 
to France. Protestantism, and the disasters of James V., with 
the regency of his widow, were to convert the majority of Scots 
to the English party. 

The long minority of James V. was fatal to the Stuart dynasty. 
The intrigues of Henry VIII., the ambition of Angus, who 
married the king’s mother (Margaret, sister of Henty v 

VIII.) ; the counter intrigues of Albany, a resident in 
France, and son of the rebellious Albany, brother of James III. ; 
the constantly veering policy and affections of the queen-mother ; 
and the gold of England, filled fourteen years with distractions, 
murders^ treasons and conspiracies. Already Henry VIII. was 
trying to kidnap the child king, who found, as he grew up, that 
his stepfather, Angus, was his master and was the paid servant 
of Henry. The nobles were now of the English, now of the 
I French party ; none could be trusted to be loyal except the 
clergy, and they were factious and warlike. The result was that 
James threw off the yoke of his stepfather, Angus ; drove him 
and his astute and treacherous brother, Sir George Douglas, into 
, England (thereby raising up, like Bruce, a fatal party of lords 
disinherited), and while he was alienated from Henr}^ and his 
Reformation, threw himself into the arms of France, of the 
clergy and of Rome. 

Meanwhile the many noble and dissatisfied pensioners of 
England adopted Protestantism, which also made its way among 
the barons, burgesses and clergy, so that, for political reasons. 
James at last could not but be hostile to the new creed ; he 
bequeathed this anti-protestantism, with the French alliance, 
through his wife, Mary of Guise, and the influence of the house of 
Lorraine, to his unhappy daughter, Mary Stuart. The country, 
ever jealous of its independence, found at last that France 
threatened her freedom even more than did England, the ap- 
parent enemy ; and thus, partly from Protestantism, partly 
from patriotism, the English party in Scotland proved victorious, 
and the Reformation was accomplished. Had Henry been 
honourable and gentle, had his sister not shared his vehement 
passions, James and Hcnr\^ nephew and uncle, might have been 
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united in peace ; and the Scottish Reformation mi^t have 
harmoniously blended with that of Ensland. 

It is impossible here fully to unfmd the tortuous intrigues 
which darkwied the minority of James. Who was to govern the 
young prince and the country ? His wavering, intriguing mother, 
Margaret Tudor, or her sometimes friend, sometimes foe, Albany, 
arrived from France ; or her discarded husband, Angus, the paid 
tool of Henry VIIL ? By June 1528 the young king settled the 
question. He had comphuned to Henry of the captivity in 
which he was held by his hated stepfather, Angus. In June 
Angus had prepared forces to punish the Border raiders, and 
James, rightly or wrongly, seems to have suspected that he was 
to be handed over bodily to his royal uncle. On the 27 th of May 
he was with Angus in the castle of Edinburgh ; on the 30th of 
May, by a bold and dexterous ride, he was with his mother in the 
castle of Stirling, with Archbishop Beaton, Argyll and Maxwell. 
In July he mastered Edinburgh, and bade Angus and his brother. 
Sir George Douglas, place themselves in ward north of Tay. 
This he announced to Henry, the paymaster of the Douglases, 
and the breach between the two kings was never healed. A war 
broke out between the Douglases and James, but a five years’ 
peace, not including the restoration of Angus, was concluded in 
December 1528. Angus prolonged his outrages on the Scottish 
border till 1529, when he entered England as a subsidized 
mischief-maker against Scotland. Not till James’s death did 
the Douglases return to their own country. Meanwhile James 
visited the Border, hanged some brigand lairds, and reduced such 
English partisans as the Kers, Rutherfords, Stewarts of Traquair, 
Veitches and Turnbulls. Johnny Armstrong of Gilnockie, famed 
in ballad and legend, was hanged, with forty of his clan, at 
Carlanrigg, in Teviotdale. The tale of royal treachery in his 
capture is popular ; the best authorities for it seem to be the 
synoptic versions of a ballad and of the fabulous chronicler, 
Pitscottie. 

When James V, became “ a free King ” the main problems 
before him were his relations with Henry VIII. and with the 
nascent Reformation. From 1535 Henry was anxious that 
James should meet him in England. Henry was notoriously 
treacherous ; to kidnap was his ideal in diplomacy. His pen- 
sioner Angus (1531) was to have aided Bothwell in crowning 
Henry in Edinburgh. In 1535 Henry sent Dr Barlowe to convert 
James to his own religious ideas, Erastian, anti-papal, the 
seizure of the wealth of the church. James (1536) was willing 
enough to meet Henry in England, but his council, especially 
the clerical members, were opposed to the tryst. James desired 
to wed none but his mistress, Margaret Erskine, the mother of 
the Regent Moray. As Henry had once declared that he could 
only meet a Scottish king, in England,as a vassal, James’s council 
had good reason for their attitude. Had they consented, had 
James married Henry’s daughter, Mary (called “ The Bloody ”), 
It is not plain that advantage would have come of the alliance. 

In 1536 James sailed to France, and (ist of Jan. 1537) 
married Madeleine, daughter of Francis I. The die was cast ; 
he Wiis committed to France and to the ancient faith. This was 
the cardinal misfortune of the Stuarts, but who could trust 
Henry, and who could join in the fiery persecutions of the 
new pope-king ? In James’s absence, Scottish heretics fled to 
England, while Henry’s heretics fled to Scotland. Madeleine 
died on the 7th of July 1537. “ Lady Glamis,” as she was called, 
a Douglas lady, widow oi Lord Glamis, was burned for abetting 
her brother Angus and devising the king’s death ^ poison. The 
truth of this matter is obscure ; our early historians of this age, 
Protestants like Knox and Pitscottie, with Buchanan and the 
Catholic Lesley, are seldom to be trusted without documentary 
corroboration. 

In 1538 James married a lady whom Henry desired to add to 
his list of wives, Mary of Guise, at this moment a young widow, 
Madame de Longueville. Mary shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world ; but she was a Catholic, was of the house of 
Lorraine, and in diplomacy was almost as other diplomatists. 

In 1539 David Beaton, the Cardinal, now aged forty-five, 
succeed^ his uncle, James Beaton, as primate of Scotland. 
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He had been educated in Scotland and Paris, held the rich abbey 
of Arbroath, and for some twenty years at least lived openly 
with Mariotte Ogilvy, of the house of Airlie. He was a practised 
diplomatist, and necessarily of the French and Catholic party. 
His wealth, astuteness, experience and tenacity of purpose, were 
to baffle Henry’s attacks on Scottish independence, till the 
daggers of pietistic cut-throats closed the long debate. Beaton 
was cruel : he had no more scruples than Henrj' about burning 
men for their beliefs. But the martyrs were few, compared with 
the numbers of people whom the reformed kirk burned for 
witchcraft. Some twelve martyrs at least perished in 1539^1 540, 

1 and George Buchanan, whose satires on the Franciscans delighted 
the king, escaped to France, in circumstances which he described 
diversely on different occasions, as was his habit. 

In May 1540 James visited the highlands, and later reduced 
the Macdonalds and annexed the lordship of the Isles to the 
crown. In 1541 he lost two infant sons, and the mysterious 
affair of the death of that aesthetic ruffian. Sir James Hamilton 
of Finnart, was supposed to lie heavy on his mind. There were 
disputes with Henry, who demanded the extradition of fugitive 
friars, which James refused. In 1541 he disappointed Henry, 
not meeting him at York, and this course, advised by his council 
and Francis I., rankled deeply, while Angus was making a large 
English raid on the Border in time of peace. The English fared 
ill, and Henry horrified his council by his usual proposal to 
kidnap the king of Scotland. Henry’s men marauded on the 
Border, but a force which James .summoned to Fala Moor 
(31st of October 1542) contained but one lord who would march 
with him — Napier of Merchistoun. About this date occurs the 
legend of a list of hundreds of heretic^s, whom the clergy asked 
James to proscribe. No king of Scotland could dream of execut- 
ing such a coup d'Stat ; the authority for it is that mythopoeir 
earl of Arran who later became regent, and told the fable I0 
Henry’s agent. Sir Ralph Sadleyr. 

Presently ensued the Scotti.sh raid of Solway Moss and the 
capture of many of the Scottish nobles. The facts may be found 
in contemporary English despatches printed in the Hamilton 
papers. The fables are to be read in Knox’s History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and in P’roude. The secret of the raid 
was sold by the brother of Angus, Sir George Douglas, and by 
other traitors. England was prepared, and on the 23rd of 
November routed and drove into Solway Moss a demoralized 
multitude of farm-burning Scots. The guns and some 1200 men 
were taken ; many men were drowned. James retired heart- 
I broken from the Border to Edinburgh, where he executed busi- 
ness. He then dwelt for a week at Linlithgow with the queen, 
who was about to give birth to a child. Next he bore “ the 
pageant of his bleeding heart ’’ to Falkland, where he heard of 
the birth (8th of December) of his daughter, Mary Stuart. 
Uncomforted, he died on the 14th ( 1 5th ?) of liecember. Accounts 
differ as to the date. Sheer grief and shame, and, it is said, 
sorrow for the failure in war of his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, 
were the apparent c.auses of his death. Knox appears to in- 
sinuate that a rumour declared Mary of Guise and the cardinal 
guilty of poisoning James, but an attempt had been made to 
put another sense on the words of this historian, who frequently 
hints that Mary was the mistress of the cardinal (Knox, vol. i. 
p. 94). 

Again Scotland had to endure a long royal minority. The 
distraction of Scotland promised to Henry VIII. a good chance 
of annexing the kingdom, whether by the marriage of 
Edward, prince of Wales, to the infant queen, Mary, 
or by acquiring, through treachery, her person and seou. 
the castles of the country. Sir George Douglas at 
once crossed the border. Angus soon followed, with the lords 
captured at Solway Moss, all bound more or less to work Henry’s 
will. In Scotland the cardinal : Arran, who was next heir to 
the throne ; Huntly and Murray were proclaimed regents. I^ox 
and others speak of a will of James V., forged by the cardinal, 
but the stories are inconsistent, and rest mainly on the untrust- 
worthy evidence of Arran. His legitimacy was rather worse 
than dubious, and henceforth he sided with the party most 
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powerful at each crisis. Now the restored ^uglases were most 
powerful ; by the 23th of January i543 impiwned the 
cardinal, but their party was already breakup up. In March 
a full parliament was held, the Bible in English was aUowed 
to circulate, and envoys were sent to treat with Henry. But 
by the 22nd of March Beaton was a free man, liberated by 
Sir George Douglas. Arran's brother, later archbishop of St 
Andrews, arrived from France and worked on the wavering 
regent, while his rival, Lennox, came also from France, and 
failing to oust Arran, became Henry’s pensioner in England. 
If Arran were illegitimate, Lennox was next heir to the throne, 
and the consequent Stewart-Hamilton feud was to ruin Mary 
Stuart. Sir George Douglas went to London and negotiated 
with Henry for the marriage of Mary and Prince Edward. 
But the people were still so averse to England that Beaton’s 
was the more popular party : they carried Mary to Stirling : 
the treaty with Henry was ratified, indeed, but a quarrel was 


The death of Beaton brought the Douglases into resistance 
to Henry VIII., who aided the murderers, now besieged in 
Beaton*s castle of St Andrews. An armistice was arranged ; 
the besieged begging for a remission from the pope, and also 
asking Henry to request the emperor to move the pope to refuse. 
The remission, however, arrived before the 2nd of April 1547, 
and was refused by the murderers. 

Henry VIII. and Francis II. were now dead. In mid July 
French armed galleons approached St Andrews, and the castle 
surrendered as soon as artillery was brought to bear on it. 
With other captives, John Knox was put aboard a French galley. 
I In September the Protector Somerset (Hertford) invaded and 
utterly routed the Scots at Pinkie near Musselburgh. No result 
I ensued, except Scottish demands for French aid, and a resolve 
I to send Mary to France. Ferocious fighting, aided by French 
I auxiliaries, followed : in 1550 the Enghsh abandoned all castles 
I occupied by them in Scotland. Mary was now in France, the 


picked over the arrest by England of six Scottish ships ; and 1 
Arran, who had just given orders for the sack of monasteries in | 
Edinburgh, suddenly (3rd of September) fled to Beaton and was ; 
reconciled to the church, just after he had (28th of August) 
proclaimed Beaton an outlaw. 

At once the sacking of religious hou.ses in Dundee, Lindores 
and Arbroath had begun ; the hour of religious revolution had 
struck ; but the godly were put down when the regent and the 
cardinal were so suddenly reconciled. Arran must have per- j 
ceived that Henry had infuriated the Scots and that the cardinal 
might adopt the claims of Lennox and proclaim Arran illc' 
gitimate. But Beaton could not keep both Arran, whom he 
had now secured, and Lennox, who betrayed him, and made for 
England. The cardinal, however, punished the church-sackers 
and imprisoned George Douglas, while Hertford in 1544 moved 
with a large army against Scotland, and Henry negotiated with 
a crew of discontented lairds and a man named Wushart for the 


destined bride of the Dauphin ; while Knox, released from the 
galleys, preached his doctrines in Berwick and Newcastle, and 
was a chaplain of Edward VI., till the crowning of Mary Tudor 
drove him to France and Switzerland. Here he adopted, with 
political modifications of his own, the extremest form of Calvinism. 

A visit of Mary of Guise to France (1550) ended in her acquiring 
the regency, which she administered mainly under French 
advice. The result was irritation, the nobles looking 
towards England as soon as Mary Tudor was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, while Protestantism daily gained ground, 
inflamed by a visit from Knox (1555-1556)- Invited 
again, in 1557, he shrank from the scene of turmoil, but 
a “ band ” of a Protestant tendency was made by nobles, among 
them Mary's natural brother James Stewart, later the Regent 
Murray (3rd of Dec. 1557). On the 24th of April, Mary wedded 
the Dauphin, and about the same date Walter Milne, an aged cx- 
priest, was burned as a heretic, the last Protestant martjT 


murder or capture of Beaton. Hertford struck at Edinburgh in 
May, and in the leader’s own words “ made a jolly fire ” and 
did much mischief. The suffering Commons now began to 
blame Beaton. Lennox presently married Margaret, Henry’s 
niece, daughter of his sister, Margaret Tudor, by her husband, 
Angus, Their eldest son was the miserable Henry Darnley, 
second husband of Mary Stuart. In Scotland arose party 
divisions and reunions, the queen mother being in the hands of 
the Douglas faction, while Beaton’s future murderers backed 
him and Arran. Then the Douglases allied themselves with 
the cardinal, and Henry VllI, tried to kidnap Angus and his 


in Scotland. There was image-burning by godly mobs in autumn ; 
a threat of the social revolution, to begin at Whitsuntide, was 
issued on the ist of January 1559, — “ the Beggars’ Warning.’' 
Msiry of Guise issued proc^Iamations against preachers and church- 
wreckers, barked by a statute of March 1559. The preachers, 
mainly ex-friars and tradesmen, persevered, and they were 
summoned to stand their trial in April, but Knox arrived in 
Perth, where an armed multitude supported their cause. On 
the loth of May they were outlawed for non-appearance at 
Stirling. Knox accuse.s Mary of Guise of treachery : the charge 
rests mainly on his word. 


brother. Sir George. For once true to their country, they helped On the loth of May the brethren wrecked the monasteries 
Buccleuch to defeat a large English force at Ancram Moor in of Perth, after a sermon by Knox, and the revolution was launc hed, 
February 1545, and Henry, seeking help from Cassilis, revived the six or seven preachers already threatening the backward 
the plot to murder Beaton. Cassilis was a Protestant and the members of their party with excommunication. The movement 
patron of Knox's friend and teacher, George Wishart ; (Xssilis spread to St Andrews, to Stirling, to Edinburgh, which th(* 
would not commit himself formally, and the threads of the plot brethren entered, while Mary of Guise withdrew. She was still 


are lost, owing to a great gap in the records. 

The Dougl^es continued to play the part of double traitors ; 
Hertford, in autumn, again devastated the border and burned 
religious houses (whether he always burned the abbey churches 
is disputed), but Beaton never lost heart and had some successes. 
We lose trace of the plot to slay him from the 20th of October 
1545 till the end of May 1546, the documents being missing ; 
but on the 29th of May 1546 Beaton was cruelly murdered in 
his castle of St Andrews. On the ist of March he had caused 
George Wishart, a man of austere life and a Protestant propa- 
gandist, to be strangled and then burned. To what extent re- 
venge for Wishart was the motive of the Kirkcaldys and Leslies 
and Melvilles who led the assassins, and how far ^ey were paid 
agents of England, is unknown. These men had been alternately 
bitter enemies and allies of Beaton ; in 1543 Kirkcaldy of Grange 
and the master of Rothes were offering their venal daggers to 
England, through a Scot named Wishart. The details of the 
final and successful plot arc uncertain— the martyr Wishart 
cannot be identified with Wishart the would-be muiderer— but 
with Beaton practically expired the chances of the French and 
Catholic party in Scotland. 


too strong for them, and on the 24th of July they signed a (‘om- 
pact. They misrepresented its terms, broke them, and accused 
the regent of breaking them. Knox and William Kirkcaldy 
of Grange had been intriguing with England for aid, and for the 
marriage of the earl of Arran (son of the earl of Arran, now also 
due de Chatelherault, ex-regent) with Queen Elizabeth. He 
escaped from threatened prison in France, by way of Switzerland, 
and though Elizabeth never intended to marry him, the Hamiltons 
now deserted Mary of Guise for the Anglo-Protestant party. 
Maitland of Lethington, the Achitophel of his day, also desert^ 
the regent ; but in November the reformers were driven by the 
regent and her small band of French soldiers from Edinburgh 
to Stirling. They were almost in despair, but, heartened by 
Knox and Lethington, they resumed negotiations with Elizabeth, 
who had already supplied them with money. An English fleet 
suddenly appearai, and drove the French to retreat into Leith 
from an expedition to the west. In February 1560 a league was 
made at Berwick between Elizabeth and “ the Congregation.” 
France was helpless, the tumult of Amboise alarmed the Guises 
for their own lives and power, and the regent, long in bad 
health, was dying in Edinburgh castle. On the loth of June 
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she expired, and hunger forced her French garrison in Leith, 
after a gallant and sanguinaiy defence, to surrender. 

After an armistice, treaties of peace were concluded on the 
6th of July : the treaty, as far as it touched the rights of Mary 
Stuart, was not accepted by her, nor did she give her assent 
to the ensuing parliament or convention of Estates. Knox and 
the other preachers began to organize the new kirk, under 
“ superintendents ” (not bishops), whose rule was very brief. 
The Convention began business in August, crowded by persons 
not used to be present, and accepted a Knoxian “ Confession of 
Faith.” On the 24th of August three statutes abolished papal 
and prelatical auliiority and jurisdiction ; repealed the old 
laws in favour of the church, and punished celebrants and 
attendants of the Mass — for the first offence by confiscation, 
for the second by exile, for the third by death. The preachers 
could get the statute passed, but the sense of the laity prevented 
the death penalty from being inflicted, except, as far as we 
know, in one or two instances. The Book of Discipline and the 
Book of Common Order express Knox’s ideals, which, as far as 
they were noble, as in the matter of education and of provision 
for the poor, remained, in part or in whole, “ devout imagina- 
tions.” Not so the Knoxian claims for the power of ministers 
to excommunicate, with civil pMinalties, and generally to “ rule 
the roast ” in secular matters. The nobles and gentry clung to 
the wealth of the old church ; the preachers, but for congre- 
gational offerings, must have starved. 

Neglect as well as mob violence left the ecclesiastical buildings 
in a ruinous condition, but the authority of the preachers, with 
their power of boycotting (excommunication), became a theo- 
cracy. The supernatural claims of these pulpiteers to dominance 
in matters public or private were the main cause of a century of 
war and tumult. The preachers became, what the nobles had 
been, the opponents of authority ; the Stuarts were to break 
them and be broken on them till 1688. In the hands of the 
ministers a Calvinism more Calvinistic than Calvin’s was the 
bitter foe of freedom of life, of conscience, and of religious 
tolerance. On the other hand, unlike the corrupt clergy whom 
they dispossessed, they were almost invariably men of pure and 
holy life ; stainless in honour ; incorruptible by money ; poor 
and sclf-sacrificing ; and were not infrequently learned in the 
original languages of the scriptures. Many were thought to be 
possessed of powers of healing and of prediction ; in fact a 
belief in their supernormal gifts, like those of Catholic saints, 
was part of the basis of their prestige. The lower classes, bullied 
by Sabbatarianism and deprived of the old revels, were restive 
and hostile ; but the educated middle class was with the 
preachers ; so were many lesser country gentry ; and the nobles, 
securing the spoils of the church, were acquiescent. 

The religious revolution in Scotland, after the work of destruc- 
tion had been done, was the most peaceful that occurred in any 
European country. On the Catholic side there was as 
power of resistance, Huntly, the Catholic 
SootJaad. ** North,” had himself been compromised 

in the actions of the Congregation. How the Catholics 
of the west highlands took the clumge of creed we do not know, 
but they were not fanatically devout and attempted no Pilgrim- 
age of Grace. Life went on much as usual, and the country, 
with a merely provisional government, was peaceful enough 
under the guidance of Moray, Maitland of Letlungton, and the 
other lay Protestant leaders. Hiey wished, as we saw, to secure 
the hand of Elizabeth for the earl of Arran, a match which would 
practically have taken away the Scottish crown from Mary 
Stuart, unless she were backed by the whole force of France. 
But Elizabeth had seen Arran in London and had probably 
detected his hysterical folly. He actually became a suitor for 
Mary’s hand, when the death of her husband the French king 
(5th of December 1 560) left her a friendless exile. Her kinsmen, 
the Guises, fell from power, and were no longer to be feared by 
England, so that Elizabeth need not abandon her favourite. 
Lord Robert Dudley, in the hope of securing Scotland by her 
marriage with Arran. In the spring of 1561, Mary’s brother, 
I.iQrd James Stewart, lay prior of St Andrews, visited her in the 


interest of the Scottish Protestant party, while Lesley, later 
bishop of Ross, brought the promises of Huntly. He would 
restore the Mass in the North and welcome the queen at Aberdeen 
if she would land there, but Mary knew the worth of Huntly’s 
word, and preferred such trust as might be ventured on the good 
faith of her brother. She foiled the attempts of the English 
ambassador to make her ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and, 
while Lethington, no worse a prophet than Knox, predicted 
“ strange tragedies,” Mar>' came home. 

Young as she was, she came as no innocent novice to a country 
swthing with all the perfidious ambitions that a religious revolu- 
tion brings to the surface. She was wise with the wisdom of the 
Gui^s, but sincere friends she had none, and with all her trained 
fascinations she made few, except in the circle of the Flemings, 
Beatons, Livingstones and Seatons. Lethington, who had 
deserted her mother, dreaded her arrival ; she forgave him, 
and for a time, relying on him and her brother, contrived to 
secure a measure of tranquillity. 

Scotland was, doubtless, in Mary’s mind, a mere stepping- 
stone to England. T’here the Catholic party was strong but for 
its lack of a leader, and to the English Catholics Mar>' seemed 
their rightful queen. By one way or other — by a Spanish 
marriage, by the consent of Elizabeth to recognize Mary as her 
heir, by the ambitions of her own nobles and the wit of Lething- 
ton, ever anxioUs to unite the island under one sovereign—Mary 
hoped to wear the three crowns. Catholicism she would restore 
if she could, but that was not her first object. It was commonly 
thought that, though she would never turn Calvinist, she might 
adopt the Anglican doctrine as understood by Elizabeth, if only 
she could be recognized as Elizabeth’s successor. Till she 
became Elizabeth’s captive there was always the possible hope 
of her conversion, and despite her professions to the pope there 
was at least one moment when the pope perceived this possibility. 
Meanwhile she only asked freedom of conscience for herself, and 
her mass in her own chapel. The bitter fanaticism of Knox on 
this point encountered the wiser policy of Lord James and of 
Lethington. 

Mary had her mass, but the constant and cowardly attacks 
on her faith and on her priests embittered her early years of 
queenhood in her own country. The politicians hoped that 
Elizabeth might convert Mary to her own invisible shade of 
Protestantism if the sister sovereigns could but meet, and for 
two years the promise of a meeting was held up before Mary. 

Meanwhile the needy and reckless Bothwell, a partisan of 
Mary of Guise, a Protestant and the foe of England, was accused 
by Arran of proposing to him a conspiracy to seize the queen, 
but the ensuing madness of Arran left this plot a mystery, 
though Bothwell was imprisoned till he escaped in August 1 562. 
Mary then undertook a journey to the north, which ended in a 
battle with the Gordons, the death of Huntly and the execution 
of one of his sons. This attack by a Catholic queen on the leader 
of the Catholic party has been explained in various ways. But 
Mary’s heart was in the expedition and in the overthrow of 
Huntly ; she was in the hands of her brother, to whom she had 
secretly given the earldom of Murray, coveted by Huntly, whose 
good faith she had never believed in, and whose power was apt 
to trouble the state and disturb her friendly relations with Eng- 
land. She was deliberately “ running the English course,” and 
she crushed a probable alliance between the great clans of the 
Gk>rdons and Hamiltons. 

The question of her marriage was all important, and her 
chances were not improved by the scandal of Chastelard, whether 
he acted as an emissary of the Huguenots, sent to smirch her 
character, or merely played the fatuous fool in his own conceit. 
He was executed on the 22nd of February 1563 at St Andrews. 
Lethington then went to London to watch over Mary’s interests, 
and either to arrange her marriage with Don Carlos, or to put 
pressure on Elizabeth by the fear of that alliance. Now, in 
March 1563, Elizabeth first drew before the Scottish queen the 
lure of a marriage with her favourite, Lord Robert Dudley, Mary 
to be acknowledged as her successor if Elizabeth died without 
issue. Later in the year, and after Lethington’s diplomatic 
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mission to France, Klizabeth announced that a marriage of Mary 
with a Spanish, imperial or French prince would m^n war, 
while she still, hinted at the Leicester marriage, or 
union with young Henry Darniey, son of ^nnox. El^betn s 
real intention was merely “ to drive time, to distract Scotland 
and to leave her rival isolated. The idea of a Spanish marriage 
excited the wrath of Knox, whose interviews with Mary did 
nothing but irritate both parties and alienate the politicians 
from the more enthusiastic Protestants. The negotiations for 
the Leicester marriage were prolonged till March 1565, when 
Elizabeth had let slip on Mary Henry Darniey (the young son 
of Lennox, who himself had been allowed to return to Scotland), 
and at the same time made it clear that she had never been 
honest in offering Leicester. 

Till the spring of 1565, Mary, despite the insults to her religion 
and the provocations to herself, had remained attached to the 
English course ” and to the counsels of Moray and 
wHb*^ Lethington. Her naturally high temper, wearied of 
Datmhy, treacheries and brow-beatings, now at last overcame 
her. Darniey was esteemed handsome, though his 
portraits give an opposite impression ; his native qualities of 
cowardice, perfidy, profligacy and overweening arrogance were 
at first concealed, and in mid April 1565 Lethington was sent to 
London, not to renew the negotiations with Leicester (as had 
been designed till the 31st of March), but to announce Mary’s 
intended wedding with her cousin. Thus the cunning of Eliza- 
beth and Cecil had its reward. Darniey being a Chtholic, as 
far as he was anything, the jealous fears of the Brethren under 
Knox reached a passionate height. The Hamiltons saw their 
Stuart enemies in power and favour. Murray knew that his 
day of influence was over, and encouraged by the promises of 
Elizabeth, who was remonstrating violently against the match 
into which she had partly beguiled and partly forced Mary, he 
assumed a hostile attitude and was outlawed (6th of August 
1565). A week earlier Mary, without waiting for the necessary 
papal dispensation (Pollen, Papal ^Negotiations with Mary Stuart), 
had publicly married Darniey, who bore the title of king, but 
never received the crown matrimonial. 

Mary now promised restoration to Huntly’s son. Lord George ; 
she recalled Bothwell, who had a considerable military reputa- 
tion, from exile in France ; and she pursued Murray with his 
allies through the south of Scotland to Dumfries, whence she 
drove him over the English border in October. Here Elizabeth 
rebuked and disavowed him, and Mary’s triumph seemed 
complete. Her valour, energy and victory over Elizabeth were 
undeniable, but she was now in the worst of hands, and her career 
took its fatal ply. Lethington had not left her, but he was over- 
looked ; Lennox and the impracticable Darniey were neglected ; 
and the dangerous earl of Morton, a Douglas, had to tremble for 
his lands and office as chancellor, while Mary rested on her 
foreign secretary, the upstart David Riccio; on Sir James 
Balfour, noted for falseness even in that age ; and on Bothwell. 

As early as September 1565 gossips were busy over the 
indiscretion of Riccio’s favour : Darniey had forfeited the good 
opinion of his wife ; was angry because the Hamiltons were not 
whoUy sacrificed to the ancient feud of Lennox and his clan ; 
and l^ox’s party looked forward with horror to the parliament 
of March 1566, when Mary certainly meant " to do something 
tending to some good' anent restoring the ancient religion.” 
She was also supposed to have signed a Githolic league, which 
only existed in dc|vout imaginations, but in Febru^ 1560 she 
sent the bishop of Dunblane to crave a large subsidy from the 
pope. Quite ignorant as to the real state of affairs, he raised 
the money and sent a nuncio, who never risked himself in Scot- 
land, but made the extmett^nary proposal later, that Mary 
should execute or at least " discount ” her chief advisers. 

Meanwhile th» clouds of hatred gathered over the queen. 
Lethington (5th of February 1566), wrote to Cecil saying that 
** we must (^Qp at the very root,” and Randolph, Elizabeth’s 
ambnesador, heard that measures against Mary’s own person 
were being taken. Randolph was dismissed for supplying 
Murray with English gold ; from Berwick he and Bedford 


reported to Cecil the progress of the conspiracy. While Mary 
was arranging a marriage between Bothwell and the late Huntly’s 
daughter. Lady Jane Gordon, Darniey intrigued with Lord 
Rulhven and George Douglas, a bastard kinsman of Morton, 
for the murder of Riccio, and for his own acquisition of the 
crown matrimonial. Morton and Lindsay were brought into the 
plot, while Murray, in England, also signed. He was to return 
to Edinburgh as soon as the deed of ^ughter was done, and 
before parliament could proceed to his forfeiture. 

Mary, according to Ruthven’s published account, had herself 
unconstitutionally named the executive committee of parlia- 
ment, the Lords of the Articles, who were usually , 

elected in various ways by the Estates themselves. 

While Mary was at supper, on the 9th of March, 

Darniey, with Ruthven, George Douglas and others, entered the 
boudoir in Holyrood, by his private stair, while Morton and his 
accomplices, mainly Douglases, burst in by way of the great 
staircase. There had been an intention of holding some mock 
trial of Riccio, but the fury of the crowd overcame them : 
Riccio was dragged from Mary’s table and fell under more than 
fifty dagger wounds. While Mary, Darniey and Ruthven 
exchanged threats and taunts, Bothwell and Huntly escaped 
from the palace, but next day, Mary contrived to send letters to 
them and Atholl. On the following evening Murray arrived, 
and now even Murray was welcome to his sister. Darniey had 
taken on him (his one act of kingly power) to dismiss the parlia- 
ment, but he now found himself the mere tool of his accomplices. 
He denied — he never ceased to deny — his share in the guilt, 
and Mary worked on his vanity and his fears, and moulded his 
“ heart of wax ” to her will. On his assurances the lords, 
expecting an amnesty, withdrew their guards from the palace 
and next day found that the bird had flown to the strong castle 
of Dunbar. Hence Mary summoned the forces of the countr}’, 
under Bothwell and Huntly ; she forgave Murray ; the murderers 
liad no aid from the Protestants of Edinburgh, who as before 
failed them in their need. Knox himself fled to Kyle, though 
there is no evidence that he was privy to a deed which he calls 
“ worthy of all praise,” and Morton and Ruthven spurred to 
Berwick, while Lethington skulked in Atholl. His possessions 
were handed over to Bothwell. Darniey betrayed some obscure 
accomplices. He was now equally detested by Murray, by the 
new exiles and by the queen, while she reconciled Murray and 
Bothwell. She tried to assuage all feuds ; in an inventory of 
her jewels she left many of them to Darniey, in case she and her 
child did not survive its birth. The infant, James, was born in 
the castle on the 19th of June. 

On Mary’s recovery, her aversion to Darniey, and her con- 
fidence in Bothwell, were unconcealed ; and, early in September, 
she admitted Lethington to her presence. She had learned that 
Darniey meant to leave the country : she met him before her 
Privy Council, who sided with her ; he withdrew, and the lords, 
including; Murray, early in October signed a “ band ” disclaiming 
all obedience to him. On the 7th or 9th of October, Mary went 
to Jedburgh on the affairs of Border justice, and a week later 
she rode with Murray to Hermitage castle, where for several 
days Bothwell had lain, wounded nearly to death by Eliot, a 
border reiver. On her return she fell into an almost fatal illness 
and prepared for her end with great courage and piety ; Darniey 
now visited her, but was ill-received, whUe Bothwell was borne 
to Jedburgh from Hermitage in a litter. While Buchanan 
represents the pair as indulging in a guilty passion, the French 
ambassador, du Croc, avers ^at Mary was never in letter repute 
with her subjects. On the 24th of November Mary was at 
Craigmillar castle, near Edinburgh, where undoubtedly she held 
a conference with her. chief advisers that boded no good to 
Damlcy ; and there were rumours of Darniey ’s design to seize 
the inknt prince and rule in his name. The evidence on 
these points is disputable, but now, or not long after, Huntly, 
Bothwell, Lethington and Argyll signed a *'band ” for Damley’s 
murder. 

Meanwhile, in December, Mary held the feasts for the baptism 
of her son by catholic rites at Stirling (17th of December), while 
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Damley stood aloof, in fear and anger. A week later, moved 
by Bedford, representing Elizabeth, and by BothweU and her 
Other advisers, Mary pardoned Morton and his 
mur 4 », accomplices. She also restored Archbishop Hamilton 
to his consistorial jurisdiction, but withdrew her act 
in face of presbyterian opposition. Darnley had retired to his 
father s hou^ at Glasgow, where he fell ill of small-pox, and. on 
the 14th of January 1567 Mary, from Holyrood, offered to visit 
him, though he had replied by a verbal insult to a former offer 
of a visit from Stirling. About this week must have occurred 
the interview in the garden at the Douglas’s house of Whittinee- 
hi^e, between Morton, BothweU and Lethington, when Morton 
refused to be active in Darnley’s murder, unless he had a written 
wa^ant from the queen. This he did not obtain. On the 20th 
of January 1567 Mary left Edinburgh for Glasgow, her purpose 
being to bring Damley back to Craigmillar. At this time (the 
22nd 25th of January), she must have written the two first 
Casket Letters to BothweU. Letter 11 . (really Letter 1 .) leaves 
no doubt, if we accept it, as to her murderous design (see Casket 
Letters). What followed must be read in Mary’s biography : 
the end was the murder of Darnley in the house at Kirk o’ Field, 
after the midnight of Sunday, the 9th of February. 

and conspicuous as was the crime, the house being 
blown up with gunpowder, no secret has been better kept than 
Matrlmm* The facts of Mary’s lawless marriage 

with BothweU, her capture at Carberry Hill, her 

Bothwau, confinement in Loch J-.even castle, her escape, her 
defeat at Langside, and her fatal flight to an English 
prison, with the proceedings of the English ('ommissions, which 
Stl^ari)*'^ verdict, must be read in her biography (see Mary 

Scotland was now ruled by her brother, the Regent Murray, 
in the name of her infant son, James VI. Murray arrested 
JaiDw V7. .* ^®^hington, as accused of Darnley’s murder, and 
latermmt Lethington was now lodged under ward in Edinburgh, 
Grange released him and gave him 
/AC Edinburgh castle, which he commanded 

f 23rd of October). Lethington was to be tried, but his armed 
|riends rnustered in great numbers, and, .secure in the castle, 
he and Kirk(»ldy upheld the cause of Mary. Lethington ’s 
motive IS obvious ; in Mary’s success lay his chance of safety : 
how he won over Kirkcaldy is unknown. The rebellion in the 
north of England failed, Northumberland was driven across the 
border, and it was Murray’s idea to barter him for Mary, in the 
beginning of January 1570. But on tlie 23rd of January, Murray 
vvas shot dead, in the street of Linlithgow, by a Hamilton, with 
tlu approval and aid of Archbishop Hamilton and other heads of 
the house. 

Ihc contending parties, queen’s men and king's men, now 
^ each other ; neither had a share in the 
Hamil tons’ crime. But Randolph, sent to Edinburgh for the 
purpose, kept them apart; Elizabeth despatched Sussex to 
ravage the Scottish border, in revenge for a raid by Buccleuch, 
and m May Lennox entered Scotland with an English force and 
soon was appointed regent (17th of July). This meant a war 
of Stuarts against Hamiltons, and, generally, of “ Queen’s 
men against “ King’s men.” Truces and empty negotiations 
merely protracted disorder. On the 2nd of April 1571 Mary’s 
party lost Dumbarton castle, which Crawford of Tordanhill took 
by a daring night surprise ; and Archbishop Hamilton, a prisoner, 
was han^d wthout trial. In May the Hamiltons entered 
Edinburgh, and kter Lennox, in a parliament held at Leith, 
secured the f^feiture of I^ethmgton. As the year passed by, 
Argyll, Cassilis, Eglintoun . and Boyd went over to Lennox’s 
party, and m an otherwise futile raid of Kirkcaldy’s men on 
Stirling, Lennox was captured and was shot by a man named 
Calder. In England the Ridolphi-Norfolk plot was discovered, 
and at the end of 1571 Buchanan’s “ Detection ” of Mary, with 
translations of the Casket Letters, was published. Though 
^r was now regent, Morton was the man of action. In 
F^ru^ he forced on the kirk an order of bishops, 
Tulchan bishops,” filters through which the remaining 
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wealth of the church trickled into the coffers of the state, or 
of the regent. 

This was the beginning of the sorrows of more than a century. 
The Idrk Presbyterian was founded on the Genevan model, and 
was mtended to be a theocracy. She had claimed, 
since the riots at Perth in 1559, the Power of the Keys, 
with the power of excoimnunicating even the king, a 
sentence practically equivalent to outlawry. These pretensions 
were incompatible with the freedom of the state and of individuals. 
It became the policy of the crown ^o check the preachers by 
means of the order of bishops, first reintroduced by Morton, and 
worthy of their origin. The kirk was robbed afresh, benefices 
were given to such villainous cadets of great families as Archibald 
Dougl^ an agent in Damley’s murder ; and though, under 
the scholarly but fierce Andrew Melville, the kirk purified herself 
afresh and successfully opposed the bishops, James VI. 
dominated her again, when he came to the English crown, and 
the result was the long war between claims equally exorbitant 
and intolerable, those of the crown and the kirk. 

The death of Mar (28th of October 1572) left power in the 
stronger hands of Morton, and the death of Knox (24th of 
November) pul the kirk for a while at the mercy of tlie new 
regent. Meanwhile Mary’s party dwindled away ; at a meeting 
m Perth (23rd of February 1573) her thanes fled from her, and 
Elizabeth at last reinforced Mary’s enemies with men and artillery. 
On the 28th of May Edinburgh castle surrendered at discretion. 
Lethington, the heart of the long resistance, died, a paralytic, 
in prison, and Morton resisted the generous efforts made to save 
the gallant Kirkcaldy. Knox' had prophesied that he would lie 
hanged, and hanged he was. 

Despite the ferocity of partisans in “ the Douglas wars,” an 
English envoy reported that the power of the country gentr)' 
and the boroughs had increased, while that of the great wavering 
nobles, Hamilton, Huntly and others, was dimmishing. The 
” navy .was so augmented as it is a tiling almost incredible,” 
but none the less £100 sterling was worth as much, Drur>' wrot(‘ 
from Berwick, as £1000 Scots. 

Itt J 575 ^ the General Assembly, Andrew Melville, now a man 
of thirty, ^d, with Buchanan, the foremost scholar of Scotland, 
especially in Greek, caused the lawfulness of bishops to be mooted. 
Thenceforward Scotland was engaged in a kind of ” bishops’ 
war.” Meanwhile Morton found the old Marian party-feud 
reviving, and in 1577, knowing his own guilt in Darnley’s murder, 
he attempted to win the alliance of Mary for his own security. 
In March 157^^ ^ coalition of his public; and private foes caused 
Morton to resign the regency, while the young earl of Mar 
became custodian of the boy king. On the 28th of May, Morton 
allied himself wth Mar, who commanded Stirling castle, and 
after negotiations recovered power. Atholl was his chief 
opponent, but in April i579xhe died suddenly, after dining with 
Morton ; poison was suspected. Morton, with Angus, attacked 
the Hamiltons, whose chiefs fled the count^, accompanied by the 
worst of traitors, Sir James Balfour. Knowing all the secrets of 
Damley s murder, Balfour revenged himself by raking up 
Morton’s foreknowledge of the deed ; and here he was helped 
by the influence exercised over the young king by his cousin 
Esme Stuart d’Aubigny (a son of Darnley 's paternal uncle, 
John), who came to Scotland from France in September 1579. 
D’Aubigny allied himself with Knox’s brother-m-law, James 
Stewart of the house of Ochiltree, captain of the King’s Guards, 
an able, handsome, learned, but rapacious man. The Hamiltons, 
now in English exile, were forfeited ; d’Aubigny received the 
earldom of Lennox ; and, as after Damley’s ^ath, placards 
were posted urging the trial of Morton for that crime. As against 
the new Lennox, Morton was deemed a friend by the preachers, 
though Lennox professed to be reconciled to the kirk. Through- 
out 1580 Elizabeth encouraged Morton, with her wonted fickle 
treachery. In October she recalled her ambassador, and left 
Morton to his fate. Sir James Balfour secretly returned from 
France with his information, and Morton was accused and 
arrested on the last day of 1580. Elizabeth sent old Randolph 
to threaten and plead, but Lennox and J^mes Stewart were too 
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powerful. Morton was tried on the ist of June 1581, was f^d 
guilty, and, with one Binning, who had accompanied Archibald 
Douglas to the scene of DamJev’s murder, was executed. His title 
went to the Douglases of Lochleven. James Stewart received 
the Hamilton earldom of Arran, and under him and Unnox 
the young king began his long strife with the kirk and his half- 
hearted dealings with the Catholics and his mother. 

It is impossible here to follow the course of the strife, in which 
the godly were led by the carls of Cowrie and Angus. Cowrie 
seized James, and power, •at Ruthven (August 1582), a step 
approved of by the preachers. In June 1583, James escaped to 
St Andrews and was surrounded by his pa^y. In November 
he tnddc the son of Lennox, who had died in France, a duke ; , 
Arran was again in power, and Melville with other preachers fled 
to Jingland in 1584, after the execution of Cowrie for high 
treason. The king and council were proclaimed judges in all 
cases ; preachers were to submit to their judicature when accused 
of political offences, a standing cause of strife. 

No longer needing Catholic assistance, James threw over his 
mother, with whom he had been intriguing, and sent the beautiful 
Master of Cray to betray Mary’s secrets to Elizabeth. At* the 
end of 1585, all James’s exiled foes, Douglases, Hamiltons and 
others, returned across the border in force, caught the king at 
Stirling, drove Arran into hiding, restored the Cowrie family, 
and became the new administration. In 1586, the Babington 
plot was arranged, and discovered by those who had allowed 
It to be arranged. James practically did nothing to rescue his 
mother : one of his representatives in England was that Archi- 
bald Douglas who helped to slay his father. 

The execution of Mary on the 8th of February left James “ a 
free king ” as far as his mother’s claim to the throne was con- 
oemed, and he had his pension of £3000 or £4000 from 
Elizabeth. Thus war between the two countries was 
avoided. Thenceforth, till James came to the throne 
of England, the history of Scotland was but a series of inchoate 
revolutions, intrigues that led to nothing definite and skirmishes 
in the war of kirk and state. The king had to do with preachers 
who practically held the doctrines of Becket as to priestly 
pretensions. James was Christ’s silly vassal,” so Andrew 
Melville told him, and ” Christ ” in practice meant the preachers 
who possessed the power of the keys, the power to bind and loose 
on earth and in heaven. The strange thing is that while Eliza- 
beth warned Jame.s against the pretensions of men who ” would 
have no king but a presbytery,” whenever he wa.s at odds with 
the ministers and with the nobles who kept trying to seize his 
person with the approval of the ministers, Elizabeth secretly or 
openly backed the kirk. 

The kirk was strong enough to compel James to march, more 
than once, against the Catholic earls, Huntly, Errol, Angus and 
others. They, again, constantly intrigued with Spain, and there 
were moments when James, driven desperate by the preachers, 
listened to their projects. He was anti-papal by conviction, 
yet hoped for help from Rome, and was so far implicated in 
the adventures of his Catholic subjects that, in the interest of 
his own character, he had to advance against them and drive 
them into exile. In 1590 he married Anne of Denmark ; in 
1592 his character suffered through the murder, by Huntly, of 
“ the bemny earl 0’ Murray,” suspected of favouring the mad- 
cap Francis Stewart, carl of Bothwell ^nephew of Queen Mary’s 
Bothwell), a man who made it his busmess to kidnap the king, 
and who presmtly, by the help of Cowrie’s widow, seised him in 
Holyrood. In 159a parliament “ ratified the liberty of the true 
kirk,” leaving little liWty for king and state, since, in the phrase 
of one preacher, ” the king might be excommunicated in case of 
contumacy and disobedience to the will of God,” as interpreted 
by the ministers. In the following year (23rd of July 1593) 
Bothwell, much favoured by the preachers, made his capture of 
James, but had not the power to hold him kmg, and a later 
revolutionary attempt in the same year, by Atholl and the young 
eafl of Cowrie, was a failure. 

Cowrie went abroad and passed some time at the university of 
Padua ; to him the eyes of the preadiers were hopefully turned 


after 1596. As Bothwell had become a Catholic, they excom- 
municated him in 1595 : in 1596 James resolved to recall the 
exiled Catholic peers ; the commissioners of the General Assembly, 
alarmed and infuriated, met in Edinburgh, ordered a day of 
humiliation, decided to excommunicate the Catholic earls and 
established a kind of revolutionary committee of public .safety. 
James insisted on his own authority ; insisted that a secular 
court h^ a right to try a virulent preacher who declined the 
secular jurisdiction when accused of having denounced Queen 
Elizabeth as an atheist. The quarrel waxed : the gatherings 
summoned by the preachers were declared to be seditious ; a 
1 meeting in a church ended in a threatening riot that raged round 
the Tolbooth, where James was sitting, and on the following day 
he with his Court withdrew to Linlithgow (i8th of December 
1596). The Court of Session was also to be removed, and the 
burgesses, fearing loss of trade, laid down their arms. The 
leader of the clerical agitation, Mr Bruce, with a wild preacher 
named Balc^quhal, fled to England, and James returned in 
triumph to his capital on the ist of January 1597. He followed 
up his victory ; a General Assembly at Perth was obedient to his 
will : the preachers were forbidden to criticize, from the pulpit, 
acts of parliament or of the privy council ; they were forbidden 
to call conventions without the royal person or authority and 
to attack individuals in their sermons. 

In the great towns, moreover, ministers might not be appointed 
to charges without the king’s consent, and in this course James 
advanced, with but slight opposition, till he put the preachers 
under his feet. In a long series of crafty movements James 
managed to reintroduce episcopacy (1598-1600) by the aid of 
packed General Assemblies, later declared void by the Covenanters 
(1638). He increased Presbyterian emotion by the suspicion 
that he was intriguing with Catholic powers, and by his book 
on the rights and duties of a king {Basilican Doran), which fell 
into the hands of Andrew Melville. Some cryptic correspondence 
with the pope, whether actually by James or by Elphinstone, 
one of his ministers, came apparently to the knowledge of the 
English court ; his secret relations with the earl of Essex were, 
if not known, suspected ; the young earl of Cowrie, returned 
from a residence on the continent, was too effusively welcomed 
by Elizabeth in May 1600 ; and James made a tactless speech 
when asking parliament for money towards his “ honourable 
entering to the crown of England after the death of the queen.” 
He was in deep poverty, the Estates were chary of supplies, 
plotters in Scotland had been offering to Cecil to kidnap the king 
(1598), and his relations both with the English government and 
with his own subdued but struggling preachers were bitterly 
unfriendly. 

It is not known whether the mysterious events that culminated 
in the slaying of the earl of Cowrie and his brother, by John 
Ramsay, in their own house in Perth, on the 5th of 
August 1600, had any connexion with James’s attitude 
to England and the kirk. The most probable ex- gpirmcy. 
planation is that Gowrie laid, with the utmost secrecy, 
a plot to lure James to Perth, kidnap him there, transport him 
to Fastcastle, a fortress of the profligate and intriguing Logan of 
Restalrig, on the Berwickshire coast, and then raise the presby- 
terian party. If we could accept the evidence of a letter attri- 
buted to Logan and produced in 1608, this theory would be valid. 
But the letter has been proved beyond question to be a forgery, 
though it may very well be a forged copy of a genuine original 
(see The Gowrie Conspiracy Confessions of George Sprat, by 
A. Lang, Roxburghe Club, London, 1902). Certoinly no plot 
was laid by James to entrap the Ruthvens, and the* only question 
is, was the brawl in which they fell accidental, or had a plot 
hatched in deep secrecy been frustrated by unexpected circum- 
stances ? (In Janies VI. and the Gowrie Conspiracy the writer 
argues in favour of the latter solution.^ In any case the sceptic- 
ism of the Edinburgh ministers, especially of Bruce, encouraged 
the tendency of the people to think the worst, and led to the 
banishment, followed by other resections and sufferings, of 
Bruce himself. The house of Gowrie, so long hostile to Mary 
Stuart and James, was forfeited and ruined. Charles I. was 
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bom just after the trial of the dead Ruthvcns (19th of November 
i6oo)j and his mother was^ as usual, opposed to the king's recent 
proceedings. 

In 1602 Cecil was engaged in dark plots against James ; the 
rising of Fssex (of which James probably was expectant) had 
Jam ^ y®“^ ^ entered 

biemM into a secret understanding with James to favour his 
Umg of claims to the English succession. Elizabeth's last 
England, of the 5th of January 1603 ; 

she died in the earliest hour of the ist of April, and James, late 
on the 3rd of April, had the news from Carey. He entered 
London on the 6th of May, whence he henceforth, as he said, 
governed Scotland “ by the pen.” Entirely safe from the usual 
turbulent movements of Scottish opposition, and but ill ac- 
quainted with Scottish opinion, he could dictate measures which 
were oppressive to the preachers and unwelcome to the majority 
of the laity. He kept the kirk for two or three years without a 
General Assembly, to which they had a legal right, and (with at 
least a shadow of legal right) he proclaimed unlawful the assembly 
of Aberdeen (1605). Though the recalcitrants who held it were 
punished, James’s own officials saw that he had gone too far. 
His bishops were already becoming odious to his nobles ; his 
prorogation of General Assemblies continued, and the brothers 
Melville, called to England, were treated with unconstitutional 
harshness. Andrew, who behaved with injudicious violence, 
was banished to France, James to Newcastle ; other preachers 
were confined to their parishes ; and by a mixture of chiciinery 
(as at the pseudo assembly of Linlithgow) and of violence, the 
king established his tottering episcopaq^ and sowed the dragon’s 
teeth of civil war. Gatholics were equally or more severely 
persecuted ; and though the Borderers were brought into 
tranquillity, it was by measures of indi.scriminate severity. 

A scheme for complete union of England and .Scotland, pro- 
moted by James and by Francis Bacon, was unwelcome to and 
rejected by the two jealous countries (1604-1606). But Post- 
natij subjects born in Scotland after James’s accession to the 
English throne, were allowed to purchase and hold real property, 
and “ to bring real actions for the same,” in England (1608). 

In t6to James had three Scottish bishops consecrated by three 
English bishops, ensuring for the northern country apostolic 
succession ; and justices of the peace were created in Scotland. 
The “ plantation ” of Ulster by S(!ottish colonists was begun 
and flourished. Gatholics were more and more persecuted, 
and in 1615 Father Ogilvie was executed, after abominably 
cruel treatment in which Spoti.swoodc, archbishop of Glasgow, 
took an unworthy share. In the .same year the king s ” Courts 
of High Commission ” were consolidated, and an organ was 
actually placed in the royal chapel at Holy rood. 

In 1617 James visited his native land : ecclesiastic.al brawls 
at once broke out, and James vigorously pushed, in face of the 
disfavour even of his bishops, the acceptance of his famous Five 
Articles. They were accepted at Perth, in 1618, but were evaded 
wherever evasion was possible. Communicants were to kneel, 
not to sit, a thing that had, of all others, been odious to John 
Knox ; Easter was to be observ^ed, also Christmas, contrary to 
earnest consciences ; confirmation was introduced ; the Com- 
munion might be administered to the dying in their houses ; 
and baptism must be on the first Sunday after the child’s birth. 
These articles, harmless as they may seem to us, were the last 
straw that Scottish loyalty could bear. In 1621, they were 
carried in parliament by a fair majority ; to the horror and 
bitter indignation of all men and women of the old leaven. 
Worse, the English liturgy was used in a college chapel of St 
Andrews on the 15th of January 1623. James tried to suppress 
the general irritation by a proclamation against conventicles, 
and a threat to take away the courts of law from Edinburgh, 
if people did not go to church on Christmas day. He postponed 
the threat till Easter 1625, but, says Calderwood, ” The Lord 
removed him out of the way fourteen days before the Easter 
Communion.” He died on the 27th of March. Encouraged by 
safety and adulation in England ; grasping at the Tudor id^ 
of kingship, determined to reduce to order the kirk from which 


he had suffered so many injuries and insults, he sowed the wind 
and his son reaped the whirlwind. 

Only the chief moments in the struggle between Charles 1 , 
and the Scots can be touched on in this summary. James VI. 
had succeeded in his struggle with the preachers 
partly by satisfying the nobles with gifts out of old 
church lands. Charles I. reunited the kirk and the nobles by 
threatening, or seeming to threaten, to resume or impair these 
gifts, and also by his favour towards the universally detested 
bishops (1625-1629). Mr S. R. Gardiner speaks of the final 
shape of Charles’s measure as ” a wis^ and beneficent reform ” ; 
and he did aim at recovering the ‘‘ teinds ” or tithes, and securing 
something like a satisfactory sustenance for ministers. But he 
had caused alarm, and he refused all demands for the withdrawal 
of the loathed articles of Perth. The younger bishops too were 
not “ sound ” in Calvinism ; many were looked on as Arminians. 
Protests were uttered in 1633, when Charles entered Edinburgh 
and held a parliament. Above all, and most legitimately, the 
revival of General Assemblies, now long discussed, was demanded 
vainly. 

By 1636, Charles and Laud had decided to introduce a liturg\ , 
a slightly, but in Scottish apprehensions “ idolatrously,*’ modified 
version of the Anglican prayer-book. Anglicanism was a limb 
of Antichrist ; extempore praj^ers were regarded as inspired : 
a liturgy was ” a Mass-book.” The procedure was purely 
despotic, and at the first attempt to use the liturgy in St Giles's 
there broke out the famous ” Jenny Geddes ” riot in the church 
(23rd of July 1637). The nobles of the country, the ministers 
i and lairds, met in Edinburgh and sent a p)etition against the 
I liturg\’ to Charles. In November were formed “ The Tables,’' 
j a standing revolutionary committee of all Estates. 

Constant meetings hurled protestations against the bishops ; 
no man was more active than the young Montrose. In Februar}’ 

1638 the Covenant, practically a “band” of the 
whole country, enforced on reluctant signers, was 
launched. It made Scotland, like Israel, ” a covenanted 

people ” for the defence and propagation of the old Presbyterian- 
ism of Andrew Melville, and many devotees held that it was for 
ever binding on the nation. Legists differ as to whether the 
band was legal or not, but revolutions make their own laws, 
and the Covenant could not be more illegal than the imposure 
of the liturgy. Charles drove on the bishops, who better under- 
stood the situation, and he sent the half-hearted Hamilton to 
negotiate and threaten in Edinburgh, where the Covenanters 
were blockading the castle. But Charles did grant a General 
Assembly in Glasgow (21st of November), where, among unseemly 
uproar, the ecclesiastical legislation of James I. was rescinded, 
the law and custom of forty years were abolished, conformist 
clerics were expelled, and the earl of Argyll appeared as leader 
of the extreme party, while Montrose was the general of the 
armed Covenanters, In 1639 he was as active in arms in the north 
as Hamilton, on the king’s side, was dilatory and helpless in the 
south. By May the chief clerical leader, Henderson of Leuchars, 
was denouncing Royalists as ” Amalekites,” and by biblical 
precedent Amalekites receive no quarter. Prelacy was ” Baal 
worship,” and the kirk thus turned the strife in the direction of 
religious ferocity. 

While Charles hung irresolute on the eastern border, the 
Covenanters, under Alexander Leslie, took heart, occupied 
Duns Law, and terrified Charles into negotiations (iith-i8th 
June). A hollow pacification was made ; the assembly of August 

1639 imposed the signing of the Covenant on all Scotsmen. A 
parliament (31st of August) demanded the loss of votes (fourteen) 
by bishops, and freedom of debate on bills formed by the lA)rds 
of the Articles, who had practically held all power ; while Argyll 
carried a bill demanding for each estate the right to select its 
own representatives among these lords. Tr^uhair, as royal 
commissioner, prorogued parliament ; negotiations with the king 
in London had no result ; and in 1640 the prorogation was 
contemned, and though opposed by Montrose, the pyliament 
constituted itself, with no royal warrant. War was at hand, 
but Montrose formed a party by “ the band of Cumbernauld,” 
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to suppress the practica] dictatorship of hLs rival and enemy, 
Argyll, who, he understood, was to be one of a triumvirate, 
and absolute north of Forth. Argyll dlowed the committee 
of Estates to rule, as before, and bided his time. On the 20th of 
August Montrose was the first of the Covenanting army to cross 
the Tweed ; Newcastle was seized, and Charles, unsupported 
by England, entered on the course of the Long Parliament and 
the slaying of Strafford. In Scotland the secret of the Cumber- 
nauld ^nd came out ; Montrose, Napier and other friends were 
imprisoned on the strength of certain ambiguous messages to 
Charle.s, and on the 27th of* July, being called before parliament, 1 
Montro.se said—" My resolution is to carry with me honour 
and fidelity to the pave.*’ Montrose kept his word, while 
Hamilton stooped to sign the Covenant. Montrose lay in prison 
while ('harles 1. visited Scotland and met the parliament, per- 

unintelligible plot called 
ddMty “ The Incident ” (October 1641), which seems to have 
aimed at seizing the persons of Argyll, Hamilton 
md his brother Lanark. All that is known of Montrose, in this 
matter, is that from prison he had written thrice to Charles, 
ind that Charles had intended to show his third letter to Argyll, 
Hamilton and I^nark, on the very day when they, suspecting 
% plot, retired into the country {12th of October). An agitated 
inquiry which only found contradictory evidence was disturbed 
by the news of the Irish rebellion (28th of October). Charles 
heaped honours on his opponents (Arg)dl was the one marquis of 
his name), and hastened to England. The country was governed 
by fifty-six members of the Estate and by the dreaded commission 
of the General Assembly, for now the kirk dominated Scotland, 
denying even the right of petition to the lieges. 

The English parliament, at war with the king, demanded aid 
from ScoHand ; it was granted under the conditions of the 
Tb0anat League and Covenant (1643), by which the 

R0b9taom. Covenanters expecte<l to secure the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in England, though the terms of 
agreement are dubious. Scotland, however, regarded herself as 
bound to war against " Sectaries," and so came into collision 
with Cromwell, to her undoing. In Januar)’’ 1644, a Scottish 
army crossed Tweed, to aid the parliament, with preachers to 
attend the synod of Westminster. Already some 2000 men from 
Ireland, mainly of Macdonalds and other clans driven into Ireland 
l)y the Argylls, were being despatched to the west Highland 
coast, ^nark, from Oxford, fled to join the Covenanters : 
Charles impri.soned Hamilton in Cornwall ; Montrose was made 
a marquis ; Leslie, with a large Scottish force and 4000 horse, 
l>esieged Newcastle. Montro.se arrived a day too late for Marston 
Moor (2nd of July 1644) ; Rupert took his contingent ; he entered 
Scotland in di.sgui.se, met the ill-armed Irish levies under Colkitto, 
raised the Gordons and Ogilvies, who supplied his cavalry, 
rmsed the fighting Macdonalds, (^merons and Macleans ; in 
six pitched battles he routed Arpll and all the (nvenanting 
>^rriors of Scotland, and then, deserted by Colkitto and the 
(h>rdons, and surprised by I.«slie’s cavalry withdrawn from 
England, was defeated at Philiphaugh near Selkirk, while men 
and women of his Irish contingent were shot or hanged months 
after the battle. 

The clamour of the preachers was now for blood, and gentlemen 
taken under promise of quarter were executed by command of 
the Estates at St Andrews, for to give quarter was “ to violate 
the oath of the Covenant ’’—as interpreted by the clergy. It 
would have been wiser to put the revenges as reprisals for the 
undeniable horrors committed by Montrose’s Irish levies. The 
surrender of Charles to the Scots, the surrender by the Scots of 
Charles to the English, for £200,000 of arrears of pay, with hopes 
of another £200,000 (February 1647), were among the conse- 
quences of Montrose’s defeat. But the surrender of the king 
festered in Scottish consciences ; for the country was far from 
acquie^ing in the titmsaction. 

Leslie, by the advice of one Nevoy, a preacher, massacred, on 
his return to Scotland, the Macdonalds in Dunaverty castle. 

A strife arose between Hamilton, who wished to disband the 
Covenanting army, and Argyll, and gradually the struggle was 


between Hamilton and the sympathizers with the imprisoned king 
and ArgyU at the head of (or under the heels of) the more fanatical 
preachers ^d Presbyterians. The Scottish commissioners in 
England, with Lauderdale, and with the approval of Hamilton’s 
^on, signed, at the end of 1647, “ The Engagement ’’ with 
Charles, and broke away from the tyranny of the preachers. 
The Engagers had the majority in parliament, but were frantically 
cursed from the pulpits ; they and their army mustered for the 
deliverance of their king. In August 1648, they crossed the 
border, leaving the fanatics to arm in their rear, but Cromwell, 
by a rapid march across the fells, caught and utterly routed them 
at Preston and on the line of the Ribble, taking captive the 
infan^ and Hamilton, who was .sent to the block. 

This was the kirk’.s proudest triumph ; the countrymen of the 
preachers had been ruined on “St Covenant’s Day.’’ The 
preachers, with Lords Loudoun and Eglintoun, Argyll 
and Cassilis, armed and raised the godly, and occupied 
Edinburgh. The parliamentary committee capitulated chJLi. 
vdth the extremists, who sent friendly messages to 
Cromwell, and Argyll met him on the Tweed. Thence Cromwell 
sent Lambert with seven regiments to Edinburgh, where he 
himself stayed for some time. A parliament in Argyll’s and the 
preachers’ interest met there in January 1649 ; only sixteen 
nobles were present, as against fifty-six in the previous year. 
The execution of Charles 1. (30th of January 1649) left the 
extreme party in a quandary. How could they keep terms with 
" bloody Sectaries ’’ that had slain their king, in face of the 
protests of their envoys ? 'Fhey did pass the Act of the Classes, 
disabling all “ Engagers ’’ from all manner of offices, military 
and civil, and dividing the distracted country into two hostile 
cAmps. On the 5th of February Charles II. was proclaimed king 
in Edinburgh, if he took the two Covenants. This meant war 
against England, and war in which the Engagers and Royalists 
could not take part. The situation developed into ruin under 
the strife of the wilder and the gentler preachers. 

Communications with Charles II. at the Hague were opened, 
and the Scots accused the English of breach of the Solemn Uague 
and Covenant. H iintly , as a Royalist, was decapitated 
at Edinburgh ; and the envoys of Charle.s thanks to 
the advice of Montrose, failed to induce him to stamp 
himself a recreant and a hypocrite by signing any covenants. 
But Montrose (January 1650) was sent by Charles to “ search his 
death," as he .said, in an expedition to the north of Scotland, 
while, in the absence of his stainless servant, C'harles actually 
signed the treaty of Breda (1st of May). In April Montrose 
was abandoned by his royal master, and was defeated at 
Carbiesdale, on the south side of the kyle, or estuary, of 
Shin and Oykel ; he was betrayed, insulted, bullied by the 
preachers, and, going to his death like a bridegroom to the altar, 
was hanged at Edinburgh, on the 20th of May. “ Great in life, 
Montrose was yet greater in his death." He had kept his word, 
he had “ carried fidelity and honour to the grave ” (Gardiner). 
His head was set on a spike and his quartered limbs were exposed 
in various places. 

Charles came to Scotland ; he signed the Covenants, while his 
tormentors well and duly knew that the action was a base 
hypocrisy, that they had tempted him to perjury. 

Cromwell, who now crossed the border, impressed this 
truth, as far as he might, on the preachers, who made scotund. 
Charles sign declarations yet more degrading, to the di.s- 
credit of his father and mother. Meanwhile David Leslie, with 
singularly excellent strategy, foiled and evaded Cromwell in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgji, till the great cavalry leader 
was forced to retreat towards England. At Dunbar Leslie held 
Cromwell in the hollow of his h^d, but his army had been 
repeatedly “ purged ** of all Royalist men of the sword by the 
preacher ; they are said, and Cromwell believed it, to have 
constrained Leslie to leave his impregnable position and attack 
on the lower levels. Leslie appears to have intended a surprise, 
aR at Philiphaugh, but “ through our own laziness," he confesses, 
the surprise came from Cromwell’s side, and few of the Scots 
except the mounted gentry escaped from the crushing defeat at 
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Dunbar (3rd of September). Of the prisoners an unknown 
number died of hunger in Durham cathedral, others were sold 
to slavery in the colonies. 

Cromwell had occupied the country south of the Forth, while 
Argyll was Charles’s master, extorting hard terms from the 
prisoner, who once ran away. The conimittee of Estates, on 
hard terms, gave an indemnity to Royalists whose swords they 
needed ; many ministers acquiesced (“ The Resolutioners ”), 
the more fanatical dissidents were called “ Remonstrants,” 
and now the kirk was rent in twain by the disputes of these two 
factions. The Remonstrants, clerical and military (Guthrie and 
Strachan), would not support Charles while he was not “ under 
conviction,” and Strachan was excommunicated by the Resolu- 
tioners. On the 20th of July 1651 Lambert defeated the Royal- 
ists at Inverkeithing ; Forth no longer bridled Cromwell ; Leslie 
was sure to be outflanked, and, with Charles, he evaded Cromwell, 
marched into the heart of England (unaccompanied by Argyll), 
and was defeated and taken, while Charles made a marvellous 
escape at Worcester (3rd of September 1651). 

The conquest of Scotland was soon completed ; at last she 
lay at an English victor’s feet ; the General Assembly was 
turned out into the street by “ some rats of Musketeers 
and a troup of horse,” and the risings of Glencairn, 
Lome (eldest son of Argyll) and others in the high- 
lands were easily crushed. Argyll, deserted and detested, 
compromised himself by letters to Monk, containing intelligence 
as to the movements of the Royalists. While the rival bands 
of preachers squabbled, Cromwell, like Edward L, arranged 
that Scottish members should sit in Westminster, and, com- 
mercially, as in the administration of fair justice, and the peace 
of the country, Scotland prospered under English rule. But 
Monk withdrew his force to London in Januar)'^ 1660, and 
hurrying events brought the joyous Restoration of the 29th 
of May. 

The festivities in Scotland were exuberant, but it was im- 
possible that tranquillity should be restored. The Remonstrants, 
that is, the clerical fanatics to whom toleration was more especi- 
ally abominable, are reckoned (Hume Brown) as the majority 
of the preachers, but exact statistics cannot be obtained. In 
their eyes, as Charles had taken both Covenants, he was bound 
to remain a Presbyterian and to establish Presbyterianism in 
England, a thing impossible and entailing civil war in the 
attempt. Even the representatives of the Resolutioners urged 
Charles not to use the Anglican service, though they confided 
to Sharp, their agent in London, their opinion that, if the Re- 
monstrants (or Prote.sters) had any hand in affairs, ” it cannot 
but breed continual distemper and disorders.” Suppose that 
the kirk was restored by Charles to her position in 1502, with 
General Assemblies. With the violent party in a majority, 
refusing the jurisdiction of the state, insisting on the establish- 
ment of Pre.sbyterianism in England, excommunicating and 
scolding, Scotland would be as much disturbed as in the days 
of Andrew Melville. ” Neither fair nor other means are likely 
to do with them ” (the fanatics), says Baillie, principal of 
Glasgow University, himself a Covenanter from the beginning. 
He wished to banish the Remonstrants to Orkney. 

Historians do not usually seem to perceive that Charles was 
faced by the old quarrel of church and state, in which ** fair 
means ” were seen to be unavailing, while “ unfair means ” 
only succeeded, after some thirty years, in breaking down the 
old Presbyterian spirit so much that, after 1688, the state could 
hold her own. Charles, without first summoning the Estates, 
named his own privy council and ministers, of whom Lauderdale, 
long a Covenanter, came presently to be governor of Scotland. 
As Argyll, in face of all warnings, went to court, he was arrested, 
and during the session of parliament of January 1661 was tried 
for treason, and, on the ground of his letters to Monk, was 
convicted and executed, as was the leading Remonstrant preacher, 
James Guthrie, accused of holding an illegal conventicle, “ tend- 
ing to disturbance, . . . and, if possible, rekindling a civil war.” 

The history of the country during the Restoration falls natur- 
ally into four periods. 


I. In the first (1660-1663) the royal commissioner to 
parliament was the earl of Middleton, a soldier of fortune who 
had been in arms for the Crown as late as 1655, who 
had been excommunicated by the kirk, and was pwtodu 
determined to keep down the preachers. With him 
were the Cavalier party, anxious to recover their 
losses during the civil war. All were impoverished, 
and greed was the dominant motive of the members of the 
privy council, the rulers of the country. Meanwhile, in London, 
the earl of Lauderdale, once a fervent Covenanter, was secretary 
for Scotland, had the king’s ear, and would have restored presby- 
tery, at least by way of experiment. The “ creature ” of Charles, 
as he called himself, this burly, violent scholar, buffoon and 
bully, was reckoned a patriot. As an ” Engager ” he had seen 
his country conquered by English arms. His policy was to 
keep Scotland in good humour by restoring presbytery^ ; to 
raise in the country a militia strong enough to support Charles 
against the English parliament, and thus, in both countries, 
to make the royal prerogative absolute. The first parliament 
(i66i~ 1663), under Middleton, was obsequious enough to grant 
the king £40,000 annually, to alK)lish the covenants and to 
re.scind all but the private legislation of the revolutionary 
years (1638-1660). The Lords of the Articles were restored, 
mere nominees of government. Middleton, Tarbat and Claren- 
don overcame ('harles’s reluctance to restore episcopacy ; 
Lauderdale fell into the background ; the Rev. James Sharp, 
hitherto the agent of the Resolutioners, or milder party among 
the preachers, turned his coat, and took the archbishopric ol 
St Andrews. Episcopacy being re.stored, some three or four 
hundred preachers were driven from their parishes (1663). 
” We made a waste,” said Archbishop Leighton, ” and stocked 
it with owls and .satyrs,” the detested “ curates.” The Shorter 
Catechism was taught ; the liturgy was not brought in ; the 
sole change was in kirk government. 

Meanwhile the Cavalier party invented a system of heavily 
fining men who had lieen their opponents in the troubles. M iddle- 
ton coveted the estates of the earl of Argyll, son of the late 
marquis, and on a trumped-up charge of “ leasing making ” 
(he had .spoken in a private letter of ” the tricks of parliament ”) 
had him condemned to death. He was .'^ved by the exertions 
of Lauderdale, and Tarbat suggested, while Middleton adopted, 
a scheme for ostracizing, and making incapable of office, twelve 
of their opponents, including l-auderdale. But l.auderdale had 
the skill to turn the cards on Middleton, accusing him of tricking 
both parliament and king, and of usurping royal prerogative. 
Middleton and Tarbat were ca.shiered, and the able but profligaty 
earl of Rothes united four of five of the highest offices in his 
own person, Lauderdale remaining at court as secretary for 
Scotland. 

II. We come now to the years from 1664 to 1667. Middleton, 
with Archbishop Sharp, misgoverned the country, established 
a high court of commission, exiled the fiercest preachers to 
Holland, whence they worked endless mischief by ^itation and 
a war of pamphlets ; irritated the Covenanting shires, Fife and 
the south-west, by quartering troops on them to exact fines 
for Nonconformity, and .so caused, during a war with Holland, 
the Pentland Rising (November 1666). This unconcerted move- 
ment aro.se out of an act of cruelty by soldiers in the remote 
Glenkens, and was unsupported by Holland, with which the 
Covenanters had been intriguing. Crushed at Rullion Green 
in the Pentlands, by (General Dalziel, this movement left the 
Pre.sbyterians the more angry, by reason of the cruelty of its 
suppression, and the use of torture to extract information from 
Mackail, a preacher, and Neihson of Corsack, a laird. 

III. lauderdale again saw his chance ; Rothes was deprived 
of all offices .save the chancellorship ; Sharp was “ snibbed ” 
and disgraced, attempts at conce.ssion were begun, and the 
indulgence of 1669 licensed a number of Presbyterian ministers, 
under restrictions. The indulgence accentuated the division 
between those who accepted and those who rejected it. Out- 
rages on conformist ministers were frequent, and conventicles 
were accompanied by armed men. A popular book. Jus Populi 
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Vindieatum (1669), demanded the restoration of the covenants, 
which meant civil war, the hanging of the bishops, and even 
applauded assassination by men who had “ a call,^* like Phinehas. 
In a parliament with Lauderdaie as commissioner (1669-1673) 
clanking acts were passed against nonconformity, but the 
laws were too severe to be executed, save spasmodically, and 
were followed by a second indulgence (1672). Lauderdale 
having married the rapacious countess of Dysart, corruption 
was rife ; his brother, Haltoun, was an example of reckless 
greed ; opposition arose to a scheme of union, presently dropped, 
and by 1673 the duke of Hamilton and Sir Geoig^e Mackenzie 
led an organized political opposition, Lauderdale*s Militia 
Act gave Charles a force of 22,000 men, who would ** go any- 
where (that is, would invade England), at the king’s com- 
mand, and in 1673-1675 Lauderdale was attacked in the English 
House of Commons. Charles stood by him, but his best allies, 
Kincardine and Sir Robert Murray, deserted him, while Sir 
George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh came over to his party, became 
king’s advocate (i'677), and till i686 was the Achitophel and 
public pro.secutor of the government. After an alleged attempt 
to negotiate through Argyll (1678) with the preachers, in view 
of the threatening increase of armed conventicles, Lauderdale 
resolved on suppression. Without money, and without any- 
thing like an adequate regular force, he called out the clansmen 
of Atholl, Perth and other nobles, and quartered “ the Highland 
host ” on the disturbed districts. He would either put them 
down, or, what he preferred, bring rebellion to a head. The 
gentry, who had proclaimed their inability to suppress con- 
venticles, were ordered to sign a bond making them responsible 
for their tenants, and were bound over to keep the king’s peace 
by “ law burrows,” a method common in private life but un- 
heard of between monarch and people. After six weeks the 
plundering clansmen were withdrawn, and in the .spring of 
1678, also of 1679, Hamilton with his allies carried their com- 
plaints to Charles. Mackenzie, in a controversy at Windsor 
(1679), proved to Charles that in Scotland he was as absolute 
as the kings of France and Spain, over church, state and all 
his subjects, and indeed, by various acts of James VI. and of 
his own reign, Charle.s really was a despot (British Museum, 
Additional MSS. 23,244, pp. 20-28). 

Meanwhile, armed conventicles abounded, and the extreme 
faction openly denounced and separated themselves from the 
rapidly growing mass of the Indulged. Early in May 1679 
Sharp was hacked to death on Magus Moor near St Andrews. 
The murderers rode to the west, joined the company of Robert 
Hamilton, defeated Graham of Claverhouse with a small force 
of horse at Drumclog, occupied Glasgow, and proved the total 
inability of the regular forces to cope with a rising. Charles 
might have been unable, in the frenzy of the popish plot of 
Titus Oates, to send forces from England, but as he chose the 
popular Protestant, the duke of Monmouth, to command them, 
he was allowed to despatch some regiments. The rebels, who 
were in two hostile parties. Indulged and Separatists, failed to 
hold Bothwell Bridge, and were easily routed. The duke of 
York was sent, in honourable banishment, to Scotland, and 
in the parliament of 1681 was royal commissioner. 

IV. Here begins the fourth period (1680-1688), the domina- 
tion of the duke, Queensberry, Perth, and his brother, Drum- 
mond of Lundin (earl of Melfort). Lauderdale was out of favour, 
and died. Now “ by concession ” (a third indulgence) “ and 
repression, the once mighty force of Scottish Presbyterianism 
had at length been broken ” (Hume Brown). By ” Presby- 
terianism ” we arc here to understand, not the Presbyterian 
form of church government — the kirk whose motto is Nec 
iamen €(msumebatur--but the pretensions of preachers to domi- 
nate the state by the mythical “ power of the keys,” by excom- 
munication with civil penalties and by the fiercest religious 
intolerance. Presbyterianism can exist and flourish wi&out 
these survivals of proudest pretensions of Romanism. To 
quote Dr Hume Brown again, ** When the absolutism of the 
Stuarts was succeeded by a more rational government (1689), 
the example of the Indulged ministers, who composed the great 


mass of the Presbyterian clergy, was of the most potent effect 
in substituting the idea of toleration for that of the religious 
absolutism of Knox and Melville.” Save for the fact that the 
ministers were as intolerant as ever of Nonconformists, 
Catholics and heretics, this is a just view, but Charles 11. had 
to d^ with a kirk in which the Remonstrants, the more fanatical 
ministers, were potent, whether the majority or not, while, after 
1689, government found “ the once mighty force of Presby- 
terianism broken.” It was broken by the two last Stuart kings, 
who employed methods the most brutal and repulsive for the 
crushing of consciences trained in the theocratic ideas of Knox 
and Melville. The memory of the courage and devotion with 
which men, women and even children fac^ torture, death and 
ruin for an ideal impossible and undesirable is dear to the 
Scottish people. 

On the side of the extremists, Cameron was happy enough 
to die in fair fight at Airs Moss (22nd of July 1680), after publicly 
disowning the king for his breach of the Covenant. Cargill 
next excommunicated the king, Dalziel and Mackenzie, and his 
followers separated themselves from “ the ordinances dispensed 
by any Presbyterian minister.” The followers of these two 
men, and of their successor, Renwick, who later was hanged, 
became the armed and organized “ Societies,” a large force 
of yeomen and farmers in south-western Scotland, usually .styled 
Cameronians. After the Revolution, the government left them 
alone, and could afford to do so. 

In 1681, parliament, under the duke of York as commissioner, 
passed a test act so drafted that no human being could honestly 
and logically take the test. The earl of Argyll, son of the marquis, 
added a qualifying clause ; he would take the test, “ as far as 
it was consistent with itself.” By the influence of his countless 
creditors, who desired to be paid out of his estates, and in 
revenge for his seizure, on claims for debts, of the whole estates 
of clan Maclean (1674-1680), he was tried and was actually 
found guilty of treason. He escaped, but was condemned on 
the old charge after his later invasion of Scotland (1685). 

In 1684, while Perth, and his brother, Melfort, who went 
over to Rome, were in power, Renwick emitted an “ Apolo- 
getical Declaration,” in which the active enemies of his sect 
were threatened with secret trials and with assassination 
(October), and a ” curate,” with some soldiers, was murdered. 
This, coming on the head of the Rye House murder plot (of which 
the Rev. Mr Carstairs, the agent of Argyll, and probably Argyll 
himself, then in Holland, were not ignorant), caused the govern- 
ment to demand, at the hands of the military, from all and 
sundry, an ” Abjuration ” of Renwick’s anarchist utterances. 
Recusants were shot. The test was carefully framed so as to 
include no disavowal of religious principles, and was “ univer- 
sally unscrupled, even by the generality of great professors and 
ministers too,” says Sheilds, an advanced extremist. However, 
the p^antry found, in the abjuration, matter contrary to their 
consciences, and while some recusants were shot out of hand, 
a girl named Margaret Wilson, with an old woman, Margaret 
MacLauchlan, were tied to stakes and drowned by the in- 
coming tide, near Wigtown (13th of May 1685). How the 
penalty came to be inflicted, as the pair had what Wodrow calls 
“ a materid pardon,” while there is no record of the withdrawal 
of the reprieve, remains a mystery. The guilt appears to attach 
to the local authorities at Wigtown. 

In this cruel affair, Claverhouse, who caused to be shot the 
celebrated John Brown, “ the Christian carrier,” had no hand. 
To quote Dr Hume Brown, Claverhouse “ kept strictly within 
the limits of his commission, and he carried out his orders with 
the distinct aim of saving blood in the end. To those who he 
thought had been led astray, it was his policy not to be un- 
merciful ; for, in his own words, ‘ it renders three desperate 
where it gains one.’ On the other hand, in the case of the 
obdurate, he showed a relentless precision, which gained foi 
him his evil name, ‘ The Bloody Clavers,’ the commissioned 
servant of the powers of darkness.” As constable of Dundee 
he secured the commutation of the death penalty on minor 
offenders under his jurisdiction, and his expressed maxim was 
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“ in the greatest crimes it is thought wisest to pardon the 
multitude and punish the ringleaders.” It is no exaggeration 
to say that, of the governors of Scotland under the Restoration, 
Claverhouse was tiie ablest, the most honourable, the least 
rapacious and even the most clement. But “ Bluidy Claves 
house ” will continue to enjoy his traditional reputation in 
popular tracts and popular histories. 

Charles II. had died on the 2nd of Febniary 1685, and there 
were in Scotland some who wept for him. The year of his 
death was, par exceUence, “ The Killing Time,” thanks to Ren- 
wick and his associates and the Rye House plotters. Now, too, 
came the attempts of Monmouth and of Argyll, who, owing to 
divided counsels in his camp, and want of support either from 
his clan or from the southern malcontents, failed in his invasion 
of Scotland, was taken, and was executed, suffering like his 
father with great courage and dignity. Many recusants were 
penned up, starved and cruelly treated, even tortured when 
they attempted escape, in the vaults of Dunottar Castle. 

In 1686 James claimed and used the dispensing power as to 
penal laws against Catholics, in face of the opposition of two of the 
Scottish bishops (who were ejected from their sees) 
'^fYj 2 «'®"and of parliament. Mackenzie, for his opposition, lost 
** ’ office. The privy council was opened to Catholics, but 

on the landing of William HI. the populace, in 1688, wrecked the 
chapel of Holyrood and began to “ rabble ” conformist ministers, 
or “ curates.” Of the guard that defended Holyrood “ the gentle- 
men and the rabble, when they saw all danger over, killed some 
and put the rest in prison, where many of them died of their 
wounds and hunger,” a parallel to the Dunottar cruelties not 
usually mentioned by historians (“ Balcarres Memoirs ). A 
Convention of Estates, without a royal commissioner, met at 
Edinburgh on the 14th of March 1689, and it is curious that 
Williamites and Jacobites were not unequally represented. For 
president, Hamilton, who had been in opposition from 1673 to 
1682, was preferred to Atholl by a small majority, but it soon 
appeared that William’s friends were in the ascendant. 

Claverhouse, now Viscount Dundee, despairing of his party, 
and under apprehension of an attack in arms, rode northward 
with a handful of horse, and began to play the part of 
Montrose, while the Convention offered the crown 
*■ to William and Mary, adding the claim of right to de- 
throne a king who had infringed the laws. In May , William, 
in London, took the coronation oath, but firmly refused to accept, 
except in some sense of his own not easily understood, the claus^ 

“ to be careful to root out all heretics.” The castle of Edinburgh 
was surrendered by Gordon, and Balcarres was put in that prison 
where, according "to legend, he was visited by the wraith of 
Dundee, on the night of the battle of Killiecrankie. While 
Dundee was raising the dans and outmanauviing Mackay, 
a party in parliament was agitating for constitutional reforms, 
and especially for freedom from the Lords of the Articles. 
William opposed, and party war was furious, when news came of 
Dundee’s complete victory at Killiecrankie. The terror of the 
Whigs turned to joy when they heard that Dundee himself had 
fallen in the arms of victory. Two murderers had been sent 
by the earl of Nottingham to “ seize,” that is to despatch, 
Dundee. They left London for Mackay’s camp on the 19th of 
July. On the 27th of July Dundee was shot, and on the 21st of 
October Nottingham wrote that his emissaries “ had done very 
good service to the King ” {State Papers^ “ Domestic, July 
i8th, 19th, October 21st, 1689). Henceforth, for lack of a 
commander of Dundee’s genius, there was no real danger from 
the clans, and absolutely no chance of a rising of the lowtod 
Jacobites in their support. At Dunkeld the newly raised 
Cameronian regiment successfully repulsed the highlanders, ill led 
by General Cannon as they were. They were never again 
dangerous at this period, were scattered by Livingstone m a 
surprise at Cromdale haughs, and government began to attempt 
to buy from the chiefs the peace of the clans. 

Meanwhile complex intrigues occurred, and were betrayed, 
between the Club ” (the advanced constitutionalists) and the 
Jacobites. In 1690 an act restored the kirk to the legal position 


of 1592, under sixty of the surviving ministers deprived in 
An act abolished civil penalties upon sentences of excommunica- 
tion, and thus broke the terrible weapon which the preachers 1^ 
wielded so long. Nothing was said about the eternally binding 
Covenant, which continued to be the fetish of the Cameronians 
and of later seceders. The General Assemblies, henceforth, under 
the influence of the diplomatic Carstairs (who had been cruelly 
tortured in 1684, to extract information about the Rye House 
Plot), did little to thwart government, though many “ placed 
ministers ’' were, at heart, attached to the ancient claims of 
Knox and Melville. Laws as to patronage, an inflammatory 
question, were made, abolished and remade, causing, from about 
1730 onwards, passions which exploded in the great Disruption 
of 1842. The dealings with the clans culminated in the massacre 

of the Maclans of Glencoe (13th February 1692). 

Through military inefficiency the hill passes were not ^ 
stopped, and the murders of a peaceful and hospitable ahacoa. 
population were relatively few. That Dalrymple 
arranged for actual extermination of the males of the clan is 
certain, but there is no proof that he knew of the modus operandi, 
the betrayal of hospitality, ” murder under trust.” It is con- 
ceivable that William signed the orders under the impression that 
a ” punitive expedition ” of the ordinary sort was alone intended, 
but remonstrance from the Estates brought no punishnient on 
any man except the dismissal, later, of Dalrymple (Viscount 
Stair) from office. 

in 1693-1694 the kirk was much irritated by William's de- 
mands for oaths of allegiance to himself, without the consent 
of the ecclesiastical courts. William gave way, but similar 
Hanoverian demands later caused great searchings of heart and 
divisions among the preachers. I'he Episcopal party among the 
ministers was excluded from a share in church government and 
tended to dwindle ; the bishops had no territorial sees ; and 
gradually Episcopalians came to be Jacobites, professing a 
strange loyalty to James, who had treated them so unjustly, 
and later to his son, ” James* VIIL,” the Chevalier de St George 
(b. June 10, 1688). . 

Since the Cromwellian occupation the interest of Scottish 
men had slowly shifted from religion to commerce ; but a tariff 
war between England and Scotland had checked 
manufacturing and other enterprises. One William Seb 9 m 9 . 
Paterson, instrumental in founding the Bank of 
England, conceived the plan of a Scottish East India Company, 
which, in 1695, obtained a patent by act of parliament. William 
complained, iater, that he had no notice of the terms of that 
patent till after it was passed (he was fighting under Namur at 
the time), and the act not unnaturally aroused the jealousy of 
the rival English companies. 1 1 committed William to conditions 
which might readily produce a great naval war with Spain, foi 
Paterson’s real design was to establish an entrepot in Panaiua, 
at Darien, within the undeniable sphere of Spanish influence. 
The Scots invested very largely, for them, but their expeditions 
were ill-found and worse managed ; the Spaniards seized one of 
their vessels with its crew ; the colonists deserted the colony ; a 
fresh expedition was expelled by Spain, and William refused to 
take up the Scottish quarrel (1695-1700). The losses and the 
apparent injustice caused a frenzy of excitement in Scotland, 
and William could only express his regret and his desire for an 
incorporating Union of the two kingdoms. He died on the 7th 
of March, when the project of Union was to be debated by the 
English parliament. Under William, Scotl^d was a constitu- 
tional country ; the absolute despotism enjoyed by Charles II. 
ceased to be; a free debating parliament existed, and torture 
was inflicted only by decree of king and parliament. It was 
abolished two years after the Union of 1707. 

Anne, from the beginning of her reign, advocated union, 
which, with the question of the succession, w^ the subject of 
constant and furious debates in the Scots parliament, 
till, on the 4th of March 1707, the act received the vatoa. 
royal assent. Scotland was to have forty -five members 
and sixteen elected peers at Westminster ; the holders of D^en 
stock were compensated ; as a balance to equality of taxation a 
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pecuniary equivalent was to be paid, the kirk rad Scottish Murte 
of justice were safeguarded (final appeal bein^ to the British 
House of Lords), and Scots shared English facilities and privileges 
of trade, in name, for many years passed before Scotland really 
began to enjoy the benefits. Mar, Queensberry, Stair (of Glencoe) 
and Argyll (Red John of the Battles) were the leading statesmen 
of the Unionist party ; being opposed by Hamilton, Atholl and 
Ixickhart of Carnwath as Jacobites ; by Fletcher of Saltoun as 
an independent patriot ; by popular sentiment, by mob violence, 
and by many of the preachers, though not by the General 
Assembly. Every sentimental consideration was against a 
union with a prelatic kingdom, “ an auld enemy,” which drove 
a hard bargain by threats of excluding Scottish commodities. 
The negotiations were constantly disturbed by Jacobite intrigues 
with h ranee in favour of James VIII. ; by Scottish adherence 
to the Act of Security, which might give Scotland a king other 
ilian a Hanoverian in succession to Anne ; and by the Imnging 
of an Englishman, C'aptain Green, for piracy on a lost Scottish 
vessel (1705). The final debates of 1706 were conducted under 
apprehensions of an invasion of Edinburgh by highlanders and 
wild western fanatics of the Covenant ; but the astuteness of 
Harley’s agent in Edinburgh, de Foe, the resolution of Argyll 
and the tact of Queensberry, who easily terrified the duke of 
Hamilton, carried the measure into haven. The Union was at 
first rich in causes of friction, and in nothing else ; even as late 
as 1745 it was most unpopular, but Scotland had no choice. 
The nation would never accept a Catholic king, a Stuart, nor 
revert, as against England, to the ancient French alliance. 
The religious objection was insuperable ; opportunities of com- 
mercial development were indispensable ; war with England 
was not to be contemplated by the common sense of the country ; 
and thus, as de Foe wrote, “ I’he Union was merely formed by 
the nature of things.” In Lockhart’s words, the 30th of April 
1707 “ was the last day that Scotland was Scotland. I may 
lament and weep,” he adds, “ but. truly I have had admirable 
sport,” with his greyhounds. 

Friction about matters of trade was the instant sequel of the 
Union : .so much ill-feeling was provoked that, in the general 
opinion, had King James VlII. landed alone when 
fSZrn, brought to the Scottish coast by Forbin’s fleet in 
March 1708, he would have carried Scotland with him. 
But Forbin was chased away from the Firth of Forth by a fleet 
under Sir George Byng ; he refused to allow the young ad- 
venturer to land farther north, and the Jacobites doubted that 
France was never serious in the enterprise. The Jacobites also, 
through mistrust of each other— none could trust Hamilton — 
and finally through the intoxication of a pilot who failed to 
reach Forbin, led to the imbecile fiasco. In the English parlia- 
ment the Jacobites managed to secure a measure of toleration 
foi; the Episcopal clergy, after one of them, Mr Greenshields, 
hud long lain in prison for his use of the liturgy (1711). The 
kirk was incensed by the growth of Episcopalianism and of 
Poperxs the restoration of patronage, and the pressure to accept 
an oath abjuring James, which divided a church that was abso- 
lutely anti- Jacobite. Repeal of the Union was actually mooted 
in 1712, and even Argyll was restive. The fatal duel in which 
Hamilton was slain by Mohun, when on the eve of going as 
ambassador to France, with the interests of James in his eye, 
was a blow to the Jacobites ; as were the death of Anne, the fall 
of Bolingbroke and the unopposed succession of George I. 
(August 1714). Their king over the water had, in a manly and 
mamanimous letter to his adherents, refused to change his creed, 
and when Bolingbroke fled from England his evangelical efforts 
at proselytizing James were fruitless. Berwick and Bolingbroke 
were his ministers, but Berwick would not accompany him to 
Scotland, and Bolingbroke did not provide the necessary muni- 
tions of war. Through a series of confusions and blunders, Mar 
prematurely raised on the 16th of September 1715 the standard 
gif King James, and though in command of a much larger army 
than ever followed Montrose, was baffled by Argyll, who held 
Stirling with a very small force. Mar never crossed the Forth, 
and the command of Mackintosh, who did, was captured, with 


his Northumbrian cavaliers, at Preston, on the very day (12th 
of November) when Argyll foiled Mar in the confused battle of 
Sheriffmuir. Mar’s highlanders began to desert ; his council was 
a confusion of opinions and discontents, and when, after many 
dangers and in the worst of health, James joined the Jacobites 
at Perth, it was only to discourage his friends by his gloom, and 
to share their wintry flight before Argyll to Montrose. Thence 
he furtively sailed with Mar to France, a broken man, leaving 
his army to shift for themselves. Many of his noble supporters 
escaped, he did his best to provide them with ships, others were 
executed, while the great Whig, Forbes of Culloden, protested 
against the bad policy of the repressive measures. Argyll, who 
had saved the country, was regarded as lukewarm, and lost the 
royal favour, while James, at Avignon, intrigued with Charles 
XII. of Sweden and with Argyll and his brother, the earl of Islay, 
till he was driven from France to take refuge in Italy. Spain 
backed him in 1719, but the death of ('harles XI 1 ., and the utter 
failure of a Spanish expedition to Scotland in 1719, when the 
Jacobites were scattered, and the Spaniards taken, in a fight at 
Glensheil, ruined what had seemed a fair chance of success. 
Returning from Spain, James married Maria Clementina 
Sobieska, daughter of Prince James Sobieski, a pretty bride 
whom Charles Wogan rescued from durance in Innsbruck, an 
adventure of romantic gallantry. The marriage was unhappy ; 
James was eternally occupied with the business of his cause 
and the feuds of hLs adherents ; Clementina lost her gaiety and 
became causelessly jealous ; and her retreat to a convent in 
1725 was a greater blow to the cause than the failure of Atter- 
buiy^’s plot (1720), the alleged trea.son of Mar and the splits 
in the Jacobite party. Clementina, however, was the mother of 
two sons, Charles Edward, the hope of his party, and Henry. 
The cause slumbered, till in 1742-1743 the outbreak of wars with 
France and Spain gave Prince Charles a chance of showing his 
mettle. The Jacobites surrounding James in Rome never 
ceased to weave at the endless ti.s.sue of their plot, but in Scotland 
nothing more substantial than the drinking of loyal healths was 
done, between the flight of Lockhart of Carnwath, the manager 
of the party, and the years of 1 737-1744. The old Jacobites 
were dying out ; James never had a minister who was not baited 
by three-fourths of the party, and denounced as a favourite at 
best, at worst a traitor ; and the C^use would have sunk into 
ashes but for the promise of his eldest son, Prince ('harles. 

In Scotland the kirk, as ever, was militant, but it could no 
longer wage war on kings and their ministers, nor attempt to 
direct foreign and domestic policy. The preachers thus 
fell into parties, which attacked each other in a 
brotherly way. The grounds of strife were the spread urk. 
of ” liberal ” religious ideas ; on one side heretical and 
anti-C^lvinistic doctrines, and on the other a tendency to stretch 
Calvinistic principles till they were scarcely to be distinguished 
from Antinomianism. A Gla.sgow professor, the Rev. Mr Simson, 
was attacked for Arminianism and Socinianism as early as 1717 ; 
and the battle raged between the more severe Presbyterians — 
who still hankered after the Covenant, approved of an old work 
The Marrow of Modern Divinity (1646), and were especially con- 
vinced that preachers must be elected by the people — and the 
Moderates, who saw that the Covenant was an anachronism, 
thought conduct more important than Calvini.stic convictions, 
and supported in the General Assembly the candidates selected 
by patrons, as against those chosen by the popular voice. The 
Marrow was discouraged as verging on Antinomianism (1720) ; 
and in 1722 its protesting admirers were rebuked by the Assembly*. 
The Marrow men put in protests, and were clearly on the way 
to secession from the kirk. The oath of abjuration of James was 
another cause of division, at least till it was watered down in 
1719 ; and by 1726 a revival of the charges of heresy against 
Simson, with the increa.se of agitation against the majority of the 
Assembly who supported patrons, lighted a flame which burned 
the slight bonds that kept the extremists in union with the 
kirk. 

In 1732 their leaders were the brothers Erskine, one of whom, 
Ebenezer, preached a sermon accusing professed Presbyterians 
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as guilty of “ an attempt to jostle Christ out of his church.” 
For this and other severe censures of his brethren, Mr Erskine 
would not apologize : he had “ delivered the utterance given to 
him by the Lord ” : his was the very attitude of the preachers 
who thundered against James VI. Mr Erskine was rebuked in 
the Assembly of 1733 ; he protested with three friends : they 
were deprived of their charges ; they vowed that they were 
“ the True Presbyterian Covenanted Church of Scotland,” and 
had the power of the keys. They constituted themselves a 
presbytery, and maintained that the covenants were perpetually 
binding. The Assembly went as far as was possible in offers of 
reconciliation, but the seceders were irreconcilable, and were 
deposed in 1740. In 1744 they made the “ Taking of the Cove- 
nants ” a term of ministerial and Christian communion. It is 
impossible here to follow the schisms which split the seceding 
body within itself : the Erskines themselves were handed over 
to Satan ; their very families adopted opposite factioas : there 
were “ Burghers ” and “ Anti-Burghers,” ” New Lights ” and 
“ Old Lights ” ; besides the sects which in the lyth century 
merged in United Presbyterians, and merged themselves later 
with the Free Church of the Disruption, itself the parent of a 
small protesting body, popularly styled “ The Wee Frees ” (see 
Scotland, (Church of). The whole movement, intended as 
a return to the kirk of Knox and Melville and the Covenanters, 
was a not unneeded protest against the sleepy “ moderation,” 
and want of spiritual enthusiasm, which invaded the established 
kirk in the latter part of the iSth century, a period in which 
she possessed .such distinguished writers as John Home, author 
of the drama of Douglas, Robertson, the historian, and Dr 
Carlyle, whose amusing autobiography draws a perfect portrait 
of an amiable and highly educated “ Moderate ” and man of 
the world. Naturally the opposite party, whether seceders, or 
” High Flyers,” as they were called, within the church, had most 
influence with the populace, so that ” the Trew Universal Kirk ” 
of Scotland was broken into several communions, differing but 
slightly in accepted doctrines, and not at all in mode of worship. 
Their tendency has been centripetal, and all the ” Free Churches ” 
are agreed in their views concerning the prolonged existence of 
‘‘ the Auld Kirk.” The Episcopalians, in this period, were 
nearly as much perturbed as the Presbyterians, by questions 
as to the election of bishops in relation to their exiled king, and 
by the introduction of ritualism in the shape of ” the usages.” 
They passed through much persecution, in consequence of the 
rising of 1745, but, after the death of their King C'harles, they 
became as loyal as any other religious body, managing their 
own affairs with no more turmoil than is caused by the co- 
existence of the Anglican and the Laudian prayer-books, with 
their different forms of the communion service. 

As to civil matters, the country was troubled by riots again.st 
the Malt Tax, but the clans submitted to a very superficial 
disarmament ; companies of highlanders were em- 
Umd^eSma. preserve order and check cattle-raiding ; 

and one of these, ” The Black Watch ” (the Forty- 
Second), greatly distinguished itself at the battle of Fontenoy. 
Wade drove his military roads through the highlands, and, 
poor as the country still was, the city of Glasgow throve on the 
tobacco and sugar trade with America and the West Indies. 
Yet Duncan Forbes of Culloden, president of the Court of Session, 
after the outbreak of the war with Spain, reported amazing 
scarcity of money in the country, and strenuously advised 
legislative checks on the taste for tea, which naturally diminished 
the profits of the excise on more generous beverages. The fact 
is that as English companies for foreign trade had long been in 
chartered existence, Scotsmen and Scottish capital had no 
profitable outlets, while agriculture was conducted on slovenly 
medieval or prehistoric methods ; and only the linen trade of 
the country was really flourishing. Thus, except in the case of 
the west coast trade with the colonies, Scotland had reaped little 
commercial benefit from the ITnion, and the loss of business 
caused by the abolition of the parliament, and the rush of noble 
families to London, was severely felt in Edinburgh. Yet there 
existed no dangerous political dissatisfaction. Though the chief 


religions of the highlanders, the Episcopalian and Catholic 
forms, were depressed by persecution, and priests were few, 
the clans had long been accustomed to hu:k of religious functions 
and did not feel the want. But the hereditable jurisdictions and 
feudal powers, as of calling out tenants by the fiery cross and 
punishing the peaceful by burning their cottages, had never been 
abolished ; the chief's will was kiw, and if the chiefs headed a 
rising, their clan.smen would follow them, willingly or “ forced 
out.” They formed a remarkable militia, trained to the use of 
arms ; wonderfully mobile and rapid on the march and daunt- 
lessly courageous. 

The years 1737-1739 saw the germs of civil w^ar beginning to 
take active life. Simon Fraser, I^rd Lovat, an aged intriguer, 
conceived discontent against the government for the 
loss of his independent company, and began to intrigue 
with France and with James in Rome. In the same ctartta, 
year a young Tweedside laird, Murray of Broughton, 
visited Rome, fell in love with Prince Charles, then a liandsome, 
wayward, stalwart and ambitious lad, with ” a body made for 
war,” and, returning home, Murray practically succeeded to the 
duties once performed by Lockhart of Carnwath, as Jacobite 
agent and organizer. 

In 1738 the waning power of Walpole and the approaching 
war with Spain caused Forbes of Culloden to propose the raising 
of four or five highland regiments for foreign service. Walpole, 
urged by Lord Islay, brother of Argyll, is said to have approved, 
but nothing was done. The declaration of war with Spain and 
the certainty of war with France promised to the Jacobites 
good fi.shing in turbid waters ; and they entertained futile hopes 
of enlisting Argyll with his potent clan. Walpole entered into 
communication with James, who saw through the manceuvre, 
and in 1741 a Jacobite association was formed, which included 
Lovat and Lochiel. Their agent was Drummond (Maegregor 
really) of Balhaldie, who in 1741-1743 dealt with the English 
Jacobites, and persuaded France that they were powerful and 
eager. In fact the Scots were feebly organized, and the Itnglish 
Jacobites were not organized at all. Says Murray, ” there was 
notthe least ground for encouragement,” but, thanks to Balhaldie, 
Louis XV. began to mobilize an invading force in November 
1743. Balhaldie carried to James in Rome an invitation for 
Prince (Charles to go to France, a verbal invitation, which James 
reluctantly accepted. Cardinal Tencin was not in the secret, 
and by the time C'harles made his way to Paris in January 1744, 
James clearly perceived the duplicity of France. The Scottish 
Jacobites were left in ignorance of the French attempt to land 
in the mouth of the Thames (February-March 1744), an effort 
frustrated by a disastrous tempest, and by the slackness of the 
English conspirators. 

Prince Charles was left in neglect and obscurity ; till, un- 
checked by Murray, relying on hasty Jacobite promises brought 
by him, and encouraged by the French victory’ of Fontenoy, he 
started with seven companions for the west highland coast on the 
2ist of July 1 745. His landing at Borradale on the 5th of August 
brought a few enthusiastic Macdonalds about him ; from a sense 
of honour Lochiel joined with the Camerons. Keppoch and 
Clanranald would not desert a prince with a reward of £30,000 
on his head, but Macleod and Sleat held aloof ; and Lovat 
wrecked the adventure by his doubts and delays. None the less 
a small ill-armed force of some 2000 men marched south ; Cope 
did not oppose them, but evaded them and went to Inverness, 
leaving open the road to Edinburgh. At Perth Charles was 
joined by a skilled soldier. Lord George Murray, brother of the 
Whig duke of Atholl, a pardoned veteran who had been out in 
1715 and i 7 i 9 ‘ 

But Lord George’s previous dealings with C^pe inspired in 
Charles a distrust which was to prove fatal. Charles entered 
Edinburgh unopposed on the i6th of September, made his 
quarters in Holyrood, and on the 21st of September routed 
Cope at Prestonpans. But he had not the force to invade 
England, or to take the castle, and waited, collecting recruits 
and money, and encouraged by empty promises from France, till, 
as he wrote to James (26th of Octol^r), ” 1 shall have one decisive 
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stroke for *t, but unless the French land, perhaps none. As 
matters stand, 1 must either conquer or perish in a little.** 
His English adherents did not come in, and, after marching to 
Derby, his council insisted that enough had been done for honour, 
that Wade was on their flank and rear, the duke of Cumberland 
in their front, and an army was gathered to defend London. 
A broken-hearted man, Charles was compelled to acquiesce in 
retreat (5th of December). If the chiefs had possessed informa- 
tion now accessible to us, they might not have made “ the great 
refusal,** but with only the intelligence which they possessed 
they could not ha\'e followed their audacious prince to the south. 
Their force wiis not more than 5000 men ; and they were wholly 
unskilled in the use of the guns which they had captured at 
Prestonpans. The retreat was admirably conducted ; I^rd 
George and Cluny fought a gallant and successful rear guard at 
Clifton ; they escaped from Cumberland across the border, but 
(harles, against advice, left a doomed garrison in Carlisle. 
After a stay to re-fit at Glasgow, Charles moved to besiege 
Stirling castle, and to join a force from the north, almost as 
numerous as that with which he had invaded the heart of 
England. 

Cumberland had returned to London, hut Hawley marched 
from Edinburgh with an army which Charles drove to the winds 
Cpjforfifl Falkirk Moor. Hawley’s guns were never in action, 
the Ma(’donalds charged and scattered hi.s cavalry 
on the right wing, but pursued too far, and as the pipers 
had gone in sword in hand, they could not be recalled. On the 
left the prince’s men could not load their pieces, their powder 
being ruined by the tempestuous rain. They were checked by 
two steady regiments ; many fled, all was darkness and confusion, 
but, on returning into Falkirk, Charles found that Hawley had 
decamped in a disgraceful rout. He could not pursue ; the 
whereabouts of his right was unknown, and after the battle his 
best officers felt rather dismayed than encouraged by the con- 
spicuous lack of discipline. In place of advancing on Edinburgh, 
they dallied round Stirling castle in futile siege, and, on the news 
of Cumberland’s advance, alarmed by desertions which they 
appear to have greatly exaggerated, the chiefs compelled Charles 
to a fresh retreat. His expostulations perhaps prove him to have 
been “ the best general in his army,” but he was dragged north- 
wards to Inverness, and with depleted ranks of starving men, 
outworn by the fatigue of a long night’s march to surprise 
Cumberland at Nairn, he stood on Culloden Moor in defence 
of Inverness, his base and only source of supplies (i6th of April 
1746). Charles had some 5000 men, Cumberland had nearly 
9000 and eighteen well-served guns. Here for the first time 
the highlanders were under heavy fire of grape and roundshot, to 
which they could not reply, and though the right wing and centre, 
Camerons, Atholl men, Macleans, Clan C^liattan, Appin Stewarts, 
under Lord Cieorge and Lochiel, fought with even more than their 
usual gallantry and resolution, the Macdonalds on the left, 
discouraged by the death of Keppoch, Scotus and other officers 
in the advance, never came to the shock. Though outflanked, 
enfiladed and met by heavy musketry fire in front, the right 
wing broke Barrel’s regiment and passed the guns, but the attack 
was checked by the bayonets of the second line and a rapid retreat 
became general. Charles did hot leave the field tUl all was 
lost ; so much seems clear from Yorke’s evidence ; but the 
price on his head, and probably suspicions urged by some of his 
Irish officers, induced him to desert his army and hurry secretly 
to the west coast and the western isles. He was rewarded by five 
or six months of dangerous and distressful wanderings, and 
would certainly have hetn taken at one juncture but for the 
courageous and wise assistance of Flora Macdonald, while on all 
hands the hMlanders displayed the most devoted loyalty. 

Into the ferocious conduct displayed by Cumberland after 
the victory, and in the suppression of the clans, we need not 
enter ; nor is the list of executions of rebels alluring. The spirit 
of the clans remained true indeed, but their prince became 
** a broken man ** : his clemency, and courage, and all that had 
endeared him to his people, perished under the disgusts and vices 
engendered by many years ^ a secret fugitive existence, after he 


was driven from France in 1749 (see A. Lang’s Pickle, ike 
Spy, and Life of Prince Charles). 

As far as the rising had a political aim and reason for existence, 
ap^t from mere dynastic sentiment, that aim was “ to break the 
Union ” ; in the prince’s words, “ to make Scotland 
once more a free and happy people.” But the vast s^tlmnd. 
majority of Scots, though not in love with the Union, 
preferred it to the rule of a Catholic king — Charles probably, 
for James had every desire to abdicate. The failure of Charles 
had, in fact, the result of assimilating Scotland much more 
closely to England. A disarming act, and the prohibition of the 
highland dre.ss, did not indeed break, but it transferred to other 
fields the military spirit of the clans. The chiefs first raised the 
highland regiments which have covered themselves with glory 
from Ticonderoga to Dargai and Elandslaagte. The reward 
which many of the clansmen of the Peninsula and Waterloo re- 
ceived may be appreciated by those who read the introduction 
to Scott’s Legend of Montrose. They returned to glens desolate of 
men, deserted, first, by the voluntary emigrations of the clans, 
and later by forced emigrations in the interests of sheep farms 
and deer forests. The abolition of hereditable jurisdictions and 
of the claims of feudal superiors to military service, after Culloden, 
broke the bond between chiefs and clans, and introduced 
new social and economical conditions, bequeathing the Land 
Question to the 20th century. The “ planting ” of ministers 
in the highlands, which had since the Reformation been almost 
destitute of religious instruction, bred a populace singularly 
strict in the matter of ” Sabbath observance,” and, except in 
districts still Catholic or Episcopalian, eager supporters of the 
Free churches. In outlying places the old popular beliefs linger ; 
second sight is common in some glens ; and the interesting poetical 
traditions, like Jacobite sentiment, survive in the memories of the 
people, despite cheap newspapers and modem education. 

With the failure of the last armed attempt to ” break the 
Union,” Scottish history is merged in that of Great Britain ; 
it was a British force that routed the Jacobites at Culloden. 
After 1745 the men of letters of the country continued with 
intense eagerness the movement initiated by John Knox, when he 
wrote in English, not in the old Scots that he learned at his 
mother’s knee. Hutchinson, David Hume, Home and Robertson 
were assiduous in avoiding Scotticisms as far as they might; 
even Burns, who summed up the popular past of Scotland in his 
vernacular poetry, as a rule wrote English in his letters, and when 
he wrote English verse he often followed the artificial style of the 
j8th century. The later famous men of letters, Scott, Carlyle 
and R. L. Stevenson, appealed as much to English readers as to 
their countrymen, patriotic as each of them was in his own way. 
As early as 1730-1740, the great English public schools and 
universities began to attract the Scottish youths of the wealthier 
classes, and now good Scots is seldom heard in conversation and 
is not always written in popular Scottish novels. Scotland 
and England, however, will always remain pleasantly distinct 
by virtue of their historical past and inherited traditions. 

Bibliography. — The best general History of Scotland is that 
by Patrick Fraser-Tytler (1841-1843). It ends, however, with the 
Union of the crowns in 1603, and though it is based on thorough 
research in MSS., many documents now available, such as the 
despatches of Spanish ambassadors to England, were not accessible 
to me learned author. The History by John Hill Burton (Edinburgh, 
1867-1870) ends with the Jacobite Fusing of 1746. It is of unequal 
merit, being best in places where the author was most interested, 
especially in points of the development of law. Here the works 
of Cosmo Innes are valuable, Lectures on Scotch legal antiquities 
(Edinburgh, 1872) ; and Scotland in the middle ages (Edinburgh, 
i860), mrton's anti-Celticism, and scepticism as to archaeology, 
make his work inadequate in the earlier parts. On the Celtic 
beginnings the best booKs are E. W. Robertson's Scotland under her 
Early Kings (Edinburgh, 1862) and W. F. Skene’s Celtic Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1876-1880), with his Highlanders of ScoUand in the 
edition edited by A. Macbain (Stirling, 1902) : other views are 
maintained in Rhys’s Celtic Britain (1884). David Stewart of 
Garth’s Sketches of the Highlanders (Edinbi^, 1822) is mterestin^, 

I though the author leans much on tiaditioD ; and Dr Gregoxy s 
History of the Highlands (1881) is exceUent, but closes with the Union 
of the crowns. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfalher Is, of course, full of 
interest, but is inevitably somewhat behind the mark of later yean 
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of research, llie Foreign Calendars of State Papers, especiallv 
J. Bain’s Calendars (Edinburgh, 1881-1888), are useful indices, but 
not irifre(^uently need to be checked by the manuscripts. 

There is much new information among the documents published 
by the Historical Manuscnpts Commission, by the Scottish History 
Society, and the Raster of the Pnvy Council, edited by Professors 
Masson and Hume Brown. The volumes of the book clubs, Banna- 
tyne, Maitland, Abbotsford and Spalding, arc full of matter ; also 
those of the Early Scottish Texts Society and the Wodrow Society, 
with the works of Knox, Calderwood and the History of the Sufferings 
by Woodrow (edited by the Rev. Robert Bums, 1837-1838). Knox, 
like Bishop Burnet, needs to be read critically and in the hght of 
contemporary documents ; especially those in the Hamilton Papers, 
The Border Papers and English State Papers (Foreign). 1 'he most 
recent general Histories of Scotland arc tliose of P. Hume Brown 
(Cambiidge, 1899), and on a larger scale, but ending at 1746, of A. 
Lang (Edinburgh, 1900-1907). Mathieson’s works deal witli the 
period of the Covenant and Civil War, and, hke Mackiniion’s, with 
the Union ; wliile Sir H. Craik’s A Century of Scottish History 
(Edinburgh, 1901) gives a full account of the disruption of the Kirk. 
Many important manuscripts in muniment rooms are still un- 
calendared : those of the t>ench Foreign Office arc imperfect in 
places, and have been little consulted ; and a complete calendar of 
the treasures of tlie Advocate’s Library was only recently begun. 

Among monographs, Six Saints of the Covenant and The Life of 
Mary Stuart (up to 1568), by D. Hay Fleming ; the Life of Knox, 
by P. Hume Brown, and John Knox and ike Reformation, by A. l^ng ; 
JViiss Shield’s King over ih-e Water and Martin Haile’s James Francis 
Stuart (the old Chevalier) ; Omond’s Lord Advocates of Scotland ’, 
Willcock’s The Great Marquess (of Argyll) ; Napier’s Lives of 
Montrose and Dundee \ Clarke and Foxcrolt’s Life of Bishop Burnet : 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Robert Bruce and Book of Douglas, with all 
Sir W. Fraser's family histones, and Patrick’s Statutes of the Scottish 
Church, may on various points prove serviceable. For Scottish 
constitutional history, what there is of it, Sanford Terry’s Scottish 
Parliaments may be recommended. (A. L.) 

I\’. Scottish Literature 

“ Scottish Literature ” is token here in the familiar sense of 
the Teutonic vernacular of Scotland, not in the more compre- 
hensive sense of the literature of Scotland or of writings by men 
of Scottish birth, whether in Gaelic (see Celt) or Latin or 
Northern English. The difference between the two definitions, 
however, is of small practical concern. The Scottish-Gaelic 
literature, which is separately dealt with (see (’elt : Literature) 
is, by compari.son, of minor importance ; and the Latin, though 
it has a range and influence in Scotland to which it is difficult 
to find a parallel in the history of the literatures of Europe, is 
(perhaps for the very reason of its persistency and extent) so 
bound up with the vernacular that it may be conveniently treated 
with that literature. It is true that down to the 15th century 
there were many Teutonic Scots who had difficulty in expressing 
themselves in “ Ynglis,’’ and that, at a later date, the liter^ 
vocabulary' was strongly influenced by the Latin habit of Scottish 
culture ; but the difficulty was generally academic, arising from 
a scholarly sensitiveness to style in the use of a medium which 
had no literary traditions ; perhaps also from medieval and 
humanistic contempt of the vulgar tongue ; in some cases from 
the cosmopolitan circumstance of the Scot and the special 
nature of his appeal to the learned world. The widespread 
use of Latin was, however, seldom or never antagonistic to 
the preservation of national sentiment. That it was used for 
other than literary purposes strengthened that sentiment in a 
way which mere scholarly or literary interest could not have 
done. The Scottish timbre is rarely wanting, even in places where 
scholastic or classical custom might have claimed, as in other 
literatures, an exclusive privilege. And to say this implies no 
disrespect to the quality of early Scottish I^tinity. 

In a survey of the vernacular literature of Scotland it is advan- 
tageous to keep in mind that there are two main streams or 
threads running throughout, the one literary in the higher sense, 
expressing itself in “ schools ” of a more artificial or academic 
type ; the other popular, also in the better sense of that term, 
more native, more rooted in national tradition, more persistent 
and conversely less bookish in fashion. The former is represented 
by the group known as the Scottish Chaucerians, by the 17th- 
century Court poets, by the “ English ” writings of literary 
Edinburgh of the i8th century ; the latter by the domestic and 
“ rustic ” muse from ChrisUs Kirk on the Grene to the work of 


the 1 8th century revival begun m Ramsay. There is, of course, 
frequent interaction between these two movements, but recog- 
nition of their separate development is necessary to the under- 
standing of such contemporar}'^ contrasts as the Thrissil and the 
Rois and Pehlis to the Play, Drummond and Montgomerie, 
Ramsay and Hume. In our own day, when the literary medium 
of Scotland is identical with that of England, the term Scottish 
literature has been reserved for certain dialectal revivals, more 
or less bookish in origin, and often as artificial and as unrelated 
to existing conditions as the most ‘‘ aureate ” and Chaucerian 
“ Ynglis of the 15th century was to the popular speech of that 
time. 

This sketch is concerned only with the general process of 
Scottish literature. An estimate of the writings of individual 
authors will be found in separate articles, to which the reader is, 
in each case, referred. 

I . Early Period (from the beginnings to the earlier decades 
of the 15th century). The literary remains of this period 
written in the vernacular, which is in its main characteristic.s 
“ Northern English,'^ are in the familiar medieval kinds of 
romance and rhymed chronicle. After the Wars of Independence 
a national or Scottish sentiment is discernible, but it does not 
colour the literature of this age as it does that of later periods 
when political and social conditions had suffered serious change. 

The earliest extant verse has been associated with Thomas of 
Ercildoune {q.v.), called The Rhymer, but the problem of the 
Scot’s share in reworking the 'I'ristrem saga is in some important 
points undetermined. Uncertainly also hangs round the later 
Huchown {q-v.), who continues in the 14th century the traditions 
of medieval romance. Contemporary with the work of the latter 
are a few anonymous fragments such as the verses on the death 
of Alexander TL, first quoted by Wyntoun in the 15th century, 
land the snatches on the “ Maydens of Englelonde ” and “ Long 
beerdys,” quoted by Fabyan. I'hc type of alliterative romance 
shown in the work ascribed to Huchown continued to be popular 
throughout the i)eriod (f.g. The Knightly Tale of Golagros and 
Gawane), and lingered on in the next in The Buke of the Howlat 
by Holland (q.v.), the anonymous Rauf CoiV^ear of the third 
quarter of the 15th century, and in occasional pieces of burlesque 
by the “ Chaucerian ” makars. 

Independent of this g^oup of alliterative romances is the not 
less important body of historical verse a.s.sociatcd with the names 
of John Barbour (q.v.), Andrew of Wyntoun (q.v.), and, in the 
middle period, Harry the Minstrel (q.v.). Barbour has been 
called the Father of Scottish Poetry, appmrently for no other 
reason than that he is the oldest writer who has held place in 
popular esteem. Though his work shows some of the qualities 
of a poet, which are entirely lacking in the annalistic verse of 
Wyntoun, he is without literary influence. Later political fervour 
has grouped him with the author of the Wallace, and treated 
the unequal pair as the singers of a militant patriotism. That 
association is not only unjust to Barbour’s literary claims, but 
a misinterpretation of the general terms of his political appeal. 
The “ Scottish prejudice ” which Bums tells us was “ poured ” 
into his veins from the Wallace is not obvious to the dispassionate 
reader of the Brus. 

II . Middle Period (extending, roughly, throughout the 15th 
and i6th centuries). To this period belongs the important group 
of Middle Scots “ makars ” or poets who, in the traditional 
phrase of the literary historians, made their age “ the Golden 
Age of Scottish Poetry ” ; it is in the writings of this time 
that we find the practice of the artificial literary dialect known 
as Middle Scots ; but there is also in this period the first clear 
indications of other literary types of great prospective interest 
in the historical development of the literature of Gotland. 

The prevailing influence in the writers of greater account is 
Chaucerian. These writers, to whom the name of “ The Scottish 
Chaucerians ” has been given, broke with the manner of 14th- 
century verse, and carried over from the south much of the 
verbal habit and not a little of the literary sentiment of the 
master-poet. In both respects they arc alwa3rs superior to 
Lydgate, Occlcve and other southern contemporaries ; and not 
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rarely they approach Chaucer in sheer acMmplishment. The 
first example of this new style is the Ktngis Qumr of James I. 
(q,vX a dream-poem written in Troilus verse, and remmiscent 
of Chaucer’s translation of the Romance of the Rose, The 
indebtedness to Chaucer, even when full allowance is made for 
the young poet’s indi viduality, is direct and clear. The language, 
like that of the later Lancr/ot of the Laik and the Quare of Jelousy, 
represents no spoken dialect. Whether it is to be explained by 
the deliberate adoption of southern literary forms by the author, 
which his enthusiiism for Chaucer and the circumstances of his 
sojourn in England made inevitable, or whether the single text 
which is extant is a Scottish scribe ’.s rendering of a text purely 
southern in character, is a nice academic question. The balance 
of evidence, and the presumption is strongly in favour of the 
former, which is the traditional view. When the linguistic 
forms of the other pieces in the Selden MS., presumably by the 
same scribe, have been carefully examined and compared, it 
should not bo difficult to reach a final settlement. 

The later Scots Chaucerian type is less directly derivative 
in its treatment of allegory and in its tricks of style, and Jess 
southern in its linguistic forms ; but, though it is more original 
and natural, it nevertheless retains much of the Chaucerian habit. 
The greater poets who represent this type are Robert Henryson, 
William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and, to a large extent. Sir David 
Lyndsay — whose united genius has given high literary reputation 
to the so-called Golden Age. General opinion has exaggerated 
the importance of the minor writers who shared in this poetical 
outburst. There is, of course, some historical significance in 
the drawing up of such lists as we have in Dunbar’s Lament for 
the Makarisy or in Douglas’s Palice of Honour , or in Lyndsay 's 
Testament of the Papyngo, but it is at the same time clear that 
their critical importance has been exaggerated. Several of the 
writers named belong to an earlier period ; of many of the others 
we know little or nothing ; and of the best known, such as Walter 
Kennedy (q.v.) and Quintyn Schaw, it would be hard to say that 
they are not as uniformly dull as any of Occleve’s southern 
contemporaries. 

The greater portion of this Middle Scots “Chaucerian” 
literature is courtly in character, in the literary sense, that it 
continues and echoes the sentiment and method of the verse 
of the cours d’ amour type ; and in the personal sense, that it was 
directly associated with the Scottish court and conditioned by it. 
All the greater writers, with the exception of Robert Henryson, 
were well born and connected with the Household, or in high 
office. >lence what is not strictly allegorical after the fashion of 
the Romaunt of the Rose or Chaucer’s exercises in that kind, is 
for the most part occasional, dealing with courtiers’ sorrow and 
fun, with the conventional plaints on the vanity of the world and 
with pious ejaculation. Even Henryson, perhaps the most 
original of these poets, is in his most original pieces strongly 
“ (Chaucerian ” in method, notably in his remarkable series of 
Fables j and his Testament of Cresseid, a continuation of the stor>' 
left untold by (Chaucer. In his Robene and Makyne, on the 
other hand, he breaks away, and follows, if he follows anything, 
the tradition of the pastoureUes. DunW often, and at times 
deliberately, recalls the older verse -habit, even in his vigorous 
shorter poems ; and Douglas, in his Palice of Honour and King 
Harty and even in his translation of Virgil, is unequivocally 
medieval. Still later, amid the satire and Reformation heat of 
Lynd.say we have the old manner persisting in the Testaments 
and in the tale of Kquyer Meldruvi. 

There are, as might be expected, points of contact between the 
work of the greater makars and the more native and “ popular ” 
material. It is remarkable that each of these poets has left 
one example of the old manner, shown in the alliterative romance- 
poem j but the fact that in each case their purpose is strongly 
burlesque is significant of the chai^ in literary outlook. 

The non-Chaucerian verse of this period is represented by (<?) 
alliterative romance-poems and {h) verse of a rustic, domestic 
and “ popular ” character. Of the historical romance-poem 
there is little or nothing beyond Henry the Minstrel’s Wallace 
{supra). The outstanding type is shown in such pieces as 
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Holland’s (q.v.) Buke of the Howlaty and in the anpnymous poems 
Golagros and Gawane, The Awntyrs of Arthur at the Teme Wathe- 
lyncy Rauf CoiV^ear and The PisHU of Susan. These, however, 
were already outworn forms, lingering on in a period which had 
chosen other ideals. 

Strong as the (Chaucerian influence was, it was too artificial to 
change the native habit of Scots verse ; and though it helps 
to explain much in the later history of Scots literature, it offers 
no key to the main process of that literature in succeeding 
centuries. Chir knowledge of this non -Chaucerian material, 
as of the (Chaucerian, is chiefly derived from the MS. collec- 
tions of Asloan, Bannatyne {q.v,) and Maitland {q.v.), supple- 
mented by the references to “fugitive” and “popular” 
literature in Dunbar, Douglas, Lyndsay and, in especial, the 
prose Complaynt of Scotlande. Classification of this literature by 
traditional subdivision into genres is difficult, and, at the best, 
unprofitable. The historical student will be mainly interested 
in discovering anticipations of the later style and purpose of 
Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns, and in finding therein early 
evidence of what has been too often treated as the characteristics 
of later Scotticism. It would not be difficult to show that the 
reaction in the I^ith century against literary and class affectation 
— ^however editorial and bookish it was in the choice of subjects 
and forms — was in reality a rc-expression of the old themes 
in the old ways, which had never been forgotten, even when 
Middle Scots, Jacobean and early 18th-century verse -fashions 
were strongest. It is impossible here to do more than to point 
out the leading elements and to name the leading examples. 
These elements are, briefly stated, (1) a strong partiality for 
subjects dealing with humble life, in country and town, with the 
fun of taverns and village greens, with that domestic life in the 
rough which goes to the making of the earlier farces in English and 
French ; (2) a whimsical, elfin kind of wit, delighting in extra- 
vagance and topsy-turviness ; (3) a frank interest in the pleasures 
of good company and good drink. The reading of j 5th- and 16th- 
century verse in the light of these will bring home the critical 
error of treating such poems as Burns’s Cottar s Saturday Night, 
the Address to the Deil, and Scotch Drink as entirely expressions 
of the later poet’s personal predilection. Of the more serious, or 
“ ethical ” or “ theological ” mood which counts for .so much 
in the modern estimate of Scottish literature, there is but little 
evidence in the popular verse of the middle period. Even in the 
deliberately religious and moral work of the more academic poets 
this seriousness is never more exclusive or oppressive than it is 
in any other literature of the time. If it becomes an obsession of 
many of the post-Rcformation writers, it becomes so by the 
force majeure of special circumstances rather than in the exercise 
of an old-established habit. 

Outstanding examples of this rustic style are Peblis to the 
Play and Chris tis Kirk on the Grene^ ascribed by some to James 
V. (q.v.)y Sym and his Brudir, a satirical tale of two palmers. 
The Wyf of Auchtirmuchty, and the Wotaing of Jok and Jynny. 
The more imaginative, elfin quality, familiar in Dunbar’s 
Ballad of Kynd Kiitok and his Interlude of the Droichis Part 
appears in such pieces as Gyre Carling (the mother-witch), King 
Berdoky and Lichtounis Dreme. The convivial verse, at its best 
in Dunbar’s Testament of Mr Andrew Kennedy ymecy be studied in 
Quhy sould nocht Allans honorit be, one of the many eulogies of 
John Barleycorn anticipatory of Burns’s well-known piece. 

In the collections there are few examples of the simple fabliau, 
the best being the Thrie Priestis of Peblis and The Dumb Wyf, 
or of the social variety of the same as shown in Rauf CoiV^ear 
and John the Reeve. For the latter Sir David Lyndsay remains 
the chief exponent. Of historical and patriotic verse there are 
few specimens, but some of the lyrics and love-songs, more or less 
medieval in timbre and form, are of importance. Of these, Tayis 
Bank and The Muming Maiden are perhaps the best. 

Vernacular prose was, as might be expected, and especially in 
Scotland, late in its appearance. The main work continued to 
be done in Latin, and to better purpose by Hector Boece {q.v.), 
John Major {q.v.) and George Buchanan {q.v.) than by the earlier 
annalists Fdrdun {q.v.) and Bower It is not till the middle 
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of the 15th century that we encounter any works seriously 
undertake in the vulgar: before that time there is nothing 
but an occasional letter (e,^. that of the earl of March to Henry 
IV.), a few laws, and one or two scraps in the Asloan and other 
MSS., all of the plainest and without any effort towards style. 
Nor can it be said that the first works of a more extensive and 
deliberate character show any consciousness of pure art as we 
find it in contemporar)' writings in England, though the fact that 
they are translations has some prospective significance. The 
earliest books are Sir Gilbert Haye’s Bukf oj the Law of 
ArmSj Buke of the Order of Katf'hthood, and Goifernmmi of 
Princes, preserved in a single MS. at Abbotsford. The dull 
treatise of John of Ireland (^. 7 ^.) lays claim to originality of a 
kind. 'JTie author’s confession that, being “ thretty “^eris nurist 
in Fraunce, and in the noble study of Paris in I^tin toung,” 
he “ knew nocht the gret eloquens of Chauceir,” and again that 
he had written another work in Latin, “ the tounge that I knaw 
better,” is valuable testimony to the difficulties in the way of 
a stmggling Scots pro.se. Other preliminary^ efforts are the 
Portuus of Nobilncs in the Asloan MS. ; the Spectakle of jAif, 
translated by G. Mill (1492) ; and the Schort Memoriale of the 
Scottis Comiklis, an account of the reign of James II. In the 
early ibth century the use of the vernacular is extended, chiefly 
in the treatment of historical and polemical subjects, as in 
Murdoch Nisbet’s version of Purvey (in MS. till 1901), a com- 
promise between northern and southern usage ; Gan’s {q.v.) 
Richt Vay, translated from Christiern Pedersen ; Bellenden’s 
(q.v.) translation of Livy and Scottish History ; the Complaynt of 
Scotlande, largely a mosaic of translation from the French ; 
Ninian Winzet’s (q.v.) 7 'ractates ; I-^sley’s (q.v.) History of 
Scotland ; Knox’s (q.v.) History \ Buchanan’s (q.v.) Chamaeleon ; 
Lindesay of Pitscottic’s (q.v.) History ; and the tracts of Nicol 
Burne and other exiled Catholics. In these works, and especially 
in Knox, the language is strongly southern. The Scriptures, 
which luid an important bearing on the literary^ style, as on other 
matters, were, with the exception of Nisbet’s version, which d(»es 
not appear to have widely circulated, accepted in the southern 
text. It was not till the publication of Ba.ssandyne’s Bible 
in T57<i-T579 that a Scottish version was u.sed officially. Lynd- 
say in the midst of passages in Scots quotes directly from the 
Cienevan version. The literary influence of the Bassandyne 
was unimportant. Of the prose books named the Complaynt of 
Scotlande is the most remarkable example of aureate Middle 
Scots, the prose analogue of the verse of the “ Chaucerians.” 
This characteri.stic is by no means strong in Scots prose, even at 
this time : the last, and most extravagant, example is the 
Raiment of Courtis by Abaaick Bys.set, as late as 1622. 

So far in our treatment of the Middle Period we have taken 
account of the “ C haucerian ” and more popular verse and of 
the prose. There appear towards the close of the period certain 
verse- writers, who, despite points of difference with their Middle 
Scots ])redecessors, belong as much to this period as to the next. 
In language they are still Scottish ; if they show any southern 
affectations, it is (all echoes of the older aureate style notwith- 
standing) the affectation of Tudor and Elizabethan English. 
This poetry, like that of the early half of the period, is courtly ; 
its differences are the differences between the atmosphere of the 
reigns of the first and fourth Jameses and that of the sixth. 
When the sixth James becomes the first of England, a more 
thorough transformation is discernible. In the centre of this 
group is King James (q.v.) himself, poet and writer of prose ; 
but he yields in literary competence to Alexander Scott (q.v.) 
and Alexander Montgomerie (q.v.). Their interest on the formal 
side is retrospective, but it is possible to find even in the persistent 
reiteration of medieval sentiment and methods, a fresh feeling for 
nature, and a lyrical quality of later timbre. With these may be 
named the minors, William Fowler (q.v.), Alexander Arbuthnot 
(q.v.) and John Rolland (q.v.), the hwt most strongly influenced 
by Douglas and the earlier ” makars.” 

III. The third period begins with the 17th century, with the 
union of the English and Scottish crowns, if we seek the aid of 
political history for our literary finger-posts. Strict accuracy 
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would place the date of change earlier than 1600 or 1603, for there 
is evidence in the i6th century, even outside the region of 
diplomatic and official correspondence, of the intermingling of 
the north and south. It is, however, when James is establiSied 
on his new throne that we have the clearest signs of the changes 
which had been at work and were ultimately to transform the 
entire literary habit of hi.s ancient kingdom. The recital of the 
names of the Anglo-Scots poets will make this clear : Robert Ker, 
earl of Ancram, best known for his Sonnet in Praise of a Solitary 
Life ; Sir David Murray of Gorthy, who wrote The tragicall 
Death of Sophonisba ; Sir William Alexander (q.v.), afterwards 
earl of Stirling ; William Drummond, laird of Hawthornden 
(q.v.) \ Sir Robert Ay toun (^.r.); James Grahame, marquess of 
Montro.se ; Patrick Hannay ; and the covenanting Sir William 
Mure of Rowallan (^.r.) ; a group whose “ courtly ” style might 
be assumed, had the literary evidence been less ample than it is. 
So, too, in prose. There we have Drummond again, and that 
strange genius Sir Thomas Urquhart (q.v.) ; a crowd of polemical 
writers, mostly ecclesiastics ; all the historians, including 
Spotswood and Calderwood. There is small room for the old 
vernacular here ; and less when we tiike into account tlie still 
active Latinity, shown in the publication by the poet Arthur 
Johnston (q.v.) of the two volumes of Delittae poetarum Scotorum 
hujus aevi illusirium (1637), and in the writings of John Barclay 
(q.v.) author of the Argenis, Sir Robert Aytoun (v.s.), Thomas 
Dempster (q.v.), the historian, David Hume of Godscroft, Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet, l)est known for his prose Staggering 
State, Sir Thomas Craig, author of the Jus Feudale, Andrew 
Melville and others represented in Johnston’s volumes. 

There is nothing in Scots to balance this English and Ljitin 
list. The play Philotus, a poor example in a genre rarely 
attempted in the north, is indebted to the south for more than 
its subject. The interesting philological tractate Of the Ortho- 
graphic and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue by Alexander Hume 
(not the ver.se writer, u.s.) is in its language a medley ; and 
William Lithgow had travelled too widely to retain his native 
speech in purity, even in his indifferent verse. Scraps may Ik* 
unearthed as mediocre as the Answer to Curat CaddeVs Satyre 
upon the Whigs, which attempts to revive the mere vulgarity of the 
Scots “ flyting.” 7 'he only contributions which redeem these 
hundred years and more from the charge of di.srespect to the native 
muse come’ from the pen of the Sempills (q.v.). And even here 
individual merit must yield to historical interest. We are 
attracted to Beltrees and his kinsmen less by their craftsmanship 
than by the fact that they supplied the leaders of the vernacular 
revival of the i8th century with many subjects and verse- 
models, and that by their treatment of these subjects and models, 
based on the practice of an earlier day, they complete the evidence 
of the continuity of the domestic popular type of Scots verse. 

In the 1 8th century the literary union of the North and South 
i.s complete. The Scot, whatever dialectal habits marked his 
speech, wrote the English of Englishmen. The story of his 
triumphs belongs to the story of English literature : to it we 
leave James Thom.son, Adam Smith, David Hume, James Boswell 
and Sir Walter Scott. If the work begun by Allan Ramsay, 
continued by Fergusson and completed by Bums, were matter 
for separate treatment, it would be necessary to show not only 
that the editorial zeal which turned these writers to the for- 
gotten vernacular and to “ popular ” themes was inspired by the 
general conditions of reaction against the artificiality of the 
century ; but that it was because these poets were Scots, and 
in Scotland, that they chose this line of return to nature and 
naturalne.ss, and did honour, partly by protest, to the slighted 
efforts of the “ vulgar ” muse. Yet even they did not abjure 
the ” southern manner,” and their work in it is matter of some 
critical significance, whatever may be said of its inferiority in 
spirit and craftsmanship. 

Bibliography. — Authorities dealing with individual authors and 
their generation are named in the biDliographies appended to the 
artinies on Scottish writers. Reference may be made here to the 
following general works (given in chronolo^cal order) : Warton, 
History of English (1774-1781) ; D. Irving, Scotish Writers 

(1839) » and History of Scotish Poetry (i 86 x) ; H. Ward, The English 
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SCOTLAND, CHURCH OF. 'fhe purpose of this article is to 
trace the growth of the Scottish “ Kirk ” as a whole, defining the 
views on which it was based and the organization in which they 
took form. The controversies within the Church of Scotland 
have not arisen out of matters of faith but out of practical 
questions of church government and of the relation of church 
and state. Holding a church theor)' to which the rulers of the 
country were for a century strongly opposed, Scotland became 
the leading exponent of Presbyterianism (g.v.) ; and this note has 
lieen the dominant one in her religious history even in recent 
times. 

The Scottish Reformation came out of a covenant in which 
the barons, inspired by John Knox, then abroad, bound them- 
selves in 1557 to oppose the Roman Catholic religion 
promote the cause of the Reformation. When 
parliament, on the 24th of August 1560, passed the 
acts aboli.shing the papal jurisdiction and the mass in 
Scotland, it was able, as Knox had been preparing for this 
crisis, to sanction a new confession of faith for the Reformed 
church. Other documents of the new system were 
B^ot forthcoming. The First Book of Discipline 

DiacipUaa, set forth the whole of the proposed religious and 
educational constitution, and this book speaks of the 
order of Geneva which is now in use in some of our churches.” 
This order, afterwards with some modifications known as John 
Knox’s Liturgy, and used in the church down to the reign of 
Charles 1 ., is a complete directory of worship, with forms of all 
the services to be held in the church. 

The type of religion found in these documents is that of 
Geneva, the unit being the self-governing congregation, and 
the great aim of the system the pure preaching of the Word. 
The congregation elect the minister ; in no other way can he 
enter on his functions ; but once elected and admitted he is 
recognized as a free organ of the divine spirit, not ’subject in 
spiritual things to any earthly authority but that of his fellow- 
ministers ; the word of Cvod is the supreme authority, and the 
spoken word of Ciod the vital element of every religious act. 
The word of God is to prevail in all matters, in ('onduct as well 
as doctrine, and in the affairs of government as well as in the 
church, 'rhe terrible power of excommunication is claimed 
for the church \ but the council of the realm also is called to 
use the power given them by God to put down all religion but 
the reformed, and to further the aims and carry out the sentences 
of the church. It was a matter of course that saints’ days and 
church festivals were abolished as having no warrant in Scrip- 
ture ; Sunday alone remained, as the principal day of preaching. 
In towns a week-day was to be set apart for the “ exercise ” 
or public interpretation of Scripture, in which all qualified 
persons in the neighbourhood were to take part, as if the whole 
country were a school of the Bible. 

The First Book of Discipline docs not set forth any complete 
scheme of church government. Its arrangements are in p^t 
provisional. In addition to the minister, who is its most definite 
figure and proved to be the most permanent, it recognizes the 
superintendent, the lay elder and the reader. Ten or twelve 
superintendents were to be appointed, “ a thing most expedient 
at this time.” They were parish ministers and subject like 
their brethren to church courts ; their added function was to 
plant churches, and place ministers, elders and deacons where 
required. This was also the duty of ” commissioners ” who 
were superintendents over smaller territories and for a shorter 
term. Whether the superintendents were meant to be per- 
manent in the church is not clear. The lay elder was very much 
what he is still. The reader was to conduct service when no 
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minister was available, reading the Scriptures and the Common 
Prayer. When there was preaching, it was accompanied by 
free prayer ; the liturgy was not then called for. Of church 
courts the assembly i.s taken for granted, having existed from 
the first ; the minor church courts are not yet defined, though 
the elements of each of them are present. A noble scheme of 
education was sketched for the whole country, but neither 
this nor the provision made for ministers’ stipends was carried 
out, the revenues of the old church, from which the expenses 
of both were to be paid, being in the hands of the barons. 

The system naturally took time to get into working order. 
The old clergy, bishops, abbots and priests were still on the 
ground, and were slow to take service in the new church. In 
i 1574 there were 289 ministers and 715 readers ; in the district 
of the presbytery of Auchterarder, which now has fifteen parishes, 
there were then four ministers and sixteen readers. As the 
; ranks of the clergy slowly filled, questions arose which the 
Reformation had not settled, and it was natural that the old 
system with which the country was familiar should creep in 
again. Presbytery was never much in favour with the crown — 
this was the case in other countries as well as in Scotland — 
and when the crown, so weak at the Reformation, gained 
strength, encroachments were made on the popular character 
of the kirk ; while the barons also had obvious reasons for 
not wishing the kirk to be too strong. The first parliament 
of the Regent Murray (1567), while confirming the establish- 
ment of the Reformed church os the only true church of Christ, 
settling the Protestant succession, and doing something to secure 
the right of stipend to ministers, reintroduced lay patronage, 
the superintendent being charged to induct the patron’s nominee 
— an infringement of the reformed system against which the 
church never ceased to protest. In 1572 a kind of Episcopacy 
was set up in the interest of the nobles, who in order to draw 
the income of the episcopal sees had to arrange with men possess- 
ing a legal title to them. These “ tulchan ” ^ bishops did not 
make the episcopal office respected in the country ; but their 
appointment was not opposed by the church leaders. 'Ihcy 
had no episcopal ordination, nor did they exercise any authority 
ove»* their brother ministers. Knox was called to preach the 
sermon at the admission of one of them, John Douglas, to the 
archbishopric of St Andrews, and while he denounced both 
patron and presentee for the corrupt bargain they had made, 
he did not protest against the office of bishop as contrary to 
the constitution of the church. 

To this declaration, however, the church soon came. Andrew 
j Melville (q.v.) came to Scotland at this time, and became the 
leader of the church in place of Knox, who died in 1572. He 
brought with him from Geneva, where he had been the colleague 
of Beza, a fervent hatred of ecclesiastical tyranny and a clear 
grasp of the Presbyterian church system. The Scottish church, 
hitherto without a definite constitution, soon espoused under 
his able leadership a logical and thorough Presbyterianism, 
which was expressed in tlw Second Book ol Discipline, adopted 
by the assembly in 1577, and was never afterwards 
set aside by the church when acting freely. The|^"^^ 

! assembly of 1575 decided that all ministers y/tve oiBcipUne. 
j bishops ; that of 1578 abolished the name of bishop 
as denoting an office in the church, and that of 1580 in spite 
of a royal remonstrance abolished Episcopacy, a decree to which 
all the bishops except five submitted. The Second Book of 
Discipline recognizes four kinds of office in the church, ^d 
no one can lawfully be placed in any of them except by being 
called to it by the members. Pastor, bishop and minister are 
all titles of the same office, that of those who preach the word 
and administer the sacraments, each to a particular congregation. 
The doctor is a teacher in school or university ; he is an elder 
and assists in the work of government. Elders are rulers ; 
their function also is spiritual, though practical and disciplinaiy. 
The fourth office is that of the deacons, who have to do with 

» •' Tfilchan," a calf-skin filled with straw, supposed to induce the 
cow to give milk freely ; hence a term of contempt for one who is 
used as a dummy for the advantage of another. 
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matters of property and are not members of church courts. 
Neither superintendent nor reader now appears ; all the functions 
of bishops and superintendents are vested in the elderships, 
or church courts, and it is urged that the parts which still remain 
in Scotland of the old system should be cleared away and the 
sole jurisdiction of the kirk, as then constituted, recognized. 
The assembly is to have thelight to fix its own time of meeting, 
and its decision in matters ecclesiastical is not to be subject 
to any review. Kirk-sessions and presbyteries are not named, 
but the principles are clearly laid down on which these institu- 
tions were to rest. 

By committing herself to this system the Church of Scotland 
established between herself and the Church of England a division 
which became more and more apparent and was the 
SwmT' ca'^se of much of her subsequent sufferings. It is no 
pHacipie. doubt Strange that she should have endured so much 
not for any great Christian principle, but for a question 
of church government. On the other hand , Presbyterianism stood 
in Scottish history for freedom, and for the rights of the middle 
and lower classes against the crown and the aristocracy ; and 
it might not have been held with such tenacity or proved so 
incapable of compromise but for the opposition and persecution ' 
of the three Stuart kings. The history of the Scottish church 
for a century after the date of the Book of Discipline is that of 
a religious struggle between the people and the crown. 

For some years after its inception Presbyterianism curried all 
before it. The presbyteries came quickly into existence ; that 
of Edinburgh dates from 1580. In that year it was found j:hat 
there were 924 parishes in Scotland, but not nearly all supplied 
with ministers ; it was proposed that there should be 50 presby- 
teries (in 1910 there arc 84) and 400 ministers. A great part of 
the country, espe(nally in the north and west, had not yet been 
reached by the Reformation. At this time* began the long series 
of attempts made by James VI. in the direction of curbing 
Presbyterian liberty and of the restoration of Episcopacy, In 
1584 were passed the Jicls called the Black Acts, which made it 
treason to .speak ill of the bishops, declared the king to be supreme 
in all causes and over all persons, thus subverting the jurisdiction 
of the church, and made all conventions illegal except those 
sanctioned by the king. I’he bishops were to do what had 
hitherto been done by the assembly and presbyteries, and no 
attacks were to be made at religious meetings on the king or 
council. Other acts followed by which the episcopate was 
strengthened, though the act of 1587 annexing the temporalities 
of the bishops to the crown, while fatal to the old episcopate, 
made the prospects of the new more doubtful. In 1588 a change 
took place. A Roman Catholic rising threw James into the 
arms of the kirk ; in 1592 the acts of 1584 were abrogated, the 
Second Book of Discipline legalized and Presbytery established. 
The church was at the time very powerful, the p>eople genenilly 
sympathizing with her system, and her assemblies being attended 
by many of the nobles and the foremost men. Discipline was 
strict ; the temper of the church was in accordance with the Old 
rather than the New Testament. 

Another sudden change took place a few years later, James 
falling out of humour with the church on the question of the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic lords and angered by the free 
criticism of some of the ministers. His Basilicon Doran ^ pub- 
lished in 1599, shows a determination to make the church 
episcopal. With this end assemblies, from which Melville was 
excluded, and which were otherwise tampered with and terror- 
ized, were got to agree that a number of ministers should sit in 
parliament, and to surrender the assembly’s right of meeting. 
On his accession to the throne of England in 1603 James entered 
on a new set of attempts to assimilate tlie Scottish church to 
that of England, Melville was brought to London, imprisoned 
and sent abroad ; other ministers who had acted or spoken too 
freely were banished. The powers of the bishops were increased, 
and their brethren brought in various ways under subjection to 
them, and in 1609 two courts of high commission were set up by 
the royal authority with plenary powers to enforce conformity 
to the new arrangements. In 1610 three ministers were called i 
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to I^ndon to be consecrated as bishops, as if there had till now 
been no bishops in Scotland ; these on their return consecrated 
ten others. In 161 2 the act of 1 592 which established Presbytery 
was rescinded, and Epi.scopacy became the legal church system 
of Scotland. 

In all ihis it was the position and rights of the clergy that 
were assailed ; and James showed kindness to the church in 
seeking to secure that stipends should be paid and that 
new churches should be provided where required, 

The people hod been less interfered with ; the change 
of church government involved no change in the conduct of 
worship. But the articles passed by the packed assembly of 
Perth in 1618 touched on the religious habits and postures of 
the people, and in this it soon appeared that a crisis had been 
reached. These famous articles were : (1) 'Fhat the communion 
should be received knetding; (2) That it might Ik? administered 
in private ; (3) That baptism might be in the home ; (4) lliat 
children of eight should be taken to the bishop for examination 
and his blessing ; (5) Ihat Christmas, Good Friday, Easter and 
Whitsunday should be observed. These articles were opposed in 
parliament and were strongly resented throughout the country. 
When Charles l)er.ame king in 1O25 he at once let it be known 
that the Articles of Perth were not to be abrogated, and that no 
meeting of the assembly was to l)e allowed. During the first 
years of his rcugn he was occupied in other directions ; but when 
he came to Scotland in 1633 to be crowned, Laud came with him, 
and though like his father he showed himself kind to the clergy 
in matters of stipend, and adopted measures which caused many 
schools to be built, he also showed that in the matter of worship 
the policy of forcing Scotland into uniformity with l^ngland was 
to l)e carried through with a high hand. A book of canons and 
constitutions of the church which appeared in 1636, instead of 
being a digest of acts of as.sembly, was English in its ideas, 
dealt with matters of church furniture, exalted the bishops and 
ignored the kirk-session and elders, llie liturgy was ordered to 
be used, which had not yet appeared, but which proved to be a 
version, with somewhat higher doctrine, of the Anglican Common 
Prayer. The introduction of this service book in St Giles’s 
Church, Edinburgh, on the i6lh of July 1637, occasioned the 
tumult of which jenny Geddes will always figure as the herome. 
The sentiment was echoed throughout Scotland. 

Petitions against the service book and the book of oovmat. 
canons poured in from every quarter ; the tables or 
committee formed to forward the petition rapidly became a 
powerful government at the head of a national movement, the 
action of the crown was temporizing, and on the 28th of February 
the National Covenant was signed in the famous scene in Grey- 
friars church and churchyard. This document consisted of three 
parts : (1) A covenant signed by King James and his household 
in 1580, to uphold Presbyterianism and to defend the state against 
Romanism ; (2) A recital of all the acts of parliament passed in 
the reigns of James and Charles in pursuance of the same objects ; 
and (3) The covenant of nobles, barons, gentlemen, burgesses, 
ministers and commons to continue in the reformed religion, to 
defend it and resist all contrary errors and corruptions. TTic 
Covenant was no doubt an act of revolt against legal authority, 
and can only be justified on the ground that the crown had for 
many years acted oppressively and illegally in its attempt to 
coerce Scotland into a religious system alien to the country, 
and that the subjects were entitled to free themselves from 
tyranny. The crown was unable either lo check the popular 
movement or to come to any compromise with it, and the Glasgow 
assembly of 1638, the first free assembly tliat had met for thirty 
years, proceeded to make the church what the Covenant required. 
A clean sweep was made of the legislation of the preceding 
period ; the five articles of Perth, the service book and book of 
canons and the court of high commission were all condemned. 
The bishops were tried not for being bishops but on exaggerated 
charge.s of false doctrine and loose living ; and all were deposed 
from the ministry. Many ministers were also deposed on the 
charge of Arminianism. It was by an assembly that the second 
i reformation was effected ; but the assembly contained the most 
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influential of the nobility and gentry, and was carried on the 
crest of a great national movement. The Covenant was accepted 
by parliament in 1639. 1 • . • j , 

The succeeding decennium is the culminating period of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, when, having successfully resist^ the 
crown, it not only was supreme in Scotland but exercised a 
decisive influence over Kngiand. The causes which brought 
about this state of affairs are to be sought to a large extent in ; 
the civil history of England. Presbytery was rapidly growing ; 
in that country, and the English parliament sought the alliance | 
of the as.sembiy, while the Independents, though in the event 
Presbyter)' was as little to their liking as Episcopacy, joined 
in the wish tit get rid of the episcopal system. In it.s period of 
triumph the Presbyterianism of Scotland displayed its character, j 
After the injustice and persecution it had suffered it could 1 
.scarcely prove moderate or tolerant ; it showed a vehement 1 
determination to carry out the truth it had vindicated with | 
.such enthusiasm, to the full extent and wherever possible. | 
The Covenant, at first a standard of freedom, was immediately 
converted into a test and made the instrument of oppression 
and persecution. All policy was to be determined by the 
Covenant ; the king and every official was to be obliged to take 
it. The mind of the nation being so preoccupied with the 
Covenant, it naturally followed that those who carried their 
fanaticism farthest were ready to denounce and to unchurch 
those who showed any inclination to moderation and political 
sanity, and that the beginnings of schism soon appeared in the 
rank.s of the Covenanters. 

In 1643, when the full legal establishment of Presbytery had 
just been consummated, the assembly, asked by the English 
ivmi- parliament to arrange a league to be signed in both 
countries for the furtherance of reformed religion, 
agreed, but asked that the league should be a religious 
haaioa, result was the Solemn League and Covenant. 

'Fhe league did not mention Presbyterianism ; but the assembly 
had refused to hear of any recognition of independency ; if 
religion were thoroughly reformed, they considered the result 
must be Presbyterianism in England os in Scotland. In the 
Westminster Standards also, which were the fruit of the Scottish 
desire for a religious uniformity, Scotland did not obtain by any 
means all it desired in its church documents. The Scottish 
divines in the Westminster Assembly were only five in number, 
while the assembly contained effective parties of Erastians and 
Independents. The Confession of Faith contains no approval 
of any .system of church government, and when she adopted it in 
1647 the kirk gave up her old confession in which the principles 
at least of true church order are laid down. In accepting in 
1645 the Westminster Directory of Public Worship she tacitly 
gave up her own liturgy which had been in use till recently, and 
committed herself to a bald and uninviting order of worship, in 
which no forms of prayer were allowed to be used. So much 
did Scotland for the sake of uniformity accept from England. 
The metrical psalms also, which are still sung in Scottish churches, 
were adopted at this time ; they are based mainly on the version, 
which had been approved by the Westminster Assembly, of 
Francis Rouse (1579-1655), a member of the English House of 
(bmmons. 

The engagement made with Charles, then a prisoner in the 
Isle of Wight in 1647, which promised him support on condition 
of his sanctioning the Solemn League and Covenant and pledging 
himself to set up after three years a church according to the 
Confession of Faith, was protested against by the assembly ; 
and from this came the famous Act of Classes ” by which the 
Covenanters disqualifled for public office and even for military 
service all who had been parties to the engagement. The 
rescinding of this act in 1651 led to a serious breach in the ranks 
of the Scottish clergy. The Resolutioners, or supporters of the 
resolution to rescind that act, were opposed by the Protesters, 
the rigid adherents to the strictest interpretation of the Covenant. 
The period of the Commonwealth was filled with the strife between 
these two parties, its bitterness not lessened by the fact that 
the assembly dissolved in 1653 by Cromwell’s soldiers was not 


I allowed to meet again in his protectorate. The Protesters, 
j who were in favour with the common people, are chargeable with 
* having brought into Scottish church life the observance of fast- 
I days, and of the long and excited Communion services which were 
I kept up for two and a half centuries and may still be witnessed 
in the Highlands. 

If the misman^ement of Scottish religious affairs under fames 
and Charles 1. is a melancholy story, what took place under 
Charles II. is infinitely sadder. A series of blunders 5^^ 
was committed in the attempt to compel Scotland to agmSkat 
submit to the religion the government prescribed, and Bpiaeo^ 
the failure of each measure was followed by more in- 
human severities. Detail is impossible here. From the first 
(Charles showed himself determined to force Episcopalianism 
on Scotland, and not too scrupulous in the choice of methods for 
securing his ends, llie attempt was nearly successful. In the 
greater part of the country little change took place in the religious 
.services. The service book was not read nor kneeling at com- 
munion required, and it made no immediate difference to the 
people that the clergy should be under bishops. The inferior 
church courts still sat, though not the assembly. At the Restora- 
tion it was a question whether the bulk of the population was in 
favour of Presbytery or of Episcopacy. Hut the matter was 
handled in such a way in the west of Scotland that an extreme 
(Covenanting spirit arose, nourished on intolerable grievances, 
and that the nation as a whole decided against the system which 
I had been promoted by such means. 

I TJie Resci.ssory Act of 1661 swept away the legislation of the 
I preceding twenty years, and so di.sposed of the Presbyterian 
, polity of the church. Episcopacy was restored by a letter from 
j the king on the 5th of September 1661. James Sharp {q.v.), 
Fairfoul, James Hamilton (1610-1674) and Robert Leighton 
(q.v.) were the new bishops ; Sharp and Leighton having to be 
ordained as deacons, then as priests, before the consecration, 
and the party travelling to Scotland in state, though Jxighton 
left them before crossing the border. An act requiring all 
ministers appointed during the period when patronage was 
abolished to get presentation from their patrons and institution 
from their bishops was applied in the west of Scotland in such a 
way that 300 ministers left their manses. Their places were 
filled with less competent men whom the people did not wish to 
hear, and so conventicles l>egan to be held. The attempts to 
suppress these, the harsh measures taken against those who 
attended them or connived at them, or refused to give infor- 
mation against them, the military violence and the judicial 
severities, the confiscations, imprisonments, tortures, expatria- 
tions, all make up a dreadful narrative. Inclulgenrcs were tried, 
and were successful in bringing bac:k about 100 ministers to 
their parishes and introducing a new cause of division among 
the clerg}^ On the other hand, the Covenanting spirit rose 
higher and higher among the persecuted till the armed risings 
took place and the formal rebellion of a handful of desperate 
men against the ruler of three kingdoms. The story of Richard 
Cameron {q,v,) is one of the highest romantic heroism ; his name 
was perpetuated in that of the Cameronian body (“first-born 
of the Scottish sects ’’), which, as the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, kept up a separate existence till 1876, when it united 
with the Free Church, and in that of the Cameronian regiment, 
originally formed from his followers after his death and distin- 
guished since in every part of the world. The proclamation of 
toleration in 1685 was intended mainly for Roman Catholics and 
excluded field preachers. 

When William landed in England in 1688, the scene changed 
in Scotland. The soldiery was withdrawn from the west, 
and the people at once showed their feelings by 
“rabbling” or ejection of the curates who occupied “ 
the manses of the ousted ministers, in w'hich, however, 
no lives were lost. William would have decided for Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, as the great body of the nobles and gentry 
adhered to it, but only on condition that the Episcopalians 
agreed to support him and that they had the people with them. 
Neither of these conditions was fulfilled. On the 22nd of July 
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1689 the Convention which declared the throne vacant and 
called William and Mary to fill it, declared in its Claim of Right 
that prelaty and the superiority of any office in the church 
above ministers had been a great and insupportable grievance 
to Scotland. Effect was given to this ; and in April 1690 the 
act was passed on which the establishment of the Church of 
Scotland rests, the Westminster Confession being recognized, 
the laws in favour of Episcopac>' repealed, though the Rescissory 
Act remained on the statute book, and the assembly appointed 
to meet. The Covenants were not mentioned ; at his coronation 
William had refused to be a persecutor, and he desired that 
the church should embrace all who were willing to be in it. The 
Revolution church contained from the first men of different 
views. Its first assembly in 1690 received into the church the 
three remaining ministers of the Cameronians, though their 
followers refused to come with them. With regard to Episco- 
palian ministers, by whom the majority of parishes were served, 
there was more difficulty. The Presbyterians were not ready 
for union with them, and many of them were put out of their 
livings, ostensibly by way of discipline. The king and his 
representatives at the assembly pressed hard for their reception, 
and in 1693 the “Act for settling the quiet and peace of the 
('hurch ” was passed, which provided for their admission on 
taking the oaths of allegiance and assurance, subscribing the 
Confession of Faith and acknowledging Presbyterian govern- 
ment. This act fixed the formula of .subscription to l)e signed 
by all ministers. 

From this time forward the church, while jealously asserting 
her spiritual independence, was on the side of the crown against 
the Jacobites, and became more and more an orderly and useful 
ally of the state. In 1697 the Barrier Art was passed, which 
provides that any act which is to be binding on the church is 
to come before the assembly as an overture and to be trans- 
mitted to presbyteries for their approval. The difficulties 
which threatened to ari.se about the union were .skilfully avoided : 
the Act of Security provided that the (Confession of Faith and 
the Pre.sbyterian government should “ continue without any 
alteration to the people of this land in all .succeeding ages,^’ 
and the first oath taken by Queen Anne at her acce.ssion was 
to pre.serve it. The Act of Toleration of 1712 allowed Episco- 
palian di.ssenters to use the English liturgy. This had not 
hitherto been done, and the claim of the Episcopalians for this 
liberty had been the occasion of a bitter controversy. The same 
parliament restored lay patronage in Scotland, an act J^ainst 
•which the church always protested and which was the origin of 
great troubles. 

Presbytery, being loyal to the house of Hanover, while Episco- 
pacy was Jacobite, was now in enjoyment of the royal favour 
and was treated as a firm ally of the government. 
S///****^* But while the church as a whole was more peaceful, 
cttitieM. courtly, more inclined to the friendship of the 

world than at any former time, it contained tw'o well- 
marked parties. The Moderate party, which maintained its 
ascendancy till the begmning of the T9th century, sought to 
make the working of the church in its different parts as syste- 
matic and regular as pos.sible, to make the assembly supreme, 
to enforce on presbyteries respect for its decisions, and to render 
the judicial procedure of the church as exact and formal as that 
of the civil courts. The Popular party, regarding the church 
less from the side of the government, had less sympathy with 
the progressive movements of the age, and desired greater 
strictness in discipline. The main subject of dispute arose 
at first from the exercise of patronage. Presbyteries in various 
parts of the country were still disposed to disregard the presenta- 
tions of lay patrons, and to settle the men desired by the people ; 
but legal decisions had shown that if they acted in this way 
their nominee, while legally minister of the parish, could not 
claim the stipend. To the risk of such sacrifices the church, led 
by the Moderate party, refused to expose herself. By the new 
policy inaugurated by Dr William Robertson (i 721^1 793), 
which led to the second secession, the assembly compelled 
presbyteries to give effect to presentations, and in a long series 
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of disputed settlements the call," though still held essential 
to a settlement, was less and less regarded, until it was declared 
that it was not necessary, and that the church courts were bound 
to induct any qualified presentee. The substitution of the word 
“ concurrence ” for “ call ’’ about 1764 indicates the subsidiar>' 
and ornamental light in which the assent of the parishioners 
was now to be regarded. The church could have given more 
weight to the wishes of the people ; she professed to regard 
patronage as a grievance, and the annual instructions of the 
assembly to the commission (the committee repre.senting the 
assembly till its next meeting) enjoined tliat body to take 
advantage of any opportunity which might arise for getting 
rid of the grievance of (lutronage, an injunction which was 
not discontinued till 1784. It is not likely that any change 
in the law could have been obtained at this period, and dis- 
regard of the law might have led to an exhausting struggle with 
the state, as was actually the case at a later period. Still it 
was in the power of the church to give more weight than she 
did to the feelings of the people ; and her working of the patrtin- 
age system drove large numl)ers from the Establishment. A 
melancholy catalogue of forced settlements marks the annals 
of the church from 1749 to 17H0, and wherever an unpopular 
presentee was settled the people quietly left the Establishment 
and erected a meeting-house. In 1763 there was a 
great debate in the assembly on the progress of schism, 
in which the Popular party laid the whole blame at 
the door of the Moderates, while the Moderates rejoined that 
patronage and Moderatism had made the church the dignified 
and powerful institution she had come to be. In 1764 the 
number of meeting-houses was 120, and in 1773 it had risen to 
190. Nor was a conciliatory attitude taken up towards the 
.seceders. The ministers of the Relief desired to remain con- 
nected with the Establishment, but were not suffered to do so. 
Those ministers who resigned their parishes to accept calls to 
Relief congregations, in places where forced settlements had 
taken place, and who miglit have been and claimed to be recog- 
nized as still ministers of the church, were deposed and forbidden 
to look for any ministerial communion with the clergy of the 
Establishment. Such was the policy of the Moderate ascendancy, 
or of Principal Robertson’s administration, on this vital subject. 
It had the merit of success in so far as it completely establi.shed 
itself in the church. The presbyteries ceased to disregard 
presentations, and lay patronage came to be regarded as part 
of the order of things. But the growth of dissent steadily 
continued and excited alarm from time to time ; and it may 
be questioned whether the peace of the church was not purchased 
at too high a price. The Moderate period is justly regarded as 
in some re.spects the most brilliant in the history of the church. 
Her clergy included many distinguished Scotsmen, among them 
Thomas Reid, (leorge (Campbell, Adam Ferguson, John Home, 
Hugh Blair, William Robert.son and John Erskine. The labours 
of these men were not mainly in theology ; in religion the age 
was one not of advance but of rest ; they gained for the church 
a great and widespread respect and influence. 

Another salient feature of the Moderate policy was the con- 
solidation of discipline. It is frequently asserted that discipline 
was lax at this period and that ministers of .scandalous lives 
were allowed to continue in their charges. It cannot, however, 
be shown that the leaders of the church at this time sought 
to procure the miscarriage of justice in dealing with such cases. 
That some offenders were acquitted on technical grounds is 
true ; it was insisted that in dealing with the character and 
status of their members the church courts should proceed in 
as formal and punctilious a manner as civil tribunals, and should 
recognize the same laws of evidence ; in fact, that the same 
securities should exist in the church as in the state for individual 
rights and liberties. 

The religious state of the Highlands, to which at the period 
of the Union the Reformation had only very partially pene- 
trated, occupied the attention of the church during the whole 
of the i8th century. In 1725 the gift called the “ royal bounty ” 
was first granted — a subsidy amounting at first to £1000 
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per annum, increased in Geoi^e IV. ’s reign to £2000, and 
continued to the present day ; its original olyect was to 
^ .i . assist the reclamation of the Highlands from Roman 
S0X. Catholici.sm bv means of catechists and teachers. 
The Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
incorporated in 1709, with a view partly to the 
wants of the Highiand.s, worked in concert with the Church of 
Scotland, setting up schools in remote and destitute localities, 
while the church promoted various schemes for the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures in Gaelic and the encouragement of Gaelic 
students. In the.se labours as well as in other directions the 
church was sadly hampered by poverty. The need of an increase 
in the number of parishes was urgently felt, and, though chapels 
began to be built about 1796, they were provided only in wealthy 
places by local voluntary liberality ; for the supply of the 
necessities of poor outlying districts no one as yet looked to any 
agency but the state. In every part of the country many of 
tlie ministers were miserably poor ; there were many stipends, 
even of important parishes, not exceeding £40 a year ; and it 
was not till after many debates in the assembly and appeals 
to the government that an act was obtained in 1810 wnich made 
up the poorer livings to £150 a year by a grant from the public 
exchequer. The churches and manses were frequently of the 
most miserable description, if not falling to decay. 

With the close of the i8th century a great change passed 
over the spirit of the church. The new activity which sprang 
up everywhere after the French Revolution produced 
JuudMttM. Scotland a revival of Evangelicalism which hius 
not yet spent its force. Moderatism liad cultivated 
the ministers too fast for the people, and the church had become 
to a large extent more of a dignified ruler than a spiritual mother. 
About this time the brothers Robert and James Haldane devoted 
themselves to the work of promoting Evangelical Christianity, 
James making missionary journeys throughout Scotland and 
founding Sunday schools ; and in 1798 the eccentric preacher 
Rowland Hill visited Scotland at their request. In the journals 
of these evangelists dark pictures are drawn of the religious state 
of the country, though their censorious tone detracts greatly 
from their value ; but there is no doubt that the efforts of the 
Haldane.*^ brought about or coincided with a quickening of the 
religious spirit of Scotland. The a.ssembly of 1799 pa.ssed an 
art forbidding the admission to the pulpits of laymen or of 
ministers of other churches, and is.sued a manifesto on Sunday 
schools. These acts helped greatly to discredit the Moderate 
party, of whose spirit they were the outcome ; and that party 
further injured their standing in the country by attacking Leslie, 
afterwards Sir Jolm Leslie, on frivolous grounds — a phrase he 
had used about Hume's view of causation — when he applied for 
tjie chair of mathematics in Edinburgh. In this dispute, which 
made a great sensation in the country , the popular party success- 
fully defended Leslie, and thus obtained the sympathy of the 
enlightened portion of the community. In 1810 the Christian 
Instructor began to appear under the editorship of Dr Andrew 
'I’homson, a diurchman of vifjorous intellect and noble character. 
It was an ably written review, in which the theology of the 
Haldanes asserted itself in a somewhat dogmatic and confident 
tone against all unsoundness and Moderatism, clearly proclaiming 
that the former things had passed away. The question of 
plurjilitie.s began to lie agitated in 1813, and gave rise to a long 
struggle, in ^ich Dr '^omas Gialmers (q,v.) took a notable 
part, and which terminated in the regulation that a university 
chair or principalship should not be held along with a parish 
which was not clo.se to the university seat. 

llie growth of Evangelical sentiment in the church, along 
with the example of the great missionary societies founded 
in the end of the i8th and the lieginning of the iqth 
oxtwMioa, led to the institution of the various missionary 

* sdiemes still carried on, and their history forms thie 
chief part of the history of the church for a number of vears. 
The education scheme, having for its object the planting of schools 
in destitute Hi^land districts, came into existence in 1824. 
The foreign mission committee was formed in 1825 , at the instance 
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of Dr John Inglis (1763-1834), a leader of the Moderate party ; 
arid Dr Alexander Duff (q.v.) went to India in 1829 as the first 
missionary of the Church of Scotland. The church extension 
committee was first appointed in 1828, and in 1834 it was made 
permanent. The colonial scheme was inaugurate in 1836 and 
the Jewish mission in 1838, Robert Murray M‘Cheyne ^1813- 
1843) and Andrew Alexander Honor (1810-1892) setting out in 
the following year as a deputation to inquire into the condition 
of the Jews in Palestine and Turkey and on the continent of 
Europe. Of these schemes that of church extension has most 
historic^ importance. It was originally formed to collect in- 
formation regarding the spiritual wants of the country, and to 
apply to the government to build the churches found to be 
necessary. As the population of Scotland had doubled since 
the Reformation, and its distribution had been completely altered 
in many counties, while the number of parish churches remained 
unchanged, and meeting-houses had only been erected where 
seceding congregations required them, the need for new churches 
was very great. The application to government for aid, how- 
ever, proved the occasion of a “ Voluntary controversy,” which 
raged with ji^eat fierceness for many years and has never com- 
pletely subsided. The union of the Burgher and the Anti- 
burgher bodies in 1820 in the United Secession— both having 
previously come to hold Voluntary principles — added to the 
influence of these principle.*? in the country, while the political 
excitement of the period disposed men’s minds to such dis- 
cussions. The gox'crnment built forty-tw'^o churches in the 
Highlands, providing them with a slender endowment ; and 
these are still known as parliamentary^ churches. Under Thomas 
Chalmers, however, the church extension committee .struck out 
a new line of action. That great pliilanthropist had come to 
.see that the church could only reach the masses of the people 
effectively by greatly increasing the number of her places of 
worship and abolishing or minimizing seat-rents in the poorer 
districts. In his powerful defence of establishments against the 
voluntaries in both Scotland and England, in which his ablest 
a.ssistants were tho.se who afterwards became, along with him, 
the leaders of the Free C'hurch, he pleaded that an c.stabli.shed 
church to be effective must divide the country territorially into 
a large number of small parishes, so that every corner of the land 
and every person, of whatever class, shall actually enjoy the 
benefits of the parochial machinery. This “ territorid principle ” 
the church has steadily kept in view ever since. With the view 
of realizing this idea he appealed to the church to provide funds 
to build a large number of new churches, and personally carried 
his appeal throughout the country. By 1835 he had collected 
£65,626 and reported the building of sixty-two churches in con- 
nexion with the Establishment. The keenness of the conflict 
as it approached the crisis of 1843 checked the liberality of the 
people for this object, but by 1841 £305,747 had been collected 
and 222 churches built. 

The zealous orthodoxy of the church found at this period 
several occasions to assert itself. John M‘Leod Campbell (g.v.). 
minister of Row, was deposed by the assembly of 1830 for 
teaching that assurance is of the essence of faith and that Christ 
died for all men. He has since been recognized as one of Uie 
profoundest Scottish theologians of the 19th century, althougli 
his deposition was never removed. The same assembly con- 
demned the doctrine put forth by Edward Irving, that Christ 
took upon Him the sinful nature of man and was not impeccable, 
and Irving was deposed five years later by the presbytery of 
Annan, when the outburst of supposed miraculous gifts in his 
church in London had rendered him still more obnoxious to the 
strict censures of the period. In 1841 Thomas Wright of Borth- 
wick (1785-1855) was ‘deposed for a series of heretical opinions, 
which he denied that he held , but which were said to be contained 
in a series of devotional works of a somewhat mystical order 
which he had published. 

The influence of dissent also acted along with the rapidly 
rising religious fervour of the age in quickening in the church 
that sense of a divine mission, and of the right and power to 
carry ^ut that mission without obstruction from any worldly 
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authority, which belongs to the essential consciousness of 
the Christian church. An agitation against patronage, the 
ancient root of evil, and the formation of an anti- 
po-tronsLgp society, helped in the same direction. 
The Ten Years’ Conflict, which began in 1833 with 
the passing by the assembly of the Veto and the Chapel Acts, 
is treated in the article Free Church of Scotland, and it is 
not necessary to dwell further in this place on the consequences 
of those acts. The assembly of 1843, from which the exodus 
took place, proceeded to undo the acts of the church during the 
preceding nine years. The Veto was not repealed but ignored, 
as having never had the force of law : the Strathbogie ministers 
were recognized as if no sentence of deposition had gone fortli 
against them. The protest which the moderator had read before 
leaving the assembly had iR^en left on the table ; and an act of 
separation and deed of demission were received from the ministers 
of the newly formed Fret Church, who were now declared to 
have severed their connexion with the Church of Scotland. The 
assembly addressed a pastoral letter to the people of the country, 
in which, while declining to “ admit that the course taken by 
the seceders was justified by irresistible necessity,” they coun- 
selled peace and goodwill towards them, and called for the loyal 
support of the remaining members of the church. 

Two acts at once passed through the legislature in answer to 
the claims put forward by the church. The Scotti-sh Benefices 
Act of Ix>rd Aberdeen, 1843, gave the people power to state 
objections personal to a presentee, and bearing on his fitness 
for the particular charge to which he was presented, and also 
authorized the presbytery in dealing with the objections to look 
to the number and character of the objec^tors. Sir James 
Graham’s Act, 1844, provide<l for the erection of new parishes, 
and thus created the legal basis for a scheme under which chapel 
ministers might become members of church courts. 

The Disruption left the Church of Scotland in a sadly maimed 
condition. Of 1203 ministers 451 left her, and among tliese 
^ . were many of her foremost men. A third of her 

menthol membership is computed to have gone with them. 
the church In Edinburgh many of her churches were nearly 
Mittce empty. The Gaelic -speaking population of the 
northern counties completely de.serted her. All her 
missionaries left her hut one. She had no gale of popular 
enthusiasm to c.arry her forward, representing as she did not 
a newly arisen principle but the opposition to a principle 
which she maintained to be dangerous and exaggerated. For 
many years .she had much obloquy to endure. But she at once 
set herself to the task of filling up vacancies and recruiting 
the missionary staff. A lay association was formed, which raised 
large sums of money for the missionary schemes, so that their 
income was not allowed seriously to decline. The good works 
of the church, indeed, were in a few years not only continued but 
extended. All hope being lost that parliament would endow the 
new churches built by the church extension scheme of Dr 
Chalmers, it was felt that this also must be the work of voluntary 
liberality. Under Dr James Robertson, professor of church 
history in Edinburgh, one of the leading champioas of the 
Moderate policy in the Ten Years’ Conflict, the extension scheme 
was transformed into the endowment scheme, and the church 
accepted it as her duty and her task to provide the machinery 
of new parishes where they were required.* By 1854, 30 new 
parishes had been added at a cost of £130,000, and from this 
time forward the work of endowment preceded .still more rapidly. 
In 1843 the number of parishes had been 924 ; in 1909 it was 
1437. By the Poor Law Act of 1845 parishes were enabled to 
remove the care of the poor from the minister and the kirk- 
session, in whom it was formerly vested, and to appoint a 
parochial board with power to assess the ratepayers. The 

^ Those branches of the church extension scheme which dealt with 
church building, and with the opening of new missions to meet the 
wants of increasing populations, were taken up by a new department, 
called the Home Mission scheme. The home mission as the pionwr 
in opening up new fields of labour, and the endowment scheme which 
renders permanent the religious centres that the mission has founded, 
are both traceable to Dr Clulmers. 


Education Act of 1872 severed the ancient tie connecting church 
and school toother, and created a school board having charge 
of the education of each parish. At thaj date the Church of 
Scotland had 300 schools, mostly in the Highlands. The church 
continued till lately to cany on normal schools for the training 
of teachers in Edinburgh. Glasgow and Aberdeen ; but these, 
along with the normal schools of the United Free Church, were 
recently made over to the state. 

In 1874 patronage was abolished. The working of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Act had given rise to many unedifying scenes and 
to lengthy struggles over disputed settlements, and it 
was early felt that some change at least was necessary in 
the law. I'he agitation on the subjec't went on in the pmtronagv. 
assembly from 1857 to 1869, when the assembly by a 
large majority condemned patronage as restor^ by the Act of 
(Jueen Anne, and resolved to petition parliament for its removal. 
The request was granted . and the right of electing parish ministers 
was conferred by the Patronage Act 1874 on the congregation ; 
thus a grievance of old standing, from which all the ecclesiastical 
troubles of a century and a half had sprung, was removed and 
the church placed on a thoroughly democratic basis. This act, 
combined with various efforts made within the church for her 
improvement, secured for the Scottish Establishment a large 
measure of popular favour, and in the last half of the 1911 
century she grew rapidly both in numbers and in improve- 
influence. This revival was largely due on the one mentMia 
hand to the improvement of her worship which began poMc 
with the efforts of Dr Robert I^ic (1804-1868), minister 
of Did (ireyfriars, Edinburgh, and professor of Biblical criticism 
in Edinburgh university. By introducing into his church u 
printed book of prayers and also an organ, Dr Lee stirred up 
vehement controversies in the church courts, which resulted in 
the recognition of the liberty of congregations to improve their 
worship. ^Fhe Church Service Society, having for its object the 
study of ancient and modem liturgies, with a view to the prepara- 
tion of forms of prayer for public worship, was founded m 1865 ; 
it has publi.shed eight editions of its ” Book of Common Order,” 
which, though at first regarded with suspicion, has been largely 
u.sed by the clergy. Church music has been cultivated and 
improved in a marked degree ; and hymns have been introduced 
to supplement the psalms and paraphrases ; in 1898 a committee 
appointed by the (’hurch of Scotland, the Free Church, the 
United Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland issued The Church Hymnary, which is authorized for use 
in all these churches alike. Architecture has restored many of 
the larger churches from their disfigurement by partition walls 
and galleries — though much still remains to be done in this 
way — and has erected new churches of a style favourable to 
devotion. The cathedral churches of St Giles, Edinburgh, and 
of Brechin and Dunblane, the abbey church of Paisley and the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, St Andrews, have been restored ; 
and the abbey of Iona, handed over to the Church of Scotland 
by the duke of Argyll, is now once more fitted up for worship. 

The fervour of the church found a channel in the operations 
of a “ Committee on Christian Life and V. ^rk,” appointed in 
1869 with the aim of exercising some supervision of ^mnmu- 
the work of the church throughout the country, tee oa 
stimulating evangelistic efforts and organizing the ChHatiaa 
labours of lay agents. This committee publishes a 
magazine of “ Life and Work,” which has a circulation 
of over 100,000, and has org^ized young men’s gilds in connexion 
with congregations and revived the ancient order of deaconesses. 
It was to reinforce this element of the church’s wtivity, os well 
as to strengthen her generally, that James Baird (1802-1876) 
in 1873 mfiSe the munificent gift of £500,000. This fund is 
administered by a trust which Is not under the control of ^ 
church, and the revenue is used mainly in aid of church building 
and endowment throughout the country. 

The church has greatiy increased of late years in width of view 
and liberality of sentiment, and shelters various tendencies of 
thought. A volume of Scotch Sermons, published in 1880 by 
ministers holding liberal views, brought out the fact that the 
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church would not willingly be Jed into prosecutions for heresy. 
After this, however, there wb.s a revival on the part of some of 
the clergy /)f High Church and orthodox sentiment. 
The Scottish Church Society was founded in 1892 with 
tiUfuy, Macleod of Govan as president, “ to defend 

and advance catholic doctrine as set forth in the ancient creeds 
and embodied in the standards of the Church of Scotland.’' In 
1897, however, Alexander Robinson of Kilmun was deposed by 
the presbytery of Dunoon acting under the orders of the Assembly 
on account of the views contained in his book Tke Savwur in the 
Newer Lighty in which the results of modem criticism of the 
Gospels wen; set forth with some ability. The National Church 
Union, of which Professor A. Menzies was president, was formed 
after this event by ministers and elders who feared that the cause 
of free theological inquiry was in peril in the church. This body 
at once rais^ the question of the relaxation of subscription, 
whi(’h was in a few years seriously taken up by the church, and 
the National Church Union, feeling that in this, as well as in 
the ^owth of liberal opinion in the church its object had been 
attained, discontinued its operations. The Scottish Church 
Society still carries on its work. 

The question of subscription has been more or less before the 
church for many years. The formula adopted by the assembly of 
1711 had still to be signed by ministers, and was felt to be much 
too strict. After debates extending over many years, the 
assembly of 1889 fell back on the words of the act of parliament 
J693, passed to enable the Episcopalian clergy to join the estab- 
lishment, in which the candidate declared the Confession of 
Faith to be the confession of his faith, owned the doctrine therein 
contained to be the true doctrine and promised faithfully to 
adhere to it. 'Fhis was accompanied by a Declaratory Act in 
which the church expressed its desire to enlarge rather than 
curtail the liberty hitherto enjoyed. Ten yeans later the assembly 
was again debating the question of subscription. A committee 
appointed in 1899 to inquire into the powers of the church in 
the mtter reported that the power of the church was merely 
administrative— it was in her power as cases arose to prosecute 
or to refrain from prosecuting, but that she had no power to 
modify the confession in any way. Here the matter might have 
remained, but that the approach to parliament of the United 
and the Free Churches after the decision of the House of Lords 
in 1904 (see Frek Church and United Free Church) offered 
an opportunity for asking parliament to remove a grievance 
the church hcnself had no power to deal with. The Scottish 
Churches Bill of 1905 afforded relief to all the Presbyterian 
churches. It did not do what the Church of Scotland asked, 
viz. allow the words of the act of 1690 to be used as the formula ; 
but it removed that of 1693 and left it to the church to frame 
a new formula for her ministers and professors, an undertaking 
to which she is seriously addressing herself. 

The agitation for disestablishment sprang up afresh after 
the passing of the Church Patronage Act (Scotland); each 
Atimekm Church passed a resolution in 

ttf tMiMt h the United Free Church continued 

ttakmwmt. testimony. In 1890 Mr Gladstone declared for 
disestablishment, and under his government of 1892 a 
Disestablishment Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Sir Charles Cameron, in two successive sessions, 1893-1894. 
After the defeat of the Liberal government in 1895, the church 
was for ten years relieved from this anxiety, nor had the attack 
been renewed up to 191 1. A counter-movement was represented 
by a bill introduced into parliament in 1886 in order to declare 
the spiritual independence of the Church of Scotland, in the hope 
that the way might be opened to a reunion of the Presbyterian 
bodies. The act of 1905 has altered the circumstances of the 
churches in this regard. During the agitation the church was 
much occupied with the question of her own defence, and after it 
died down, various schemes were entertained for the improve- 
ment of her position without and within. She more than once 
expressed her willingness to confer with the daughter Presby- 
terian churches, with a view to their Glaring with her the benefits 
of her position. 


CHURCH OF 

Since 1908 the subject of the union of the churches has been 
much spoken of. The quater-centenaiy of the birth of Calvin 
occurring at the time of the Church assemblies of 1909 brought 
the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church assembly 
together for a memorial service in St Giles’s ; and a committee 
on union, consisting of 105 representatives from each assembly, 
was anointed. 

The Church of Scotland has made few contribution.s of importance 
to the movement of Biblical Criticism which has entered so deeply 
into the religious life of Scotland, but she has had dis- 
tinguished writers on theology. Robert Lee (1804-1868), 
minister of Old Greyfriars and professor of Bibhcal , 
criticism in Edinburgh University, fought a long battle lor '®E'*®** 
the liberty and the improvement of wDi.ship, of which the churches 
generally now reap the advantage. He held clear views as to the 
necessity of reform in the doctrine of the church as well ; but these 
he died without publishing. Norman Macleod (^.e.), minister oi the 
Barony Pansh, Glasgow, a man of great natural eloquence and an 
ardent philanthropist, enjoyed the warm friendship of Queen 
Victoria and was beloved by his nation. John Caird (^ e.), professor 
of divinity and then principal of (xlasgow University, wrote An 
Intfoductton to the Philosophy of Religion, exercised a deep influence 
^ a teacher on Scottish thought, and was the most distinguished 
British preacher, of the intellectual order, of his day. John Tulloch 
{g.v.)y principal of St Mary's College, St Andrews, wTote Theism, 
heacUrs of the Reformation, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy 
in England in the ryth century, and many other works, and was an 
effective champion of doctrinal liberty. He was succeeded at St 
Andrews and as Liberal leader in the assembly by John Cunningham 
{1819-1893), who wrote a very successful History of the Chunk of 
Scotland. Rolxirt Herbert Story (1835-1906), j)nncipal after C.aird 
of Glasgow University, stood by the side of Lee and Tulloch in their 
assembly con tendings and was an outspoken defender of the National 
Church against her sjioliators from without. Of his works may lx* 
mentioned lives of his father Dr Story, of Carstairs, and of Robert 
Lee. His life was written by his daughters. Andrew K. H. Boyd 
(1825-1899), minister of St Andrews, was widely known by the 
numerous volumes of essays, especially the “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson." His " Twenty-five Years of Si Andrews " contains a good 
deal of information. Robert Flint {q.v.) published The Philosophy 
of History in Europe, Historical Philosophy in France ; his volumes 
on Theism and Antitheistic Theories have passed llirough many 
editions. 

The Church of Scotland in 1909 had 1437 panshes and 251 chapels 
and preaching stations. The General A.s.sembly consisted of 741 
members. The profes.sors of divinity at the four Scottish 
universities must be ministers of the church, but a pro- *"™'‘** 
posal has l»een made to throw the chairs open to ministers oi any 
of the Presbytenan bodies. The foreign mission employs fifty-two 
ordained and about as many unonlamed, medical, intlustrial and 
other missionaries, with a large numlier of native agents, in India, 
East Africa and China. Jewish missions arc kept up at five stations 
in the East, and tlie colonial committee supphes ordinances to 
emigrants from Scotland in many of the dependencies of Ihe empire. 
The .small-livings fund aims al bringing up to I'zoo a year all stipends 
which fall short of that sum, of which there are nearly 400. About 
;^4000 a year was still required in 1910 to carry out the object of this 
scheme. 

The parhamentary return of 1888 showed the value of the teinds 
of 876 pari.shes to be a-nd the stipends paid to amount (ex- 

clu-sivc of man.ses and glebes) to ^242, 330. The value of augmenta- 
tions obtained .since that date is more than balanced by the decline 
of fiars prices, so that the total revenue of the church from this source 
IS alxiut £220,000. The unexhausted teinds, according to tlie return 
in 1907, amounted to about ;^i 33,000. The exchequer pays to T90 
poor parishes and 42 Highland churches, from church property in 
the hands of the crown, £17,040. From burgi and other local funds 
the church denves a revenue of £23,501. The church has hersell 
added to her endowments, for the equipment of 453 new panshes, 
£1,681,330, yielding over £54,000 a year. The entire endowments of 
the church, including manses and glebes but not church buildings, is 
about £300,000. 

For detailed accounts of the separate bodies — the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Free Church and the United Free 
Church — see the articles on each of the.se. The table on the following 
page .shows the material progress of the respective organizations in 
recent years. 

In the absence of a religious census it is not possible to deduce from 
statistics supphed by the churches themselves any trustworthy con- 
clusion as to the porcentage of the population adhering to each 
church. The Communion rolls of the parish churches require to 
be kept with care, as in vacancies they form the register of those 
entitled to vote for the new minister. In the ablestatistical discussions 
in the reports of the United Free Church it is pointed out that in the 
figures furnished by the churches the numbers of members and the 
numbers of deaths are not in the same proportion as the population 
of the country and the general deato-rate, and the conclusion 
is drawn that the number of members is in each case too great 
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1879. 

1899. 

1009. 

Conaregations : — 



1,687 

Church of Scotland 

U 337 

1,447 

Free Church 

1,033 

I,IOI 


United Prcslwterian 
United Free Church 

533 

577 

1,620 

Membership 

518,146 

648,476 

706,653 

Church of Scotland 

Free Church 

1 246,250 

293,684 


United Presbyterian . 
United Free Church 

172,150 

195,498 

506,573 

Income : — 



to 4 ,M 5 

Church of Scotland 

;^ 3 ii, 37 « 

;£492,8i6 

Free Church 

594,050 

1 706,546 


United Presbyterian 

367,915 

1 392,116 

1,089,101 
(for 1908 

United Free Church 




The Free Church in igog had 150 congregations and 77 ministers; its 
members and adherents are stated to number 60,000, and its income, 
apart from investments, is £22,542. J'lie memberslup of the larger 
churches is tlial of communicants only ; in the Highlands especially 
the adherents of these churches wlio do not communicate form a large 
proportion of those connected witli the church. 

According to the figures given above the communicants of the Church 1 
of Scotland represent 147 of the jiopulation and those of the United 
Free io-6. A study of the figures for many years past shows that 
the proportion of the ixjople attached to these churches is not 
decreasing. , , 

The Scottish Episcopal Church in igog numlicred 388 charges with 
52.029 communicants Its charges are numerous in proportion to its 
membership, having an average of 134 members, while the Church of 
Scotland averages 497 &nd the United tree Church 3^3 members for 
each congregation. The adherents of each of these churches out 
number their communicants in a ratio wliich is variously estimated. 
The Koman Catholic liierarchy • was restored m Scotland in 1878 
There are six dioceses (two archbishops, one of Edinburgh and St 
Andrews and the other of Glasgow ; and four suffragans, Alicrdeen, 
Argyll and the Isles, Dunkeld and (ialloway), with, in 1909, 550 
priests ; 398 churches, chapels and stations ; and a Roman Cathohe 
population estimated at about 519,000. 

The original Secession Church has 5 presbyteries and 26 congrega- 
tions • and the remnant of the Reformed Presbyterian Church which 
did not join the Free Church in 1870, 2 presbyteries and 11 congre- 
gations. The Congregational and Evangelical Union (fornicd by the 
amalgamation of the Congregational and Evangelical Churches in 
1890) has 183 churches ; and the remnant of the Evangelical Union, 
7 churches. The Baptist Union has 128 congregations and the 
Wesleyan Methoiiisls 40 churches. 

Liter ATUKL. For the earUcr history of the kirk the outstaudmg 
authorities arc the histories of Knox, Calderwood, Bailhe's Leite^, 
and Wodrow’s History Knox's liturgy has been edited by Dr 
Sprott and on the Westminster Standards the reader may consult 
Dr Mitchell's Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, and Baird 
lectures on the .same subject. Modem histories ()f the church have 
been written by Cook, Hethcrington and Principal Cunningham , 
Dr Story’s Church of Scotland in 5 vols contains information on every 
side of the subject. Among books professedly fleahng with the Free 
Church question, the most valuable are Sydow’s Die Schottische 
Kirchenfraee (Potsdam, 1845). and The Scottish Church Question 
(London, 1845) ; Buchanan's Ten Years' Conflict (1849) ; Hanna s 
Life of Chalmers (1852) ; and Taylor Innes on The Law of Creeds in 
Scotland (1867). See also Cockburn, Memorials of His Time (Con- 
tinuation 1874) ; Walker, Dr Robert Buchanan : an Ecclesiastical 
JJioeraPhy (1877) ; Annals of the Disruption (published by authority 
of a committee of the Free Church (1876-1877!. On the United 
Presbyterian Church see McKerrow, History of the United Secession 
Church (1841); Stru there, Historv of the Relief Church (1843): 
McKelvie, Annals and Statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
(1873! For a concise account of all the Secessions and Umoms, 
Logan, The United Free Church (1O81-1906). (A. M.*) 

SCOTLAND, EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF, a ScotUsh church 
(see above) in communion with, but historically distinct from, 
the Church of England, and composed of seven dioceses : Aber- 
deen and Orkney ; Argyll and the Isles ; Brechin ; Edinburgh; 
Glasgow and Galloway ; Moray, Ross and Caithness ; and 
St Andrews, Dunkeld and Dunblane. All, except Edinburgh, 
founded by Charles I., are pre-Reformation sees. The bishops 
constitute the episcopal synod, the supreme court of appeal, 
> During the long period of proscription, the Roman CiUhoUc 
Church in Scotland survived in scattered groups ; after the Refor- 
mation it was at first under the jurisdiction of the English arch-pneat, 
but from 1653 to 1694 it was governed by prefects apostolic and from 
1694 to 1878 by vicars apostolic appointed by the pope. 


whose president, elected by the members from among them- 
selves, has the style, not the functions, of a mettopolitan, being 
called primus. The legislature is the provincial synod, con- 
sisting of the bishops, at whose discretion it is summoned, and 
a lower chamber of presbyters. The canons have the authority 
of this synod. The representative church council, including 
laymen, administers finance. Each diocese has its synod of the 
clergy. Its dean is appointed by the bishop, and, on the yoidance 
of the see, summons the clerical and lay electors, at the instance 
of the primus, to choose a bishop, who is presented to the 
episcopal synod for confirmation and to the primus for consecra- 
tion. There are cathedrals at Perth, Inverness, Edinburgh and 
Cumbrae ; the sees of Aberdeen, Brechin and Glasgow have no 
cathedrals. The Theological College was founded in 1810, incor- 
porated with Trinity College, Cilenalmond, in 1848, and re- 
established at Edinburgh in 1876. There were 356 congregations, 
with a total membership of 124,335, and 324 working clergy in 
1900. No existing ministry can claim regular historic continuity 
with the ancient hierarchy of Scotland, but the bishops of the 
Episcopal Church are direct successors of the prelates consecrated 
to Scottish sees at the Restoration. On the refusal of the bishops 
to recogni/.e William 111 . (1689). the presby tcrian polity was estal)- 
lished in the kirk, the effect of which on its ecclesiastical status 
is a matter of theological opinion, but the C omprehension Act 
of 1690 allowed episcopalian incumbents, on taking the Oath of 
Allegiance, to retain their benefices, though excluding them from 
any share in the government without a further declaration of 
jiresbyterian printuples. Many non-jurors also succeeded for 
a time in retaining the use of the parish churches. The extruded 
bishops were slow to organize the episcopalian remnant under a 
jurisdiction independent of the state, regarding the then arrange- 
ments as provisional, and looking forward to a reconstituted 
national kirk under a “ legitimate sovereign. A few prelates, 
known as college bishops, were consecrated without sees, to j)re- 
.serve the succession rather than to exercise a defined authority. 
But at length the hopelessness of the Stewart cause and the 
growth of congregations outside the establishment forced the 
bishops to dissociate canonical jurisdiction from royal prerogative 
and to reconstitute for themselves a territorial epls(!opate. The 
act of Queen Anne (1712), which protects the “ Episcopal 
Communion,’’ marks its virtual incorporation as a distinct 
society. But matters were still complicated by a considerable, 
though declining, number of episcopalian incumbents holding the 
parish churches. Moreover, the Jacobi tism of the non-jurors 
provoked a state policy of repression in 1715 and 1745, and 
fostered the growth of new Hanoverian congregations, served 
by clergy episcopally ordained but amenable to no bishop), who 
qualified themselves under the act of 1712. This act was furthp 
modified in 1746 and 1748 to exclude clergvmen ordained in 
Scotland. These causes reduced the Episcopalians, who included 
at the Revolution a large section of the people, to what is now, 
save in a few corners of the west anil north-east of Scotland, a 
small minority. The official recognition of George III. on the 
death of Charles Edward in 1788, removed the chief bar to j)ro- 
gress. The “ qualified ” congregations were gradually absorbed, 
though traces of this ecclesiastical solecism still linger. In 1 792 
the p)enal laws were repealed, but clerical disabilities were only 
finally removed in 1864. In 1784 Seabury, the first American 
bishop, was c.onsecrated at Aberdeen. The Book of Common 
Prayer, which came into general use at the Revolution, is nov 
the authorized service book. The Scottish Con^union Office, 
compiled by the non-jurors in accordance with primitive models, 
has had a varying co-ordinate authority, and the modifications of 
tlie English liturgy adopted by the American Church were 
mainly determined by its influence. Among the clergy of iposi- 
Revolution days the most eminent are Bishop Sage, a well-known 
patristic scholar ; Bishop Rattray, litur^ologist ; John Skinner, 
of Longside, author of TuUochgorum ; Bishop Gleig, editor of the 
3rd edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; Dean Ramsay, 
author of Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character ; Bishop 
A. P. Forbes ; G. H. Forbes, liturgiologist ; and Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth. 
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SCOTT, A.-=-SCOTT, SIR G. G. 


logue of the Scottish Bishops (Kuiscl s ff Wiiiiif M ^ 

ffisiorv o 1 ths Scottish Episcopal Church tj'om the Revolutton to the 

PreseZ Time (1643) I Stephen, 

the Reformation to the Present Time {4 vols., 1843) 

of the Nonjurori (1S45) ; Grub, tcclesiastic^ History of Scotland 

(4 vole., i8oi) ; Dowden, Annotated Scottish Communion Ofj^e 

(1884). (J.G.bi.) 


SCOTT, ALEXANDER (fl. iSS^), pettish poet, was probably 
a Lothian man, but particulars of his origin and of liis life are 
entirely wanting. It is only by gathering together a few scraps 
of internal evidence that we learn that his poems were written 
between 1545 and 1568 (the date of the Bannatyne MS., the only 
MS. authority for the text). Allan Ramsay was the first to bring 
Scott s worJc to the notice of modem readers, by printing some of 
the pof.*rn.s in hLs Ever Green. In a copy of verses (“ Some Few 
of the C ontents ”) on the Bannatyne MS., he thus refers to 


Scott : 


'■ Licht skirtit lasses, and the gimand wyfe, 

Fleming and Scot half painted to the lyfe. 

Scot, swell tunged Scot, quha sings the welcum hamc 
To Mary, our maist bony soverane dame ; 

How lyflie he and amorou-s Stuart sing ! 

Quhen lufe and bewtic bid them spred the wing." 

The sketch is just, for Scott’s poems deal chiefly with female 
character and with passion of a strongly erotic type. He Is 
“ sweit tunged,*” for his technique is always good, and his lyrical 
measures show remarkable accomplishment. In this re.spect hr 
holds his own with the liest of the makars ” represented in the 
Bannatyne MS. In what may appear cxces.sive coarseness to 
present-day taste, he makes good claim to rival Dunbar and his 
contemporaries. The poems referred to by Ramsay are “ Ane 
Ballat maid to the Derisioun and Scorne of Wantoun Wemen,” 
“ Atic New Yeir Gift to the Queen Mary quhen scho come first 
Hamc, 1562,” and some or all of his amorous songs (about 30 
in number). Of these “To luve unluvit,” “ Ladeis, be war,” 
and “ Lo, quhut it is to lufe ” are favourable examples of his 
style. No early Scots poet comes nearer the quality of the 
Caroline love-lyric. His Justing and Debait up at the Drum betwix 
W\illiam] Adamsone and Johine Sym follows the literary tradition 
of Peblis to the Play and Christis Kirk on the Grene, He has left 
verse-renderings of the 1st and 50th Psalms. 


The first collected edition wa.s printed by D. J-aing m 1821 ; a 
second was issued privately at Glasgow in 1882 The latest edition 
is that by James Cranstoun (ScottLsh Text Society, i vol., 189(1). 

(G. G. S.) 

SCOTT, DAVID (1806-1849), Scottish historical painter, 
brother of William Bell Scott, was bom at Edinburgh in October 
1806, and studied art under his father, Robert Scott, the en- 
graver. In 1828 he exhibited his first oil picture, the “ Hopes 
of Early Genius dispelled by Death,” which was followed by 
“ Cain, Nimrod, Adam and Eve singing their Morning Hymn,” 
“ Sarpedon carried by Sleep and Death,” and other subjects 
of a poetic and imaginative charaeter. In 1829 he became a 
member of the Scottish Academy, and in 1832 visited Italy, 
where he spent more than a year in study. At Rome he executed 
u large symbolical painting, entitled the “ Agony of Discord, 
or the Household Gods Destroyed.” The works of his later 
years include “ Vasco da Gama encountering the Spirit of the 
Storm,” a picture — immense in size and most powerful in 
conception — ^finished in 1842, and now preserved in the Trinity 
House, I.«ith ; the Duke of Gloucester entering the Water 
Gate of Calais ” (1841) ; the “ Alchemist ” (1838), “ Queen 
Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre” (1840) and “Peter the 
Hermit ” (1845), remarkable for varied and elaboiatc character- 
painting ; and “ Ariel and Caliban ” (1837) and the “ Triumph 
of Love ** (1846), distinguished by beauty of colouring and depth 
of poetic fecKng. The mo.st important of his religious subjects 
are the “ Descent from the Ooss ” (1835) and the ” Crucifixion 
--’the Dead Rising” (1844). Scott also executed several re- 
markable series of designs. Two of these— the Monograms 
of Man and the illustraticms to Colerid^’s Ancient Mariner— 
were etched by his own hand, and published in 1831 and 1837 
respectively, while his subjects from the Pilgrim*s Progress 


and NichoPs Architecture of the Heavens were issued after his 
death. He died in Edinburgh on the 5th of March 1849. 

See W. Bell Scott, Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A, (1850), and 
J. M. Gray, David Scott, R.S.A., and hts Works (1884). 

SCOTT, SIR GEORGE GILBERT (1811-1878), English archi- 
tect, was bora in 1811 at Gawcott near Buckingham, where 
his father was rector; his grandfather, Thomas Scott (1747- 
1821), was a well-known commentator on the Bible. In 1827 
young Scott was apprenticed for four years to an architect in 
London named Edmeston, and at the end of his pupildom 
acted as clerk of the works at the new Fishmongers’ Hall and 
other buildings. In Edmeston’s office he became acquainted 
with W. B. Moffat, a fellow-pupil, who possessed considerable 
talents for the purely business part of an architect’s work, and 
the two entered into partnership. In 1834 they were appointed 
architects to the union workhouses of Buckinghamshire, and for 
four years were busily occupied in building a number of cheap 
and ugly unions, both there and in Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire. In 1838 Scott built at Lincoln his first church, 
the design for which won the prize in an open competition, and 
this was quickly followed by six others, all very poor buildings 
without chancels ; church building in England hud then reached 
its very lowest point both in style and in poverty of construc- 
tion. About 1839 his enthusiasm was aroused by some of the 
eloquent writings of Pugin on medieval architecture, and by 
the various papers on ecclesiastical subjects published by the 
Camden Society. These opened a new world to Scott, and he 
thencefortli studied and imitated the architectural styles and 
principles of the middle ages with the utmost zeal an(3 patient 
care. The first result of this new study was his design for the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, erected in 1840, a clever adapta- 
tion of the late 13th-century crosses in honour of Queen Eleanor. 
From that time Scott became the chief ecclesiastical architect 
in England, and in the next twenty-eight years completed a 
large number of new churches and “ restorations,” the fever 
for whidi was fomimted by the Ecclesiological Society and the 
growth of ecclesiastical feeling in England. 

In 1844 Scott won the first premium in the competition for 
the new Lutheran church at Hamburg, a noble building with 
a very lofty spire, designed strictly in the style of the 13th 
centur^^ In the following year his partnership with Moffat 
was dissolved, and in 1847 was employed to renovate and 
refit Ely cathedral, the first of a long scries of English cathedral 
and abbey churches which passed through his hands. In 1851 
he visite(i and studied the architecture of the chief towns in 
northern Italy, and in 1855 won the competition for the town- 
house at Hamburg, designed after the moclel of similar buildings 
in north Germany. In spite of his having won the first prize, 
another architect was selected to construct the building, after 
a very inferior design. In 1856 a competition was held for 
designs of the new' government offices in London ; Scott ob- 
tained the third place in this, but the work was afterwards 
given to him on the condition (insisted on by Lord Palmerston) 
that he should make a new design, not Gothic, but Classic or 
Renaissance in style. To this Scott very reluctantly consented, 
as he had little sympathy with any styles but those of England 
or France from the 13th to the 15th centur\'. In 1862-1863 
he was employed to design and construct the Albert Memorial, 
a costly and elaborate work, in the style of a magnified 13th- 
century reliquary or ciborium, adorned with many statues and 
reliefs in bronze and marble. On the partial completion of this 
he was knighted. In 1866 he competed for the new London 
law-courts, but the prize was adjudged to his old pupil, G. E. 
Street. In 1873, owing to illness caused by overwork, Scott 
! spent some time in Rome and other parts of Italy. The mosaic 
pavement which he designed for Durham cathedral soon after- 
wards was the result of his study of the 13th-century mosaics 
in the old basilicas of Rome. On his return to England he 
j resumed his profe.ssional labours, and continued to work almost 
j without intermission till his short illness and death on the 
I 27th of March 1878. He was buried in the nave of Westminster 
1 Abbey, and an engraved brass, designed by G. E. Street, was 
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placed over his grave. In 1838 Scott married his cousin, Caroline 
Oldrid, who died in 1870 ; they had five sons, two of whom 
adopted their father's profession. 

An incomplete list of his works from 1847 in the Builder for 1878 
(p. 300) ascnbes to Scott 732 buildings with which he was connected 
as architect, restorer or tne author of a report. These include 29 
cathedral, British or colonial, 10 minsters, 476 churches, 25 schools, 
23 parsonages, 58 monumental works, 25 colleges or college chapels, 
26 pubUc buildings, 43 mansions and a number of small ecclesiastical 
accessories. While a member of the Royal Academy, Scott held for 
many years the post of professor of architecture, and gave a long 
series of able lectures on medieval styles, which w'cre published in 
1879. He wrote a work on Domestic Architecture, and a volume of 
Personal and Professional Recollections, which, edited by liis eldest 
son, was pubhshed in 1879, and also a large number of articles and 
reports on many of the ancient buildings with which he had to deal. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL (1789-1835), British author, was bom at 
Cowlairs, near Glasgow, on the 30th of October 1789, the son of 
a Glasgow merchant. In 1806 he went to Jamaica, first managing 
some estates, and afterwards joining a business firm in Kings- 
ton. The latter post necessitated his making frequent journeys, 
on the incidents of which he based his best known book, Tom 
Cringle's Log. In 1822 he left Jamaica and settled in Glasgow, 
where he engaged in business. Tom Cringle's Log began to appear 
serially in Blackwood's Magazine in 1829. Scott’s second 
story, The Cruise of the Midge, was also first published serially 
in Blackwood's in 1834-1835. The first appearance in book-form 
of each story was in Paris in 1834. Both stories were originally 
published anonymously, and their authorship was not known till 
after Scott’s death at Glasgow, on the 7th of November 1835. 

SCOTT, ROBERT (1811-1887), English divine and lexico- 
grapher, was born on the 26th of January 1811, at Bondleigh 
in Devonshire, where his father was rector. Eduaited at 
Shrewsbur)' School and Christ Church, Oxford, after a brilliant 
university career he was elected fellow of Balliol, where he was 
tutor from 1835 to 1840. After holding successively the college 
livings of Duloe and South Lufienham, in 1854 he was elected 
master of Balliol. This office he held, together (froni 1861) 
with that of the professorship of the exegesis of Holy Scriptures, 
down to 1870, when he accepted the deanery of Rochester. 
As master of Balliol he kept the college up to the high level it 
had attained under his predecessor Dr Jenkyns. As a Greek 
scholar, he had few equals among his contemporaries. His 
great literary achievement, which may be said to constitute 
his life’s work, was his collaboration with Dean Liddell in the 
Greek lexicon which hears their names. He died at Rochester 
on the 2nd of December 1887. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER, Bart. (1771-1832), Scottish poet and 
novelist, was born at Edinburgh on the 15th of August 1771. 
His pedigree, in which he took a pride that strongly influenced 
the course of his life, may be given in the words of his own 
fragment of autobiography. “ My birth was neither distin- 
guished nor sordid. According to the prejudices of my country 
it was esteemed gentle, as I was connected, though remotely, 
with ancient families both by my lather’s and mother’s side. 
My father’s grandfather was Walter Scott, well known by the 
name of Beardie. He was the second son of Walter Scott, first 
laird of Raeburn, who was third son of Sir William Scott, and 
the grandson of Walter Scott, commonly called in tradition 
Aidd Watt of Harden. I am therefore lineally descended from 
that ancient chieftain, whose name 1 have made to ring in many 
a ditty, and from his fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow — ^no 
bad genealogy for a Border minstrel.” 

In a notice of John Home, Scott speaks of pride of family 
as “ natural to a man of imagination,” remarking that, “ in 
this motley world, the family pride of the north country hw 
its effects of good and of evil.” Whether the good or the evil 
preponderated in Scott's own case would not be easy to deter- 
mine. It tempted him into courses that ended in commercial 
ruin ; but throughout his life it was a constant spur to exertion, 
and in his last years it proved itself as a working principle 
capable of inspiring and maintaining a most chiv^rous con- 
ception of duty. If the ancient chieftain Auld Watt was, 
according to the anecdote told by his illustrious descendant, 


once reduced in the matter of live stock to a single cow, and 
recovered his dignity by stealing the cows of his English neigh- 
bours, Scott’s Border ancestry were sheep-farmers, who varied 
their occupation by “ lifting ” sheep and cattle, and whatever 
ebe was “ neither too heavy nor too hot.” The Border lairds 
were really a race of shepherds in so far as they were not a race 
of robbers. Scott may liave derived from thb pastoral ancestry 
an hereditary bias towards the observation of nature and thie 
enjoyment of open-air life. He certainly inherited from them 
the robust strength of constitution that carried him successfully 
through so many exhausting labours. And it was his pride in 
their real or supposed feudal dignity and their rough marauding 
exploits that first directed him to the study of Border history 
and poetry, the basis of his fame as a poet and romancer. His 
father, Walter Scott, a writer to the signet (or attorney) in 
Edinburgh — the original of the elder Kairford in Redgauntlet- 
was the first of the family to adopt a town life or a learned 
profession. His mother was the daughter of Dr John Rutlier- 
ford, a medical professor in the university of Kdinhurgh, who 
also traced descent from the chiefs ol famous Border clans. 
The ceilings of Abbotsford display the arms of about a dozen 
Border families with which Scott claimed kindred through one 
side or the other. His father was conspicuous for methodical 
and thorough industry : his mother was a woman ol imagination 
and culture! The son seems to have inherited the best qualities 
of the one and acquired the best qualities of the other. 

The details of his early education arc given with great pre- 
cision in his autobiography. John Stuart Mill was not more 
minute in recording the various circumstances that shaped 
his habits of mind and work. V\T* learn from himself the secret 
-—as much at least as could be ascribed to definite extraneous 
accident of the “ extempore speed ” in romantic composition 
against whic'h Carlyle protested in his famous review of l^ock- 
hart’s Life of ScoU. The indignant critic assumed that Scott 
wrote “ without preparation ” ; Scott himself, as if he had 
foreseen this cavil, is at pains to show that the preparation began 
with his boyhood, almost with hb infancy. The current legend 
when Carlyle wrote hb essay was that as a boy Scott had been 
a dunce and an idler. With a characteristically conscientious 
desire not to set a had example, the autohiographer solemnly 
declares that he was neither a dunce nor an idler, and explains 
how the misunderstanding arose. Hb health in boyhood was 
uncertain ; ' he was consequently irregular in his attendance 

* Dr Charles Creighlon contributes the following medical note on 
Scott's early illness . - ' Scott's lameness was owing to an arrest ol 
growth in the right leg m infancy. When he was eighteen months old 
he liad a feverish attack lasting three days, at the end of which time 
it was found that he ' had lost the power of his right leg ' -i.c. the 
child instinctively declined to move the ailing member. The malady 
was a swelling at the ankle, and either consisted in or gave rise to 
arrest of the bone-forming function along the growing line of cartilage 
which connects thi* lower epiphysis of each of the two leg- bones with 
Its shaft. In his fourth year, when he had otherwise recovered, the 
leg remained ‘ much shrunk and contracted.' The limb would have 
been blighted very much more if the arrest of growth had taken place 
at the upper epiphy.sis of the tibia or the lower epiphysis of the femur. 
The narrowness and peculiar depthof Scott's head point to some more 
general congenital error of bone-making allied to rickets but certainly 
not the same as that malady. The vault of the skull is the tyyucal 
' scaphoid ' or boat-shaped formation, due to premature union of the 
two parietal bones along the sagittal suture. When tlie bones of the 
cranium arc universally affected with that arrest of growth along their 
formative edges, the sutures become prematurely fixed and effaced, 
so that the brain-casc cannot expand in any direction to accommodate 
the growing brain. This universal synostosis of the cranial bones is 
what occurs in the case of microcephalous idiots. It happened to 
me to show to an eminent French anthropologist a specimen of a 
miniature or microcepbalic skull preserved in the Cambndge museum 
of anatomy ; the French savant, holding up the skull and pointing to 
the ‘ scajihoid ’ vault of the crown and the effaced sagittal suture, 
exclaimed ’ VoilA Walter Scott ! ' Scott had fortunately escaped 
the early closure or arrest of growth at other cranial sutures than the 
sagittal, so that the growing brain could make room for itself by 
forcing up the vault 01 the skull bodily. When his head was opened 
after death, it was observed that ‘ the brain was not large, and the 
cranium thinner than it is usually found to be.'' In favour of the 
theory of congenital liability it has to be said that he was the ninth of 
a family of whom the first six died in ‘ very early youth.' " 
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at school^ never became exact In his knowledge of Latin syntax, 
and was so belated in beginning (Jreek that out of bravado he 
resolved not to learn it at all. 

Left very much to him.self throughout his boyhood in the 
matter of reading, so quick, lively, excitable and uncertain in 
health that it was considered dangerous to press him and prudent 
rather to keep him back, Scott began at a very early age to 
accumulate the romantic lore of which he afterwards made such 
splendid use. As a child he seems to have been an eager and 
interested listener and a great favourite with his elders, ap- 
parently having even then the same engaging charm that made 
him so much Moved as a man. Chance threw him in the way 
of many who were willing to indulge his delight in stories and 
Iwllads. Not only his own relatives — the old women at his 
grandfather’s farm at Sandyknowe, his aunt, under whose 
charge he was sent to Bath for a year, his mother — took an 
interest in the precocious boy’s questions, told him tales of 
jacobites and Border worthie;> of his own and other clans, but 
casual friends of the family — such as the military veteran at 
Prestonpans, old Dr Blacklock the blind poet, Home the author 
of Douglas, Adam Ferguson the martial historian of the Roman 
republic— helped forward his education in the direction in 
which the bent of his genius lay. At the age of six he was able 
to define himself as “ a virtuoso,” “ one who wishes to and will 
know everything.” At ten his collection of chap-books and 
ballads had reached several volumes, and he was a connoisseur 
in various readings. 'Fhus he took to the High School, Edin- 
burgh, when he was strong enough to be put in regular attend- 
ance, an unusual store of miscellaneous knowledge and an 
unusually quickened intelligence, so that his master “pro- 
nounced that, though many of his schoolfellows understood the 
l.atin better, Gualterus Scott was behind few in following and 
enjoying the author’s meaning.” 

Throughout his school days and afterwards when he was 
apprenticed to his father, attended university classes, read for 
the bar, took part in academical and professional debating 
societies, Scott steadily and ardently pursued his own favourite 
studies. His reading in romance and history was really study, 
and not merely the indulgence of an ordinary schoolboy’s 
promiscuous appetite for exciting literature. In fact, even as a 
schtmlboy he specialized. He followed the line of overpowering 
inclination ; and even then, as he frankly tells us, “ fame was 
the spur.” He acquired a reputation among his .schoolfellows 
for out-of-the-way knowledge, and also for story-telling, and 
he worked hard to maintain this character, which compensated 
to his ambitious spirit his indifferent distinction in ordinary 
school-work. The youthful “virtuoso,” though he read ten 
times the usual allowance of novels from the circulating library, 
was carried by his enthusiasm into fields much less generally 
attractive. He was still a schoolboy when he mastered French 
sufficiently well to read through collections of old French 
romances, and not more than fifteen when, attracted by trans- 
lations to Italian rpmantic literature, he learnt the language 
in order to read Dante and Ariosto in the original. This willing- 
ness to face dry work in the pursuit of romantic reading affords 
a measure of the strength of Scott’s passion. In one of the 
literary parties brought together to lionize Burns, when the 
peasant poet visited Edinburgh, the boy of fifteen was the only 
member of the company who could tell the source of some lines 
affixed to a picture that had attracted the poet’s attention — 
a slight but significant evidence both of the width of his reading 
and of ^ tenacity of his memory. The same thoroughness 
appew in another little circumstance. He took an interest in 
Scotti^ family history and genealogy, but, not content with 
the ordinary sources, he ransacked the MSS. preserved in the 
Advwates* Library. By the time he was one and twenty he had 
accjuired such a reputation for his skill in deciphering old manu- 
semte that his assistance was sought by professional antiquaries. 

Inis early, assiduous, unintemuttent study was the main 
secret, over and above his natural gifts, of Scott’s extempore 
speed ^ fertility when at last he foumi forms into which to 
pour his vast accumulation of historical and romantic lore. He 


was, as he said himself, “ like an ignorant gamester who keeps 
up a good hand till he knows how to play it.” 'Hiat he had 
vague thoughts from a much earlier period than is commonly 
opposed of playing the hand some day is extremely probable, 
if, as he tells us, the idea of writing romances first occurred 
to him when he read Cervantes in the original. This was long 
^fore he was out of his teens ; and, if we add that his leading 
idea in his first novel was to depict a Jacobitic Don Quixote, 
we can see that there was probably a long interval between the 
first conception of Waverley and the ultimate completion. 

Scott’s preparation for painting the life of past times was 
probably much less unconsciously such than his equally thorough 
preparation for acting as the painter of Scottish manners and 
character in all grades of society'. With all the extent of his 
reading as a schoolboy and a young man he was far from being 
a cloisteretl student, absorbed in his books. In .spite of his lame- 
ness and his serious illnesses in youth, his constitution was natur- 
ally robu.st, his disposition genial, his spirits high : he was always 
well to the front in the fights and frolics of the High School, 
and a boon companion in the ” high jinks ” of the junior bar. 
The future novelist s experience of life was singularly rich and 
varied. While he liked the life of imagination and scholarship 
in sympathy with a few choice friends, he was brought into 
intimate daily contact with many varieties of real life. At home 
he had to behave as became a member of a Puritanic, somewhat 
ascetic, well-ordered Scottish household, subduing his own 
inclinations towards a more graceful and comfortable scheme 
of living into out>;v'ard conformity with his father’s strict rule. 
Through his mother’s family he obtained access to the literar>' 
society of Edinburgh, at that time electrified by the advent ot 
Burns, full of vigour and ambition, rejoicing in the possession of 
not a few widely known men of letters, philosophers, historians, 
novelists and critics, from racy and eccentric Monboddo to refined 
and .scholarly Mackenzie. In that society also he may have found 
the materials for the manners and characters of Si Ronans Well. 
From any tendency to the pedantry of over-culture he was 
effectually saved by the rougher and manlier spirit of his pro- 
fessional comrades, who, though they respected belles lettres, 
would not tolerate anything in the shape of affectation or senti- 
mentalism. The atmosphere of the Parliament House (the law- 
courts of Edinburgh) had considerable influence on the tone ot 
Scott’s novels. His peculiar humour as a story-teller and painter 
of character was first developed among the young men of his own 
.standing at the bar. They were the fir.st mature audience on 
which he experimented , and setm often to have been in his mind’s 
eye when he enlarged his public. From their mirthful com- 
panionship by the stove, where the briefless congregated to 
discuss knotty points in law and help one another to enjoy the 
humours of judges and litigants, “ Duns Scotus ” often stole 
away to pore over old books and manuscripts in the library 
beneath ; but as long as he was with them he was first among his 
peers in the art of provid ing entertainment. It was to this market 
that Scott brought the harvest of the vacation rambles which it 
was his custom to make every autumn for seven years after his 
call to the bar and before his marriage. He scoured the country 
in search of ballads and other relics of antiquity ; but he found 
also and treasured many traits of living manners, many a lively 
sketch and stor\^ with which to amuse the brothers of “ the 
mountain ” on his return. His staid father did not much like 
these escapades, and told him bitterly that he seemed fit for 
nothing but to be a ‘ ‘gangrel scrape-gut. ’ ’ But, as the companion 
of “ his Liddesdale raids ” happily put it, “ he was makin 
himsell a* the time, but he didna ken maybe what he was about 
till years had pas.sed : at first he thought 0’ little, I dare say, but 
the queemess and the fun.” 

His father intended him originally to follow his own business, 
and he was apprenticed in his sixteenth year ; but he preferred 
the upper walk of the legal profession, and was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 1792. He seems to have 
read hard at law for four years at least, but almost from the first 
to have limited his ambition to obtaining some comfortable 
appointment such as would leave him a go^ deal of leisure for 
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literary pursuits. In this he was not disappointed. In 1799 he 
obtained the office of sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, with a salary 
of £300 and very light duties. In 1806 he obtained the reversion 
of the office of clerk of session. It is sometimes supposed, from 
the immense amount of other work that Scott accomplished, 
that this office was a sinecure. But the duties, which are fully 
described by Lockhart, were really serious, and kept him hard at 
fatiguing work, his biographer estimates, for at least three or four 
hours daily during six months out of the twelve, while the court 
was in session. He discharged these duties faithfully for twenty- 
five years, during the height of his activity as an author. He did 
not enter on the emoluments of the office till 1812, but from that 
time he received from the clerkship and the sheriffdom com- 
bined an income of £1600 a year, being thus enabled to act in his 
literary undertakings on his often-quoted maxim that “ literature 
should be a staff and not a crutch.” Scott’s profession, in 
addition to supplying him with a competent livelihood, supplied 
him also with abundance of opportunities for the study of men 
and manners. 

It was as a poet that he was first to make a literary reputation. 
According to his own account, he was led to adopt the medium ' 
of verse by a series of accidents. The story is told by himself at 
length and with his customary frankness and modesty in the 
Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad ^ prefixed to the 1830 
edition of his Border Minstrelsy, and in the 1830 introduction to 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 'fhe first link in the chain was a 
lecture by Henry Mackenzie on Cierman literature, delivered in 
1 788. This apprized Scott, who was then a legal a])prenticc and 
an enthusiastic .student of French and Italian romance, that 
there was a fresh development of romantic literature in German. 
As .soon as he had the burden of preparation for tlie bar off his 
mind he learnt German, and was profoundly excited to find a 
new school founded on the serious study of a kind of literature his 
own devotion to which was regarded by most of his companions 
with wonder and ridicule. We must remember always that Scott 
quite as much as Wordsworth created the taste by which he was 
enjoyed, and that in his early days he was half-ashamed of his 
romantic studies, and pursued them more or less in secret with 
a few intimates. While he was in the height t)f his enthusiasm 
for the new German romance, Mrs Barbauld visited Edinburgh, 
and recited an English translation of Burger’s Lenore. Scott 
heard of it from a friend, who was able to repeat two lines — 

" IVainj), tramp, across the land they speed ; 

Splash, spla.sh, across the scja 1 ” 

The two lines were enough to give Scott a new ambition. He 
could write such poetry himself ! ’Fhe impulse was strengthened 
by his reading Lewis’s Monk and the ballads in the German 
manner interspersed through the work. He hastened to procure 
a copy of Burger, at once executed translations of several of 
his ballads, published The ChasCy and William and Helen, in a 
thin quarto in 1796 (his ambition being perhaps quickened 
by the unfortunate issue of a love affair), and was much en- 
couraged by the applause of his friends. Soon after he met 
Lewis personally, and his ambition was confirmed. “ Finding 
Lewis,” he .says, “ in possession of so much reputation, and 
conceiving that if I fell behind him in poetical powers, T 
considerably exceeded him in general information, 1 suddenly 
took it into my head to attempt the style of poetry by which 
he had raised himself to fame.” Accordingly, he composed 
Glenfinlas, The Eve of St John, and the Gray Brother, which 
were published in Lewis’s collection of Tales of Wonder (2 vols., 
1801). But he soon became convinced that “ the practice of 
ballad writing was out of fashion, and that any attempt to 
revive it or to found a poetical character on it would certainly 
fail of success.” His study of Goethe’s Gbtz von BerlicMngen, 
of which he published a translation in 1799, gave him wider 
ideas. Why should he not do for ancient Border manners what 
Goethe had done for the ancient feudalism of the Rhine ? He 
had been busy since his boyhood collecting Scottish Border 
ballads and studying the minutest details of Border history. 
He began to cast about for a form which should have the ad- 
vantage of novelty, and a subject which should secure unity 
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of composition. He was engaged at the time preparing a collec- 
tion of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The first instalment 
was published in two volumes in 1802 ; it was followed by a 
third next year, and by an edition and continuation of the old 
romance of Sir Tristram ; and Scott was still hesitating about 
subject and form for a large original work. Chance at last 
threw in his way both a suitable subject and a suitable metrical 
vehicle. He had engaged all his friends in the hunt for Border 
ballads and legends. Among others, the countess of Dalkeith, 
wife of the heir-apparent to the dukedom of Buccleuch, interested 
herself in the work. Happening to hear the legend of a tricksy 
hobgoblin named Gilpin Horner, she a.sked Scott to write a ballad 
about it. He ^rced with delight, and, out of compliment to the 
lady who had given this command to the bard, resolved to connect 
it with the house of Buccleuch. The subject grew in his fertile 
imagination, till incidents enough had gathered round the 
goblin to furnish a framework for his long-designed picture of 
Border manners. Chance also furnished him with a hint for 
a novel scheme of verse. Coleridge’s fragment of Cliristabel, 
though lx?gun in 1797 — when he and Word.sworth were discussing 
on the Quantock Hills the principles of such ballads as Scott 
at the same time was reciting to himself in his gallops on Mussel- 
burgh sands — was not published till 1816. But a friend of 
Scott’s, Sir John Stoddart, had met Coleridge in Malta, and had 
carried home in his memory enough of the unfinished poem to 
convey to Scott that its metre was the very metre of which 
he had been in search. Scott introduced still greater variety 
into the four-beat couplet ; but it was to Christabel that he owed 
the suggestion, as one line borrowed whole and many imitated 
rhythms testify. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel appeared in January 1805, and 
at once became widely popular. It sold more rapidly than poem 
had ever sold before. Scott was astonished at his own success, 
although he expected that ” the attempt to return to a more 
simple and natural style of poetry was likely to be welcomed.” 
Many things contributed to the extraordinary demand for the 
Lay. First and foremost, no doubt, we must reckon its simplicity. 
After the abstract themes and abstruse, elaborately allusive 
style of the r8th century, the public were glad of verse that 
could be read with ease and even with exhilaration, verse in which 
I a simple interesting story was told with brilliant energy, and 
simple feelings were treated not as isolated themes but as in 
cidents in the lives of individual men and women. The thought 
was not so profound, the lines were not so polished, as in The 
Pleasures of Memory or The Pleasures of Hope, but the ” light- 
horseman sort of stanza ” carried the reader briskly over a much 
more diversified country, through boldly outlined and strongly 
coloured scenes. No stanza required a second reading ; you had 
not to keep attention on the stretch or pause and construe 
laboriously before you could grasp the writer’s meaning or enter 
into his artfully condensed sentiment. To remember the pedi- 
grees of all the Scotts, or the names of all the famous chiefs 
and hardy retainers ” whose gathering word was Bellenden,” 
might have required some effort, but only the conscientious 
reader need care to make it. The only puzzle in the Lav was the 
goblin page, and the general reader was absolved from all trouble 
about him by the unanimous declaration of the critics, led by 
Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, that he was a grote.sque 
excre.scence, in no way essential to the .story. It is commonly 
taken for granted that Scott acquiesced in this judgment, his 
politely ironic letter to Miss Seward Ixjing quoted as conclusive. 
This is hardly fair to the poor goblin, seeing that his story was 
the germ of the poem and determines its whole structure ; but 
it is a tribute to the lively simplicity of the Lay that few people 
should be willing to take the very moderate amount of pains 
necessary to see the goblin’s true position in the action. The 
supernatural element was Scott’s most risky innovation. For 
the rest, he was a cautious and conservative reformer, careful 
not to offend established traditions. He was far from raising 
the statidard of rebellion, as Word.sworth had done, against 
the great artistic canon of the classical school — 

” True art is nature to advantage dressed.' 
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To ^‘engraft modern refinement on ^cient simplicity, to 
preserve the energy of the old ballad without its rudeness and 
bareness of poetic ornament, was Scott s avowed aim. He 
adhered to the poetic diction against which Wordsworth pro- 
tested. His rough Borderers are “dressed to advantage m 
the costume of romantic chivalry. The baronial magnificence 
of Branksome, Delorainc’s “ shield and jack and acton,” the 
elaborate ceremony of the combat between the pseudo-Deloraine 
and Alusgrave, are concessions to the taste of the i8th century. 
Further, he disarmed criticism by putting his poem into the 
mouth of an ancient minstrel, thus pictorially emphasizing the 
fact that it was an imitation of antiquity, and providing a 
scapegoat on whose back mi^ht be laid any remaining sins of 
rudenc.s.s or excessive simplicity. And, while imitating the 
antique romance, he was careful not to imitate its faults of 
ranihJirig, discursive, disconnected structure. He was scrupu- 
lou.sly attentive to the classical unities of time, place and action. 
The scene never changes from Branksome and its neighbourhood ; 
the time occupied by the action (as he pointed out in his preface) 
is three nights and three days ; and, in spite of all that critics 
have said about the superfluity of the goblin page, it is not 
difiicult to trace unity of intention and regular progressive 
development in the incidents. 

The success of the Lay decided finally, if it was not decided 
already, that literature was to be the main business of Scott’s 
life, and he proceeded to arrange his affairs accordingly. It 
would have been well for bis comfort, if not for his fame, had he 
adhered to his first plan, which was to buy a small mountain- 
farm near Bowhill, with the proceeds of some property left to 
him by an uncle, and divide his year l)etween this and Edinburgh, 
where he had good hopes, soon ufterward.s realized, of a salaried 
appointment in the Court of Session. Tliis would have ^ven 
him ample leisure and seclusion for literature, while his private 
means and official emoluments secured him against dependence 
on his pen. He would have been laird as well as sheriff of the 
cairn and the scaur, and as a man of letters his own master. 
Since hi.s marriage in 1797 with Charlotte Charpentier, daughter 
of a French refugee, his chief residence had been at Lasswade, 
about six miles from Edinburgh. But on a liint from the lord- 
lieutenant that the sheriff must live at least four months in the 
year within his county, and that he was attending more closely 
to his duties as quartermaster of a mounted company of 
volunteers than was consistent with the proper discharge of his 
duties as sheriff, he had moved his household in 1804 to Ashestiel. 
When his uncle’s bequest fell in, he determined to buy a small 
property on the banks of the Tweed within the limits of his 
sheriffdom. There, within sight of Newark Castle and Bowhill, 
lie proposed to live like his ancient minstrel, as bec^^vme the 
hard of the clan, under the shadow of the great ducal head of the 
Scotts. But this plan was deranged by an accident. It so 
happened that an old schoolfellow, James Ballantyne (1772-1^33), 
a printer in Kelso, whom he had already befriended, transplanted 
to Edinburgh, and furnished with both work and money, applied 
to him for a further loan. Scott declined to lend, but offered 
to join him as sleeping partner. Thus the intended purchase 
money of Broadmeadows became the capital of a printing concern, 
of which by degrees the man of letters became the overwrought 
slave, milch-cow and victim. 

When the Lay was off his hands, Scott’s next literary enterprise 
was a prose romance — a confirmation of the argument that he 
did not take to prose after Byron had “ bet him,” as he put it, 
in verse, but that romance writing was a long-cherished purpose. 
He began WaverUy>y but a friend to whom he showed the first 
chapters— which do not take Waverley out of England, and 
describe an education in romantic literature very much like 
Scott’s own— not unnaturally decided that t;he work was deficient 
in interest and unworthy of the author of the Lay, Scott 
accordingly laid Waverley aside. We may fairly conjecture that 
he would not have been so easily diverted had he not been 
occi^pied at the time with other heavy publishing enterprises 
calculated to bring ^ist to the printing establishment. His 
active brain was full of projects for big editions, which he 


undertook to carry through on condition that the printing was 
done by Ballantyne & Co., the “ Co.” being kept a profound 
secret, because it might have injured the lawyer and poet 
professionally and socially to be known as partner in a commercial 
concern. 

In i8o6 he collected from different publications his Ballads 
and Lyrical Pieces. Between 1806 and 1812, mainly to serve 
the interests of the firm, though of course the work was not in 
itself unattractive to him, Scott produced his elaborate editions 
of Dryden (18 vols., 1808), Swift (19 vols., 1818), the Somers 
Tracts (13 vols., 1809-1815), and the State Papers and Letters 
of Sir Ralph Sadler (2 vols., 1809). Incidentally these laborious 
tasks contributed to his preparation for the main work of his 
life by extending his knowledge of English and Scottish history. 

Marmion, begun in November 1806 and published in February 
i8o8, was written as a relief to “ graver cares,” though in this 
also he aimed at combining with a romantic story a solid picture 
of an historical period. It was even more popular than the 
Lay. Scott’s resuscitation of the four-beat measure of the old 
” gestours ” afforded a signal proof of the justness of their 
instinct in choosing this vehicle for their recitations. The 
four-beat lines of Marmion look possession of the public like 
a kind of madness : they not only clung to the memory but they 
would not keep off the tongue : people could not help spouting 
tliem in solitary places and muttering them as they w^alked 
about the streets. The critics, except Jeffrey, who may have 
been offended by the pronounced politics of the poet, were on 
the whole better pleased than with the Lay. Their chief com- 
plaint was with the “ introductions ” to the various cantos, which 
were objected to as vexatiously breaking the current of the 
story. 

The triumphant success of Marmion, establishing him as 
facile prince ps among living poets, gave Scott such a heeze, 
to use his own words, “ as ^most lifted him off his feet.” He 
touched then the highest point of prosperity and happiness. 
Presently after, he was irritated and tempted by a combination 
of little circumstances into the gr6at blunder of his life, the 
establishment of the publishing house of John Ballantyne & Co. 
A coolness arose between him and Jeffrey, chiefly on political 
but partly also on personal grounds. They were old friends, 
and Scott had written many articles for the Review, but its 
political attitude at this time was intensely unsatisfactory 
to Scott. To complete the breach, Jeffrey reviewed Marmion 
in a hostile spirit. A quarrel occurred also between Scott’s 
printing firm and Constable, the publisher, who had been the 
princip^ feeder of its press. Then the tempter appeared in 
the shape of Murray, the London publisher, anxious to secure 
the services of the most popular litterateur of the day. I'he 
result of negotiations was that Scott set up, in opposition to 
Constable, “ the crafty,” “ the grand Napoleon of the realms 
of print,” the publishing house of John Ballantyne & Co., to 
be managed by John Ballantyne (d. 1821), James’s younger 
brother, whom Scott nicknamed “ Rigdumfunnidos,” for his 
talents as a mimic and low comedian. Scott interested himself 
warmly in starting the Quarterly Review, and in return Murray 
constituted Ballantyne & ('o. his Edinburgh agents. Scott’s 
trust in Rigdumfunnidos and his brother, “ Aldiborontiphos- 
cophomio,” and in his own power to supply all their deficiencies, 
is as strange a piece of infatuation as any that ever formed 
a theme for romance or tragedy. Their devoted attachment 
to the architect of their fortunes and proud confidence in his 
powers helped forward to the catastrophe, for whatever Scott 
recommended they agreed to, and he was too immersed in 
multifarious literary work and professional and social engage- 
ments to have time for cool examination of the numerous rash 
speculative ventures into which he launched the firm. 

l^e Lady of the Lake (May 1810) was the first great publication 
by the new house, and next year the Vision of Don Roderick 
followed. The Lady of the Lake was received with enthusiasm, 
even Jeffry joining in the chorus of applause. It made the 
Perth^ire Highlands fashionable for tourists, and raised the 
postr, horse duty in Scotland. But it did not make up to 
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Ballantyne & Co. for their heav\- investments in unsound ventures. 
The Edinburgh Annual Register ^ meant as a rival to the Edinburgh 
Review f though Scott engaged Southey to write for it and wrote 
for it largely himself, proved a failure. In a very short time 
the warehouses of the firm were filled with unsaleable stock. 
By the end of three years Scott began to write to his partners 
about the propriety of “ reefing sails.” But apparently he 
was too much occupied to look into the accounts of the firm, 
and, so far from understanding the real state of their affairs, 
he considered himself rich enough to make his first purchase 
of land at Abbotsford. But he had hardly settled there in the 
spring of 1812, and begun his schemes for building and planting 
and converting a bare moor into a richly wooded pleasaunce^ 
than his business troubles began, and he found himself harassed 
by fears of bankruptcy. Rigdumfunnidos concealed the situation 
as long as he could, but as bill after bill came due he was obliged 
to make urgent application to Scott, and the truth was thus 
forced from him item by item. He had by no means revealed 
all when Scott, who behaved with admirable good-nature, was 
provoked into remonstrating, “ For heaven’s sake, treat me as 
a man and not as a milch-cow.” The proceeds of Rokehy 
( January 1813) and of other labours of Scott’s pen were swallowed 
up, and bankruptcy was inevitable, when Constable, still eager 
at any price to secure Scott’s services, came to the re.scue. 
With his help three crises were tided over in 1813. 

It was in the midst of these embarrassments that Scott 
opened up the rich new vein of the Waverley novels. He chanced 
upon the manuscript of the opening chapters of Waverley which 
he had written in 1805, and resolved to complete the story. 
Four weeks in the summer of 1814 sufficed for the work, and 
Waverley was published by Constable without the author’s 
name in July. The notes and introductions first appeared in 
the edition of 1829. Many plausible reasons might be given and 
have been given for Scott’s resolution to publish anonymously. | 
The reason given by Lockhart is that he considered the writing 
of novels beneath the dignity of a p-ave clerk of the Court of 
Session. Why he kept up the mystification, though the secret, 
which was formally divulged in 1827, was an open one to all his 
Edinburgh acquaintances, is e.asily understood. He enjoyed it, 
and his formally initiated coadjutors enjoyed it ; it relieved him 
from the annoyances of foolish compliment ; and it was not 
unprofitable — curiosity about “ the Great Unknown ” keeping 
alive the interest in his works. The secret was so well kept by 
all to whom it was definitely entrusted, and so many devices 
were used to throw conjecture off the scent, that even Scott’s 
friends, who were certain of the authorship from internal evidence, 
were occasionally puzzled. He kept on producing in his ovm 
name as much work as seemed humanly possible for an official 
who was to be seen every day at his post and as often in society 
as the most fashionable of his professional brethren. His 
treatises on chivalry, romance and the drarna, besides an ela^rate 
work in two volumes on Border antiquities, appeared in the 
same year with Waverley, and his edition of Swift in nineteen 
volumes in the same week. In 1813 he published the romantic 
tale of The Bridal of Triermain in three cantos, enlarged from 
an earlier poem, printed in the Edinburgh Annual Register of 
1809. The Lord of the Isles was published in January 1815 ; 
Guy Mannering, written in “ six weeks about Christmas,” in 
February ; and The Field of Waterloo in the same year. PauTs 
Letters to his Kinsfolk and The Antiquary appeared in 1816; 
the first series of the Tales of My Landlord, edited by ” Jedediah 
Cleishbotham ” — The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality — in the 
same year; Harold the Daundess^ in 1817 ; the two volumes 
of The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland in 1814 and 
1817. No wonder that the most positive interpreters of internal 
evidence were mystified. It was not as if he had buried himself 
in the country for the summer half of the year. On the contrary, 
he kept open house at Abbotsford in the fine old feudal fashion 
and was seldom without visitors. His own friends and many 

^ This poem, like the Bridal of Triermain, did not bear his name 
on the title-page, but the authorship was an open secret, although he 
tried to encourage the idea that the author was his friend Erskine. 
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strangers from a distance, with or without introductions, sought 
him there, and found a hearty hospitable country laird, entirely 
occupied to all outward appearance with local and domestic 
business and sport, building and planting, adding wing to wing, 
acre to acre, plantation to plantation, with just leisure enough 
for the free-hearted entertainment of his guests and the cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations with his humble neighbours. How 
could such a man find time to write two or three novels a year, 
besides what was published in his own name ? Even the few 
intimates who knew how early he got up to prepare his packet 
for the printer, and had some idea of the extraordinary power 
that he had acquired of commanding his faculties for the utiliza- 
tion of odd moments, must have wondered at times whether he 
had not inherited the arts of his ancestral relation Michael Scot, 
and kept a goblin in some retired attic or vault. 

Scott’s fertility is not absolutely unparalleled ; Anthony 
Trollope claimed to have surpassed him in rate as well as total 
amount of production, having also business duties to attend 
to. But in speed of production combined with variety and 
depth of interest and weight and accuracy of historical substance 
Scott is unrivalled. On his claims as a serious historian, which 
Carlyle ignored in his curiously narrow and splenetic criticism, 
he was ^ways, with all his magnanimity, peculiarly sensitive. 
A certain feeding that his antiquarian studies were undervalued 
seems to have haunted him from his youth. It was probably 
this that gave the sting to Jeffrey’s critici.sm of Mar mi on, and 
that tempted him to the somewhat questionable proceeding 
of reviewing his own novels in the Quarterly upon the appearance 
of Old Mortality. He was nettled besides at the accusation of 
having treated the ('ovenanters unfairly, and wanted to justify 
himself by the production of historical documents. In this criticism 
of himself Scott replied lightly to some of the familiar objections 
to his work, such as the feebleness of his heroes, Waverley, 
Bertram, U)vel, and the melodramatic character of some of 
his scenes and characters. But he argued more seriously i^ainst 
the idea that historical romances are the enemies of history, 
and he rebutted by anticipation Carlyle’s objection that he wrote 
only to amuse idle persons who like to lie on their backs and read 
novels. His apologia is worth quoting. Historical romances, 
he admits, have always been failures, but the failure has been 
due to the imperfect knowledge of the writers and not to the 
species of composition. If, he says, anachronisms in manners 
can be avoided, and “ the features of an age gone by can be 

recalled in a spirit of delineation at once faithful and slriking, . . . 
the composition itself is in every point of view dignified and 
improved ; and the author, leaving the light and frivolous 
associates with whom a careless observer would l)e disposed 
to ally him, takes his seat on the bench of the historians of his 
time and country. In this proud assembly, and in no mean place 
of it, we are disposed to rank the author of these works. At 
once a master of the great events and minute incidents of hi.story, 
and of the manners of the times he celebrates, as distinguished 
from those which now prevail, the intimate thus of the living 
and of the dead, his judgment enables him to separate those 
traits which are characteristic from those that are generic ; 
and his imagination, not less accurate and discriminating than 
vigorous and vivid, presents to the mind of the reader the 
manners of the times, and introduces to his familiar acquaintance 
the individuals of the drama as they thought and spoke and 
acted.” This defence of himself shows us the ideal at which 
Scott aimed, and which he realized. He was not in the least 
unconscious of his own excellence. He did not hesitate in this 
review to compare himself with Shakespeare in respect of truth 
to nature. ** The volume which this author has studied is tl^ 
great book of nature. He has gone abroad into the world in 
quest, of what the world will certainly and abundantly supply , 
but what a man of great discrimination alone will find, and a 
man of the very highest genius will alone depict after he has 
discovered it. The characters of Shakespeare are not more 
exclusively human, not more perfectly men and women as they 
live and move, than those of ^is mysterious author.” 

The immen.se strain of Scott’s double or quadruple life as 
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sherifi and clerk, hospitoble laird, poet, novelist, and miscella- 
neous man of Jetters, publisher and printer, though the prosperous 
excitement sustained him for a time, soon told upon his health. 
Early in 1817 began a series of attacks of agonizing cramp of the 
stomach, which recurred at short intervals during more than 
two years. But his appetite and capacity for work remained 
unbroken. He made his first attempt at play-writing ^ as he 
was recovering from the first attack ; before the year was out 
he had completed and within six months it was followed 

by TAf Heart of Midlothian ^ which filled the four volumes of the 
second series of Talcs of My Landlord, and has remained one of 
the most popular among his novels. The Bride of Lammermoor , 
The Legend of Montrose, forming the third series by “ Jedediah 
Cleishbotham,” and Ivanhoe (1820) were dictated to amanuenses, 
through fits of suffering so acute that he could not suppress 
cries of agony. Still he would not give up. When Lmdlaw 
begged him to stop dictating he only answered, “ Nay, Willie, 
only see that the doors are fast. 1 would fain keep all the cry 
as well as the wool to ourselves ; but as to giving over work, 
that can only be when I am in woollen.” 

Throughout those two years of intermittent ill-health, which 
was at one time so serious that his life was despaired of and he 
took formal leave of his family, Scott’s semi-public life at Abbots- 
ford continued as usual — swarms of visitors coming and going, 
and the rate of production, on the whole, suffering no outward 
and visible check, all the world wondering at the novelist’s 
prodigious fertility. The first of the series concerning which 
there were murmurs of dissatisfaction was The Monastery (1820), 
which was the first completed after the re-cstablishment of the 
author’s bodily vigour. The failure, such as it was, was possibly 
due to the introduction of the supernatural in the person of the 
White Lady of Avenel ; and its sequel, The Abbot (1820), in which 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is introduced, was generally hailed as 
fully sustaining the reputation of “ the Great Unknown.” 
Kenilworth (1821), The Pirate (1822), The Fortunes of Nigel 
(1822), Peveril of the Peak (1822), Quentin Durward (1823), 
Si Ronan's WeU (1824), Redgaundet (1824) followed in quick 
succession in the course of three years, and it was not till the last 
two were reached that the cry that ^e author was writing too 
fast began to gather volume. St Honan's Well was very severely 
criticized and condemned. And yet Leslie Stephen tells a story 
of a dozen modem connoisseurs in the Waverley novels who 
agreed that each should write down separately the name of his 
favourite novel, when it appeared that each h^ without concert 
named St Ronan's Well, 'fhere is this certainly to be said for 
St Ronan's, that, in spite of the heaviness of some of the scenes 
at the ” bottle ” and the artificial melodramatic character of 
some of the personages, nolle of Scott’s stories is of more absorbing 
or more brilliantly diversified interest. Contradictions between 
contemporary popular opinion and mature critical judgment, 
as well as diversities of view among critics themselves, rather 
shake confidence in individual judgment on the vexed but not 
particularly wise question which is the best of Scott’s novels. 
There must, of course, always be inequalities in a series so 
prolonged. The author cannot always be equally happy in his 
choice of subject, situation and character. Naturally also he 
dealt first with the subjects of which his mind was fullest. But 
any theory of falling off or exhaustion based upon plausible 
general considerations has to be qualified so much when brought 
into contact with the facts that very little confidence can be 
reposed in its accuracy. The Fortunes of Nigel comes com- 
paratively late in the series and has often been blamed for its 
looseness of construction. Scott himself always spoke slightingly 
of his plots, and humorously said that he proceeded on Bayes’s 
maxim, ” Viliat the deuce is a plot good for but to bring in good 
things ? ” Yet some competent critics prefer The Fortunes 
of Nigel to any other of Scott’s novels. An attempt might be 
* The Doom of Devorgoit. This and his other dramatic sketches, 
Macduff's Cross, Haiiaon Hilt (1822) and Auchindrane, or The 
Ayrshire Tragedy, printed with Devorgoil in 1830, were slight com- 
positions, dashed off in a few days, and afford no measure of what 
^tt might have done as a dramatist if he had studied the conditions 
of stage representation. 


made to value the novels according to the sources of their 
materials, according as they are based on personal observation, 
document^ history or previous imaginative literature. On 
this principle Ivanhoe and The Tales of the Crusaders (1825, 
containing The Betrothed and The Talisman) might be adjudged 
inferior as being based necessarily on previous romance. But 
as a matter of fact Scott’s romantic characters are vitalized, 
clothed with a verisimilitude of life, out of the author’s deep, 
wide and discriminating knowledge of realities, and his observa- 
tion of actual life was coloured by ideals derived from romance. 
He wrote all his novels out of a mind richly stored with learning 
of all kinds, and in the heat of composition seems to have drawn 
from whatever his tenacious memory supplied to feed the 
fire of imagination, without pausing to reflect upon the source. 
He did not exhaust his accumulations from one source first 
and then turn to another, but from fir.st to last drew from all 
as the needs of the occasion happened to suggest. 

During the years 1821-1825 he edited Richard Franck’s 
Northern Memoirs (1821), Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs 
from the Dtary of Lord Fountainhall (1822), Military Memoirs 
of the Great Civil War (1822), and The Novelists' Library {10 \q\s., 
London, 1821-1824), the prefatory memoirs to which were 
separately published in 1828. 

Towards the close of 1825, after eleven years of brilliant and 
pr().sperous labour, encouraged by constant tributes of admiration, 
homage and affection such as no other literary potentate has 
ever enjoyed, realizing his dreams of baronial splendour and 
hospitality on a scale suited to his large literary revenues, Scott 
suddenly discovered that the foundations of his fortune were 
unsubstantial. He had imagined himself clear of all embarrass- 
ments in 1818, when all the unsaleable stock of John Ballantyne 
& Co. was bargained off by Rigdum to Constable for Waverley 
copyrights, and the publishing concern was wound up. Appar- 
ently he never informed himself accurately of the new relations 
of mutual accommodation on which the printing firm then 
entered with the great but rashly speculative publisher, and 
drew liberally for his own expenditure against the undeniable 
profits of his novels without asking any questions, trusting 
blindly in the solvency of his commercial henchmen. Un- 
fortunately, ” lifted off their feet ” by the wonderful triumphs 
of their chief, they thought themselves exempted like himself 
from the troublesome duty of inspecting ledgers and balancing 
accounts, till the crash came. From a diary which Scott began 
a few days before the first rumours of financial difficulty reached 
him wc know how he bore from day to day the rapidly unfolded 
prospect of unsuspected liabilities. “ Thank God,” was his 
first reflection, “ 1 have enough to pay more than 20s. in the 
pound, taking matters at the worst.” But a few weeks revealed 
the unpleasant truth that, owing to the way in which Ballantyne 
& Co. were mixed up with Constable & Co., and Constable with 
Hurst & Robinson, the failure of the I^ndon house threw 
upon him personal responsibility for £130,000. 

How Scott’s pride rebelled against the dishonour of bankruptcy, 
how he toiled for the rest of his life to clear off this enormous 
debt, declining all offers of assistance and asking no consideration 
from his creditors except time, and how' nearly he succeeded, 
is one of the most familiar chapters in literary history, and would 
be one of the saddest were it not for the heroism of the enterprise. 
His wife died soon after the struggle began, and he suffered 
other painful bereavements ; but, though sick at heart, he 
toiled on indomitably, and, writing for honour, exceeded even 
his happiest days in industrious speed. If he could have main- 
tained the rate of the first three years, during which he completed 
Woodstock (1826); Chronicles of the Canongate (1827), which 
included three tales--” The Highland Widow,” ” The Two 
Drovers ” and ” The Surgeon’s Daughter ” ; The Fair Maid 
of Perth (1828, in the second series of Chronicles of the Canongate) ; 
Anne of Geierstein (1829) ; the Life of Napoleon (9 vols., 1827) ; 
part of his History of Scotland (2 vols., 182^18^0,101 Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia) ; the Scottish series of Tales of a Grandfather 
(four series, 1828-1829-1830-1831 ; inscribed to ” Hugh Little- 
john,” i.f. John Hugh Lockhart), besides several magazine articles, 
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some of them among the most brilliant of his miscellaneous i 
writings, and prefaces and notes to a collected edition of his j 
novels — if he could have continued at this rate he might soon i 
have freed himself from all his encumbrances’ The result of his j 
exertions from January 1826 to January 1828 was nearly £40,000 
for his creditors. But the terrific labour proved too much 
even for his endurance. Ugly symptoms began to alarm his 
family in 1829, and in February of 1830 he had his first stroke 
of paralysis. Still he was undaunted, and not all the persuasions 
of friends and physicians could induce him to take rest. “ During j 
1830,” Lockhart says, “ he covered almost as many sheets | 
with his MS. as in 1829,” the new introductions to a collected 
edition of his poetry and the Letters on Denwnolofy and Witchcraft 
being amongst the labours of the year. He had a slight touch 
of apoplexy in November and a distinct stroke of paralysis in 
the following April ; but, in spite of these warnings and of 
other bodily ailments, he had two more novels. Count Robert of 
Pans and Castle Dangerous (constituting the fourth series of Tales 
of My Landlord), ready for the press by the autumn of 1831. 
He would not yield to the solicitations of his friends and consent 
to try rest and a change of scene, till fortunately, as his mental 
powers failed, he became possessed of the idea that all his debts 
were at last paid and that he was once more a free man. In this 
belief he happily remained till his death. When it was known 
that his physicians recommended a sea voyage for his health, 
a government vessel was pul at his disposal, and he cruised 
about in the Mediterranean and visited places of interest for 
the greater part of a year before his death. But, when he felt 
that the end was near, he insisted on being carried across Europe 
that h(‘ might die on his bekwed Tweedside at Abbotsford, where 
he expired on the 21st of September 1832. lie was buried 
at Dryburgh Abbey. 

Scott’s wife had died in 1826. His eldest son, Walter, succeeded 
to the baronetcy which had been conferred on his father in 1820, 
and the title became extinct on his death in 1847 ; the second 
son, Charles, died at Teheran in 1841, and the second daughter, 
Anne, died unmarried in 1833. Scott’s elder daughter Charlotte 
Sophia (d. 1837) was the wife of his biographer, J. G. Lockhart 
{q.v.) ; and their daughter Charlotte (d. 1858) mamed J. R. 
HopC'Seott {i},v.)y and was the mother of Mary Monica, wife of 
the Hon. J. C. Maxwell, who in 1874 took the additional name 
of Scott on his marriage with the heiress of Abbotsford. Mrs 
Maxwell Scott inherited some of the family literary talent, and 
among other books wrote two volumes about Abbotsford (1893 
and 1897). 

Iwo busts of Scott were executed by Sir Francis ('hantrey : 
one in 1820, which was presented to Scott by the .sculptor in 
1828; a second in 1828, which wa.s sent by Chantrey to Sir 
Robert Peel about 1837, and is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. The 1820 bu.st was duplicated by Chantrey 
tor the duke of Wellington in 1827, and there is a ropy in West- 
min.ster Abbey, erected in 1897. Henry Raeburn painted 
Scott’s portrait for Archibald Constable in 1808 ; Scott sat to 
the same artist in 1809 for the portrait now at Abbotsford, and 
two or three times subsequently. Other notable portraits were 
executed by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1820 for Cieorge IV. ; 
by John (iraham Gilbert in 1839 for the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; by Francis Grant for Lady Ruthven in 1831 ; and 
a posthumous portrait of Scott with his dogs in the RhjTner’s 
Glen by Sir Edwin Landseer. The Scott monument in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, erected in 1846, was designed by George 
Kemp, the statue being the work of John Steell. 

Bibliography. - TAc Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter 
Scott (6 vols., Edinburgh, 1827) were subsequently printed in 30 vote. 
(Loniiun, 1834-1871) and in 3 vols. (1841-1847). The collected 
editions of the novels and tales arc very numerous. Amo^ ttem are 
that known as the " author's favourite edition " (48 vote., Edinburgh, 
1829-18^3). for which Scott wrote new prefaces and notes ; an 
Edition de luxe of the Waverley novels, illustrated by A. Lalauzc, 
E. Kiou and others (25 vote., London, 1882-1898) ; the “ Border " 
edition (48 vote., 1892-1894), with introductory essays and notes by 
\. Lang ; and many modem cheap reprints. His Poetical Works 
were printed in 12 vote. (Edinburgh, 1820) ; they were edited by 
J. G. Lockhart {12 vote., Edinburgh, 1833-1834)1 24 steel 
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engravings from illustrative drawings by Turner ; by F. T. Palgrave 
for the “ Globe " edition (1866) ; by W, Minto iz vote., Edinburgh, 
1888); by J. Logie Robertson (Oxford complete edition, 1904). 
Many of the novels have been adapted for the stage, the most famous 
of these dramatizations being the libretto of l>oni£etti's Lucta dt 
Lammermoor and the Ivanh^ of Sir Arthur Sullivan and J. R. 
Sturgis. Hie Mmstrelsv of the Scottish border (3 vote., 1802-1803) 
was edited (4 vols., 1902) by T. F. Henderson. 

The standard life by his son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott (7 vols , Edinburgh, 1837-1838), left little 
new material for later biographers. It was supplemented by the 
publication (2 vols., 1890) of Scott’s Journal, covering the years from 
1825 to 1832, and of liis Familiar Letters (2 vote., 1894), both edited 
by David Douglas. Some unpublished letters from Scott to the 
marchioness of Abercom were sold at Sotheby’s in 1909. Shorter 
Uves, chiefly based on Lockhart, are by K. H. Hutton (“ English 
Men of Letters," London, 1898) ; by C. D. Yongo (“ Great Writers," 
London, 1888), with bibliography by 1 . P. Anderson; by Robert 
Chambers (Edinburgh, 1871) ; by K. Llze (2 vols , Dresden, 1804) ; 
by G. E. B. Saintsbury (“ Famous Scots " Series, 1897) ; by Andrew 
Lang (“ Literary Lives," London, I90(>), and by G. le Grys Norgate 
(London, i9o(>). For the Ballantyiie controversy see also The 
hailantyne Press and its Founders (1909), \\hich should be taken into 
account in considering Lockhart'.s attitude on the subject 

In the long list of critical essays on Scott and his works may be 
mentioned: \V Bagehot, "The Waverley Novels," in Literary 
Studies (1879, vol. 11 ) ; W. Huzhtt, in his Spirit of the Age (1825) ; 
James Hogg, The Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir W alter 
Scott (Glasgow, 1834) ; Lang, in Letters to Dead Authors (1880) ; 
Catalogue of the Scott I'.xhibition held at Edinburgh in 1871, preface 
by Sir W. Stirling-Max well (Edmburgh, 1872) ; Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Hours in a Library (London, 1874); J. Veitch, 1 he History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border (Glasgow, 1878) ; L. Maigron, Le Roman 
historique d Vipoque rumanttque, Essat sur 1 ‘influenLC de Walter Scott 
(Paris, i8g8). An account of tht- portraits of Scott, and a biblio- 
graphy of hlS works, are given in Sir \V. Stirling-Maxwell’s Catalogue 
of the Scott Exhibition, i:.ommemoTa.img Scott's centenary at Edinburgh 
in July- August 1871. (W M. ; X.) 

SCOTT, WILLIAM BELL (1811-1890), British poet and 
artist, son of Robert Scott (1777-1841), the engraver, and 
brother of David Scott, the painter, was born in Edinburgh 
on the 12th of September 1811. While a young man lie studied 
art and a.ssisted his father, unci he published verses in the Scottish 
magazines. In 1837 he went to London, where lie became 
sufficiently well known as an artist to l)e appointed in 1844 
master of the government school of design at Newcastl^on-Tyne. 
He held the post for twenty years, and did good work in organiz- 
ing art-teaching and examining under the Science and Art 
Department. He did much fine decorative work, too, on his 
own account, notably at Wallington Hall, in the shape of eight 
large pictures illustrating Border history, with life-size figures, 
supplemented by eighteen pictures illustrating the ballad of 
Chevy Chase in the spandrels of the arches of the hall. For 
Penhill Castle, Perthshire, he executed a similar series, illustrating 
The King's Quhair. After 1870 he was much in London, where 
he bought a house in Chelsea, and he was an intimate friend ()f 
Rossetti and in high repute as an artist and an author. His 
poetry, which he published at intervals (notably Poems, 1875, 
illustrated by etchings by himself and Alma-Tadema), recalled 
Blake and Shelley, and was considerably influenced by Rossetti ; 
he also wrote several volumes of artistic and literary criticism, 
and edited Keats, “ L.E.L.,” Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Shake- 
speare and Scott. He resigned his appointment under the 
Science and Art Department in 1885, and from then till his 
death (22nd November 1890) he was mainly occupied in writing 
his reminiscences, which were published posthumously in 1892, 
with a memoir by Professor Minto. It is for his connexion with 
Rossetti’s circle that Bell Scott will be chiefly remembered. 

SCOTT, WINFIELD (1786-1866), American general, was 
bom near Petersburg, Virginia, on the 13th of June 1786. In 
1805 he entered the College of William and Mary, where he 
studied law, and he continued his studies in the law ofiice of 
David Robertson in Petersburg. In 1807 he removed to Ch^es- 
ton, South Carolina, but as war with England seemed imminent 
he soon left for Washington and offered his services. In 1808 
he was commissioned as a captain of artillery, recruited a 
company in Richmond and Petersburg, and was ordered to 
New Orleans. His criticism of his superior officer, General 
James Wilkinson, led to his being suspended for a year, but the 
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term tcis fventuaJly reduced to three months. In July 1812, 
as a lieutenant-colonel of artillery^ he was sent to the Niagara 
frontier and fought at Queenstown, where he was taken prisoner. 
He was exchanged in January 1813, became colonel in the 
following March, in March 1814 was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and in July received the brevet of major- 
general. In the battles of diippewa (5th July 1814) md Lundy’s 
Lane (25th July) he took a conspicuous part, being twice wounded 
in the latter engagement. For his services he was presented 
with a gold medal by ('on^ess and with a sword by the state 
of Virginia. Among the difficult tasks that he was called upon 
to perform between 1815 and 1861, for the last twenty years of 
which fjeriod he was the commanding general of the U.S. army, 
were : an expedition to the Middle West in 1832, where, after 
the end of the Black Hawk War, he negotiated treaties of peace 
with the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, Sioux, and Menominee Indians ; 
a journey to Charleston in the same year to watch the progress 
of the nullification movement, and to strengthen the garrisons 
of the forts in the harbour ; an expedition in 1836 against the 
^minole Indians in Florida ; the supervision of the removal 
in 1838 of the Cherokee Indians from Georgia, North Carolina, 
Alabama and lennessee to the reservation set apart for them 
by treaty W. of the Mississippi river ; a visit to the Niagara 
river in the autumn and winter of 1838 to put an end to the acts 
by Canadian insurgents in violation of American neutrality; 
a similar mission to Maine in 1839 to restore tranquillity between 
the citizcn.s of Maine and New Brunswick, who were disputing 
the possession of a tract of land along the Aroostook river ; and 
a journey to the north-west in 1859 to adjust a dispute between 
American and Britisli officers concerning the joint occupation of 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound. His greatest achievement 
was the brilliant Mexican campaign of 1847. As the senior 
officer of the army , he was placed in command of the invading 
expedition, and after capturing Vera Cruz (March 29th, 1847), 
and winning victories at Cerro Ciordo (April i8th), Contreras- 
Churubusco (August i9th-25th), Molino del Key (September 8th), 
and Chapultepec (September 13th), he crowned his campaign 
by the capture, on the 14th of September, of the Mexican capital. 
In March 1848 he received a vote of thanks from Congress, 
which ordered a gold medal to be struck in commemoration of 
his services. Scott appeared to have an excellent opportunity 
for a political career ; his nomination for the presidency by the 
Whigs had been suggested in 1839 and in 1848, and in 1852 
he received it ; but his candidacy was doomed to failure. The 
Whigs, divided on the slavery question, gave only half-hearted 
support to their compromise platform ; and Scott made several 
extemporaneous addresses which did him harm. He received 
the electoral votes of only four states — Kentucky, Virginia, 
Massachusetts and Vermont. This defeat, however, detracted 
nothing from the esteem in which he was held, and in 1852 the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-general was created .specially for him. 
Among the other honours conferred upon him were the degree 
of Master of Arts by Princeton in 1814, and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Columbia in 1850 and by Harvard in 1861. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, though a Virginian, he remained at 
the head of the United States annies and directed operations 
from Washington until November 1861. He then visited 
Europe for a short time, and after returning wrote his Memoirs, 
published in 1864. He died at West Point, New York, on the 
29th of May 1866. 

See Memoirs of Lieuienmni-General Scott, LL.D. (2 vols., New York 
1864) ; lUDhael Semmes, The Campaign of General ScoU in the 
Valley of Mexico (Cincinnati, 3rd ed., 1852) ; Edward D. Mansfield, 
Life and Military Services of General Scott (New York, 1862) ’ and 
Marcus J. Wright, General ScoU (New York, 1894), in the ‘•Great 
Commanders ** series. 

SOOMNDUL, a rogue, a rascal. Etymologists have referred 
the word to various sources ; but Skeat {Etym. Diet) refers 
it to the provincial or Scottish scunner ( 0 . Eng. scunian, to shun), . 
to shrink back in fear or loathing. 

80OIIRGB (Itai. scoriada, from Lat. excoriare, to flay, corium, 
skin), h whip or lash, especially one used for the infliction of 
punishment. The typical scourge (Lat. fiageUim) has several 
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thongs or lashes attached to a single handle, as in the 
modem “ cat-o’-nine-tails.” The scourge or flail, arid the crook, 
are the two symbols of power and domination depicted in the 
hands of Osiris in ancient Egyptian monuments ; these show the 
unchanging form of the instrument throughout the ages. 

SWOT (from 0 . Fr. escouter, mod. icouter, Lat. auscullare, 
to listen), a soldier sent out to watch the enemy and bring 
information of his numbers, movements, whereabouts, &c. 
The name has also been applied to a particular class of light 
speedy cruisers in the British navy. After the South African 
War of 1899-1902, the importance of military .scouting received 
much attention in England in consequence of the prominence 
given to it by Major-General Baden-Powell, of Mafeking fame. 
Under the latter’s auspices an unofficial attempt to foster the 
qualities required was made by the institution of the Boy Scouts, 
a voluntary organization which, starting in 1908, had by 1910 
enrolled many hundreds of thousands of boys throughout the 
United Kingdom, with branches overseas. 

Various birds of the auk family, such as the guillemot and the 
puffin, are known as “ scouts.’’ The name is also given colloqui- 
ally to college servants at Oxford and Harvard Universities, 
It then answers to the “ gyp ” of Cambridge, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Durham, which has been variously explained as 
short for “gip.sy,” as taken from vulture, from a supposed 
reference to a grasping character, or as representing an old 
word “ gippo ” (Fr. jupeau, tunic), used of a scullion or kitchen 
servant. 

In the above senses, “ scout ” must be distinguished from 
the word meaning to flout, or reject with ridicule and scorn, 
which is derived from the Icel. skuta, taunt, jeer. 

In the military sense, see Sir R. S. Baden-Powell, Scouting, and 
Scouting for Boys. 'Phe Boy Scouts’ movement in England has 
official papers in the weekly Scout and monthly Headquarters Gazette. 

SCRANTON, a city and the county-seat of Lackawanna county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A., at the confluence of the Lackawanna 
river and Roaring Brook, about 162 m. by rail N. by W. of 
Philadelphia and about 146 m. W.N.W. of New York. Pop. 
(1890) 75,215 ; (1900) 102,026, of whom 28,973 were foreign-born 
(including 7193 Irish, 4704 Germans, 4621 Welsh and 3692 
English) and 521 were negroes; (1910, census) 129,867. 
Scranton is served by the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Central of New jersey, the New York, Ontario 
& Western, the Delaware & Hudson, and the Lackawanna & 
Wyoming Valley railways. It occupies an area of about 20 sq. m. 
Among the principal public buildings arc the United States 
Government building, the County Court House, the City Hall, 
the Albright Memorial building, housing the public library 
(55,800 vols. in 1908), the armoury of the 13th Regiment, State 
National Guard, the Board of Trade building, some fine 
churches and school-houses, a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building ^d a Young Women’s Christian Association building. 
Scranton is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, has a good public 
school system, and is the seat of the International Correspondence 
Schools (1891), which give instruction by mail in the trades 
and professions to large numbers of students ; Mt. St Mary’s 
Seminary (1902) for girls, and the W. T. Smith (Memorial) 
Manual Training School (1905), a part of the public school 
system. The city has an Institute of History and Science, 
and the Everhart Museum of natural history, science and art 
(dedicated 1908), founded and endowed by Dr 1 . F. Everhart 
(b. 1840) of Scranton, a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, and 
monumente to the memory of Columbus and Washington. 
Scranton is the largest city in the great anthracite-coal region 
of the United States ; and 17,525,995 long tons of coal were 
produced within the county in 1905. The chief manufactures 
are silk goods (21-6% of all in value) and other textiles, 
but laige quantities of foundry and machine-shop products, 
malt liquors, flour, and planing mill products are also manu- 
factured. The total value of the city’s factory products in 1905 
was 120,4^3,285. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
way has smee built large machine and car shops. 

A permanent settlement was established witliin the present 
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limits of Scranton in 1788, and a primitive grist-mill, a saw-mill 
and a charcoal iron-furnace were erected during the next few 
years ; but there was little further development until 1840, when 
the Lackawanna Iron Company was formed for the manufacture 
of iron here. The limestone and iron ore of the vicinity proved 
to be of inferior quality, and the failure of the enterprise was 
prevented only by the persistent efforts of George Whitefield 
Scranton (1811-1861), aided by his brother Selden T. Scranton 
and his cousin Joseph Hand Scranton. Under the leadership 
of George W. Scranton better grades of iron ore and of limestone 
were procured, and within a decade a rolling mill, a nail factor)^ 
and a manufactory of steel rails were established, and adequate 
facilities for railway transportation were provided. Scranton was 
incorporated as a borough in 1854, was chartered as a city of the 
third class in 1866, and became a city of the second class in lyoi. 

See B. H. Throoi), A Half-Century in Scranton (Scranton, 1895). 

SCREAMER, a bird inhabiting Guiana and the Amazon valley, 
so called in 1781 by T. Pennant {Gen. Birds, p. 37) “ from the 
violent noise it makes ” — the Pdamedea cornuta of Linnaeus. 
First made known in 1648 by G. de L. Maregrav under the name 
of “ Anhima,” it wils more fully described and better figured 
by Buffon under that of Kamicht, still applied to it by French 
writers. Of about the size of a turkey, it is remarkable for the 
curious “ horn ” or slender caruncle, more than three inches 
long, it bears on its crown, the two sharp spurs with which each 
wing is armed, and its elongated toes. Its plumage is plain 
in colour, being of an almost uniform greyish black above, the 
space round the eyes and a ring round the neck being variegated 
with white, and a patch of pale rufous appearing above the 
carpal joint, while the lower parts of the body are white. Closely 
related to this bird is another first described by Linnaeus as a 
species of Parra (see J AC ana), to which group it certainly does 
not belong, but separated therefrom by llliger to form the genus 
Chauna, and now known as C. chavaria, very generally in English 
as the “ Crested Screamer,” a name which was firk bestowed 
on the Seriema {q.v.). This bird inhabits the lagoons and swamps 
of Paraguay and Southern Brazil, where it is called ” Chajd ” 
or “ (liaka,” and is smaller than the preceding, wanting its 
“ horn,” but having its head furnished with a dependent cre.st 
of feathers ; while the plumage is grey. Its nest is a light con- 
struction of dry rushes, having its foundation in the water, and 
contains as many as six eggs, which are white tinged with buff. 
The young are covered with down of a yellowish-brown colour. 
A most singular habit possessed by this bird is that of rising 
in the air and soaring there in circles at an immense altitude, 
uttering at intervals the very loud cry of which its local name 
is an imitation. From a dozen to a score may be seen at once 
so occupying themselves. The young are often taken from the 
nest and reared by the people to attend upon and defend their 
poultry, a duty which is faithfully^ and, owing to the spurs 
with which the chaka’s wings are armed, successfully discharged. 
Another very curious property of this bird, which was observed 
by Jacquin, who brought it to the notice of Linnaeus, 2 is its 
emphysematous condition — there being a layer of air-cells 
between the skin and the muscles, so that on any part of the 
body being pressed a crackling sound is heard. In Central 
America occurs another species, C. derbiana, chiefly distinguished 
by the darker colour of its plumage. For this a distinct genus, 
hchyrornis, proposed, but apparently without necessity, 
by A. B. Reichcnbach {Syst. Avium, p. xxi.). 

The taxonomic position of the Palamedeidae, for all will allow 
to the screamers the rank of a family at least, has been much 
debated. Their anserine relations were pointed out by W. K. 
Parker in the Zoological Proceedings for 1863 (pp. 511-518), 
and in the same work for 1867 T. H. Huxley placed the family 
among his Chenomorphae ; but this view was contravened in 
1876 by A. H. Garrod, who said, “ The screamers must have 
sprung from the primary avian stock as an independent offshoot 

' Hence J. I^tham’s name for this species is '* Faithful Jacana ** — 
he supTOsing it to belong to the genus m which Linnaeus placed it. 

2 '^Tacta manu cutis, sub pennis etiam lanosa, crepat ubique 
fortlter ’* (Syst, Kat. ed. 12, i. p. 260). 


at much the same time as did most of the other important 
families.” P. L. Sdater in 1880 placed them in a distinct 
order, Palamedeae, which he, however, placed next to the true 
Anseres, and they are now generally regarded as forming a sub- 
order of anseriform birds. 

^REEN (usually, but very doubtfully, connected with Lat. 
scrinium, a lx)x for holding books, from scribere, to write ,* a 
connexion with Ger. Schranke, barrier, has been suggested), in 
architecture, any construction subdividing one part of a building 
from another — as a choir, chantry, chapel, &c. The earliest 
screens are the low marble podia, shutting off the chorus can~ 
tantium in the Roman basilicas, and the perforated cancellt 
enclosing the bemu, altar, and seats of the bishops and presbyters. 
The chief screens in a church are those which enclose the choir 
or the place where the breviary services are recited. This is done 
on the continent of Europe, not only by doors and screen-work, 
but also, when these are of open work, by curtains, the laity 
having no part in these services. In England screens were of 
two kinds : one of open woodwork ; the other, massive enclosures 
of stonework enriched with niches, taliemacles, canopies, 
pinnacles, statues, creslings, &c., as at Canterbury, York, 
Gloucester, and many other places both in England and abroad 
(see R00J3 and JuB^;). 

As an article of furniture, the screen is an ornamental frame, 
usually of wood, but sometimes of metal, for protection from 
observation, draught, or the ht‘at of a fire. Screens are made of 
all shapes and sizes, and may consist of leather, paper or textile 
materials fastened t(> the framew’f)rk ; tbev may have several 
leaves or only one— thus a fourfold screen has four leaves. Fire- 
screens are usually small, with a single leaf— indeed in the 
Georgiy period of English furniture they often took the form 
of a circular, oval, heart-shaped or oblong piece of framed 
embroidery fixed to a wooden pole or upright, upon which they 
could he raised or lowered. This variety, which was called 
a pole -.screen, was more effective as an ornament tlian as a 
protection. The hand -screen was light and portable, as the 
name implies. At the present time fire-screens are often of 
gkss set in metal frames. The larger type of screen, with 
several leaves, is of uncertain origin, but probably first came 
into use towards the end of the 16th century. The earlier examples 
were of stamped or painted Spanish leather or of some rich stuff 
such as tapestry ; at a later date lacquer was extensively used. 
They were tall enough to conceal the person sitting behind them, 
and were frequently exceedingly handsome and stately. 

SCREW (O.E. scrue, from 0 . Fr. escroue, mod. ecrou ; ultimate 
origin uncertain ; the word, or a similar one, appears in Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. Schraube, Dan. skrue, but Skeat, following 
Diaz, finds the origin in Lat. scrobs, a ditch, hole, particularly 
used in l^w Latin for the holes made by pigs boring in the 
ground with their snouts), a cylindrical or conical piece of wood 
or metal having a groove running spirally round it. The surface 
thus formed constitutes an external or male screw, while a similar 
groove cut round the interior of a cylindrical hole, as in a nut, 
constitutes an internal or female screw. The ridge between 
successive turns of the groove is tlie “ thread,” and the distance 
between successive turns of thethread isthe “ pitch.” Thepresent 
article will deal with the standard pitches m common use and 
with modern methods of manufacture, the earlier hi.story of which, 
down to the time of Sir Joseph Whitworth, may be read in 
Holtzapffels Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. For the 
screw as a mechanical power see Mechanics ; for the screw 
used to propel steamships see Shipbuilding. 

StandardizaUon oj Screws. — ^All screws made to-day are copies 
of pre-existing or master screws, which are familiarly known 
as ” guide screws,” ‘‘ hobs ” or “ leaders,” ” chasers ” or ” comb 
tools,? “ taps,” and “ dies ” in numerous forms. These are so 
standardized that a thread cut to a given standard in England 
fits its fellow thread cut to the same standard in America, 
Germany or elsewhere. At one time screws cut by one firm 
would not match those cut by another. Formerly there was no 
“ tackle,” but large screws were cut with chisel and file, and a 
nut was cast around them and used for correction, until graduaUy 
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the oooner errors were eliminated. Another method was that 
of the mathematical instrument makers, who used a ^cw and 
tangent wheel by which a cutler was moved along synchronously 
with the revolution of the screw blank, a method only suitable 
for short screws. The first attempt at securing uniformity in 
screw threads was made by Sir Joseph Whitworth, who com- 
municated a paper on the subject to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1841. In the course of about twenty years the 
Whitworth system generally displaced the previous heterogeneous 
designs of threads, by the existen^ of which engineers’ repairs 
had been rendered most inconvenient and costly, almost every 
establishment having its own “ standard ” set of screwing tackle. 
In fact it was suspected that firms thought their interest lay 
in thi.s separation of practice in order to capture repairs, each of 
its own work. 

When Whitworth began his work he made an extensive 
collection of screw bolts from the principal English workshops, 
and an average observed for diameters of i in., J in., i in., and 
in. chiefly was taken and tabulated in exact numbers and 
equal fractional parts of threads per inch, the scale being after- 
wards extended to 6-in. diameter. In coses above an inch the 
same pitch is maintained for two sizes, the object being to avoid 
small fractions, and to simplify the construction of screwing 
apparatus. The system is therefore a practical compromist* 
based on previous practice. The proportion between pitch and 
diameter varies throu^out the series, and at the extremes 
the amount of power required to turn a nut is either in excess 
or insufficient. 

When the Whitworth threads were accepted in England, 
Germany and the United States, it appeared as though they 
were established for ever in an impregnable position, as a unifica- 
tion evolved from chaos. Moreover, Great Britain at that time 
occupied a position of pre-eminence in manufacturing engineering, 
which was favourable to the establishment of an English system. 
But two things were wanting to permanence — the facts that 
the Whitworth threads were not based on the metric system, 
and that the United States was destined to come into rivalry 
with Great Britain. Metric systems became standardized on 
the continent of Europe and the Sellers thread in America 
overshadowed the Whitworth, though it i.s impossible to doubt 
that the Sellers like the Whitworth must in time be swallowed 
up by some one metric system. 

It is easier to devise new standards than to induce manu- 
facturers to accept them. Change means the purchase of a very 
costly new equipment of screwing tackle, both hand and machine, 
liesides the retention of the old for effecting repairs. There 
is no question of accommodating or bringing in the threads of 
one system to others nearly like them. They either fit or do not 
fit, they are right or wrong, so that a clean sweep has to be made 
of the entire screwing tackle in favour of the new. The two 
great attacks that have been made on the Whitworth thread 
came, one from the Franklin Institute in 1864, when the Sellers 
thread was adopted and recommended to American engineers, 
and the other in 1873, when Delisle of Carlsruhe initiated a metric 
system. As a result, after several years of effort, the Society 
of German Engineers took the matter up, and the appointment 
of a committee gave birth to the International Screw Thread 
Congress, which has met from time to time for the discussion 
of the matter. We have thus two broad lines of departure from 
the Whitworth standard. 

The history of the battle of the screw threads in England, 
America, Germany, Switzerland and France would occupy a 
volume. The subject is highly technical, involving practical 
points concerned with manufacture as well as with questions 
of strength and durability. We can merely state the fact that 
the thr^s now recognized as standard are included in about 
eight great systems, out of about sixty that have been advocated 
ami systematized. Their elements are shown by the diagram, 
fig. 1 ; but tables of dimensions are omitted, since the>' would 
demand too much space. 

Methods of Cutting Screws. — There arc four methods employed 
for the cuttmg of screw threads : one by means of a Single-edged tool 


held in the saddle of the screw-cntting lathe, and traversed horizon- 
tally only, the cylinder which is to receive the thread revolving the 
while ; another by means of short mastw screws, hobs or leaders, 
controlling chasers or comb tools ; the third by means of screw taps 



Fig. I. — Sections of principal Screw Threads. 


Formulae: /> = pitch, or distance between centres of contiguous 
threads; depth of thread; A = total height of thread construc- 
tion ; radius ; / = flat 

A. Whitworth thread. A =.0-9005 p ; = 0-0403 p ; leaving ^th A 

to be rounded at top and bottom. 

B. Sellers, or Franklin Institute, or U.S. standard thread. 
A = o*86op; (f=- 0-0495/1; /rr|th/). 

C. Shaip Vec thread. <f=o*866o/>. 

D. British Association standard thread. rf=o-0 /> ; r = y'',lh />. 

E. C.E.I. or Cycle Engineers' Institute standard thread. 
A = o-860p; d = o-5327 />; r=lth p. 

F. Lowenherz or Delisle thread (metric, used largely on the 
continent of Europe). A = />; <f=0'75A; /= jfth A. 

G. International standard thread (metric). ff-o-()495 /> ; 
/.- ith A ; r- Ath A. 

H. Thury thread (metric), d-^ihp; f=^th/); ♦''=Ith/i. 

J. Square thread. d~\p. 

K. Acme thread. J /> + 0-010 ; / = o-3707 />. 

and dies, either the work or the tool being absolutely still. The 
fourth is by means of a milling cutter presentetl to the work in a 
special screw- milling machine, both the work and the cutter re- 
volvmg. 

The problem of screw-cutting in the lathe in the simplest form 
resolves itself into the relative number of revolutions of the lathe 
spindle and of the lead screw (fig. 2). If the two rotate at . 
the same speed, the thread cut on the spindle axis will be ... 
equal in pitch to that of the lead screw. If the spindle 
revolves more slowly than the leail screw, a thread coarser than tliat 
in the latter will result ; if it revolves more rapidly, one of finer pitch 
will be produced. The spindle is the first factor, being the driver, 
and the lead screw is driven therefrom through the change wheels — 
the variables— which determine the number of revolutions of the 
latter whether the same, or slower, or faster than the spindle. Screw- 
cutting in fill its details is an extensive subject, including the cutting 
of what are termed odd or unequal pitches, that is, tho.se which 
involve fractions, the catching of threads for successive traverses of 
the tool, the cutting of multiple threads and of right- and left-hand 
threads, which involve much practical detail. The principle of screw- 
cutting may be stated briefly thus : the pitch of the guide screw is to 
that of the screw to be cut as the numlicr of teeth on the mandrel 
or (headstock) wheel is to the num^r of teeth on the lead screw 
wheel. It is therefore simply a que.5tion of ratio. Hence for cutting 
threads finer than that of the lead screw, the guide screw must rotate 
more slowly than the lathe mandrel ; and for cutting threads coarser 
than those of the guide screw, the lead screw must rotate faster than 
the lathe mandrel (fig. 2, C and D). When the ratios are ascertained, 
these facts indicate when the larger or the smaller wheels must be 
placed as drivers, or be driven. " Simple trains " are those which 
contain only one pair of change wheels ; " compound trains have 
two, three, four or more pairs (fig. 2), and are necessary when the 
ratio between the guide screw and the screw to be cut exceeds about 
six to one. 

A device which has become very popular under the name of 
Hendey-Norton gears comprises a nest of twelve change wheels, 
mounted and keyed on the end of the lead screw. A stud wheel is 
made to engage through an intermediate wheel with any one of the 
twelve change gears, on the simple movement of a lever, giving twelve 
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different ratios for screw-cutting. These again are doubled ur 
trebled by altering the ratios of other gears connected therewith, so 



Fig 2 


A, Simple tram wliich rotates lead food towards the headstock. 

screw in opposite direction to Intermediate on “stud" 

mandrel, and makes slide- docs not alter ratio, 

rest feed away from the C, Typical compound tram ar- 
lieadstock. ranged for cutting a screw 

B, Simple tram with intermediate finer than that of the lead 

wheel on stud, wliich rotates screw 

lead screw in same direction 1), Ditto for screw coarser than 
as mandrel, making shde-rest tliat of the lead screw. 

that for each position ol engagement of Hk* stud wheel, two, or in 
some cases three, pitches can be cut. This avoids the waste of time 
involved in setting uji fresh wheels on the swing-plate as often as a 
screw of different pitch haui to be cut 

Another step in the direction of economy depends on the removal 
of all screw-cuttmg. except those screws which are of several feet in 
length, from the ordinary lathi* to the special chasing and screwing 
machines. The screw-cuttmg arrangement of an engineer's lathe is 
a cumbrous apparatus to fit up and set in motion for the cutting of 
screws of small dimensions. When there was no other method 
available except that of common dies operated by hand or ca,rried in 
a screwing machine, there was good reason why a true cutting tool 
should be operated in the lathe through change wheels. But the 


reason no longer exists, since for the sii^le cutting tool of the latiie 
the two or %ree cutters of the chasing and screwing machines 
(figs. 3 and 4) are substituted, and the hollow mandrel embodied in 
the latter permits of screws being cut and parM from the solid bars 
of several feet in length. Except for the cutting of long screws and 
screws ol odd pitches, the ordinary lathe is now a wasteful machine. 



Fig. 3. — Bolt-Screwing Machmc (John Stirk dc Sons, Ltd., Halifax), 
A, Bed. B, Spindle. J. Handle for opening the 

C, Four-step licit pulley, driving dies. 

through tnple spur gears D, K, Lever for automatically o])en- 
to B. mg the dies, operating 

E, Opening die head. through J 

F. Bolt carriage racked to or fro L, Rod having adjustobh* dog b, 

along the bed by rotation of struck by carriage at a 
hand-wheel G. definite position of its travel, 

H, Handle for opening and closing thus throwing the dies off 

vee-jaws at a lor gripping the work, 
and releasing bolls by means M, I^ump drawing lubricant from 
ol a right- and Icft-liaiid reservoir in l>ed. 
screw. 

The second method of cutting screws is that by means of hobs or 
leaders, and cither comb or single-edged tools. That is, a short 



Fig. 4.— Opening Die-head for Screwing Machine. 


A, Spindle end. 

B, sliding collar. 

C, Ring lx>lted to B, and enclosing ring havmg three coned 

grooves a, a, a, set eccentrically to close in or let out the 
chasers D. 


E, Curled spring keeping chasers outwards in contact with a. 

F, Piece screwed to end of A, and provided with three grooves to 

carry the chasers. 

G, Cover plate confining the ch^rs, and unscrewed from F when 

changing chasers for other sizes. 
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rtmndard screw is moiinted somewhere on the hithe, at the rear, 
or in front, and a nut partly embracing this becomes a guide to 
- a bar which ia attached to the tool sUde directly. These 

^ are termed chasing lathes. Their value hes in the cutting 

of screws of but a few inches in length, of which large numbers 
are required, a familiar example being the screwed stays for the 
fire-boxes of steam boilers, hundreds of which are used in a single 
boiler. 

The third method embodies the u.se of taps and dies in their 
numerous designs. The simpler forms used are those operated by 
Bvimmm at the bench, from which all the machine taps 

elaborated. The tap is the solid 
screwed cylindrical tool which cuts an internal thread 
(fig* 3) : the die is the hollow tool which cuts a thread on the outside 
oi a cylinder (hg- 6;. 


A 


/I 


UJ 



a 


3 ,_S---=s iijj/ 

m fact. But none of the early taps was in any sense a cutting tool 
They ground, and scraped, and squeezed, but never cut. They were 
round steel rod, screwed, and having thret^^rYour 
flats filed down upon them. The angles therefore which abraded the 
work were alwaj^ obtuse, and as proper backing off was often 
neglected or insumciently done, the labour not only of running them 
down, but also of running them back out of their holes,^as ve^ 




Fig. 6. — Dies. 

A, DJwcutoverhobof sartosiTO coincidence 

M screw to be cut ; the lead 
is bad, there is coincidence 
only at the completion of the 
thread, and they are seldom 
used except in sohd screw 
plates. 

B, Dies cut over hob one thread 

deeper than the screw to be 
cut, the standard form ; the 
lead is good and there is 


at about the 

middle of action. 

C, Dies cut over hob two threads 

deeper than screw to be cut, 
frequently used ; the lead is 
good and there is coincidence 
at the beginning of action, 
a, dies at beginning of 
action, b, at completion. 

D, Screw stock. 


combined with the inefficient form of solid screw plates 

^t^t trial ^d error, of easing and doctonng ; and when this had 
u interchangeable, but each nut 

plates were probably 

of we same forms which are used now for screws below A in. dia- 
haMenpd plates of steel, having holes of graduated 
diameters screwed to the various sites required graouaxca 


In all taps and dies the problem is to cut a screw, of which the angle 
of thread changes from point to root, with tools whose angle must 
ra^n constant. In taps there is no choice of angle, since they must 
^ the exact counterparts of the tapped threads when finished. But 
m diM a compromise is made by cutting them with hobs, or master 
tojps (fig. 5), one thread larger than the thread to be cut by the dies. 
Bnefly, the practical effect is that the dies are only counterparts of 
the toread to be cut at about the middle part of their action (fig. 6 B) 
Though the action of taps resembles in some respects that of 
^mmon dies, the results achieved are better, partly because the 
backing off is generally superior, partly because taper taps are 
coi^only used to start a screw hole. Tapered solid dies are also 
used m some kinds of turret work with the same object, namely to 
lacihtate the work of an inherently badly formed tool. With a 
tapered tap, or a tapered sohd die, the full threads do not come into 
operation until after the tapered threads have started the cut A 
properly made throughfare tap, or a tapered die, will cut an average- 
sized screw at one traverse, provided lubrication is ample. Taps are 
now made with very narrow edges and wider clearances than 
lormerly, very different from the common taps with broad edges and 
narrow gr^v^. There is thus little friction, and there is plenty ol 
clearance for the chips, essential conditions for cutting screws rapidlv 
at a smgle traverse. r j 

Dies are held in st^ks. In the common die stocks one adjustable 
^e IS naoved forward with a screw, which forms one of the handles 

«crcw is used at right angles with 
diagonally in rektion to 
the handle (fig. 6, D). Sir Joseph Whitworth's well known " guide " 
screw stock (fig. 7) is an example of the embodiment of the pmiciple 



I'lG. 7. Whitworth Guide-Screw Stock, a, Guide; b b cutters • 

^ adjusting bolt. 

^ depths of thread larger 

than the screw ; one, a broad die, is used for guidance only, and two 

embodies, a guide a distinct from the 
^tters 6,6, toe guide domg very httle actual cutting ; it is one of the 

some of toe 

Amenuin types of dies, such as in fig. 8, A and B, give very accurate 
combined with a guide in advance 
^ the worL The common 

dies we mfenor in operation to those used in the guide-screw stock 
Ne^rtheto the common die stocks are used Sost SS 

^i*“”?*** *?**y “e of faulty construction regard^ 
Strictly from toe mechanician s point of view, yet they do their work 

iomsS^ ^d'wSkS^^^ moderate care be exercised in their 

Hand tapping and screwing has long been con-^ 
hned to occasional pu ces of work done by the fitter at the bench, the 

d 




9, 
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Fig. 8. 


A, Common split spring die, ad- 

Justed by taper screw, a. 

B, SpUt die held in collet, 6, and C 
expanded or contracted by 
turning in the taper-pointed 


screw, c, and slackening toe 
screws d,d, or vice versa. 

Spring die for lathes, adjusted 
to cut larger or smaller by 
means of toe split ring e. 


e^^ and repairer. Screws and tapped holes required in quantities 
are done on mwhines which include numerous types, at a rate of 
incredible were itnot so common, 
^cutt^common sc^s of no very great length toe lathe has long 
Deen superseded by the various screwing machines. The earlier 
lorms wjere provided with clutch mechani.sm for running the solid 
dies back off the thread, in imitation of the action of the hands, and 
Ire dies amid not cut a complete thread at one traverse, two or three 
^wrses being necessary in the production of a full thread. In toe 
modem screwing machines (fig. 3) the cutters are closed and released 
^cam mechanism, all threads exc^t those of large diameter 
are cut at a smgle traverse. Common bolts and nuts are cut in 
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machines of this kind, machine taps, which are longer than hand 
operated taps, being employed in the same machines. 

But the smaller screws made m large quantities, and screws which 
have to be cut on pieces of work on which other operations, as 
turning, boring, facing, knurling, have to be performed, are made in 
the numerous capstan or turret ial^es, the dies or taps being held in 
the turrets. Often a cam-operated screwing plate is pulled iptu line 
with the work, operating independently of the turret head. But in 
most cases the dies (fig. S) are held in a chuck which is inserted in one 
of the holes ip the turret and which is better for the cutting of the 
finer screws. More valuable than any other single unprovement is 
the automatic opening of many dies used in turret lathes, by which 
the running back of the die over the work is avoided. These oi>ening 
(lie heads are of several designs. They are so beautifully contrived 
that contact with a stop, the position of which can be regulated, 
arrests the cutting action and causes the dies to fly open away from 
the screw, so that the turret can be slid away instantly, while the dies 
close in readiness for the next .screw. 

Sizing Taps are used for the finishing of threads which arc required 
to be finished so uniformly as to be interchangeable one with the 
other. The.se are ordinary plug or .second taps, generally short in 
length, and as they remove but a mere trifle <if matenal they retain 
their size for a very long time. The ca.se of sizing taps is more diffi- 
cult than that of dies, because a die can be readily compre.ssed to 
compen.sate for wear (fig. 8), but a tap has to be expanded. The 
result is that while plenty of adjustable dies are made, there are few 
expanding taps. Many have been designed, but they are used to a 
much less extent than the dies. A sizing tap is kept true as long as 
possible by careful use, and when it falls below the limit dimensions 
it IS replaced by a new one. 

Screw milling, the latest development in screw-cutting, involves the 
use of a special machine, something hke the lathe in outline, the piece 
^ of work to be threaded being rotated in the axis of the 

^^luTr niachinc. The cutter is carried in a head, with swivelling 
“ *** arrangements, to provide for variations in screw angles, 

ami is rotated at speeds suitable for the metal or alloy being cut. 
The necessary traverse is imparted either to the work or to the 
cutter, according to the design of machine, by lead screw and 
change gear.s. This method is employed to a considerable extent, 
chiefly tor cutting coarsely threaded screws and worms. The great 
advantage wliich the revolving cutter possesses over the single-edged 
tool is its rapidity of action, by which threads may be produceil 
more (juickly than in the lathe. 

Testing Screws The screws cut in engineers’ shops arc sufficiently 
true for all practical jiurposes. But the fact remains that no guide 
screw yet made is tnie, and no true screw can lie made apart from the 
use of devices which are unknown m the machine shop. Actually no 
screw ever has been, or probably ever will be, made perfect, but tht' 
variation from truth has been in some cases only air.floo 
part of an inch. The microscope is brought into requisition for 
testing standard screws, but commercial screws simply have to pass 
the lest of gauges. A screw 21 ft. long was made by the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., and tested by Profe.ssor W. A. Rogers. A scale, 
the corrections of which were known to witliin ^n., was 

mounted paralhd with the axis of the screw. A microscope contain- 
ing a cross bar was mounted on the carriage actuated by the screw. 
The cross bar was furnished witli a micrometer by winch the devia- 
tions for any revolution of the screw could be measured. A reatlmg 
was taken for each half inch m length ol the screw. Special tests 
were made at various points by turning the screw through 45® nt a 
time. The maximum error in the entire length of the screw was 
found to be less than i in. 

The problem of producing a true screw has occupied investigators 
since the days of Henry Maudslay (1771-1831). The great difficulty 
is that of attaining accurate pitch, so that the distances between all 
the threads shall be uniform, and consequently that a nut on the 
screw shall move eijuably during the rotation. The importance of 
this point is felt in the dividing engines of various classes employed 
for ruling, and in measuring macliincs used for testing standards of 
length. The ordinary screw, cut by dies or in the screw-cutting lathe, 
is found, on applying comparatively coarse tests, to be far from 
accurate in pitch, while the thread may be wavy or " drunken " and 
the diameter may not be uniform at all points. There are Mveral 
methods of correcting the errors in screws ; the principal one is that 
of retarding or accelerating the traverse motion of the screw-cutting 
tool by means of a compensating lever bearing on a compensating 
bar, which is formed after observations have been made on the degree 
of accuracy of the leading screw used to propel the tool carriage. 
The original errors in the leading screw are therefore eliminated as 
far as possible. The inspection of the screw is done by means of the 
microscope working in conjunction with a line measure fastened 
down parallel with the axis of the screw, so that the coincidence or 
otherwise of the screw pitches with the subdivisions of the measure 
may be compared. (J.G. H.) 

Errors of Screws . — For scientific purposes the screw must be so 
regular that it moves forward in its nut exactly the same distance 
for each given angular rotation aronnd its axis. As the mounthigs 
of a screw introduce many errors, the final and exact test of its 
accuracy can only be made when it is finished and set up for use. 
A large screw can, however, be roughly examined in the following 
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manner : — (i) See whether the surface of the threads has a perfect 
pohah. The more it departs from this, and approaches the rough 
tom surface as cut by the lathe tool, the worse it is. A perfect 
.screw has a perfect polish. (2) Mount it tietween the centres of a 
lathe and then slip upon it a short nut which tits perfectly. If the nut 
moves from end to end with equal friction, the screw is uniform in 
diameter. If the nut is long, unequal resistance may be due to 
cither an error of run or a bend in the screw. (3) Fix a microscope 
on the lathe carnage and focus its single cross-hair on the edge of 
the screw anti parallel to its axis. If the screw runs true at every 
point its axis is straight. (4) Oliserve whether the short nut runs 
from end to end of the screw without a wabbling motion w’hen the 
screw is turned and the nut kept from revolving. If it wabbles 
the screw is said to be drunk. One can see this error Ix^ltcr by fixing 
a long pointer to the nut, or by attaching it to a mirror and ob8er\ - 
ing an image in it with a telescope. I'hi' following experiment w'ill 
also detect this error. (5) Put upon the srrew two well-fitting and 
rather short nuts, which are kept from revolving by arms bearing 
against a straight-edge parallel to the axis of the screw. Let one 
nut carry an arm wliich supports a microscoin* focused on a Ime 
ruled on the other nut. Screw^ this combination to diflerent parts 
of the screw If during one revolution the microscope remains m 
focus, the screw is not drunk ; and, if the cro.ss-hairs bisect the hne 
m every position, there is no error of run. W'here the highest accu- 
racy is neetled, we must resort in the case of screw’s, as in all other 
cases, to grinding. A long solid nut, tightly fitting the screw' in one 
position, cannot be movecl freely to another position unless the screw 
18 very accurate. If grinding material is apjihed and llu* nut is 
constantly tightened, it will grind out all errors of run, drunkenness, 
crookedness .and irregularity of size. The condition is that the nut 
must be long, rigid and capable of being lightened as the grinding 
roceeds ; also the screw must be ground longer than it will finally 
e needed , so that the imperfect ends may be removed. 

The following jirocess will produce a screw suitable for ruling 
gratings for optical jiurjioses. Supj)ose’it is onr pur]jo.sc* to produce 
a screw which is finally to bc' 9 in. long, not including bearings, 
and 1 1 in. in diameter. Select a bar of soft Bessemer steel, which 
has not the liard spots usually found in cast steel, about in. in 
diameter and 30 in long. Put it between lathe centres and turn it 
down to I in. (Uameter everywhere, except about 12 in. in the centre, 
where it is left a little over i ^ in. in dianiclcr for cutting the screw. 
Now cut the .screw with a triangular thread a little sharper than 6o‘’. 
Above all, avoid a fine screw, using about 20 threads to the inch. 

The grinding nut, about ii in. long, has now to bc made. Fig. g 
represents a section of the nut, which is made of brass, or beiter, 



of Bessemer steel. It consists of four segments, a, a, which can 
bc drawn about the screw by two collars, b,b, and the screw c. 
Wedges between the segments prevent too great ]iressurc on the 
screw. The final clamping is effected by the rings and screws, 
which enclose the flanges, e, of the segments. The screw is now 

E laced in a lathe and surrounded by water whose temperature can 
e kept constant to C., and the nut placed on it. In order that 
the weight of the nut may not make the ends too small, it must 
either be counterbalanced by weights hung from a rope passing 
over pulleys in the ceiling, or the screw must be vertical during 
the whole process. Emery and oil seem to be the only available 
grinding materials, though a softer silica powder might be used 
towards the end of the operation to clean off the emery and prevent 
future wear. Now grind the screw in the nut, making the nut 
pass backwards and forwards over the screw, its whole range being 
nearly 20 in. at first. Turn the nut end for end every ten minutes 
and continue for two weeks, finally making the range of the nut only 
al^ut 10 in., using finer washed emery and moving the lathe slower 
to avoid heating. Finish with a fine silica powder or rouge. During 
the process, if the thread becomes too blunt, recut the nut by a 
short tap, so as not to change the pitch at any point. 'Phis must of 
course not be done less than five days before the finish. Now cut to 
the proper length ; centre again in the lathe under a microscope ; and 
turn the bearings. A screw so ground has fewer errors t h a n from any 
other system of mounting. The periodic error especially will bc too 
small to be discovered, though rae mountings and graduation and 
centering of the head will introduce it ; it must therefore finally be 
corrected. 

Mounting of Screws. --The mounting must be devised most care- 

XXIV. 16 
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tvXiy, and it indeed more difficult to make wltlmut error than the 
■crew ittelf. The principle which should be adopted is that no 
workmanship is peiiect ; the d^ign must make up for its imper* 
fections. Thus the screw can never be made to run true on its 
bearings, and hence the device of resting one end of the carriage 
on the nut mutt be rejected. Also all rigid connexion between 
the nut and tiie carriage must be avoided, as the screw can never 
be adjusted parallel to the ways on which the carriage rests. For 
many purposes, such as ruling optical f;rating8, the carriage must 
move accurately forward in a straight Ime as fslr as the horizontal 
plane is concerned, while a httle curvature m the vertical plane 
produces very little e/Tect. These conditions can be satisfied by 
making the ways V-shaped and grinding with a grinder somewhat 
shorter than the ways. By constant reversals, and by lengthening 
or shortemng the stroke, they will finally become nearly perfect. 
The vertical curvature can be sufficiently tested by a short carriage 
carrying a delicate spirit-level. Another and very efficient form 
of ways IS V-shajMjd with a flat top and nearly vertical sides. The 
carriage re sts on the flat top and is held by springs against one of 
tlic nearly vertical sides. To determine with accuracy whether 
the ways are straight, fix a flat piece of glass on the carriage and 
rule a line on it by moving it under a diamond ; reverse and rule 
another line near the first, and measure the distance apart at the 
centre and at the two ends by a micrometer. If the centre measure- 
ment is equal to the mean of the two end ones, the line is straight. 
This is better than the method with a nurror mounted on the carriage 
and a telescope. The screw itself must rest in bearmgs, and the end 
motion bo prevented by a point bearing against its flat end, which is 
protected by hardened steel or a flat diamond. Collar bearings intro- 
duce periodic errors. The secret of success is so to design the nut and 
its connexions as to eliminate all adjustments of the screw and indeed 
all imperfect workmanship. The connexion must also be such as to 
give mc!ans of correcting any residual periodic errors or errors of run 
which may be introduced in the mountings or by the wear of the 
machine. 

The nut is shown in fig. 10. It is made in two halves, of wrought 
iron filled with boxwood or lignum vitae plugs, 011 which the screw 

is cut. 'I'o each lialf a 
long piece of sheet steel 
is fixed which bears 
again.st a guiding edge, to 
be described presently. 
The two halves are held 
to the screw by springs, 
HO that each moves for- 
ward almost inde- 
pendently of the other, 
to the carriage, a ring is attached to tlu' 
plane is vertical and which can turn 
axis. The bars fixed midway on the two 
nut bear against this nng at points 90° 
axis. Hence each half docs its share in- 
thtt other in moving the carriage forward, 
parallelism between the screw and the 
tricity in the screw mountings thus 
the forward motion of the carriage. The 
which the steel pieces of the nut rest can 
form as to correct any small error of run 
the screw. Also, by causing it to mov(* 
forwards periodically, the periodic error 
mountings can be corrected, 
gratings for optical purposes the periodic 
very perfectly eliminated, since the 
Fig. 10. plfi^cement of toe lines only one-millionth 
their mean position will produce "gWts ” 
in toe spectrum. (See Diffraction.) Indeed this is the most sensi- 
tive method of detecting the existence of this error, and it is 
practically impossible to mount toe most perfect of screws without 
introducing it. A very practical method of determining this error is 
to rule a short grating with very long lines on a piece of common thin 
plate glast ; cut it in two with a diamond and superimpose toe 
two halves with toe rulings together and displaced sideways over 
each other one-half the pitch of the screw. On now looking at the 
plates in a proper light so as to have the spectral colours show 
through it, dark lines will appear, which are wavy if there is a periodic 
error and straight if there is none. By measuring the comparative 
amplitude of the waves and the distance apart of two lines, the 
amount of the periodic error can be determined. The phase of the 
periodic error is best found by a series of trials after setting the 
corrector at the proper amplitude as determined above. 

A machine properly made as above and kept at a constant tempera- 
ture should be able to make a scale of 6 m. in length, with errors 
at no point exceeding of an inch. When, however, a grating 

of that length is attempted at the rate of 14,000 Iffies to the into, four 
days and nights are requited and toe result is seldom perfect, possibly 
on account of the wear of the machine or changes of temperature. 
Gratings, however, less than 3 in. long are easy to make. (H, A. R.) 


To join the nut 
latter, whoso 
round a vertical 
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soMtw-pnniE, the popular name for plants of the genus 
Pundanus, which are shrubs or trees of peculiar habit, having 


a main stem and a few branches at the ends of which is a tuft 
of long, stiff, narrow leaves closely arranged in three strongly 
twisted lines. The stem forms stout roots, which grow obliquely 
downwards to the soil, and owing to the decay of the lower 
part of the stem the plant is often supported merely by these 
strong prop-like roots. The ripe fruits are borne in often very 
large spherical or cylindrical heads, which are often extremely 
hard. The genus is the principal one of the family Pandanaceae, 
a small order of Monocotyledons, which is widely distributed 
through the tropics of the Old World, especially in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago and of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

SCRIBE, AUGUSTIN EUGENE (1791-1861), French dramatist, 
was bom in Paris on the 24th of December 1791. His father 
was a silk merchant, and he was well educated, being destined 
for the bar. But, having a real gift for the theatre, a gift which 
unfortunately was not allied with a corresponding literary power, 
he very soon began to write for the stage. His first piece, Le 
I Pretendu sans le savotr^ was produced without his name at the 
Vari6t6s in 1810, and was a failure. Numerous other plays, 
written in collaboration with various authors, followed ; but 
Scribe achieved no distinct success till 1815, when line Nuit de 
la garde nationale, written in collaboration with Delestrc-Poirson, 
made him famous. Thenceforward his fertility was unceasing 
and its results prodigious. He wrote every kind of drama — 
vaudevilles, comedies, tragedies, opera-libretti. To the Gymnase 
theatre alone he is said to have furnished a hundred and fifty 
pieces before 1830. This extraordinary fecundity is explained by 
the systematic methods of collaboration which he established. 
He had a number of co-workers, one of whom supplied the story, 
another the dialogue, a third the jokes and so on. He is said 
in some cases to have sent sums of money for “ copyright in 
ideas to men who were unaware that he had taken suggestions 
from their work. Among his collaborators were Jean Henri 
Dupin (1787-1887), Germain Delavigne, Delestre-Poirson, Mdes- 
ville (A. H. J. Duveyrier), Marc- Antoine Desaugiers, Xavier 
Saintine and Gabriel Legouv6. His dtout in serious comedy 
was made at the Th^tre Frangais in 1822 with Valerie, the first 
of many successful pieces of the same kind. His industry was 
untiring and his knowledge both of the mechanism of the stage 
and of the tastes of the audience was wonderful. For purely 
theatrical ability he is unrivalled, and his plays are still regarded 
as models of dramatic construction. Moreover he was for fifty 
years the best exponent of the ideas of the French middle classes, 
so that he deserves respectful attention, even though his style 
be vulgar and his characters commonplace. He wrote a few 
novels, but none of any mark. The best -known of Scribe’s 
pieces after his first successful one are line Chatne (1842); Le 
Verre d’eau (1842) ; Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849), in conjunction 
with Legouv6 ; Bertrand et Raton, ou Vart de conspirer) and 
the libretti of many of the most famous operas of the middle 
of the century, especially those of Auber and Meyerbeer. The 
books of La Muette de Portici, Fra Diavolo, Robert le Diable, 
and of Les Huguenots are wholly or in part by him. Scribe 
died in Paris on the 20th of February i86i. 

His (Euvres completes appeared in seventy-six volumes in 1874- 
1885. See Legouve, Eugdne Scribe (1874). 

SCRIBES. The word '^scribe*' (from Lat. scribere, to 
write) means generally a writer ; but it has a more special 
application as the English term for the Jewish class called 
in Hebrew Sopherim (Gr. ypafifiareU). Both the Hebrew 
and the Greek word are used to denote something equivalent 
to secretary of state or town-clerk in general ; and through the 
influence of the law, revealed through Moses, upon the Jewish 
nation conceived as a theocracy, both words denote in particular 
one learned in Scripture. Jeremiah (for example) knew of Scribes 
who made the law of the Lord fal.sehood (viii. 8), ju.st as he knew 
of fdse prophets and profane priests (xxiii.). The function of 
writing belongs rather to the scribe or secretary in general 
than to the specifically Jewish scribe, whose primary business was 
to read and interpret the existing revelation of Gixl’s will, just 
as the town-clerk at Athens read public documents to the 
assembly (Thuc. vii. 10). So Ezra, the most famous of the early 
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Scribes, is described as the scribe of the cocnmandments of ! 
the Lord and of his statutes to Israel ” (Ezra vii< 11), and again 
as “ a ready scribe in the law of Moses which the Lord, the God 
of Israel, had given.” As a Scribe he read the Law to the con- 
gregation of the children of Israel and the Levites recited a 
paraphrase to enable them to understand it (Nehemiah viii.). 
But even Jewish scribes were not only readers (as the old Greek 
version of i Esdras calls Ezra) but writers. Jeremiah (viii. 8) 
had a feud with the Scribes of his day, who wrote what they 
thought necessary a^ a compendium or supplement of the Law ; 
but ben Sira, a Scribe himself, left such a book (Ecclesiasticus), 
which is reckoned Apocryphal, indeed, but is on its merits 
worthy to be “ read for example of life and instruction of manners” 
(Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, vi. ; following Jerome). The 
book contains the Scribes’ ideal (xxxviii. 24“xxxix. ii) as well as 
a typical performance. To be a Scribe r^uires a man’s whole 
life ; a ploughman (for example) has not leisure enough to acquire 
such wisdom — ^and here it is well to notice that experience 
taught the Jews the necessity of teaching all their children 
some handicraft, even if they were to be Scribes. But a Scribe 
must devote himself to the study of the law, the wisdom of the 
fathers and the prophets, i.e. the written law, and he must receive 
the oral tradition which will teach him to unlock its secrets. 
He must wander through the lands of the nations and explore 
things good and evil among men. So trained he will stand 
beside the rulers of his people because the law covers all the 
departments of their life. And he may be inspired to speak or 
write the wisdom he has gained. Ben Sira's grandson (natural 
or spiritual) in the prologue to the Greek version of this collection 
of such wisdom speaks of him as having been led forward to 
write it as an aid to the progressive fulfilment of God’s law. 

Such were the Scribes of the Jews, an order of learned theologians 
who practised applied theology, a succession of religious teachers 
and thinkers controlled in their speculations by their oral 
tradition to some extent and always by the principles of the 
law and the other scriptures so far as they accepted them and 
regarded them as consistent with the teaching of Moses. Their 
general aim was progress in knowledge of God’s will, but apart 
from fundamental principles there were no tests or formularies 
to which their teaching must conform. Necessarily they differed 
from one another even in the same generation according to their 
different temperaments and their different experiences, especially 
of foreign lands. And different generations had to adapt them- 
selves to different needs. In the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(for example) they had to face the problem, Was the law of the 
Sabbath to be broken, or was the whole nation to perish and leave 
none to keep the rest of the law and tliat part in happier days ? 
A company of them dec.ided with a unanimity rare in the histoty 
of the order that the Sabbath must be broken (i Macc. ii. 
40-42). Later these Hasidaeans deserted the Maccaliean rebels, 
when some relief had been effected on the coming of a priest of 
the seed of Aaron (i Macc. vii. 12-16). Their massacre, like the 
massacres which led to the suspension of the Sabbath law, 
was another fact to be assimilated for the guidance c)f posterity, 
and, as Scribes always did, they found and cited the prophecy 
which was thus fulfilled (Ps. Ixxix. 2,3;! Macc. vii. 17). 

Later they are represented as falling generally into two classes, 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, for it is obvious that the 
Sadducees needed doctors of the law to answer the Scribes of the 
Pharisees as long as they could, and as long as they dared to hold 
out against the Pharisaic tradition, backed as it was by the 
popularity of the Pharisees. But it must not be supposed that 
the Pharisees all held identical views or insisted upon all points 
in the tradition which accumulated and tended to crystallize 
as of equal impiortance. The Sadducean position was probably 
more definite and more commonly held by individual Sadducees 
because it was mainly based, on negations. The rivals may 
be compared roughly to theists and atheists of the present day 
so far as their relative solidarity is concerned. As :an example 
of the broad and conspicuous divergences among the Pharisees 
it is enough to point to the Zealots ; they had isolated precursors 
before the final coalition of Pharisees, who thought that the time 


had come for the sword of Gideon as well as the sword of the 
Lord, with others who seemed to Josephus to love bloodshed fur 
its own sake. And the Talmud speaks of ^e Pairs of Scribes— 
(?.g. Hillel and Shammai — as contending with one another. 

In the Gospel according to St John, which is wholly, and the 
Gospel of St Luke, which is partially in touch wth the life of 
the time of our Lord, the different receptions which different 
Scribes accorded to the new teachers is clearly recognized. 
St Paul was of course a Scribe, and helped St Luke, it may fairly 
be supposed, to resist Christian prejudice against the whole order 
— ^the mere name of Scribe — without any discrimination in favour 
of such men as Nathaniel, Nicodemus and Gamaliel. The 
Gospel associated with the name of St Matthew has at any rate 
something of the intolerance with which a tax-gatherer might 
well regtird those of the Pharisees (i.e. the Zealots, to use the term 
handed down) who condemned them as breakers of God’s law. 
But in respect of its wholesale denunciations of “ Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites.” it must be said that there were many 
Scribe.s and Pharisees who were not hypocrites, and were there- 
fore entitled to say, “ Let the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.” It appears that the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican ended originally with a question. “Which w^ent home 
justified ” — the Pharisee who thanked God because he had been 
saved from the grosser sins, or the Publican who recognized 
that his calling was in itself sinful, and without venturing to puss 
beyond the Court of the Gentiles whom he served— without even 
promising to abandon their service — prayed for mercy to the 
God whom he feared ? The official text of St Luke has answered 
the question in one way : Christian practice is, on the whole, in 
favour of the Pharisee. 

Other views of the ancient Scribes are too notorious to need 
statement here. Broadly speaking they have no connexion with 
the real evidence, because they rest upon the denunciations of 
the First Gospel. If it is necessary to begin historical investiga- 
tion at the wrong end, it is advisable to take into account the whole 
evidence available. The Scribes of the 1st century a.d. preserved 
Judaism in spite of the destniction of the Temple, and this fact 
is enough to refute the view too commonly taken of them by 
Christians in spite of St Luke and St John. The common view 
is as reasonable and just as an account of the Prophets based 
on Jeremiah’s denunciations would be — or an estimate of the 
Church of England which consisted of summar>' accounts of 
its criminous clerks. 

See Schurcr's History of the Jewish People, with full authorities. 

(J. H. A. H). 

SCRIM, a light open texture, usually made of cotton or flax. 
It is used in bookbinding, upholstery and other industries. 
It is also used as a backing to strengthen paper, as in maps and 
packing paper. Sometimes jute scrims are made for the latter 
purpose, and the whole made impervious to moisture by the 
addition of some waterproof solution. Certain varieties of jute 
scrims or nets are used for supporting the branches of fruit 
trees, and for preventing birds from damaging the fruit. 

SCRIP, properly any written document ; the word is a corrup- 
tion of “ script ” (Lat. scribere, to write), possibly from an 
assimilation with “ scrip,” a pilgrim’s bag or wallet, which is 
borrowed from the Scandinavian (cf. Nor. skreppa, knapsack), 
and is ultimately cognate with “ scrap,” shred. In commercid 
usage, “ scrip ” is a document or certificate issued by a public 
company when instalments upon its shares are payable at 
different dates, or the whole amount to be paid has not been 
called up. Such a document entitles the person named to be 
treated as the allottee of the shares mentioned ; it is transferable, 
and entitles the allottee on payment of all the calls to a share 
certificate. Scrip requires a penny stamp impressed upon it. 
The word is frequently loosely used for the share certificates or 
shares collectively. 

SCROFULA (Lat. for “ litUe sow ”), or Struma, the general 
names formerly given to the disease now termed tuberculosis 
scrofulous,” “strumous” and “tuberculous” ^ing 
nearly interchangeable. The particular characters associated 
I with “scrofula^ have, therefore, varied at different periods 
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when the real nature of the disease was misunderstood ; but 
essentially what was meant was tuberculosis of the bones and 
lymphatic glands, with its attendant symptoms, and it is in this 
sense that the word survives. The old English popular name 
was “ king’s evil,” so called from the belief that the sovereign’s 
touch could effect a cure. This superstition can be traced back 
to the time of Edward the Confessor in England, and to a much 
earlier period in France. Samuel Johnson was touched by 
Queen Anne in 1712, and the same prerogative of royalty was 
exercised by Prince Charles Edward in 1745* 

SCROGGS, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1623-1683), lord chief justice 
of England, was the son of a butcher of sufficient means to give 
his son a university education. Scroggs went to Oriel College, 
and later to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he graduated in 
1640, having acquired a fair knowledge of the classics. There 
is some evidence that he fought on the royalist side during the 
Civil War. In 1653 he was called to the bar, and soon gained 
a good practice in the courts. He was appointed a judge of the 
common pleas in 1676, and two years later was promoted to be 
lord chief justice, his advancement being due to his unfailing 
readiness to degrade the administration of justice to serve the 
purposes of the court. He was a man of debauched life and 
coarse and violent manners ; and these qualities were con- 
spicuous in his demeanour on the bench. As lord chief justice 
Scroggs presided at the trial of the persons denounced by Titus 
Oates for complicity in the “ popish plot,” and he treated these 
prisoners with characteristic violence and brutality, overwhelm- 
ing them with indecent sarcasm and abuse while on their trial, 
and taunting them with savage mockery when sentencing 
them to death. He may at first have been a sincere believer 
in the existence of a plot ; if so he showed himself not less 
gullible than the ignorant multitude out of doors ; at all events 
he did nothing to test the credibility of such perjured witnesses 
as Oates, Bedloe and Dangerfield. At the trial in February 

1679 of the prisoners accused of the murder of Sir Edmund 
Godfrey he gave a characteristic exhibition of his methods, 
indulging in a vituperative tirade against the Roman Catholic 
religion, and loudly proclaiming his satisfaction in the guilt of the 
accused. It was only when, in July of the .same year, Oates’s 
accusation against the (jueen’s physician, Sir George Wukeman, 
appeared likely to involve the queen herself in the ramifications 
of the plot, that Scroggs began to think matters were going too 
far ; he was probably also influenced by the discovery that the 
court regarded the plot with discredit and disfavour, and that 
the country party led by Shaftesbur\' had less influence than 
he had supposed with the king. The chief justice on this occasion 
threw doubt on the trustworthiness of lledloe and Oates, and 
warned the jury to be careful in accepting their evidence. This 
change of front inflamed public opinion against Scroggs, for the 
popular belief in the plot was still undiminished. Scroggs, 
however, was no less violent than before against Catholic priests 
who came before him for trial, as he showed when he sentenced 
Andrew Bromwich to death at Stafford in the summer of 1679 ; 
but his proposing the duke of York’s health at the lord mayor’s 
dinner a few months later, in the presence of Shaftesbury indicated 
his determination not to support the Exclusionists against the 
known wishes of the king. Acting in the assurance of popular 
sympathy, Oates and Bedloe now arraigned the chief justice 
before the privy council for having discredited their evidence and 
misdirected the jury in the Wakemon case, accusing him at the 
same time of several other misdemeanours on the bench, including 
a habit of excessive drinking and bad language. In January 

1680 the case was argued before the council and Scroggs was 
ao^uitted. At the trids of Elizabeth Cellier and of Lord Castle- 
mame in June of the same year, both of whom were acquitted, 
he discredited Dangerfield’s evidence, and on the former occasion 
committed the witness to prison. In the same monlii he dis- 
charged the grand jury of Middlesex before the end of term in 
order to save the duke of York from indictment as a popish 
recusant, a proceeding which the House of Commons declared 
to be illegal, and which was made an article in the impeach'^ 
ment of Scroggs in January 1681. The dissolution of parlia- 


ment put an end to the impeachment, but in April Sere 
was removed from the bench with a pension; he died 
London on the 25th of October 1683. 

Scroggs was perhaps the worst of the judges who disgra 
the English bench at a period when it had sunk to the loi/i 
degradation ; and although his infamy is less notorious tl 
that of Jeffreys, his character exhibited fewer redeem 
features. Scroggs was the author of a work on the Prac 
of Courts-Leet and Courts- Baron (London, 1701), and he edi 
reports of the state trials over which he presided. He was 
subject of many contemporary satires. 

See W. Cobbett, Complete Collection of State Trials (vols. i.-x 
State Trials, 33 vols., London, i8oy) ; Roger North, Life of L 
Guilford, &c., edited by* A. Jessopp (3 vols., London, 1890), i 
Examen (London, 1740) ; Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Relation 
State Affairs, j6yS-i7i4 (6 vols., Oxford, 1857) ; Anthony ‘k Wc 
Athenae Oxomenses, edited by P. Bliss (4 vols., London, 1813-182 
Correspondence of the T'amily of Hatton, edited by E. M. Thomp 
(2 vols., Camden Soc. 22, 23, London, 1878) ; Lord Campl 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England (3 volh., London, 1849-185 
Edward Foss, The Judges of England (9 vols., London, 1848-186 
Sir J. F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of England (3 v( 
London, 1883) ; Henry B. Irving, Life of Judge Jeffreys (Lone] 
1898). (R. J. M 

SCROLL, a strip or roll of paper, parchment, &c. The w 
in Mid. Eng. was scrow, and came from Fr. escrou, mod 
ecrou ; the French form is preserved in the legal term “ escro' 
(see Deed); the hrench diminutive escroud gave the Eng 
form “ scroll.” The Fr. escrou is of Teutonic origin and 
connected with “ shred,” “ shard ” and ” sherd ” ; and me 
a ” shred ” of paper. The term is sometimes given in architect 
to the volute of the Ionic capital, to the termination of the ha 
rail of a staircase, and also to the wave-like decorations 
Roman red glazed pottery, and more particularly in Sam 
ware. 

SCROPE, the name of an old English family of Norman orij 
Sir William le Scrope, of Bolton, in Wenslcydale, Yorksh 
had two sons, Henry (d. 1336) and Geoffrey (d. 1340), b 
of whom were in succession chief justice of the king’s be 
and prominent supporters of the court in the reign of Edward 
Henry was father of Richard le Scrope, ist Baron Scrope 
Bolton (r. 1327-1403), chancellor of England, an active adhei 
of John of Gaunt. Having been knight of the shire for Yorks] 
in the parliament of 1364, he was summoned to the upper he 
as a baron by writ in 1371, when he was made treasurer 1 
keeper of the great seal. In 1378 Lord Scrope became chancel 
in which office he attempted to curb the extravagance of Rich 
II., an offence for which he was deprived of office in 1; 
Scrope engaged in several disputes with regard to his armc 
beormgs, the most celebrated of which was with Sir Rich 
Grosvenor as to his right to the shield blazoned ” Azure, a b 
or,” which a court of chivalry decided in his favour aftc 
controversy extending over four years. Both as a soldier ar 
statesman Lord Scrope was a man of high attainments, 
integrity and prudence being conspicuous. His eldest 
William (c. 1350-1399) was created earl of Wiltshire in 1 
by Richard II., of whose evil government he was an aci 
supporter. Wiltshire bought the sovereignty of the Isle of I 
from the earl of Salisbury. In 1398 he became treasurei 
England. His execution at Bristol was one of the first acti 
Henry IV., and the irregular sentence of an improvised court 
confirmed by that monarch’s first parliament. Wiltshi 
father. Lord wScrope, and his other sons were not included in 
attainder, but received full pardon from Henry. Scrope, i 
was the builder of Bolton Castle, his principal residence, c 
in 1403. He was succeeded in the barony by his second j 
Roger, whose descendants held it till 1630. Henry, 9th Ba 
Scrope of Bolton (1534-1592), was governor of Carlisle in 
time of Elizabeth, and as such took charge of Mary queer 
Scots when she crossed the border in 1568 ; and he took hei 
Bolton Castle, where she remained till January 1569. He 
grandfather of Emmanuel Scrope, nth baron (1584-16, 
who was created earl of Sunderland in 1627 ; on his de 
without legitimate issue in 1630 the earldom became extinct, 1 
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the immense estates of the Scropcs of Bolton were divided 
among his illegitimate children, the chief portion passing by 
marriage to the marquis of Winchester, who was created duke 
of Bolton in 1689 ; to the Earl Rivers ; and to John Grubham 
Howe, ancestor of the earls of Howe. The barony of Scrope 
of Bolton seems then to have become dormant j but the title 
might, it would appear, be claimed through the female line by the 
representative of Charles Jones (d. 1840) of Caton, Lancashire. 
From Stephen, third son of the ist Baron Scrope of Bolton, were 
descended the Scropes of Castle Combe, Wiltshire, the last 
of whom was William Scrope (1772-1852), an artist and author, 
who was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. His daughter 
married George Poulett Thompson (i 797 ”^^ 7 ^)j eminent 
geologist and prolific political writer, who took the^ name of 
Scrope, and who after his wife^s death sold Castle Combe, of 
which he wrote a history. Probably from the same branch of 
the family was descended Adrian Scrope, or Scroope (1601-1660), 
who was prominent on the parliamentarian side in the Civil War, 
and one of the signatories of Charles I.’s death warrant. 

Sir Geoffrey le Scrope (d. 1340), chief justice of the 
king’s bench as mentioned above, uncle of the first Baron 
Scrope of Bolton, had a son Henry (13LS-1391). who in 1350 
was summoned to parliament by writ as Baron Scrope, the 
designation “ of Masham ” being added in the time of his grandson 
to distinguish the title from that held by the elder branch of the 
family. Henry’s fourth son was Richard le Scrope {c. 

140s), archbishop of York, who took part with the Percies in 
opposition to Henry IV., and was beheaded for treason in 
June 1405. Henry le Scrope, 3rd Baron Scrope of Masham 
(r. 1376-1415), was a favourite of Henry V., by whom he was 
made treasurer in 1410 and employed on diplomatic missions 
abroad. But in 1415 he was concerned in a conspiracy to de- 
throne Henry and was executed at Southampton, when his title 
was forfeited. It was, however, restored to his brother John 
in 1455 ; abeyance on the death, in 1517, of 

Geoffrey, nth Baron Scrope of Masham, without male heirs. 

St'f Sir N. H. Nicolas, The Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy {2 vols., 
Loudon-, 1832), containing much detailed information ^ut the 
various branches of the berope fainily ; J. 

England under Henry IV. U vols., London, 1884-1898) ' 

Fews, The fudges of England (9 vote., London, 1848-1864) . 1 • 

Scrope History of the Manor and Ancient Barony of Cattle Combe, 
Wilts (London, 1852) ; G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vol. vii (J^^don, 
1896). (tt. J.M.) 

SCROPE, GEORGE JULIUS POULETT (1797-1876), English 
geologist and political economist, was born on the loth of March 
1797, the second .son of J. Poulett Thompson of Waverley Abbey, 
Surrey. He was educated at Harrow, and for a short time at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, but in 1816 he entered St John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1821, and through the 
influence of E. D. Clarke and Sedgwick became interested in 
mineralogy and geology. During the winter of 1816-1817 e 
was at Naples, and was so keenly interested m Vesuvius that 
he renewed his studies of the volcano in 1818 ; and m the 
following vear visited Etna and the Lipan Islands. In 1821 
he married the daughter and heiress of William Scrope of Castle 
Combe, Wiltshire, and assumed her name ; and he entered 
parliament in 1833 as M.P. for Stroud, retaining his sea.t until 
1868. Meanwhile he began to study the volcanic regions of 
Central France in 1821, and visited the Eifel district in 1823. 
In 1825 he published Considerations on VolcanoSy leading to the 
establishment of a new theory of the Earth, and in the following 
vear was elected F.R.S. This earlier work was subsequently 
amplified and issued under the title of Volcanos (1862) : an 
authoritative text-book of which a second edition was published 
ten years later. In 1827 he issued his classic Memoir on the 
Geology of Central France, including the Volcanic formations of 
Auvergne, the Velay and the Vivarais, a quarto volume illustrated 
by maps and plates. The substance of this was reproduced 
in a revised and somewhat more popular form in The Geology 
and extinct Volcanos of Central France (1858). Scrope was 
awarded the Wollaston Medal by the Geological Society in 1867. 
Among his other works was the History of the Manor and Ancient 


Barony of Castle Combe (printed for private circulation, 1852). 
He died at Fairlawn near Cobham in Surrey on the 19th of 
January 1876. 

Biography (with portrait) in Geol. Mag. for May 1870. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE, in botany, a natural order of seed- 
plants belonging to the sympetalous section of Dicotyledons, 
and a memlx;r of the series Tubiflorae. It is a cosmopolitan 
order containing about 180 genera with about 2000 species ; 
the majority occur in temperate regions, the numbers diminishing 
rapidly towards the tropics and colder regions. About 30% 
of the species are annual herbs, such as eyebright (Euphrtuta 
officinalis), cow- wheat (Melampyrum), and species of Veronica ; 



Fig. 1.— Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea) nat. size. 

I Corolla cut open showing the showing the thick axial 

* four stamens, rather more placenta bearing numerous 

than i nat. size. small seeds. 

2, Unripe fruit cut lengthwise, 3, Ripe capsule split open. 

more than 60 %, are biennial or generally perennial herbs and 
undershrubs, such as species of Veronica, mullein (Verhascum), 
foxglove {Digitalis j fig. i), &c., while shrubs and trees are *‘*^*]® J 
Paulownia, a native of the mountains of Japan, a tree with 
large leaves and handsome panicles of violet flowers, is grown 
in European gardens. 

The stem is sometimes prostrate and creeping, as 
toad-flax {Linaria Cymhalaria) and some of &c 

Veronicas, but generally erect as in foxglove^ &c. . 

a few are climbers as Rhodorhiton and Maurandia. * . 

African genera Hyobanche and Harvey a -mv 
chlorophyll with scale-like leaves ; and many 
sitic, having green Icavc.s. but aching themsel^s by ^ 

to roots of grass, &c., from which they den w part of th • ^ 

ment ; such are Euphrasia, Rhinanthus , Pedicularts, 
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genera arc aquatic, e.g- AtnbvUia (old world tropics), and have much 
oivided submerged leaves and entire aenal leaves. The leat-arrange- 
ment varies ; the leaves are alternate as in Verbascum, or the lower 
leaves are opposite and the upper alternate as in ^ nttffhtnuw (snap- 
dragon), orS are opposite {Mtmulus), or whorled (some Veronicas). 
All varieties of leaf-arrangement are found in the one genus Veronica 
(q.v.) in some New Zealand .species of which the leaves are small and 
appressed to the stem. The flowere are solitaiy in the leaf-axils, as 
in MimidnSf spectes of Linana, &c., or form spikes or racemes which 
are terminal a.s in foxglove, species of Veronica, &c., or axillary as in 
Veronica (Chamaedrys .section). C)mose inflorescences also occur, as 
in Verbascum, con.sistiiig of dichasia arranged in spikes, racemes or 
panicles. 'Die flowers are hermaphrodite, hypogynous and zygo- 
morphic in the median plane, being often more or less two-lipped, 
and having live sepals joined below and persisting in the fruiting 
stage, live jiotals uniting to form a corolla of very various shape, 
generallv four stamens, the fifth (posterior) being suppressed or 
repre.sented by a rudiment, while the anterior pair are longer than the 
jjostenor, and two generally equal carpels in the median pkne forming 
a two'Culled ovary containing numerous anatropous ovules on a 
thick axile placenta, and bearing a simple or bilobed style (fig. 2). 



Fic.. za. Fig. 26. Fig. 2c. 


Fig. 2. - Floral Diagrams of Scrophulanaceae. a, Linaria. 

Veronica, c, Verbascum. 

When a terminal flower is present it tiecomes regular as in toad- 
flax, where radial symmetry is produced by development of a spur to 
each petal— such flowers are termed peloric ; all the flowers in a 
^ike are .sometimes peloric. In Euphrasia and many species ot 
Veronica the posterior sepal is suppressed, and in Calceolaria the 
anterior petals are completely united. 'J'he form of the corolla shows 
great variety, depending on the length and breadth of the tube — 
wluch in Veronica is almost obsolete, while in foxglove it is large and 
almost bell-shaped — and the development of the limbs, wliich are 
spreadinff in Veronica ^ small and almost erect in fig wort, or form a 
pair of closed lips as in Linaria and Antirrhinum. In Linaria the 
anterior petal is spurred ; in Calceolaria a very short tube is succeeded 
by a two-hpped limb, a .smaller upper lip representing the two 
posterior petals and a larger, often very large, lower lip representing 
the three anterior petals. In Verbascum the five segments are almost 
equal, forming a nearly regular corolla ; in Veronica the two posterior 
petals have united and the corolla is four-lobed. The approach to 
regularity in the corolla in Verbascum is associated with the presence 
of five fertile stamens, but the three posterior are generally larger than 
the two anterior. In Veronii a, Calceolaria and other genera only two 
stamens are prc.scnt. The anthers generally open lutrorsely by a 
longitudinal slil ; their form shows great variety. The.se differences 
in tlu‘ form of the corolla, the position and length of the stamens and 
the form of the anther^ are associated with their pollination by 
insects which probe the flower for honey, which is secreted by a disk 
surrounding the base of the ovary or by special nectaries below it. 

I 'erbascum and Veronica with a short- tu^d corolla represent an open 
type of flower wlttl more exposed nectar ; in foxglove the honey is at 
the base of the long tube, and a bee crawling to reach it will rub with 
its back the anthers or stigmas which arc placed on the upper side 
of the bell. The closed flowers of Linaria and Antirrhinum can bt* 
visited only by insects which are strong enough to separate the lips. 
In Euphrasia and others the pollen is loose and powdery, and the 
anthers have appendages whicli when touched by the head of the 
insect- visitor cause the pollen to be scattered. 

The fruit is generally a causule surrounded at the base, or some- 
times as in yellow-rattle [Rhinanthus) enveloped in the persistent 
calyx; it opens by two or four valves, or, as in Antirrhinum, by 
pores. Occasionally it is a berry. The seeds are generally small and 
numerous, rarely few and hirge as in Veronica. In Linaria Cymbal- 
aria the fruit becomes buried by the stalks bending downwards when 
ripe. 

The order is divided into tribes by characters derived from the 
number of fertile stamens present and the form of the corolla. It is 
well represented in Britain by 13 genera, viz. Verbascum (mullein), 
Linana (toad-flax). Antirrhinum (snapdragon), Scrophularia (fig- 
wort) , Limosella — a small creeping annual found on edges of ponds, 
Sibihorpia, a small herb with creeping thread-like stems. Digitalis 
(foxglove), Veronica (speedwell), Bartsia, Euphrasia (eyebright), 
RhinarUms (yellow-rattle), Pedicularis (louse-wort) and Melampy- 
rum (cow-wheat). An American species of Mimulus (M. Langs- 
dorfii) has become naturalized by river-sides in many places. 
Several genera are well known in gardens ; such are Calceolaria, an 
important genus in temperate South America, Collinsia, Pentstemon 
and Mimulus (musk), also American genexa. 


Scrophulariaceae arc closely allied to Solanaceae {g.v.), from which 
they are distinguished by the median position of the carpels, and 
generally by the zygomorphic flower ; Verbascum and its allies, in 
wUch the flower approaches regularity, form a connecting Unk. 
An anatomical distinction is found in t^ arrangement oi the wood 
and tost in stem, which is collateral, not bicollatcral as in 
Solanaceae. 

SCRUB-BIRD, the name of an Australian genus, one of the 
most curious ornithological types of the many furnished by 
that country. The first examples were procured between Perth 
and Augusta in West Australia, and were described by J. Gould 
in the Zoological Society’s Proceedings for 1844 (pp. i, 2) ^ 
forming a new genus and species under the name of Atrichia 
clamosa, the great peculiarity observed by that naturalist being 
the absence of any bristles around the gape, in which respect 
alone it seemed to differ from the already known genus Sphenura. 
Later, however, it was given its modern name Atrichornis clamosa, 
and on account of the discovery of its peculiar sternum (made 
by A. Newton) it was removed from Oscine division of ^e 
Passeres, and the family Atrichornithidae in the sub-oscine 
division of Passeres was made for the genus, the nearest ally 
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being the lyre-bird {q.v.), now placed in the family Menuridae. 
Both the known species of scrub-bird are about the size of a 
small thrush — A. clamosa being the larger of the two. This 
species is brown above, each feather barred with a darker shade ; 
the throat and belly are reddish white, and there is a large black 
patch on the breast ; while the flanks are brown and the lower 
tail-coverts rufous. A. rujescens of New South Wales has the 
white and black of the fore-parts replaced by brown, barred 
much as is the upper plumage. Both species inliabit the thickest 
** scrub ” or brushwood forest ; but little has been ascer^ned 
as to their mode of life except that the males are noisy , imitative 
of the notes of other birds, and given to violent gesticulations. 
The nest and eggs seem never to have been found, and indeed 
no example of the female of either species is known to have 
been procured, whence that sex may be inferred to escape 
observation by its inconspicuous appearance and retiring 
habits. (A. N.) 

SCRUPLE, a term used in the two senses of (1) perplexity, 
doubt, reluctance or hesitation, especially the moral doubt 
arising from the difficulties of conscience ; (2) a unit of weight, 
part of the ounce in apothecaries’ weight, = J of a dram, 20 
grains (1296 grammes). The word is an Captation of Fr. 
scrupule, Lat. scrupulus, scrupulum, primarily a small sharp 
stone, also used in both the English meanings, dim. of scrupus, 
a rough stone, figuratively uneasiness of mind, probably to 
be connected with the root skar, to cut, cf . Gr. a-Kvpov, stone- 
chippings, C^pov, a razor. 
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SCRUTIN DE LUTE (Fr. smuirij voting by ballot, and liste, 
a list), a system of election of national representatives by which 
the electors of a department vote for all the deputies to be 
elected in that department (compare the “ general ticket ** 
in the United States). It is distinguished from the scruiin 
d'arrondissement, under which the electors in each arrondisse- 
ment vote only for the deputy to be elected in it. See Repre- 
sentation. 

SCRUTINT (Fr. scrutin, Late Lat. scrutinium, from scrutari, 
to search or examine thoroughly), careful examination or inquiry. 
The word is specifically appli^ in the early church to the ex- 
amination of the catechumens or those under instruction in the 
faith. They were taught the creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
examined therein, and exorcized prior to baptism. The days 
of scrutiny varied at different periods from three to seven. 
From about the beginning of the 12th century, when it became 
usual to baptize infants soon after their birth instead of at 
stated times (Easter and Pentecost), the ceremony of scrutiny 
was incorporated with that of the actual baptism. Scrutiny 
is also a term applied to a method of electing a pope in the 
Roman Catholic church, in contradistinction to two other 
methods, acclamation and accession. (See Conclave.) In 
the law of elections, scrutiny is the careful examination of 
votes cast after the unsuccessful candidate has lodged a petition 
claiming the seat, and alleging that he has the majority of legal 
votes. Each vote is dealt with separately, notice being given 
beforehand by one party to the other of the votes objected to 
and the grounds of objection. 

SGUDERY, the name of a family said to have been of noble 
Italian origin and to have transferred itself to Provence, but 
only known by the singular brother and sister who represented 
it during the 17th century. 

Georges de Scud^:ry (1601-1667), the elder of the pair, 
was born at Havre, whither his father had moved from Provence, 
on the 22nd of August 1601. He served in the army for some 
time, and, though in the vein of gasconading which was almost 
peculiar to him he no doubt exaggerated his services, there seems 
little doubt that he was a stout soldier. But he conceived a 
fancy for literature before he was thirty, and during the whole 
of the middle of the centuty he was one of the most characteristic 
figures of Paris. He gained the favour of Richelieu by his 
opposition to Corneille, He wrote a letter to the Academy 
criticizing the Cid, and his play, V Amour tyrannique (1640), 
was patronized by the cardinal in opposition to Corneille. 
Possibly these circumstances had something to do with his 
appointment as governor of the fortress of Notre-Dame de la 
Garde, near Marseilles in 1643, and in 1650 he was elected to 
the Academy. During the troubles of the Fronde he was exiled 
to Normandy, where he made his fortune by a rich marriage. 
He was an industrious dramatist, but V Amour tyrannique is 
practically the only piece among his numerous tragi-comedies 
and pastorals that has escaped oblivion. His other most famous 
work was the epic of Alaric (1655). He lent his name to his 
sister’s first romances, but did little beyond correcting the proofs. 
He died at Paris on the 14th of May 1667. Scud^ry’s swash- 
buckler affectations have been rather exaggerated by literary 
gossip and tradition. Although possibly not quite sane, he 
had some poetical power, a fervent love of literature, a high 
sense of honour and of friendship. 

His sister Madeleine (1607-1701), bom also at Havre on 
the 15th of November 1607, was a writer of much more ability 
and of a much better regulated character. She was very plain 
and had no fortune, but her abilities were great and she was very 
well educated. Establishing herself at Paris with her brother, 
she was at once admitted to the Rambouillet coterie, afterwards 
established a salon of her own under the title of the SocUU du 
samedi, and for the last half of the 17 th century, under the 
pseudonym of “ Sapho ” or her own name, was acknowledged 
as the first blue-stocking of France and of the world. She 
formed with Pellisson a close friendship only terminated by his 
death in 1693. Her lengthy novels, such as Artamene, ou le 
grand Cyrus (10 vols. 1648-1653), CUlie (10 vols. 1654-1661), 


Ibrahim f ou ViUustre Bassa (4 vols. 1641), Almahide, ou VescUate 
mne (8 vols. 1661-1663) were the delight of all Europe, including 
persons of the wit and sense of Madame de ^vign6. But 
neither in conception nor in execution will they bear criticism 
as wholes. With classical or Oriental personages for nominal 
heroes and heroines, the whole language and action are taken 
from the fashionable ideas of the time, and the personages can 
be identified either really or colourably with Mademoiselle de 
Scudery's contemporaries. In CUlie, Herminius represents Paul 
Pellisson ; Scaurus and Lyriane were Paul Scarron and his wife 
(afterwards Mme de Maintenon); and in the description of 
Sapho in vol. x. of Le Grand Cyrus the author paints herself. 
It is in CUlie that the famous Carte de Tendrc appeared, a 
description of an Arcadia, where the rb er of Inclination waters 
the villages of Billet Doux, Petits Soins and so forth. The 
interminable length of the stories is made out by endless conversa- 
tions and, as far as incidents go, chiefly by successive abductions 
of the heroines, concei\'ed and related in the most decorous 
spirit, for Mademoiselle de Scud6ry is nothing if not decorous. 
Nevertheless, although the books can hardly now be read through, 
it is still possible to perceive their attraction for a period which 
certainly did not lack wit. In that early day of the novel 
prolixity did not repel. “ Sapho ” had really studied mankind 
in her contemporaries and knew how to analyse and describe 
their characters with fidelity and point. Moreover her novels 
had the interest always attaching to the roman d clef. She was a 
real mistress of conversation, a thing quite new to the age as far 
as literature was concerned, and proportionately welcome. 
She had a distinct vocation as a pedagogue, and is compared 
by Sainte-Beuve to Mme de Genlis. She could moralize— a 
favourite employment of the time — with sense and propriety. 
Though she was incapable of the exquisite prose of Mme de 
S 6 vign 4 and some other of her contemporaries, her purely 
literary merits were considerable. Madeleine survived her 
brother more than thirty years, and in her later days published 
numerous volumes of conversations, to a great extent extracted 
from her novels, thus forming a kind of anthology of her work. 
She outlived her vogue to some extent, but retained a circle 
of friends to whom she was always the “ incomparable Sapho.” 
She died in Paris on the 2nd of June 1701. 

Her Life and Correspondence were published at Pari.s by MM. 
Rathery and Boutron in 1873. An amusing sketch of her is to be 
found m vol. iv. of Sainte-Beuve’s Causertes du lundi. Georges de 
Scud6ry is sketched by Th6ophile Gautier in his Grotesques. See also 
V. Cousin, La SociHd franfatse au XVI siMe, vol. ii. 

SCULL (the same word as ” skull,” cf. Swed. skdl, basin, 
hufvud-skdlf skull of the head), a light oar with blade more 
concave than the ordinary racing oar and with shorter helm, 
thus allowing the user to hold one in each hand. ” Sculling ” 
is therefore the propulsion of a boat by one person with a pair 
of sculls. The word is also applied to the propulsion of a boat 
by one scull worked over the stern, the blade being swept 
through the water from side to side, turning diagonally at 
each stroke ; the sculler usually stands. The principles of 
sculling with a pair of sculls are the same as those of rowing (q.v.). 
For the type of boat used in racing see Boat. The Wingfield 
.Sculls, a race which forms the English Amateur championship, 
was instituted in 1830. It is rowed from Putney to Mortlake. 
The Diamond Challenge Sculls, instituted 1844, are rowed for 
at Henley Regatta. The earliest professional championship 
sculling race was rowed on the Thames in 1831. Since 1876, 
when an Australian (E. Trickett, of Sydney) beat J. H. Sadler, 
the professional championship of the world has been held by 
Australians or Canadians ; the principal champions have been 
E. Hanlan (Toronto), 1880-1884, W. Beach ^ew South Wales), 
1884-1887 ; other names are H. E. Searle, J. Stanbury, G. Towns 
and R. Amst (New Zealand). Mo.st of the races have been rowed 
on the Paramatta river. In August 1910 the race was rowed 
on the Zambezi between E. Barry of England and Amst, the 
latter winning. 

SCULLERY, a back-kitchen, the place where dishes, plates, 
kettles, &c., are washed and cleaned, and the rough work connected 
with the domestic service of a house is performed. The Med. 
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Lat. scuuUarius, keeper of dishes and phtes (scutella)^ became 
in 0 . Fr. escueiUter or sculier, whence in English sculler^ squiUr, 
&c. A “ sergeaunt-squylloure ” is found amongst the officials 
of the royal household; and the Fromptorium parvtdorum, 
dating about 1400, glosses Uxa, a sutler or camp-cook, by 
“ squyllare, dysche-wescheare. ” “Scullion,” a kitchen-wench, 
has been naturally amnected with scullery, but is derived from 
0 . Fr. escouiUon, dish-cloth, cf. Span. escobiUon, spring for a gun, 
ultimately from Litt. scopa, birch tree, scopae, broom of birch 
twigs. 

SCULPTURE (Lat. sculptura, from setUpere, to carve, cognate 
with Gr. y\v(l>€a'), a general term for the plastic art of carving, 
especially in stone and marble, but also in such materials as 
wood (see Wooi>-carving), ivory (see Ivory), metal (see Metal- 
work) and gems (see Gem). 

The production of bronze statues by the are perdue (anglice, 
“ lost wax ”) proce.ss is described in the article Metal-work ; 
Ttebaicmi (since its revival) recent times but little practised 
nftbodt in Europe outside of Paris, it has now invaded most 
ofibB aiuntries where fine casting is appreciated, and where 
ucuiptor, naturalistic rendering is desired. There are signs, 
however, of its Ixiing ousted for a certain chiss of handling by 
the “ galvanoplastic ” method -a system of copper deposit 
by an electrical proce-ss — whereby “going over” the work 
after it has been reproduced in met^ is avoided. 

Imr the execution of a marble statue the sculptor first models 
a finished preliminaiy sketch on a small scale in clay or wax. 

He then, in the case of a life-size or colossal statue, 
mod§i, ^ skeleton set up, with stout bars for 

the arms and legs, fixed in the pose of the future figure. 
This is called the " armature.” It is placed on a stand, called 
a chassis^ with a revolving top, so that the sculptor can easily 
turn the whole model round and thus work with the light on any 
side of it. Over this iron skeleton well-tempered modelling-clay 
is laid and is modelled into shape by the help of wood and bone 
tools ; without the sustiiining iissistunce of the ironwork a soft 
clay figure, if more than a few inches high, would collapse with 
its own weight and scjueeze the lower part out of shape. While 
the modelling is in progress it is necessary to keep the clay moist 
and plastic by scjuirting water on to it with a sort of garden 
syringe capped with a finely perforated rose. When the sculptor 
is not at work the whole figure is kept wrapped up in damp 
cloths. A modern improvement is to mix the modelling-clay, 
not with water, liut with stearin and glycerin ; this, while 
keeping the clay soft and plastic, has the great advantage of 
not lieing wet, and so the sculptor avoids the chill and consequent 
risk of rheumatism which follow from a constant manipulation 
of wet clay. This method, however, has not been \'ery exten- 
sively adopted. When the clay model is finished it is cast in 
plaster. A “ piece-mould ” ^ is formed by applying patches 
of wet plaster of Parks all over the clay statue in such a way 
that they can be removed piecemeal from the model, and then 
be fitted together again, forming a complete hollow mould. 
I'he inside is then rinsed out with plaster and water mixed to 
the consistency of cream till a skin of plaster is formed all over 
the inner surface of the mould, and thus a hollow cast is made 
of the whole figure. The ” piece-mould ” is then taken to pieces 
and the casting set free. If skilfully done by a good formatore 
or moulder the plaster cast is a perfect facsimile of the original 
clay, very slightly disfigured by a series of lines showing the 
joints in the piece-mould, the sections of which cannot be made 
to fit together with absolute precision. Many sculptors have 
their clay model cast in plaster before the modelling is quite 
finished, as prefer to put the finishing touches on the 
plaster plaster being a very ea.sy and pleasant 

substanceJUpSrk on. 

The is to copy the plaster model in marble. The 

model >mNp# on a large block called a “ scale stone,” w'hile the 

cov 

^ Motilds made in one or lew pieces, from which the cast can only 
be ej^tfacted by destroying the mould, are called “ .spoil-moulds.’' 
A Itee number of casts can be made from a " piece-mould," but only 
on$Wom a “ spoilpmould." 


marble for the future statue is set upon another similar block. 
The plaster model is then covered with a series of marks, placed 
on all the most salient parts of the body, and the front 
of each “ scale stone ” is covered with another series of 
points, exactly the same on both stones. An ingenious marbi§, 
instrument called a pointing machine, which has 
m*ms ending in metal points or ‘^needles” that move in ball-socket 
joints, is placed between the model and the marble block. Two 
of its arms are then applied to the model, one touching a point 
on the scale stone while the other touches a mark on the figure. 
The arms are fixed by screws in this position, and the machine 
is then revolved to the marble block, and set with its lower needle 
touching the corresponding point on the scale stone. The upper 
needle, which is arranged to slide back on its own axis, cannot 
reach the corresponding point on the statue because the marble 
block is in the way ; a hole is then drilled into the block at the 
place and in the direction indicated by the needle, till the latter 
can slide forward so as to reach a point sunk in the marble block 
exactly corresponding to the point it touched on the plaster 
mould, lliis process is repeated both on the model and on 
the marble block till the latter is drilled with a number of holes, 
the bottoms of which correspond in position to the number of 
marks made on the surface of the model. A comparatively 
unskilled scarpellino or “chisel-man” then sets to work and cuts 
away the marble till he has reached the bottoms of all the holes, 
beyond which he must not cut. The statue is thus roughly 
blocked out, and a more skilled scarpellino begins 
to work. Partly by eye and partly with the constant 
help of the pointing machine, which is used to give 
any required measurements, the workman almost completes 
the marble statue, leaving only the finishing touches to be 
done by the sculptor. In the opinion of many artists the use 
of the mechanical pointing -machine is responsible in a great 
mciisure for the loss of life and fire in much of modern 
sculpture. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans and in the medieval 
period it was the custom to give the nude parts of a marble statue 
a considerable degree of polish, which really suggests 
the somewhat glo.ssy surface of the human skin very 
much better than the dull loaf-sugar-like surface which 
is left on the marble by most modern sculptors. This high 
polish still remains in parts of the pedimcntal figures from the 
Parthenon, where, at the back, they have been specially protected 
from the weather. The Hermes of the Vatican Belvidere is a 
remarkable instance of the preservation of this polish. Michel- 
angelo carried the practice further still, and gave certain piarts 
of some of his statues, such as the Moses, the highest possible 
polish in order to produce high lights just where he wanted them ; 
the artistic legitimacy of this may perhaps be doubted, and in 
weak hands it might degenerate into mere tricker>\ It is, 
however, much to be desired tliat modern sculptors should 
to some extent at least adopt the classical practice, and by a 
slight but uniform polish remove the disagreeable crystalline 
grain from all the nude parts of the marble. 

A rougher method of obtaining fixed points to measure from 
was occasionally employed by Michelangelo and earlier sculptors. 
They immersed the model in a tank of water, the water being 
gradually allowed to run out, and thus by its sinking level it 
gave a series of contour lines on any required number of planes. 
In some cases Michelangelo appears to have cut his statue out 
of the marble without previously making a model — a marvellous 
feat of skill. 

In modelling bas-reliefs the modem sculptor usually applies 
the clay to a slab of slate on which the design is sketched ; the 
slate forms the liackground of the figures, and thus 
keeps the relief absolutely true to one plane. This ^cubl- 
i.s one of the causes of the dulness and want " 

of spirit so conspicuous in most modem sculptured 
reliefs. In the best Greek examples there is no absolutely fixed 
plane surface for the backgrounds. In one place, to gain an 
effective s^ow, the Greek sculptor would cut below the average 
surface ; in another he would leave the ground at a higher plane, 
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e^tly as happened to suit each portion of his design. Other 
differences from the modem mechanical rules can easily be 
seen by a careful examination of the Parthenon frieze and other 
Greek reliefs. Though the word “ bas-relief ” is now often 
applied to reliefs of ^ degrees of projection from the ground, it 
^uld, of course, only be used fw those in which the projection 
is slight ; “ basso/' “ mezzo ” and “ alto rilievo " express three 
different degrees of salience. Very low relief is but little used 
by modem sculptors, mainly because it is much easier to obtain 
striking effects with the help of more projection. Donatello 
and o^er 15th-century Italian artists showed the most wonderful 
skill in their treatment of very low relief. One not altogether 
legitimate method of gaining effect was practised by some 
medieval sculptors : the relief itself was kept very low, but was 
“ stilted ” or projected from the ground, and then undercut 
^ round the outline. A 15th-century tabernacle for the host 
in the Brera at Milan is a very beautiful example of this method, 
which as a rule is not pleasing in effect, since it looks rather 
as if the figures were cut out in cardboard and then stuck on (see 
Reuef). 

The practice of most modern sculptors is to do very little to 
the marble with their own hands ; some, in fact, have never 
, really learnt how to carve, and thus the finished 
itMirtaatK Statue is often veiy dull and lifeless in comparison 
with the clay model. Most of the great sculptors 
of the middle ages left little or nothing to be done by 
an assistant ; Michelangelo especially did the whole of the 
carving with his own hands, and when beginning on a block of 
marble attacked it with such vigorous strokes of the hammer 
that large pieces of marble flew about in every direction. But 
skill as a carver, though very desirable, is not absolutely necessary 
for a sculptor. If he casts in bronze by the cite perdue process 
he may produce the most perfect plastic works without touching 
anything hartler than the modelling-wax. The sculptor in 
marble, however, must be able to carve a hard substance if he 
is to be master of his art. Unhappily some modern sculptors 
not only leave all manipulation of the marble to their worlmien, 
but they also employ men to do their modelling, collc^uially 
termed “ ghosts,” the supposed sculptor supplying little or 
notliing but his sketch and his name to the work, llie practice, 
however, is less common nowadays than formerly, owing mainly to 
one or two exposures which brought the matter sharply before the 
public. In some cases sculptors of ability who suffer under an 
excess of popularity are induced to employ aid of this kind on 
account of their undertaking more work than any one man could 
possibly accomplish — a stale of things which is necessarily 
very hostile to the interests of true art. As a rule, however, 
the sculptor's scarpelltm, though he may and often does attain 
the highest skill as a carver and can copy almost anything with 
wonderful fidelity, seldom develops into an original artist. The 
popular admiration for pieces of clever trickery in sculpture, 
such as the carving of the open meshes of a fisherman’s net, 
or a chain with each link free and movable, or a veil over 
and half revealing the features of the face, would perhaps be 
diminished if it were known that such work as this is invariably 
done, not by the sculptor, but by the scarpeUino. Unhappily 
at the present day there is, esp^ially in England, little apprecia- 
tion of what is valuable in plastic art ; there is probably no other 
civilized country where the State does so little to give practioil 
support to the advancement of monumental and decorative 
scidpture on a large scale — ^the most important branch of 
the art — vdiich it is hardly in the power of private persons to 
further. 

It may here be well to say a few words on the technical methods 
employed in the execation of medieval scu^ture, which in the 
„ „ . mam were very similar in England, France and Germany. 

When bronze was used — in England as a rule only for 
the effigies of royal persons or the richer nobles — the metal 
delicate ctre p(0rdtM process, and the whole 
surface of the figure was then thickly gilded. At Limogc« 
in France a large number of sepulchral effigies were produced, speci- 
ally between 1300 and 1400, and exported to distant places. These 
were not cast, but were made of hammered (r§poussi-^.v.) plates of 
copper, nailed on a wooden core and richly decorated with champlevi 


enamels in various bright colours. Westminster Abbey possesses a 
fine example, executed about 1300, in the effigy of William of Valence 
(d. 1290).^ The ground on which the figure hes, the shield, the border 
of the tunic, the pillow, and other parts are decorated with these 
enamels very minutely treated. The rest of the copper was gilt, and 
the helmet was surrounded with a coronet set with jewels, which are 
now missmg. One royal effigy of later date at Westminster, that of 
Henry V. (d. 1422), was formal of beaten silver fixed to an oak core, 
with the exception of the head, which appears to have been cast. 
The whole of the silver disappeared in the time of Henry VIII., and 
nothing now remains but the rough wooden core ; hence it is 
doubtful whether the silver was decorated with enamel or not ; it 
was probably of English workmanship. 

In most cases stone was used for all sorts of sculpture, being 
decorated in a very minute and elalxirate way with gold, silver and 
colours apphed over the whole surface. In order to give additional 
richness to this colouring the surface of the stone, often even in the 
case of external 8culi)ture, was covered with a thin skin of gesso or 
fine plaster mixtHl with size ; on this, while still soft, and over the 
drapery and other accessories, very dehcate and minute patterns 
were stamped with wooden dies, and upon this the gold and colours 
were apphed ; thus the gaudiness and monotony of flat smooth 
surfaces covered with gilding or bright colours were avoided.* In 
addition to tins the borders of drapery and other parts of stone 
statues were frequently ornamented with crystals and false jewels, or, 
in a more laborious way, with holes and sinkings filled with poUshed 
metalhc foil, on which very mmutc patterns were painted in trans- 
parent varnish colours ; the whole was then i)rotecleil fi om the air by 
small pieces of iransparenl glass, carefully shaped to the right size 
and fixed over the foil in the cavity cut in the stone. It is difticult 
now to realize the extreme splendour of this gilt, painted and jewelled 
sculpture, as no perfect example exists, though m many cases traces 
remain of all these i)rocesses, and show that they were once very 
widely applied.* The architectural surroundings of the figures were 
treated in the same elaborate way. In Ihe 14th century in England 
alabaster came into frequent use for monumental sculpture ; it too 
was decoratefl with gold and colour, though m some cases the whole 
surface does not appear to have been so treated. In his wide use of 
coloured decoration, as in other respects, the medieval sculptor came 
far nearer to the ancient Greek than do any modern artists. Even 
the use of inlay of coloured glass wa.s common at Athens during the 
5th century b.c. — as, for example, in the plait-band of some of the 
marble bases of the Erechtheum -' and five or six centuries earlier 
at Tiryns and Mycenae. 

Another material much used by medieval sculptors was Wood, 
though, from its j^erishable nature, comparatively few early ex- 
amples survive ; * the best specimen is the fi^re of George de 
Cantclupe (d. 1273) in Abergavenny church. This was decorated 
with gesso rehefs, gilt and coloured in the same way as the stone. 
The tomb of Prince John of Eltham (d. 1334) at Westminster is a 
very fine example of the early use of alabaster, both for the re- 
cumbent effigy and also for a number of small figures of mourners 
all round the arcading of the tomb. These little figures, well pre- 
served on the side which is protected by the screen, arc of very great 
beauty and are executed with the most delicate minuteness ; some 
of the heads are equal to the best contemporary work of the son and 
pupils of Niccola Hsano. The tomb once had a high stone canopy of 
open work— arches, canopies and pinnacles— a class of architectural 
sculpture of which many extremely rich examples exist, as, for 
instance, tlic tomb of Edward II. at Gloucester, the de Spencer tomb 
at Tewkesbury, and, of rather later style, the tomb of Lady Eleanor 
Fitzaian de Percy at Beverley. This last is remarkable for the great 
richness and beauty of its sculptured foliage, which is of the finest 
Decorated penod and stands unrivalled by any Continental example. 
The condition of this shrine (erected about 1335 to 1340) is almost 
perfect. 

On technical methods, see (specially for the explanation of model- 
ling, Ac.) Edward Lantm, Modelling (London, vol. i, vol. 2. 
1904, vol. 3, 191^, and Albert Toft, Modelling and Sculpture 
(London, 1910). These volumes give in detail every process and 
method of the sculptor's craft with a fulness to be founcf in no other 
works of their class in the English language. 

1 Other effigies from Limoges were imported into England, but no 
other example now exists in the country. 

* In the modem attempts to reproduce the medieval polychromy 
these delicate surface rehefs have been omitted ; hence the painful 
results of such colouring as that in Notre -Dame and the Sainte 
ChapeUe in Paris and many other “ restored " churches, especially 
in France and Germany. 

* On the tomb of Aymcr de Valence (d. 1326) at Westminster a 
good deal of the stamped gesso and coloured decoration is visible on 
close inspection. One of the cavities of the base retains a fragment of 
glass covering the painted foil, stiU brilliant and jewel-like in effect. 

* The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a magnificent colossal 
wood figure of an angel, not English, but Italian work of the t4th 
century. A large stone statue of about the same date, of French 
workmanship, in the same museum is a most valuable example of the 
use of stamped gesso and inlay of painted and glazed foil. 

XXIV. 160 
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History 

The following general sketch of the history of sculpture is 
confined mainly to that of the middle ages and modem times. 
The philosophy and aesthetics of the subject— the relation of 
sculpture to the other arts and the nature of its appeal to the 
emotions— are treated in the article Fine Arts. What is known 
as “ classical ” sculpture is dealt with under Greek Art and 
Roman Art ; see also, for other allied aspects, China, Art ; 
Japan, Art ; Egypt, Art ; Byzantine Art ; and articles on 
VfETAL-woRK, IvoRY^ WooivcARViNG, &c. ; the article Archi- 
tecture and allied articles (e.g. Capital) ; and the articles 
)n the several individual artists. 

In the 4th century a.d., under the rule of Constantine’s 
tuccessors, the plastic arts in the Roman world reached the 
lowest point of degradation to which they ever fell. 
^■IbrtMtiua. Coarse in workmanship, intensely feeble in design, 

* and utterly without expression or life, the pagan 
culpture of that time is merely a dull and ignorant 
mitation of the work of previous centuries. The old faith 
vas dead, and the art which had sprung from it died with it. 
n the same century a large amount of sculpture was produced 
)y Christian workmen, which, though it reached no very high 
itandard of merit, was at least far superior to the pagan work. 
\Jthough it shows no increase of technical skill or knowledge 
)f the human form, yet the mere fact that it was inspired and 
ts subjects supplied by a real living faith was quite sufficient 
X) give it a vigour and a dramatic force which raise it aesthetic- 
illy far above the expiring efforts of paganism. Apart from 
vories (see Ivory), a number of large marble sarcoph^i are the 
rhief existing specimens of this early Christian sculpture. In 
general design they are close copies of pagan tombs, and are 
ichly decorated outside with reliefs. The subjects of these 
ire usually scenes from the Old and New Testaments. From the 
ormer those subjects were selected which were supposed to 
lave, some typical reference to the life of Christ : the Meeting 
3f Abraham and Melchiscdec, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel 
imong the Lions, Jonah and the Whale, are those which most 
Frequently occur. Among the New Testament scenes no repre- 
sentations occur of Christ’s sufferings ; ‘ the subjects chosen 
illustrate his power and beneficence : the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, and many of his miracles 
are frequently repeated. The Vatican and Lateran museums 
are rich in examples of this sort. One of the finest in the former 
collection was taken from the crypt of the old basilica of St 
Peter ; it contained the body of a certain Junius Bassus, and 
dates from the year 359.* Many other similar sarcophagi were 
made in the provinces of Rome, especially Gaul; and fine 
specimens exist in the museums of Arles, Marseilles and Aix ; 
those found in Britain are of very inferior workmanship. 

Sculpture in the round, with its suggestion of idol worship 
which was offensive to the Christian spirit, was practically 
non-existent during this and the succeeding centuries, although 
there are a few notable exceptions, like the large bronze statue of 
St Peter® in the nave of St Peter's in Rome, which is probably 
of sth-century workmanship and has much of the repose, dignity 
and force of antique sculpture. 

Italian plastic art in the 5th century continued to create in 
the spirit of the 4th century, especially reliefs in ivory (to a 
certain extent imitation.^ of the later consular diptychs), which 
were used to decorate episcopal thrones or the bindings of MSS. 
of the Gospels. The so-called choir of St Peter, still preserved 
(though hidden from sight) in his great basilica, is the finest 
example of the former class ; of less purely classical style, datii^ 
from about 550, is the ivory throne of Bishop Maximianus in 
Ravenna cathedral. Another very remarkable work of the 

' A partial exception to this rule is the scene of Christ before 
Pilate, which someumes occurs. 

® See Dionysius, 5ac. Vat, Bas. Cryp,, and Bunsen, Be^h, d, Stadt 
Rom {1B40), 

® There is no ground for the popular impression that this is an 
antique statue of Jupiter transformed into that of St Peter by the 
addition of the keys. 


5th century is the series of small panel reliefs on the doors of 
S. Sabina on the Arentine Hill at Rome. They are scenes from 
Bible history carved in wood, and in them much of the old 
classic style survives.^ 

In the 6th century, under the Byzantine influence of Justinian, 
a new class of decorative sculpture was produced, especially 
at Ravenna. Subject reliefs do not often occur, but large slabs 
of marble, forming screens, altars, pulpits and the like, were 
ornamented in a very skilful and original way with low reliefs 
of graceful vine-plants, with peacocks and other birds drinking 
out of chalices, all treated in a very able and highly decorative 
manner. Byzantium, however, in the main, became the birth- 
place and seat of all the medieval arts soon after the transference 
thither of the headquarters of the empire (see Byzantine Art). 
It was natural that love of splendour and sumptuousness in the 
Eastern capital found expression in colour and richness of 
material rather than in monumental impressiveness. The 
school of sculpture which arose at Byzantium in the 5th or 6th 
century was therefore essentially decorative, and not monu- 
mental ; and the skill of the sculptors was most successfully 
applied to work in metals and ivory, and the carving of foliage 
on capitals and bands of ornament, possessed of the very highest 
decorative power and executed with unrivalled spirit and 
vigour. The early Byzantine treatment of the acanthus or 
thistle, as seen in the capitals of S. Sophia at Constantinople, 
the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, and many other buildings in the 
East, has never since been surpassed in any purely decorative 
sculpture ; and it is interesting to note how it grew out of the 
dull and lifeless ornamentation which covers the degraded 
Corinthian capital used so largely in Roman buildings of the 
time of Constantine and his sons. 

Till about the 12th century, and in some places much later, 
the art of Byzantium dominated that of the whole Christian 
world in a very remarkable way. The spread of this /a//„eiica 
art was to a great extent due to the iconoclast riots 0/ 
which not only led to the destruction of images and Byummtint 
works of art, but threatened the very life of the artists 
and craftsmen, who thereupon sought refuge in foreign countries, 
especially at the court of Charlemtigne, and for several centuries 
determined the course of European art. From Russia to Ireland 
and from Norway to Spain any given work of art in one of the 
countries of Europe might almost equally well have been designed 
in any other. Few or no local characteristics or peculiarities 
can be detected, except of course in the methods of execution, 
and even these were wonderfully similar everywhere. The 
dogmatic unity of the Catholic C’hurch and its great monastic 
system, with constant interchange of monkish craftsmen between 
one countr)’ and another, were the chief causes of this widespread 
monotony of style. An additional reason was the unrivalled 
technical skill of the early Byzantines, which made their city 
widely resorted to by the artist-craftsmen of all Europe — the 
great school for learning any branch of the arts. 

The extensive use of the precious metals for the chief works 
of plastic art in this early period is one of the reasons why so 
few examples still remain — their great intrinsic value naturally 
causing their destruction. One of the most important existing 
examples, dating from the 8th century, is a series of colossal 
wall reliefs executed in hard stucco in the church of Cividale 
(Friuli) not far from Trieste. These represent rows of female 
saints bearing jewelled crosses, crowns and wreaths, and closely 
resembling in costume, attitude and arrangement the gift-bearing 
mosaic figures of Theodora and her ladies in S. Vitale at Ravenna. 
It is a striking instance of the almost petrified state of Byzantine 
art that so close a similarity should be possible between works 
executed at an interval of fully two hundred years. Some 
very interesting small plaques of ivory in the library of St Gall 
show a still later survival of early forms. The central relief 
is a figure of Christ in Majesty, closely resembling those in the 
colossi apse mosaic of S. ApoUinare in Classe and other churches 

* Various dates have been assigned to these interesting reliefs by 
different archaeologists, but the costumes of the figures are strong 
evidence that they are not later than the 5 th century. 
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of Ravenna ; while the figures below the Christ are survivals 
of a still older time, dating back from the best eras of classic art. 

A river-god is represented as an old man holding an urn, from 
which a stream issues, and a reclining female figure with an 
infant and a cornucopia is the old Roman Tellus or Earth- 
goddess with her ancient attributes. ‘ 

While the countries of the north could not altogether resist 
the rising tide of Byzantinism, in Scandinavia, and to a great 
None Mad extent in England, the autochthonous art was not 
Cottle la- altogether obliterated during the early middle ages. In 
fiaoacoo la England, during the Saxon period, when stone buildings 
Bagimad, even large cathedrals were built of 

wood, the plastic arts were mostly confined to the use of 
gold, silver, and gilt copper. The earliest existing specimens 
of sculpture in stone are a number of tall churchyard crosses, 
mostly in the northern provinces and apparently the work of 
Scandinavian sculptors. One very remarkable example is a 
tall monolithic cross, cut in sandstone, in the churchyard of 
Gosforth in Cumberland. It is covered with rudely carved 
reliefs, small in scale, which are of special interest as showing 
a transitional state from the worship of Odin to that of Christ. 
Some of the old Norse symbols and myths sculptured on it 
occur modified and altered into a semi-Christian form. 1 hough 
rich in decorative effect and with a graceful outline, this sculp- 
tured cross shows a very primitive state of artistic development , 
as do the other crosses of this class in (x)rnwall, Ireland and 
Scotland, which are mainly ornamented with those ingeniously 
intricate patterns of interlacing knotwork designed so skilfully 
by both the early Norse and the Celtic races.*-^ They belong 
to a class of art which is not Chfistian in its origin, though it 
was afterwards largely used for Christian purposes, and so is 
thoroughly national in style, quite free from the usual widespread 
Byzantine influence. Of special interest from their early date-^ 
probably the nth century— arc two large stone reliefs now in 
Chichester cathedral, which are traditionally said to have come 
from the pre-Norman church at Selsey. They are thoroughly 
Byzantine in style, but evidently the work of some very ignorant 
sculptor ; they represent two scenes in the Raising of Lazarus ; 
the figures are stiff, attenuated and ugly, the pose very awkward, 
and the drapery of exaggerated Byzantine character, with long 
thin folds. To represent the eyes pieces of glass or coloured 
enamel were inserted ; the treatment of the hair in long ropelikc 
twists suggests a metal rather than a stone design. 

The Romanesque period in art was essentially one of archi- 
tectural activity. The spirit of the time did not encourage 
that individual thought which alone can produce 
Ifomaa- ^ g^^^t development of sculpture and painting. Thus 
TaiLure t^e plastic art of the nth and 12th centuries, which 
was still entirely at the service and under the rule of 
the Church, was strictly confined to conventional symbols, ideas 
and forms. It is based, not on the study of nature, but on 
the late Roman reliefs. The treatment of the figures, though 
often rude and clumsy, and sometimes influenced by Byzantme 
stiffness, is on the whole dignified, solemn and serious, and bent 
upon the expression of the typical, and not of the individual. 
The tympana of the porches, the capitals of columns and the 
pulpits and choir-screens of the Romanesque churches, and, on 
a smaller scale, the ivory carvings for book-covers and portable 
miniature altars, provided the field for the Romanesque sculptors 
activity. 

In Italy the strong current of hierarchal Byzantinism had 
never altogether supplanted the antique tradition, though the 
works based upon the latter, before Niccola Pisano revived 


i On early and medieval sc\xlpturc in ivory consult Gon, Thesaurus 
voterum dtptychorum (Florence, 1759); Vvc»twood, Dtptychs of 
Consuls (London, 18O2) ; Didron, Images ouvranUs du Lowvrc (Pans, 
1871I • william Maskell, Ivories in the South Kensington Museum 
(London, 1872 & 1875) : Wieseler, Diptychon Qutrtntanum eu 
Brescia (Gdt^igen, 1868) ; Wyatt and Oldfield, Sculpture tn Jvwy 
(London, 1856) ; Alfred Maskell, Ivories (London, 1905). one of the 
best treatises in the English language; E. Molinier, Us Ivotres ; 
Die Elfenbeinbilder (Berlin Museum, W 3 )- ^ ^ , 

* See O'Neill, Sculptured Crosses of Ireland (London, 1857)- 


for a short while the true spirit of the antique, are of almost 
barbaric rudeness, like the bronze gates of S. Zeno at Verona, and 
the stone-carving of The Last Supper on the pulpit of 
S. Ambrogio, in Milan. The real home of Romanesque 
sculpture was beyond the Alps, in Germany and France, and 
much of the work done in Italy during the 12 th century was 
actually due to northern sculptors — as, for example, the very 
rude sculpture on the fai,;ade of S. Andrea at Pistoia, executed 
about 1186 by Gruamons and his brother Adeodatus,® or the 
relief by Benedetto Antelami for the pulpit of Parma cathedral 
of the year 1178. Unlike the sculpture of the Pisani and later 
artists, these early figures are thoroughly secondary to the 
architecture they are designed to decorate ; they are evidently 
the work of men who were architects first and sculptors in a 
secondary degree. After the 13th century the reverse was 
j usuallvthe (“ise, and, as at the west end of Orvieto cathedral, the 
! .sculptured decorations arc treated as being of primary importance 
i — not that the Italian sculptor-architect ever allowed his statues 
or reliefs to weaken or damage their architectural surroundings, 
as is unfortunately the case with much modem sculpture. In 
southern Italy, during the 13th century, there existed a school 
of sculpture resembling that of France, owing probably to the 
Norman occupation. The pulpit in the cathedral of Raycllo, 
executed bv Nicolo di Bartolommeo di Foggia in 1272, is an 
important work of this (;lass ; it is enriched with very noble 
sculpture, especially a large female head crowned with a richly 
foliated coronet, and combining lifelike vigour with largeness 
of style in a very remarkable way. The bronze doors at Mon reale 
(by Barisanus of Trani), Pisa and elsewhere are among the 
chief works of plastic art in Italy during the 12th century. 
The history of Italian .sculpture of the l)est period is given to a 
great extent in the separate articles on the Pisani and other 
Italian artists. Here it suffices to say that sculpture never 
became as completely subservient to architecture, as it did in 
the north, and that with Giovanni Ifisano the almost classic 
repose and dignity of his father Niccola’s style gave way 
probably owing to northern influences— to an increased 
sense of life and freedom and dramatic expression. Niccola 
stands at the close of the Romanesque, and Giovanni on the 
threshold of the CJothic period. During the 13th century Rome 
and the central provinces of Italy produced very few sculptors 
of ability, almost the only men of note Ixdng the ( osmati. 

The power accjuired by Germany under the Saxon emperors, 
upon whom had descended the mantle of the Roman Caesars, 
was the chief reason that led to the great development 
of Romanesque art in Germany. It is true that, 
in the nth century, Byzantine influences stifled the ^ork. 
spontaneous ftdivetc of the earlier work ; but about the 
end of the 12th century a new free and vital art arose, based upon 
a better understanding of the antique, and fostered by the rise 
of feudalism and the prosperity of the cities. Next in import^ce 
to the numerous examples of Carman Romanesque ivory carvings 
are the works in bronze, in the technique of which the (German 
craftsmen of the pre-Gothic period stand unrivalled. This is 
seen in the bronze pillar reliefs and other works, notably the 
bronze gates of Hildesheim Cathedral, produced by Bishop 
Bernward (d. 1022) after his visit to Rome. Hildesheim, 
Cologne and the whole of the Rhine provinces were the most 
active seats of German sculpture, especially in metal, till the 
12th century. Many remarkable pieces of bronze sculpture 
were produced at the end of that period, of which several speci- 
mens exist. The bronze font at la^ge, with figure-subjects 
in relief of various baptismal scenes from the New Testament, 
by Lambert Patras of Dinant, cast about 1112, is a work of most 
wonderful beauty and perfection for its time; other fonts in 
Osnabriick, by Master Gerhard, and Hildesheim cathedrals are 
surrounded by spirited reliefs, fine in conception, but inferior 
in beauty to those on the Li6ge font. Fine bronze candelabra 
exist in the abbey church of Combourg and at Aix-la-Chapelle, 

* The other finest examples of this early class of sculpture exist at 
Pisa, Parma, Modena and Verona ; in most of them the old Byzantine 
influence is very strong. 
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the latter of about 1165. Merseburig cathedral has a strange 
realistic sepuichrai figure of Rudolf of Swabia^ executed about 
1 100 ; and at Magdeburg is a fine effigy, also in bronze^ of Bishop 
Frederick (d. 115a), treated in a more graceful way. The last 
figure has a peculiarity which is not uncommon in the older 
bronze reliefs of Germany : the body is treated as a relief, while 
the head sticks out and is quite detached from the ground in a j 
very awkward way. One of the finest plastic works of this 
century is the choir screen of Hildesheim cathedral, executed 
in hard stucco, once rich with gold and colours ; on its lower 
part is a series of large reliefs of saints modelled with almost 
classical breadth and nobility, with drapery of especial excellence. 

In the 13th century German sculpture had made considerable 
artistic progress, but it did not reach the high standard of 
France. One of the best examples of the transition period from 
German Romanesque to Gothic is the “ golden gate ” of Freiburg 
cathedral, with sculptured figures on the jambs after the French 
fashion. The statues of the apostles on the nave pillars, and 
especially one of the Madonna at the east end (1260-1270), 
possess great beauty and sculpturesque breadth. Of the same 
period, and kindred in style and feeling, are the reliefs on the 
eastern choir-screen in Bamberg cathedral. 

France is comparatively poor in characteristic examples 
of Romanesque sculpture, as the time of the greatest activity 
FroAM. coincides with the beginnings of the Gothic style, so 
that in many cases, as for instance on the porches 
of Bourges and Chartres cathedrals, Romanesque and Gothic 
features occur side by side and make it impossible to establish a 
clear demarcation between the two. Among the most important 
Romanesque monuments of the early 12 th century are the 
sculptures on the porch of the abbey church of Conques, repre- 
senting the Last Judgment ; the somewhat barbaric tympanum 
of Autun cathedral (c. 1130); and that of the church of 
Moissac. 

During the 12th and 13th centuries the prodigious activity 
of the cathedral builders of France and their rivalry to outshine 
each other in the richness of the sculptured decorations, led to 
the glorious development that culminated in the full flower 
of Gothic art. The fa^ides of large cathedrals were completely 
covered with sculptured reliefs and thick-set rows of statues 
in niches. Tlie whole of the front was frequently one huge 
composition of statuary, with only sufficient purely architectural 
work to form a background and frame for the sculptured figures. 

A west end treated like that of Wells cathedral, which is almost 
unique in England, is not uncommon in France. Even the shafts 
of the dwrways and other architectural accessories were covered 
with minute sculptured decoration,— the motives of which 
were often, especially during the 12th century, obviously derived 
from the me^-work of shrines and reliquaries studded with 
rows of jewels. ITie west facade of Poitiers cathedral is one of 
the richest examples ; it has large surfaces covered with foliated 
carving and rows of colossal statues, both seated and standing, 
reaching high up the front of the church. Of the same century 
(the 1 2th), but rather later in date, is the very noble sculpture 
on the three western domrs of Chartres cathedral, with fine 
tympanum reliefs and colossal statues (all once covered with 
painting and gold) attached to the jamb-shafts of the openings. 
These latter figures, with their exaggerated height and &e 
loi^ straight folds of their drapery, are designed with great 
skill to assist and not to break the main upward lines of the 
doorways. The sculptors have willingly sacrificed the beauty and 
proportion of each separate statue for the sake of the arcffitectonic 
effect of the whole facade. The heads, however, are full of 
nobility, beauty, and even gsace, especially those that are 
soften^ by the addition of long wavy curls, which give relief 
to the general stiffness of the form. The sculptured doors of 
the north and south- aisles of Bourges cathedral are fine examples 
of the end of the 12th century, 1^ so were the west doors of 
Notre Dme in Paris till they were hopelessly injured by 
“ restoration.” The early sculpture at Bourges is specially 
interesting from the existence in many parts of its original 
coloured decoration. 


Romanesque sculpture in England, during the Norman 
period, was of a very rude sort and generally used for the 
tympanum reliefs over the doors of churches. Christ 
in Majesty, the Harrowing of Hell and -St George 
and ttfe Dragon occur very frequently. Reliefs of the 
/ zodiacal signs were a common decoration of the 
I richly sculptured arches of the izth century, and are frequently 
carved with much power. The later Norman sculptured orna- 
ments are very rich and spirited, though the treatment of the 
human figure is still very weok.^ 

The best-preserved examples of monumental sculpture of 
the 1 2th century are a number of effigies of knights-templars 
in the round Temple church in London.^ TTiey are laboriously 
cut in hard Purbeck marble, and much resemble bronze in their 
treatment; the faces are clumsy, and the whole figures stiff 
and h^vy in modelling ; but they are valuable examples of 
the milit^ costume of the time, the armour being purely 
chain-mail. Another effigy in the same church cut in stone, 
once decorated with painting, is a much finer piece of sculpture 
of about a century later. The head, treated in an ideal way 
with wavy curls, has much simple beauty, showing a great 
artistic ^vance. Another of the most remarkable effigies of 
this period is that of Robert, duke of Normandy (d. 1134). 
in Gloucester cathedral, carved with much spirit in oak, and 
decorated with painting. The realistic trait of the crossed 
legs, which occurs in many of these effigies, heralds the near 
advent of Gothic art. Most rapid progress in all the arts, 
especially that of sculpture, was made in England in the second 
half of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century, largely 
under the patronage of Henry III. , who employed and handsomely 
rewarded a large number of English artists, and also imported 
others from Italy and Spain, though these foreigners took only 
a secondary position among the painters and sculptors of England . 
The end of the 13th century was in fact the culminating period 
of English art, and at this time a very high degree of excellence 
was reached by purely national means, quite equalling and even 
surpassing the general average of art on the Continent, except 
perhaps in France. Even Niccola Pisano could not have sur- 
passed the beauty and technical excellence of the two bronze 
effigies in Westminster Abbey modelled and cast by ‘William 
Torell, a goldsmith and citizen of London, shortly before 
the year 1300. These are on the tombs of Henry III. and Queen 
Eleanor (wife of Edward 1 .), and, though the tomb itself of the 
former is an Italian work of the Cosmati school, there is no trace 
of foreign influence in the figures. At this time portrait effigies 
had not come into general use, and both figures are treated 
in an ideal way.^ The crowned head of Henry 111 ., with noble 
well-modelled features and crisp wavy curls, resembles the 
conventional royal head on English coins of this and the following 
century, while the head of Eleanor is of remarkable, almost 
classic, beauty, and of great interest as showing the ideal type 
of the 13th century. In both cases the drapery is well conceived 
in broad sculpturesque folds, graceful and yet simple in treat- 
ment. The casting of these figures, which was effected by the 
are perdw process, is technically very perfect. The gold em- 
ployed for file gilding was got from Lucca in the shape of the 
current florins of that time, which were famed for their purity. 
Torell was highly paid for this, as well as for two other bronze 
statues of Queen Eleanor, probably of the same design. 

Although the difference between fully developed Gothic 
sculpture and Romanesque sculpture is almost as clearly marked 
as ihe difference between Gothic and Romanesque architecture — 


1 In Norway and Denmark during the iith and 12th centuries 
carved ornament of the very highest merit was produced, especially 
the framework round the doors of the wooden churches ; these arc 
formed of large pine planks, sculptured in slight relief with dragons 
and interlacing foliage in m^d sweeping curves, — perfect master- 
pieces of decorative Ort, mil of the keenest inventive spirit and 
originality. 

’ See Richardson, Alomamenial Effigtes of ike Temple Church (Lon- 
don, Z643I. 

* The effigy of King John in Worcester cathedral of about 1210 is 
an exception to this rule ; though rudely executed, the head appears 
to be a portrait. 
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indeed; the evolution of the two arts proceeded m parallel stages— 
the change from the earlier to the later style is so gradual and 
almost imperceptible; that it is all but impossible to follow it 
step by step; and to illustrate it by examples. What distinguishes 
the Gothic from the Romanesque in sculpture is the striving to 
achieve individual in the place of typical expression. This 
striving is as apparent in the more flexible and emotional treat- 
ment of the human figure, as it is in the substitution of naturalistic 
plant and animal forms for the more conventional onup^tation 
of the earlier centuries. Statuesque architectonic dignity and 
calmness are replaced by slender grace and soulful expression. 
The drapery, instead of being arranged in heavy folds, clings 
to the ^dy and accentuates rather than conceals the form. 
At the same time, the subjects treated by the Gothic sculptor 
do not depart to any marked degree from those which fell to 
the task of the Romanesque workers, though they are brought 
more within the range of human emotions. 

It is only natural that in France, which was the birthplace of 
Gothic architecture, the sister art of sculpture should have 
attained its earliest and most striking development. 
Ootbic During the 13th century, the imagiers, or stone 
sculptors, worked hand in hand with the great cathedral 
builders. This century may indeed be called the 
golden age of Gothic sculpture. 

While still keeping its early dignity and subordination to 
its architectural setting, the sculpture reached a very high 
degree of graceful finish and even sensuous beauty. Nothing 
could surpass the loveliness of the angel statues round the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and even the earlier work on the fa9ade 
of Laon cathedral is full of grace and delicacy. Amiens cathedral 
is especially rich in sculpture of this date, — as, for example, 
the noble and majestic statues of Christ and the Apostles at 
the west end ; the sculpture on the south transept of about 
1260-1270, of more developed style, is remarkable for dignity 
combined with soft lieauty.^ The noble row of kings on the 
west end of Notre Dame at Paris has, like the earlier sculpture, 
been ruined by “ restoration,” which has robbed the statues 
of both their spirit and their vigour. To the latter years of the 
13th century belong the magnificent series of statues and reliefs 
round the three great western doorways of the same church, 
among which are no fewer than thirty-four life-sized figures. 
On the whole, the single statues throughout this period are finer 
than the reliefs with many figures. Some of the statues of the 
Virgin and Child are of extraordinary beauty, in spite of their 
being often treated with a certain mannerism,-^ curved pose 
of the body, which appears to have been copied from ivory 
statuettes, in which the figure followed the curve of the elephant’s 
tusk. The north transept at Reims is no Jess rich : the central 
.statue of Christ is a work of much grace and nobility of form ; 
and some nude figures — for example, that of St Sebastian— 
show a knowledge of the human body which was very unusual 
at that early date. Many of these Reims statues, like those 
by Torell at Westminster, are quite equal to the best work 
of Niccola Pisano. The abbey church of St Denis possesses 
the largest collection of French 13th-century monumental 
effigies, a large number of which, with supposed portraits of the 
early lungs, were made during the rebuilding of the church in 
1264 ; some of them appear to be “ archaistic ” copies of older 
contemporary statues.^ 

In the 14th century French sculpture began to decline, though 
much beautiful plastic work was still produced. Some of the 
reliefs on the choir screen of Notre Dame at Paris belong to this 
period, as does also much fine sculpture on the transepts of 
Rouen cathedral and the west end of Lyons. At the end of this 
century an able sculptor from the Netherlands, Claus Sluter 
(who followed the tradition of the 14th-century school of Toumai 
which is marked by the exquisite study of the details of nature 
and led to the brilliant development of Flemish realism), executed 
much fine work, especially at Dijon, under the patronage of 
Philip the Bold, for whose newly founded Carthusian monastery 

* See Ruskin, The Bible of Amiens (1878). 

* See F^libien. Histoife de VAbhaye de Saini-Venys (Paris, 1706). 


in 1399 he sculptured the great “ Moses fountain ” in the clobter, 
with six life-sized sUtucs of prophets in stone, painted and gill 
in the usual medieval fashion. Not long before his death in 141 1 
Sluter completed a very magnificent altar tomb for Philip 
the Bold, now in the museum at Dijon. It is of white marble, 
surrounded with arcading, which contains about forty small ala- 
baster figures representing mourners of all classes, executed 
with much dramatic power. The recumbent portrait effigy of 
Philip in his ducal mantle with folded hands is a work of great 
power and delicacy of treatment.* 

Whilst in France there was a distinct slackening in building 
activity in the 14th century, which led to a corresponding 
decline in sculpture, Germany experienced a reawaken- 
ing of artistic creative energy and power. That the /##*• 
Gothic style had taken root on German soil in the ceatmr 
precedmg century, is proved by the fresh, mobile 
treatment of the statues on the south porch of the ewt fagade 
of Bamberg cathedral, and even more by the equestrian statue 
of Conrad III. in the market-place at Bamberg, which, supported 
by a foliated corbel, exhibits startling vigour and originality, 
and is designed with wonderful largeness of effect, though small 
in scale. The statues of Henry the Lion and Queen Matilda 
at Brunswick, of about the same period, are of the highest beauty 
and dignity of expression. Strassburg cathedral, though sadly 
damaged by restoration, still possesses a large quantity of the 
finest sculpture of the 13th century. One tympanum relief of 
the Death of the Virgin, surrounded by the sorrowing Apostles, 
is a work of the very highest beauty, worthy to rank with the 
best Italian sculpture of even a later period. Of its class nothing 
can surpass the purely decorative carving at Strassburg, with 
varied realistic foliage studied from nature, evidently with the 
keenest interest and enjoyment. 

But such works were only isolated manifestations of German 
artistic genius, until, in the next century, sculpture rose to new 
and splendid life, though it found expression not so much in 
the composition of extensive groups, as in the neighbouring 
France, but in the carving of isolated figures of rare and subtle 
beauty. 

Nuremberg is rich in good sculpture of the 14th century. 
The church of St Sebald, the Frauenkirche, and the west facade 
of St Lawrence are lavishly decorated with reliefs and statues, 
veiy rich in effect, but showing the germs of that mannerism 
which grew so strong in Germany during the 15^^ century. 
Of special beauty are the statuettes which adorn the “ beautiful 
fountain,” which was formerly erroneously attributed to the 
probably mythical sculptor Sebald Schonhofer, and is decorated 
with gold and colour by the painter Rudolf.^ Of considerable 
importance are the statues of Chnst, the Virgin, and the Apostles 
on the piers in the choir of Cologne cathedral, which Vere 
completed after 1350. They are particularly notable for their 
admirable polychromatic treatment. The reliefs on the high 
altar, which are of later date, are wrought in white marble on 
a background of black marble. Augsburg produced several 
sculptors of ability about this time ; the museum possesses 
some very noble wooden statues of this school, large in scale 
and dignified in treatment. On the exterior of the choir of the 
church of Marienburg castle is a very remarkable colos^ figure 
of the Virgin of about 1340-1350. Like the Hildesheim choir 
screen, it £ made of hard stucco and is decorated with glass 
mosaics. The equestrian bronze group of St George and the 
Dragon in the market-place at Prague is excellent in workman- 
ship and full of vigour, though much wanting dignity of style. 
Another fine work m bronze of about the same date is the 
of Archbishop Conrad (d. 1261) in Cologne cathedral, executed 
many years after his death. The portrait appears truthful and 
the whole figure is noble in style. The mibtary effigies of this 
time in Germany as elsewhere were almost unavoidajaly stiff 
and lifeless from the necessity of representing them in plate 

* See A. Kleinclausz, Claus Sluter (Paris, 1^8). „ . 

* See Baader, Beitr&ge sur Kunstgesch. Niimbeye ; Rettberg, 
Numberge Kunsileben (Stuttgart, i854),,aiid P. J. R6e, Nuremberg 
and tts Art to the end of the i8th Century (London, 1905)* 
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aniKmr. The ecclesiastical chasuble, in which priestly effigies 
nearly always appear, is also a thoroughly unsculpturesque 
form of drapery, both from its awkward shape and its absence 
of folds. The Gunther of Schwarzburg (d. 1349) in Frankfort 
catliedral is a characteristic example of ^se sepulchral effigies 
in slight relief. 

In England, much of the fine 13th-century sculpture was 
used to decorate the facades of churches, though, on the whole, 
'ArcMi9c^ cathedral architecture did not offer such great 

turm! * opportunities to the imagier as did that of France. 
BMiptun A notable exception is Wells cathedral, the west end of 
^ d dating from about the middle of the century, 

* is covered with more than 600 figures in the round 
or in relief, arranged in tiers, and of varying sizes. The tympana 
of the doorways are filled with reliefs, and above them stand 
rows of colossal statues of kings and queens, bishops and knights, 
and saints both male and female, all treated very skilfuuy with 
nobly arranged drapery, and graceful heads designed in a 
thoroug^y architectonic way, with due regard to the main lines 
of the building they are meant to decorate. In this respect 
the early medieval sculptor inherited one of the great merits 
of the Greeks of the best period : his figures or reliefs form an 
essential part of the design of the building to which they are 
affixed, and are treated in a subordinate manner to their archi- 
tectural surroundings— very different from most of the sculpture 
on modem buildings, which frequently looks as if it had been 
stuck up us an afterthought, and frequently by its violent and 
incongruous lines is rather an impertinent excrescence than 
an ornament.^ Peterborough, Lichfield and Salisbury cathedrals 
have fine examples of the sculpture of the 13th century : in the 
chapter-house of the last the spandrels of the waU-arcade are 
filled with sixty reliefs of subjects from Bible history, all treated 
with much grace and refinement. To the end of the same 
century belong the celebrated reliefs of angels in the spandrels 
of the choir arches at Lincoln, carved in a large massive way with 
great strength of decorative effect. Other fine reliefs of angels, 
executed about 1260, exist in the transepts of Westminster 
Abbey ; being high from the ground, they arc broadly treated 
without any high finish in the details.'^ 

Purely decorative carving in stone reached its highest point 
of excellence about the middle of the 14th century — ^rather later, 
that is, than the best period of figure sculpture. Wood-caining 
(9.W.), on the other hand, reached its artistic climax a full century 
later under the uiffuence of the fully developed Perpendicular 
style. 

The most important effigies of the 14th century are those 
in gilt bronze of Edward III. (d. 1377) and of Richard II. and 
his queen (made in 1395), all at Westminster. They are all 
porttaits, but are decidedly inferior to the earlier work of William 
Torell. The effigies of Richard 11 . and Anne of Bohemia were 
the work of NicoVs Broker and Godfred Prest, goldsmith citizens 
of London. Another fine bronze effigy is at Gwterbury on the 
tomb of the Black Prince (d. 1376) ; though well cast and with 
carefully modelled armour, it is treated in a somewhat dull 
and conventional way. The recumbent stone figure of. Lady 
Arundel, with two angels at her head, in Chichester cathedral is 
renuurkable for its calm peaceful pose and the beauty of the 
drapery. Among the most perfect works of this description 
is the alabaster tomb of Ralph Nevill, first earl of Westmorland, 
with figures of himself and his two wives, in Staindrop church, 
county Durham (1436), removed, 1908, from a dark comer of 
the church into full light, a few feet away, where its beauty 
may now be examined. A very fine but more realistic work is 
the tomb figure of William of Wykeham (d. 1404) in the cathedral 

^ The sculpture on the Psiis opera house is a striking instance of 
tliis ; and so. small way, are the statues in the reredos at West- 
minster AhMHPd that at Gloucester cathedral. Another is afforded 
by the fiflHHraodem soldiers inserted in the beautifully-designed 
Cathie flBpiWar Memorial (by G. F. Bodley, K.A.) set up in the 
cathedajUHiise in York. 

* whole, Westminster possesses the most completely 

repreiimtive coDection of English medieval sculpture in an un- 
brolMlVwucceasioii from the 13th to the lOth century. 


at Winchester. The cathedrals at Rochester, Lichfield, York, 
Lincoln, Exeter and many other eoclesiasticd buildings in 
England are rich in examples of 14th -century sculpture, 
usbd occasionally with great profusion and richness of effect, 
but treated in strict subordination to the architectural 
background. 

The finest piece of bronze sculpture of the 15th century is 
the effigy of l^chard Beauchamp (d. 1439) in his family chapel 
at Warvrick — a noble portrait fi^re, richly decora^ with 
engraved ornaments. The modelling and casting were done 
by William Austen of London, and the gilding and engraving 
a Netherlands goldsmith who had settled in London, named 
Bartholomew Lambespring, assisted by several other skilful 
artists. 

The first Spanish sculptor of real eminence who need be 
considered is Aparicio, who lived and worked in the nth century. 
His shrine of St Millan, executed to the order of Don 
Sancho the Great Ls in the monastery of Yuso, and is ^ 
a composition excellent, in its way, in design, grace and propor- 
tion. In the early medieval period the sculpture of northern 
Spain was much influenced by contemporary art in France. 
From the 12th to the 14th centuiy many French architects 
and sculptors visited and worked in Spain. The cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostella possesses one of the grandest existing 
specimens in the world of late 12th-century architectonic 
sculpture ; this, though the work of a native artist, Mastei 
Mateo,® is thoroughly French in style ; as recorded by an inscrip- 
tion on the front, it was completed in 1188. The whole of the 
western portal with its three doorways is covered with statues 
and reliefs, all richly decorated with colour, part of which still 
remains. Round the central arch are figures of the twenty-four 
elders, and in the tympanum a very noble relief of Christ in 
Majesty between Saints and Angels. As at Chartres, the jamb- 
shafts of the doorways are decorated with standing statues of 
saints — St James the elder, the patron of the church, being 
attached to the central pillar. These noble figures, though 
treated in a somewhat rigid manner, are thoroughly subordinate 
to the main lines of the building. Their heads, with pointed 
beards and a fixed mechanical smile, together with the stiff 
drapery arranged in long narrow folds, recall the Aeginetan 
pediment sculpture of about 500 b.c. This appears strange at 
first sight, but the fact is that the works of the early Greek and 
the medieval Spaniard were both produced at a somewhat 
similar stage in two far distant periods of artistic development. 
In Both cases plastic art was freeing itself from the bonds of a 
hieratic archaism, and had reached one of the last steps in a 
development which in the one case culminated in the perfec- 
tion of the Phidian age, and in the other led to the exquisitely 
beautiful yet simple and reserved art of the end of the 13th 
and early part of the 14th century, — the golden age of sculpture 
in France and England. In the cathedral of Tarragona 
are nine statues, in stone, executed by Bartolom^ in 1278 for 
the gate. 

In the 14th century the silversmiths of Spain produced many 
works of sculpture of great size and technical power. One of 
the finest, by a Valencian called Peter Bemec, is the great silver 
retable at Gerona cathedral. It is divided into three tiers of 
stal^ettes and reliefs, richly framed in canopied niches, all of 
silver, partly cast and partly hammered. 

In the 15th century an infusion of German influence was 
mixed with that of I^Yanoe, as may be seen in the very rich 
sculptural decorations which adorn &e main door of Salamanca 
cathedral, the fa9ade of S. Juan at Valladolid, and the church 
and cloisters of S. Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, perhaps the most 
gorgeous exaifiples of architectural sculpture in the world. 
These were executed between 1418 and 1425 by a group of 
clever sculptors, among whom A. and F. Diaz, A. F. de Sahagun, 
A. Rodriguez and A. Gonzales were perhaps the chief. The 
marble altar-piece of the grand altar at Tarragona was begun 

* A kneeling portrait-statue of Mateo is introduced at the back of 
the central pier. This figure is liow much revered by the Spanish 
peasants, and the head is partly worn away with kisses. 
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by P. in 1426 and completed by G. De La Mota. The 
carved foliage of this period is of especial beauty and spirited 
execution ; realistic forms of plant-growth are mingled with 
other more conventional foliage in the most masterly manner. 

The very noble bronze monument of Archdeacon Pelayo (d. i4()o) 
in Burgos cathedrd was probably the work of Simon of Cologne, 
who was also architect of the C^rtosa at Miraflores, 2 m. from 
Burgos. The church of this monastery contains two of the most 
magnificently rich monuments in the world, especially the 
altar-tomb of King John 11 . and his queen by Gil de Siloe — 
a perfect marvel of rich alabaster canopy -work and intricate \ 
under-cutting. The efh^es have little merit. From the 16th \ 
century onwards wood was a favourite material with Spanish 
sculptors, who employed it for devotional and historical groups 
realistically treated, such as the “ Scene from Taking of Granada ” 
by El Maestre Rodrigo, and even for portraiture, as in the Bust 
of Turiano by Alonzo Bemiguete (1480-1561). 

During the 14th century Florence and the neighbouring 
cities were the chief centres of Italian sculpture, and there 
numerous sculptors of successively increasing artistic 
power lived and worked, till in the 15th century the 
city had become the aesthetic capital of the world. 
But the Gothic sculptor’s activity was by no means 
confined to Tuscany, for in northern Italy various schools 
of sculpture existed in the 14th century, especially at Verona 
and Venice, whose art differed widely from the contemporary 
art of Tuscany ; but Milan and Pavia, on the other hand, possessed 
sculptors who followed closely the style of the Pisani. 'I'he chief 
examples of the latter class are the magnificent shrine of St 
Augustine in the cathedral of Pavia, dated 1362, and the some- 
what similar shrine of Peter the Martyr (1339), by Balduccio 
of Pisa, in the church of S. Eustorgio at Milan, both of white 
marble, decorated in the most lavish way with statuettes and 
subject reliefs. Many other fine pieces of the Pisan school exist 
in Milan. The well-known tombs of the Scaliger family at 
Verona show a more native style of design, and in general form, 
though not in detail, suggest the influence of transalpine Gothic. 
In Venice the northern and almost French character of much 
of the early 15th-century sculpture is more strongly marked, 
especially in the noble figures in high relief which decorate 
the lower story and angles of the doge’s palace ; ^ these are 
mostly the work of a Venetian named Bartolomeo Bon. A 
magnificent marble tympanum relief by Bon can be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; it has a noble colossal figure 
of the Madonna, who shelters under her mantle a number of 
kneeling worshippers ; the background is enriched with foliage 
and heads, forming a “ Jesse tree,” designed with great decorative 
skill. The cathedral of Como, built at the very end of the 15th 
century, is decorated with good sculpture of almost Gothic 
style, but on the whole rather dull and meclianical in detail, 
like much of the sculpture in the extreme north of Italy. A 
large quantity of rich sculpture was produced in Naples during 
the 14th century, but of no great merit either in design or in 
execution. The lofty monument of King Robert (1350), behind 
the high altar of S. Chiara, and other tombs in the some church 
are the most conspicuous works of this period. The extraordinary 
poverty in the production of sculpture in Rome during the 14th 
century was remarkable. The clumsy effigies at the north-ewt 
of S. Maria in Trastevere are striking examples of the degradation 
of the plastic art there about the year 1400 ; and it was not 
till nearly the middle of the century that the arrival of able 
Florentine sculptors, such as Filarete, Mino da Fiesole, and the 
PoUaiuoli, initiated a brilliant era of artistic activity, which, 
however, for about a century continued to depend on the presence 
of sculptors from Tuscany and other northern provinces. It 
was not, in fact, till the period of full decadence had begun that 
Rome itself produced any notable artists. 

In Florence, the centre of artistic activity during the 15th 
as well as the 14th century, Giotto not only inaugurated the 
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^ See Ruskin, Stones of Venice ; and Mothes, Gesch. der Bewk. u. 
Bildh. Venedigs (Leipzig, 1859) : also H. v. d. Gabelentz, Mittelaltert, 
Plastik in Venedig (Leipzig, 1902 ). 


modem era of painting, but in his relief sculpture, and more 
particularly by the influence he exercised upon Andrea Pisano, 
carried the art of sculpture beyond the point where it had been 
left by Giovanni Pisano. In Andrea we find something of 
Niccola’s classic dignity grafted on to Giovanni’s close observation 
of nature. His greatest works are the bronze south gate of the 
Baptistery, and some of the reliefs on Giotto’s Campanile. The 
last great master of the Gothic period is Andrea di Cione, better 
known as Orcagna (1308 ? to 1368), who, like Giotto, achieved 
fame in the three sister arts of painting, sculpture and archi- 
[ tecture. His wonderful tabernacle at Or San Michele is a noble 
\ testimony to bis efficiency in the tYu ee arts and to his early 
training as a goldsmith. Very beautiful sepulchral effigies in 
low rebel were produced in many parts of Italy, especially at 
Florence. The tomb of Lorenzo Acciaioli, in the Certosa near 
Florence, Ls a fine example of about the year 1400, w'hich has 
absurdly been attributed to Donatello. The similarity between 
the plastic arts of Athens in the 5th or 4th century B.c. and of 
Florence in the 15th century is not one of analogy only. Though 
free from any touch of copyism, there are many points in the 
works of such men as Donatello, Luca della Robbia, and Antonio 
Pisano which strongly recall the sculpture of ancient Greece, 
and suggest that, if a sculptor of the later Phidian school hod been 
surrouncied by the same types of face and costume as those 
among which the Italians lived, he would have produced plastic 
works closely resembling those of the great Florentine masters. 
Lorenzo Ghiberti may be called the first of the great sculptors 
of the Renaissance. But between him and Orcapia stands 
another master, the Sienese, Jacopo della Quercia^ (13?^“ 
1438) who, although in some minor traits connected with the 
Gothic school, heralds at this early date the boldest and most 
vigorous and original achievements of two generations hcrtce. 
Indeed, Jacopo, whose chief works are the Fonte Gaja at Siena 
(now reconstructed) and the reliefs on the gate of S. Petronio 
at Bologna, stands in his strong muscular treatment of the 
human figure nearer to Michelangelo than to his Ciothic pre- 
cursors and contemporaries. Contemporaneously with Ghiberti, 
the sculptor of the world -famed baptistery gates, and with 
Donatello, and to a certain extent influenced by them, worked 
some men who, like Ciuffagni, were still essentially Gothic in 
their style, or, like Nanni di Banco, retained unmistakable 
traces of the earlier manner. Luca della Robbia, the founder 
of a whole dynasty of sculptors in glazed terra-cotta, with his 
classic purity of style and sweetness of expression, came next 
in order. Unsensual beauty elevated by religious spirit was 
attained in the highest degTee by Mino da r'iesole, the two 
Rossellini, Benedetto da Maiano, Desiderio da Settignano and 
other sculptors more or less directly influenced by Donatello. 
Through them the tomb monument received the definite form 
which it retained throughout the Renaissance period. Two 
of the noblest equestrian statues the world has probably ever 
seen are the Gattamelata statue at Padua by Donatello and the 
statue of Colleoni at Venice by Verrocchio and I^eopardi. A 
third, which was probably of equal beauty, was modelled in clay 
by Leonardo da Vinci, but it no longer exists. Among other 
sculptors who flourished in Italy about the middle of Ae 15th 
century, are the Lucchese Matteo Civitali ; Agostino di Duccio 
(1418-f. 1481), whose principal works are to be found at Rimini 
and Perugia; the bronze-worker Bertoldo di Giovanni (1420- 
1491); Antonio del Pollaiuolo, the author of the tombs of popes 
Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. at St Peter’s in Rome ; and 
Francesco Laurana (1424-1501 ?), a Dalmatian who worked 
under Brunelleschi and left many traces of his activity in Naples 
(Triumphal Arch), Sicily and southern France. Finally came 
Michelangelo, who raised the sculpture of the modern world 
to its highest pitch of magnificence, and at the same tuAe sowed 
the .seeds of its rapidly approaching decline ; the head of his 
David at Florence is a work of unrivalled force and dignity. 
His rivals and imitators, Baccio Bandinelb, Giacomo della 
Porta, Montelupo, Ammanati and Vincenzo de’ Rossi (pupils 
of Bandinelli) and others, copied and exaggerated his faults 
^ See Carl Cornelius, Jacopo della Queveta (Halle a. S., 189^)* 
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without possessing a touch of his gigantic genius. In other 
parts of lUly, such as Pavia, the traditions of the 15th century 
lasted longer, though gradually fading. The statuary and reliefs 
which make the C^rtosa near Pavia one of the most gorgeous 
buildings in the world are free from the influence of Michelangelo, 
which at Florence and Rome was overwhelming. Though much 
of the sculpture was begun in the second half of the 15th centuty, 
the greater part was not executed till much later. The magnifi- 
cent tomb of the founder, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, was not 
completed till about 1560, and is a gorgeous example of the 
style of the Renaissance grown weak from excess of richness 
and from loss of the simple purity of the art of the 15th century. 
Everywhere in this wonderful building the fault is the same ; 
and the growing love of luxury and display, which was the 
curse of the time, is reflected in the plastic decorations of the whole 
church. The old religious spirit had died out and was succeeded 
by unbelief or by an affected revival of paganism. Monuments 
to ancient Romans, such as those to the two Plinys on the fa9ade 
of Como cathedral, or “ heroa ” to unsaintly mortals, .such as 
that erected at Rimini by Sigismondo Pandolfo in honour of 
Isotta,^ grew up side by side with shrines and churches dedicated 
to the saints. We have seen how the youthful vigour of the 
Christian faith vivified for a time the dry bones of expiring 
classic art, and now the decay of this same belief brought 
with it the destruction of all that was most valuable in medieval 
sculpture. Sculpture, like the other arts, became the bond-slave 
of the rich, and ceased to be the natural expression of a whole 
people. Though for a long time in Italy great technical skill 
continued to exist, the vivifying spirit was dead, and at last a 
dull scholasticism or a riotous extravagance of design l)ecame 
the leading characteristics. 

The i6th century was one of transition to this state of degrada- 
tion, but nevertheless produced many sculptors of great ability 
who were not wholly crushed by the declining taste of their 
time. John of Douai (1524-1608), usually known as Giovanni 
da Bologna, one of the ablest, lived and worked almost entirely 
in Italy. His bronze statue of Mercury flying upwards, in the 
Uffizi, one of his finest works, is full of life and movement. By 
him also is the Carrying off of a Sabine Woman ” in the Ixjggia 
de’ Lanzi. His great fountain at Bologna, with two tiers of boys 
and mermaids, surmounted by a colossal statue of Neptune, a 
very noble work, is composed of architectural features combined 
with sculpture, and is remarkable for beauty of proportion. 
He also ca.st the fine bronze equestrian statue of Cosimo de* 
Medici at Florence and the very richly decorated west door of 
Pisa cathedral, the latter notable for the overcrowding of its 
ornaments and the want of sculpturesque dignity in the figures ; 
it is a feeble imitation of Ghiberti’s noble production. One of 
Giovanni’s best works, a group of two nude figures fighting, 
is now lost. A fine copy in lead existed till recently in the front 
quadrangle of Brasenose College, Oxford, of which it was the 
chief ornament. In x88i it was sold for old lead by the principal 
and fellows of the college, and was immediately melted down by 
the plumber who bought it — an irreparable loss, as the only 
other existing copy is very inferior ; the destruction was an 
utterly inexcusable act of vandalism. The sculpture on the 
western facade of the church at Ixireto and the elaborate bronze 
gates of the Santa Casa are works of great technical merit by 
Girolamo Lombardo and his sons, about the middle of the 16th 
century. Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1569), though in the main 
greater as goldsmith than as sculptor, product one work of 
great beauty and dignity— the bronze Wrseus in the Loggia 
de’ Lanzi at Florence. laige bust of Cosimo de’ Medici in the 
Bargello is mean and petty in style. A number of very clever 
statues and groups in terra-cotta were modelled by Antonio 
Begarelfi of Modena (d. 1565), and were enthusiastica% admired 
by Michelangelo ; the finest are a Piet^i ” in S. Maria Pomposa 
and a large Descent from the Cross ” in S. Francesco, both at 
Modena. The colossal bronze seated statue of Julius III. at 
Perugia, cast in 1555 by Vincenzio Danti, is one of the best 
portrait-figures of Uie time. 

‘ See Yriarte, Rimint au XV* sMe (Paris, 1880). 
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The latter part of the 15th century in France was a time of 
transition from the medieval style, which had gradually been 
deteriorating, to the more florid and realistic taste of 
the Renaissance. To this period belong a number 
of rich reliefs and statues on the choir - screen awm 
of Chartres cathedral. Those on the screen at 
Amiens are later still, and exhibit the rapid advance of Ae 
new style. 

The transition from the Gothic to the Renaissance is to be 
noted in many tomb monuments of the second half of the 15th 
and the beginning of the i6th centuries, notably in Rouland 
de Roux’s magnificent tomb of the cardinals of Amboise at 
Rouen cathedral. Italian motifs are paramount in the great 
tomb of Louis XII. and his wife Anne of Bretagne, at St Denis, 
by Jean Juste of Tours. 

The influx of Italian artists into France in the reign of Francis!., 
who, with Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Rosso, and 
Primaticcio, had summoned Benvenuto Cellini and 
other Italian sculptors to his court, naturally led to 
the practical extinction of the Ciothic style, though tniiwno^. 
isolated examples of medievalism still occur about the 
middle of the i6th century. Such are the Entombment ” in the 
crypt of Bourges cathedral, and the tomb of Ren6 of (lhalons 
in the church of St Etienne at Bar-le-Duc. But the main current 
of artistic thought followed the direction indicated by the found- 
ing of the Italianizing school of Fontainebleau. Jean Goujon, 
(d. 1 572) was the ablest French sculptor of the time ; he combined 
great technical skill and refinement of modelling with the florid 
and affected style of the age. His nude figure of ‘ * Diana reclining 
by a Stag,” now in the Louvre, is a graceful and vigorous piece 
of work, superior in sculpturesque breadth to the somewhat 
similar bronze relief of a nymph by Cellini. Between 1540 and 
1552 Goujon executed the fine monument at Rouen to Duke 
I^uis de Brizi, and from 1555 to 1562 was mainly occupied in 
decorating the Louvre with sculpture. One of the most pleasing 
and graceful works of this period, thoroughly Italian in style, 
is the marble group of the Three Graces ” bearing on their heads 
an urn containing the heart of Henry II., executed in 1560 by 
Germain Pilon for Catherine de M^dicis. The monument of 
Catherine and Henry II. at St Denis, by the same .sculptor, 
is an inferior and coarser work. Mdtre Ponce, probably the 
same as the Italian Ponzio Jacquio, chiselled the noble monument 
of Albert of Carpi (1535), now in the Louvre. Another ver>^ 
fine portrait effigy of about 1570, a recumbent figure in full 
armour of the duke of Montmorency, preserv^ed in the Louvre, 
is the work of Barth(^lemy Prieur. Francois Duquesnoy of 
Brussels (1594-1644), usually known as II Fiammingo, was a 
clever sculptor, thoroughly French in style, though he mostly 
worked in Italy. His large statues are very poor, but his reliefs 
in ivory of boys and cupids are modelled with wonderfully soft 
realistic power and graceful fancy. 

To these sculptors should be added Jacques Sarrazin, well 
known for the colossal yet elegant caryatides for the grand 
pavilion of the Louvre ; and Fran9oi8 Augier, the sculptor of 
the splendid mausoleum of the due de Montmorency. 

In the Netherlands the great development of pwnting was 
not accompanied by a parallel movement in plastic 
art. Of the few monuments that claim attention, 
we must mention the bronze tomb of Mary of Burgundy 
at Notre-Dame, Bruges, executed about 1495 by Jim 
de Baker, and the less remarkable though technically more 
complete companion tomb of Charles the Bold (1558). 

The course of the Renaissance movement in German sculpture 
differs from that of most other countries in so far as it appears 
to grow gradually out of the Gothic style in the ^gi„iag 
direction of individual, realistic treatment of the 
figure which in late Gothic days had become somewhat 
conventional and schematic and idealiMd. Marked 
physiognomic expression, careful rendering of move- 
ment, costume and details, and the suggestion of different 
textures, together with almost tragic emotional intensity, are 
the chief aims of the 15th-century sculptors who, on the whole, 
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Mhere to mediev^ thought and arrangement. The Italian conception. Both are wrongly said to be the work of Peter 
influence, which did not make itself felt until the early days Vischer hinnw lf. Of the others, tiie best, nine in number, are 
of the i6th century, led to brilliant re^ts, whilst the workers by Master Gilg. The others, which rai^ from stiffness to 
retained their fresh northern individuality and keen observation exag^rated reioism, are executed by inferior workers, 
of nature. But in the latter haH of this century it began to In the latter part of the' i6th century the influence of the 
choke these national characteristics, and led to somewhat later Italian Renaissance becomes very apparent, and many 
theatrical and conventional classicism and mannerism. elaborate works in bronze were produced, especially at Augsburg, 

One speciality of the 15th century was the production of an where Hubert Gerhard cast the fine “ Augustus fountain m 
immense number of wooden alta^p and reredoses, painted and 1593, and Adrian de Vries made the “ Hercules fountain in 
gilt in the most gorgeous way and covered with subject-reliefs 1599; both were influenced by the style of Giovanni di Bologna, 


and statues, the former often treated in a very pictorial style.^ 
Wooden screens, stalls, tabernacles and other church-fittings 
of the greatest elaboration and clever workmanship were largely 
produced in Germany at the same time, and on into the 16th 
century .2 J6rg Syrlin, one of the most able of these sculptors 
in wood, executed the gorgeous choir-stalls in Ulm cathedral, 
richly decorated with statuettes and canopied work, between 
1469 and 1474 ; his son and namesake sculptured the elaborate 
stalls in Blaul^uren church of 1496 and the great pulpit in Ulm 
cathedral. Another exceptionally important work of this type 
is the magnificent altar at St Wolfgang in Upper Austria, 
carved by the Tirolese, Michael Pacher, in 1481. Veit Stoss 
of Cracow, who later settled in Nuremberg, a man of bad char- 
acter, was a most skilful sculptor in wood ; he carved the high 
altar, the tabernacle and the stalls of the Frauenkirche at 
Cracow, between 1472 and 1494. One of his finest works is a 
large piece of wooden panelling, nearly 6 ft. square, carved in 
1495, with central reliefs of the Doom and the Heavenly Host, 
framed by minute reliefs of scenes from Bible history. It is 
now in the Nuremberg town-hall. Wohlgemuth (i 434 “i 5 i 9 X 
the master of A. Diirer, was not only a painter but also a clever 
wood-carver, as was also Durer himself (1471-1528), who 
executed a tabernacle for the Host with an exquisitely carved 
relief of Christ in Majesty between the Virgin and St John, 
which still exists in the chapel of the monastery of Landau. 
Diirer also produced miniature reliefs cut in boxwood and 
hone-stone, of which the British Museum (print-room) possesses 
one of the finest examples. Adam Krafft (c, 1455-1S07) was 
another of this class of sculptors, but he worked also in stone ; 
he produced the great Schreyer monumen^(i492) for St Sebald’s 
at Nuremberg, — a very skilful though mannered piece of 
sculpture, with very realistic figures in the costume of the time, 
carved in a way more suited to wood than stone, and too pictorial 
in effect. He also made the great tabernacle for the Host, 
80 ft. high, covered with statuettes, in Ulm cathedral, and the 
very spirited “ Stations of the Cross ” on the road to the Nurem- 
berg cemetery. 

The Vischer family of Nuremberg for three generations were 
among the ablest sculptors in bronze during the 15th and i6th 
centuries. Hermann Vischer the elder worked mostly between 
1450 and 1505, following the earlier medieval traditions, but 
without the originality of his son, Peter Vischer. 

Next to Nuremberg, the chief centres of bronze sculpture 
were Augsburg and Lubeck, Innsbruck possesses one of the 
finest series of bronze statues of the first half of the i6th century, 
namely twenty -eight colossal figures round the tomb of the 
emperor Maximilian, which stands in the centre of the nave, 
representing a succession of heroes and ancestors of the emperor. 
The first of the statues which was completed cost 3000 ffor^, 
and so Maximilian invited the help of Peter Vischer, whose skm 
was greater and whose work less expensive than that of the 
local craftsmen. Most of them, however, were executed by 
sculptors of whom little is now known. They diffw much in 
style, though all are of great technical merit. The finest is an 
ide^ statue of King Arthur of Britain, in plate armour of me 
14th or early 15th century, very remarkable for the nobihty 
of the face and pose. That of Theodoric is also a very fine 

^ This class of large wooden retable was much imitated in Spain 
and Scandinavia. The metropolitan cathedral of Rfiskilde in Den- 
mark possesses a very large and magnificent example covered with 
subject reliefs enriched with gold and colours. , , „ 

* See Waagen, Kunst und KiinstUv %n Deutschl. (Leipzig, 1843- 

1845). 


as shown in his magnificent fountain at Bologna. 

At the beginning of the i6th century sculpture in England 
was entering upon a period of rapid decadence, and to some 
extent had lost its native individuality. The finest 
series of statues of this period are those of life-size fftMit- 
high up on the walls of Henry VII.’s chapel at West- 
minster and others over the various minor altars. 

These ninety-five figures, which represent saints and doctors 
of the church, vary very much in merit : some show German 
influence, others that of Italy, while a third class are, as it 
were, “ archaistic imitations of older English sculpture.® In 
some cases the heads and general pose are graceful, and 
the drapery dignified, but in the mam they are coarse both 
in design and in workmanship compared with the better 
plastic art of the 13th and 14th centuries. This decadence of 
English sculpture caused Henry VII. to invite the Florentine 
Torrigiano (1472 ?-iS22) to visit England to model and cast 
the bronze figures for his own magnificent tomb, which still 
exist in almost perfect preservation. The recumbent effigies of 
Henry VII. and his queen are fine specimens of Florentine art, 
well modelled with lifelike portrait heads and of very fine 
technique in the casting. The altar-tomb on which the effigies 
lie is of black marble, decorated with large medallion reliefs 
in gilt bronze, each with a pair of saints — the patrons of Henry 
and Elizabeth of York — of very graceful design. The altar and 
its large baldacchino and reredos were the work of Torrigiano, 
but were destroyed during the 17th century. The reredos hod 
a large relief of the Resurrection of Christ executed in painted 
terra-cotta, as were also a life-size figure of the dead Christ 
under the altar-slab and four angels on the top angles of the 
baldacchino ; a number of fragments of these figures have 
recently been found in the “ pockets of the nave vaulting, 
where they had been thrown after the destruction of the reredos. 
Torrigiano's bronze effigy of Margaret of Richmond in tl^ 
south aisle of the same &pel is a very skilful but too realistic 
portrait, apparently taken from a cast of the dead face and 
hands. Another terra-cotta effigy in the Rolls chapel is also, 
from internal evidence, attributed to the same able Florentine. 
Another talented Florentine sculptor, Benedetto da Maiano, was 
invited to England by (Cardinal Wolsey to make his tomb ; of 
this only the marble sarcophagus now exists and has been used 
to hold the body of Admiral Nelson in St Paul’s Cathedral. 
Another member of the same family, named Giovanni, was 
the sculptor of the colossal terra-cotta heads of the Caesars 
affixed to the walls of the older part of Hampton Court Palace. 

In Spain, in the early part of the i6th century, a strong Italian 
influence superseded that of France and Germany, partly owing 
to the presence there of the Florentine Torrigiano s^amiMb 
and other Italian artists. The magnificent tomb of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in Granada cathedral is a fine 
specimen of Italian Renaissance sculpture, somewhat 
similar in general form to the tomb of Sixtus IV. by Ant. 
Pollaiuolo in St Peter’s, but half a century later in the style 
of its detail. It looks as if it had been executed by Torrigiano, 
but the design which he made for it is said to have been rejected. 
The statue, of St Jerome, which he executed for the (fenvent 
of Buenavista, near Seville, was declared by Goya to be sttpenor 
to Michelangelo’s “ Moses.” Some of the work of this penod, 
though purely Italian in style, was produced by Spanu^ sculptors, 

• There were once no fewer than X07 statues in the interior of ^ 
chapel, bosideB a large number on the exterior ; see J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite in Archaeologia, vol. xlvii. pL x.-xii. 
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'—for example, the choir reliefs at Toledo cathedral, and those 
in the Colegio Mayor at Salamanca by Alonzo Bemiguete, 
tcu 4 >tor, painter and architect, trained in Rome and Florence, 
and the greatest designer of Spam up to tlmt tune. He worked 
under Michelangelo and Vasari, arid on his return to Spain in 
1520 was appointed court painter and sculptor to Charles V. 
'fhe same position was occupied under Philip IL by Caspar 
Becerra (1520-1570), whose masterpiece is a figure of Our Lady 
of the Solitude, in Madrid . Esteban Jordan, Gregorio Hernandez 
and other Spanish sculptors produced a large number of elaborate 
retables, carved in wood with subjects in relief and richly 
decorated in gold and colours. These sumptuous masses of 
polychromatic sculpture resemble the 15th-century retables of 
Germany more than any Italian examples, and were a sort 
of sunrival of an older medieval style. J. Morlanes was the 
first of Spanish sculptors to adopt the style of Albert Diirer, 
which afterwards became general. Philip de Vigarni, Christopher 
of Salamanca, and Paul de Cespedes, who was native of Cordova, 
are names of great prominence up to the end of the century. 
Alo^ Cano (1600-1667), the painter, was remarkable for clever 
realistic sculpture, vety highly coloured and religious in style. 
Montanes, who died in 1614, was one of the ablest Spanish 
sculptors of his time. His finest works are the reliefs of the 
Madonna and Saints on an altar in the university church of 
Seville, and in the cathedral, in the chapel of St Augustine, a 
very nobly designed Conception, modelled with great skill. 

In the 17th century sculpture in wood still prevailed. The 
statue of St Bruno of Montanez seems to have inspired 
others to repeat the subject in the same material : Juan de 
Juin (d. 1614) is a case in point. Pedro de Mena and Zarcillo 
achieved great success in this class of sculpture. A. Pujol of 
Catalonia and Peter Roldan carried on the Spanish tradition. 
The chief names in the i8th century are those of Don P. Duque 
Comesso of Seville, Don J. de Hinestrosa, A. Salvador (known 
as “ the Roman,” d. 1766), Philip de Castro of Galicia, one of 
the most eminent sculptors of his time (d. 1775), and F. 
Gutierrez (d. 1782).^ 

If the immediate followers of Michelangelo showed a tendency 
to turn the characteristics of the master’s style into exaggerated 
mannerism, the beginning of the 17th century finds 
Italian sculpture in a state of complete decadence, 
tmitMfy. Statuesque dignity having given way to violent 
fluttering movement and florid excesses, such as was 
revived in a later century. From Italy this “ baroque ” style 
Spread over the whole continent of Europe and retained its hold 
for nearly two centuries. The chief sculptor and architect of 
this period was the Neapolitan, J. L, Bernini (1598-1680), who, 
with the aid of a large school of assistants, produced an almost 
incredible quantity of sculpture of the most varying degrees 
of merit and hideousness. His chief early group, the Apollo and 
Daphne in the Villa Borghese, is a work of wonderful technical 
skiU and delicate high finish, combined with soft beauty and 
grace, though too pictorial in style. In later life Bernini turned 
out work of brutal coarseness,^ designed in a thoroughly un- 
sculpturesque spirit. The churches of Rome, the colonnade 
of St Peter’s, and the bridge of S. Angelo are crowded with his 
ctemsy colossal figures, half draped in wildly fluttering garments, 
— perfect models of what is worst in the plastic art. And yet 
his works received perhaps more praise than those of any other 
sculptor of any age, and after his death a scaffolding was erected 
outside the bridge of S. Angelo in order that people might walk 
round and admire his rows of feeble half-naked angels. For all 
that, Bernini was a man of undoubted talent, and in a better 
period of art would have been a sculptor of the first rank ; many 

^ For the earlier history of Spanish sculpture, see Pon Juan 
Augustin Cean Bermudez, Diccionario hisior^co dt los mas illustres 
^ofessoris de las betlas artes en Espagna (Madrid, 1800, 6 vols.). 
Fbr the later sculptors, see B. Hftndke, Siudien MUr GeschichU der 
epsHischen PUslih (Stmsburg, 1900). 

* The Ludovisi group of Pluto carrying off Proserpine, now in 
ffie BorAaae Gallery, is a striking example, and shows Bernini’s 
deterioration of style in later life. It has nothing in common with 
the Cain and Abel or the Apollo and Daphne-of his earlier years. 


of his portrait-busts are works of great vigour and dignity, quite 
free from the mannered extravagance of his larger sculpture. 
Strfano I^ema (1571-1636) was the ablest of his contetopo^ 
raries ; his clever and much-admired statue, the figure of the 
dead S. Cecilia under the high altar of her basilica, is chiefly 
remarkable for its deathlike pose and the realistic treatment 
of the drapery. Another clever sculptor was Alessandro Algaidi 
of Bologna (1598 ?-i 654), who formed a school, which included 
G. Brunelli, D. Guidi and C. }iazza of Bologna. 

In the next century at Naples Queirolo, Corradini .and Sam- 
martino produced a number of statues, now in the chapel of 
S. Maria de’ Sangri, which are extraordinary examples 
of wasted labour and neglect of the simplest canons ctmuiciat 
of plastic art. These are marble statues enmeshed in eayiyi la 
nets or covered with thin veils, executed with almost 
deceptive realism, perhaps the lowest stage of tricky degradation 
into which the sculptor’s art could possibly fall.® In the i8th 
century Italy was naturally the headquarters of the classical 
revival, which spread thence throughout most of Europe, 
(^ova (1757-1822), a Venetian by birth, who spent most of his 
life in Rome, was perhaps the leading spirit of this movement, 
pd became the most popular sculptor of his time. His work 
is very unequal in merit, mostly dull and uninteresting in style, 
and is occasionally marr^ by a meretricious spirit very contrary 
to the true classic feeling. His group of the “Three Graces,” 
the “ Hebe,” and the very popular “ Dancing-Girls,” copies of 
which in plaster disfigure the stairs of countless modern hotels and 
other buildings on the Continent, are typical examples of Canova’s 
worst work. Some of his sculpture is designed with far more 
of the purity that distinguished antique art ; his finest work 
is the colossal group of Theseus slaying a Centaur, at Vienna. 
Canova’s attempts at Christian sculpture are singularly unsuccess- 
ful, as, for example, his pretentious monument to Pope Clement 
XIll. in St Peter’s at Rome, that to Titian at Venice, and 
Alfieri’s tomb in the Florentine church of S. Croce. Fiesole in 
the 19th century produced one sculptor of great talent, named 
Bastianmi. He worked in the style of the great 15th-century 
Florentine sculptors, and follow^ especially the methods of 
his distinguished fellow-townsman Mino da Fiesole. Many of 
Bastianini’s works arjj hardly to be distinguished from genuine 
sculpture of the i5tK century, and in some cases great prices 
have been paid for them under the supposition that they were 
medieval productions. These frauds were, however, perpetrated 
without Bastianini’s consent, or at least without his power to 
prevent them. Several of his best terra-cotta works may be 
seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Whilst monumental sculpture in France during the 17th 
centuty continued to be influenced by Italy, the national 
tradition was carried on to a certain extent by such 
portraitists as the two Coustous and their master 
Coysevox (1640-1720), whose works are marked by a great 
sense of life and considerable technical skill. The exaggerated 
elegance in the treatment of the female figure, which 
became so marked a characteristic of French sculpture during 
this period, is the chief trait of Fran9ois Girardon (1630-1715), 
who was chiefly employed on^the sculptural decorations at 
Versailles, and on the famous equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 
which was destroyed during the Revolution and for which 
hundreds of exquisite drawings and studies were made, now in 
the French national collection. Far more strength and grandeur 
mark the work of Pierre Puget (1622-1694), who is best known 
by his “Milo of Crotona” for Versailles. His training was 
entirely Italian, and in style considerably influenced by Bernini. 
He worked for some considerable time in Italy, particularly in 
Genoa. The same opposed movements which run side by side 
in French 18th-century painting, academic allegory and frivolous 
sensuality, can be in ^e sculpture of t^ period. Of 

’ In the XQth centuiy an Italian sculptor named Monti won much 
popular repute by simOar unworthy tricks ; some veiled statues by 
him in the London Exhibition of 1851 were greatly admired ; sixice 
then copies or imitations of them have enraptured the visitors who 
have crowded round the Italian sculpture stalls at every subsequent 
international exhibition. 
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the first, the chief representatives are Lemoyne and his pupil 
Falconet, who executed the equestrian statue of Peter the Great 
at St Petersburg ; of the oUier, Clodion, whose real name was 
Claude Michel (c. 1745-1814). The latter worked largely in 
terra-cotta, and modelled with great spirit and invention, but 
in the sensual unsculpturesque manner prevalent in his time. 

In the later part of the i8th century France produced two 
sculptors of great eminence in Jean-Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785) 
and Jean Antoine Houdon (1740-1828). Houdon 
®^j"®^*may be regarded as the** precursor of the modem school 
of French sculpture of the better sort. Towards the 
end of the i8th century a revolution was brought about in the 
style of sculpture by the suddenly revived taste for antique 
art. A period of dull pseudo-classicism succeeded, which 
in most cases stifled all original talent and reduced the 
plastic arts to a lifeless form of archaeology. Regarded even as 
imitations the works of this period are very unsuccessful : the 
sculptors got hold merely of the dry bones, not of the spirit of 
classic art ; and their study of the subject was so shallow and 
unintelligent that they mostly picked out what was third-rate 
for special admiration and ignored the glorious beauty of the 
best works of true Hellenic art. Thus in sculpture, as in painting 
and architecture, a study which might have been stimulating 
and useful in the highest degree became a serious hindrance 
to the development of modem art ; this misconception and 
misdirection occurred not only in France but in the other 
countries of Europe. In France, however, the victories 
of Napoleon 1 . and his arrogant pretension to create a Gaulish 
empire on the model of that of ancient Rome caused the taste 
for pseudo-Roman art to be more pronounced than elsewhere. 

Among the first sculptors of this school were Antoine 
Chaudet (1763-1810) and Joseph Bosio (1769-1845). 
ceatury. 'The latter was much employed by Napoleon I. ; he 
executed with some ability the bronze spiral reliefs 
round the column of the Place Vendome and the stame of 
Napoleon on the top, and also modelled the classical quadriga on 
the triumphal arch in the Place du Carrousel. Jacques Pradier 
of Geneva (1790-1852) produced the Chained Prometheus 
of the Louvre and the Niobe group (1822). He pos.se.ssed great 
technical ability, but aimed in most of his works at a soft sensuous 
beauty which is usually considered to Be specially unsuited to 
sculpture. Francois Rude (1784-1855) worked in a style 
modelled on (iraeco-Roman sculpture treated with some freedom. 
His bronze Mercury in the Louvre is a clever work and the 
enormous high-relief on the Arc de Pfitoile in Paris, representing 
“ The Song of Departure to Battle,” is full of vigour and move- 
ment, but his statues of Marshal Ney in the Luxembourg Gardens 
and of General Cavaignac (1847) in the cemetery of Montmartre 
are conspicuously poor. The reliefs on the pediment of the 
Pantheon are by Pierre Jean David of Angers (1789-1856) ; 
his early works are of dull classic style, but later in life he 
became a realist and produced very unsculpturesque results. 
A bronze statue of a Dancing Fisher-lad modelled by Francois 
Joseph Duvet, now in the Luxembourg collection, is an able 
work of the genre class. Other French sculptors who were 
highly esteemed in their time were Ottin, Cnurtet, bimart, 
Etex and Carpeauxa The last was an artist of great ability, 
and produced an immense number of clever but often, sculptur- 
esquely considered, offensive statues. He obtained the highest 
renown in France, and, hailed as a great innovator by those 
who welcomed a greater measure of naturalism, he was denounced 
by the “ pure ” and classic school as a typical example of the 
sad degradation of taste which prevail^ under the rule of 
Napoleon III. 

TTie modem schools of French sculpture are the most important 
in the world ; they are dealt with in a separate section later. 
Technical skill and intimate knowledge of the human form are 
possessed by French artists to a d^ee which has probably 
never been surpassed. Many of their works have a similar 
fault to that of one class of French painters : they are much 
injured by an excess of sensual realism ; in many (^es nude 
statues are simply life-studies with all the faults and individual 


peculiarities of one model. Very unsculpturesque results are 
produced by treating a statue as a representation of a noM 
person,— one, that is, who is obviously in the habit of weanng 
clothes,— a very different thing from the purity of the ancient 
Greek treatment of the nude. Thus the great ability of many 
French sculptors has been degraded to suit, or rather to illustrate, 
the taste of the voluptuary. An extravagance of attitude and 
an undignified arrangement of the figures do much to injure some 
of the large groups which are full of technical inerit, and executed 
with marvellous anatomical knowledge. This is specially the 
case with much of the sculpture that decorates the buildings 
of Paris. The group of nude dancers by Carpeaux outside the 
opera-house is a work of astonishing skill and sensual imagina- 
tion, unsculpturesque in style and especially unfitted to derate 
the comparatively rigid lines of a building. The egotism of 
modem French sculptors, with rare exceptions, has not allo^^ 
them, when professedly aiming at providing plastic decoration 
for buildings, to accept the necessarily subordinate reserve 
which is so necessary for architectonic sculpture. Other French 
works, on the other hand, have frequently erred in the direction 
of a sickly sentimentalism, or a petty realism, which is fatal to 
sculpturesque beauty ; or they seek to render modem life, 
sometimes on the scale of life-size, even to the point of securing 
atmospheric effect, lliis exaggerated misconception of the 
function of sculpture cun only be a passing phase ; yet as any 
movement issuing from Paris finds adherents throughout other 
countries, the effect upon sculptors and upon public taste can 
hardly be otherwise than mischievous. The real power and 
merits of the modem French school make these faults all the 
more conspicuous. 

Whatever work of importance was produced by Netherlandish 
sculptors in the 17th and i8th centuries, was due entirely to 
Italian training and influence. Franfois Duquesnoy 
(usually called “'Die Fleming”) (1594-1^4) has 
already been mentioned ; he worked principally in gcuipton. 
Rome, in rivalry with Bernini, and most of his works 
have remained in Italy, but, inasmuch as his style is conspicu- 
ously French, he is here included in the French school. His pupil 
Arthur Quellinus is best known by his allegorical groups on the 
pediments of Amsterdam town-hall, and has also left some 
traces of his activity in Berlin. P. Buystcr, native of Brussels 
(b. 1595), passed into France and is also often classed as a 
French sculptor. 

By far the greatest sculptor of the classical revival was Bertel 
Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), an Icelander by raw, whose boyhood 
was spent at Copenha^n, and who settled in Rome 
in 1797, when Canova’s fame was at its highest, ^e 
Swedish sculptors Tobias Sergell and Johann Bystrdm gculpton. 
belonged to the classic school ; the latter followed in 
Thorwaldsen’s footsteps. Another Swede named Fogelberg was 
famed chiefly for his sculptured subjects token from Norse 
mythology. H. W. Bissen and Jerichau of Denmark produwd 
some able works,— the former a fine equestrian statue of Frederick 
VII. at Copenhagen, and the latter a very spirited and widely 
known group of a Man attacked by a Panther. 

During the troublous times of the Reformation, sculpture, 
like the other arts, continued to decline. Of 17th-century 
monumental effigies that of Sir Francis Vere (d. 1607) 
in the north transept at Westminster is one of the best, 
though its design— a recumbent effigy overshadowed 
by a slab covered with armour, upborne by four ^ 
kneeling figures of men-at-arms — is almost an exact cow of 
the tomb of Engelbert II. of Vianden - Nassau.^ The finest 
bronze statues of this century are those ^ of George Villicrs, 
duke of Buckingham (d. 1628), and his wife at the north-east 
of Henry VII.’s chapel. The effigy of the duke, in rich armour 
of the of Charles I., lies with folded hands in the usual 
medieval pose. The face is fine and well modelled and the casting 
very good. The allegorical figures at the foot are caricatures 
of the style of Michelangelo, and are quite devoid of merit, but 
j the knppling statucs of the duke’s children are designed with 
1 » See Arendt, Chateau de Vianden (Paris, 1884). 
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m«t with universal approval. Although the polychromatic 
work of tile Renaissance, for example, may keep its place, it is 
held to clash with the idea of sculptural art ; for though there 
is no absolute approach to imitatiem, there is a very strong 
suggestion of it. The use of a variety of nobles and metals, 
or other materials, such as has been increasingly adopted, does 
not offend in the same measure, as the result is purely formiti. 
Yet, in the final result, the work becomes not so much sculpture 
broadly seen, as an “object of art/* amiably imagined and 
delicately wrought. 

Indeed, the sculptor has been greatly reinforced by the 
artificer in metal, enamel, and the like. But the revival of 
metol-work, cut, beaten, and twisted, however fine in itself, 
docs not help sculpture forward very much. It may even 
keep it back; for, ]^pular and beautiful as it is, it really tends 
to divert the attention from form to design, and from light and 
shade, with planes, to ingenuity, in pleasing lines — ^a very 
beautiful and elevated art, but not sculpture. As an adjunct, 
it may be extremely valuable in the hands of a fine artist who 
does not mistake the mere wriggles and doublings which are 
the mark of the more extravagant phase of the so-called “ New 
Art ” for harmonious “ line.” But it must always suggest the 
man with the anvil, shears, and pincers, rather than the man 
with the clay and the chisel. It is mainly to Alfred Gilbert that 
is due the delightful revival of metal-work in its finest form 
wedded to sculpture, with the introduction of marbles, gems, 
and so forth, felicitous and elegant in invention and ornament, 
and so excellent in design and taste that in his hands, at least, 
it is subservient to the monumental character of his sculpture. 

The first effectual rebellion against the Classic, and the birth of 
Individualism, dates back to Alfred Stevens. The picturesque 
fancy ol tlie Frenchman Roubiliac (wlio practised for many years 
in England), with his theatrical arrangement and skiliul technique, 
inherited from his master Coustou, had left little mark on the 
Englishmen oi his day. They went on, for the most part, with their 
pseudo -clas.siu tradition, winch Flaxman carried to the liighest 

{ )oint. But until Stevens, few in England thought of instilling real 
ife and blood and English thought and feeling into the clay and 
marble. It was not only life that Stevens realized, but dignity, 
nobility of form, and movement, previously unknown in English 
work. Follower though he was ol Michelmigclo and the It^an 
Renaissance, he was entirely personal. He was no copyist, although 
he had the Itahan traditions at his fingers' ends, and his feeUng tor 
architecture helped him to treat sculpture with fine decorative effect. 
Vet even Stevens and his brilliant example were jxiwerless to weaken 
the passion lor tlie Greek and Roman tradition that had engrossed 
English sculptors— with their cold imitations and hlcless art, 
pursued in the name of their fetish, “ the Antique.** 

Until towards the close of the 19th century this pseudo-classic 
art was bhndly pursued by a non-Latin race, and a pubhc iavourite 
hke W. Caldor Marshall (i8i3-i«94; A.R.A., 1844; R.A., 1852) 
never attempted, excejit perhaps in the “ Prodigal Son,” now at the 
Tate Gallery, to break away towards originality of thought. 

Thomas Woolner {1825-1892 ; A.R..\., 1871 ; R.A., 1874), who 
had represented a modern heroine as a Roman matron, and had 
shown in his rnonumeut to Bishop Jackson in St Paul's cathedral 
an archaic severity and dryness altogether excessive, sought elevation 
of contyption such as brought him applause for his " Tennyson ** in 
portraiture and for his classically-inspired relief ” Virgilia lamenting 
the Banishment of Coholauus " — probably his most admirable and 
most exquisitttW touching work. 

Meanwhile, Baron Carlo Marochetti (1809-1867; A.R.A,, i86i; 
R.A., 1866), an Italian of French iiarentage, had tried to introduce 
a mote modem feeling, and his ” Richard Coeur de Lion *' at West- 
minster evoked great enthu.siasm. It is difficult, now, to admire 
without reserve the incongruity of the 12th-century king, mounted 
on a modem thoroughbred, and raising arm and weapon with an 
action lacking in vigour. The intention was excellent and fruitful, 
notunthstandmg, and the statue is not without merit. It was he 
who cast for Landseer the lions of the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Ljyiter on Chiles Bell Birch (1832-1893 ; A.R.A,, 1880), with his 
German training, introduced a new picturesque element in his 
“ Wood Nymph,” “ Retaliation,*' ” The Last Call,** and the " Me- 
morial to Lieut. Hamilton, V.C., dying before Kabul ” ; but neitoer 
the vigour nor the individuality of his work influenced his con- 
temporaries to any extent, doubtless on account of the strong 
Teutonic feeling it displayed. 

Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, R.A. (1854-1890), an Austrian by 
birth, was more successful, and his infloenoe, helped by the talent 
of able stttdio«as8istants (Professor Lant6ri, Alfred Gilbert, and 
others), contributed somewhat to thaw the chill which the cold 
marble still seemed to shed around. There was not much inspiration 


in hia monument of ” General Gordon ” in St Paul's cathedral, and 
his ” WtsUington Memorial ” is cold and empty, though correct 
enough ; but the ” Herdsman and Bull,” among his ide^ .subjects, 
the ‘'^Carlyle ** on Chelsea Embankment, among his portrait-statues, 
had the rig^t feeling in them. His busts were usually excellent. 

J. H. Foley (1818-1874 ; A.R.A., 1849 ; R.A., 1858), who at first 
was all for “'^the unities'* and a ” pure style,” seemed in his later 
years to throw his previous convictions to the winds, when he pro- 
duced the finely spirited equestrian statue of ” General Sir James 
Outram,” now erected in India, and the statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in the Tate Gallery. This stotue was welcomed with enthusiasm 
in the art world, and helped to remind the public that monuments 
need not be staid to dulness, nor stiff and dead in their imperturb- 
ability. 

Meanwhile Henry Hugh Ahnstead {1828-1905; A.R.A., 1875; 
R.A., 1880), who had begun by devoting himself to the art of the 
silversmith, fashioning the ” St George’s Vase,” ” The Pac^ngton 
Shield,” and " The Outram Shield,” was working in the sinrit of the 
younger school ; he made his first appearance in the exhibitions in 
1851. He was carrying out commissions of considerable magnitude 
— in the Palace of Westminster, and in the Abbey itself, for which 
he executed the marble reredos with its many figures, the whole oi 
the external sculptural decorations for the Colonial Office in White- 
hall, as well as the eighty-four life-sized figures on two sides of the 
podium of the Albert jVlemorial, with the four bronze statues, 
“ Chemis^,*' *‘ Astronomy,” “ Medicine,” and ” Rhetoric.” 
Portrait-figures of all ages are here classed together, and the work 
is a better-sustained piece of designing and carving than is commonly 
understood. The statue set up at Chatham of ” Lieutenant Wag- 
horn ” is a good example of Armstead’s sculpture, impressive by its 
breezy strength and picturesqueness ; but a more remarkable work, 
technically speaking, is the memorial to a son of the earl of Wemyss, 
” David and the Lion,” now fixed in the Guards’ Chapel. It is in 
very flat relief ; Ninevite in character of treatment, and carved 
wholly by the artist directly from the hving model, it is, in point of 
technique, one of his best productions. His marble statuette of 
” Remorse,” bought for the Chan trey Collection, is a remarkable 
example of combined intensity of expression and elevated purity 
of st3de. The work of Armstead is monumental in character— the 
quality which has been so rare among British sculptors, yet the finest 
quality of all ; and in almost everything he did there is a “ bigness ” 
of style which assures him his place m the British school. 

Following the chronological order of the artists' first pubhc 
appearance, as being the most convenient and the only consistent 
method that will prevent overlapping, wc come to F. J. Williamson 
(b. 1853), who executed many works for Queen Victoria; John 
Hutchison, R.S.A. (b. 1856), a Scottish ’sculptor of the Classic 
school; and George A. Lawson, H.R.S.A, (1832-1904). Law.son 
was a pupil of Alexander Ritchie, ol the Royal Scottisli Academy, 
and in a measure of Rome. He went to London in 1867, and soon 
proved himself one of the best sculptors Scotland has produced. 
” In tlie Arena*' was his first striking group; ” Daphnis ” is an 
excellent example of his Classic Ufe-size work ; and " Motherless ” 
one of his greater succe.sscs in a more modem and pictorial sjpint, 
a group full of pathetic pathos and free and sympathetic hanahng. 
“Callicles,” ” The Weary Danaid,” ” Old Marjorie,” and the statue 
ol ” Robert Bums,” erected at Ayr, are all in their way noticeable, 
Lawson's work, which only requires a httle more animatiou to be 
fine, has the quahty of ” style,” and is strong, manly, and full of 
distinction. 

Sir Edwin Landseer (1802-1873) had exhibited in 1866 a ” Stag 
at Bay,** but his four colossal hons for the Nelson monument in 
Trafalgar Square, London, constitute his pnncipal plastic works. 
They engaged him from 1859 to 1867, tlie year in which they were 
set up. The casting of them, as already stated, was carried out by 
Baron Marochetti. Each is 20 ft. in length and weighs 7 tons. 
They have great nobility and dignity of pose, and although tliey are 
not altogether sculptural in treatment, they are finely impressive 
with a good sense oi style. 

George Simonds (b. 1844) is a product of the foreign schools. 
He is the author of many monumental works and not a little decora- 
tive sculpture, but he is boat recognized by ideal subjects, such as 
” Dionysus astride his Leopard ** (his finest work), “ The Goddess 
Gerd," ” The Falconer ** (in the Central Park, New York), ” Cupid 
and (^mpaspe ** and ” Anemone, the Wind Flower.” His treatment 
of the undraped female figure is refined and dehcate, and there 
is an intellectual itahty about his liest work, as well as imagination 
in conception. A. Bruce- Joy (b. Dubhn, 1842) has produced ideal 
work and statues of public men for pubhc spaces, and many busts. 

Thomas Brock (b. 1847 ; A.R.A., 1883 ; R.A., 1891), whose work 
is prodigious in amount as well as solid and scholarly, came to London 
from Worcester in 1866 and fell early under the influence of the 
sculptor Foley, who was soon to rebel against the formalism that 
prevailed, when his chief died, in 1874, Brock was anointed to 
carry out the great unfinished works in the studio — ^the ^ O’Connell 
Monument '* in Dublin, the ** Lord Canning " in Calcutta, and 
several others. But be felt the foreign current ; and even when his 
style was formed, his career being already assured, he was perceptive 
enough to modify it, and, so developed, he left his master verv far 
b^nd. The ideal work that marked this transition was * The 
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Moment of Peril," a fine, scholarly work representing a mounted 
Red Indian repelling the attack of a great seil^nt which has thrown 
his horse to esurth. How greatly he improve in technical quality 
and in refinement of taste is to be seen in the life-sized marble statue 
called " The Genius of Poetry " — graceful where the “ Moment of 
Peril ** was violent in action, reposeful and harmonious where that 
was vigorous, and sculpturesque where that was anecdotal. A 
higher intellectual point was reached in " Song " and in the “ Eve," 
now in the Tate Gallery in London. A similar advance is to be 
observed in Brock's portraiture. The statues of " Robert Kaikes " 
(on the Thames Embankment) and " Sir Richard Temple " (m 
Bombay Town Hall), for example, are finely treated, unconventional 
fibres ; but " The Rt. Rev. Henry Philpott, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester," in which the inherent difficulty of a seated figure is 
happily surmounted, the progrdte. The skill with which the 

artist has given the drapery, especially of the sleeves, a lightness 
not commonly seen, is stziking. There are no black holes of shadow : 
the depressions are shallow and of the right shajic to hold light even 
while securing shadow ; yet weakness is avoided and crispness is 
secured by the shamning of the edge of the folds - the principle 
which is established in the Pheidian group of " The Fates," for 
example, among the Elgin Marbles. Other works of importance in 
the same class are the efl&gy of " Dr Benson, archbishop of Canter- 
bury," and the admirable statue of " Sir Richard Owen " in the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, and especially the 
" Thomas Gainsborough " in the Tate Gallery, arc all of a high order 
whether as to character or handling. With these may be grouped 
the statue of " Sir Henry Irving," the tribute of British actors to 
the memory of the great dramatic artist seated i^rble 

statue of Lord Russell (1904). The bust of Queen Victoria is one 
of the noblest and most dignified works of its class executed in Eng- 
land ; full of tenderness and of character, lovingly rendered ; and 
with a delicate feeling for form, rightly realized. This head heralded 
the noble work by which the memory of I-ord Leighton is to be kept 
green in the aisle of St Paul's cathedral. In proportion ^d in 
harmony of design and of line, alike in conception and in reticence, 
it is the sculptural expression of a well-ordered mind and taste. 
The efhgy .shows Leighton asleep, while figures personifying his arts, 
painting and sculpture, guard his sarcophagus at head and foot. 
There is a note of triumph in the great design for the “ Queen 
Victoria Memorial," which provid^ London with its most elaborate 
sculptural effort, rising 7® high on a plateau 200 ft. across, with 
numerous emblematical figures of great size and imixising arrange- 
ment. It is based on an elevated style, dignified, refined and 
monumental ; for Brock is a sculptor in the full sense of the term, 
and his hncs are always good. 

D. W. Stevenson, K.S.A. (1842 -1904). in his general work showed 
l)Ut little sympathy with modern developments. The " Bronze 
Lectern " (111 St Cuthbert's Church, Edinburgh) is perhaps the^most 
decoratively effective ; but his most ambitious work, called " The 
Pompeian Mother," is a modem adaptation of the " Niobe and her 
DaughteT " by a follower of the school of Scopas in the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

Although Horace Montford, modelling master at the KoyaJ 
Academy, jiassed much time, m the studio of Matthew Noble (1818- 
1876), he did not thereby lose his sculptural taste. Not that he 
displayed it much in the share he had, as assistant to C. B. Birch, 
A.R.A., in the modelling of the notorious " City Griffin " at Temple 
Bar— a weird but spirited beast, the design for which had been 
supplied by the city architect. Sir Horace Jones. " A Hymn to 
Demeter," a life-size statue full of movement, and the statue of 
“ Psyche and the Casket of Venus," may be named as typical of 
the style of Montford, whose work is usually broad and sculpturesque, 
distinguished by firmnes.s and grace. , ^ 

Sir Charles B. Lawes-Wittewronge (b. 1843) has produced three 
large works which have attracted attention: an elaborate and 
spirited equestrian group of a female Mazeppa — " They Bound me 
on " (1888) ; " The Umted States of America " (1890), decorative 
and not without elegance, and " The Death of Dirce." The Iwt- 
named, of heroic size, in variously coloured bronze, was first «hibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1908, and again, in coloured mArb^ (yet 
not truly polychromatic in character) in colossal size, at the Fran^; 
British E3rhibition (1908). The complexity of the design, the skilful 
composition and arrangement of the elaborate group, the vigour of 
the modelling, and the impressiveness with which the work imposes 
itself upon the spectator, combine to render this perhaps the mort 
important sculptured group of its kind exhibited in England. 
Sir Charles's work is always strong and robust, though occasionally 
somewhat lacking in repose. 

W. Hamo Thomycroft (b. 1850 ; A.R.A., 1881 ; R.A., 1888) 
became a great influence for good in the British school. His tendency 
towards lie Greek has been a wholesome reminder of the dangtf of 
riie over-enthusiasm for naturalism, and yet was never forced to 
conventionalism. Alike in ideal work, in monumental sculpture 
and in portraiture, his art is marked by refined taste and schotohip 
and a noble sense of beauty. It is strong, yet without undue display 
of power. In him we have to appreciate an unaffected symMthy 
wi& grandeur and style, and in all, a big, broad rendering of the 
human form, with something of the movement of the Greek sculpton 
and not a little of their repose, yet individual and unmistakably 


belonging to the British order of mind. In his largest monument^ 
group, however, the " National Memorial to W. E. Gladstone,* 
erected in the Strand, London, there is little trace of ^e C^ssic. 

In this work, as in the bronze statue of Bishop Creighton in St Psnl s 
Cathedral, there is a modem feeling entirely responsive to the feehng 
of the people. Mr Thomycroft*s seated marble statue of L^™ 
Tennyson (1909) in Trinity College, Cambridge, ia one of his fin«t 
portrait figures, full of dignity and excellent in hkencas — a v^rthy 
memorial of the poet. 

J. Havard Thomas began in 1872 to exhibit portrait sculpture, 
and soon turned his attention to ideal work, but he did not at^ct 
widespread attention until 1886, when he produced " The Slave 
Girl."^ This marble nude was a curious contrast to most Slave 
Girls by other sculptors— that by Hiram Powers, for examiilc. 
Somewhat stunted in form, she is nevertheless full of very human 
grace and well-felt realism, and is a good example of the artist’s 
carving. Mr Thomas, indeed, is one of the few to carve his own 
marbles, often without taking tee intermediate step of making a clay 
model. This of course cannot be the case with his large Sculpture, 
such as his great statue of " The Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster*’ at Bradford, 
and his " Samuel Morley, M.P.,** and “ Edmund Burke, M.P..** bote 
at Bristol ; but the beautiful stnall heads of peasants and children— 
such as the Donatellesquc " Pcpinella "—of Capri, where he lived 
for years from 1889 onwards, arc mostly carved direct from life. 
The beauty of his chisel work can be seen to perfection in the 
exquisite bust of Mrs Wertheimer in the Tate Gallery ; the marble 
seems to turn to flesh under his chisel and to palpitate with life • 
it is, perhaps, too much like flesh. This is very far from the 
'■ Classic,** with over-attention to which Mr Thomas has curiously 
and quite inaccurately l>een reproached. It is true teat his much 
discussed statue “ Lycidas " ajipears to be a distant echo of Myron ; 
it is in truth archaistic, but with an aim altogether different from 
that of the Greek. It is Classic in a sense, full of life and wonderfully 
modelled, but the attainment of jierfection of human bt;auty was 
not tee intention of the sculptor, and yet it apjiears to the un- 
observing as but a rtfactmento. There is a vivid sense of style in 
Mr Thomas’s work, and sometimes a search for beauty in subjects 
which to tee common eye may suggest the ugly. But Mr Thomas 
must be recognized as an artist of great power and origmulity and 
to the last degree conscientious. Sculptural subtleties he love.s, 
and he works in a low key, quiet and unobtrusive, and severe though 
he IS, he is a poet in sentiment with extreme refinement of taste. 
His reliefs are fine m rhythm, and by their accentuated definition, 
allied with delicacy, extremely telling. 

From the year 1873 Edwin Roscoe Mullins (d. 1905) produced 
numerous busts and statues, and his work was in the mam ideal 
and decorative. His best figure is probably tliat of " Cain— My 
Punisliment is Greater than I can Bear,** executed in 1896 ; his latest 
work, " The Sisters " (1905), shows considerable grace. Mullins 
work in architectural embellishment was good in style, appropriate 
and effective. 

Joseph Swynnerton (cl. 1910) was a sculptor who spent a good deal 
of his time in Rome and worked under her influences. His colossal 
fountain of flowers, zephyrs and splashing nymphs is, on the contrary, 
rather rococo in style, with charming passages. On the other hand, 
" Love’s Chalice is Classic in feeling, (kmerally speaking, 
Swynnerton 's work has an appearance of strength, without common- 
ness or lack of effect. 

E. Onslow Ford (1852-1901 ; A.R.A., x888 ; R.A., 1895) was lost 
to British art before he had passed middle age. His seated statue of 
" Henry Irving as Hamlet ’’ is a wcll-conceived piece of realism, with 
expression subtly marked, and verging upon the theatrical— which 
is precisely what an actor's character-portrait should be. Compared 
with this work, the later seated statue, that of " Huxley," keen and 
refined, is more strictly sculpturesque— for in it there is no " subject,'* 
and there are no ornaments to divert the attention and suggest a 
false appearance of decoration. 'The statue of *' Gordon " mounted 
on a camel — reminding us too vividly of the " Arab Chief ** by 
Barye — is more open to criticism on the score of the elaborateness of 
the ornamental details, which almost reach the boundary of what is 
allowable in sculpture. It is erected at Chatham, and a replica ha.s 
been set up (1902) in Khartum. A finer memorial is that to the 
honour of ^ Shelley." It is, however, better in its parts than in its 
entirety, because the decorative scheme injures, rather than helps, 
the sculptural dignity of the drowned poet’s exquisitely-rendered 
figure. Of Onslow Ford's other memorials, that of Queen Victoria 
at Manchester is perhaps the most (teussed and tec least to w 
admired, for although the conception is dignified and characteristic, 
it does not rank by any means with the best of which the artist was 
capable. As a truthful portraitist Onslow Ford had few rivals. 
The titter is before the spectator, without undue flattery, yet without 
ever showing the commoner side of the model. Flesh, bpn^i hair, 
clothing, are all in their true relation, and the whole is admirably 
realized. Idealism, or at least poetic realism, Onslow Ford cultivated 
in a scries of tinall works. Of his last figure, " Glory to the Dead," 
it may be said that, although statuesque, it carries realism rather 
far in treatment. It may be objected that in funerary art, so to 
call it the nude was never resorted to by the Greeks in such a 
relation ; but Onslow Ford felt that he was working, not for ancient 
Greeks, but for modem Englishmen, and that sentiment, and not 
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ardiaeology, must in such matton be the guide. Them are, besides, 
the " Madcme Mcmonal," set up in Canterbury-Graceful wd rehned 
bat rather trifling m manner — and the " Jo wett Memow, a wall 
decoration, in the style of the Itahan Renaissance. work of 
Onslow Ford always charms, for he had a strong sense 01 the pictur- 
esque and a true feeling for beauty, but with insu^cient power. 

But for his dehght in decorative detail, he would have been greater 
than ho was ; for over-emichmeiit is in inevitable opposition to the 
greater qualities of the monumental and the dignified in glyptic art, 
and abundance of small details involves poorness of effect. But 
against Ford's taste, esp^ially against ms admirable dexterity, 
little can be said. The high degree of refinement, the charm of 
modelling, grace of line and composition, sweetness of feeling, which 
are the note of his work, an in a great measure a set-off against 
occasional weakness of design and character, and lack of monu- 
ment^ effect. 

H. R. Hope Pinker is primarily a portrait-sculptor. Of all his 
works the seated statue of " Dr Martiaeau " is perhaps the best, for 
interest, refinement, and for technical qualities. His reliefs are as 
iiumorou.s os bis statues, of which the most popular is the “ Henry 
Fawcett in the Market Place of Salisbury, but his most important 
work is the colossal statue of Queen Victoria executed for the 
government of British Guiana. 

The most remarkable work executed by any British amateur^ 
sculptor is the " Shakespeare Memorial," presented to the nation by 
Lord Roiuild Sutherland Gower, and set up by him outside the 
Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon (1888). This monument, 
carried out in Pahs, represents the poet on the summit, attended 
below by the four great characters — " Hamlet," " Henry V.," 

" Lady Macbeth " and " Falstafi," designed with singular ability 
and a happy display of symbohe inventiveness. Lord Ronald also 
modelled statues of " Mane Antoinette/' " The Dying Guardsman," 
and other works which have secured wide attention. 

In 1^7 there burst upon the world a new sculptor, in the person 
of Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Leighton (i83o-i8g6 ; A.R.A., 

1S64 ; R.A., 1868) , who, in the following year, was to be the president 
of the Royal Academy. His first work was " An Atlilete Struggling 
with the Python." No piece of sculpture of modern times made a 
greater stir on its appearance ; for here was a work, by a painter, a 
work, it was declared, which would have done honour to the ancients, 
fine in style, noble in type and in form, learned ui the knowledge of 
the figure it displayed, original and strong in pose, in action and 
movement ; scholarly in execution and instinct, with the manner of 
the painter himself. The group was hailed as a masterpiece by one 
who wa.s tiiought to lie not yet even a student in sculpture, and it was 
declared by the most exacting critics to be worthy to rank with the 
best examples ot all but the finest periods. Yet it is somewhat lack- 
ing in expression^in that kind of humanity which every really great 
masterpiece of art should exhibit ; and connoisseurs applauded the 
technique, the surface qualities and the like, when they should have 
been caugiit by the sentiment. But as Leighton was seeking only the 
beauty and expression of form, to the neglect of sentiment, he was 
well content with the reception and world-wide recognition of bis 
work. One day the model for the " Atlilete," tired out, rose and 
stretched himself, and the sculptor was so enraptured by the pose 
that he forthwith began the model for the " Sluggard." This work 
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is in its way of stUi higher accomplishment than the " Athlete." 
It is just as Greek as the other in its devotion to form and its worship 
of the beauty of the human frame. But it is a coudition, a sensation, 
an idea, rather than an action, that is here recorded ; and so it is 
the higner conception. And it has some of the mystery which is 
distinctive of the finest art of ancient times, in which modem sculp- 
ture is almost entirely deficient. Yet while the " Athlete " may 
compared, in idea, with the relatively debased " Laocoon," which it 
seems in some degree to follow if not to challe^c, the " Sluggard ** 
belongs to a more elevated expression of a distinctly pagan art, and, 
as it were, to a better period. Great as was the sensation made by 
these works, and by the charming little statue of " Needless Alarms 
(cast by the "lost-wax" process), L.eighton seems to have left no 
direct follower or imitator among the younger men. 

T. Stirling Lee, by natural abuxty as well as by cultivation, is an 
artist of unusual elevation of mind and excellence of execution, and 
in bis composition he aims at securing beau^ by the arrangement of 
his figures in the panel, rather than at enriching them with details, 
as odesigner would do. He is an ascetic in choice of materials, so 
that his works generally remain beautiful studies of the human form, 
draped or undraped, ft is for his power of telling a story beautifully 
in marble — as in his panels for St ueorge’s Hall, Liverpool, which are 
among the finest work of theif kind in England— that Mr Lee will 
continue to be admired : he is, beyond almost all others, a sculptor's 
sculptor* His statue of " Cain," extremely simple in conception, is a 
masWpiece of expression. 

JohnM. Swan (1847-1910; A.R.A., 1894^: R.A., 190^) ; a pupil 
of the Royal Acaaemy and of Girdme and Frdmiet, speoalixed as a 
sculptor of a partioular class of subject. He is a stylist in a high 
degree, whose vrork is full of beaufy and importance. For the most 
part, but by no means exclusively, his sculptures ore studies of 
animals, mamly of the /slidae ; but he would pass from the accentua- 
tion of action to the covering of skin and hair, without seeking much 
to emphasise the bone and flesh, because they alone display, with the 


fascinating expressiveness of their sinuous bodies, the whole mge of 
the passions in the most concentrated form. In the " Le(^>ard 
Playing with a Tortoise," " Leopard Running/' " Puma ^d 
Macaw," and works, we have the note of his art— sinuosity, 

with tense muscles, stretched and folded skin, suppressed frenzy 01 
enjoyment. The note of Barye, the great Frenchman, from whom in 
some measure Swan drew inspiration, is power and strength and 
decorative form, but his is rather at fine, grim, naturalistic 
studies of a great cat's crawl, with amazing vivacity and vitality. 
In certain groups, such as " Orpheus " and “ Boy and Bear Cubs," 
the sculptor combines the human figure with onirnal forms. In the 
composition of these there is always the note of originality. 

Another student of animal life is Harry Dixon, whose bronze 
" Wild Boar " is in the Tate Gallery. " A Bear Running," excellent 
in character, form and •construction, and especially in move- 
ment, " Otters and Salmon," and toe figure-subiect called " The 
Slain Enemy " — a prehistoric man with a dead wolf— are among his 
ctoef works. 

Andrea C. Lucchesi is one of the few who, in spite of all discourage- 
ment, has not only persisted in concentrating his attention on ideal 
work, but has devot^ most of it to the rendering of toe female form. 
Prominent among his figures arc those called " Destiny," " The 
Flight of Fancy," " The Mountain of Fame," " The Myrtle’s Altar," 

" Carthage, 149 BX.," and " Verity and Illusion." Mr Lucchesi's 
Tytitin excellence is in toe treatment of nude forms, in which he has 
succeeded, through agreeable working out of idea and excellent 
execution, in interesting a pubUc usually indifferent to this branch of 
sculpture. 

Alfred Gilbert (b. 1854 ; A.R.A., 1887 ; R.A., 1892 ; resigned, 
1909) is to be regarded as one of the greatest figures in British sculp- 
ture, not only as being a master of his art, but as having preached 
in his work a great movement, and in less than a decade effected 
more than any other man for the salvation of the British school, 
and inspired almost as much as Ca^eaux or Daiou, the young 
sculptors of the country. Among his earlier works we two fine 
hea& of a man and a girl, pure in style and incisive in character, 
which were cast by the ctre perdue, or " lost- wax," process, which 
he had learned in Naples. Its introduction into Great Britain- or, 
it may be more correct to say, its revival — had considerable influence 
on toe treatment of bronze sculpture by British artists. In Gilbert's 
portraiture we have not merely likenesses in the round, but little 
oiographicB full of character, witl#a spiritual and decorative as well 
as a physical side, and the mental quaUty displayed with manly 
sympathy. Flesh and textures are perfectly reahzed, yet broad, 
simple, and modest. Many of these quahties are as obvious in his 
portrait-statues, such as the fine effigy set up to " John Howard *' 
in toe market-place of Bedford. The monument witli which Gilbert's 
name will ever be associated is the " Statue of Queen Victoria " set 
up at Winchester, which, since its erection and re-erection in tliat 
eSy, has been irretrievably injured by depredations, and remains 
incomplete in its decorative details. The queen is shown with extra- 
ordinary dignity. Large in its masses, graceful in its lines, toe 

g jrson of the queen enveloped by all tlie symbolical figures and 
nciful ornaments with which the artist has chosen to enrich it, 
the monument ma rks the highest level in this class to which any 
sculptor and metal-worker has reached for generations. The pro- 
fusion of an ardent and poetic imagination is seen throughout in 
the arrangement of the figure itself, in the exquisite " Victory " 
that used to surmount the orb, in the stately throne. Invention, 
originahty, and inspiration are manifest in every p^, and every 
detail is worked out with infinite care, and birth is given to a score 
of dainty conceits, not all of them, perhaps, entirely defensible 
from toe purely sculptural point of view. In a measure it suggests 
goldsmitory, to which the genius of Gilbert has so often yielded, as 
in the exquisite epergne presented to Queen Victoria on her jubil^ 
in 1887, typifying Bntannia's realm and sea power in endless poetic 
and dainty suggestions of beautiful devices. Amoj^ Gilbert’s 
memorials, not mentioned elsewhere, are those to "Frank HoU, 
R.A.," and to " Randolph Caldecott," both in toe crypt of St Paul's 
oatoedral, London ; the " Henry Fawcett " memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, which, with its row of expressive little symbolical figures, 
has been styled " a little garden of sculpture." The finest work 
of its kind in England is toe *' Tomb of the Duke of Clarence " in 
St George's chapel, which in 1910 still awaited final completion. 
Perhaps his best composition expressive of emotion is the half- 
length group " Mors Tanua Vitae," a terra-cotta group designed to be 
executed in bronze for the hall of the Royal College of Surg^ns. 
Few artists in any age have shown gi^ter genius as at once artificer 
sculptor. Gilbert is fond of dealing with a subject which allows 


and sculptor. 

his fancy full play. His work is full, of colour ; it is pla3rful and 
broad. The smallest details are big in treatment, and every part is 
ca^uUy thought out and most ingenious in design. His playfulness 
caus ed him at times to be somewhat too florid in manner ; but 
his taste is so just, and his fancy so inexhaustible, that he has safely 
given rein to his imagination where another pian would have run 
riot and come to grief. 

Robert Stark ia an animal sculptor who has usually attracted the 
notice of connoisseurs rather than of the greater public, and his 
fine bronze statuette of an " Indian Rhinoceros " is to be seen in 
toe Cbantxey Collection. Stark has a profound knowledge of 
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animal anatomy ; his range is considerable^ and he is cis easy with 
a rhinoceros as with a cart-horse or a hunter. 

Conrad Dressier is best knov^n lor his busts of distinguished men, 
but his statue of ** A Girl Tying up her Sandal/* and his two large 
marble panels for St George’s Hall, Liverpool, assured him his 
position. There is a cleverness, a daring, in his marked style, vigour 
of treatment, and a tendency towards emphasis, especially m his 
decorative work, much of which is designed for execution in Della | 
Robbia ware. Since his return to pure scu^ture he has executed 
some important work, including a bronze Bacchante.** 

In the work of Harry Bates (1850-1899 ; A.R.A., 1892), especially 
in the reliefs, with its balance and dignity, its rhythmical line and 
fine expression, is to be seen a flexibility w^ch few Englishmen had 
shown up to that time. Style and a genuinely modem treatment 
of classic form, which is not weakened by touches of naturalism, 
were also to be recognized. Nor — in his Homer,** for example — 
does the background detract from the main subject : Homer and 
Humanity in front ; and behind, a vision of the Parthenon and Pallas 
Athene, and the great Sun of Art rising with the dawn of Poetry. 

“ Psyche " is mere dehcate in thought and treatment, but it has 
little of the originahty or force of the “ Homer,** or of the classic 
style seen in the head called " Rhodope.** The serene and reposeful 
statue of " Pandora,** about to open her ivory casket, successfully 
achieves the purity of style at which the sculptor aimed. “ Hound.s 
in Leash '* (the bronze of which belongs to tne earl of Wemyss) is a 
vigorous group which was undertaken by Bates in response to the 
criticism that he could design no figures but such as are at rest. 
The plastic group is in the Tate Gallery, where it figures along with 
the Pandora.** In “ Endymion ” the sculptor seems to have 
united in some degree the sculptural ideas expressed in the '* Homer ** 
and the central relief of “ Psyche *' ; there is in it a good deal of 
the grace of the one and of the decorative force of the other, together 
with a lofty sense of beauty. The portrait-busts of Harry Bates 
are good pieces of realism — strong, yet delicate in technique, and 
excellent m character. 

Sir George Frampton (b. 18O0 ; A.R.A., 1894; R.A,, 1902; 

knighted, 1908), pupil of the Royal Academy, the Lambeth Schools, 
and MercR* in Pans, is a jiarticularly versatile and original artist, 
thoroughly in the " new movement ** which he has done so much to 
direct. Highly accomplished, he is at home in every branch of hi.s 
art, and covers the whole field. He first exhibited “ Socrates 
Teaching ” (1884), and followed this with “ The Songster ” (1887), 
“ An Act of Mercy *' (4888) , “In Silence Prayeth She,*' “ The Angel 
of Death “ (i88g), “ Caprice " (1891), and in 1892 “ The Children of 
the Wolf “—his last ideal statue of the kind. It was followed by 
“ Mysienarch,** heralding a class of work with which the artist has 
since identified himself ; for being in open rebellion against “ white 
sculpture," he thenceforward devoted himself to colour. “ Mother 
and Child “ is an experiment in polychromatic figure- work. The 
half-length figure called “ Lamia,*’ with ivory face, head, and neck, 
and ill a quaint head-and-neck dress of bronze jewelled, is a further 
departure from the true reserve of sculpture, but beautiful and 
delightful in feeling. The statue of " Dame Alice Owen,’* in bronze 
and marble, and “ King Edward VI.** are original, notwithstanding 
the tisuudo-medieval taste of their conception. Frampton is happiest 
m distinctly decorative sculpture. His prolific and mvontivc fancy 
has expressed itself in such works as the bronze “ The Steamship 
and “The Sailing Ship** for Lloyd's Registry in London, and in 
the memorial “ Monument to Charles Mitchell,** at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Herein a new note is sounded, and we have some of the most 
striking features of Framjiton's design. That is to say, he seeks 
to escape from the purely architectural forms, pediments and 
mouldings, introducing his own inventions of curved lines, and 
frequently substituting tree-forms for columns or pilastere, with 
roots for ba.ses, trunks for pillars, and branches and foliage for 
capitals. Besides these should be mentioned “ The Vision, the 
seven heroines from the Motte d'Afthut, ** My T.hought8 are my 
Children,** " Music ** and “ Dancing,'* and memorials and busts of 
“ Charles Keene," " R. Stuart Poole," " Leigh Hunt," " Passmore 
Edwards," “ Dr Garnett," a colossal statue of " Queen Victoria 
erected in Calcutta, and another, an extremely successful work, for 
Leeds. His group of “ Maternity " (1905) and the full-length seated 
statue of the marquess of Salisbury (1907) have added to his reputa- 
tion. There are always charm of arrangement, delicacy of work- 
manship, and daintiness of feeling, as well as considerable wwer of 
design, simplicity, and breadth in his work. Sir George Frampton 
has also produced a number of fine medals. 

W. S. Frith, one of the most successful teachers of sculptors m 
England, is chiefly remarkable for the decorative quality of his 
work. As in the monument to " Wheatstone, Inventor of the Tele- 
graph,** or again, the standard lamps at the Astor Estate Office on 
the Thames Embankment, the sculptor shows charm of thought and 
spirit of design, vigour, and richness of effect. His ideal statu^ 
and portraiture are not his chief work, however; his decorative 
sculpture for ecclesiastical and secular buildings is vast in extent 
and has had good influence on the younger school. One of his chief 
works is the Bishop Ellicott’s Menwrial," a tomb with recumbent 
figure, a design of considerable imagination. 

Henry A. Pegram (b. 1862; A.R.A., 1904), a pupU of Hamo 
Thomycroft and of the Royal Academy, attracted early attention 


with “ Death Liberating a Prisoner," and by the two high reliets 
“ Ignis Fatuus " (acquired for the Chantrey Collection) and " The 
Doom of Medusa." These were foUowed by " Eve/* *' Sibylla 
Fatidica,** " The Last Song," '* The Bather,** “ Ubour/* and 
“ Fortune/* by decorative work for the exterior of the Imperial 
Institute, and later by the great candelabra wliich flank the intenor 
western end of St Paul’s cathedral. " Into the Silent L^d ** (1903) 
is a group typical of the funerary sculpture on which hU chism w^ 
engaged m later years. His jiortraiture is also noteworthy, and his 
work generally is usually sculpturesque, with movement and Ufe. 

A. G. Walker has produced uotable work in the class of pure 
sculpture, including the rcEef representing " The Last Plague: The 
Death of the Firstborn,” " Adam and Eve : And They were Afraid ’’ 
and “ The Thom " (exhibited in bronze in 1910)* graceful and 
quaintly charming, with elegance in the pose and in tlie action. 
HLs chief decorative work includes the sculptural figures in Stam- 
ford Hill Church. 

The name of Captain Adrian Jones was for many years chiefl> 
associated witli tlie spirited work called “ Duncan's Horses," a group 
displaying great knowledge of equine anatomy, form and action ; 
since then his equestrian statue of *' The Duke of Cambridge," 
erected in Whitehall, London, outside the War Ofiicc, has been 
recognized as a vigorous performance. His most important work is 
the monumental quadriga designed to crown Burton’s great Arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, London. 

W. Reynolds-Stephens (b. 1862), more devoted to goldsmith’s 
figure-work tlian to larger and more searching sculpture, must be 
considered less as a statuary than as “ a iioel who sings in metal." 
A rehef, after Sir L. Alma- I'adema’s “ Women of Amphissa " (1880), 
was followed by a " Wall Fountain," “ Truth and justice," and the 
" Sleeping Beauty," a bas-rehel, full of thought, invention, and dmnty 
conceits. In the highly decorated " Launcelot and the Nestling, ’ 
“ Guinevere and the Nestling,” and similar works, the artist makes 
use of various coloured metals, ivory, gems and the like, with pretty 
symbolism. Apart from his choice of matcnal, there is a dehcate 
languor about the lines of lus figures and reliefs, which display a 
cliarmiiig feeling and refined tasti*. By two striking works he has 
re-entered the field ol pure sculpture— t]ie dramatic and somewhat 
too anecdotal " A Royal Game " and " I’he Scout in War," exhibited 
ill i<>o8, an equestrian grouj> of great refinement and excellence*. 

Alfred Drury (b. 1857 ; A.R. i9»o) was a pupil ot Dalou, whose 
assistant lor a time he became. I'he hrst result was the curious echo 
ol the master’s style, " The Triumph of Silenus " (1885). “.'llie 
Genius of Sculpture " and “ The First Reflection ’’ (bought by the 
queen of Saxony) and “ The I'-venmg Prayer " (1890, Mancliester 
Corporation Gallery) were followed by the statue of " Circe " (1893), 
which, through its grace, elegance ol line, and symbolical realization 
of the subject, achieved a great popular success and was acquired 
by Leeds. The bronze head of " St Agnes " (1894) is one ol the first 
examples of Mr Drury’s later style, belonging to tlie liigher order ol 
conception which, generally speaking, he has since maintained. 
TIus may be seen also in " Griselda (bought for the Chantrey 
Collection), " The Age ol Innocence," and otlicr busts symbolical oi 
childhood, and in tlie senes of " The Months, " at Barrow Ci»urt. 
For the decoration of the City Square at Leeds Drury executed the 
statue of Dr Pnestly, consisting of the colossid figure entitled 
" Even." His colossal groups lor the decoration of the War Oliice, 
the monumental panels in high rehef for the piers of Lambeth Bridge, 
and the decorative sculpture for the facade of the new Victoria and 
Albert Museum, all in London, are works of considerable importance.^ 
Among tlie latter are the figures of " Inspiration " and " Knowledge,’* 
executed in 1907. Drury’s (|uiet, suave, and contemplative art lends 
itself well as decorative sculpture to architectural embellishment. 
His portraiture is also good, reticent, and full of character, and as a 
manipulator of clay he represents the highest contemporary standard 
of English sculptors. 

Frederick W: Ppmeroy (A.R. A., 1906), pupil of the Lambeth and 
Royal Academy Schools, and of Merci^, is of equal taste and ability. 
After 1888, when he exhibited the bronze statuette " Giotto," he 
produced mauy id^ works — " Love, the Conqueror ’’ (Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool), " Pleasures are like Poppies Siiread," " Boy 
Piping,** " Dionysos," and " The Nymph of Loch Awe " (both in the 
Tate Gallery), " A Nymph Finding the Head of Orpheus," " Undine," 
" Pens6e," and the clever study of the nude called " The Potter." 
"Perseus" is an inspiration from Benvenuto Cellini, but " The 
Spearman " is an orif^al and powerful work. " Feroniae " (1909) 
is a nude statue, in bronze, remarkable lor grace and sculptural 
animation. In ideal portraiture he has produced the statues ol 
"Admiral Blake/* " Dean Hook" (a colossal work for Leeds), 
** OUver Cromwell** (also coloasal, for St Ives, Huntingdonshire), 
" Robert Bums " for Paisley, as well as " R. P. Bonington " (1910), 
" Monsignor Nugent of Liverpool ’’ (i 9 o^)» Mi impresMve group, 
and similar work, together with the life-size panel of * Archbishop 
Temple," in bronze, for St Paul's cathedral. In true portraiture, 
Pomeroy executed tlie Liberal Memorial Statue of Mr Gladstone, in 
the lobby of the Houses of Parliament, and the recumbent effigy of 
the Duke of Westminster, for Chester cathedral. His work is strong 
and sculpturesque, and his statues " stand " well. He sees nature m a 
bi g broad way, and his decoration is effective and well designed. 

Albert Toft became known by hi.s statue of " Lilith " (1889), and 
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•mphasbed the impression then created by "Fate-Led" (1892, J. Wenlock Robbins is another architectural sculptor of real power 
WiUker Art Gallery), " Age and the Angel of Death," " In the Sere and individuality, whose work for the New General Hospital in 
and Yellow Leaf " (a remarkable study of old age), " The Goblet of Birmingham and for the Town Hall of Croydon is of a high order, 
life," and " Hagar." " The Spirit of Contemplation " and *' The Hisj^rtraiture is also good, the colossal statue of " Queen Victoria " 
Cap of Immortauty " are more complete and diapl^ dignity and for j^lfast being the most important of his achievements. Of ideal 
remiement. His memorials of the Boer War, at Cardin and Binning- work, the statue called " Nydia " is the best known, 
ham, in design and silhouette, are among the most striking in the Henry C. Fehr (pupil at the Royal Academy and of T. Brock) 
country. In " Mother and CWld " (1903) '* Maternity ” (1905) contributed the group of " Perseus and Andromeda " to the Academy 

he has greatly raised the high-water mark of his Mluevement. in 1893, when it was purchased for the Chantrey Collection (Tate 
Toft’s busts, such as tho.se of W. E. Gladstone and Philip i&dley, as Gallery). His subsequent ideal works, '* Hypnos Bestowing bleep 
well as his statue of Sir Charles Mark Palmer, at J arrow, and similar upon the Earth," " The Spirit of tlie Waves, ^ " St George and the 
works, have force and breadth of character ; and in his ideal work Rescued Maiden," and "Ambition’s Crown Fraught with Pain," 
there is an effort, well sustained and successful, after dignity, confirmed the high opinion of his cleverness ; but In some of them 

harmony, evenness of balance, and relation of the whole. his exuberance tells somewhat against their general eflect, in spite 

Professor Edouard Lant6ri, a naturalizcsd Englishman, to whom of their inherent grace and strength. On the other hand, the statue 
British sculpture owes much, employed his own striking ^ts to of " James Watt " for the City Square of Leeds exhibits those 
teach rather than to produce. But " The Fencing Master,*^ " The qualities needful for open-air portraiture ; and his busts and statues 
Duet,’’ and " A Garden Decoration " have exercised influence on Imve character and me. " Isabella and the Pot of Basil " is free 
the younger school through their fine sculiitural qualities of vitality, from this defect, and is an original treatment of the subject ; and 
richness, joyousness, sensuousness, and movement. His portrait " The Briton " (1908), though full of vigour and imagination, shows 
busts are tiiU of life and have that refinement and elegance pushed to restraint. 

the utmost length, which are characteristic of all hia work ; in his George Wade is essentially a sculptor of busts and statues ; the 
called “ Pax " we have much of the severity, dignity, and most noteworthy of his works are the memorial to Sir John Mac- 
P Greek. donald in Montreal, the seated figure for Madras of the native judge, 

W. Birnie Rhind, R.S.A., has produced little work so important as Sir T. Aiyar Muthuswamy, and a number of ambitious monumental 
the elaborate decorations for the doorway of the Scottish National works. 

Portrait Gallery, .but some of his statues and busts — " King James Gilbert Bayes, at first a modeller in the flat of horses treated in a 
V. of Scotland, ’ " Lord Salisbury," and otUors — show the influence decorative manner, produced " Vanity,” " A Knight-Errant," and 

of the modern school. similar jncturesque bibeldts on a large scale ; and later still, such 

W. Goscombe John (b. i860 ; A.R.A., 1899, R.A., 1909) achieved work as " The Fountain of the Zodiac," showing a talent at once 
an early reputabon with a figure of " St John the Baptist," an austere more serious, ordered and graceful. "The Coming of Spring" 
creation of real importance. His other chief works arc " Morpheus," (1904) and "The Gallopers" (1905) are reliefs noteworthy for the 
" A Girl Binding her Hair," " A Boy at Play " (Tate Gallery), " The intelligence and the sculptural appropriateness they display. The 
Glamour of the Rose," and " The Elf " — a weird creation of true equestrian " Sigurd " (1909 and 1910) is full of fancy and illustrates 
comedy. In these are shown a love of the purity and refinement of the personal talent of the sculptor ; the latter group was acquired for 
nature, re^diaed with delicacy and a feeling for beauty. In portraiture the Chantrey Collection. He is the designer of the great .seal (1910). 
Mr John is not less successiul. The colossal seated statue of " The W. R. Colton (b. 1867 ; A.R.A., 1903) is a sculptor of strong 
Duke of Devonshire " at Eastbourne lias been acknowledged by the individuality, capable equally of deep ifeeling and dainty fancy, 
best critics in Fr^ce and England to be one of the finest things of its " The Girdle," " The Image-Finder," '^The Crown of Love," " The 
kind, good in design and quiet suggestion of power. Among his chiel Wavelet " and the " The Spring- tide of Life " revealed a sculptor 
memorials are the tomb of the marquess of Salisbury in Westminster of exceptional ability, whose love of truth and life has sometmies 
Abbey, the " Memorial of the King's Regiment " at Liverpool, the inspired him to place a touch of rather awkward realism in a graceful 
eouestriau statue of "Viscount Tredegar" at Cardiff, the "Maharajah and charming composition; the result is something unusual, yet 
of ^Irampur ’’ at Lucknow, and the monument to Sir Arthur quite natural, and because it imparts to the work a flavour of 
Sullivan in the Embankment Gardens, London. These all sustain quaintness and originality, it is not only unobjectionable but wel- 
the reputation of the sculptor who has from the first been loyally come. Later, Colton struck out another path especially in the 
encouraged by his fellow-countrymen of Wales. The striking frieze monumental and statuary work executed in England and India. 
" The Battle of Trafalgar," for the pedestal of the statue of Viscount Among his principal efforts are the South African memorial to the 
Tredegar (1910), is a remarkable performance. Royal Artillery erected in the Mall, London, during the summer 

Bertr^ Mackennal (A.R.A., 1909), the son of a Scottish sculptor of 1910, the statue of the Maharajah of Mysore (190O) and a monu- 
settled in A ustrsdi^ acknowledges no school, but was chiefly influ- mental " Tiger " (1909) in bronze a work of considerable power, 
enced by study in Paris. In liis early ideal works, such as " Circe ’’ Hia vigour of design and sense of style made him a force in the 
and " For She Sitteth on a Seat in the High Places of the City," there younger school of scul])tors. He has acted as professor of sculpture 
are boldness and a sen.so of drama, with a keen appreciation of ele- at the Royal Academy. 

gance of form, not without severity and power of de.sign. But they David McGill first attracted attention with the relief of “ Hero 
give little hint ot the excellence that was to follow and to bring him and Leander," following it with a scries of figures, of which the most 
to the very front rank of British sculptors, so that in i«jio he was striking is " The Bather," a work at once of vigour and of humour, 
selected to design the coin^e of the new reign. His great pediment His work is good in pose and line, refined in drawing and feeling, and 
in the Local Government Offices in Whitehall is perhaps the finest excellent in style. 

work of its kind in the Kingdom. " Diana,” 1908, bought for the Charles J. Allen belongs to the same group. " Love and the 
Chantrey Collection in the same year, is a marble nude of extraordin- Mermaid " (Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool), " A Dream of Love," 
ary grace, beauty, and refinement ; and his smaU " Earth and the " Rescued " and " Love’s Tangles " (1908) are works of high merit, 
Elements," similarly acquired in the preceding year for the Chantrey in every case good in treatment, free in modelling and pleasing in 
Collection, reveals a poetic beauty rare in these days. " The design. His important Queen Victoria memorial in Liverpool was 
Mother " (1910) belongs to this group. The bronze statue of " The unveiled in 1906, and the monument to " Rt. Hon. Samuel Smith, 
Dancer " (1904) is a work not less subtle, in which the learnedness of M.P.," and numerous busts have followed. " The Woman whom 
the sculptor is evident to every di.scemin^ eye, and " War," a colossal Thou gavest to be with me " is probably his completest ideal work, 
female bust, reveals a power, amounting almost to ferocity, not F. M. Taubman, who had both French and ^l^an teaching, has 
di.scloBed in the other wmrks. Among Mackennal's other important produced a series of works which display his power of design and 
statuary arc the War Memorial at Islington and statues of Queen strength of technique. " The Angel of Sad Flowers," " Orpheus and 
Victoria for India, Australia, and Blackburn ; in oU of these the Eurydice " and " Adam and Eve ^ reveal his strength in ideal work ; 
sculpture is marked by good style, with movement, vigour, grace and and the statue of " Sir Sidney Waterlow " at Highgate is a good 
nervousness of treatment. example of his monumental portraiture. In " The Sandal," a small 

G. Herbert Hampton made his first appearance in the Paris Salon nude Kneeling figure, he has turned frankly to classic coldness, and 
with " 'The Mother of Evil," and then tte statues of " David " and even the purity of design and modelling cannot warm it into life. 
Apollo " and " The Broken Vow," " A Mother and Child," " Nar- J. Pittendrigh MacgSlvray, R.S.A., belongs to the rather meagre 
cissus^" " Orpheus * and other works were seen in the London Scottish group, of whom he is generally 'regarded as the chief. His 
gaUeries. Portraiture of merit has come from Mr Hampton, but his chief work consists mainly of monuments and colossal memorials, 
greatest success, parhaps, has been achieved in decorative sculpture. The " Peter Low Memonal " in Glasgow cathedral, the " Robert 
F. E. Schenck (d. 1908) was similarly and more emphatically an Bums " the " AUan Family Memorial, '^the fine relief of " Rhythm " 
architect's sculptor— one of those who have done much to embellish and the " National Gladstone Memorial " for Scotland are his 
many of the numerous groat builtogs which during the last twenty leading works. With these should be considered the " Dean Mont- 
years of the Xpth and the opening decade of the present century gomery Memorial " in St Mary's cathedral, Edinburgh, and the 
imrang up all over Great Britain. The municipal buildings at John Knox Memorial " in St Giles’s cathedral. 

Stafford and Oxford, the pubUo Ubrary at Shoreditch, and the F. Derwent Wood (A.R.A., 1910) is a sculptor of exceptional 

Scotsman offices in Edinburgh — ^involving groups of colossal figures ability. His varied tuning — at the Royal College of Art, the 
bearing close relation to thwr mbitectural setting — are among the Slade School, the Ro3ral Academy schools, and under M. Rodin 
workt which made his reputation. His defect was a " curliness " and Mr Brock — gave him a wide outlook without impairing his 
in his ornamental forms, which frequently detracts from the dignity individuality. His merit was recognized as soon as he quitted his 
and seriousness of his work. masters, and he forthwith won the competition for a series of statues 
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representing the arts for the Kelvingrove art gallery at Glasgow. 
A great mural tomb followed, with "Love Sacred and Profane " as 
its motif f together with a series of other works of growing artistic 
importance. " Cain " (1905), a vigorous, dramatic, yet wholly 
sculpture^ue figure, is in powerful contrast to the three works that 
appeared in successive years : Abundance " (a group of a woman and 
two children) and the marble statues " Atalanta " and " Psyche *’ — 
all of them the' type of grace in pose and of beauty of face and form. 
At the same time Derwent Wood produced the two boy figures on 
the piers to the southward of the Queen Victoria Memorial in front 
of Buckingham Palace. There is marked individuality in all he 
docs, sculpturesque character, firmness and dehcacy of handlmg, 
with a richness of style and appreciation of breadth and simplicity. 

Paul Montford, the son of Horace Montford, after a briUianl 
academic career made his mark in decorative sculpture. It is not 
by such work as " Court Favourites " (1906) that he sustains his 
reputation^ but rather by the sculptural embeUishments wherewith 
the archway connecting the Local Government offices with the 
Home Office in Whitehall is enriched. " The Spinning Girl ** is one 
of his best ideal figures, and the 1 8th century Viscount Boling- 
broke *' and " The Storm Waves ’’ are characteristic of his vigorous 
style and personal conception and execution. 

John Tweed, who studied under Falgui^rc and Rodin, was in- 
fluenced more by the latter than by the former, and inclines rather 
to the impressionistic school than to the academic. His statue of 
Cecil Rh(^es has power and emphasis — it impresses rather than 
attracts. The statues of Queen Victoria at Aacn, of van Riebeck 
at Cape Town, and the Wilson Memorial in Rhodesia arc among 
his chief works. He was selected to ‘‘ complete " Alfred Stevens’s 
Wellington Memorial in St Paul's cathedral. Basil Golto has not 
less force, and he is more exuberant in his realization of life — an 
exuberance which does not always make for refinement. " Brother 
Ruihno " has dignity and strength, and the " Bacchus ** of 1907 is 
realistic enough to repel those who ask for elegance even in an 
unrefined subject. The work, however, is ably treated. 

Henry Poole belongs to the same vigorous school, and has a true 
sense of the monumental, as is evident in Iils colossal group of " Tlu' 
Mermaids " ; while his " Naiad ” (iqog) shows an innate refinement 

S. Nitholson Babb, for some years an assistant of Mr Brock, has 
produced an ambitious " War Memorial “ and many able groups 
and figures, among which The Coming of Spring " (1910) reveals 
the modern French influence. 

Albert H. Hodge stands by liimself. As a sculptor-decorator with 
special views on relief-work in which he adheres to the sentiment 
and character of the architecture it is to embellish, he adopts a 
convention which gives the appearance of high relief to what is 
really low, by shaqiness of edges and by a learned use of light and 
shade. His panels of " Science and Art " (1904) and " Commerce " 
(tooO) are good illustrations of this original kmd of architectonic 
work, while his large e(piestrian group of " Prosperity " applies the 
same principles to the round. These three works were modelled 
for the town of Hull. 

A man of similar force is Joseph Epstein, who replaces refinement 
by vigour, archaic simplicity, and primitiveness of outlook, as though 
casting his voti’ in favour of the Garden of Eden as against the 
garden of the Tuilcries. His work, in which he leans towards the 
modem German view, is mainly decoration for buildings ; his most 
discussed productions arc the statues (1907) on the topmost storey 
of the British Medical Association offices. 

Richard Garbe, a sculptor of equal strength, was a pupil of the 
London County Council School of Arts and Crafts and ^gan to 
exhibit in 1898. Rugged power both in subject and execution mark 
his productions. His ideal works, such as " The Egoist '* (i9o()), 
" Man and the Ideal ” (1907), " The Idealist ** (1908) and ** UncUne ” 
{1909), illustrate his range oj thought and reveal his uncommon v^our 
which amounts, it might be said, to well-controlled, idealistic 
brutality ; they are broad and impressive, and are conceived in a 
monumental spirit. 

Charles L. Hartwell has grace and strength combined. The nude 
figure representing “ The Rising Tide " (1900), reminding us a little 
of Leighton’s worn, and ” The Bathers ’ (1907), are both works of 
refinement and elegance, and " Dawn ” (1909) displays unusual 
charm and, like the others, offers a silhouette of much interest. 
While much poetry of expression and grace of composition distin^sli 
his " Sirens ^ (1910). vigour is the note of the small group " A Foul 
in the Giants' Race,*' which was acquired by the Chintrey trustees 
in 1908. . , , , 

Benjamin Clemens, pupil of Professor Lant^n and the Royal 
College of Art, is another member of this tolentcd group. His life- 
size ideal figures, “ Sappho" (1902), " Cain " (1904), ' Euiydice 
(1906), " Andromeda " (1907) and " Aurora " (1908), all made their 
mark when exhibited in the Royal Academy, and showed the sculptor 
to be possessed of the qualities of sensitiveness, elegance, and strength. 
The group of " Kephalos and Prokris ’’ (1910) is his most important 
and most striking w'ork. 

Harold Parker came to England from Australia in 1896 at the age 
of twenty«three, and after studying under W. S. Frith, made many 
Academic successes, and in 1904 ei^bited his plaster life-size statue 
of " Ariadne,’’ which, translated into marble and re -exhibited in 
1908, was bought by the trustees of the Chantrey Collection and is 


now in tlie Tate Gallery. His other more important works include 
" The Long, Long Dreams of Youth " (1905), " Narcissus ’’ (1906), 
and ' Prometheus " (1909). Without reveaJmg any striking origin- 
ality, Parker displays very considerable accomplishment and a good 
sense of the sculpturesque, and his busts are refined and good. 

Oliver Wheatley, formerly assistant to Brock, and pupil of Aman- 
Jean, has done much decorative work. His life«8ize recumbent 
statue " Awakening " is among the be.st of his figures. 

T. Tyrrell, who first attracted attention by his decorative figures 
on Professor Pite’s house m Mortimer Street, London, has shown 
much graceful fancy in his " The Ideal," such as " The Whisper ’’ 
{1906). 

Reuben Sheppard has shown himself poetic and pleasing in 
symbolic suggestion in his striking half-length group " The Music of 
Death ” (1907) ; and Ohver Sheppard, m his " Eve " of the same 
year, produced a gracetul work. 

The Irish sculptor, John Hughes, achieved a great success by hi.s 
monument to Queen Victoria erected in Dubhn. It is a fine com- 
bination of sculptural and arcliitt^ctural efiect and richness of group- 
ing, and although it reveals too great a love of ornament it is im- 
pressive alike in mass, design, silhouette, and general arrangement. 

There should also be mentioned, among the younger sculp- 
tors, Mortimer Browm (" St John the Baptist *’), David B. Brown 
(" The Spirit of Ivy "), Bertram Pegram (" Down to the Sea ’’), the 
Scotsmen, McFarlane Shaiman The Arcadian Shepherd's 
Dream "), Keliock Brown, and J. Crosland McLure (" Leicester War 
Memorial ") ; HcrlxTt VV'artl (bronzes (»1 South African savages, 
" The Idol Malccr" and the like), Alfred Turner, Charles Pibwortli, 
and F. Arnold Wright. 

The women sculptors include such accomplished amateurs as 
H.R.H. the duchess of Argyll (" A Crucifix "—the Colonial 
Memorial in St Paul’s cathedral) and Counte.ss Gleichcn. Tlie 
principal recent names are those of Mary Pownall (Mrs Bromet), 
r A Harpy "), E. M. Rope (" Springtime," relief), Ruby Leviek 
(" Fisliermen haulmg a Net"), Margaret Winser (" Mouniers." u 
relief), Esther Moore (" At the Gates of the I'ast"), Edith Maryon 
{" 'fhe Poet of Umbria"), and Gwendolen Williams (" The Lorelei," 
1907, and charming groups of children). 

The sculjitor-decorators make a group of workers of striking fancy 
and ability. Lynn Jenkins, whose frieze m bronze, ivory and 
mother-of-pearl at Lloyd’s Registry is a remarkable achievement, is 
one of the leaders. He has latterly devoted liimself to pure sculpture, 
such as the life-size bronze figure on a sarcophagus, " Destiny " (igoc) 
and 1910) and bust portraits remarkable for exquisite feeling and 
delicacy of carving. Walter Crane designed for Manchester a mace 
that IS remarkable for beauty of conception and felicity of symbol- 
ism. Alexander Fisher and Nelson Dawson sliould Ik* included in 
the group. Other sculptors already mentioned, including 'lliorny- 
croft, Gilbert, Frampton, I’omcroy, Colton and Toft, Iiave all de- 
voted themselves to sculptural decoration pure and simjiJt*, whether 
in metal, stone, or marble. 

The painter-sculptors claim among them Alfred Stevens, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Lord Leighton, J. M. Swan, W. Keynolds-Stephens, 
George Richmond, and G. F. Watts. George Richmond’s real talent 
may be gauged by his " Monument to Bishop Blomfield " in St i'aul's 
Cathedral. His son, Sir Wilham Riclimond, K.C.Ji., lias also 
practised in sculpture — the memorial tomb of Mr and Mrs Gladstone- 
is his. Watts educated himself artistically on the Elgin Marbles, 
and he produced half a dozen pieces of sculpture which place him 
high among the world's finest sculptors of the 19th century. Thi* 
recumbent efligy of " Bishop Lonsdale " in Lichfield cathedral was 
an epoch-marking work, not only in the technical matter of the bold 
treatment of the drapt ry, but in largeness and breadth and its noble 
sense of style, and the " Lord I.othian " in Bickling church is also 
very remarkable. The artist then produced the colossal equestrian 
group of " Hugh Lupus ” lor the duke of Westminster (Eaton Hall), 
a composition us imaginative and original as it is grand and sculptur- 
esque. Then followed " Physical Energy," another equestrian 
group, which, after being about twenty years in progress, was cast in 
1902 ; it was executed m duplicate ; one copy has been set up in 
Soutli Africa, to the memory of Cecil Rhodes, whose character it may 
be held to symbohze, and the other has lieen erected in Kensington 
Gardens, London, at the e3n)ense of the British government. In 1902 
also, the statue of " Lord 'Tennyson " was completed. But the bust 
of " Clytie ’’ is surpassed in bigness and cla.ssic purity of style and 
feeling by nothing ever produced in England ; it is a complete and 
noble thing. There is no sculptor who lias come nearer to obtaining 
the grandeur of form wliicli is so wonderful in the Greek masteraieecs. 
Simple in line, immense in character, full and rich in modelling, 
Watts’s work is instinct with vigour, breadth and movement. 11 
sets rile true standard, and is a constant and a noble warning to 
sculptors of the younger school not to be led away by the d^nty and 
fanciful, however alluring. Especially it warns them against what 
has become a feature with a certain section — the devotion to metal- 
working, enamelling, and the like, and the free introduction of these 
accessories into serious sculptural work. Irresistible in tlie liands ot 
a great artist like Alfred Gilbert, such work, at all times attractive, 
is the goldsmith's and ironsmiih’s business rather than the sculptor'.s ; 
and ^though it has coloured the work of some of the younger 
sculptors of the day, it is not likely to obtain any very wide hold, or 
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to exercise permanent influence for evil. The variety and independ- 
ence of the British School are such that it is imposwble to define any 
partioubu’ tendency in its practice other tlian towards an ever- 
increasinK rise in tne level of technical excellence and the power of 
desiim. There w, broadly speakiuf?, a general stand against the 
“ modernity " imported intr> sculpture by the younger members of 
the foreign schools, and a disiuclinatioii to bend the art to the illustra- 
tion oi everyday hfe and to the rendering of effects not hitherto 
considered to be the function of the plastic arts. (M. H. S.) 

After 1870, when a great arthstic movement marked the 
re.su.scitation of France after the Franco-German War, sculpture 
especially revived with exceptional vigour, and the la.st 
Modsra thirty years of the 19th century were a memorable 
a^lptun. epoch in its history. Not that many new and unexpected 
men of genius suddenly arose, for most of the artists 
who then came to the front had already distinguished themselves 
by equally noble work ; but sculpture, like the other arts, 
benefited by the pause for thought, and by the ripe and manly 
tone stamped on the national mind by the discipline of events. 
Intense ardour animated the admirable group of French sculptors: 
the oldest still found some lofty expression ; the men in their 
prime showed their powers with unwonted force and fire; 
and the younger generations grew up in rapid succession, a 
close phalanx of sculptors whose number is still increasing, 
for if we include only living artists, and those who have taken 
honours in the Salons, we find a list of seven hundred exhibitors. 
The first generation of survivors of the war, who led the way 
in the new period, still boasted of such men as Dumont (1801- 
1884), Oavelier (1814-1894), Bonnassieux (1810-1892), Jouffroy 
(1806-1882), Schoenewerck (1820-1885), Carrier-Belleuze (1824- 
1887), Aim6 Millet (1819-1891) and G^singer (1814-1883). 
'I’hese artists, born in the first quarter of the iqtli century, were 
for the most part each the head of a studio, their teaching being 
carried on till the end of the century. Next to them followed 
their immediate pupils, already their rivals, and some indeed 
famous before the new era ; such were Guillaume, Dubois and 
Frcimiet ; others, fresh from the Academy at Rome, at once rose 
to distinction, and all combined to form the remarkable group 
of artists to which the modem school of P>ench sculpture owes 
its world-wide fame. At this time Eugene Guillaume (1822- 
1905) was exhibiting his “ Roman Marriage,” his “ Bust of Mgr 
Darboy,” his “ Orpheus,” and ” Andromache,” works of learned 
skill and severe distinction. Paul Dubois (1829-1905J executed 
his Narcissus,” and the “ Tomb of General Lamorici^re,” on 
which the decorative figures of Charity, Faith, and Militaiy 
Courage are popular favourites, full of grave ^d pathetic 
feeling, ('hapu (1833-1891) executed his exquisite figure of 
” Youth ” for the tomb of Henri Regnault, and that of 
“ Thought ” for the tomb of Daniel Stern, his monuments to 
berryer and to Mgr Dupanloup. Barrias’ (1841-1905) ” First 
Interment ” won him the medal of honour in 1878 ; besides 
his patriotic group of the ” Defence of Paris.” Falgui^re 
(1831-1900) produced a remarkable series of statues, character- 
ized by their life-like power ; some dignified or pathetic, as 
“ St Vincent de Paul,” ” La Rochejacquelein,” and ” Cardinal 
l^ravigeric ” ; some full of hol'd and dashing spirit, as his “ Diana,” 
his “Nereids,” and “Hunting Nymphs.” Mercid gave us 
“ Gloria Victis,” “ Quand Mfinte,” and his , monuments, among 
which that called “ Memory ” must be mentioned ; his pediment 
for the Tuileries; his “Genius of Art,” &c. Delaplanche 
(1836-1890) produced his “ Mother's Teaching,” “ Music,” 
“ The Virgin with a Lily,” and “ Aurora ” ; and AUar “ The 
Death of Alcestis.” To these names must be added those of 
Degeorge, who, with Chapu, gave so powerful an impetus to the 
art of the medallist; of Gautherin, Hiolle, Thomas, Crauck, 
Laf ranee, Maniglier and Moreau- Vauthier — one of the men who, 
with G^rdme (the painter) and Fr^miet, revived the taste for 
coloured scu^turc, a style first attempted long before by Simart ; 
besides many more. These artists created a supremely healthy 
and vital school of sculpture, dignified and elegant, learned and 
varied, fresh and charming, and, above all, as single-hearted 
and as well trained as in any period of histor>^ 

To understand, however, the position of contemporar>’ 
sculpture in France, it will be necessary to look back even 
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further than 1870. It must be remembered that the whole 
history of French sculpture, as far back as the century, 
is connected with the invasion of Italian influence in the i6th 
century, which remained paramount over French art for more 
than three hundred years. Statue-making, until then an art 
of expression — ^national, popular, human and Christian — lost 
its primitive character under the dilettante refinement of an 
aristocratic society closely gathered round a king who made 
art subservient to his splendour or his pleasure ; it sank into 
superficial and conventional beauty, and became almost ex- 
clusively the interpreter of trivial ingenuity or flattering allegories 
derived from the dead fables of heathen mythology. The best 
that would be expected from this was choice elegance of line, 
a harmonious treatment of mass and composition, a loving 
study of the nude — in short, a purely plastic type of art. And 
sculpture had become the art of the nobility and of the court, 
having no hold, as it had in the past, on the great human family— 
the nation. Still, even at the high tide of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
some dissatisfaction became evident, even some rebellion, in 
the great though solitary spirit of Puget, who strove to animate 
the marble with the passions of humanity. In the next century 
he found followers — Falconet, Pigalle and Houdon, who also 
asserted their right to infuse life and passion and movement 
into their statues, seeking them in the despised province of stern 
reality. The great cataclysm of the Revolution, which might 
have been expected to break the bonds of thought, turned men’s 
minds to contemplate the Antique, and though it certainly 
modified the style of sculpture, was far from changing the source 
of its inspiration, since it sent it once more to the Antique. 
Indeed, at the beginning of the 19th century, when the teaching 
of David was paramount in spite of Gros, who, thep in the 
master s studio, was unconsciously sowing the seed of romanticism 
in painting, a robust individuality was developing among 
French sculptors — a spirit somewhat rugged, independent, 
and partly trained, beyond the academic pale, prepared to carr)^ 
on the tradition of Puget, and quite simply, without any revolu- 
tionary airs of innovation, to shake off torpid conventionality. 
By the mere force of a strong plebeian temperament Rude quite; 
naturally happened on a style of art — high art — ^at once expressive* 
and popular. He was the first to raise the cry of liberty in 
sculpture, and he le‘ft sueicesseirs who bravely worked out what 
he had begun. Barye and Carpeaux were both in 1875 on the 
threshold of an era to which they bequeathed a fruitful influence. 
Barye carried on Rude's tradition eif expression, and transformed 
what had previously been mere decorative carving into a new 
style and branch of art now' adopted by a whole phalanx of 
admirable artists : the sculpture, namely, of animals, the first 
glance that sculpture had till then bestowed on nature apart 
from man. Carpeaux, who was much younger, was in his day- 
as Puget had been — on exceptional personality ; he carried 
on the slow revolt of two centuries which was to break the narrow 
mould of school-training and infuse a soul of more ardent vitalit}- 
into sculptured forms. 

The importance of these two great artists in relation to con- 
temporary art was not fully seen till after their death. In point 
of fact Painting had until now amply filled the new part assigned 
to Art; its vehement efforts had strongly mfluenced public 
opinion ; and as, in the early years of the 19th century, it had 
lajgely extended the field of human vision over the remote 
past and the domains of feeling, with the promise of surveying 
all nature, space and time, the spirit of the age asked no more, 
and did not expect sculpture, too, to abandon old-world myths. 
It must also be said that those sculptors who at that time carried 
on the classical tradition had renewed its youth by their learned 
and enthusiastic loVe of it ; they had reverted to the past, 
but it was the past of the really great masters, either of antiquity 
or of the early Florentine school, no less enamoured of life, 
beauty and nature. Guillaume and Paul Dubois, Chapu and 
Falgui^re, Mercie, and Delaplanche were the rivals in sculpture 
of the great idealist painters— Puvis de Chavannes, Gustave 
Moreau, Ricard, Delaunay, Baudry, and Henner— who were 
working at the same time. 
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This it is which accounts for the fact that romanticism then 
found so little acceptance among sculptors. But in the next 
generation the sowers of the seed might see their harvest. The 
pupils of Rude, of Barye and of Carpeaux, allied by school 
sympathies — the little drawinjg- school conducted by Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran, which, in despite of the studios of the Beaux 
Arts, created a group of independent and highly original artists — 
formed the centre of a distinct force which increased day by day. 
Young men, fresh from Rome, persistently kept up the spirit 
of the Antique. A galaxy of learned and refined artists was 
represented by such men as Hiolle (1833-1887) (“ Arion,” 
“ Orpheus Idrac 1840-1884) (“ Mercury inventing the 
Caduceus,” “ Salammbo ”), Marqiieste (“ Galatea,” “ Eros,” 
“ Perseus beheading the Gorgon,” “ The Rape of Europa ”), 
and Coutan (“ Eros,” “ A Woman carrying Loaves,” “ A 
Sergeant-at-Arms,” &c.), Lanson (“ The Iron Age ”), Longcpied 
(i849'i888) (“Immortality”), Peinte (“Orpheus charming 
Cerberus to Sleep ”), Gustave Michel (“ In a Dream,” “ Medita- 
tion ”), Carles (“ Innocence,” “ Abel ”), A. Boucher (“ Earth,” 
“ Au but ”), besides Carlier, Leonard and Turcan (1846-1895)— 
soon to be followed by another generation : Puech (“ The Siren,” 
“ The Muse of Andre Chenier ”), Verlet (“ The Monument to 
Maupassant,” “ Orpheus ”), I^rche (“ The Brook and the 
Meadow,” “Violets”), Sicard (“ Hagar and Lshmael”), and 
Daillon, Escoula, St Lami, and many more. In opposition to 
these there stood a group of sculptors, young and old, who sought 
their subjects in mythology , legend, history or poetry, or 
merely in the .scenes of daily life, and aimed at presenting the 
ideal of their time under its external aspects, but more especially 
the deepest emotions of the modern mind. It was Fremiet, 
with his striking and vivid conceptions, who led the advance with 
new and dramatic subjects : primeval man and the fierce beasts 
with whi(‘h he disputed his rule (“A She-Bear and a Man of the 
Stone Age,” “ An Oran-iitan and a Savage,” “ Gorillas ”), 
or embodiments of the heroes of the past (“ Joan of Arc,” “ Saint 
Louis,” “ Saint George,” “ Louis of Orleans,” &c.) ; then 
followed Just Becquet (1829-1907), the excellent artist who 
represented the stricken figures of “ Lshmael ” and “ Saint 
Sebastian ” ; Christophe (1827- 1892), with his symbolical pre- 
sentments of “The Human Comedy,” “Fortune” and “ llie 
Supreme Kiss ” ; Aube (“ Monument to Gambetta,” “ Dante,” 
“ Bailly,” 8£c.) ; A. Legros, the naturalized English painter 
and sculptor, who executed some fine fountains for .the duke 
of Portland; Injalbert, returned from Rome (“ Hippom^ne,” 
“('hri.st on the Cross,” “The Herald”); and, younger than 
these, Desbois (“ Leda ”), Dampt (“ A (Grandmother’s Kiss,” 
“ Mclusine ”), Alexandre Charpentier, Carries, Baffier, Pierre 
Roche, Madame Marie (!azin and many more. 

The disruption of the Salons in 1890 showed very plainly 
the bent of this group, who seceded to the Champ de Mars, 
where the leaders were Dalou and Rodin, and where Bartholom^ 
made an unexpected and original appearance. Foreigners 
added a contingent of the highest merit, such as the American 
St Gaudens, and, more especially, the Belgian Constantin 
Meunier, affiliated to France by their early training, to saj||IPthing 
of descent. Meunier especially, with his statues and iStuettes 
of labouring figures— miners, puddlers, hammerers, glass-blowers, 
and the like — gave to his art a keynote new to France, which 
found a response even in academic circles. A broad democratic 
current was swaying public feeling. The questions which turn 
on the status of the working man had beconie the progmmme of 
every party, even of the most conservative, Art M|||ig the 
mirror of society, the novel, the drama and paintingwvoted 
themselves to the glorification of a new factor in modern life, 
namely, Labour. Sculpture now, in rivalry with painting, 
through which Millet had immortalized the peasant, and Courbet 
the working man, also sought inspiration from such themes ; 
and at the same time the demands of the democratic movement 
called for monuments to the memory and deeds of great or 
useful men. 

Sculpture, under this modem tendency, assumed an unexpected 
aspect ; its highest expression is seen in the work of three men 
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ver>' dissimilar: Dalou, Rodin, and Bartholomd. In Belgium, 
as has been said, where modem social questions are strongly 
felt, Cx)nstantin Meunier had interpreted the democratic impulse 
in a very striking manner, under the influence, no doubt, of J. F. 
Millet. In France, Jules Dalou (1838-1902), with a broader 
view, aimed at creating an art which should represent the 
aspirations and dreams of this phase of society while adhering 
to the fine old tradition.s of the art of Louis XIV., .stamped with 
magnificence and grandeur, but applied with graver, simpler 
and severer feeling to the glorification of the people. He revived 
the older style of sculpture, giving it greater power and truer 
dignity b\' a close study of life, supported by a scholarly and 
serious technique. In his “ Triumph of the Republic,” and the 
monument to “ Alphand,” to “ Delacroix,” to “ Floquet,” 
to “ Victor Hugo,” and others, he strove to create a style apart 
from life, to which he is alien and indifferent, but based on life, 
the outcome of the needs of society, the impersonation of its 
characteristics, the expression in eloquent form of its nature, 
spirit, and moral idiosyncrasy. 

Treading the same path, though in a different step, is Auguste 
Rodin. He disregards every contingent fact : even when he 
takes his subject from legend or history, whether “ Eve ” or 
“ St John the Hapti.st,” “ 'I'he Age of Bronze ” or “ The Burgesses 
of Calais,” “ Victor Hugo ” or “ Balzac,” he avoids all the 
conventional details and attributes of his personages to embody 
the very essence of humanity as expressed in the quivering 
flesh. He, like Carpeaux, has gont' back to Dante and to Michel- 
angelo to force the “ Gates of Hell ” — the subject chosen for 
the entrance to the Mus(U‘ des Arts D6coratifs--and to read 
the deepest mysteries of the human soul. His is the art of 
suffering, anguish and terror, of cruel and despairing pleasure-* 
a wild cycle of proud and bitter melancholy. All the efforts 
made in the past to infuse life into Art, all that Puget, halconet , 
Pigalle and Houdon tried to effect, and that Rude, Bar>’e and 
Carpeaux strove for in their turn — all this was part of the 
endeavour of these their successors, but with a clearer purpose 
and more conscious aim. By good hap or providence they 
were greeted on their way by the voice of the most devoted 
apostle who was to preach the new doctrine, namely, Louis 
Courajod, the founder of the French sculpture gallery in the 
Louvre. P'rom his professor’s chair in the schools he cursed 
the Italian intruder.s of the i6th century for having debased 
PYench art with “ noble attitudes,” extrav£^ant gestures and 
allegorical antics ; and he carried his pupils and his hearers 
back to the great national pcriwl of PYench sculpture, w'hich, 
in the dark medieval ages, had created the splendid stone images 
of the noble French cathedrals. 

A marked individuality now appeared in protest against 
academic traditions — Albert Bartholomd. He, after beginning 
as a painter, was tempted by sculpture, more particularly, in the 
first instance, by a wish to execute a monument to a comrade 
he had loved. From this first effort, carried out in his studio, 
without any school training, but with a firm determination 
to master technical difficulties and fulfil his dream, followed a 
broader purpose to execute a great expressive and vitally 
human work which should appeal to the heart of the populace. 
From this arose the idea of a “ Monument to the Dead ” m P^re 
Lachaise. Bartholom^ had started without a guide, but he 
instinctively turned to the great tradition of Northern Christ- 
ianity, which his mind subsequently associated with that of the 
antique race who had ever done most honour to Death, the 
people of Egypt. 

Thus two currents contended, as it were, for the guidance 
of Frendi sculpture, each claiming a descent from the historic 
past ; one inheriting the classic tradition of the Renaissance, 
of Latin and Hellenic origin, to which the French school, since 
the time of Jean Goujon, has owed three centuries of glory. 
This is the pagan art of the South ; its marks are balance, 
reasonabiCTeBs and lucidity ; it was tlw composer of apotheoses, 
the preserver of the ideal of beauty. The other, reverting, after 
centuries of resignation or of impotent rebellion, to the genuine 
French past which produced the noble works of the iith, 12th 
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and 13th centuries — to the tradition of Flanders and of 
Burgundy, which was smothered in the i6th century by Italian 
art — to the Christian and naturalistic art of the North, which 
renounced the canons of antiquity, and expressed itself by 
methods essentially human and mutable, living and suffering — 
appeals to all mankind. I’he immediate result of this antagonism 
was no doubt a period of agitation. The outcome, on the whole, 
is confusion. Still, however vexatious the chaos of form and 
movement may l>e, it is Life, a true reflection of the tumult 
of modem thought in its complexity and bewilderment ; it is 
the reawakening of sculpture. 

Monumental and decorative statuary found an extended 
sphere through the founding or restoration of public buildings 
after the events of 1870. Memorial sculpture obtained constant 
employment on patriotic or republican monuments erected 
in various parts of France, and not yet complete. Illustrious 
masters have done themselves honour in such work. Dalou, 
Mercia, Barrias, Falguiire, and many others less famous executed 
monuments to the glory of the Republic or in memory of the 
national defence, and figures of Joan of Arc as a symbol of 
patriotism, &c., as well as numberless statues erected in the 
market-places of humble towns, or even of villages, in com- 
memoration of national or local celebrities : politicians, soldiers, 
savants and artists — Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Carnot, 
Pasteur, Claude Bernard, Delacroix, Ingres, Corot, Millet, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine and many more. The garden of the Luxem- 
bourg alone has become a sort of Elysian Fields, where almost 
every day some fre.sh statue rises up in memory of contemporary 
French poets. The funereal style of monument, in which French 
art was at all times conspicuously distinguished, was also revived 
in sympathy with that general sentiment which regards reverence 
for the dead as a religion, and gave rise, as we have seen, to some 
splendid work by Chapu (the monuments to Regnault, to Daniel 
Stern, of Mgr Dupanloup); by Paul Dubois (the monument 
to General Lamorici^re) ; by Merci6 (the tombs of Baudry, 
of Cabanel, of King Louis Philippe and his queen Marie Am 61 ie); 
by Dalou (the monuments to Victor Noir, to Floquet and 
Blanqui); and by many more, with Bartholom6 at their head. 
The cemetery of Pdre Lachaise is indeed one of the best spots 
to visit for a review of contemporary .sculpture. 

While man has been diligently studied in every class of sculp- 
ture, more particularly in portrait sculpture, which finds a more 
practical adaptation to daily uses by a bust or small statue, 
such as Theodore Riviere was the first to produce, by medallions, 
or by medals, closely related to statuary, nature now holds a 
place in the sculpture of animals — a place created, so to say, 
by Barye and carried on by Fr^miet, Mene, Cain, and, with 
even greater vigour and a closer study of character, by Gardet 
(“ Panthers,” m the Luxembourg, “ Lions ” and “ Dogs,” at 
Chantilly, &c.) ; Peter, Valton, Le Due, Isidore Bonheur, 
Peyrol, Cordier, Surand, Virion, M^rite and others. Finally, 
the class of la ^titc sculpture — the statuette and small group — 
after long hesitation in the hands of the two men who first 
cultivated it, Fr^iet and the painter Gerome, made a sudden 
start into life, due in no small measure to the success attending 
the charming and pathetic statuettes of Theodore Riviere 
(” Salammbd and Maltho,” ” Ultimum feriens,” ” Charles VI. 
and Odette,” " Tlie Vow,” “ Fra Angelico,” ” The Shutiammite 
Woman,” &c,). Riviire was wont to use — as G6r6me did in his 
*' Bellona,” and subsequently in his small ” Tamerlane ” — 
materials of various colours, and even precious stones and 
metals, which he employed with great effect. A whole class of 
art was not, indeed, originated, but strongly vivified by this 
method of treatment. Claudius Marioton and Dampt, who 
always affected small and precious work, Agathon Leonard 
(e.g. a table decoration of ” Dancers ” in Sevres china), Laporte 
Blairsy, Ferrary, Levasseur, Belloc, E. Lafont, &c., utilized 
every process and every kind of material — marble and metal, 
wood and ivory, enhanced by the most costly goldsmiths’ work 
and gei^. 

It would seem now that sculpture, thus endowed with new 
ideas and the most various means of expression, and adapted 
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to every comprehension and every situation, was fully on a level 
with the other graphic arts. What it had chiefly to fear was, 
in fact, the wealth of means at its disposal, and its competition 
or collaboration with other arts. And this the later generations 
seem to have understood — the men who were the outcome of 
the two conflicting traditions : order and moderation on one 
side ; character, hfe, and emotion on the other. Though very 
variously inspired by the facts or ideals of contemporary life, 
such young artists as Jean Boucher (“ Evening,” “ The Antique 
and the Modern ”), Roger Bloche (“ Childhood,” ” Cold ”), 
Derr6, Boverie, Hippolyte Lefebvre, Desruelles, Gaston Schnegg, 
Pierre Roche, Fix-Masseau, Couteilhas, and others seem to show 
that French sculpture is about to assume a solid position on a 
sound foundation, while not ceasing to keep in touch with 
the tastes, aspects and needs — in short, the ideal — of the day. 
Thus, while painting engaged the attention of the public by its 
new departures, its daring, and its very extravagance, sculpture, 
which by the conditions of its technique is less exposed to transient 
influences, has, since the close of the 19th century, developed 
normaUy but with renewed vigour. If the brilliancy of the school 
was not so conspicuous and its works gave rise to little discussion 
or speculation, it is not the less certain that at the beginning 
of the 20th century the younger generation offered the encourag- 
ing prospect of a compact group of sculptors who would probably 
leave works of permanent merit. Yet sculpture too had gone 
through a crisis, and been deeply stirred by the currents which 
so violently agitated all modern thought. We have already 
spoken of its “ state of mind,” torn between the noble traditions 
of a glorious past which link it to the antique, and the craving 
to render in its own medium, with greater freedom and fuller 
force of expression, all those unuttered meanings of the universe 
and of contemporary thought which the other arts — painting, 
literature, the drama, and even music — have’ striven to identify 
and to record. But the acute stage of tentative and incoherent 
effort seemed in 1910 to be past ; inspiration had returned to 
its normal channel and purely plastic expression. 

The powerful individuality which had the mo.st vital influence 
on modern sculpture in France, and, it may be added, on many 
foreign schools, is that of Rodin. During the ten years which 
followed the Great Exhibition in Paris (1900) and the special 
display of his works, his reputation spread throughout the 
countries of the world and his fame was fully established. The 
state liberally contributed to his triumph by commissions and 
purchases, and in the Luxembourg Galley may be seen about 
five and twenty of his finest works. His^roductiveness was 
unbroken, but it was chiefly evolved in relation to his first great 
conception, “ The Gate of Hell ” ; its leading features were 
taken up again, modified, expanded, and added to by their 
creator. But besides the numberless embodiments of voluptuous, 
impassioned, or pathetic ideas — of which there is need to name 
only “ Les ombres ” (the Shades) and “ Le penseur ” (the 
Thinker), now placed in front of the steps of the Pantheon ; 
several monuments, as for instance to Victor Hugo, to Whistler, 
and to Puvis de Chavannes ; besides a large number of portrait- 
busts. ^^pathusiastic literary men, and the critics of the day who 
uphel(M|pklin in his struggles, more from an instinct of pugnacity 
and a love of paradox than from conviction and real compre- 
hpsion of his prodigious and fertile genius, have tended to give 
him a poetic and prophetic aspect, and make him appear as a 
sort of Dante in sculpture. Though his art is vehement in ex- 
pression, and he has revelled in the presentment of agonized 
sufferi]||i|and the poignant melancholy of passion, it is by the 
methoflFof Michelangelo and essentially plastic treatment 
than power of modelling. His modelling is indeed the most 
wond^ul that modem sculpture has to show, the most purely 
plastic technique, and this characteristic is always evident 
m his worit, combined with reverence for the antique. Rodin 
mode his home in the midst of Greek statues, a museum of the 
antique which he collected at Meudon ; and some of his own late 
work, such as the male torsos which he exhibited at the Salon, 
has a direct relationship to the marbles of the Parthenon — ^the 
Ilyssus and the Theseus. It is the fuller understanding of these 
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characteristics of Rodin’s work, apart from some exaggeration 
of expression to which they have given rise, that has had the most 
valuable influence on the younger generation. 

Nothing ne«^ be particularly noted as to the development of 
masters long since recognized, whatever branch of the school they 
belong to ; such as FrAmiet, Mercia, Marrmeste, Injalbert, Saint- 
Marceaux and others already spoken of. The very distinct indi- 
viduality of Bartholom^, after asserting itself in his crowning effort 
the " Monument to the Dead," found very delicate expression m 
numerous works on a more modest scale, nude figures, monumental 
groups, and portraits. His monument to Jean- Jacques Rousseau for 
the Panthton (1909) is a fine example of his art. 

We must not omit, after the elder generation, the name of Alfred 
Lenoir, who particularly distinguished himself in portrait-statues by 
dealing successfully with the difficult problem of modern dress, as in 
the monuments to Berhoz, to CAsar Franck, to Marshal Canribert 
in the bust of M. Moreau, &c. ; nor that of Gustave Michel, a spirit 
loftily inspired in his decorative compositions and figures for 
galleries, " Le r6ve " (the Dream), " La pensde " (Thought)— both in 
the Luxembourg Gallery,—" Au soir de la vie " (in the Evening of 
^fe), and " Automne." H. Gruber, after some realistic works, such as 
" Le Grisou " (Fire-damp) and portrait-statuettes, as the tiny full- 
length figures of " Fr6miet " and of " G6vine," diftinguished himse f 
in the Salon of 1909 by a statue of " Narcissus " at the edge of a 
fountain -pool, very elegant and Italian in feeling. And among tlie 
younger men of the school we mu.st name Verlet, (iasq Vermare, 
Ernest Dubois, and Larche, all employed on important works. 

It must iiideed be said tlxat m France, apart from the select com- 
mittees wliich have, with more or less success, peopled provincial 
towns with monumental statues, the government has always taken 
an interest in encouraging the art of sculpture. Any considerable 
work of that class could hardly 1^ undertaken without its support. 
T he former Council of Fine Arts in Pans foresaw the appheation of 
sculpture to the decoration of the park of Saint Cloud ; the present 
council has encouraged a strong competition among our sculptors by 
decorating the stjuares of the Carrousel and of the Champ de Mars, 
by carrying on the decorative work in the Pantheon, &c. They have 
thus given commissions to a group of rising artists, who quickly made 
a distinguished reputation. The names ol these younger sculptors 
have already been recorded here ; in the ten years kjoi-iqio they 
came into the front rank of their coniemporanes by their conspicuous 
talent and the firm expression of their ideals. The first fact to be 
noted about them is their determination to be men of their time. 
Many artists liefore them were indeed possessed by this idea ; Legros, 
Ddlou, the Belgian sculptor Constantin Meunier, the American St 
Gaudens, and among tiieir immediate precursors Alfred Lenoir. 
But now this purposeful bias is more strongly marked ; the new men 
do not restrict themselves to the merely monumental or commemor- 
ative a.spect, to the picturesque treatment of the miners or the tillers 
of the soil. Every type of the people, even of the middle-class citizen, 
is included in the programme. Alexandre Chaipentier (d. 1 009) was 
one of the earUest of these younger reahsts, and he gave it expression 
not only in sculpture jiroper, but in medal work, and ba.s-rehefs 
introduced into architecture, in decorative furniture and in every 
lorm of ornamental sculpture. Thus he produced the " Woman 
suckling her Infant " (1883) and a large bas-relief of " Bakers," 
executed in stone and placed in the square of St Germain des Pr6s, 
Pans ; and, following in his footsteps, other artists gave expression 
to the same ideas. An instructive fact is that one of these men was 
0 pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts and of the academy at Rome. 
Hippolyte Lefebvre devoted himself to proving that the common 
aspects of modem life are not an insuperable problem for the 
sculptor’s art ; n^, that they actually allord him new subjects most 
suitable to his methods. He persisted in tliis purpose, and finally 
won the adhesion of his fellow-artists and the medal of honour for his 
" Jcunes aveuglcs " (Bhnd Boys), in the Luxembourg Gallery. Wc 
have also by him in this maimer of the day, handled with truly 
synthetic breadth, " Summer," a youthful female figure in an ordinary 
walking dress carrying a parasol, her straw hat tilted over her eyes ; 

" Winter," an old lady wrapped in furs, coming down snow-coverecl 
steps : " Spring," more accurately the " Age of Love,” a group of 
six figures, and others. His comrade Roger Blocka has gone even 
fur^er, assertmg with no httle pugnacity the saifl^deas m figures 
derived from the people, and in episodes of daily life, as in the 
“ Accident,” a recumbent figure surrounded by about twenty 
bystanders, drawn from every rank of society and rendered with that 
firm decision and breadth of treatment which alone constitute a work 
of art. This work earned him a first prize in the Salon of 1909, 
These awards are an unmistakable sign of official recognition of 
these tendencies, so long ignored and disapproved. Such encourage- 
ment has borne fruit. Francois Sicard and Henri Bouchard, who 
jxjth had won the prix de Rome, started boldly on the new road, one 
in his monumental sculpture (a " Monument of the War of 1870 " at 
Tours ; " Monument to Barbey " ; " Monument to Bertagna " ; a 
pediment for a college for girls at Tours) , the other in works recalling 
the feeling of Constantin Meunier by subjects of lal^ur, in town or 
country, small figures in bronze, or large and important decorative 
groups, as "La Carrie " (the Quarry) and " Le D6frichement " 


(Turning the Sod), a group of six oxen led l|| HiD men. This was 
intended to deco^te the Champ de Mars. ^ 

Meantime the study of beau^ in tlie nud^far froM>eing neglected , 
seemed to start on a new flight Some students of thft Roman school 
reviv^ tradition. Victor S^offin and Maximmen Landowski, 
each in his own nervous, vivid and characteristic manndU^d, borne 
on an mdependent current, Louis Convers and Aim6 O^obre show 
a feeling for grace and charm. 

This IS the normal and traditional heritage of the school ; we see 
how stakingly it has renewed itself. In opposition to the followers 
of Rodin we find another group ^hich represents an antagonistic 
school. Mademoiselle Camille aaMel, Jose de Charmoy and Henri 
Matis^ typify the extremes of this manner; Emile Bourdelle, 
Anstide Maillot and Lucien Schnegg might be regarded as some of 
the artists who best de.served attention. With various characteristics 
«and vehement or equable temperament they all reveal in the highest 
degree a fine sense of purely plastic qualities ; in them we find no 
lapse into the pictorial, no puroose or arru^re-pensie that is not of the 
essence of sculpture. Emile Bourdelle has given us busts of Beet- 
hoven, Caipeaux, Heracles (in the Luxembourg CalltTy), Pallas 
.‘Vthena, and the large group of " Wrestlers of 'I'am et Garonne " for 
completion in bronze. Maillot for lus part prefers to work in marble 
and stone with large surfaces, after the traclition of the ancients ; he 
exhibited in the autumn Salons several heads of» girls and of old 
women, a figure ol a youth in bronze (1909) and a stooping nude 
female figure in plaster. Lucien Schnegg’s (d. 1909) reputation 
would have been assured by one bust only from his hand, tliat 
namely, of his pupil " Mademoiselle Jane Poupelet.” This in 
marble is now in the Luxembourg Gallery, and is a masterpiece for 
grace and dignity m the best spint of the antique. 

Besides tliese there should Ih‘ named Jean Boucher, who has exe- 
cuted a monument to Renan, the " Evening of Life " and " Ancient 
and Modem ” ; E. Derr6, an inventive decorator, witlA social 
tendencies and grateful emotional feeling ; Max Blondat, liv^y and 
witty, as is seen in a fountain with frogs entitled " Jeunesse " (ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, 1910) and “ Love " (in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery) ; Abbal, Pierre Roche, who loves to handle very 
various materiaLs— marble, stone and lead; Moreau-Vautliier, 
D. Poisson, Fix-Masseau, Gaudissard, David, Jacqnol, Despiau’ 
known by some fine busts, Drivier, Niclaus.se and Michel Cazin. 

Sculpture on a small scale was effectively carried on by L. Dejean 
Vallgren, Carabin, who carves m wood, Cavaillon and F6omont- 
Meurice. The sculpturt‘ of animals, since G. Ganlet and P. I»6ter, has 
been brilliantly executed by Paul Jouve, Christophe, Navellier, Bigot 
Perrault-Harry, Marie Gautier, Berthier and others. (L. Be ) ^ 

The inevitable reaction in Belgium following upon the long 
period of dry and lifeless academic sculpture is difficult to trace 
to any particular pioneer or leader. Nevertheless the 
three men who certainly mark this period of revolt 
arc Guillaume Geefs, Dc Bay and Simonis, There 
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is, however, very little to be remembered of these men 
except that they were the best of their time. Geef’s work 
was marred greatly by his frivolous and unessential details and 
poverty of thought, together with a frigid coldness of expression 
in his modelling. In his statue of General Belliard at Brussels, 
however, he shows the tendency to search for a broader and truer 
interpretation that warrants his being mentioned as belonging 
to the movement against the academic school. De Bay was a 
.sculptor of a more artistic temperament, and though some of 
his works are charming and sympathetic when judged by tlie 
standard of his own day, few show evidence of advanced ideas. 
The work of Simonis is very different. Beyond the mere en- 
deavour to grasp something more true, his work is fresher and 
perhaps more honest, more bold and gifted with more life. Such 
qualities are shown in his " Young Girl,” in the museum at 
Brussels, and " Godefroid de Bouillon,” in the Place Royale. 
Besides these three sculptors there was no man of note to 
strengthen the revival of sculptural art until Paul de Vigne 
(1843-1901). His early work bears the unmistakable influence 
of the Italian Renaissance, but after studying in Paris and in 
Rome he becanfie a follower of the true classic ideal, not of the 
so-called cl^sicism of Canova and his followers. He was a 
prolific artist, and from his numerous works it is difficult 
to pronounce one as his masterpiece. Perhaps that most 
generally considered his best is the sepulchral marble figure of 
Immortality ” in the museum dr Brussels. Almost its equal in 
beauty and truthful rendering are his two bronze groups, “The 
Triumph of Art,” on the fafade of the Palais des Beaux Arts at 
Brusseb, and we monument to Breydel and De Kohinck at 
Bruges. Among his other works are “ Fra Angelico of Fiesole,” 
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the bust of ProfdlliotMoke, at Antwerp, “ Heliotrope ” in the 
museum ut “ B#rtrait of M. C'harles van Hutten/’ the 

Wilson monui^t in the Mus^* Cortimunal, Brussels, the statue 
of “ Marnix de Sainte Alde^^onde ” in Brussels, the monument 
erected a#iburtrai to >lgr de Hearnc, the monument of Medde- 
jKjnningen^at Ghent, and the monument of the Gevaert family 
in the ('ommunal Cemeteiy at Evere. 

. The art ol Charles van der ^appen (b. 1843) is decorative in 
character, mostly H])}>licd to ardBtecture, though he proved himself 
a versatile sculptor, producing many statues, reliefs, groups, monu- 
mental works, and statuettes. His works include a silver centre- 
iecc executed for the town of Brussels, the statue of William tlic 
ilciit in the Square du Petit Sablun, Brussels, a bust for the monu- 
ment ol Edouard Agiieeseus in the cemetery of St Josse-ten-noode, 
St Michael in the Gothic hall of the Hotel de Ville, Brussels, the 
monument to Baron Coppeiis near Sheel, the Alexandre Gendebien 
monument at Brussels, statues for the Alliambra theatre and 
Caryatids ior the architect De Curtis' houst; in the same city, and the 
group of tired workmen, called " The Builders of Cities.*' 

The work of Thomas Vin^otte is characterized chiefly by its vigour 
and vitality. Vii49otte is clas.sed by .some authorities as belonging to 
the classic group, but his work is less graceful than that of de Vigne 
and more vigorous and hfe-like than Van der Stappen's. There is 
j>erhaps more movement in his worlc than in that of any of his con- 
temporaries. The many portraits he executed reveal tlie ability of 
grasping the essentials of portraiture as well as the discrimination 
necessary to discard everything that does not render the work ahke 
and characteristic. Among his works arc a statue of Giotto in the 
Brussels Museum, “ Music," on the fa9ade ol the l^alais des Beaux 
Arts, the Godecharles monument in the Park, the bronze group of the 
" Horsibreaker " in the Avenue Louise, and the .statue “ Agneessens " 
in the Boulevard du Midi, all of them in Brussels. There is also a 
bronze group of horses and Tritons for the jiark of the Chdteau 
d'Ardeiine. 

Few men have exercised such influence upon Belgian sculpture 
as Jef Lambeaux (1852-1908), the Flemish artist. He was born at 
Antwerp of poor and obscure parents. At an early age he showed 
great aptitude for drawing, and after a very meagre education he was 
apprenticed to a wood carver. Wliile there he studied at the academy 
scnools. At sixteen he completed his course and undertook his first 
important commission, that for two reliefs for tlie tympana of the 
French theatre. He was successful for a time in producing statu- 
ettes, but after a while his success waned and he was obliged to 
abandon .sculpture and to take any work he could get. Alter a 
period devoted to odd employments — sometimes painting, sometimes 
modelling— he again saved money to enable him to produce some 

? ood works. The first of these, The Kiss," was finished in 1880. 
t bad a great succe.ss and was bought by the Antwerp Museum. 
'I'his discovery of a sculptor of talent led the town of Antwerj) to 
find the means tor sending Lambeaux to Italy. After studying in 
Florence he returned to produce " La h'olle Chanson," which by 
some is considered lus masterpiece. The group of " Intoxication " 
produced later is less satisfactory. I'lie figures show a cunous and 
unpleasant development wliich the sculptor's previous work scarcely 
hinted at. A work which may be placed with lii-s " Folle Chan.son 
IS the " Fountain of Brabo " in front of the H6tel de Ville at Antwerp. 
This in lact is declared by many critics to be Lambeaux's chef- 
ii’auvre ; it is certainly his most im^iosiug monument. Ollier works 
of his are " I'he Robber of the Eagle's Nest," tlie wonderful colossal 
relief, "The Passions of Humanity," "The Wrestlers" and “The 
Orgy." 

Lefts bold and energetic than Lambeaux's is the work of Julicn 
DiUens (b. 1849). Though it docs not jiosscss that sense of hfe and 
the directness which is found in his brother sculptor, his standard of 
excellence was steadier. He will be remembered as one of Belgium's 
finest decorative sculptors, for his best work has been done in archi- 
tectural enrichment. His pediment for the Hospice dcs^ Trois 
AUite at Uccle is a successful treatment of the difficult dress of 
modem times. DiUen's masterpiece is without doubt the group of 
" Justice " in the Palais de Justice at Brussels. He is responsible 
for many other important work^ the chief of which arc the busts 
of PMc and Rubens in the Brussels Museum, a statue of Van 
Orley in one of the squares of Brussels, " The lansquenets," on the 
summit erf the Royal Palace (before its reconstruction), a statue of 
Jean de Nivelles on the front of the Palais de Justice at Nivelles, 
ahd the marble statues of St Victor and St Louis at Epemay. 

There is yet another artist who ranks as one of the greatest 
scutotors of Flanders. This is Jules Laga8 (b. 1802). He was a 
pupil of Jef Lambeaux. His work docs not call ior further distinc- 
tion from that of DiUens and Lambeaux, than that it is what may be 
termed " delicate " and possessed^ distinctive charm of spontaneous 
freshness. His " Mother and Cmld/* shown at Florence in 1891, is 
a good example of the first quality, while " The Kiss," a terra-cotta 
bi^, shows his spontaneity. 

In the Walloon provinces two sculptors have done much for the 
renaissance of the art, Achille Chainaye and Jean Marie Gaspar. 
AchiUe Chainaye (b. 1862) is not a prolific sculptor, but all his work 


is inspired, it would seem, by similar motives and ideas to those 
which inspired tlic early sculptors of Florence. The scarcity of his 
works may be accounted for by the fact that his productions were 
received with ridicule and derision. Meeting with scant success, he 
abandoned sculpture and devoted himself to journalism. 

The work of jean Marie Gaspar (b. 1804) shows the inspiration ol 
a whole gamut of emotions, but hardly the continuity of purpose 
necessary to carry to completion half of his conceptions. He 
studied under Lambeaux, and, while still in his master^ studio, he 
produced a wonderful group, " The Abduction," two men on furious, 
plunging horses wrestling tor the possession of a struggling woman. 
This group was shown at the Paris Exposition of 1889, and brought 
immediate fame to the then unknown sculptor. Of his other 
finished works maybe cited " The Brave," an Indian on horseback; 
" Adolescents," a charming group of two nude children embracing ; 
" The Young Girl on a Rock," and the " Panther," destined for the 
botanical gardens at Brussels. 

From the death in 1904 of Constantin Meunier (b. 1831) up to the 
year 1910 nti man had advanced beyond the standard set up by 
that great sculptor. At the outset of liis carei'r Meunier had, like 
all pioneers, to contend with the hostility and derision of the public 
and of the press. His work touched a hitluTto unawakcnccl note 
Ills sympathies lay all with the people who, tibscure and unsung, 
work for the eiirichnienl of the nation. Thus we find his energies 
and love of work wrappetl aninnd the iron foundry, the mine, the 
field and the factory. His ail is not the art of the } seiido-elassic, 
nor IS lie influenced by the masters of the Renaissance His work is 
free and straightforward, true almost to brutahly, but withal 
uispircd by a love of doing homage to the wotkers of the people. 
He studied in the studio ol Fraikm But it is unliktdy that he was 
much influenced by him, arul he soon forsook sculpture lor painting 
He was for some years one of the group ©f independent painteis, 
wliich included De Groux, Dubois, Boulanger, and Baron. "When 
these artists fell apart, Meunier stood alone, painting where no 
painter had before ventured or given a thought, w 01 king amongst 
the machinery, the pits, and the great factory yards. He continued 
for twenty-five years to paint 111 this manner, ignoring public ridicule 
and neglect. Then Meuniei suddenly returned to his old love and 
produced some small statuettes. One of these— a puddlcr seated 
111 an attitude of weariness, hard and rough and muscular, clad in 
little beyond his leathern apron attracted much attention at the 
exhibition of the " Society of the XX." at Brussels. The subject 
and the treatment, so different to the recognized precepts of the 
schools, created a vast amount of discussion. From that time 
Meunier continued on the road he had taken, and produced works 
which gainetl to him new believers and new friends. Among his 
chief productions are " Fire-damp," in the Brussels Museum, " The 
Mower," in the Janlin Botanique at Brusseb, " The Glebe," and 
" Puddlors at the Furnace," both in the Luxembourg Museum, 
" The Hammerman," the statut‘s on the facade of Notre Dame de 
la Chapelle, and tlic monument to Father Damien at Lou\'ain. 

Jacques de Lalaing is the author of the masl(*rly n onument 
erected at Evere to the English officers and men wlio fell at \\ aterloo, 
an elaborate work full uf imagination and sculptuial force and 
originality. His statue to Robert Cavelier de la Salle, at Chicago, is 
also a noteworthy performance, and important decorative works by 
him are to be seen embellishing public gardens in Brussels. Among 
the leading sculptors of to-day is to be reckoned Charles Samuel, 
who leans low'ards the traditions of yesterday. 

Canova so dominated the world of sculpture at the beginning 
of the 19th century that the pseudo -classic style which he 
introduced remained typical of all the Italian sculpture 
of note until Bartolini led the movement which 
ultimately crushed it. In Rome Canova completely acuipture. 
overshadowed all other sculptors except perhaps 
Thorwaldscn, the Danish sculptor, who resided for some time 
in that city. It is true that Pompeo Marchesi (1789- 1858) 
at the outset of his career enjoyed great popularity, but at the 
time of his death he was well-nigh forgotten. The interval 
between the of Canova and the rise of Bartolini and the 
new school w^nlled in by men of mediocre talent, in whose 
work the influence of the leader of classicism is strongly marked. 
Francesco Carradori (1747-1824), Camillo Pacetti (1758-1826), 
Rinaldo Rinaldi (b. 1793) and Giuseppe Fabris (b. 1800) were all 
followers of Canova, the last three being pupils of that master. 

Lorenzo Bartolini (1777-1850) became the leader of the 
movement towards naturalism. This was nothing more nor 
less than the servile copying of form— both in natural forms 
and in dress. Nevertheless Bartolini must be remembered 
as the pioneer of a different kind of naturalism which was of far 
greater importance than the manner of treating forms and 
texture. His true originality lay in his representations of 
character. In place of the classic subjects invariably treated 
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in his time, he applied himself to the study of actual life. Instead 
of the expressionless faces of the pseudo-classic, he gave vitality 
and energy. 

A sculptor who was much talked of in his day was Pietro 
Tenerani (1789-1869), a native of Torano near Carrara. He 
worked for some time as assistant to Thorwaldsen. Later these 
two sculptors jointly accepted a commission for the monument 
of Eugene Beauharnais, and as Thorwaldsen wished to suppress 
the younger man’s name, they quarrelled and finally separated. 
Tenerani visited Munich and Berlin, where he enjoyed the 
patronage of Frederick William IV. During the disturbances 
of 1848 and 1849 he was obliged to leave Rome with his family, 
in consequence of his sympathy with the Papists and his friend- 
ship for Count Pellegrino Rossi, who was assassinated in 1848. 
Amongst Tenerani’s works are a statue of Count Rossi, a monu- 
ment to Pius VIII. in the sacristy of St Peter’s, '' The Angel of 
Resurrection ” in the Friedenskirche at Potsdam, a low relief 
in the church at Castle- Ashby, Nortliamptonshirc, and ‘^The 
Descent from the Cross,” in the Torlonia chapel in St John 
Lateran. The last-named reveals the close study of nature so 
characteristic of his work. 

The most distinguished Piedmontese sculptor of this period 
was Marochetti, who is referred to above in connexion with the 
British school. 

Although Vincenzio Vela (1820-1891) was Swiss by birth, 
he was Italian both by adoption and in his sympathies. In 
1838 he won the prize offered by the government to the students 
of the Lombard- Venetian provinces of Austria, and became 
known by his statue of Spartacus. His chief works are a statue 
of Bishop Luini at Lugano ; Desolation, at the Villa Gabrina, 
Lugano ; William Tell, at Lugano ; the Alfieri and statues 
of Dr Gallo at the university, and of Cesare Balbo, all 
at Turin ; the statues of Tommaso Grossi and Gabrio Piola 
at the Brera, Milan ; Dante and Giotto at Padua ; Joachim 
Murat at the Certosa, Bologna; and Cavour at Genoa. His 
masterpiece is the seated figure of Napoleon at Versailles. 

After Bartolini, sculpture in Italy slowly developed along the 
lines of naturalism ” suggested by that leader. Perhaps the 
greatest activity and advance are to be recorded around Naples, a 
city till then of subordinate importance in art. Tommaso Solari 
(b. 1820), who may be regarded as one of the group belonging to 
Naples, produced work which is hardly distinguishable from that of 
Vela, His statue of Carlo Poerio, which occupies an important 

1 )usition in Naples, is characteristic of his work. He was followed 
)y several sculptors whose works betray but little originality except 
in some cases in the forcing of qualities they wished to accentuate, 
and the selection of daring or dramatic subjects — qualities which 
reveal the true character of the Neapolitan. The work of Kaffaele 
Belliazzi, another Neapolitan (b. 1835), like that of Solari, is full of 
conscientious study, but his naturalism shows no genius. Among his 
works are ” The Sleeping Boy,” in the (iallery of Modem Art, Rome ; 
“ A Woman and Child, and two terra-cotta busts at Capodimonte. 
Emilio Franccschi (1839-1890) and Achillo D'Orsi (b. 1845) both 
belonged to the Neapolitan group of sculptors. Though the former 
was not a native ox Naples, he resided there from 1869 until his 
death. But while Franccschi was influenced to a very large extent 
by the Neapolitan school, D'Orsi broke away from it and created a 
distinctive style of his own. He studied m Rome, and in 1876 
returned to Naples, where he produced “ II Cabalista," followed by 
“ The Parasites," the latter establishing his fame by its singularity 
both of subject and treatment. It represents two gluttons in a state 
of extreme intoxication. The group is remarlwble as showing 
D'Orsi 's powers of characterization. 

A man of perhaps greater original thought was Francesco Jerace, 
who seems to have b^n entirely free from the " academic " small- 
ness which characterized the followers of the naturalistic movement. 
He was bom at Polistena in Calabria in 1853. His work bears the 
impress of his personality and liis rather marked aloofness from his 
contemporaries. He is the author of the monument to Mary Somer- 
ville, the English mathematician, which is in the Protestant cemete^ 
at Naples ; Vittoria Colonna, exhibited at the Brera, Milan, in 
1894: and the Beethoven exhibited at Venice. 1895. At Bergamo 
there is a statue of the musician Donizetti, whicn was placed there in 

1897- 

Vincenzo Gemito was bom at Naples in 1832 of parents in a very 
humble position. He picked up a living in various occupations 
until, at the age of fourteen, he entered the studio of Emanuele 
Cag^^o (1866). He worked hard and to some purpose, for two 
years after he modelled “The Gamester," which is at (^podimonte. 
This work shows evidence of astounding precocity. His work is 
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realistic, but forcible and more alive than that of many acalptora of 
his day. Gemito was supremely confldent of his powers, and in a 
manner this was justiflea by his early recognition both amongst 
critics and the public. He designed a statue of Charles V. for the 
fa9ade of the Royal Palace at Naples. A small figure of a water- 
carrier upon a fountain is now in the Gallery of Modem Ai$ at Rome : 
in the same gallery are his statuette of Meissonicr and a terra-cotta 
figure of Brutus. 

A sculptor of quite a dificrent class of subject is Costantino 
Barbella, born at Chieti in 1853, who gave his entire attention to 
pastoral subjects, dealing with the- costumes, types and oocujiations 
of the folk among whom his early Kfu was spent. In the Royal Villa 
at Monza is a replica of his three peasant girls — a group in terra-cotta. 
In the national gallery at Rome there are a group of “The I^parture 
of the Conscript," “The Conscript’s Return,'^ and another called 
“April." 

For some years the activity amongst what may be called the 
Sicilian group of sculptors was headed Ekmedetto Civiletti (b. 
Palermo, 1846). Civiletti was a pupil of Duprfe, but his work bears 
little impress of his master’s influence ; it is characterized mostly by 
its force and meaning of gesture and facial expression. His statue 
of “The Youth Dante ” at the moment of the first meeting with 
Beatrice, and his seated figure of “The Young Caesar’’ arc both 
works which successfully show his power of pose and facial expres- 
sion. He is the author also of the famous Canaris group, “ Christ 
in Gethsemanc," “ The Dead Christ,” a group of the siege of Misso- 
longhi, and a group of seventeen life-size figures representing the 
last stand of the Italians at the massacre of Dogali. 

The family of Ximenes of Palermo is noted on account of the 
three of its members who each became well knowh in tlie world of 
art : Empedoclc, the painter, Eduardo, the writer, and Ettore, the 
sculptor. Ettore was a pupil of Morelli. His earliest work of note 
was a boy balancing himself upon a ball which he called “ Equili- 
brium." He also produced “ La Rixe,” “ Le marmiton,” “ Cuore del 
Re," “The Death of Ciceruacchio," “Achilles," and many others. 
His statue of “ Revolution " is one of his Iwst works. 

Giulio Monteverde's work is conspicuous for its gaiety and sparkle, 
but though he has had some influence upon the recent sculptors of 
Italy, his work follows the naturalistic precepts laid down by his 
predecessors. A group of his own children, full of vivacious merri- 
ment, is in the Palazzo Bianco at Genoa ; a “ Madonna and Child " is 
in the Camposanto, and a statue of Victor Emmanuel stands in the 
square in the centre of Bologna. 

Ettore Ferrari of Rome (b. 1849) is another sculptor whose work 
shows remarkable care and love of what is called finish. He has 
produced the statues “ Porcari," the medieval revolutionist, “ Ovid," 
“ Jacopo Ortis," “ A Roman Slave," “ Giordano Bruno," in the Camj^ 
di Fiori, and “Abraham Lincoln," in the Now York Museum. 

To the Roman group of sculptors also belongs Ercole Rosa (b. 
1846). That he was a man of considerable talent is shown by his 
group of the Cairoli at Rome and his monument of Victor Emmanuel 
near the cathedral at Milan. Emilio Gallori, who studied at the 
Florence academy, is the author of the colossal statue of St Peter on 
the facade of the cathedral at Florence. He won the competition 
for, and executed, the Garibaldi monument at Rome. 

A sculptor who is looked upon as the leader of the Venetian school 
is Antonio dal Zotto (b. 1841), a follower of Ferrari, at whose bands 
he received much of his training. He won the prtx dc Home oflered 
by the academy, and in Rome he met and became a friend of 
Tenerani. Being a man of independent views, however, he was but 
little affected by Tenerani's work. He was then twenty-five years 
old, and after spending two years in Rome and in other centres of 
artistic intere.st, he returned to Venice, where he produced a statue 
of St Anthony of Padua, one of Petrarch and another of Galileo. 
In 1880 he completed his statue of Titian for the master's birth- 
place, Pievc di Cadorc, and in 1883 he finished the figure of Goldoni 
in Venice. He is author also of a statue of Victor Emmanuel and 
a monument of Tartini the violinist, the former in the memorial 
tower on the battlefield of S. Martino near Brescia, the latter in a 
public square at Pirano. 

Turin boasts many sculp^tors who are known throughout the 
country. Chief of is Odoardo Tabacchi (b. 1831). He is the 
ioint author with Antonio Tantardini of the Cavour monument at 
Milan. He has modelled several subjects of a Ikhtcr type, such as 
“The Bather," exhibited in Milan in 1894. Borenzo Bistolfi, a 
younger man, conquered recognition chiefly by his composition of 
“Grief Comforted by Memory." Amongst other Turin sculptors 
must be mentioned Luiri Belli, author of tiic Raphael monument at 
Urbino, and Davide Calandra, whose “ L’Aratro is in the natioaal 
gallery at Rome. 

As everywhere in western and central Europe, national 
sculpture in Austria during the first half of the X9U1 century 
was altogether influenced byt^the classicism of 
Italian Canovar— in Austria perhaps more than in 
other countries, since two of (Nova’s most important 
works came to Vienna in the early years of the century : 
the famous tomb of Marie Q^ristine in the Augustinerkirche, 
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which WM ordered by Duke Albrecht of Saxony, m 1805, at ^ 
price of 20,000 ducats ; and the Theseus group, bought by the 
emperor Francis, in Rome, which is now in the Vienna Museum. 
Canova’s pupil, Fompeo Marchesi, was the author of the emperor 
Francis monument, unveiled in 1846, in the inner court of the 
Hofburg. 

The first national sculptor of note was the Tirolese Franz 
Zauner (1746-1822), who was knighted in 1807 (the year in 
which his Kaiser-Joseph monument was unveiled) and became 
director of the Vienna gallery and academy. Among his works 
are the tomb of Leopold II. in the Augustinerkirche ; the 
tomb of General Laudon at Hadersdorf ; the tomb of the poet 
Heinrich von Collin in the Karlskirche in Vienna ; and a number 
of busts in the Empire style, which are by no means remarkable as 
expressions of artistic individuality. I^opold Kiesling (1770- 
1827), another Tirolese, whose first work on a large scale is the 
Mars, Venus and Cupid, in the Imperial gallery, was sent by 
his patron, Count Cobenzl, to Rome, where he was more attracted 
by Canova than by the antique or the late Renaissance. Joseph 
Klieber (1773-1850), also Tirolese, enjoyed the protection of 
Prince Johaim Liechtenstein, who employed him in the plastic 
decoration of his town residence and country seats. His reputa- 
tion as sculptor of colossal figures for imperial triumphal arches 
and lofty tombs was so widespread that he was given the 
commission for the catafalque of I..ouis XVIll. in Paris. Many 
middle-class houses of the Empire period in Vienna were decor- 
ated by him with reliefs of children. The elaborate relief figures 
on the Andreas Hofer monument in Innsbruck are the work of 
his hand. His followers were less favoured by powerful protec- 
tion and were forced into a definite direction : among them 
must be mentioned Johann Martin Fischer (1740-1820), who 
succeeded Zauner as head of the academy. Ills best-known work 
is The Muscle-man,’* which still serves as model to students. 

Of the greatest importance for the development of Austrian 
sculpture in the second half of the 19th century was the influence 
of Joseph Daniel Boehm (1794-1865), director of tlie academy 
of coin -engravers, and discriminating collector of art treasures. 
He was the father of Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, R.A. Emanuel 
von Max (1810-1900), who in conjunction with his brother 
Joseph modelled the Radetzky monument in Prague, wrote 
in his autobiography, concerning the year 1833 in Vienna; 

“ Art, particularly sculpture, was at the lowest ebb. The 
appearance of a statuette or bust at an exhibition was considered 
an event.” But a strong movement began towards the end 
of the 'fifties. Professor Franz Bauer, of the Vienna academy 
(1797-1872), exercised a most stimulating influence upon the 
rising generation. Among the earlier artists, whose life overlaps 
into the new era, were Anton Dietrich (1799-1872), wlio is 
best known by ” The Three Magi,” on the porch of the church 
of St John, and by a very beautiful ivory crucifix ; and Johann 
Preleuthncr (b. 1810). 

The architectural rejuvenation of Vienna led to the rise of an 
original local school of sculpture. J. D. Boehm devoted himself 
almolit entirely to goldsmith- work and medals, but with the aid of 
his great collections he taught the new generation and helped to 
dovSop original talent. Hans Gasser (1817-1868) owed him his 
introduction to society, for whom he produced many busts. He 
modelled the empress Elisabeth monument at the western railway 
station In Vienna, the Wioland monument in Weimar, and the 
famous ” Donauweibchen ” in the Vienna town park. His brother, 
Joseph Gasser von Wallhom (b. 18x6), was a sculptor of figures of 
saints, many Of which decorate St Stephen’s Cathedral and the 
Votive Church In Vienna. Anton Feriikom (18x3-1878), bom at 
Erfurt, was Austrian by his art. He started as a metal worker, 
and studied in Munich, but nbt at the academy. His talent was only 
fully developed after ne settled in Vienna, which city owes to him 
the bold equestrian bronze monuments of Archduke Charles (X859) 
and Prince Eugene of Savoy (1863). He became director of tiie 
bronso foundry>( in whi^ I^t he was followed by his pupil 
Franz Poonninger, Johann Meixner (b. 1819 in Bohemia) is the 
creator of the marble figtirea on Xlm Albrecht Fountain, one of the 
most famous and imposing monuriiihts in Vienna. Vienna received 
a few Ot her most Impoortant monuments from the strong personality 
of the Westphalian Kaspar von Zumbusch (b. 1830), the Beethoven 
tUhbutfieht, and that of Maria Theresa, an imposing and skilfully 
designed wprk, which solves in admirable, fashion the problem of 
ph^ag a monument eifeetively between the heavy masses of the 


two imperial museums. Munich owns his monument of King 
Maximilian XI. Zumbusch 's fame did not quite overshadow that of 
Karl Kundmaxm (b. 1838), to whose vigorous art Vienna owes the 
Tegetthoff monument (based on the Duilius column), the Schubert 
statue, the seated figure of Grillparzcr, and the awkwardly placed 
“Minerva" in front of the houses of parliament. Joseph V. Mysl- 
beck (b. 1848) worked under Thomas Seidans (1830-1890), and is 
the author of the equestrian figure of St Vaelav, of “ The Crucified 
Saviour, " and of the Sladkowsky tomb in Prague. The most succe ssf ul 
of the younger school was Edmund Hcllmer (b. 1850), who executed 
the group on the pediment of the houses of parliament ; “ Francis 
oseph granting the Constitution " ; the l urkish monument at St 
tepoen^s ; one of the wall fountains on the fa9ade of the new Hofburg 
(Austria’s land power) — the companion figure (“ Sea Power ”) is 
by Rudolf Weyr (b. 1847) ; — the animated Bacchus frieze of the 
Court Theatre ; the statue of Francis Joseph in the polytechnic 
institute ; and the reliefs of the Grillparzcr monument. 

Like Hcllmer and Weyr, Victor Tilgner (1844-189O) was a pupil of 
F. Bauer; but he owed his training rather to Joseph von Gasser 
and Daniel Boehm. He produced a vast number of portrait busts 
of his most prominent contemporaries in Vienna. Among his most 
notable monuments are those to Mozart and Makart in Vienna, the 
Wcrndl figure at Steyr, Burgermeister Petersen in Hamburg, and a 
war memorial at Koniggr^tz, in addition to numerous monumental 
fountains. Artistically on a higher plane than Tilgner stands 
Arthur Strasser (b. 1854), who excelled in polychromatic work on a 
small scale. In the 'seventies his Japanese figures excited consider 
able interest and attracted Makart s attention. He excelled in 
Egyptian and Indian genre figures, such as a praying Hindu between 
two elepliants. An Arab leaning against a Sjdiinx and a classic 
female figure with a funeral torch were strikingly decorative. His 
green patined bronze of “ The Triumph of Antmous " with a team 
of lions was awarded a first medal at the Paris Exliibition of 1 900. 

Vincenz Pilz (b. 1816) was the sculptor of the quadrigas and 
caryatids on the Vienna houses of parliament, and of the Kolnitz 
and Tiirck monuments. Contemporary with him were Karl Coste- 
noble (b. X837), Alois DiiU (b. X843), Otto Konig (b. 1838), Anton 
Schmidgruber (b. 1837), the craftsman Franz Schonthaler, Johann 
Silbernagol (b. 1839)*— the author of the Liebenbcrg monument in 
Vienna, and Anton Wagner (1834-1900), whose “Goose Girl" is 
one of the monumental features of the streets of Vienna. Classic 
form was represented by Johannes Benk, who did good work in 
j groups for pediments. One of his lates^roductions is the Amcrling 
monument in the Vienna town park. Tlicodor Friedel (1842-1899) 
excelled in decorative work on a large scale. His are “ The Horse 
Tamers " in front of the Hof-Slallgebliude. 

Edmund Hofmann von Aspemburg (b. 1847) is the sculptor of the 
Friedrich Schmidt monument, of the bronze centaurs in front of the 
Vienna Academy of Fine Arte, and of the monument of Archtluke 
Karl Ludwig. The works of Stefan Schwartz (b. 1851) are remark- 
able for their vigour. He excelled in a new technique of embossing 
portrait plaques in silver direct from hfe. He counts also among the 
bit Viennese medallists, almost equalling Heinrich Natter {1844- 
1892). Hermann Klotz (b. 1850) became professor of sculpture in wood. 
The very talented statuette-maker Ludwig Diirnbauer {18C0-1895) 
died almost at the beginning of what promised to be a brilliant 
career. Other cUstinguished sculptors 01 statuettes and works on a 
small scale were Hans Rathausky (b. 1858) anti Johann Scherpe 
(b. 1855), who was entrusted with the execution of tlie Anzengruber 
monument. They all were pupils of Kundmann, as was also the 
animal sculptor Lax. Karl Schwerzek is the author of the Lenau 
and Anastasias Griin busts in Vienna, and Franz Vogl (b. 18O1) of 
the poet Raimund's monument Among Zumbusch s pupils were 
Anton Brenck. the creator of the emperor Joseph II. monuments 
in Briinn and Keichenberg ; Emanuel Pcndl, whose colossal marble 
statue of “Justice " is placed in the law courts in Vienna ; and Hans 
Bitterlich (b. i860), whose bust of Exner in the Vienna university 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of reahstic portraiture in that 
city. Another work of his is the Gutenberg monument. Othmar 
Schimkowitz is remarkable for a strikingly original style. 

In the other provinces under the Austrian emperor’s rule, the 
best-known sculptors are the Camiple Marccll Gui9ki (1830-1894), 
Lewandowski, Buraez, and the Tirolese Gurschner, who follows the 
modem French style of statuette sculptors. 

In the art of the medallist, Professor Karl Radnitzky the elder 
(b, 1 8x8) led the way after J. D. Boehm ; but he was surpassed by 
his pupil Joseph Tautenhayn (b. 1837), whose large shield ‘ Struggle 
between &e C^taurs and Lapithae was the cause of his 
ment as professor., More important still is Anton Scharff (b. 1845), 
a real master of the delicate art of the medallist. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the art of sculpture 
was practically dead in Spain — or at least was mainly confined 
to the mechanical production of images of saints. spmttiMb 
But towards the middle of the cen^ry the two brothers /srs- 
A^pito and Venancio Vallmitjana, of Barcelona, 
tixoouraged by the enthusiasm with which some of 
their works had been xeceived by local connoisseurs, took part 
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in the Paris Figaro competition for the figure which decorates 
the entrance to the offices of that journal, and carried off the 
second prize. They afterwards obtained the first prize in other 
competitions at Madrid and other Spanish centres. Their 
chief works are : Beauty dominating Strength,” “ St Vincent 
de Paul,” the large statue erected at Valencia to Don Jaime 
Conquistador, and groups of Queen Isabella with the Prince 
of the Asturias, and Queen Marie Christine with Alfonso 
XIII. 

Another sculptor of distinction is Andres Aku, professor 
of the Barcelona School of Fine Arts, whose principal works 
are ^‘The St George and the Dragon” on the facade of the 
Barcelona Chambw of Deputies, and Marshal Concha, the 
equestrian statue in Madrid. Kosendo Novas, of Catalan birth, 
like most modern Spanish sculptors of eminence, is best known 
by his masterpiece, ‘'The dead Torera” Manuel 0 ms, another 
Barcelona sculptor who leans to the naturalistic school, is the 
author of the monument to Isabella the Catholic, erected at the 
end of the Paseo de la Castellana in Madrid in 1883. Antonio 
Fabr^s, who at the Ixjginning of his career was an eminent 
sculptor, devoted himself subsequently to painting. Agustin 
Querol, and Mariano Benlliure, of Valencia, were for many years 
the official favourites of the Spanish government, who entrusted 
them with numerous important commissions, though their 
work was neitlier lofty in conception nor particularly remarkable 
as regards execution, and occasionally, as in Querol’s monument 
of Alfonso XII. — especially in the completed sketch of it — 
baroque in the extreme. Indeed, the genius of the Spanish 
race at all times, and particularly in the 19th century, found 
its expression in painting rather than in sculpture. Querol's 
group called “ Tradition ” is well imagined and expressive, and 
a good example of the best work achieved by a school in which 
freedom is the chief note. 

Towards the end’ of the 19th and in the early years of the 20th 
centuries, Jose|^)h Llimona y Brugena (“ The Communion ") and 
Blay, both of Catalan birth, were the most distinguished sculptors 
of Spain. The fame of Blay, who was a pupil of Chapu in Paris, has 
extended beyond the frontiers of liis native country. His style has at 
the same time strength and delicacy. His chief works are the 
Miners' monument at Bilbao, and a group of an old man seated on 
a bench protecting a little girl from the cold. He also produced a 
great number of delicately wrought marble busts before his career 
was prematurely cut short. Joseph Llimona is the most personal 
and distinguished of all modern Spanish sculptors. His art ranges 
from the greatest delicacy to real power. At the International 
Hxliibition at Barcelona in 1907 he was awarded the grand pnze of 
honour for a group intended for the monument to Dr Kol>ert in that 
city ; and for a small marble figure of Pain, a work in which he 
li.is been thought to rival the Florentines of the best period. Jos6 
Alcoverro, Pages y Serratora, Jos6 Gragera, Fuxa y I.eal, Miguel 
Embil, and the brothers Osle are prominent members of the younger 
school and aim at giving ” the personal note." The vigour displayed 
by them illustrates the revivification and rejuvenation of Spanish 
sculpture. 

Russian sculpture has practically no past to record. In its 
beginnings Russian art wa.s entirely ruled by the Church, whose 
laws were inspired by Byzantinism, and who forced all 
Mcuiptun, ^tists to submit to strictly fixed rules as regards 
form and formula. Before the i8th century, Russian 
sculpture was practically non-existent, except in the form of 
peasant wood-carving. The early stone idols (Kamenyia baby) 
and primitive bas-reliefs belong to the sphere of archaeology 
rather than of art. Real sculpture only appears at the end of 
the i8th century, when Peter the Great, to use his own ex- 
pression, “opened a window upon Europe” and ordered, together 
with a radical change in Russian society, the introduction of 
western art in Russia. 

From all European countries artists streamed into Russia 
and helped to educate native talent, and at the same time the 
tsar sent young artists abroad to study in foreign art centres. 
Among the foreign artists of this period were Conrad Hausner, 
Egelgrener and Schpekle ; among the Russians Koulomjin, 
Issaeiv and Woynow. About 1776 Falconet and his wife 
arrived in Russia ; then Gillet, whose pupil Schubin ranks 
among Russia’s most gifted artists. Among his best -known 
works is the monument of Catherine II. His fame was rivalled 
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by that of Schedrine. Kozlovski is known by his Souvorine 
monument. Other early sculptors of distinction were Demouth- 
Malinowski, the sculptor of the Soussaniev monument j Pimenow, 
Martos, and the medallist Count Theodore TolstoT, who is also 
known as an able illustrator. Orlovsky, Vitali and the whole 
preceding group represent the pseudo-classic character acquired 
at foreign academies. Among animal sculptors Baron Klodt 
is known by his horses which decorate the Anitschkine bridge 
at St Petersburg. 

About the beginning of the 19th cefitury the sculptor Kamenski 
inaugurated a more realistic tendency by his work which was 
inspired by contemporary life. He entered the academy after 
having exhibited a series of sculptures among which the most 
interesting were “ The First Step ” and “ Children in the Rain,” 
His contemporary Tschigolofi began his career in brilliant 
fashion, but devoted himself subsequently to the execution of 
commissions which did not give full scope to his gifts. 

The greatest talent of all was unquestionably Marc Antokolsky 
(1845-1902), a Jewish sculptor permitted to work outside the 
Pale, of whom the Paris correspondent of TAe 7 'imM wrrote, 
about 1888, that Frencli sculptors would benefit by study- 
ing under Antokolsky, and by learning from him the power 
of the inspiration drawn from the study of nature. The artist 
himself held his statue of Spinoza to be his finest achievement. 
“ I have put into this statue,” he wrote, “ all that is best in 
me. In the hard moments of life 1 can find peace only before this 
work.” Equally beautiful is ‘‘ The Christian Martyr,” in the 
creation of which Antokolsk>' definitely broke all the fetters 
of tradition and strove no longer to express linear beauty, but 
intense truth. The martyr is an ugly, deformed woman, tortured 
pd suffering, but of such beautiful sentiment that under the 
influence of religious extasis her very soul seems to rise to the 
j surface. Among his other works few are better known than 
i " Mephistopheles ” (which he wanted to coll ‘‘ The iqth Century ") 
and the powerful “ Ivan the Terrible,” which the Russian 
critic Starsoff called “ The Torturer Tortured.” The whole 
strange psychology of this ruler, whose compeer in history can 
only be found perhaps in the person of I.^uis XI., is strikingly 
expressed by Antokolsky. Very beautiful is the statue of Peter 
the Great, which breathes strength, intelligence, genius and 
devouring activity. To the works already mentioned must 
he added the statues of Hrmak and of Nestor. Antokolsky 
has left to the world a gallery of the most striking figures in 
Russian history, giving to each one among them his proper 
psychology. His technique is always marked by perfect sureness 
and frequently by dazzling bravura. 

Antokolsky was twenty-one years of age when he left St Petersburg. 
The academy at that time was in a state of complete decadence, 
under the rule of worthy old professors who remained strangers to 
their pupils, just as their pupils remained strangers to them. When 
Professors Piminoff and Raimers died, soon after, the academy 
seemed quite de.serted ; but just at that time a number of very 
gifted students began to work with energy, learning aU they could 
from one another, fired by the same purpose and spirit. Antokolsky 
was in close touch with his friend, the painter Repin, with whom he 
worked much, and so failed to come under the influence of the 
idealist M. V. Praklow, who soon began to deliver certain lectures On 
art which excited keen interest among the yoimg workers. Anto- 
kolsky tried the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, but finding it niled 
by the same routine, he returned before long to St Petersburg, where 
within a short time he executed the statue of “ Ivan the TcrnDle ” to 
which he owed his fame. This epoch became the starting-point of 
Russian sculpture, so tiiat Antokolsky deserves an eminent position 
in the history of Russian art. 

Among his pupils was his faithful follower and friend Ilia Gifis- 
bourg (b. 1859), who devoted himself to genre ijcenes and portraits in 
the spirit of his master, but with a degree of sincerity and enthu- 
siasm which save him ftom the reproach of plagiarism. Lano^ 
(1848-1887) is known by his military statuettes. Libtoh 
1883) has left few remarkable works. Leopold Bemstamm always 
practised in Paris ; among his works are a great number of portraits 
and a few monuments that are not without merit. Among con- 
temporary sculptors, whose number is still restricted in Russia, and 
whose artistic merit remains stationary, without maiked pr^xess 
and with little evidence of evolution, are ^kkmichefl, Bach, 
Brodsky, MiJeechine, Tourgeneff, Aub» and Bems^n. Prince 
Troubetuo!, who is counted among the sculptors of Russia, though 
he was educated and worked in' Italy, acquind sdme reputation by 
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hii skill in the rapid execution of cleverly-wrought impressionist 
statuettes of figures and horses as well as buste. Their value lies in 
the vivid representation they give of Kussian life and types. Among 
the most original modem Russian sculptors is Naoum Aronson (b. 
1872), whose best-known work is liis Beethoven monument at Bonn. 
At Godesberg is his Narcissus fountain, whilst other works of his 
are at the Berlin, St Petersburg and Dublm Museums. 

(M. H.S. ; P.G. K.) 

The early names in American sculpture — Shem Drowne, the 
maker of weuthcr-vanes ; Patience Wright (1725-1785) ; William 
Rush (1765-1 833)* carver of figure-heads for ships and 
stmim. pt>*'t»'aits ; John Frazer (1790-1850), the stonecutter; 

and Hezekiah Augur (i79i-i858)--have the interest 
of chronicle at least. Hiram Powers (1805-1873) had a certain 
technical skill, and his statues of the Greek Slave ** (carved 
in 1843 in Rome and now at Raby castle, Darlington, iAie seat 
of Lord Barnard, with a replica at the Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, and others elsewhere) and “ Eve before the Fall ” were 
important agents in overcoming the Puritanic abhorrence of the 
nude. Horatio Greenough(i8o5-i852), Joel T. Hart (1810-1877), 
S. V. Clevenger (1812-1843) Clark Mills (1815-1883) all 
received many commissions but made no additions to the 
advancement of a true art-spirit. Thomas Crawford ( 1814-1857) 
began the bas-reliefs for the bronze doors of the Qipitol, and 
they were finished by William H. Rinehart (1825*^1874), 
whose “ Latona '' has considerable grace. Henry Kirke Brown 
(1814-1886) achieved, among less noteworthy works, the heroic 
** Washington ” in Union Square, New York City. It is one of the 
noblest of equestrian statues in America, both in breadth and 
certainty of handling and in actual majesty, and reflects unwonted 
credit on its period. Erastus D. Palmer (1817-1904) was the 
first to introduce the lyrical note into American sculpture ; his 
statue, “ The White Captive,” and still more his relief, “ Peace 
in Bondage,” may be named in proof. There is undeniable 
skill, which yet lacks the highest qualities, in the work of Thomas 
Ball (b. 1819). William Wetmore Story (1819-1896), whose 
‘‘ Cleopatra,” though cold, shows power ; Randolph Rogers (1825- 
1892), best known for his blind “ Nydia,” and for his bronze 
doors of the Capitol at Washington ; John Rogers (1829-1904), 
who struck out a new line in actuality, mainly of an anecdotal 
military kind ; Harriet Hosmer (1830-1908), a classicist, whose 
recumbent “ Beatrice Ccnci ” is perhaps her most graceful 
work ; J. S. Hartley (b. 1845); Launt Thompson (1833-1894) 
are among the leaders of their day. The works of Olin L. Warner 
(1844-1896) and J. Q. A. Ward (1830-1910) reveal at times 
far greater originality than any of these. Warner’s two graceful 
classical figures for a fountain in Portland, Oregon, and his 
admirable portrait statue of William Lloyd Garrison, reveal a 
nice discernment of the fitness of manner to matter. He was 
also successful in modelling medallions. Ward has a sturdiness, 
dignity, and individuality quite his own, and may be considered 
at the head of his own generation. In addition to these should 
be mentioned Larkin 6. Meade (b. 1835), George Bissell (b. 
1839), Franklin Simmons (b. 1839), Martin Milmore (1844-1883), 
Howard Roberts (1843-1900), Moses Ezekiel (b. 1844), all of 
whom are prominent in the hbtory and development of 
sculpture in America. By their time the sculptors of America 
had wakened completely, artistically speaking, to a sense of their 
own natbnality. 

It was however later that came that inspired modernity, 
that sympathy with the present, which are in some senses vi^ 
to genuinely emotional art. American sculpture, like American 
painting, was awakened by French example. The leading spirit 
m the new movement was Augustus St Gaudens (^.v.), a ^eat 
sculptor whose work is sufficiently dealt with in the separate 
article devoted to him. Two other Americans stand out, with 
St Gaudens, among their contemporaries, Daniel Chester 
French {q,v.) and Frederick Mm^Monnies (^.v.). French’s 

Gallaudet teaching a Deaf Mute ’’ is an example of how a 
difficult subject can be turned into a triumph of grace. His 
'*')>eath 9m the Vonng Sculptor’* is a singularly beautiful 
rendering of the idea of the intervention.of death. In collabora- 
tkm with £. C. Potter he modelled various important groups, 
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particularly ” Indian Com ” and the equestrian ” Washington,” 
in Paris. The “ Bacchante ” of MacMonnies, instinct with 
Renaissance feeling, is a triumph of modelling and of joyous 
humour ; while his statue of Nathan Hale ” in City Hall 
Paric, New York, his “ Horse Tamers,” and his triumphal arch 
decorations for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial at Brooklyn, 
show the artist’s power in the treatment of a serious theme. 

The strenuous achievements of George Grey Barnard have both 
high skill and deep sincerity. His “ Two Natures," his " Brotherly 
Love," his " Pan " and the design for a monumental Norwegian 
stove are among the strongest efiorts of modem American statuary. 
Ranking with mm, though difierent in thought and method, stands 
Paul Wayland Bartlett. Success, too, artistically has been accorded 
to the fine works of John J. J^yle, William Couper, twenty years of 
whose life were passed in Rorence, William O. Partridge, Hermon 
MacNeil and Lorado Taft. The beautiful busts of Hc^rbert Adams ; 
the thoroughly artistic miniature figures of Mrs Clio Hinton Bracken ; 
the graceful ngurines of Mrs Potter Vonnob ; Edwin F. Elwell's 
" Egypt " and " Orchid " ; and the work of F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl should also be mentioned ; also J. Massey Rhind, a Scotsman 
by birth and artistic education, John Donoghue, Cfiarles H. Niehaus, 
Roland H. Perry (" Fountain of Neptune "), Andrew O'Connor, 
Jerome Conner, John H. Roudebush, and Louis Potter. Equally 
noteworthy are Bela L. Pratt (" General Benjamin F. Butler " 
memorial), Cyrus E. Dallin (with Wild West subjects), Richard £. 
Brooks, Charles Grafly (" Fountain of Life "), Alexander S. Calder, 
Edmund A. Stewardson (" The Bather ") and Douglas Tilden 
{" Mechanics’ Fountain," San Francisco). The leading " animaliers ’ ’ 
include Edward Kemeys (representing the southern states), Edward 
C. Potter, Pliimister Proctor, Solon H. Borglum, Fredenck G. Roth, 
and Frederic Remington. Among the women sculptois are Mrs 
Ritson, Mrs Hermon A. MacNeil, Miss Helen Mears, Miss Evelyn 
Longman, Miss Elise Ward, Miss Yandell and Miss Katherine 
Cohen. (M. H. S.) 

Literature. — On the general history of sculpture, see Agincourt, 
Histotre de Vart (Paris, 1823) ; du Sommerard, Les Arts au moyen dge 
(Paris, 1839-1846) ; Cicognara, Storia della scultura (Prato, 1823- 
1844) ; Westmacott, Handbook of Sculpture (Edinburgh, 1864) ; 
Liibke, History of Sculpture (Eng. trans., London, 1872) ; Ruskin, 
Aratra Pentelici (six lectures on sculpture) (London, 1872) ; Viardot, 
Les Mervetllcs de la sculpture (Paris, 1869) ; Arsenne and Denis, 
Manuel . . . du sculMeur (Paris, 1858) ; Clarac. Musie de sculpture 
(Paris, 1826-1853) ; Demmin, Encyclopidie des heaux-arts plastiques 
(Paris, 1872-1875)^ vol. iii. 

On Itahan and Spanish sculpture, see Vasari, Trattato della scultura 
(Florence, 1568, vol. i.), and his Vite dei pittori, ^c>, ed. Milanesi 
(Florence, 1880) ; Rumohr, /fa/jewwcAc forschungen (Leipzig, 1827- 
1831) ; Dohme, Kunstund Kiinstler Itahens (Leipzig, 1879) ; Perkins, 
Tuscan Sculptors (London, 1865), Italian Sculptors (1868) and 
Hand-book of Italian Sculpture (1883) ; Robinson, Italian Sculpture 
(London, 1862) ; Gruncr, Marmor-Bildwerke der Pisaner (Leipzig, 
1858) ; Ferren, L' Arco di S. Agostino (Pavia, 1832) ; Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy (London, 1877), vol. iii. ; Crowe and Caval- 
caselle^ Hist, of Painting in Italy (London, 1903) (new ed.), vol. i. ; 
Sclvatico, Arch, e scultura in Venezia (Venice, 1847) ; Ricci, Storia 
dell' arch, in Italia (Modena, 1857-1860) ; Street (Arundel Society), 
Sepulchral Monuments of Italy (1878) ; Gozzini, Monumenti sepol- 
crali della Toscana (Florence, i8iy) ; de Montault, La Sculpture 
religieuse d Rome (Rome, 1870), a French edition (with improved 
text) of Tosi and Becchio, Monumenti sacri di Roma (Rome, 1842) ; 
Cavallucci and Molinier, Les Della Robbia (Paris, 1884) ; Cicognara, 
MonumenH di Venezia (Venice, 1838-1840) ; Burges and Didron, 
Iconographie des chapitaux du palais ducal d Venise (Paris, 1857) 
(see also Ruskin 's Stones of Venice) ; Richter, " Sculpture of S. Mark's 
at Venice," Macmillan's Mag. (June 1880) ; Temanza, Vite degli 
scultori veneziani (Venice, 1778) ; Diedo and Zanotto, Monumenti 
di Venezia (Milan, 1839) ; Schulz, DenkmdUr der Kunst in Unter- 
Italten (Dresden, i860) ; Brinckmann, Die Sculpiur oon B. Cellini 
(Leipzig, 1867) ; £ug. Plon, Cellini^ sa vie, 6<. (Paris, 1882) ; John 
Adcungton Symonds, The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
(London, 1887) ; Moses and Cicognara, Works of Canova (London, 
1824-1828) ; Piroh, Fontana and others, a series of engraved Plates 
of Ctmova's Works, s.l. et a. ; Giuiliot, Les Artistes en Espagne (Paris, 
1870); Carderera y Solano, Iconograpa espahola, siglo XI-XVII 
(MAarid, 1855-1864) ; Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espaha, 
published by the Spanish government (1859), passim ; Lord Bal- 
carres, The Evolution of lUUion Sculptwe (London, 1910) ; L. J. 
Freeman, Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance (London. 1901) ; A. R. 
Willard, Hist, of Modern Italian Art (London, 1898). The recent 
literature on the subject is too copious to be catmogued here ; every 
phase of the art has been critically dealt with and nearly every 
sculptor of importance has been made the subject of a bio^phy ; 
04. John Addington Symonds, The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
2nd ed. (London, 1898) ; Sir Charles Holroyd, Michael Angelo 
, Buon/arroti (J^ndon, 1903) ; Lord Balcarres, Donatello (London, 
X905) ; and G. H. HHUL^Pisanello (London, 1905). For repertoires of 
scT^rtiral works, sed Collections such as Reale Galleria m Firenu : 
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Siatua (3 vola., 1817), and F. von Reber and A. Bayeradorfer, 
Classical Sculpture Gallery (4 vols., London, i897->i9oo). 

On French scnlpture see Adams, Recuetl de sculptures gothiques 
(Paris, 1858) ; Cerf, Description de Notre Dame de Reims (Reuns, 
1861) ; Emeric David, L’Art statuaire (Paris. 1805) and Hxstoire de 
la sculpture franoaise (Paris, 1853) ; Guilhebaud, L’ Architecture et 
la sculpture du F* au XVD siScle (Paris, 1851-1859) ; M6nard, 
Sculpture antique et moderne (Paris, 1867) ; Didron, Annies archio- 
logiques, various articles ; F^lihien, Histoire de Vart en France 

i Pans, 1856) ; Lady Dilke (Mrs Pattison), Renaissance of Art tn 
•ranee (London, 1879) ; Montiaucon, Monumens de la moncuchxe 
frangaise (Paris, 1729-^33) ; Touy, Sculptures modernes du Louvre 
(Pans, 18^5) ; Reveil, CEuvre de Jean Goujon (Paris, 1868) ; Lister, j 
Jean Goujon (London, 190^ ; Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de Varchi- 
tecture (Paris, 1869), art. " Sculpture,” vol. viii. pp. 97-279 ; Claretic, 
Petntres' et sculpteurs contemporains (Paris) ; Gonse, La Sculpture 
frangaise depuis le XI siicle (Paris, 1895) ; W. C. Brownell, 
French Art : Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 
(London, 1901) ; Male, L'Art religieux du XIII* sidcle en France 
(Paris, 1902) ; Vitry and Bri^rc, Documents de sculpture frangaise du 
moyen dee (Pari^ 1904) ; Lady Dilke, French Architects and Sculptors 
of the XV 111 th Century (London, 1900) ; Lanislas Lami, Dictionnaire 
des sculpteurs de VUole frangaise du moyen dge au rSgne de Louts XI V 
(Paris^ 1898), a useful book to consult for the sake of the biblio- 
graphical references to nearly every artist entered ; L. B6n6dite, Les 
Sculpteurs frangais contemporains (Paris, 1901) ; E. Guillaume, La 
Sculpture fran9aise au XIX* si^cle,” Gaz, des beaux~arts (1900). 

On German sculpture, sec Foerstcr, Denkmale deutscher Baukunsi 
(Leipzig, 1 855) . For an adequate but brief and concentrated account 
of recent work see A. Heilmcyer, Die modern Plastik in Deutschland 
(Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1903). 

On Austrian sculpture, see (Emilio List, Bildhauer-Arheiten in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn (Vienna, 1901). 

On Belgian sculpture, see Olivier Georges Destr6e, The Renaissance 
of Sculpture in Belgium (London, 1895). 

On Spanish sculpture, see Paul Laforid, La Sculpture espagnole 
(Pans, 1908). 

On English sculpture, see Carter, Specimens of Ancient Sculpture 
(London, 1780) ; Aldis, Sculpture of Worcester Cathedral (l.ondon, 
1874) ; Cockerell, Iconography of Wells Cathedral (Oxford, 1851) ; 
Stothard, Monumental Effigies of Britain (Inndon, 1817) ; Westma- 
cott, ” Sculpture in Westminster Abbey,” in Old London (pub. by 
Archaeological Institute, 1866), p. 159 seq. ; G. G. Scott, Gleanings 
from Westminster (London, 1802) ; W. Bell Scott, British School of 
Sculpture (London, 1872) ; W. M. Rossetti, ” British Sculpture,” in 
Fraser's Mag. (April 1861). The subject of recent British sculpture 
has been curiously neglected, except in newspa^r notices and 
occasional articles in the periodical ^ress, such as Edmund Gossc's 
” Living English Sculptors ” in the Century Magazine for July 1883. 
The only volume published is M. H. Spielmann’s British Sculpture 
and Sculptors of To~day (London, igoi). 

For American sculjiture, see Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of the 
Artists : American Artist Life (New York, 1870, and later editions); 
Lorado Taft, American Sculpture (New York and London, 1903) ; 
William J. Clark, Jnr., Great American Sculptures (Philadelphia, 
1877) ; Charles H. Calfin, American Masters of Sculpture (New York, 
1903) ; Sadikichi Hartmann, Modern American Sculpture (New 
York). 

SCURVY (Scorbutus), a constitutional disease, characterized 
by debility, morbid conditions of the blood, spong)' gums, 
impairment of the nutritive functions, and the occurrence of 
haemorrhagic extravasations in the tissues of the body. In 
former times this disease was extremely common among sailors, 
and gave rise to a frightful amount of mortality. It is now, 
however, of rare occurrence at sea, the simple means of prevention 
being well understood. Scurvy has also frequently broken out 
among soldiers on campaign, in bele^uered cities, as well as 
among communities in times of scarcity, and in prisons, work- 
houses and other public institutions. In all such instances it 
has been found to depend closely upon the character of the 
food. The precise etiology is obscure, and the modern tendency 
is to suspect an unknown micro-organism ; on the other hand, 
even among the more chemical school of pathologists, it is 
disputed whether the cause (or conditio sine qua non) is the 
absence of certain constituents in the food, or the presence of | 
some actual poison. Sir Almroth Wright in 1895 published 
his conclusions that scurvy was due to an acid intoxication, 
while Torup of Christiania believes it to be a direct poisoning 
from damaged and badly preserved meat. .Dr Jackson and 
Dr Harley support this latter view, contending that scurvy 
occurs when meat is eaten in this condition, even when lime 
juice and vegetables are given in conjunction with it. The 
palmy days of the disease were those when sailors and soldiers 


had to fare on salt meat and ** hard tack,’’ or were deprived of 
fresh vegetables ; and the fact that scurvy has been practically 
abolished by the supply of these latter has led to the association 
of this factor with the disease as a vera causa. But how the 
defect in vegetable diet produces scurvy is not quite clear ; 
nor how far other conditions may be involved. 

The symptoms of scurvy come on gradually, and its onset is not 
marked by any special indications beyond a certain failure of 
strength, most manifest on making effort. Breathlessness and ex- 
haustion are thus easily induced, and there exists a corresponding 
mental depression. The countenance acquires a sallow or dusky 
hue ; the eyes are sunken ; while pains in the muscles of the body 
and limbs are constantly present. The appetite and digestion muy 
be unimpaired in the earlier stages and tne tongue comparatively 
clean, but the gums are tender and the breath oftonsive almost from 
the first. These preUminary symptoms may continue for weeks, 
and in isolated cases may readily escape notice, but can scarcely 
fail to attract attention where they aliect large numbers of men. 
In the further stages of the disease all tliese phenomena are aggra- 
vated in a high degree and the physical and mental prostration 
soon becomes extreme. The face looks haggard ; the gums are hvid, 
spongy, ulcerating and bleeding ; the teeth arc loosened and drop 
out : and the breath is excessively foetid. Extravasations of blood 
now take place in the skin and other textures. These may be small 
like the j^tcchiul spots of purpura {q.v.), but are often of large 
amount and cause swellings of the muscles in which they occur, 
having the appearance of extensive bruises and tending to become 
hard and brawny. These extravasations are most common in the 
muscles of the lower extremities ; but they may be formed any- 
where, and may easily lie produced by very alight pressure ujion 
the si^ or by injuries to it. In addition, there are bleedings from 
mucous membranes, such as those of the nose, eyes and alimentary 
or respiratory tracts, while effusions of blood-stained fluid take place 
into Ime pleural, pericardial or pieritoneal cavities. Painful, exteiW 
sive and destructive ulcers are also apt to break out in the linibs. 
PecuUar disorders Of vision have been noticed, particularly night- 
blindness (nyctalopia), but they arc not invanably present, nor 
specially characteristic of the disease. The further progress of the 
malady is marked by profound exhaustion, with a tendency to syn- 
cope, and with various complications, such as diarrhoea and pulmonary 
or kidney troubles, any or all of which may bring about a fatal result. 
On the other hand, even in desperate cases, recovery may be hope- 
fully anticipated when the appropriate remedy can be obtained. 
The composition of the blood ib materially altered in scurvy, par- 
ticularly 08 regard its albumen and its red corjiuscles, which are 
diminished, while the flbrine is increased. 

No disease is more amenable to treatment both as regards pre- 
vention and cure than scurvy, the single remedy of fresh vegetables 
or some equivalent securing both these ends. Potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, carrots, turnijis, &c,, and most fresh fruits, will be found 
of the greatest service for this purpose. Lime juice and lemon juice 
are recognized as equally efficacious, and even vinegar in the al^nce 
of these will be of some assistance. The regulated administration of 
lime juice in the British navy, which has bwn practised since J795, 
has had the effect of virtually extinguishing scurvy in the service, 
while similar regulations introduced l)y the British Board of Trade 
in 1865 have had a like beneficial result as regards the mercantile 
marine. It is only when these regulations have not been fully carried 
out, or when the supply of lime juice has become exhausted, that 
scurvy among sailors has been noticed in recent times. Wright has 
proposeii giving what he terms anti-scorbutic elements (Rochelle 
salt, calcium chloride or lactate of sodium) instead of raw materials 
such as lime juice and vegetables, as being more convenient to carry 
on voyages. Besides the administration of lime or lemon juice and 
the use of fresh meat, milk, cider, &c., which are valuable ^juvants, 
the local and constitutional conditions require the attention of the 
physician. The ulcers of the gums and limbs can be tyst treated 
by stimulating astringent applications ; the hard swellings, which 
are apt to continue long, may be alleviated by fomentations and 
frictions ; while the anaemia and debility arc bwt overcome by the 
continued administration of iron tonics, aided by fresh air and other 
measures calculated to promote the general health. 

Infantile Scurvy {Scurvy Rickets, Barlow's disease), a disease of 
childhood due to a morbid condition of the blood and tissues from 
defects of diet, was first observed in Eng^d in 1876 by Sir T. Smi^, 
and later fully investigated by Sir Thomas Barlow. The chief 
symptoms arc great and progressive anaemia, mental apathv, 
spongy gums, hemorrhages into various structures, patyicul^ly 
under the periosteum and muscles, with suggestive thickenings 
round the sWfts of the long bones, producing a state of pseudo- 
pauralysis. 

SCUTAGE or Escuace, the pecuniary commutation, under 
the feudal system, of the military service due from the holder 
of a knight’s fee. Its name is derived from his ihield (scutum). 
The term is sometimes loosely applied to other pecuniary levies 
on the basis of the knight's fee. It was supposed till recently 
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that scutage was first introduced in 1156 or on the occasion of 
Henry II/s expedition against TouJouse in 1159; but it is 
now recognized that the institution existed already under 
Henry I. and Stephen, when it occurs as scutagium, scuagium 
or escuagiurh. Its introduction was probably hastened by the 
creiition of fractions of knights’ fees, the holders of which could 
only discharge their obligation in this fashion. The increasing 
use of mercenaries in the 12th century would also make a money 
payment of greater use to the crown. liCvies of scutage were 
distinguished b\' the names of the campaigns for which they were 
raised, as “ the scutage of Toulouse ” (or “ great scut^e ”), 

“ the sculagc of Ireland ” and so forth. The amount demanded, 
from the fee was a marc (13s. 4d.), a pound or two marcs, but 
anything above a pound was deemed abnormal till John’s 
reign, when levies of two marcs were made in most years without 
even the excuse of a war. The irritation caused by these exac- 
tions reached a climax in 1214, when three marcs were demanded, 
and this was prominent among the causes that led the barons to 
insist on the Great Charter (1215). By its provisions the crown 
was prohibited from levying any scutage save by “the common 
counsel of our realm.’’ In the reissue of the Charter in 1217 it 
was provided, instead of this, that scutages should be levied 
as they had been under Henry II. In practice, however, under 
Henry III,, scutages were usually of three marcs, but the assent 
of the barons was deemed requisite, and they were only levied 
on adequate occasions. 

Meanwhile, a practice had arisen, possibly as early as Richard 
I.’s reign, of accepting from great barons special “ fines ” for 
f^rmisston not to serve in a campaign. This practice appears 
to have been based on the crown’s right to decide whether 
personal service should be exacted or scutage accepted in lieu 
of it. A system of special composition thus arose which largely 
replaced the old one of scutage. As between the tenonts-in- 
chief, however, and their under-tenants, the payment of scutage 
continued and was often stereotyped by the terms of charters 
of subinfeudation, which specified the quota of scutage due 
rather than the proportion of a knight’s fee granted. For the 
purpose of recouping themselves by levy’ing from their under- 
tenants the tenant-in-chief received from the crown writs de 
scutagio habendo. Under Edward I. the new system was so 
completely developed that the six levies of the reign, each 
as high as two pounds on the fee, applied only in practice to 
the under-tenants, their lords compounding with the crown by 
the payment of large sums, though their nominal assessment, 
somewhat mysteriously became much lower (see Knight 
Service). Scutage was rapidly becoming obsolescent as a 
source of revenue, Edward II. and Edward III. only imposing 
one levy each and relying on other modes of taxation, more 
uniform and direct. Its rapid decay was also hastened by the 
lengths to which subinfeudation had been carried, which led 
to constant dispute and litigation as to which of the holders 
in the descending chain of tenure was liable for the payment. 
Apart from its financial aspect it had possessed a legal importance 
as the test, according to Bracton, of tenure by knight-service, 
its payment, on however small a scale, proving the tenure to be 
“ military “ with all the consequences involved. 

The belt monograph on the subject (though not wholly free from 
error) is J. F. Baldwin's The Scittage amd Knight Service in England 
(1897), a diiiertation printed at the Univecsity of Chicaro ^ess. 
Madox's/Zis/oryo^ ike Exchequer was the standard authority lormerly , 
and is itillof use. The view now held was first set forth by J. H. 
Round in Feudal England (xfi95)- la 1896 appeared the Red Book 
of ike Exchequer (^RoUs seriflu, which, with the Testa de Nevill (Record 
Commission) ana the npe Rolls (published by the Record Commis- 
sion and the Pipe Roil ^iety), is the chief record authority on the 
subject : but many of the sentagea are weekly dated by the editor, 
whose conclusions have been severely criticized by J. H. Round in 
his on the Red Booh of the Exchequer (privately issued) and 

his Commune of London and other Studies (1899). Pollock and 
Maitland’s History of English Law (1895) should be consulted. 
M'Kechnie's Magna Carta (1905) is of value ; and Sdargitl Bird's 
" Scutage and Marshal's Rolls in Genealogist (1884), vol. i., is 
important for the later records. (J. H. R.) 

SCbTAHI (Turkish, Uskudur, anc. Chrysopolis), a town of 
Turkey in Asia, on the £. shore of the Bosporus, opposite Con^ 


stantinople of which it forms the 9th Cercle Municipale. Its 
painted wooden houses and white minarets piled upon the slopes 
of ^ shore and backed by the cypresses of the ^eat cemetery 
^rther inland present a very picturesque appearance from the 
seat The town contains eight mosques, one of them, the Valideh 

J ami, built in 1547, of considerable beauty. Other remarkable 
uildings are the vast barracks of Selim III. and a hospital used 
during the Crimean War (see Nightingale, Florence). The 
chief mdustry of Scutari is the manufacture of silk, muslin and 
cotton stuffs. The population is estimated at 105,500, of which 
two-thirds are Mahommedan. The most striking feature of 
Scutari is its immense cemetery, the largest and most beautiful 
of all the cemeteries in and around Constantinople ; it -extends 
over more than 3 m. of undulating plain behind the town. 
Between Scutari and Haidar Pasha the English army lay en- 
camped during the Crimean War, and in a cemetery on the 
Bosporus are buried the 8000 English who died in hospital. 
At Haidar Pasha is the terminus of the Angora, Konia and 
Smyrna railways. Chrysopolis (“ Golden City “), the ancient 
name of Scutari, most probably has reference to the fact that 
there the Persian tribute was collected, as at a later date the 
Athenians levied there a tenth on the ships passing from the 
Euxine. Scutari was formerly the post station for Asiatic 
couriers (Uskudar = courier), as also down to the introduction 
of steam the terminus of the caravan routes from Syria and 
Asia. 

SCUTARI (anc. Scodra, Slav. Skadar, Albanian Shkdder, or 
with the definite article Shkddr-a), the capital of the vilayet 
of Scutari and principal city of Albania, European Turkey ; 
on the south-eastern shore of Luke Scutari, near the confluence 
of the Drin and Boyana rivers, and 14 m. inland from the Adriatic 
Sea. Pop. (1905) about 32,000. The plain in which Scutari 
is built extends southwards to Alessio and northwards to the 
Montenegrin frontier. It is enclosed by lofty mountains on 
every side except where it adjoins the lake. It is very liable 
to be flooded, and this liability was greatly increased towards 
the close of the 19th century by the deflection of the iJrin 
and its junction with the Boyana. Its bazaar and mosques 
give Scutari an oriental appearance, but the finest of its buildings 
are Italian — an old Venetian citadel on a high crag, and a 
Roman Otholic cathedral. The city is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop and a Jesuit college and seminary, which 
are subsidized by the Austrian government. The trade of 
Scutari tends to decline and to be diverted to Salonica and 
other ports connected with the main European railways. Grain, 
wool, hides and skins, tobacco and sumach are exported ; arms 
and cotton stuffs are manufactured ; and textiles, metals, pro- 
visions and hardware are imported. Large quantities of a 
kind of sardine, called scoranze by the Italians and seraga by the 
Albanians, are caught in the Boyana and cured for export or 
home consumption. The Boyana is navigable by small sea- 
going vessels as far as Oboti, 12 m. from its mouth ; cargoes 
for Scutari are then transhipped into light river craft. The 
steamers of the Anglo-Montenegrin trading company ply on the 
lake. 

Livy relates that Scodra was chosen as capital by the Illyrian 
king Gentius, who was here besieged in 168 b.c., and carried 
captive to Rome. In the 7th century Scutari fell into the hands 
of the Servians, from whom it was wrested by the Venetians, 
and finally, in 1479, the Turks acquired it by treaty. 

Lake Scutari is almost bisected by the line of the Montenegrin 
fnmtier. It occupies one of the depressions, known as pofyes, 
which are common throughout the Illyrian Karst region. Its 
generally even margin is br^en by the estuary of the river Moratcha, 
and by a long, narrow inlet which stretches towards the North 
AibsAuui Alps. The lake measures 135 sq. m. ; its maximum depth 
was long considered to be np more than 23 ft. But a series of 
soundings taken in 1901 by Dr Jovan Cvijid revealed the existence 
of a scries of deep holes near the south-western shore, one of which 
attains a depth of 144 ft. The surface is 20 ft. above sea-level. 
The principal affluent of Lake Scutari is the Moratcha, which enters 
^ ancr forming two small lakes, near the Montenegrin port of 
Viavnitza,. It is drained by the Boyana, which issues from its south- 
eastern extremity and flows to the Adriatic. Lake Scutari abounds 
in aquatic birds and fish r its brilliantly clear water, its archipelago 
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of wooded islets, and its setting of rugged mountains, some of which 
are covered with snow during the neater part of the year, tender it 
one of the most beautiful lakes in Europe. 

SCUTTLE, a term formerly applied to a broad flat diih or 
platter ; it represents the 0 . Eng. scuiel^ cognate with Ocr. 
Schiisself dish, derived from Lat. scuteUa, a square salver or tray, 
dim. of scutra, a platter, probably allied to scutum, tht large oblong 
shield, as distinguished from the clypeus, the small round shield. 
The name survives in the coal-scuttle, styled “ purdonium ’’ 
in English auctioneers’ catalogues, which now assumes various 
forms. “ Scuttle ” in this sense must be distinguished from 
the word meaning a small opening in the deck or side of a ship, 
either forming a hatchway or cut through the covering of the 
hatchway ; from which to “ scuttle ” a ship means to cut a hole 
in the bottom so that she sinks. This word is an adaptation 
of 0 . Fr. escoutiUe, mod. ecoutiUe, from Span, escoiilla, dim. 
of escoti, a sloping cut in a garment about the neck. The Spanish 
word is cognate with Du. school, Ger. Schoss, lap, bosom, properly 
the flap or projecting edge of a garment about the neck, 0 . Eng. 
sceat, whence “ sheet.” The colloquial “ scuttle,” in the sense 
of hurrying away, is another form of “ scuddle,” frequentative 
of ” scud,” to run, which, like its variant “ scoot,” is another 
form of “ shoot.” 

SCYLAX OF CARYANDA (in Caria), Greek historian, Uved 
in the time of Darius Hystaspis (521-485 b.c.), who commis- 
sioned him to explore the course of the Indus. He started 
from Caspatyrus (Caspapyrus in Ilecataeus ; the site cannot be 
identified : .see V. A. Smith, Early HtsL of India, 2nded., 1908, 
34 note), and is said by Herodotus (iv. 44) to have reached the 
sea, whence he sailed west through the Indian Ocean to the 
Red Sea. Scylax wrote an account of his explorations, referred 
to by Aristotle {Politics, vii. 14), and probably also a historj’ 
of the Carian hero Heracleides,^ prince of Mylasae, who distin- 
guished himself in the revolt against Darius (Herodotus v. 
121). This work is the earliest known Greek history which 
centred round the achievements of a single individual. Suida.s 
(i.7^.), who mentions the second work, confounds the older Scylax 
with a much later author, who wrote a refutation of the history 
of Polybius, and is presumably identical with Scylax of Hali- 
carnassus, a statesman and astrologer, the friend of Panaetius 
spoken of by Cicero {De div, ii. 42), Neither of these, however, 
can be the author of the Periplus of the Mediterranean, which 
has come down to us under the name of Scylax of Caryanda. 
This work is little more than a sailor’s handbook of places and 
distances all round the coast of the Mediterranean and its 
branches, and tlien along the outer Libyan c(jast as far as the 
Carthaginians traded. Internal evidence shows that it must 
have been written long after the time of Herodotus, about 
350 B.c. 

Editions by B. Fabricius (1878) and C. Muller in Geogtaphtri 
Graecw mtnores, i., where the subject is fully discu^d ; see also 
G. F. Un^er, Philalogus, xxxiii, (1874) ; B. G. Niebuhr, Kleine 
Schnften, 1. (1828) ; and E. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, i. 

SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. In Homer {Od. xii. 73, 235, 43?) 
Scylla is a dreadful sea-monster, daughter of Crataeis, with six 
heads, twelve feet and a voice like the yelp of a puppy. She 
dwelt in a sea-cave looking to the west, far up the face of a huge 
cliff. Out of her cave she stuck her heads, fishing for marine 
creatures and snatching the seamen out of passing ships. Within 
a bowshot of this cliff was another lower cliff with a great fig- 
tree growing on it. Under this second rock dwelt Charybdis, 
who thrice a day sucked in and thrice spouted out the sea water. 
Between these rocks Odysseus sailed, and Scylla snatched 
six men out of his ship. In later classical times Scylla and 
Charybdis, whose position is not defined by Homer, were localized 
in the Straits of Messina — ^Scylla on the Italkn, Charybdis 
on the Sicilian side (Strabo i. p. 24 ; vi. p. 268). The well-known 
line, Incidts in ScyUam cupiens vitare Charybdim, occurs in the 
AUxandreis of Gautier de Lille, a poet of the 12th century. In 

1 This Heracieides is noticed in an Egyptian papyrus containing 
a fragment of the hiatoriai^ Soeylua, which alludes, by way of com- 
parison, to the tactical ability displayed by him at the battle of 
^rtemisium (Wilcken in Hermes, xh., 1906, 103 seq.). 
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Ovid (Metam. xiv. 1-74) Scylla appears as a beautiful maiden 
beloved by the sea-god Glaucus and other deities, and changed 
by the jealous Circe (or other rival) into a sea-monster ; after- 
wards she was transformed into a took shunned by fishermen. 
According to a late legend (Servius on Aeneid, iii. 42b), Charybdis 
was a voracious woman who robbed Heracles of his cattle and 
was therefore cast into the sea by Zeus, where she retained her 
old voracious nature. In later ^try and art Scylla was con- 
ceived of as a maiden above, with dogs’ or wolves’ heads growing 
out of her body, and the tail of a fish. 

Another Scylla, confounded by Virgil {Eel. vi. 74) with the 
sea-monster, was a daughter of Nisus {q.v}), king of Megara. 

See O. Waser, Skylla und Charybdis in der Ltieratur und JKnnst dev 
Gfiechen und Rdmer (1894) ; and D. Jobst, Skylla und Chmrfhdtfr 
(Wureburg, 1902), who endeavours to show that the Isomeric 
description really referred, as the ancients assumed, to the Sicilian 
straits. 

SCYMNUS of Chios, the name assigned to a Greek geographer 
of uncertain date, commonly taken to be the author of a frag- 
mentary anonymous Paraphrasis in verse describing the northern 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the shores of the Black Sea, a 
work which in the first edition (Augsburg, 1600) was ascribed 
to Marcianus of Ileraclea. Meineke showed that this piece 
cannot be by Scymnus. .It is dedicated to a King Nicomedes, 
probably Nicomedes III. of Bithynia (91-76 b.c.), and so would 
date from the beginning of the ist century b.c. Its most 
valuable portions relate to the Euxine regions and to the Hellenic 
colonies of those shores as well as of the coasts of Spain, Gaul 
and Italy. 

Sec Meineke's edition (Berlin, 1846) ; C. Muller, (lengrapht Graeci 
mtnores, vol i., where the poem is edited w’ith sudicient prolegomena, 
(pp. Ixxiv. Ixxvii) ; E. H. Bmilmry, Anctent Geography, i. 99, 100. 
102, 128, 183 ; ii. 2O, 69-74. 

SCYPHOMEDUSAE or Acalephae, one of the two sub- 
divisions of the Hydrozoa {qr).), the other being the Hydro- 
medusae {q.v,). The subclass Scyphomedusae contains a number 
of animals which in the adult condition are medusae or jelly- 
fishes (.see Mei>usa), exclusively marine in habitat and found in 
all seas. They are chiefly pelagic organisms, floating at or near 
the surface of the water, but occur also at great depths, and are 
I sometimes fixed and sessile in habit. Many spenes attain a 
large size and by their brilliant coloration are very conspicuous 
objects to the mariner or traveller. In spite of the soft nature 
of their bodies, a number of Scyphomedusae have been found 
fossil ; sec especially Maas (7 and 12). 

A scyphomedusa is di.stmwished from a hydromedusa chiefly 
by the following points. The umbrella has a lobed, indented 
margin, a character only seen amongst Hydromedusae in the 
order Narcomedusae, and it is without the characteristic velum 
of the Hydromedusae ; hence the Scyphomedusae are sometimes 
termed Hydrozoa Acraspeda. The .sense-organs are covered 
over by flaps of the umbrcllar margin (hence “ Steganophthal- 
mata ”), and arc always tcntaculocysts, that is to say, reduced 
and modified tentacles, which bear usually both ocelli and 
otocysts, and are hollow. The gonads are formed in the endoderm 
(hence ” Entocarpeae ”), and the generative products are shed 
into the gastric cavity and pass to the exterior by way of the 
mouth. The development from the egg may.be direct, or may 
take place with an alternation of generations (metagenesis), 

I in which a non-sexual individual, the so-called scyphistoma or 
scyphopolyp, produces by budding the sexual medusae. 

Morphdogy of the Scyphomedusa. — As already sjated, a 
medusa of this order may be free-swimming or sessile in habit. 
Intermediate between these two types are species which have 
the power of temporal fixation by the exumbral surface. Such 
forms when undisturbed fix themselves to the bottom and rest 
with their mouths and tentacles uppermost. If disturbed they 
swim about like other medusae until a favourable opportunity 
presents itself for resuming the sedent^ habit A w^known 
example of a permanently sessile form is Lucernaria, common on 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe, especially in ZosHra-heds, attached 
to the weed. It resembles m general appearance a polyp, lacking 
even the characteristic medusan sense-organs, wKich are preseat, 
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however, in the aUied genus Hdiclystus (fig. i), proving its 
meduson nature beyond all doubt. 

The body-form of the Scyphomedusac varies from that of a conical 
or roughly cubical cap (fig. 4), to that of a shallow saucer or disk 
(fig. 2a). The tentacles vary in number from four, the primitive 



The mouth may be a simple structure at the extremity of the 
manubrium, or may be four-cornered, with the corners diawn out 
into so-called oral arms, each of which bears on the inner side a 
groove continuing the angle of the mouth (fig. 2a). In some genera 
the oral arms are of great length, and in the suborder Rhizostomeae 
they undergo concrescence to form a proboscis (fig. 3, a), in such a 
way that the mouth becomes nearly obliterated, and is 
reduced to a system of fine c anal s opening to the exterior by 
small pores. 

The mouth leads into the s^cious stomach, which is 
typically four lobed (fig. 26, v). On the floor of the stomach 
are borne the conspicuous gonads (ot>), and also tentacle-like 
processes termed gastric filaments or phacellae^ projecting into 
the cavity of the stomach. The gonads are folds of the 
endoderm containing generative cdls, and are primitively 
four in number, situated interradially, but each gonad may 
be divided into two by the partition which separates two 
adjacent lobes of the stomach, that is to say, by one of the 
areas of concrescence between exumbral and subumbral 
endoderm, whence arises a condition with eight gonads which 
is by no means uncommon. As a rule these medusae arc of 
separate sexes, but hermaphrodite forms are known, for 
example, the conspicuous British (east- Atlantic) medusa 
Chrysaora (fig. 3, b). 

Immediately below each gonad the subumbral ectoderm 
is pushed in, as it were, to form a pit or deep cavity (fig. 2a, 



From Bronn'i Titrrtichs, ii. a, " Coelenterata," by C«rl Chun, by permission of C. F. Winter. 
Fig. I. — Haliclystus auricula. (After H. J. Clark.) 


I . From the side. 

II. From above. 

III. From the side, with the umbrella 

drawn back and the mouth 
thrust out. 

IV. A tentaoulocyst (" colleto-qysto- 

phore*' or ‘‘marginal anchor ") 
seen from the subumbral 
side. 
p, Stalk. 
su. Subumbrella. 

I, Knobbed tentacles in eight 
clusters. 

ra, Tentaculocysts, four perradlal, 
four interradial. 


Rudimentary tentacle of the 
tentaoulocyst. 

Glandular cushion. 

Ocellus, and en, internal canal of 
the tentaoulocyst. 

Mouth. 

Interradial septal ridges, passing 
into the taeniolae (f.t) in the 

stalk. 

gas, The eight adradial gonads on the 
subumbral walls of the four 
radial pouches, representing 
primitively four horse-shoe- 
shaped gonads each divided 
into two by an interradial 
septum. 


mimbef , to a very lange number, but in one suborder, the Rhizo- 
•tomeae, tentaclos are absent altogether (fig. 3, a). Typically the 
tentacles have the form of long flexible filaments, hollow or solid, 
implanted sinifly on the margin of the umbrella (fig. 3, b), but in some 
species they bccur in groups or tufts (fig. 15), and in Lucemaria and 
its allkss a bunch of small capitate tentacles is found on each of the 
eight adradial lappets of the margin (fig. 1). A true velum is absent, 
M already stated^ but in Chttrybdatm (fig. 4) & structure it found 
termed a valarium (Vs), which is a flap hanging down from the 
ma^n of the umbrella, and which consiste of a fold of the subumbral 
bCb M tae m contafniitg endodermal canals. A true velum, such as is 
tend in Hydromedusae, never contains endoderm. 


Fv 3 . 2a. — Surface view of the Subumbrella or oral 
aspect of Aurelia aunta^ to show the position of the 
oj^nings of the subgenital pits, HP. In the centre is tlie 
mouth, with four perradial arms corresponding to its angles 
(compare fig. ii). The four sub-genital j)its art^ seen to be 
interradial. x indicates the outline of the roof (aboral limit) 
of a subgcnilal pit ; y, the outline of its floor or oral limit, 
in which is the opening. 

X, y) opening by a wide aperture (GP). These cavities are 
known as the infundibular or subgemtal cavities. They serve 
probably for the aeration of the gonads by admitting to 
their vicinity water with its dissolved oxygen ; they never 
serve as genital ducts, since the generative products arc 
always dehisced into the stomach and pass out the 
mouth. In some genera, for instance, Cyanea and its allies 
the gonad as a whole protrudes through the subgenital cavity 
as if it had undergone a hernia, and hangs down in the 
subumbral space as if suspended by a mesentery (fig. 15). 
Usually the four subgenital cavities are distinct from each 
other (so-called tetrademnic condition), but in many 
Rhizostomeae, for example, Crantbessa, the subgenital 
cavities join together unaer the subumbral floor of the 
stomach (so-called monodemnic condition) and coalesce to 
form a so-called subgenital portico placed on the oral side of 
the stomach, opening by four interradial apertures between 
the oral arms, that is to say, by the four primitive apertures 
of the subgenital pits. In Nausithoe 8ubg.enital pits are 
absent altOMther, and the same condition may be found in 
Charybdaeiau. 

The gastrovaspular system shows every degree of complexity from 
a very primitive to a highly elaborate type of structure. Taking as a 
startmg-point the wide archenteric cavity which the medusa inherits 
primitively from the antecedent actinula-stage (^ article Medusa), 
we find, In such a form as Tessera, four interradial areas of concres- 
cence between the exumbral and subumbral layers of endoderm, four 
so-called septal nodes or " cathammata," subdividing the stomach 
into four wide, radUlly situated pouches which communicate with 
each otiier beyond the septal nodes by wide apertures constituting 
what is termed by courtesy a ring-canal. . In other cases the areas of 
eonerstoenoe may extend as far as the margin of the umbrella, so 
that the lobes of the stomach are completely separated from one 
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another, as in Chmryhdma (fig. 4) , where there are tour gastric pouches 
communicating with the central stomach by four so-called gastric 
ostia (fig. 4). A similar condition is seen in Pelagtu, where the 

number of gutnc pouches is 
increased to sixteen. In forms 
such 08 Lucemana and Charyb- 
daea, in which the umbrella is 
of deep form and the stomach- 
cavity consequently of great 
extent in the verticeil direction, 
the concrescencc-arcaa or septal 
nodes arc drawn out mto 
vortical partitions or iaentolae 
(fig. 4, L.O.C.), resembling in 
tiieir anatomical relations the 
mesenteries of the Anthojiolyp 
The phacellae are carried on 
the edges of the taeniolae 
(fig. 4, Gh) Finally in the 
majority of Scyphomedusae 
the primitively simple con- 
crescencc-areas become in- 
creased in number and in 
extent, so that radial canals, 
ring-canals, &c., can be distin- 
guished in jiddition to stomach- 
pouches. I'hus in A urelta (figs 
2 a and 26), to take a familiar 
example, the digestive tract 
begins with the mouth, of 
which the four corners are 
prolonged into the four long 
oral arms, perradial in position. 
The moutli leads into the 
spacious stomach containing 
the four conspicuous horse- 
shoe-shaped gonads (oe) mark- 
ing four stomach - pouches, 
which, however, are inter- 
radial in position. From the 
stomacli or its pouches arise 
sixteen radial canals, four 
perradial, four interradisd and 
eight adradial (fig. 26). The 
perradial and intorradial canals 
consist of a main stem giving 
off branches, and both stem and branches reach to the marginal 
ring-canal, the main stem ending in one of the eight tentaculocysts, 
which arc lorlged in the notches between the lobes of the umbrellar 
margin. The atlradial canals arc unbranched and run to the middle 
point of one of the marginal lobes. The system of canals shows 
great variation even in the same species. 

The muscular system of the Scyphomedusae is dcvelojicd on the 
subumbral surface as a system of circularly disposed fibres which by 
their contraction make the umbrella more concave and diminish its 



Fig. 2ft. —Half of the lower surface 
of Aurelia aurita The transparent 
tissues allow the enteric cavities and 
canals to be seen through them. 
(From Ogenbaur.) 
a. Marginal lappets hiding ten- 
taculocysts. 
ft. Oral arms, 
f, tentacles. 

V, Axial or gastric portion of the 
enteric cavity. 
gv, Radiating and anastomosing 
canals of the enteric system 
ov, Ovaries. The gastral filaments 
near to these arc not drawn. 



Fig. 3. — Scyphomedusae. a, Rhizostoma pulmo ; ft, Chrysaora 
hysoscella. 

cavity. The circular muscles usually form two chief portions, a 
peripheral wreath-muscle {Kfonxmuskel), subdivided into four, eight 
or ^teen areas, and an oral ring-muscle round the mouth. £ndo- 
dermal muscles are found in the phacellae, and in such forms 
as Lizoemariat longitudinal (vertical) muscular tracts or bands arc 
found in the taeniolae, which, according to some authorities, are 


of endodermal origin, but which, according to recent observations, are 
formed in the walls of the infundibular cavities, and are therefore 
of ectodermal origin. 

The nervous system consists as in Hydromedusae of a diffuse 
plexus beneath the ectoderm, concentrated in certain places to form 
a central nervous system. In these medusae, however, the central 
nervous system does not form continuous rings, but occurs as four or 
eight separate con- 
centrations at the 
margin of the um- 
brella, centred each 
round one of the 
sens(‘-organ.s (tenta- 
culocysts). Each 
nerve-centre controls 
its own antimere or 
segment of the body, 
receiving sensory im- 
pressions from the 
tentaculocyst and in- 
nervating its special 
subdivision ol the 
muscular system. 

The separate nerve- 
centres arc, as a rule, 
placetl in communi- 
cation only by the 
general nerve-plexus, 
but in Charybdaea 
there is a zigzag 
marginal nerve con- 
necting them up. 

The sense-organs of 
the Scyphomedusae 
are on the whole of a 
very uniform typo. 

They are always 
tentaculocysts, as 
already stated, and 
they always have a 
hollow axis, unlike 
the tentaculocysts of 
Hydromedusae, in 
which group these 
organs, when they do 
occur (as in Trachy- 
linae) are always 
suhd. Two types of 
tentaculocyst must 
be distinguished, the 
one occurring only 
in the order Stauro- 
medusac, the other 
in all orders of the 
group. Tlie second 
and commoner type 
is known as a rfto- 
palium (fig. 6) and 
consists of a short, 
hollow rod, the wall 
of which is composed 
of the two body- 
layers, ectoderm and 
endoderm, enclosing 

cavity continuous 
with that of the gas- 
trovascular system. 

At the apex of the 
rhopalium the en- 
doclerm is 
thickened and con- 
sists of concrement- 
cells secreting 
otoliths {Con). The 
more proximal por- 
tion of the rhopaUum 
usually bears one or 
more ocelli (oc). The 
rhopalia are lodged 
in the notches bc- 
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Fig. 4 . — Charybdaea ntarsupialis, 

Claus.) 

Natural size. 

View of the margin of the umbrella, 
natural size. 

Horizontal section through the umbrella 
and manubrium. 

Vertical sections, to the left in the plane 
of an interradius, to the right in the 
plane of a perradius. 

SU, Subumbrella. 

Ma, Manubrium. ^ 

EAx, Axial enteron. 

Gh and Fg, Gastral filaments {phacellae). 

CG, Corner groove. . 

CR, Corner ridge. 

SR, Side ridge. 

L.O.C., Endoderm lamella (Une of concrescence 
of the walls of the enteric cavity of the 
umbrella, whereby its single chamber 
is broken up into four pouches). 

Line of attachment of a genital band 
and band in section. 

£C 7 , Enteric pouch of the umbrella, in tbe 
left-hand figure, points to the cavity 
uniting neighbouring pouches near the 
margin of the umbrella and giving origin 
to rc«, the tentacular canal. 
Velarium. 

Frenum of the velarium. 

Tentaculocyst. 

tween the marginal lobes of the umbrella, and each rhopalium 
is covered over by a little protecting flap or lappet. On. the 
external {i.e. exumbral) face of the lappet riiere is fr^uently a 
patch of sensory ciliated epithelium regarded as olfactory in function 
and termed the olfactory pit (fig. 6, ^ 4 ). Each rhopalium is a centre 
round which, as already smted, nervous tissue is concentrated. 

The otoliths vary considerably in number and size. In Aurelia 
there are found numerous otolith arranged irregularly. In Ckaryb- 
daea (fig. 7, otot) the otoliths are larger but fewer in numt^r and have 
a definite arrangement. In Nausithoi a single large otolith is found. 
• XXIV. 17 a 
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Tho oc flTi vftry greatly both as regards nuinber and complexity of 
structure. In some genera they are absent, as, lor instance, in Pelagia^ 
Cyanea and Rhizostoma. In Aurelia there are two on each rhopalium, 
a simple ocellus on the exumbrai side, and a cupped ocellus on the 
subumbral side (not present in young individuals). In Charybdaea 
there are no leas six ocelli on each of the four rhopalia (hg. 7) ; 

on the exumbrai aspect 
there are two median 
ocelli {oc^, Of*), a distal 
and a proximal, each 
of them a vesiculate 
ocellus with a lens, and 
on the sides of the 
rhopalium are two 
pairs of ocelli without 
lenses (oc.l) ; some- 
times also an addi- 
tional seventh ocellus 
occurs, a pit-like struc- 
ture without a lens, 
either between the two 
median ocelli, or placed 
asymmetrically near 
the median proximal 
ocellus. 

The ocelli consist, as 
in Hydromedusae, of 
two kinds of elements : 
(1) visual cells, sensory 
ectodermal cells, which may develop terminal visual cones; (2) 
pigment-cells, usually ectodermal, but in one known instance 
endodermal. The simplest type of ocellus is exemphhed by the 
( xumbral ocellus of Aurelia^ a simple patch of pigment-cells inter- 
spersed with visual cells, the whole on a level with the remaining 
ectodermal ef)ithelium. In the next stage of comphcation, seen in the 
supernumerary (seventh) ocellus of Charybdaea, the patch of pig- 
mented and sensory epithelium is i)ushed in to form a little pit, in the 



Fig. 5. — Scattered Nerve Ganglion Cells, 
c. From the subumbrelia of Aurelia aurita. 
(After Schttfer.) 



Fio. 6. — Tentadulocyst and Marginal Lappets of Aureha aurita. 
(After Eimer.) 


In the left-hand figure— 

ML, Marginal lappets. 

T, Tentaculocyst. 

A Superior or aborfil olfactory 

Afr, Mu'ginal tentacles of the 
disc. The view is from the 
aboral surface, magnified 
about 50 diameters. 

In the right-hand figure— 

A, Superior or aboral olfactory 

pit. 

B, Inferior or adoral olfactory 

pit. 


H, Bridge between the two 
marginal lappets forming 
the hood. 

T, Tentaculocyst. 

End, Endoderm. 

Ent, Canal of the enteric system 
continued into the tentacu- 
locyst. [(auditory). 

Con, Endodermal concretion 

oc, Ectodermal pigment (ocel- 
lus). The drawing repre- 
sents a section,, taken in 
a radial vertical plane so as 
to pass through the long 
axis of the tentaculocyst. 


interior of which the pigment-cells secrete a gelatinous substance 
forming a rudimentary vitreous body. As a furwer advance, the pit 
becomes widened out into a cun, as in the lateral ocelli of Charybdaea. 
The culminating stage of evolution is seen in the median ocelli of 
Charybdaea (fig. 8) i the primitively open cup has now closed over 
to form a vesicle lying beneath the ectoderm ; the outer wall of the 
vesicle becomes thickened to form a cellular lens (/), w'hile the 
proximal wall consists of sensory and pigmented cells and forms a 
retina. In this way the ocellus becomes a true eye, very similar in 
plan to the eyes of Gastropods and other molhiscs. The ectoderm 
continued over tiic optic vesicle forms a transparent cornea (fig. 8, 0 
(be^ P^baps termed a conjunctiva), below which the spherical lens 
proiects into the optic vesicle, imblsdded in the vitreous humour 
(V.6) which fills it ; tiie retina (f) consists of visual cells witii long 
cones (fig. 9) ahemating with pigment-cells. The high development 
of the eyes of Charybdaea is very remarkable, and so is their close 
resemblance to the eyes found in other groups of the animal kingdom, 
with whibb they can have no genetic relation. Highly developed 


Of*.- 








eyes, with ectodermal pigment and lens, are found also on the 
rhopalia of Paraphyllina (Maas [81). 

The subumbral ocellus of Aureha is found to be of the inverted 
type, witii the visual cones turned away from the light, as in Tiaropsis 
amonnt Hydromedusae, and here also the pigment is furnished by the 
endoderm, forming a cup into 
which the ectodermal visual 
cells project (Schewiakofi 

In the Stauromedusae 
tentaculocysts are either 
absent altogether, as in 
Lucemaria, or represented 
by peculiar structures termed 
“ coUetocystophores " or 
*' marginal anchors " (fig. i, 

IV.). Each such body has a 
basal hollow portion {en) sur- 
mounted by a gland ulai 
cushion {kl), from the centre' 
of which projects a small, 
solid, club-shaped process or 
tentacle (f'). The oasal por- 
tion bears an ocellus {oc] of 
simple structure. The distal 
club corresponds to the 

crystal-sac of an ordinary . „ . , , 

rhonaliiim After Wladjmir Schewiakoff, iimplified from 

rnopalium , but ^ars a oattery ^ j Morphohiisch s Jakrbuck, 

of nematocysts in place of the xv. 1869, by permission of Wilhelm Engel- 
otoliths. J'hese organs are m.'inn. 

said to be used for purposes Fig. 7. — Tentaculocyst of Charyb- 
daea marsupiahs, seen from the 
right side. 

Sir, Stalk. 

oc®, Distal and proximal median 
ocelli. 

, ,, , , , ^ . oc.l, Lateral ocelli, 

the HydromedifSae {q.v.), but otol, Otoliths ("crystal-sac"), 
the mesogloea is more abun- 
dantly developed in the free-swimming forms, and contains special 
rnesogloeal corpuscles, derived by immigration from the ectoderm, 
and generally occurring in the form of stellate or bipolar cells. 

Development oj the Scyphomedusae . — No adult Scyphomedusae 
are known to reproduce themselves by budding or by any method 
other than the sexual one. The course of the development in 
this group is best made clear by taking as a type Aurelia, which, 
together with certain other common genera, such as Chrysaora 
and Cotylorkiza, has been studied in detail. Unfortunately the 
statements concerning some points are very contradictory. 



of adherence ratlier than to 
have the function of sense- 
organs. 

The histological structure 
of the Scyphomedusae is in 
the main similar to that of 



Combined from three figures by Wladfanlr SebewiakoflT in MorpheUtUektz Jakrbuck 
xv.i 18B9, by permission or Wilhelm Engelmanu. 


Fig. 8. — Vertical section of the Median Distal Ocellus {oc^ of the 
preceding figure) of Charybdaea. c. Cornea ; I, lens , v.b., vitreous 
body : r, retina. 


The ova pass out of the mouth and are fertilised externally. In 
some cases the ova, after leaving the mouth, are lodged in the or^ 
arms, and undergo the earliest phases of their development in this 
situation, accumulating in the grooves that continue the angles of the 
mouth, and bulging the Wall of the groove into sacs or pockets. 
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The ovum undergoes total cleavage, giving rise to a blastula which 
forms a gaatrula (fig. 10, A) by invagination (see article Hydrozoa). 
This is a type of germ-layer formation never found in the Hydro- 
medusae, though of universal occurrence in all groups of animals above 
the Coelentera. We may regard it as a form of unipolar immigration 
in which the immigrating cells pass into the 
interior in a connected epithelial layer, instead 
of going in singly and independently. The 
embryo Is set free as a planula larva (fig. 10, B) 
in the gastrula stage, and the orifice of invagina- 
tion or blastopore, which persists, is situated 
at the hinder pole. After a time the planula 
fixes itself by the anterior pole, with the blasto- 
pore uppermost. The larva after fixation 
changes into a polyp-like organism termed a 
scyphistoma or scyphopolyp (fig. 10, C, D). 
The body becomes in shape like a vase or urn 
attached by a narrow stalk, round which a 
chitinous membrane is secreted. From the 
edges of the vase the four primary tentacles 
grow out, each a slender filament with a solid 
endodermal axis. The tentacles border a broad, 
flattened peristome, from the centre of wliich 
arises the hypostomc with the mouth at its ex- 
tremity : the hypostomc is at first low, but soon 
becomes a proj ccting, chimney-like tube. It has 
been sought to prove that the interior of the 
hypostomc is lined by ectoderm, so as to form 
a stomodaeum or ectodermal oesojdiagus similar 
to that of the Anthozoa, but this has been dis- 
proved by the most recent investigations of 
Hein (4) and Friedemann (3), who have shown 
that the mouth at the extremity of the hypo- 
, «, stome represents the persistent blastopore of 
w./, nerve the gastrula stage. 

The internal gastric cavity of the scypliistoma 



After W. SchewiukofT, 
simplified from a coloured 
plate in Morphohghchcs 
Jahrbucht xv., iBbo, by 
pcrmr.HiDM of Wilhelm 
Engclmann. 

Fig. 9. — Sensory 
cells from the retina 
of Charybdaea, 
highly magnified, 
f. Visual cone ; 
nucleus 

fibril. , , , 

is not a simple .space as m the hydropolyp, but 
u subdivided by four ridges or tueniolae, an.sing one in each 
interradius (fig. ii, B). Each taeniola Is similar in its ana- 
tomical relations to the similarly named structures in Hahelystus 
(fig. 1), and becomes perforated in the same way at its outer 
side by a “ septal ostium," forming as it were the rudiment of a 
ring-canal. Each taeniola bears a strongly developed longitudinal 
muscle-band, stated by Claus and Chun to be developed from the 
endoderm, like the retractor muscles of the anthopolvp, but by other 
investigators it is aflirmed that each retractor muscle of the scyphi- 
stoma arises from the lining of a funnel-shaped ectodermal ingrowth 
(" Septaltricliter ") growing down from the peristome iiibide each 
taeniola, m a manner similar to the infundibular cavities of 
Lucernaria, wliicli in their turn are homologous with the sul>- 

genital cavities of 

A/ _ o t Ii e r S c y ]) h o- 

medusae. It is 
asserted, however, 
by Friedemann (3), 
a recent investi- 
gatorof the subject, 
that the infundi- 
bular cavities ap- 
pear late m tlie 
scyphistoma and 
have no relation 
either to the septal 
muscles or to the 
subgenital cavities 
of the adult. The 
muscle-bunds are 
very contractile, 
r e n d er i 11 g the 
scypliistoma one of 
the most dilhcull 
of all organisms to 
}) reserve in an ex- 
panded condition. 
By tlieir contrac- 
tion the muscles of 
the taeniolae drag 
the hypostome 
down and so produce the appearances which have been mterpreted 
as a stomodaeal invagination. 

As the scyphistoma ^ows the tentacles increase in number, four 
interradial and eight adradial being formed in addition to tlie four 
primary perradial tentacles (fig. ii, A, B, C). The animal may 
produce its like by lateral budding, or by oudding from a basal stolon. 
The scyphistoma of Nausitholf forms a branching network which 
grows in the sponge Espfrella and forms the colonial polypoid 
organism named by Schulze Spongicola fistulariSt by Allman Stephano- 
scyphuf mirabilis. Sooner or later, however, the scyphistoma 
produces free medusae by a process of transverse fission teemed 
strobilization. In the simplest case one medusa, or at least one at a 



Fig. 10. — Four stages in the development of 
Chrysaora. From Balfour, after Clau.s. 

A, Diblastula stage. 

B, Stage after closure of blastopore. 

C, Fixed larva. 

D, Later stage with mouth, short tentacles, &c. 
ep, Ectoderm. 

hy, Endoderm. 
pc, Stomodaeum. 
m. Mouth. 
bl, Blastopore. 


time, IS produced in this way (monodisk strobilization) ; a circular 
fuCTOW cuts off the upper, tentacle-bearing portion from the lower 
half of the scyphistoma (fig. 11, D, and fig. 12), and the upper part 
becomes detached and swims away, while the base regenerates a 
new cro^. In most cases, however, many such furrows are formed 
(polydisk strobilization) , so that the animad comes to resemble a pile 
of saucers one above the other (fig. 12). The upi>ermost saucers of 
the pile become detached succes.sively and swim off. In this state 
the scyphistoma is termed a strobtla. 

The medusae produced by strobiUzation of the scyphistoma ore 
of a peculiar type termed Ephyrae (fig. n, E, F). As preparations 



A, Scyphistoma of Chrysaora, 

with four perradial tent- 
acles and horny basal 
pensarc. 

B, Oral surface of later stage of 

scyphistoma of Aurelia, 
w'ith commencoment of 
four interradial tentacles. 
The quadrangular mouth is 
seen in the centre ; the 
outline of the stomach 
wall, seen by transparency 
around it, is nippea in four 
places interrachally to form 
the four gastric ridges. 

C, Oral surface of a sixtccn- 

tentacled scypliistoma of 
Aurelia. The four gastric 
interradial ridges are seen 
through the mouth. 

D, First constriction of the 

Aurelia scyphistoma to 
form the pile of ephyrae or 
young medusae. The single 
ephyra carries the sixteen 
scyphistoma tentacles, 
wluch will atrophy and dis- 
appear. The four longi- 
tudinal gastric ridges ai€ 
seen by transparency. 


Young ephyra just liber- 
ated, showing the eight 
bifurcate arms of the disk 
and the interradial single 
gastrai filaments. 

F, Ephyra developing into a 
medusa by the growth of 
the adradial regions. The 
gastrai filament have in- 
creased to three in each of 
the four sets. 

A , Margin <^jhe mouth. 

Ad, Adradia^Blius. 

F, Gastrai ifflnnent. 

In, Interradial radius. 

JG, Adradial gastrai canal. 

— Adradial lobe of the 
disk. 

K, Lappet of a perradial arm. 

M, Stomach wall. 

Mst, Muscle of the gasU'al ridge. 
Mw, Gastrai ridge. 

Ms, Mcsogloea. 

O, Tentaculocyst. 
jP, Perradial radius. 

IF, Interratlial radius. 

IF, Adradial radius. 

SG, Commencement of lateral 
vessel. 


Fig, II. — Later development of Chrysaora and Aurelia, 
(After Claus.) 

K, 


for their formation the margin of the peristome of the scyphistoma 
grows out into eight lobes, four perradial, four interradial. The 
sixteen tentacles of the scyphistoma disappear, and in the place of 
tlie four perradial and four interradial tentacles, the eight tentacu- 
locysts of the adult are formed as outgrowths of the subumbral 
margin, independently of the tentacles of the scyphistoma (Friede- 
mann). The septal ostia become widened and ^e gastrai cavity 
flattened, whereby the taeniolae become comparatively s hallo w 
columns, similar to the septal nodes or cathammata of other fonns.^ 
The ephyra has a flat, disk-shaped body, with eight marginal lobes 
(four perradial, four interradial) ; a tentaculocyst is lodged in a deep 
notch at the apex of each lobe. Four groups of phacrilae indicate 
the four interradii. The stomach has sixteen marginal pouches and 
the general anatomical structure recalls that of Pelagia. As the 


' The four primitive interradial cathammata disappear in the 
fully formed ephyra and become replaced by sixteen subradial 
concrescence-areas without any ostia or ring-canal at the margin. 
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cphytfe grows in tixt it gradually takes on the form and structure 
<rt the young medusa. The adradial regions grow (fig. ii, F) so as 
to change the star-like contour into one more evenly circular, the 
tentacles grow out, and the various parts become complicated and 
take on the structure of the adult medusa. 

The course of development sketched out above is that which 
is typical of the higher forms of Scyphomedusae, and is by no 
means to be regarded as the most primitive type of development. 
The complicated alternation of generations seen in such a form 
as Aurelia does not occur in the more primitive genera. Thus 
in Pelagia the scyphistoma-stage is free-swimming and changes 
directly into the ephyra, which in its turn grows into the adult 
form. On the other hand, such a form as Lucernaria or Halt’ 
clystus may be regarded simply as a scyphistoma which has 
become adult and mature. The comparison of the metagenetic 
type of development, such as that of Aurelia^ with the more 
primitive |^enera of Scypho- 
medusae, indicates clearly that the 
scyphistoma and ephyra are re- 
capitulative larval stages which 
are represented by the adult forms 
of primitive genera, making such 
allowances as are necessary when 
comparing adult and larval forms. 
The metagenesis has arisen through 
the scyphistoma - larva acquiring 
the power of larval proliferation 
by budding. A similar origin for 
metagenesis has liecn discussed 
under the Hydromedusae {q.v.). 

The above comparison further 
indicates that the scyphistoma 
should not be regarded as a polyp 
hut rather as a medusoid organism. 
The only certain criterion of a 
medusa-individual is the presence 
of definite sense-organs, but in 
cases where the organism is much 
reduced, this criterion may fail us, 
as it does in the genus Lucernaria. 
Nevertheless a comparison between 
Lucernaria and its close ally ilali- 
clystus shows clearly that the 
absence of sense-organs in the 
former is the result of secondary 
reduction, so that a true medusa 
may lose its most characteristic 
feature. Hence the absence of 
sense-organs in the scyphistoma does not necessarily disprove 
its medusoid character, while its anatomical structure resembles 
that of a simple scyphomedusa, such as Lucernaria^ rather than 
that of a polyp. 

Affinities of the Scyphomedusae. — By some authorities the 
Scyphomedusae have been removed from the Hydrozoa and 
united with the Anthozoa in a common group termed Scyphozoa. 
The diagnostic features of the class Scyphozoa thus constituted 
are supposed to be (i) an ectodermal oesophagus or stomodaeum, 
(2) a gastric cavity subdivided by mesenteries, (3) gonads formed 
in the endoderm. It appears, however, that the first of these 
characters is non-existent, and that the so-called mesenteries 
are simply the concrescence-areas found in all medusae. There 
remains only the ^ird feature, the endodermal gonads, as an 
argiiment for uniting the Scyphomedusae with 3 ie Anthozoa, 
against which must be set all the peculiarities of medusan organiza- 
tion in which the Scyphomedusae resemble the Hydrom^usae. 
The fact that the Scyphomedusae have a number of well-marked 
peculiarities of form and structure is not incompatible with 
placing them in the Hydrozoa as a distinct sub-class, contrasting 
sharply in many ways with the Hydromedusae. 

Classification of the Scyphomedusae 

OnDBk I. Cubomedusae or Charybdaeida.-^Medusae more or 
less cubical in form, ^th four perramal rhopalia alternating with 


Fig. 12. — Development of 
UYvlia. Above to left, young 
scyphistoma with four pet- 
rarlial tentacles. Below to 
lelt, scyphistoma with sixteen 
tentacles and first constric- 
tion. To the nght, strobila 
condition of the scyphistoma, 
consisting of thirteen meta- 
meric segments; the upper- 
most still possesses the sixteen 
tentacles of the scyphistoma ; 
the remainder have no ten- 
tacles, but are ephyrae, each 
with eight bifi^^rms (pro- 
cesses of the flpc). Each 
segment when Cretached bc*- 
comes an ephyra, such as that 
drawn in ng. ii, E, F. 
(From Gogenbaur.) 


four interradial tentacles or groups of tentacles; oral arms 
short ; stomach a wide cavity bearing four interradial groups 
of phacellae and giving ofi four broad perradial pouches com- 
pletely separated from each other by four interradial septa {i.e. 
ring-canal absent) ; gonads divided each into two by the septa, 
hence eight in number ; subgenital pits small or absent. 

This order stands very much apart from the other orders 
of the Scyphomedusae. It has been proposed by Maas to 
divide the entire subclass Acraspeda into A, Charybdaeida 
and B, Acraspeda typica. The Charybdaeida comprise three 
families : — 

1. Charybdaeidae. — With four inteiradial tentacles. Ckarybdaea 
marsuptalts (fig. 4) is a familiar Mediterranean medu.sa ; the wonder- 
ful development of the sense-organs in this genus has already been 
described (figs. 7-y). The species of Char^daea are stated to be 
quick and active in their movements and to be voracious feeders. 

2. ChiroUroptdac . — With four interradial groups of tentacles. 
Chirodropus. 

3. Trtpedaliidae. — With four interradial groups of tentacles, three 
in each group. Trtpedalia. 

Order II. Stauromedusae or Lucemarida. — Medusae of deep 
pyramidal form, often sessile, attached by a stalk developed from 
the centre of the exumbral surface ; rhopalia absent or repre- 
sented by colletocystophores. Four families : — 

1. Lucernandac. — Sessile, stalked, with capitate tentacles arranged 
in groups on eight projecting marginal lobes. Eight gonads. 
Lucernaria, without, and Haliclystus (fig. 1) with colletocystophores, 
are two well-known genera. 

2. Tei,^cfidae. — Free, witli eight or more tentacles, without 
tcntaculocysts. Tessera, c&c. 

3. Depastridae. — Sessile, stalked, with eight shallow marginal 
lobes bearing one or more rows ol tentacles ; without teiitaculoeysts ; 
with four gonads. Depastrum is a British genus. 

4. Alto.— Sessile, with the margin undivided ; with 
eight colletocystophores and eight adradial groups of capitate 
tentacles. Stenoscyphus tnabai, from Japan. 

Order III. Coronata. — Free medusae with rhopalia of the 
normal type ; the cxumbrclla is divided by a circular, so-called 
coronal groove, into two parts, a central portion, which is conical, 
thimble-shaped, or domed in form, and a peripheral portion, the 
pedal zone, which bears the marginal lobes, tentacles and 
rhopalia ; the pedal zone is subdivided into areas termed pedalta, 
from each of which arises a tentacle or rhopalium in the inter- 
space between two adjacent lobes of the margin. The order 
contains the following families : — 

1. Periphyllidae, — With sixteen marginal lobes, four rhopalia and 
twelve tentacles ; the rhoj^alia are 
interradial. Penphyllu (tig. 13), a 
widely distributed deep-sea genus. 

2. Paraphyllimdae. — With six 
teen marginal lobes, four rhopalia 
and twelve tentacles ; the rhopalia 
are perradial in position, corre- 
sponding to the angles of the 
stomach. Paraphyllina recent ; 

Paraphyllites fossil [see Maas (8 
and 12)]. 

3. Atorellidae. — With twelve 
marginal lobes, six rhopalia and 
six tentacles. Atorella. 

4. Pericolpidae. — With eight 
marginal lobes, four rhopalia and 
four tentacles. Pericolpa. 

5. Collaspidae [Atollidae). — With 

sixteen or thirty- two rhopalia, mar- 
ginal lobes and tentacles often 
very numerous. Atolla (fig. 14) is ^*“1 Muiwum of Comparative Zoology, 
a weU-known deep-sea genus. Cambridge, Maw., U.S.A. 

6. Ephyropsidae. — With sixteen Fig. 13. — Pertphylla regina 
marginal lol^s, eight rhopalia and from life, after O. Maas, about 
eight tentacles. Nausithoe, a small half hfc-size. 

medusa of world-wide distribu- 
tion, is the type of the subfamily Nausithoidae ; the subfamily 
Linergidae includes the genera Ltnerges, &c., medusae confined to 
tropical seas. By Maas and others the Nausithoidae and Linergidae 
are ranked as independent families. 

Order IV. Discophora. — Medusae with umbrella flattened dr 
disk-like, without coronal groove ; lips always prolonged into 
long oral arms. The most prolific and dominant group of the 
Scyphomedusae, containing two suborders ; the Sfemaeostomae, 
in which the oral arms remain separate, and the Rhizostomeae, in 
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in Results of the Albatross” Expeeti- 
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which the oral aims become fused together to form a proboscis. | 
Nine families^ three of Semaeostomeae; six of Rhizostomeae : — | 

I. Pelagiidas. — ^Semaeostomeae with wide gastric pouches not ! 
united by a ling-canaL Pelagia, an oceanic genus with direct ' 

development. Chtysaora ' 
(fig* a common British 
medusa, with a scyphistoma ; 
stage and alternation of 
generations. Dactylometra, 
a common American medusa 
of the Atlantic shores, difiers , 
from Chtysaora in small i 

Modified from a coloured plate In Prince of point^ [ 

Monaco s series. 2. — Scmaeo- ; 

Vio.iA^^Atollabairdi. AfterO.Maas. stomeae with sixteen | 

gastric pouches sending off 
canals to the margin not united by a ring-canal ; tentacles in bunches 
on the margin. Cyanea (fig. 15), represented in the British fauna 
by two species. 

3. Ulmaridae. — Semaeostomeae with gastric pouches relatively 
small, sending off branching canals to the margin, where they are 
united by a ring-canal. Ulmans, from the South Atlantic, lias only 
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(After E. Haeclcel, from System der Medusen, by permiiiion of Gu«tov Fischer.) 

Pig, 15 . — Cyanea {Desmonema) anasethe, about two-thirds life-size. 

eight adradial tentacles. Aurelia (fig. 2), with numerous marginal 
tentacles, is one of the commonest and most famihar of jelly- 
fishes. 

4. Cassiopeidae. —Rhizostomtae with subumbral musculature 

arranged In feather-like arcades (Arcadomyaria, Maas) ; oral arms 
pinnate. Cassiopeia, , . , 

5. Rhizostomeae with subumbral musculature in 

radial tracts (Radiomyaria, Maas) ; oral arms bifid. Cephea, 
Cotylorhixa. i_ , 

6. RhiiosUmoilidae (P«7«m»d<w).— Rhizostomeae with subumbral 
musculature in circular bands (Cyclomyaria) ; oral arms bifid or 



very complicated ; sixteen radial canals. RAaostfouMi (Pi/fnui) Is a 
very common genus (fig. 3a). 

7^ 8, 9. The families Lyohnorkitidae, Lepiobrachidae and Cato- 
styltdae resemble the preceding in the arrangement of the muscula- 
ture. In Lychnorhtxi^ only eight of the sixteen radial canals reach 
the ring-canal ; the genus Crambessa is the best-known representative 
of the mrnily. In the other two families there are eight radial canals, 
and between them a network of canals with many openings into the 
ring-canal. 

Bibuography. — I. E. T. Browne, “ Variation in Aurelia aurita,** 
Biomeirika, i. (1901), pp. go-io**, 3 figs. ; 2. “ Scyphomedusae," 
Fauna and Geogr. Maldives and Laccadives, ii., suppi. i. (1^5), pp. 
958-971* pl. xciv. ; 3. O. Fnedemann, " Untersuenungen ub^ die 
postembi^onale Entwicklung von Aurelia aurita,” Zeitschr, 1 , wiss. 
Zool. Ixxi. (1902), pp. 227-266, pis. xii. xiii., 3 text-figs. ; 4. W. Hein, 
" Untcrsuchimgen fiber die Entwicklung von Aurelia oartfa,” 
Zeitschr. /. wiss. Zool. Ixvii. (1900), pp. *^01-438, pis. xxiv. xxv., 5 
text-figs. ; 5. K. Kisliinouye, “ Some New Scyphomedusae of Japan, ^ 
Joum. Coll. Sci. Tokyo, xvii., No. 7 (1902), 17 pp., 2 pis. ; 6. O. Maas, 

' Die Medusen " (Albatross Expedition), Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. 
Harvard Coll, xxiii. 1 (1897), 92 pp., 15 pis., witli explanations; 
7. “ t)ber Medusen aus dem ^lenhofer Schiefer und dcr unteren 
Kreide der Karpathen,” Palaeontographica, xlviii. (1902), pp. 297- 
322, pis. X3m. xxiii., with explanations, and g text-figs. ; 8. 
“ Die Scyphomedusen dcr Siboga-Expedition," Vithomst. Sihoga- 
Expeditie, xi. (1903), gi pp., 12 pis., with explanations; 
“ M6duaes,” Result, tamp. Set. Albert, Monaco, xxviii. (1904), 
71 w., 6 pis., with explanations; 10. "Medusen," in Risultats 
du S.Y. Belgica (igo6), 32 pp., 3 pis. ; 11. “ Die arktischen 
Medusen,** Fauna Arcttca, iv. (1906), pp. 479-526 ; 12. O. Maas, 
*' “Dber erne neiie Medusengattung aus dem lithographischon 
Schiefer,” N.JB. Mineral Geol. Palaeontol. (1906), ii. pp. 90-99, 
4 text-figs. ; 13. W. Schewiakoll, " Beitrilge zur Kenntnis des 
Acalepheiiauges," Morph. Jahrb. xv. (1889), pp. 21-60, 3 pis. ; 
14. E. Vanhoffen, " Die Akalephen der Plankton-Exiiedition," 
Ergebn. d. Plankt.-Exp. ii. (1892), 28 pp., 5 pis. ; 15. “ Die 
acraspeden Medusen der deutschen Ticfsee-Expedition,’' Deutsch. 
Tiefsee-Exped. " Valdivia," iii. (1902), pp. 1-15, 8 pis. See also 
the general works cited in the article Hydrozoa and the biblio- 
graphies given in them. (E. A. M.) 

SC YROS, a small rocky barren island in the Aegean Sea, off 
the coast of Thessaly, containing a town of the same name. In 
469 B.C. it was conquered by the Athenians under Cimon, and 
it was probably about this time that the legends arose which 
connect it with the Attic hero Theseus, who was said to have 
been trcacherou.sly slain and buried there. A mythic claim 
was thus formed to justify the Athenian attack, und Cimon 
brought back the bones of Theseus to Athens in triumph. The 
inhabitants of Scyro.s before the Athenian conquest were Dolopes 
(Thuc. 1. 98) ; but other accounts speak of Pelasgians or Ciarians 
as the earliest inhabitants. There was a sanctuary of Achilles 
on the island, and numerous traditions connect Scyros with that 
hero. He was concealed, disguised as a woman, in the palace 
of Lycomedes, king of the island, when his mother wished 
to keep him back from the Trojan War ; he was discovered 
there by Odysseus, and gladly accompanied him to Troy. An 
entirely different cycle of legends relate the conquest of Scyros 
by Achilles. The actual worship on the island of a hero or god 
named Achilles, and the probable kinship of its inhabitants 
with a Thessalian people, whose hero Achilles also was, form 
the historical foundation of the legends. Scyros was left, 
along with Lemnos and Imbros, to the Athenians by the peace 
of Antalcides (387 B.c.). It was taken by Philip, and continued 
under Macedonian rule till 196, when the Romans restored it to 
Athens, in whose possession it remained throughout the Roman 
period. It was sacked by an army of Goths, Heruli and Peucini, 
m A.D. 269. The ancient city was situated on a lofty rocky 
peak, on the north-eastern coast, where the modem town of St 
George now stands, A temple of Athena, the chief goddess of 
Sycros, was on the shore near the town. The island has a small 
stream, called in ancient times Cephissus. 

SCYTHAE (Gr, Sicudat), in Herodotus (iv. 1-142) and Hippo- 
crates {De aere, 24 sqq.), a definite nation giving its name to 
Scythia (q.v.) ; in later writers a general term for the inhabitants 
of that country without distinction of race. 

SCYTHE, an implement for mowing grass or reaping corn 
or grain, consisting of a curved steel blade fastened to a long 
wooden handle with a slight double cui^e from which projert 
two small pieces by which the handle is held. The handle is 
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tcdmicallvknownasthe*‘inathe/'“sned”or“8nead”(wi<»rfa« Royal Scyths to the east. Tht latter claimed dominion over 
to cut cZ Ger. sckneidefi). The word in O.E. is siae or stpe all the rest. The question arises whether we have to do with 
M.E. the mis-^Uing '‘scythe ” is paralleled by “ scent/’ the various tribes of one race in different stages of civilization, 
and is possibly due to the saw ; the word means “an or with a mixed population called by foreigners after the ruling 

instrument for cutting/’ and is derived from the root sak-, tribe. The latter seems by far the more probable. The affinities 
seen in Lat. to cut; “ saw ” and “ sickle/’ the oldest of of this tribe have been sought in various directions, and the 

reaping implements, with deep curved blade and short handle, evidence surgests that it was itself of mixed blood. We know 
The same root is seen in “ sedge,” t.e, cutting or sword-grass, that in the 2nd century a.d., when the steppes were dominated 
strictly applied to plants of the genus Carex, but loosely used by the Sarmatae(^.f/.), the majority of the barbarian names in the 
of flags, rushes and other grasses growing in marshy places inscriptions of Olbia, Tanais, and Panticapaeum were Iranian, 
(see Reapinc). and can infer that the Sarmatae spoke an Iranian languag(\ 

SCYTHIA (Gr. IV originally (e,g. in Herodotus iv. 1-142), Pliny speaks of their descent from the Medes. Now the Sarmatae 
the country of the Scythae or the country over which the nomad are represented as half-caste Scyths speaking a corrupt variety 
Scythae were lords, that is, the steppe from the Carpathians of Scythian. Presumably, therefore, the Scyths also spoke an 
to the Don. With the disappearance of the Scythae as an ethnic Iranian dialect. But of the Scy thic words preserved by Herodotus 
and political entity, the name of Scythia gives place in its original some are Iranian, others, especially the names of deities, have 
seat to that of Sarmatia, and is artificially applied by geographers, found no satisfactory explanation in any Indo-European language, 
on the one hand, to the Dobrudzha, the lesser Scythia of Strabo, Indeed they rather suggest a Ugrian origin. Nevertheless, the 
where it remained in official use until Byzantine times ; on the general opinion has been that the Scyths were Iranian. The 
other, to the unknown regions of northern Asia, the Eastern present writer believes that they were a horde which came 
Scythia of Strabo, the “ Scythia intra et extra Imaum ” of down from upper Asia, conquered an Iranian-speaking people, 
Ptolemy : but throughout classical literature Scythia generally and in time adopted the speech of its subjects. The settled 
meant all regions to the north and north-east of the Black Sea, Scythians ’would be the remains of this Iranian population, or 
and a Scythian {Scythes) any barbarian coming from those parts, the different tribes of them may have been connected with their 
Herodotus (/.r.), to whom with Hippocrates {De acre, &c. 24 sqcj.) neighbours beyond Scythian dominion— Thracian Getae and 
we owe our earliest knowledge (Homer, 11 . xiii. 5, speaks of Arimaspi, Slavonic Neuri, Finnish Androphagi and such like. 
“ mare-milkers,” and Hesiod, ap. Strabo vii. 3 (7) mentions The Cimmerians who preceded the Scythians used Iranian proper 
Scythae) of the land and its inhabitants, tries to restrict this names, and probably represented this Iranian element in greater 
merely geographical usage and to confine the word Scyth to a purity. Herodotus gives three legends of the origin of the 
certain race or at any rate to that race and its subjects, but Scyths (iv. 5-12); these, though they contradict each other, 
even he seems to slip back into the wider use. Hence there is can be reconciled with the view stated above. Two of them 
much doubt as to his exact meaning. seem to be the same story ; one is very strongly Hellenized, 

His account of the geography falls into two irreconcilable the other, in more or less native shape, is shortly this. The 
parts ; one (iv. qq sfjq.), in connexion with the tale of the invasion tribe is autochthonous, claiming descent from a son of the river 
of Darius, makes of Scythia a kind of chessboard 4000 stade.s Bory.sthenes Targitaos, who lived a thousand years before, 
square on which the combatants can make their moves quite Of his three sons the youngest Colaxais is preferred by an ordeal 
unhindered by the great rivers : the other (16-20), founded on of picking up certain objects which fell from heaven, — a plough, 
what he learned from Greeks of Olbia and supplemented by the a yoke, an axe and a cup, — and becomes the ancestor of the 
tales of the 7th century traveller Aristeas of Proconnesus, ruling clan of Paralatae ; from the other sons, Lipoxais and 
is not very far removed from first-hand information and can be Harpoxais, are descended minor clans, and the name of the whole 
made more or less to tally with the lie of the land. In accordance people is Scoloti, not Scythae, which is used by the Greeks alone, 
with this we can give the relative positions of the various tribes, In this story the names make sense in Iranian, the tribes are not 
and an excursus on the rivers (47-57) lets us define their actual again mentioned except when this passage is copied, the objects 
seats. In western Scythia, starting from Olbia and going north- arc hardly such as would be held sacred by nomads, the form 
wards, we have Callippidae on the lower Hypanis (Bug), Alazones of ordeal is to be paralleled in Iranian legends, and the people 
where the Tyras (Dniester) and Hypanis come near each other in say themselves that they are not really Scythae. Surely this is 
their middle courses, and Aroteres (“ Ploughmen ”) above them, the national legend of the ^ricultural Scythians about Olbia, 
Tbese tribes raised wheat, presumably in the river valleys, and the name Scoloti, by which careful modem writers designate 
and sold it for export ; in the eastern half from west to east the Royal Scyths, is the true designation of the subject race, 
were Georgi (perhaps the same as Aroteres) between the Ingul The royal line of these is quite distinct from the tme Royal 
and the Borysthenes (Dnieper), nomad Scyths and Royal Scyths Scyths, who, like most nomad conquerors, allowed their subjects 
between the Borysthenes and the Tanais (Don). Above all to "preserve their own organizations. 

these stretched a row of non-Scythian tribes from west to east : The third account fails chiefly in being too plausible, but 

on the Maris (Maros) in Tran.sylvania the Agathyrsi ; Neuri there seems no reason to reject it as im artificial combination 
in Podolia and Kiev, Androphagi and Melanchlaeni in Poltava, of unconnected facts. According to it the Scyths dwell in 
(Ryazan) and Tambov. On the lower Don and Volga we have Asia, and were forced by the Massagetae over the Araxes (Volga ?) 
the Sauromatae, and on the middle course of the Volga the into the land of tjje Cimmerians. Aristeas says that the first 
Budini with the great wooden town of Gelonus and its semi-Greek impulse came from the Arimaspi, who displac^ the Issedones, 
inhabitants. From this region started an important trade route who in turn fell upon the Scyths. This comes to much the same 
eastward by the Thyssagetae among the southern Urals, the thing, as the Massagetae seem to have contained an element 
lyrcae on the Tobol and Irtysh to the Kirgiz steppe, where which had come in from the land of the Issedones. The Scyths 
dwelt other Scyths, regarded as colonists of those in Europe: having fallen upon them from the north-east, the Cimmerians 
then by the Argippaei in the Altai and the Issedones in the Taiym appear to have given way in two directions, towards the south- 
basin, to the one-eyed Arimaspi on the borders of China, who west, where the tombs of their kings were shown on the Tyras 
stole thrir gold from the watchful griffins, and who marched (Dniester) and one body joined with the Treres of Thrace 
with goat-footed men and Hyperboreans reaching to the sea. in invading Asia Minor by the Hellespont ; and towards the 
To the south of Scythia the Crimean mountains were inhabited south-east where another body threatened the Syrians, who 
by a non-Sythic race, the Tauri. (See also articles on these called them Gimirrai (Hebrew Corner ; Gen. xi.). They were 
tribes.) followed by the Scyths (Ashguzai, Heb. Ashkenaz) whom the 

Ethn<Aogy , — ^Herodotus expressly divides the Scythians into Ass^ans welcomed as allies and used against the Cimmerian.'!, 
the Agriculturists, Callipidae, Alazones, Aroteres and Georgi against the Medes and even against Egypt. Hence the references 
in the western part of the country, and the Nomads with the to the Scyths in the Hebrew prophets (Jer. iv. 3, vi. 7). This 
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is all put in the latter half of the 7th century b.c. Herodotus 
says that the Scyths ruled Media for twenty-ei^t years, and were 
then massacred or expelled. The Assyrian evidence is in the 
main a confirmation of Herodotus, though most writers think 
that tht Scythians who troubled Asia were Sacae from the east 
of the Caspian (H. Wmckler, AUorientalische Forschungen, p. 484 
sqq.). If the Scyths came out of upper Asia, the Scythian 
colonists beyond the lyrcae might a division which had 
remained nearer the homeland, but in dealing with nomads we 
can suppose such a return as that of the Cahnucks (Kalmuks) 
in the i8th century. 

The physical features of the Scyths are not described by 
Herodotus, but Hippocrates (l.c.) draws a picture of them 
which makes them very similar to the Mongols as they appeared 
to the Franciscan missionaries in the 13th century. He says 
they are quite unlike any other race of men, and very like each 
other. The main point seems to be a tendency to slackness, 
fatness and excess of humours. The men are said to be in appear- 
ance very like eunuchs, and both sexes have a tendency to sexual 
indifference amounting in the men to impotence. When a man 
finds himself in this condition he assumes the women’s dress 
and habits. Herodotus mentions the existence of this class, 
called Enarees, and says that they suffer from a sacred disease 
owing to the wrath of the goddess of Ascalon whose shrine they 
had plundered. Reinegg describes a similar state of things 
in the Nogai in the i8th century. The whole account suggests 
a Tatar cl^ in the last stage of degeneracy. Hippocrates says 
that this only applies to the ruling class, not to the slaves, but 
gives as the reason the want of exercise among the former. The 
skulls dug up in Scythic graves throw no light on the question, 
some being round and some long. The representations of nomads 
on objects of Greek art show people with full beards and shaggy 
hair, such as cannot be reconciled with Hippocrates ; hut the 
only reliefs which seem to be accurate belong to a late date when 
the ruling clan was Sarmatian rather than Scythic. 

Herodotus gives a good survey of the customs of the 
Scyths : it seems mostly to apply to the ruling race. Again the 
closest analogy is the state of the Mongols in the 13th century, but 
too much weight must nut be put on this, as the natural conditions 
of steppe-ranging nomads dictated the greater part of them. Still 
the correspondence of religion and of funeral rites is very close. 
The Scyths lived upon the produce of their herds of cattle and horses, 
their main food being the flesh of the latter, either cooked in a 
cauldron or made into a kind of haggis, and the milk of marcs from 
which they made cheese and kumiss (a fermented drink resembling 
buttermilk). This necessitated their constantly moving in search 
of fresh pasture, spending the spring and autumn upon the open 
steppe, the winter and summer by the rivers for the sake of moisture 
anu shelter. The men journeyed on horseback, the women in wagons 
with felt tilts. These were drawn by their cattle, and were the 
homes of each family. Hence the Greek names, Abii, Hippemolgi, 
Hamaxobii. The women were kept in subjection, and were far 
from enjoying the liberty granted them among the Sarmatee, among 
whom they rode on horseback and engaged in war. Pol)?gamy was 
practised, the son inhenting his father's wives. Both men and 
women avoided washing, but there was something of the nature of a 
vapour bath, with which Herodotus has confused a custom of using 
the smoke of hemp as a narcotic. The women daubed themselves 
with a kind of cosmetic paste. The dress of the men is well shown 
upon the Kul Oba and Chertomlyk vases, and upon other Greek 
works of art made for Scythic use. It must not be confused with 
the fanciful barbarian costumes that are so common upon the Attic 
pots. They wore coats confined by belts, trousers tucked into soft 
Doots, and hoods or tall pointed caps. The women had flowing 
robes, tall pointed caps, and veils descending over most of the figure. 
Both sexes wore many stamped gold plates sewn upon their clothes 
in lines or semSs. “rheir horses had severe bits, and were adorned 
with nose pieces, cheek pieces and saddle cloths. True stimips 
were unknown. In war the nation was divided into three sub- 
kingdoms, and these into companies, each with its commander. 
The companies had yearly feasts, at which the commander honoured 
warriors who had slain one or more of the enemy. As evidence of 
such prowess, and as a token of his right to a share of any spoil, 
the warrior was accustomed to scalp his enemy and adorn his bridle 
with tlie trophy. In the case of a special enemy or an adversary 
overcome in a private dispute before the king, he would make a 
cup of the skull, mounting it in bull's hide or in gold. The tactics 
in war were the tniditional nomad tactics of harassing the enemy on 
the march, constantly retreating before him and avoiding a general 
engagement. Their weapons consisted of bow and arrows, short 
swords, spears and axes. The government was a despotism, but a 


king who aroused the extreme dissatisfaction of hit subjects was 
liable to be murder^. 

Re/ig*on.—The religion of the Scyths was nature worship. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 59) gives a list of their gods, witii the Greek deitira corre- 
sponding, but we cannot tell what aspect of the Greek deity is in 
question. He says they chiefly reverence Tahiti (Hestia), next 
Papaeus and his wife Apia (Zeus and Ge), then Oitosyros (Apollo) 
and Argimpasa (Aphrodite Urania). These are common to all the 
Scythians, out Thamimasadas (Poseidon) is peculiar to the Royal 
Scyths.^ They set up no images or altars or temples save to Ares 
only. To Ares they make a heap of faggots three stadcs square, 
with three sides steep and one inclined, and bring to it a hundred 
and fifty fresh loads of faggots every year. Upon the tc^ is set up a 
sword which is the image of Arcs ; to this tney sacrifice captives, 
pounng their blood over it. The account of the cult of Ares, for 
whom no Scythian name is given, appears to be an addition, and 
the mention of such masses of faggots suggests the wooded district 
of the agricultural Scythians, not the treeless steppe of the Royal 
tribe. The Scythian pantheon is not distinctive, and can be 
aralieled among the Tatars and among the Iranians. The Scyths 
ad a method of divmatiou with sticks, and the Enarees, who 
claimed to be soothsayers by grant of the goddess who had afflicted 
them, used another method by splitting bast fibres. They inter- 
vened in case of the king’s falling sick, when it was assumed that 
some man had sworn by the king's hearth and broken his oath. 
If a man accused of this denies it, other diviners are called, and if 
these concur, he is beheaded and his sons slain and his goods given 
to the diviners. But if a majority of diviners decide against the 
accusers, the latter are set ution a wagon-load of brushwood and 
burned to d^ath. The burial rites are the most fully described. 
Private persons were merely carried about among their friends, who 
held wakes in their honour, and then buried forty days after death. 
But the funerals of the kings were much more elaborate. They 
exhibit the extreme development of the principle of surrounding 
the dead man with everything in which lie found pleasure during his 
life. The tombs of the kings were in the land of Gerrhus near the 
great bend of the Dnieper where the chief tumuhhave been excavated. 
The body was embalmed and filled with aromatic herbs, and then 
brought to this region, passing through the lands of various tribes. 
The Royal Scyths who followed the body were accustomed to cut 
about their faces and arms, and each tribe that llie cortege met 
upon its way had to join it and conform to this expression of grief. 
Arrived at the place of burial, the body was set in a square pit with 
spears marking out its sides and a roof of matting. Then one of 
tne king’s concubines and his cup-bearer, cook, groom, messenger 
and horses were strangled and laid by him, and round about oflorings 
of ail his goods and cups of gold — no silver or bronze. After this 
they raised a great mound, striving to make it as high as possible. 
A year later they strangled fifty youths of the dead man's servants 
(all Scyths born) and fifty of the best horses, stufled them and 
mounted them in a circle about the tomb. 

Tombs.— The description is generally borne out by the evidence of 
the tombs opened in the Scythic area. None agrees in every point, 
but almost every detail fincls a close parallel in some tomb or other. 
The chief divergence is in the presence of silver and copper objects, 
but the great quantity of gold is the most striking fact, and to say 
that there was nothing but gold seems merely an exaggeration. 
Tombs to which the name Scytliic is generally applied form a well- 
defined class. They are preceded over the whole area by a much 
simpler form of burial marked by the practice of staining the bones 
with red ochre, and the presence of one or two rude pots and nothing 
more : yet that some were tombs of great chiefs is shown by the 
great size of the barrows heaped over them. They have been 
referred to the Cimmerians, but for this there is no clear evidence. 
The Scythic tombs can be roughly dated by the objects of Greek 
art that they contain. 'They seem to begin about the 0th century 
B.C., and to continue till the and century a.d. ; that is, they cover 
the period of the Scythic domination according to the account 
accepted above, and that of the Sarmatian, and so suggest that, as 
far as the archaeological evidence goes, there was little more than a 
change of name and perhaps the substitution of one ruling clan for 
another — not a real change of population. Tlie finest of the class 
were opened about the bend of tne Dnieper, where we should put the 
land cferrhus. Others are found to the south-west of the central 
area, and in the governments of Kiev and Poltava we have many 
tombs with Scythic characteristics, but a difference (s.g. the fewness 
of the horses) which makes us think of the settled tribes under 
Scythic domination. Others occur in the flat northern half of the 
Crimea, and even close to Kerch, where the famous Kul Oba seems 
to have held a Scythic chieftain who had adopted a veneer of Greek 
tastes, but remained a barbarian at heart. East of the Macotis, 
especially along the river Kuban, are many groups of barrows 
showing the same culture as those of Gerrhus but in a purer form. 
Farther to the north and east the series seems to extend into Sibeiia, 
but in this region excavations have been few. Unfortunately very 
few of these Arrows have come down to us unplundered, and we 
cannot find one comple te example and take it as a type. Soon after 

^ The names are read in various ways ; it is impossible to establish 
the correct forms. 
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they were heaped up, before the beams supporting the central 
chainber had rotted, thieves made a practice of driving a mine 
into the mound straight to where the valuables were deposited, and 
it is only by the collapse of this mine and the crushina of the robber 
after he had thrown everything into confusion that tne treasures of 
the Chertomlyk barrow, on the whole the most typical, were pre- 
served to us. This was (>o ft. high and ixoo ft. round; about it 
was a stone plinth, and it wa.s approached by a kind of stone alley. 
A central sliaft descended 35 ft. 0 in. below the surface of the earth, 
and from each corner of it at the bottom opened out side chambers. 
The north -we.st cliamber communicated with a large irregular 
cumber into which the plunderer's mine opened. In the central 
it all was in confusion, but here the king seems to have lain on a 
ier. His belongings, found piled up near the mine, seem to have 
included a combined bow -case ana quiver and a sword sheath, 
each covered with plates of gold of Greek work, three swords with 
gold hafts, a hone with gold mounting, a whip, many other gold 
jilates and a heap of arrow-heads. In the north-west chamber 
was a woman s skeleton, and she had her jewels, mostly of Greek 
work. She was attended by a man, and three other men were buried 
111 the other chambers. They were supplied with simpler weapons 
and adornments, but even so their clothes had hundreds of stamped 
gold plates and strips of various shapes sewn on to them. By 
every skeleton were drinking vessels. Store of wine was contained 
HI six amphorae, and in two bronze cauldrons were mutton-bones. 
The most wonderful object of all was a great two-handled vase 
standing 3 ft. high and made to hold kumiss. The greater part of 
Its body IS covered by a i>attern of acanthus leaves, but on the shoulder 
18 a frieze showing nomads breaking in wild mares, our chief authority 
for Scythian costume. To the west of the main shaft were three 
sc^uare pits with horses and their harness, and by them two pits 
with men's skeletons. In the heap itself was found an immense 
quantity of pieces of harness and wiiat may be remains of a funeral 
car. The Greek work would seem to date the burial as of the 3rd 
century b.c. 

At Aiexandropol in the same district was an even more elaborate 
tomb, but its contents were in even greater confusion. Another 
tomb in tliis region, Melgunov's barrow, found as long ago as 1760, 
contained a dagger-sheath and pommel of Assyrian work and Greek 
things of the 6th century. In the Kul Oba tomb mentioned above 
the chamber was of stone and the contents, with one or two excep- 
tions, of purely Greek workmanship, but the ideas underlying are 
the same — the king has his wife, his servant and his horse, liis 
amphorae with wine, his cauldron with mutton-bones, his drinking 
vessels and liis weapons, the latter being almost the only objects of 
barbarian style. One of the cups has a frieze with reliefs of natives 
supplementing that on the Chertomlyk vase. 

liast of the Maeotis on the Kuban we have many burrows ; the 
most interesting are the groups called the Seven Brothers, and those 
of KaragodeuasJikh, Kostromskaya, U1 and Kelermes, the latter 
lemarkable for objects of Assyrian style, the others for the enormous 
slaughter of hojrses ; on the U1 were four hundred in one grave. 

— Certain of tlic objects wliich occur in these Scythic graves 
are of special forms typical for the Scythic area. Most interesting 
of these is the dagger or sword, always very short, save in the latest 
graves, and distinguished by a heart-shaped guard marking the 
juncture of liilt and blade ; its sheath is also characteristic, having 
a triangular projection on one side and usually a separate chape : 
these pecuhar forms were necessitated by a special way of Ixanging 
the dagger from two straps that it might not interfere with a rider’s 
movements. Just the same form of short sword was used in I’ersia 
and is shown on the sculiitures at Persepolis. Another special type 
IS the bow-case, made to lake a short curved bow and to accommodate 
arrows as well. Further, there is the peculiar cauldron on one conical 
toot, round which the fire was built, the cyhudrical hone pierced 
for suspension, and the cup with a rounded bottom. Assyrian and 
afterwards Greek craftsmen working for Scythic employers were 
compelled to decorate these outlandish forma, which they did accord- 
ing to toeir own fashion ; but there was also a native style with 
conventionalized beast decoration, which was almost always em- 
jdoyed for the adornment of bits and horses' gear, and very often for 
weapons. This style and the types of dagger, cauldron, bit and two- 
looped socketed axehwd run right acros.s from Hungary to the upper 
Yenisei, where a special Bronze Age culture seems to have developed 
them. But even here it seems impossible to deny some influence 
coming from the Aegean area, and Scythic beasts are very like certain 
products of Mycenaean and early Ionic art. Again, the Scythic style 
is interesting as being one element in the art of the barbarians who 
conquered the Roman Empire and the zoomorphic decoration of the 
catlv middle ages. 

The dominance from the Yenisei to the Carpalhiaiib of a distinct 
style of art which, whatever its original elements may have been 
seems to have taken shape as far east as the Yenisei basin is an 
additional argument in favour of a certain movement of population 
from the far north-east towards the south Russian steppes. It 
would correspond in time with the movement of the Scyths of which 
Herodotus speaks, and it may be inferred that immigrants coming 
from those rejions were mther allied to the Tatar family of nations 
than to the Iranian. Similar movements from the same regions 
appear also to have penetrated Iran itself : hence the resemblance 


between the dress and daggers of certain classes of warriors on tlie 
sculptures of Persepolis and those shown on the Kul Oba vase. An 
Iranian origin would not account for the presence of analogous types 
on the Yenisei. 

Hwfpry.—To sum up the history of Scythia, the oldest in- 
habitants of whom we hear in Scythia were the Cimmerii ; the 
nature of the country makes it probable that some of them 
were nomads, while others no doubt tilled some land in the 
river valleys and in the Crimea, where they left their name to 
ferries, earthworks and the Cimmerian Bosporus. They were 
probably of Iranian race : among the Persians Herodotus 
describes a similar mixture of nom^ic and settled tribes. In 
the 7th century B.c. these Cimmerians were attacked and partly 
driven out by a horde of newcomers from upper Asia called 
Scythae ; these imposed their name and their yoke upon all 
that were left in the Euxine steppes, but probably their coming 
did not really change the basis of the population, which remained 
Iranian. The newcomers adopted the language of the conquered, 
but brought with them new customs and a new artistic taste, 
probably largely borrowed from the metal - working tribes 
of Siberia. About the same time similar peoples harassed the 
northern frontier of Iran, where they were called Saka (Sacae), 
and in later times Saka and Scyths, whether they were originally 
the same or not, were regarded as synonymous. It is difficult 
always to judge whether given information applies to the Sacac 
or the Scyths. 

About 512 B.c. Darius, having conquered Thrace, made an 
invasion of Scythia, which, according to the account of Herodotus, 
he crossed as far as the Oarus, a river identified with the Volga, 
burned the town of Gelonus and returned in sixty days. In this 
march he was much harassed by the nomads, with whom he 
could nut come to close quarters, but no mention is made of his 
having any difficulty with the rivers (he gets his water from 
wells), and no reason for his proceedings is advanced except 
a desire to avenge legendary attacks of Scyths upon Asia. After 
losing many men the Great King comes back to the place where 
he cros.sed the Danube, finds the lonians still guarding the bridge 
in spite of tlie attempts of tlie Scyths to make them desert, and 
safely re-enters his own dominions. Ctesias says that the whole 
campaign only took fifteen days and that Darius did not get 
beyond the Tyras (Dniester). This is also the view of the 
reasonable Strabo ; but it does not account for the genesis of 
the other story. It .seems best to believe that Darius made 
an incursion in order to secure the frontier of the Danube, 
suffered serious reverses and retired with loss, and that this 
offered too good a chance to be missed for a moral tale about 
the discomfiture of the Great King by a few poor savages. The 
Greeks had been trading with the Scyths ever since their coming, 
and at Olbia there were other tales of their history. We can 
make a Kst of Scythian kings— Spargapeithes, Lycus, Gnurus, 
Sauhus (Whose brother, the famous Anacharsis (y.».), travelled 
over all the world in search of wisdom, was reckoned a sage 
among the Greeks and was slain among his own people because 
they did not like his foreign ways), and Idanthyrsus, the head 
king at the time of Darius, probably the father of Ariapeithes. 
This latter had three wives, a Greek woman from Istrus, Opoea 
a Scythian, and a Thracian daughter to the great chief Teres. 
Scyles, his son by the Greek mother, affected Greek ways, had 
a house in Olbia, and even took part in Bacchic rites. When 
this came to the knowledge of his subjects he was murdered, 
and Octamasadas, his son by the third wife, reigned in his stead. 
Herodotus adduces this to show how much the Scyths hated 
foreign customs, but with the things found in the graves it 
rather proves how strong was the attraction exercised upon the 
nomads by the higher culture of their neighbours. Octamasadas 
died shortly before the time of Herodotus. We cannot place 
Ariantas, who made a kind of census of the nation by exacting 
an arrow-head from each wajrior and cast a great cauldron 
out of the bronze, nor Taxacis and Scopasis, the under-kings 
in the time of Idanthyrsus. After the . retreat of Darius the 
Scythians made a raid as far as Abydos, and even sent envoys 
to King Cleomcnes III. of Sparta to arrange that they should 
attack the Persian Empire from the Phasis while the Spartans 
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should inarch up from Ephesus. The chief result of the embassy 
was that Cle^enes took to the Scythian habit of drinking his 
wine neat ana went mad therefrom (Herodotus vi. 84). Hence- 
forward the Scyths api^ar as a declining power : by the middle 
of the*4th centuiy their eastern neighbours the Sarmatae have 
crossed the Tanais (Don) and the pressure of the Scytlw is felt 
on the Danube. Here Philip II. of Macedon defeated and slew 
their king Ateas in 339 b.c., and from this time on the repre- 
sentatives of the old ^thic power are petty chieftains in the 
western part of the country about Olbia, where they could still 
be dangerous^ and about Tomi. Towards the second half of the 
2nd century b.c. this kingdom seems to have become tlie nucleus 
of a great state under Scilurus, whose name appears on coins 
of Olbia, and who at the same time threatened Chersonese in the 
Crimea. Here, however, he was opposed by the might of Mithra- 
dates VI. of Pont us and his power was broken. Henceforward 
the name “Scythian” is purely geographical. Meanwhile 
Scythia had become the land of the Sarmatae {q.v.). These, 
as has been seen, spoke a cognate dialect, and the tombs which 
belong to their period show exactly the same culture with Greek 
and Siberian elements. It is probable that the Iranian clement 
was stronger among the Sarmatae, whose power extended as 
the ruling clan of the Scyths became extinct ; but it is quite 
likely that they in their turn were officered by some new horde 
from upper Asia. Like the Scyths they were pressed towards 
the west by yet newer swarms, and with the coming of the Huns 
Scythia enters upon a new cycle, though still keeping its old 
name in the Byzantine historians. 

Authorities. — ( i) Ancient: Herodotus iv. 1-142 (editions of 
Blakchlcy, Rawlinson, Macan) ; Hippocrates, De A ere, Ac., c. 24 
stpi- ; for geography alone : Strabo vii. cc. 3, 4 • xi.ee. 1,2,6; Pliny 
iv. 75 sqq. ; Ptolemy, SarniaHa] Diodorus Sic. 11. 2, 43-47; and 
Justin i. cc. I, b ; ii. i, 4, do not seem to add anything oi which we 
can be certain. (2) Modern : li. H. Minns, Stythians and Greeks 
(Cambridge, 1909), gives a summary of various opinions and a survey 
of the subject from all points of view. See also for ethnological 
questions, Mongolian hypothesis : K. Neumann, Die Hellenen tm 
Skythenlande (Berhn, 1855). Iranian hypothesis: K. Miillenhoff, 
“ Utier Herkunft und Sprache der Pontischen Skythen und Sar- 
maten," in Monatsher. a. Berl. Ak. (i 860 ), reprinted in Deutsche 
Altertumskunde , vol. iii. For the archaeology : Kondakolf, Tolstoi 
and Reinach, AntiquiUs do la Fussie Mhtdionale (Paris, 1892) ; 
more fully in AntiquiUs de la Russie d’liSrodoie and Compte rendu de 
la commission arclUologtque de ShPHersbourg, passim. (K. H. M.) 

SEA (in O. Eng. sae, a common Teutonic word ; cf, Ger. SeCy 
Dutch Zeey &c. ; the ultimate source is uncertain), in its widest 
sense that part of the surface of the globe which consists of salt 
water, in distinction from dry land. The greater divisions 
of “ the sea,” in this sense, are called oceans, and are dealt 
with under the heading Ocean and Oceanography, the latter 
being the term now generally applied to the scientific study of 
the sea. The word “ sea,” however, is also used, in a restricted 
sense, in application to sjiecific parts of the great ootans, more 
or less clearly defined by a partial land-b(Amdar>\ Such are the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Caribbean Sea, connected with the 
Atlantic Ocean ; the Arabian Sea, a division of the Indian Ocean, 
and the China and Japan Seas of the western Pacific Ocean. 
Subdivisions of great seas are similarly defined (e.g. the Adriatic 
Sea), and a few large bodies of salt water entirely land-locked 
are also called seas — e.g. the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, the 
Dead Sea. Sea-level is the assumed mean level of the sea, serving 
as a datum from which to calculate the elevation of land in 
surveying (q.v.). 

SEA» COMMAND OF THE, a technical term of naval warfare, 
which indicates a definite strategical condition. (For its difference 
from “ sea-power,” see the separate article on that 
subject.) The term has been substituted sometimes 
sovw** for the much older “ Dominioh of the sea ” or “ Sove- 
•tgmtyw reignty of the sea,” a legal term expressing a claim, 
right. It has also been sometimes treated as 
though it were identical with the rhetorical expression, 
“ Empire of the sea.” Captain A. T. Mahan, instead of it, uses 
the term “ Control of the sea,” which has the merit of precision, 
and is not likely to be misunderstood or mixed up with a form 
of words meaning something different. The expression “ Com- 


mand of the sea,” however, in its proper and strategic sense, 
is so firmly fixed in the language that it would be a hopeless task 
to tty to expel it ; and as, no doubt, writers will continue to 
UM it, it must be explained and illustrated. Not only does it 
differ in meaning from “ Dominion or Sovereignty of the Sea,” 
it is not even truly derived therefrom, as can be briefly shown. 

It has l)ecome an uncontested principle of modem international 
law that the sea, as a general rule, cannot be subjected to 
appropriation ” (W. E. Hall, Treatise on International Law, 
4th ed., 1895, p. 146). This, however, is quite modern. Great 
Britain did not admit the principle till 1805 ; the Russians did 
not admit it till 18241; ^d the Americans, and then only tacitly, 
not till 1894. Most European nations at some time or other 
have claimed and have exercised rights over some part of the 
sea, though far outside the now well-recognized “ three miles’ 
limit.” Venice claimed the Adriatic, and exacted a heavy toll 
from vessels navigating its northern waters. Genoa and France 
each claimed portions of the western Mediterranean. Denmark 
and Sweden claimed to share the Baltic between them. Spain 
claimed dominion over the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Portugal over the Indian Ocean and all the Atlantic south of 
Morocco (Hall, pp. 148^). The claim which has made the 
greatest noise in the woilQ is that once mainuined by the kings 
of England to the seas surrounding the British Isles. Like 
other institutions, the English sovereignty of the sea was, and 
was admitted to be, beneficent for a long period. Then came 
the time when it ought to have been abandoned as obsolete ; 
but it was not, and so it led to war. Th(‘ general conviction of the 
maritime nations was that the Lord of the Sea would provide 
for the police of the waters over which he exercised dominion. 
In rude ages when men, like the ancients, readily ” turned them- 
selves to piracy,” this was of immense importance to trade ; 
and, far from the right of dominion being disputed by foreigners, 
it was insisted upon by them and declared to carry with it certain 
duties. In 1299, only English merchants, but also “the 
maritime j)eople of Genoa, Catalonia, Spain, Germany, Zealand, 
Holland, Frisia, Denmark, Norway and several other places 
of the empire ” declared that the kings of Pmgland had from 
time immemorial been in “ peaceable possession of the sovereign 
lordship of the seas of England,” and had done what was “ needful 
for the maintenance of peace,, right and equity between people 
of all sorts, whether subjects of another kingdom or not, who 
pass through those seas” (]. K. Laughton, “Sovereignty 
of the Sea,” Fortnightly Review y August 1866). The English 
sovereignty was not exercised as giving authority to exact toll. 
All that was demanded in return for keeping the sea safe for 
peaceful traffic was a salute, enforced no doubt as a formal 
admission of the right which permitted the (on the whole, 
at any rate) effective police of the waters to be maintained. The 
Dutch in the 17th century objected to the demand for this salute. 
It was insisted upon. War ensued ; but in the end the Dutch 
acknowledged by solemn treaties their obligation to render 
the salute. The time for exacting it, however, was really past. 
S. R. Gardiner (“ The First Dutch War,” Navy Records, vol. 
xiii., 1899) maintains that though the “question of the flag” 
was the occasion, it was not the cause of the war. There was 
not much, if any, piracy in the English Channel which the king 
of England was specially called upon to suppress, and if there 
had been the merchant vessels of the age were generally able 
to defend themselves, while if they were not their governments 
possessed force enough to give them the necessary protection. 
Great Britain gave up her claim to exact the salute in 1805. 

The necessity of the foregoing short account of the “ Sovereignty 
or Dominion of the Seas ” will be apparent >05 soon as we come 
to the consideration of the first struggle, or rather 
series of struggles, for the command of the sea. Gaining 
thb was the result of England’s wars with the Dutch coauamaa. 
in the 1 7th century. At the time of the first Dutch war, 

1652-54, and probably of the later wars also, many people, and 
especially seamen, believed that the conflict was due to a deter- 
mination on her part to retain, and on that of the Dutch to put an 
end to, the English sovereignty or dominion. The obstinacy of the 
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Dutch in objecting to pay the old-established mark of respect 
to the English flag was quite reason enough m the eyes of most 
Englishmen, and probably of most Dutchmen also, to justify 
hostilities which other reasons may have rendered mevitable. 
The remarkable thing about the Dutch wars is that in reality 
what England gained was the possibility of securing an absolute 
command of the sea. She came out of the struggle ^ great, and 
in a fair way of becoming the greatest, naval power. It is this 
which prompt-?d Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb to hold that there 
are various kinds of command, such as absolute or assured/* 

* ‘ temporary, ^ wi th definite ulterior purpose, ” &c. An explana- 
tion that would make all these terms intelligible would be 
voluminous and is unnecessary here. It will be enough to say 
that the absolute command — of which, as Colomb tells us, the 
Anglo-Dutch wars were the most complete example — is nothing 
but an attnbute of the nation whose power on the sea is para- 
mount. It exists and may l>e visible in time of peace. The com- 
mand which, as said above, expres.ses a definite strategical 
condition is existent only in time of war. It can be easily seen 
that the former is essential to an empire like the British, the parts 
of which are bound together by maritime (X)mmunications. 
Inability to keep these communicatmns open can have only 
one result, viz. the loss of the parts vmh which communication 
cannot be maintained. Experience of war as well as reason will 
have made it evident that inability to keep open sea-communica- 
tions cannot be limited to any single line, because the inability 
must be due cither to incapacity in the direction of hostilities 
or insufficiency of force. If Great Britain has not force enough 
to keep open all the communications of her widely extended 
empire, or if — having force enough— she is too foolish to employ 
it properly, she does not hold the command of the sea, and the 
empire must fall if seriously attacked. 

Tlie strategic command of the sea in a particular war or 
campaign has equal concern for all maritime belligerents. Before 
seeing what it is, it will be well to learn on high authority 
eommSmi. what it is not. Mahan says that command, or, to use 
* his own term, “ control of the sea, however real, does 
not imply that an enemy’s single ships or small squadrons cannot 
steal out of port, cannot cross more or less frequented tracts 
of ocean, make harassing descents upon unprotected points of 
a long coast-line, or enter blockaded harbours. On the contrary, 
history has shown that such evasions are always possible, to 
some extent, to the weaker party, however great the inequality 
of naval strength” {Influence of Sea- Power on History ^ London, 
1890, p. 14). The Anglo-French command of the sea in 1854- 
1856, complete as it was, did not enable the Allies to intercept 
the Russian ships in the north-western Pacific, nor did that held 
by the Federals in the American Civil War put an early stop 
to the cruises of the Confederate vessels. What the term really 
docs imply is the power possessed from the first, or gained during 
hostilities, by one belligerent of carrying out considerable over- 
sea expeditions at will. In the Russian war just mentioned the 
Allies had such overwhelmingly superior sea-power that the 
Russians abandoned to them without a struggle the command 
of the sea ; and the landing in South Africa ^1899-1 90*), more 
than six thousand miles away, of a large British army without 
even a threat of interruption on the voyage is another instance 
of unchallenged command. In wars between great powers and 
also between secondaiy powers, if nearly equally matched, this 
absence of challenge is rare. The rule is that the command 
of the sea has to ^ won after hostilities begin. To win it the 
enemy’s naval force must be neutralized. It may be driven 
into his ports and there blockaded or ” masked,” and thus ren- 
dered virtually innocuous ; or it must be defeated and destroyed. 
The latter is the preferable, because the more effective plan. 
As was perceptible in the Spanish- American War of 1898, as long 
as one l^lligerent’s fleet is intact or at large the other is reluctant 
to carry out any considerable expedition over-sea. In fact, the 
command of the sea has not been secured whilst the enemy 
continues to have a ” fleet in being ” (see Sea-Powkr). 

In 1782 a greatly superior Franco-Spanish fleet was covering 
the siege of Gibraltar. Had this fleet succeeded in preventing 


the rcvictualling of the fortress the garrison would 'have been 
starved into surrender. A British fleet unde% Lord Howe, 
though much weaker in numbers, had not been de- 
feated and was still at large. Howe, in spite of the 
odds against him, managed to get his supply-ships in 
to the anchorage and to fight a partial action, in which he did 
the allies as mucTi damage as he received. There has never 
been a display of higher tactical skill than this operation of 
Howe’s, though, curiously enough, he owes his fame much 
more to his less meritorious performance on the ist of June. The 
revictualling of Gibraltar surpassed even Suffren’s feat of the 
capture of Trincomalee in the same year. In 1798 the French, 
assuming that a temporary superiority in the Mediterranean 
had given them a free hand on the water, sent a great expedition 
to Egypt. Though the army which was carried succeeded in 
landing there, the covering fleet was destroyed by Nelson at 
the Nile, and the army itself was eventually forced to surrender. 
The French had not perceived that, except for a short time and 
for minor operations, you cannot separate the command of 
the Mediterranean or of any particular area of water from that 
of the sea in general. Local command of the sea may enable 
a belligerent to make a hasty raid, seize a relatively insignificant 
post or cut out a vessel ; but it will not ensure his being able 
to effect anything requiring considerable time for its execution, 
or, in other words, anything likely to have an important influence 
on the course of the war. If Great Britain has not naval force 
enough to retain command of the Mediterranean she will certainly 
not have force enough to retain command of the English Channel. 
It can be easily shown why it should be so. In war danger 
comes less from conditions of locality than from the enemy’s 
power to hurt. Tailing up a weak position when confronting 
an enemy may help him in the exercise of his power, but it does 
not constitute it. A maritime enemy’s power to hurt resides 
in his fleet. If that can be neutralized his power disappears. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that Great Britain could 
attain this end by splitting up her fleet into fragments so as 
to have a part of it in nearly every quarter in which the enemy 
may try to do her mischief. The most promising plan — as 
experience has often proved— is to meet the enemy when he 
shows himself with a force sufficiently strong to defeat him. 
The proper station of the British fleet in war should, accordingly, 
be the nearest possible point to the enemy’s force. This was the 
fundamental principle of Nelson’s strategy, and it is as valid 
now as ever it was. If Great Britain succeeds in getting into 
close proximity to the hostile fleet with an adequate seeUag 
force of her own, her foe cannot obtain command tb9 
of the sea, or of any part of it, whether that part be eoemy^M 
the Mediterranean or the English Channel, at any rate 
until he has defeated her. If he is strong enough to defeat her 
fleet he olKains the command of the sea in general ; and it is 
for him to decide whAher he shall show the effectiveness of that 
command in the Mediterranean or in the English Channel. 

In the smaller operations of war temporary command of a par- 
ticular area of water may suffice for the success of an expedition, 
or at least will permit the execution of the preliminary 
movements. When the main fleet of a country is 
a distance — which it ought not to be except with the 
object of nearing the opposing fleet— a small hostile expedition 
may slip across, say the English Channel, throw shells into a 
coast town or burn a village, and get home again unmolested. 
Its action would have ho sort of influence on course of the 
campaign, and would, therefore, be useless. It would also most 
likely kad to reprisals ; and, if this process were repeated, 
the war would probably degenerate into the antiquated system 
of ” cross-raiding,” discarded centuries ago, not at all for reasons 
of humanity, but because it became certain that war could be 
more effectually waged in other ways. The power in commfmd 
of the sea may resort to raiding to expedite the formal submission 
of an already defeated enemy, as Russia did when at war with 
Sweden in 1 719 ; but in such a case the other side cannot retaliate. 
Temporary command of local waters will also permit of operations 
rather more considerable than mere raiding attacks; but the 
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duration of these operations must be adjusted to the time 
available. If the duration of the temporal^ command is in- 
sufficient the operation must fail. It must fail even if the earlier 
steps have been taken successfully. The command of the English 
Qiannel, which Napoleon wished to obtain when maturing his 
invasion project, was only temporary. It is possible that a 
reminiscence of what had happened in Eg>'^pt caused him to 
falter at the last ; and that, quite independently of the pro- 
ceedings of Villeneuve, he hesitated to risk a second battle of 
the Nile and the loss of a second army. It may have been this 
which justified his later statement that he did not really mean 
to invade England. In any case, the British practice of fixing 
the station of their fleet wherever that of the enemy was, would 
have seriously shortened the duration of his command of the 
English Channel, even if it had allowed it to be won at all. 
Moreover, attempts to carry out a great operation of war against 
time as well as against the efforts of the enemy to prevent it 
are in the highest degree perilous. 

In war the British navy has three prominent duties to dis- 
charge. It has to protect the maritime trade, to keep open the 
communications between the different parts of the empire 
and to prevent invasion. If Great Britain commands the sea 
these duties will be discharged effectually. As long as she does 
that, the career of cruisers sent to prey on her commerce will 
be precarious, because command of the sea carries with it the 
necessity of possessing an ample cruiser force. As long as the 
condition mentioned is satisfied her ocean communications will 
be kept open, because an inferior enemy, who cannot obtain 
the command required, will be too much occupied in seeing to 
his own safety to be able to interfere seriously with that of any 
j)art of the British empire. This being so. It is evident that the 
greater operation of invasion cannot be attempted, much less 
carried to a successful termination, by the side which cannot 
make head against the opposing fleet. Command of the sea is 
the indispensable preliminary condition of a successful military 
expedition sent acr().ss the water. It enables the nation which 
possesses it to attack its foes where it pleases and where they 
seem to be most vulnerable. At the same time it gives to its 
possessor security against serious counter-attacks, and affords 
to his maritime commerce the most efficient protection that can 
be devised. It is, in fact, the main object of naval warfare. 

Authorities for the above may be given s naval histories in 
general, ])lacing in the first rank the well-known works of Certain 
A. T. Mahan, IJ.S.N. The book which must be specially referred 
to is Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb's Naval Warfare (3rd ed., London, 
1900). See also the article Navy. (C. A, G. B.) 

SEABURY, SAMUEL (1729-1796), American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was born on the 30th of November 1729, in 
Ledyard, Groton, (Connecticut. His father, Samuel Seabury 
(1706-1764), originally a Congregational ist minister in Groton, 
was ordained deacon and priest in the Church of England in 
1731, and was a rector in New Londonf Conn., from 1732 to 
1743, and in Hempstead, Long Island, from 1743 until his death. 
The son graduated at Yale in 1748 ; studied theology with his 
father; studied medicine at Edinburgh in 1752-1753; was 
ordained deacon by the bishop of Lincoln and priest by the 
bishop of Carlisle in 1753 ; was missionary in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in 1754-1757:, and was rector in Jamaica, New 
York, in 1757-1766, and of St Peter’s, Westchester, New York, 
in 1766-1775. He was one of the signers of the White Plains 
protest of April 1775 against “ all unlawful congresses and 
committees,” in many other ways proved himself a devoted 
loyalist, and wrote the Free Thoughts on the Proceedings of 
the Continental Congress (1774) by “A. W. Farmer” (i.e. a 
Westchester farmer), which was followed by a second “ Farmer’s 
Letter,” The Congress Canvassed (1774), answered by Alexander 
Hamilton m. A Full Vindication of the Measures of the Congress ^ 
from the Calumnies of their Enemies. A thii#“ Farmer’s Letter ” 
replied to Hamilton’s View of the Controversy between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, in a broader and abler treatment th^ in 
the previous pamphlets. To this third pamphlet Hamilton 
replied with The Farmer Refuted (1775). These three “ Farmer’s 
Letters ” — ^a fourth was advertised but apparently was never 
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published— were forcible presentations of the pro-British claim, 
written in a plain, hard-headed style; their authorship was 
long in question, but it is certain that Seabury claimed them 
in England in 1783 when he was seeking episcopal consecration. 
At the same time he claimed the authorship of a letter, not signed 
by the Westchester farmer, which under the title An Alarm to 
the Legislature of the Province of New York (1775) discussed the 
power of this the only legal political body in the colony. He 
was arrested in November 1775 by a mob of lawless Whigs, and 
was kept in prison in Connecticut for six weeks ; his parochial 
labours were broken up, and after some time in Long Island he 
took refuge in New ¥ork City, where he was appointed in 1778 
chaplain to the king’s American regiment. On the 25th of March 
17B3 he was chosen their bishop by ten episcopal clergymen 
of Connecticut, meeting in Woodbury; as he could not take 
the British oath of allegiance, Seabury was shut out from con- 
secration by the English bishops, and he was consecrated by 
Scotch bishops at Aberdeen on the 14th of November 1784. 
He returned to Connecticut in 1785 and made New Haven his 
h{>me, becoming rector of St James’s Church there. The validity 
of his consecration was at first questioned by many, but was 
recognized by the Geneml Convention of his church in 1789. 
In 1790 he took charge or the diocese of Rhode Island also. In 
1792 he joined with Bishops William White and Samuel Provoost, 
who had received English consecration in 1787, and James 
Madison (1749-1812), who had received English consecration 
in 1790, in the consecration of Bishop Thomas J. Claggett of 
Maryland in 1792, thus uniting the Scotch and the English 
successions. He died in New London on the 25th of February 
1796. He was a great organizer and a strict churchman : it 
is noteworthy that after his consecration he used the signature 
“Samuel Bp. (!onnect.” Seabury’s “Farmer’s Letters” rank 
him as the most vigorous American loyalist controversialist 
and as one of the greatest masters of style of his period. 

His son Charles (1770-1844) was rector in various Long Island 
churches ; and Charles’s son Samuel (1801-1872), who graduated 
at Columbia in 1823, was rector of the Church of the Annunciation 
in New York in 1838-1868, and from 1862 professor of Biblical 
learning and the interpretation of Scriptures in the General 
Theological Seminary. William Jones Seabury (b. 1837), son 
of the last named, was rector of the Church of the Annunciation 
from 1868 to 1898, professor of ecclesiastical polity and law in 
the General Theological Seminary from 1873, published 
a Manual for Choristers (1878), Lectures on Apostolic Succession 
(1893) and An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1894). 

See E. Edwards Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of the Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Seabury (Boston, 18S1). 

SEADIAH (or Saadia ; in Arabic Sa id) BEN JOSEPH (892-942 ) 
was born in a.d. 892 at Dila? in the Fayyum, whence he is often 
called al-Fayyuml. Although he is justly regarded as the greatest 
figure in the literary and political history of medieval Judaism, 
nothing certain is known of his father or of his early life. Even 
the names of his teachers, generally recorded in the case of 
Jewish scholars, are unknown, with the exception of a certain 
Abu Kathir, who is himself obscure, and left no writings. Saadia’s 
literary work is in fact the more remarkable since it suddenly 
appears at a time when learning seemed to be dead both in East 
and West. Since the completion of the Talmud very little of 
any literary importance, if we except certain midrashim,had been 
produced among the orthodox (Rabbanite) Jews, although the 
Babylonian schools at Sura and Pumbeditha continued to enjoy 
a somewhat intermittent prosperity . On the other hand , learning 
was cultivated among the Qaraites (q.v. ; see also Hebrew 
Literature), a sect of Jews who rejected the oral tradition, 
restricting their practice to the ordinances of scripture \miqrd). 
It even seemed for a time as if conservative heresy Would pre- 
vail against progressive orthodoxy. In Saadia, however, the 
Rabbs^tes found a powerful champion. Almost his first work, 
written at the age of twenty-three, was an attack on the teaching 
of ‘Anan, the founder of Qaraism, who lived in the 8th century. 
This, like most of Saadia’s polemical writings, is no longer extant, 
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but we can gather something of its contents from references 
in the author’s other works^ and from the statements of his 
opponents. The controversy turned largely on the calendar, 
of course involved the dates of festiv^, and, since the 
Rabbanite calendar had come down from ancient times, opened 
up the whole question of oral tradition and the authority of the 
Talmud. The conflict raged for many years, the chief repre- 
sentative of the other side l)eing Solomon ben Yeruham, a virulent 
if not successful opponent. It was not, however, the only contro- 
versy in which Saadia was engaged. In 922 Ben Meir, a person 
of importance in Palestine, attempted to make alterations in 
the c^endar, against the authority of th%Ba^lonian schools. 
Saadia, who was then at Baghdad, warned him of his errors, 
refuted him in a work called Sefer ha-Moadim (the Book of the 
Festivals), and finally procured his excommunication by David 
fxjn Zakkai, the exilarch or head of the Jewish community in 
Babylonia. The vigorous action of Saadia seems to have brought 
him rnore prominently to the notice of the exilarch, and that 
at a time of more than usual difficulty. The honourable rivalry 
of the two schools of Sura and Pumbeditha, as the recognized 
authorities in matters of religion, had degenerated into jealousy 
and contention. The Gaon or President of Pumbeditha, 
taking advantage of his own position "knd of a vacancy in the 
Gaonate of Sura, wished to abolish the rival school. The exilarch, 
however, no doubt in recognition of his recent services, appointed 
Saadia as Gaon of Sura, although it was against the usual custom 
to appoint a person who was not a member of the school. Un- 
fortunately this step did not lead to peace. Pumbeditha 
was jealous : the exilarch was weak and not very scrupulous. 
Money had to be raised not only for the support of the schools, 
but ^0 to buy immunity from the government, and Saadia 
was not the man to connive at the corruption and oppression 
practised by the exilarch to raise it. Within two years matters 
had come to a crisis, and the exilarch dismissed Saadia, while 
Saadia retorted by declaring the exilarch deposed (930). After 
three years of contention David succeeded in sufficiently bribing 
the new and needy Caliph (Qahir, 932-934 ; see Caliphate, § 19), 
who definitely for^de Saadia to act as Gaon. The next four 
years, spent in retirement at Baghdad, were devoted to literary 
labours, which had no doubt been impossible during the previous 
years of trouble, and in fact it was at thi.s time that most 
of Saadia’s work was produced. Eventually a reconciliation 
was effected with David, favoured probably by the new Caliph 
Radi (934-940 ; see Caliphate, § 20), and Saadia was reinstated 
as Gaon of Sura in 938. Under his rule the school attained the 
highest reputation among the Jewish communities of East 
and West—but it was not of long duration. His health had been 
impaired by the strenuous life he had led, and in his later years 
he suffered from melancholia. In 942 he died, two years after 
the exilarch. 

That some of the many works of Saadia, in spite of their 
merits, have been neglected, and others partly or entirely lost, 
is not as surprising as it appears at first sight. They were for 
the most part written in Arabic, the vernacular of the Jews in 
the Ei^t, so that after the break-up of the Babylonian schools in 
t^e middle of the nth century, they would only be studied in 
Spam, the new centre of Jewish learning, and in Egypt. After the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Arabic practically ceased to 
be used by them, for literary purposes, and in the rest of Europe 
^xcept perhaps in S. Italy) it was never understood. Even some 
Hebrew works, of great interest to us now, must have been 
regarded at the time as of purely temporary value, such as e.g. 
we Sej$r ha^Mo adim, fr^ments of which have only recently 
been recovered in the Geniza at Cairo. The anti-Qaraite works ^ 
gainst *Anan, Ibn S&|^awaihl and Ben Zuta, the Kitdb at^tamyiz, 
Kitdb al*Shara*lf KitSb al-^'lbbur (calendar) and a book on 
wthropomorphisms, all in Arabic, are now lost and only known 
from quotations. ^ abo are the refutation of the sceptic 
Hlvi of Balkh, and the Stftr OraySth (on prohibited marriage, 
against Qaraites). Of the Sefer ha-Md'adm and Sefer ha-Galui 

* An ex^llent account of these is given by PomaAski in the Jewish 
Quarterly Iteeiew, x. 238 ff, j 


(against David ben Zakkai), both in Hebrew, some fragments 
have been recovered recently. 

Closely allied to his polemical writings are his exegetical works 
He translated most of the Bible into Arabic, and commented 
on at least some of the books. The memorial edition 2 contains 
(i) the version of the Pentateuch (1893), (3) of Isaiah (1806^ 
(5) of Job (1899), (6) of Proverbs (1894), the last three with 
commentary. The translation of the 5 Meghilloth, and of Daniel 
(with commentary), usually ascribed to Saadia, is not really by 
him, but a genuine translation of Daniel, with commentary, 
exists m manuscript. There is also ascribed to him a midrashic 
work on the Decalogue. These all, no doubt, exhibit the defects 
necessary to the time in which their author lived. But it must be 
reinembered that Saadia was a pioneer. Hayyuj, the father 
of Hebrew grammar, was not yet born, nor had the scientific 
and comparative study of the language begun. In this respect 
baadw contributed little to the subject. Moreover, he shows 
a tendency, cominon at all times and perhaps due to a particular 
theory of inspiration, to get more out of the text than it contains, 
and to interpret it in accordance with preconceived philo.sophical 
opinions. At the same time both translations and commentaries 
are remarkable for their great learning, sound serfSse and an 
honest endeavour to arrive at the true meaning of the original. 
They were thus admirably suited for their purpose, which was, 
like the earlier Targums and the later work of Moses Mendelssohn, 
to render the sacred text more intelligible to the faithful generally 
and to check the growth of error. 

Ihe grammatical work called Agron, a sort of dictionary, is 
now lost, as are also the Kutub al-Lughah and perhaps other 
treatises on Hebrew grammar. The explanation of the 70 
(really 90) hapaxlegomena in the Bible is still extant, and a 
poem on the number of letters in the Bible. 

On Talmudt^c subjects again little is preserved beyond the 
Kitdb id’-Mawdrithy which was published as vol. ix. of the CEuwes 
computes y together with the short treatise in Hebrew on the 13 
Middoth or canons of exegesis of R. Ishmael and some Responsa 
mostly in Hebrew. The translation of the Mishna, the introduc- 
tion to the Talmud and other works of the kind are known 
only by repute. 

Of the Stddur or arrangement of the liturgy by Saadia, a large 
part exists in a single manuscript at Oxford, and several fragments 
have been recovered from the Cairo Geniza. Numerous other 
liturgical poems, or parts of them, have been obtained from the 
.same source, and several have been published in periodicals. 
His Azhardth, a poetical enumeration of the 613 precepts in 
Hebrew, is included in vol. ix. of the (Euvres completes. 

His philosophical works are (i) a commentary on the Sefer 
Ye^tra, a mystical treatise ascribed to the patriarch Abraham 
which, as the foundation of the Kabbala, had great influence 
on Jewish thought, and was the subject of numerous commen- 
taries; (2) the Kitdb^-Amdndt iv aUVtiqdddt {Book of Beliefs 
and Convictions)y written in 933, called, in the Hebrew translation 
by Judah ibn Tibbon, Emunoth we-Dedth. Its svstem is based 
on reason in conjunction with revelation, the two being not 
opposed, but mutually complementary. It is thus concerned, 
as the title implies, with the rational foundation of the faith, 
and deals with creation, the nature of God, revelation, free will, 
the soul, the future life and the doctrine of the Messiah. It 
shows a thorough knowledge of Aristotle, on whom much of the 
argument is based, and incidentally refutes the views of Christians, 
Moslems, Brahmins and sceptics such as Hivi. From its nature, 
however, the work, although of great interest and value, never 
had the same wider influence as that of Ibn Gabirol (q.v.). The 
Arabic text was publis|»d by S. I^ndaucr (Leiden, t88o), the 
Hebrew version at Constantinople in 1562 and frequently since. 

BiBLiOGRArHy.-~-Gratz, Gesefnehte der Juden^ voL 5 (ed. 3) cap 
10 ; Stmnsclmeider, Literatut det Juden (Frankft. a. M., 1902), 
p. 46 ff.; W. Bucher’s art. "Saadia ben Joseph," m the Jewish 
Encyclopa^ia ; M. Friediander in the Jewish Quanerly Review, v. 
177 ff. ; S. Poinaftski, ibid. vol. x. 238 ff. ; j. Guttmann, Die Relieions- 
phihsophte des Saad ias (Gdttingen, 1882) ; W. Engelkemper, " Die 

1893^7*^**^ ^ S^iaTed^by J. Derenb^urg (Siis, 
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religionsphilosophisohe Lehre Saadia Gaoas," in Baenmker’s 
Beitrdge, iv. 4 (Miinster, 1903} (containing a Gennan translation of 
part ui. of the Kifdb al~AminSt ) ; A. narkavy, v. (St 

Petersburg, 1891) (in Hebrew) ; S. Schechter, Saadyana (Cambridge, 
1903) (texts from the Geniza, repr. from the Jewish Quarterly 
Review). (A. Cy.) 

SEAFIELD, EARLS OF. The ist earl of Seaheld, in the 
Scottish peerage, was James Ogilvy (1663-1730), son and heir 
of James Ogilvy, 3rd earl of Findlater. Although in the conven- 
tion parliament of 1689 he had spoken for James IL, he took 
the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, and after filling some 
minor official positions he was made secretary of state in 1696, 
and lord chancellor in 1702. In 1707 he was made chief baron 
in the court of exchequer. In 1 701 he was created earl of Seafield, 
and in 1711 succeeded to his father’s earldom of Findlater. 
When his great grandson, James, 7th earl of Findlater and 
4th earl of Seafield died in October 1811 the earldom of Findlater 
became dormant or extinct, while the earldom of Seafield passed 
to a cousin, Lewis Alexander Grant (1767-1840), who was 
descended from Margaret, a daughter of the 2nd earl. He took 
the name of Grant-Ogilvy and was succeeded as 6th earl by 
his brother, Francis William Ogilvy-(kant (1778-1853), whose 
descendant, James Ogilvie-Grant (b. 1876) became the nth 
earl in 1888. The earl of Seafield is a peer of the United Kingdom 
as Baron Strathspey. 

SEAFORD, an urban district and watering-place in the East- 
bourne parliamentary division of Sussex, Emgland, 58 m. S. by 
E. from London by the London, Brighton & South Coast railway. 
Pop. (1901) 3355. In recent years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of visitors. The climate is bracing, 
and the town is sheltered by high cliffs. There are golf links 
on the neighbouring downs. The church of St Leonard is 
Norman of various dates, but received large additions in the 
Perpendicular period. In former days the river Ouse entered the 
English Channel here, and the natural harbour so formed accounts 
for the origin of Seaford (Sefford, Safford, Seford), probably in 
Roman times. In the “ Domesday of Cinque Ports ” (which 
existed in the reign of Edward III., but was lost before 1728), 
it stood first among the members of Hastings, and was doubtless 
of considerable importance until about the end of the J4th 
century, when its rapid decline began owing to the consUint 
alteration of the sea-coast and the decay of the harbour. In the 
Tbth <-entury the town was finally deserted by the Ouse, w^hich 
now runs into the sea at Newhaven, 2 m. westward, and no 
revival of its prosperity occurred until the early 19th century, 
when it began to be frequented as a watering-place. Fishing has 
always been the chief industry. 

Seaford i.s not mentioned in Domesday Book, but evidently pci- 
taiiied to the lordsliip of the 1st Earl Warenne and his descendants, 
who were succeeded in 1 347 by the earls of Arundel. It was probably 
a mesne borough in the 12th century, growing up under the protec- 
tion of the earls of Warenne, and was certainly called a borough in 
1236. Bailiffs are mentioned in the 14th century, but the town 
was not incorporated until 1544, when notwithstanding its decayed 
condition Henry VIII. annexed it to Hastings by charter, and in- 
corporated it under the title of bailiff and commonalty, presumably 
as a reward for assisting the head port to provide its proportion of 
ships to the crown. The corporation was dissolved by an act of 
1883. The town returned two representatives to parhament from 
1298 to 1399, and again from 1640 until 1832, when it was dis- 
franchised. In the 13th century the earls of Warenne held a market 
or fair, or both, apparently by presenptive right. In 1792 the fair- 
days were Whit-Monday and the loth of August, and the market- 
days Wednesdays and Saturdays, but no market or fair now 
exists. 

8EAFORTH, Earl of, a Scottish title heW by the family 
of Mackenzie from 1623 to 1716, and again from 1771 to 1781. 
The Mackenzies trace their descent to one Colin of Kintail 
(d. 1278), and their name is a variant of Mackenneth. Kenneth, 
the twelfth head of the clan, was made Lord Mackenzie of Kintail 
in 1609, and his son Colin, who succeeded his father as 2nd Lord 
Mackenzie in March 1611, was created earl of Scaforth in 1623. 
Colin’s successor was his half-brother George (d. 1651), who 
became the 2nd earl in 1633. George was alternately a royalist 
an/f a covenanter between 1636 and 1646^ and was afterwards 
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in Holland with Charles IL, who made him secretary of state 
for Scotland. His grandson, Kenneth, the 4th earl, followed 
James II. to France and was with the dethron^ king in Ireland. 
Sent by James in 1690 to h^ a rising in Scotland, he was 
captur^ and imprisoned, but in 1697 he was relea^ and he died 
in Paris in January 1701. His successor was his son William, 
who joined the Jacobite standard at Braemar in 1715, and then, 
having raised 3000 men, was present at the battle of Sheriffmuir 
and was appointed lieutenant-general of the northern counties. 
He also took part in the Jacobite enterprise of 1719, being 
wounded at Glenshiel. In 1716 he was attainted and his titles 
and estates forfeited ; before his death in January 1740, he had 
been relieved of some of the penalties of his treason, although 
his titles were not restored. His son Kenneth (r. 1718-1761), 
who but for the attainder would have been the 6th earl, helped 
the English government during the rising of 1745, and was a 
member of parliament for some years. His son Kenneth {c. 1 744- 
1781) wa.s created earl of Seaforth in 1771, but his peerage became 
extinct when he died in August 1781, although there were still 
heirs to the older earldom, which was under attainder. This earl 
raised the regiment of Highlanders, the 78th, known later as the 
2nd battalion of the Scaforth Highlanders. 

SEAHAM HARBOUR, a seaport and urban district, in the 
South-eastern parliamentary division of Durham, England, 
6 m. S. of Sunderland by a branch of the North-Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1901) 10,163. The harbour was built (1828) by the tliird 
marquis of Londonderry to facilitate the export of coal from the 
mines on his adjacent property. Besides the coal trade there are 
extensive bottle and chemical works. 

SEA-HORSE. Sea-horses (Hippocampina) are small marine 
fishes which, with pipe-fishes (Syngnathina), form the Lopho- 
branchiate division of the suborder Thoracostei. The gills of 
the members of this group are not arranged in leaf-like series as 
in other fishes , but form a convex mass composed of small rounded 
lobes attached to the branchial arches, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure (fig. 1) of the head of a sea-horse, in which the 



Fig. i. — Gills of Hippocampus abdominalis. 


gill-cover has been pushed aside to show the interior of the gill- 
cavity. Sea-horses differ from pipe-fishes by having a prehensile 
and invariably finless tail ; it is long, slender, tapering, quad- 
rangular in a transverse section, and, like the rest of the body, 
encased in a dermal skeleton, which consists of horny segments, 
allowing of ventral, and in a less degree of lateral, but not of 
dorsal, flexion. The typical sea-horse {Hippocampus) can coil 
up a great portion of its tail, and firmly attach itself by it to the 
stems of sea-weeds or similar objects. The body is compressed 
and more or less elevated, and the head terminates in a long 
tubiform snout, at the end of which is the small mouth. The 
configuration of the fore part of the body, as well as the peculiar 
manner in which the head is joined to the neck-like part of the 
trunk, bears a striking resemblance to a horse’s head. S^- 
horses are bad swimmers and are uiwble to resist currents. With 
the aid of their single dorsal fin, which is pUuicd about the middle 
of the fish’s body and can be put into a rapid undulatory motion, 
they shift from time to time to some object near them, remaining 
stationary mnong vegetation or coral Mdxere they find the requuute 
amount of food and sufficient cover. Their coloration the 
tubercles or spines on the head and body, sometimes with the 
addition of skinny flaps and filaments, closely resemble their 
surroundings, and constitute the means by which these defence- 
less creatures escape detection by their enemies. These protective 
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■tnicturei are most developed in the AostraliM ^nus PhyUo- 
pUryXf one of the most sin^lar types of Jittor^l fishes. 

Seo-honos belong to the tropics and do not extrad so far north m 
pipe-fishes. They are abundant at suitable locahhes, chiefly on the 
coral-banks of the ludo-Paciflc Ocean. Some forty species are 
known, of which the majority belong to the genus Hippocampus 
proper. They vary from 2 to 12 in. in length ; but in China and 



rather than sea-horses. The species which may be sometimes seen 
in European aquaria is Hippocampus antiauorum, common in the 
Mediterranean and on the coasts of Portugal and France. It is rare 
on the south coast of England, but it has often been captured on 
the Essex coast. About 1885, according to Dr J. Murie, two Leigh 
fishermen when shrimping at Harwich during the summer season 
succeeded in procuring altogether between 100 and 120 specimens. 
The food of the sea-horses consists probably of very smaU inverte- 
brates and the fry of other fishes. Like the other Lophobranchiates, 
tliey take great care of their progeny. The male Hippocampus 
carries the ova in a sac on the lower side of the tail, in which they are 
hatched ; in the other genera no closed pouch U developed, and the 
ova are embedded in the soft and thickened integument ol either 
the abdomen or the tail. 

All that is known of the habits of these interesting fishes will be 
found summarized in a valuable paper by T. Gill, " Tlie Life History 
of the Sea-Horses (Hippocampids)," in Pfoc, U.S. Nat. Mus. xxviii. 
(iyo5), p. 805. 

SEA-KALE, Cramhf maritima, a hardy perennial, a member 
of the natural order Cruciferae, which grows wild along the 
coasts of England, of Ireland and of the Scottish lowlands, along 
the western coasts of Europe, and on the Baltic, reappearing on 
the Black Sea. 

In cultivation sea-kale prefers a light dry soil, and when manure is 
necessary it should consist of sea-weed or well-rotted dimg , or a 
dressing of salt or of nitrate ol soda may be given. When raised 
from seeds, they should be sown in March or April in rows i ft. 
asunder, tlie plants being thinned to 6 in. apart. In the following 
March these should be planted out in trenched well-prepared ground, 
2 ft. asunder, in rows 2| to 3 ft. apart. The top with the crown buds 
should be cut ofi before planting to prevent them from running to 
seed. In the spring of the second year the young shoots if blanched 
will be fit for use, and therefore the summer growth should be 
promoted by the use of water and liquid manure. Tolerably 
blanched stalks may be produced by plants only nine months old 
from the seed, and after two summers seedling plants will liave 
acquired sufficient strength for general cropping. The seeds, instead 
of oeing sown in rows and transplanted, may be deposited in patches 
of three or four together, where they are to remain. In the autumn, 
after the leaves have bten cleared off, the mund should be forked 
up, and 6 or 8 inches* depth of leaves or of li^ht sandy soil laid over 
tto plants, by either of which means they will be blanched, though 
not forced. The blanched sprouts should be cut for use whilst they 
are crisp, compact and from 3 to 6 in. in length, the stem being cut 
quite down to the base. 

^a-kale beds may be made from cuttings of the roots of very 
healthy plants, the extremities of the roots, technically called 

thongs, being best adapted for this purpose. They should be 
taken up in autumn, cut into lengths of about 4 in., and laid in a 
heap of sand or earth till spring, when they should be planted out 
like the seedlings. 

Forcing. — S^-kale may be forced in the open beds by the aid of 
sek-kale pots or covers, which are contracted a little at top, with a 
movatde Ud. One of the earthenware covert, or an inverted flower- 


pot, is placed over each plant, or each patch of plants, and leaves of 
trees are closely packed round the pots, and raised to about i it 
above them. When fermentation commences, the temperature 
within should not exceed 60° F. If the crowns are thus covered up 
by about the end of October, the crop may be cut by about the third 
week of December, and by starting a batch at various times a supply 
may be kept up till the middle of May. 

Strong plants may also be taken up and planted on hotbeds, tlie 
sashes being kept covered close ; or they may be set thickly in boxes 
as recommended for rhubarb, and placed in any heated structure, 
or in the mushroom house ; but, to have the shoots crisp and tender 
as well as blanched, light must be completely excluded. Besides the 
common purple-leaved, there is a green-leaved sort, which is said to 
blanch better. 

SEAL, strictly speaking the name of the common European 
representative of that group of marine carnivorous mammals 
constituting the suborder Pinnipedia of the order Carnivora, 
but in a wider sense used to designate all the members of that 
group, except the walrus. The common seal (Phoca vitulina) is 
the typical representative not only of that group (see Carnivora), 
but also of the family Phocidae and the subfamily Phocinae^ 
and it is to this latter group that the present article is re- 
stricted. 

Although seals swim and dive with the greatest ease, often 
remaining as much as a quarter of an hour or more below the 
surface, and are dependent for their sustenance entirely on 
living prey captured in the water, all the species frequently 
resort to sandy beaches, rocks or ice-floes, either to sleep or to 
bask in the sun, and especially for the purpose of bringing forth 
their young. The latter appears to be the universal habit, and 
the young seals — of some species at least — take to the water at 



first very reluctantly, and have to be taught to swim by their 
parents. The number of young produced is usually one annually, 
though occasionally two. They are at first covered with a coat 
of very thick, soft, nearly white fur, and until this falls off they 
do not usually enter the water. This occurs in the Greenland 
seal (Phoca groenlandica) and the grey seal (Halichoerus grypus) 
when from two to three weeks old> but in the common seal the 
change takes place either in utero or at birth. The movements of 
the true seals upon the ground or ice are very different from 
those of the eared seals, or Otariidae, which walk and run upon 
all four feet, the body being raised as in the case of ordinary 
quadrupeds. The hind limbs (by which seals mainly propel 
^mselves through the water) are on land perfectly passive, 
stretched backwards, with the soles of the feet applied to each 
other, and often raised to avoid contact with the ground. Some- 
times the fore-limbs are equally passive, being pli^ed close to the 
sides of the body i motion being then effected by a shuffling or 
wriggling action prcduced by the musd^ of the trunk. When, 
however, there is necessity for more rapid progress, the animals 
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ust the fore-paws, either alternately or simultaneously, pressing 
the palmar surface on the ground and lifting and dragging the 
body forwards in a succession of short jumps. In this way they 
can move so fast that a man has to step out beyond a waUc to 
keep up with them ; but such rapid action costs considerable 
effort, and they soon become exhausted. These various modes 
of progression appear to be common to all species so far as has 
been observed. 

Most kinds of seals arc gregarious and congregate, especially at the 
breeding season, in immense herds. Such is the habit of tlie Green> 
land seal, which resorts in the spring to the ice-floes of the North Sea, 
around Jan Mayen Island. Others, like the common seal of the 
British Islands, though having a wide geographical range, are never 
met with in such large numbers or far away from land. This species 
is stationary all tlic year round, but some have a regular season of 
migration, moving south in winter and north in summer. They are 
usually harmless, timid, inoffensive animals, though, being poly- 
gamous, the old males often fight desperately with each other, their 
skins being frequently found covered with wounds and scars. They 
are greatly attached to their young, and remarkably docile and easily 
trained when in captivity ; indeed there is perhaps no wild animal 
which attaches itself so readily to the person by whom it is cared 
for and fed. They liave much curiosity, and are strongly attracted 
by musical sounds. Their sense of smell is acute, and their voice 
varies from a harsh bark or grunt to a plaintive bleat. Seals feed 
chiefly on fish, of which they consume enormous quantities ; some, 
however, subsist largely on crustaceans, especially species of Gam- 
marus^ which swarm in the northern seas, also on molluscs, sea- 
urcliins and even occasionally sea-birds, which they seize when 
swimming or floating on the water. 

Although the true seals do not possess the beautiful undcr-fur 
(“ seal-skin *' of the furriers) which makes the skin of the sea-bears 
or fur-seals so precious, their hides are still valuable as articles of 
commerce, and together with the oil yielded by their fat, subject 
them to a devastating persecution. 

Two species ol seal are met with regularly on the British coasts, 
the common seal and the grey seal. The former is a constant resident 
in all suitable locaUties round the Scottish, Irish and English coasts, 
Irom which it has not been driven away by man. Although the most 
secluded and out-of-the-way spots are selected as their liabitual 
dwelling-places, there are few locahties where these seals may not 
occasionally be seen. They frequent bays, inlets and estuaries, and 



Fig. 2. — Skull of Common Seal, with one of the molars on a larger 
scale. 

are seen on sandbanks or mud-flats left dry at low tide. Unlike 
some of their congeners, they arc not found on the ice-floes of the 
open sea, nor, though gregarious, are very large numbers ever seen 
in one B^t. The young are born at the end of May or beginning of 
June. They feed cliiefly on fish, and the destruction they occasion 
among ss^on is well known to Scottish fishermen. The common 
seal is found not only on the European and American coasts border- 
ing the Atlantic, but also in the N^orth Pacific. It is from 4 to 5 ft. 
in length, and variable in colour, though usually yellowish grey, 
with irregular spots of dark brown or black above and yellowish 
white beneath. According to Dr J. A. Allen, there is a marked differ- 
ence between the dentition of the male and^ female of the common 
seal. In the latter sex the teeth are much smaller than those of the 
male, and are inserted more obliauely in the jaw ; they also differ 
by the reduction in the size ana number of the accessory cusps, 
which are almost invariably absent on the inner side. 

The grey seal (HcUtchoerus grypuf) is of considerably larger size, 
tile males attaining when fully adult a length of 8 ft. from the nose 
to the end of the Imid feet. The form of the skull and the simple 
characters of the molar teeth distinguish it gcnerically from ihe 
eommon seoL It is of a yellowish grey colour, lighter beneath, and 
with dork grey spots or blotches, but, like most o^er seals, is liable 
to neat variations of colour according to age. The grey seal appears 
to be restricted to the North Atlantic, having been rarely seen on the 
American coasts, but not farther south than Nova ^tia; it is 
chiefly met with on the coasts of Ireland, England, Scotland, Norway 


and Sweden, including the Baltic and Gulf of Botbnia> and Iceland, 
though it does not appear to range farther north. It is not migratory, 
and Its favourite breeding-places are rocky islands, the young being 
bom in the end of Septem wr or beginning of October. 

As the grey seal is sometimes confused with the bearded seal 
(Phoca Itarbata)^ the following account, by T. Southwell, of tlie 
distinctions between the two may be (quoted : — 

" As to the external features by wmch the grey seal may at any 
be distinguished from the bearded seal, which it most resembles, 
in the first place the abnormal season of reproduction in this species 
IS unique ; it is the only seal wliich has its young in the late autumn. 
The large dze is not a very trustworthy dis^ction, as it varies 
considerably in individuals ; but a marked feature is the great length 
of the claws in the fore-flipper, the first two digits of which are 
nearly of equal length and extend beyond the others ; those on the 
hind-flippers are small and weak, Uie margin of the skin extending 
beyond them, aud the outer toes on each foot tiie longest. The 
long, scimitar-sliapcd, flattened and crenulaied lip-brisues do not 
differ greatly from tliose of other species, except from those of the 
jksarded seal, the only species in which this curious impressed pattern 
is absent. The muzzle is broad and fleshy, and the upper Up ahd 
nose extend considerably beyond tlie lower jaw. Dr Edmondston 
calls s^iecial attention to this peculianty, and states that in seizing 
Its prey he lias often seen it ' make a slight turn in the manner of a 
shark. ^ A captive young grey seal in taking fluid food always turned 
Its head on one side and sucked it in through the side ol the mouth 
Another feature, which, so far as I know, is peculiar to this species, 
IS the dog-like way in wliich, when on the alert, it carries its fore- 
flippers to the front. 

“ Dr Edmondston also mentions a curious disposal of the hair on 
the neck of the adult animals, which he attributes to there being 
four or five rings of hair a httle longer than on the rest of the body, 
which, he says, give it the appearance wlicn rearing its head some- 
what out of tlie water, as if several small ropes encircled its neck. 
This is a sedentary species, seldom straying far from its chosen 
locality and rarely met with far from land. 

“ In the British seas the grey seal resorts to tide-washed rocks 
and lonely beaches, from Shetland and the Orkney Isles in the nortli 
to a few scattered locahties along the east and south coasts, as far 
as Cornwall and even the Channel Islands ; northward on the west 
coast to Wales, the outlying rocks in tlie Insh Sea aud tlie Hebrides 
— a sufficiently comprehensive range, and in a few favoured spots it 
is stiU fairly numerous. It is seldom found far from land, and seems 
to be much attached to particular spots, to which it regularly returns 
as the stale of the tide permits. In the breeding-season, which is tlic 
late autumn or early winter, its favourite resort is the inner recess 
of an ocean -cavern, often only to be approached under water ; here, 
m October or November, it deposits its single young one on the small 
beach at the far end of the cave, beyond the reach of the tide, attend- 
ing it assiduously fur several weeks, until it has shed its infant-coat, 
which is at first beautifully long, soft and white, oflcring a great 
contrast to the young of the common seal. The young are suckled 
for six weeks before tliey take to the water, and during that time 
they are practically land animals. From this time till maturity 
several successive changes of pelage in each sex take place." 

Ollier sTiecies of seals inhabiting the northern seas, of which 
stragglers have occasionally visited the British coasts, are the small 
ringed seal or " floe-rat " of the sealers {Phoca hispida), the Green- 
land or harp-seal {Phoca grocnlandtca ) , the hooded or bladder-nosed 
seal {Cystophora cristata) and the bearded seal {Phoca barbata). 

See also Seal-Fisheries. (W. H. F. ; R. L.*) 

SEA LAWS, a title which came into u.se among writers on 
maritime law in the i6th century, and was applied by them to 
certain medieval collections of usages of the sea recognized as 
having the force of customary law, either by the judgments of 
a maritime court or by the resolutions of a congress of merchants 
and shipmasters. To the former class belong the sea laws of 
016ron, embodying the usages of the mariners of the Atlantic ; 
under the latter come the sea laws of Visby (Wisby), reflecting 
the customs of the mariners of the North Sea and of the Baltic. 

The earliest collection of such usages received in England 
is described in the Black Book of Ike Admiralty as the ** Laws 
of 016-on,” whilst the earliest known text is contained in the 
Liber memorandorum of the corporation of the City of London, 
preserved in the archives of their Guildhall. These laws are 
in an early handwriting of the 14th century, and the title pre- 
fixed to them is La Charie d'Oleroun des juggementz de la mier. 
How and in what manner these Judgments of the Sea ” came 
to be collected is not altogether certain. Qeirac, a learned 
advocate in the parlement of Bordeaux, in the introduction 
to his work on Les Us et amstumes de la mer (Bordeaux, 1647), 
states that Eleanor of Aquitaine (q,v,)y havmg observed during 
her visit to the Holy Land that the collection of customs ol the 
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sea contamed in The Bodk of the ConstskUe of the Sea (see Con- 
sulate OF THE Sea) was held in high repute in the Levant, directed 
on her return that a record should be made of the judgments of 
the maritime court of the island of OJ^ron (at that tune a peculiar 
court of the duchy of Guienne), in order that they might serve 
as law amorist the mariners of the Western Sea. He states 
further that Richard I. of England, on his return from the Holy 
Land, brought back with him a roll of those judgments, which 
he published in England and ordained to be observed as law. 
Though R. G. Marsden doubts the story of Richard I. having 
brou^t back La Leye Olyroun to England, the general outline 
of Cleirac's account accords with a memorandum on the famous 
roll of 12 Edw. III., “ De Superioritate Maris Angliae ” (for 
many v ears preserved in the archives of the Tower of London, 
now deposited in the Public Record Office). According to this 
memorandum, the king’s justiciaries were instructed to declare 
and uphold the laws and statutes made by the kings of England, 
in order to maintain peace and justice amongst the people of 
every nation passing through the sea of England. 

The earliest version of these Ol^ron sea laws comprised certain 
customs of the sea which were observed in the wine and the oil 
trade, as carried on between the ports of Guienne and those of 
Brittany, Normandy, England and Flanders. No English trans- 
lation seems to have been made before the Rutter of the Sea, 
printed in I.<ondon by ITiomas Petyt in 1 536, in which they are 
styled the Lawes of ye Yle of Auleron and ye Judgementes 
of ye See.” French was, in fact, a tongue familiar to the English 
high court of admiralty down to the reign of Henry VI. A 
Flemish text, however, appears to have been made in the latter 
part of the 14th century, the Purple Book of Bruges, preserved 
m the archives of Bruges, in a handwriting somewhat later 
than that of the Liber memorandorum. Prefixed to this Flemish 
version is the title, “ Dit es de Coppie van den Rollen van 
Olcron van den Vonnesse van der Zee.” Certain changes, 
however, have been made in the Purple Book of Bruges in the 
names of the ports mentioned in the original Gascon text. For 
instance, Sluys is in several places substituted for Bordeaux, 
just as in the Rutter of the Sea London replaces Bordeaux. That 
these sea laws were administered in the Flemish maritime 
courts may be inferred from two facts. First, a Flemish transla- 
tion of them was made for the use of the maritime tribunal of 
Damme, which was the chief Flemish entrepot of the wine trade 
in the 13th century. The text of this translation has been 
published by Adriaen Verwer under the title of the Judgments 
of Damme. In the second place, there is preserved in the archives 
of the senate of Danzig, where there was a maritime court of 
old, an early manuscript of the 15th century, containing a 
Flemish reproduction of the Judgments of Olcron headed ” Dit 
is Twater Recht in Vlaenderen.” So far there can be no doubt 
that the Judgments of Olcron were received as sea laws in 
Flanders as well as in England in the 14th century. Further 
inquiry can trace them as they followed the course of the wine 
trade in the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. Boxhom, in his 
Chronyk van Zeelande, has published a Dutch version of them, 
which van Leeuwen has reproduced in his Batavia JUustrata, 
under the title of the Laws of. West^Capell in Zealand. Verwer 
has also published a Dutch text of them in his Nederlanfs 
See-Rechten, accompanied by certain customs of Amsterdam, 
of which other MSS. exist, in which those customs are described 
as usa^s of Stavoren, or as usages of Enkhuizen, both ports 
of active commerce in the 15th century. Of these customs 
of Amsterdam, or, as they were more generally styled, ” Ordin- 
ances of Amsterdam,” farther mention is made below. 

A new and enlarged collection of sea laws, purporting to be an 
extract of the ancient laws of Ol6ron, made its appearance in the 
latter part of the 15th century in Le Grant Rentier cU la m^, printed 
at Poitiers in France by Jan de Mamei, at the sign of the Pelican. 
The title-ipago is without a date, but the dedication, which purports 
to be addressed by its author, Pierre Carcie, alias Ferrande, to his 
godaon, it dated from St Gillee on the Ihst day of May 1483. It 
conti^ forty-seven articles, of which the first twenty-two are 
Identical with artkleB of the " Judgments of the Sea,'" in the Liber 
memorandorum. the lemaming arttclea being evidently of more 
xecent origin. A black-letter edition of this work in French, without 


a date, is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and to the 
last article this colophon is appended : " Ces choses pr6c6dente8 
sent extraictes du trw utille et profittable Roolle Doloyron par le 
^ct Pierre Garde alias Ferrande.'’ An English tremslation is printed 
in the appendix to A View of the Admiral Jurisdiction, published in 
1661 by Dr John Godolphin, in which the laws are described as "an 
Extract of me Ancient Laws of 016 ron rendered into Englidi out of 
Garsias ahas Ferrand." Although this new text had the recom- 
mencUttioii of an advocate who had filled the office of judge of the 
Admiralty Court during the Commonwealth and bm appointed 
king's advocate-general by Charles II., it seems to have been super- 
seded in a short time by Cleirac's Us et cousiumes de la mer, to 
which was appended the following clause of authentication : " Tes- 
moin le Seel ae I’lsle d’ 016 ron, estably aux contracts de la dite Isle, 
le jour du Mardy apres la Feste Sainct Andr6 Tan miUe deux cens 
soixant-six." Cfcirac does not inform us from what source or under 
what circumstances he procured his text, nor on what authority 
he has adopted in certain articles readings at variance with those 
of Garcie, whilst he retains the same number of articles, to wit, 
forty-seven. The clauw of authentication cannot be accepted as a 
warranty above suspicion, as the identical clause of authentication 
with the same date is appended to the early Norman and Breton 
versions of the rolls, which contain only twenty-six articles. Cleirac's 
version, however, owing probably to the superior style in which it 
was edited, and to the importance of the other treatises on maritime 
matters which Cleirac hac. brought together for the first time in a 
single volume, seems to have obtained a preference in England over 
Garcie 's text, as it was received in the High Court of Admiralty 
during the judgeship of Sir Leoline Jenkyns, and an Enghsh trans- 
lation of it was introduced into the English translation of the B/ack 
Book of the Admiralty made by John Bedford, the deputy registrar 
of the High Court. It seems to have been Bedford's intention to 
print this translation under the title of " Sea Laws '' ; but the 
manuscript passed into the hands of Sir Leohne Jenkyns, who gave 
it to the College of Advocates in 1685. The Black Book itself, which 
was missing lor a long time from the Admiralty registry, was dis- 
covered in the 19th century and replaced in the archives of the 
Admiralty Court. Of these two versions of the sea laws of 016 ron 
the earlier obtained a world -wide reception, for it was translated 
into Castilian {Fuero de Lavrov) by order of King Alphonso X., and 
a Gascon text of it is still preserved in the archives of Leghorn, 
apparently in a handwriting of the 15th century, entitled " Asso es 
la copia deus Rollcs dc Lcron de juegemens do mar." 

The parent stock of the Visby sea laws would appear to have been 
a code preserved in the chancery of Liibeck, drawn uj) in the Old 
Saxon tongue, and dated 1240. This code contains amongst many 
others certain articles on maritime law which are identical with 
articles in the Gotland sea laws. This collection comprises sixty-six 
articles, and it is now placed beyond a doubt by modern researches, 
especially of Professor Schlyter of Lund, that these Gotland sea laws 
are a compilation derived from three distinct sources— a Liibeck, 
an () 16 ron and an Amsterdam source. A Saxon or Low German text 
of this collection was printed for the first time in 1505 at Copenhagen 
by Godfrey de Gemen, a native of Gouda in Holland, who is reputed 
to have set up the earliest printing-press in Copenhagen. This 
print has no title-page, and m this respect resembles the earliest 
known print oi The Consulate of the Sea ; but upon a blank leaf, 
wtiich occupies the place of a frontispiece in one of two copies of 
Godfrey de Gemen's text, both preserved in the royal library at 
Copenhagen, there has-been inserted with a pen in alternate lines of 
black and red ink the title " Dat h<«heste Gotlansche W^atcr-Recht 
gcdruckct to Koppenhaven Anno Domini m.d.v.," and there has 
also been inserted on the first page of the text the introductory 
title " Her beghynt dat hogheste Water-Recht " (here begins the 
supreme sea law). Professor Schlyter discovered a MS. (No. 3123) 
in the royal library at Copenhagen, which is written on parchment 
in a hand of the 15th century, and from which it seems probable 
that Godfrey de Gemen mainly derived his text, as it comprises the 
sahie number of articles, containing the same matter arranged in 
the same order, with this minor difference, that, .whilst both the MS. 
and the print have the simple title " Water-Recht " prefixed to the 
first article, the MS. has also a similar tilde prefixed to the fifteenth. 
Further, as this article together with those that follow it in the MS., 
appears to be in a handwriting different from that of the articles that 
precede, the fifteenth article may justly be considered as the first of 
a distinct series, more particularly as they are numbered in Roman 
characters, beginning with § i, and such characters are continued 
with a single interruption down to the end of the MS. Although, 
however, the numeration of the articles of this second series is 
continuous and the handwriting of the MS. from the fifteenth to 
the sixty-sixth article is unchanged, the text of the series is not 
continuous, as the fortieth article commences with an introductory 
clause — This is the ordinance which the skippers and merchants 
have resolved amongst themselves as ship kw.^' There is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the first division Of thu second series of sea laws 
as a Low German version of the Judgments of Okron, transmitted 
most probably through a Flemish text. 'This hypothesis would 
account for the substitution in several articles of Shiys for Bordeaux. 
On the other hand, the introductory clause which ushers in the 
fortieth article is identical with tiie title that is generally prefixed 
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to MSS. ol tfao maritime Ordinances of Amaterc^. and the text 
of this and of the foUowii^ articles down to the sixty-fifth inclusive 
is evidently of Dutch origin and more or less identicid with Verwer's 
text of the usages of Amsterdam. M. Pardessus, in his valuable 
CoUecHim de Uns maritimes, published in Paris before Professor 
Schlyter made known the result of his researches, justly remarked 
that the provisions of several articles ol this last division of the sea 
laws are mconsistent with the thco^ that they originated at Viaby. 
It may be observed that the sixty-sixth article of the MS. is a Litbeck 
law identical with the first article of the first series, which is of 
LiibeCk origin. No colophcn is appended to this final article in the 
MS. Nevertheless, Godfrey de Gemon's edition of 1505, which breaks 
off in the middle of the sixty -sixth article of the MS., has the following 
c^phon : ** Here end the Gotland sea laws, which the community 
of merchants and skippers have ordained and made at Visby, that 
all men may regulate memselves by them. Printed at Copenhagen, 
A.D. M.D.v.^' The question naturally suggests itself, To what MS. 
was Godfrey de Gemen indebted for this colophon, or is the alterna- 
tive more probable that he devised it ? There is no known MS. 
of this collection of an earlier date to which an appeal can be made 
as an authority for this colophon ; on the contrary, the only known 
MSS. of which the date is earUer than Godfrey de Gemen ’s print, 
both of which are in the library of the university of Copenhagen, are 
without this colophon, and one of them, which puqiorts to have been 
completed at Nj^oping on the Eve of the Visitation of the Virgin 
in 1494, concludes with a colophon which precludes all idea that 
anything has been omitted by the scribe, viz., “ Here ends this book, 
and may God send us His grace, Amen. We are dispewed to think 
that Gemen himself devised this colophon. He was engaged in 
printing for the first time other collections ol laws for the Danish 
government, and, as Gotland was at that time a possession of Den- 
mark, he may have thus distinguished the sea laws from another 
collection, namely, of land laws. Professor Schlyter, however, 
believes Gemen may have borrowed it from a MS. which is lost, or 
at all events is not known. There is some support to this view in 
the fact that in the archives of the guildhall 01 Liibeck there is pre- 
served a MS. of 1533 which contains a Low German version of the 
same collection of sea laws, with a rubric prefixed to the first article 
announcing them to be “ the water law or sea law, which is the oldest 
and highest law of Visby,*' and there are good reasons for supposing 
that the scribe of this MS, copied his text from a MS. other tnan the 
Copenhagen MS. The same observation will apply to a second MS. 
of a similar character preserved in the libraiy of the gymnasium of 
Liibeck, which purports to have been written in 1 537. But as regards 
the Visliy sea laws little reliance can be placed on such rubrics or 
colophons as proofs of the facts recited in them, though they may be 
valuable as evidence of the reputed origin of the sea laws at the time 
when the scribe completed the MS. In illustration of this view it 
may be stated that in the same year in which the more recent of 
these two MSS. purports to have been completed — namely 1537— 
there was printed at Liibeck an enlarged edition of the sea laws 
consisting of seventy-two articles, being a Low German translation 
of a Dutch text, in which six additional Dutch laws had been inserted 
which are not found in the Copenhagen MS., nor have a place in 
Gemen's text, yet to this edition is prefixed the title, " This is the 
highest and oldest sea law, which the community of merchants and 
shipmasters have ordained and made at Visby, that all perrons who 
would be secure may regulate themselves by it." Further, it has an 
introductory clause to its thirty -seventh article — " This is the 
ordinance which the community of skippers and merchants have 
resolved upon amongst themselves as shij) law, which the men of 
Zeeland, Holland, Flanders hold, and with the law of Visby, which 
is the oldest ship law.” At the end of the seventy -second article 
there follows this colophon r " Here ends the Gotland sea law, 
which the community of merchants and mariners have ordained and 
made at Visby, that each may regulate himself by it. All honour 
to God, MDXxxvii.” Each article of this edition has prefixed to it 
after its particular number the word " bclevinge (judgment). 
It would thus appear that the Visby sea laws have fared like the 
016ron sea laws : they have gathered bulk with increasing yea.rs. 

The question remams to be answered, How did this collection of 
sea laws acquire the title of the " Visby sea laws " outside the Baltic ? 
for under such title they were received in Scotland in the i6th 
century, as may be inferred from extracts from them cited in Sir 
James Balfour’s System of the more Ancient Laws of Scotland, which, 
although not printed till 1754, was completed before his death in 
1583. The text of the Visby sea laws generally cuirent in England 
is an Fr^glish translation of a French text which Cleirac published m 
1641 in his Us et coustumes de la mer, and is an abbreviated, and in 
many respects mutilated, version of the original sea laws. This 
inquiry, however, would open a new chapter on the subject of the 
northern sea laws, and the civilizing influence which the merchants 


siicle (6"'vol8.riPwSri8*®-i845) I Schlyter, Wisby Stadslag och 
Sjdrdtt, being vo^. viii. of the Corpus juris Sueco-Gotorum anti^t 
(Lund, 1853} ; and The Black Book of the Admiralty, by Sir 
Travers Twiss (4 vols., London, 1871-187®) • exhaustively 


of Visby exercised in the 13th century through their lactories at 
Novgorod, linking thereby ^e trade of the Baltic to that of the 
Black Sea. (T. T.) 

^ PtrrHMMiiB r.nlleeiion de lois maritimes anUrieures au XVIII* 


cntical edition of the Rhodian sea law (given in vol. i. of PardessuiO 
by W. Ashbumer. appeared in 1909 (Oxford, IJxuversity Press). 
It con,tains valuable material not only on the Rhodian sea law, but 
on the' Various other sea laws in force on the Mediterranean coast. 

SBAL-FISHBRIBS. Seals of all descriptions (see Seal)— 
whether belonging to the t\'pical family Phocidae, or true seals^ 
or to 'the Oiariidae, or sea-lions and sea-bears — are of great 
commercial value. Whereas, however, the true seals and the 
sea-lions are hunted only for the sake of their hides and blubber, 
the sea-bears are sought on account of their valuable “ seal- 
skin (see Carnivora ; also Fur). Walruses (Odobaenidae) arc 
hunted not only for their hides and blubber but also for the 
ivory of their tusks, which is, however, far less valuable than 
elephant-ivory. Among the more important species of sea- 
bears or fur-seals, which yield commercial “ seal-skin,*' may be 
mentioned Otaria {Ardocephalus) australis of South America 
and the adjacent islands, including the Galapago.s group and 
Tierra-del-Fuego ; 0 . (A.) antatciica or pusilla of South Africa 
and the Crozets ; 0 . (A.) gazella of Kerguelen Island ; and 0 . 
(A,) Forsteri of the coasts of New Zealand and South-Western 
Australia. This group was widely distributed over the pelagic 
islands of the southern hemisphere, but is now practically extinct 
in the greater part of its habitat, although remnants of im- 
portance exist on Ixibos Island in the mouth of the river Plata 
in Uruguay, and on the islands off Cape Horn, both of which 
now receive protection from government. A second group is 
represented by Otaria (Callorhinus) ursina of the Commander 
Islands and Pribiloff Islands in Bering Sea, Robben Island and 
the Kurile Islands, Sea of Okhotsk, and other parts of the North 
Pacific ; the forms from the different islands having received 
distinct specific names. 

Of the southern herds little authentic information exists, 
but the records for the northern herds are fairly complete. At 
the period of its maximum development, 1870 to 1880, the herd 
of the Pribiloff Islands numbered about 2i million animals; 
that of the Commander Islands about one-half as many. 
herd in the Sea of Okhotsk is one of minor importance, numbering 
in 1897 less than 1000 animals on Robben Island. All thew 
herds became greatly reduced, and in 1896-1897 numbered in 
all not more than 600,000 animals. The typical adult male or 
bull (sikatch) of the second group attains maturity about the 
seventh year, and weighs from 400 to 500 lb. It is 6 ft. in length, 
with a girth of 4^ ft. The fur is blackish or dark brown, with 
long yellowish-white hairs, especially long and firm on the back 
of the neck, forming the so-called “ wig ” or mane. The animal 
stands erect and runs or “ lollops ” along the ground when 
on land. The adult female, or cow {matfia), is much smaller, 
averaging about 80 lb in weight, with length and girth in pro- 
portion. The fur is of varying shades of brown ; she bears 
her first young at the age of three years. 

The breeding-grounds are boulder-strewn beaches or rocky 
hill slopes near the shore. On these the sea-bears congregate 
in close-set masses called “rookeries.” The unit of rookery life 
is the family group, or “ harem,” each bull collecting as many 
females as he can control. The number ranges from i to 100 
or more, averaging about 30. The bulls reach the islands early 
in May and take up their places. The cows begin to arrive 
the first week in June. The number on the rookeries from day 
to day grows steadily to a climax about the middle of July, when 
about one-half are present, the number actually on the ground 
diminishing to about one-fourth at and after the close of the 
breeding season with the end of July. The single young, or pup 
{kotik), weighing 10 to 12 lb and jet black in colour, is bom 
within six to forty-eight hours after the arrival of the cow. 
Within a week the latter is served by the bull, and by the end 
of another week she goes to sea to feed, returning at gradually 
lengthening intervak through the summer to nounsli her young, 
left- in the meantime to care for itself on the rookeries. The 
bulk, having fasted since their arrival in May, go away in August 
to feed. The pups learn to swim at the age of a month or six 
weeks, and in November, with the approach of winter, swim away 
with their mothers to the south. The winter migration of the 
*• 
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Pribiloff mis extends as far south as the latitude of southern 
California^ the return course following the coast. The Com- 
mander seals reach the latitude of southern Japan and •return 
on their course. The fur-seals find their food, chiefly squid, 
Alaska pollack, and especially a small smelt-like fish (TA/ro- 
hromus callarhini), in deep water, and their feeding-grounds 
in Bering Sea and on the migrations lie mainly along the loo- 
fathom curve. 

The Commander Islands were discovered by Vitus Bering in 
1741, and our first knowledge of the northern fur-seal herds comes 
from the notes of Georg Wilhelm Steller, a German naturalist 
accompanying Bering’s expedition. The Pribiloff Islands were 
discovered in 1786 and transferred with the territory of Alaska 
to the United States in 1867. Up to 1867 the catdi taken by the 
Russian Company holding the Alaska monopoly was about 

75.000 yearly. Between 1868 and 1897 the reported catch of 
seals from the Pribilofl herd on land was 2,440,213, and 651,282 
were reported as taken by pelagic sealing; but the latter is 
certainly greatly under the truth. From 1867 to 1902 the fur-seal 
catch was worth, it has been estimated, about $35,000,000. 
From 1870 to 1890 the United States government leased the 
islands to the Al^ka Commercial Company, and in 1890 the 
monopoly passed to the North American Commercial Company ; 
this lease expired on the 1st of May 1910, and was not to be 
renewed. The catch was limited to 60,000 in 1890 and 1891 ; 
7500 in 1892 and 1893 ; 20,000 in 1894 ; 15,000 in 1895; 20,000 
in 1897 ; 30,000 in 18^, 1898-1903 ; and 1 5,000 in 1904, 1905 
and 1906. The total number of skins shipped by the lessees from 
1870 to 1906 was 2,135,248. From 1868 to 1906 the receipts 
from royalties on skins was $9,311,054-77, and the expenses of 
the United States were $1,353,015-53 (including $349,464-88 
for agents, $254,051-49 for supplies to natives, $483,842-65 
for Bering Sea awards and commission, and $41,000-31 for 
investigation of the fur-seal fisheries in 1898-1899) ; besides this, 
from 1890 to 1895 the government expended $1,410,722 for the 
policing of Bering Sea and the prevention of illegal pelagic 
hunting. 

The Russians worked out the principle, based on the polygamous 
habit of the animals, of aflording absolute protection to me breeding 
Lmadrn fo™*d© herd, and confining the killing to the superfluous 
^ males. The young males, or bachelors, " haul out to 
aefsife * sleep on beaches adjacent to, but distinct from, 

the breeding-grounds. Here they are surrounded at night 
^ by the scalmg gangs, rounded up in droves of from 1000 
to 3000, and driven inland to the killing • grounds. The large 
droves are broken up into successive ** pods,^' or groups, of from 
30 to 50, of which the killablc " seals (animals of three years of 
age or approximating to such in size) are knocked down with clubs, 
those too large or too small being allowed to escape. The skins arc 
removed, salted in kenches and, when cured, are exported. The 
two important processes in dressing the skins arc the removal of the 
long hairs which grow out through &e short thick fur, and the dyeing 
of me fur itself black. 

The decline in the fur-seal herds of Bering Sea is due to the growth 
of a rival sealing industry — the hunting of the animals at sea with 
spear or shot-gun, known as pelagic sealing.^ Stragglers from the 
imgrating herd had from the earliest times been taken Ly the Indians 
of ^pe Jittery and Vancouver Island, going out from the shore in 
their canoes, but the number, so captured was small. In 1879, 
however, sailing vessels began to be used to carry the hunters and 
their canoes out to the main body of the herd, and to enable them 
to follow its movements. The industry developed rapidly, by 1892 
employing a fleet of 122 ssdling vessels, each witn from five to twenty 
hunting crews. The catch at sea grew to a maximum in 1894 of 

140.000 skins. The operations of the fleet gradually extendi to 
cover the entire migration route of the herd, and in 1885 the sealers 
entered its summer feeding-grounds in Bering Sea. Pelagic hunting, 
necessarily indiscriminate, Netted most seriously the herd of breed- 
ing females. Investigations carried on in Bering Sea in 1895 and 
r 80 show that from 62 to 84 % of the pelagic catch were of this 
class, the death of the female involving the death of her unborn 
ojS^ring) as well as that of the unweaned young. From 1870 to 
t902 the “ pelagic *’ catch haa been eitimated (Jordan) as i,oqp,ooo, 
nearly half the corresponding total for the lancf-catch. 

The abuse of pelagic sealing naturally created much indignation 


> A temporiuy cause for the shrinkage of the herd was the ravages 
of the Unctnaria, a worm which attacked the infant seab : in 
it seemed no longer to be present. 


in America. Under sanction of a claim made by Russia in 1821 to 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea (a claim decided by the Paris 
Trilmnal of 1893 to be untenable), the United States in z886 seized 
sealing vessels operating in that sea — among them Canadian vessels. 
This brought on a diplomatic discussion with the British government, 
which culminated in 1 892 in a treaty by which it was agreed to submit 
to arbitration the claims of the United States to jurisdiction in Bering 
Sea in the interests of her fur-seal herd when beyond the ordinary 
territorial limits. The Tribunal of Arbitration met in Paris in 1893 
(see Bering Sea Arbitration). Its decision was adverse to the 
contentions of the United States, and equally adverse to the life oi 
the fur-seal herds. As agreed upon in suen event, the tribunal formu- 
lated a set of rules for the regulation of pelagic sealing, with a view 
to the protection of the seals. These regulations provided for a close 
season in May, Tune and Tuly, and a protected zone of 60 m. radius 
about the breeding islands. The regulations failed of their object, 
because the breeding females do not feed within the protected area, 
but far outside, ana are therefore taken without restriction on the 
feeding-grounds in August and September, their young being left 
to starve. 

In 1896 it was agreed between the United States and Great Britain 
that a new investigation of the facts of seal life should be made. 
At the close of this inquiry in 1897 the two Commissions met in 
Washington as a Joint Conference of Fur Seal Experts, and after a 
discussion of the results of their labours, a substantial agreement 
was reached on all essential facts. On the basis of this agreement 
the fur-seal question passed into the hands of a Joint High Com- 
mission, representing Great Britain, the United States and Canada, 
called at Quebec in September 1898 to consider a number of questions 
at issue between the United States and Canada. There the matter 
rested. Meanwhile the herds continued to decline, and the pelagic 
catch itself fell rapidly with the depleted herds. 

The foUowing is a summary of the fur skins from various sources 
over the period 1743 to 1897 


From all sources prior to 1 868 .... 3,197,154 

Land sealing, 1868-1897, Pribilofl herd . 2,440,213 

„ „ Commander herd . 942,730 

Pelagic sealing, 1^8-1897, Pribiloff herd ■ 051,282 

s. „ Commander herd . 312,247 

Lobos Island skins 316,746 

Cape Horn skins 122,390 


Grand Total .... 7,982,708 


For a full account of the fur-seals and the fur-seal industries, 
reference should be made to the reports of D'Arcy W. Thompson, 
Commissioner for Great Britain, and his associates, for 189O and 
1897 {Parliamentary Papers, " United States," No. 3 [1897], and 
No. I 1^1898]), and especially to the final report of David S. Jordan. 
Commissioner for the United States, and his associates, for the same 
years (Treasury Department Document No. 2017, Fur Seals and 
Fur Seal Islands oj North Pacific Ocean, 4 vols, and atlas, Wash- 
ington, 1898). Other papers of importance are : H. W. Elliott’s 
" Monograph of the Seal Islands of Alaska," Bull. 147, U.S. Fish 
Commission (1882), and the report of C. H. Merriam and T. C. 
Mendenhall, the American Commissioners for 1891, Proc. Paris 
Arbitration, ii. 311-396. 

SEALING WAX. In medieval times, when the principal 
use of sealing wax was for attaching the impression of seals to 
official documents, the composition used consisted of a mixture 
of Venice turpentine, beeswax and colouring matter, usually 
vermilion. The preparation now employed contains no wax. 
Fine red stationery sealing wax is composed of about seven 
parts by weight of shellac, four of Venice turpentine, and three 
to four of vermilion. The resins are melted together in an 
wthenware pot oyer a moderate fire, and the colouring matter 
is added slowly with careful stirring. The mass when taken 
from the fire is poured into oiled tin moulds the form of the 
sticks required, and when hard the sticks are polished by passing 
them rapidly over a charcoal fire, or through a spirit fl^e, 
which melts the superficial film. For the brightest qualities 
of sealing wax bleached lac is employed, and a proportion of 
perfuming matter — storax or bakam of Peru — is added. In 
the commoner ^ qualities considerable admixtures of chalk, 
carbonate of magnesia, baryta white or other earthy matters 
are employed, and for the various colours appropriate mineral 
pigments. In inferior waxes ordinary resin takes the place of 
lac, and the dragon gum of Australia (from Xanthorrhoea hastilis) 
and other resins are similarly substituted. Such waxes, used 
for bottling, parcelling and other coarser applications, run 
thin when heated, and are comparatively brittle, whereas fine 
wax should soften slowly and is tenacious and adhesive. 
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SEALS. The idea of testifying the personal presence or the i 
agency of an individual on some particular occasion, by affixing 
the impression of his seal (Lat. sigillim, O. Fr. seel) to the record 
or object connected with the transaction of the moment, can be 
traced back among the nations of the old world when advanced 
only a comparatively short way on the path of civilization. 
In the East the custom which has prevailed for centuries, and 
which is a practice at the present day, of using the seal as a stamp 
wherewith to print its device in ink or pigment in authentication 
of a document is parallel to our western habit of inscribing a 
signature for the same purpose. In the West, too, the impression 
of the seal has, at certain periods, had the same value as the 
signature ; and at all times the connexion between the signature 
and the seal has been intimate in European practice (see Auto- 
graphs and Diplomatic). But the western method of obtaining 
the impression has differed from the eastern method. With us, 
the notion of a seal is an impression in relief, obtained from 
an incised design, either on a soft material such as wax or clay, 
or on a harder material such as lead, gold or silver. By common 
usage the word “ seal ” is employed as a term to describe both 
the implement for making the impression, and the impression 
itself ; but properly it should be confined to the latter, the graven 
implement being technically called the matrix. 

The earliest examples of seals, both matrices and impressions, 
are found among the antiquities of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria. On the clay stoppers of wine jars of the 
remote age which goes by the name of the pre-dynastic 
period, and which preceded the historic period of the 
first Pharaohs, there are seal impressions which must have been 
produced from matrices, like those of Babjdonia and Assyria, 
of the cylinder type, the impress of the design having be«i 
repeated as the cylinder was rolled along the surface of the moist 
clay. Two such engraved cylinders of this archaic period are in 
the British Museum collections. The cylinder, however, seems 
to have been generally superseded in Egypt by the engraved 
scarab, or beetle-shaped object, which, it may be assumed, 
was used at an early time, as it certainly was in later Egyptian 
history, for scaling purposes, although its proper function W'as that 
of an amulet. Still, the fashion for cylinders appears to have 
revived at intervals, for they are found in the 6th, the 12th and 
the 18th dynasties. Even in the 1st dynasty, about 4500 b.c., 
the Egyptian Pharaohs had their official sealers, or, to use a 
modern expression, keeper.s of the Royal Seal. Egyptian signet- 
rings, which were used for sealing, date back to the 12th dynasty. 

As already stated, the matrices of ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian seals, usually cut on precious stones, are in cylinder form. 

_ The fine collection in the Britiah Museum presents 
tottUm mad US with Babylonian specimens of even archaic times, 
Aaayrima followed by an historical series, the earliest of which 
jm/s. jg Qf nearly 4500 years B.c. 'fhe Assyrian series is 
not so full. The engraved subjects are chiefly mythological. 
Impressions are to be found on many of the cuneiform clay 
tableU. Early in the 7th century b.c. the cylinder seal gave 
place to the cone, the impression being henceforth obtained 
after the fashion followed to the present day. 

The Hioenicians, as was only to be expected of those traders 
and artisans of the ancient world, appear to have adopted both 
the cylinder of Assyria and the scarab of Egypt as 
Examples indeed are rare, 

* but that these people were acquainted with both 
forms is certain. Phoenician names are found cut both on 
cylinder matrices and on scarabs by the Phoenician engravers 
employed in Assyria and Egypt ; and, when the cone-slmped 
matrix superseded the cylinder in Western Asia, the Phoenicians 
conformed to the change. 

In Europe, the use of seals among the early Greeks is well 
known. Of the Mycenaean period numerous seal-impressions 
in clay have been found. Also from ancient times 
have survived the numerous engraved stones or 
pebbles, technically called gems, which ser^'ed as 
matrices and in most instances were undoubtedly mounted 
as finger-rings or were furnished with swivels. At first being 


used in their natural fonns, these pebbles or gems have been 
grouped as lenticular or bean-shaped, and glandular or of the 
sling-bolt pattern ; later, from the 6th to the 4th century B.c., 
they were fashioned as scaraboids, that is, in the general form 
of the Egyptian scarab, but without the sculptured details of 
the beetle's body. To these, by a natural process, succeeded 
the matrix formed of only a thin slice of stone, which was more 
conveniently adapted for the bezel of the ring ; and in this shape 
the engraved matrix passed on from the Greeks to the Romans. 
Signet-rings also with fixed metal bezels were in common use 
among the Greeks from about 600 b.c. 

But while the scarab met with little favour in Greece, where, 
as just stated, the scaraboid was preferred, among the Etruscans 
its adoption was complete, and with them it became 
the commonest form of the seal-matrix, dating from 
the latter part of the 6th centur>’ B.c., engraved 
chiefly with subjects derived from Greek art. 

Impressions of late Greek or Roman gems in clay have survived 
in a lew instances. A series of impressions from Greek seals 
was found at Selinus in Sicily, dating before 249 B.c. ; a small 
collection of sealed (ireek documents on papyrus of the 4th and 
3rd centuries b.c. has been discovered nt Elephantine in 
Eg5q)t. An interesting and very rare example of a Roman 
law deed sealed with gem impressions in clay is in the British 
Museum, recording the sale of a slave boy in a.d. 166. 

It is not the object of this article to deal further with tlie 
history of antique seals (sec Numismatics ; also Gems, Jewelry 
and Ring), but to give, some account of European seals of the 
middle ages, when the revival of their use for tlie authentication 
of documents resulted in their universal employment among all 
classes of society. Hence it is that we are in possession of the vast 
number of impressions still to be found in public museums and 
archives, and in private muniment rooms and antiquarian collec- 
tions, cither attached to the original charters or other deeds 
which they authenticated, or as independent specimens. Hence, 
too, have survived a fairly large number of matrices. 

The connecting link between the general use of the signet, 
which was required by tlie Roman law for legal puiposes, but 
which had died out by the ylh centur}^, and the revival 
of seals in the middle ages is to be found in the chanceries agSmyrni 
of the Merovingian and Caroling ian sovereigns, where 
the practice of affixing the royal seal to diplomas 
appears to have been generally maintained (.see Diplomatic). 
Naturally, surviving examples of such seals are rare, but they 
are sufficient in number to mdicate the style adopted at different 
periods. The seal-ring of Childeric II. (d. 673) was found in 
his tomb, bearing a full-face bust and his name ; and impressions 
of seals of later monarchs of the Merovingian line, engraved with 
their busts and names, have survived. Pippin the Short and the 
early Carolings made use of intaglios, both actual antiques and 
copies from them ; their successors had seals of ordinary types 
usually showing their busts. One of the oldest matrices is an 
intaglio in rock crystal, now preserved at Aix-la-Chapelle, bearing 
a portrait head of I/Othair II., king of Lorraine (aj>. 855^869), 
and the legend Xpe \Christe\ Adivva Illotharium Rtg.” As 
time advanced there was a growing tendency to enlarge the royal 
seal. Under Hugh Capet there was (a.d. 989) a further develop- 
ment, the king being represented half-length with the royAl 
insignia ; and at last under Henry I. (a.d. 1031-1060) the royal 
seal of France was complete as the seal of majesty, bearing the 
full effigy of the king enthroned. In Germany, however, this 
full type had already been attained somewhat eiplier in the seal 
of the emperor Henry II. (a.d. 1002-1024) ; and it had been used 
even earlier by Amulf, count of Pltmders, in 942. The royal 
seal thus developed as a seal of majesty became the t3rpe for 
subsequent seals of dignity of the monarchs of the middle ^es 
and later, the inscription or legend giving the name and titles 
of the sovereign concerned. 

All the early royal seals which have been refeixed to were 
affixed to the face of the doctiments, that is, en placard \ but in 
the iith century the practice of appending the seal from thongs 
or cords came into vogue ; by the 12th century it was universal. 
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Nat^iral^; the introduction of the pendant seal invited an 
impression on the back as well as on the face of the disk of wax 
or other material employed. Hence arose the use of the counter- 
seal; which might be an impression from a matrix actually so 
calM (contrasigiUum), or that of a signet or private sesL\{secreium), 
such countcrscaling implying a perscmal corroboration of the 
sealing. The earliest seal of a sovereign of France to which a 
counterseal was added was that of Louis VII. (a.d. 1141), an 
equestrian effigy of the king as duke of Aquitaine being impressed 
on the reverse. When, in 1154, Aquitaine passed to the English 
crown, this counterseal disappeared, and eventually in subsequent 
reigns a fleur-de-lis or the shield of arms of France took its place. 
In the German royal seals the imperial eagle or the imperial 
shield of arms was the ordinary counterseal. 

To turn to England : it appears that the kings of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, or at least some of them, imitated their Frankish 
Aagh~ neighbours in using signets or other seals. There are 

Smxott Still extant an impression of the seal of Ofia of Mercia 

(a.d. 790) bearing a portrait head ; and one of the seal of 
Edgar (a.d. 960), an intaglio gem. The first royal seal 
of England which ranlu as a great sed ” is that of Edward the 
Confessor, impressioiw of which are extant. This seal was 
- furnished with a counterseal, the design being nearly 

identical with that of the obverse (fig. i). William the 
Conqueror, as duke of Normandy, used an equestrian 
seal, representing him mounted and armed for battle. After 

the conquest of England, 
he added a seal of majesty, 
copied from the seal of 
Henry I. of France, as a 
counterseal. In subsequent 
reigns the order of the two 
seals was reversed, the seal 
of majesty becoming the 
obverse, and the reverse 
being the equestrian seal : 
a pattern which has been 
followed, almost uniformly, 
down to the present day. 

Besides the two royal 
seals of Anglo-Saxon kings 
noticed above there are 
extant a few other seals, 
and there is documentary evidence of yet others, which were 
Aagio^ ^ England before the Norman Conquest ; but 

Saxom the rarity of such examples is an indication that the 
0 Hwmt 9 employment of seals could not have been very 
common among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Berht- 
wald the thane, in 788, and iEthelwulf of Mercia, in 857, 
affixed their seab to certain documents. In the British 
Museum are the bronze matrices of seals of iEthilwald, 
bishop of Dunwich, about 800 ; of iElfric, alderman of 
Hampshire, about 985; and the finely carved ivory double 
matrix of Godwin the thane (on the obverse) and of the 
nun Godeyihe (on the reverse), of the beginning of the iith 
centuty . In tha Chapter Library of Durham there is the matrix 
of the monastic seal of about the year 970; and in the British 
Museum, appended to a later charter (Harl. 45 A. 36), is the 
impression of the seal of Wilton Abbey of about 974. 

Ihe official practice of the Frankish kings, which, as we have 
aeen, was the means of hknding down the Roman tradition of the 
use of the sigiiet, was gradually imitated by high 
officers of state. In the 8th century the mayors of the 
palace are found affixing their personal seals to royal 
diplomas ; and, once the idea was started, the multiplication of 
seids naturally followed. From the end of the 10th century there 
was a growing tendency to their general use. From the izth 
to the I jth century inclusive, sealing ems the ordinary process of 
authenticating legal documents; and during t^t period an 
ii^te variety of seals was in existence. ']^e royal seals of 
dignity or great seals we have already noticed. The sovere^ 
also had his personal seals : his pnvy seal, his signet. 



Fig. 1. — Seal of Edward the Confessor. 





Fig. 2. — Antique 
gem used as a 
private seal. 


provinces, the public departments, the royal and public officers, 
the courts of law: all had their special seals, numerous 
class of ecclesiastical seals comprised episcopal seals of all kinds, 
official and p^sonal ; seals of caffiedrals and chapters ; of 
courts and officials, &c. The monastic series is one of the largest, 
and, from an artistic point of view, one of the most important. 
The topographical or local series comprises the seals of cities, 
of towns and boroughs and of corporate bodies. Then comes 
the vast collections of personal seals. Equestrian seals of baroas 
and knights ; the seals of ladies of rank ; the armorial seals of 
the gently ; and the endless examples, chiefly of private seals, 
with devices of all kinds, sacred and profane, ranging from the 
finely engraved work of art down to the rougUy cut merchant’s 
mark of the trader and the simple initial letter of the yeoman, 
typical of the time when everybody had his seal. 

The ordinary shape of the medieval seal is rouhd ; but there are 
certain exceptions. Ladies' seals and some classes of ecclesiastical 
and monastic seals are of pointed oval form, which is ** 
best adapted to receive the standing figure of lady, bishop, 
abbot or saint: the common types in such classes. Fancifully 
shaped seals also occur, but they are comparatively rare. 

In the middle ages the metal chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of matrices was bronze. Among the wealthy, silver was not 
uncommon ; among the poor, lead was in general use. 

Matrices of steel and iron were made at a later time in 
the i6th and 17th centuries. In the ixth centuiy a fairly large 
number of matrices were cut in ivory. The use of engraved gems 
in the early middle ages has already been 
noticed ; but the taste for antique intaghos was 
not confined to any one period. In me later 
centuries also, particularly in the 14th century, 
they were set in seal matrices and finger rings. 

A fine Graeco-Roman gem, bearing a female 
head, full face and set in a medieval setting, 
does duty for the head of Mary Magdalen, as 
seen in the accompanying cut (fig. 2). 

The ordinary matrix of middle ages was pro- 

vided with a ridge on the back (or, m some in- 
stances, with a vertical handle), by which it could 
be held while being used for soahng, and which 
might be pierced for suspension. Sockets for the insertion of VtanHIuft 
are of comparatively late make. The matrix was in most instances 
simple, the design giving a direct impression once and for all. But 
there are examines of elaborate matnees composed of several pieces, 
from the impressions of which the seal was built up in an ingenious 
fashion, botn obverse and reverse being carved in hollow work, 
through wliich figures and subjects impressed on an inner layer of 
wax are to be seen. Such examples are the seal matrix of the 
Benedictine priory of St Mary and St Blaise of Boxgrave in Sussex, 
of the 13th century, now in the British Museum (fig. 3) ; and the 
matrix of Southwick Priory in 
Hampshire, of the same period 
{Archaeologia, xxiii. 374). The 
matrix of one of the seals of 
Canterbury Cathedral was also 
constructed in the same manner. 

It has usually been the custom 
to break up or deface the matrices 
of official seals when they have 
ceased to be valid, as, for example, 
at the commencement of a new 
reign. The seals of deceased 
bishops or abbots were solemnly 
broken in presence of the chapter 
or before the altar. But the legal 
maxim that corporations never die 
is well illustrated by the survival 
of the fine scries, not con^lcte, 
indeed, but vei^ full, 01 the 
matrices of Enghsh corporations, 
beginning with the close of the 
12th century. A fine example is 
the corporate seal of Rochester, of 
the 13th century, showing the keep 
and battlements of the castle (fig. 

4) in high relief. 

The common material for re- 
ceiving the impressions from the matrices was beeswax, generaUy 
strengthened and hardened by admixture with other substances, 
such as resin, pitch and even hemp and hair. The n, | 
employment of chalk as an ingredient in many seals 
of the X2th century has caused them to become ex- 
tremely friable. It was a common practice to apply to such seals 
a coaang of brown varnish. Besides tire transparent yellowish- 
brown m the wax when used in its natural state, as it very 
frequently was used in the earlier middle agee, many other oolouxs. 



Fig. 3. — Seal of Boxgrave 
Piiory : obverse. 
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especially red, dark green and dark brown, and even black, 
axe found in medieval seals. Any attempt to classify examples by 
their colours fails, for, while at some periods the particular tinte 
employed in certain chsmceiies may have been selected with a view 

to marking the character 
oi the documents so sealed, 
such practice was not con- 
sistently followed. 

For the protection of the 
impression, in the Z 2 th and 
13th centuries, when it was 
an ordinary custom to im- 
press the seals on thick 
cakes of wax, the surround- 
ing margin rising well above 
the held usually formed a 
suitable fender ; at other 
times, as in the 14th and 
15th centuries, a so-called 
wreath, or twisted shred 
of parchment, or plaited 
grass or reed, was imbedded 
in the wax round the im- 
pression. But the most 
Fig. 4.->-Corporate Seal of Rochester, common process was to sew 

up the seal in a bag or piece 
of cloth or canvas, with the mistaken notion that this would ensure 
tlie seal’s integrity ; the ordinary result being that, on the assumption 
that seals thus protected needed no further care, they have been in 
most instances either broken or crushed to powder. In later times, 
seals, especially great seals, have been frequently htted in metal 
or wooden boxes. 

The medieval seal may be said, in general, to lie composed of two 
essential parts : the device, or type as it is sometimes called, and the 
_ . inscrijition or legend. It is the existence of the legend, 

/ ^ surrounding the device as with a border, that distinguishes 
it from the antique engraved gem, which rarely bore an 
inscri])tiou and then only its field. Such antique gems as were 
adopted for matrices in the middle ages were usually set in metal 
mounts, on which the legends were engraved. The first and obvious 
reason for an inscription on a seal was to ensure identification of 
the owner ; and therefore the names of such owners appear in tlie 
earliest examples. Afterwards, when the use of seals became com- 
mon, and when they were as often toys as signets, fanciful legends 
or mottoes appropriate to the devices naturally came into vogue 
Examples of such mottoes will be given below. 

A few words may be said regarding the dilierent kinds of types or 
devices appropriate to particular classes or groups of medieval seals ; 
and, although these remarks have special reference to English seals, 
it may be noted that there is a common affinity between the several 
classes of seals of all countries of western Europe, and that what is 
said of the seal-devices of one country may be applied in general 
terms to those of the rest. The types of the great seals of sovereigns 
have already been mentioned : a seal of majesty on the obverse, an 
equestrian seal on the reverse. Other royal official seals usually bear 
on the obverse the king enthroned or mounted, and the royal arms 
on the reverse. Among other official seals a very interesting type 
is tliat of tlie Lord High Admiral in the i 5 tU century, several matnees 
of the seals of holders of the dignity having survived and being 
exhibited in the British Museum. That of John Holland, earl ol 
Huntingdon, Admiral of England, Ireland and Aquitaine, 1435- 

X442, is here given (fig. 5), 
having the usual device of 
a ship, on the mainsail of 
which are the earl’s ar- 
morial bearings. In ecclesi- 
astical seals generally, in 
the seals of religious foun- 
dations, cathedrals, monas- 
teries, colleges and the like, 
sacred subjects naturally 
find a place among other 
designs. Such subjects as 
the Deity, the Trinity, the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Crucifixion, the Cor- 
onation of the Virgin, are 
not uncommon. Episcopal 
seals more generally show 
the prelate prominently as 
a standing figure, or, less 
conspicuously, as kneeling 
in prayer before the Deity or 
patron saint ; the counter- 
seal also frequently represents him in the same posture of adoration. 
Chapter seals may bear ttie patron saint, or a representation, more 
or less conventional, of the cathedral ; monastic seals may have 
figures of the Vii»in Mary, or other patron saint, or of the founder, 
or of abbot or abbess ; or the conventual building. If there be a 
counterseal, the figure of patron saint or founder may stand there, 



Ftc. 3. — Seal of Lord High Admiral 
Huntingdon. 


while the building occupies the obverse. £^h abbot, too, >ivould 
have his own seal of digm^, generally showing him standing. Local 
seals of town or borough may have the image of a patron saint, or 
armoriid device, or castle or todge or other building (see fig. 4), 
or the town itself. A seaport will be indicated by a ahip on the 
waves. The baronial seal bears the armed and mounted knight 
On Ladies’ seals the owner is often gracefully depicted standing and 
holding flower or bird, or with shields of arms. After the 14th 
century, the figures of ladies, other than queims, vani.sh from seals. 
ArmonsU devices of the gentr)-^ first appear On- eoals at the close of 
the 12 til century ; and from that time thert is a gradual develop- 
ment of the heraldic seal, which in the century was often a 
work of fine decorative sculpture. And, lastly, the devices on fancy 
seals are without end in their variety. 

As in all other departments of medieval art, the engraving of 
seals in the middle ages passed through certain well-marked 
developments and changes characteristic of different 
periods. Fine seal engraving is to be found in the 
productions of many of the continental nations ; but in the beat 
periods nothing can excel the work of English cutters. Beginning 
with the examples of the 
iith and 12th centuries, 
we find the subjects gener- 
ally of an archaic style, 
which is evidence of an 
early stage of the art. *In 
the 13th century this un- 
developed stage has passed, 
and a fine, but still re- 
strained, quality of en- 
graving ensues, which, like 
all the allied arts of that 
century, charms with its 
simple and unpretending 
precision. For example, in 
the great seals of Henry 
III., something of the 
antique stiffness remains, 
but the general effect and 
the finish of the details 
are admirable. We may 
refer also again to the 
Boxgrave seal (fig. 3) as a 
fine specimen of 13th cen- 
tury architectural carving. 

But the most beautiful 
seal of this period, and in 
many respects the most beautiful medieval seal in existence, 
is the monastic seal of Merton Priory, in Surrey, of the yeax 
1241. An engraving of the obverse, ■die Virgin and Child, is 
here given (fig. 6). The Merton seal is the work of a master hand 
treating his subject with wonderful breadth and freedom. As the 
century advances, a mbre 
graceful movement in the 
figures is discernible. For 
instance, the apreat seal of 
Edward I. shows a de- 
parture from the severe 
simplicity of his pre- 
decessor in the addition 
of decorative architec- 
tural details, and in due 
easier action of the 
equestrian figure, which 
in this instance is of a 
strikingly fine type. Com- 
parable with It b ^ 

remarkable baronial 7._Seal ol Robert Fite-Walter. 
equestrian seal of Robert 

Fitz- Walter (fig. 7), 1298-1^04, the silver matrix of which b in 
the British Museum collections. 

The work of the 14th century is marked by a great develop- 
ment in decoration. Where the artist of the former century 
would have secured his effect by simple, firm lines, the new school 
trusted to a more superficial style, in which ornament rather than 



Fig. 6 . — ^Merton Priory Seal. 
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form is the leading motive. The new style is wnspicuous in tte 
great Beals and other official seals of Edward III., as well 
other classes. The 14th century is also the period of eanched 
canopies, of niches and pinnacles and of other details of monu- 
mental sculpture reproduced in its seals. A very beautiful and 

typical example of the 
best work of this period 
is to be seen in the seal 
of Richard dc Bury, | 
bishop of Durham from 
1333 to *345 (fig- 8)- It 
is to be remarked that 
the standing figure of 
the bishop in episcopal 
seals, of the abbot in 
monastic seals and of 
the lady in ladies’ seals, 
which was so persistent 
from the 12 th century 
onwards, proved to be 
the happy cause of the 
maintenance of the 
elegant oval shape in 
examples of these 
classes, wherein some of 
the best balanced de- 
signs are to be found. 

The 15th century 
brought with it to seal- 
engraving, as it did to 
other departments of 
medieval art, the 
elements of decadence. 
The executioii becomes of a more mechanical type ; the strength 
of the 13th century and the gracefulness of the 14th century have 
passed ; and, while examples of great elaboration were still 
product, the t^jndency grows to overload the decoration. This 
defect is notio^ble, for example, in the elaborate ^eat seals of 
the Henries of riie 15th century, as compared with the finer 
types of their predecessors. As a good example of the middle 
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of the century, the scal of King’s College, Cambrii^j of about 
the year 1443, is here given (fig. 9), show^ the Virgin in glory in 
the centre, bejtween St Nicholas and King Hei^ Vl. 

With the rise of the period of the Renaissance, like other 
medieval ^rts, seal-^n^ving passed out of the range of the 
traditions pf the md& ages and came under the influence of 
the derived classical or pseudo-da^ical sentiment. There is, 
therel^, no need to pprsue the subject further. 


We close this portion of the present article with ^cimens of 
the legends or mottoes which are to be found on the innumerable 
personal seals of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, 

They are of great variety, and many of them are very 
interesting, both on account of the devices which they accompany 
and the sentiments which they express. In English seals they 
are found composed in Latin, in French, and in the vernacular. 
First there are legends describing the qualify of the seal or 
conveying a message to the recipient of the missive, as : — ^Priyd 
su (suis) ; priv6 su et poi conu (peu connu) ; sigillum sccreti ; 
secreti nuntius ; je su mute ; Icl (loial) ami muet ; je su sel bwi e 
leel ; veici parti lei ; clausa secreta tego ; signo secreta signo ; 
secreta gero ; si frangis, revelo ; frangc, lege, tege ; brusset, 
liset, et celet ; accipe, frange, lege ; Claude, repone, tege ; missa 
lege, lecta tege; tecta lege, lecta tege; b^t, vaez, lisez, 
craez ; tene fidem ; tenet la foy ; softe and fljre. ^als with 
love mottoes are numerous : — sigillum pads et amoris ; je suy 
damurs ; je su seel damur lei ; seel de saluz c damur ; de li 
penset par ki me avet ; jeo su ci en lu dami ; penset de li par ki 
su ci ; ase for the treweste ; ami amet, car lei ami avet ; amye 
amet, mon quer avet ; mun quer avet, ben le gard6 ; mun cuer 
avet, ne le deceve ; penset de moi, e je de vus ; mon quer jolye 
a VOS doin, amye ; je suy flur de lei amur ; love me and I the ; 
if the liket, mi love holde ; poi vaut vivre sans lei anii. The lion 
is a not uncommon device : — Je su lion bon par avisoun ; sum 
leo, quovis eo, non nisi uera veho ; je su rey des bestes ; leo 
tegit secretum. A lion dormant : — Ci repose le lion ; ici dort le 
lion fort; wake me no man. A lion dormant on a rose, the 
symbol of secrecy : — Ben pur celer, gis sur roser ; ici repose Hun 
en la rose ; de su la rose le lion repose. Rustic life is represented 
by a squirrel : — I crake notis ; 1 krak nots ; I bite notes : by 
a hare, or a hare ridmg a dog Sohou, sohou ; sohou, mutel ; 
sohou, Robin ; sohou, je le voi ; sohou, je lai trouv6 ; je vois a 
bois ; by a hare in a tree Sohou, scut, ware 1 cut : by a monkey 
riding a dog or goat : — Allonc I ride, I hunt ; allone I ride, have 
1 no swayn: by a stag: — Alas, Bowles : by a dog:—hobbc, 
dogge, hobbe ; garez ben le petit chen : by a hawk seizing a 
bird : — Alas, je su pris. And more than one example bears the 
motto By the rood, women ar wood (mad). 

Bullae, — As stated above, metal seals, as well as seals in soft 
materials, have been employed in European countries under 
certain conditions. These are technically called “bullae” (Lai. 
bulla, a boss, or circular metal ornament), and necessarily they 
were in all cases suspended from the documents, and they bore u 
design on both obverse and reverse. In the southern countries 
of Europe, where wax would be affected by the warmth of the 
climate, it was natural that a harder material should also be used. 
Hence the leaden bulla was a recognized form of seal during the 
middle ages in the Peninsula, in southern France, in Italy, and 
in the Latin East. The best-known series is the papal series of 
leaden seals which have lent their name to the documents of the 
papal chancery which they authenticate, popularly known as 
papal “ bulls.” The earliest extant examine of this series is of 
the year 746 (see Diplomatic). Leaden seSis were also used by 
the archbishops of Ravenna and other ptelatcS of Italy ; also 
to some extent by officials of a lower,, (tank, and by certain 
communes. The official seals of the dq^es H Venice and of Oenoa 
and of other dignitaries of those states l^pre also .of lead* 
sovereigns of Spain, too, made use samfe tnaterial ; and in 
the Byzantine empire leaden bullae siBeiri to have been universally 
employed, not only by emperors and stat^ officials but also by 
private persons. Even in the north, sietal bullae were also 
occasionally in use. Certain Carolingian monwchs, probably 
copying the practiqe of the papal chancery, issued diplomas 
authenticated by leaden seals, examples of the reign of Charles 
the Bald being still extant. T^ fashion even spread to Britain, 
as is proved by the existence m the British Museum of a leaden 
bulla of CcenwuJf of Mercia, a.d* 800-810. In Germany, too, 
bishops occasionally made use of leaden seals. But, whfle lead 
was the ordinary material for the metal seal, a more precious 
substance was occasionally used. On special occasions goldoi 
buHae were issued by the Byzantine emperors, by the popes. 



Fio. 8.-^-6eal of Richard de Bury, 
late 14th century. 
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by the CaroHngS; although no actual examples of the last have 
survived, by the euiperors of Germany, and by other sovereigns 
and rulers. Such sp^mens as have descended to us show that 
the golden bulla ^f the middle ages was usually hollow, being 
formed of two thin plates of metsd stamped with the designs of 
obverse and reverse, soldered together at the edges and padded 
with wax or plaster. On rare occasions it was of solid gold. The 
popes attached golden bullae to their confirmations of the 
elections of the emperors in the 12th and 13th centuries ; and 
they issued them on such occasions as when Leo X. conferred on 
Henry VIII. the title of Defender of the Faith, in 1521 ; on the 
coronation of Charles V., 1530 ; on the erection of the arch- 
bishopric of Lisbon into a patriarchate in 1716, &c. ; and quite 
recently papal golden bullae have been conferred on royal 
personages. Comparatively few examples of golden bullae have 
survived. The value of the metal sufficiently accounts for their 
scarcity. Some examples are in the British Museum, viz. of 
Baldwin II. de Courtenay, formerly emperor of Constantinople, 
attached to a charter of 1269 ; of Edmund, king of Sicily, son 
of Henry III. of England ; and of the emperor Frederick III., 
1452-1493. In the Public Record Office, of Alfonso X. of 
Castile, ceding Gascony to Edward, son of Henry 111 . of England, 
1254; of Clement VII. confirming to Henry VIII. the title of 
Defender of the Faith, 1524 (this example being the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini) ; and of Francis I. of France, ratifying the 
treaty with Henry VIII., 1527 (the counterpart with Henry’s 
bulla being in Paris). 

Authorities. — W. de G. Birch, Catalogue of Seals tn the British 
Museum (6 vols., 1887-1900) ; A. Wyon, I'he Great Seals of England 
(1887) : G. Pedrick, Borough Seals of the Gothic Period {1904) ; 
H. I^ng, Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals (1858, 1866) ; Douet 
d’Arcq, Collection de sceaux {Inventaires et documents des archives 
de VEmpire) (3 vols., 1863-1868) ; G. Demay, Inventaire des sceaux 
de la Flandre (2 vols., 1873), de V Artois ei de la Picardie (1877), 
de la Normandie (1881) ; G. Schlumbergcr, Stgillographie de 1' empire 
byxantin (1884) ; J. von I->flugk-Hartung, Specimina selecta char- 
tarum pontipeum Pomanorum (for papal bullae) (1885-1887); C'^a- 
logue of Engraved Gems in the Dept, of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(British Museum, 1888) ; F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Finger- 
Rings, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the British Museum (1907) ; 
E. Babelon, Histoire de la gravure sur gemmes en Prance (1902). 
There are also numerous papers on .seals in Archaeologia and in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, and in the archaeological 
journals. Handbooks on diplomatic devote some attention to sealvS, 
e.g. A. Giry, Manuel de diplomatique (1894) ; H. Bresslau, //and&McA 
der Urkundenlehre fUr Deutschland und Italien (1889). (E. M. T.) 

SEALSFIELD, CHARLES, the pseudonym of Karl Anton 
PosTL (1793-1864), German novelist, who was bom on the 3rd 
of March 1793 at Poppitz near Znaim in Moravia. His schooling 
completed, he entered the Kreuzherrenorden in Prague, where 
he became a priest, but in the autumn of 1822 he fled to America, 
where he assumed the name of Charles Sealsfield. In 1826 he 
returned to Germany and published a book on America {Die 
VerMnigien Staaien von Nordamerika), which was followed by an 
outspoken criticism of Austria, written in English {Austria as it 
is, 1828) and published anonymously in London. Meanwhile 
he had returned, to America, where he published his first novel, 
filso in English, Tokeah, or the White Rose (1828). He now turned 
journalist, first in New York and subsequently in Paris and 
London, as correspondent for various journals. In 1832 he 
settled in Switzerland, and in i860 purchased a .small estate 
near Sololhum. Here he died on the 26th of May 1864. 
His will first revealed the fact that he was the former monk, 
Postl. 

It is as a German novelist that he is best known. His Tokeah 
appeared in German under the title Der Legitime und die Re^uhli- 
kaner (1838), and was followed by Der Virey und die Aristokraten 
(1835). Lebensbilder aus beiden Hemisphdren (1835-1837), Sturm-, 
Land- und ^ebiider (1838), Das Kajiitenbuch, odor Nationale Charak- 
tovistihen (1842). Sealsfield occupies an important position in tlie 
development of the German historical novel at a period when Scott's 
influence was beginning to wane. He endeavoured to widen the 
scope of historical fiction, to describe great national and political 
movements, without forfeiting the sympathy of his readers for the 
individual characters of the story. 

SesdsAeld's Gesammelte Werke appeared in 18 vols. (18^3-1846) ; 
his chief novels are also to be ootained in modern reprints. See 
Kertb6ny, ^rmerungen an Sealspeki (1864) i L. Schmolle, Charles 


Sealspeld (1875) ; L. Hamburger, Sealspeld-PosU, bisker unverdffent- 
Itchie Brief* (1879) ; A. B. Faust, Charles SeaU^eld, der Dichter 
beider Hemisphdren (1896). 

SEAMAN, OWEN (i86i- ), English humprist and author, 

was educated at Shrewsbury school and Clare C^ege, Cambridge, 
where he took a first-class in the classical tripos in 1883 > the 
next year he became a master at RossaU school ; and in 1890 he 
w^ appointed professor of literature at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1897. He was introduced to Punch in 1894, 
with his “ Rhyme of the Kippcrling,” a parody of Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Rhyme of the Three Sealers.” He also wrote for The 
National Observer and The World, In 1894 he published a 
volume of parodies which is a classic of its kind, Horace af^ 
Cambridge, followed by The Battle of the Bays (1896), In Cap and 
Bells (1899), Borrowed Plumes (1902), A Harvest of Chaff (1904). 
He joined the staff of Punch in 1^7, and shortly afterwards 
became assistant-editor, succeeding Sir F. C. Bumand as editor 
in 1906. 

SEAMANSHIP, the general term for the art by whicli vessels 
of all classes and sizes are handled in all conditions of weather. 
It is commonly distinguished from “ boatmanship,” but the 
distinction is arbitrary. In ordinary speech it is frequently 
used as meaning the same thing as navigation {q,v.). But the 
two subjects are essentially different. Navigation is a science 
based on observation of the sun and stars in their apparent 
movements, on their bearings to one another, and the earth, 
and on time. It may be acquired from the study of books, and 
by a student wlio has never been in sight of the sea. Seamanship 
is an art. Its principles may be stated in literary form, but a 
mastery of it can only be acquired by actual practice on the sea. 
The art is far older than the science, but because of its practical 
character its history is much more difficult to trace. Navigation, 
being one form of the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
has been written about from the beginning. Seamanship has 
been practised in perfection by men who were perfectly illiterate 
for thousands of years before any treatise on it appeared. Sea- 
men have at all times been, as Clarendon noted, a people apart. 
Till recently they have believed in practice only, and being 
jealous of, and hostile to, landsmen, have generally endeavoured 
to preserve their knowledge as an ” art and mystery ” to be 
handed down by oral instruction from master to apprentice. 
Sir Henr>' Manwayring, whose Seaman's Dictionary appeared 
in 1644, claimed that it was the first treatise on seamanship 
ever written. After explaining that a writer who had not acquired 
the art by practice could not expound it, he goes on ; And 
as for the professed Seamen, they either want ability and dexterity 
to express themselves, or (as they do generally) will, to instruct 
any Gentleman. If any will tell me why the vulgar sort of 
Seamen hate landmen so much, either he or I may give the reason 
why they are so unwilling to instruct them in their art, whence 
it is that so many gentlemen go long voyages, and return (in a 
manner) as ignorant and as unable to do their country service 
as when they went out.” Though the Seaman's Dictionary 
did not appear in print till 1644, it is described on the title-page 
as having been presented to George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
the lord high admiral of Charles I., who was murdered in 1628. 
Manwayring’s book is therefore probably, if not the first treatise 
on seamanship written in English, at least as old as its only 
rival the Accidences, or the peUkway to experience necessary for 
all young seamen, published in 1626, by the famous Captain 
John Smith, of Virginia. On the continent of Europe, as in 
England, while worl^ on navigation and gunnery were common, 
treatises on practical seamanship date from the 17th century. 
The books of Manwayring and Smith are rather glossaries of 
terms than expositions of principles. 

We are therefore left with very few documents ftom which 
tb learn what the seamanship of antiquity and the middle a|;^es 
was. But such testimony as we have confirms tile conclusion 
to be drawn from our general knowledge of the construction of 
their shifM, and of the scientific learning of their times. The old 
seamen were coasters, who acted on the fisheiman’s adage— 
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“ If you cannot gtecr by the compass, steer by the l^d, because 
they had no choice. War ship and merchant ship alike clung 
to the coast— or if they ventured out to sea, they did ep for a 
voyage to be counted by the hour, as, for w^ce, from toe 
south-west of Sicily to the opposite coast of A^ica-^r they 
relied on regular trade winds, like the seamen who sailed from 
the Red Sea to the coast of Malabar going and commg with toe 
monsoons. In spite of exceptions, more apparent perhaps t^n 
real, such as the voyages of Irish anchorites to Iceland, and of 
the Norsemen to that island, and to Greenland, seamaMhip 
continued to be the art of the coaster till the close of the middle 
ages. Chaucer’s sailor has hardly lost sight of the coast. Such 
treatises as were written for seamen were books of pilotage. 
•Examples will be found at the end of toe Hakluyt Society’s 
edition of Hues Tractatus de globis. The warships, Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Norse, Byzantine and lUlian throughout the 
middle ages, used sails only when not in action. They were 
rowed in battle, and the mast was lowered, or left on shore. 
Whenever they could they avoided passing the night at sea. 
Their galleys were beached or anchored close to the shore and 
the men landed. We know from Thucydides’ narrative of the 
expedition to Syracuse, that the crews were landed even for their 
meals ; from toe chronicle of Ramon de Muntaner, we know 
that this was also the case with the best Mediterranean squadrons 
at the end of the 13th century. The Athenians, clinging to the 
coast, spent two months in going from Athens to Syracuse. 
Roger cfi Lauria, the admiral of Aragon, when coming from 
Sicily in circumstances of great urgency to ^talonia, went round 
by the coast of Africa and Spain. When under sail the ships 
of war and of commerce alike had, at the outside, very few sails, 
and generally only one great course (see Sails) square and slung 
by the middle of the yard. It could be trained fore and aft 
by bowlines, so as to enable the vessel to sail on the wind. Under 
these restrictions seamanship was necessarily a limited art. 
From Marco Polo we learn that the seamen of the China Sea 


and of the Indian Ocean were coasters like their European 
contemporaries. 

Though the art of seamanship is distinct both from the art 
of shipbuilding and the science of navigation, it has naturally 
developed with them. The discovery of the mariner’s compass, 
the advance of astronomical knowledge, the invention of the 
rude early instruments of navigation, the astrolabe, the back 
staff, the quarter staff, loosened the dependence of the sailor 
on the shore. Thence came the need for larger ships, and they 
demanded a more developed rigging (q.v.). Modem seamanship 
begins with the voyage of Columbus. The previous and con- 
temporary yoyms of the Portuguese were coasting voyages 
round Africa. But Columbus struck across the ocean, a.nd 
within thirty years Sebastian de Elcano, who accompanied 
Magellan, had sailed round the world. 

Many of the seamen wrote treatises for the benefit of their fellow- 
seamen, but, like the Brief Compendium of the Spaniard Martin 
Cortes, or the Seaman*s Secrets of the Englishman John Davis, 
and the so-called " Waggoners *' (a corruption of the name of the 
Dutch author Waggenaer), they were devoted to navigation, or 
were " rutters," i.e. route books and sailing directions. A curious 
little volume , named Six Dialogues about Sea Service between a High 
Admiral and ,a Captain at Sea^ published in London in 1685, and 
written by Nathaniel Boteler, contains interesting details of the 
seamanship of the time, but is mainly concerned with naval organiza- 
tion. Such a well-known text- book as The Mariners’ Magaeine, 
of Captain Samuel Sturmy, reprinted in the X7th century, from 
which Swift took the sea phrases used in Gulliver's Travels ^ is de- 
voted to " the doctrine ox Triangles,” ” Navigation,” ” Dialling,” 
” Gunnery,” Ac. litBe attention is paid to pure seamanship, and 
the author practically confesses that his broths seamen regarded all 
book knowledge as superfluous if not actually injurious. The art 
continued in short to be purely empirical till the middle of the x8th 
century, and it suffered from adherence to rule of thumb and want 
of study of principles. 

The first writer on seamanship who went beyond a glossary, and 
who lookisd at the way of a smp on the sea scientifically, was a 
Frenchman who was not a seaman — Pierre Bouguer, royiu hydro- 
grapher for the ports of La Croisic and of Havre, member of the 
Acaidemie Royale des Sciences, and of toe British Royal Society. 
In ry57 he published his book De la manmuvre des vaissaux, ou 
traite de mdckamque et de dynamique^ dans lequei on rlduit d des 


solutions tris simples les probUmes de marine les plus difhciles qui ont 
pour objet le mouvement du navire. It is to be observed that Bouguer, 
even at this late date, notes the lack of treatises on seamanship as 
compm^ to the abundance of books on navigation. His treatment 
of the theme was too scientific to be intellimhle by the average s^- 
faring man, but his influence was gradually spread by his pupils, 
French and foreign. He is quoted as the dominant authority in the 
edition of Falconer's Dictionary issued by Dr Burney in 1830. 
Bouguer had an Enghsh follower— William Hutchinson — a merclumt 
skipper and privateer captain, who was for some time dock master 
of Liverpool. In 1777 he printed, probably at Liverpool, A Treatise 
on Practical Seamanship; with Hints and Remarks relating thereto: 
designed to contribute something towards fixing Rules upon Philo- 
sophical and Rational Principles ; to make ships, and the Management 
of them : and also Navigation tn general more perfect, and consequently 
less dangerous and destructive to Health, Lives, and Property, Darcy 
Lever, whose Young Officers' Sheet Anchor, or a Key to the leading 
of Rigging and to Practical Seamanship appeared in 1835, says that 
Hutcheson’s was then the best treatise which had app^^d In 
Enghsh ; but it suffers from a defect to which the writer confesses 
wito periect candour — his want of education. His early training as 
" cook, cabin boy, and beer drawer for the men ” had not prepared 
him to write clearly. Darcy Lever was the standard authonty of 
the middle of the 19th century, when the art of seamanship in sailing 
ships had reached its fullest development. 

What that art was can now be learnt only by the study of books. 
Before Darcy Lever’s book api)eared, steam and the use of metal 
for the construction of ships had already been introduced. Since 
1835 a revolution has been carried out in shipbuilding and seaman- 
ship greater than tiad taken place in all the previous centuries. 
Even as regards the sailing ship the change from wood and hemp 
to .soft-steel and wire, together witli the employment of small engines 
to help in hauling the yards in the larger vessels, has made a vast 
difference. As Ixitween the steamer and the sailing ship, the differ- 
ence can hardly be said to be one of degree at all. A comparison of 
two incidents m the history of the British navy in the 19th century 
will serve to illustrate the unlikenes.s better than any generalities. 
They are the similar perils, and the very dissimilar escapes of the 
74-gun ship " Magnificent " on the i6th of December 1812 in the 
Basque roads on the French coast, and of the cruiser " Calliope ” 
at Apia in Samoa on the 16th of March 1888. Both were in danger 
of being driven on shore by storms of extreme violence. The 
“ Magnificent ” was saved by the resource of her captain, John 
Hayes, who, by making an unprecedented use of liis masts and .sails, 
tacked the ship when within her own breadth of a reef. Everything 
was done by his order and under his (see Naval Chronicle, vol. 
xxix. p. 19). Captain Kane of the ” Calliope ” steamed to sea by 
the power of the machines of his ship, which were out of his sight, 
below the water-line, and were handled by the engineers. The old 
.seamansliip was concerned not only with directing the course of 
the vessel, but with the actual control of the machinery of her 
motive power, for masts and sails are, after all, macliines. The new 
.seamanship directs the course. The motive power is exercised 
below, out pf sight, and by men whose function is radically different 
from that of the members of the crew who arc on deck. 

The old seamanship did not retire before the new without a 
long resistance. Until very recently it continued to be an article 
of faith both in navies and in the merchant ’ service, that the 
sailor could only be trained in a sailing vessel. Special vessels 
were maintained in navies to give the desired training to young 
seamen and officers. But the navies of the world have found 
I that the brief period which can be spent by young men in a 
fecial masted ship did not give an equivalent for the old training. 
This was inevitable, if only because these ships were also pro- 
vided with engines, and recourse was had to the machinery at 
all times of difficulty or peril — when entering and leaving 
harbour, when rounding awkward headlands or working off a 
lee-shore. The name of “seamanship ” still continues to be applied 
to the art of handling ships under sail, and has never been made 
the subject of a treatise in so far as it means the management of 
a steamer. Perhaps it never can be. The art of constructing 
and managing machines is really “engineering.” It is by 
“ navigation ” that the course of a ship is laid. The modem 
seaman who steers and guides a steamer from the upper deck, 
or the bridge, must be able to navigate, and must have such a 
knowledge of engineering as willHell him what he may expect 
from the machinery and what he must not ask it to do. But he 
cannot see his engines, and must perforce leave to the engineers 
the re^nsibility of handling them and the initiative in the 
face of sudden peril. There remain to the captain, and the 
officers who direct the course, the superior command and the 
functions of the pilot. 

In addition to the books already mentioned eee R. H. Dana, 
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Seaman's Manual ; containing a treatise on Practical Seamanship 
(London, 1841) ; B. J. Totten, Lieut. U.S.N., JVowo/ Text-Book 
(Boston, 1841) ; N. Tinmoutli, Inquiry relative to various important 
points of Seamanship (London, 1845) , A. H. Alston, Lieut. R.N., 
Seamanship and its associated duties in the Royal Navy, with a treatise ^ 
on Nautical Surveying (London, i860) ; R. Maxwell, Seamanship 
and Navigation required for the examination of the Local Marine 
Board (London, 1869). H.) 

SEAMEN, LAWS RELATING TO. In most legal systems 
legislation has interfered to protect tlie seaman from the con- 
sequences of that imprudence which is generally supposed to be 
one of his distingui.shing characteristics. In the United Kingdom 
legislation has dealt with the interests of seamen with unusual 
fulness of detail, proving the care bestowed by a maritime power 
upon those to whom its commercial success is so largely due. How 
far this legislation has had the efficiency which was expected 
may be doubtful. 

For legislative purposes seamen may be divided into three 
classes — seamen in the royal navy, merchant seamen, and 
fishermen. 

Seamen in tfie Royal Navy— li is still lawful to impress men 
for the naval service (see Impressment), subject to certain 
exemptions (13 Geo. II. c. 17, 1740). Among persons exempt 
are seamen in the merchant service. In cases of emergency^ 
officers and men of the coastguard and revenue iruisers, seamen 
riggers and pensioners may be required to serve in the navy 
(Naval Volunteers Act 1853). There appears to be no other 
instance (now that balloting for the militia is suspended) where 
a subject may be forced into the service of the crown a(^ainst 
his will. The navy is, however, at the present day wholly re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistment (see the Naval Enlistment 
Acts, 1835 to 1884)." Special advantages are afforded by the 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 to merchant seamen enlisting in 
tlie navy. They are enabled to leave their ship without punish- 
ment or fopfeiture in order to join the naval service. The dis- 
cipline of the navy is, unlike that of the army, for which an annual 
act is necessary, regulated by a permanent act of parliament, 
that now in force being the Naval Discipline Act 1866. In 
addition to numerous hospitals and infirmaries in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, the great charity of Greenwich Hospital 
is a mode of provision for old and disabled seamen in the navy. 
At present such seameii|^re out-pensioners only ; the hospital 
has been for some years use<i as the Royal Naval College for 
officer students. The enactments of the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1854 as to savings banks are extended to seamen in the 
navy by the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, s. 148. Enlistment 
without the licence of the crown in the naval service of a foreign 
state at war with another foreign state that is at peace with 
the United Kingdom is an offence punishable under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act 1870. Any person buying from a 
seaman or enticing a seaman to sell government property is 
liable to penalties under the Seamen’s Clothing Act 1869 
(see Navy). 

Merchant Seamen .— of the acts dealing with this subject, 
commencing with 8 Eliz. c. 13, were repealed in 1854 and have 
since been consolidated and extended by the Merchant Shipping 
Acts 1894 and 1906,* the act of 1894 being the longest act on 
the stotute roll. The main part of the legislation affecting 
seamen in the merchant service occurs in the second part of the 
act of 1894 and the fourth part of the act of 1906. The act of 
1894 defines a seaman to ^ “every person (except masters, 
pilots, and apprentices duly indentured and registered) employed 
or engaged in any capacity on board any ship ” (s. 742). 

The act of 1894 is largely a re-enactment of the previous acts of 
1854, 1862 and 1876. Tiie law as to the eng^ement and discharge 
_ of seamen has not been altered. These must take place 

Bttgago- before a supenntendent only when the employment is 
memt amd ^ foreign-going ship. If the ship is a home-trade ship, 
MCAWV0 the signing on and discharge take place before a super- 
•r Tremra. only if the master so desire. But if the signing 

on does not take place before a sup«siriatendent^ the master must 
cause the agreement to be read and explained to tlie seaman, and the 

i^There aie numerous Orders in Council dealing with seamen, 
especially as to 'the Tegistration of fishing boats and the lights to be 
shown by them. 
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s^unan must sign it in the presence of a witnes8 ; copies of all such 
agreements must be transmitted to the Board of Trade. A copy of 
every agreement with the crew must be posted iu some part of the 
ship adtessible to the crew. In any British possession abroad other 
than that in which the ship is registered, a aeameui must be engaged 
before a superintendent or oflicer of customs, and at any port abroad 
where tliere is a BntLsli consular officer, before such onicer. Before 
a seaman can be discharged at any place abroad, the master must 
obtain tlic sanction, endorsed on the agreement witli the crew, of 
the hke oilicials or, in tlieir absci ce, of merchants there resident. 
A seaman discharged in a foreign country is entitled to be provided 
with adequate employment on some other British ship bound to 
the port in His Majesty’s dominions at whicli he was originally 
shipped, or to a port m the United Kingdom agreed to by tlie sea- 
man, or to be lumished with the means of returning to. such port or 
of a passage home. 'I'he consul is charged with the duty of attending 
to the seamen's interests. It is a misdemeanour wrongfully to force* 
a seaman on shore, or otherwise wrongfully leave him in any place 
before the completion of tlie voyage for whicli hi; was engaged, or 
the return of Uie slap to the United luugdom. The only persons 
by whom seamen may be engaged or supphed in tlie United Kuigdom 
are a superiiiteudeiit, the master, tlie mate, a servant bona hde in 
the constant em]>loy of tlie owner, and any person holding a licence 
from tlie Board of Trade. 

At common law there was no obligation of the owner to provide 
a seaworthy ship, but by the act of 1870, now superseded by the 
act of 1894, ]>art v., every person wlio sends or attempts to send, 
or Ls party to sending or attempting to send, a Bntisli ship lo sea 
in such uiiseaworthy stale tfiat the fife of any person is like^ to be 
thereby emlangered is guilty of a misdemeanour, unless he proves 
that he used all reasonable means to ensure her being sent to sea in 
a seaworthy state, or that her going to sea in such unsi*aworthy state 
was under the circumstances reasonable and justifiable. A master 
knowingly taking a British shij) to sea in such unseaworthy state 
that the life of any person is likely lo be thereby endangered is 
guilty of a misdemeanour. In every contract of service betw(‘en the 
owner and the master or any seaman, anil in every indenture of sea 
apprenticeshi}), an obligation is inijihed that the owner, master 
anti agent shall use all reasonable means to ensure the seaworthiness 
of the ship. By the act of ipoO many of the jirovisions as to sea- 
wortliincss are applied to foreign ships, and they may be detained in 
a proper case. A return of certain particulars, such as lists of crews 
and of distressed seamen sent liome from abroad, reports on dis- 
charge, births and deaths at sea, must be made to the registrar- 
general of sluppmg and seamen, an olficer of the Board of Trade. 
The seaman is pnvileged in the matter of wills (sec Will), and is 
exempt from serving lu the militia (42 Geo III. c. 90, s. 43). Assaults 
upon seamen wdth intent to prevent their working at tlicir occupa- 
tion are jmrushablc summarily by the Oflences against the Person 
Act 1801, s. 40. There are special enactments in favour of Lascars 
and foreign seamen on British ships, e.g. s. 125 of the act of 
1894. 

In addition to this legislation directly in his interest, the seaman 
is indirectly protected by the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
.‘Vets requiring the jiussession of certificates of competence 0# 

by ships' ofiicers, the periodical survey of ships by the 
Board of Trade, and the enactments against deck cargoes 
and overloading, as well as by other acts, such as the seamea. 
Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, enforcing a minimum 
.strength of cables and anchors, and the Passenger Acts, under which 
a proper supply of Ufe-boats and life-buoys must be provided. The 
duties of the seaman appear to be to obey the master in all lawful 
matters relating to the navigation of the ship and to resist enemies, 
to encourage lum in which he may become entitled to prize money 
under 22 and 2-j Car, II. c. 11 (see E'kizl). Any services beyond 
these would fall under the head of salvage service and be recompensed 
accordingly. There are certain oflences for which the seaman is 
liable to be summarily punished under the act of 1894* They 
comprise desertion, neglect or refusal to join his ship or absence 
witliout leave, quitting the ship witliout leave before she is placed 
in security, wilful flisoliedience to a lawful command, either on one 
occasion or continued, assault upon a master or mate, combining to 
disobey lawful commands or to neglect duty, or to impede tlie 
navigation of the ship or the progress of the voyage, wilful damage 
to the sliip, or embezzlement of or wilful damage to her stores or 
cargo and smuggling. The punishment varies from forfeiture of 
all or part of his wages to twelve weeks' imprisonment. Any oflewe 
committed on board is entered in the oificial log-book. Personation 
or forgery of a certificate of service or discharge is an offence punish- 
able by summary jurisdiction by the Seamen's and Soldiers' False 
Characters Act 1906. 

A master, seaman or apprentice, who by wilful breach of duty, 
or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, dpes any act 
tending to the immediate loss, destruction or serious damage of 
the ship, or to immediately endanger the life or limb of ai^y person 
belonging to or on board of the ship, or who by wilful breach 01 duty, 
&c., refuses or omits to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be 
done by him for preserving the ship from immediate loss, destruction. 
Ac., is guilty of a misdemeanour. A seaman is also punishable at 
common law for piracy and by statute for piracy atid onences against 
' • " XXIV. 18 
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tlM Slave Tnulc Acts. A riotous assembly of seamen to prevent 
the loading or unloading of any ship or to prevent others from 
working is an offence under 33 Geo. IIL c. O7. Deserters from 
Portuguese ships are punishable by 12 and 13 Viet. c. 25, aifd from 
any foreign ship by 13 and rO Viet, c. 26, W virtue of conventions 
with Portugal and other foreign powers. The rating of seamen is 
now regulated by the Merchant Slupping Act i 804 j 8. 126. By that 
act a seaman is not entitled to the rating of " A.B.” unless he has 
served four years before the mast, or three years or more in a 
registered decked fishing vessel and one year at sea in a trading 
vessel. 

The act of 1804 enables contributions to seamen's refuges and 
hospitals to l)c charged upon the mercantile marine fun<l. There 
appjars, however, to ^ no ^ant in support of seamen’s hospitals out 
of any public funds. The principal seamen's hospital is that at 
Greenwich, established in 1821 and incorporated by 3 and 4 Will. 
#IV. c. 9 under the name of “ The Seaman^s Hospital Society." Up 
to 1870 tins hospital occupied the old " Dreadnought " at Greenwich 
but in that year it obtained the infirmary of Greenwich Hospital 
from the Admiralty at a nominal rent, in return for which a certain 
number of beds is to be at the disposal of the Admiralty. This 
hospital with others is supported by voluntary contributions, in- 
cluaing those of many foreign governments. At one time there 
was an enforced contribution of sixpence a month from the pay of 
masters and seamen towards the funds of Greenwich Hospital, 
levied under the powers of some of the Greenwich Hospital Acts. 
The payment of these contributions enabled them to receive annuities 
from the funds of the hospital. These " Greenwich Hospital six- 
pences," however, became the source of very considerable irritation 
and were discontinued. In their place a purely voluntary sea- 
men's provident fund was established, Its object being to per- 
suade seamen to subscribe sixpence a month towards the seamen's 
hospital. 

The remedies of the seaman for wages are an ordinary action in 
the king's bench division or plaint in a county court, an action tn 
Q personam in the admiralty division of the High 

Court (in Scotland in the Court of Session), a colonial 
court of admiralty, or a county court having admiralty 
jurisdiction, or summary proceedings before justices, naval courts, 
or superintendents of mercantile marine offices. The master has 
now the same remedies as the seaman for his wages, under which are 
included all disbursements made on account of the ship. At common 
law he had only a personal action against the owner. He has the 
additional advantage of being able to ensure bis wages, which a 
seaman cannot do. A county court having admiralty jurisdiction 
may entertain claims for wages where the amount claimed doe.s not 
exceed /150 [County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act i868, s. 3]. 
Wages cannot bo attached. They may be forfeited or reduced by 
desertion, smuggling, and other kinds of misconduct. In (yNetl v. 
Armstrong, 1895, 2 K.B. a 18, it was held by the court of appeal that 
a seaman, though he had not completed the voyage, could recover 
his full wages where war breaking out added a risk to the employment 
which was not in his contemplation at the time of his engagement. 
In actions in all courts of admiralty jurisdiction the seaman has a 
maritime lien on the ship and freight, ranking next after claims for 
savage and damage. The amount recoverable summarily before 
justices is limited to /30. Orders may be enforced by distress of 
the ship and her tackle. Proceedings must be taken within six 
months. A naval court on a foreign station may determine questions 
as to wages without limit of amount.* As a rule a seaman cannot 
sue abroad for wages due for a voyage to terminate in the United 
Kingdom. The superintendent of a mercantile marine office has 
power to decide any question whatever between a master or owner 
and any of his crew which both parties in writing agree to submit 
to him. These summary remedies arc all preserved by ths act of 
1894. further provides that, where a question as to wages 

is raised before a superintendent, if the amount in question does 
not exceed superintendent may adjudicate finally, unless he 

is of opinion that a court of law ought to decide it. The Merchant 
Seamen Act 1880, by a section not repealed by the act of 1894, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 19^1, put seamen on a level with 
other workmen. A county court or court of summary jurisdiction 
. (the latter limited to claims not exceeding £to) may under the act of 
1873 determine all disputes between an employer and workman 
arising out of their nelation as such. The jurisdiction of courts of 
summary jurisdiction is protected by the enactment of the act of 
1894, that no proceeding fox the recovery of wages under £50 is to 
be instituted in a superior court unless either the oiyner of the ship 
is bankrupt, or the ^ip is nnder arrest or sold by tlie authority of 
such couiT, or the justices refer the case to such court, or neither 
owner nor master is or resides within 20 m. of the place where the 
seaman Is put ashore. Claims upon allotment notes may be brought 
in all county courts and before justices without any limit as to 
amount. In Scotland the sheriff court has concurrent jurisdiction 
with Justices in claims lor wages and upon allotment notes. The 

1 In the absence of appeal the order of a naval court is conclusive. 
Hu^n V. Ras S. 5 . Co.. 1907, i K.B. 834. By s. 68 of the act of 
1906 an appeal lies to tne High Court of Justice. 


representatives of a deceased seaman may claim damages for his 
death in cases within the Fatal Accidents Acts 1846 and 1864. 
It has been held that the action lies where the deceased is a 
foreign seaman on a foreign ship {Davidsson v.Hill, 1901, 2 K.B. 
*606). 

Where a seaman is discharged before a superintendent in the 
United Kingdom, his wages must be paid through or in the presence 
of the superintendent, and in the case of home-trade ships may be 
so paid if the master or owner so desire. The master must in every 
case deliver either to the superintendent or to the seaman a full 
account, in a form approved by the Board of Trade, of the wages 
and of all deductions therefrom ; such deductions will only be 
^owed if they have been entered by the master during the voyage 
in a book kept for that purpose, together willi a statement of the 
matters in resjKJCt of which they are made. Where a seaman is left 
abroad on the ground 01 his unfitness or inability to proceed on the 
voyage, the account of wages must be delivered to the superintendent, 
chief officer of customs, consular officer, or merchants, from whom 
the master obtains tlic certificate without which he may not leave 
the seaman behind. To protect seamen from crimps, advance notes, 
or documents authorizing or promising the future payment of money 
on account of a seaman's wages conditionally on his going to sea 
from any port of the United Kingdom, and made before those wages 
had been earned, were from 1880 to 1889 wholly void. No money 
paid in respect of any such document could be deducted from ii 
seaman’s wages. Since 1889 this restriction has been removed to 
the extent of one month's wages, provided that the agreement with 
the crew contains a stipulation for such advance, but this does not 
extend to cases where the seaman is going to sea from any port not 
in the United lungdom. In such cases there is no limitation upon 
the right to make any agreement for advances or to make advances 
to any amount. 

As under the former law, the scale of provisions as amended by 
the act of 1906 must be entered in the agreement with the crew, and 
compensation made for short or bad provi.sions, and means are ])ro- 
vided whereby the crew can raise complaints. In addition, in the 
case of ships trading or going from any port in the United Kingdom 
through the Suez C^nal or round the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, the provisions and water are put under inspection by the 
Board of Trade, and if they are deficient, the ship may be detained 
until the defects are remedied. By the act of 1906 a certificated 
cook must be provided for foreign -bound ships. If seaman re- 
ceives hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the expense of medical 
attendance and maintenance, together with the cost of bringing 
him home, is to lx* borne by the owner of the ship, and cannot be 
deducted from wages. 

The safety of the crew is aimed at by provisions which are de- 
signed to prevent overloading and undermaiiniiig, and generally 
to prevent ships from being sent to sea in an un^'caworthy , ^ 

state. The stringency of these provisions has been much ** 
increased. Life-saving appliances, acco^Jing to a scale and rules 
prescribed by the Board of Trade, must be carried by every 
British ship. Except where tlic slup is under 80 tons register, 
employed solely in the coasting trade, or is employed solely in 
fisliing, or is a pleasure yacht, the position of each deck above water 
must marked by conspicuous hues, and the maximum load line 
in salt water, to which it shall be lawful to load the ship, must be 
marked at such level as may be approved by the Board of Trade 
below the deck line, and in accordance with tables and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Trade. It is tliis load line which is 
commonly known as the Plimsoll mark. It is an offence to load a 
ship so as to submerge the load line, and a ship so loaded may be 
detained as unsafe. Dangerous goods, e.g. explosives, must not be 
shipped or carried without being distinctly marked as such. Timber 
must not be carried on deck in the winter months. In the carriage 
of grain cargoes, rules prescribed by the Board of Trade to prevent 
shifting must be complied with. The officers of the Board of Trade 
(subject to appeal to a court of survey from an order of final detention) 
have power to detain a ship which is, by reason of the defective 
condition of the hull, equipments or machinery, or of undermanning, 
overloading or improper loading, unfit to proceed to seA without 
serious danger to human life. Provision is made for the investigation 
of complaints by seamen that a ship is unfit to proceed to sea. The 
Public Health Act 1904 enables regulations to be made for carrying 
into effect international conventions as to insanitary vessels and 
conveyance of infection by ves.scls. By s. ii of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act 1906, a ship may be detained by order of a court 
of record on allegation that a foreign owner is liable to pay com- 
pensation under the act. 

The manning of British merchant ships has received much 
consideration, but has hitherto been little affected by statute 
law. The effect of the acts is thus given in the report, 
issued in 1896, by a Board of Trade committee on the 
manning of merchant ships : “ Since the final repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, which required that the master 
and three-fourths of the crew of every British ship should be 
British subjects, and reserved the coasting trade entirely to 
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British ships and British seamen^ the whole world has been open 
as a recruiting ground to British shipowners, who have not been 
hampered in Aeir selection by any restriction as to colour, 
language, qualification, age 01 strength. Except with regard 4 
to certificates, which must be held by masters, officers, and 
engineers in certain cases, and which, moreover, may be obtained 
by men of any nationality, there is at present practically no 
bar to the employment of any persoii of any nationality in any 
capacity whatsoever on board any British ship.” The Merchant 
Shipping Act 1897 gave power to the Board of Trade to detain 
ships unseaworthy by reason of undermanning, but prescribed 
no rules for determining when a ship is to be deemed to be under- 
manned. Apart from that act the law does not interfere with 
the number or qualifications of the crew. Nearly one-fourth 
the seamen employed on British ships are foreigners. Another 
fourth are Lascars. The fig[ures in 1904, as given by Mr Lloyd- 
George in introducing the bill of 1906 in the House of Commons, 
were 176,000 British subjects, 39,000 aliens, 42,000 Lascars. 
Aliens serving on British ships may by a regulation of the home 
secretary (29th of April 1904) be naturalized without fee. The 
act of 1906 (s. 12) provided that after the 31st of December 
1907 no seaman may be shipped who does not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to understand necessary 
orders, with an exception in favour of Lascars tnd inhabitants 
of a British protectorate. Pilotage certificates are not to be 
granted unless to British masters and mates (s. 73). 

Certificatus of competency as masters, mates, and engineers are 
granted by the Board of Trade. Such certificates are for the following 
grades, viz. master or first mate, or second mate, or only 
mate of a foreign-going ship, master or mate of a home- 
mjjfjjj passenger ship, first or second cla.s3 engineer. By 

virtue of Orders in Council under section 102 of the act of 
Batlaeen c^J^tificates granted in many of the British colonies 

^ * have the same force as if granted by the Board of Trade. 

The following are the requirements of the act a.s to the olficers to be 
carried by ships : — Masters : A properly cx:rtificatod master must be 
earned by every foreign-going sliip and every home-trade pa8.sengcr 
.ship, whatever their tonnage. Mates : A mate, with the certificate 
of the grade of first or only mate, or master^ must, in addition to the 
certificated master, be carried by every foreign-going ship of 100 tons 
or upwards, unless more than one mate is carried, in wliich case the 
first and seconii mates must liave valid certificates appropriate to 
their several stations on such ship or of a higher grade ; and a mate, 
with a certificate of the grade of first or only mate or master, must, 
m addition to the certificated master, be carried by every home- 
trade passenger ship of 100 tons or upwards. Engineers : Every 
foreign-going steamship of 100 nominal horse power or upwards 
must have two certificated engineers — the first possessing a first-class 
eiigineer’b certificate, and the second possessing a second-class 
engineer’s certificate, or a certificate of the higher grade. Every 
other foreign-going steamship, and every sea-going home- trade 
passenger steamship, is required to carry as the first or only engineer 
an engineer liaving a second-class certificate, or a certificate of the 
higher grade. Vessels in the home trade (t.c. United Kingdom and 
continent of Europe between the Elbe and Brest) are not required 
to carry certificated masters or officers unless they are passenger 
ships of 100 tons or upwards ; and vessels in the foreign trade of less 
than 100 tons are not required to carry any mate. 

In 1898 a slight attempt was made to encourage shipowners 
to carry apprentices. The Merchant Shipping Act of that year, 
which dealt with light dues, provided that “ on proof 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade that a British 
ship has during any financial year carried, in accord- 
ance with the scale and regulations to be made by the Board of 
Trade, with the concurrence of the Treasury, boys between the 
ages of 15 and 19, •there shall be paid to the owner of the ship, 
out of moneys to be provided by parliament, an allowance not 
exceeding one-fifth of the light dues paid during that year in 
respect of that ship. Provided that no such payment sh^ be 
maide in respect of anybody unless he has enrolled himself 
in the Royal Naval Reserve, and entered into an obligation to 
present himself for service when called upon in accordance 
with rules to be issued by the Admiralty.” This enactment 
was to continue until 1905 and does not seem to have been 
renewed. Some more efficient means will have to be devised 
if apprenticeship to the sea service b to be revived ; at present 
it has practically ceased to exist, except in the case of boys 
who intend to become officers. 


Some only of the provbions of the acts apply to ships 
belonging to the generd lighthouse authorities and pleasure 
yachts* But, with these exceptions, the whole of 
Part II. (Masters and Seamen) applies, unless the akipaaot 
contract or subject-matter requires a different applica- rttguten^ 
tion, to all sea-going ships regbtered in the United 
Kingdom. Where a ship b a British ship, but not 
registered in the United Kingdom, the provisions of Part II. 
apply as follows : 

The urovisions relating to the shipping and discharge of seamen 
in the United Kingdom and to volunteering into the navy apply in 
every case. The provisions relating to hsts of the crew and to the 
property of deceased seamen and apprentices apply where the crew 
are discharged or the final port of destination of the ahip is in the 
United Kingdom. All the provisions apply where the ship is em- 
ployed in trading or going between any ^rt in the United Kingdom 
and any port not situate in the British possession or country in 
which the ship is registered. The provisions relabng to the rights of 
seamen in respect of wages, to tlie shipping and discharge of seamen 
in ports abroad, to leaving seamen abroad, and the rehef of seamen 
in distress in ports abroad, to the provisions, health, and accommoda- 
tion of seamen, to the power of seamen to make complaints, to the 
protection of seamen from imposition, and to discipline, apply in 
every case except where the ship is within the jurisffiction of 
the government of the British possession in which the ship is 
registered. 

Fishermtn . — ITie regulations respecting fishermen are con- 
tained chiefly in the Sea Fisheries Acts 1868 and 1883, and in 
the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, part iv. The Sea Fisheries 
Act of 1868 constituted a registiy^ of fishing-boats, and that of 
1883 gave powers of enforcing the provisions of the acts to sea 
fishery officers. The Merchant Shipping (Fishing-Boats) Act 
1883 was passed in conseciuence of the occurrence of some 
cases of barbarous treatment of boys by the skippers of Nortli 
Sea trawlers. It b now incorporate in the act of 1894. 

This act provides, inter a/»a, that indentures of apprenticeship 
are to be in a certain form and entered into before u superintendent 
of a mercantile marine office, that no boy under thirteen is to b<* 
employed in sea-fishery, that agreements with seamen on a fishing- 
boat are to contain the same particulars as those with merchant 
seamen, that running agreements may be made in the case of short 
voyages, that reports of the names of the crew are to be sent to a 
.superintendent of a mercantile marine office, and that accounts of 
wages and certificates of discharge art* to be given to seamen. No 
fismng-boat is to go to sea without a duly certified skipper. Pro- 
vision is also made for special reports of cases of death, injury, ill- 
treatment or punishment of any of the crew, and f of inquiry into 
the cause of such death, &C. Disputes between skippers or owners 
and seamen are to be determined at request of any of the parties 
concerned by a superintendent. Fishermen are exempt from 
Trinity House dues. There are numerous poUce provisions con- 
tained in various acts of parhament dealing with the breach of 
fishery regulations. These provisions act as an indirect protection 
to honest fishermen in their employment. The rights of British 
fishermen in foreign waters and foreign fishermen in British waters 
are in many cases regulated by treaty, generally confirmed in the 
United Kingdom by act of parliament. A royal fund for widows 
and orphans of fishermen has been formed, the nucleus of the fund 
being part of the profits of the Fisheries Exhibition held in London 
in 1B83. Special provisions as to fishermen in Scotland are contained 
m s. 3B9 of the act of 1894 and s. 83 of the act of 1906. 

India and C'o/oniw.—In India and in most British colonics there 
are laws affecting merchant seamen. In some cases such legislation 
is identical with the imperial act, but in most there are differences 
of more or less importance, and the colonial statutes should be 
consulted. 

United States . — The law of the United States is in general accord- 
ance with that of England. The law relating to seamen in the navy 
will be found in the articles for the government of the navy {RevisM 
Statutes, s. 1624). Legislation in the interests of meichsuit seamen 
dates from 1790. A list of the crew must be delivered to a collector 
of customs. The shipping articles are the same as those in use in 
the United Kingdom. For vessels in the coasting trade they are, 
with certain exceptions, to be in writing or in print. They must 
in the case of foreign-bound ships be signed before a ship^g com- 
missioner appointed by the circuit court or a collector of customs, 
or (if enter^ into abroad) a consular officer, where practicable, and 
must be acknowledged by his signature in a prescribed form. One- 
Ihird of a seaman’s wages earned up to that time is due at every 
port where the ship unlades and delivers her cargo before the voyage 
18 ended. Ihey must be fully paid in gold or its equi%raleat within 
twenty days of the discharge pf the cargo. Advance notes can be 
made only in favour of the seaman himself or his wife or mother. 
There is a summary remedy for wages before a district court, a 
justice of the peace, or a commissioner of a district court. A shipping 
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CMkunisflioner may act as arbitrator by written consent of the parties. 
Seawojrthiness w an implied condition of the hiring. There may be 
an* examination of the sliip on the complaint of the mate^and a 
majority of the crew. The expenses of an unnecessary investigation 
are a charge upon the wages of those who complain. A seaman 
thay not leave his ship without the consent of the master. For 
foreign-bound voyages a medicine-chest and antiscorbutics must 
be carried, also 6o gallons of water, loolb of salted meat, and xoo Ih 
of wholesome bread for every person on board, and for every seaman 
at least one suit of woollen clotliing, and fuel for the fire of the 
seaman's room. An a.s.sessment of forty cents per month per seaman 
is levied on every vessel arriving from a foreign port and on every 
registered coa.stifig vessel in aid of the fund for the relief of sick and 
disabled seamen, in the navy a deduction of twenty cents j^r 
month from each man's pay is made for the same purpose. The 
offence.s and punishments are similar to those in the United Kingdom. 
There i.s also the additional offence of wearing a sheath knife on ship- 
board. As in England, consuls arc required to provide for the 
passage home of destitute seamen (see Revised Statutes, §§ 4554- 
591). A seamen's fund was constituted by the act of the i6th of 
uly 1798, amended by subsequent legislation. 

Continental European Countries. — The commercial codes contain 
provisions of a more or less detailed character. For France see 
5 § 250-272 ; Italy, §§ 343-380 ; Netherlands, §§ 394-452 ; Germany, 
Wendt. Manttme Legislation (1888). These enactments are in 
general accordance with Bntish legislation. In Germany the law 
goes a little further than in the United Kingdom in enacting that 
copies of the part of the law affecting him must be handed to each 
seaman 011 his engagement at a seamen's office. 

Authorities.— The works on merchant shippings, such a.s those 
of Abbott, Boyd, Kay, Maclachlan, Maude and Pollock, Temperley, 
and on admiralty law and practice, such as those of Roscoc and 
Williams and Bruce. Also E. S. Roscoe Modern Legislation for 
Seamen and for Safety at Sea (1885). (J. W.) 

SEA-POWER. This tenii is used to indicate two distinct, 
though cognate, things. The affinity of these two and the 
indiswiminate manner in which the term has been 
applied to each have tended to obscure its real signifi- 
tarm. cance. The obscurity has been deepened by the 
frequency with which the term has been confounded 
with the old phrase, “ Sovereignty of the sea,” and the still 
current expression, “ Command of the sea ” {vide Sea, Command 
op), a discussion— etymological, or even archaeological in 
character— of the term must be undertaken as an introduction 
to the explanation of its now generally accepted meaning. 
It is one of those compound words in which a Teutonic and a 
Latin (or Ropiance) element are combined, and which arc easily 
formed and become widely current when the sea is concerned. 
Of such arc “ sea-coast,” “ sea-forces ” (the “ land- and sea- 
forces ” used to be a common designation of what we now call 
the “ Army and Navy ”) ; “ sea-service,” ‘‘ .sea-serpent ” and 
“ sea-officer ” (now superseded by “ naval officer ”). The term 
in one fo^ is as old as the 15th century. Edward III., in com- 
memoration of the naval victory of Sluys, coined gold “ nobles ” 
which bore on one side his effigy ” crowned, standing in a large 
ship, holding in one hand a sword and in the other a shield.” 
An anonymous poet, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI., 
says of this coin 

“ For four things our noble showoth to me. 

King, ship and sword, and power of the sea,** 

Even in its present form the term is not of very recent date. 
Grote (Hist, af Greece^ v. 67, published in 1849, but with 
preface dated 1848) speaks of ” the conversion of Athens from a 
land-poWer into a sea-power.” In a lecture published in 1883, 
but probably delivered earlier, the late Sir J. R. Seeley says that 
“ commerce was swept out of the Mediterranean by the besom 
pf the Turkish sea-power ” (Expansion of England^ p. 8g). The 
term also occurred in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia, 
vol. xviii. p. S74, in the article “ Persia,” where wc are told 
that Themistocles was ” the founder of the Attic sea-power.” 
The sense in which the term is used differs in these extracts. 
In the first it means what we generally call a ” naval power ” — 
that is to say, a sta^ having a considerable navy m contra- 
distinction to a “ military power,” a state with a considerable 
army but only a relatively small navy. In this sense there are 
mapv old uses of the phrase, In the last two extracts it means 
all the elements of the naval strength of the state referred to 
and this is the meaning that is now generally, and is hkely to be 


exclusively, attached to the term owing to the brilliant way in 
which it has been elucidated by Captain A. T. Mahan of the 
United States Navy. 

The double use of the term i.s common in German, though in 
that Unguage both parts of the compound now in use are Teutonic. 
One instance out of many may be cited from the historian Adolf 
Holm {Griechische Geschichte, Berlin, 1889). He says (ii. p. 37) 
jmat Athens, being in possession of a good naval port, could become 
" eine bedeutende ^emacht" t.e. an important naval power. He also 
says (ii. p. 91) that Colon of Syracuse, beside.^ a kirge army {Heer), 
had “ eine bedeutende Seemacht” meaning a considerable navy. The 
term, in the first of the two senses, is old in German, as appears from 
the lollowing, extracted from Zedler's Grosses Universal Lexicon, 
vol. XXX vi. (Leipzig and Halle, 1743) : " Seemachten, Scepotenzen ; 
Latin, summae potestates mari potentes.” " Seepotenzen " is probably 
quite obsolete now. It is interesting as showing that German no 
more abhors Teuto-Latin or Teuto- Romance compounds than 
English. We may note, as a proof of the indeterminate meaning of 
the expression until his own epoch-marking works had ap])eared, that 
Mahan himself in his earliest Iwok, Influence of Sea-power on Htstory 
(1890), used it in both senses. He says (p. 35), “ The Spanish 
Netherlands ceased to be a sea-power." He aUudes (p. 42) to the 
development of a nation as a " sea-power," and (p. 43) to the in- 
feriority of the Confederate States " as a sea-power." Also (p. 225) 
he remarks of tlie war of the Spanish Succession that " before it 
England was one of the sea-powers, after it she was the sea-power 
without any second." In all these passages, as appears from the 
use of the indefmite article, what is meant is a naval power, or a 
state in possession of a strong navy. The other meaning of the 
term forms the general subject ol Mahan's writings. In liis earlier 
works Mahan writes " sea power " as two word.s ; but in a published 
letter of the 19th February 1897 he joins them with a hyphen, and 
defends this formation of the term and the sense in which he uses it. 
We may regard him as the virtual inventor of the term in its more 
diffu.sed meaning, for — even if it had been emjiloyed by earher 
writers in that sense — it is he beyond all question who has 
given it general currency. He has made it impossible for any one 
to treat of sea-power witliout frequent reference to his wnUngs and 
conclusions. 

There is something more than mere literar)’’ interest in tlie fact 
that the term in another language was used more than two 
thousand years ago. Before Mahan no historian — not 
even one of those who spec'ially devoted themselves to tioa of ** 
the narration of naval occurrences — had evinced a eem^power 
more correct appreciation of the general principles of hytbe 
naval warfare than Thucydides. He alludes several 
times to the importance of getting command of the sea. Great 
Britain would have been saved some disasters and been less often 
in peril hud British writers — taken as guides by the public— 
pos.sessed the same gra.sp of the true principles of defence as 
Thucydides exhibited. One passage in his histor>' is worth 
quoting. Brief as it is, it shows that on the subject of sea-power 
he was a predecessor of Mahan. In a speech in favour of pro- 
secuting the war, which he puts in the mouth of Pericles, these 
words occur : ol fiiv yap ov^ umAa^yeir 

ripXv coTt yyf rroAA^ nal ei' vy'fo-oi'i Kai hot rjTreipov’ ptyo. yap to 
Ti/s OaLdortnis Kparos. The last part of this extract, though 
often traaslated ” command of the sea,” or “ dominion of the 
sea,” really has the wider meaning of sea-power, the ” power of 
the sea ” of the old English poet above quoted. This wider 
meaning should be attached to certain passages in Herodotus 
(hi, 122 in two places ; v. 83), which have been generally inter- 
preted “ commanding the sea,” or by the mere titular and 
honorific “ having the dominion of the sea.” One editor of 
Herodotus, Ch. F. Baehr, did, however, see exactly what was 
meant, for, with reference to the allusion to Polycrates, he says, 
classe maximum valwit. This is perhaps as eatact a definition of 
sea-power as could be given in a sentence. 

It is, however, impossible to give a definition which would be 
at the same time succinct and satisfactory. To say that “ sea- 
power ” means the sum total of the various elements 
that go to make up the naval strength of a state would expiataed 
be in reality to beg the question. Mahan lays downW^^ort- 
the “ principal conditions affecting the sea-power of 
nations,” but he does not attempt to give a concise definition 
of it Yet no one who has studied his works will find it difficult 
to understand what it indicates. Our present task is, within the 
necessarily restricted limits of an article in an encyclopaedia, 
to put readers in possession of the means of doing this. The 
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best, indeed — as Mahan has shown us — the only effective way 
of attaining this object is to treat the matter historically. What- 
ever date we may agree to assign to the formation of the term 
itself, the idea — as we have seen — ^is as old as history. It is not 
intended to give a condensed histopr of sea-power, but rather 
an analysis of the idea and what it contains, illustrating this 
analysis with examples from history ancient and modern. It 
is important to know that it is not something which originated 
in the middle of the 17th century, and having seriously affected 
history in the i8th, ceased to have weight till Captain Mahan 
appeared to comment on it in the last decade of the iQth. With 
a few masterly touches Mahan, in his brief allusion to the second 
Punic war, has illustrated its importance in the struggle between 
Rome and Carthage. What has to be shown is that the principles 
which he has laid down in that case, and in cases much more 
modem, are true and have been true always and every'where. 
Until this is perceived there is much history which cannot be 
understood, and yet it is essential to the welfare of Great Britain 
as a maritime power that she should understand it thoroughly. 
Her failure to understand it has more than once brought her, 
if not to the verge of destruction, at any rate within a short 
distance of serious disaster. 

The high antiquity of decisive naval campaigns is among the 
most interesting features of international conflicts. Notwith- 
Bmrfy Standing the much greater frequency of land wars, 
the course of history h£Ls been profoundly changed 
Hoaw 0/ more often by contests on the water. That this has not 
received the notice it de^served is true, and Mahan 
tells us why. “ Historians generally,” he says, “ have been 
unfamiliar with the conditions of the sea, having as to it neither 
special interest nor special knowledge ; and the profound 
determining influence of maritime strength on great issues has 
consequently been overlooked.” Moralizing on that which 
might have been is admittedly a sterile process ; but it is some- 
times necessar)^ to point, if only by way of illustration, to a 
possible alternative. As in modern times the fate of India and 
the fate of North America were determined by sea-power, so also 
at a very remote epoch sea-power decided whether or not Hellenic 
colonization was to take root in, and Hellenic culture to dominate, 
central and northern Italy as it dominated southern Italy, where 
traces of it are extant to this day. A moment’s consideration 
will enable us to see how different the history of the world would 
have been had a Hellenized city grown and prospered on the 
Seven Hills. Before the Tarquins were driven out of Rome 
a Phocaean fleet was encountered (537 B.c.) off Corsica by a 
combined force of Etruscans and Phoenicians, and was so 
handled that the Phocaeans abandoned the island and settled 
on the coast of Lucania (Mommsen, Hist. Rome, English trans. i. 
p. 153). The enterprise of their navigators had built up for the 
Phoenician cities and their great off-shoot Carthage, a sea-power 
which enabled them to gain the practical sovereignty of the sea 
to the west of Sardinia iind Sicily. The control of these waters 
was the object of prolonged and memorable struggles, for on it — 
as the result showed — depended the empire of the world. From 
very remote times the consolidation and expansion, from within 
outwards, of great continental states have had serious conse- 
quences for mankind when they were accompanied by the 
acquisition of a coast-line and the absorption of a maritime 
population. We shall find that the process loses none of its 
importance in recent years. “ The ancient empires,” says the 
historian of Greece, Ernst Curtius, “ as long os no foreign elements 
had intruded into them, had an invincible horror of the water.” 
When the condition, which Curtius notices in parentheses, arose 
the ” horror ’ ’ disappeared. There is something highly significant 
in the uniformity of the efforts of Assjrria, Egypt, Babylon and 
Persia to get possession of the maritime resources of Phoeniem 
Our own immediate posterity will perhaps have to reckon with 
the results of similar efforts in our own day. It is this which gives 
a living interest to even the very ancient history of sea-power, 
and m^es the study of it of great practical importance to us now. 
We shall see, as we go on, how the phenomena connected with it 
reappear with striking regularity in successive periods. Looked 


I at in this light the great Conflicts of former ages are full of useful, 
indeed necessaiy, instruction. 

In the first and greatest of the contests waged by the nations 
of the East against Europe — the Persian wars— «ea-power was 
the governing factor. Until Persia had expanded to ^ 
the shores of the levant the European Greeks had stoOeMta 
little to fear from the ambition of the great king. The 
conquest of Egypt by C^ambyses had shown how ^**"^«*»* 
formidable that ambition could be when supported by an efficient 
navy. With the aid of the naval forces of the Phoenician cities 
the Persian invasion of Greece was rendered comparatively easy. 
It was the naval contingents from Phoenicia which crushed the 
Ionian revolt. The expedition of Mardonius, and still more that 
of Datis and Artaphemes, had indicated the danger threatening 
Greece when the master of a great army was likewise the master 
of a great navy. Their defeat at Marathon was not likely to, 
and as a matter of fact did not, discourage the Persians from 
further attempts at aggression. As the advance of Cambyses 
into Egypt liad been flanked by a fleet, so also was that of Xerxes 
into Greece. By the good fortune sometimes vouchsafed to a 
people, which, owing to its obstinate opposition to, or neglect of, 
a wise policy, scarcely deserves it, there appeared at Athens an 
influential citizen who understood all that was meant by the term 
sea-power. 'Phemistocles saw more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries that, to enable Athens to play a leading part in 
the Hellenic world, she needed above all things a strong navy. 
“ He had already in his eye the battle-field of the future.” He 
felt sure that the Persians would come back, and come with such 
forces that resistance in the open field would l^ out of the 
question. One scene of action remained — the sea. Persuaded 
by him the Athenians increased their navy, so that of the 371 
vessels comprising the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 147 had been 
provided by Athens, which also sent a large reinforcement after 
the first action. Though no one has ever surpassed Themistocles 
in the faculty of correctly estimating the importance of sea-power, 
it was understood by Xerxes as clearly as by him that the issue 
of the war depended upon naval operations. The arrangements 
made under the Persian monarch’s direction, and his very 
personal movements, show that this was his view. He felt, and 
prolwibly expressed the feeling, exactly as — in the war of 
American Independence — Washington did in the words, “ What- 
ever efforts are made by the land armies, the na\y must have the 
casting vote in the present contest.” The decisive event was the 
naval action of vSakmis. To have made certain of success, the 
Persians should have first obtained a command of the Aegean, 
os complete for all practical purposes as the French and English 
had of the sea generally in the war against Russia of 1854^56. 
The Persian sea-power was not equal to the task. The fleet of 
the great king was numerically stronger than that of the Greek 
allies ; but it has been proved many times that naval efficiency 
does not depend on numerical superiority alone. The choice 
sections of the Persian fleet were the contingents of the lonians 
and Phoenicians. The former were half-hearted or disaffected ; 
while the latter were, at best, not superior in skill, experience, 
and valour to the Greek sailors. At Salamis Greece was saved 
not only from the ambition and vengeance of Xerxes, but also 
and for many centuries from oppression by an Oriental conqueror. 
Persia did not succeed against the Greeks, not because she had 
no sea-power, but because her sea-power, artificially built up, 
was inferior to that which was a natural element of the vitality 
of her foes. Ionia was lost and Greece in the end enslaved, be- 
cause the quarreb of Greeks with Greeks led to the ruin of their 
naval states. 

The Peloponnesian was largely a naval war. The confidence 
of the Athenians in their sea-power had a great ded to do with 
its outbreak. The immediate occasion of the hostilities, 
which in time involved so many states, was the oppor^ 
tunity offered by the conflict between Corinth and 
Corcyra of increasing the sea-power of Athens. IBther- 
to the Athenian naval predominance had been virtually confined 
to the Aegean Sea. The Corc3rraean envoy, who pleaded for help 
at Athens, dwelt upon the advantage to be derived by the 
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Athenians from alliance with a naval state occupying an im- 
portant situation “ with respect to the western regions towards 
which the views of the Athenians had for some time beendirected ** 
(Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, iii. 96). It was the ** weapon of her 
sea-power/' to adopt Mahan’s phrase, that enabled Athens to 
maintain the great conflict in which she was enjgaged. Repeated 
invasions of her territops the ravages of disease among her 
people and the rising disaffection of her allies had been more 
than made up for by her predominance on the water. The 
scale of the subsequent Syracusan expedition showed how 
vigorous Athens still was down to the interruption of the war 
by the peace of Nicias. The peat expedition just mentioned 
overtaxed her strength. Its failure brought about the ruin of 
the state. It was held by contemporaries, and has been held in 
our own day, that the Athenian defeat at Syracuse was due to 
the omission of the government at home to keep the force in 
Sicily properly supplied and reinforced. This explanation of 
failure is given in all ages, and should always be suspected. The 
friends of unsuccessful generals and admirals always offer it, 
being sure of the support of the political opponents of the ad- 
ministration. After the despatch of the supporting expedition 
under Demosthenes and Eurymedon no further great reinforce- 
ment, as Nicias admitted, was possible. The weakness of Athens 
was in the character of the men who swayed the popular assem- 
blies and held high commands. A people which remembered 
the administration of a Pericles, and yet allowed a Cleon or an 
Alcibiades to direct its naval and military policy, courted defeat. 
Nicias, notwithstanding the possession of high qualities, lacked 
the supreme virtue of a commander — firm resolution. He dared 
not face the obloquy consequent on withdrawal from an enterprise 
on which the popular hopes had been fixed ; and therefore he 
allowed a reverse to be converted into an overwhelming disaster. 
“ The complete ruin of Athens had appeared, both to her enemies 
and to herself, impending and irreparable. But so astonishing, 
so rapid and so energetic hod been her rally, that (a year after 
Syracuse) she was found again carrying on a terrible struggle 
^Grotc, Hist. Greece, v. p. 354). Nevertheless her sea-power had 
indeed been ruined at Syracuse. Now she could wage war only 
“with impaired resources and on a purely defensive system.” 
Even before Arginusae, it was seen that “ superiority of nautical 
skill had passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies ” {ibid. 

p- 503)- 

The great, occasionally interrupted, and prolonged contest 
between Rome and Carthage was a sustained effort on the part 
Siruggh Other to keep the control of 

ktiwwm the western Mediterranean. So completely had that 
control been exercised by Carthage, that she had 
Gmrthf, anticipated the Spanish commercial policy in America. 
The Romans were precluded by treaties from trading with the 
Carthaginian territories in Hispania, Africa and Sardinia. 
Rome, as Mommsen tells us, “ was from the first a maritime city 
and, in the period of its vigour, never was so foolish or so untrue 
to its weient traditions as wholly to neglect its war marine and 
to desire to be a mere continental power.” It may be that it 
was lust of wealth rather than lust of dominion that first prompted 
a trial of strength with Carthage. The vision of universal empire 
could hardly us yet have formed itself in the imagination of a 
single Roman. The area of Phoenician maritime commerce was 
vast enough both to excite jealoui^ and to offer vulnerable 
points to the cupidity of rivals. It is probable that the modem 
estimate of the 8ea-{^er of Carthage is much exaggerated. It 
was great by comparison, and of course overwhelmingly great 
when there were none but insignificant competitors to challenge 
it. Mommsen holds that, in the 4th and 5th centuries after the 
foundation of Rome, “ the two main competitors for the dominion 
of the Western waters ” were Carthage and Syracuse. “ Car- 
thage,” he says, “ had the preponderance, and Syracuse sank 
more and more into a second-rate naval power. The maritime 
importance of the Etruscans was wholly gone. . . . Rome itself 
wai not eitempt from the same fate ; its own waters were likewise 
commanded by foreign fleets.” The Romans were for a long 
time too much occupied at home to take much interest in Medi- 


terranean matters. The position of the Carthaginians in the 
western basin of the Mediterranean was very like that of the 
Portuguese long afterwards in India. The latter kept within 
reach of the sea ; “ nor did their rule ever extend a day’s march 
from their ships ” (R. S. Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power 
in India. Westminster, 1889, p. 12). “ The Carthaginians in 
Spain,” says Mommsen, “ maide no effort to acquire the interior 
from the warlike native nations ; they were content with the 
possession of the mines and of stations for traffic and for shell 
and other fisheries.” Allowance being made for the numbers of 
the classes engaged in administration, commerce and supervision, 
it is nearly certain that Carthage could not furnish the crews 
required by both a great war-navy and a great mercantile marine. 
No one is surprised on finding that the land-forces of Carthage 
were composed largely of alien mercenaries. We have several 
examples from which we can infer a parallel, if not an identical, 
condition of her maritime resources. How, then, was the great 
Carthaginian carrying-trade provided for ? The experience of 
more than one country will enable us to answer this question. 
The ocean trade of those off-shoots or dependencies of the United 
Kingdom, viz. the United States, Australasia and India, is 
largely or chiefly conducted by shipping of the “ old country.” 
So that of Carthage was largely conducted by old Phoenicians. 
These may have obtained a “ Carthaginian Register,” or the 
contemporary equivalent ; but they could not all have been 
purely Carthaginian or Liby-Phoenician. This must have been 
the case even more with the war-navy. British India for a 
considerable time possessed a real, and indeed highly efficient 
navy ; but it was officered entirely and manned almost entirely 
by men from the old country. Moreover, it was small. The 
wealth of India would have sufficed to furnish a larger material 
element; but, as the country could not supply the personnel, 
it would have been absurd to speak of the sea-power of India 
apart from that of England. As soon as the Romans chose to 
make the most of their natural resources the maritime predomin- 
ance of Carthage was doomed. The artificial basis of the latter’s 
sea-power would not enable it to hold out against serious and 
persistent assaults. Unless this is perceived, it is impossible to 
understand the story of the Punic Wars. Judged by every 
visible sign of strength, Carthage, the richer, the more enter- 
prising, ethnically the more predominant among her neighbours, 
and apparently the more nautical, seemed sure to win in the 
great struggle with Rome which, by the conditions of the ca.se, 
was to be waged largely on the water. Yet those who had 
w'atched the struggles of the Punic city with the Sicilian Greeks, 
and especially that with Agathocles, must have seen reason to 
cherish doubts concerning her naval strength, it was an anticipa- 
tion of the case of Spain in the age of Philip IL As the great 
Elizabethan seamen discerned the defects of the Spanish naval 
establishment, so men at Rome discerned those of the 
Carthaginian. Dates in connexion with this are of great signifi- 
cance. A comprehensive measure, with the object of “ rescuing 
their marine from its condition of impotence ” was taken by the 
Romans in the year 267 b.c. Four quaestores classici — in modern 
naval English we may perhaps call them port-admirals — were 
nominated, and one was stationed at each of four ports. The 
objects of the Roman Senate, so Mommsen tells us, were very 
obvious. They were “ to recover their independence by sea, 
to cut off the maritime communications of Tarentum, to close the 
Adriatic against fleets coming from Epirus, and to emancipate 
themselves from Carthaginian supremacy.” Four years after- 
wards the first Punic War began. It was, and had to be, largely 
a naval contest. The Romans waged it with varying fortune, 
but in the end triumphed by means of their sea-power. The 
victory of Catulus over the Carthaginian fleet off the Aegadian 
Islands decided the war and left to the Romans the possession 
of Sicily and the power of possessing themselves of Sardinia and 
Corsica. It would be an interesting and perhaps not barren 
investigation to inquire to what extent the decline of the mother 
states of Phoenicia, consequent on the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great, had helped to enfeeble the naval efficiency of the 
Carthaginian defences. One thing was certain. Carthage had 
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now met with a rival endowed with natural maritime resources 
greater than her own. That rival also contained citizens who 
understood the true importance of sea-power. With a states- 
manlike sagacity from which succeeding generations might have 
drawn a lesson^ the leading men of the Roman Commonwealth 
perceived that all their coast fortifications and coast garrisons 
would prove inadequate unless the war-marine of the state were 
again placed on a footing that should command respect 
(Mommsen, i. 427). It is a gloomy reflection that the leading 
men of the United Kingdom could not see this in i860. A 
thorough comprehension of the events of the first Punic War 
enables us to solve what^ until Mahan wrote, had been one of the 
standing enigmas of history, viz. Hannibal’s invasion of Italy 
by land instead of by sea in the second Punic War. Mahan’s 
masterly examination of this question has set at rest all doubts 
as to the reason of Hannibal’s action if «/. pp. 13-21). 

Ihe naval predominance in the western basin of the Mediter- 
ranean acquired by Rome had never been lost. Though modem 
historians, even those belonging to a maritime country, may 
have failed to perceive it, the Carthaginians knew well enough 
that the Romans were too strong for them on the sea. Though 
other forces co-operated to bring about the defeat of Carthage in 
the second Punic War, the Roman navy, as Mahan demonstrates, 
was the most important. As a navy, he tells us in words like 
those already quoted, “ acts on an element strange to most 
writers, as its members have been from time immemorial a 
strange race apart, without prophets of their own, neither 
themselves nor their calling understood, its immense determining 
influence on the history of that era, and consequently upon the 
history of the world, has been overlooked.” 

The attainment of all but universal dominion by Rome was 
now only a question of time. “Ihe annihilation of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet had made the Romans masters of the 
sea ” (Schmitz, Hist. Rome, p. 256). A lodgment had 
domioion already been gained in Illyricum, and countries farther 
tttrtt0r0d east were before long to be reduced to submission. 

^ glance at the map will show that to effect this the 
command of the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, 
like that of the western, must be secured by the Romans. Ihe 
old historic navies of the Greek and Phoenician states had 
declined. One considerable naval force there was which, though 
it could not have prevented, was strong enough to have delayed 
the Roman progress eastwards. This force belonged to Rhodes, 
which in the years immediately following the close of the second 
Punic War reached its highest point as a naval power (C. Torr, 
Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. 40), Far from trying to obstruct 
the advance of the Romans the Rhodian fleet helped it. 
Hannibal, in his exile, saw the necessity of being strong on the 
sea if the East was to be saved from the grasp of his hereditary 
foe ; but the resources of Antiochus, even with the mighty co- 
operation of Hannibal, were insufficient. In a later and more 
often quoted struggle between East and West — that which was 
decided at Actium — sea-power was again seen to “ have the 
casting vote.” ^^^len the whole of the Mediterranean coasts 
became part of a single state the importance of the navy was 
naturally diminished ; but in the struggles within the declining 
empire it rose again at times. The contest of the Vandal Genseric 
with Majorian and the African expedition of Belisarius-— not 
to mention others — were largely influenced by the naval opera- 
tions (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chaps, xxxvi., xli.). 

A decisive event, the Mahommedan conquest of northern 
Africa from Eg3rpt westwards, is unintelligible until it is seen 
Bxtetuiott ® sea-power played in effecting it 

w—tward Purely land expeditions, or expeditions but slightly 
of MaAoa- supported from the sea, had ended in failure. The 
medaa emperor at Constantinople still had at his disposal 
coaqu»Bt. ^ capable of keeping open the communications 
with his African province. It took the Saracens half a century 
(A.D. 647-698) to win “ their way along the coast of Africa as 
far as the Pillars of Hercules ” (Hallam, Mid. Ages, chap, vi.); 
and, as Gibbon tells us, it was not till the Commander of t^ 
Faithful had prepared a great expedition, this time by sea as 


well as by land, that the Saracenic dommion was definitely 
established. It has been generally assumed that the Arabian 
conquerors who, within a few years of his death, spread the faith 
of M^omet over vast regions, belonged to an e^efitially 
non-maritime race ; and little or no stress has been laid on 
extent to which they relied on naval support in prosecuting 
their conquests. In parts of Arabia, however, maritime enter- 
prise was far from non-existent ; and when the Mahommedan 
empire had extended outwards from Mecca and Medina till 
it embraced the coasts of various seas, the consequences to the 
neighbouring states were os serious as the rule above mentioned 
would lead us to expect that they would be. “ With the con- 
quest of Syria and Egypt a long stretch of sea-board had come 
into the Saracenic power ; and the creation and maintenance of 
a navy for the protection of the maritime ports as well as for 
meeting the enemy became a matter of vital importance. Great 
attention was paid to the manning and equipment of the fleet ” 
(Amir Ali, Syed, Short Hist. Saracens, p. 442). At first the fleet 
was manned by sailors drawn from the Phoenician towns, 
where nautical energy was not yet quite extinct ; and later 
the crews were recruited from Syria, Egypt and the coasts of 
Asia Minor. Ships were built at most of the Syrian and Egj'ption 
ports, and “ also at OboUa and Bushire on the Persian Gulf,” 
whilst the mercantile marine and maritime trade were fostered 
and encouraged. The sea-power thus created was largely artificial. 
It drooped — as in similar cases — when the special encourage- 
ment was withdrawn. “ In the days of Arabian energy,” says 
Hallam, “ Constantinople was twice, in 668 and 716, attacked 
by great naval armaments.” The same authority believes 
that the aliandonment of such maritime enterprises by the 
Saracens may be attributed to the removal of the capital from 
Damascus to Bagdad. The removal indicated a lessened 
interest in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea, which was now 
left by Uie administration far behind. “ The Greeks in their 
turn determined to dispute the command of the sea,” with the 
result that in the middle of the 10th century their empire wa.s 
far more secure from its enemies than under the first successors 
of Heraclius.” Not only was the fall of the empire, by a rational 
reliance on sea-power, postponed for centuries, but also much 
that had been lost was regained. “ At the close of the 10th 
century the emperors of Constantinople possessed the best and 
greatest part ” of southern Italy, part of Sicily, the whole of 
what is now called the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, with some 
parts of Syria and Armenia (Hallam, chap. vi. ; Gibbon, 
chap. li.). 

Neglect of sea-power by those who can be reached by sea 
brings its own punishment. Whether neglected or not, if it 
is an artificial creation it is nearly sure to disappoint 
those who wield it when it encounters a rival power 
of natural growth. How was it possible for the cruamdea. 
Crusaders, in their various expeditions, to achieve 
even the transient success that occasionally crowned their 
efforts ? How did the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem contrive 
to exist for more than three-quarters of a century ? Why did 
the Crusades more and more become maritime expeditions ? 
The answer to these questions is to be found in the decline of 
the Mahommedan naval defences and the rising enterprise of 
the seafaring p)eople of the West. Venetians, Pisans and Genoese 
I transported crusading forces, kept open the communications 
of the places held by the Christians and hampered the operations 
of the infidels. Even the great Saladin failed to discern the 
important alteration of conditions. This is evident when we 
look at the efforts of the Christians to regain the lost kingdom. 
Saladin “ forgot that the safety of Phoenicia lay in immunity 
from naval incursions, and that no victory on land could ensure 
him against an influx from beyond the sea ” (Amir Ali, Syed, 
pp. 359-360). Not only were the Crusaders helj^d by the fleets 
of tlie maritime republics of Italy, they also received reinforce- 
ments by sea from western Europe and England, on the arrival 
of Malik Ankiltar [Richard Cceur de Lion] with twenty ship- 
loads of fighting men and munitions of war.” 

Participation in the Crusades was not a solitary proof of the 
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importance ol the naval states of Italy. That they had been 
able to act cfiectively in the Levant, may have been in some 
■ measure due to the weakening of the Mahonunec^ns by 
disintegration of the Seljukian power, the move- 
nftiMM ments of the Moguls and the confusion consequent 
on the rise of the Ottomans. However that may have 
been, the naval strength of those Italian states was great 
absolutely as well as relatively. Sismondi, speaking of Venice, 
Pisa and Genoa, towards the end of the iith century, says 
these three cities had more vessels on the Mediterranean than 
the whole of Christendom besides ” (ItcU. Republics , English 
ed. p. 39). Dealing with a period two centuries later, he declares 
it “ difficult to comprehend how two simple cities could put to 
sea su(ffi prodigious fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa.” The 
difficulty disappears when we have Mahan’s explanation. The 
maritime republics of Italy — like Athens and Rhodes in ancient, 
Catalonia in medieval and England and the Netherlands in 
more modem times — ^were “ peculiarly well fitted, by situation 
and resources, for the control of the sea by both war and 
commerce.” As far as the western Mediterranean wa.s con- 
cerned, Genoa and Pisa had given early proofs of their maritime 
energy, and fixed themselves, in succession to the Saracens, in 
the Balearic Isles, Sardinia and Corsica. Sea-power was the 
Themistoclean instrument with which they made a small state 
into a great one. 

A fertile source of dispute l)etween states is the acquisition 
of territory beyond sea. As others have done before and since, 
the maritime republics of Italy quarrelled over this. Sea- 
power seemed, like Saturn, to devour its own children. In 
1284, in a great sea-fight ofi Meloria, the Pisans were defeated 
by the Genoese with heavy loss, which, as Sismondi states, 
“ ruined the maritime power ” of the former. From that time 
Genoa, transferring her activity to the Levant, became the rival 
of Venice. The fleets of the two cities in 1298 met near Cyprus 
in an encounter, said to be accidental, that began “ a terrible 
war which for seven years stained the Mediterranean with blood 
and consumed immense wealth.” In the next century the two 
republics, " irritated by commercial quarrels ” — like the English 
and Dutch afterwards — were again at war in the Levant. Some- 
times one side, sometimes the other wa.s victorious ; but the 
contest was exhausting to both, and especially to Venice. Within 
a quarter of a century they were at war again. Hostilities 
lasted till the Genoese met with the crushing defeat of Chioggia. 
” From this time,” says Hallam, “ Genoa never commanded 
the ocean with such navies as Ixifore ; her commerce gradually 
went into decay ; and the 15th century, the most splendid in 
the annals of Venice, is till recent times the most ignominious 
in those of Genoa.” Venice seemed now to have no naval rival, 
and had no fear that any one could forbid the ceremony in which 
the Doge, standing in the bows of the Bucentauty cast a ring 
into the Adriatic with the words, “ Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique dominii” The ipsult of the combats 
at Chioggia, though fatal to it in the long run, did not at once 
destroy the naval importance of Genoa. A remarkable char- 
acteristic of sea-power is the delusive manner in which it>appears 
to revive after a great defeat. The Persian navy occasionally 
made a brave show afterwards ; but in reality it had received 
at Salamis a mortal wound. Athens seemed strong enough on 
the sea after the catastrophe of Syracuse ; but, as already stated, 
her naval power had been given there a check from which it 
never completely recovered. The navy of Carthage had had 
similar experience ; and, in later ages, the power of the Turks 
was broken at Lepanto and that of Spain at Gravelines not- 
withstanding deceptive appearances afterwards. Venice was 
soon confronted on the sea by a new rival. The Turkish naval 
historian, Haji Khalifeh {Maritime Wars oj the Turks, Mitchell’s 
trans. p. 12), tells us that, ” After the taking of Constantinople, 
when they [the Ottomans] spread their conquests over land and 
aea, it became necessary to build ships and make armaments in 
order to subdue the fortresses and castles on the Rumelian and 
Anatolian shores, and in the islands of the Mediterranean.” 
Ifahommed II. established a great naval arsenal at Omstanti- 


nople. In 1470 the Turks, for the first time, equipped a fleet, 
with which they drove that of the Venetians out of the Grecian 
seas ” (Sismondi, p. 256]). The Turkish wars of Venice lasted a 
long time. In that which ended in 1503 the decline of the 
Venetian naval power was obvious. “'Die Mussulmans had 
made progress in naval discipline ; the Venetian fleet could no 
longer cope with theirs.” Henceforward it was as an allied 
contingent of other navies that that of Venice was regarded 
as important. Dyer (Hist. Europe, i. p. 85) quotes a striking 
pass^e from a letter of Aeneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius 

11., in which the writer affirms that, “ if the Venetians are 
defeated, Christendom will not control the sea any longer ; for 
neither the Catalans nor the Genoese, without the Venetians, 
are equal to the Turks.” 

The last-named people, indeed, exemplified once more the rule 
that a military state expanding to the sea and absorbing older 
maritime populations becomes a serious menace to s^m^powtr 
its neighbours. Even in the 15th century Mahommed mndpn- 
11 . had made an attack on southern My ; but his ot 
sea-power was not equal to the undertaking. Suley- 
man the Magnificent directed the Ottoman forces towards 
the west. With admirable strategic insight he conquered 
Rhodes, and thus freed himself from the danger of a hostile 
force on his flank. “ The centenary of the conquest of Constanti- 
nople was past, and the Turk had developed a great naval 
power besides annexing Egypt and Syria ” (Seeley, British 
Policy, i. 143). Ihe Turkish fleets, under such leaders as Khair- 
ad-din (Barbarossa), Piale and Dragut, seemed to command 
the Mediterranean, including its western basin ; but the repulse 
at Malta in 1565 was a serious check, and the defeat at Lepanto 
in 1571 virtually put an end to the prospect of Turkish maritime 
dominion. The predominance of Portugal in the Indian Ocean 
in the early part of the 16th century had seriously diminished 
the Ottoman resources. The wealth derived from the trade in 
that ocean, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea had supplied the 
Mahommedans with the sinews of war, and had enabled them 
to contend with success against the Christians in Europe. “ The 
main arter>' had been cut when the Portuguese took up the 
challenge of the Mahommedan merchants of Calicut, and swept 
tlieir ships from the ocean ” (Whiteway, p. 2). The sea-power 
of Portugal wisely employed had exercised a great, though 
unperceived influence. Though erifeebled and diminishing, the 
Turkish navy was still able to act with some effect in the 1 7 th 
century. Nevertheless, the sea-power of the Turks ceased to 
count as a factor of importance in the relations between great 
states. 

In the meantime the state which had a leading share in winning 
the victory of Lepanto had been growing up in the West. Before 
the union of its crown with that of Castile and the s/maiab 
formation of the Spanish monarchy, Aragon had been sM-power. 
expanding till it reached the sea. It was united with Cmtmloata, 
Catalonia in the 12th century, and it conquered 
Valencia in the 13th. Its long line of coast opened the way to 
an extensive and flourishing commerce ; and an enterprising 
navy indemnified the nation for the scantiness of its territory 
at home by the important foreign conquests of Sardinia, Sicily, 
Naples and the Balearic Isles. Among the maritime states of 
the Mediterranean Catalonia had been conspicuous. She was 
to the Iberian Peninsula much what Phoenicia had been to 
Syria. The Catalan navy had disputed the empire of the Mediter- 
ranean with the fleets of Pisa and Genoa. The incorporation 
of Catalonia with Aragon added greatly to the strength of that 
kingdom. The Aragonese kings were wise enough to understand 
and liberal enough to foster the maritime interests of their new 
possessions (Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, Introd. sects. 

1., ii.). Their French and Italian neighbours were to feel, before 
long, the effect of this policy ; and, when the Spanish monarchy 
had been consolidated, it was felt not only by them, but by 
others also. The more Spanish dominion was extended in Italy 
the more were the naval resources at the command of Spain 
augmented. Genoa became Spain’s water-gate to Italy. . . . 
Henceforth the Spanish crown found in the Dorias its admirals ; 
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their squadron was permanently hired to the kings of Spain.” 
Spanish supremacy at sea was established at the expense of 
France (G. W. Prothero, in M. Hume’s Spain, 1479-1788, p. 
65). The acquisition of a vast domain in the New World had 
greatly developed the maritime activity of Castile, and Spain was 
as formidable on the ocean as in the Mediterranean. After 
Portugal had been annexed the naval forces of that country 
were added to the Spanish, and the great port of Lisbon became 
available as a place of equipment and as an additional base of 
operations lor oceanic campaigns, llie fusion of Spain and 
Portugal, says Seeley, “produced a single State of unlimited 
maritime dominion. . . . Henceforth the whole New World 
belonged exclusively to Spain.” The story of the tremendous 
catastrophe— the defeat of the Armada— by which the decline 
of this dominion was heralded is well known. It is memorable, 
not only because of the harm it did to Spain, but also because 
it revealed the rise of another claimant to maritime pre-eminence 
the English nation. The effects of the catastrophe were not 
at once visible. Spain still continued to look like the greatest 
power in the world ; and, though the English seamen were seen 
to be something better than adventurous pirates — a character 
suggested by some of their contemporary exploits — few could 
have comprehended tliat thty were engaged in building up what 
was to be a sca-power greater tlian any known to history. 

They were carrying forward, not beginning, the building of 
this. " England,” says Sir J. K. Laughton, “had always 
Barfy believed in her naval power, had always claimed 
maai/ 9 ata~ the sovereignty of the Narrow Seas ; and more than 
two hundred years before Elizabeth came to the 
*ea-pow9r. Edward III. had testified to his sense of its 

importance by ordering a gold coinage bearing a 
device showing the armed strength and sovereignty of England 
based on the sea ” {Armada, Introd.). It is impossible to make 
intelligible the course of the many wars which the English waged 
with the French in the middle ages unless the true naval position 
of the former is rightly appreciated. Why were Cre9y, Poitiers, 
Agincourt — not to mention other combats — ^fought, not on 
English, but on continental soil ? Why, during the so-called 
“ Hundred Years’ War,” was England in reality the invader 
and not the invaded ? We of the present generation are at 
last aware of the significance of naval defence, and know that, 
if properly utilized, it is the best security against invasion that 
a sea-surrounded state can enjoy. It is not, however, commonly 
remembered that the same condition of security existed and was 
properly valued in medieval times. The battle of Sluys in 1340 
rendered invasion oi England as impracticable as did that of 
La Hogue in 1692, that of Quib^ron Bay in 1759 
Trafalgar in 1805 ; and it permitted, .as did those battles, the 
transport of troops to the continent to support Great Britain’s 
allies in wars which, had she not been strong at sea, would have 
been waged on the soil of her country. Her early continental 
wars, therefore, are proofs of the long-established efficiency of 
her naval defences. Notwithstanding the greater attention now 
paid to naval affairs, it is doubtful if Great Britain even yet 
recognizes the extent to which her security depends upon a good 
fleet as fully as her ancestors did seven centuries ago. llie 
narrative of pre-Elizabethan campaigns is interesting merely as 
a story and, when told — as, for instance, D. Haimay has told 
it in the introductory cl^ters of his Short History of the Royal 
Navy — it will be found instructive and worthy of careful study 
at the present day. Each of the principal events in England’s 
early naval campaigns may be taken as an illustration of the idea 
conveyed by the term “ sea-power,” and of the accuracy witb 
which its meaning was apprehended at the time. To take a very 
early case, we may cite the defeat of Eustace the Monk (see 
Dover; Baiile of) by Hubert de Burgh in 1217. Reinforce- 
ments and supplies had been collected at Gilais for conveyance 
to the army of Prince Louis of France and the rebel barons who 
had been defeated at Lincoln. Ihe reinforcements tried to 
cross the Channel under the escort of a fleet commanded by 
Eustace. Hubert de Burgh, who had stoutly held Dover for 
King John, and was faithful to the young Henry IIL, heard of 


the enemy’s movements. “ If these people land,” said he, 
“ England is lost ; let us therefore boldly meet them.” He 
reason^ in almost the same words as Raleigh about four centuries 
afterwards, and undoubtedly “ had grasped the true principles 
of the defence of England.” He put to sea and defeated bis 
opponent. ITie fleet on which Prince Louis and the rebellious 
l^ons had aiunted was destroyed ; and with it their enterprise. 
“ No more admirably planned, no more fruitful battle has been 
fought by Eriglishmen on water ” (Hannay, p. 7). As introductory 
to a long serie.s of naval operations undertaken with a like object 
it has deserved detailed mention here. 

The 16th century was marked by a decided advance in both 
the development and the application of .sisa-power. Previously 
its operation had been conned to the Mediterranean Bxtaadlag 
or to coast waters outside it. Spanish or Basque aphanai 
seamen— by their proceedings in the English Channel— 
had proved the practicability of, rather than been 
engaged in, ocean warfare. The English, who withstood them, 
were accustomed to seas so rough, to seasons so uncertain and 
to weather so boisterous, that the ocean had few terrors for them. 
All that was wanting was a sufficient inducement to seek distant 
fields of action and a development of the naval art that would 
permit them to be reached. The discovery of the New World 
supplied the' first ; and consequently increased length of voyages 
and of absence from the coast led to the se(‘ond. ’Fhe world had 
been moving onwards in other things as well as in navigation. 
Intercommunication wiis becoming more and more frequent. 
What was done by one people was soon known to others. It is 
a mistake to suppose that, because the English had been behind- 
hand in the exploration of remote regions, they were wanting in 
maritime enterprise. The career of the Cabots would of itself 
suffice to render such a supposition doubtful. The English 
had two good reasons for postponing voyages to and settlement 
in far-off lands. They had their hands full nearer home ; and 
they thoroughly, ^d as it were by instinct, understood the 
I conditions on which permanent expansion must rest. They 
wanted to make sure of the line of communications first. To 
effect this a sea-going marine of both war and commerce, and, 
for further expansion, stations on the way were essential. The 
chart of the world furnishes evidence of the wisdom and the 
thoroughness of their procedure. Taught by the experience of 
the .Spaniards and the Portuguese, when unimpeded by the 
political circumstances of the time, and provided with suitable 
equipment, the English displayed their energy in distant seas. 
It now became simply a question of the efficiency of sea-power. 
If efficiency was not a quality of the English sea-power, then their 
efforts were bound to fail ; and, more than this, the position 
of their country, challenging as it did what was lielicved to be 
the greatest of maritime states, would have been altogether 
pret^rious. The principal expeditions now undertaken were 
distinguished by a characteristic peculiar to the people, and not 
to be found in con^^ion with the exploring or colonizing 
activity of most other^eat nations even down to our own time. 
They were really unofficial speculations in which, if the govern- 
ment took part at all, it was for the sake of the profit expected, 
and almost, if not exactly, like any private adventurer. The 
participation of the government, nevertheless, had an aspect 
which it is worth while to note. It conveyed a hint— and quite 
consciously — to all whom it might concern that the speculations 
were “ under-written ” by the whole sea-power of England. 
The forces of more than one state had been used to protect its 
mmtime trade from the assaults of enemies in the Mediterranean 
or in the Narrow Seas. They had been used to ward off invasion 
and to keep open communications across not very extensive 
areas of water. In the i6th century they were first relied up>on 
to support distant commerce, whe^er carried on in a peaceful 
fashion or under aggressive forms. This, naturally enough, 
led to collisions. The contention waxed hot, and was virtually 
decided when the Armada sliaped course to the northward 
after the fight off Gravelines. 

The expeditions against the Spanish Indies and, still more, 
those agamsrt Philip 11 . ’s peninsular territory had helped to define 
_ xxjv. 18 a 
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the Uittitatioiis of 3 ea*power. It became evident, and it was 
made still more evident in the next century, that for a great 
country to be strong it must not rely upon % navy 
alone. It must also have an adequate and properly 
milder, organized mobile army. Notwithstanding the number 
of times that this lesson has been repeated Great 
Britain has been slow to learn it. It is doubtful if she has learned 
it even yet. English seamen in all ages seem to have mastered it 
fully ; for they have always demanded— at any rate for upwards 
of three centuries — that expeditions against foreign territory 
oversea should be accompanied by a proper number of land- 
troops. On the other hand, the necessity of organizing the army 
of a maritime insular state and of training it with the object of 
rendering effective aid in operations of the kind in question, has 
rarely been perceived and acted upon by others. The result 
fias been a long series of inglorious or disastrous affairs, like the 
West Indies voy^e of 1595-1596, the Cadiz expedition of 1625 
and that to the lie de R6 of 1627. Additions might be made 
to the list. The failures of joint expeditions have often been 
explained by alleging differences or quarrels between the naval 
and the military commanders. This way of explaining them, 
however, is nothing but tlie inveterate critical method of the 
streets by wliich cause is taken for effect and effect for cause. 
The differences and quarrels arose, no doubt ; but they generally 
sprang out of the recriminations consequent on, not producing, 
the want of success. Another manifestation of the way in which 
sea-power works was first observed in the 17th century. It 
suggested the adoption of, and furnished the instrument for, 
carrying out a distinct maritime fM)licy. What was practically 
^ standing navy had come into existence. As regards 
Macs of England this phenomenon was now of rcsf)ectable 
Mtaaiiag age. Long voyages and cruises of several ships in 
MviM. company had Ixien freejuent during the latter half 
of the 1 6th century and the early part of the 17th. Even the 
grandfatliers of the men who sailed with Blake and Penn in 1652 
could not have known a time when ships had never crossed the 
ocean, and s(|uadrons kept together for months had never cruised. 
However imperfect it may have been, a system of provisioning 
ships and supplying them with stores, and of preserving discip- 
liiw among their crews, had been developed, and had proved 
fairly satisfactory. The p^irliament and the Protector in turn 
found it necessary to keep a considerable number of ships in 
commission, and make them cruise and operate in company. 
It was not till well on in the reign of Queen Victoria that the 
man-of-war’s man was finally differentiated from the merchant 
seaman ; but, two centuries before, some of the distinctive marks 
of the former liad already begun to be noticeable. There were 
seamen in the time of the Commonwealth who rarely, perhaps 
some who never, served afloat except in a man-of-war. Some 
of the interesting naval families which were settled at Ports- 
inouth and the eastern ports, and which — from father to son — 
helped to recruit the ranks of bluejackeM|pll a date later than 
that of the launch of the first ironclad, rould carry back their 
professional genealogy to at least the days of Charles II., when, 
m all probability, it did not flrst start. Though landsmen 
continued even after the Civil War to be given naval appoint- 
ments, and though a permanent corps, through the ranks of which 
every one must pass, had not been formally established, a body 
of real naval officers — men who could handle their ships, super- 
vise the working of the armament and exercise military command 
y —had been formed. A navy, accordingly, was now a 

mad Hurh ^^pon of undoubted keenness, capable of very effective 
tortal Of use by any one who knew how to wield it. Having 
^Mlomia tasted the sweets of intercourse with the Indies, 
whether in the occupation of Portugal or of Spain, 
both English and Dutch were desirous of getting a 
larger share of them. English maritime commerce had increased 
and needed naval protection. If England was to maintain the 
international position to which, as no one denied, she was 
entitled, that commerce must be permitted to expand. The 
minds, ai men in western Europe, moreover, were set upon 
obtaining for their country territories in the New World, the 


amenities of which were imw known. From the reign of James 
1. the Dutch had shown great jecdousy of English maritime 
enterprise. Where it was possible, as in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, they had destroyed it. Their naval resources were great 
enough to let them hold English shipping at their mercy, unless 
a grand effort were made to protect it. The Dutch conducted 
the carrying trade of most of the world, and the monopoly of 
this they were resolved to keep, while the English were resolved 
to share in it. The exclusion of the English from every trade- 
route, except such as ran by their own coast or crossed the 
Narrow Seas, seemed a by no means impossible contingency. 
'Fherc seemed also to be but one way of preventing it, viz. by 
war. The supposed unfriendliness of the Dutch, or at least 
of an important party amongst them, to the regicide government 
in England helped to force the conflict. The Navigation Act of 
1651 was passed and regarded as a covert declaration of hostilities. 
So the first Dutch war began. It established England’s claim 
to compete for the position of a great maritime commercial 
power. 

The rise of the sea-power of the Dutch, and the magnitude 
which it attained in a short time, and in the most adverse 
circumstances, have no parallel in history. The case 
of Athens was different, because the Athenian power 
had not so mucli been unconsciously developed out />arcA. 
of a great maritime trade, as based on a military marine 
deliberately and persistently fostered during many years. 
Thirlwall believes that it was Solon who “ laid the foundations 
of the Attic navy ” (Hist. Greece, ii. p. 52), a century before 
Salamis. The great achievement of I'hemistocles was to con- 
vince his fellow-citizens that tlieir navy ought to be increased. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel with the power of the Dutch was 
presented by that of Rhodes, which rested largely on a carrying 
trade. The Rhodian undertakings, however, were by com- 
parison small and restricted in extent. Motley declares of the 
Seven United Provinces that they “ commanded the ocean ’’ 
(United Netherlands, ii. 132), and that it would be difficult to 
exaggerate tlie naval power of the young Commonwealth. Even 
in Ae days of Spain’s greatness English seamen positively de- 
clined to admit that she was stronger than Englantl on the sea ; 
and the story of the Armada ju.stified their view. The first two 
Du tell wars were, therefore, contests between the two foremost 
naval states of the world for what was primarily a maritime 
object. The identity of the cau.se of the first and of the second 
war will be discerned by any one who compares what has been 
said about the circumstances leading to the former, with Monk’s 
remark as to the latter. He said that the English wanted a 
larger share of the trade enjoyed by the Dutch. It was quite 
in accordance with the spirit of the age that the Dutch should 
try to prevent, l>y force, this want from being satisfied. Any- 
thing like free and open competition was repugnant to the 
general feeling. The highroad to both individual wealth and 
national prosperity was believed to lie in securing a monopoly. 
Merchants or manufacturers who called for the abolition of 
monopolies granted to particular courtiers and favourites had 
not the smallest intention, on gaining their object, of throwing 
open to the enterprise of all what had been monopolized. It 
was to be kept for the exclusive benefit of some privileged or 
chartered company. It was the some in greater affairs. As 
Mahon says, “ To secure to one’s own people a disproportionate 
shore of the benefits of sea commerce every effort was made to 
exclude others, either by the peaceful legislative methods of 
monopoly or prohibitory regulations, or, when these failed, by 
direct violence.” The apparent wealth of Spain was believed 
to be due to the rigorous manner in which foreigners were ex- 
cluded from trading with the Spanish oversea territories. The 
skill and enterprise of the Dutch having enabled them to force 
themselves into this trade, they were <tetermined to keep it to 
themselves. The Dutch East India Company was a powerful 
body, and largely dictated the maritime policy of the coun^. 
We have thus come to an interesting point in the historical 
consideration of sea-power. The E^zabethan conflict with 
Spain hod practically settled the question whether or not the 
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expanding nations were be allowed to extend their activities 
to territories in the New World. The first two Dutch Wars 
Bffct oa qtiestion whether or not the ocean 

trade of the world was to be open to any people qualified 
trad9. to engage in it. We can see how largely these 
were maritime questions, how much depended on the 
solution found for them, and how plain it was that they must 
l^e settled by naval means. 

Mahan’s great survey of sea-power opens in 1660, midway 
between the first and second Dutch Wars. “ The sailing-ship 
Mmbmn'a distinctive features,” he tells us, “ had 

•urv9y, begun.” The art of war by sea, in its more 

important details, had been settled by the first war. 
From the beginning of the second the general features of ship 
design, the classification of ships, the armament of ships, and 
the handling of fleets, were to remain without es.sential alteration 
until the date of Navarino. Even the tactical methods, except 
where improved on occasions by individual genius, altered little. 
The great thing was to bring the whole broadside fon^e to bear 
on an enemy. Whether this was to be impartially distributed 
throughout the hostile line or concentratixl on one part of it 
depended on the character of particular admirals. It would 
have been strange if a period so long and so rich in incidents had 
afforded no materials for forming a judgment on the real signific- 
ance of sea-power. The text, so to speak, chosen by Mahan is 
that, notwithstanding the changes wrought in naval materiel 
since about 1850, we can find in the history of the past instructive 
illustrations of the general principles of maritime war. These 
illustrations will prove of value not only “ in those wider opera- 
tions which embrace a whole theatre of war,” but also, if rightly 
applied, ” in the tactical use of the ships and weapons ” of our 
own day. By a remarkable coincidence the same doctrine was 
iieing preached at the same time and quite independently by 
Vice-Admiral Philip t olomb in his work on Naval Warfare. As 
a prelude to the second Dutch War we find a repetition of a 
jirocess whic;h had been adopted somewhat earlier. That was 
the permanent conquest of trans-oceanic territory. Until the 
17th century had wtdl begun, naval, or combined naval and 
military, operations against the distant possessions of an enemy 
had been practic^ally restricted to raiding or plundering attacks 
on commercial centres. I'he Portuguese territory in South 
America having come under Spanish dominion in consequence 
of the annexation of Portugal to Spain, the Dutch—as the power 
of the latter country declined — attempted to reduce part of that 
territory into permanent possession. This improvement on the 
firactice of Drake and others was soon seen to be a game at 
which more than one could play. An expedition sent by Crom- 
well to the West Indies seized the Spanish island of Jamaica, 
which has remained in the hands of its conquerors to this day, 
in 1664 an English force occupied the Dutch North American 
settlements on the Hudson. Though the dispossessed rulers 
were not quite in a position to tlirow stones at sinners, this was 
rather a raid than an operation of recognized warfare, because 
it preceded the formal outbreak of hostilities. The conquered 
territory remained in English hands for more than a century, 
and thus testified to the efficacy of a sea-power which Europe 
had scarcely begun to recognize. Neither the second nor the 
third Dutch War can be counted amongst the occurrences to 
which Englishmen may look back with unalloyed satisfaction ; 
but they, unquestionably, disclosed some interesting manifesta- 
tions of sea-power. Much indignation has been expressed 
concerning the corruption and inefficiency of the English govern- 
ment of the day, and its failure to take proper measures for 
keeping up the navy as it should have been kept up. Some, 
perhaps a good deal, of this indignation was de.served ; but it 
would have been nearly as well deserved by every other govern- 
ment of the day. Even in those homes of political virtue where 
the administrative machinery was worked by, or in the interest 
of speculating capitalists and privileged companies, the accumu- 
lating evidence of late years has proved that everything was not 
considered to be, and as a matter of fact was not, exactly as it 
ought to have been. Charles II. and his brother, the duke of 


York, have been held up to obloquy because they thought that 
the coast of England could be defended against a naved enemv 
better by fortifications than by a good fleet and, as Pepys notea, 
were “ not ashamed of it.” The truth is that neither the king 
nor the duke believed in the power of a nav}^ to ward off attack 
from an island. This may have been due to want of intellectual 
capacity ; but it would be going a long way to put it down to 
personal wickedness. They have had many imitators, some in 
our own day. The huge forts which stud the coast of the United 
Kingdom, and have been erected within living meinor\% aie 
monuments, likely to last for many years, of the inability of 
people, whom no one could accuse of being vicious, to rate sea- 
power at its proper value. It is much more likely that it was 
owing ^ a reluctance to study questions of naval defence as 
industriously as they deserved, and to that moral timidity 
which .so often tempts even men of proved physical courage to 
undertake the impossible tiisk of making themselves absolutely 
safe against hostile efforts at every point. 

Charles 11. has also been charged with indifference to the 
interests of his country, or worse, because during a great naval 
war he adopted the plan of trying to weaken the enemy 
by destroying his commerce. The king ” look a fatal 
resolution of laying up his great ships and keeping only 
a few frigates on the cruise.” It is expressly related that this 
was not Charles’s own idea, but that it was urged upon him by 
a.dvisers whose opinion probably seemed at the time as well worth 
listening to as that of others. Anyhow if the king erred, as he 
undoubtedly did, he erred in good company. Eighteen hundred 
years earlier the statesmen who conducted the great war against 
Carthage, and whose astuteness has been the theme of innumer- 
able panegyrics since, took the same “ fatal resolution.” In 
the midst of the great struggle they ” did away with the fleet. 
At the most they encouraged privateering ; and with that view 
placed the war- vessels of the state at the disposal of captains 
who were ready to undertake a corsair warfare on their own 
account ” (Mommsen, 1894, ii. 191). In much later times this 
method has had many respectable defenders. Malian’s works 
are, in a sense, a formal warning to his fellow-citizens not to 
adopt it. In France, within the last years of the 19th century, 
it found, and appears still to find, adherents enough to form a 
school. The reappearance of belief in demonstrated impossi- 
bilities is a recognized incident in human history ; but it is 
usually confined to the emotional or the vulgar. It is serious 
and filled with menaces of disaster when it is held by men 
thought fit to administer the affairs of a nation or advise concern- 
ing it.s defence. 'Die third Dutch War may not have settled 
directly the position of England in the maritime world ; but it 
helped to place that country above all other maritime states — 
in the position, in fact, which Great Britain, the United Kingdom, 
the Bnti.sh Empire, whichever name may be given it, has retained 
up to the present. It also manifested in a very striking form 
the efficacy of sea-power. The United Provinces, though attacked 
by two of the greatest monarchies in the world, France and 
England, were not destroyed. Indeed, they preserved much of 
their political importance in the state .system of Europe. The 
Republic ” owed this astonishing result partly to the skill of one 
or two men, but mainly to its sea-power.” The effort, however, 
had undermined its strength and helped forward its decline. 

The war, which was ended by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
presents two features of exceptional interest : one was the havoc 
wrought on English commerce by the enemy ; the other was 
Torrington’s conduct at and after the engagement off Beachy 
Head. Mahan discusses the former with his usual lucidity. 
At no time has war against commerce been conducted on a 
larger scale and with greater results than during this period. 
England suffered ” infinitely more than in any former war.” 
Many of her merchants were ruined ; and it is affirmed that the 
English shipping was reduced to the necessity of sailing under the 
Swedish and Danish flags. The explanation is that Louis XIV. 
made great efforts to keep up powerful fleets. The English 
navy was so fully occupied m watching these that no ships could 
be spared to protect England’s maritime trade, 'fhis is only 
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another way of saying that her commerce had increased so 
largely that the navy was not strong enough to look after it as 
well as oppose the enemy’s main force. Notwithstanding her 
losses she was on the winning side in the conflict. Much misery 
and ruin had been caused, but not enough to affect the issue of 
the war. 

Torrington’s proceedings in July 1690 were at the time the 
subject of much angry discussion. The debate, still meriting 
^ the epithet angry, has been renewed within the last 
ttt years. The matter has to be noticed here, because 

it involves the consideration of a question of naval 
strategy which must be understood by those who wish to know 
the real meaning of the term sea-power, and who ought to learn 
that it is not a thing to be idly risked or thrown away at the 
bidding of the ignorant and the irresponsible. Arthur Herbert, 
earl of Torrington — the later peerage is a viscountcy held by 
the Byng family—was in command of the allied English and 
Dutch fleet in the English Channel. “ The disparity of force,” 
says Mahan, “ was still in favour of France in 1690, but it was 
not so great as the year before.” We can measure the ability 
of the then English government for conducting a great war, 
when we know that, in its wisdom, it had still further weakened 
the fleet by dividing it. Vice-Admiral Killigrew had been sent 
to the Mediterranean with a squadron, and had neglected, and 
indeed refused when urged, to take the necessary steps to repair 
this error, 'fhe government having omitted, as governments 
sometimes do, to gain any trustworthy intelligence of the strength 
or movements of the enemy, Torrington suddenly found himself 
confronted by a considerably superior French fleet under Tour- 
ville, one of the greatest of French sea-officers. Since then the 
intentions of the French have been questioned ; but it is beyond 
dispute that, in England at the time, Tourville’s movements 
were believed to be preliminary to invasion. Whether Tourville 
deliberately meant his movement to cover an invasion or not, 
invasion would almost certainly have followed complete success 
on his part ; otherwise, his victory would have been without any 
valuable result. Torrington saw that as long as he could keep 
his own fleet intact, he could, though much weaker than his 
opponent, prevent him from doing serious harm. Though 
personally not a believer in the imminence of invasion, the 
Engli.sh admiral knew that “ most men were in lear that the 
French would invade.” His own view was “ that whilst we had 
a fleet in being they would not dare to make an attempt.” Of 
late years controversy has raged round this phrase, ” a fleet in 
being,” and the strategic principle which it expresses. Most 
seamen were at the time, have been since, and still are in agree- 
ment with Torrington. IhLs might be supposed enough to settle 
the question. It has not been allowed, however, to remain one 
of purely naval strategy. It was made at the time a matter of 
party politics. This is why it is so necessary that in a notice of 
sea-power it should be discussed. Both as a strategist and as a 
tactician Torrington was immeasurably ahead of his contem- 
oraries. The only English admirals who can be placed above 
im are Hawke and Nelson. He paid the penalty of his pre- 
eminence : he could not make ignorant men and dull men see 
the meaning or the advantages of his proceedings. Mahan, who 
is specially qualified to do him full justice, does not devote much 
space in his work to a consideration of Torrington’s case, evidently 
l^cause he had not sufficient materials before him on which to 
form a judgment. The admiral’s character had been taken 
away already by Macaulay, who did have ample evidence before 
him ; William 111 ., with all his fine qualities, did not possess a 
militaiy^ genius quite equal to that of Napoleon ; and Napoleon, 
in naval strategy, was often wrong. William HI. understood 
that subject even less than the French emperor did ; and his 
favourites were still less capable of understanding it. Conse- 
quently Torrington’s action has been put down to jealousy of 
the Dutch. There have been people who accused Nelson of being 
jealous of the naval reputation of Caracciolo ! "Ihe explanation 
of Torrington’s conduct is this : He had a fleet so much weaker 
than Tourville 's that he could not fight a general action with 
the latter without a practical certainty of a crushing defeat. 


Such a result would have laid the kingdom open : a defeat of 
the allied fleet, says Mahan, ” if sufficiently severe, might involve 
the fall of William’s throne in England.” Given certain move- 
mente of the French fleet, Torrington might have manoeuvred 
to sUp past it to the westward and join his force with that under 
Killigrew, which would make him strong enough to hazard a 
battle. This proved impracticable. There was then one course 
left — to retire before the French, but not to keep far from them. 
He knew that, though not strong enough to engage their whole 
otherwise unemployed fleet with any hope of success, he would 
be quite strong enough to fight and most likely beat it, when a 
part of it was trying either to deal with our ships to the west- 
ward or to cover the disembarkation of an invading army. 
He, therefore, proposed to keep his “ fleet in being ” in order to 
fall on the cnem) when the latter would have two affairs at the 
same time on his hands. Vice-Admiral Colomb rose to a greater 
height than was usual even with him in his criticism of this 
campaign. What Torrington did was merely to reproduce on 
the sea what has been noticed dozens of times on shore, viz. the 
menace of the flanking enemy. In land warfare this is held to 
give exceptional opportunities for the display of good generalship, 
but, to quote Mahan over again, a navy “ acts on an element 
strange to most writers, its members have been from time 
immemorial a strange race apart, without prophets of their 
own, neither themselves nor their calling understood.” Whilst 
Torrington has had the support of seamen, his opponents have 
been landsmen. For the crime of being a good strategist he 
was brought before a court-martial, but acquitted. His sovereign, 
who had been given the crowns of three kingdoms to defend our 
laws, showed his respect for them by flouting a legally constituted 
tribunal and disregarding its solemn finding. The admiral who 
had saved his country was dismissed from the service. Still, the 
principle of the “ fleet in being ” lies at the bottom of all sound 
strategy. 

Admiral Colomb has pointed out a great change of plan in the 
later naval campaigns of the 17th century. Improvements in 
naval architecture, in the methods of preserving food, 
and in the arrangements for keeping the crews healthy, 
permitted fleets to be employed at a distance operMtion§, 
their home ports for long continuous periods. The 
Dutch, as allies of the Spaniards, kept a fleet in the Mediterranean 
for many months. The great de Ruyter was mortally wounded 
in one of the battles there fought. In the War of the Spanish 
Succession the Anglo-Dutch fleet found its principal scene of 
action eastward of Gibraltar. This, as it were, set the fashion 
for future wars. It became a kind of tacitly accepted rule that 
the operation of British sea-power was to be felt in the enemy’s, 
rather than in British waters. The hostile coast was regarded 
strategically as the British frontier, and tlie sea was looked upon 
as territory which the enemy must be prevented from invading. 
Acceptance of this principle led in time to the so-called ” block- 
ades ” of Brest and Toulon. The name was misleading. As 
Nelson took care to explain, there was no desire to keep the 
enemy’s fleet in ; what was desired was , to be near enough to 
attack it if it came out. The wisdom of the plan is undoubted. 
The hostile navy could be more easily watched and more easily 
followed if it put to sea. To carry out this plan a navy stronger 
in number of ships or in general efficiency than that of the enemy 
was necessary. With the exception of that of American Inde- 
pendence, which will, therefore, require special notice, England’s 
subsequent great wars were conducted in accordance with the 
rule. 

In the early part of the 18th century there was a remarkable 
manifestation of seajower in the Baltic. Peter the Great, 
having created an efficient army, drove the Swedes 
from the coast provinces south of the Gulf of Finland. 

Like the earlier monarchies of which we have spoken, ^.powwr. 
Russia, in the Baltic at least, now became a naval 
state. A large fleet was built, and, indeed, a considerable navy 
established. It was a purely artificial creation, and showed the 
merits and defects of its character. At first, and when under the 
eye of its creator, it was strong ; when Peter was no more it 
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dwindled away and^ when needed again^ had to be created afresh. 
It enabled Peter the Great to conquer the neighbouring portion 
of Finland^ to secure his coast territories and to dominate the 
Baltic. In this he was assisted by the exhaustion of Sweden 
consequent on her endeavours to retain, what was no longer 
possible, the position of a ^uoji-great power which she had held 
since the days of Gustavus Adolphus. Sweden had been further 
weakened, especially as a naval state, by almost incessant wars 
with Denmark, which prevented all hope of Scandinavian pre- 
dominance in the Baltic, the control of which sea has in these 
days passed into the hands of another state possessing a quickly 
created navy — the modern German empire. 

The War of the Spanish Succession left Great Britain a Mediter- 
ranean power, a position which, in spite of twice losing Minorca, 
she still holds. In the War of the Austrian Succession, 
rtan* “ forced to give up her conquests for want 

of a navy, and England saved her position by her 
sea-power, though she had failed to use it to the best 
advantage ” (Mahan, Influence on HisL p. 280). This shows, 
as we shall find that a later war showed more plainly, that even 
the gfjvernment of a thoroughly maritime country is not always 
sure of conducting its naval affairs wisely. The Seven Years' 
War included some brilliant displays of the efficacy of sea-power. 
It was this which put the B^-itish in possession of Canada, decided 
which European race was to rule in India, and led to a Britfeh 
occupation of Havana in one hemisphere and of Manila in the 
other. In the same war Great Britain learnt how, by a feeble 
use of sea-power, a valuable possession like Minorca may be lost. 
At the same time, the maritime trade and the general prosperity 
of the kingdom increased enormously. The result of the conflict 
made plain to all the paramount importance of having in the 
principal posts in the government men capable of understanding 
what war is and how it ought to be conducted. 

This lesson, as the sequel demonstrated, had not been learned 
when Great Britain became involved in a war with the insurgent 
colonics in North America. Mahan’s comment is 
magnificence of sea -power and its 
value had perhaps been more clearly shown by the 
uncontrolled sway and consequent exaltation of one 
belligerent ; but the lesson thus given, if more striking, is less 
vividly interesting than the spectacle of that sea-power meeting 
a foe worthy of its steel, and excited to exertion by a strife which 
endangered not only its most valuable colonies, but even its own 
shores ” {Influence on Hist. p. 338). Great Britain was, in fact, 
drawing too largely on the prestige acquired during the Seven 
Years’ War, and was governed by men who did not understand the 
first principles of naval warfare, and would not listen to those who 
did. They qi'-tc ignored the teaching of the then comparatively 
recent wars which has been alluded to already — that the enemy’s 
coast should be looked upon as the frontier. A century and a 
half earlier the Dutchman Grotius had written— 

“ Quae meta Britannis 
Litora sunt aliis.” 

Though ordinary prudence would have suggested ample prepara- 
tion, British ministers allowed their country to remain unpre- 
pared. Instead of concentrating their efforts on the main 
objective, they frittered away force in attempts to relieve two 
beleaguered garrisons under the pretext of yielding to popular 
pressure, which is the official term for acting on the advice of 
irresponsible and uninstructed busybodics. “ Depuis le d^but 
de la crise,” says Captain Chevalier, “ les ministres de la Grande- 
Bretagne s’etaient montrds inf^rieurs k leur tache.” An impres- 
sive result of this was the repeated appearance of powerful and 
indeed numerically superior hostile fleets in the English Channel. 
The war — notwithstanding that land operations constituted an 
important part of it, and in the end settled the issue — was 
essentially oceanic. Captain Mahan says it was “ purely 
maritime.'* It may be true that, whatever the belligerent 
result, the political result, as regards the status of ^e insurgent 
colonies, would have been the same. It is in the highest degree 
probable, indeed it closely approaches to certainty, that a 
proper use of the British sea-power would have prevented 
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independence from being conquered, as it were, at the point of 
the bayonet. There can be no surprise in store for the student 
acquainted with the vagaries of strategists who are influenced 
in war by political in preference to military requirements. Still, 
it is difficult to repress an emotion of astonishment on finding 
that a British government intentionally permitted de Grasse’s 
fleet and the French army in its convoy to cross the Atlantic 
unmolested, for fear of postponing for a time the revictualling 
of tlie garrison beleaguered at Gibraltar. Washington’s opinion 
as to the importance of the naval factor has been quoted already ; 
and Mahan does nut put tlie case too strongly when he declares 
that the success of the Americans was due to “ sea-power being 
in the hands of the French and its improper distribution by the 
English authorities.” England’s navy, misdirected as it was, 
made a good fight of it, never allowed itself to be decisively 
beaten in a considerable battle, and won at least one great 
victory. At the point of contact with the enemy, however, 
it was not in general so conspicuously successful as it was in the 
Seven Years’ War, or as it was to be in the great conflict with 
the French republic and empire. The truth is that its opponent, 
the French navy'^, was never so thoroughly a sea-going force as 
it was in the War of American Independence ; and never so 
closely approached the British in sea experience as it did during 
that peri^. Great Britain met antagonists who were very 
nearly, but fortunately not quite, as familiar with the sea as she 
was ; and she never found it so hard to beat them, or even to 
avoid being beaten by them. An Englishman would, naturally 
enough, start at the conclusion confronting him, if he w'ere to 
speculate as to the result of more than one battle had the great 
Suffren's captains and crews been quite up to the level of those 
commanded by stout old Sir Edward Hughes. Suffren, it should 
be said, before going to the East Indies, had “ thirty -eight years 
of almost uninterrupted sea-service ” (Laughton, Studies in 
Naval Hist, p. 103). A glance at a chart of riie world, with the 
scenes of the general actions of the war dotted on it, will show 
how notably oceanic the campaigns were. The hostile fleets 
met over and over again on the far side of the Atlantic and in 
distant Indian seas. The French navy had penetratetl into tlie 
ocean as readily and as far as the British could do. Besides 
this, it should be remembered that it was not until the 12th of 
April 1 782, when Rodney in one hemisphere and Suffren in the 
other showed them the way, that British officers were able to 
escape from the fetters imposed on them by the Fighting Ittr 
siruclions—ii fact worth remembering in days in which it is 
sometimes proposed, by establishing schools of naval tactics on 
.shore, to revive the pedantry which made a decisive success in 
battle nearly impossible. 

The mighty conflict which raged between Great Britein on one 
side and France and her allies on the other, with little inter- 
mission, for more than twenty years, presents 
different aspect from that of the war last mentioned, tin Pnacb 
The victories which the British fleet was to gain were kmiutioa 
generally to be overwhelming ; if not, they were looked 
upon as almost defeats. Whether the fleet opposed 
to the British was or was not the more numerous, the result was 
generally the same — the enemy was beaten. That there was a 
discoverable reason for this is certain. A great deal has been 
made of the disorganization in the French navy consequent on 
the confusion of the Revolution. That there was disorganization 
is undoubted ; that it did impair discipline and, consequently, 
general efficiency will not be disputed ; but that it was con- 
siderable enough to account by itself for the French naval 
defeats is altogether inadmissible. Revolutionary disorder had 
invaded the land-forces to a greater degree th^ it had invaded 
the sea-forces. The supersession, flight or guillotining of army 
officers had been beyond measure more frequent than was the 
case with the naval officers. In spite of ^ this the French 
armies were on the whole — even in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion— extraordinarily successful. In 1792 “ the most formidable 
invasion that ever threatened France,” as Alison calls it, was 
repelled, though the invaders were the highly disciplined and 
veteran armies of Prussia and Austria. It was nearly two years 
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later that the French and British fleets came into serious conflict. 
The first great battle, “ The Glorious First of June,” though a 
tactical victory for Great Britain, was a strategical defeat. 
Villaret Joyeuse manoeuvred so as to cover the arrival iri*France 
of a fleet of merchant vessels carrying sorely needed supplies of 
food . and in this he was completely successful. His plan involved 
the probability, almost the necessity of fighting a general action 
which he was not at all sure of winning. He was beaten, it is 
true; but the French made so good a fight of it that their 
defeat was not nearly so disastrous as the later defeats of the 
Nile or Trafalgar, and — at the most— not more disastrous than 
that of Dominica. Yet rio one even alleges that there was dis- 
order or disorganization in the French fleet at the date of any 
one of those affairs. Indeed, if the French navy was really dis- 
organized in 1794, it would have been better for France — 
judging from the events of 1798 and 1805 — if the diso^anization 
had been allowed to continue. In point of organization the 
British navy was inferior, and in point of discipline not much 
superior to the French at the earliest date ; at the later dates, 
and especially at the latest, owing to the all-pervading energy 
of Napoleon, the British was far behind its rival in organization, 
in ” science,” and in every branch of training that can be im- 
parted without going to sea. Great Britain had the immense 
advantage of counting among her officers some very able men. 
Nelson, of course, stands so high that he holds a place entirely 
by himself. The other British chiefs, good as they were, were 
not conspicuously superior to the Hawkes and Raneys of an 
earlier day.^ Howe Was a great commander, but he did little 
more than just appear on the scene in the Revolutionary war. 
Almost the same may be said of Hood, of whom Nelson wrote, 

” He is the greatest sea-officer I ever knew ” (Laughton, Nelson* s 
Lett, and Desp. p. 71). There must have been something, there- 
fore, beyond the meritorious qualities of the principal British 
officers which helped the navy so consistently to victory. Tl\e 
many triumphs won could not have been due in every case to 
the individual superiority of the British admiral or captain to j 
his opponent. There must have been bad as well as good 
among the hundreds on the lists ; and we cannot suppose that 
Providence had so arranged it that in every action in which a 
British officer of inferior ability commanded, a still 
of CM more inferior French commander was opposed to him. 
Mper/- The explanation of the nearly unbroken success is, 
that the British was a thoroughly sea-going navy, and 
became more and more so every month ; while the French, 
since the close of the American War, had lost to a great extent its 
sea-going character and, because it had been shut up in its ports, 
became less and less sea-going as hostilities continued. The 
war had been for the British, in the words of 'fheodorc Roosevelt, 
” a continuous course of victory won mainly by seamanship.” 
The British navy, as regards sea experience, especially of the 
officers, was immensely superior to the French. This enabled 
the British government to carty into execution sound strategic 
plans, in accordance with which the coasts of France and its 
allied countries were regarded as the British frontier to be 
watched or patrolled by British fleets. 

Before the long European .war had been brought to a formal 
ending we received some rude rebuffs from another opponent 
of unsuspected vigour. In the quarrel with the 
XiMrtMa States, the so-called “War of 1812,” the 

Wmr. ^eat sea-power of the British in the end asserted its 
influence, and the Americans suffered much more 
severely, even absolutely, than their enemy. At the same time 
the British might have learned, for the Americans did their 
best to teach it, that over-confidence in numerical strength and 
narrow professional sclf-satbfaction are nearly sure to lead to 
reverses in war, and not unlikely to end in grave disasters.- The 
British had now to meet the ilite of one of the finest communities 
of seamen ever known. Even in 1776 the Americans had a great 
maritime commerce, which, as Mahan says, “ had come to be the 
wonder of the statesmen of the mother country.” In the six- 
and-thirty years which had elapsed since then this commerce 
had farther increased. There was no finer nursery of seamen 


than the then states of the Americaiv Union. Roosevelt says 
that ‘‘ there was no better seaman in the world ” than the 
American, who ” had been bred to his work from infancy.” 
A large proportion of the population “ was engaged in sea-going 
pursuits of a nature strongly tending to develop a resolute and 
hardy character in the men that followed them ” {Naval War 
of f8i2, 3rd ed., pp. 29, 30). Having little or no naval protection, 
the American seaman had to defend himself in many circum- 
stances, and was compelled to familiarize himself with the use 
of arms. The men who passed through this practical, and there- 
fore supremely excellent, training school were numerous. Ver\’ 
many had been trained in English men-of-war, and some in 
French ships. 'I'he state navy which they were called on to 
man was small ; and therefore its personnel^ though without 
any regular or avowed selection, was virtually and in the highest 
sense a picked body. The lesson of the War of 1812 should be 
learned by Englishmen of the present day, when a long naval 
peace has generated a confidence in numerical superiority, in 
the mere possession of heavier materiel, and in the merits of a 
rigidly uniform system of training, such confidence, as experience 
has shown, being often the forerunner of misfortune. It is 
neither patriotic nor intelligent to minimize the American 
successes. Certainly they have been exaggerated by Americans 
and even by the British. I'o take the frigate actions alone, as 
being those which properly attracted most attention, the captures 
in action amounted to three on each side, the proportionate 
loss to the Americans, considering the smallness of their fleet, 
being immensely greater than to the British. We also .sec that 
no British frigate was taken after the first seven months of a 
war which lasted two and a half years. Attempts have been 
made to spread a belief that British reverses were due to nothing 
but the greater size and heavier guns of the enemy’s ships. 
It is now established that the superiority in these details, which 
the Americans certainly enjoyed, was not great, and not of itself 
enough to account for their victories. Of course, if superiority 
in mere matmel, beyond a certain well-understood amount, 
is possessed by one of two combatants, his antagonist can hardly 
escape defeat ; but it was never alleged that size of ship or 
calibre of guns — greater within reasonable limits than the British 
had — necessarily led to the defeat of British ships by the French 
or Spaniards. In the words of Admiral J urien de la Graviere : 
” The ships of the United States constantly fought with the 
chances in their favour.” All this is indisputable. Nevertheless 
in any future war British sea-power, great as it may be, should 
not receive shocks like those that it unquestionably did suffer 
in 1812. 

We have now come to the end of the days of the naval 
wars of old time. The subsequent period has been illustrated 
repeatedly by manifestations of sea-power, often of great interest 
and importance, though rarely understood or even discerned 
by the nations whom they more particularly concerned. The 
British sea-power, notwithstanding the first year of the War of 
1812, had come out of the great European conflict unshaken and 
indeed more pre-eminent than ever. Tlie words used half a 
century before by a writer in the great French Encyclopedie 
seemed more exact than when first written. ” L * Empire des 
mers,” he says, is “ le plus avantageux de tous les empires ; 
les Phoeniciens le possedoient autre fois et e’est aux Anglois 
que cette gloire appartient aujourd’hui sur toutes les puissances 
maritimes ” {Encyclopedie, 7th January 1765, art. “ Thalas- 
sarchie ”). Vast outlying territories had been acquired or were 
more firmly held, and the communications of all the oversea 
dominions of the British crown were secured against all possibility 
of serious menace for many years to come. Her sea-power was 
so ubiquitous and all-pervading that, like the atmosphere. 
Great Britain rarely thought of it and rarely remembered its 
necessity or its existence. It was not till a late date that the 
greater part of the nation— -for there still ore some exceptions— 
perceiv^ that it was the medium apart from which the British 
empire could no more live than it could have grown up. Forty 
years after the fall of Napoleon she found herself again at war 
with a great power. She had as her ally the owner of the greatest 
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navy in the world except her own. Her foe, as regards naval 
forces, came the next in order. Yet so overwhelming was the 
strength of Great Britain and France on the sea that 
Russia never attempted to employ her navy against 
t8S4»S6, them. Not to mention other expeditions, considerable 
enough in themselves, military operations on the 
largest scale were undertaken, carried on for many months, 
and brought to a successful termination on a scene so remote 
that it was two thousand miles from the country of one, and 
three thousand from that of the other partner in the alliance. 
“ The stream of supplies and reinforcements, which in terms 
of modem war is called ‘ communications/ was kept free from 
even the threat of molestation, not by visible measures, but by 
the undisputed efficacy of a real, though imperceptible sea- 
power. At the close of the Russian War there were, even in 
influential positions, men who, undismayed by tlic consequences 
of mimicking in free England the cast-iron methods of Frederick 
the Great, began to measure Britisli requirements by standards 
borrowed from abroad and altogether inapplicable to British 
conditions. Because other countries wisely abstained from 
relying on that which they did not possess, or had only imperfectly 
and with elaborate art created, the mistress of the seas was led 
to proclaim her disbelief in the very force that had made and 
kept her dominion, and was urged to defend herself with fortifica- 
tions by advisers who, like Charles 11 . and the duke of York 
two centuries before, were “ not ashamed of it.” It was long 
before the peril into which this brought the empire was per- 
ceived ; but at last, and in no small degree owing to the 
teachings of Mahan, the people themselves took the matter 
in hand and insisted that a great maritime empire should 
have adequate means of defending all that made its existence 
possible. 

In forms differing in appearance, but identical in essentials, 
the efficacy of sea-power was proved again in the American 
Luter there were hostilities in which, 

mmaifeMtM- to the unobservant or short-sighted, naval operations 
tioaaot might at first seem destined to count for little they 
***“^"'*'‘* Were these. The .sequel, however, made it clear tliat 
they constituted one of the leading factors of the success of the 
vi('torious side. The belligerents, the Northern or Federal 
states and the Southern or Confederate states, had a common 
land frontier of great length. The capital of each .section was 
within easy distance of this frontier, and the two were not far 
apart. In wealth, population and resources the Federals were 
enormously superior. They alone possessed a navy, though at 
first it was a small one. The one advantage on the C onfederate 
side was the large proportion of military officers which belonged 
to it and their rare excellence as soldiers. In physique as well 
as in moral the army of one side differed little from that of the 
other ; perhaps the Federal army was slightly superior in the 
first, and the C'onfederate, as being recruited from a dominant 
white race, in the second. Outnumbered, less well equipped, and 
more scantily supplied, the Confederates nevertheless kept up 
the war, with many brilliant successes on land, for four years. 
Had they been able to maintain their trade with neutral states 
they could have carried on the war longer, and— not improb- 
ably — have succeeded in the end. The Federal navy, which was 
largely increased, took away all chance of this. It established 
effective blockades of the Confederate ports, and severed their 
communications with the outside world. Indispensable articles 
of equipment could not be obtained, and the armies, consequently, 
became less and less able to cope with their abundantly furnished 
antagonists. By dominating the rivers the Federals cut the 
Confederacy asunder; and, by the power they possessed of 
moving troops by sea at will, perplexed and harassed the defence, 
and facilitated the occupation of important points. Meanwhile 
the Confederates could make no reply on the water except by 
capturing merchant vessels, by which the contest was embittered, 
but the course of the war remained absolutely unaffected. The 
great numbers of men under arms on shore, the terrific slaughter 
in many battles of a war in which tactical ability, even in a 
moderate degree, was curiously uncommon on both sides, and the 
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varying fortunes of the belligerents, made the land campaigns 
far more interesting to the ordinar>^ observer than the naval. 
It is t|ot surprising, therefore, that peace had been re-established 
for several years t^fore the American people could be made to 
see the great part taken by the navy in the restoration of the 
Union ; and what the Americans had not seen was hidden from 
the sight of other nations. 

In several momentous wars in Europe waged since Fnuice and 
Great Britain made peace with Russia sea-power manifested 
itself but little. In the Russo-Turkish War the naval 
superiority of the Turks in the Black Sea, where the TurUat 
Russians at the time had no fleet, governed the plans, 
if not the course, of the campaign. The water being 
denied to them, the Russians were compelled to execute their 
phui of in\'ading Turkey by land. An advance to the Bosporus 
through tlie northern part of Asia Minor was impracticable 
wichout help from a navy on the right flank. Consequently the 
only route Was a land one across the Danube and the Balkans. 
ITie advances, though not fully utilized, which the enforce- 
ment of this line of advance put into the hands of the 'l urks, 
and the difficulties and losses which it caused the Russians, 
exhibited in a striking manner what sea-power can effect even 
when its operation is scarcely observ'able. 

This was more conspicuous in a later series of hostilities. 
The civil wai in Chile between Congressists and Balinacedists 
was specially interesting, because it threw into sharp 
relief the predominant influence, when a non-maritime 
enemy was to be attacked, of a navy followed up iv«r. /m. 
by an adequate land-force. At the beginning of the 
dispute tlie Balmacedists, or President's party, had practically 
all the anny, and the Congressists, or Opposition party', nearly 
all the Chilean navy. Unable to remain in the principal province 
of the republic, and expelled from the waters of Valparaiso by 
the Balmaccdist garrisons of the forts- the only and doubtful 
service which those works rendered to their own side — the 
Congressists went off with the ships to the northern provinces, 
where they counted many adherents. I'here they formed an 
army, and having money at command, and open sea communi- 
cations, they were able to import equipment from abroad, and 
eventually to transport th(;ir land-force, secured from molestation 
on the voyage by the sea-power at tlieir disj)osal, to the neigh- 
bourhood of V^alparaiso, where it was landed and triumphantly 
ended the campaign. 

It will have been noticed tliat, in its main outlines, this story 
repeated tliat of many earlier s.truggle5. It was itself repeated, 
as regards its general features, by Uie story of the war 
between China and Japan in 1894-95. Every aspect betwm 
of the war, says Colomh, is interesting to (xreat Britain, Gblam mmuI 
“ as Japan is to Cfiina in a position similar to that 
which the British Islands occupy to the European 
continent ” {Naval Warfare, 3rd ed. p. 436). It was additionally 
interesting because the sea-power of Japan was a novelty, 
'rhough ii novelty, it was well known by British naval men to 
be superior in all essentials to that of China, a novelty itself. 
As is the rule when two belligerents are contending for sometliing 
beyond a purely maritime object, the final decision was to be on 
land. Korea was the principal theatre of the land war ; and, 
as far as access to it by sea was concerned, the chief bases of 
the two sides were about the same distance from it. It was 
possible for the Chinese to march there by land. The Japanese, 
coming from an island state, were obliged to cross the water, 
It will be seen at once that not only the success of the Japanese 
in the struggle, but also the possibility of its being carried on 
by them at all, depended on sea-power. The Japanese proved 
themselves decisively ^superior at sea. 'fheir navy effectually 
cleared the way for one army which was landed in Korea, and 
for another winch was landed in the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung. The Qiinese land-forces were defeated. The navy of 
Japan being superior on the sea, was able to keep its sister service 
supplied or reinforced as required. It was not, however, the 
navy, but the army, which finally frustrated the Chinese efforts 
at defence, and really terminated the war. What the navy did 
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wa» what, in accordance with the limitations of sea-poweTi may 
be expected of a navy. It made the transport of the army 
across the sea possible, and enabled it to do what of it^lf the 
army could not have done, viz. overcome the last resistance of 

the enemy. . , 

Tlie issue of the Spani.sh- American War, at least as regards 
the defeat of Spain, was a foregone conclusion. That Spain, 

. . _ even without a serious insurrection on her hands, 
Amfrtem was unequal to the task of meeting so powerful an 
wer, antagonist as the United States must have been evident 
iS9S. to Spaniards. However that may be, an early 

collapse of the Spanish defence was not anticipated, and however 
one-sided the war may have lieen seen to be, it furnished examples 
illustrating niles os old as naval warfare. Mahan says of it that, 
“ while possessing, as every war does, characteristics of its own 
differentiating it from others, nevertheless in its broad analogies 
it falls into line with its predecessors, evidencing that unity of 
teaching which pervades the art from its lieginnings unto this 
day ” (Lessons of the War with Spain, p. i6). The Spaniards 
were defeated by the superiority of the American sea-power. 
“ A million of the best soldiers,” says Mahan, “ would have been 
powerless in face of hostile control of the sea.” That control 
was obtained and kept by the United States navy, thus per- 
mitting the unolwtructed despatch of troops — and their subse- 
quent reinforcement and supply — to Spanish territory, which 
was finally conquered, not by the navy, but by the army on 
shore. That it was the navy which made this final conquest 
possible hapj)ened, in this case, to lie made specially evident by 
the action of the United States government, which stopped a 
military expedition on the point of starting for Cuba until the 
tea was cleared of all Spanish naval force worth attention. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell on the results of sea-f)ower in 
the war between Great Britain and the Boers, in which troops 
had to be tnmsported by sea from England to South Africa, 
or in that between Russia and Japan, in which the culminating 
blow given by Japan was the defeat of the Russian fleet at the 
battle of Tsushima, 

The events of the long period which we have been considering 
will have shown how sea-power operates, and what it effects. 
What it involves will have appeared from this narrative more 
clearly than would have been possible from any mere definition. 
Like many other things, .sea-[)Ower is composed of several ele- 
ments. To reach the highest degree of efficacy it should be 
based upon a population naturally maritime, and on an ocean 
commerce naturally developed rather than artificially enticed 
to extend itself. Its outward and visible sign is a navN^ strong 
in the discipline, skill and courage of a numerous personnel 
habituated to the sea, in the number and qualit>^ of its ships, in 
the excellence of its mathtel, and in the efficiency, .scale, security 
and geographical position of its arsenals and bases. History 
has demonstrated that sea-power thus conditioned can gain any 
purely maritime object, can protect the trade and the com- 
munications of a widely extended empire, and while so doing 
can ward off from its shores a formidable invader. There are, 
however, limitations to be noted. Left to itself its operation is 
confined to the water, or at any rate to the inner edge of a 
narrow zone of coast. It prepares the way for the advance of 
an army, the work of which it is not intended and is unable to 
perform. Behind it, in the territory of which it guards the 
shores, there must be a land-force adjusted in organization, 
equipment and numbers to the circumstances of the country. 
The possession of a navy does not permit a sea-surrounded state 
to dispense with all fixed defences or fortification ; but it does 
render it unnecessary and indeed absurd that they should be 
abundant or gigantic. The danger which alwavs impends over 
Ae sea-power of any country is that, after being long unused, 
it ma)' lose touch of the sea. The revolution in the constructive 
arts during the latter half of the 19th century, which has also 
been a period of but little-interrupted naval peace, and the 
universe adoption of mechanical appliances, both for ship- 
propulsion aha for many minor seridces— mere maUriel being 
thereby raised in the general estimation far above really more 


important matters — make the danger mentioned more menacing 
in the present age than it has ever been before. 

ITie classic works on Sca-power are those of Captain A. T. Mahan : 
Influence of Sea»^ower on History (1890) ; Influence of Seorpower on 
ike French Revolution and Empire (1892) ; Nelson : the Embodiment 
of the Sea-power of Great Britain (1897), &c. See also the bibUography 
of the article Navy. (C. A. G. B.) 

SEARCH, or Visit and Search, a term used in international 
law and apparently derived in some confused way from the 
French word visile, which means search, combined with the 
English translation of the word visile. An attempt made by 
some writers to distinguish between visit and search only leads 
to misunderstanding. Search is the exact English equivalent 
of visile, and in the translation of the Declaration of London 
(Feb. 26, 1909) the translator has rightly rendered it as such 
(art. 63). 

The right of search belongs to beUigerents alone. Its object 
is to verify the nationality of the vessel and if neutral to ascertain 
whether it carries contraband. The consequence of resistance 
to search is capture and trial in a Prize Court. ” Forcible re- 
sistance to the legitimate exercise of the right of stoppage, 
search and capture,” says art. 63 of the Declaration of London, 
1909, ‘‘ involves in all Ciises the condemnation of the vessel. 
The cargo is liable to the same treatment as the cargo of an 
enemy vessel. Cioods belonging to the master or owner of the 
vessel are treated as enemy goods.” At the Hague Conference 
of 1907 the question oi the liability to search of mail-ships gave 
rise to much discussion based on incidents arising out of the 
South African and Russo-Japanese Wars. It w£is ultimately 
decided that postal correspondence of neutrals and even of 
belligerents, and whether official or private, found on board a 
neutral or even an enemy ship should be ” inviolable,” and that 
though the ship should lx* detained, this correspondence had to 
be forwarded to its destination by the captor ” with the least 
possible delay.” * The only exception to this exemption is 
correspondence destined for or proceeding from a blockaded 
port. As regards the mail-ships themselves, apart from this 
inviolability of the correspondence, no exemption or privilege 
is extended beyond the injunction that they should not be 
searched, except when absolutely necessary, and then only “ with 
as much consideration and expedition os possible,” which might 
just as well be said of all ships stopped or searched on the high 
seas. (T Ba.) 

SEA-SERPENT. The belief in enormous serpents, both 
terrestrial and marine, dates from very early times. Pliny 
(H.N. viii. 14), following Livy (Epit. xviii.), tells us of a land- 
serpent 120 ft. long, which Regulus and his army besieged with 
bahstae, as though it had been a city, and this story is repeated 
by several other writers (Florus ii. 2 ; Val. Max. i. 8 ; (iellius 
vi. 3). The most prolific in accounts of the sea-serpent, however, 
are the early Norse writers, to whom the ” S6-Orm ” was a 
subject both for prose and verse. Olaus Magnus (Hist. gent, 
sept. xxi. 24) describes it as 200 ft. long and 20 ft. round, and 
states that it not only ate calves, sheep and swine, but also 
” disturbs ships, rising up like a most, and sometimes snaps 
some of the men from the deck,” illustrating his account with 
a vivid representation of the animal in the very act. Pontoppi- 
dan, in his Natural History (Eng. trans., 1755, pp. 195 seq.), says 
that its existence was generally believed in by the sailors and 
fishermen of his time, and he recounts the means they adopted 
to escape it, as well as many details regarding its habits. The 
more circumstantial records of comparatively modern times 
may be conveniently grouped according to the causes which pre- 
sumably gave rise to the phenomena described, (i) A number of 
poi^ioises swimming one behind another may, by their character- 
istic mode of half emerging from and then re-entering the water 
during respiration, produce the appearance of a single animal 
showing a succession of snake -like undulations. The figure 
given by Pontoppidaa was very likely suggested by such an 
appearance, and a sketch of an animal seen ofi Llandudno 

Convention relative to certain restrictions on the exercise of 
Bie right of capture in maritime war (art. i). 
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several observers ^ looks as though it might have had a similar 
origin, notwithstanding that this hypotnesis was rejected by 
them. (2) A flight of sea-fowl on one occasion recorded by 
Professor Aldis * produced the appearance of a snake swimming 
at the surface of the water. (3) A large mass of seaweed has on 
more than one occasion been cautiously approached and even 
harpooned under the impression that it was su^ a monster.® 
(4) A pair of basking sharks (Selache maxima) furnish an explana- 
tion of some of the recorded observations, as w^ first pointed 
out by Frank Buckland. These fish have a habit of swimming 
in pairs, one following the other with the dorsal fin and the 
upper lobe of the tail just appearing above the water, and, as 
each animal is fully 30 ft. long, the effect of a body of 60 or more 
ft. long moving through the water is readily produced. To this 
catcgor>' belongs the famous serpent cast up on Stronsay, one 
of the Orkneys, of which an account was read to the Wernerian 
Society of l^dinburgh ^ ; some of its vertebrae were preserved 
in the Royal College of Surgeons of London, and identified as 
those of Selache maxima by both Home and Owcn.'‘ There 
is also evidence to show that specimens of Carcharodon must 
have existed more than 100 ft. long.® (5) Ribbon-fish ( Regalecus), 
from their snake-like form and great length (sometimes iis much 
as 20 ft.), have been suggested as the origin of so-called “ sea- 
serpents,” amongst others by Dr Andrew Wilson " ; but Dr 
Gunther,® from what is known regarding the habits of these 
fish, does not regard the theory as tenable. (6) A gigantic 
squid (Archiicuthis) was most likely the foundation of the old 
Norse accounts,^ and also of those which in the early part of the 
19th centiir)^ (^ame so frequently from the Ufiited States as to 
gain for the animal the sobrupiet of ‘‘American sea-serpent.” 
'I’liese stories were so circumstantial, W) coasistent, and vouched 
for by persons of such eminence, that no doubt was p>ossible 
(notwithstanding the cavilling of Mitchell) ” as to the existence 
of a strange marine monster of very definite character in those 
regions. The description commonly given of it has been summed 
up by Gosse ^2 somewliat thus :—^i.) general form that of a serpent ; 
(ii.) length averaging fio ft. ; (iii.) head flattened, eye generally 
not mentioned, some distinctly stating that it was not seen ; 
(iv.) neck 12 to 16 in. in diameter; (v.) appendages on the head, 
neck or back (accounts hero varifilfle) ; (vi.) colour dark, lighter 
below ; (vii.) swims at the surface, head thrown forward and 
slightly clcvat(;d ; (viii.) progression steady and uniform, body 
straight but capable of being bent ; (ix.) water spouting from 

it ; (x.) in shape like 
a “ nun buoy.” The 
annexed figure (fig. i ) 
represents one which 
was seen from 
H.M.S.“Daedalus.”i» 
To show the reason- 
ableness of this hy- 
pothesis, it may be 
added that gigantic Cephalopods are not unfrequent on the shores 
of Newfounduind,^** and are occasionally met with on the coasts 



Fig. 1. — Sua-scrpent, as seen from H.M.S. 
“ Daedalus.” 


^ Mott, Nature, xxvii. pp. 2yj, 315, 338 ; also Land and Water 
(Soptomlx!r 1872). 

- Nature, ibid. ; also Drew, in vol. xviii. p. 480 ; Bird, tom. cit. 
p. 510 ; Inglelw, tom. cit. p. 541. 

* F. Smiui, Times (February 1858) ; Herriman, quoted by Gosse, 
op. cit. postea, p. 338 ; Pringle, Nature, xviii. p. 519 (1878). 

* Mem. Wern. Soc. Edin. vol. i. pp. 418-444, pis. ix.-xi. (i8iij, 

* Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. ii. p. .^61 (1848) ; for a criticism 
of these views, see Traill, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin, vol. iii. p. 208 (1857). 

® Owen, Odontography, p. 30. 

Leisure Time Studies, p. 115 (London, 1879), containing a 
readable essay on the subject ; Scotsman (6th September 1878) ; 
Nature, loc. cit, 

® Study of Fishes, p. 521 (Edinburgh, 1880). 

® See note 2 ; also Deinbolt, quoted in Zoologist, p. 1604 (1847). 

Bigelow, Amer. Journ. Sci. vol. ii. pp. 147-163 (1820); War- 
burton, ibid. vol. xii. p. 375 (1823) ; Zoologist, p. 1714 (1847). 

Amer. Joum. Set. Vol. xv. p. 351 (1829). 

** Romance of Natural History, p. 345 (London, 1859). 

M'Quahae, Times (October 1848) ; III. Lond, News (October 1848). 

A. E. Vcrrill, Trans. Connect. Acad. vol. v. pari i. (1880), con- 
taining an account of all authenticated specimens of gigantic squids. 


of Scandinavia,'* Denmark and the British Isles,'® and their 
extreme size seems to be above 60 ft., and, furthermore, that 
their nyide of progression is by means of a jet of water forcibly 
expelled from the .siphon, which would impart that equable 
motion to which several observers allude as being evidently 
not produced by any serpentine bending of the body. A very 
interesting account of a 
monster almost certainly 
originating in one of 
these squids is that of 
Hans Egede,'^ the well- 
known missionary to 
Greenland ; the drawing 
by Bing, given in his 
work, is reproduced here 
(fig. 2), with a sketch of 
a squid in the act of 
rearing itself out from 
the water (fig. 3), an 
action which the)^ have 
been observed in aejuaria 
habitually to j)tTform. 

Numerous other ac- 
counts setim to be explic- 
able by this’ hypothesis ® 
among them may be mentioned that of a huge ” snake ” seen 
by certain of the crew of the “ Pauline ” in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, which was said to be coiled twict* round a large sperm 
whale, and then towered up many feet into the air and finally 
dragged the whale to the bottom. It is now well-known that 
the sperm whale kills and devours Architeuthis and other large 
oceanic Cephalopods, and no one who has read Bullen’s vivid 
description, in The 
Cruise of the Cachalot, 
of the struggle between 
a cachalot and a giant 
squid, can doubt that it 
was a combat of this 
kind which was thus 
erroneously described. 

The immen.sely long 
arms of Architeuthis 
would not unnaturally 
be mistaken for a snake 
by sailors, and instead 
of being diagged to the 
bottom the whale 
doubtless sounded of its 
own accord as whales 
usually do (see Cutti.e- 
Fisii). (7) A sea-lion, 
or “Anson’s seal” 

(Morunga elephantina), was suggested by Owen'® as a pos- 
sible explanation of the serpent seen from H.M.S. “ Daedalus ” ; 
but as this was afterwards rejected by Captiun M'Qualiae,*® 
who stated that it could not have been any animal of the seal 
kind, it seems better to refer the appearance to a squid. (8) 
A plesiosaurus, or some other of the huge marine reptiles usually 
believed to be extinct, might certainly have produced the 

Steenstrup, Forhandt. Skand. Naturf., yde Mdde, pp. 182-185 
(Christiania, 1857). 

M Savillc Kent, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. p. 178 (1874) ; More, 
Zoologist, p. 4526 (1873) ; also Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, sen 4, vol. vi. 
p. 123. 

w Bet gamle Gronlands nye Perlustration (Copenhagen, lyi ; 
Eng. tranb., A Description of Greenland, London, 1745, IT- 86-89) ; 
also Paul Egede, Efterretninger om Gronland, Copenhagen, n.d., pp. 

45^46- Feny, quoted by Pontoppidan. op. cit. ; Davidson and 
Sandford, quoted m Zoologist, p. 2439 (1849) ; Senior, Graphic 
(19th April 1879) ; Barnett, Nature, vol. xx. p. 289 (1879) ; Penny, 
///. Lond. News, vol. Ixvii. p. 5^5 l^oth November 1875). 

» Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. scr. 2, vol. ii. p. 461 (1848). 

Times (list November 1848). 



Fig. 3. —Squid, rearing itself out of the 
water. 



Fit,. 2 . — Sca-serpcnl, as observed by 
Hans Egede. 
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phenomena described, granting the possibility of ow ha^g 
•urvived to the present time. Newman * and Gossc^ l^ve both 
supported this theory, the former citing as evidence in it| favour 
the report of a creature with the body of an alligator, a long 
neck and four puddles having been seen by Captain Hope of 
H.M.S. “ Fly in the Gulf of California.® (9) No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of certain descriptions of the 
sea-serpent. Perhaps tiic most remarkable of these is Lieutenant 
Haync^s account of a creature seen from H.M. yacht “ Osborne.” 
Two different aspects were recorded — the first being a ridge, 
30 ft. in length, of triangular fins, each rising 5 to 6 ft. above the 
water, wfiile the second view showed a large round head 6 ft. 
in diameter, with huge flappers, which moved like those of a 
turtle. 

A more recent record of the appearance of a mysterious sea- 
monster is that of Messrs Meade-Waldo and Nicoll, both fellows 
of the Zoological Society, in the Proceedings of that Society for 
1906, p. 719. These two gentlemen on the 7th of December 
1905 were on board the yacht “ Valhalla” off the coast of 
Brazil when at 10-15 they saw, 100 yds. from the ship, a large- 
fin projecting above the water to a height of 18 in. or 2 ft., and 
6 ft. in leng&. Under the water to the rear of the fin was the 
shade of a considerable body. When Mr Meade- Waldo directed 
Ills field-glasses upon the object he saw a great head and neck 
rise out of the water in front of the fin. The neck appeared 
about the tliickness of a man’s body, and 7 to 8 ft. in length 
'ilie head was of the same thickness and h^ a very turtle-like 
appearance, eye and mouth being distinctly seen. The object 
was going very slowly and shortly disappeared from view. 
In this case as in otliers the objects seen were not sufficient to 
identify the nature of the animal. It is difficult to attribute 
such a head and neck to any known fi.sh, and turtles have no 
dorsal fin. It would thus appear that, while, with very few 
exceptions, all the so-adled “ sea-.serpients ” can be explained 
by reference to some well-known animal or other natural object, 
Uiere is still a residuum sufficient to prevent modern zoologists 
from denying the possibility that some such creature may after 
all exist. 

Distinct in origin from the stories already touched on is the 
legend of the sea-serpent or tinnln among the Arabs (Mas'Odl i. 
266 seq. ; Koxwlni i. 132 soq, ; Damiri i. 18O seq.), which is described 
in such a way as to leave no doubt that the waterspout is the pheno- 
menon on which the fable rests. The tinnxn is the Hebrew tannin 
(K.V. “whale,” "dragon”), which in J^s. cxlviii. 7 might in the 
context be appropriately rendered ” waterspout.” 

In addition to the sources already cited, the reader may consult 
Blackwood's Magazine, vul. iii. (181K) ; Lee, Sea Monsters Unmasked 
(international Fisheries Kxhibition Handbook, London, 1883) ; 
Cogswell, Zoologist, pp, 1841, j«jii (1847) ; and Hoyle, Proc. Boy, 
Phys. Sol. Edin. vol. ix. (W. L. Ho. ; J. T. C.) 

SEA-SICKNESS, the symptoms experienced by many persons 
when subjected to the pitching and rolling motion of a vessel 
at sea, of which depression, giddiness, nausea and vomiting 
arc the most prominent. They generally show themselves soon 
after the vessel has liegun to roll by the onset of giddiness and 
discomfort in the head, together with a sense of nausea and sinking 
at the stomach, which soon develops into intense sickness and 
vomiting. At first the contents of the stomach only ore ejected ; 
but riiereafter bilious matter, and occasionally even blood, are 
brought up by the violence of the retching. The vomiting is 
liable to exacerbations according to the amount of oscillation 
of the ship ; but seasons of rest, sometimes admitting of sleep, 
occasionally interv-ene. With the sickness there is great physical 
prostration, as shown in the pallor of the skin, cold sweats 
and leeble pulse, accompanied with mental depression and 
wretchedness . In almost all instances the attack has a favourable 
termination, except in the case of persons weakened by other 
diseases. 

Tlie conditions concerned in the production of the malady are 
apparently of complex character. In the first place, the rolling or 
heaving ol the veiflel disturbs l^t feeling of tlie relation of the body 
to surrounding objects upon which the sense of security rests. The 
nervous system being thus subjected to a succession of shocks fails 

* Zoologist, p. 2395. * Op. cit. p. 358. 

* Op. ett, p. 2336 (1849). * Graphic (30th June 1877). 


to efiect the necessary adjustments for equilibrium. Giddiness and 
with it nausea and vomiting follow, aided probably by the profound 
vaso- motor disturbance which produces such manifest depression 
of the circulation. The displacement of the abdominal viscera, 
especially the stomach, by the rolling of the vessel may possibly 
operate to some extent, but it can only be as an accessory cause. 
The same may be said of the influence of the changing impressions 
made upon the vision, since attacks of sea-sickness occur also in 
the dark, and in the case of blind persons. Other contribute^ 
causes may be mentioned, such as the feeling that sickness is certain 
to come, which may bring on the attack in some persons even before 
the vcjsel has begun to move ; the sense of the body being in a 
yielding medium, the varied odours met with on board ship, and 
circumstances of a like nature tend also to precipitate or ag^vate 
an attack. 

No means has yet been discovered which can altogether prevent 
the occurrence of sea-sicknoss, nor is it likely any will Ijc found, 
until the pitching movements of the vessel are done away with 
Swinging couches or chambers have not proved of any practical 
utility. No doubt there is less risk of sickness in a large and well' 
ballasted vessel than in a small one ; but, even though tlie rolhng 
may be considerably modified, the ascending and descending move- 
ments which so readily produce nausea continue. None of the 
medicinal agents proposeef possess infallible properties : a remedy 
which suits one perscni will often wholly fail with another. Nerve 
sedatives are among the most potent drugs wliich can be employed ; 
and doses of bromide of potassium, bromural or chloral, appear to 
act usefully in tlie case 01 many persons. On the other band, some 
high authorities have recommended the employment of nerve 
stimulants, such as a small cupful of very strong coflee, to be taken 
about two hours before sailing, which will frequently prevent or 
mitigate the sickness. When the vessel is in motion, or even before 
starting, the recumbent position with the head low and the eyes 
closed should be assumed oy those at all likely to suffer, and, should 
the weather admit, on deck rather than below the body, esjiecially 
the extremities, being well covered. Many persons, liowevei^fmd 
comfort and relief from lying down in tlieir berths with a hot bottle 
to the feet, by which meaife sleep may be obtained, and with it a 
temporary abatement of tlie giddiness and nausea. Should sickness 
supervene small quantities of some light food, such as thin arrowroot, 
gruel or soup, ought to be swallowed if possible, to lessen tlie sense 
of exhaustion. The vomiting may be mitigated by sabne effervescing 
drinks, ice, chlorofonn, hydrocyanic acid or opium. Alcohol, 
although occasionally useful m great prostration, generally tends 
rather to aggravate tht; sickness. Dr Chapman, in accordance with 
his view that the cause of the sickness is an undue afflux ol blood 
to the spinal cord, introduced a spinal ice-bag ; but, like every otliei 
plan of treatment, it has only occasional success. Such remedies 
as nitrite of amyl and cocaine do not seem to yield any better 
results. 

SEASON ( 0 . Vr. sesoHf seison, mod, saison, Lat, salio, sowing 
time, the spring, from serere, to sow ; in Late Lat. the word is 
found with its present meaning, the spring being considered as 
particularly the season of the year), a period of time, in particular, 
that of the four periods into which the year is divided by the 
clmnging of the temperature, rainfall, and growth and decay ol 
vegetation due to the annual motion of the sun in declination. 
Divided strictly according to this motion the year falls into 
four nearly equal seasons, “spring” (t.e. the springing time, 
when vegetation rises or slioots), “ summer ” ( 0 . Eng. sumer, cf. 
Dutch zomer, Ger. Sommer, probably connected with Skt. sama, 
year), “ autumn ” (Lat. autumnus, auctumnus, from augere, 
to increase, the period of ripening or fruiting) and “ winter ” 
(common Teutonic, possibly a nasalized form of root seen in 
“ wet ”). (See further Climate, Meteorology.) 

SEATON, SIR JOHN COLBORNE, ist Baron (1778-1863), 
British field marshal, was born at Lyndhurst, Hants, on the 16th 
of February 1778 and entered the 20th (Lancashire Fusiliers) in 
1794, winning thereafter every step in l^ regimental promotion 
without purchase. He first saw service in the Helder expedition 
of 1 799, and as a captain he took part in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
expedition to Egypt in 1801. lie distinguished himself at Maida, 
and soon afterwards was brought under the notice of Sir John 
Moore, who obtained a majority for him and made him his 
military secretary. In this capacity he served through the 
Corunna campaign, and Sir John Moore’s dying request lliat he 
should be given a lieutenant-colonelcy was at once complied with. 
In the summer of 1809 Lieut .-Colonel Colborne was agwn in 
the Peninsula, and before taking emmnand of the 66th regiment, 
he witnessed the defeat of the Spaniards at Ocana. With the 
66th he was present at Busaco and shared in the defence of the 
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lines of Torres Vedras, and next year, afte/ temporarily com- 
manding a brigade with distinction at the battle of Albueraj 
he was gazetted to command the famous 52 nd l^ht Infantry 
(Oxfordshire and Bucks L.I.) with which corps he is most closely 
identified. He led it and was very severely wounded at Ciudad 
Rodrigo (1812), and only rejoined in July 1814. Shortly after- 
wards he was placed in temporary ch^ge of a brigade of the 
Light Division which he commanded in the Pyrenees engage- 
ments and the battles of Orthes and Toulouse. At the peace 
he was made colonel, aide-de-camp to the Prince Regent and 
K.C.B. In 1815 Colborne and the 52nd at Waterloo played a 
brilliant part in the repulse of the Old Guard at the close of the 
day. Promoted major-general in 1825, (blborne was soon after- 
wards made lieutenant-governor of Guernsey. In 1 830 he served 
as lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada. In 1 838 at the moment 
of his vacating the post on promotion to lieutenant-general, 
the rebellion broke out, and he was ordered to assume the func- 
tions of governor-general and commander-in-chief, lie quickly 
repressed the revoh, and in 1839, returning home, he was raised 
to the peerage os Baron Seaton of Seaton in Dcvon.shire. From 
1843 to 1849 he was high commissioner of the Ionian islands. 
In 1854 he was promoted full general, and from 1855 to i860 he 
was commander-in-chief in Ireland. He died at lurquay on 
the 17th of April 1863. 

See the Life by G. C. Moore Smith (1906). 

SEATTLE, the county -seat of King county, Washington, 
U.S.A., and the largest city in the state, situated on a neck of 
land between Elliott Bay (an eastern arm of -Admiralty Bay, Puget 
Sound) and the fresh-water Lake Washington ; about 865 m. 
by water N. of San Francisco, about 185 m. by rail N. of Portland, 
Oregon, and about 28 m. N. of Talbma. Pop. (1870) 1107; 
(1880) 3533; (1890) 42,^37; (1900). 80^671 ; (1906, local 

estimate), 232,000. Of the population in 1900, 41,483 were of 
foreign parentage and 22,003 were foreign-born. The area of 
the city in 1910 was about 83-45 sq. m., of which 29.42 .sq. m. 
were water surface, 23 sq. m. being salt water. Seattle i.s the 
terminus of the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific (using 
the tracks of the Northern Pacific), the Great Northern, the 
('hicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound (1909)^ Oregon & 
Washington (1910 ; a joint extension to Puget Sound of the 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific), the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy (using the tracks of the Northern Pacific), and the 
(>)himbia & Puget Sound railways. It is served by inter-urban 
electric lines to Tacoma and Everett ; is the starting-point for 
steamers to Alaska and to Prince Rupert, British Columbia 
(Grand Trunk Pacific line), and for lines to Japan, China, Siberia, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Australia, Mexico, South America and 
Pacific coast ports of the United States ; and is a port of call for 
coasting vessels. The city has the excellent salt-water harbour 
of Elliott Bay to the W. ; and to the E. there is a fresh-water 
harbour, I.ake Washington, connected with Puget Sound by the 
Lake Washington Canal, an artificial improvement of the natural 
waterway by Lake Union, a great V-shaped body of water in 
the north-central part of the city, and by Salmon Bay, a narrow 
channel setting in from Puget Sound on the N.W. Crossing the 
S.W. part of the city is Duwamish river, which empties into 
Elliott Bay. At Bremerton, Kitsap county, about 15 m. W\ by 
S. of Seattle, is the Puget Sound Navy Yard, protected by Fort 
Ward, with one dry dock (1910) 836 ft. long and 110 ft, wide, 
another 627 ft. long, and two docks 650 ft. long. 

lEe surface of the city is hilly, the greatest height being 500 ft. 
above sea-level. The higher hills, the better residential p^ts of 
the city, are reached by cable railways or by el^tric railways 
following winding routes. Many of the higher hills, especially 
in the business district, have been removed by hydraulic power 
and large parts regraded. Lake Washington, to the E., is 22 m. 
long, and 1 to 4 m. wide, with an area of 50 sq. m., a ^ore line 
of 80 m. and a maximum depth of 225 ft. ; its waters are deep 
and clear and never freeze. In the north-central part of the city 
is Green Lake, about i ro. long and i m. wide. On Puget Sound 
and Union and about these two lakes, both with well- 
wooded shores and both furnishing excellent boating and 


canoeing, are the principal parks of the city. In 1910 the total 
park acreage under the park commissioners was 1058 acres. Im- 
media^ly S. of Green Lake is Woodland Park (179 acres) with 
athletic fields and a zoological collection. On the southern shore 
of Union Bay (a circular, nearly landlocked arm of Lake Washing- 
ton) in the east-central part of the city is Washington Park 
(163 acres). Farther S. near Lake Washington are Madrona 
Park (9 acres), Frink Park (20 acres), which adjoins Leschi Park 
(4 acres), and Mount Baker Park (12 acres). Near Lake Union 
is Volunteer Park (48 acres) on Capitol Hill, containing a public 
observatory (460 ft. above sea-level) and a statue of W . IL 
Seward by Richard Brooks. Schmitz Park (30 acres) is woodland 
on the West Seattle peninsula, overlooking the Sound ; and 
between V^oluntcer Park and Washington Park is Interlaken 
(46 acres). Kinnear Park (14 acres) is near the entrance to the 
harbour. Nearly all these parks command views of the Cascade 
and Olympic ranges. Ihe city owns large areas which are to 
be improved as parks, including Ravenna Park, which has a 
noble native fir and cedar forest and sulphur springs. Private 
parks include the White CJty (on Lake Washington), Golden 
Gardens (50 acres) and, in West Seattle (annexed in 1907), 
Luna Park, an amusement place with a natatorium. North of 
the city on Lake W ashington are the links of the Seattle Golf 
and Country Club. Practically a part of the city’s park system 
and to be crossed by its boulevards are the campus of the uni- 
versity of Washington, and the fine grounds (605 acres given to 
the Federal government by the city) of Fort Lawton. On the 
campus of the university are a statue of Washington by Lorado 
Taft and a bust of J. J. Hill by Ben P'rolick. 

The principal public buildings are the county court house (on 
a commanding site), the county almshouse, the municipal build- 
ing, a federal building, the Y.M.C.A. building, a Labor Temple, 
a Ciarnegie library (1905), with several branches throughout the 
city and about 128,000 volumes in 1910, and the buildings ui the 
university of Washington. In Georgetown, immediately S. 
of the main part of Seattle and nearly hemmed in by parts of 
the city, is the county hospital. The city has many churches, 
including Chinese, Japanese, Finnish, Scandinavian, German 
and Russian. Seattle is the sec of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and St James (iithedral is the finest church in the city. The 
First Presbyterian Church has a large auditorium. 

Of tlic many educational institutions, the most important is Uu*, 
university of Washington (see Washincion), which was estabhshed 
here by the legislature of 1854-1855. Among the others are ; the 
Washington Preparaloiy School for (iirls ; the Holy Names 
Academy and Normal School (under the Sisters of the Holy Names 
of lesus and Mary) ; the College- of Our Lady of Lourdes ; Adclphis 
College ; the Brothers' School ; the SealtJe College ; three busine.ss 
colleges : the Seattle Art School, in connexion with which the Art 
Students' League of Seattle was formed in 1909 ; and a good public 
school system including six liigh schools in 1910. f>ne of which has 
an excellent collection of the fauna and flora of the Pacific Coast 
On Mercer Island in Lake Washii^lon is the parental school of the 
municipal public school system. 'The city has a cosmopolitan press, 
including two Japanese dailies. 

'There are an associated charities organization and a " chanties 
endorsement committee " (1903), which is under the auspices of 
three commercial associations. For children there are a receiving 
home (1^0, under the Wasliinglon Children’s Home Society) ; 
the Seattle Children’s Home (1884, under the Ladies’ Belief Society 
of Washington); and a children’s orthopaedic hospital (1907). I'he 
Seattle Federation of Women's Clubs supports a CJirls' Home and 
I'rainmg School (1909). Under Roman Catholic control are a 
Deaconess Home, tlie Mount Carmel Home (under the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart of JesusL and the House of the Good 
Shepherd (under the Sisters of the Good Shepherd). The Ladies’ 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, the Ladies’ Montefiore Aid Society anti 
the Hebrew Benevolent Association are Jewish charities. Other 
charities are the Seattle Seamen’s Friend ^iety, the Florence 
Crittenton Home, the Lebanon Rescue Mission, the Japanete 
Women’s Home, the Seattle Fruit and Flower Mission, and the 
Kenny Home for Old Ladies (Presbyterian) . The principal hospitals 
are the Pacific (1899), the SeatUe General (1894, under the Deaconess 
Home Association), the Providence (1877, under the Sisters of 
Charity), the Minor, the Wayside Emergency (1900), the Municipal 
and the county. 

The situation of Seattle makes it imporl^t commercially 
and industrially. For its manufactories electric power is derived 
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from Snoqtiilmie F«lls (N.E. of Seattle) from PuyaUup river 

(S.W.) and from Cedar river. , . 

The total value of the factory product m 1905 (excladin&B^d) 
was 115,406^574 (neatly one-fifth of that of the state), or 65*8 % more 
»Kan in 1900. The increase was particularly marked in the value of 
Hour, 14,593^66, or 253 9 % more than in xgoo. Other important 
manufactures in 1905 were , jiacked meats and slaughter house pro- 
ducts (13,419,085) ; malt liquors (12,121,631) ; foundry and machine 
shop pr^ucts (|i,77i>37i)~*tkorc is a large manufactory of nutfc 
and bolU ; lumber and timber ( $1,519, 347 ) ; confectionery ( $821,123) ; 
canned and preserved hsh ($610,356) ; and ships and boats. In what 
was formerly Ballard, now the 13th ward, on Salmon Bay, there 
arc large mifis for the manufacture of red cedar shingles. 

Seattle is the most important seajiort of the state, beiiw the 
commercial and industrial centre for the customs district of Riget 
Sound. In the net tonnage of vessels entering the harbour 
(local figures) was 2.467,351 tons. The foreign exports in 1908 
(Harbour Master's Report) were valued at $18,413,735, the foreign 
imiforts at $23,805,727. Its exports and imports make up the 
greater part of the commerce of the d- strict, which has Port Townsend 
a.s Its port of entry, and tlie city is rivalled only by San Francisco 
among the cities of the Pacific coast in the amount ol its watcr-Wnc 
traffic. The chief exports are wheat, flour, timber, hay, potatoes, 
live stock, fruit, fish (salmon), oats, coal (from the mines £. of Lake 
Washington), hops, cotton (from the Southern States), dairy products 
and general murch^dise ; and the imports include silk, iice, coffee, 
tea, sugar, spices, indigo and other Oriental products. Practically 
all the gold from Alaska and the Yukon territory is received here, 
and nearly 80 % of the Alaskan trade is done through Seattle. The 
foreign trade is with China, Jajian, Siberia, Hawaii, the PhiUppines, 
Australia, Mexico, South America and Europe. The Chamber ol 
Commerce has an excellent commercial museum. 

ITie city was chartered in 1880, and under the charter of 1896 
(as amended since) elections are biennial. By an amendment of 
1908 the initiative and referendum were introduced ; an initiative 
petition must be signed by 10 % of the voters at the preceding 
municipal election ; a petition for a referendum on any ordinance 
passed by the city council must be signed by 8 % of the voters 
at the preceding municipal election, 'fhe city council is com- 
posed of one councilman elected for a two-year term from each 
ward (in 1910 there were 14 wards), and two councilmen elected at 
large and serving for four years. Ilie municipality owns the water- 
supply system with its source at Cedar Lake and Cedar river, 28 m. 
S.E., and an electric lighting plant (for which poweris derived from 
the fulls of the Cedar river), but most of the lighting is supplied by 
private companies. 'The city has undertaken the regrading neces- 
sitated by the hilly site of Seattle. In 1909 the assessed vmuation 
of the city was $185,317,470 and the city 's debt was $8,570,380 
(bonded) and $8,933,973 (net debt for local improvements). 

The firjt permanent settlement here was made in 1852 by 
settlers who a year before had established New York, a 
village at Alki Point, on the W. side of Elliott Bay and in the 
present city limits. The name Seattle was given to the settle- 
ment in honour of a Dwamish chief of that name, who died in 
1866 and who was friendly to the whites. In 1853 a town plat 
was filed, King county was erected, and Seattle became the 
county seat. In 1855 Seattle had a population of 300. In 
January 1856 in an attempt to exterminate the whites the 
neighbouring Indians unsuccessfully attacked Seattle, which 
was defended by the U.S. sloop-of-war “ Decatur.*' 'The first 
railway reached Seattle in 1884. In 1885-1886, when there 
were anti-Chinese riots here ied by the Knights of Labour, 
martial law was declared by the governor and the Chinese were 
defended by local vigilance committees. A destructive &re in 
1889 and the financial depression of 1893 checked the city's 
growth, which, however, received a new impulse from the dis- 
covery of gold in Alaska and the Yukon territory in 1897, as 
Seattle became the outfitting place for prospectors and the port 
to which gold was shipped. The town of South Seattle was 
annexed in 1905 ; and the city of South-east Seattle, the town 
of Ravenna, the town of South Park, the city of Columbia, the 
city of Ballard, the city of West Seattle, and Dunlap, Rainier 
Beach and Atlantic City were annexed in 1907. FVom the ist 
of June to the 15th of October 1909 the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition was held in Seattle on grounds which now form part 
of the university campus, between Lake Union and Lake Wash- 
ington ; of the twelve central Exposition buildings some were 
afterwards turned over to the university. The purpose of the 


Exposition was to exploit Washington, the Yukon and the entire 
north-west on the Pacific slope. 

SEA-URCHIN. These anhnals belong to the great group of 
Echinoderms (see Echinoderma) and to its class Echinoidea. 
Both the scientific and the English names denote their resem- 
blance to the urchin or hedgehog, the resemblance lying in the 
prickles with which the skin is covered. The skin itself is 
stiffened by a deposit of calcite (crystalline carbonate of lime) 
in the form of plates. If the prickles be scraped away, these 
plates will be seen to form a hard shell or test, m which are two 
openings, for the mouth and the anus. According to the position 
of these openings the urchins are described as Regular or 
Irreg^ular. In 
the Regular ur- 
chins, of which 
Echinus esculen- 
tusy the edible 
egg -urchin (fig. 

1), and Dor odd- 
arts papillata, the 
piper (fig. 2), are 
familiar ex- 
amples, the test 
is spheroidal with 
the mouth at the 
lower pole and 
the anus at the 
upper. In the 
Irregular urchins, 
of which Spat- 
angus purpureuSy 
the purple heart- 
urchin (fig. 3), is 
a common type, the test has been drawn out into an oval or 
heart shape, with the mouth shifted towards the front end and 
the anus towards the hinder end. 



Fig.» 1. — A Regular Sea-urchin, Echinus 
esculemus. The test is still covered with spines, 
between which the suckers of the podia are 
seen in ten rows. 


The greater part of the test of a Regular urchin is divided, as a 
globe by meridians of longitude, into ten areas, each composed of 
two columns of plates. In five of these areas the plates are pierced 
by pairs of pores (fig, 2, Ambulacruw) ^ and in life there is.sues from 
each pair a tubular process with a sucking disk at its enrl (fig. 1). 
Within the test tliese processes or podia are connected with five 
tubes arising from a tubular ring round the mouth and running 
upwards to the apex, where each passes out as a single process 
through a special plate at the end of the area to whicli it belongs. 
Since tliis terminal process is sometimes surrounded by pigment, 
as are organs susceptible to Ught, it has been regarded as an eye 
and the plate through which it passes called an ocular (fig. 2). From 
the ring-canal round the mouth a single tube passes straight through 
the body-cavity to the apex, where it opens through a sieve-like 
plato— the madreporitc (fig. 2). 1‘hus all this system of tubes i.s 
placed in connexion with the outer sea-water, and is filled with it. 
Within the test the bottom of each podium is swollen into a little 
ba^ — arapuUa — ^likewise full of water, and when the muscles with 
which it IS provided pull the sides of the bag together, the water is 
squeezed into the podium and dilates it, so that it is stretched far 
out (see Echinoderma, fig. 12 D). The podium can then wave 
about and attach its sucker to any smooth object within reach. 
Each of those five areas, with the p^ia on each side of it extended 
and waving, looks like a garden avenue — Latin ambulacrum -and 
the areas arc therefore called ambulacral areas, the plates composing 
them ambulacrals, and the whole system of water- vessels the ambu- 
lacral system. This system forms perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of all living Echinoderms, but it reaches its highest develop- 
ment in the urchins. The five areas alternating with the ambulacral 
areas are caUed intcrambulacral (fig. 2, InUrambulacrum ) ; their plates 
are not pierced by pores but are generally ornamented by large 
tubercles bearing big prickles (spines or radioles), between and 
around which are smaller prickles (fig. 2). The madreporite is one 
of five plates that surround the anal opening and alternate in 
position with the oculars. Each of these plates is pierced by a pore, 
connected on the inside with one of the nve generative glands, and 
giving passage to the eggs or mih when they are ripe ; hence these 
plates arc called genitals (fig. 2). The five genitals and five oculars 
toother form the apical system of plates (see Echinoderma, fig. 3, 
A.B.). From the mouth to the am^s the gut follows a coiled course, 
first going round the cavity of the test m one direction and then 
turning back on itself, while the two limbs of the loop thus formed 
are themselves thrown into festoons attached by strands to the 
wall of the test. The lower coil, next the mouth, is the stomach 
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in which food accumulates, while the upper coil is tine intestine 
proper. In Echinus, but not in the Ctdarids, a narrow tube branches 
from the gut at the beginning of the first coil, runs alongside the 
stomach, and re-enters ^e gut at the end of the coil : this, which is 
called the siphon, permits a flow of water through the gut however 
full of food the stomach may be. Round the gullet is a jaw-appara- 
tus, consisting essentially of five hard, pointed tcctli, the ten jaw- 
pieces in which they are held, five struts between the pairs of jaws, 
and five cambered stays for the attachment of ligaments to keep the 
whole apparatus in position. The jaws arc worked by muscles m 
such a way as to draw the teeth together or apart, inwards or out- 
wards. This apparatus is often called “ Aristotle's lantern," though 
it is extremely doubtful whether Aristotle (//isi. Anim. iv. 5) was 
alluding to this structure. The whole of it is covered by the mem- 
brane lining the body-cavity, and from the space thus enclosed there 



pass to the exterior five pairs of hollow branched appendages, the 
external gills ; the five notches through which the ^ills passed can 
be seen in tlie dried test of an Echinus from which tne mouth- 
membrane has boon removed, but not in the test of the piper-urchm 
or other Cidarid, because there the gills arc not developed. 

The prickles that cover the test are better studied 111 the piper- 
urchin (fig. 2), where some of them are very large and, from their 
resemblance to the drones of a bagpipe, have suggested the name of 
the animal. Each of these large spines or radiolcs is attached to a 
rounded tubercle by an enclosing ligament and outer coat of muscles, 
the base of the radiole being hollowed to fit on the tubercle. Thus 
the radiole can be moved in any direction. The attachment of the 
larger radioles is protected by a ring of smaller ones. These and the 
other small spines protect the .sea-urchin, as its prickles protect a 
hedgehog ; the larger ones may also help the animal to move or to 
fix itself firmly against the shock of waves. Some urchins, especially 
the purple egg-urchin, bore holes even in very hard rocks, and by 
stretching out their radioles they can hold themselves immovably 
in their holes ; how they bore the holes is not known with certainty. 
Besides radioles, small pincer-Uke appendages called peduellariae 
are attached to the test by similar oall-and-sockct joints. Each 
consists of a long stalk bearing three blades which can meet at their 
points ; on riie inner surface of each blade is a cushion of sensitive 


skin, and often a gland which secretes a poison. The pedicellariae 
were once supposed to be parasites, but they are fcally organs of the 
urchin of the same nature as the radioles ; they arc of four different 
forms, ^^iree of which undoubtedly serve for defence, while the 
shortest ones clean the test from impunties and sand^aprauns that 
fall between the radioles. Sea-urchins other than Cidarids also 
bear on the test minute sensory organs called sphaeridia, each 
consisting of a small hard knob, supported by a stalk which may 
be partly calcified but always contains many nerve-fibres. It is 
generally supposed that they are sensitive to vibrations in the water, 
and to any change from the normal position which the animal may 
assume or be forced into. Such a nsgular urchin as has liere been 
described lives with the mouth downwards, preferring a hard floor, 
on which it creeps by its podia and its radioles, constantly scraping 
the algae and seaweeds from the rock with its teeth and so feeding 
itself. If it does not bore a hole, or is iiol protected by long needle- 
like radioles, it may grasp bits of sea-wced or other objects witli its 
pedicellariae and hide beneath them from the fisli that seek it for food. 

The Irregular urchins (fig. 3) have been modified for another way 
of hfe. Some of them live in mud or ooze, through which they 
creep. The mouth 
has moved forward, 
has lost its jaws and 
often has a lip, pro- 
jecting .so as to scoop 
up the mud. The 
prickles liavc become 
smaller, often almost 
silky, and are gener- 
ally directed back- 
wards so as not to 
oppose the passage of 
the body. The podia 
of the under surface 
still aid locomotion, 
but those of the upper 
surfaci*, which are 
concentrated in five 
petal - shaiied areas , 
act mainly as gills. 

These urcliius otten 
a.Hsumc u heart shape, 
owing to the greater 
development and 
sinking in of the front 
petal. The sand- 
dollars and their allies, 
which live half-buried 
in sand without moving llirough it, retain a more or less circular 
outline, as well as the central position of the mouth, which has not 
lost its jaw.s ; the anus, however, has moved to the side, wJule the 
podia of the upper surface arc concentrated in petals and many ol 
them modified into branched gills. The sancf-dollars proper arc 
very thin and flat, but the shield-urchins {Clyfypastcr, Ac.) have the 
central region of the upjier surface raised in a bo.ss, which reaches 
above the sand, so that the animal can still breatht' though the 
whole body is hidden. In many Irregular urchins the petals of the 
ambulacra arc deeply sunk, and serve as a nursery lor the young, 
which are covered by the spines of the parent. 

Sea-urchins Uve only in the sea, from between tide-marks down 
to all but the greate.st depths. The abyssal forms have very tliin 
tests, which arc often flexible. Urchins eat all kiiid.s of animal 
and vegetable food, and are themselves attacked by fish, by star- 
fish, and even by other urchins. The ripe egg-bunches arc a favourite 
article of diet with dwellers round tlie Mediterranean ; in other 
respects sea-urcliiiis are of small importance to man, being neither 
useful nor hannful. In olden times the larger radiole.s were recom- 
mended to be powdered and taken as a remedy for the stone. 

For details of classification, see under Echinoidea, in the article 
Echinoderma. 

SEA-WOLFy also Sea-cat and Wolf-fish {Anarthichas lupus), 
a marine fish, the largest of the family Blenniidae or blennies. 
In spite of its large size, it has retained the bodily form and 
general external characteristics of the small blennies. Its body 
is long, subcylindrical in front, compressed in the caudal portion, 
smooth and slippery, the rudimentary scales being embedded 
and almost hidden in the skin. An even dorsal fin extends the 
whole length of the back, and a similar fin from the vent to the 
caudal fin, as in blennies. The pectorals are large and rounded, 
the pelvic fins entirely absent. Its dentition distinguishes the 
sea-wolf from all the other members of the family. Both jaws 
are armed in front with strong conical teeth, and on the sides 
with two series of large tubercular molar.s, a biserjal band of 
similar molars occupying the middle of the palate. By these 
teeth the sea-wolf is able to crush the hard carapaces or shells 
of the crustaceans and molluscs on which it feeds ; that it uses 
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the teeth as a weapon of defence and dcwrves the character of 
ferocity generally attributed to it would 



questionable^ Sea- 


Teeth of the lower and upper jaws of the 
Sca-woU. 


wolves are inhabit- 
ants of the northern 
seas of both hemi- 
spheres, one (A, 
lupus) being com- 
mon on the coasts 
of Scandinavia and 
North Britain, and 
two in the seas round 
Iceland and Green- 
land. Two others 
occur in the corre- 
sponding latitudes of the North Pacific, lliey attain to a length 
exceeding 6 ft., and in the north are esteemed as food, both 
fresh and preserved. Ihe oil extracted from the liver is said to 
he in quality equal to the best cod-liver oil. 

To the fishen^en of the North Sea this fish is generally known 
as the cat-fish, and for some years past numbiTs of this species 
have been marketed. As it would be impossible to sell the fish 
in its natural state on account of its forbidding appearance, it is 
skinned and beheaded, and the flesh retailed under the name of 
rock-salmon. 

8EAWRA0K, the detached seaweeds thrown up, often in great 
quantities, by the sea and used for manure, also formerly for 
making kelp. It consists largely of species of Fucus—bxoyin 
.scawe^s with flat branched nbbion-Iike frond.s, characterized in 
F, smatus by a saw-toothed margin and in F. vesiculosus, 
another common species, by bearing air-bladders. Also of 
Zostera marina, so-called sea-grass, a marine flowering plant 
with bright green long narrow grass-like leaves. 

BEBAnTIAN, 8T, a Qiristian martyr whose festival is celebrated 
on the 2oth of January, According to St Ambrose (in Psalm 
II 8, oct. 2o) Sebastian was a native of Milan, went to Rome at 
the height of Diocletian’s persecution, and there suffered martyr- 
dom. The Acta of St Sebastian, falsely attributed to the same 
St Ambrose, are far lcs.s sparing of details. They make him a 
citizen of Narbonne and captain of the first cohort under the 
emperors Diocletian and Maximian. Having secretly become 
a Christian, Sebastian was wont to encourage those of his brethren 
who in the hour of trial seemed wavering in their profession. 
This was conspicuously the case with the brothers Marcus and 
Marcellinus. He made many converts, several of whom suffered 
martyrdom. Diocletian, having been informed of this conduct, 
sent for him and earnestly remonstrated with him, but, finding 
him inflexible, ordered him to be bound to a stake and shot to 
death. After the archers had left him for dead, a devout woman, 
Irene, came by night to take his body away for burial, but, 
finding him still alive, carried him to her house, where his wounds 
were dressed. No sooner had he wholly recovered than he 
hastened to confront the emperor, reproaching him with his 
impiety ; Diocletian ordered him to be instantly carried off 
and beaten to death with rods. The sentence was forthwith 
executed, his body being thrown into the cloaca, where, however, 
it was found by another pious matron, Lucina, whom Sebastian 
visited in a dream, directing her to buty him ad Catacombas 
iuxta vestigia apostohrum. It was on this spot, on the Appian 
way, that was built ^e basilica of St Sebastian, whidi was a 
popular place of pilgrim^ in the middle ages. The translation 
of nis relics to Soissons in 8a6 made that town a new centre of 
his cult. St Sebastian is specially invoked against the plague. 
As a young and beautiful sddier, he is a favourite subject of 
sacred art, being most generally represented undraped, and 
severely thongh not mort^y wounded with arrows. 

See Acta Samtorurn, January, ii. 257-296; Bibliotheca hagio- 
gfapkica Latina (Brusseb, 1899), n. 7543-7549 : A. Bell, Lives and 
Legends of the Evangelists, A pasties ana other early Saints (London, 
1^1), pp. 258-240. (H. De.) 

SlOiAITlAN, king of Portugal (Port. Mastiao) (i554’-i57S)> 
the poetbumous son of Prince John of Portugal and of his wife 


Joanna, daughter of the emperor Charles, was bom in 1554, 
and became king in 1557, on the death of his grandfather John 
III. of Portugal. During his minority (1557-1568), his grand- 
mother Queen Catherine and his great uncle the Cardinal Prince 
Henry acted jointly as regents. Sebastian's education was 
entrusted to a Jesuit, D. Luiz Con9alves da Camara and to D. 
Aleixo de Menezes, a veteran who had served under Albuquerque. 
He grew up resolved to emulate the medieval knights who had 
reconquer^ Portugal from the Moors. He was a mystic and a 
fanatic, whose sole ambition was to lead a crusade against the 
Mahommedans in north-west Africa. He entrusted the govern- 
ment to the Jesuits ; refused either to summon the C ortes or to 
marry, although the Portuguese crown would otherwise pass to 
a foreigner, and devoted himself wholly to hunting, martial 
exercises and the severest forms of asceticism. His first expedi- 
tion to Morocco, in 1574, was little more than a reconnaissance ; 
in a second expedition Sebastian was killed and his army annihil- 
ated at A 1 Kasr al Kebir (4th of August 1578). Although his 
body was identified before burial at Al Kasr, reinterred at Ceuta, 
and thence (1582) removed by Philip II. of Spain to the Convento 
dos Jeronymos in Lisbon, many Portuguese refused to credit 
his death. “ Sebastianism ” became a religion. Its votaries 
believed that the ret encuberto, or “ hidden king," was either 
absent on a pilgrimage, or, like King Arthur in Avalon, was 
awaiting the hour of his second advent in some enchanted island. 
Four pretenders to the throne successively impersonated 
Sebastian ; the first two, known from their places of birth as 
the “ King of Penamacor " and the “ King of Ericeira," were of 
peasant origii ; they were captured in 1584 and 1 585 respectively. 
The third, Ciabriel Espinosa, was a man of some education, 
whose adherents included members of the Austrian and Spanish 
courts and of the Society of Jesus in Portugal. He was executed 
in 1594. The fourth was a Calabrian named Marco Tullio, who 
knew no Portuguese ; he impersonated the “ hidden king ” at 
Venice in 1603 and gained many supporters, but was ultimately 
captured and executed. The Sebastianists had an important 
share in the Portuguese insurrection of 1640, and were again 
prominent during the Miguelite wars (1828-34). At an even 
later period Sir R. F. Burton stated that he had met with 
Sebastianists in remote parts of Brazil (Burton, Camoens, vol. 
i.p. 363, London, 1881), and the cult appears to have survived 
until the beginning of the 20th century, although it ceased to 
be a political force after 1834. 

See Portugal, History ; J . Barbosa Machado, Memorias para 

Q governo del rey t>, Sebastido (4 vols,, Lisbon, 175O-1741) ; 

Miguel d’ An las, Lcs FaM;r Don SibasUen (Paris, 1866) ; Sao Mamede, 
Don S^bastien et Philippe II (Pans, 1884). 

S£BASTIAN1, HORACE FRANCOIS BASTIEN, Count 
(1772-1851) French marshal and diplomatist. Of Corsican birth, 
he was in his early years banished from his native islajid during 
the civil disturbances, and in 1789 he entered the French army. 
In 1793, as a French lieutenant, he took part in the war in his 
native island, after which he served in the Army of the Alps. 
He became chef de brigade in 1 799. Attached by birth and service 
to the future Emperor Napoleon, he took part in the Coup 
d'&tat of i8th Brumaire (9th November 1799). He was present 
at Marengo in 1800. S^bastiani next appears in his first diplo- 
matic post, in Turkey and Eg3rpt (1802). Promoted general 
of brigade in 1803, he served in 1805 in the first of the great 
campaigns of the Empire. His conduct at Austerlitz (2nd 
December), where he was wounded, won him promotion to the 
rank of general of division. S6bastiani soon returned to Con- 
stsmtinople as French Ambassador. As ambassador he induced 
the Porte to declare war on Russia, as a soldier he directed with 
success the defence of Constantinople against the British squadron 
of Admiral (Sir) J. T. Duckworth. But the deposition of the 
Sultan Selim III. put an end to French diplomatic success in 
this quarter, and S^bastiani was recalled in April 1807 (see 
La PoUtique orientaU de NapoUon : Sibastiani et Gardane, by 
E. Driauh, Paris, 1905). He was at this time made Count of 
the Empire. As the commander of a corps he served in the 
PemasuW War, but his. cavalry genius did not diine in the 
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laborioiis and painful operations against the careful English 
and the ubiquitous guerriUeros. In the more congenial grande 
guerre of Russia and Germany he was in his element^ and at 
Smolensk, Borodino and Leipzig he did brilhaut service. He 
accepted the Restoration government in 1814, but rejoined 
his old leader on his return from Elba. After Waterloo he 
retired into England for a time, but soon returned, and was 
placed on half-pay. From 1819 onwards he was a prominent 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. He held the posts of 
Minister of Marine, and, later, of Foreign Affairs. In this latter 
capacity he was the author of the historic saying “ Order reigns 
at Warsaw.” In 1832 he was a Minister of State without port- 
folio, next year ambassador at Naples, and from 1835 to 1840 
was ambassador to Great Britain. On his retirement from this 
post he was made Marshal of France. He was a brilliant social 
figure in Paris. His last years were clouded by the death of 
his daughter at the hands of her husband, the due de Praslin. 
He died at Paris on the 21st of July 1851. 

His brother, Jean Andr6 Tiburce S^basti^ni (1786-1871), 
entered the army in 1806, served in the Peninsula from 1809 
to 1 81 1, and in the great campaigns of Russia, Germany, France 
and Belgium. He took part in the war of Greek independence 
under General Maison. In 1842, now lieutenant-general and 
peer of France, he was appointed to command the militar>’' 
division of Paris. But he proved incapable of dealing with the 
Revolution of 1848, and the remainder of his life was spent in 
retirement in Corsica. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO (1485-1547), Italian painter, 
was born at Venice in 1485. His family name was Luciani. 
He belongs to the Venetian school, exceptionally modified by 
the Florentine or Roman. At first a musician, chiefly a .solo- 
player on the lute, he Was in great request among the Venetian 
nobility. He soon showed a turn for painting, and became u 
pupil of Giovanni Bellini and afterwards of Giorgione. His 
first painting of note was done for the church of San Giovanni 
Crisostomo in Venice, and is so closely modelled on the style 
of Giorgione that in its author’s time it often passed for the work 
of that master. It represents Chrysostom reading aloud at a 
desk, a grand Magdalene in front, and two other female and 
three male saints. Towards 1512 Sebastiano was invited to 
Itome by th<i wealthy Sienese merchant Agostino Chigi, who 
occupied a villa by the Tiber, since named the Farnesina ; he 
(;xecuted some frescoes here, other leading artists being employed 
at the same time. The Venetian mode of colour was then a 
startling novelty in Rome. Michelangelo saw and approved the 
work of Luciani, became his personid friend, and enter^ into 
a peculiar arrangement with Iiim. At this period the pictorial 
ability of Michelangelo was somewhat decried in Rome, the rival 
faculty of Raphael being invidiously exalted ixi comparison ; 
in especial it was contended that Buonarroti fell short as a 
colourist. He therefore thought that he might try whether, by 
furnishing designs for pictures and leaving to Sebastiano the 
execution of them in colour, he could not maintain at its highest 
level his own general supremacy in the art. In this there seems 
to have been nothing particularly unfair, always assuming that 
the compact was not fraudulently concealed ; and the facts are 
so openly stated by Michelangelo’s friend Vasari (besides other 
writers) that there appears to have been little or no disguise 
in the matter. The pictures are there to speak for themselves ; 
and connoisseurs have always acknowledge that the quality of 
Michelangelo’s unmatched design is patent on the face of them. 
Some writers, however, jealous for Buonarroti’s perwiial rectitude, 
have denied that his handiwork is to be traced in the pictures 
bearing the name of Sebastiano. 

Four leading pictures which Sebastiano painted in pursuance 
of his league with Buonarroti are the “ Pietii ” (earliest of the 
four), in the church of the Conventuali, Viterbo ; the “ Trans- 
figuration ” and the ” Flagellation,” in the church of S. Pietro 
in Montorio, Rome ; and, most celebrated of all, the " Raising 
of Lazarus,” now in the National GaUery, London. This grand 
work— more remarkable for general stren^h of pictorial percep- 
tion than for qualities of detailed intellectual or emotional 


expression— is more than 12 by 9 ft. in dimensions, with the 
principal figures of the natural size ; it is inscribed “ ^bastianus 
Venetu^ faciebat,” and was transferred from wood to canvas 
in 1771. It was painted in 1517-1519 for Giulio de’ Medici, 
then bishop of Narbonne, afterwards Pope Clement VII. ; and 
it remained in Narbonne cathedral until purchosdifcy the duke 
of Orleans early in the i8th century — coming to England with 
the Orleans gallery in 1792. It used to be generally admitted 
(yet it is now increasingly contested) that the design of Michel- 
angelo appears in the figure of Lazarus and of those who are 
busied about him (the British Museum contains two sketches 
of the Lazarus regarded as Michelangelo’s handiwork); hut 
whether he actually touched the panel, as has often been said, 
appears more than doubtful, as he left Rome about the time 
when the picture was commenced. Raphael’s “ Transfiguration 
was painted for the same patron and the same destination. 
The two works were exhibited together, and some admirers 
did not scruple to give the preference to Sebastiano ’s. The 
“ Flagellation of Christ,” though ordinarily termed a fresco, 
is, according to Vasari, painted in oil upon the wall. This was 
a method first practised by Domenico Veneziano, and afterwards 
by other artists ; but Sebastiano alone succeeded in preventing 
the blackening of the colours. The contour of the figure of Christ 
in this picture is supposed by many to have been supplied by 
Buonarroti’s own hand. Sebastiano, always a tardy worker, was 
occupied about six years upon this work, along with its com- 
panion the ” Transfiguration,” and the allied figures of saints. 

After the elevation of Giulio de' Medici to the pontificate, 
the office of the ” piombo ” or leaden seal — that is, the office 
of sealer of briefs of the apostolic chamber— became vacant ; 
two painters competed for it, Sebastiano Luciani, hitherto 
a comparatively poor man, and Giovanni da Udine. Sebastiano, 
assuming the habit of a friar, secured the very lucrative appoint- 
ment— with the proviso that he should pay out of his emolu- 
ments 300 scudi per annum to Giovanni. If he had heretofore 
been slow in painting, he became now supine in a marked degree. 
One of the few subject-pictures which he executed after taking 
office was " Christ carrying the Cross ” for the patriarch of 
Aquileia, also a “ Madonna with the body of Christ.” Tlie 
former painting is done on stone, a method invented by Sebastiano 
himself. He likewise painted at times on slate— as in the 
instance of “ Christ on the Cross,” now in the Berlin gallery, 
where the slate constitutes the background. In the same method, 
and also in the same gallery, is the ” Dead Christ supported 
by Jo.seph of Arimathea, with a weeping Magdalene ” — colossal 
hall-length figures. Late in life Sebastiano had a serious dis- 
I agreement with Michelangelo with reference t<j the Florentine’s 
great picture of the “I..ast Judgment.” Sebastiano encouraged 
I tne pope to insist that this picture should be executed in oil. 
Michelangelo, determined from the first upon nothing but fresco, 
tartly replied to his holiness that oil was only fit for women 
and for sluggards like Friar Sebastian ; and the coolness between 
the two painters lasted almost up to the friar’s death. This 
event, consequent upon a violent fever acting rapidly upon a 
very sanguine temperament, took place in Rome in 1547. 
Sebastiano directed that his burial, in the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo, should be conducted without ceremony of priests, 
friars or lights, and that the cost thus saved should go to the 
poor ; in this he was obeyed. 

Numerous pupils sought training from Sebastiano del Piombo ; 
but, owing to his dilatory and self-indulgent habits, they learned 
little from him, with the exception of Tommaso Laiureti. Sebastiano, 
conscious of hi.s deficiency in the higher sphere of invention, made 
himself especially celebrated as a portrait painter ; the likeness of 
Andrea Dona, in the Doria Palace, Rome, is one of the most re- 
nowned. In the National Gallery, Ix^ndon, are two fine .specimcM : 
one canvas represents the fnar himself, along with Cardinal ippolito 
de' Medici ; the other, a portrait of a lady in the char^ter of St 
Agatha, used to be identified with one of Seba.stiano'8 prime works, 
the likeness of Julia Gonzaga (painted for her lover, the aforenamed 
cardinal), but fins assumption is now discredited. Thens were also 
portraits of Marcantoiuo Colonna, Vittoria Cdonna, Ferdinand 
marquis of Pescara, Pope:; Adrian VI., Clement VII. (Siudj Gallery^ 
Naples) and Paul III., Sanmichcli, Anton Francesco degli Albizri 
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SBmnCO (Serbo-Croatian, ^ibenik), an episcopal city> and 
the centre of an administrative district in Dalmatia, Austria ; 
at the end of a branch railway from Knin. Pop. (1900) of city 
and commune, 24,751. Sebenico is built on a hill overlooking 
the river Kerka, which here forms a broad basin, connected by 
a winding channel with the Adriatic Sea, 3 m. S.W. The city 
is partly walled, and guarded on the seaward side by the 16th- 
century castle of St Anna and two dismantled forts. Venetian 
influence is everywhere manifest ; the Lion of St Mark is carved 
over the main gateway and on many public buildings ; and 
among the narrow and steep lanes of the city there are numerous 
examples of Venetian Gothic or early Renaissance architecture. 
Sebenico has been the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop since 
1298. It has also an orthodox bishop. The Roman Catholics, 
who constitute the majority of citizens, possess a lofty and 
beautiful cruciform cathedral, built entirely of stone and metal. 
Probably no other church of equal size in Europe is similarly 
constructed. Even the waggon vaults over the nave, choir 
and transepts are of stone unprotected by lead or tiles. The 
older part of the cathedral, dating from 1430 to 1441, and includ- 
ing the fine north doorway, is Italian Gothic. Giorgio Orsini 
of Zara, who had studied architecture in Venice and been strongly 
influenced by the Italian Renascence, carried on the work of 
construction until his death in 1475. finished early in 

the i6th century ; and thus the cathedral belongs to two distinct 
periods and represents two distinct styles. 

Sebenico is lighted by electric light ; the power being supplied 
by the celebrated falls of the Kerka, near Scardona, on the 
north. Sebenico is a steamship station, with an excellent 
harbour. Wine, oil, corn and honey are produced in the neighbour- 
hood ; many of the inhabitants arc fishermen and seamen. 
'Fhe Latin name of Sicum is ad(jpted in public inscriptions ; 
but the city cannot be identified with the Roman colony of 
Sicum, which was probably situated farther south. Sebenico 
first became prominent in the 12th century as a favourite 
residence of the Croatian kings. From 1358 to 1412 it was ruled 
by Hungary ; it subsequently formed part of the Venetian 
dominions. In 1647 it was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Turks. 

8SBORRHOSA, a medical term applied to describe an accumu- 
lation on the skin of the normal sebaceous secretion mixed 
with dirt and forming scales or a distinct incrustation. On the 
head, where it is commonly seen, it may interfere with the 
nutrition of the hair and cause partial baldness. A form of this 
disease occurs in young infants. The main treatment consists 
in thoroughly cleansing the parts. The crusts may be softened 
with oil and the affected skm regularly washed with soft soap 
and rectified spirit. The sebum frequently accumulates in riie 
sebaceous ducts, giving rise to the minute black points often 
noticed on the face, back and chest in young adults, to which 
the term comedones is applied. A form of this disorder, of laiger 
size and white appearance, is termed milium. These affections 
mav to a lar^e extent be prevented by strict attention to ablution 
and brisk friction of the skin, which will also often remove them 
when they bqgin to appear. The retained secretion may be 
squeezed out or evacuated by incision and the skin treated with 
some simple sulphur application. 

BBOOHl AMGBLO (1818-1878), Italian astronomer, was bom 
on the 29th of June 18x8 at Re^o in Lombardy, and entered 
the Society of Jesus at an early age. In 1849 he was appointed 
director of the observatory of the Colkgio Romano, wiuch was 
rebuilt in 1853 ; there he devoted himself with great perseverance 
to rel^arches in physkal astronomy and meteorology till his 
death at Rome on the s6th of Februaxy 2878. 
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The results of Secchi's observations are contained in a gc»t 
number of papers and memoirs. From about 1864 he occupied 
himself almost exclusively with spectrum analysis, both of stars 
(Catalogo dells sielle di cui si i determinato lo spettro Inminoso^ Paris, 

1867, 8vo ; “ Sugli mttri prismatici dellc stelle fisse," two parts, 

1868, in the Atti della Soc. Ital.) and of*the sun {Le Soleil, Paris, 
1870, 8 VO ; 2nd ed.^ 1877). 

For a list of his publications see Pomndorff, BiograpMsch- 
Literarische ; also see Monthly Notices iZ.ii. 5 ., No. 39, and Carlo 
Bncarelli, " Vita c opere di A. Secchi," Nuovi Line, Mem. (1888), 
vol. 4. 

SECESSION, a term used in political science to signify the 
withdrawal of a state from a confederacy or composite state, 
of which it had previously been a part ; and the resumption of 
all powers formerly delegated by it to the federal government, 
and of its status as an independent state. To secede is a sovereign 
right; secession, therefore, is ba.sed on the theory that the 
sovereignty of the individual states forming a confederacy or 
federal union has not been absorbed into a single new sovereignty . 
Secession is a right claimed or exercised by weaker states of a 
union whose rigfts are threatened by the stronger states, which 
seldom acknowllflge such a principle. War generally follows 
the secession of a member of a union, and the seceding state, 
being weaker, is usually conquered and the union more firmly 
consolidated. The history of Europe furnishes several examples 
of secession or attempts to secede : in 1309 the Swiss cantons 
withdrew from the Empire and formed a confederacy from which, 
in 1843-1847, the Catholic cantons seceded and formed a new 
confederacy called the Sonderbund, which was crushed in the 
war that followed ; in 1523 Sweden seceded from the Kalmarian 
Union formed in 1397 of Denmark, Sweden and Norway ; and in 
1814 Norway seceded and entered into a union with Sweden, 
from which, in the same year, it attempted to secede but was 
forcibly prevented ; Norway, however, accomplished a peaceful 
secession from the Union in 1905 and resumed her independent 
status; in 1848-1849 Hungary attempted to withdraw from 
the union with Austria but the attempt was defeated ; Prussia 
and other north German states withdrew in 1866-1868 from 
the German Confederation and formed a new one ; a late 
instance of successful secession is that of Panama, which seceded 
in 1903 from the Republic of Colombia. But secession in 
theory and practice is best exhibited in the history of the United 
States. Most of the original states, and many of the later ones, 
at some period when rights were in jeopardy proclaimed that 
their sovereignty might be exercised in secession. The right 
to secede was based, the secessionists claimed, upon the fact that 
each state was sovereign, becoming so by successful revolution 
against England ; there had been no political connexion between 
the colonies; the treaty of 1783 recognized them “as free, 
sovereign and independent states ” ; this sovereignty was 
recognized in the Articles of Confederation, and not surrendered, 
they asserted, under the Constitution ; the Union of 1787 was 
really formed by a secession from the Union of 1776-1787. 
New states claimed all the rights of the old ones, having been 
admitted to equal standing. Assertions of the right and 
necessity of secession were frequent from the beginning ; 
separatist conspiracies were rife in the West until 1812 ; various 
lexers in New England made threats of secession in 1790-1796 
and 1800-1815— especially in 1803 on account of the purchase 
of Louisiana, in 1811 on account of the proposed admission of 
Loubiana as a state, and during the troubles ending in the war 
of i8xa. Voluntary separation was frequently talked of before 
1815. Two early commentators on the Constitution, St George 
Tucker in 1803 and William Rawle in 1825, declared that the 
; sovereign states might secede at will. In 1832-1833 the 
“ Union ” party of South Carolina was composed of those 
who rejected nullification, holding to secession as the only 
remedy ; and from 1830 to i860 certain radical abolitionists 
advocated a division of the Union. But as the North grew 
stronger and the South in comparison grew weaker, as slavery 
came to be more and more the dominant political issue, and as 
the ^uth made demands concerning that “ peculiar institution ” 
to which the North was unwilling to accede, less was heard of 
secession in the North and more in the South. Between 1845 
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and i860 secession came to be generally accepted by the South I 
as the only means of preserving her institutions from the inter- I 
ference of the North. The first general movement toward 
secession was in 1850. In 1860-1861, when the federal govern- 
ment passed into the contJ-ol of the stronger section, the Southern 
states, individually, seceded and then formed the Confederate 
states, and in the war that followed they were conquered and 
forced back into the Union. So, in the United States, secession 
along with state sovereignty is of the past. From the historical 
point of view it may be suggested that neither North nor South 
was correct in theory in 1861 : the United States were not a 
nation ; neither were the states sovereign ; but from the embryo 
political communities of 1776-1 787, in which no proper sovereignty 
existed anywhere, two nationalities were slowly being evolved 
and two sovereignties were in the making ; the North and the 
South each fulfilled most of the requirements for a nation and 
they were mutually unlike and hostile. 

See Jeliersoii Davis, liise and Fall of the Confederate Government 
(New York, 1881) ; A. H. Stephens, ConstitiUional View of tfic War 
between the States (Pliiladelphia, 1868-1870) ; J. L. M. Curry, Civil 
History of the Confederate States (Richmond, 1900) ; J. W. Du Bois, 
William L. Yancey (Birmingham, 1892) ; J. Hodgson, Cradle of the 
Confederacy (Mobile, 1876) ; li. J. Sage, Republic of Republics (Boston, 
1876) ; W. Wilson, The State (Boston, 1900) ; A. L. Lowell, Govern- 
ment and Parties in Continental Europe (Boston, 1896) ; J. W. 
Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law 
(New York, 1895), and C. E. Merriam, American Political Theories 
(New York, 1902). Sec also State Rights, Nullification, and 
Confederate States. (W. L. F.) 

SECKENDORF, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, Count von 
(1673-1763), German soldier, nephew of Veit Ludwig von 
Seckendorf {q.v.), was bom at Konigsherg in Franconia. His 
father was an official of Saxe-Gotha. In 1O93 he served in the 
allied army commanded by William III. of England, and in 
1694 became a cornet in a Gotha cavalry regiment in Austrian 
pay. Leaving the cavalry he became an infantry officer in the 
service of Venice, and (1697) in that of the margrave of Anspach, 
who in 1698 transferred the regiment in which Seckendorf was 
serving to the imperial army. In 1699 he married and returned 
to Anspach as a court officer, but the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession called him into the field again as lieutenant- 
colonel of an Anspach regiment, which was taken into the 
Dutch service. He distinguished himself at Oudenarde (1708), 
and was severely wounded at the siege of Ryssel. Disappointed 
of promotion in Holland and Austria, he entered the Polish-Saxon 
army as a major-general, and fought as a volunteer at the siege of 
Tournai and the battle of Malplaquet. He continued to serve in 
Flanders to the end of the war, acted in a diplomatic capacity in 
the peace negotiations, and in 1713 suppressed an insurrection 
in Poland. In 1715, as a lieutenant-general, he commanded 
the Saxon contingent at the siege of Stralsund, defended by 
Charles XII. of Sweden. In 1717 Seckendorf once more entered 
the service of the emperor, with the rank of lieutenant field 
marshal, and he was present at the siege of Belgrade by Prince 
Eug6ne. In 1718 and 1719 he fought in Italy, and in the latter 
year he was made a count of the empire. In 1726, at the instance 
of Prince Eugene, he was made the Austrian representative at 
the court of Prussia. He remained at Berlin, with short intervals, 
up to 1735, and for the greater part of this time exercis d a 
strong influence over Frederick William 11 . He was deeply 
involved in the family quarrels which embittered the lives of 
Frederick William, his queen and the crown prince (Frederick 
the Great), which culminated in the prince’s condemnation to 
death by court martial, and is presented by Carlyle (Frederick 
the Great J vol. ii.)as a cold, passionless intriguer, taciturn, almost 
stolid, and absolutely unscrupulous in the furtherance of Austrian 
political aims. In 1726 ^ckendorf was appointed general 
of cavalry of the army of the Holy Roman Empire, and served 
with such distinction as was to be gained in a war of positions 
in the Rhine campaigns of the War of the Polish Succession 
(1734-55). Bis dissensions with Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau (^.».)— the “ old Dessauer ” was Seckendorf ’s declared 
enemy at the Prussian court— made the conduct of operations 
impossible, and, after placing the Austrian and German armies 


in favourable positions, Seckendorf departed to Hunpry to 
report on the state of the Austrian army the re a task which 
broughi him fresh enemies. In 1737 the emperor Charles VI., 
however, made Seckendorf commander-in-chief in Hungary, 
at the same time giving him the bfiton of field marshal. The 
new commander began well, but failed at the* end, and hb 
numerous enemies at Vienna brought about his recall, trial and 
imprisonment. He remained a prisoner till 1740, and was then 
reinstated by order of Maria Theresa, but being denied hb 
arrears of pay he laid down all his Austrian and imperial offices 
and accepted from the emperor Charles VIL, elector of Bavaria, 
the rank of field marshal in the Bavarian service. His last 
campaigns were those of 1743 and 1 744 in the Austrian Succession 
War (q,v.)y and, after the death of Charles VIT. and the election 
of Maria Theresa’s husband to the imperial dignity, he became 
reconciled with the Austrian court. From 1745 his life was spent 
more or less in retirement at Meuselwitz, near Altcnburg. In 
1757 the death of his wife, for whom, harsh and unamiable as 
he was, he had a deep and abiding affection, broke down his 
already failing health. He fell into the hands of a Pru,ssian 
hussar party' in December 1758, and was for five months held 
prisoner by Frederick the Great, who had little love for him either 
as his former court enemy or as his unsatisfactory ally in the 
first Silesian war. He died at Meuselwitz on the 23rd of 
November 1763. 

See Wunebach's Biogr. Lexikon, pt. 33, "Versuch einer Lebens- 
beschreibung des F. M. S<*ckendorf " (Leijuig, 1792-1794) : Seelander, 
Graf Seckendorf und der Trtede v. Passau (Gotlia, 1883) ; Carlyle, 
Frederick the Great y vols. i.-v. passim ; and memoir in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographic, 

SECKENDORF, VEIT LUDWIG VON (1626-1692), German 
statesman and scholar, was a member of a German noble family, 
which took its name from the village of Seckendorf between 
Nuremberg and Langenzenn. The family was divided into 
eleven distinct lines, but only three survive, widely distributed 
throughout Prussia, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria. ‘ Veit Ludwig 
von Seckendorf, son of Joachim Ludwig von Seckendorf, was 
born at Herzogenaurach, near Erlangen, on the 20th of December 
1626. In 1639 the reigning duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia, Ernest 
the Pious, made him his prot(?g6. Entering the university of 
Strassburg in 1642, he devoted himself to history and juris- 
prudence. The means for his higher education c’ome from 
Swedish officers, former comrades of his father who had been 
actively engaged in the Twenty Years’ War and who was executed 
at Saizwedel on the 3rd of February 1642 for hb dealings with 
the Imperialists. After he finished his university course Duke 
Ernest gave him an appointment in hb court at Gotha, where 
he laid the foundation of his great collection of historical materials 
and mastered the principal modern languages. In 1652 he was 
appointed to important judicial positions and sent on weighty 
embassages. In 1656 he was made judge in the ducal court at 
Jena, and took the leading part in the numerous beneficent 
reforms of the duke. In 1664 he resigned office under Duke 
Ernest, who had just made him chancellor and with whom he 
continued on excellent terms, and entered the service of Duke 
Maurice of Zeitz (Altenburg), with the view of lightening hb 
official duties. After the death of Maurice in 1681 he retired 
to his c.state, Meuselwitz in Altenburg, resigning nearly all his 
public offices. Although living in retirement, he kept up a 
correspondence with the principal learned men of tne day. 
He was especially interested in the endeavours of the pietist 
Philipp Jakob Spener to effect a practical reform of the German 
church, although he was hardly himself a pietist. In 1692 he 

* Besides Friedrich Heinrich, count von Seckendorf, separately 
noticed, other members of the family were Adolf Fran2 Karl (1742- 
1818), who was made a count by Frederick Wilham III. of PruKsia ; 
Eduard Christoph Ludwig Karl v. Seckendorf-Gudent (1813-X875), 
a Wurttemberg official ; Karl Sigmund (i 744 “J 735 )» writer ; Franz 
Karl Leopold v. Seckendorf- Aberdar (1775-1809), poet, literary 
man and soldier; the brothers Christian Adolf (1707-1833) and 
Gustav Anton (” Patrik Peale ") (1775-1823), both htei»ry men of 
some note, and Arthur v. Seckmdori-Gudent (1845-1886), student 
of forestry. 
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WM ftpooioted chancellor of the new university of but 

he died a few weeks afterwards, on the iSth of December. 


Seckendorf's principal works were toe foUowing :—^uSsc^ 
FUffknsM (1656 andi678), » Juuidbook of Ger^ p^lic law ; 
Dtf ChfiiUn$M ( 1685 ), partly an apoto^ for and 

partly suggestkms for the reformation of the church, founded on 
Pascal's Ptns 6 $$ and embodying the fundamental ideas of Spener ; 
Comnuniaviw hisioricus et apologetieus de Lutheranismo sive de 
HeformaH<m$ (3 vols., Lciprig, 1692), occasioned by toe Jesuit 
Maimt)Ourg'.s Hatoire du Luthiranisme (Paris, z68o), his most im- 
portant work, and still indispensable to the historian of the He- 
formation as a nch storehouse of authentic materials. 

See Richard Pahner, Veit Ludwig von Seckendorff und seine Gedanken 
Uber Efsiehung und UnterriefU (Leipzis, 1892), toe beat sketch of 
Seckeiidorf's hfe, based upon oxiginar sources. See also Theodor 
Kolde, "Seckendorf," in Herzog-Hauck's Realencyklopddie (1906). 


8ECKSR, THOMAS (1693-1768), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Sibthorpe, Nottinghamshire. He studied medicine 
in London, Paris and I^iden, receiving his M.D. degree at l^iden 
in 1731. Having decided to take orders he graduated, by special 
letters from the chancellor, at Exeter Oollege, Oxford, and was 
ordained in 1733. In 1734 he became rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring, Durham, resigning in 1737 on his appointment to the 
rectory of Ryton, Durham, and to a canonry of Durham. He 
became rector of St James’s, Westminster, in 1733, and bishop 
of Bristol in 1735. About this time George II. commissioned 
him to arrange a reconciliation between the prince of Wales 
and himself, but the attempt was unsuccessful. In 1737 he was 
translated to Oxford, and he received the deanery of St Paul’s 
in 1750. In 1758 he became archbishop of Canterbury. His 
advocacy of an American episcopate, in connexion with which 
he wrote the Answer to Dr Mayhew's Observations on the Charter 
and Conduct oj the Society jor the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (London, 1764), raised considerable opposition 
in England and America. 


His prihcipal work was Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of 
England (Loudon, 1769). 


8100ND (through Fr. from Lat. seeundus, following, sequi, 
to follow), next after the first in order, time, rank, &c., more 
particularly the ordinal number corresponding to two. It is 
the only French ordinal in English ; the older word was “ other,” 
Ger, andeTf Goth, anihar, Skt. antara, TTie use of the word 
for the sixtieth part of a minute of time and of degree is from 
Med. Lat. secunda, abbreviation of minuta secunda^ the second 
small division of the hour, minuta prima or minuta being the first 
division. Another particular meaning is for one who supports 
or assists another, especially the friend at a duel, who arranges 
for his principal the terms of the encounter and sees that all 
rules of the duel are carried out. In the British army an oflScer 
is said to be ” seconded ” (with the accent on the second 
syllable) when he is employed on special service outside his 
regiment, his name being retained on the regimental list, but 
his place being filled by promotion of other officers. He may 
rejom his regiment when his special employment is at an end. 

SECOND SIGHT, a term denoting the opposite of its apparent 
significance, meaning in reality the seeing, in vision, of events 
before they occur. “Foresight ” expresses the meaning of second 
si||;ht, whiteh perhaps was originally so called because normal 
vision was regarded as coming first, while supernormal vision is 
a secondary &ing, confined to certain individuals. 

Though we hear most of the “ second sight ” among the Celts 
of the Scottish Highlands (it is much less familiar to the Celts 
of Ireland), this species of involuntary prophetic vision, whether 
direct or symbolical, is peculiar to no people. Perhaps our 
earliest notice of symbolical second sight is found in the Odyssey, 
where Theoclymenus sees a shroud of mist about the bodies 
of the doomed Wooers, and drops of blood distilling from the 
walls of the hall of Odysseus, llie Pythia at Delpm saw the 
blood on the walls during the Persian War ; and, in the Argo- 
nauHca of Apollonius Rhodius, blood and fire appear to Circe 
in her chamlMr on the night before the arrival of the fratricidal 
Jason and Medea. Similar examples of symbolical visions 
occur in the Icelandic sagas, especialljr in Nfala, before the burning 
of Njal and his family. In the Highlands, and in Wales, the 


chief symbols beheld are the shroud, and the corpse candle or 
other spe<^ral illumination. The Rev. Dr Stewart, of Nether 
Lochaber, informed the present writer that one of his parishioners, 
a woman, called him to his door, and pointed out to him a rock 
by the sea, which shone in a kind of phosphorescent brilliance. 
The doctor attributed the phenomenon to decaying sea-weed, 
but the woman said, “ No, a corpse will be laid there to-morrow.” 
This, in fact, occurred ; a dead body was brought in a boat for 
burid, and was laid at the foot of the rock, where, as Dr Stewart 
found, there was no decaying vegetable matter. 

Second sight flourished among the Lapps and the Red Indians, 
the Zulus and Maoris, to the surprise of travellers, who have 
recorded the puzzling facts. But in these cases the visions were 
usually “ induced,” not “ spontaneous,” and should be con- 
sidered as “ clairvoyance ” (g,v.). Ranulf Higdon’s Polychronicon 
(14th century) describes Scottish second sight, adding that 
strangers “ setten their feet upon the feet of the men of that 
londe for to see such syghtes as the men of that londe doon.” 
This method of communicating the vision is still practised, with 
success, according to the late Dr Stewart. The present writer 
once had the opportunity to make an experiment, but to him 
the vision was not imparted. (For the method see Kirk’s 
Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies, 1691, 1815, 
1893.) It is, by some, believed that if a person tells what he 
has seen before the event occurs he will lose the faculty, and 
recently a second-sighted man, for this reason, did not warn 
his brother against taking part in a regatta, though he had 
foreseen the accident by which his brother was drowned. Where 
this opinion prevails it is, of course, impossible to prove that 
the vision ever occurred. There are many seers, as Lord Tarbat 
wrote to Robert Boyle, to whom the faculty is a trouble, “ and 
they would be rid of it at any rate, if they could.” 

Perhaps the visions most frequently reported are those of 
funerals, which later occur in accordance with “ the sight,” 
of corpses, and of “ arrivals ” of persons, remote at the moment, 
who later do arrive, with some distinctive mark of dress or 
equipment which the seer could not normally expect, but 
observed in the vision. Good examples in their own experience 
have been given to the present writer by well-educated persons. 
Some of the anecdotes are too surprising to be published without 
the names of the seers. A fair example of second sight is the 
following from Balachulish. An aged man of the last generation 
was troubled by visions of armed men in uniform, drilling in a 
particular field near the sea. The uniform was not “ England’s 
cruel red,” and he foresaw an invasion. “ It must be of 
Americans,” he decided, “ for the soldiers do not look like 
foreigners.” The Volunteer movement later came into being, 
and the men drilled on the ground where the seer had seen them. 
Another case was that of a man who happened to be sitting with 
a boy on the edge of a path in the quarry. Suddenly he caught 
the boy and leaped aside with him. He had seen a runaway 
trolly, with men in it, dash down the path ; but there were no 
traces of them below. “ The spirits of the living are powerful 
to-day,” said the percipient in Gaelic, and next day the fatal 
accident occurred at the spot. These are examples of what 
is, at present, alleged in the matter of second sight. 

“ The sight ” may, or may not, be preceded or accompanied 
by epileptic symptoms, but this appears now to be unusual. A 
learned minister lately made a few inquiries on this point in his 
parish, at the request of the present writer. His beadle had 
“ the sight ” in rich measure : “ it was always preceded by a 
sense of discomfort and anxiety,” but was not attended by 
convulsions. Out of seven or ei^t seers in the parish, only one 
was not perfectly healthy and temperate. A well-known seer, 
now dead, whom the writer consulted, was weak of body, the 
result of an accident, but seemed candid, and ready to confess 
that his visions were occasionally failures. He said that “ the 
sight ” first came on him in the village street when he was a boy. 
He saw a dead woman walk down the street and enter the house 
that had been hers. He ^ave a few examt>les of his foresight of 
events, and one of his failure to discover the corpse of a man 
drowned in the loch. 
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The phenomena, as described, may be classed under ** clair- 
voyance,” “ premonition,” and ” telepathy ” (^.».), witii a 
residuum of sj^bolical visions. In these, “ corpw candles ” and 
spectral lights play a great part, but, in the region best known 
to the writer, the “ lights ” are visible to all, even to English 
tourists, and are not hdhicinatory. The conduct of the lights is 
brilliantly eccentric, but, as they have not been studied by 
scientific specialists, their natural causes remain unascertained. 
It is plain that there is nothing peculiar to the Celts in second 
sight ; but the Gaelic words for it and the prevailing opinion 
indicate telepathy, the action of “ the spirits of the living ” as 
the main agents. Yet, in cases of premonition, this explanation 
is difficult. Conceivably an engineer, in 1881 , was thinking out a 
line of railway from Oban to Balachulish, at the moment when 
four or five witnesses were alarmed by the whizz and thunder of 
a passing train on what was then the road, but was later (1903) 
usurped by the railway track. (For this amazing anecdote the 
writer has the first-hand evidence of a highly educated percipient.) 
If the speculation of the engineer was “ wired on,” telepathically, 
to the witnesses, then telepathy may account for the premonition, 
which, in any case, is a good example of collective second sight. 
That second sight has died out, under the influence of education 
and newspapers, is an averment of popular superstition in the 
south. 

The examples given, merely a selection from those known to 
the present writer, prove that the faculty is believed to be as 
common as in any previous age. 

The hterature ot second aiglit is not insignificant. The Secret 
Commonwealth of the Rev. Mr Kirk edited by Sir Walter 

Scott in 1815 (a hundred copies), and by Andrew Lang in 1893, i.s 
in line with cases given in Trials for Witchcraft (cf. Daly oil's Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland^ and Wodrow's Analecta). Aubrey has 
sev'cral cases in his Miscellanies^ and the corres])ondence of Robert 
Boyle, Henry More, Glanvil and Pepys, shows an early attempt at 
scientific examination of the alleged faculty. The great treatise on 
Second Sight by Theophilus Tnsulanus (a Macleod) may be recom- 
mended ; with Martin's Description of the Western Isles (1703- 
171O), and the work of the Rev. Mr Fraser, Dean of the Isles (1707, 
1820). Fraser was famihar with the contemporary scientific theories 
of hallucination, and justly remarked that " tin? .sight ’* was not 
pecuhar to the Highlanders ; but that, in the .south, peojile dared 
not confess their experiences, for fear of ridicule. {A. L ) 

SECRET (Lat. secretum, hidden, concealed), that which is 
concealed from general knowledge. In special senses the word 
is applied to (a) a prayer in the Roman and other liturgies, said 
during mass by the priest in .so low a voice that it does not reach 
the congregation, and {b) a covering or skull-cap made of steel 
fitting close to the head. 

In law, the question of secrecy is an important one. Generally, 
English law does not require a solicitor or barrister to disclose 
secrets entrusted to them by a client, and the same probably 
holds good in the case of medical men. In the case of ministers 
of religion, it has never been definitely settled how far they can 
be compelled to disclose in evidence what has been confided in 
the secrecy of the confessional. But according to the 113th 
Canon, a priest of the Church of England would commit an 
ecclesiastical offence in revealing a secret disclosed to him in 
confession ” except it be such as by the laws of this realm his own 
life may be called into question for concealing the same.” As to 
what are called “ trade secrets,” it has been decided {Merry- 
weather V. Moore, 1892, 2 Ch. 518) that it is a breach of contract 
to reveal trade secrets acquired during service. 

Official Secrets. — By the Official Secrets Act i88g it was made a 
misdemeanour for an official to communicate any information or 
documents concerning the military or naval affairs of Her Majesty, 
to any person to whom it ought not to be communicated. If the 
information be communicated to a foreign state it is a felony. In 
Germany the betrayal of military secrets is punishable under an 
imperial law of 1893. 

Secrii Service. — In practically every civilized country, there is 
always a department of the government charged with the duty of 
espionage, either diplomatic or domestic. Its officials work in secret, 
and certain tums of money are placed at the disposal of the head of 
the department, and expended as he may think fit, without havmg 
to render any specific account of them. Various departments of 
governments have ^so their own departmental secret service, for 
the better guarding against frauds, such as in the United States, the 
Treasury Department and the Post Office. 


The various European codes ^erally have dealt with breach of 
secrecy, e. 300 of the Germanl^al Code imposes a fine up to x 500 
marks imd imprisonment up to three months on doctors, attorneys 
and other promssional persons who reveal a secret entrusted to them 
in their professional capacity. For this oftence also the French 
code, art. 378, imposes imprisonment of from one to six months and 
a fine of from 100 to 500 francs. 

See Brouardel, Le Secret midical (Paris, X893) ; Hallays, Le Secret 
professionnel (Paris, i8yo). 

SECRET AN, CHARLES (1815-1895), Swiss philosopher, was 
born on the 19th of January 1815, at Lausanne, where he died 
on the 21st of January 1895. Educated in his native town and 
later under Schclling at Munich, he became professor of philosophy 
at Lausanne (1838 to 1846), and at Neuchatel (1850 to 1866). 
In 1866 he returned to his old position at Lausanne. In 1837 
he founded, and for a time edited, the Revue sutsse. His princi{^ 
works were La Philosophie de la liberie (1848) ; La Raison et le 
Christianisme (1863); La Civilisation et les crayances (1887); 
Mon U topic (1892). The object of his writing was to build up a 
rational, philosophical religion, to reconcile the ultimate bases 
of Christianity with the principles of metaphysical philosophy. 

For a detailed oxammution of lus philosophy, see Pillon, La 
Philosophic de Charles Seerdtan. 

SECRETARY-BIRD, a ver>' singular African bird, first 
accurately made known, from an example living in the menagerie 
of tile princ6 of Orange, in 1769 by A. Vosmacr,‘ in a treatise 
published simultaneously in Dutch and French, ami afterwards 
included in his collected works issued, undiT the title of Regnum 
Animate, in 1804. He was told that at thti t'lqie of (iood Hope 
this bird was known as the Sagittarius ” or Archer, from its 
striding gait being thought to resemble that of a bowman advanc- 
ing to shoot, hut that this name had been corrupted into that of 
“ Secretarius.” In August 1770 G. Edwards saw an example 



Secretary-Bird. 


(apparently alive, and the survivor of a pair which had been 
brought to England) in the possession of a Mr Raymond near 
Ilford in Essex ; and, being unacquainted with Vosmaer’s work, 
he figured and described it as ” of a new genus ” in the Philoso- 
phic^ Transactions for the following year (Ixi. pp. 55, 56, pi. ii.). 
In 1776 P. Sonnerat (Voy. Nouv. Guinee, p. 87, pi. 50) again 
described and figured, but not at all correctly, the species, .saying 
(but no doubt wrongly) that he found it in 1771 in the Philippine 
Islands. A better representation was given by D’Aiibenton in 

1 Le Vaillant {Sec. Voy. Afrique, ii. p. 273) truly stales that Kolben 
in 1719 {Caput Bonae Spei hodxernum, p. 182, French version, ii. 
p. 198) had mentioned this bird under its local name of “ Snake- 
eater {.Slangenvreeter, Dutch translation^ i. p. 214) ; but that 
author, who was a bad naturalist, thought it was a Pelican and also 
confounded it with the Spoonbill, which is figured to illustrate his 
account of it. 
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the Plmuhes enluminees (yai); in Buffon (Oiseaux, vii. 
pi 330) published some ^ditionaJ information derived from 
Querhoent, saying also that it was to be seen in some«£nglish 
Daenageries ; and the following year J. Latham (Synopsis ^ i. p. 20, 
pi 2) described and figured it from three examples which he had 
seen alive in England. None of these authors, however, gave 
the bird a scientific -name, and the first conferred upon it seems 
to have been that of Falco serpentarius, inscribed on a plate 
bearing date 1779, by John Frederick Miller (111. Ndt. History j 
xxviii.), which plate appears also in Shaw’s Ctmelta Physica 
(No. 28) and is a misleading caricature. In 1786 Scopoli called it 
Otis secretarius—thM^ referring it to the Bustards,^ and Cuvier 
in 1798 designated the genus to which it belonged, and of which 
it still remains the sole representative, Serpentarius. Succeeding 
systematists have, however, encumbered it with many other 
names, among which the generic terms Gypogeranus and Ophio- 
theres, and the specific epithets reptilivorus and cristatus, require 
mention here.^ The Secretary-bird is of remarkable appearance, 
standing nearly 4 ft. in height, the great length of its legs giving 
it a resemblance to a Crane or a Heron ; but unlike those birds 
its tibiae are feathered all the way down. From the back of the 
head and the nape hangs, loosely and in pairs, a series of black 
elongated feathers, capable of erection and dilation in periods of 
excitement.® The skin round the eyes is bare and of an orange 
colour. The head, neck and upper parts of the^body and wing- 
coyerts are bluish grey ; but the carpal feathers, including the 
primarie.s, are black, as also are the feathers of the vent and 
tibiae --the last being in some examples tipped with white. 
The tail-quills are grey for the greater part of their length, 
then barred with black and tipped with white ; but the 
two middle feathers are more than twice as long as those next 
to them, and drooping downwards present a very unique 
appearance. 

Its chief prey consists of insects and reptilei. and as a foe to snakes 
it is hulil in liigh esteem ; although it is undoubtedly also destructive 
to young game. It seems to possess a strange partiality for the 
destruction of snakes, and successfully attacks the most venomou.s 
species, striking them with its knobbed wings and kicking forwards 
at them with its feet, until they are rendered incapable of offence, 
when it swallows them. The nest is a huge structure, placed in u 
bush or tree, and in it two white eggs, spotted with rust-colour, arc 
laid. The young remain in the nest for a long while, and even when 
four months old are unable to stand upright. They are very fre- 
quently brought up tame. The Secretary-bird is found, but not 
very abundantly and only in some localities, over the greater part 
of Africa, especially in the south, extending northwards on the west 
to the Gambia and in the interior to Khartum. 

The systematic posiUbn of the genus Serpentarius has long been 
a matter of discustton, and is stfU one of much interest, though of 
late classifiers have been pretty well agreed in placing it in the 
order Accipitres. Most of them, however, have shown great want 
of perception by putting it in the family Falcomdae. No anatomist 
can doubt its forming a peculiar family, Serpentaviidae, differing 
more from the Falconidae than do the Vuitundae ; and the fact of 
A. Milne- Edwards having recognized in the Miocene of the Alhcr 
the fossil bone of a species of this genus, 5 . robustus {Ois, foss. France, 
ii. pp. 465-468, pi. x86, figs. 1-6), proves that it is an ancient form, 
one possibly carrying on a direct and not much modified descent 
from a generalized form, whence may have sprung not only the 
Falconidae but perhaps the progenitors of the Ardetdae and Ctcomt- 
dot, as well as the puzzling Cariamidae (Scriema, q.v.). (A. N.) 

SECRETARY OF STATE, in England, the designation of 
certain important members of the administration. The ancient 
English monarchs were always attended by a learned ecclesi- 
astic, known at first as their clerk, and afterwards as secretary, 
who conducted the royal correspondence ; but it was not until 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth that these functionaries 
were called secretaries of state. Upon the direction of public 
affairs passii^ from the privy council to the cabinet after 1688 
the secretaries of state be^ to assume those high duties 

^ Curiously enough, Boddaert in 1783 omitted to give it a scientific 
name, 

* The scientific synonymy of the species is given at gxoat length by 
Drs Flnsch and Hartlaub {Vdgel Osi-A/rikaSf p. 93) and by R. B. 
Sham {Cat. B, Brit. Afuseum, 1. p. 45). 

* It is Ifom the fancied resemblance of these feathers to the pens 
which a clerk is supposed to stick above his ear that the bird’s name 
of Secretary is really derived. 


which now render their office one of the most influential of an 
ackninistration. 

Until the reign of Henry VIII. there was generally only one 
secretary of state, but at the end of his reign a second principal 
secretary was appointed. Owing to the increase of business con- 
sequent upon the union of Scotland, a tldrd secretary, in 1708, was 
created, but a vacancy occurring in this office in 1746 the third 
secreta^ship was dispensed with until 1768, when it was again m- 
stituted to take charge of the increasing colonial business. How- 
ever, in 1782 the office was again abolished, and the charge of the 
colonics transferred to the home secretary ; but owing to the war 
with France in 1794 a third secretary was once more appointed to 
superintend the business of the war department, and seven years 
later the colonial business was attached to liis department. In 1854 
a fourth secretary of state for the exclusive ch^ge of the war de- 
partment and in 1858 a fifth secretaryship for India were created. 
There are therefore now five principal secretaries of state, four of 
whom, with their p>ohtical under-secretaries, occupy seats in the 
House of Commons. One of these secretaries of state is always a 
member of the House of Lords. The secretaries of state are the only 
authorized channels through which tlie royal pleasure is signified 
to any part of the body pohtic, and the counter-signature of one 
of them is necessary to give validity to the sign manual. The 
secretaries of state constitute but one office, and are coordinate in 
rank and equal in authority. Each is competent in general to 
execute any part of the duties of the secretary of state, the division 
of duties being a mere matter of arrangement. For the existing 
division of duties, sec under separate headings, Colonial Officb, 
Foreign Office, &c. 

In the United States the “ secretary of state" is a member 
of the executive, who deals with foreign affairs, and who, in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of president, is next in suc- 
cession after the vice-president. The title of “ secretary ’’ — 
“of the treasury," “ of war," &c.— is used for some other 
members of the executive. In various states there is an 
executive officer called “ secretary of state.” 

SECT, a body of persons holding distinctive or separate 
doctrines or opinions, especially in matters of religion ; thus 
there are various sects among the Jews, the Mahommedans, 
and the Buddhists, &c. In the Christian Church it has usually 
a hostile or depreciatory sense and is applied, like “ sectar}'," 
to all religious bodies outside the one to which the user of the 
term belongs. 

The latter use has been influenced by tlie false etymology wliicli 
makes the word mean " cut off " (Lat. secare, to cut). The derivation 
has been long a matter of dispute. The Latin secta was used in 
classical Latin first of a way, a trodden or beaten path ; it sciems 
to be derived from .ware, to cut, cf. the phrase secare vxam, to 
travel, take one's way, Gr. Hfimv b 66 v. From the ]>hraBc sectam 
sequt, to follow in the footsteps of any one, the word came to mean 
a party, following, faction. Another transferred sense is a manner 
or mode of life, so hanc sectam rationemque vitae . . , secuH 
sumus {Cic. Gael. 17, 40). It was also the regular word for a school 
of philosophy and so translates alptats, lit. choice (alpcta(fai, to 
choose), from which is derived " heresy " (q.v.). The Vulgate 
(N.T.) translates aipca-ts sometimes by secta, sometimes by haeresis. 
In Med. Lat., besides these uses we find secta meaning a suit at law, 
a suit of clothes, and a following or suite. These meanings point to 
the derivation of secta adopted by Skeat {Etym. Diet., 1910) ; which 
connects tlie word with sequi, to follow. Wliichever derivation is 
accepted a " sect " does not mean a part " cut off " from the church. 

SECTION (Lat. section cutting, secare ^ to cut), the act of cutting 
or a part cut off, thus used of any division of a subject, as the 
paragraph of a book, article, statute, &c., of a division of land, 
of a town, &c., or a separate class of a community or race j the 
term is more particularly applied to a thin slice of any substance 
prepared for examination by the microscope (see Microtomy) 
or to a diagram of any structure showing the internal plan as 
if exposed by the cutting off of an external surface ; thus, in 
architecture, a section is a drawing of a building cut in half, 
so as to show the relative height of the floors, the depth of the 
foundation and its footings, the framing of the roof, if in timber 
or iron, or the construction of the vault or dome, if in masonry. 
The term is also applied to the details of the structure, such as 
the cornice and the various mouldings showing their profile. 

SECULAR (Lat. saecularis, of or bdonging to an age or genera- 
tion, saoetdum), a word with two main branches of meaning: 

S lasting or occurring for a long indefinite period of time, and 
non-spiritual, havmg no concern with religious or spiritual 
matters. The first sense, which is directly taken from the classical 
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Latin, is chiefly found in scientific applications, of processes or 
phenomena which are continued through the ages and are not 
regularly recurrent or periodical, e.g. the secular cooling of the 
earth, secular chaise of the mean annual change of the tempera- 
ture. The word is thus used widely of that which is lasting 
or i^rmanent. In medieval and Late Latin, saecularts was 
particularly used of that which belongs to this world, hence 
non-spiritual, lay. It is thus used, first to distinguish the 
“ regular ” or monastic cler^ from those who were not bound 
by the rule {regula) of a religious order, the parish priests, the 
“ seculars,” who were living in the world, and secondly in the 
wide sense of anything which is distinct, opposed to or not 
connected with religion or ecclesiastical things, temporal as 
opposed to spiritual or ecclesiastical. Thus property transferred 
or alienated from spiritual to temporal hands is said to be 
“ secularized ” ; “ secularism ” {q,v,) is the term applied in 
general to the separation of state politics or administration from 
religious or church matters ; “ secular education ” is a system 
of training in which definite religious teaching is excluded. 

SECULAR GAMES {Lu 4 i Saeculares, originally Terentini). 
These were celebrated at Rome for three days and nights to 
mark the commencement of a new saeculum or generation. It 
is important to note that there was a saeculum civile y the length 
of which was definitely fixed at 100 years, and a saeculum 
naturalfy which, under Greek and Etruscan influence, came to 
be accepted by the quindecimviri as no years. According to 
tradition, the secular games had their origin in certain sacrificial 
rites of the gens Valeria, which were performed at the Terentum, 
a volcanic cleft in the Campus Martius. According to the Roman 
antiquarians themselves, they were derived from the Etruscans, 
who, at the end of a mean period of 100 years (as representing 
the longest human life in a generation), presented to the 
chthonian deities an expiatory offering on behalf of the coming 
generation. The first definitely attested celebration of the games 
took place in 249 b.c., on which occasion a vow was made that 
they should be repeated cvcr>' hundredth year (their name 
lieing also changed to Saeculares), a regulation which seems to 
have been immediately disregarded, for they were next held in 
14b (not 140, although the authorities are not unanimous) ; 
in 49 the civil wars prevented any celebration. They would 
probably have fallen entirely into oblivion, had not Augustus 
revived them in 17 D.c., for which occasion the Carmen Saeculare 
was composed by Horace. In explanation of the selection of 
this year it is supposed that the quindecimviri invented celebra- 
tions for the years 456, 346, 236, 126, the saeculum being taken 
as lasting no years. 

In later times various modes of reckoning were adopted. The 
dates were: a . d . 47 (under Claudius), celebrating the booth year 
of the foundation of the city ; bb (under Domitian), an interval of 
only 105 instead of 110 years; 147 (under Antoninus Pius), the 
900th year of the city ; 204 (under Septmiius Severus), exactly two 
saecula (220 years) after the Augustan celebration ; 248 (under 

Pliilip the Arabian), the loooth year of the city ; 2O2 (under Gailie- 
nus) , probably a special ceremony in time of calamity ; m 304 
(which should have been 314) Maximian intended to hold a cele- 
bration, but does not appear to have done so. From this time 
nothing more is heard of the secular games, until they were revived 
m the year 1300 as the popish jubilees instituted by Boniface Vlll. 

At the beginning of the harvest, heralds went round and sum- 
moned the people to the festival. The quindecimviri distributed to 
all free citizens on the Capitol and in the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine various means of expiation— torches, sulphur and bitumen. 
Here and in the temple of Diana on the Aveiitme, wheat, barley, 
and beans were distributed, to serve as an offering of firstfruits. 
The festival then began, at which offerings were made to various 
deities. On the first night the emjjeror sacrificed three rams to the 
Parcae at an underground altar on the banks of the Tiber, while 
the people lighted torches and sang a special hymn. On the same 
or following nights a black h^ and a black pig were sacrificed to 
Tellus, and dark victims to Dis (Pluto) and Proserpine. On the 
first day white bulls and a white cow were offered to Jupiter and 
Juno on the Capitol, after which scenic games were held in honour 
of Apollo. On the second day noble matrons sanf^ supplicatory 
hymns to Juno on the Capitol ; on the third, white oxen were 
sacrificed to Apollo and twenty-seven boys and maidens sang the 
“ secular hymn in Greek and Latin. 

The above particulars are from Zosimus (ii. 5, and 6, which con- 
tain the Sibylline oracle), who, with Censonnus {De Die Natali, 17), 


Valerius Maximus, ii. 4, and Horace {Carmen Saeculare) is the chief 
ancient authority on the subject ; see also Mommsen, Rdmischc 
Chfonol^te (1858) ; C. L. Roth, *' Cber die romischen S&cularepielo 
m the Rheinisches Museum, viii. (1853) ; and Marquardt, Rdmische 
Staatsverwaltung , lii. (1883), p. 386. The inscription commemorating 
the ludi of 17 u.c. was discovered in 1890 and is printed in the 
Bphemens epigraphtca, vol. viii. The best account of the whole 
subject is in H. Diels, Sibyllintsche BldiUr (1890), p. 109 foil. 

SECULARISM, a term applied specially (see Secular) to the 
system of social ethics associated with the name of G. J. Holyoake 
{q.v.). As the word implies, secularism is based solely on con- 
siderations of practical morality with a view to the physical, 
social and moral improvement of societ\ . It neither affirms 
nor denies the theistic premises of religion, and is thus a particular 
variety of utilitarianism. Holyoake founded a society in London 
which suKsequently under the leadership of Charles Bradlaugh 
advocated the disestablishment of the Church, the abolition of 
the Second Chamber and other political and economic reforms. 

See Holyoake's Principles of Secularism (18R3). 

SECUND (Lat. secundus, following), a botanical term used of 
plants when similar parts are directed to one side only, as 
flowers on an axis. 

SECUNDERABAD, one of the chief British military stations 
in India, situated in the state of Hyderabad or the Nizam’s 
i>ominions, 1^130 ft. above sea-level, and 6 m. N.E. of Hyderabad 
city. Pop. (1901) 83,550. It is now the headquarters of the 
9th division of the southern army. Secunderabad includes 
Bolaram, the former cantonment of the Hyderabad contingent 
(now merged in the Indian army), and also I’rimulghtTrx", the 
artillery cantonment, covering a total area of 22 sq. m. These 
two places have an additional population of 12,888. 

SECUNDUS, JOHANNES, whose real name was Johann 
Everts (1511-1536), Latin poet, was born at The Hague on the 
loth of November 15 ii. He was descended from an ancient 
family in the Netherlands ; his father, Nicholas Inverts, or 
Kverard, seems to have been high in the favour of the emperor 
C'harles V. On what account the son was called Seinindus is 
not known. His father intended him for the law ; but though 
he took his degree at Bourges it does not appear that he devoted 
much time to legal pursuits. Poetry, painting and sculpture 
engaged his mind at a very early period. In 1533 he went to 
Spain, and soon afterwards became secretary to the cardinal- 
archbishop of Toledo, in a department of business which required 
no other qualification than that of writing Latin with elegance. 
During this period he composed his most famous work, the Basia, 
a series of amatory poems, of which the fifth, seventh, and 
ninth Carmina of Catullus seem to have given the hint. In 
15^ he accompanied Charles V. to the siege of Tunis. After 
quitting the service of the archbishop, Secundus was employed 
as secrelaiy by the bishop of Utrecht ; and so much did he dis- 
tinguish himself by his compositions that he was called upon to 
fill the important post of private Latin secretary to the emperor, 
who was then in Italy. But, having arrived at St Amand, near 
Toumay, he died of fever on the 8th of October 1536. 

SECUNDUS, PUBUUS POMPONIUS, Roman general and 
tragic poet, lived during the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula and 
Claudius. He was on intimate terms with the elder l-*liny, who 
wrote a biography of him (now lost). The chief authority for his 
life is Tacitus, according to whom Secundus was a man of refine- 
ment and brilliant intellect. His friendship with Sejanus and 
his brother made him politically suspect, and he only escaped 
death by remaining practically a prisoner in his own brother’s 
house until the accession of Caligula. During his enforced 
retirement he composed tragedies, which were put on the stage 
during the reign of Claudius. In a.d 50 he distinguished himself 
against the Chatti and obtained the honour of the triumphal 
insignia. Quintilian asserts that he was far superior to any 
writer of tragedies he had known, and Tacitus expresses a high 
opinion of his literary abilities. Secundus devoted much atten- 
tion to the niceties of grammar and style, on which he was 
recognized as an authori^L Only a few lines of his work remain, 
some of which belong to the tragedy Aeneas. 

See O. Ribbeok, Geschichte der rdmischen Dicktung, iii. (1892), 
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and Givonne, and there being no serious force of the enemy 
in front of them, the artillery was deploying along the western 
^hts above the valley of Givonne, covered only by weak 
Ktnced guards of infantiy, when suddenly a great column of 
IfeRch in&ntry, some r.ooo strong, moving west in pursuance 
of Wimpffen’s orders, came over the eastern border of the valley 
and charged down at full speed towards the guns. Then followed 
one of the most dramatic spectacles of the entire war. The whole 
of the corps artillery of the Guard turned upon these devoted 
men, and tore the column in half, shrouding it in dense clouds 
of dust and smoke from the bursting shells, above which could 
be seen the trunks and limbs of men flung upwards by their 
expltjsion. The head of the column, perhaps 2000 strong, 
nevertheless kept on its way, but under the combined fire of 
the (riiard rifle battalion and the flankinjg fire from other guns 
its impetus died out and its debris disappeared by degrees 
under convenient cover. The (German Guards were now free 
to stretch out their right towards the Belgian frontier (where 
the scouts of the III. Army were already moving) and prepare 
with all deliberation for the attack on the Bois de la Garenne. 

The III. Army had moved off as early as 2.30 a.m., and by 
4 A.M. was already crossing the Meuse at Donch^ry, aided by 
several pontoon and trestle bridges thrown over during the night. 
Their right was covered from sight by the peninsula formed 
by a bend of the river, and the march of the several columns 
was unoppf)sed till, clearing its northern extremity, they began 
to deploy to their right between St Menges and Floing. Here 
they encountered French outposts, which fell back on their main 
position on the ridge, to the south of the Floing- Illy road. 
Against this position the German artillery now pressed forward, 
and seeing their exposed position, General Gallifet brought for- 
ward his brigade of Chasseurs d’Afrique and delivered a most 
dashing charge. But being unsupported he was compelled to 
withdraw again behind the cover of the Cazal-Illy ridge. 

It was now alwut 1 1 a.m., and, whether moved by the belated 
impulse of Ducrot’s orders or attracted by the apparent weakness 
of the Prussians within sight, the French infantry now made a 
brilliant counter-attack out of their position in their usual 
manner. But Orman reinforcements coming suddenly into 
view, and their Han having spent itself, they fell back again, 
holding only to Floing, whence it required nearly two hours more 
to expel them. 

About noon Wimpffen rode up to General Douay and asked him 
whether he could hold on to his position. The latter, possibly 
elated by the success of his recent attack, replied in the affirma- 
tive, pointing out only the importance of maintaining the 
Calvaire d’llly to the north. De Wimpffen promised him support 
from the ist corps on the right rear, part of which, hidden in 
the Bois de la Garenne, had as yet been little engaged, and then 
rode south to Bulan, where he found the 12th corps fighting 
desperately. He then sent back to Douay for reinforcements, 
and the latter despatched all he could spare. These, marching 
south, crossed the troops of the ist corps sent to Douay *s assist- 
ance. The Prussian shells were already crashing into the woods 
from all sides, and countless stragglers and riderless horses 
caused most serious delay. To ^in time, Margueritte’s division 
was ordered to charge. Margueritte was killed as he rode forward 
to reconnoitre, and Gallifet took command. “ For the next 
half-hour,” says the Prussian official account, “ the scene defies 
description, Gallifet and his squadrons covered themselves with 
glory, but he had not 2000 sabres at his disposal. Under the 
storm of shell and over the broken ground manoeuvring was 
impossible. But a series of isolated charges were delivered with 
results which convmced well-nigh every survivor that the day of 
cavalry, in sufficient numbers and properly handled on the 
battle-field, was by no means spent.” About an hour after the 
cavalry charges, between 3 and 4 p.M.,the Germans at length 
gathered weight enough to attempt the assault of the French 
main position, and moved by a common instinct, lines of men 
almost 2 m. in extent, pressed on, gaining cover from the convex 
slope of the hill, till at length they were able to storm the stub- 
bornly-defended ridge. Meanwhile, Wimpffen had initiated a 


fresh counter-stroke from the Fond du Givonne against Bolan 
and Bazeilles. Carried out with magnificent courage, it swept 
the Bavarians out of both villages, and for a moment the road 
seemed oj^n for escape, but Wimpffen did not know that the 
IV. Prussian corps stood waiting behind the gap. 

Riding back to the town to seek the emperor and implore him 
to place himself at the head of all available reinforcements, 
he saw a white flag break out from the steeple of the church tower, 
but almost instantaneously disappear. He did indeed reach the 
emperor, but, delayed by the appalling confusion, was too late. 
The flag had gone up again and he knew that further resistance 
was hopeless. The fighting did not cease at once. The troops he 
had directed to make the final effort, their eyes fixed on the enemy 
in front of them, never saw the flag ; and until 6 p.m. a series 
of isolated attempts were made to break the iron circle with which 
the Germans had surrounded them. The emperor, who during 
the early hours of the day had fearlessly courted death, at length 
overcome by extreme physical pain and exhaustion, had ridden 
back to the town, and about 4 p.m., seeing no hope of success, 
had sent a parlementaire conveying his personal surrender to the 
king of Prussia, at the same time ordering the white flag to be 
hoisted. It was torn down by a Colonel Fauve, but was hoisted 
again half an hour later, when Prussian troops from Cazal were 
almost at the western gates of Sedan. It only remained for 
Wimpffen to make terms for the army, and after a long and 
gallant effort to avert the inevitable, he at length signed an 
unconditional surrender, with the sole alleviation (introduced as 
a tribute of respect for the gallantry shown by his men) that all 
officers were to retain their swords. 

Thus passed into captivity 82,000 men, 558 guns and stores 
to an immense amount. The price to the victors for this result 
was in round numbers 9000. The French killed and wounded 
numbered about 17,000. It is indicative of the demoralization 
in the French army that this figure is 1000 less than the cost of 
the victory to the Germans at Worth, although on that occasion 
the French troops actually engaged numbered one half those 
available at Sedan. The duration of the fighting was the same 
in both cases. (F. N. M.) 

SEDAN-CHAIR, a portable chair or covered vehicle, with side 
windows, a,nd enjjpce through a hinged doorway at the front, 
the roof also op(|Pbg to allow the occupant to stand. It is 
carried on poles two “ chairmen.” Alike in Paris and in 
London the sedan-chair man was an institution — in the one 



Sedan-Chair (after Hogarth). 

city he was usually an Auvergnat, in the other an Irishman. 
The sedan-chair was a fa^ionahle mode of transport in towns 
up to a century or so ago. It took its name from the town of 
Sedan, in Prance, whew it was first used, and was introduced into 
Engfland by Sir S. Duncombe in 1634. Although a typically 
18th-century vehicle it was used in the 17th, and had been known 
much earlier. Indeed, the ancient sedia gestat&ria of the popes 
is really a rudimentary form of sedan-chair. These vehicles were 
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often beautifully painted, even the greatest Fr^ch putoralists 
not disdaining to embellish their panels. It is still in' use at 
the public baths at Ischl, in Austria, and alw in the city of Bath, 
England, as a mode of transit in connexion with the medical 
baths. The sedan-chair can be taken into the bedroom, and the 
invalid conveyed without exposure to the outer air to and from 
the mineral-water bath. The poles are so arranged that the 
chair may be carried up and down stairs and still preserve 
its horizontal position. 

8EDBBR6H, a market town in the Skipton parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 28^ m. S.S.E. 
of Penrith by a branch of the London & North-Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 2430. It is pleasantly situated at the junction of 
several small streams forming the river Lune, in a deep valley 
surrounded by high-lying moors. The church of St Andrew is 
principally late Norman. The grammar school was founded by 
Dr Roger Lupton, provost of Eton College, in 1528, but as it was 
connected with a chantry it was suppressed by Henry VIII., to 
be refounded in 1551 by Edward VI. ; it now takes rank among 
the important public schools. 

8EDDON, RICHARD JOHN (1845-19^). New ^aland 
statesman, was bom at Eccleston, Lancashire, England, in 1845, 
his father being a schoolmaster at Eccleston Hill school. He was 
brought up to the engineering trade, and when eighteen went 
to Australia and entered the railway workshops at Melbourne. 
He was caught by the “ gold fever ” and went to Bendigo, where 
he spent some time in the diggings ; but in 1866 he joined an 
uncle on the west coast of New Zealand, starting work as a miner. 
In 1869 he married Miss Louisa Jane Spotswood, of Melbourne. 
In the same year he was elected to a seat on his local Road 
Board, and he was soon returned to the Westland Provincial 
Council for the Arahura district, becoming its first chairman 
of committees. In 1879 he was returned to the New 2 ^aland 
parliament for Kumara, and sat for that constituency for twenty- 
six years, though its name was changed to Westland. He was 
a member of the Ballance ministty (1891), holding the portfolios 
for public works, defence and mines ; and on Ballance’s death 
(1893) became premier, a position he retained till his sudden 
death on the loth of June 1906. During these years Seddon 
held a unique place in the public life of New Zealand, and in 
its relations with the empire. He combined his premiership 
with various offices — as colonial treasurer, minister for education, 
postmaster-general, telegraph commissioner, mini.ster of marine, 
minister for land purchase, and minister for labour, --but his 
strenuous personality, and the confidence inspired by his deter- 
mination to make New Zealand a living force among the 
British dominions, were the dominating features in all his course 
of action. His Iwge physique, his profound earnestness, his 
gift of popular oratory, his expansive kindliness and his power 
of dealing with men, made hi|^ supreme among his own people. 
He became known in a wider sphere after his attending the 
colonial conference in London in 1897, and thenceforth he was 
regarded as one of the pillars of British imperialism. During the 
Boer War, and afterwards in the movement for preferential 
trade with the colonies, he was an enthu.siastic supporter of Mr 
Chamberlain, though he was characteristically outspoken in 
opposition to the introduction of Chinese labour into South 
Africa. His rough and ready views were frequently open to 
criticism, but his vigorous patriotism and intensity of character 
give him a permanent place among those who have worked for 
the consolidation of the British dominions. 

A Life, by J. Drummond, was published in 1907. 

8EDDON, TH01IA8 (1821-1856), English landscape painter, 
WES bom in London on the 28th of August 1821. His father 
was a cabinetmaker, and the son for some time followed the same 
occupation ; but in 1842 he was sent to Parb to study ori^ental 
art. On his return he executed desi^s for furniture for his father. 
In 1849 he made sketching expeditions in Wales and France, 
and in 1852 began to exhibit in the Royal Academy, sending a 
figure-piece, Penelope, and afterwards landscapes, deriving their 
subjects from Brittany. In the end of 1853 he joined Holman 
Hunt at Cairo. He worked for a year in Egypt and Palestine, 


executing views which Ruskin pronounced to be **the tot 
landscapes uniting perfect artistical skill with topographical 
accura^ ; being directed, with stem self-restraint, to no other 
purpose than tot of giving to persons who cannot travel trust? 
worthy knowledge of the scenes which ought to be most interesting ; 
to them.” Seddon’s Eastern subjects were exhibited in Berners ^ 
Street, London, in 1855, and in Conduit Street in 1856. In 
October 1856 Seddon again visited Cairo, where he 
the 23rd of November. In 1857 his works were exhibited in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, and his important and elaborately 
finished picture, “Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehoshapto,” 
was purchased by subscription and presented to the National 
Gallery. 

A memoir of Seddon, by his brother, was published in 1859. 

SEDERUNT, ACT OF, in Scots law, an ordinance for regulating 
the forms of judicial procedure before the Court of Session, passed 
by the judges under authority of a power originally conferred 
by an act of the Scottish parliament, 1540, c. 93. A quorum of 
nine judges is required to pass an act of Sederunt. 

SEDGLET, an urban district of Staffordshire, England, 
between Dudley and Woherhampton, in the parliamentary 
borough of Wolverhampton. Pop. (1901) 15,951- The district 
abounds in coal, lime and ironstone. Nails, rivets, chains, 
fire-irons, locks and safes are produced. The parish includes 
the large manufacturing districts of Upper and Lower Gornal, 
Coseley and Deepfields, the last having a station on the London 
& North-Western railway, 10 m. W.N.W. from Birmingham. 

SEDGWICK, ADAM (1785-1873), English geologist, was born 
on the 22nd of March 1785 at Dent in Yorkshire, the second 
son of Richard Sedgwick, vicar of the parish. He was educated 
at the Grammar Schools of Dent and Sedbergh, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. as fifth wrangler 
in 1808, and two years later was elected a Fellow of his college. 
For several years he was occupied as private tutor and afterwards 
as assistant mathematical tutor at Trinity College. In 1818 
he was admitted to priests’ orders. He had at this time paid no 
serious attention to geology. As a lad he had collected fossils 
from the Mountain Limestone near Dent, and in 1813 he had 
visited the mines near Furness and Conistiin. Nevertheless, 
when the Rev. John Hailstone retired in 1818 from the post of 
Woodwardian professor of geology, Sedgwick applied for the 
vacancy, and was so strongly supported by his college as a man 
of talent tliat he was elected by a large majority. He now 
took up the study of geology with intense zeal, traversed large 
areas in the south of England, and, becoming acquainted with 
W. D. Conybeare, regarded him as his master in geology. It 
is astonishing with what rapidity he prosped the principles of 
stratigraphical geology and the relationships of rocks in the 
field. In papers read before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, 1820-1821, on the structure of parts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, he made observations of exceptional interest and 
vfillue. Of this society in 1819 he had been one of the founders 
with J. S. Henslow. Every year for a long period now brought 
its season of field-work. Sedgwick dealt with the geology of 
the Isle of Wight, and with the strata of the Yorkshire coast 
(in papers published in the Annals of Philosophy, 1822, 1826) ; 
and he examined the rocks of the north of Scotland with 
Murchison in 1827. He contributed an important essay On 
the Geological Relations and Internal Structure of the Magnesian 
Limestone to the Geological Society of London (1828). As early 
as 1822 he had begun to make a detailed geological map of the 
older rocks of the Lake District ; he continued thew researches, 
whereby the main structure of this mountain region was first 
unravelled, in succeeding years ; and the principfid results were 
brought brfore the Geological Society (1831-1836). Meanwhile 
he was elected president of the Geological Society in 1829-1830, 
and in 1831 he commenced field-work in North Wales. His chief 
attention was now concentrated on the older rocks of England 
and Wales. Murchison began the task of unravelling the 
structure of the older rocks on the Welsh borders in the same year. 
They had intended to start together, but to arrangements 
fell through, and thus they began their labours independently 
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and from opposite sides of the principaJity. Eventually Sedg- 
wick founded the Cambrian system for oldest group of 
fossiliferous strata, and Murchison the Silurian system ^or the 
^Peat group immediately below the Old Red Sandstone. Their 
^ i$^ltems were found to overlap— -Sedgwick’s Upper Cambrian 
^ and Murchison’s Lower Silurian being practically equivalent. 
Hence arose a painful controversy that has only of late years 
been ^pminated b)' the adoption of Professor C. Lapworth’s 
term Sdovician in place of the Upper Cambrian of ^gwkk 
and the Lower Silurian of Murchison. 

Sedgwick was ever actively interested in the work of his 
university. His famous Discourse on the Studies of the University 
of Cambridge y delivered in 1832, was published in expanded form 
in 1833 ; it reached a fifth edition in 1850. The studies were 
reviewed under the headings of (i) The laws of nature, (2) 
Ancient literature and language, and (3) Ethics and metaphysics ; 
and the volume had so grown that it ultimately consisted of 
442 pages of preface, or preliminary dissertation on the history 
of creation, with arguments against the transmutation of species, 
and an essay on the evidences of Christianity ; the discourse 
occupied 94 pages ; and there was an appendix of notes, &c., 
that filled 228 pages. 

In 1833 Sedgwick was president of the British Association 
at the first Cambridge meeting, and in 1834 he was appointed a 
canon of Norwich. In 1836 with Murchison he made a special 
spidy of the Culm-measures of Devonshire, which until that 
time had been grouped with the greywacke, and together they 
demonstrated that the main mass of the strata belonged to the 
age of the true Ckial Measures. Continuing their researches into 
the bordering strata they were able to show in 1839, from the 
determinations of William Lonsdale, that the fossils of the South 
Devon limestones and those of Ilfracombe and other parts of 
North Devon were of an intermediate type between those of the 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems. Tliey therefore introduced 
the term Devonian for the great group of slates, grits and lime- 
stones, now known under that name in West Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall. These results were published in the great memoir by 
Sedgwick and Murchison, “On the Physical Structure of Devon- 
shire ” (Trans. Geol, Soc., 1839). Of later puldished works it will 
be sufficient to mention A Synopsis of the Classification of the 
British Palaeozoic Rocks (1855), which contained a systematic 
description of the fossils by F. McCoy. Also the preface by 
Sedgwek to A Catalogue of the collection of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Cambridge^ by J. W. Salter (1873). 

The Wollaston Medal of the Geological Society was awarded 
to Sedgwick in 1851, and the Copley Medal of the Royal Society 
in 1863. He continued to lecture until 1872, when ill-health 
render^ necessary the appointment of a deputy (Professor J. 
Morris). He died at Cambridge on the 27th of January 

1873* 

In 1865 the senate of the university received from A. A. Van 
Sittart the sum of ;^3oo ** for the purpose of encouraging the study 
of geology among the resident mem^rs of the university, and in 
honour of the Kev. Adam Sedgwick." Thus was founded the 
Sedgwick prise to be given every third year for the beat essay on 
some geological subject. The first Sedgwick prise was awarded in 
1873. On the death of Sedgwick it was decided that his memorial 
shomd take the foim of a new and larger museum. Hitherto the 
geological collections had been placed in the Woodwardum Museum 
in Cockerell's Building. Through the energy of Professor T. McK. 
Hughes (successor to Sedgwick) the new building termed the Sedg- 
wick Museum was completed and opened in 1903. 

See the Life and Lettars^ by John Willis Clark and ThomasMcKenny 
Hughes (185^). 

8BD0W1CK» JOHN (1813-1864), American general, was bom 
at Cornwall, Connecticut, on the 13th of September 18x3, and 
mduated at West Point in 1837. Amongst his classmates were 
Joseph Hooker, Braxton Bragg and J. A. F^ly. He saw active 
service against the Seminoles in Florida, and took part as an 
artillery officer in the Mexican war, vanning the brevets of 
captain and major for his conduct at Contreras-Churubusco 
and (Thapultepec. In command first of a brigade and later of a 
division in the army of the Potomac, he took part in the Seven 


Days’ and Maryland campaigns. At the battle of Antietam he 
was twice wounded, but remained on the field. Soon afterwards 
he was given command of the VI. corps, in which position he 
took an important part in the battle of Chancellorsville, capturing 
the famous lines of Fredericksburg and fighting severe 
battle of Banks’s Ford. The VI. corps bore a share in the battle 
of Gettysburg, having made a fine forced march to the field. 
Sedgwick had been offered the chief command of the army upon 
Hooker’s resignation ; but he declined, and retained his command 
of the VI. corps during the Virginian campaign of the autumn of 
1863, being on several occasions placed by Meade in charge of a 
wing of the army. He was also given the command of the whole 
army in Meade’s absence. At the action of Rappahannock 
station Sedgwick by a brilliant night attack destroyed two 
brigades of Early’s division (November 7th). When Grant 
became conmiander-in-chief and the army of the Potomac was 
reorganized in three corps, the VI. was one of these, and Sedgwick 
thus led his old corps, now greatly augmented, at the battle of 
the Wilderness. At the opening of the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House, Sedgwick was killed (9th of May 1864) by a shot 
from a Confederate skirmisher. A monument to his memory, 
cast from the guns taken in action by the VI. corps, was erected 
at West Point in 1868. 

SEDILIA (the plural of Lat. sedile, seat), in ecclesiastical 
architecture, the term given to the seats on the south side of 
the chancel near the altar for the use of the officiating priests. 
They are generally three in number, for the priest, deacon and 
.sub^ieacon. The custom of recessing them in the thickness of 
the wall began about the end of the 12 th century ; some early 
examples consist only of stone benches, and there is one in.stance 
of a single seat or arm-chair in stone at Lenham in Kent, thought 
by some to be a confessional. The niches or recesses in which 
they are sunk are often richly decorated with canopies and 
subdivided with moulded shafts, pinnacles and tabernacle work ; 
the seats arc sometimes at different levels, the eastern being 
always the highest, and sometimes an additional niche is pro- 
vided in which the piscina is placed. 

SEDITION (Lat. se or sed, apart, and ire^ to go, a going apart, 
dissension), in law, an attempt to disturb the tranquillity of the 
state. In Roman law sedition was considered as majestas or 
treason. In Engliah law it is a very elastic term, including 
offences ranging from libel to treason (q.v.). It is rarely used 
except in its adjectival form, e.g. seditious libel, seditious meeting 
or .seditious conspiracy. “ As to sedition itself," says Mr Justice 
Stephen, “ 1 do not think that any such offence is known to 
English law ” (Hist. Crim. Law, vol. ii. chap, xxiv.).^ The 
principal enactments now in force dealing with seditious offences 
were all passed during the last twenty-five years of the reign of 
George III. They are the Unlawful Oaths Act 1797, prohibiting 
the administering or taking of uijpiwful oaths (see Oath) or the 
belonging to an unlawful confeoeracy ; the Unlawful Drilling 
Act 1819-1820 prohibited unlawful drilling and military exer- 
cises ; and the acts for the suppression of corresponding societies, 
the Unlawful Societies Act 1799 and the Seditious Meetings 
Act 1817. No proceedings can be instituted under these last 
two acts without the authority of the law officers of the crown 
(Corresponding Societiw, &c., Act, 1846). Under the head of 
statutes aimed at seditious offences may also be classed statutes 
of Richard II. (1378, 1388) against scandalum magnaium or 
slander of great men, such as peers, judges or great officers of 
state, whereby discord may arise within the realm, and a statute 
of Charles II. (1661) against tumultuous petitioning (see Peti- 
tion ). There has been no prosecution for many years for seditious 
words as distinguished from seditious libel, but such words have 
been admitted as evidence in proceedings for editions conspiracy 
(q^v.), as in the prosecution of O’Connell in 1844 and of C. S. 
Parnell and others in 1880 (see Reg. v. Pamdl, Cox’s Criminal 
Cases, vol. xiv. 508). By the Prison Act 1877, any prisoner under 
sentence for s^ition or seditious libel is to be treated as a 
misdemeuiant of the first division. 

* The word *' sedition " occurs, however, in the Prison Act 1877, 
0. 40. 
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ScotUmd , — '* All acts by which the minds of the people may be 
incite to defeat the government or control legislation by vicilent 
or unconstitutional means are seditious ** (Macdonald^ Criminal 
Law, 229). Sedition is punishable by line or imprisonment or both 
(Punishment of Leasing-making, &c., 1825). A very large number 
of acts of the Scottish parliament dealt with sedition, beginning as 
early as 1x84 with the assize oi William the Lion, c. 29. Leasing- 
making is to be distinguished from sedition, as it attacked only the 
sovereign individually, not the government. 

United States.— In the acts of Congress the word “ sedition ** 
appears to occur only in the army and navy articles. A soldier 
joining any sedition or who, being present at any sedition, docs not 
use his utmost endeavour to suppress the same, is punishable with 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial shall direct 
(U.S. Kev. Stats. § X342> arts. 22, 23). A sailor uttering seditious 
words is punishable at the discretion of a court-martial. In 1798 
an act of Congress called the Sedition Act was passed, which expired 
l>y effluxion of time in 1801. Its constitutionality was violently 
assailed at the time and was be^nd all question condemned by 
})ublic sentiment ” as susceptible of b^g used for pur|x>scs of 
oppression and terrorism.^' (See Story on the constitution of the 
United States, §§ 1293-1294.) Several prosecutions under the act 
will be found in Wharton's State Trials. Sedition is also dealt with 
by the state laws mostly in a very liberal spirit. Thus the Louisiana 
Code, § 394, enacted that “ there is no such offence known to our 
law as defamation of the government or cither of its branches, 
either under the name of libel, slander, seditious writing or other 
appellation.” By § iii, to constitute the offence of sedition ” there 
must be not only a design to dismember the state, or to subvert or 
change its constitution, but an attempt must be made to do it by 
force. It has been held that publications which tend to degrade 
and vilify the constitution, to promote insurrection and circulate 
discontent through its members, to asperse its justice and anywise 
im])air the exercise of its functions are seditious and are visited with 
the peculiar rigour of the law {1805, Respuh. v. Dennie, 4 Ycates 
(Penna), 267). The defendant was indicted “ as a factitious and 
seditious person of a wicked mind and unquiet and turbulent dis- 
position and conversation, seditiously, maliciously and wilfully 
intending as much as in him lay to bring into contempt and hatred 
the independence of the United States, the constitution of this 
commonwealth and of the ITnited States, to excite popular dis- 
content and dissatisfaction against the scheme of polity in.stituted 
and upon trial in the said United States and in the said common- 
wealth, to molest, disturb and destroy the peace and public tran- 
quillity of the said United States ... to condemn the principles 
of revolution and revile, depreciate and scandalize the characters 
of the revolutionary patriots and statesmen, to endanger, subvert 
and totally destroy the republican constitutions and free govern- 
ments of the United States ... to involve (it) ... in civil war, 
desolation and anarchy and to procure by art and force a radical 
change and alteration in the principles and forms of the said con- 
stitutions and governments without the free will and concurrence 
of the peojile of the United States, and to fulfil, perfect and bring 
to effect liis wicked, seditious ancl detestable mtentions aforesaid 
he the said Joseph Dennie on the 23rd of Ajiril 1803 at the city of 
Philadelphia falsely, maliciously, factiously and seditiously did 
make, com{x>.sc, write and publish the following libel, to wit, ‘ a 
democracy is scarcely tolerable at any period of national history. 
Its omens are always sinister and its powers are unpropitious ; it 
was weak and wicked at Athens, it was bad in Sparta and worse in 
Rome. ... It was tried in England and rejected with the utmo.st 
loathing and abhorrence. It is on its trial here and its issue will be 
civil war, desolation and anarchy. . , . No honest man but proclaims 
its fraud, and no brave man but draws his sword against its force,’ 
&c., &c.” The defendant was found not guilty. 

Continent of Europe. — The continental codes as a rule are little 
more definite than English law in their treatment of sedition In 
C^rmany a distinction is drawn between Auflauf, the remaining 
together of a mob after the authorities have thrice bid it disperse, 
and Aufruhr or Auf stand, an organized resistance to the authorities ; 
but no definition is given of the terms. The Hungarian penal code 
defines Auf stand to be an armed assembly which has the intention 
of attacking a class of citizens, a nationality or a religious body. 
The French penal code recognizes a difference between sedition and 
rdunion siditieuse. If carried out with sufficient numbers and 
sufficient fotce sedition becomes ribellion. Section 100 exempts 
from the penalties of sedition those who have merely been present 
at a seditious meeting without taking any active part therein, and 
have dispersed at the first warning of ue xnilitary or civil authorities. 

SEDLEY, SIR CHARLES {c. 1639-1701), English wit and 
dramatist, was bom about 1639, and was the son of Sir John 
Sedley of Aylesford in Kent. He was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, but left without taking a degree. Sedley is 
famous os a patron of literature in the Restoration period, and 
was the “ Lisideius ” of Dryden^s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
His most famous song, Phyllis is my only joy,” is much more 
widely known now than the author’s name. His first comedy. 
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The Mulberry Garden (1668), hardly sustains Sedley’s contem- 
fwrary reputation for wit in conversation. The best, but most 
licent^us,of his comedies is Beilamira ; or The Mistress 
an imitation of the Etmtuhus of Terence, in which the heroine 
is supposed to represent the duchess of Cleveland, the mistress 
of Charles II. His two tragedies, Antony and Cleopatra (1667) 
and The Tyrant King of Crete (1702), an adaptation of Henry 
Killigrew’s PaUantus and Eudora, have little merit. He ah^ 
produced The Grumbler (1702), an adaptation of Xe Grandeur of 
Brueys and Palaprat. An indecent frolic in Bow Street, for 
which he was heavily fined, made Sedley notorious. He was 
member of parliament for New Romney in Kent, and took an 
active and useful part in politics. A speech of his on the civil 
list after the Revolution is cited by Macaulay os a proof that his 
reputation as a man of wit and ability was deserved. His bon 
mot at the expense of James II. is well known. The king had 
seduced his daughter and created her countess of Dorchester, 
W'hereupon Sedley remarked that he hated ingratitude, and, as 
the king had made his daughter a countess, he would endeavour 
to make the king’s daughter a queen. He died on the 20th of 
August 1701. 

His only child, Catherine, countess of Dorchester (r. 1657- 
1717), was the mistress of James II. both before and after he 
came to the throne, and was created a countess in 1686, an ele- 
vation which aroused much indignation and compelled Catherine 
to reside for a time in Ireland. In 1696 she married Sir David 
Colyear, Bart. (d. 1730), who was created earl of Portmore in 
1703, and she was thus the mother of Charles Colyear, 2nd earl 
of Portmore (1700-1785). She died at Bath on the 26th of 
October 1717, when her life peerage became extinct. By 
James II. l^dy Dorche.ster had a daughter ( atherine (d. 1743), 
who married James Annesley, earl of Anglesey (d. 1702), and 
after his death married John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
Through Catherine, her daughter by her first husband, she was 
the ancestress of the Barons Mulgrave. 

See The Works of Sir Charles Sedley in Prose and Ver.se (1778), 
with a slight notice of the author. 

SEDUCTION (from Lat. seducere, to lead astray), a term 
generally used in the special sense of wrongfully inducing a 
woman to consent to sexual intercourse. The action for seduc- 
tion of an unmarried woman in England stands in a somewhat 
anomalous position. The theory of English law is that the 
woman herself has suffered no wrong ; the wrong has been 
suffered by the parent or person in loco parentis, who must sue 
for the damage arising from the loss of service caused by the 
seduction of the woman. Some evidence of service must be 
given, but very slight evidence will be suffici^t, even making 
of tea, milking cows, minding children or any .small household 
work. It is no bar if a daughter is out at work during the day 
time, provided she assists in the household when she comes 
home in the evening. The relationship of master and servant 
must, however, exi.st, and the action must be brought by the 
person with whom the seduced girl was residing at the time, 
whether in the capacity of daughter and servant, ward and 
servant, or servant only. It is so seldom indeed that an action 
is brought again.st a seducer when the seduced girl is a servant 
only, that what Serjeant Manning wrote many years ago is still 
painfully true : ” The quasi fiction of servitium amisit affords 
protection to the rich man whose daughter occasionally makes 
his tea, but leaves without redress the poor man whose child 
is sent unprotected to earn her bread amongst strangers ” (note 
to Grinnell v. Wells, 1844, 7 M. & G. 1044). This capricious 
working of the action for seduction is somewhat obviated in 
Scots law, under which the seduced woman may sue on her own 
account, but only if deceit has been used, and most often there 
is a difficulty in showing that the deceit alone was the cause of 
the injury. Although the action is nominally for loss of service, 
still exemplary damages are given for the dishonour of the 
plaintiff’s family beyond recompense for the mere loss of service. 
An action for seduction cannot be brought in the county court 
except by agreement of the parties. As to seduction of a married 
woman, the old action for criminal conversation was abolished 
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by Um Divorce Act 1857, which wtatituted for it a claim for 
damages against the co-respondent in a divorce suit ; but if a 
married woman were living ap^ from her husband^ her 
father’s house, and giving her services to her father in the slightest 
degree, an action for seduction would lie. Seduction in England 
is not as a rule a criminal offence. But a conspiracy to seduce 
is indictable at common law. And the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act 1885 (which extends to the United Kingdom) makes 
it feloi^ to seduce a girl under the age of thirteen, and mis- 
demeanour to seduce a girl between thirteen and sixteen (§§ 4, 5)- 
The same act also deals severely with the cognate offences of 
procuration, abduction and unlawful detention with the intent 
to seduce a woman of any age. The Children Act 1908 gave 
a further protection to young people, enacting that if any 
person having the custody, charge or care of a girl under the 
age of sixteen causes or encourages the seduction of that girl he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be liable to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding 
two years. 

Unil0d States , — In the United States state legislation has generally 
modified the common law. In some states the father brings the 
action as the representative of the family whose purity has been in- 
vaded ; in others the woman herself may bring the action. In many 
states there is a criminal as well as a civil remedy, llie penal codes 
of New York, New Jersey, Louisiana and other states make it a crime 
to seduce under promise of marriage an unmarried woman of good 
rmutation. Subsequent intermarriage of tlic parties is in most cases 
a oar to criminal proceedings. The state le^slation of the United 
States is in remarkable opposition to the rule of the canon law, by 
which the seduction of a woman by her betrothed was not punish- 
able on account of the inchoate right over her person given by the 
betrothal. 

8BDUL1U8, CoELius or Caelius (a praenomen of doubtful 
wthenticity), a Christian poet of the first half of the 5th century, 
is termed a presbyter by Isidore of Seville and in the Gelasian 
decree. He must not be confused with Sedulius the Irish-Scot 
grammarian of the 9th century. His fame rests mainly upon a 
lonff poem, Carmen paschale^ based on the four gospels. In 
style a bombastic imitator of Virgil, he shows, nevertheless, a 
certain freedom in the handling of the Biblical story, and the 
poem soon became a quariy for the minor poets. A hymn by 
Sedulius in honour of Christ, consisting of twenty-three quat- 
rains of iambic dimeters, has partly passed into the liturgy, 
the first seven quatrains forming the Christmas hymn A salts 
ortus cardincj and some later ones the Epiphany hymn, Hostis 
Her odes impie. A Veteris et novi Testamenti collatio in elegiac 
couplets has also come down, but we have no grounds for ascrib- 
ing to him the Virgilian cento, De verbi incamatione. 

Seduliua's works were edited by F. Arevalo (Rome, 1794), re- 
printed in P. Migne's Patrol. Lot. vol. xix ; and finally by J. 
Huemer (Vienna, ^ee j. Huemer, De Sedulii poetae vtUt et 

scriptis commentatio (Vienna, 1878) ; M. Manitiua, Geschtchte der 
chrtstlich-lateinischen Poesie (Stuttgart, i8gi) ; Teuffel-Schwabe, 
Hist, of Roman Lit. (Eng. trans.), 473 ; Heraog-Hauck, Realenev- 
Mopddte fUr protestantiseke Theologte. xviii. (Leipzig, 1906) ; Smith 
and Waoe, Dictionary of Christian Biography (1887). 

•BDini, in botany, a genus of the natural order Crassulaceae, 
containing about rso species, natives chiefly of the north temper- 
ate and frigid regions, and mostly perennial herbs with succulent 
leaves of varied form, but never compound. The white or yellow, 
rarely pink or blue, flowers are usually small and grouped in 
cymes. They have a calyx of five sepals, os many petals, usually 
ten stamens and five distinct carpels, which have as many glands 
at their base and r 4 >en into as many dry seed-pods. Several 
species are British, mcluding some with tuberous roots and large 
leaves (Tdephium), and others of smaller size, chiefly found on 
rocks, walls and dry banks ; 5 . acre is stonecrop (see fig. 1), 
well known also in gardens, a variety of which, aureum, is in 
cultivation with golden-yellow tips to the leaves and shoots. 
Many others are cultivated for the beauty of their foliage or 
flowers, and many are remarkable for their vitality under adverse 
circumstances. They succeed on rockwork, old walls or as 
border plants ; some, e.g. iS, Lydium, a native of Asia Minor, are 
OKceBent for carpet bedding. 5 . spectabUe, z to It., with pink 
flowers in great cymose heads, is a fine plant for borders, 


and worthy also of pot-cuhure for greenhouse decorations 
5 . Sieholdi and its vari^ated form, from Japan, are often grown 



Sedum acre (Stonecrop), ^ nat. size. (After Curtis.) 

Flora Lindinensis. i, Dia^am of flower ; 2, flower enlarged. 


in hanging pots or baskets in cottage windows. Sedums are very 
closely allied to Sempervtvums (see Houseleek). 

SEE (Ut. sedes, a seat), a seat or throne, particularly the 
tl^one of a bishop, the cathedra, the symbol of his office and 
dignity, the placing of which in a church makes it a cathedral 
(q.v.). The term is thus applied to the place where the bishop’s 
cathedral is situated and from which he properly takes his 
title, and so is to be distinguished from diocese (q.v.), the territorial 
province over which his jurisdiction extends (see Bishop). 

SEEBACH, MARIE (1830-1897), German actress, was born at 
Riga, in Russia, on the 24th of February 1830, being the daughter 
of an actor, Wilhelm Friedrich Seebach (1798-1863). After 
appearing first at Nuremberg at Julie in Kean, she played 
soubrette parts at Liibeck, Danzig and Cassel. In 1852 she 
achieved her first great success at the Thaliatheater in Hamburg 
as Gretchen in Goethe’s Faust, and she remained there until 
1854, when she appeared in Vienna. She then played in Munich, 
establishing her reputation as a tragic actress with the roles of 
Jane Eyre and Adrienne Lecouvreur. From 1855 to 1866 she was 
engaged at the court theatre at Hanover, and there in 1859 she 
married the tenor Albert Niemann. In 1866 she followed her 
husband to Berlin, but separated from him after two years. 
In 1870-1871 she visited the United States, and gave in 
seventeen cities no less than 160 performance.s — mostly of 
Faust) and in 1886 she accepted a permanent engagement at 
the Schauspielhaus in Berlin. She retired from the stage in 
1897, *uid died on the 3rd of August of that year. In 1895 she 
endowed a home for poor actors and actresses at Weimar, called 
the Marie Seebach Stiftung. 

See Gensichen, Ans Mane Seebachs Leben (Berlin, 1900). 

SEED (from the root seen in Lat. serere, to sow), the fertilized 
ovule of plants. The seeds of the cryptogams or flowerless 
plants are not true seeds and are properly designated ** spores ” 
(see Fruit). For the sowing of seed see Sowing. 

SEELEY, SIR JOHN ROBERT (1834-1895), English essayist 
and historian, was bom in London in 1834. His father, R. B. 
Seeley, was a publisher, and author of several religious books 
and of The Life and Times of Edward 1 ., which was highly 
esteemed by historians. From his father Seeley doubtless derived 
his taste for religious and historical subjects. He was educated 
at the City of London School and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was head of the classical tripos and senior chancellor’s 
medallist, was elected fellow and became classical tutor of his 
college. For a time he was a master at his old school, and in 
1863 was appoint^ professor of I^tin at University College, 
London. His essay Ecce Heme, published anonymously in 1866, 
and afterwards owned by him, was vridely read, and called forth 
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many replies, being held to be an attack on Qnristianity. Dealing 
only with Oirist’s humanity, it dwells on his work as the founder 
and king of a theocratic state, and points out the effect which 
this society, his church, has had upon the standard and active 
practice of morality among men. Some who condemned the 
book seem to have forgotten that it was avowedly “ a fragment,” 
and that the author does not deny the truth of doctrines which 
he does not discuss. Its literary merit is unquestionable ; it 
is written with vigour and dignity ; its short and pointed 
sentences are never jerky, and there is a certain stateliness in 
the admirable order of their sequence. His later essay on Natural 
Religion, which, premising that supematuralism is not essential 
to religion, maintains that the negations of science tend to purify 
rather than destroy Christianity, satisfied neither the Christian 
nor the scientist, and though well written excited far less interest 
than his earlier work. In 1869 he was appointed professor of 
modern history at Cambridge. His influence as a teacher was 
stimulating ; he prepared his lectures carefully and they were 
largely attended. In historical work he is distinguished as a 
thinker rather than a scholar. Avoiding research and disliking 
all attempts at a picturesque repre.sentation of the past, he valued 
history solely in its relation to politics, as the science of the state. 
He maintained that it should be studied scientifically and for 
a practical purpose, that its function was the solution of existing 
political questions. Hence he naturally devoted himself mainly 
to recent history, and specially to the relations between England 
and other states. His Life and Times of Stein, a valuable 
narrative of the anti-Napoleonic revolt, led by Prussia mainly 
at Stein’s instigation, was written under German influence, 
and shows little of the style of his short essays. Its length, 
its colourlessness, and the space it devotes to subsidiary matters 
render it unattractive. Far otherwise is it with his Expansion 
of England (1883). Written in his l)est manner, this essay 
answers to his theory that history should be used for a practical 
purpose ; it points out how^ and why Great Britain gained her 
<*olonies and India, the character of her empire, and the light 
in which it should be regarded. As an historical essay the book 
is a fine composition, and as a defence of the empire is unanswer- 
able and inspiring. It appeared at an opportune time, and did 
much to make Englishmen regard the colonies, not as mere 
appendages, but as an expansion of the British state as well as 
of British nationality, and to remind them of the value of Great 
Britain’s empire in the East. Seeley was rewarded for this 
public service by being made K.C.M.G., on the recommendation 
of Lord Rosebery, His last book, The Growth of British Policy, 
written as an essay and intended to be an introduction to a 
full account of the expansion of Great Britain, was published 
posthumously. Seeley died on the 13th of January 1895. 
He married in 1869 Miss Mary Agnes Phillott, who survived 
him. 

See G. W. Prothero, Memoir prefixed to Growth of British Policy 
(London, 1895). (W. Hu.) 

SfiBS, a town of north-western France, in the department of 
Ome, on the river One 3 m. from its source and 13 m. N.N.E. 
of Alen^on by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 2612 ; commune, 3982. 
The town is a bishop’s see and has a Gothic cathedral remarkable 
for the boldness of its architecture. The church dates from the 
13th and 14th centuries and occupies the site of three earlier 
churches. The west front, which is disfigured by the buttresses 
projecting beyond it, has two stately spires of open work 230 
ft. high. The nave was built towards the end of the 1 3th century. 
The choir, built soon afterwards, is remarkable for the lightness 
of its construction. In the choir are four bas-reliefs of great 
beauty representii^ scenes in the life of the Virgin ; and the 
altar is adorned wi 3 i another depicting the removal of the relics 
of St Gervais and St Protais, The church has constantly been 
the object of restoration and reconstruction. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the episcopal palace (1778), with a pretty chapel ; 
the higher seminary, located in the old abbey of St Martin (sup- 
posed to be one of the fourteen or fifteen monasteries founded m 
the 6th century by St Evroult) ; and the sumptuous modem 
c^pel of the Immaculate Conception, a resort of pilgrims. 


The first bishop of S6es (Sahm, Sagium) was S< Xaui, who 
lived about the 4th centuiy. In the 9th century S 6 es was a 
fortifi^ town and fell a prey to the Normans. At that period 
S6cs consisted of two distmet parts, separated by the Ome — the 
bishop’s burgh, and to the south, the new or count's burgh 
(Bourg le Comte). From 1356 the counts of Alen9on were its 
possessors. It w as captured and recaptured in the wars between 
Henry II. of England and his sons. In the Hundred Years’ War 
it was one of the first towns of Normandy to fall into the hands of 
the English (1418). Pillaged by the Protestants during the Wars 
of Religion, Sees attached itself to the League in 1589, but 
voluntarily surrendered to Henry IV. in 1590. 

SEETZEN, ULRICH JASPER (1767- 1811), German explorer 
of Arabia and Palestine, was bom, the son of a yeoman, m the 
little lordship of Jever in German Frisia on the 30th of January 
1767. His father, who was a man of substance, sent him to the 
university of Gottingen, where he graduated in medicine. His 
chief interests, however, were in natural history and technology ; 
he wrote piipers on both these subjects which gained him some 
reputation, and had both in view in making a series of journeys 
through Holland and Germany. He also engaged in various 
small manufactures, and in 1802 obtained a government post in 
lever. In 1801, however, the interest which he had long felt 
m geographical exploration culminated in a resolution to travel. 
In the summer of 1802 he started down the Danube with a 
companion Jacobsen, who broke down at Smyrna a year later. 
His journey was by Constantinople, where he stayed six months, 
thence through Asia Minor to Smyrna, then again through the 
heart of Asia Minor to Aleppo, where he remained from November 
1803 to April 1805, and made himself sufficiently at home with 
Arabic speech and ways to travel as a native. Now began the 
part of his travels of which a full journal has been published (April 
1805 March 1809), a series of most instructive journeys in 
eastern and western Palestine and the wilderness of Sinai, and 
so on to C^iro and the Fayum. His chief exploit was a tour round 
the Dead Sea, which he made without a companion and in 
the disguise of a beggar. From Egypt he went by sea to Jidda 
and reached Mecca as a pilgrim in October 1809. In Arabia he 
made extensive journeys, ranging from Medina to Lahak and 
returning to Mocha, from which place his last letters to Europe 
were written in November 1810. In September of the following 
year he left Mocha with the hope of reaching Muscat, and was 
found dead two days later, having, it is believed, been poisoned 
by the command of the imfim of Sana. 

For the parts of Seetzen’s journeys not covered by the published 
journal {Reisen, od. Kruse, 4 vols., Berlin, 1854), the only printed 
records arc a series of letters and papers in Zach’s Monatliche Corre- 
spondent and Hammer's Fundgrttben. Many papers and collections 
were lost through his death or never reached Europe. The collections 
that were saved form the Oriental museum and the chief part of 
the Oriental MSS. of the ducal library in Gotha. 

SEGANTINI, GIOVANNI (1858-1899), Italian painter, was 
bom at Arco in the Trentino on the 15th of June 1858. His 
mother, who died in 1863, belonged to an old family of the 
mountain country. His father, who was a man of the people, 
went to Milan, whence he set forth with another son to seek his 
fortune, leaving Giovanni behind. At the age of seven the child 
ran away ; he was found perishing of cold and hunger, ^d was 
obliged to earn his bread by keeping the flocks on the hills. He 
spent his long hours of solitude in drawing. Owing to his fame 
biving reached the ears of a syndic, he was sent b^k to Milan ; 
but, unable to endure domestic life, he soon escaped again, and 
led a wandering life till he met at Arco with his half-brother, 
who offered him the place of cashier in his provision shop. After 
more flights and more returns, Segantini remained at Milim to 
attend classes at the Brera, earning a living meanwhile by givii^ 
lessons and painting portraits. His first picture, “ The Choir 
of Sant Antonio,” was noticed for its powerful quality. After 
painting this, however, he shook hinisclf free by degrees of 
academical teaching, as in his picture “ The Ship.” He subse- 
quently painted ** The Falconer ” and “ The Dead Hero,” and 
then settled in Brianza, near Como. There he gave himself up 
to the study of mountain life, and became in truth the painter of 
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Drinking-place," which gained a gold medal in Paris (i8^), 
" In the Sheep-fold/’ ’’ J 3 y the Spinning-wheel," and " Ploughing 
in the Engadine," for which he was awarded a gold medal at the 
Turin Exhibition (189s). Besides those works in which he studied 
simple effects of light and Alpine scenery, such as " Midday on 
the Alps " and Winter at ^vognino/’ he also painted sym- 
bolical subjects : “ The Punishment of Luxury," and the 
" Unnatural Mothers " (in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool). 
Segantini died at Maloja in October 1899. ^ exhibition of his 
works was held in London, and afterwards at Brussels in 1899, 
and at Milan in 1900. 

Autboritibb. — H. Zimmem, Mi^azine of Art (London, 1897) ; 
W. Ritter, GazUU des beaux-arts (Paris, 1898) ; Robert de la 
Sixeranne, RiViu de Vavt (Paris, 1899) ; and Revue des deux mondes 
(Paris, 1900). 

8EGE8TA (Gr, "Eyfora), an ancient city of Sicily, 8 m. W.S.W. 
of the modem Alcamo and about 15 m. E.S.E. of Eryx. 
It was a city of the Elymi, but, though the Elymi were 
regarded as barbari, Segesta, in its relations with its neighbours, 
was dmost like a Greek city. Disputes with Selinus over 
questions of boundary seem to have been frequent from 580 B.c. 
onwards. In 454 b.c. we hear of dealings — possibly even an 
alliance — with Athens (the authority is a fragmentary inscription, 
see E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily^ ii. 554), and in 426 an 
alliance was concluded by Laches. One of the ostensible objects 
of the Athenian expedition to Sicily in 415 was to aid Segesta 
against Selinus in a dispute, not only as to questions of boundary, 
but as to rights of marriage. After the Athenian Made, the 
Segestans turned to Carthage ; but when Hannibal in 409 b.c. 
firmly established the Carthaginian power in western Sicily, 
Segesta sank to the position of a dependent ally, and was indeed 
besieged by Dionysius in 397, being at last relieved by Himilco. 
In 307 Agathocles marched on the city, massacred 10,000 men, 
sold the rest of the inhabitants into slavery and changed its name 
to Dicaeopolis ; but it soon recovered its old name and returned 
to the Carthaginians. Early in the First Punic War, however, 
the inhabitants, having massacred the Carthaginian garrison and 
allied themselves with Rome, had to stand a severe siege from the 
Carth^inions. Segesta was treated with favour by the Romans, 
retaining its freedom and immunity from tithe ; indeed it seems 
probable that the municipal constitution of Eryx was suppressed 
and its territory assigned to Segesta. It received Latin rights 
before Caesar’s concession of them to the rest of Sicily. 

The site ib now absolutely deserted. The town lay u|x>n the 
Monte Varvoro (1345 ft.) ; conuderable remains of its external 
walls, of houBos and of a temple of Demeter are to be aeon. The 
theatre is well preserved : its ^meter is 203 ft. It is partly hewn 
in the rock, the rest (especially the back wall of the stage) being of 
very roughly hewn, long, thin blocks of hard limestone, approxi- 
mately rectangular, with smaller pieces hllmg up the interstices. 
To the W.N.W., 350 ft. below the theatre, is a temple, 200I ft. long 
and 86J wide, including the steps : it is a hexastyle peripterbs, ana 
has 36 columns, 29 ft. in height, 6 ^ ft. in lower diameter. The 
building was, however, not completed ; the cella was never built, 
and the oolunins, not having been fluted, have a heavy appearance. 
It is, however, extremely well preserved. Its style places the date 
of its construction between 430 and 420, so that the interruption of 
the work must be due to the events of 416 or of 409 b.c. The 
Thormme Segestemm were situated about 5 m. to the north on the 
roaA to Caatellammate : the hot springs are still in use. (T. As.) 

8BGE8VAR (Gcr. SeMs^rg), a town of Hungary, in Transyl- 
vania, the cratal of the county of Nagy-Kukdllo, ia6 m. S.E. 
of KoloBevArhyrail Pop. (1900) 10,857. Amongst the principal 
buildings are a Gothic church of the 151^1 century, the town and 
county hall, a Geiman ^mnasium with a good collection of 
antk^itiee, and thf municipal museum. In front of the county 
hall IS a bronie statue of the Hungarian poet Alexander Petdff 
(1813-1849), erected in 1897* Segesvdr has a good woollen and 
linen trade, as well as exports of wine and fitdt. 

Segetvir was founded by Saxon colonists at the end of tiie 


nth century ; its Latin name was Castnm Sgx. Here^ on the 
31st of July 1849, the Hungarian army under Bern was defeated 
by the overwhebring numbers of the Russian General Liiders. 
Petdfi is generally believed to have met his end in this 
battle. 

SEGOVIA* a province of central Spain, formerly part of Old 
Castile, bounded on the N. and N.E. by the provinces of Burgos 
and Soria, S.E. by Guadalajara and Madrid, S.W. by Avila, and 
N.W. by Valladolid. Pop. (1900) 159,243 ; area, 2635 sq. m. 
The greater portion of the country consists of an arable tableland, 
some 2500 ft. above the sea, monotonous enough in appearance, 
and burnt to a dull brown durii^ summer, tmt yet producing 
some of the finest com in the Peninsula. Along the whole south- 
eastern boundary the Sierra de Guadarrama rises up suddenly, 
like a huge barrier, separating Old from New Castile and the basin 
of the Duero from that of the Tagus. The province is well 
watered by the streams which rise in the Guadarrama range 
and flow northwards to the Duero, and by careful irrigation. 
The Eresma, Cega, Duraton and Riaza are the principal water- 
courses. Except the capital, Segovia, there is no town of more 
than 5000 inhabitants ; but ^pulveda and other small towns 
contain monuments of some historical and ecclesiastical interest. 
At the foot of the Navacerrada pass lies the royal demesne and 
summer residence of La Granja After the completion 

(1883) of the railway from Medina del Campo to the city of 
Segovia, and its subsequent extensions to Madrid and Aranda de 
Duero, the towns adjoining these lines showed signs of increased 
prosperity and animation. There are manufactures on a small 
scale of coarse pottery, dyes, paper, alcohol, rosin, hats, pins 
and needles, flour, oil and beer. Such prosperity, however, as 
Segovia retains is dependent upon its agricultural produce — 
wheat, rye, barley, peas, hemp, flax, &c.— together with the 
rearing of sheep, cattle, mules and pigs. There are extensive 
forests in the sierras, which yield excellent granite, marble and 
limestone ; but the difficulty of transport has prevented any 
systematic development of these resources. 

SEGOVIA* the capital of the Spanish province of Segovia ; 
on the railway from Madrid to Valladolid and Zamora. Pop. 
(1900) 14*547- Segovia is built upon a narrow ridge of rock 
which rises in the valley of the Eresma, where this river is 
joined by its turbulent tributary the Clamores. It is an episcopal 
see in the archbishopric of Valladolid. Founded originally as a 
Roman pleasure resort, it became in the middle ages a great 
religious centre and seat of the Castilian court ; it was surrounded 
by Alphonso VI. with the walls and towers which still give to it, 
even in their dilapidation, the air of a military stronghold. 
The streets are steep, irregular and narrow, and are lined with 
quaint old-fashioned houses, built for the most part of granite 
from the neighbouring Sierra Guadarrama. The place teems 
with records and monuments of the many vicissitudes of fortune 
and art through which it has passed, foremost among the latter 
being the ancient alcAzar or citadel, the cathedral, the aqueduct 
of Trajan, and a notable array of churches and other ecclesiastical 
edifices. 

The alcizar is perched upon the western tip of the long tongue 
of rock upon which the city is built. Of the original medieval 
fortress but little remains save the noble fa9ade- -the building 
having been wantonly fired in 1862 by the students of the artillery 
school then domicilea within its walls, and all but destroyed. The 
work is Gotho-Moorish, with an admixture of Renaissance in the 
decoxmtion. The i6th-centiury cathedral (1521-1577), the work of 
Tuan Gil de Ontafton and his son Rodrigo, occupies the site of a 
former church of the xith century, of which the present .cloisters, 
rebuilt in 1524, formed part. It is a well-proportioned and delicate 
piece 6f Late Gothic^the latest of its kind in Spain — and con- 
tains some very fine stained glass. The most remarkable of the 
many otiier churches -are those of La Vera Cruz (Knights Templar, 
Romanesque of the early 13th century), San Millan and San Juan 
(both Romanesque of second half of 13th century), El Parral (Gothic 
of early i6th century), and Corpus Christi, an ancient Jewish sanctu- 
ary and an mterestiiig specimen of Moorish work. Tne towers and 
external cknstering, or carredores, of several of the later churches — 
especially those of San Estdban and San Martin—are fine. The 
gr^t aqueduct, however, called El Puente del Diablo, usually ranks 
as the jglory of Segovia, and is remarkable alike for its colossal 
proportions, its history, its ptotureequenesa, and the art with whidi 
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it ii pvt together. Erected or rebuUt, according to fairly tmst- 
wortfay traditioii, in the time of the emperor Trahan {c. a.u. 53-117), 
and several times barely escaping destnictibn, it is now in perfect 
working order, bringing the waters of the Rio Frio down from the 
Sierra l^ienfriji, xc m. S. The bridge portion striding across the 
valley into the city is 847 yds. long, and consists of a double tier of 
superimposed arches, built of rough-hewn granite blocks, laid 
without lime or cement. (For illustration, see AguEDucT.) Segovia 
lost its ancient prosperity when it was taken and sacked by the 
French in i8o8. Since then, however, suburbs have sprung up on 
all sides, outside the walls. The woollen industry decayed, but its 
place was taken by dyeing, iron-founding, and manufactures of 
paper, flour, earthenware, and coarse porcelain. Segovia has a 
TOiai^cal garden, a museum and picture gallery, a savings bank, 
two public libraries, and two remarkable collections of archives. 
PublK education is provided by an institute, a dozen primary 
schools, a school for teachers, and schools of art and handicrafts. 
The royal artillery school of Spain is also established here. 

SEGRAVE, the name of an English baronial family. Stephen 
de Segrave, or Sedgrave (d. 1241), the son of a certain Gilbert de 
Segrave of Segrave in Leicestershire, became a knight and was 
made constable of the Tower of London in 1203. He obtained 
lands and held various positions under Henry 111 ., and in 1232 
he succeeded Hubert de Burgh as chief justiciar of f^ngland. 
As an active coadjutor of Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, 
Segrave incurred some share of the opprobrium which was lavished 
on the royal favourites, and in 1234 he was deprived of his office. 
Soon, however, he was again occupying an influential position 
at Henry’s court, and he retained this until his death on the 
qth of November 1241. His son and heir, Gilbert de Segrave 
(d. 1254), who was also a judge, died in prison at Pons in France, 
whither he had gone to fight for Henry 111 . 

Gilbert was the father of Nicholas de Segrave, ist Baron 
Segrave (r. 1238-1295), who was one of the partisans of Simon 
de Montfort ; he led the Londoners at the battle of Lewes, and 
was a member of Earl Simon’s famous parliament of 1265. 
He was wounded at the battle of Evesham, and was afterwards 
among those who defied the royal authority in the isle of Ely. 
Soon, however, he obtained terms of peace, and went to the Holy 
Land with his future sovereign, Edward I. In 1283 he was 
summoned to parliament as a baron, and he served the king in 
various ways. He had six sons, three of whom, John (who 
succeeded him), Nicholas and Gilbert (bishop of London from 
1313 until his death in December 1316), were men of note. 
Nicholas the younger {c. 1260-1322) was summoned to parliament 
in 1295, present at the battle of Falkirk and at the siege 

of Cariaverock Castle. In 1305 he was found worthy of death 
for deserting the English army in Scotland and for crossing over 
to France in order to fight a duel with Sir John de Cromwell ; 
he was, however, pardoned, and again served Edward 1 . in 
Scotland. Under Edward II., Nicholas, who was one of Piers 
Gaveston’s few friends, was made marshal of England, but 
lost this office definitely in 1316. Later he associated himself 
with Thomas, earl of Lancaster. Through marriage he obtained 
the manor of Stowe in Northamptonshire, and he is generally 
called lord of Stowe. 

John de Segrave, 2nd Baron Segrave {c. 1256-1325), was 
one of those who supported the earls of Norfolk and of Hereford 
in their refusal to serve Edward L in Gascony in 1297. He took 
part in campaigns in Scotland, and like his brother Nidiolas he 
signed the letter which was sent in 1301 by the barons at Lincoln 
to Pope Boniface VIIl. repudiating the papal claim to the 
suzeramty of Scotland. Having bwn appointed warden of 
Scotland, Segrave was defeated at Roslin in February 1303 ; 
after the capture of Stirlii^ he was again left in charge of this 
country and was responsible for the capture of Sir William 
Wallace, whom he conveyed to London. He was also warden 
of Scottod under Edward II., and was taken prisoner at 
nockbum, being quickly released, and dying whilst on active 
service in Aquitaine. His grandson and heir, another John 
{c. 1295-1353), married Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, a son of Edward 1 . 
Their daughter Elizabeth married John de Mowlway, and the 
barony of Scjjrave was united with, and shared the fate of, that 
of Mowbray (q.v,). 
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SfiGUIBR, PIERRE (1588-1672), chancellor of FYunce, was 
born in Paris on the 28th of May 1588, of a famous legal family 
originating in Querc>^ His grandfather, Pierre Siguier (1504- 
1580), was prSstdent d mortier m the parlexnent of Paris from 1554 
to 1576, and the chancellor’s father, Jean S6guier, seigneur 
d’Autry, was civil lieutenant of Paris at the time of his death 
in 1596. Pierre was brought up by his uncle, Antoine Siguier, 
president d mortier in the parlement, and became master of 
requests in 1620. From 1621 to 1624 he was intendant of 
Guienne, where he became closely allied with the due d’fipcmon. 
In 1624 he succeeded to his uncle’s charge in the parlement, 
which he filled for nine years. In this capacity he showed great 
independence with regard to the royal authority ; but when in 
1633 he became keeper of the seals under Richelieu, he proceeded 
to bully and humiliate the parlement in his turn. He beciune 
allied with the cardinal’s family by the marriage of his daughter 
Marie with Richelieu’s nephew, C^sar du C'ambout, marquis de 
Coislin,^ and in December 1635 he l^ecame chancellor of France. 
In 1637 Seguier was sent to examine th€ papers of the queen, 
Anne of Au.rtria, at Val de Gra(‘e. According to Anquetil, the 
chancellor saved her by warning her of the projected inquisition. 
In 1639 Siguier was sent to punish the Normans for the insur- 
rection of the Nu-Pieds, the military chief of the expedition, 
Gassion, being placed under his orders. He put down pillage 
with a strong hand, and was sufficiently disinterested to refuse 
a gift of confiscated Norman lands. He was the submissive 
tool of Richelieu in the pro.secutions of (!inq-Mars and Francois 
Auguste de 'I’hou in 1642. His authority survived the changes 
following on the successive deaths of Richelieu and Louis XI 11 ., 
and he was the faithful servant of Anne of Austria and of Mazarin. 
His resolute attitude towards the parlement of Paris made the 
chancellor one of the chief objects of the hatred of the Frondeurs. 
On the 25th of August 1648, Seguier was sent to the parlement to 
regulate its proceedings. On the way he was assailed by rioters 
on the Pont-Neuf, and sought refuge in the house of Louis 
('harles d’Albert, due de Luynes. In the course of the conces- 
sions made to the Fronde in 1650, Siguier was dismissed from 
his office of keeper of the seals. He spent part of his retirement 
at Rosny, with his second daughter Charlotte and her husband, 
the duke of Sully. He was reciilled in April 1651, but six 
months later, on the king’s attaining his majority, S^.guier was 
again disgraced, and the seals were given to President Mathieu 
Mol^, who held them with a short interval till his death in 1656, 
when they were returned to Siguier. Siguier lived for some 
time in extreme retirement in Paris, devoting himself to the 
affairs of the academy. When Paris was occupied by the 
princes in 1652, he was for a short time a member of their 
council, but he joined the king at Pontoi.se in Auwst, and became 
president of the royal council. After Mazarin^ death in 1661 
Siguier retained but a shadow of his former authority. He 
showed great violence in his conduct of the case against Fouquet 
{q,v.)j voting for the death of the prisoner. In 1666 he was placed 
at the head of a commission called to simplify the police organi- 
zation, especially that of Paris ; and the consequent ordinances of 
1667 and 1670 for the better administration of justice were drawn 
up by him. He died at St Germain on the 28th of January 1672. 

Siguier was a man of great learning, and throughout his life a 
patron of literature. In i^omber 1O42 he succeeded Richelieu as 
official " protector " of the Academy, which from that time until 
his death held its sessions in his house. His library was one of the 
most valuable of his time, only second, perhaps, to the royal col- 
lection. It contained no less than 4000 MSS. in various languages, 
the most important section of them being the Greek MSS. A 
catalogue was drawn up in Latin and in French (1O85-1O8O) by the 

‘ Mme de Coislin became a widow, and in 1644 married clan- 
destinely Guy de Laval, chevalier de Bois- dauphin, afterwards 
marquis of Laval. . 

» She afterwards contracted a second marriage with Henri de 
Bourbon, duke of Vcmeuil, a grandson of Henry IV. 
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dttc de CoiiUn. The chancenor's grcat-gratidfon, Hanri CharlM du 
Cambout de CoWin, biahop of Metz, commiMioned Bernard de 
Blontfaucon, a learned BcneSctinc of St Maur, to prepare a catalo|rne 
of the Greek MSS. with commentariee. Thifl worlt was puWbhcd in 
folio 1715, as Bibliotheca Coishniana, ohm Segtteriana. . . . The 
greater part of the printed books were destroyed by fire, in the abbey 
of St Germain-des-ms, in x 794 - 

Sec F. Duchesne, Htst. de^ chanceliers de France (fol. 1680) ; for 
the afliir of VaJ dc GrAcc, Catalogue de documents historiques . . . 
relaiift au rigne de Louis XIII (Paris, 1847) : also R. Kerviler, Le 
Chaneelier P. Siguier (Paris, 187a). Great part of his correspondence 
is preserved in the Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris. 

StGURf the name of a French family, the first member of 
which to attain distinction was Francois de S^:gur, better 
known as the seigneur de Sainte-Aulaye (d. c. 1605), who professed 
the reformed religion, and was closely associated with Henry 
IV., becoming in 1576 president of his council. Jean-lsaac, 
marquis de S^r (d. 1707), fought in most of the campaigns of 
the France of his time, and remained loyal throughout the 
troubles of the Fronde. His son, Henri Joseph, marquis de 
S^gur (1661-1 737), was lieutenant-general of Champagne and Brie, 
governor of Foix. In his youth he was the hero of an episode 
of gallantry with Anne of Beauvilliers, abbess of La Joye, which 
led to the suggestion that she was none other than the Portuguese 
nun of the famous Letters. His son, Henri Francois, comte de 
S^gur (1689-1751), was colonel at seventeen, when he succeeded 
to the command of the S^gur regiment which his father had 
raised. In 1 7 1 8 he began a thirty years’ tenure of the lieutenant- 
generalship of Champagne and Brie. He had marrieil in that 
year Angelique de Froissy, a natural daughter of the regent, 
Philip of Orleans, but the death of his fatlier-in-law a few years 
later prevented his reaping special advancement from his marriage, 
themgh Mme de S^gur belonged to the inner circle of Louis XV. ’s 
intimates. 5 J^r served in Italy during the war of the Polish 
Succession under Marshal ViUars, and became, in 1736, insp)ector- 
general of cavalry. In 1738 he was sent to Nancy &s lieutenant- 
general under Marshal Belle-Isle, and to Bohemia in 1741 with 
the French troops allied with the Bavarians. But in September 
1741 he was compelled by the imperial troops to surrender at 
Linz. In 1744 he was again sent to Bavaria, and defeated the 
Austrians at Lichtenau on the 28th of January 1745. He served 
throughout the Flemi.sh campaigns of 1746 and 1747, and was 
commandant of Metz at the time of his death (18th of June 1751). 
His son, Philippe Henri, marquis de S6gur (1724-1801), marshal 
of France, his grandson, Louis Philippe, comte de S6^r 
(*753“*83o), and Louis Philippe’s son Philippe Paul, comte 
de S^gur (1780-1873), are separately noticed. 

Joseph Alexandre Pierre, vicomte de S^gur (1756-1805), 
second son of the marshal, quitted the army at the outbreak of 
the Revolution to devote himself to literature. He edited the 
Mimoires of Besenval in 1795 from the MS. which, originally 
in his posMssion, had been surreptitiously placed with the 
printer during Sigur’s imprisonment under the Terror. These 
were printed in 1804-1805. Between 1 790 and 1800 he produced 
a number of pieces at the Com6die Fran^se and the Op6ra 
Comique. He published in 1802 a selection from his works 
entitil^ ConUdteSf chansons et proverhesy and in 1801 appeared 
Lm Femmes, leurs moeurs ... (3 vols.), which has often been 
reprinted, but is of doubtful authorship. 

Octave-Henju Gabriel de SIgur (1778-1818), elder son of 
Louis Philippe de S6gur, served in the later Napoleonic campaigns, 
a^ remained in the army under the Restoration. He threw 
himself into the Seine on tlw 15A of August 1818. The domestic 
unhappiness that led to his suicide is retailed by the comtesse 
de Boigne in her Mhmrts (vol. i., 1907). His elder son, Eugene, 
comte de S6gur, succeed^ his grandfather in the peerage in 
1830. He married Sophie Rostopchine (1799-1894), daughter 
of Count Feodor Rostopchine, governor of Moscow. The countess 
of S6gjir wrote some famous bwks for children, ^e most huniliar 
of which are perhaps the Malheurs de Sophie and the Mimoires 
d^UH dne, and many tales in the BiNtoikique rose. Her letters 
to her daughter and son-in-law, the count and countess de S^ai^ 
de Petray, were published in 1891, and those to her grandson 
m 1898. 


RAYMOND JOSEPH faul, comto de S6guT d’Agoesseau 
(1803-1889), third son of Octave de S^gur, took his mother’s 
family name in addition to his own. He studied law at Aix 
and Paris. As proeureur general of Amiens he gave in March 
1830 a decision on the question of the electoral lists which pleased 
the liberal pa^, but late in the year, as substitute in the royal 
wurt of Paris, he ordered the suppression of certain liberal 
Journals, and in other civil appointments was accused of re- 
actionary administration. He gave his adhesion to Prince 
Louis Napoleon, and became a member of the consultative 
commission in 1851, and of the senate in 1852. After the fall 
of the empire he retired into private life. 

Louis Gaston Adrien de StcuR (1820-1881), son of Eugene 
de S6gur and Sophie Rostopchine, became a prelate of the papal 
court, and canon-bishop of Saint-Denis. He was a champion 
of the ultra-montane party and wrote a number of Catholic 
works, collected in ten volumes (Paris, 1876-1877). His life 
was written by his brother Anatole, who edited two collections 
of his letters in 1882 and 1899. 

Anatole Henri Philippe de S6gur (1823-1902), Gaston’s 
brother, Ix^me councillor of state in 1872, serving until 1879. 
His works include the life of his grandfather Count Rostopchine 
(1872), Fables (1879), episode de la Terreur (1864), Paid 
Marie Charles Bernard (1875). 

His son, Pierre Marie Maurice Henri, marquis de S^gur 
(b. 1853), wrote a life (1895) marshal de S6gur, which was 
crowned by the French Academy. His book on Madame Geoffrin, 
Le Royaume dr la rue Satni-Honori (1897), ^ 1 ^^ received a prize. 
His principal work is the three volumes devoted to Marshal 
Luxemburg — La Jeunesse du marechal de Luxembourg y 162S' 
j668 (1900); Le MarSchal de Luxembourg et le prince d' Orangey 
1668-167 S (1902) ; Le Tapissier de Notre-Dame. Dernieres 
annkes du marechal de Luxembourg y 1678-16(^5 (1904) ; Julie 
de Lesptnasse (1905) ; English Transl,, 1907; and Au couchant 
de la monarchie Louis XVI et Turgot, 1774-1776 (Paris, 1910). 
He was elected to the French Academy in 1907. 

Thwe is much general information on the family of S6gur in A. de 
Sei^rs U Marichal de Sigur, 17^4-1801 (Pans, 1895), and in L. P. 
dc S6gur .s Recuetl de famtlh (182O) . 


SBOU^ LOUIS PHILIPPE, Comte de (1753-1830), French 
diplomatist and historian, son of Philippe Henri, marquis de 
S6gur, was born in Paris on the 10th of December 1753. He 
entered the army in 1769, served in the American War of Indepen- 
dence in 1781 as a colonel under Rochaml)eau. In 1784 he was 
sent as minister plenipotentiary to St Petersburg, where he was 
received into the intimacy of the empress Catherine II. and wrote 
some comedies for her theatre. At St Petersburg he concluded 
(ii January 1787) a commercial treaty which was exceedingly 
advantageous to France, and returned to Paris in 1789. He 
took up a sympathetic attitude towards the Revolution at its 
outset and in 1791 was sent on a mission to Berlin, where he 
was badly received. After fighting a duel he was forced to leave 
Berlin, and went into retirement until 1801 when, at Bonaparte’s 
instance, he was nominated by the senate to the Corps legislatif. 
Subsequently he became a member of the council of state, 
grand master of the ceremonies, and senator, 1813. In 1814 
S6gur voted for the deposition of Napoleon and entered Louis 
XVIII.’s Chamlxr of Peers. Deprived of his offices and functions 
in 1815 for joining Napoleon during the Hundred Days, he was 
reinstated in 1819, supported tlie revolution of 1830, but died 
shortly afterwards in Paris on the 27th August 1830. By his 
wife, Antoinette d’Aguesseau, he had two sons, of whom Count 
Philippe Paul is sepmttily noticed. Among ^ writings may 
be mention^ Histoire des principaux h^nements du rSgne de 
FritUnc-Gutllaume dl (1800); PensSes poUtiques (Paris, 1795); 
Histoire de France (ii vols., 1824-1834); Histoire des juifs 
(1827); Mimoires (3 vols., 1824); and Contes (1809). His 
(Evmes computes were published in 34 volumes in 1824 et seq. 


^ due de Broglie, “ Deux Fran^ais aux ^tats-Unis " iu Mitanges 
publ^ par la SocUtt BibkopMUs franfots (2nd port, 1903) ; 
A* ^rnerwu, *' La Mission du comte de S^gur dans la xviii* division 
imutaire, in the Mimoires de la SociSti bourguignonne de eioeraOhie 
etttkistoife{vo\.i7yi^i). ® » nr 
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8 fiG 0 R, PHIUPPB HBimi, Marquis db<x 7^4-1801), manl^ 
of France, son of Henri Francois, comte de S^r, and his wife 
Ang^Hque de Froissy, was appointed to the command of an 
infantry regiment at eighteen, and served under his father in 
Italy and Bohemia. He was wounded at Roucoux in Flanders 
in October 1746, and lost an arm at Lauffeld in 1747. In 1748 he 
succeeded his father as lieutenant-general of Champagne and Brie ; 
he also received in 1753 the governorship of the county of FoLx. 
During the Seven Years* War he fought at Hastenbe^ (* 757 )> 
Crefcld (1758) and Minden (i 7 S 9 )- . In 1760 he was taken 
prisoner at Kloster-campen. The ability which he showed in 
the government of Franche-Comt^ in 1775 ^ 1780 to his 

appointment as minister of war under Necker. He created in 
1783 the permanent general staff, and made admirable regula- 
tions with regard to barracks and militarj^ hospitals ; and 
though he was officially responsible for the reactionary decree 
requiring four quarterings of nobility as a condition for the 
appointment of officers, the scheme is said not to have originated 
with him and to have been adopted under protest. In 1783 he 
became a marshal of France. He resigned from the ministry of 
war in 1787. During the Terror he was imprisoned in Ia Force, 
and after his release was reduced to considerable straits until in 
1800 he received a pension from Napoleon. He died in Paris on 
the 3rd of October of the next year. 

See A. de S6gur, U Marichal de Sigur, ly 24-1801 (Paris, i8g5). 

B£GUR, PHIUPPE PAUL, Comte de (1780-1873), French 
general and historian, son of Louis Philippe, comte de S^gur, 
was bom in Paris on the 4th of November 1780. He erilisted 
in the cavalry in 1800, and forthwith obtained a commission. 
He served with General Macdonald in the Orisons in 1800-1801, 
and published an account of the campaign in 1802. By the 
influence of Colonel Duroc (afterwards due de Frioul) he was 
attached to the personal staff of Napoleon. He served through 
most of the important campaigns of the first empire, and was 
frequently employed on diplomatic missions. During the cam- 
paign in Poland in 1807 he was taken prisoner by the Russians, 
but was exchanged at the peace of Tilsit. His brilliant conduct 
in the cavalry charge at Somo Sierra on the 30th of November 
1808 (see Peninsular War) won him the grade of colonel, 
but his wounds compelled him to return to France. As general 
of brigade he took part in the Russian campaign of 1812, and 
in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 he repeatedly distinguished 
hinwelf, notably at Hanau (October 1813), and in a brilliant 
affair at Reims (March 1814). He remained in the army at the 
Restoration, but, having accepted a command from Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days, he was retired until 1818, and took 
no further active part in affairs until the revolution of 1830. 
During his retirement he wrote his Histoire de NapoUon et de la 
grande armee pendant Vannee 1812 (Paris, 2 vols., 1824), which ran 
through numerous editions, and was translated into several 
languages. The unfavourable portrait of Napoleon given in this 
book provoked representations from General Gourgaud, and 
eventually a duel, in which S6gur was wounded. On the estab- 
lishment of the July monarchy he received, in 1831, the grade of 
lieutenant-general and a peerage. In 1830 he was admitted to the 
French Academy, and he became prand cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1847. After the revolution of 1848 he lived in retire- 
ment. He died in Paris on the 25th of February 1873. His 
works include : HisUnfe de Russie et de Pierre le Grand (1829) ; 
Histoire de Charles VIII (2 vols., 1834-1842), in continuation of 
the history of France begun by his father ; and the posthumous 
Histoire et mimoires (8 vols., 1873). 

Sec Un Aide-de-camp de NapoUon {/800-/8/2), nUmoires du 
gSniral comte de Sigur, new edition by his grandson Louis de S6gur 
(3 vols., 1894-1895), of which an abridged English version was 
published in 1895. 

SEGURA (anc. Tader\ a river of south-eastern Spain about 
1 50 m. long. It is formed by the confluence of three head-streams, 
one of which rises on the northern versant of La Sapa (7875 ft.), 
a mountain in Granada, while the other two spring from the 
Sierra de Segum, in Jacn. From the junction of these three 
stroams below Veste the river winds in an easterly and south- 
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easterly direction past the towns of Cieza and Archena to 
Murcia. Thence it trends N.E. and passing Orihuela falls into 
the Mfditerranean 19 m. S.W. of Alicante. Its chief tributaries 
are the Mundo and Arroyo del Jua on the left, and the Caravaca, 
Quipar and Sangonera on the right. It is only navigable by 
sms^ sailing-vessels, even in its estuary, but its waters are 
extensively utilized for irrigation. 

SBGU 810 (mod. Susa^ q.v.), an ancient town in north Liguria, 
the capital of the Cottii (see Cottii Regnum). Here the son of 
King Donnus, Cottius — who held the rank olf imperial proefect 
over the fourteen tribes over which his father had ruled as king, 
so that in the inscription he calls himself “ M. lulius regis Donni 
f(ilius) Cottius praefectus civitatium quae subscriptae sunt 
erected a triumphal arch in honour of Augustus in q-fl B.C., 
which is still standing. The style of the sculptures on ^ frieze 
is quite barbaric, with archaic elements, and is probably derived 
from Gaul. His tomb, situated near the city walls, mentioned 
by Ammianus MarceUinus, has long since' disappeared. Claudius 
restored the royal titles to the family ; but, after the death of 
its last member, Nero made the district into a province, and 
the town into a municipium. It was strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, and remains of its walls, including those of a double- 
arched gate, exist, while inscriptions testify to its importance, 
one of them mentioning baths erected by Gratian. Constantine 
captured the town, which offered some resistance to him, on hi.s 
march against Maxentius. 

See F. Genm, .S'u^a Anttca (Saluzzo, 188O) ; E. Ferrero, L*Ar( 
d‘ Auguste 4 Suse (Turin, iQoi) ; F. Stuclniczku, Jahrbuck des K. D. 
archdologtschen InsHtuts, xviii. (1903), 1 sqq. ('1'. As.) 

SEHESTED, HANNIBAL (1609-1666), Danish statesman, 
born at Arensborg Castle on Osel. After completing his educa- 
tion abroad, he returned to Denmark in 1632 and was attached 
to the court of Christian IV. Two or three years later he was 
sent to Wismar to negotiate a treaty with the Swedish chancellor, 
Axel Oxenstjerna, and, if possible, bring about a match between 
Christian’s son Frederick and Gustavus Adolphus’s daughter 
Christina. Though failing in both particulars, he retained the 
favour of the king, who had marked him out as one of his seven 
sons-in-law, by whose influence he hoped to inc'rease the influence 
of the crown ; and in 1636 he wa.s betrothed to one of the 
daughters, the countess Christine, then in her tenth year, whom 
he married in 1642. In May 1640 Sehested became a member of 
the august Rigsraad. He imagined, with some reason, that the 
proper field for the exercise of his talents was diplomacy, and he 
openly aspired to be minister of foreign affairs. Despite a success- 
ful embassy to Spain in 1640-1641 he did not obtain the coveted 
post, but was appointed viceroy of Norway (April 1642). He 
had now the opportunity of displaying an administrative and 
organizing •ability, united with a zeal for reform, as remarkable 
as unexpected, which raises him high above his compeers. He 
made it his first object thoroughly to develop Norway’s material 
resources, and reorganize her armaments and fiscal system ; and 
he aimed at giving her a more independent position as 
regards Denmark. During Christian IV. ’s second war with 
Sweden (1643-1645), Sehested, as viceroy of Norway, assisted 
his father-in-law materially. He invaded Sweden four times ; 
successfully defended Norway from attack ; and, though 
without any particular military talent, won an engagement at 
Nysakcr in 1644. After the war he renewed his reforming efforts, 
and during the years 1646-1647 strove to withdraw his vice- 
royalty from the benumbing influence of the central admmistra- 
tion at Copenhagen, and succeeded with the help of Christian IV. 
in creating a separate defensive fleet for Norway and giving her 
partial control of her own finances. He was considerably assisted 
m his endeavours by the fact that Norway was regarded as the 
hereditary possession of the kings of Denmark. At the wme 
time Sehe.sted freely used his immense wealth and officiRl position 
to accumulate for himself property and privileges of all sorts. 
His successes finally excited the anxy and disapprobation of the 
Danish Rigsraad, especially of his rival Korfits Ulfeldt (q,v,), 
also one of the king’s sons-in-law. The queml became acute 
when Sehested’s semi-independent administration of the finances 
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M Nof^ infmgrf up<m UlWdt'f /unctiow « lord tr^rer of 

the whole reelm ; in November i«47 UKeldt cemed hu po«t, 
and adecree was issued that henceforth the Norwegian pipvincial 

r emors should send their rents and taxes direct toCopenhagen, 
the accession of Frederick IIL (1648), Sehested strove hard 
to win his favour ; but an investigation into hii accounts as 
viceroy, conducted by his enemies^ brought to light such whole- 
sale enibezalement and peculation that he was summoned to 
aroear before a henedag, or assembly of notables, in May x 551, and 
gm an account of his whole administration. Unable to meet the 
charges brought against him, he compromised matters by 
resigning his viceroyalty and his senatorship, and surrendering 
all his private property in Norway to the crown. Throughout 
bis trial Sehested had shown consummate prudence. He 
surrendered voluntarily thrice as much as he had ever embezzled, 
and, calculating on the secret fondness of Frederick III. for a 
man of his monarchical tendencies, carefully abstained from the 
wild and treasonable projects of revenge which were the min of 
Korfits Utfeldt. From 1651 to 1660 he lived abroad. At the end 
of 1655 he met the exiled Charles II. of England at Cologne, and 
lived a port of the following year with him in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, In the summer of 1657 he returned to Denmark, but 
Frederick III. refused to receive him, and he hastily quitted 
Copenhagen. During the crisis of the war of 1658 he was at the 
headquarters of Charles X. of Sweden. In seeking the help and 
protection of the worst enemy of his country, Sehested ap- 
proached the very verge of treason, but he never quite went 
beyond it. When, at last, it seemed probable that the war 
would not result in the annihilation of Denmark, Sehested 
strained every nerve to secure his own future by working in the 
interests of his native land while still residing in Sweden. In 
April x66o he obtained permission from Frederick III. to come 
to Coj^hagen, and was finally instructed by him as pleni- 

C tiary to negotiate with the Swedes. The treaty of Copen- 
1, which saved the honour of Denmark and brought her 
repose, was very largely Sehested’s work. He was one of the 
willing abettors of Fr^erick III. at the revolution of x66o, 
when he re-entw ed the Danish service as lord treasurer and 
councillor of state. Both at home and on his fri^uent foreign 
missions he displayed all his old ability. As a diplomatist he, 
in some respects, anticipated the views of Griflenfeldt, supporting 
the policy of friendship with Sweden and a French alliance. He 
died suddenly on the S3rd of September 1666 at Paris, where 
he was conducting important negotiations. His politick testa- 
ment ” is perhaps the best testimony to his liberal and states- 
manlike views. 


See Xhyra Sehested, Hannibal SthesUd (Copenhagen, 1886) ; 
Julius Alpert Fridcricia, Adalsvatldfins stdsle Vage (Copenhagen, 
1894). (R. N. B.) 

SEHOm, a British station in Central India, within the state 
of Bhopal, with a station on the Bhc^ial-Uijain section of the 
Indian Midland railway, 24 m. E. from Bhopal. Pop. (1901) 
16,864. It is the headquart^s of the political agent for Bhopal, 
and a British military cantonment. For many years it was also 
the headqu^ers of the Bhopal contingent, raised in 1818, 
which was in 1903 incorporate in the Indian army. It is an 
isajpoiFtant centre of trade. 

illflfIK (Fr, fern, of sfc, dry), in limnology, an irregular 
fluctuation of the WAter-level of lal^, first observed and so 
Dgmed in Switzerland. (See Lake, and Geneva.) 

niDh ANTON <2850-1898), Hungarian operatic conductor, 
At Budapkt on the 7th of May 1850. He entered the 
Leipzig Conservatorium in October 2870, and remained there 
until 2872, when he waz sumxnoned to Bayreuth as one of 
Wam^!s copyists. There he assisted to make the first fair copy 
of 2 )«r d$s JSMungen, Thoroughly imbued with w 
Wagnerian spirit, it was natural that he should take a part jui 
the first l^yreuth Festival in 1876. His chance as a conductor 
oome wheoi on Wagner’s recommendglhon, he was appointed 
to ^e Leipttg Stadt-Tbeater, where he remained untih m x88z, 
he ^ftent on.tour with Angelo Neumann’s ^l^ungen Ring com- 
papy,. To his conducting the critics attributed much of iuch 


artistic success as attended the produOtiolii^ the Ikibgy at Her 
Majesty’f Theatre in London m June of that year. In 1883 
Seidl went with Neumann to Bremen, but two years later was 
appointed successor to Leopold Damrosch as conductor of the 
German Opera in New York, and in the same year he married 
Fr&ulein Kraus, the distinguished singer. In America Seidl’s 
orchestra became famous. In 1886 he was one of the conductors 
at Bayreuth, and in 1897 at Covent Garden, London. He died 
in New York on the 28th of March 1898. 

See the memorial volume prepared by H. T. Finck, H. £. Krehbicl 
and others (New York, 1899). 

SEIGNIORAGE, the due levied by the authority that possesses 
the right of coining on the metal that it manufactures into coin. 
The term “ brassage ” has been used to describe this due, when 
confined to the mere cost of the process ; the wider term “ seign- 
iorage ” being employed when the charge is so raised as to 
become a profit to the imposer. The exercise of the right of 
seigniorage has been the instrument by which most of the 
debasements of currency have been carried out. Under feud- 
alism, especially in France, the chief nobles had this prerogative. 
In the modem state it is reserved for the sovereign authority. 
Most countries adopt a moderate seigniorage charge. Thus the 
fundamental currency law of France (1803) provides that “ only 
the expense of coining ” shall be charged. At present this due 
is 6 fr. 70 c. per kilo, of gold 0*24 %• The charge by 

the same law on silver was 3 fr. per kilo, or 1*66 %. The limita- 
tion on the coinage of silver in practically all countries has made 
the seigniorage on that metal very heavy. The policy of England 
in respect to gold has been peculiar. Since 1664 it has been freed 
from any charge, though the delay in return amounts to a small 
due. In consequence of this gratuitous coinage, English gold 
has been regarded as equivalent to bullion, and exchange fluctua- 
tions have been reduced. The policy was severely criticized by 
Adam Smith, and it does in fact amount to a bounty on the 
coinage of gold. The amount is, however, too insignificant to 
deserve attention, especially as there are compensating gains. 
The employment of a seigniorage of about i % on the 
“ sovereign ” was suggested by the proceedings of the Paris 
Monetary Conference of 1867, in order to bring about an assimila- 
tion of English and French money. By reducing the amount of 
gold in the sovereign to that in the proposed 25-franc piece an 
exact par would have been created, and, so it was hoped, the 
English currency and accounts need have undergone no ch^ge. 
The scheme was, however, rejected by a Royal Commission on 
the ground that an adjustment of obligations would be required. 

The theory of the effects that a seigniorage produces have been 
discussed at length. The definitive results obtained may be 
briefiy stated as follows ; (i) A seigniorage charge is the same 
as a debasement, but its evil effect may be avoided by limiting 
the amount of coin issued. (2) Seigniorage operates as a tax on 
the metal subject to it, and this tax tends ultimately to fall on 
the producers, or rather on the rent obtained through the pro- 
duction. A heavy seigniorage on gold would tend to lower the 
profits derived from the gold mines of the world, and might even 
compel the abandonment of the least productive ones. 

See Monbv, Monetary Conpbxxnces, and Token Money. 

(C. F. B.) 

8E1GNOR Y, or Seigniory (Fr. seigneur^ lord ; Lat. senior^ elder), 
in English law, the lordship remaining to a grantor after the grant 
of an estate in fee-simple. There is no land in England without 
its lord : ** NuUe terre sans seigneur ” is the old feudal maxim. 
Where no other lord can be discovered the crown is lord as lord 
paramount. The principal incidents of a seignory were an oath 
of fealty ; a " qdit ” or ‘^chicf ** rent ; a " relief ” of one year’s 
I quit rent, and the right of escheat. In return for these privileges 
the lord was liable to forfeit his rights if he n^ected to protect 
ajod defend the tenant or did anything injurious tp the feudal 
relation. Every seignory now existing must have been created 
before the Statute of Quia Emplares (1290), which forbade the 
future creation of estates in fee-sim^ by subinfeudation, 
only seignories of any impcartance at present are the lord- 
of manors. They are regarded as incor^real hereditaments, 
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and are either appendant or in gross. A seignory appendant 
passes with the gmt of the manor ; a seignory in gross — ^that 
IS, a seignory which has been severed from the demesne kmds 
of the manor to which it was originally appendant— must be 
specially conveyed by deed of grant. 

Freehold land may be enfranchised by a conveyance of the 
seignory to the freehold tenant, but it does not extinguish the 
tenant's right of common {Baring v, Abingdon, 1892, 2 Ch. 374). 
By 8. 3 (ii.) of the Settled Land Act 1882, the tenant for life of a 
manor is empowered to sell the seignory of any freehold land within 
the manor, and by s. 21 (v.) the purchase of the seignory of any 
part of settled land being freehold uuid, is an authorized application 
of capital money arising under the act. 

SEINE (Lat. Sequana), one of the chief rivers of France, rising 
on the eastern slope of the plateau of Langres, about 5 m. N.W. 
of St Seine-l’Abbaye and 18 m. N.W. of Dijon. It keeps the 
same general direction (north-westwards) throughout its entire 
course, but has numerous windings ; between its source and its 
mouth in the English Channel the direct distance is only 250 m., 
but that actually traversed by the river (through the departments 
of Cote-d’Or, Aube, Marne, Seine-ct-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, Seine, 
Eure and Seine-Inferieure) is 482 m. Though shorter than the 
Loire and Rhone, and inferior in volume to the Loire, Rhone and 
Gironde, the Seine derives an exceptional importance from the 
regularity of its flow. This feature is due to the geological 
character of its basin, an area of 30,000 sq. m., entirely belonging 
to France (with the exception of a few communes in Belgium), 
and formed in three-fourths of its extent of permeable strata, 
which absorb the atmospheric precipitation to restore it gently 
to the river by perennial springs. At Paris the average volume 
of the river per second is 5300 cub. ft. ; after it has received all 
its tributaries the volume is about 10,600 cub. ft. At Paris it 
falls as low as 1550 cub. ft., and in exceptional droughts the 
figure of 1200 is reached. During the flood of 1658 the volume 
between the quays at Paris is believed to have risen to 88,000 
cub. ft. per second. The height of the river above the normal 
at Paris was probably on that occasion about 21 ft., whereas in 
the disastrous floods of January 1910 it was over 24 ft. Other 
notable floods are recorded in 1740, 1799, 1802, 1876 and 1883. 

Rising at a height of 1545 ft. above sea-level, at the base of the 
statue of a nymph erected on the spot by the city of Paris, the Seine 
is at first such an insignificant streamlet that it is often dry in 
summer as far as Chatillon (705 ft.) some 31 m. from its source. At 
Bar its waters feed the Haute-Seine Canal, though navigation thereon 
only tiegins at 1 royes. It next passes M6ry, and at Marcilly receives 
the Aube (right), at which point the canal terminates and the river 
itself is canalized ; here it is deflected from its hitherto north-north- 
westerly to a south-westerly direction by the heights of the Brie, 
the base of which it skirts past Nogent and Montereau. At the 
latter point it receives the Vonne, its most important left-hand 
tributary, and is deepened from 5 ft. 3 in. to 6 ft. 6 in. It then 
resumes its general north-westeriy direction, receiving the Loing 
(left) at Morct ; having passed Melun it is joined at Corbeil by the 
Essonne (left), and after its junction with the Marne (right), a 
tributary longer than itself by 31 m. at the confluence, reaches Paris. 
From this point to the sea its channel has been so deepened that 
vessels of 9 to 10 ft. draught can reach the capital. The river then 
winds through a pleasant champaign countiy past St Cloud, St 
Denis, Argenteuil, St Germain, Conflans (where it is joined from 
the right by the Oise, 56 ft. above the sea), Poissy, Mantes, Les 
Andelys, between which and the sea the river is remarkable for its 
detours, as also in the vicinity of Paris. At Poses the tide first 
begins to be perceptible. It next receives the Eure (left), and passes 
Pont de I’Archc, Elbeuf and Rouen, where the sea navigation 
commences. The river is dyked below Rouen so as to admit vessels 
of 20 ft. draught, and large areas have thus been reclaimed for 
cultivation. At every tide there is a “ bore " (barre or mascaret), 
ranging usually from 8 to 9 ft., and attaining its maximum from 
Qrallebeuf to Caudebec. Below Quillebeuf (where the Risle is 
received from the left) the estuary oegins, set with extensive sand- 
banks, between which flows a narrow navigable channel. Tancar- 
vilie (right) is the starting-point of a canal to enable river boats for 
Havre to avoid the sea passage. The river enters the English 
Channel between Honfleur on the left and Havre on the nght. 
The Marne brings to the Seine the waters of the Omain, the Ourcq, 
and the Morin ; the Oise those of the Aisne ; the Yonne those of the 
Annan9on. The low elevation of the bounding hills has rendered 
it com^ratively easy to connect, the Seine and its affluents with 
adjoining river basins by means of canals. The Oise and Somme 
are connected tb the Zocardy or Crozat Canal, which in turn is 
contiiiued to the Scheldt by means of the St Quentin Canal and the 


and to the Sambre by that of Oise and Sambre. Between the 
Aisne and the Meuse is the Ardennes Canal, and the Aisne and the 
Marne are united by a canal which passes Reims. The Marne has 
similatcommunication with the Meuse and the Rhine, the Yonne with 
the Sa6ne the Burgundy Canal) and with the Loire by the Loing 
Canal cUvidi^ at Montargis into two baches— those of Orleans 
and Briare. 

SB1NE» the department of northern France which has Paris 
as its chief town, formed in 1790 of part of the province of Ile- 
de-France. It is entirely surrounded by the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, from which it is separated at certain parts by the 
Seine, the Marne and the Bi^vre. The area of the department 
is only 185 sq. m., and of this surface about a sixth is occupied 
by Paris ; the suburban town.*? also are close tog:ether and very 
populous. In actual population (3,848,618 in 1906) as well as 
m density (23*7 persons per acre) it holds the first place. Flowing 
from south-east to north-west through the department, the 
Seine forms three loops : on the right it receives above Paris 
the Marne, and below Paris the Rouillon, and on the left hand 
the Bi^vre within the precincts of the city. The left bank of the 
Seine is in general higher than the right, and consists of the 
Villejuif and Chatillon plateaus separated by the Bi^vre ; the 
highest point (560 ft.) is above Chatillon and the lowest (105) 
at the exit of the Seine. Below Paris the river flows between 
the plain of Gennevilliers and Nanterre (commanded by Mont 
Val^rien) oh the left and the plain of St Denis on the right. 
On the right side, to the east of Paris, are the heights of Avron 
and Vincennes commanding the course of the Marne. Com- 
munication is further facilitated by canals. 

Market gardening is the chief agricultural industry, and by means 
of irrigation and manuring the soil is made to yield from ten to 
eleven crops per annum. Some districts are .specially celebrated,— 
Montreuil for its peaches, Fontenay-aux-Roses for its strawlicrries 
and roses, and other places for flowers and nurseries. The plain of 
Gennevilliers fertilized by the sewage water of Paris yields large 
quantities of vegetables. Milch-cows are reared in large numberM. 
The principal woods (Boulogne and Vincennes) belong to Paris 
It is partly owing to the number of quarries in the district that 
Paris owes its origin : Ch&tillon and Montrouge in the south yield 
freestone, and Bagneux and Clamart in the south and Montreuil and 
Komainville in tlie east possess the riche.st plaster quarries in France. 
Within the circuit of Paris arc certain old quarries now forming the 
catacombs. Most of the industrial establishments in the dejiartment 
are situated in Paris or at St Denis {qq.v.). The department is 
traversed by all tlio railway lines which converge in Paris, and also 
contains the inner circuit railway (Chemin de Fer dc Cointure) and 
part of the outer circuit. There are 3 arrondissements (Pans, St 
Denis, and Sceaux), 41 cantons and 78 communes. The dej)artment 
forms the archiepiscopal diocese of Paris, falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Paris court of appeal and the acad^mie (educational division) 
of Paris, and is divided between the II., III., IV., V. and VI. corps 
d*armic. The chief places besides Paris are St Denis, Asni^es, 
Aubervilliers, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Clichy-.sur-Seine, Courbevoie, 
Lcvaliois-Pcrret, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Pantin, St Ouen, Colombet, 
Charenton, Ivry-sur-Seine, Montreuil-sous-Bois, Nanterre, Nogent- 
sur-Mame, Vincennes and Arcueil. 

SEINE, or Sean ( 0 . Fr. seigm, mod. seine, Lat. sagena, Gr. 
<ray^nj, a draw-net), a type of fishing net, consisting of an ex- 
panse of netting weighted at the bottom and floated at the top 
edge by corks, cast from a boat or ship to enclose a space of water 
and then drawn mto the vessel or to shore. 

SEINE-ET-M ARNE, a department of northern France, formed 
in 1790 of almost the entire district of Brie (half of which ^longed 
to Champagne and half to Ile-de-France) and a portion of 
Gatinais (from Ile-de-France and Orl^anais). Pop. (1906) 
361,939. Area, 2289 sq. m. Seine-et-Mame is bounded N. by 
the department of Oise, N.E. by that of Aisne, E. by Marne and 
Aube, S.E. by Yonne, S. by Loire t and W. by ^ine-et-Ois©. 
The whole department belongs to the basin of die Seine, and is 
drained partly by that river and partly by its tributaries the 
Yonne and die Loing from the left, and from the right the 
Voulzie^ the Y^res and the Marne, with its affluents the Ourcq, 
the Petit Morin and the Grand Morin. With the exception of the 
Loing, flowing from south to north, all these streams cross the 
department from east to west, following the general slope of the 
surface, which is broken up into several plateaus from 300 to 
500 ft. in height (highest point, in the north-east, 705 ft., lowest 
105), and separated from each other by deep valleys. Most of 
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the pkteftus belong to the Brie, a fertiJe well-wooded district of 
< dayey character. In the south lie the dry sandy distnet of 
the Fontainebleau sandstones and part of the region known as 
the G4tinais. The climate is rather more '' continental ” than 
that of Paris—the summers warmer^ the winters colder ; the 
annual rainfall does not exceed i6 in. There is a striking differ- 
ence in temperature between the south of the department, 
where the famous white grape (chasselas) of Fontainebleau 
ripens, and the country to the north of the Marne,— this river 
marking pretty exactly the northern limit of the vine. 

The wheat and oats of Brie are especiaUy esteemed ; potatoes, 
togar beet, mangel*wureel and green for^e are also important crops, 
and market gardening flourishes. Provins and other places are well- 
known for their roses. The cider and honey of the department are of 
good quality. Thousands of the well-known Brie cheeses are manu- 
factared, and large numbers of calves, sheep and poultry are reared. 
The forests (covering a fifth of the surface) are planted with oak, 
beech, chestnut, hornbeam, birch, wild cherry, linden, willow, poplar 
and conifers. JBeit known and most important is the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Large areas are devoted to game-preserves. Ex- 
cellent freestone is quarried in the department, notably at Ch&teau- 
Landon in the valley of the Loing, mill-stones at La Fertd-sous- 
Jouarre ; the Fontainebleau sandstone is used for pavements, and 
the white sand which is found along with it is in great request for the 
manufacture of glass. Along the Marne are numerous gypsum 
quarries ; lime-kilns occur t^oughout the department ; and peat 
u found in the valleys of the Ourcq and the Voulzie. Beds of common 
clay and porcelain clay supply the potteries of Fontainebleau and 
Montorrau. Other industrial establishments are numerous large 
flour-mills, notably those of Meaux, the chocolate works of Noisiel, 

X factories, alcohol distilleries, paper-mills (the Jouarre paper- 
nanufactures bank-notes, &c., both for France and for foreign 
market^, saw-mills, printing works (Coulommiers, &c.) and tanneries. 
Much oi the motive-power used is supplied by the streams. Paris is 
the chief outlet for the industrial and agricultural products of the 
department. Coal and raw material for the manufactures are the 
chief imports. The Seine, the Yonne, the Marne, and the Grand 
Morin are navimblo, and, with the canals of the Loing and the Ourcq 
and those of Chalifert, Cornillon and Chelles. wluch cut ofl the 
windings of the Marne, form a total waterway of over 200 m. Seine- 
et-Marne has s arrondissements (Mclun, Coulommiers, Fontainebleau, 
Meaux, Provins), 29 cantons and 533 communes. It forms the 
diocese of Meaux (archiepiscopal province of Paris), and part of the 
region of the V. army coips and of the acadimte (educational circum- 
scription) of Paris. Its court of appeal is at Paris. Mclun, the capital, 
Meaux, Fontainebleau, Coulommiers, Provins, Nemours and 
MonteMu (^f •!/.), are the more important towns in the department. 
Among other interesting places are lAgny (pop. 5302), with an abbey- 
church of the t3th century ; Brie-Comte Kobert, witli a church of 
the eariy xjth centuiy ; Ferri^res, with a fine chdteau built in i860 
by Baron Alphonse Rothschild; Moret-sur-Loing, which preserves 
lortifications dating from the X5th century including two remariuible 
gateways ; St Loup-de-Naud, with a church of the first half of the 
I 3 th century ; Jouarre, where there is a church of tlie Xjth century, 
built over a crypt containing workmanship of the Merovingian 
period ; and Vaux-le-Vkomte with the famous chflteau built by 
Fouquet, minister of Louis XIV. 

WE1IIB-BT-OI8E, a department of northern France, formed 
in 1790 of part of the old province of Ile-de-France, and traversed 
from south-east to north-west by the Seine, which is joined by 
the Oise. Pop. (1906) 749,753. Area, 2184 sq. m. It is 
bounded by the departments of Seine-et-Mame on the E., Loiret 
on the S., Eure-et-I^ir on the W., Eure on the N.W. and Oise 
on the N. It encloses the department of Seine. The Epte on 
the north-west is almost the only natural boundary of the depart- 
ment. The streams (all belonging to the basin of the Seine) are ; 
on the right the Vires, the Marne, the Oise and the Epte, and on 
the left the Essonne (joined by the Juine, which passes fetampes), 
the Om, the Biivre and the Mauldre. Seine-et-Oise belongs in 
part of the tableland of Beauce in the south and to that of Brie 
in the east. In the centre are the high wooded hiUs which make 
the charm of Versailles^ Marly and St Germain. But it is in the 
north-west, in the Vexm, that the culminating point (690 ft.) is 
reached, while the lowest point, where the Seine leaves the 
department, Is little more than 40 ft above the sea. The mean 
temperatm it a* F. 

Sefai6-«t-Oise » a flourishing agrioultiiral and horticTiltuiml de- 
paiiment Wheat oati, potatoes and eogar-beet are importaat 
crcM V ew a illes, RambouiUet. Axgenteuil are among the numerous 
mmrkft-gax^ening and horticulture centres, and wine is grown at 
AffsAtfm and m other lo^ties on the nji^t bank of Seine. 
IlinliNiows aad draugfat-oaen are chiefik^stock, and poultry 


fanning is prosperous, the town of Houdan giving its name to a well- 
known br^ of fowls. Forests occupy about 190,000 acres, the 
largest beiag that of RambouiUet (about 32,000 acres). Oak, 
hornbeam, birch and chestnut are the commonest trees. Building, 
paving and mill stones, gypsum, cement, &c., are produced by the 
department which is very rich in quarries. Th^ are mineral springs 
at Enghien and Forges-les-Bains. The most important industrial 
establishmentB are the national porcelain factory at Sevres ; the 
government powder-mills of Sevran and Bouchet ; paper-mills, 
especi^ly those of Essonnes and its vicinity, which are among the 
most iinportant in Europe ; textile works, flour-mUls, foundries 
and engineering, metallurgical or railway works at Evry-Petit-Bourg, 
Villeneuve-St Georges (pop. 9508) and elsewhere ; agricultural 
implement factories at Dourdan and elsewhere ; sugar-refineries and 
distilleries ; crystal works (Meudon), laundries, large printing 
establishments, close to Paris ; factories for chemietd products, 
candles, hosiery, perfumery, shoes and buttons; zinc-works, saw- 
mills. Seine-et-Oise exports chiefly the products of its farms and 
quarries. Its imports include coal, raw material for its industries, 
wdne, kaolin and wood. 

'fhe railways of all the great companies of France (except the 
Southern) traverse the department, but most of the lines belong to 
those of the Western and Northern systems. The &ine and the 
Oise, and the canals of Ourcq and Chellcs provide about 120 m. of 
waterway. Seine Oise is divided into six arrondissements 
(Versailles, Corbeil, Etampes, Mantes, Pontoise, RambouiUet) with 
37 cantons and 691 communes. It forms the diocese of VersaiUes and 
part of the educational circumscription (academic) of Paris and of the 
regions of the II., III., IV. and V. army corps, the troops in its territory 
being under the command of the mintary government of Paris. Its 
court of appeal is also at Paris. 

The most notable towns in the department are VersaiUes, the 
capital, Corbeil, Sevres, Etampes, Mantes, Pontoise, RambouiUet, 
ArgentouU, Poissy, St Cloud, St Cyr, St Germain-en-Laye, Meudon, 
Montmorency, Rueil and Marly-le-Roi (see separate articles). Other 
places of interest are Montfort-l'Amaury, which has a Renaissance 
church with fine stained glass, a gateway of the i6th century and a 
ruined chitcau once the seat of the powerful family of Montfort ; 
Montlh6iy, which preserves the keep (13th century) and other ruins 
of a celebrated fortress which commatided the road from Paris to 
Orleans ; Roche-Guyon, scat of the family of that name, which has 
two chateaus, one a feudal stronghold, the other also medieval but 
altered in the i8th century ; Vigny, with a Gothic chateau of the 
15th century ; Ecouen, where there is a chateau of the i6th century 
once the property of the Cond6 family, now a school for daughters of 
members of the Legion of Honour ; Dampierre, which has a chfiteau 
of the lytli century once the property of Charles, Cardinal of 
Lorraine; Maisons-Laf&tte (pop. 8117), with a ch&teau of the same 
ueriod once belonging to the lamUy of Longueil. The chateau of 
Malmaison (i8th century) is famous as the residence of the Empress 
Jostohine. ^ 

Ot the churches of the department, which are very numerous 
mention may be made of those of Jouy-le Moutier (iith and 12th 
centuries) ; Beaumont-sur-Oise (i3tii century) ; Taverny (12th and 
13th centuries) ; Longpont (remains of an abl^y-church dating from 
the iith to the X 3th centuries). Near Cernay-la-Ville are interesting 
remains of a Cistercian abbey and near L6vy-St-Nom those of the 
abbey of Notr^Dame de la Roche, including a church (13th century) 
with stalls which are among the oldest in France and the tombs of 
the LAvis-Mirepoix family. 

SEINI^INFiRlEURE^ a department of the north of France, 
formed in 1790 of four districts (Norman Vexin, Bray, Caux 
and Roumois) belonging to the province of Normandy. Pop. 
(1906) 863,879. Area 2^8 sq. m. Scine-Inf6rieure is bounded 
N.W. and N. by the English Channel for a distance of 80 m., N.E. 
by Somme, from which it is separated by the Bresle, E. by Oise, 
S. by Eure and the estuary of the Seine, which separates it from 
Calvados. It is divided almost equally between the basin of the 
Seine in the south and the basins of certain coast streams in the 
north. The Seine receives from the right hand before it reaches 
the department the Epte and the Andelle from the Bray district, 
and then the Dam6tal, the Cailly, the Austreberthe, the Bolbec 
and the L6zarde. The main coast streams are the Bresle (which 
fonns the ports of Eu and Triport), the Vires, the Arques or 
Dieppe stream (formed by the junction of the Varennes, the 
Bitiiune and the Eaulne), the Scie, the Saanc, the Durdent. 
The Pays de Caux, the most extensive natural division, is a 
systezn of plateaus separated by smaU valleys, terminating along 
Uie Seine m high bluffs and towards the sea in steep chalk difls 
300 to 400 ft. high, which are continually being eaten away and 
transformed into beds of shingle. The Bray district in the 
south-east is a broad valley of denudation formed by the sea 
as it retired, and travened by valleys covered with excellent 
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pasture. The highest point (about 800 is on the eastern 
border of the department. In the comparatively regular outline 
of the coast ihett are a few breaks^ as at Le Tr6port^ Dieppe^ 
St Va!ery-en-Caux, Fecamp and Havre, the Qip de la H^ve, 
which commands this last port, and Ca^ Antifer, 12 or 13 m. 
farther north. Le Tr6port, Dieppe, Veules, St Valery, Veulettes, 
Fecamp, Yport, Etretat and Ste Adresse (to mention only the 
more important) are fashionable watering-places. Forges-les- 
Eaux (in the east of the department) has cold chalybeate springs 
of some note. The winter is not quite so cold nor the summer 
so hot as in Paris, but the average temperature of the year is 
higher. The rain^ll at Rouen is 28 in. per annum, increasing 
towards Dieppe. 

In general the department is fertile and well cultivated. Along the 
Seine hne meadow^nd has been reclaimed by dyking ; and sandy 
and barren districts have been planted with trees, mospy with oaks 
and beeches, and they often attain magnificent dimensions, ei^cially 
in the forest of Arques and along the railway from Rouen to Dieppe ; 
I^nus sylvestris is the principal component of the forest of Rouvray 
opposite Rouen. The forest of £u covers 36 sq. m. in the north-east. 
Of arable crops wheat and oats are the principal, rye, fiax, colea, 
sugar beet and potatoes being also of importance. Milch cows are 
kept in great numbers especially in the Bray district, and C^urnay 
butter and Gournay and Neufch&tel cheese are in repute. The farms 
of the Caux plateau are each surrounded by an earthen dyke, on 
which are planted forest trees, generally beech and oak. Within the 
jdieltor thus provided apple and pear trees grow, which produce the 
cider generally drunk by the inhabitants. With tlie exception of a 
little peat and a number of quarries, Seine-lnf6rieure has no mineral 
source of wealth ; but manufacturing and especially the textile 
industry is well developed. Rouen is chief centre of the cotton 
trade, which comprises spinning and the weaving of fouennerxes, 
indiennes (cotton prints), cretonnes and other cotton goods. Elbeuf 
is the centre of woollen manufacture. Flax-spinning, the dyeing 
and printing of fabrics and other accessory industries also employ 
many hands. Engineering works, foundries and iron ship-building 
yards are found at Havre and Rouen. Wooden ships are also built 
at Havre, Rouen, Dieppe and Fecamp. Other establishments of 
importance are ^e national tobacco-factories at Dieppe and Havre, 
sugar-refineries, distilleries, glass-works, potteries, paper works, soap- 
works, chemical works, flour-mills, oil-factories, leather works, &c. 
The fisheries arc the great resource for the inhabitants of the sea- 
board. FAcamp, wliich plays a very important part at the Newfound- 
land fisheries, sends large quantities of cod, herrings, mackerel, &c., 
into the market ; Di^pe supplies Paris with fresh fish ; St Valery 
sends boats as far as Iceland. The principal ports for foreign trade 
are Havre, Rouen and Dieppe. 

The chief imports of the department are cotton, wool, cereals, 
hides, coffee, timber and dye-woods, indigo and other tropical pro- 
ducts, coal, petroleum, &c. The exports include industrial and dairy 
products. Seine-Inf6rieure is served principally by the Western 
railway, but the Northern railway also has several lines there. The 
Seine and other rivers provide 85 m. of navigable waterway. The 
canal of Tancarville from Quillebeuf to Havre is about 15 ni. long, 
that from Eu to Tr6port about 2 m. The department is divided 
into five arrondissements (Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, NeufchAtel and 
Yvetot) 55 cantons and 760 communes. It forms the diocese of the 
archbishopric of Rouen and part of the region of the 111 . army corps 
and of the acadimie (educational division) of Caen. Its court of 
appeal is at Rouen, the capital. 

Rouen, Havre and Dieppe and in a lesser degree, Elbeuf, F6camp, 
Harfleur, LUlebonne, Yvetot, Eu, Le Tripoli:, Aumale, Etretat, 
Bolbcc, Barentin and Caudebec-en-Caux (see separate articles) are 
noteworthy towns for commercial, architectural or other reasons. 
The following places are also of architectural interest. St Martin-de 
Boscherville, where there are remains of an important abbey includ- 
ing a fine church in the Romanesque style of the early 12th century 
and a Gothic chapter house of the latter half of the 12th century ; 
Valmont, which has fine ruins (x6th century) of the choir of a 
Cistercian abbey-church ; Varengeville, well known for the manor 
(16th century) of Jacques Ango (see Dieppe) ; Graville-Ste Honorine, 
with a Romanesciue church and other remains of an ancient abbey ; 
Monti vilUers, which has a fine abbey-church of the iith, 12th and 
i6th centuries ; and Arques, Boos, Martainville, Mesnidres and 
Tancarville which have old chateaus of various periods. 

SEISIN (from M. Eng. saysen, seysen, in the legal sense of to 
put in possession of, or to take possession of, hence, to grasp, to 
seize ; the 0 . Fr. setsir, saisir, is from Low lit. sacire, generally 
referred to the same source as Goth, satjan, O.Eng. settan, to put 
in place, set), the possession of such an estate in land as was 
anciently thought worthy to be held by a free man ^Williams, 
On Seisin, p. 2). Seisin is of two kinds, in law ana in deed. 
Seisin in law is where lands descend and tli heir has not actually 
entered upon them ; ^ entry he converts his seisin in law into 


seisin in deed. Seisin is now confined to possession of the 
freehold, though at one time it appears to have been used for 
simple Dossession wi^out regard to the estate of the possessor.^ 
Its im^rtanoe is considerably less than it was at one time^ 
owing to the old form of conveyance by feoffment with livery of 
seisin having been superseded by a deed of grant (see Feoff- 
ment), and the old rule of descent from the person last seised 
having been abolished in favour of descent from the purchaser. 
At one time the right of the wife to dower and of the husband 
to an estate by curtesy depended upon the doctrine of seisin. 
The Dower Act (1833-1834), however, rendered the fact of the 
seisin of the husband of no importance, and the Married Women’s 
Property Act 1882 practically abolished the old law of curtesy. 

Pfimer seisin was a feudal burden at one time incident to the 
king’s tenants in capite, whether by knight service or in socage. 
It was the right of the crown to receive of the heir, after the 
death of a tenant in capite^ one year’s profits of lands in possession 
and half a year's profits of lands in reversion. Tlie right was 
abandoned by the act abolishing feudal tenures (12 Car. II. 
c. 24, 1660). 

In Scots law the corresponding term is " sasine." Like seisin in 
England, sasine has become of little legal importance owing to 
modem legislation. By an act of 1845 actual sasine on the lands 
was made unnecessary. By an act of 1858 the instrument of sasine 
was superseded by the recording of the conveyance with a warrant 
of registration thereon. 

SEISMOMETER (from Gr. creto-^os, earthquake, and fiirpov, a 
measure). This name was originally given to instruments de- 
signed to measure the movement of the ground during earth- 
quakes (q.v.). Observations have shown that, in addition to the 
comparatively great and sudden displacements which occur in 
earthquakes, the ground is subject to other movements. Some 
of these, which may be called “ earth-tremors,” resemble earth- 
quakes in the rapidity with which they occur, but differ from 
earthquakes in being imperceptible (owing to the smallness of 
the motion) until instrumental means are used to detect them. 
Others, which maybe called ” earth-til tings,” show themselves 
by a slow bending and unbending of the surface, so that a post 
stuck in the ground, vertical to begin with, does not remain 
vertical, but inclines now to one side and now to another, the 
plane of the ground in which it stands shifting relatively to the 
horizon. No sharp distinction can be drawn between these classes 
of movements. Earthquakes and earth-tremors ^ade into one 
another, and in almost every earthquake there is some tilting 
of the surface. The term ” seismometer ” may conveniently 
be extended (and will here be understood) to cover all instruments 
which are designed to measure movements of the ground. 

Popularly it is supposed that earthquake recorders are instruments 
so sensitive to shghi vibrations that great care is necessary in 
selecting a site for their installation. Although this sup- salatao- 
position is correct for a certain class of apparatus, as for 
example that which will record rapid elastic vibrations pro- ^ ’ 

ducea by the movement of a train a mile distant, it is far from being 
so for the ordinary apparatus employed by the seismolomst. What he 
usually aims at is either to record the more or less rapid movements 
of the ground which we can feel, or the slow but large disturbances 
which do not appeal to our unaided senses. Generally speaking, the 
instruments usea for these purposes are not disturbed by the vibra- 
tions resulting from ordinary traffic. In almost every household 
something may be found which will respond to a gentle shaking of 
the ground, sometimes it is a loosely-fitting shutter or window- 
frame, a hanging drawer-handle, or a lamp-shade which will rattle ; 
the timbers in a roof may creak, or a group o: wine-glasses with their 
rims in contact may chatter. Any of these sounds may call attention 
to movements which otherwise would pass unnoticed. Specially 
arranged contrivances which tell us that the ground has been shaken 
are c^led seismoscopes or earthquake indicators. A small column, 
as for example a lead pencil standing on end, or a row of pins propped 
up against suitable rapports, or other bodies which are easily over- 
turned, may be used as seismoscopes. Expenence, however, has 


* Up to the middle of the 15th century " seisin ” was applied to 
chattels equally with freeholds, the word "possessed ” being rarely 
used. In course of time the words acquirea their modem meaning. 
See F. W. Maitland, ** Seisin of Chattels/* Law Quarterly Review, 
vol. 1 . p. 324 and " The Mystery of Seisin,** Law Q^ R, ii. 481, 
Pollock and Maitland, ffist. Eng. Law, vol. ii. a9 seq. ; Fry, L. J., 
in Cochrane v. Moore (1890), 25 Q.B.D. 57. 
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tk om n tbftt omtrivaiiMi of tfaii ontor Jtfe 
and frffawi mnain atEndina durina movcincnti toat aia ci iati n cUy 
pereeptibte. A mow satisfactoxy anawro®®^ whew ^ 

bodylo be overturned is placed upon a platform which exaggerates 
the^vements of the ground, ror example, the ^tform * (^ 
fla 1) may be on the top of a small rod f, fixed at its lower end by 
” ‘ ^ plaster of Paris in a watch- 

s ... 
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w, and carrying a 
or ^here of lead at /. 
When the stand on which 
w rests is shaken^ a multi- 
plied wpresentaUon of this 
movement takes place at 
h, and any small body 
resting on that point, as 
for example a small screw 
a standing on its head, 
may be caused to topple 
over. If the loaded rod is 
elastic its lower end may 
be fixed in a stand, and 
the spherically cnrved base 
is no longer required. 
In this case ue motion at 
k is that of elastic switch- 
ing. Apparatus of this 
kind may be employed lor 
several purpoM beyond 
merely indicating that an 
earthquake hasti^< 
ttached by 


[uake has tidcen place, 
a thread to the 


m§i§f, 

Sitlamth 


For example, if the falling body s is attacl 
pendulum of a timepiece, it may oe used to stop it and indicate the 
approximate time at which the twmor occurred. In its most 
sensitive form r is a steel wire, the upper end of which passes freely 
through a s m all hole in a metal plate. By the movement of t^ 
wiw or the movement of the plate, especially if the latter projects 
from the top of a second and similar piece of apparatus, an electrical 
contact can be established by means of which an electromagnet may 
ring a bell, stop a clock, or set frde machinery connected with a 
cyunder or othw surface upon which an earthquake machine may 
record the movement of the ground. 

The next class of instruments to be considered are seismometers 
or earthquake measurers, -and seismographs or instruments which 
give diagrams of earhtquake motion. Althofugh a seismo- 

S iph may be designs that will not only respond to 
ny rapid elastic vibrations, but will also wcord very 
slow and slight undulatoxy movements of the ground, 
experience has shown that the most satisfactory results arc 
obti^ed when special instruments aw employed for special purposes. 

First we will consider the types of apparatus which aw used to 
record the rapid back-and-forth movements of earthquakes which 
can bo distinctly felt and at times aw even destructive. The essential 
feature in these seismographs is a fairly heavy mass of metal, so 
suspended tbat although its supports are moved, some point in the 
mass remains practically at rest. For small earthquake, in which 
the movement is rapid, the bob of a vexy long and heavy pendulum 
will practically comply with these conditions. If a style projecting 

from this pendulum wsts upon 
say the smoked surface of a glass 
plate fixed to the gxxmnd, the 
vibratory motion of the ground 
will be recorded on the glass plate 
as a set of superimposed vibra- 
tions. To obtain an open diagram 
of these movements the plate must 
be moved, say by clockwork. 

Experience, however, has shown 
that even when the movements of 
the ground aw alaraiing the actual 
range of motion is so small that 
a satisfactory record can be ob- 
tained only by some mechanical 
(or optical) m^od of multralica- 
tion. This is usually accompushed 
as shown in fig. a. 6 is the bob 
of a pendulum, with its style $ 
passing through a slot in the short 
arm of a light lever, sop, pivoted 
at 0, and with its outer end resting 
upon a revolving oyhnder covered 
vdth smoked paper. As shown in 
the figure, it is evident that the 
•*4. j motion of o in the line sop would 

not De recora^, and to obtaiif a complete record of horizontal 
n^ye myits it is necessary to have two levers at right angles to 
o^. A ^plete arrangement pf this kind is sho^in the 
" Hew the style s of the pendulum rests in slots in 

^ nrms of two writing levers pivpted at e and o'. Motion 
.. onnd in the direction os actuates Only the lever so'f, 
iimia m the direction o*t actuates onty sop, whust motion in int^- 
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mediate directions actnates both. The lengtii of the short arms of 
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made because it frequently happen^ that in conse^ence 
of the movement oi the ground agreeing with the period 
of the pendulum, the latter no longer acted as a steady 

it, but WM caused to swing, aM the record became little better 
i that given a seismoscope. Very long pendulums (30 to 
40 ft.) aw leas subject to this disadvantage, but on 
the other hand their installation is a matter of some 
di£&culty. A duplex pcAdnlum (fig. 3) consists of 
an ordinary pendulum diagrammatically repre- 
sented by ab, connected by a universal jomt to an 
inverted pendulum dc. The latter, which is a rod 
pointed at its lower end and loaded at c, would be 
unstable if it were not connected with b. Now 
imagine this 03r8tem to be suddenly dirolaced so 
that a moves to a' and d moves to a. In the new 
portion b woiild tend to follow the direction of its 
point of support, whilst c would tend to fall in the 
opposite direction, and the bob of one pendulum 
would exercise a restraint upon the motion of the 
other. If, as in practice, the moment of 6 is xnade 
slightly greater than that of c, the system will 
come slowly to a vertical position beneath a,*d\ In 
this way , by coupling togetner an ordinary pendulum 
about 3 ft. in leng^ with an inverted pendulum 
2 ft. 6 in. long, it is easy to obtain the equivalent of 
a slowly-movmg very long pendulum which is too 
sluggish to follow the back-and-forth movements of 
its supports. 

To complete an instrument of this description (see 
fig. 4) a point in the steady mass h is used as the fulcrum for the short 
mrm of a light-writing index. This has a ball joint at 5, a universal 
joint at 0 and a writing point at p, resting upon a piece of smoked 
glass. Attention was first directed to the ^ssibility of rendering 
ordinary pendulums more truly astatic by mfessor Thomas Gray, 
who suggested methods by which this might be accomplished. The 
method shown in fig. 4 is that devised by Professor J. A. Ewing. 
Records obtained from instruments of this description give informa- 
tion respecting the range and principal direction of motion, and 
show us that in a given earthquake the ground may move in many 
azimuths. 

For obtaining an open diagram of an earthquake the best type of 
apparatus consists of a pair of horizontal pendulums writing their 
movements upon a moving surface. A simple form of „ . 
horizontal pendulum as shown in fig. 5, consists of a rod, 
opf free to swing like a gate round a vertical or nearly 
vertical axis, oo\ and loaded at some point b. In practice 
the weight b is pivoted on the rod whilst its outer end, bp, which writes 
on a smoked surface, is made extremely 
light. When the frame of this arrange- 
ment is rapidly displaced through a small 
horizontal rai^e to the right and left of 
the direction in which the rod points, the 
weight b by its inertia tends to remain at 
rest, and the motion of the frame, which 
is ^t of the earth, is magnified in the 
ratio op to bp. This apparatus, of which 
there are many types, was first intro- 
duced into seismometey by Professor 
Ewing. 

To obtain a complete record of hori- 
zontal motion, two of these pendulums 
are placed at i^ht angles ; ana by crank- 
ing one oi the writixig levers, o'p', as 
shown in the plan of fig. 5, two rect- 
angular components of the earth's move- 
ments are written side by side. Since the 
movements of the grouM are frequently 
accompanied by a slight tilting, which 
would cause 6 or 6' to swing or wander 
away from its normal position, a sufficient 
stability is given to the weights by 
i n cli n i B ^ the axis of the instrument 
slightly forwards. Although by com- 
pounding corresponding portions of the 
diagrams given by instruments of this 
type, it is possible^ to determine the 
range and direction^' of riie movement 
of which they are the resolved parts, 
thek chief value is that they enable us to measure with ease the 
extent of any vibration, half of which is eddied its amplitude, and 
the time taken to make any complete ba^-and-forth movement, 
or its period. Now If a be me amplitude expressed in millimetres, 
and I the period expressed in seconds, then the maximum velocity 
of ,an earth particle as it vibrates to and fro equals 2vs/f, whilst 
^ m a ximu m acceleration equals 4V*e//*. The former quantity 
determines the distance to which a body, as for example the capi^g 
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of a pillar, may be projected, whilst the latter measures the efiort 
exerm by an earthqu^e to overturn or shatter various bodies, 
if after a heavy earthquake we find bodies that have been projected 
or overturned, then by observing the distance of projection, and tte 
height through which they have fallen, or their dimensions, we can 



by means of simple formulae calculate quantities closely agreeing 
with those obtained from the seismogram. For example, if a body, 
say a copmg-stone, has been thrown horizontally through a distance 
a, and fallen from a height b, the maximum horizontal velocity with 
which it was projected equals Jiga^jib) ; or if the height of the 
centre of gravity of a column like a gravestone above the base on 
which it rests is y, and x is the horizontal distance of this centre 
from the edge over which it has turned, then the acceleration or 
suddenness of motion which caused its overthrow is measured, as 
pointed out by C. D. West, with fair accuracy by gxfy. 

To measure vertical motion, which with the greater number of 
earthquakes is not appreciable, a fairly steady mass to which a 
, multiplying light-writing index can be attached is ob- 

* tained from a weight carried on a lever held by any 

form of spring in a horizontal position. Such an arrange- 
ment, for wluch seismologists arc indebted to Professor 
T. Gray, is shown in fig. 6, in which B is the mass used as the steady 
point. This, when supported as shown, can be arranged to have 

an extremely slow period of 
vertical motion, and in this 
respect be equivalent to a 
weight attached to a v^ 
long spring, an alternative 
which IS, however, impracti- 
cable. The value 01 these 
records, as is the case with 
other forms of seismographs, 
is impaired by pronounced 
tiltings of the ground. 

We next turn to types of 
instruments employed to 
record earthquakes which 
have radiated from their 
origins, where they may 
Fig. 6. have been violent, to such 

distances that their move- 
ments are no longer perceptible. In these instruments the same 
princ^les are followed as in the construction of horizontal pendulums, 
. the chief difference being that the so-called steady mass is 

arranged to have a much longer period than that required 
rweoi^tlmrn recording perceptible earthquakes. Instruments 
twmtZmHh- ^8®^ employed for this purpose in Italy are ordinary 
'pendulum seismoaraphs as in fig. a. One at Catania 
’ consists of a wei^t of 300 kilos suspended by a wire 23 
metres in length, the movements of which tty means of writing 
indexes are multiplied 12-3 times. With pendulums of shorter 
length, Say a metres, it is necessary to have a multiplication 80 to 
xoo fold tty a double system of very light levers, in order to render 
the extremely slight tilting of their support perceptible. This 
arrangement, as devised by Professor G. \acentim of Padua, will 
3rield excellent diagtams of the gentle undulations of earthquakes 



which have originated at great distances, but for local dieturbancee, 
even if the bob of the pendulum acts as a steadv point, the highly 
multiplied displacementa are usually too groat to be recorded* 

In Upan, Germany . Austria, England and Russia borisontal 
pendulums of the von RebeurrPischwits type are employedi which 
by means of kvelhng screws are usually adjusted to Mve a natural 
period or doable swing 
of from 15 to 30 
seconds. These pen- 
dulums are usually 
small. The swinging 
arm or boom is from 
4 to 8 in. long hori- 
zontally, and carries 
at its extremity a 
weight of a few ounces. 

A simple form, which 
is sometimes referred 
to as a conical pen- 
dulum, may bo con- 
struct^ with a large 
sewing needle caitying 
a galvanometer mirror, 
suspended by means 
of a silk or quartz 
fibre as shown m fig. 

7. To avoid the possi- 
bility of displacements 
due to magnetic m- 
fluences, the needle 
may be replaced by a 
brass or glass rod. Fio. 7. 

The adjustment of the 

instrument is effected by means of screws in the bed-plate, by 
turning which the axis o'o" may be brought into a position nearly 
verticu. As this position is approached the period of swing becomes 
greater and greater, and scnsiDility to slight tilting at right angles 
to the plane of o'o''m is increased. The movements of the apparatus, 
which when complete should Consist of two similar ficndulums in 
planes at right angles to each other, are recorded by means of a 
beam of light, which, after rcffection from the mirror or mirrors, 
passes through a cylindrical lens and is focussed upon a moving 
surface of photographic paper. The more distant this is from tht^ 
pendulum the greater is tiie magnification of the angular movements 
of the mirror. With a {period of 18 seconds, and the record-receiving 

{ >aper at a distance of about 13 ft., a deffection of i millimetre of the 
ignt spot may indicate a tilting of part of a second of arc, or 
1 m. in 326 miles. Although this high degree of sensibility, and even 
a sensibility still higher, may be required in connexion with inve.sti- 
gations respecting changes in the vertical, it is not necessary in 
ordinary seismometry. A very sensitive modified von Rebeur 
instrument was employed by O. Hecker in his measurement of the 
variation in the vertical and of tidal earth tremors. 

A type of instrument which has sufficient sensibility to record 
the various phases of unfelt earthquake motion, and which, at the 
suggestion of a committee of the British Association, has been 
adopted at many observatories throughout the world, is shown 
in fig. 8. With an adjustment to give a 13-socond period, a deflection 




of I mm. mt tlie outer end of the boom corresponds to U tilting 
of the bed-|^te of o'-3, or i in. in 6*4 m. The record is obtsined 
by the light from a small lamp reflected downwmds by a mitror so 
as to pass through a slit in a small plate attach^ to the outer end 
of the boom. short streak of light thus obtained moves with 
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ttft IMWMMat of the bwna ev«r • Meoad iUti»fl>Bnlicn^to the 
fMt iM made in the lid of a box cootaiaia; cloel^k dnvina a 
baad of bHHnlde paper. With thto arrangement of noet^ Ats 
a apot of light impiagM on the photograplw aoriace and, the 

hMMB la ataadp, givea a ahaip «ne line, the paaaage of tte long 
iMUkl of a watch aoroM the end of the alit eve^ hour cuts off the 
light, and gives hour marks enabling the observer to leam the time 
at which a disturbance has taken place. The chief function of the 
instrument is to measure slow displacements due to distant earth- 
quakes. For ]ocb\ earth(]uakes it will move relatively to the pivoted 
balance weight like an ordinary bracket seismograph, and for very 
rapid motion it gives seismoscopic indications of shght tremors due 
to the switching of the outer end of the boom, which is necessarily 
somewhat flexible. If wc wish to obtain mechanical registration 
from a horizontal oendulum of the above type, we may minimize 
the effect of the friction of the writing index — say a glass fibre 
touching the smoked surface of moderately smooth paper — by 
using a considerable weight and placing it near to the outer end of 
the biwm. In the Isle of Wight there is a pair of pendulums ar- 
ranged as in hg. 5. The stand is 3 ft. in height. Weights of 10 !b 
each are carried at a distance of 10 in. from the pivots of booms 
which have a total length of 34 in. With these, or even with booms 
half the above length, actuating indices arranged as shown in fig. 2, 
but multiplying the motion six or seven times, good results may be 
obtained, At Kooca di Pema near Rome there is a pair of horizontal 
pradulums with boo^ 8 ft. 9 in. in length, 17 ft. in vertical height, 
which cany near their outer ends weights exceeding half a hundred- 
weight. Although such apparatus is far too cumbmwme to be used 
by ordinary observers, it yields valuable results. 

appM^of great value in measuring slight changes in the 
^i^cal which have a bearing upon seismometncal observation is 
the Darwin bifilar pendidum. This consists of a mirror about half 
an inch in diameter, which, when it is suspended as 
Shown in fig. g, rotates by tilting at right angles to 
the paper. By this rotation a beam of light re- 
flected from the surface suffers displacement. It 
is possible to adjust the apparatus so that a tilt of 
Ti^T sec. of arc, or a change of slope of 1 in. in 
1000 miles, can be detected. (See Sir G. H. Darwin, 
ScienUfic Papefs, vol. i. (1907).) 

The principle of the Vicentini instrument described 
above has been adopted by G. Agamennone, director 
of the observatory at Rocca di Papa, near Rome, 
and also by E. Wiechert of Gdttingen. In the 
Agamennone seismometrograph the pendulum is 
cheese-shaped, and weighs 500 kilos in one form and 
2000 kilos, or over two tons, in the largest. This 
cylinder, which is snspendea from a stand rigidly 
attached to the earth, has a vertical hole in its 
centre extending from its upper surface to its centre of gravity, 
and to the bottom of this well a light rod is fixed. The motion 
of the frame is communicated to this rod by an extension of the 
frame which makes contact with it just above Its point of attach- 
ment to the well. The motion is first magnified by the lever, and, 
on its communication to a complex lever system above the station- 
ary mass, is still further magnified before registration, which is 
effected by a pen supplied with ink writing on white paper. 
Mechanism is provided whereby the speed of toe paper is doubled 
on receipt of a shock, an electric bell ringing at the same time 
to summon an attendant. In the Wiechert astatic pendulum 
seismometer the stationary mass is also cheese-shaped, but it is 
supported by a conical extension from its base, which balances it on 
the floor of its case. There is also an extension from the upper 
surface of the pendulum, in contact with a system of levers and rods 
attaol^ to the case ; an air-damping cylinder is fitted to annul the 
free vibrations of the pendulum. The motion of the rod consequent 
to a motion of toe case is modified by the projecting axle of the 
stationary mass, and after much magnification is recorded cm a sheet 
of smokra paper. This instrument was made with a pendulum 
weight of 1 i(x> IdloB or over a ton ; and with a modified construction 
the weight was increased to 19,ock> kilos or nearly 19 tons, porta- 
bility being obtained by replacing the solid pendulum of the smaller 
instrument by a sh^ which can be filled with barytes, a heavy 
mineral readily obtainable in most places. This instrument, whicn 
has a magnification of 2200, detects the slightest tremors, and is 
conacouently most useful in recording earthquakes of distant origin ; 
its high sensitiveness and complications, howeveri militates against its 
common uk. Wiechert has also constructed a seismometer on the 
same principle, but in which the stationary mass is smaller, being 
adjustable between 80 and too kilos (x8o and 440 lb). 

The Strassborg or Bosch seismograph differs from those just de- 
scribed in resembling the Milne instrument, t.c. it is a horizontal and 
not a vertical pendulum. The steady, mass, however, is much Uu^er, 
being xoo kiloa (or aao th] ; the magnification is from 80 to 100 ; and 
thei^istratioais efiected on a roll of smokod paper. An atr-demping 
attached in order to annul ihe natural osdlktioas of the 
yno i ti ppi p .,. Two pf tosifi iostnimonts aro net up^ one in the M.-S. 
dliuctlp^ai^ toeotoef the E.*W, so as to rocDro the two boritontal 
Wi p onw a t s. A morsjmpular Strassbmg instrument has a stationary 
of 95 kilos. The Galittin seismograph, devised by Prince 
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Galitzin, is of the same type, but it essentially differs from the Milne 
instfixment in having its pendutuns dead-beat ; this is brought about 
by an electromagnetic device. Magnification and registration of 
the motion is effected in the following way. Attached to the pen- 
dulum is a coil of fine wire which moves in the field of a of 
m^ets. The currents induced in the coil are led to a dead-beat 
D Arsonval galvanometer having the same natural period of vibra- 
tion as the pendulum. It is found that the motion of the galvano- 
metCT mirror faithfully records, except in a few special cases, the 
motion of the pendulum ; the actual record is made on sensitized 
paper. Two instruments are set up, and the two components are 
recorded on one strip. 

Authorities. — For older forms see R. Mallet's Report of the 
B^Hsh A ssociation (1858). For modern forms see J . Milne, Seismology 
(London, 1898) ; Transactions of the Seismologies Society of Japan 
vols. i.-xvi. ; Seismological Journal ^ vols. i.-v. (Yokohama, 1880-^ 
1 ^* 95 ) ; Bollettino ^lla Societd Sismologica Italiana, vols. i.-v. (Koine, 
i® 95 ) I J- A. Ewing, Memoir on Earthquake Measurement (Tokyo, 
1883) : Reports of the British Association (1887-1902) ; E. von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz, Das Horizontalpendel (Halle, 1892) ; A. Sieberg 
Handhuch der Erdbebenkunde (Braunschweig, 1904). * 

SEISTAN» or Sistan (Sejistan), the ancient Sacasiane (“ land 
of the Sacae ”) and the Nimruz or “ Meridies ” of the Vendtdad, 
a district of Persia and Afghanistan, situated generally between 
30“ o' and 31® 35' N., and between 61“ o' and (including Rudbar) 
62° 40' E. Its extreme length is about 100 and its breadth 
varies from 70 to oyer 100 m., but the exact limits are vague, 
and the modem signification of the name practically comprehends 
the peninsula formed by the lower Helmund and its embouchure 
on the one side and the Hamun (lake) on the other. Its area is 
7006 sq. m. ; 2847 sq. m. are Persian territory, while 4159 sq. m. 
belong to Afghaniston. When British arbitration was' brought 
to bear upon the disputed claims of Persia over this country in 
1872, it was found necessary to suppose two territories — one 
compact and concentrated, which was called “ Seistan Proper/’ 
the other detached and irregular, called “ Outer Seistan.” 

1. Seistan Proper is bounded on the north by the Naizar, or 
reed-l^d which fringes the Hamun ; west by the Hamun itself, 
of which the hill called Kuh-i-Khwajah marks the central point ; 
south by a line shutting in Sikuha and all villages and lands 
watered by the main Seistan canal ; and east by the old bed of 
the Helmund, from 1 m. above the dam at Kohak to the mouth. 
I^*ah-i-nau and Rindan we among the more northerly inhabited 
villages. The Kuh-i-Khwajah is a sufficient indication of the 
western side. Burj-i- Alam Khan should be included within the 
southern boundary as well as Sikuha. Khwajah Ahmad and 
Jahanabad, villages on the left bank, or west of the true bed of 
the Helmund, denote the eastern line. The whole area is esti- 
mated at 947 sq. m. The feed population may be roughly stated 
at 35,000 — some 20,000 Seistanis and 15,000 settlers — the greater 
part of whom are Parsiwans, or rather, perhaps, a Persian- 
speaking people. To the above numbers may be added 10,000 
Baluch nomads. Taking the aggregate at 45,000, we find nearly 
48 persons to the square mile. These figures are eight times in 
excess of the proportional result found for the whole of Persia. 
It should be explained that the designation Seistan Proper is 
not arbitrarily ^ven. The territory comprehended in it is 
swken of as Seistan by the dwellers on the right bank of the 
Helmund, in contradistinction to their own lands. At the same 
time it could only be but a fractional part — ^as indeed the whole 
country under consideration could only be — of the Seistan of 
Persian history. 

Seistan Proper U an extensive tract of sand and clay alluvium, 
generally flat, but irregular in detail. It has heaps, but no hills ; 
busha, but no trees, unless indeed three or four tamarisks of 
aspir^ height deserve the name ; many old ruins and vestiges 
of civilization, but few monuments or relics of antiquity. It is 
well watered by rivers and canals, and its soil is of proved 
fertaity. Wheat or barley is perhaps the staple cultivation^ 
but pMse, beans, oil-seeds and cotton are also wown. Among 
fruits, grapes and mulberries are rare, but mek>ns and water- 
melons, espe(^ly the latter, are abundant. Giasing and fodder 
are not wanting, and besides the reeds peculiar to Sistan there 
are two grasses which merit notice— that caDcd bannu, with 
irhjich the bed of the Hamun abounds on the south, and taller 
and less salt ktria on the higher ground. 
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a. Outer Seistan, the country on the right bank of the Hel- 
rnond, and east of its embouchure in Hamun^ extends more 
than 100 m. in length, or from a point between the Charboli and 
Khuspas rivers north to Rudbar south. In breadth the district 
of Cludchansur, measuring from the old bed of the Hehnund, 
mdusive of Nad Ali, to Kadah, may be estimated at some 30 m. 
It produces wheat and barley, melons, and perhaps a few vege- 
tal^ and oil seeds. Beyond the Chakhansur limits, southward 
or up to the Helmund, there is probably no cultivation save 
that obtained on the river bank, and ordinarily illustrated by 
patches of wheat and barley with melon beds. On the opposite 
side of the river, in addition to the cultivated portions of the 
bank, there is a large tract extending from south of Kuhak, or 
the ^istan dam {bwtd)^ to the gravelly soil below the mountain 
ranges which separate Seistan from Baluchistan and Narmashir. 
The distance from north to south of this plain may be computed 
at 40 m., and from east to west at 80 or qo m. Lands north of 
the Nairar not belonging to the Afghan district of Lash Juwain 
may also be included in Outer Seistan ; but it is unnecessar)^ to 
make any distinction of the kind for the tract marked Hamun on 
the west, where it merges into the Persian frontier. The in- 
habitants are Seistanis or Parsiwans, Baluch nomads and 
Afghans. Between the Kuhak band and Rudbar they are mainly 
BsLiuch. Most of the less nomad tribesmen are Sanjurani and 
Toki, the sardars jealously claiming the former appellation. 

The moat remarkable geographical feature of Seistan generally, in 
the modern acceptation of the term, is the Hamun, winch stretches far 
and wide on the north, west and south, but is for a great part of the 
year dry or a mere swamp. It is a curious feature in the physical 
conformation of northern and western Afghanistan that none of the 
rivers flow to the sea, but that the Helmund and all the other rivers 
of western Afghanistan empty themselves into these lagoons, which 
spread over thousands of square miles. A noteworthy feature of the 
Seistan lagoon is that m times of excessive flood it overspreads a vast 
area of country, both to tlie north and south, shutting off the capital 
of Seistan (Nusretabad) from surrounding districts, and spreading 
through a channel southwards, known as Shelag, to another great 
depression, called the Gaud-i-Zirreh. This great ^t swamp is about 
1000 ft. lower in elevation and is situated so close to the Helmund as 
to leave but a few miles of broken ridge lietween. By that ridge all 
communication with Seistan must pass in time of flood. Seistan 
becomes a promontory connected with the desert south of the 
Helmund by that isthmus alone. In the early spring the existence of 
a lake could only be certified by pools or hollows of water formed at 
the mouths of the principal feeders, such as the Khash Uud on the 
north-east, the Farah Rud on the north-west, and the Helmund, 
where its old bed terminates at no great distance from the Khash 
Rud. Bellew describes the aspect of that portion of Seistan limited 
to the actual basin of the Helmund as indicating the former existence 
of a lake which covered with its waters a considerable area. On the 
north this tract has been raised to a higher level than the remainder 
by the deix)Sit at the mouths of rivers of the solid matter brought 
down. It IS still, however, from 200 to 500 ft. below the level of the 
desert cliffs tliat bound it, and at some former period formed the 
shores of the lake ; and it is from 30 or 60 to 200 ft. above the level of 
the beds of the rivers now flowing into the existing Hamun. 

The water-supply of Seistan is about as uncertain as that of Sind, 
though the general indin^tion to one bank, the left, is more marked 
in the Helmund than in the Indus. Therefore the boundary lines 
given must be received with slight reservation. It is easy to see that 
a good year of inundation extends the borders of the so-called lake 
to within the Kaizar ; and there are well-defined beds of dry canals 
intersecting the country, which prove the existence formerly of an 
extensive water-sy.stem no longer prevailing. The main canal of 
Seistan, confounded by some writers with the parent river, bears the 
waters of the Helmund westward into the heart of the country. 
They are diverted by means of a large band or dam, known indiffer- 
ently as the Amir’s,'* the *' Seistan " or the " Kuhak " band. It is 
constructed of horisontally laid tamarisk branches, earth and per- 
pendicular stakes, and protected from damage by a fort on the left 
and a tower on the right bank of the river. Although this diversion 
of the stream may be an artificial development of a natural channel, 
and undoubtedly dates from a period long prior to recent Persian 
occupation, it appears that the later arrangements have been more 
maturely and letter organized thaii those carried on by the pre- 
decessors of the amir of Kaian. The towns of Deshtak, CbclTing, 
Burj-i- Alam Khan, Bahramabad, Kimmak and others of less note are 
actually on the banks of this main canal. Moreover, it is the indirect 
means of supplying water to almost every town and village in Seistan 
Proper, fee^g as it does a network of minor canals, by which a 
system of profuse irrigation is put in force. The yearly raiiifall is only 
2 to 3 in. The Seiftan depression receives the drainage of a tract of 
country over 425,000 sq. m. in area. 


Provisniu ia Sdatan are as a r^ i||f^««t;lllbldg]l ikMp attd 
oxen are somewhat popr. Bread is cheap and go^ bomprpcural^is 
to natives at less thM a halfpeniw the pound. Vegkables are scarce, 
and rich is chiefly obtained from Herat. The inundated lands abound 
with water-fowl. Partridges and sand-grouse are occasionally seen. 
River fish are plentiful enough, but confined to one species, the 
barbel. 

The population is about 205,000, but the OTuntr)% even with 
the hzy meth(^s of the present day, furnishes a very lar|;e 
amount of pain and food-supplies in excess of local require* 
ments, and it could, of course, be made to furnish very much 
more. Under improved government Seistan could with but 
little trouble be made into a second Eg>"pt. 

The inhabitants of Seistan are mainly composed of Kaianis, 
descendants of the ancient rulers of the land ; Sarbandis and 
Shahrakis, tribes supposed to have consisted originally of immi* 
grants from western Persia ; and Baluchis of the Nharui and 
Sanjurani (Toki) clans. Bellew* separates the “ Seistanis ; 
but it is a question whether this term is not in a large measure 
applied to fixed inhabitants of the country, whatever their 
descent and nationality. The dense reed-beds (Naizar) skirting 
the Hamun, often several miles in width and composed of reeds 
10 ft. or more in height, look impenetrable, but narrow winding 
lanes exist in them, known only to the Say ads (Arab, for 
“hunter”),. a strange aboriginal race of Seistan, who live by 
netting fish and water-fowl. These people live all the year round 
at the water’s edge, in huts made of reeds, and change their 
abodes as the waters advance or recede. They have a language 
of their owm, and are an unsociable people, suspicious of strangers, 
ever ready to decamp if they think a tax-collector is near. 

History. — The ancient Drangiana (Zaraya, Daranka, “ lake 
land ”) received the name of “ land of the Sacae ” after this 
countiy was pernuinently occupied by the “ Scythians ” or 
Sacae, who overran Iran in 128 B.c. It was included in the 
Sassanian empire, and then in the empire of the caliphs. About 
A.D. 860, when it had undergone many changes of government 
under lieutenants of the Bagdad caliphs, or bold adventurers 
acting on their own account, Yakub b. Laith aJ-Safiar 
made it the seat of his power. In 901 it fell under the power of 
the Samanids, and a century later into that of the Ghaznevids. 
An invasion of Jagatais and the irruption of Timur are salient 
points in the history of Seistan prior to the Sefavid conquest 
(1508). Up to 1722 Seistan remained more or less a Persian 
dependency. At the time of the Afghan invasion of Mir Mahmud 
(1722), Malik Mahommed Kaioni was the resident ruler in Seistan, 
and by league with the invader or other intrigue he secured for 
himself that particular principality and a great part of Khorasan 
also. He was slain by Nadir Kuli Khan, the general of Shah 
Tahmasp, who afterwards, as Nadir Shah, became possessor of 
Seistan as part of his Persian dominions. Shortly after l^e death 
of Nadir (1751) Seistan passed, together with other provinces, 
into the hands of Ahmad Shah Alkali, the first sovereign in a 
united Afghanistan. On the death of Ahmad Shah in 1773 the 
country became a recognized bone of contention, not so much 
between Persians and Afghans as between Herat and Kandahar ; 
but eventually the internal dissensions of Afghanistan gave 
Persia the desired opportunity ; and by a steady course of 
intrigue and encroachment she managed to get within her grasp 
the ^tter lands on the left bank of the lower Helmund and some- 
thing on the right bank besides. When the British arbitrator 
appear^ on the scene in the beginning of 1872, though compelled 
to admit the shah’s possession of what has been called “ Seistan 
Proper,” he could in fairness insist on the evacuation of Nad Ali, 
Kala Fath, and all places occupied on the right bank by Persian 
troops ; and furtliermore he left to the Afghans both sides of 
the river Helmund from the dam of Kuhak to its elbow west of 
Rudbar. A part of the work of General Sir Frederic J. Goklsmid, 
K.C.S.I. , who conducted the first Seistan demarcation oommiMion 
in 1872, was left undone and completed only in 1903-1905 by 
Cbl. Sir Henry McMahon, K.C.I.E. 

See EasUrn Portia, vol. 1. ; Bellew't ” Record of Seistan Mission/' 
Journal of JR, Ctoe. Socitiy, voh adUi. (1873) ; Coi Sir H, McMahon's 
Mper in Gtograpkical Journal (September to October, 1906) ; also 
PsRsiA. (F. J.C. 3 A. H.-S,) 
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mwm, imm /tmtm, favourite md filter of the 

BniiMrar Tjfrerhi#- He was the son of Selus Strabo, prefect 
rflaeMaetoriaiis, and was adopted into the Ael^ gens. • 
his fatfl^^s departure froia Rome to take up the s^ernorship 

of Egypt, Sejamiewa* made prefect in his atoad. Hegainedthe 
/ — • praetorians, whom 


confidence of Tiberius, and, supported . 
he concentrated in a camp on the Viminal Hill, became virtually 
mler of Rome. But he aimed still higher, and determined to 
put all the members of the royal house out of his way. Having 
removed Dnisus (the son of Tiberius) by poison, he persuaded 
the emperor to retire to the island of Capreae. The death of 
Drusus was follow^ some vears later by those of Agippina 
(the wife of Germanicus) and ner sons Drusus and Nero. Tiberius 
at last saw throuj^ his designs, and caused Sejanus to be put 
to death (a.d. 31). 

Tacitus, AnnalSf iv. 2, 3, 8, 39;59i 74, v. 6-9; Suetonius, 
Tibfriiu. 62; Dio Cassms Ivii. Iviii. ; Juvenal x. 65-86; J. 
JUla, Kiri A0lii Sijani (xSSaV. with notes giving full references to 
aumoritiet; J. C. Tarver, Tiberius the Tyrant (London, 1902), 
chap. xvii. 

MKOflDI, a port on the Gold Coast in 4^ 57' N., 42' W., and 

167 m. by rail S. by W. of Kumasi. Pop. (1908) about 5000, 
of whom some aoo were whites. Sekondi is one of the old trading 
stations on the Guinea coast, and Fort Orange was built here by 
the Dutch about 1640, the English later on building another fort 
near by. In 1694 the Dutch fort was plundered by the Ahanta, 
who in 1698 burnt the English fort. It was not rebuilt, and it 
was not until 1872 that the place became definitely British, 
'fhe town was of comparatively little importance until it was 
chosen as the sea terminus of the railway serving the gold-mining 
districts and Ashanti. The railway reached the Tarkwa gold- 
fields in 1901 and the Obuassi mines in 1902. From that date 
Sekondi became the chief port of the Gold Coast colony, gold, 
rubber and timber being the principal exports. In 1908 the total 
trade of the port was £2,121 420. There is no sheltered harbour, 
but at the landing place are piers provided with cranes. Landing 
is effected in lighters, ships anchoring in the roadstead half a 
mile from the shore. The public buildings include Fort Orange, 
a church, court-house, government offices and hospital . The mean 
temperature is about 79^ F. ; the rainfall about 40 in. a year. 
The climate is unhealthy for Europeans, but ^ the reclamation 
of the neighbouring lagoons its sanitary condition has been im- 
proved. Sidcondi is governed by a municipality, created in 1905. 
Itis intelegraphiccommunicationwithEurope by submarinecable, 
and is ser^ by British, German and Belgian lines of steamers. 

or Elasmobranchii, a subclass of fishes, 
induding the various kinds of Sharks and Rays. 

Structufd FtfUurts , — ^The general shape is somewhat spindle- 
IBte in the Sharks, while in the Rays — ^in correlation with the 
ground-feeding habits — ^the body has become greatly depressed. 
Departures from the normal are seen in the Hammerheads 
(Sphyma), Where the sides of the head are so produced as to 

g ive a hammer shape, and in the Saw-fishes {PrisHs), where the 
ead is prolonged forwards as a greatly elongat^ flattened 
rostruih. In regard to the fins^ the tail is heterocercal^ in the 
adults of living forms, except m ChlamydosdachuSf where the 
protooercal oc^itkm persists; the pectoral fins are greatly 
enlarged in the Rays, in whkh movement is effected mainly by 
tlie ^sage backwards of waves of flexure along the pec^ral 
fins ; dto pelvic fins in the last-named fishes have their hinder 
poitktts modified in the male to form speciid copulatory oxgans, 
fkyxipterypa or ** claspers.” 

The mouth opening is a ventmUy placed crescentic slit except in 
Cklamydo^kiehus, where it ia nisarly terminal. The olfactory organs, 
lying in front of the mouth, are vaddy open to the exterior, and in 
•e«ne easee are eotmected with the niouth hy oronasal groovea. The 
q^lmonler opening ire(|uently retatna In the adult an opening to the 
exterior belw or below the eye. In the Rays it is used mainly for 
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inspiration. The poat-spiracular clefts open freely to the exterior, 
eaM guarded by a flap-hke extension of its anterior margin which 
serviwi# a v«|ve to gBbW water to pass only in one xfirectUm, viz. 
Oittwnras. In die HolboepiMili the anWior fit^ that arising from the 
hyoid nrsh, is^grsady enhuged so as to fotm an operculum covering 
over aU^ dm lying posterior to it. 


The postqdincnUr clefts ase nendly five in number., but six in 
Chlamydosetadm and Notidanus gmsiM, and seven in N,. cimreus. 
The gdl lamellae are strap-like and attached by their edges to the 
gill septa. Fully develop lamellae ate present on the anterior 
wall of the hyc^imnchial clefts and vestigial lamellae on the anterior 
wall of the spiracle where they form the " pseudobranch." 

In the Baddng Shark Cetorhinus the pharyngeal openings of the 
gill clefts are guarded by series of long slender rods — the greatly 
elongated representatives of the small conical *' gill rakers " found 
in this position in other fishes. These structures form a sieve- 
like azTBj^ement for preventing the minute creatures (plankton) 
upon whiw this shark feeds from passing out through the gill 
clefts. 

There appears to be no r^resentative of the lung or swimbladder, 
and there are no pyloric caeca. The intestine is provided with a 
spiral valve in its interior which varies in character in different 
forms (z). A glandular caecum — the rectal caecum — opens into the 
dorsal side of the rectum. In regard to the coeloimc spaces the 
Selachians exhibit the interesting feature that the pericardiac cavity 
is in the adult in communication with the general splanchnocoele 
by an open channel sometimes forked at its posterior end. This 
communication apparently arises secondarily and is not due to a per- 
sistence of the embryonic communication (2). In the case of Torpedo 
and in the ordinary Rays certain portions of muscular system 
are converted into electrical organs. In the Skates and Rays the 
electrical disturbance is relativdy small — ^imperceptible by human 
beings — but in Torpedo it is very considerable. No doubt the 
electric organs subserve a defensive function. 

The kidney of the adult is a mesonephros. The pronephros is 
never functional, though it appe^ in a vestigial form m the embryo. 
The mesonephros shows a division into a broader posterior portion 
which alone is renal in function, and a slender anterior portion which 
in the male subserves a genital function. The female genital duct 
is a typical Mullerian duct having at its anterior end a wide coelomic 
funnel and lined by glandular epithelium whose secretion forms 
adventitious coats round the egg during its downward passage. 
The spermatozoa find their way to the cloaca by way of the mesone- 
phric duct, the hinder portion of which is dilated to form a vesicula 
seminalis. The urino-genital sinus — formed by the fusion of the 
mesonephric ducts at their hinder ends — projects forward as a 
pair of pockets (the so-called sperm sacs). 

The skeleton of the Selachian shows remarkably archaic features, 
inasmuch as the intemal skeleton is entirely cartilaginous, the 
bony or placoid skeleton retaining its primitive supcificial position 
and not showing in any part a tendency to sink or spread Inwards 
for the reinforcement of the cartilaginous skeleton. The vertebral 
column is of the chordacentrous type, sUthough in some of the more 
archaic of known fossil forms (Pieuropterygii, Ichthyotomi, Acan- 
thodei, Hybodus) the chondrified secondary sheath of the notochord 
apparently retained in the adult the unsegmented condition. The 
same holds for the Holoc^hali and for the hinder part of the vertebral 
column of the existing Chlamydoselachus. The centra are usually, 
if not always, strengthened in the adult by the deposition of lime 
salts in the intercellular matrix ; such calcified cartilage must be 
carefully distinguished from true bone. The arrangement of the 
calcified tracts shows differences which are of taxonomic importance. 

In the cyclospondylous type (fig. i, A) the calcified tract has the 
form of a double cone — of the wall of a dice-box — and in the 
transverse section 
appears as a simple 
circle {Palaeo- 
spinax, Acanthias, 

Scymnus), In the 
tectospondylous (fig. 
z^ B) type, ad- 
ditional calcified 
tracts are developed 
outside and concen- 
tric with the original 
double cone (Bato- 
idei) , while in the as- 
tertispondylous (fig. 

I, C) ty^ the ad- 
ditional calcifica- 



d, d', Calcified tracts. 
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of Herren R. Oldenbourg, Publishers, Munich. 

I.-— Diagranunatic tranverse sections 
^ illustrate the Cyclospondylous (A), the 
1?ngiSdlLuy ^ Aateroapondylous 

A.a, Haemal arch. 
n.a, Neural arch. 

double cone, so as to produce a star-like appearance in cross section 
{ScyUiumy Ljemna), Eventually in the admt the calcification may 
ex^d from the special tracts labove mentioned throughout the 
whole centrum. In certain cases (Carchariidae, &c.) the transverse 
section of the Centmm is modified by its surface becoming indented 
by ^e ingrowth of cartilage tracts (calcified or not) situated exUmal 
to the primary sheath, thus producing an appearance something 
like a Maltese cross. 

the arch element! of the vertebnl cohnhn have lost in variable 
dagrUca the numerical correspondence with the centra which they 
possibly once possessed. The same ^ipties to the relations of the 
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oentm with the iondamental body motamehaoi, m ahowa by the 
neuro-muscolar segSMOte; e.g. there Are fbeqneatly in the caudal 
region in sharks (3) two centra to each neuro-muscular segment, while 
in part of the trunk in Notidanidae one centrum corresponds to two 
neuro^muscular segments. 

The chondrocxanium retains through life its primitive character. 
The ethmoidal region is prolon|0ed forwards into a rostrum — which 
may be of enormous size or may be of insignificant dimen- 

sions as in most sharks. 

The ^aw apparatus is also remarkably archaic : the functional 
jaws bemn the palaiopterygofuadrate cartage and Meckel's cartilage 
respectivdy. The suspension from the skull is typically hyostyltc, 
except in Nottdanus where it is amphistylic, in the Holocephalx 
where it is aiUostyliCf and in Heterodontus where it approaches the 
autostylic condition. 

The skeleton of the postmandibular visceral arches consists of a 
half hoop of cartilage on each side divided mto a number of seg- 
ments : the two him hoops are connected ventrally by a median 
copula {pasihyal, or basibranchial). The hyoid arch most usually 
shows a division into a dorsal {hyomandxbular) and a ventral (cera~ 
iohyal) element, and except in the Notidanidae the dorsal segment 
IS of large size in correlation with its fimction in the suspension of 
the jaws. This enlargement of tiie hyomandibular is particularly 
marked in the case of the Rays {Raia) where it may become freed 
from the ventral segmented part of the arch which articulates 
directly with the skull. The branchial arches usually are segmented 
on each side into four pieces {pharyngobraHckial, eptbranchial, 
ceratobranckial and kypohranckial) in addition to the median copula. 

All these visceral arch skeletons bear on their outer surface a 
number of cartilaginous rays which radiate outwards and support 
the gill septa. Those attached to the hyoid arch {hranchtostegal 
rays) show by their specially large size a foreshadowing of the 
development of the operculum of the higher group of fishes. 

In addition to the elements already mentioned slender cartila- 
ginous rods of doubtful significance are found superficial to the jaw 
cartilage {Icdiials) and to certain of the branchial arches {ex^a 
branchials). 

The hmb girdles of the Selachians are very simple — a hoop of 
cartilage incomplete dorsally in the case of the pectoral, a transverse 
bar of cartilage in the case of the pelvic girdle. 

In the ancient Pleuracanthids the two halves of the pectoral 
girdle remained distinct in the adult, and each was segmented into 
three pieces, thus showing a remarkable correspondence with the 
visceral arches lying in front of them. (For the bearing of this on 
theories of the origin of limbs see Ichthyology : Anatomy.) In some 
existing sharks (e.g, Acantkias) a relic of this condition is found — the 
dorsal extremity of the girdle being segmented off from the rest. 

The cartilaginous skeleton of the pectoral limb consists of numerous 
cartilaginous rays wliich typically are connected with the girdle 
through the intermediary of three basal pieces known as propterygtum, 
mesopterygtum and metapterygium. In the Rays, in correlation with 
the gigantic development of the pectoral fins, the propterygium and 
metapterygium become greatly enlarged in an anteroposterior 
direction — the former becoming attached to the side of the cranium 
or even meeting and fusing with its fellow in front {Trygon). In 
the pelvic limb the rays are — except a few in front — borne on the 
outer side of a single backwardly projecting basal piece [metaptery’ 
gtum). In the male this is continued backwards to form the skeleton 
of the clasper. 

The hmb skeleton shows remarkably interesting features in the 
ancient extinct sharks Cladosslacke and Pieuracantkus. 

The placoid or bony skeleton is seen in its most archaic form in 
Selachians in the form of superficially placed placoid scales. These 
may be uniform in size forming the charactenstic shragreen of the 
various sharks, or scattered scales may be greatly enlarged as in 
the thombacks, or finally the scales may have completely atrophied 
as in the electric ray {Torpedo), 

Local placoid elements or aggregations of placoid elements may 
become specially enlaced to form defensive or ofiensive weapons. 
In the sawfish {Pristis) a row of greatly enlarged placoid spines 
along each side of the rostrum form the " teeth of the saw, and a 
similar condition occurs in the sharks of the genus Pristtopkorus. 
In the sting-rays the tail is armed with a large serrated spine taking 
the place of the dorsal fin and having behind it smaller spines, the 
front one of which increases in size and becomes functional if the 
previously functional spme is broken ofi. 

The portion of skin involuted to line the buccal cavity carries 
with it its armature of placoid scales {Cklamydoselackus). Normally 
these undergo atrophy except near the maif^ of the cavity where 
they are greatly enlarged to form the teeth. These vary greatly, as 
mi^t be expected, in accordance with the nature of the food — they 
may be sha^ prehensile mines, or triangular cutting blades with 
serrated edges {e.g. carcharodon and other sharks) or flattened 
plates adapted to crushing Molluscan shells {e,g. various rays). 

VcucuUsT System . — The heart possesses a sin^ atrium and a single 
ventricle. Opening into the atnum is a wellrdeveloped sinus venosus 
and leading from ventricle into ventral aorta is a well-developed 
rhythmically oontractile conus arteriosus, containing a complex 
arrangement of pocket valves. These pocket valves are arranged in 
longitudinal rows, each row representing the remains of a longi- 


tudinal ridge in the conuo of the embryo. The valves of mek row 
tend to become differentiated in size, e.g. in Hkina the anterior valve 
in each row is considerabty enlarged. Finally a condition may be 
reached in which aU the valves Of W row disappear except two as in 
ScyUium camtcula. As regards the temaining parts of the blood- 
vascular system, probably the most characteristic feature is the 
tendenev' seen m various Selachians for the main venous trunks 
(cardinals and hepatic veins) to become dilated at their front ends 
into a special sinus which fills the cavity of the orbit. The kidneys 
are provided with a well-developed renal portal system. 

Nervous Sysfsfn.— The brain of tlie Selachians shows a mixture of 
primitive and specialized churacters. The hemisphere remn is 
remarkable for the indistinctness of the two hemispheres. This has 
been looked on by some, e.g. Gegenbaur, as a primitire feature, 
hemispheres having not yet been developed. To others, including 
the writer of this article, the balance of evidence seems in favour of 
the condition m Selachians being due to a secondary disappearance 
of the separation between the two hemispheres. In such com- 
paratively primitive forms as the Notidanidae the paired character 
of the hemisphere region is still clearly fiidicated. In the Raiidae on 
the other hand even the lateral ventricles have lost their paired 
character, while in Myltobatis the ventricle of the region has dis- 
appeared entirely, leaving a solid unpaired mass. Although the 
hemisphere region has in gre^t part lost its paired cbaracter, this 
does not apply to ^e anterior outgrowths from the hemispheres, 
the olfactory lobes. In the Holocephali the olfactory lobes remain 
close to the hemisphere surface. In other Selachians, however, the 
olfactory organ, with the olfactory lobe attached to it, becomes 
carried away by differential growth to a lesser or greater distance 
from the hemisphere. The result is that the middle part of the ol- 
factory lobe becomes greatly drawn out {Olfactory tract or peduncle). 
The swelling at its anterior end is now spoken of as the olfactory lobe, 
wliile its hinder end, where it passes into the brain, is the olfactory 
tubercle. 

In the region of the thalamencephalon there is a well-developed 
infundibular gland, and the pineal ix>dy is present in the form of a 
greatly elongated slender tube which passes upwards and lorwards to 
end in contact with the cranial roof about me level of the anterior 
boundary of the hemisiihere region. The pineal body ends in a small 
bulbous enlargement but shows no trace of eye structure. In the 
meseiicephaluii are a pair of well-developed optic lobes. 

The cerebellum is highly developed — as in the case of other fishes 
which perform active and complex movements. The medulla 
oblongata shows a characteristic feature in Torpedo , where the nucleus 
of origin of tlie electric nerves forms a large swelling on the floor of 
the fourth ventricle on each side of the mesial plane. In connexion 
with the organs of special senw in the Selachians, there are various 
points of general interest. In various forms, e.g. Scyllium and Rata, 
the olfactory organ is connected with the mouth by means of an open 
gutter — the oronasal groove — in which we may probably see the 
homologue of the simihir groove which appears in the embryo of the 
higher vertebrates and which, becommg covered in, gives nse to the 
communication between nose and buccal cavity via the internal 
nares. The otocyst or auditory organ, which arises in ontogeny a.s an 
involution of the ectoderm, is remarkable in the Selachians from the 
fact that it does not become completely enclosed. Throughout hfe 
the ductus cndolympbaticus remains open to the exterior by a minute 
pore on the dorsal side of the head. In Rktna (4) this communication 
of otocyst with exterior is relatively wide, and through it grains 
of sand gain admission to the interior of the otocyst, where they 
take the place functionally of the small calcareous otocoma of 
other forms. 

Cutaneous Sense Organs . — As in other fishes there is a rich develop- 
ment of sense buds scattered over the general surface of the head 
and body. Certain of these retain their superficial petition through- 
out life, while others are carried inwards by involurion of the ecto- 
derm so that they come to be sunk in pits. These pits may become 
prolonged into tubes with dilatations at their inner ends containing 
the sense buds (" Ampullae of Lorenzini of the head region), or 
their external opening may be narrowed to a fine slit, or they may 
become completely ^ut off from the exterior ('* Savi's vesicks " on 
ventral side in Torpedo). Another series of these cutaneous sense 
buds is arranged in rows on the head and trunk to form the character- 
istic organs of the lateral line. These are innervated by the lateralis 
system of nerves. These organs, like the sense buds already 
mentioned, become simk beneath the surface, lying first in the floor 
of an open gmve {Cktmasra) and later, as this becomes covered in, 
in a canal wmch op^ to the exterior at mtervals by pores. 

Ontogenetic Development.— Tht Selachiwis possw large heavily 
yolked eggs and show corresponding modificarions in their develop- 
mental ^Dcesscs. Segmentation is partial, resulting in the formation 
of a blastodenn. The process of gastrulation is much less modified 
than, in the Sauropsida (where similar conditions prevail as regards 
quantity of yolk), and can be readily compared with the method 
seen in the larger types of holoblastic egg. 

FertUizatkm is mtemal^ the myxqiterygia or daopm serving as 
intxomittent organs. On its passage down the oviduct the egg 
normally becomes surrounded by a layer of albumen and by a tou^ 
extemsu envelope of flattened quadra^ular shape. The comers of 
the external capsule may be produced into points (Rata) or into long 
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tnWtiUlM ftnetmtm (SeyUmi^ which mtv* to hachor it to m- 
wci da . > 

^In fi i*y ntmiber of Seiichian* thu adoption of internal iertilisato 
tioo haa teen followed by the retention of the embryo within the 
ovkhKt (ntenia) for e prolonged period. In such cases we find 
interestiag adaptive anangements for aiding the nutrition and 
reparation of the young i^vidual. The highly vasculaf wall of 
the yolk sac may come into miainate relation with the uterine liniim, 
so as to form a simple yolk sac placenta (Must$ius iaevis, &c.)» in 
other forms the uterine lining se^tes a nutritive fiuid or uterine 
mi^ which apparently is taken into the alimentary canal of the 
embryo &rou^ the spiracles {Myliobatis sp., Taeniura sp.). In 
certain lUy^^JPteropioiasa m^rura) this secretory activity df the 
uterine lining is concentrated in loqj villous processes Imown as 
iropkM§mata, which pass through the wide spiracles of the young 
fish and pour their secretion directly into the cavity of its alimentary 
canal. 

CLASSinCATION 


The following table gives a convenient classification (taken 
from Bridge (5)} of those Selachians at present known : — 

Order 1 . ^nropterygii (Extinct ; palaeozoic). 

„ 11 . Aoanthodii (Extinct 1 palaeozoic mainly). 

„ III. Ichihyotomi (Extinct : palaeozoic mainly). 

„ IV. PUgtostomi. 

Suborder I. Squali (Selachii r.r.). 

Fam. 1. Notidanidae (VofidaftKSsHexanchus and Heptanchus). 

2. Chlamydoselachidae (CMamydotfilachus). 

„ 3. Hete^ontidae (Uiierodonius=sCesiracton). 

„ 4. Cochliodontidae (Extinct : palaeozoic). 

„ i. Psammodontidae (Extinct : palaeozoic). 

„ 6. Petalodontidae (Extinct : mainly palaeozoic). 

„ 7. Scylliidae {Scyllium, I^sHurus, Stegostoma). 

„ 8. Carchaiiidae (Corcteno^ GaJtus, O^toesrdo, MusUius). 

„ 9. Sphyrnidae {Sphyfna^ly%d,tn. 9 ). 

„ 10. ljaxanid»A{Lamna,Carchwodon^Alop$cias,M%is%Uiunna). 

„ II. Cetorhinidae (CsforAinws). 

„ 12. Rhinodontidae [Rhinodon). 

„ 13. Spinacidae {Acanthias, Spinax^ Scymnus, Laamargus, 

EcAinorhinus). 

t, 14. Rhlnidae (Rhino). 

„ 15. Pristiophoridae (Pristiophorus). 

Suborder II. Batoidiu 

Fam. 1. Pristidae (Prish's). 

„ a. Rhinobatidae {Rhinobaius). 

„ 3. Raiidae (Roto). 

„ 4. Tamiobatidae (Extinct : palaeozoic). 

„ i. ToipedinidaeJ Torpsdo : Narcin§). 

„ o< Tryi^omdae {Trygon, Pteroplatasa, Taeniura). 

H 7. Myhobabdae {Myliobatu, AUtobatis, Ceroiopiera). 

Order V. Holocephali. 

Fam* X* Ptychodontidae (Extinct : palaeozoic). 

ft a* Squaloraiidae (Extinct : mesozoic). 

„ 3. Myriacanthidae (Extinct : mesozoic). 

„ 4. Chimaeiidae (Cht'mosro, Callorhynchus, HanrioUa). 

Existing Forms,— ‘The Selachians known to survive to the 
present day ore confined to orders IV. and V., the former in- 
cluding the Sharks (Souali) and Rays (Batoidei), and the latter 
including the remarkable Chimaera and its allies. For the more 
interesting members of the Plagiostomi see Shark and Ray. 

The ([eneral morphological features of the Plagiostomi are 
dealt with in the article Ichthyolop^y. It remains now t?o refer 
shortly to one or two of the subdivisions which contain forms 
of 8{>Mlal morphological interest from their in many respects 
primitive character. Such families are the Notidanidae, the 
Chlamydoselachidae and the Heterodontidae. The second of 
these IS of v^ special interest : it contains the single living 
jienus CUmydosHst^us, specimens of which have been obtained 
m conkidjsrabld nuxtibers from deep water off the coast of Japan, 
while isolated specimens have been taken off the coasts of 
Australia and Norway and near Madeira. 

The general shape «f CkUmydoselachus is elongated, almoet eeU 
like (fig. 2). The mouth Is nearly terminal, instead of being well 
bade eu the ventral surface as in other sharks. The teeth are very 
characteristie, flattened la shape, pointing backwards and over- 
tapping one another in longitudinal rows. Bach tooth has three 
slender pointed enspe and okoeely resembtos the teeth of various 
nwasbere of the extbiot giotip Ichthyotomi. The- ■maU piacoid 
eleittents vrhidh eoVer the general body surface are seen to bec^e 
enlarged at the margin of the month, espedaUy posteriorly, these 
entasfsd ptaooid elements functioning as nooessory teeth and in 
fact iiing pmehoally teeth in an early stage of evolution. It is 
interesting to note also that the tiaing of the mouth stHl develops 
a Qovsilni of ptacoid etamuots. (In the typical gnathoetome tte 
p laoo i d Olemenli have of cou rse dtaappeared from tee mouth lining, 


except in tee case of the funotiofial teeth.) There is no oronasal 
gmve m the adult, and the qpirade is greatly reduced. The 
valvular guarding the external openings of the giU (6) clefts 
axe much li^er than in other sharks, particniarly the most anterior 
(hyoidean) which meets 
its fellow ventrally and is 
prolong^ backwards for 
some distance as an in- 
cipient operculum. The 
tail is practically proto- 
cercal, although the 
median fin-fold is con- 
siderably more develops 
on its ventral side than 
dorsally. The lateral line 
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organs on the udes of the body are situated at the bottom of an open 
region has this become covered in. 

The Notidanidae, like ChlamydoselachuSf show more than the 
ordina^ number of gill clefts. Notidanus griseus [Hexanckus) has 
si^ while N. cinereus [Heptanchus) has seven postspiracular gill- 
clefts. In both Notit^idae and Chlamydoselachidae the vertebral 
column shows very primitive features with either very .slight calcifica- 
tion or none at all. 

The Heterodontidae include the recent genus Heterodontus ( = Cfs- 
tracion), the Port Jackin shark or Bullhead shark, widely distri- 
buted through the Pacific. Numerous Mesozoic and possibly also 
Palaeozoic forms belong to this family. The small and nearly 
terminal mouth, tee amphistylic skull, and the egg cases with an 
external spiral lamina are characteristic features. 

Palaeontological History (6). — It must be borne in mind that the 
sharply delimited groups into which animals appear to be divided 
are due to our imperfect knowledge, to the fact that our knowledge 
is limited to short isolated perii^s of geological time. Were our 
kne^edge of palaeontology complete, it would be found that the 
various groups graded into one another by insensible gradations, so 
that it would be quite impossible to set definite limits to any one 
group. Already even in the extraordinarily imperfect condition of 
palaeontological knowledge this difficulty is making itself felt, and 
m the remains from the older deposits it becomes difficult to decide 
which of the recognized groups the various forms are most closely 
allied to. 


Amongst the most ancient forms of fishes known at pre.scnt are 
the remarkable Ostracodermi of the Upper Silurian and Devonian. 
The general form of these creatures gives the impression that they 
were ground - feeding fishes which had become highly specialized 
along much the same lines as the rays amongst existing Selachian's. 
In the highly interesting Coelolcpidae described by Traquair (7) 
from the Upper Silurian and Devonian and comprising the genera 
Thelodus and Lanarkia a piacoid skeleton is present, the individual 
elements being in the form of small hollow spines without any 
basal plate of bone. The main organ of propulsion seems to have 
been the hoterocercal tail, while the broad anterior region passes 
out on each side into a flap-like portion which may represent a 
pectoral fin. On the under surface of Thelodus there occur trans- 
verse markings which probably are caused by the presence of a 
branchial apparatus of the ordinary Selachian type. In the Drepan- 
aspidae (Lower Devonian) and Pteraspidae (Upper Silurian and 
Lower Devonian) the isolated piacoid elements of tne Coelolepidae 
have undergone fusion to a less or greater extent into large plates 
which ensheath the anterior body region, the posterior portion 
possessing rhombic scales. The Ostracoderms so iar mentioned are 
grouped together under the name Heterostraci. The Osteostraci 
form another main division of the Ostracoderms, distinguished from 
the Heterostraci by the presence of true unmodified te)ne in their 
skeletal plates. The orbits are more dorsal in position and a dorsal 
fin is known to occur, while none has as yet bMn recognized in the 
Heterostraci. The most familiar membi^ of the group are the 
Cephalaspidae of the Silurian and Devonian with their highly 
characteristic crescentic shield covering the dorsal side of the head 
region. From behind the posterior horns of this shield there project 
in some specimens paddle-like structures which may be pectoral 
fins, or possibly structures serially homologous with umbs and not 
represented in modem Selachians. 

Among the less doubtful members of the Selachii among fossil 
forms first place must be given to the Pleuropierypi represented by 
the genus Cladoselacke (8) from tee Upper Devonian of Ohio. This 
was a shark-like creature with the mouth apparently terminal. 
The body was covered with shagreen piacoid elements : there were 
a series (five or sevenlof gill suts on each side and the skull was 
probably hyostylic. jThe notochord was apparently persistent. 
The chief interest of Cladoselacke, however, lies in its paired fins 
which axe held by upholden of the " lateral fold " theory to be 
remmrkably primitive. The unpaired fins are obviously highly 
developed— the tall being almost homocercal with a lateral keel on 
each side as In various existing sharks, and it seems on the whole 
unlikely that the p^red fins should bo very primitive while the 
unpaked fins are so highly devel(^>ed. Moreover, the facts of structure 
of tefi'paired fins so far as at pr^ent known haem, to fit in quite well 
with tiie view teat they are modificatkms of the unisenal archi- 
pterygial type (sw IcHTHYOtocv, fig. 2). 
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The I^kikyUemif including the family Plemacanthidas (Lower 
Carboniferous to Permian), are again of special interest as regards 
tti,eir paired hns which are obviously of the uniserial archipterygial 
type. The tail is protocercal and the mouth nearly terminal. 

The Acanthod^ are small fishes ranging from the Upper Silurian 
to Permian. They had strongly heterooercal tail, giU clefts ap- 
parently opening independently to the exterior, but they are specially 
chaxacterixed by the strong spines in front of each fin and by the 
calcified plates lying supemcial to the cranium, jaw apparatus and 
pectoral girdles. 

Authorities. — (i) T. J. Parker, Trans. Zool. Soc. xi. (1879) ; 
(2) Hochstetter, Morphol. Jahrb. xmx. (iqoo) ; (3) W. G. Ridewood, 
Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. vdl. xxvii. ; (4) C. Stewart, Joum. Ltnn. 
Soc. Zool. xxix. (1906) ; (5) T. W. Bridge, Cambridge Nat. History^ 
*' Fishes ” (1904) ; (6) A. Smith Woodward, Vertebrate Palaeontology 
(1898), for references to special literature; (7) R. H. I'raquair, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., xxxix. (1899) : (8) Bashford Dean, Journ. 
Morph, ix. (1894), and Trans. New York Acad. Sci. xiii. (1894). 

(J. G. K.) 

SELBORNE* ROUNDELL PALMER* ist Earl op (1812- 
1895), English lawyer and statesman, was born at Mixbury, 
in the county of Oxford, on the 27th of November 1812. His 
father was rector of the parish : his grandfather and great-grand- 
father were merchants in the City of London, where their 
descendants for a long while continued to be influential people ; 
his mother belonged to the family of Roundell, which had been 
settled for four centuries in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He 
was educated at Rugby and at Winchester, and in 1830 went into 
residence in the university of Oxford as a scholar of Trinity College. 
Here he lived in intimacy wnth many friends, especially P. C. 
Claughton and Charles Wordsworth. In 1834 he took a first 
class in Liierae Humaninres ; he won the Eldon scholarship 
and was elected to a fellowship at Magdalen College ; and after 
a year, spent chiefly in private tuition, partly in Lord Winchilsea^s 
house and partly in the university, he removed to London 
(November 1835) and commenced reading for the bar. 

He was called to the bar on the 7th of June 1837, the same 
day on which John Rolt (1804-1871), a man of very different 
antecedents, but afterwards a worthy rival of Palmer, was also 
called. Through his family connexions in the City of London, 
clients soon came to Palmer’s chambers, and his business at 
the Chancery bar increased rapidly. Meanwhile his interests were 
not wholly confined to law ; for some time (1840-1843) he wrote 
for The times and the British Critic ; he made a plunge into 
patristic learning, from which he .soon recoiled ; he was much 
interested in the controversies which distracted the Church 
on the subject of Tract 90 ; in the treatment of the Episcopal 
Church in Canada by the Canadian government and the Colonial 
Office ; in the establishment by the crown, in conjunction with 
the king of Prussia, of the Jerusalem bishopric; and in the contest 
for the professorship of poetry at Oxford on Keble’s retirement. 

In 1847, and again in 1853, Palmer was returned as member 
of Parliament for Plymouth, as a Peelite, and in the House of 
('ommons he took an active and independent part. He advo- 
cated the admission of Jews to parliament ; he opposed Ix)rd 
John Russell’s measure to repel the so-called papal aggression ; 
he opposed the admission of Dissenters into the university of 
Oxford ; and he was hostile to the action of the government in 
the Crimean War. On the question of the reform of the university 
of Oxford, he sympathized with the reformers, but felt himself 
prohibited, by the oaths which he had taken, from assuming 
any active part. In 1855 he supported Gladstone in the efforts 
to bring about peace with Russia before the capture of Sebastopol; 
in 1856 he opposed the opening of museums on Sunday ; in the 
following year he supported Cohden in his disapproval of the 
second opium war with China. At the general election on March 
1857, Palmer, finding that the independent part he had taken, 
especially in reference to the Chinese question, had alienated 
from him many of his constituents in Plymouth, abandoned the 
prospect of re-election for that borough, and did not seek for 
election elsewhere. In 1848 he married Lady Laura Waldegrave, 
daughter of Earl Waldegrave. In 1849 become a Q.C. ; 

and in 1851 he took his seat in the Rolls Court, where he soon 
obtained a leading practice, and was engaged in many of the most 
important cases in the Court of Chancery. In July 1861 he 
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accepted from Lord Palmerston the office of solicitor-general, 
a knighthood, and a safe seat for the borough of Richmond in 
Yorkdnre, secured for him through the friendly action of Lord 
Zetland, and thus began the second spell of Palmer’s membership 
of the House of Commons, which continued till his elevation to 
the wooisadc and the peerage. In September 1863 he became 
attorney-general, and so continued till the government of which 
he was a member resigned in x866. 

The Civil War in America, and the questions which arose from 
the relations of Great Britain with both belligerents, rendered 
the duties of the law officers of the crown more than usually 
onerous, and Palmer was called upon to take part, as adviser of 
the ministry, in the courts, and in the House, in the questions 
which arose in respect of the “ Trent " and the “ Peterhoff,” 
the cruisers “Alabama ” and “Florida,” and the “Alexandra,” 
a ship which was seized by the government, and other matters. 
In 1865 he took a large part in the passing of the act under which 
all the law courts were gathered together in the Strand. In 
1866 he expressed himself favourable to the making of household 
suffrage the basis of representation, an expression of opinion 
which probably influenced the Reform Bill of the following year — 
in the discussion.s on which I’almer took a prominent part, and 
especially in opposition to the so-called “ fancy franchises ” 
originally proposed by its authors. In the same year he took 
part in supporting the measure for the abolition of compulsory 
Church rates. 

In 1868 occurred an event of great importance in his career. 
In April of that year Gladstone proposed his resolutions with 
reference to the Irish Church on which the bill for its disestablish- 
ment was subsequently based. This measure was opposed to 
many of the dearest beliefs and feelings of Palmer, and he 
evidenced his disapproval by abstaining from voting on the 
resolutions. At the election of November 1868 Palmer was again 
returned for Richmond, and Gladstone offered him the office of 
lord chancellor or the office of a lord justice with a peerage ; 
both offers were declined by Palmer, and he assumed a position 
of independent opposition to the measure relative to tne Irish 
('hurch. On the 22nd of March 1869 he delivered a vety powerful 
speech against the second reading of the bill, and during its later 
stages exercised a considerable influence in modifying the 
i severity of its provisions. The position of Palmer at this time 
was very remarkable. The foremost advocate at the bar, he 
was known to have declined the highest prize in the profession 
rather than promote a mea.sure of which he disapproved ; a 
very prominent member of the House of Commons, whose action 
had been more than usually independent of party, he had 
separated himself from his political friends and maintained a 
position as the dignified and forcible opponent of disestablish- 
ment. Without office and without combination with the 
Conservative Opposition, he exercised great influence within and 
without the walls of St Stephen’s. What made his position the 
more remarkable was that he was frequently consulted by the 
government which he had declined to join, and that on some 
occasions they invoked the assistance which his great influence 
in the House enabled him to afford to them. 

In 1869 he sought to modify rather than to oppose the bill for 
the abolition of tests in the universities. In 1870 he gave a 
qualified support to Gladstone’s first Irish Land Act, and in the 
same year he supported Forster’s Education Act. In 1872 he 
undertook the defence of his friend Lord Chancellor Hatherley, 
when attacked for his appointment of Sir Robert Collier to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, and, by a line of argu- 
ment more ingenious than convincing, secured a majority for 
the government. 

The treaty of Washington was the means of casting a great 
duty upon Palmer. After the conclusion of the Civil War in 
America very large claims were preferred against Great Britain 
for alleged breaches of her duty as a neuteal power ; and after 
long negotiations, England and the United States agreed to 
arbitration. Palmer, who had been advising the British govern- 
ment during these negotiations, and who (4th August 1871) 
had defended the treaty in the House of Commons, was briefed 
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9 a Mifttfol Great Britom. |n the end the Geneva tribunal made 
on award re<]utrjng the payment by Great Britain to the United 
States of a sum <«[ about £3,000,000, To those who, in yder to 
promote the caum of international arbitration, arc desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the dangers and difficulties which beset 
this mode of settling disputes, the account which Palmer has left 
of his part in this arbitration may be commended. 

In September 187s Gladstone again offered him the great seal, 
which l^rd Hatherley had resigned ; in the same year he took 
up his residence in his newly erected house at Blackmoor, in the 
parish of Stlborne, in the county of Hampshire, from which he 
took his new title as a peer. In the following year (1873) Lord 
Selborne carried ^ough parliament the Judicature Act. The 
foundations of this measure were laid so long ago as February 
1867, when Palmer had moved for a royal commission on the 
constitution of the courts, and had taken an active part in the 
work of that commission, of which the first report was made in 
1869. 'Die result of this act of 1873 was to effect a fundamental 
change in the judicature system. By the operation of the 
Judicature Act one supreme court with several divisions was 
constituted ; ea^ division could administer the whole law ; 
the conflict of divergent systems of law was largely overcome 
by ^daring that when they were at variance, the principles of 
equity should prevail over the doctrines of the common law. 
The details of this great change were embodied in a code of general 
rules prepared by a committee of judges, over which Lord Sel- 
borne for two years presided week by week, with unfaltering 
attention to the minutest detail. If,*’ wrote Lord Selborne 
in his memoirs, speaking of the Judicature Act of 1873, “ 1 
leave any monument behind me which will bear the test of time, 
it may 1 ^ this.|* It is impossible to separate this fusion of law 
and equity, this union of all the higher courts into one supreme 
tribunal, from the construction of a single home for this great 
institution ; and the opening of the Royal Courts in the Strand 
in the year 1882, when Queen Victoria personally presided in 
her one supreme court, and handed over the care of the building 
to Lord Sdbome, as her chancellor and as the head of this great 
body, v^s impressive as an outward and visible sign of the silent 
revolution, which owed more to Lord Selborne than to any other 
individual. To the student of the natural history of juris- 
prudence the fusion of the two systems of law and equity may 
well recall a similar result brought about in Imperial Rome ; 
to the student of British institutions, the supreme court, for once 
presided over in person by the sovereign, could not but recall 
the Aula Regia, where the Norman kings sat amid their coun- 
sellors before equity had arisen to correct law, and before the 
separation between the three great common law courts had begun. 
A small incident may illustrate the novelty of the assemblage 
of the one groat court on that day. The queen, on the prayer of 
the attomey'^eneral, ordered that the proceedings of the day 
should be recorded, an order which caused a momentary embar- 
rassment to the lord chancellor, as the court had no existing 
registrar, and no existing book in which the record should be 
made. On tl^ occasion of the opening of the Royal Courts Lord 
Selborne received an earldom. < 

T^ ym 1885 was marked in Lord Selbome’s life by the death 
of his 'Wife, and his final separation from the party of which 
Qladstxme was the ooknowled^d leader. That statesman had 
ill the latter part of the year mdicated his leaning towards the 
disestiOilithment of the Church of England, and towards Home 
Rule for Irelai^. Both these leanings were opposed to the 
denpest Qonvictions of Lord Selborne ; and it was an inevitable 
result that when in January 1886 Gladstone resumed office as 
premier, Lord Selborne should not be again his chancellor : on 
the 39ti^of January in that year they parted for ever > and 
Lord Belborae felt that his puUic life, except so far as he might 
•we his country 1 ^ voice or pen, was now over. But neither 
hia ewage nor his industry forsook him; and he i^d, in 
opposing the new views of his old collei^, scope for both 
voioa and pen ; and as a member of the House of Lords he 
Qootinimd almost to the last to take part in hearing and deciding 
appeals,; and sometimes in the ordin^ business of the House. 


In addressing the electors of Midlothian in September 1885, 
Gladstone had suggested the severance of the Church of En^d 
from the state as a subject on which the foundation of discussion 
had already been laid, and he averred the existence of “ a current 
a^ost throughout the civilized world, slowly setting in the direc- 
tion of disestablishment.” Such an uttcranoe from such a man 
greatly excited the hopes of Nonconformists, who had previously 
published a manifesto under the title of “ The Case for Dis- 
establishment.” This stirring of the question deeply moved 
Lord Selborne, who was strongly opposed alike to diUstablish- 
ment and disendowment, and in the following year, 1886, he 
published a work entitled A Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment, with on introducto^ letter addressed 
to Gladstone. In the introductory letter he criticized Gladstone’s 
pronouncement on the subject, and especially examined the 
all^ation of a general tendency towards disestablishment in the 
civilized world at large, and arrived at a negative conclusion. 
In the body of the book the learned author treated of the history 
of the English Church, its endowments and the case of the 
advocates of disestablishment. The work is throughout charac- 
terized by an abundant supply of learning and of information 
as to the history and the state of the Church of England at that 
time, and by great dialectical acuteness. It is a powerful 
defence as well as a valuable summary of the history of the 
established Church in England. In 1888 Lord Selborne published 
a second work on the Church question, entitled Ancient Facts and 
FaUactes concerning Churches and Tithes, in which he examined 
more critically than in his earlier book the developments of early 
ecclesiastical institutions, both on the continent of Europe and 
in Anglo-Saxon England, which resulted in the formation of the 
modem paroi^ial system and its general endowment with tithes. 
A second edition of this work, emMying the result of its author’s 
subsequent researches in the Vatican library and elsewhere, was 
published in the year 1892. A perusal of these books will show 
with how wide a range of investigation and with what care Lord 
Selborne prepared himself for the discussion of these ecclesiastical 
questions which deeply stirred him. But Lord Selborne did 
not carry on his opposition to Gladstone’s proposals only in his 
library or by his pen ; in the year 1886-1887 he travelled to 
many parts of the country, and addressed meetings in defence 
of the union between the Church and state and against Home 
Rule ; and in September 1893, in his eighty-first year, he 
addressed a powerful speech to the House of Lords in opposition 
to the Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Selbome’s health had, with the exception of two collapses 
in 1^3 and 1888, which appear to have bwn due to overwork, 
continued excellent till February 1895, when he was attacked 
by influenza. He died on the 4th of May 1895 at his seat in 
Hampshire, full of years and of honours. 

To the subject of university education Lord Selborne at 
different times in his life gave much time and attention. As a 
fellow of Magdalen College, he had been desirous of changes 
which he felt himself bound by his oath from advocating ; and 
he had taken part in the discussions on the abolition of tests 
in the old universities.^ He gave much time and attention to 
his duties as chairman of the second Oxford commission under 
the act of 1876 ; in 1878 he filled the office of lord rector of the 
university of St Andrews ; and in the foUowing year he presided 
over a commission on the subject of university education in 
London. Lord Selbome’s literary labours included the publi- 
cation in 1862 of a selection of hymns, under the title of The 
Book of Praise, a work in which he was greatly assisted by Daniel 
Sedgwick (1814-1879), a bookseller and publisher in the city of 
London. The work was characterized by the great pains taken 
to ascertain the true authorship of hymns which were either 
anonymous or attributed to those who had not composed them, 
and by a like effort to exclude all variations grafted on the 

> la 1867 he founded an association for the improvement of legal 
education, in the hope pf bringing about the establishment or the 
restoration of " a general school of law in London on a scale worthy 
of the importance of the law and of the resources of the Inns of 
Court*’ This enterprise was not successful. The opposing forces 
were too strong to permit Lord Selborne to succeed. 
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QiigaiMX language^ and to give the hymnf in the genuine un- 
oorrupted text of the authors themselves.” In the counse of his 
labours as editor of this volume he was struck by the unity which 
was presented by Christian hymnody, binding together by the 
force of a common attraction, more powerful than all causes of 
diifeienoe, times ancient and modem, nations of various race 
and language, Churchmen and Nonconformists, Churches le- 
formed and unreformed” (Preface). In the same field of 
literature Lord Selbome further laboured by the publication of 
another collection called The Book of Praise Hymnal ; a contri- 
bution to an edition of Bishop Ken’s hymns ; a paper on PJlnglish 
Church Uymnody at a Church Congress ; and the article in the 
Encyclopaedia Briiarmica on “ Hymns ” which was re- 

published as a separate volume in 1892. 

During the last few years of his life Lord Selbome engaged in 
the composition, for the benefit of his children, of memorials of 
his own life and of the lives of many members of his family. 
These Memorials, Part L, Family and Personal, in 2 vols., 
which were published in 1896, Memorials, Part 11 ., Personal and 
Political, also in 2 vols., were edited by his daughter, Lady 
Sophia Palmer, and published in 1898. In the years 1880-1861 
Lord Selbon# wrote to his son a series of letters on religious 
subjects, dealing in an elementary way with natural and revealed 
religion, the inspiration of the Bible and Biblical criticism. 
These were published in 1898, under the title of Letters to His 
Son on Religion, by Roundell, First Karl of Selborne. 

In person Lord Selbome was of about the average height : his 
manners when among strangers were somewhat reserved ; Ins style, 
both in speaking and writing, was fluent, tending to difluseness ; his 
oratory was marked by uniform good sense and lucidity, both of 
arrangement and language ; and if he never reached tlie highest 
level of oratorical excellence, he never descended to what was 
commonplace or irrelevant. As a judge, w'hether in the Supreme 
Court or in the House of Lords, he displayed high quahties : he was 
patient, courteous, logical and learned, and his judgments contain 
many valuable expositions of the principles of law. The fusion of 
law and equity, the reorganization of the whole judicial system of 
Kngland, and the association of all the supreme tribunals in one 
common home were works of no ordinary magnitude or importance, 
and give a character of unusual importance to his chancellorship. 
That Lord Selbome was a truly religious man it is impossible to 
doubt : his whole life was regulated and inspired by a sense of his 
duty towards (^od and his fellowmon, and a long life spent amid the 
temptations of legal and pubhc life left not the faintest stain on his 
memory. He was a devout member of the Church of England, to 
which he looked up with unstinted affection and reverence ; and he 
found in its service and formularies an adequate satisfaction for all 
Ills religious feelings. He belonged to the High Church school, which 
was influenced by the teaching of Newman and Pusey and the 
Oxford teachers of their day ; but he by no means slavishly followed 
them. With the later High Church movement, usually described 
as ^tualism, he had less sympathy. His life was prosperous, for 
from his first prize at the university till his acquisition of an earldom, 
he went on a course of almost unbroken succe.ss. He had the double 
dignity of having refused the highest prize in his profession for 
conscience’ sake, and of having acceptea that dignity without loss 
of consistency ; in his life he acquired a high reputation and the 
sincere admiration of his fellowmen, as well as an abundant fortune 
and ample titular distinctions. His life was also happy, for he had 
leasure in his work, he loved and was loved by his wife and children ; 
e had a strong constitution, and retained his bodily and mental 
powers to the last ; his faith in the religion of his youth was un- 
shaken to the end ; and he lived throughout his long life with the 
consciousness of rectitude. (E. F.) 

SELBORNE, WILLIAM WALDEORAVE PALMER, 2 ND Earl 
or ( 1859- ), son of the preceding, was educated at Winchester 

and University College, Oxford, where he took a first class in 
hi&tory. In 1883, being then Viscount Wolmer, he married 
Lady Beatrix Cecil, jrd daughter of the 3rd marquess of Salisbury. 
He served a political apprenticeship as assistant private secretary 
to the chancellor of the exchequer (Mr Childers) from 1882 to 
1885, when he was elected Liberal member of parliament for Eiwt 
Hampshire. Like his father, he became a Liberal Unionist 
when in 1886 Mr Gladstone proposed Home Rule for Ireland, 
and he retained his seat till 1892, when he was elected for West 
Edinburgh. From 1895 to 1900 he was under-secretary for the 
colonies, having Mr G^berlain as his chief, and during the 
difficult period before the outbreak of the South African War he 
came rapidly to the front. In 1900 he entered the cabinet as 


first lord of the admiralty, and held this oflke till 1905, when he 
succeeded Lord Milner as high oonumssioner for South Africa and 
governor of the Transvaal and Orange River colimies. He 
assumed office at Pretoria in May of tLat year. He had gone 
out with the intention of guiding the destinies of South Africa 
during a period when the ex-Boer republics would be in a transi- 
tional state between crown colony government and self-govern- 
ment, and lett^ patent were issued granting the Transvaal 
representative institutions. But the Liberal party came into 
office in England in the December following, before the new 
constitution had been actually established, and the decision was 
now taken to give both the Transvaal and Orange River colonies 
self-government without delay. Lord Selbome loyally accepted 
the changed situation, and it was due in considerable measure 
to his moderation, common sense, administrative gifts and 
appreciation of the Boers’ standpoint, that the experiment 
proved successful. He ceased to be governor of the Orange 
River Colony on its assumption of self-government in June 1907, 
but retained his other posts until May 1910, retiring on the eve 
of the establishment of the Union of South Africa. No one had 
done more to effect that union. The despatch, dated January' 
7th, 1907, in which he reviewed the situation in its economic and 
political aspects, was a masterly and comprehensive statement 
of the dangers inherent in the existing system and of the ad- 
vantages likely to attend union. The force of its appeal had a 
marked influence on the course of events, while the loyalty with 
which Lord Selbome co-operated with the Botha administration 
was an additional factor in reconciling the Dutch and British 
communities. He returned to England with his reputation as a 
statesman enhanced by the respect of all parties, and with a 
practical experience, second only to that of Lord Milner, of 
British imperialism in successful operation. This experience 
made him a valuable ally in the movement among the Unionist 
pai^ at home for Tariff Reform and C'olonial Preference, to 
which he could now give his whole-hearted support. 

SELBORNE, a village in the Petersfield parliamentary division 
of Hampshire, England, 4I m. S.S.E. of Alton station on the 
London & South-Western railway. It is pleasantly situated in 
a thickly wooded valley, and is celebrated as the birthplace and 
scene of the work of Gilbert White the naturalist ; his house is 
in the village, and his memorial and grave are in the ancient 
church. Fine views over the district of which he wrote are 
obtained from the hills (between 500 and 700 ft.) in the neighbour- 
hood. 

SELBY, WILLIAM COURT GULLY, iST Viscount (1835- 
1909), Speaker of the British House of Commons, was born on 

t e 29th of August 1835, the son of Dr James Manby GuUy of 
alvern. His grandfather was Daniel GuUy, a Jamaican coffee- 
planter. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was president of the Union. He was called to the bar 
in i860, went the northern circuit, and took silk in 1877. In 
i88o and 1885 he unsuccessfully contested Whitehaven as a 
Liberal, but was elected for Carlisle in 1886, and continued to 
represent that constituency until his elevation to the peerage. 
In April 1895 he was elected Speaker by a majority of eleven 
votes over Sir Matthew White Ridley {cr. Viscount Ridley, 1900), 
the Unionist nominee. In 1905 he resigned and was raised to 
the peerage with the title of Viscount Selby, the name being t^t 
of his wife. Miss Elizabeth Selby (d. i9<^), whom he married 
in 1865. He died on the 6th of November 1909, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, James William Hcrschell Gully (b. 1867). 

SELBY, a market town in the Barkston Ash parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 134 m. S. 
of York on the Great Northern and North-Eastern railways. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 7786. It stands in a level plain on 
the left bank of the river Ouse, by which, communioatian, is 
provided with the Humber. The church of St Mary and St 
German belonged to ^ Benedictine abbey founded un<l^ a grant 
from William the Conqueror in 1069 and raised to the dignity of 
a mitred abbey by Pope Alexander II. The monastic Imildings 
have practicallv disappeared, but the church was a splendid 
buUding of various dates from Norman to Decorated, the choir 





ml Lftdy chapeJ repvesentiiig the later penod. Tte nw panes 
Iram Norman to Ear^ English in the course of its eight ^ys frcan 
ahst to west and abo Inm the arcade through the tnfoBum to 
die clerestory. About midnight of the igth^soth of October 
1906, a fire broke tjut in the Latham chapel adjoining the north 
choir aide, m which a new organ had recently been erected, and 
soon involved the whole building. Specially serious damage 
was done in the immediate neighbourhood of the chapel, the 
oak-groined roof and rich fittings of the choir were wholly 
destroyed, but the finely moulded arches and the magnificent 
trmoery of the east window survived in great part. Much 
damage was done to the tower, and the nave roof perished, for 
the fire reached practically every part of the building, though the 
stonework of the nave suffered comparatively lit%. Schemes 
for the collection of funds and the complete restoration of the 
church were immediately set on foot, the architect being Mr 
Oldrid Scott. 

Selby is the centre of a rich agricultural district, and its 
industries include rope and twine making, flax-scutching, boat- 
building, iron-foundii^, tanning and brewing. Tradition in- 
dicates Selby as the birth-place of Henry I., and thus accounts 
for the high privileges conferred upon the abbey. The town had 
a considerable part in the operations of the Civil Wars, being held 
at the outset by the Parliamentarians, and captured by the 
Royalists in 1644, but soon retaken by Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

BBLDEN, JOHN (1584-1654), English jurist, legal antiquary 
and oriental scholar, was born on the i6th of December 1584 at 
Salvington, in the parish of West Tarring, Sussex. His father, 
also John Selden, bold a small farm. It is said that his accom- 
plishments as a violin-player gained him his wife, whose social 
position was somewhat superior to his own. She was Margaret, 
the only child of Thomas Baker of Rustington, a village in the 
vicinity of West Tarring, and was more or less remotely descended 
from a knightly family of the same name in Kent. John Selden 
commenced his education at the free grammar-school at Chi- 
chester, whence in 1600 he proceeded to Hart Hall, Oxford. 
In 1603 he was admitted a member of Clifford’s Inn, London, and 
in 1604 migrated to the Inner Temple, and in 16x3 he was called 
to the bar. His earliest patron was Sir Robert Cotton, the 
antiquary, by whom he seems to have been employed in copying 
and abriidging certain of die parliamentary records then pre- 
served in die Tower. For some reason which has not been 
explained, Selden never went into court as an advocate, save on 
rare and exceptional occasions. But his practice in chambers 
as a conveyancer and consulting counsel is stated to have been 
lai^, and| if we may judge from the considerable fortune he 
accumulate, it must also have been lucrative. g 

It was, however, as a scholar and writer that Selden won Us 
reputation bodi amongst his contemporaries and with posterity. 
His first work, an account of the civil administration of England 
before the Norman Conquest, is said to have httn completed 
when he was only two- or three*«nd-twenty years of age. But 
if this was the AnaUcUm Anfilo-Britannicon, as is generally 
supposed, he withheld it from the world until 1615. In x6io 

K red his England*s Epinomis and Janut Anghmm; Fadis 
, which dealt with the progress of English law down to 
Henry II. ; and Tlu Duello, or Sinji^e Combat, m which he traced 
the history of trial by battle in England from the Norman 
Conquest. In 1615 he supplied a series of notes, enriched by 
an immense numb^ of qu^tions and references, to the first 
eighteen cantos of Drat^’s Folyolhion, In 1614 he published 
of Honour, wh^, in spite of some obvious defects and 
omisskinB, has remained to the present day the most coro- 
preh^ve and trustworthy woric of its kind that we possess ; 
and in xdt6 his notes on Foiteacue’s De laudibus legum Angliae 
and Ralph de Hen^am’s Su mm ae mupia et parva. In 1617 his 
De 4 iis Syriis was issued, and imniediately established his fame 
as an oriental scholar among the teamed in all parts of Europe. 
It it romarkabte for Its brilliant use of the compmtxve method, 
in which it was far ahead of its age, and is still consulted by 
studdOls of Semitic mythology. In t6iS his History of TiOm, 
although^tmly published aftn* it had been^famitted to the cen- 


sorship^ duly hcensed, nevertheless aroused the apprehension 
of the bishops and provoked the intervention of the long. The 
aut hor was summoned before the privy council and compelled 
to retract his opinbns, or at any rate what were held to be his 
opinions. Moreover, his work was suppressed and himself 
forbidden to reply to any of the controversialists who had come 
or might come forward to answer it. 

TTus seems to have introduced Selden to the practical side of 
political affairs. The discontents which a few years later broke 
out into civil w were already forcing themselves on public 
attention, and it is pretty certain that, although he was not in 
parliament, he was the instigator and perhaps the draftsman of 
the memorable protestation on the ri^ts and privileges of the 
House affirmed by the Commons on the 1 8th of December 1621. 
He with several of the members committed to prison, at 
first in the Tower and subsequently under the charge oi Sir 
Robert Ducie, sheriff of London. Dunng his detention, which only 
lasted a short time, he occupied himself in preparing an edition 
of Ee^mer's History from a manuscript lent to him by his host 
or jailor, which he published two years afterwards. In 1623 he 
was returned to the House of Commons for the borough of 
Lancaster, and sat with Coke, Noy and Pyi# on Sergeant 
Glanville^s election committee. He was also nominated reader 
of Lyon’s Inn, an office which he declined to undertake. For 
this the benchers of the Inner Temple, by whom he had been 
appointed, fined him £20 and disqualified him from being chosen 
one of their number. But he was relieved from this incapacity 
after a few years, and became a master of the bench. In the 
first parliament of Charles I. (1625), it appears from the “ returns 
of members ” printed in 1878 that, contrary to the assertion 
of all his biographers, he had no seat. In Charles’s second 
parliament (1626) he was elected for Great Bed win in Wiltshire, 
and took a prominent part in the impeachment of George 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham. In the following year, in the 
“ benevolence ” case, he was counsel for Sir Edmund Hampden 
in the court of king’s bench. In 1628 he was returned to the 
third parliament of Charles for Ludgershall in Wiltshire, and had 
a large and important share in drawing up and carrying the 
Petition of Right. In the session of 1629 he was one of the 
members mainly responsible for the tumultuous passage in the 
House of Commons of the resolution against the illegal levy of 
tonnage and poundage, and, along with Eliot, Holies, Long, 
Valentine, Strode, and the rest, he was sent once more to the 
Tower. There he remained for eight months, deprived for a 
part of the time of the use of books and writing materials. He 
was then removed, under less rigorous conditions, to the Marshal- 
sea, until not long afterwards owing to the good offices of Arch- 
bishop Laud he was liberated. Some years before he hod been 
appomted steward to the earl of Kent, to whose seat, Wrest in 
Bedfordshire, he now retired. In 1628 at the suggestion of 
Sir Robert Cotton he had compiled, with the assistance of 
two learned coadjutors, Patrick Young and Richard James, a 
catalogue of the Arundel marbles. He employed his leisure at 
Wrest in writing De successionibus in bona defuncU secundum 
leges Ebraeorum and De stucessione in pontificaium Ebraeorum, 
published in 1631. About this period he seems to have inclined 
towards the court rather than the popular party, and even to 
have secured the personal favour of the king, to him in 1635 
he dedicated his Mare clausum, and under &e royal patronage 
it was put forth as a kind of state paper. It had been written 
sixteen or scyenleen years before ; imt James I. had prohibited 
its publication for political reasons ; hence it appeared a 
qoarW of a century after Grotxus’s Mare liberum, to which 
it was intended to be a rejoinder, and the pretensions advanced 
in which on behalf of the Dutch fishermen to poach in the waters 
off the British coasts it was its purpose to explode. The fact 
that Selden was not retained in the great case of ship money 
in 1637 by John Hampden, the cousin of his former client, 
may be accepted as addirioaal evidence that his zeal in the 
popular cause was not so warm and unsRispccted as it had once 
been. During the progress of this momentous constitutional 
oonfliot, indeed, he seems to have been absorbed in his oriental 
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researches, publiatimg De jure naiureUi et genHum juxia disci- 
fdinatn Ehfaeorum in 1640. He was no^ elected to the Short 
Parliament of 1640 ; but to the Long Parliament, summoned in 
the autumn, ^ was returned without opposition for the university 
of Oxford. He opposed the resolution against episcopacy 
which led to the exclusion of die bishops from the House of Lords, 
and printed an answer to the arguments used by Sir Harbottle 
Grimston on that occasion. He joined in the protestation of 
the Commons for the maintenance of the Protestant religion 
according to the doctrines of the Church of England, the authority 
of the crown, and the liberty of the subject. He was ^ually 
opposed to the court on the question of the commissions of 
lieutenancy of array and to the parliament on the question of 
the militia ordinance. In 16^ he participated in the discussions 
of the assembly of divines aT Westminster, and was appointed 
shortly afterwards keeper of the rolls and records in the Tower. 
In 1645 he was named one of the parliamentary commissioners 
of the admiralty, and was elected master of Trinity Hall in 
Cambridge— an office he declined to accept. In 1646 he sub- 
scribed the Solemn League and Covenant, and in 1647 was voted 
£5000 by th^ parliament a.s compensation for his sufferings in 
the evil days%f the monarchy. He had not, however, relaxed 
his literary exertions during these years. He published in 1642 
Privileges oj the Baronage 0/ England when they sit in Parliament 
and Discourse concerning the Rights and Privileges oj the Subject ; 
in 1644, Dissertatio de anno civili et calendar io reipublicae 
Judaicae ; in 1646 his treatise on marriage and divorce among 
the Tews entitled Uxor Ebraica ; and in 1647 the earliest printed 
edition of the old English law-book Fleta. In 1650 Selden 
passed the first part of De synedrtis et prefecturts jurtdtcts 
veterum Ebraeorum through the press, the second and third 
parts being severally published in 1653 and 1655, and in 1652 
he wrote a preface and collated some of tlie manuscripts for 
Sir Roger Twysden’s Historiae Anglicae scriptores decern. His 
last publication was a vindication of himself from certain 
charges advanced against him and his Mare clausum in 1653 
by Theodore Graswinckel, a Dutch jurist. 

After the death of the earl of Kent in 1639 Selden lived 
permanently under the same roof with his widow. It is believed 
that he was married to her, although their marriage does not 
seem to have ever been publicly acknowledged. He died at 
Friary House in Whitefriars on the 30th of November 1654, 
and was buried in the Temple Church, Ixindon. In 1880 a brass 
tablet was erected to his memory by the benchers of the Inner 
Temple in the parish church of West Tarring. 

Several of Selden 's minor productions were printed for the first 
time after his death, and a collective edition of his writings was 
published by Archdeacon Wilkins in 3 vols. folio in 1725, and again 
in 1726. His Table Talk, by which he is perhaps best known, did 
not appear until 1689. It was edited by his amanuensis, Richard 
Milward, who affirms that '* the sense and notion is wholly Selden's," 
and that *' most of the words " are his also. Its genuineness has 
sometimes been questioned, although on insufficient grounds. 

See Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss (London, 1817, 4 vols.) ; 
Aikin, Lives of John Selden and Archbishop Usher (London, 1812) ; 
Johnson, Memoirs of John Selden, &c. (London, 1835) ; Singer, 
Table Talk of John Selden (London, 1847) ; and Wilkins, Johannis 
Seldeni opera omnia, &c. (London, 1725). 

SELfiNfi, in Greek mythology, the divine personification of 
the moon, daughter of Hyperion and Theia, sister of Helios and 
Eos. By 2 ^us she was said to have been the mother of Pandia 
(the all-bright), who was worshipped with her father at the 
festival named after her Pandia.^ She was also wooed by Pan 
in the form of a white ram, or she had selected a white ram 
from his flock as the price of her favours. The most famous of 
her amours was with Endymion (q.v.). Selene was represented 
as a beautiful young woman with wings and a golden diadem, 
sometimes riding in a chariot drawn by two white, sometimes 
winged, horses (or cows, symbolizing the moon’s crescent, or 
bulls), or herself mounted on a horse, a bull, a mule or a ram. 
At Ehs there was a statue of Selene, her head surmounted by a 
crescent. Later, she was identified with Artemis, and as such 

* The connexion of Selene or Pandia with this festival is denied by 
Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfl (A us Kydathen, p. 133). 


called Phoebe, the sister of Phoebus Apollo. She was worshipped 
on the days of the new and the full moon. Another name for 
Selen^was Mene, in reference to the monthly changes of the 
moon. The existence of a male moon-god (Men), whose cult 
probably came to Attica from Asia Minor, b attested by in- 
scriptions. The Roman goddess of the moon was Luna, who 
possessed sanctuaries on the Aventine and Palatine hills. In 
the former she was worshipped on the last day of March (the first 
month of the old Roman year); in the latter as Noctiluca 
(givii^ light by night), her sanctuarx^ being illuminated on such 
occasions. 

See W. H. Roscher, Vber Selene und Verwandtes (1890), with 
Nachtrdge (1895) ; Preller, Griechtsche Mvthologie (4th ed., 1894), 
443 ' 44 ^J A. Legrand, s.v. " Luna “ in Darembeig and Saglio'b 

icUonnatre des anhquiUs. 

8ELENGA-ORKHON, a river of Central Asia, which rises in 
two principal head-streams, the Selenga and the Orkhon, on 
the plateau of N.W. Mongolia, not far apart in 101° E. Both 
flow generally E.N.E. as far as their confluence near Kiakhta, 
on the frontier of Mongolia and Siberia, at the eastern extremity 
of the Sayan Mountains. Beyond Kiakhta the river flows 
generally N. nearly as far as 52*’ N., when it turns W. and enters 
Lake Baikal on the S.W., forming a delta. It is navigable from 
Kiakhta downwards, a distance of 210 m., its total length being 
750 m. From the left it receives the Eghin-gol and the Jida, 
and from the right the Tala, Kharagoy, Chikoy, Khilok and Uda, 
streams each 150 to 300 m. in length. Near the upper Orkhon 
was the permanent camp of Karakorum, from the 8th century 
down to the end of the 13th the centre of the Mongol power, 
especially under the sway of jenghiz Khan and his .son Ogotai 
or Ogdai in the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Several remarkable mscriptions were discovered here in the end 
of the iQtli century, and were interpreted by Professor V. Thomsen 
of Copenhagen Inscriptions de V Orkhon (Helsingfors, 1900). 

SELENIUM [.symbol Se, atomic weight 79-2 (0-=3 6^, a non- 
metallic chemical clement, discovered in 1817 by J. J. Berzelius, 
who called it selenium (Gr. (rekijvij, the moon) on account of its 
close analogy with tellurium (Lat. tellus, the earth). It is 
occasionally found in the native condition, but more frequently in 
combination with metals in the form of sclenidcs, the more 
important selcniferous minerals being euchairite, crookesite, 
clausthalite, naumannite and zorgite. It is also found as a 
constituent of various pyrites and galenas, and in some specimens 
of native sulphur. The element is usually obtained from the flue 
dust or chamber deposits of sulphuric-acid works in which a 
selcniferous pyrites is burned. In thb process, the residues are 
boiled with a dilute sulphuric acid to which nitric acid and 
oDtassium chlorate are added in order to transform the element 
mto selenic acid, H^Se04, which is then reduced to selenious 
acid, HgSeO^, by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and finally to 
selenium by sulphur dioxide. L. F. Nilson {Ber,, 1874, 7, 
p. 1719) digests the well-washed chamber mud with a moderately 
concentrated solution of potassium cyanide, whereby the 
element goes into solution in the form of potassium seleno- 
cyanide, K^CN), from which it Is precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid. As alternative methods, F. Wohler (Ann., 1859, 109, 
p. 375) heats the well-washed chamber residues with potassium 
nitrate and carbonate in order to obtain an alkaline selenate, 
which is then boiled with hydrochloric acid, yielding selenious 
acid, from which the element is obtained as above ; whilst 
H. Rose (Pogg. Ann., 1828, 90, p. 471) by the action of chlorine 
obtains selenium tetrachloride, which is converted into selenious 
acid by water, and the acid so prepared is finally reduced to 
selenium by treatment with sodium sulphite (see also G. Magnus, 
Pogg. Ann., 1830, 96, p. 165 ; 0 . Pettersson, Ber., 1873, 6, 
p. 1477 1 Koch, German Patent 167457, 1903). It is obtained 
from zorgite by heating the mineral with aqua regia; the 
excess of acid is evaporated, and the resulting syrupy liquid 
diluted, filtered and decomposed by sulphur dioxide, when the 
selenium is precipitated (Billandot, Ency. chimigue, 1883, 5, 
P.X98). 

The commercial element usimUy contains a certain amount of 
sulphur, and some teUurium, and various methods have been devised 
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redocet the raialting eelenious acid with sulphur dioxide, filters off 
the precipitate and washes it with water and alcohol. The resulting 
pr^ct iiowever, still contains traces of sulphur. C. Ht^ot {Ann. 
ckim. piyt. jgoo (7), si, p. 34) convert! the element by dilute nitnc 
acid into selenium dioxide which is then sublimed, and dissolved in 
water. Any sulphuric acid present is removed by baryta water, the 
precipitated barium sulphate filtered off, the solution acidified by 
nydrochloric acid and reduced by sulphur dioxide. 


Several allotropic forms of selenium have been described, but 
the work of A. P. Saunders (/our, Phys. Chem,, 1900, 4, p. 423) 
seems to establish that the element exists in three distinct 


forms, namely liquid selenium (which includes the vitreous, 
soluble and amorphous forms), crystalline red selenium (which 
includes, perhaps, two very closely allied forms), and crystalline, 
grey or metallic selenium. Liquid selenium becomes more and 
more viscous in character as its temperature falls from 220° C. 
to 60® C. ; it is soft at about 60°, but is hard and brittle between 
30® and 40®. It shows a conchoidal fracture. The amorphous 
variety, which only differs from the vitreous form in its state of 
aggregation, is obtained by reducing solutions of selenious acid 
with sulphur dioxide. It is slightly soluble in carbon bisulphide. 
The red crystalline variety is obtained by crystallization of 
selenium from carbon bisulphide, or by leaving the amorphous 
form in contact with the same solvent. The grey crystalline 
form is obtained by heating the other varieties, and is the most 
stable form from ordinary temperatures up to 2 1 7®. All varieties 
of selenium dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a 
green solution (see also R. Marc, Ber., 1906, 39, p. 697 ; and 
W. Oechsner de Coninck, Comptes rendus, 1906, 143, p. 682). 
A colloidal selenium was obtained by C. Paal and C. Koch (Ber., 
1905, 38, p. 526) by reducing selenious acid dissolved in an 
aqueous solution of sodium protalbate with hydrazine hydrate 
and hydrochloric acid, the precipitate obtained being then dis- 
solved in sodium carbonate. The specific gravity of selenium is 
4*8; the specific heat varies from 0*0716 to 0*1147, depending 
upon the particular form. Selenium combines directly with 
hydrogen when heated in the gas, and with fluorine in the cold. 
It bums with a blue flame when heated in the air or in oxygen, 
at the same time giving a characteristic smell of rotten horse- 
radish, a reaction vmich serves for the recognition of the element. 
It combines directly with nitrogen, phosphorus, antimony and 
carbon, and with all the metals (except gold) to form selenides, 
of which those of the alkali and edkaline earth metals are solubk 
in water. Metallic selenium is a conductor of electricity, and 
its conductivity is increased by light ; this property has been 
utilized in apparatus for transmitting photographs by telegraphy 
(sec Telegraph). 


SeleniureUed Hydrogen, H,Se, is obtained by the direct union of its 
constituent elements in the heat ; by the decomposition of various 
selenides witii mineral acids ; by the decomposition of aluminium 
■elenide, or phosphorus selenide with water ; by the action of 
•dbniiim on a concentrated solution of hydriodic acid ; and by 
heating selenium with colopbene (H. Moissan), or better with paraffin 
wax Wuyte and A. Stewart, Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1909, 23, 
p. 9). It is a eolottriess gas which possesses a characteristic smell, 
more unpleasant than sulphuretted hydro^n. Its physiological 
effects are much more persistent and injurious than sulphuretted 
hydrogen, producing temporary paralysis of the olfactory nerves and 
inffammation of the mucous membrane. It may be uquefied, the 
liouid boiling, at - 41*^ to -<42* C. and becoming solid at -68'* C. 
(K. Oktuwsjid). It it somewhat soluble in water and forma a hydrate. 
It is decpf&pQied tw heat, bums with a blue flame, and behaves as a 
reducing igeot, It precipitates many of the heavy metals as 
selenides /when passed into solutions of their salts. Its aqueous 
solution is unstable, mdually depositing red selenium on standing. 
Selmium pnoridi, $^4, is obtained as a colourless liquid by the 
direct aetkm of fluorine on selenium (P. Labeau, Comptes rendus. 190^, 
144, p« .104a). Xt boils at about loo** C.. attacks glass readily, is 
decomposed, by water, and dissolves iodine. Selenium dickloride, 
Se^dg, is ooiained by the action of chlorine on selenium ; by the 
action pho^ihonis pentaohloride on sel eniu m or the dioxide ; 
by the tfetton of hydrochloric acid on selcncMmlpbur trioxide (£. 
Divers, Chem. News, 1884, 49, p. 212): 2S *3604-^21101 «H^04+ 


S -S^,* Saa,( SajClf-f SO,iOfii)Cl ; and by hoatiiig selenium 

and s elen iu m tetrachloride to 100* C. in a gfAl tui£ It is a 
y^wis^teown oily liquid which commencee to distil at 130* C. 
with partial decomposition into seteninm and the tetrachloride. It 


the acton of phosphorus pentachloride on selenium dioxide • 
- 8SeOCl,+2POCl,=8SeCl4+P,0, i 
wd by the action of thionyl chloride on selenium oxychloride, it 
is a white solid which can be obtained crystalline by sublimation in a 
current of chlorine. It dissociates when heated, and is decomposed 
by water with production of selenious acid. It dissolves selenium. 
Similar bromides and iodides are known. Selenyl chloride, SeOCl^, is 
formed when selenium tetrachloride is heated with the dioxide to 
150® C. (R. Weber, Pogg. Ann.. 1839, 184, p. 615), or when the dioxide 
is heated with common salt: 2SeO-+2NaCl=Se(Xlg-|-Na,SeO.. 
It is a yellow-coloured liquid mien solidifies at o** C., and 
fumes on exposure to air. It combines with titanium and tin 
bichlorides and with antimony trichloride, and it is decompose 
by water. 


Selenium dioxide. SeOg, is prepared by burning selenium in oxygen, 
or bj' oxidizing selenium with nitric acid and heating the residue. 
It may also be prepared by the action of selenium on sulphur 
oxyfluoride (H. Moissan, Bull. Soc. chim., 1902 (3), 27, p. 251) : 
2S04Fa-l-Se+Si0o=Se0j+2S0.+SiF4. It crystallizes m needles 
or prisms and volatilizeB when neated, giving a pale%ellow vapour. 
It is very hygroscopic, and dissolves in water and alcohol. It reacts 
with the caustic alluilis to form selenites, and combines directly with 
hydrocyanic acid. It is decomposed by hydriodic acid with liberation 
of selenium and iodine, and by ammonia with formation of selenium 
and nitrogen. Selenious acid, HjSeO,, is obtained in the crystalline 
form when a solution of selenium dioxide in water is concentrated 


over sulphuric acid. It cflaoresces on exposure to air. Oxidizing 
agents readily convert it into selenic acid, whilst reducing agents 
transform it into selenium. It yields normal, acid and super-acid 
salts {e.g. KHSeOg-H^eOj). It is decomposed by many acids with 
liberation of selenium. Selemc acid, was discovered by 

E. Mitscherlich {Pogg. Ann., 1827, 85, p. 623). Its salts, the selen- 
ates, are obtained by the oxidation of the selenites, and the free acid 
may be obtained by the decomposition of the lead or barium salt. 
It is also obtained in the electrolysis of solutions of selenious acid 
(C. Manuelli and G. Lazzarini, Gasz., 1909, 39, 1, p. 50). The acid 
crystallizes in hexagonal prisms and melts at 58® C. It dissolves in 
water and yields a hydrate of composition HjSe04*Hj|0. It is very 
hygroscopic, dissolves sulphur readily and acts on organic compounds 
in a manner similar to sulphuric acid. It decomposes when strongly 
heated. The selenatcs are isomorphous with the chromates and 
sulphates. A compound of selenium and sulphur has been described 
as resulting from the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on selenious 
acid, but A. Gutbier {Zeit. anorg. them., 1905, 43, p. 384) is of the 
opinion that in this reaction, at ordinary temperature, a simple 
reduction takes place, leading to the formation of a mixture of sulphur 
and selenium. Selemum sulphoxide, SeSO^, is formed as a yellowish 
crystalline mass when selenium is warmed with sulphur trioxide. 
It decomposes when heated above 35° C., and also in the presence of 
water. A compound of composition, SeSO^, has been obtained by the 
addition of selenium dioxide to sulphuric acid saturated with sulphur 
trioxide (R. Metznen, Ann. chim. phys., 1898, (7), 15, p. 203). It 
crystallizes in colourless needles. Selenosulphunc acid, HgSeSOL, is 
only known in the form of its salts, which are usually obtained by 
the action of selenium on solutions of the metallic sulphites, a seleno- 
trithionate being simultaneously produced. The salts arc unstable 
and readily decompose when heated. Selenotrithionic acid, H^SeSijO^, 
is also obtained in the form of its potassium salt by the action of 
potassium hydrogen sulphite on a selenosulphate. It is readily 
decomposed by acids with liberation of sulphur dioxide and 
selenium. 


Nitrogen selenide, NgSeg, is formed by the decomposition of selenium 
cliloride with ammonia (A. Vemeuil, Bull. soc. chim., 1882, 38, p. 
548). It crystallizes readily from benzene or acetic add and ex- 
plodes when subjected to shock or when heated. It is also obtamed 
when dry ammonia gas is passed into a dilute solution of selenyl 
chloride in l^zene, the precipitate produced being digested with 
potassium cyanide to remove any selenium (V. Lenher and E. 
Wolesensky, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., I907» *9, P- MS)- It is a brick- 
red powder which explodes when heated to 130** C. Selentum 
cyanide, Se(CN)|, is obtained by decomposing silver selenocyanide 
with cyanogen io^de, or by the action of silver cyanide on a solution 
of selenium bromide In carbon bisulphide. It crystallizes in tables 
and is very soluble in water. A more complex C3mnide, Se^fCN),, 


is Obtained by passing a current of chlorine and air into an aqueous 
solution of potassium selenocyanide (A. Vemeuil, Ann. chim. phys., 
1886 (6), 9, p. 289). It crystallizes in golden yellow needles and is 
decompoiBed oy boiling water : 2Se,(CN)a -|- 2H4O 4HCN 4- SeO^ -f- 
5Se. When heated to 180* C. in vacuo it yields the simple cyamde 
SefCN)^. Potassium selenocyauide^ KSeCN, is obtained ^ the action 
of selemum on a concentrate aqueous solution of pota s siu m cyanide, 
or by heating sel e nium with . anhydrous potassium ferrocyanide 
(W. Crookes, Ann., 1851, 78, p. 177). It crystallizes in needles, 
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poa—ye an alkainfi reaction, and is readity decomposed by acids 
with liberatioD of seleiiiuin. It forms numerous double salts. 

Numerous determinations of the atomic weight of selenium have 
been made. The earlier results of J. J. Berzelius from an analysis 
of the chloride gave values from 79** to 79*35. Later determinations 
by V. Lenher (/ear. Amer, Ckem. Soc,, 1^, ao, p. 590, from the 
analysis of silver selenite and the reduction of the double selenium 
ammonium bromide, give values from 79 ’a 77 to 79-367 ; whilst 
J. Meyer (Brr., 1902, 35, p. 1591) by the electrolvsis of silver selenite 
in the presence of potassium cy^de obtained the value 79-22. 

SEIAUCIA (Gr. SeXevKcta), the name of several ancient 
CiTeek cities named after Seleucus I. Nicator, founder of the 
Seleucid dynasty. The following are the most important. 

I. Seleucia on the Tigris, at the mouth of the great royal 
canal (Nakarmalka, mod. Radhwaniya) from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates, about 50 m. N. of Babylon and 15 m. S. of Bagdad. 
It was founded by Seleucus Nicator (see Seleucid Dynasty), 
ruler of Babylonia from autumn 312. . Seleucus, departing 
from the precedent of Alexander the Great, who, after his return 
from India, had settled in Babylon, preferred to build a new 
capital of a decidedly Greek character. The new city '*was 
founded with the object of exhausting Babylon” (Plin. vi. 122 ; 
Strabo xvi. 738) ; a legend says that the Chaldaean priests, when 
they were consulted about the right hour for the initiation of the 
city, tried to frustrate the design of the king by naming a wrong 
hour, but that by chance the work was begun in the moment 
predicted by the stars and the decree of fate accomplished 
(Appian, Syr. 58). Seleucia was peopled with Macedonians and 
Greeks ; Syrians and Jews were admitted to the citizenship 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 9. 8). It obtained a free constitution. A 
great many other Greek cities were founded in Babylonia by 
^leucus I. and Antiochus I., while Babylon and the other 
ancient cities (Sippara, Erech, Ur, Borsippa) decayed into mere 
villages. Here the Chaldaean priests continued to teach their 
astrological wisdom (we possess many astrological tablets in 
cuneiform writing from the time of the Seleucids and the earlier 
Arsacids) ; but Seleucia became the centre of the new hellenistic 
civilization (see Hellenism). A great many Greek authors were 
bom here {e.g. the Stoic Diogenes of Babylonia, 2nd century), 
though the inhabitants of Seleucia in Babylonia ^nerally are 
simply called Babylonians by the Greeks. In the time of Pliny 
the town was said to have 600,000 inhabitants (vi. 122). Seleucia 
suffered from the rebellion of the satrap Molon of Media, who was 
put down by Antiochus III. the Great in 220 (Polyb, v. 54). 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes once more restored the Seleucid 
supremacy in the east ; but after his death (163) the decay of 
the empire began and was accelerated by the intrigues of the 
Romans. In Babylonia the governor Timarchus rebelled and 
was acknowledged by the Roman senate. But he was defeated 
and killed by Demetrius I. (c. 158), who was hailed as deliverer 
(Soter, “ saviour ”) by the inhabitants (Appian, Syr. 45. 4 f. ; 
Trogus, Prol. 34 ; Diod. 31. 27a). Soon after, the great conquests 
of the Arsacid lang Mi&adates I. began ; Bal^lonia became 
subject to the Parthians {c. 140). The Greek towns were very 
unwilling to submit to the foreign rule, and welcomed Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes, when in 130 he a-ttempted to restore his empire ; 
but his defeat by Phraates II. in 129 ended the Seleucid rule in 
the east. Seleucia and other towns were cruelly punished by 
Phraates and his prefect Himerus, who also devastated Babylon 
(Justin xlii. i ; Tro^. Prol. 42 j Diod. xxxv. 19.^ 21 ; cf. Posi- 
donius ap. Athen. xi. 466 b). Seleucia, however, ^maintained 
her self*government and her spirit of Greek independence 
(Plih. vi. 122 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 42 ; cf. Joseph. Ant, xviii. 9. 8 f.), 
and remained the greatest commercial town of the east. The 
Arsacids did not dare to bring their host of barbarian soldiera 
and retinue into Seleucia, but fixed their residence opposite to it 
on the left bank of the Tigris in Ctesiphon (Strait xvi. 743; 
see Ctesiphon). In all the wars with the Romans Seleucia 
inclined to the western deliverers ; from a.d. 37 to 43 it was in 
open rebellion against the Parthians (Tac. Ann, xi. 8 f.). Volo- 
gaeses I. (a.d. 50-91) “ founded the town Vologeiocerta (near 
Ctesiphon) with the intention of draining the stormy Seleucia ” 
(Plin. vi. 122). Trajan occupied Seleucia in 116. In the war of 
Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus against the Parthians, Seleucia 


was taken by Avidius Cassius in 164, and then the Romans did 
what the Parthians had not dared to do : they burnt down the 
great^reek town with 300,000 inhabitants (Dio Cass. bexi. 2 ; 
Zonar. xii. 2 ; Capitol Vit, Vm, 8 ; Eutrop. 8. to ; Ammian. 
Marc, xxiii. 6. 24 ; xxiv, 5. 3). The great plague, which laid 
waste the Roman empire during the next years, is said to have 
sprung from the ruins of Seleucia. The destruction of Seleucia 
may be considered as the end of Hellenism in Babylonia. (See 
also Seleucid Dynasty and Hellenism.) (Ed. M.) 

2. A city on the north frontier of Syria towards Cilicia about 
4 m. N. of the mouth of the Orontes, near the shore at the foot 
of Mount Pieria (hence called Seleucia Pieria). This town also 
was founded by Seleucus I. It served as the port of Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 4), and with Apamea, Laodicea and Antioch formed 
the Syrian tetrapolis. Considerable remains are still visible : 
the chief are those of a cutting through the solid rock nearly 
1100 yds. long, which Polybius descrilxs as the road from tli 
city to the sea ; the triple line of walls ; amphitheatre, cemetery, 
citadel, temples. It was of great importance in the struggle 
between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies ; captured by Ptolemy 
Euergetes in 246, it was recovered by Antiochus HI. the Great 
in 21Q. It was recognized as independent by the Romans in 70, 
but little of its subsequent history is known. It had practically 
ceased to exist in the 5th century a.d. The district stretching 
inland was known as Seleucis. 

3. Seleucia Tracheotis, sometimes called Trachea, a city 
of Cilicia on the C^lycadnus (Geuk Su), also founded b>' Seleucus 1 . 
about 300 B.C., near the older Olbia. It had considerable 
commercial prosperity as the port of Lsauria, and was even a rival 
of Tarsus. In 1137 it was besieged by Leon, king of Cilician 
Armenia. On the 10th of June 1190 tlie emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa was drowned in trying to cross the Calycadnus. In 
the 13th century it was captured by the Seljuks. There are 
many ancient remains, and on the Acropolis the ruins of a castle ; 
many rock-cut tombs with inscriptions have been found. On 
the site is the modern Selefke, the chief town of the Ichili 
sanjak. 

Other towns bearing the name Seleucia were : — (4) Seleucia in 
Mesopotamia, the modern Birejik; (5) in the Persian Mar^iana, 
founded as Alexandria by Alexander the Great and rebuilt as 
Seleucia by Antiochus I. (of Syna) ; (6) in Pisidia ; (7) in Pamphylia ; 
(8) on the Belus in Syria. The city of Tralles (q.v.) also bore the 
name for a short period. 

SELEUCID DYNASTY, a line of kings who reigned in Nearer 
Asia from 312 to 65 b.c. 

The founder Seleucus (surnamed for later generations Nicator) 
was a Macedonian, the son of Antiochus, one of Philip’s generals. 
Seleucus, as a young man of al)out twenty-three, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia in 333, and won distinction in the Indiim 
campaign of 326. When the Macedonian empire was divided in 
323 (the ‘‘ Partition of Babylon ”) Seleucus was given the office 
of chiliarch (Gr. a thousand), which attached him closely 

to the person of the regent Perdiccas. Seleucus himself had a 
hand in the murder of Perdiccas in 321. At the second partition, 
at Triparadisus (321), Seleucus was given the government of the 
Babylonian satrapy. In 316, when Antigonus had made himself 
master of the eastern provinces, Seleucus felt himself threatened 
and fled to Egypt. In the war which followed between Antigonus 
and the other Macedonian chiefs, Seleucus actively co-operated 
with Ptolemy and commanded Egyptian squadrons in the 
Aegean. The victory won by Ptolemy at (^aza in 312 opened the 
way for Seleucus to return to the east. His return to Babylon 
in that year was afterwards officially regarded as the beginning 
of the Seleucid empire. Master of Babylonia, Seleucus at once 
proceeded to wrest the neighbouring provinces of Persis, Susiana 
and Media from the nominees of Antigonus. A raid into ^by- 
Ionia conducted in 311 by Demetrius, son of Antigonus, did not 
seriously check S^ucus’s progress. Whilst Antigonus was 
occupied in the west, Seleucus during nine years (311-302) 
brought under his authority the whole eastern part of Alexander’s 
empire as far as the Jaxartos and Indus. In 305, after the 
extinction of the old royal line of Macedonia, Seleucus, like the 
other four principal Macedonian chiefs, assum^ the style of king. 



(to4 

Kig Attampt; lurwmr, to mtore Macedonian rule bwond tte 
Indoi; the native Qumdragapta had ^bhshed Aimseif^ 
was not mmuM Seleueos entered th^nj^ab, but felt 
obliged in 303 to a peace with Qiandragupta, by whidi 

he ceded large dictfiets of Afghanistan in return for 500 elephants. 
The Dressing need for Seleucus once more to take the field against 
Antigonuiwas at any rate in large measure the cause of hu 
abandonment of India. In 301 he joined Lysimachus in Asia 
Minor, and at Ipsus Antigonus fell before their combined power. 
A new partition of the empire followed, by whidi Seleucus added 
to his Kingdom Syria, and p^haps some regions of Asia Minor. 
The possession of Syria gave him an opening to the Mediterranean, 
and he immediately founded here the new city of Antioch upon 
the Orontes as his chief seat of government. His previous 
capiul bad been the city of Seleucia which he had founded upon 
Tigris (almost coinciding in site with Bagdad), and this 
continued to be the capital for the eastern satrapies. About 293 
he installed his son Antiochus there as viceroy, the vast extent 
of the empire seeming to require a double government. The 
capture of Demetrius in 385 added to Seleucus’s prestige. The 
unpopularity of Lysimachus after the murder of Agathocles gave 
Seleucus an opportunity for removing his last rival. His interven- 
tion in the west was solicited by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who, on the 
accession to the Egyptian throne of his brother Ptolemy II. 
(385), had at first taken refuge with Lysimachus and then with 
Seleucus. War between Seleucus and Lysimachus broke out, 
and on the field of Coru-pedion in Lydia Lysimachus fell (281). 
Seleucus now saw the whole empire of Alexander, Egypt alone 
excepted, in his hands, and moved to take possession of Mace- 
donia and Thrace. He intended to leave Asia to Antiochus and 
content himself for the remainder of his days with the Macedonian 
kingdom in its old limits. He had, however, hardly crossed into 
the Chersonese when he was assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus 
near Lysimachia (281). 

Antiochus 1 . Soter (324 or 323-262) was half a Persian, his 
mother Apame being one of those eastern princesses whom 
Alexander had given as wives to his generals in 324. On the 
assassination of his father (281), the task of holding together the 
empire was a formidable one, and a revolt in Syria broke out 
almost immediately. With his father's murderer, Ptolemy, 
Antiochus was soon compelled to make peace, abandoning 
apparently Macedonia and Thrace. In Asia Minor he was 
unable to reduce Bithynia or the Persian dynasties which ruled 
in Cappadocia. In 278 the Gauls broke into Asia Minor, and a 
victo^ which Antiochus won over these hordes is said to have 
been the origin of his title of Soter (Gr. for ^ ^ saviour ”). At the end 
of 275 the question of Palestine, which had been open between 
the houses of Seleucus and Ptolemy since the partition of 301, 
led to hostilities (the “ First Syrian War ”). It had been con- 
tinuously in Ptolemaic occupation, but the house of Seleucus 
maintained its claim. War did not materially change the out- 
lines of the two kingdoms, though frontier cities like Damascus 
and the coast districts of Asia Minor mi^ht change hands. About 
362 Antiochus tried to break the growing power of Pergamum 
by force of arms, but suffered defeat near ^rdis and died soon 
afterwards (162). His eldest son Seleucus, who had ruled in the 
east as viceroy from 375 (?) till 268/7, was put to death in that 
yew by his father on the charge of rebellkm (Wace, J,H,S. xxv., 
> 905 ; P> 101 He was succeeded (261) by his second son 
Antiocrus II. Trbos (386-246), whose mother was the Mace- 
donian princess Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
War wiw Egypt still went on along the coasts of Asia Minor (the 
** Second Syrian War ’’). Antiochus also made some attempt 
to get a footing in Thrace. About 250 pewe was concluded 
between Antiochus and Ptolemy 11 ., Antiochus repudiating 
hts wile Laodtoe and marrying Ptolemy’s daughter Berenice, 
but by 946 Antiochus had left Berenice and her infant 
son in Antioch to live again with Laodice in Asia Minor. 
Laodice poisoned hkn and proclaimed her son Sblxucus II. 
CAtxtKicus (reij^ed 246-^927) king, whilst herpartisans at Antiodi 
made away with Berenice and her son. Berenice's brother, 
Ptolemy tlL, who had just succeeded to the Egyptian throne, 


at once invaded the Selendd lealm and marehsd victorioudy to 
the Tigris or beyond, tticeiving the submission of the iSastem 
provinces, whilst his fleets swept the coasts of Asia Minor. In 
the bterior of Asia Minor Seleucus maintained himsetf , and when 
Ptolemy returned to Egypt he recovei^ Northern Syria and the 
nearer provinces of Iran. In Asia Minor his younger brotfier 
Antiochus Hierax was put up against him by a party to which 
Laodice herself adher^. At Ancyra (about 235?) Seleucus 
sustained a crushing defeat and left the country beyond the 
Taurus to his brother and the other powers of the peninsula. 
Of these Pergamum now rose to greatness under Attams 1 ., and 
Antiochus Hierax perished as a fugitive in Thrace in 228/7. A 
year later Seleucus was killed by a fall from his horse. His 
older son, Seleucus III. Soter (reigned 227-223), took up the 
task of reconquering Asia Minor from Attalus, but fell by a 
conspiracy in his own camp. 

Antiochus III. the Great (242-187), Callinicus’s younger 
son, a youth of about eighteen, now succeeded to a disorganized 
kingdom (223). Not only was Asia Minor detached, but the 
further eastern provinces had broken away, Bactria under the 
Greek Diodotus (q^v.), and Parthia under the nomad chieftain 
Arsaces. Soon after Antiochus’s accession. Media and Persis 
revolted under their governors, the brothers Molon and Alex- 
ander. The young king was in the hands of the bad minister 
Hermeias, and was induced to make an attack on Palestine 
instead of going in person to face the rebels. The attack on 
Palestine was a fiasco, and the generals sent against Molon and 
Alexander met with disaster. Only in Asia Minor, where the 
Seleucid cause was represented by the king’s cousin, the able 
Achaeus, was its prestige restored and the Pergamene power 
driven back to its earlier limits. In 221 Antiochus at last went 
east, and the rebellion of Molon and Alexander collapsed. The 
submission of l^iesser Media, which had asserted its independence 
under Artabazanes, followed. Antiochus rid himself of Hermeias 
by assassination and returned to Syria (220). Meanwhile 
Achaeus himself had revolted and assumed the title of king in 
Asia Minor. Since, however, his power was not well enough 
grounded to allow of his attacking Syria, Antiochus considered 
that he might leave Achaeus for the present and renew his 
attempt on Palestine. The campaigns of 219 and 218 carried 
the Seleucid arms almost to the confines of Egypt, but in 217 
Ptolemy IV. confronted Antiochus at Raphia and inflicted a 
defeat upon him which nullified all Antiochus’s successes and 
compelled him to withdraw north of the Lebanon. In 216 
Antiochus went north to deal with Achaeus, and had by 214 
driven him from the field into Sardis. Antiochus contrived to 
get possession of the person of Achaeus (see Polybius), but 
the citadel held out till 213 under Achaeus’s widow and then 
surrendered. Having thus recovered the central part of Asia 
Minor — for the dynasties in Pergamum, Bithynia and Cappadocia 
the Seleucid government was obliged to tolerate — Antiochus 
turned to recover the outlying provinces to the north and east. 
Xerxes of Armenia was brought to acknowledge his supremacy 
I in 212. In 20Q Antiochus invaded Parthia, occupied the capital 
Hecatompylus and pushed forward into Hyrcania. The 
Parthian l^g was apparently granted peace on his submission. 
In 209 Antiochus was in Bactria, where the original rebel had 
been supplanted by another Greek Euthydemus (see further 
Bactria and articles on the separate rulers). The issue was 
again favourable to Antiochus. After sustaining a famous siege 
in his capital Bactra (Balkh), Euthydemus obtained an honour- 
able peace by which the hand of one of Antiochus’s daughters 
was promised to his son Demetrius. Antiochus next, following 
in the steps of Alexander, crossed into the Kabul valley, received 
the homage of the Indian king Sophagasenus and returned west 
by way of Seistan and Kerman (206/5). Prom Seleucia on the 
Tigris he led a short expedition down the Persian Gulf against 
the Gerrhaeans of the Anbian coast (205/4). Antiochus seemed 
to have restored the Seleucid empire in the east, and the achieve- 
ment brought him the title of the Great King.” In 205/4 
the infant Ptolemy V. Epiphanes succeeded to the Egyptian 
throne, and Antiochus oonuuded a secret pact with Pmlip of 
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Macedonia lor the partition of the Ptoleinaic possessions. Once 
more Antiochus att^ked Paiestine^ andl>y 199 he seems to have 
had possession of it. It was^ however, recovered for Ptolemy 
by the Aetolian Scopas. But the recovery was brief, for in 198 
Sropas was defeated by Antiochus at the battle of the Panium, 
near the sources of the Jordan, a battle which marks the end of 
Ptolemaic rule in Palestine. In 197 Antiochus moved to Asia 
Minor to secure the coast towns which had acknowledged 
Ptolemy and the mdependent Greek cities. It was this enterprise 
which brought him into antagonism with Rome, since Smyrna 
and Lampsacus appealed to republic of the west, and the 
tension became greater after Antiochus had in 196 established a 
footing in Thrace. The evacuation of Greece by the Romans 
gave Antiochus his opportunity, and he now had the fugitive 
Hannibal at his court to urge him on. In 192 Antiochus invaded 
Greece, having the Aetolians and other Greek states as his allies. 
In 191, however, he was routed at Thermopylae by the Romans 
under Manius Acilius Glabrio, and obliged to withdraw to Asia. 
But the Romans followed up their success by attacking Antiochus 
in Asia Minor, and the decisive victory of L. Cornelius Scipio 
at Magnesia ad Sipylum (190), following on the defeat of 
Hannibal at sea od Side, gave Asia Minor into their liands. By 
the peace of Apamea (188) the Seleucid king abandoned all the 
country north of the Taurus, which was distributed among the 
friends of Rome. As a consequence of this blow to the Seleucid 
power, the outlying provinces of the empire, recovered by 
Antiochus, reasserted their independence. Antiochus perished 
in a fresh expedition to the east in Luristan (187). 

The Seleucid kingdom as Antiochus left it to his son, Seleucus 
IV. Philopator (reigned 187-176), consisted of Syria (now 
including Cilicia and Palestine), Mesopotamia, Babylonia and 
Nearer Iran (Media and Persis). Seleucus IV. was compelled by 
financial necessities, created in part by the heavy war-indemnity 
exacted by Rome, to pursue an unambitious policy, and was 
assassinated by his minister Heliodorus. The true heir, 
Demetrius, son of Seleucus, being now retained in Rome as a 
hostage, the kingdom was seized by the younger brother of 
Seleucus, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes {i,c. “ the Manifest [god] ; 
parodied Epimanes, “ the mad ”), who reigned 176-164. In 
170 Egypt, governed by regents for the boy Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, attempted to reconquer Palestine ; Antiochus not only 
defeated this attempt but invaded and occupied Egypt. He 
failed to take Alexandria, where the people set up the younger 
brother of Philometor, Ptolemy Eurgetes, as king, but he left 
Philometor as his ally installed at Memphis. When the two 
brothers combined, Antiochus again invaded Egypt (168), but 
was compelled to retire by the Roman envoy C. Popillius Laenas 
(consul 172), after the historic scene in which the Roman drew a 
circle m the sand about the king and demanded his answer before 
he stepped out of it. Antiochus exercised his contemporaries 
by the riddles of his half-brilliant, half-crazy personality. He 
had resided at Rome as a hostage, and afterwards for his pleasure 
at Athens, and had brought to his kingdom an admiration for 
republican institutions and an enthusiasm for Hellenic culture — 
or, at any rate, for its externals. There is evidence that the forms 
of Greek political life were more fully adopted under his sway by 
many of the Syrian cities. He spent lavishly on public buildings 
at home and in the older centres of Hellenism, like Athens. 
Gorgeous display and theatrical pomp were his delight. At 
the same time he scandalized the world by his riotous living and 
undignified familiarities. But he could persevere in an astute 
policy under the cover of an easy geniality and had no scruples, 
it is his contact with the Jews which has chiefly interested later 
ages, and he is doubtless the monarch described in the pseudo- 
prophetic chapters of Daniel J erusalem, near the Egyptian 

frontier, was an important pomt, ana in one of its internal revolu- 
tions Antiochus saw, perhaps not without reason, a defection to 
the Egyptian side. His ch^tisement of the city, including as it 
did the spoliation of the temple, served the additional purpose 
of relieving his financial necessities. It was a measure of a very 
different kind when, a year or two later (after 168), Antiochus 
tried to suppress ^ practices of Judaism by force, and it was 
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this which provoked ^ Maccabaean rebellko (see Maccabbxs). 
In 166 Antiochus left Syria to attempt the rtoooqUe^t of the 
furth^ provinces. lie seems to have been signally successful. 
Armenia returned to allegiance, the capital ^ Media was re- 
colonized os Epiphanea, Antiochus was pursuing his plans 
in the east when he died at Tabae in Persis, after exhibiting some 
sort of mental derangement (winter 164/3). 

He left a son of nine years, Antiochus V. Eupator (reigned 
164-162), in whose name the kingdom was administered by 
a camarilla. Their government was feeble and corrupt. The 
attempt to check the Jewish rebellion ended in a weak com- 
promire. Their subservience to Rome so enraged the Greek cities 
of Syria that the Roman envoy Graeus Octavius (consul 165 b.c.) 
was assassinated in Laodicca (162). At this juncture Demetrius, 
the son of Seleucus IV., escaped from Rome and was received in 
Syria as the true king. Antiochus Eupator was put to death. 
Demetrius I. Sotek (reigned 162-150) was a strong and 
ambitious ruler. He crushed the rebellion of Timarchus in 
Media and reduced Judaea to new subjection. But he w’os 
unpopular at Antioch, and fell before a coalition of the three 
kings of Egypt, Pergamum and Cappadocia. An impostor, who 
clauned to be a sun of Antiochus Epiphanes, Alexander Balas 
(reigned 150-145), was installed as king by Ptolemy Philometor 
and given Ptolemy’s daughter Cleopatra to wife, but Alexander 
proved to be dissolute and incapable, and when Demetrius, the 
son of Demetrius L, was brought back to Syria by Cretan con- 
doUieriy Ptolemy transferred his support and Cleopatra to the 
rightful heir. Alexander was defeated by Ptolemy at the battle 
of the Ocnoparas near Antioch and murdered during his flight. 
Ptolemy himself died of the wound he had received in the battle. 

Demetrius II. Nxcator (first reign 145-140) was a mere boy,^ and 
the misgovernmeut of his Cretan simportors led to the infant son of 
Alexander Balas, Antiochus VI. Dionysus, being set up against 
him (145) by Tikhon, a magnate of the kingdom. Demetrius was 
driven from Antioch and fixed his court in the neighbouring Scleucia. 
lu 143 Tryphon murdered the young Antiochus and assumed the 
diadem himself. Three years later Demetrius set off to reconquer 
the eastern provinces from the Parthiaiis, leaving (Jueen Cleopatra 
to maintain his cause in Syria. When Demetrius was taken prisoner 
by the Parthians, his younger brother Antiochus VII. Sidetes (164- 
120) appeared in Syria, married Cleopatra and crushed Tryphon. 
Antiochus Vll. was the last strong ruler of the dynasty (138-129), 
He took Jerusalem and once more brought the Jews, who had won 
their independence under the Hasmonacan family, to subjection 
(.see Maccabees). He led a new expedition against the Parthians 
in X30, but, after signal successes, fell fighting in 129 (see also Persia, 
History). Demetrius (second reign 129-12O), who liad been allowed 
by the Parthians to escape, now returned to Syria, but was soon 
again driven from Antioch by a pretender, Alexander Zabinas, 
who had the sujiport of the king of Egypt. Demetrius was murdered 
at the instigation of his wife Cleopatra in 126. The remaining liistory 
of the dynasty is a wretched story of the struggle of dificrent 
claimants, while the different factors of the kingdom, the cities and 
barbarian races, more and more assert their independence. Both 
Demetrius II. and Antiochus VII. left children by Cleopatra, who 
form rival branches of the royal house. To the une of Demetrius 
belong his son Seleucus V. (126), assassinated by his motlier Cleo- 
patra, Antiochus VIII. Grvpus (141-96), who succeeded in 126 
the younger brother of Seleucus V., the sons of Grypus, Seleucus VI. 
Epiphanes Nicator (reigned 96^5), Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 
Philadelphus (reigned during 95), Philip I. (reigned 95-'83)> 
Demetrius HI. Eukairos (reigned 95-88), and Antiochus Xll. 
Dionysus Epiphanes (reigned 86 ?-85 ?), and lastly Philip II., the 
son of Philip I., who appears momentarily on the stage in the last 
days of confusion. To the Une of Antiochus VII. beloM his son 
Antiochus IX. Cyzicbnus (reigned 116-95), the son of ^zicenus, 
Antiochus X. Eusebes (reigned 95-83 ?), and the son of Eusebes, 
Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus (reigned 69-65). In 83 Tigranes, the 
king of Armenia, invaded Syria, and by 69 his conquest had reached 
as far as Ptolemais, when he was obUged to evacuate Syria to defend 
his own kingdom from the Romans. When Pompey appeared in 
Syria in 64, Antiochus XIII. begged to be restored to his ancestral 


^ Some of the indications of our documents would make him 
older ^^d these are followed by Niese (iil. p. 276, note 5). But In that 
case Demetrius I. must have already had a wife and son when he 
escaped from Rome, and it seems to me highly improbable that 
such a material factor in the situation would have bm left out of 
account in Polybius's full narrative. After all, it is only a question 
of probabilities, and the difficulties of fitting a wife and clnld into 
the story seem to be very great, whether we conceive them left 
behind by Demetrius in Itsily, or sent out of the country before him, 
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kiof tea or what tead was left of it. Fomoey refiis^ and made 
Syna a Roman proviape. Antiochus Giypns given his daughter 

in marriage to Mithradates {q.v.), a Jung of Commagene, wd t^ 
sutMeqnent Jcings of Cominagene under Antiochus) claimed in 
conseqneace sml to re p i aa ent the SeJeucid house after it had become 
extinct in the male fine, and adopted Antiochus ai the dynastic 
name, llie kingdom was exunguished by Rome in 72. Ine son 
of the last king, Oaius Julius Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus, 
was Roman consul for a.d. ioo. 

Authoritibs. — E. R. Bevan, House of Seleucus (1902), and the 
earlier literature of the sul^ect there cited. In addition may 
mentioned Dssa. AdaJgisa Corvatta, Divisione amministrativa ds/- 
/' impero dei Seleucidt (ipoz) ; HaussouUier, Histoire de Milet et du 
' ‘ neion (isK>2) ; B. Niese, Gesch. d, qriech. u. maked. Siaaten, 

E \ (1903) > J* Bcloch, Gfiechische Geschichte, voL iii. j G. Mac- 
d, " Early Seleucid Portraits/' Journ. of Hsll. Siisd. xxiii. 
(*903)1 P* 92 f* ; A. J. B. Wace, " Hellenistic Royal Portraits/' 
Journ. of Hell. Stud. xxv. (1905), 86 f. For the chronology of 

the end of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and ^e Maccabaean 
revolt, sec a paper by J. Wellhausen, " t)bcr den geschichtlichen 
Wert des 2ten Makkabfterbuchs," Nachtichlen d. k. Gesellschaft d. 
Wtssensch. mu Gditingen. Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1905, Heft 2; and 
Maccabebs, History. (E. R. B.) 

8BLF (O.Eng. seolf, silf, &c., cf. Dutch zelf, Ger. selbe, seWst), 
at a pronoun, an element attached to a personal pronoun or pro- 
nominal adjective to give emphasis, or to indicate a reflexive use ; 
as an adjective a word properly meaning same, identical, also 
very (seen in the expression “ self-same hence single, plain, 
not mixed with another colour. It is also a florist’s term for a 
f^er which has uniformity of tint, without markings or other 
tints. As a noun “self” means one’s own person; for the 
psychological use of the term sec Psychology, &c., and for its 
ethical aspect Eooibm. 

SBUGMAH, BDWIN ROBBRT ANDERSON (1861- \ 

American economi.st, was bom at New York on the 25th of April 
1861. He was educated at Columbia University, and, after 
studying for three years in Germany and France, became prize 
lecturer at Columbia University in 1885, being made adjunct 
professor of political economy in 1888. He ^came McVickar 
professor of political economy in the same university in 1904. 
His principal works are Railway Tariffs (1887), The Shifting and 
Incidence of roxofiaw (1899; 3rd ed. 1910), Progressive Taxation 
in Theory and Practice (1894 ; 2nd cd. 1908), Economic Interpret 
iation of History (1902; 2nd ed. 1907), and Principles of Ecch 
nomics (tgo'j), 

8BLIM, the name of three sultans of Turkey. 

Selim I. (1465-1521) succeeded in 1512 his father Bayezid 
II., whom he dethroned, and whose death, following immediately 
after^wds, gave rise to suspicions which Selim’s character 
certainly justified. He signalized his accession by putting to 
death his brothers and nephews ; and gave early proof of resolu- 
tion by boldly cutting down before their troops two officers 
who showed signs of insubordination. A bigoted Sunni, he 
resolved on putting down the Shi'ite heresy, which had gained 
many adherents, in Turkey ; the number of these was estimated 
as high as 40,000. Selim determined on war with Persia, where 
the herc^ was the prevalent religion, and in order that the 
Shi'ites in Turkey should give no trouble during the war, 
measures were taken,” as the Turkish historian states, which 
may be explained as the reader desires, and which proved fully 
efficacious. The campaign which followed was a triumph for 
Selim, whose fim^ess and course overcame the pusillanimity 
and insubordinaticm of the Janissaries. Syria and Egypt next 
fell before him ; iie became master of the holy cities of Islam ; 
and, most important of all, he induced the last Caliph of the 
Abbasid dynasty formally to surrender the title of caliph (q.v.), 
as well as its outward emblems, viz. the holy standard, the 
sword and the mantle of die preset. The dignity with which 
the Ottoman sultans have thereby become invest^ lends them 
that prestige throughout the Mussulman world which is of sudi 
importance to the present day, and which has thrown into 
oblivion the condition that the caliph Ou^ht to be an Arab of 
the tribe of Koreish. After his return nom his Egyptian campaign, 
he laas preparing an expedition against Rhodes when he was 
overtaJmby sickness and died, on the sand of September 1521, 
in the ninth year of his reign, near the Very spot where he had 


attacked his father’s troops, not far from Adrianople. He was 
about fifty-five years of age. He was bigoted, bloodthirsty 
and relentless, though one TurkishJiistorian praises his humanity 
for having forbidden the cutting up alive of condemned persons 
or the roasting of tlwm before a slow fire ; and at one time he 
was with difficulty dissuaded from ordering the complete extirpa- 
tion of all the Christians in Turkey. His ambition was insatiable ; 
he is said to have exclaimed when looking at a map that the 
whole world did not form a sovereignty vast enough for one 
monarch. His four months* victorious campaign against Persia 
was undertaken and successfully carried through contrary to 
the advice of his ministers, several of whom he executed for their 
opposition to his plans ; and he achieved an enterprise which 
neither Jenghiz Khan nor Timur was able to carry out. It is 
said that he contemplated the conquest of India and that he was 
the first to conceive the idea of the Suez Canal. I 

Selim II. (1524-1574) was a son of Suleiman I. and his favourite 
Roxelana, and succeeded his father in 1566. He was the first 
sultan entirely devoid of military virtues and willing to abandon 
all power to his ministers, provided he were left free to pursue 
his orgies and debauches. Fortunately for the country, an able 
grand vizier, Mahommed Sokolli, was at the head of affairs, and 
two years after Selim’s accession succeeded in concluding at 
Constantinople an honourable treaty with the emperor Maxi- 
milian II., whereby the emperor agreed to pay to Turkey an 
annual “ present ” of 30,000 ducats (Feb. 17, 1568). Against 
Russia he was less fortunate, and the first encounter between 
Turkey and her future northern rival gave presage of disaster 
to come. A plan had been elaborated at Constantinople for 
uniting the Volga and Don by a canal, and in the summer of 
1569 a large force of Janissaries and cavalry were sent to lay 
siege to Astrakhan and begin the canal works, while an Ottoman 
fleet besieged Azov. But a sortie of the garrison of Astrakhan 
drove back the besiegers ; 15,000 Russians, under Knes Sere- 
bianov, attacked and scattered the workmen and the Tatar 
force sent for their protection ; and, finally, the Ottoman fleet 
was destroyed by a storm. Early in 1570 the ambassadors 
of Ivan the Terrible concluded at Constantinople a treaty which 
restored friendly relations between the sultan and the tsar. 
Expeditions in the Hejaz and Yemen were more successful, and 
the conquest of Cyprus in 1571, which provided Selim with 
his favourite vintage, led to the calamitous naval defeat of 
Lepanto in the same year, the moral importance of which has 
often been under-estimated, and which at least freed the Mediter- 
ranean from the corsairs by whom it was infested. Turkey’s 
shattered fleets were soon restored, and Sokolli was preparing 
for a fresh attack on Venice, when the sultan’s death on the 
12th of December 1574 cut short his plans. Little can be said of 
this degenerate son of Suleiman, who during the eight years of 
his reign never girded on the sword of Osman, and preferred the 
clashing of wine-goblets to the shock of arms, save that with the 
dissolute tastes of his mother he had not inherited her ferocity. 

Selim III. (1762-1808) was a son of Sultan Mustafa III. 
and succeeded his uncle Abd-ul-Hamid I. in 1789. The talents 
and encr^ with which he was endowed had endeared him to 
the people, and great hopes were founded on his accession. 
He had assbeiated much With foreigners, and was thoroughly 
persuaded of the necessity of reforming his state. But Austria 
and Russia rave him no time for anything but defence, and it 
was not until the peace of Jassy (1792) that a breathing space 
was allo^d him in Europe, while Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt 
and Syria soon called for Turkey’s strongest efforts and for the 
time shattered the old-standing French alliance. Selim profited 
by the respite to abolish the military tenure of fiefs ; he intro- 
duced salutary reforms into the administration, especially in 
the fiscal department, sought by well-considered plans to extend 
the spread of education, and engaged foreign officers as instructors, 
by whom a small corps of new troops called nitam-i-jedid were 
coUected and driDed. So well were these troops organized that 
they were able to hold their own against rebellious Janissaries 
in the European provinces, where disaffected governors made no 
scruple of attempting to make use of them against the reforming 
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sultUL Emboldened by this success, Selim issued an order that 
in future picked men should be taken annually from the 
Janissaries to serve in their ranks. Hereupon the Janissaries 
and other enemies of progress rose at Adri^oplc, and in view 
of their number, exceeding 10,000, and the violence of their 
opposition, it was decided that the reforms must be given up 
for the present. Servia, Eg[ypt and the principalities were 
successively the scene of hostilities in which Turkey gained no 
successes, and in 1807 a British deet appeared at Constantinople, 
stride to say to insist on Turkey’s yielding to Russia’s demands 
besides dismissing the ambassador of Napoleon I. Selim was, 
however, thoroughly under the influence of this ambassador, 
Sebastian!, and ifie fleet was compelled to retire without effect- 
ing its purpose. But the anarchy, manifest or latent, existing 
throughout the provinces proved too great for Selim to cope with. 
The Janissaries rose once more in revolt, induced the Sheikh- 
ul- Islam to grant a fetva against the reforms, dethroned and 
imprisoned Selim (1807), and placed his nephew Mustafa on the 
throne. The pasha of Rustchuk, Mustafa Bairakdar, a strong 
partisan of the reforms, now collected an army of 40,000 men and 
marched on Constantinople with the purpose of reinstating 
Selim. But he came too late ; the ill-fated reforming sultan had 
been strangled in the seraglio, and Bairakdar’s only resource was 
to wreak his vengeance on Mustafa and to place on the throne 
Mahmud II., the sole surviving member of the house of Osman. 

For authonties see Turkey : History, 

SELINUS (^cA-tvovs), an ancient city on the S. coast of Sicily, 
27 m. S.E. direct from Lilybaeum (the modem Marsala^ and 
7 m. S.E. of Castel Vetrano, which is 74 m. S.S.W. of Palermo 
by rail. It was founded, according to Thucydides, in 628 B.c. 
by colonists from Megara Hyblaea, and from the parent city of 
Megara (see Sicily : History). The name, which belonged both 
to the city and to the river on the W. of it, was derived from the 
wild celery ^ which grows there abundantly, and which appears 
on some of its coins (see Numismatics, Greeks § “ Sicily ”). We 
hear of boundary disputes with Segesta as early as 580 b.c. 
Selinus soon grew in importance, and extended its borders from 
the Mazarus to the Halycus. Its wealth is shown by the fact 
that several of its temples belong to the first half of the 6th 
century b.c. Its government was at first oligarchical, but about 
510 B.c. a short-lived despotism was maintained by Peithagoras 
and, after him, Euryleon (Herod, v. 43, 46). In 480 B.c. Selinus 
took the Carthaginian side. After this it seems to have enjoyed 
prosperity : Thucydides (vi. 20) speaks of its wealth and of the 


to, and an overwhelming force fthe Siceliot cities delaying too 
much in mming to the rescue) unmr Hannibal took and destroyed 
^e d]^ in 409 b.c. ; the walls were razed to the ground ,* 6000 
inhabitants were killed, 5000 taken prisoners, onty a6oo 
escaped to .^igentum ( Acragas).** In 408 Hermocrates, return- 
ing from exile, occupied Selinus and rebuilt the walls ; and it is 
to 1^ that the fine fort on the neck of tlw acropolis must be 
attributed. Hence he attacked Motya and Panormus and the 
rest of Punic Sicily. He fell, however, in 407 in an attempt 
to enter Syracuse, and, as a result of the treaty of 405 b.c., 
Selinus became al^lutely subject to Carthage, and remained so 
untfl its destruction at the close of the first Punic War, when 
its inhabitants were transferred to Lilybaeum. It was never 
afterwards rebuilt, and Strabo (vi. p. 272) mentions it as one of 
the extinct cities of Sicily. 

The ancient city occupied a sand-hill running N. and S. ; the 
S. portion, overlooking the sea, which was the acropolis, is 
surrounded by fine walls of masonr>^ of rectangular blocks of 
stone, which show traces of the reconstruction of 408 b.c. 
It is traversed by two main streets, running N. and S. and £. 
and W., from which others diverj^d at right angles. There are, 
however, some traces of earlier buildings at a different orientation. 
Only the S.E. portion of the acropolis, which contains several 
temples. Has been excavated : in the rest private houses seem 
to predominate. The deities to whom the temples were dedi- 
cated not being certainly known, they are as a rule indicated by 
letters. In all the large temples the cella is divided into two 
parts, the smaller and inner of whicJi (the adytum) was intended 
for the cult image. ITie opisthodomus is sometimes omitted. 
All of them lie in a state of ruin, and, from the disposition of the 
drums of the columns, it is impossible to suppose that their fall 
was due to any other cause than an earthquake. Temple C is the 
earliest of those on the acropolis. It had six columns at each end 
(a double row in the front) and seventeen on each long side. 
From it came the three archaic metopes now in the museum at 
Palermo, which are of great importance in the history of the 
development of art, showing Greek sculpture in its infancy. 
Portions of the coloured terra-cotta slabs which decorated the 
comice and other architectural members have also been dis- 
covered. Next to it on the N. lies temple D, bolh having been 
included in one temenos, with other buildings of less importance : 
to the E. of D is a large altar. B is a small temple of compara- 
tively late date ; while A and 0 lie on the S. side of the main 
street from E. to W. in another peribolos. 
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treasures in its temples, and the city had a treasury of its own 
at Olympia. 

A dispute between Selinus and Segesta (probably the revival 
of a similar quarrel about 454, when an Athenian force ai^ars 
to have taken part^) was one of the causes of the Athenian 
expedition of 415 B.a At its close the former seemed to have 
the latter at its mercy, but an appeal to Carthage was responded 


The plant was formerly thought to be wild parsley. It is now 
Brally agreed it is cde^. 

Cf. Tinu^os, tr. 99, with Piod. xi. 86 and I.G. xiv. p. 45, No. 268. 


At the N. end of the acropolis are extensive remains of the tortifica- 
tions of Hermocrates across the narrow neck connecting it with ^ 
rest of the hill. In front of the wall lies a deep trench, into which 
several passages descend, as at the nearly contemporary fort of 
Euryelus above Syiaonse {q.v.). Outside tiw again lies a projecting 
semicircular bastion, which commands the entrance from m ex- 
terior of the city on the £., a winding trench approached by a pair 
of double gateways, which are not vaulted but covered by the 
gradual pr^eetkm of the upper courses. Capitals and trigiyphs 


’ The figures are those of Diodorus (xiM. 58), but seem strangely 

■pnn.11 - 
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ftnn .«rUm( tiaiUiiiCi luw» bm ii»»d Jn «»• 

fQrtUteatkmf) «rom ttair «*U »i*e ibey ~y mo^ 

to pilvste howei. AwoyodOMtbeeunr^i^chl^tomo^ 
•p&t, where the A(Oim may have 

town, tbfi refluiiii ol which su® aa^ty, thon^ the liiic oi the wftUs 

CAQ be tracedi 

Oubude the ancieot city, on the W. of the river Seltnus, lie the 
ruina of a temple of Demcter. with a propyl^ leading to aacred 
encloenxe: tiM temple itself has a cella with a narrow door and 
without A large number of votive terra-cotta hgnres, 

vasea and lamps were found in the course of the excavationa. The 
earliest temple must have been erected soon after the foundation 
of the city, while the later building which superseded it dates from 
shortly after 600 b.c. The propylon, on the other hand, may date 
from after 409 b,c. 

On the hill £. of Sehnus, separated from it by a small flat valley, 
lies a group of three huge temples. No other remains have been 
found round them, though it seems improbable that they stood 
quite alone and unpjrotected. It is likely that they were outside 
^ town, but stood in a sacred enclosure. All of toem have fallen, 
undoubt^y owing to an earthquake. The oldest of the three is 
F. A peculiarity of the construction of this temple is that all the 
intercolumniattOQS were closed by stone screens. In it were found 
the lower parts of two metopes. Next in date comes the huge 
temple G, which, as an inscription proves, was dedicated to Apollo 3 
though it was never entirely completed (many of the columns still 
rernam unfluted), it was in use. The columns vary somewhat in 
diameter (more than even the difference caused by fluting would 
srarrant) and three different types of capital are noticeable. The 
plan is a carious one : despite the comparative narrowness of the 
cdla, it had two rows of ten columns in it, in line with the front 
angles of the inner shrine. The third temple, £, has been proved 
by the discovery of an inscription to have been dedicated to Hera. 
It is famous for its fine metopes now in the museum at Palermo, 
belonging to the beginning of tne 5th century b.c. 

See R. Koldewey and O. Puchatein, i>ia griechischan Tempel in 
UnUfUdian und Sicilian (Berlin, 1899), 77-131. (T. As.) 


IBLJOKS, or Seljuqs, the name of several Turkish 

dynasties issued from one family, which reigned over large parts 
of Asia in the izth, lath and r3th centuries of the Gu-istian era. 
The history of the Seljuks forms the first part of the history 
of the Turkish empire. Proceeding from the deserts of Turkes- 
tan, the Seljuks reached the Hellespont ; but this barrier was 
crossed and a European power founded by the Ottomans (Os- 
manli). The Seljuiu inherited the traditions and at the same 
time the power of the Arabian caliphate, of which, when they 
made their appearance, only the shadow remained in the person 
of the Abb&sid caliph of Bagdad. It is their merit from a 
Mahommedan point of view to have re-established the power 
of orthodox Islam and delivered the Moslem world from the 


subversive influence of the ultra-Shiite tenets, which constituted 
a serious danger to the duration of Islam itself. Neither had 
civilization anything to fear from them, since they represented 
a strong neutral power, which made the intimate union of Persian 
and Arabian elements possible, almost at the expense of the 
national Turkish — literary monuments in that lan^age being 
during the whole period of the Seljuk rule exceedin^y rare. 

The first Seljuk rulers were Toghrul Beg, Chakir Beg and 
Ibralfim Niy&l, the son of Mikail, the son of Seljuk, the son of 
Tuk&ki or iNiqflq (also styled Tiraury&lik, “ iron bow ”). They 
belonged to the Turkish tribe of the Ghuzz of Const. 

Porphyr. and the Byzantine writers), which traced its lineage 
to Ogd^, the famous eponymic hero not only of this but of all 
Turl^ tribes. There arose, however, at some undefined epoch 
a strife on ^ part of this tribe and some others with the rest of 
the Turks, because, as the latter allege, Ghuzz, the son (or grand- 
son) of Yaifeth (Japhet), the son of Nub (No^), had stolen the 
muine fain-sUme, which Turk, also a son of Yafeth, had inherited 
his father. By this party, as appears from this tradition, 
the Ghuxs were not considered to be genuine Turks, but to be 
Turkmans (that is, according to a popular etymology, resembling 
Turks). But the native tramtk>n of the Ghuzz was un^estion- 
ably right» as they spoke a pure Turkish dialect The fact, 
however, Temaiiui there existed a certain animosity between 
^ Glnizz and theb aUies and the rest of the Turks, which in- 
creaaed ks the former became converted to Islam (in the course 
of the 4th century of the Flight)^ The Ghuzz were settled at 
that time in Tramoxiana, especially at Jand, a well-kiiown city 
on the banks of the Jaxartes, not far from its mouth. Some of 


them served in the armies of the Ghaznavids Sabuktagin (Sebuk- 
tq;in)and Mabmud (997^1030 ) ; but the Seljuks, a royal family 
amo!^ them, had various relations with the reigning princes of 
Transoxiana and Khw&rizm, which cannot be narrated here.^ 
But, friends or foes, the Ghuzz became a serious danger to the 
adjoining Mahommedan provinces from their predatory habits 
and contmual raids, and the more so as they were very numerous. 
It may sufiSce to mention that, under the leadership of PIgu 
Arsl&n Israil, they crossed the O^s and spread over the eastern 
provinces of Persia, everywhere plundering and destroying. 
The imprisonment of this chieftain by Masud, the son and suc- 
cessor of Mahmud, was of no avail : it only furnished his nephews 
with a ready pretext to cross the Qxus likewise in arms against 
the Ghaznavids. We pass over their first conflicts and the 
unsuccessful agreements that were attempted, to mention the 
decisive battle near Merv (1040), in which Masud was totally 
defeated and driven back to Ghazni (Ghazna). Persia now lay 
open to the victors, who proclaimed themselves independent at 
Merv (whkh became from that time the official capital of the 
principal branch of the Seljuks), and acknowledged Toghrul Beg 
as chief of the whole family. After this victory the three princes 
Toghrul Beg, Chakir Beg and Ibrahim Niy&l separated in different 
directions and conquered the Mahommedan provinces cast of the 
Tigris; the last named, after conquering Hamadfln and the 
province of Jebcl (Irak i Ajami), penetrated as early as 1048, 
with fresh Ghuzz troops, into Armenia and reached Manzikert, 
Erzerum and Trebizond. This excited the jealousy of Toghrul 
Beg, who summoned him to give up Hamad&n and the forUesses 
of Jebel ; but Ibrahim refused, and the progress of the Seljukian 
arms was for some time checked by internal discord — an ever- 
recurring event in their history. Ibrahim was, however, 
compelled to submit. 

At this time the power of Qaim, the Abbfisid caliph of Bagdad 
(see Caliphate, section C, § 26), was reduced to a mere shadow, 
j as the Shiite dynasty of the Biiyids and afterwards his more 
formidable F&timite rivals had left him almost wholly destitute 
of authority. The real ruler at Bagdad was a Turk named 
Bas&sirl, lieutenant of the last Buyid, Malik-ar-RahIm. Nothing 
could, therefore, be more acceptable to the caliph than the 
protection of the orthodox Toghrul Beg, whose name was read 
m the official prayer {khotba) as early as 1050. At the end of the 
same year (1055) the Seljuk entered the city and after a tumult 
seized the person of Mdik-ar-RahIm. Basasirl had the good 
fortune to be out of his reach ; after acknowledging the right 
of the Fatimites, he gathered fresh troops and incited Ibrahim 
Niy&l to rebel again, and he succeeded so far that he re-entered 
Bagdad at the close of 1058. The next year, however, Toghrul 
Beg got rid of both his antagonists, Ibrahim being taken prisoner 
and strangled with the bowstring, while Bas&siri fell in battle. 
Toghrul Beg now re-entered Bagdad, re-established the caliph, 
and was betrothed to his dau^ter, but died before the con- 
summation of the nuptials (September 1063). Alp Arsl&n, the 
son of (Shakir Beg, succeed^ his uncle and extended the rule 
of his family beyond the former frontiers. He made himself 
master, e.g. of the important city of Aleppo ; and during his 
reign a Turkish amir, Atsiz, wrested Palestine and Syria from 
the hands of the F&timites. He made successful expeditions 
against the Greeks, especially that of 1071, in which the Greek 
emperor Romanus Diogenes was taken prisoner and forced 
to ransom himself for a sum (see Roman Empire, Later). 
TTie foundation of the Seljuk empire of Rum {q.v.) was the 
immediate result of this great victory. Alp Arslfin aftenvards 
undertook an expedition against Turkestan, and met with his 
death at the hands of a captured chief, Barzjuni Yussuf (Yussuf 
Kothnal), whom he had intended to shoot with his own hand. 

MaKk Sh&h, the son and successor of Alp Aislfin, had to 
enooctoter his imcle K&vurd, founder of the Seljukian empire 
of Kerm&n (see below), who claimed to succeed Alp Arslftn 
in accordance with the Turkish laws, and led his troops towards 
Hamad&n. However, he lost the battle that ensued, and the 

^ Comp. Sxchfliu,* Zur Geschichte und Chronologie von Kliw&- 
rizm,** in SiUungsbarichla of the Vienna Acad., Ixxiv. 304 seq. 
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^owBlring put \aii je«^ KK his life (1073). IfolUt Sh&h r^uluted 
also the uSaiM of , Asia Minor and Syria, conceding the ktter 
province m an heteditavy hef to his brother Tutush, who estab* 
lished himself at Damascus luid killed Atsiz. He, however, 
like his father Alp ArsMn^ was indebted for his greatest fame 
to wise and salut^ measures of their vizier, Niz&m ul-Mulk, 
This extraordinary man, associated by tradition with Omar 
Khayy&m (9.0,), the well-known mathematician and free- thinking 
poet, and with Hassan (tbn) SabbSh, afterwards the founder 
of the sect of the Assassins (^,v.),was a renowned author and 
statesman of the first rank, and immortalized his name by the 
foundation of several universities (the Niz&miyah at Bagd&d), 
observatories, mosques, hospitals and other institutions of 
public utility. At his instigation the calendar was revised, and 
a new era, dating from the reign of Malik Shfih and known as 
the Jelalian, was introduced. Not quite forty days before the 
death of his master this great man was murdered by the Assassins. 
He had fallen into disfavour because of his unwillingness to 
join in the intrigues of the princess Turkfin Khatun, who wished 
to secure the succession to the throne for her infant son Mahmud 
at the expense of the elder sons of Malik Sh&h. 

Constitution and Government of the Seijitk Empire . — It has been 
already observed tliat the Scljuks considered themselves the de- 
fenders of the orthodox faith and of the Abb&sid caliphate, while 
they oh their side represented the temporal power wwch received 
its titles and sanction from the successor of the Prophet. All 
the members of the SeljOk house bad the same obligations in this 
respect, but they had not the same rights, as one of them occupied 
relatively to the others a place almost analogous to that of the 
neat kh&n of the Mongols in later times. This position was inherited 
from father to son, though the old Turkish idea of the rights of the 
elder brother often caused rebelUons and violent family disputes. 
After the death of Malik Sh&h the head of the family was not strong 
enough to enforce obedience, and consequently the central govern- 
ment broke up into several independent dynasties. Within the 
limits of these minor dynasties the same rules were observed, and 
the same may be said of the hereditary fiefs of Turkish amirs not 
belonging to the royal family, who bore ordinarily the title of 
atdbes or aiabek (properly " father bey *'), e.g. the atabegs of Fars, of 
Azerbaijan, of Syria, &c. The title was first given to Niz&m ul-Mulk 
and expressed the relation in which he stood to the prince, — as lala, 
“ tutor." The affairs of state were managed by the divftn under 
tlie presidency of tlio vizier ; but in the empire of HQm its authority 
was inferior to that of the pervdneh, whom we may name “ lord 
chancellor." In Rflm the feudal system was extended to Christian 
princes, who were acknowledged by the sultan on condition of 
paying tribute and serving in the armies. The court dignitaries 
and their titles were manifold ; not less manifold were the royal 
prerogatives, in which the sultans followed the example set by their 
predecessors, tlic Btiyids. 

Notwithstanding the intrigues of Turk&n Khatun, Malik 
Shah was succeeded by his elder son Barkiyaroq (1092-1104), 
whose short reign was a series of rebellions and strange adventures 
such as one may imagine in the story of a youth who is by turns 
a powerful prince and a miserable fugitive.^ Like his brother 
Mahommed (1104-1118), who successfully rebelled against him, 
his most daq^erous enemies were the lsma*ilites, who had suc- 
ceeded in taki^ the foitress of Alamut (north of Kazvin) and 
become a.formichible political power by the organization of bands 
of f£d^, who were dways ready, even at the sacrifice of their 
own liv^, to murder any one whom they were commanded to 
slay. 

Mahommed had been successful by the aid of his brother 
Siniar, who frpm the year ,1097 held the province , of Khor&san 
with the capita^ Merv. After the death of Mahommed, 3 injar 
became the real head of the family, though Irak acknowledged 
Mamnud, the son of Mahommed.. Thus there originated a 
separate dynasty of Irak with its capital at Hamadfin;(^batana) ; 
but Sinjar during his long reigp often interfered in the awaits 
of the new dynasty, and every occupant of the throne had to 
acknowledge his sixpremacy. In 1117 he led an expedition 
i^ainst Ghazni and bestowed the throne upon Bahrain Shah, 
was also obliged to motion Sinjar’s naipt first in the 
0$^ P^er at ^ the Ghaznavid capM-ra pi^Mative that 
neither Alp .^slan nor Malik Shab had attgisM. In 1134 
Bahram Shfih failed in this obligation and brou^t on hims^ 

; f See asiaUgm (1853), L 405 xi S17 zeq. 


a fresh invasion by Sifijir in midst of innter ; a thiid om 
tMk pl^ in 1x52, eattmlhyfthb doings of the Gliarids ^oiam 
Jihans^,or workl-bumer % ^Other expeditionztimm under- 
takfa ny him against Khwariem and Turicestan ; ;the ^govern- 
ment of the fonner had been given by ^Barkiyaroq to Mahommed 
b. Annshtagin, who was succeeded tn xtafi fay his aon ^Atsk, 
wd against him Sinjar marched in 1138. Though victorious 
in this war, Sinjar could not hinder Atsiz from ’afterwards joiruag 
the gurkkan (great khan) of the then rapidly rising empire of 
the Karakitai, at whose hands the Seljuk eufSered a terrible 
defeat at Samarkand in X14X. By the invasion Of these hordes 
several Turkish tribes, the Ghuzz and others, were driven beyond 
the Oxus, where they killed the Seljuk governor of Bdlkih,tdiough 
they professed to be loyal to Sinjar. Sinjar resolved to pmiish 
this crime ; but his troops deserted and he himself Was tiUcen 
prisoner by the Ghuzz, who kept him in strict con&wment during 
two years (ii53**i55)> thou^ treating him with all outward 
marks of respect. In the meantime they plundered and destroyed 
the flourishing cities of Merv and Nishapur ; and when Smjar> 
after his escape from captivity, revisited the site of his capital 
he fell sick of sorrow and grief and died soon afterwards (1x57). 
His empire fell to the Kiurakitai and afterwards to the shah 
Khwarizm. The successors of Mahommed m Irak were : — 
Mahmud ( 4 - usOi Toghrul, son of Mahommed, proclaimed 
by Sinjar (d. 1134) ; Masud (d. 1152) ; Malik Shah and Mahom- 
med (d. 1159), sons of Mahmud ; Suleiman Shah, their brother 
(d. ii6i); Arslan, son of Toghrul (d. X175) ; and Toghrul, 
son of Arslan, killed in 1194 by IitiUiej, son of his atabeg, 
Mahommed, who was in confederation with the Khwarkm 
shah of the epoch, Takash. This chief inherited his possessions ; 
Toghrul was the last representative of the Seljuks ox Irak. 

The province of Kerman was ohe of the first conquests of the 
Seljito, and became the hereditary fief of Kavurd, the soii’ oi 
Ch^ir Beg. Mention has been r^e of his war with Malik 
Shah and of his ensuing death (1073). Nevertheless his descend* 
ants were left in possession of their ancestor’s dominions j and 
till 1170 Kerman, to which belonged also the opposite coast Of 
Oman, enjoyed a well-ordered government,, except for a short 
interruption caused by the deposition of Iran Shah, who had 
embraced the tenets of the Isma’llites, and was put to death 
(iioi) in accordance with a fdiwa of the ulema. But after the 
death of Toghrul Shah (1170) Ids three sons disputed, with each 
other for the possession of the throne, and implored foreign 
assistance, till the country became utterly devastated and fell 
an easy prey to some bands of Ghuzz, who, under the leadendiip 
of Malik Dinar (1185), marched into Kerman after hamssing 
Sinjar’s dominions. Afterwards the shahs of Khwarizm took 
this province.® t 

Ihe Seljukian dynasty of Syria came to an end after three 
generations, and its later history is interwoven with that of the 
crusaders. The first prince was Tutush^. mentioned above, 
who perished, after a reign of contimioos fighting, in battle 
against Barkiyaroq near Rai Rhagae) in. X095. Of his two 
sons, the elder, Ridwan, established mmself at Aleppo (d. 1x13) ; 
the younger, Duqaq, took possession of DaHias^s, and died 
in 11103. The sons of the lonher, Alp Arslan and Sultan Sliah> 
reigned a short time aominaily, though the real power was 
exercised by Lulu till z 1x7. 

After the great victory of Alp. Arslan in which the Greek 
emperor was taken prisoner (1071), Asia Minor lay open to the 
izuroads of the Tiurki Hence it was easy for Sulekofin, the son 
of Kutidinish,* the son of Asslaxi Pigu (Israil), to penetrate as 
far as the HeUeBpont,tiieiliore8oa8 after tbe«»pmvityof Romahus 
two rivals, Nicefriiornf Bryennius in Asia and Nicephorus 
Botaneiates in Europe; dUeputed the throne with one another. 
The former appeided to Suleiman for assistance, and was ixy kis 
aid brou^t toConstantin^fe and seated on the imperial throne. 
But the posseseioni of Asia Minar was inseeure to ifoa* Seljfiks 

® An outfit of the history of this branch of the S^jflks is given 
in Z.B.Af. (i8Ss), pp 362-401* ' v 

*> This priaro' febclM apsiiwt Alp AZsttn in 2064, and was fbnad 
dead after a battle. 
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mkirnm the importaoteitif t>^ Antk)^ to the Qtmks, 

m may d»t^ tht reii ioondalkm of tbit 9 elj«k empire 
teitt the takuur of that dtv by the txeaioa of its eommaiider 
Piuiifetue^Ma4, heeame a vassal of 

eooqtiest hnsahed SuleimAn in war with the neighbouring 
Mahommedaa princes, and he met hk death soon afterwards 
fiofid), near 9ud^, in a iMttle again^ Tutush. Owing to these 
taaily discords the dedskm of MalUc Bhfth was necessary to 
settle the alSairs of Asia Minor and 63rna ; be kept the sons of 
BolehnAn in captivity^ and oommitted the war against the un- 
believing Greeks to his geherals BunuV (Hpoooux) ond BuaAn 
(lUvptyos), Barkiyaroq> hewever, on his accession (1093), 
showed Kibj Aralln,) the ton of Sulebn&n, to return to the 
dominions of his father. Acknowledged by the Turkish amirs 
of Asia Minbr, he took up his residence in Kicaea, and defeated 
the first bonds of crusaders under Walter the Penniless and 
otooni (1096)^; but, on tihe arrival of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
his companions, he was prudent enough to leave his capital in 
order to attack them as they were besieging Nicaea. He sudered, 
hotto^r, > two defeats in vicinity^ and Nicaea surrendered 
on the agrd of Tune 1097, At the crusaders mardied by way of 
Dory laeum and Iconium towards Antioch, the Greeks subdued 
the Turkish amirs rending at Smyrna, Ef^sus, Sardis, Phila- 
d^hia^ Laodicea, Laittpes and Polybotus ; ^ and Kilij Arslfin, 
with his Turks, retired to the north-eastern parts of Asia Minor, 
to act with the Turkish amirs of Sivfts .(Sclniste), known under 
the name of the Danishmand. 

The history of the dynMlir of the Danishmand is still very obscure, 
the ftnp^ oi Mordtmam^ Schlumberger, Kara- 
D^K, Sauet and others to .fix some chronological details, and it is 
almost impossible to harmonize the different statements of the 
Aimeniaii, Syiiah, Gmek and' Western chronicles with those of the 
dMbic, Persian and Turkish. The coins are few in number, very 
dwult to df^toher, ^d. often without date. The founder of the 
dioi^ty was a certain Tailu, who is safd to have been a schoolmaster 
(daBMbmaAd), probably btoause la underrtobd Arabic and Persian. 
His descendants, therefore, took the style of ** Ibn Danishmand,’* 
without their own name. They took possession of Sivis, 
TokAt, NiksAr, AblastAUi Malatia, piobably after the death of 
^IwmAn. though they may have ostablisheo themselves in one or 
more of these cities muOh eartjer, perhaps in 1071, after the defeat of 
Rmtaanus IKogenss. During the first crusade the reigning prince 
wss KumushtegiA ^Abmed GhAst)>, who defeated the Pranks and took 
prisoner the prin^ of Antioch, Bohemmuf, afterwards ransomed. 
He died probably in txoO, mid, was succcedea by his son Mahommed 
(d. rx43),‘aft6rw!ibhi x^ghed Jaghi BasAn ; but it is very probable 
that otoer tnOmlMrs of the same dyhasty reigned at the same time in 
the cities hbwsdy named, and in some others, r.g. Kastamuni. 


Aftfirwfirdl there arose a natural rivalry between the Seljuks 
imd the lDanBhxnand, whkh ended with the extinction of the 
lattar about 1175, Kikj ArslAn took posseuion of M<»ul in 
1x07, ^d declar^ himself independent of the Seljuks of Irak ; 
but in thfi.8«m yvu he was drowned in the Khaboras through 
the teeacheiy of hk own amirs, and the dynasty seemed agam 
destined to decay, as' hk sbns were in the power of his enemies. 
The eultan Mahmnmed, however, set at hberly hk eldest son 
Malik Shlk^ who reigiied for aotoe time, until he was treacheitmsfy 
ntordared}(tlk]lot quite certain by wk^), being succeed byms 
bmi ht r MasOd, arbo tstablkhed hmoself at Konia (Iconium), from 
timtdximtheresidenoeoftbbSeljMBof RQm. During hk reign— 
bodied ki the Geeekein]^eroc« undertook vanous eoepedi- 
dons in Asia Minor and Armenia ; bat the SeljCik was cunning 
ataoegh to pr o ftss himself their ally and to ditoet them against 
hk own enendesii'r tlisvertheless toe SdDukian dominkm was 
potty and imimpo<rlM and did not ike to aignifxcanee till hk 
Nnnndsuoaeiior) Kiii 3 AxoMh II., hadeubdued the Dankhmamda 
and n ppto p riiited < thekr peStosiions, though hei thereby naked 
the Wi^ of Ihe powOrfvn atitoeff of Syria, Nureddin, and after- 
wafida thafcof SakdiiL Butfis m snlita grew old hkmmerous 
ccim^ ^ a usty Mof the 

KMto/^cdpdtoy ' tyiUMiii^^ lidher in hk own capiesll 

oxMtiy at the t^. t^t Frederick 1 . (^torossa) epteitd hk 


* The Turkmans who dwelt in theee waatom parts of Ada Minor, 
ttok n were never ^tt g ates d by the Selfetoi were oalM^Uteli fOut- 
eideia). ' . , . . 


doramim^toi hk way to the libly Sepniehm (tvpo). 1^^ 
itself wki taken and the sultan forced to provide guides and 
provkions for the crusaders. Kilij ArslAn lived twoyears longer, 
fiaalik wider the protection of hk younger son, Kailtoosrau, 
who held the capital after him (tiU 1199) until hk elder brotoer, 
Kukneddin Suleimfin, after having vanqukhed hk other brothera) 
ascended the throne and obliged Kaikhosrau to seek refuge 
at Greek emperor's court. Thk valiant prince saved the 
empirefrom destruction and conqu^ed ErserOm, which had be^ 
ruM during a considerable time by a separate dynasty, and was 
now given m fief to hk brother, Mughlt ud-din Tqghnil ShAh. 
But, marching thence against toe Grorgians, SuleimAn's troops 
suffered a terrible defeat After thk Suleiman set out to subdue 
hk brother Masud ShAh, at Angora, who was finidly taken prisoner 
and treacherously murdered. Thk crime k regarded by Oriental 
authors as the reason of the premature death of the sultan (in 
1304) ; but it k more probable that he was murdered because 
he displeased the Mahommedan clergy, who accused him of 
atheism. Hk son, Kilij ArslAn 111 ., was soon deposed by 
Kaikhosrau (who returned), assisted by the Greek Maurozomes, 
whose daughter he had married in exile. He ascended the 
throne the srae year in which the Latin empire was established 
in Constantinople, a circumstance highly favourable to the 
Turks, who were the natural allies of the Greeks (Theodore 
Lascaris) and the enemies of ihe crusaders and their allies, the 
Armenians. Kaikhosrau, therefore, took m 1307 from the Italian 
AJdobrandini the important harbour of Attalia (Adalia) ; but 
hk conquests in this direction were put an end to by his attack 
upon L^(^is, for in the battle that ensued he perished in single 
coxubat with his royal antagonist (1211). His son and successor, 
KaikAus, made peace with Lascaris and extended his frontiers 
to the Black Sea by the conquest of Sinope (1214). On this 
oc^ion he was fortunate enough to take prisoner the Comnenian 
prince (Alexius) who ruled the independent empire of Trebizond, 
and he compelled him to purchase hk liberty by acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Seljuks, by paying tribute, and by serving 
in the armies of the sultan. Elated by this great success and by 
hk victories over the Armenians, Kaikaus was induced to 
attempt the capture of the important city of Aleppo, at this 
time governed by the descendants of Saladin ; but the affair 
mkearried. Soon afterwards the sultan died (1219) and was 
succeeded by his brother, AlA ud-din KaikobAd 1 ., the most 
powerful and illustrious prince of this branch of the Seljuks, 
renowned not only for his successful wars but also for his magnifi- 
cent structures at Konia, Alaja, SivAs and elsewhere, which 
belong to the best specimens of Saracenic architecture. The town 
of Alaja was toe creation of this sultan, as previously there existed 
(HI that site only the fortress of Candelor, at that epoch in the 
possession of an Armenian chief, who was expelled by KaikobAd, 
and shared^ the fate of tiie Armenian and Frankkh knights who 
possessed the fortresses along the coast of the Mediterranean 
as far as Selefke (Seleutfia). KaikobAd extended hk rule as far 
as this city, and desisted from further conquest only on condition 
that the Armenian prmces wotdd enter mto the same kind of 
relation to the SeljCtlu as^ had been imposed on the Comnenians 
of Trebkond. But hk greatest military fame was won by a war 
which, however glorious, was to prove fatal to the Sell uk" empire 
in toe future : in conjunction with hk alfy, the Ay3ruDite praice 
Ast^; be defeated the KhwArizm shAh JaUU ud-<^ near 
Erzing&l (X33o). Thk victory removed the only barrier that 
checked the progress oi ^ Mongbk. During this war Ra^bAd 
put an end to toe coUateral dynasty of the Seljuks of Erxei^ 
ai^ annexed its possessions. He gained the city of KfaelAt 
with dependencies that in forther tiim had belongecl to the 
ShAb4-Armen, biif shottiy before had been taken by JalAl 
ud^dbx > tois aggression waS the causfi of the war just mentioned. 
The'Acquisitionol KhelAt led, however, to anew war, as KaikobAd's 
ally, toe Ayyubito prince, envied thk conquest. Sixteen 
M^ominedan priiioes, mostly Ayyubite, bf S;]h^ and Mesopo- 
tamia/ under the lead^hip of Malik al-KAmil, prixme of ]^pt, 
marched with considerable forces into Asia Minor against nim. 
Happily for KaikobAd, the prinoes mistroted the power of toe 
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Egyptian, and it a difficult task to peneMte through the 
mountainous, wwfortified accesses to the interior of Asia 
Minor, so that tile advantage rested with Kaikobftd, who took 
Kharput, and for some time even held Qarr&n, Ar Roha and 
Rakka The latter conquests were, however, soon lost, 

and KaikobAd himself died in 1234 of poison administered to him 
by his son and successor, Ghiyftss ed-din Kaikhosrau II. This 
unworthy son inherited from his ftither an empire embracing 
almost ^e whole of Asia Minor, with the exception of the 
countries governed by Vatatzes (Vataces) and l^e Christian 
princes of Trebizond and Lesser Armenia, who, however, were 
bound to pay tribute and to serve in the armies — an empire 
celebrated by contemporary reports for its wealth.^ But the 
Turkish soldiers were of lil^e use in a regular battle, and the 
sultan reHed mainly on his Christian troops, so much so that an 
insurrection of dervishes which occurred at this period could 
only be put down by their assistance. It was at this epoch also 
that there flourished at Konia the founder of the order of the 
Mevlevis or Mawlawis, Jelal ed-din RumI (see RCmI), and that 
the dervish fraternities spread throughout the whole country 
and became powerful bodies, often discontented with the 
liberal principles of the sultans, who granted privileges to the 
Christian merchants and held frequent intercourse with them. 
Notwithstanding all this, the strength and reputation of the 
empire were so great that the Mongols hesitated to invade it, 
although standing at its frontiers. But, as they crossed the 
border, Kaikhosrau marched against them, and suffered a formid- 
able defeat at KuzadSg (between Erzingfin and SivAs), in 1243, 
which forced him to purchase peace by the promise of a heavy 
tribute. The independence of the Seljuks was now for ever 
lost. The Mongols retired for some years ; but, Kaikhosrau II. 
dying in 1245, the joint government of his three sons gave occasion 
to fresh inroads, till one of them died and Hulagu divided the 
empire between the other two, Izz ed-din (Kaikaus II.) ruling 
the districts we.st of the Halys,and Rukneddin (Kilij Arslan TV.) 
the eastern provinces (1259). But Izz ed-din, intriguing with 
the Mameluke sultans of Egypt to expel his brother and ^ain 
his independence, was defeated by a Mongol army and obliged 
to flee to the imperial court. Here he was imprisoned, but 
afterwards released by the Tatars of the Crimea, who took him 
with them to Sarai, where he died. Rukneddin was only a 
nominal ruler, the real power being in the hands of his minister, 
Muin ed-din Suleim&n, who in 1267 procured an order of the 
Mongol KhAn Abaka for his execution. The minister raised 
his infant son, Ghiyfiss ed-din Kaikhosrau III., to the throne, 
and governed the country for ten years longer, till he was 
entangled in a conspiracy of several amirs, who proposed to expel 
the Mongols with the aid of the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, 
Bibars (Beibars or Beybars). The latter marched into Asia 
Minor and defeated the Mongols in the bloody battle of AblastAn, 
the modem Albistan (1277); but, when he advanced farther 
to Caesarea, Muin ed-din SuleimAn retired, hesitatii^ to join 
him at the very moment of action. Bibars, therefore, in his turn 
fell back, leaving SuleimAn to the vengeance of the khftn, who 
soon discovered his treason and ordered a barbarous execution. 
Kaikhosrau III. continued to reign in name till 12^4, though 
the country was in reality governed by a Mongol viceroy. Masud, 
the son of Izz ed-din, who on the death of his father had fled 
from the Crimea to the Mongil khftn and had received from hhn 
the government of Siv&s, ErzingAn and ErzerOm during the 
lifetime of Kaikhosrau III, ascended the Seljuk throne on the 
death of Kaikhosrau. But his authority was scarcely respected 
in his own residence, for several Turkish amirs assumed ind^nd- 
ence and conld only be subdued by Mongol aid, when they retired 
to the mountains, to reappear as soon as the Mongols were gone. 
Masud fell, probably about 1295, a victim to the vengeance of 
one of the amirs, whose father he had ordered to be put to death. 
Af^r him KaikqbAd, son of his brother FatAmkrz, entered 
Kc^ as sultan in 1298, but his rei^ is so obscure that nothing 
can be said ol it ; some authors assert that he governed only 
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tin X30O, others till 131^. With him ended thb dynasty of the 
Seljul^s ; but the Turing empii^ founded by them continued 
to exi^ under the rising dynasty of the Ottomans. (Set 
Turkey.) 

Bibuogkaphy. — The best, tiiongh insnfficient, account of the 
Se^Qldi is still de Guignea, Histoin ginMe des Huns, bks. z.«xU., 
from whom Gibbon borrowed his dates. Among translations from 
original sources (of which the most trustworthy are yet unedited), 
comp. Mirkhond 8 CaschichU dev Seldschuk§n Vuflers), Giessen, 
(1838) ; Tarikk~\-Guzidah, French translation by Dcfr6m^ in the 
journal asiatiqw, 1848, 1.4x7 sqq., ii. 259 sqq.,334 aqq.; SaidLocmami 
ax libro Turcico qu* Oghusname inscribitur awirptu (ed. J. H. W. 
Lagos, Helsingfors, 1854) (on the of Asia Minor ex^usively, 

but of little value). Information resecting certain periods is given 
incidentally in the works of von Hammer and d’OhSsoh’ (see oTblio- 
graphy to Turkey : History), and in Stanley Lane Pooleu AfsAom- 
nuMn Dynasties (1894). <M. T. H.) 

SELKIRK (or Sblcraig), ALEXANDER (x676>i72i), Scottish 
sailor, the prototype of “ Robinson Crusoe,” seventh son of John 
Selcraig, shoemaker and tanner of Largo, Fifeshire, was bom 
in X676. In his youth he displayed an unruly disposition, and, 
having been summoned on the 27th of August x^5 before the 
kirk-session for his indecent behaviour in church, ** did not 
compear, being gone away to the seas.” In May 1703 he joined 
Dampier in a privateering expedition to the South Seas, going 
with the “ Cinque Ports ” galley as sailing master. In September 
1704 the “Cinque Ports” put in at Juan Fernandez Island, 
west of Valparaiso ; here Selkirk had a dispute with his captain, 
Thomas Stradling, and at his own request was put ashore with 
a few ordinary neces.saries. Before the ship left he begged to 
be readmitted, but this was refused, and Sellcirk remained alone 
in Juan Fernandez four years and four months, till on the 3xst 
of January 1709 he was found, and on the 12th of February 
following taken off, by Captain Woodes Rogers, commander of 
the “ Duke ” privateer (with Dampier as pilot), who made him 
his mate and afterwards gave him command of one of hisprizes, 
“ The Increase ” (March 29th). Selkirk returned to the Imunes 
on the 14th of October 1711 ; he was back at Largo in 17x2, 
in 1717 we find him again at sea, and in 1721 he died as master's 
mate of H.M.S. “ Weymouth ” (December 12th). 

See Woodes Rogers, Cruising Voyage round the World (1712), and 
Edward Cooke, Voyage in the South Sea and round the World (17x2), 
the earliest descriptiooB of Selkirk's adventures; also Providence 
Dispkgyad, or a Surprising Account of one Alexander Selkirk . . . 
written by his own Hand (reprinted in Harl. Miscell. for x8zo, v. 429) ; 
and Funncll's Voyage round the World (1707). Steele made Selkirk's 
acquaintance, and gave a sketch of the adventurer and his story' in 
the Englishman for the 3rd of December 1713. In 1719, shortly 
after a second edition of Rogers' Voyage had appeared (I 7 i^b P^fyo 
published Robinson Crusoe. While this is clearly inaebtea in its 
main outlines to Selkirk's story, most of Its incidents are, of course, 
fairly independent of the latter; thus the decidedly tropical de- 
scription 01 Crusoe's island and the whole narrative of the cannibals* 
viaitf, &c., agree rather with one of the WoA Indies than with Juan 
Fernandez. 

'The best modem biography is the Life and Adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk by John Howell (1829). In 1868 a tablet was put up on Juan 
Fernandez at a point on the hill road called Selkirk's Inok^out/' 
where in a gap in the trap rock a magnificent view may be had of the 
whole island, and gi the sea north and south, over which the exile 
must have often watched for an approaching sail. It bears the 
following inscription : — " In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, 
a native of Largo in the county of Pile, Scotland, who was on this 
island in complete solitude for four years and four months. He w^^ 
landed from the ‘ Cinque Porte ' Imc) galley, 96 tons, 16 guns, 
1704 A.D,, and was taken ofl in the * t>UKe^ privateer, X 2 th February 
1709. He died lieutenant of the * Weymoutn * *723 a.d., aged forty- 
seven years. This tablet is erected near Selkirk's look-out by 
Coxnmodore Powell and officers of H.M.S. - Topaze,' t868 a.d.'' 

SELKIRK, THOMAS DOOGLAS, 5TH Earl of (i77z-i82ia), 
was born at St Mary's Isle, KirkcudbrightshitUy on the aotii of 

J une 1771. He succeeded hk father in r799,lfls ibe ^der brothers 
a\dng predeceased him. At this time the Highlands of Sc oti a n d 
were being chax^^ into grazing land and deer forests. SeUM 
took deep interest in the evicted peasants) and tried to OxgOxike 
emigration to tiie British colonies. In i8o3~rflo4 he founded 
a large and prosperous settlement in Prince Edward Island, and 
at about the same time a smalierone at Baldoon m Upper Canada. 
He later turned his attention to the Ganadian'west, and gradually 
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ill jiilinense tract wiw ijrantcd to him in the Red River vaJl^^ 
4yid he At once pooeeded to send out settlers ; hut the Jiostility 
of the North-West Fur Company, with its headquarter at 
Jfontreal, eventually ruined the colony (see Red River Settle- 
jcxnt), and the influence of his rivals led to the defeat of Selkirk 
in various legal proceedings. On the 8th of April 1820 he died 
broken-hearted at Pau. One of the most generous and dis- 
interested men in the history of colonization> he fell a victim 
to the predatory selfishness of his rivals. 

Copies of his most Of which are unpublished, are in the 

Canadian Archives Department at Ottawa. 

BELXlRXp a royal and police burgh and the county town of 
Selkirkshire, Scouand. Pop. (1901) 639a. It lies on Ettrick 
Water, about 3 m. above its confluence with the Tweed, 6^ m. 
S. of C^lashiels by the North British Railway Company's brinch 
line, of which it is, the terminus. It is picturesquely situated on 
a hill on the right bonk of the river, close to which are the mills 
and factories. The public buildings include the county buildings, 
public hall, library and the town hall (with a spire no ft. high). 
There are statues of Sir Walter Scott in his sheriff's robes^ and 
Mungo Park, the African explorer, who was educated at the 
grammar school. Woollen manufactures (tweeds, tartans, 
plaids and shawls) are the principal industry, but the town is 
also an important agricultural centre. With Galashiels and 
Hawick it belongs to the Hawick or Border group of parlia- 
mentary burghs. Immediately south of the town are the beautiful 
grounds of the Haining. 

As its early name (Scheleschyrche) indicates, Selkirk origmally 
consisted of a number of shiels (huts), in the forest beside which 
a church had been planted by the Culdees of Old Melrose. 
David L, while prince of Cumbria, founded in 1113 the abbey, 
which was removed fifteen years afterwards to Kelso, and also 
erected a castle. Captured by Edward L, by whom it was en- 
larged and strengthened, the fortress was retaken by Wallace in 
1297; imd remained in rite hands of the Scots till the battle of 
Ha^on HiU(i333), when it was delivered to the English. It was 
probably destroyed in 1417 when Sir Robert Umfra\^le, governor 
^ Berwick^ set fire to the town, and nothing remains of it save 
some green mounds and the name Peel HiU. It is significant 
of the havoc wrought during the Border warfare that there 
is not in Selkirk, in spite of its antiquity, any building two 
huAdred years old. Of the eighty burghers who marched to 
Flodden (X513) under William Brydone, the town clerk, only 
the leader survived, with a banner captured from the English ; 
he was knighted by James V. This banner is locally supposed 
to be the one borne by the Weavers’ Corporation in the annual 
cer^ony of Riding the Common, but the claim cannot be 
verified. The charter j^ranted by David I. and other muniments 
having perished, James V, rehewed the charter in 1533, wirii the 
right to enclose topo acres of the common and leave to elect a 
pr^ost. After the battle of Philiphaugh (1645), David Leslie, 
the Covenanters* general, had some prisoners confined m the 
of Be&irk and afterwards massacred in the market- 
^jace. Frqm a& early period the Souters (shoetndteni) were a 
nourishing craft, and in the rehellions, of 1715 and 174$ were 
required to furnish the Jacobites with severe thousand pairs of 
shoes. Though rimemaking is extinct, the souters of Srikirk ” 
is.^till a niden^e for inhabitants. Tradition pf the ancient 
oralt yet survives aho in , connexion with the eiirqlnient ^o! hur- 
ge^i when the buigesa elect has to go through iriie ceremony of 
^ licking the bir8e **i(i»e. bristke). When the loving-cup reaves 
the candidate he dips in tht Jam a brush of }bris|jei rikeihat 
used hy ^ehoemakem and pasMl it through his Ups. 

BBUORK MOUMTAlWUiniWS m theS.E. of British Columbia, 
Canada, ;«teeiufiiig Nv dor frimut sioo xm from the American 
frontier with n^bn^th of about Bn and bounded W. and 
2 L ^ the Criundna river. Though often spoken of as part of 
ftheRodqn Mountainstystem, they are leaUy distinct, and belong 
ite an alder geological epoch, conshi^ mainly ciystallme 
er* IngUy mtamoephoseo cocks, granites, gneiss, sdutes ; their 
nmUna'J^ is rounder and, less serrated than that of the Rockks. 


On $*£.. is the Purcell range, with the main chain of the 
Rockies still farther £., and on the.W. ihe Gold.mnge, prolox^ed 
northward as the Cariboo Mountains. They. do not rise mu^ 
above 10,000 ft., the highest peaks beixig Sk Donald .{named 
after Lord Strathcona), 10,645 ft. ; Macdoiudd (named after 
Sir John Macdonald), 944^^ ; and Mount Tupper (after Sir 

Charles Tupper), 9030 ft. The scenery is wild aiwi magnificent ; 
below the snow-Une, especially on the western side, the slopes 
are densely wooded, and enormous glaciers fiU the upper valleys j 
of these the most celebrated is that of the lUedUewaet, near 
Glacier House, on the Canadian Pacific railway. The Selkirks 
are crossed by the railway at Rogers Pass, discovered in 1883. 
The engineering difl&culties overcome are greater than at any 
other portion of the line, and the grades are in places very steep. 
A magnificent series of caverns, called the Nalamu Caves, occur 
in the Glacier Park Reserve not far from Glacier on the Canadian 
pacific railway. These caves are formed by the Cougar Creek, 
and were first comprehensively surveyed in 1905-1906 (see the 
Canadian Surveyor-General’s Report for that year). 

SELKIRKSHIRE, a southern county of Scotland, bounded 
N. by the shires of Peebles and Midlothian, E. and S.E. by 
Roxburghshire, S. and S.W. by Dumfriesshire and W. by Peebles- 
shire. Its area is 1 70,763 acres or 266-8 sq. m. Almost the whole 
of the surface is hilly, the only low-lying ground occurring in 
the valleys of the larger streams. The highest hills are found in 
the extreme west and south-west. On the confines of Peebles- 
shire the chief heights are Dun (2433 ft.), Black Iaw (2285), 
Broad Law (2723) and Lochcraig Head (2625); and on the 
Dumfriesshire borders, Bodesbeck Law (2173), Capel Fell (2223), 
Wind Fell (a 180) and Ettrick Pen (2269). In the north, close 
to the Midlothian boundary, is Windlestraw Law (2161). The 
principal rivers are the Ettrick (32 m.) and its left-hand affluent 
the Yarrow (14 m,), but for a few miles the Tweed traverses the 
north of the county. Gala Water (21 m.), though it joins the 
Tweed a little below Galashiels, belongs rather to Midlothian, 
since it rises in the Moorfoot Hills and for most of its course 
flows in that shire. St Mary’s Loch and its adjunct, the Loch 
of the Lomes, in the uplands, are the chief lakes, and of numerous 
small lakes in the south-east the two lochs of Shaws, Clearbum, 
Akermoor and Essenside may be mentioned. The vales of 
the Tweed and Yarrow and Ettrickdale arc the principal 
valleys. 

Geology . — This county is entirely occupied by Silurian and Ordo- 
vician rocks which are very much folded and crumpled ; tlie axes of 
the folds run In a south-westerly, north-easterly direction. The 
Ordovician rocks, represented by the Glenkiln and Hartfell shales, 
appear in the crests of the anticlinal folds ; in the Western part of the 
county they are frequently sandy in character. Above the black 
Ordovician shales com'c the Birkhill graptolitic shales followed by the 
Queensberry grits, a scries of greyWackes, grits, flags and shales, 
Which fmss upwaitls into the Hawick roclu, shales with brown- 
weathering greywackes. Some of the Queensberry grits and under^ 
^ing greywackes in the Ordovician are used as building stones. 
Igneous rocks are represented by the Tertiary basalt dikes of Bower- 
hope Law and dikes of quartr-felsite near Windlestraw Law and 
Caddon Water ; dikes of minette occur near Todrig. A gteat deal 
of boulder-day covers the older rocks; the ice-borne nuiterial 
Ua veiled, from west to east, and many of the hills show steep and 
bare sIotos towards the west, but have gentle slopes covered with 
glacial dfeposits on the eastern side. 

CKmaU and ifgncidtwrs.—The rainfall for the year, based on ob- 
servations at Bowhill, between the confluence of the Yarrow and 
Ettrick, at a height of 537 ft. above the sea, averages 3^.65 in. The 
mean temperature for the year, calculated at Galashiels (416 ft. above 
the sea), is 46-3® F., for Januaiy 36-2® F., and for July 50-2® F. The 
cHmate is teus cold and on the whole, and as the soil is mostly 
thin, over a subsoil of clayey till, agriculture is csxriod on at a diS- 
adyantags. About onersixtb of the surface >s under cultivationy oofs 
being alxnoet the, only grain crop and turnips the chief green crop. 
Live stock is pursued more profitably/ the sheep walks carrying 
heavy stocks. BtaekfaCed ate the prmdpal breed m the higher 
ground, but on the lower oure Cheviots and a cross ol Cheviot with 
InliBester, are^ common, cattle also are raised, and horses (mainly 
for agricultural operations) and pigs to only a , moderate extent- 
Tb^ tire comparatiyely few small hpljdings, farms between too and 
500 ariw being the most usual. More than bhO-lhiril of the comity 
(Upwards of 60,000 acres) belongs to the dttke of Bacdleuch. The 
lam between tl^^Ettrick and .the Tweed was, fqnnerly covered with 
forest to such an extent that the ^eriffdom was described as Ettrick 
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Fomt. Ib6 chief itotm ’weri oak, birch and haiel ; and the trood 
betng atodcod with the finest breed of red deer in the kingdom 
becaxde the )i\intinf-groimd of the Stuarts* Jamei V., howevesr, to 
increase his revenues, let the domain for grazing, and it was soon 
converted into pasture for sheep, with the result that now only 
about 5000 acres in the shire are under wood^ 

Ji/afiM/acfi#fvs and Commumcatians. — Woollen mauuiacturcs 
(tweeds, tartans, plaiding, yam and hosiery) are the predominant 
industry at Galashiels and Selkirk. Tanning, dyeing, engineering, 
iron-founding and bootmaking also are carried on at Galashiels, and 
there are large vineries at Ctovenforcte. 

The only railway communication is in the north, where there is a 
branch line from Galashiels to Selkirk, besides part of the track oi 
the Waverley route from Edinburgh to the south and the line from 
Galashiels to Peebles. There arc coaches from Selkirk to St Mary's 
Loch and periodically to Moffat. 

PoptdoHon and Admimstration . — In 1891 the population 
numbered 27,712, and in 1901 it was 23,356, or 88 to the so, m., 
a decrease of 15*78 %, much the largest for thSe decade in Scotland. 
Fifty-seven persons spoke Gaelic and English, none GaeHc 
only. The chief towns are Galashiels (pop. 13,615) and Selkirk 
(6292). Selkirkshire combines with Peeblesshire to return a 
meml^r to Parliament, and the county town and royal burgh 
of Selkirk and the municipal burgh of Galashiels unite with 
Hawick (in Roxburghshire) to constitute the Border or Hawick 
group of parliamentary burghs. The shires of Selkirk, Roxburgh 
and Berwick form a sheriffdom, and a resident sheriff-substitute 
sits at Selkirk and Galashiels. There is a combination poorhouse 
at Galashiels. The county is under school board jurisdiction, and 
there are high schools at Selkirk and Galashiels, while some of the 
other schools in the shire earn grants for higher education. Part 
of the residue ” grant is spent in supporting short courses 
of instruction in dairying, and Selkirk town council subsidizes 
popular science classes in the burgh school. 

History and Aniiquiiies . — There are no Roman remains in 
Selkirk.shirc, the natives probably being held in check from the 
station at Newstead near the Eildons. The Standing Stone near 
Yarrow church bearing a Latin inscription is ascribed to the 
5th or 6th century and is only a quasi-Roman relic. No so- 
called British camps have been found on the upper and middle 
waters of the Ettrick and Yarrow, and of the few situated in 
the lower valleys of these streams the most important is the 
large work on Rink Hill in the parish of Galashiels, the district 
containing various interesting prehistoric remains. At Torwood- 
lee, 2 m. north-west of Galashiels, are the ruins of the only 
example of a hroch (round to\^er) in the Border counties. The 
diameter of the structure measures 75 ft., and that of the enclo.sed 
court 40 ft., giving a thickness for the wall of 17! ft. The hroch 
stands in an enclosure of mounds and a ditch, the whole being 
protected by an outer entrenchment at a considerable distance, 
of which only a fragment survives. Locally the works ar^ called 
Torwoodlee Rings, or Eye C!astle. The barrier known the 
Catrail, or Piets’ Work, starts near Torwoodlee, whence it runs 
southwards to Rink Hill. There it swe^s round to the south- 
west as far as Yarrow church, from which it again takes a due 
south ditection to the valley of the Rankle, where ft passes into 
Roxburghshire. Some Arthurian romance touches the shire' 
at points, for the field of the battle of Coit Celidon (the Wood 
of (felidon) was probably in Ettrick Forest, and that of Guinnion 
in the vale of Gala. The history of the shire for six centuries 
following the retreat of the Romans is that of the whole of south- 
eastern Scotland. The country formed part, first, of the British 
kingdom of Strathclyde, then of the Saxon kingdom of North- 
umbria, and finally, about 1020, was annexed to Scotland. 
The first sheriff of whom there is record was Andrew dc Synton, 
appointed by William the Lion (d. 1214). After Edwwd I. 
had overrun Scotland substantial burgesSeS of Selkirk were 
among those who took the oath of allegiance to him at Berwick 
in 1296, but next year William Wallace sought the covert of 
the forest to organize resistance. To the north of Hangingshaw 
in the countor oetween the Yarrow ahd Tweed he constructed 
an earthworlf, s^ill called Wallace’s Trenc^ ttw ft. lohg and 
deep ^ougbi to conceal a moss horse and ms ndet^ and paved 
in part wiSi flat Wninstones laid on edge. At the higher end on 
the top of a hill it terminated in a large square enclosure. Here 


he lay tin his plans were completed an<f at (i^'^detikked, his 
forces including a body of Selkirk fi^chers, fdr a raid into the 
north (ff England. During the molbnged strife that followed 
the death of Robert Bruce (1329) the foresters were conetant^ 
fighth^, and the county more heavily at Flddden 

(1513) than any other district. The lawlessness of the Borderers 
was at length put down by Janies V. with k strong hand. Re 
parcelled out the forest in districts, and to each appointed a 
keeper to enforce order and protect property. In 1529 the 
ringleaders, including William Cockbutn of Henderland, Adam 
Scott of Tushielaw and the notorious Johnnie Armstrong, 
were arrested and promptly executed. This severity gradually 
had the desired effect, though after the union of the crowns 
in 1603 the freebooters and mosstroopers again threatened 
to be troublesome, until James VT.’s lieutenants ruthlesslly 
stamped out disaffection. The Covenanters held many coo* 
venticles in the uplands, and their general, David Leslie, routed 
the marquis of Montrose at Philiphaugh in 1645. 

The manufacture of woollen goods was introduced into 
Selkirk and Galashiels and attained great success, thus adding 
largely to the prosperity of the neighbourhood. In another 
direction the beauty and romance of Yarrow and Ettrick have 
proved a most stimulating force in modem Scottish literature. 

BitiLiooRAi»HY. — Sir George Douglas, Roxburgh, Selkirk and 
RtehUs (Edinburgh, 1899) ; T. Craig-&own, Histo^ of Selkirkshire ; 
George Reaveley, History of Galashtels (Galaahiels, 1875) ; Wilham 
Angus, Bttrick and Yarrow (Selkirk, 11^4) ; W. S. Crockett. The 
Sco/l Country (Edinburgh, 1902) ; In Praise of Tweed (Selkirk, 
i® 99 ) J J- Russell, Reminiscences of Yarrow (2nd ed., Selkirk, 1894). 

SELLA» QUINTINO (1827-1S84), Italian statesman and 
financier, was born at Mosso, near Biella, on the 7th of July 
1827. Alter studying engineering at Turin, he was sent in 1843 
to study mineralogy at the Parisian school of mines. In Paris 
he witnessed the revolution of 1848, and only returned to Turin 
in 1852, when he taught applied geometry at the technical 
institute. In 1853 he became professor of mathematics at 
the university, and in i860 professor of mineralogy in the 
school of applied engineering. In i860 he was elected deputy 
for Cossato. A year later he was selected to be secretary-general 
of public instruction, and in 1862 received from Rattazzi the 
portfolio of finance. The Rattazzi cabinet fell before Sella 
could efficaciously provide fcf the deficit of £17,500,000 with 
which he was confronted ; ' ikit in 1864 he return^ to tl^ 
ministry of finance in the La Marmora cabinet, and dealt energeti- 
cally with the deficit of £8,000,000 then existing, ^ Persuading 
the king to forgo £120,000 of his civil list, and his colleagues 
in the cabinet to relinquish part of their ministerial stipends, 
he effected savings amounting to £2,400,000, proposed new 
ta;ication to the extent of £1,600,000, and induced landowners 
to pay one year’s instalment of the land tax in advance. A vote 
of ^ chamber compelled him to resign before his preparations 
for financial restoration were complete ; but in 1869 be returned 
to the ministry of finance in a cabinet formed by himself, but 
of which he made over the premiership to Giovanni Lanza. By 
means of the grist tax (which he had proposed in 1865, but 
which the Mcnabrea cabinet had passed m 1868), and by other 
fiscal expedients necessitated by the almost desperate conditiQU 
of the national exchequer, he succeeded, before his fall from power 
in 1873, in placing Italian finance upon a sound 
of fierce attacks and persistent misrepresentation. In 1870 his 
great political influence turned the scale against int^fercnce 
in favour of France egainst Prussia, and in favour of an immedi- 
ate occupation of Rome, From 1873 until his premature death 
on the 14th of Jdarch 1884, he acted as leader of the Right, and 
was more than once prevented t>y an ephemeral coalition of 
personal opponents from returning to power ashead of a 
Conservative cahineL After th^ failure of an attempt to, Ibtm 
a cabinet in May i88r he practically retired from puhlic life, 
devoting himself to his studies and his linen factoi^, 

His pofhmentari wsfpe pfjalished (5 Y9ls»i 887-1 89^ Iw. 

order of the Qhamber of Deputies, An account of his We and Ws 
sci^tific labours was given by A. Cossa In lihe Proceedings hf Kit 

Aceadomiadin Lineei 

^ -k.. 
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ilU4H wnjxm Tomia Scott&h cUa^caX 

idiolar, wif b^ra at Moryic!^ Sutberiandshire^ on the a2nd of 
l^ebruary 1325. pupated at the Edinburgh Academy and 
afterwards at Glasgow University^ he entered Balliol Co]]ep;e^ 
Oxford^ as a Jcholar. Graduating with a first-class in classics^ 
he was elected fellow of Oriel, and, after holding assistant 
profe^shiM at Durham, Glasgow and St Andrews, was ap- 
poiatra professor of Greek at St Andrews (1857). In 1863 he 
was plected professor of humanity in Edinburgh University, 
and occupied that chair down to his death on the 12th of Octob^ 
Sellar was one of the most brilliant of modem classical 
scholars, and was remarkably successful in his endeavours to 
reproduce the spirit rather than the letter of Roman literature. 

Hi* chief works, Roman Poets of the Repubiic ed., 1889) 
and The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age (Virgil, 3rd ed., 1897), 
and Horace and the Elegiac Poets (2nd ed., by W. P. Ket, 1899), with 
memoir by Andrew Lang, are standard authorities. Sellar contri- 
buted to the 9th edition of the Ency, Brit, a series of brilliant articles 
on the Roman poets, the substance of which has been retained in 
the present edition. 

HIJUl, a city and the county-seat of Dallas county, Alabama, 
UJS.A., altitude 126 ft., on the right bank of the Alabama river, 
a little S. of the centre of the state, and known as the Central 
City. Pop. (1900) 871J, of whom 4429 were negroes; (1906, 
estimate) 12,047. It is served by the Louisville & NashviUe, 
the Southern and the Western of Alabama railways. It haa a 
Carnegie library, two parka and two Y.M.C.A. buildings. In 
the city are the Selma Military Institute (1907), and the Alabama 
Baptist Colored University (opened in 1878), which is one 
of the largest schools in the South owned and controlled by 
negroes, and has industrial, domestic, normal, collegiate and 
(especially) theological courses. The Society of United Charities 
supports the Selma Hospital (1889) for negroes and the Selma 
Infirmaty (1890). The city has a large trade, principally in 
cotton (the chief crop of the surrounding country), and in 
lumber from the great pineries. There are cotton compresses, 
cotton warehouses, &c. ; in 1905 the value of the factory pro- 
ducts was $1,138,817. The water supply is obtained from 
artesian wells. The rite was originally called Moore’s Bluff, 
from one Thomas Moore, who owned a steamboat landing here 
about 1815. A town was established about 1817, and in 1820 
was incoroorated under its prQ|||mt name (from the Osrianic 
legend). Sehna was first chartlHI as a city in 1852. During 
the Civil War ijt was the seat of^Enfederate arsenals, shipyards 
and military fectorics. On the 2nd of April 1865 it was captured 
by Federal troops under General James H. Wilson (b. 1S37) 
aiid much of the city was destroyed by fire. Near Selma lived 
Wniiam Rufus King (1786-1853), a Democratic representative, 
in Congress from North Carolina in 1811-1816, a member of the 
* Uhlted States Senate front Alabama in 1819-1844 and 1846- 
18^ minister to France in i844-.ij846, and vice-president of 
the IThited States from the 4th of March 1853 until liis death 
pn the i8th of April ; and Selma was' the hoijie of John lyier 
Morgan (182^-1907), a brigadier-general in the Confed^te 
anpy in 1863-1865 and a prottwnent Democratic m^ber of 
the United States Senafe in 1877-1^07 ; and of Edmund winston 
Pettus (i8si-i^ 7), also a brj^dwr-general in the Confederate 
Airmy and,, m 1897-1907, a Democratic member of the United 
St a^Senate. 

Af offfdally called SatMEcz-is B£iLABi(KYA 
(Gpr, the capital of the coUnty of Hpnt, Hungary, 

15a m. ,N. of Budap^ by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,370, about two- 
thirds Slovaks. It 14 an old nuning to^, situate at an altitude 
pf 1^5 in a deep rtivine ip the .Hungarian Ore Mouiitains, 
and is tmtlt in terrae^. S^txfeczbdnya is encircled by high 
mountains^ .l^tably the isdat^ pealc of the C^vanenberg 
ft.) on tte S.W., oh whidi are situated a crirtlc and a 
chureh, ahd the ppfadiesberg (2400 ft.) on the N.W. It posse^es 
a famous academ;^ of mining and fevbtry, founded by Marip 
Theresa in 1760, to are attached a remarkable emotion 
df plurals, Bind a thecal laboratory., Among odfer buffdi^ 
^ a picturesque old dating from the 13th cen^,.iipw 
in rums with the exception of a few rooms usod^ a prison ; the 


new castl^ used as a fire watch-towor ; and the town hall. . The 
mines, chmy the property of the state and of the corporation 
yield silver, gold, lead, copper uid amcpic. The town contains 
also flourismng potteries, where well-known tobacco pipes are 
manufactured. About 7 m. to the S.W. of the town lie baths 
of Vihnyc, with springs of iron, lime and carbonic acid, and about 
the same distance to 9 ie W. are the baths of Szkleno with springs 
of sulphur and lime. 

Selmeczbdnya is an old town whose mines existed in the 8th 
century. In the 12th century, together with the whole mining 
tegion of northern Hungary, it was colonfeed by German 
settlers, who later embraced the Reformation. Ov^g to the 
counter-reformation the German element was driven out during 
the i8th century, and its place taken by the actual Slo^ 
population. 

8BLODS, FREDERICK COIIRTKEY (1851- ), British 

explorer and hunter, was bom in I.ondon on the 31st of December 
1851, and was educated at Rugby and in Germany. His love 
for natural history led to the resolve to study the ways of wild 
animals in their native haunts, Going to South Africa when he 
was nineteen he travelled from the Cape to Matabeleland, reached 
early in 1872, and was granted permission by Lobengula to shoot 
game anywhere in his dominions. From that date until 1890, 
with a few brief intervals spent in England, Selous hunted and 
explored over the then little-known regions north of the Transvaal 
and south of the Congo basin, shooting elephants, and collecting 
specimens of all kinds for museums and private collections. His 
travels added largely to the knowledge of the country now known 
as Rhodesia. He made valuable ethnological investigations, 
and throughout his wanderings — often among people who had 
never previously seen a white man— he maintained cordial 
relations with the Kaffir chiefs and tribes, winning their confid- 
ence and esteem, notably so in the case of Lobengula. In 1890 
Selous entered the service of the British South Africa Company, 
acting as guide to the pioneer expedition to Mashonaland. Over 
400 m. of rpad were construct^ through a country of forest, 
mountain and swamp, and in two and a half months Selous took 
the column safely to its destination. He then went east to Manica, 
concluding arrangements there which brought the country under 
British control. Coming to England in December 1892 he was 
awarded the Founder’s medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
“ in recognition of his extensive explorations and surveys,” of 
which he gave asummary in Twenty Years in Eambesia ” (Geo. 
Journ, voT. j., 1893). He returned to Africa to take part in the 
first Matabelc War (1893), being wounded during the ^vance on 
Bulawayo. While bade in England he married, but in March 
1896 was agam settled with his wife on an estate in Matabeleland 
when the native rebellion broke out. He took a prominent part 
in the fighting which followed, and published an account of the 
campaign entitled Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia (1896). On 
the restoration of peace Selous settled in England. He continued, 
however, to m a k e shooting and hunting expeditions — visiting 
Asia Minor, Newfoundland, the Canadian Rockies and other parts 
of the world. In none ox his expeditions was his object the 
making, of a “ big bag,” but as a bunter-naturalist and slayer 
of great gfu^ie he ranks with the most famous of the world’s 
sportsmen. 

Be^es the works mentiotied be published A Hunter* s Wanderii^s 
in Africa (x88i, 5th ed.j^X907), Travel and Adventure in South-East 
Africa (x8$3). Sport and Travel, Bast and West (1900), Recent Hunting 
Tnps w British North America (19^7), African Nature Notes and 
Rammsoences (1908), a valuable additiem to the knowledge of 
African fauna, ud. made .numerous contributions to The Geographical 
JoiifiuUf the Field and other journals. 

nva,oviatn{c. 1504-1563), French diplomatist, was the 
son ipf Jean de Sdve, first president at the pariements of Rouen 
and Bordeaux, vice-diancellor of Milan, arid ambassador of the 
king of France, In 1540 Odet was x^pointed councillor at the 
parlement of Paris -in 1542 at the grand council. In 1546, 
after .the; signature pf ^ treaty of Aidres, he was sent on an 
ep^bassy to Bpj^and, in 1550 to Venice, and afterwards to 
wherej he obtained the election of Pope Pdul IV. in 

IS55* 
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fleolpgist, son 0^ tl« R«v. Townahend Wwyn, Canon of 
Glquceater^, wm bcnm at Kilmington in Somerset on the 
sSth of Jul^'i 8 .a 4 > Educated in Simtiserlandj he there became 
interest^ m geology, and in ^^45 joined the staff of the 
Geolog^ Survey of Great Britain. He was Mtively engaged 
in the survey of North Wales and bordering portions of 
g^opslme^ and a series of splendid geological maps resulted 
from his joint work witii A. C. Ramsay and J. B. Jukes. 
In 135a he was appointed direotor of the Geological Survey 
of Victoria, Australia# whiere he gave special attention to the 
gold-bearing rocks, untd^ in the Colonial I^slature 
brought the Survey to an abrupt termination. At this date Sir 
W. £. Logan had just retired. from the office of director of the 
Gedogipal Survey of Canada, and Selv^fn was appointed his 
successor. In this new sphere of activity he continued his 
geological work with marked success, devoting particular atten- 
tion to the Pre-Cambrian rocks of Quebec. He retired in 1894. 
Meanwhile in 1874 he had been ele^ed F.R.S., in 1876 he was 
awarded the Murchison Medal of the Geological Society of 
London, and he was created C.M.G. in 1886 for his distinguished 
work as assistant to the Canadian Commissioners at the exhibi- 
tions in Philadelphia (1876), Paris (1878) and London (1886). 
He retired to Vancouver in British ^lumbia, where he died on 
the 19th of October 1902. 

See memoir with portrait in Geol. Mag. (Feb. 1899). 

SELWTN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1719-1791), English wit, 
son of Colonel John Selwyn (d. 1751) of Matson, Gloucestershire, 
was born on th^ nth of August 1719. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford, he became member of parliament for the family borough 
of Ludgershall in 1747, and from 1754, three years after he 
inherited Matson, to 1780 he represented Gloucester. In parlia- 
ment he took no part in debate, but he managed to obtain two 
or three lucrative sinecures ; in society he was very popular and 
won a great reputation as a wit. He is said to have been very 
fond of seeing corpses, criminals and executions, and Horace 
Walpole says he loved ** nothing upon earth so well as a criminal, 
except the execution of him.’’ He died in London on the 25th 
of January 1791. Like the eccentric duke of Queensberry 
Selwyn claimed to be the father of Maria Fagniani, who became 
the wife of Francis Charles Seymour, 3rd marquess of Hertford. 

See J. H. Jesse, Gwrge Selwyn and his Contemporaries (18^3-1844 $ 
new ed., 1882) ; and S. P. Kerr, George Selwyn and the Wits (1909). 

SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1809-1878), English bishop, 
second son of William Selwyn (1775-1855), a distinguished 
legal writer, was bom at Hampstead, London, on the 5th of AprU 
1809. He was educated at Eton and at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where in 1829 he rowed in the first university 
boat-race. He took his degree (second in the classical tripos) 
in 1831. He returned to Eton as private tutor, was ordained 
deacon ih 1833, and devoted himself with characteristic energy 
10 work in the parish of Windsor. In 1841 it was proposed that 
he should go out as first bishop to New 2 >aland, then just begin- 
oing to be colonized. Despite the advice of his friends he accepted 
Ae offier. ’He studied navigation and the Maori lan^age on the 
voyage, and gave himself up to a life of continual strain and 
hardship. He spent days and sometimeB nights in the saddle, 
swam broad rivers and provided himself with a sailing vessel. 
Unfortunately, just when he had gained the confidence of the 
natives, his ascendancy was rudely shaken by the first Maori 
war. ^Iwyn endeavoured to mediate, but incurred the hostility 
of both parties. He went to the battlefield to minister to the 
sick wounded in both Camps ; but the Maoris were persuaded 
that he hadtgone out to fight qgainst them, and years afterwards 
one of them pointed out a soar on his leg to an Anglican bishop 
which he declared had becSn inflicted by Selwyn^s own hands. 
It wa$ long before he regained the confident he had forfeited by 
his strict adherence to duty. In,r8s4 he returxmd tp .England 
for a short iurlough ; but he speirt xnuch of^it op i^tead^V 
•needs of hjs diocese. He returned- to New Zealand ^th a band 
of able aesemates, Including J. C. Patteson, and to dmde 
his large diopese into sees of more manageable proportions. 
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learned to regard him as lather. In r868, while he was ip 
England to attend the fir^ pan- Anglican synod, the .bisho|giG 
of Lidifieki became vacant, and some hesitation hSiOiffited 
it. In his new sphere of work he displayed the same pnimflh 
activity as before, and in the '* Blaok^CnoRtry portion 
diocese he won the hearte of the working He called^ 

deigy and laity together for consultation in tbs diocesan conr 
ferenoe, an innovation the value of which heiind proved by his 
colonial experience. On his death, on thq 4ith of April r87|j 
his great work for the church was celebrated by ^ iiwatkable 
memorial, Selwyn College, Cambridge, being greeted by public 
subscription and incorporated in 1882. 1 

Saa Lives by H. W. Ti^er (s yoJs., iBygymd G. H. CartOs (1889). 

His son, John Richardson Selwyn (1844-1898), bishop ,|of 
Melanesia, was boro in New Zealand on the aoth of May 1844. 
He was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambrid^# 
and was ordained deacon in 1869. At first he laboured with 
energy and tact as vicar of Wolverhampton in his father’s 
diocese of Lichfield ; but the martyrdom of John Coleridge 
Patteson, bishop of Melanesia, led him to volunteer for service 
in the Australasian Archipelago. After three years’ service, 
during which the bishopric remained vacant, he was nominated 
as Patteson’s successor (1877). For twelve years he threw himself 
with intense energy into his arduous work, but his health 
broke down and he returned to England in 1890. There 
he found an appropriate sphere in the mastership of Selwyn 
College, where he remained until his death on the 12th of 
February 1898. 

SEMANG, an aboriginal people of the Malay peninsula, found 
in northern Perak, Ked^, Kelantan, Tren^anu and the 
northern districts of Pahang. They are a fairly pure bremch of 
the woolly chaired Negrito race, which includes the natives of 
the Andaman islands, the Aetas of the Philippines and the 
dwarfs of Central Africa. The men average e^ut 4 ft. 9 or 
10 in., while the women are 3J in. shorter. Their colour is a 
very dark brown or black. The shape of the head is round, or 
intermediate between round and. long. The forehead is low and 
rounded, and projects over the root of the nose, which is short, 
depressed and pyramid-shaped. The eyes are wide open and 
round, showing no obliquit;^^e iris being -of a very rich, deep 
brown. Lips vary from m|^&te to full, the mouth is rather 
large, the chin feebly devel^H, and the, jaws are often ^lightly 
projecting. The hair is very dark-brown blacky never blue*mck 
as among Chinese and Malays. It grows in shori^, spiral tufts, 
curling closely all over the head. The annrstretdi is almost 
always greater than their height. The feet are usually short and 
splayed, with a remarkable inward curve of the great toe, and 
are very prehensile. The Semang^ live in caves or leaf^helters 
formed between branches. A waistclpth for the men, inade of 
tree bark hammered out wkh a woodep maUet from the bark 
of the terap, a species of wild bread-fruit tree,, and A- short 
petticoat of the same for the women, is the pnljr; drm ; 
many go naked. Tattooing, or rather sdurmgj > practised, 
by drawing the finely, serrated edge of a sugu-cane leaf aqioss 
the skiH and rubbing in charcoal powder;. 7heX havo bambop 
inusic^ instruments, a kind of ^s’ rharp ,and a nose flute^ 
On festive occasions there is songimd dance, both sexes. deeprat’^ 
themselves withjeaves^ ^^. Semapgs bury their dead 
simply, food and drink heis^ placed in the grave. 

SEMAPHORE# a town of Adelaide county, $outh[ AmtraliA, 
9I m. by rail from, die city of , Adelaide. It is one. of the chief 
watering-places of. the itafte, with a pier 1800 ft. long. Pop. 
about 8o<x). , - I 

SEMAPHORE (&r, sign, and ^pi, oarTying, from 
to bear), the name of an apparatus or meehanied dpvicp by wmtdi 
infonparion qr messages can be signaHed to a distunce^. It 
coni^ of movable larias or blades of wood, wprlced lewemand 

A^ed to A nr pole. Tim most, familnurr 401^^ 

that u^,m,m^lway signing, on r>W5t)!lw 
bkuie if hpiMntal s Ignidm dpmr, if .drjgipi^' sauii^; ,[ |USf |3 
with a code, tne semapimre is stilT used ip tn^nayy.lor signalling 
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invention 

tl^ MmapHof e ww used for transmitting mettsiges over 
diiUsnoe^. • ' 

’ WttUtMp kk Ort^ mythology^, dfeugiiter of Caifanis anfd 
Rarmoiiia. usd niother of Dionysw by ZeuSi It is said that 
Bm, assumed the fma ot Semeirs mrrse, persUaekd 

her tcTask Zeus to show itkitsetf lN) her in aU hk glory. 
The |md;’ti4i0 had sworn to refuse Senieli nothings unwillingly 
ootismiM. He appeared seated in his chariot surrounded by 
Adtld^ add lightning ; Smel6 was consumed by the fiarties and 
ggW'birth prematurely to tt child, which w*s saved from ^e fire 
by tl miraculous grow^ of ivy which spaiig up round the pcdace 
of Cadmus. Dionvsus afterwisrds desoeniM to the nether 
world, and brought up his mother, hehcefbrth known as ThyOne 
(the raging on^, to Olympus. Zeus and Semde probably 
represent the firtilieing rain of spring, and the earth, afterwards 
scorch^ by the summer heat. Another tradition represents 
Actaedti gs the lover of Semeie, and his death as due to the 
jealousy of Artemhk A statue and grave were to be seen in 
Thebes. 

• See Apollodbnw Hi. 4 ; Paasanias lil. *4. 3, ix. t. 3 : Ovid, 
iii. tbo, 

tmifDSIA (Smederwe), an important commercial town 
S»d Capital of the Smederevo department, Servia, on the Danube, 
between Belgrade and the Iron Gates. Pop. (1900) 6912. It is 
believed to stand on the site of the Roman settlement Mans 
iHtreuSf and' there is a tradition ' that its famous vineyards — 
Supplying Budapest and Vienna with some of the finest table 
grapes — were planted by the Roman emperor Probus (a.d. 
S7^8a). Ill tne 15th century, when the Servian prince George 
Brankwvich became lord of Tokay, in Hungary, he planted vines 
froth’ 'Semendrla on his estates there ; and from these came the 
famous white wine At the eastern end of the town, 

dicke to the river, there is a picturesque triangular castle with 
twenty-four square towers, built by George Brankovich in 1430 
on the model of the Constantinople walls. Semendria was the 
residence of that Servian ruler and the capital of Servia from 
t4$o to 14:59; It is the seat of the district prefecture and a 
tribunal, and has 'a garrison of regular troops. Besides the 
Special export of grapes and white wine, a great part of the 
Servian export hf pita, knd abM|t all the export of cereals, 
pass through Semendria. In the town was connected 
whh lihe Belgrade-Nish railway branch line. 

MMINARY (Ut. smiHatium, from semens seed), a term 
driginaHy applM to a hursefy-garden or place where seeds are 
town to proves pUmts for transplanring. It was early used in 
its present sense of a place of education. Its most frequent use 
is for a tminlngcollege for the Roman OsthoKc priesthood, and in 
a tfinhferred sense fb^u priest who has been trained in a foreign 
semhMUy, also often termed a seminarist.’* A German usage, 
adopted m America; applies the term seminar to a class for 
a dvanced study br reseawh. 

iWOlKAl (properly SimaHolt) renegade,” ’•runaway,” 
fii alluSlen to'meir secession from the Creek confederacy), a 
Horth American Indians of Muskhogean stock. They 
ee%irudly formed part Of the, Cnek confederacy, but separated 
frimi it early in the .18th cenikiry, and occupied tlw greater part 
df ?k>^diu In 1817-1816 thek attacks on the Georgian and 
Alabama 'setIdSthenti resulted in the Invasion of their territory 
by General Aiidrew JackSon, who defeated them and himged 
twb BritJsh traders; 'named Arbuthnbt and Ambf^see^; wlio were 
aMed to be the insogatota Of the raids. The long Sotiinole War 
of t83y^4S, the hafdeSNbUght of afl the Indian wars, was due 
to tlM tribe’s refusal to cede their lands and remove to 
AHmnssa in the treaty (s^ of 

Payne’s Lamtfng (tg32). At tife dom ol tWs struggle, costing 
thonsahds Of fives aM millionsi df dollars, the Seimc^ were 
mmoted toAirlcgnsta. They were ^cog n ised as “the Seminole 
and Jri' bhu 0^ “rtye Civiliied tribes,” loid 
gMiSM iumni^ UUbh the scale parinitted the other four, 
the Chercliee, Chiekasew,€hdtt^ uMf^Oreek* live how 
mayy% Okiahotim; arid a W 


Central Asia ' administratively it forms a part of the geneml- 
govemorship of the Steppes, ahhough its n orthern portions 
really bdOng to the Irtysh Olilins Of West Siberia. It is bounded 
on the H. by Tobolsk and Tomsk. On' the S.E. by China, on the 
S. by Sernhyechensk, and on the W. by Akmolinsk. As tegards 
configuration, it differs widely in its northern and southern ports. 
The sn^^dad ranges (9000 to 10,000 ft.) of the Altai and Narym 
enter it in the S.E., stretching S. to Lake Zakan. Another 
complex of mountains, Kalbin, rising 5000 and 6600 ft. above 
the sea, continues them towards tM west. A broad vadley 
intervenes, through which the Irtysh finds its way from the 
Zaisan terrace to the lowlands of Siberia. Many extensions 
of these mountains and subordinate ranges stretch towards the 
north. The still lower but wild Chinghk-tau mountains diversify 
the south-western part of Semipalatmsk, sending out their rocky 
spurs into the steppe region. In the south, the Tarbogatai 
(Marmots’) range (9000 to 10,000 ft.) separates Semipalatinsk 
from Semiryechensk and Dzungaria. Wide steppes fill tip the 
spaces between the mountains : e.g. the Zaisan steppe (1200 to 
1500 ft.), between the Tarbagatai and the Altai ranges; the plains 
of Lake Balkash, some 300 ft. lower, to the south of the Chinghiz- 
taii ; and the plains of the Irtysh, which hardly rise 600 ft. above 
the sea. All kinds of crystalline rocks — granites, syenites, 
diorites and porphyries, as also slates of all descriptions — are 
met with in the mountainous tracts. There also occur rich 
gold-bearing sands, silver and lead mines, graphite, coal and 
the less valuable precious stones. The geology of the region and 
even its topography are still but imperfectly known. Numerous 
boulders scattered over the mountains testify to a much wider 
extension of glaciers in former times. The chief river of the 
province, the Irtysh, which issues from Lake Zaisan, flows north 
and north-west and drains Semipalatinsk for more than 760 m. 
Between Bukhtarma and Ust-Kamenogorsk it cuts its way 
through the Altai by a wild gorge, with dangerous rapids, through 
which, however, boats are floated. Lake i^isan, 80 m. long and 
16 to 20 m. wide, has depth sufficient for steamboat navigation ; 
steamers traverse also for some 100 m. the lower course of the 
Black Irtysh, which flows from Kulja to Lake Zaisan. The 
Kurchum, the Narym and the ^khtarma are the chief right- 
hand tributaries of the Irtysh, while the Char-urban, ( hagan and 
many smaller streams join it from the left ; none are navigable ; 
neither are the Kokpekt)’' and Bujgaz, 'which enter I-ake Zaisan 
on the west. Lake Balkash, which borders Semipalatinsk on 
the south-west, formerly received several tributaries from the 
Chinghiz-tau. Many smaller lakes (some of them merely tem- 
porary) occur on the Irtysh plain, and yield sah. 

The ctlimate is severe. The average yearly temperature reaches 
43® in the south and 34® in the north ; the winter is very cold, and 
frosts I of ~ 44® F. are not unconunon, while the thermometer rises 
to 122® in the shade in the summer. The yearly amount of rain and 
snow is trifling, although snow-stonns are very common ; strong 
winds prevail. Forests are plentiful in the hiHy districts and on the 
Irtysh plain, 'the flora being Siberiao in the noith and more Central 
Astatic towards lakes BalkMh and Zaisan. 

The area of the province is 18^x45 sq. m., and in 1906 its popula- 
tion was eiithnatea at 767,500. Only about 6 % of the population is 
settled, tiie remainder, chiefly Kirghis, being nomads. The prb^ce 
is divided into five diatriots, the chief towns of which are Semi- 
palatmak^Pavlodar, Kokpekty, Karkaralinskand Ust-Ifsmenogorsk. 
The Russjfms are chiefly c^culttinsts, , and have w^thy settle- 
ments on the right bank of the Irtysh, as well as a few patches in the 
Sbtith, it' the foot of the monntains. The Kirghie are almost ex- 
olusivoiy livestock breeders and keep luge flocks of sheep, hoises 
and cattle, as also oamels. Hunting is a favourite ax^ px^table 
ocenpation with the Cossacks and the Kirghis. Bee-keeping is 
extensivuy followed, especially among the Cossadks. Fishing, which 
\i carried nn in lakes Zaisan and BaUcaifli, as also in the Black Irt}^, 
is at obnoiderabte importance. Gold it mined, also eUvof, copper^ salt 
and.eoaL There are two ironwOiikB, bat tfie onhr other mdustrial 
reta h hf bxne nta of any size are a ateam flonr-mill.and a distillery. 
A considerable amount of trade is carried On within the province, in 
s^ hich tire nty fadis a re held every year. 

m^ALAnifSK, a town ot Asiatlic^ Russia, capital of the 
pirbviiiee of the same name, oil the rkht i»nk of tbe ir^h, and< 
on the highwa^ffom Dzungaria to uffiiHc, fiflg m. by viW S.E. 
of the latter. Pop. (r«8i) 17,820, (1897) 26,353. It carries on a 
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considenble trade, especii^y with the Kirghiz, And has a flour- 
mill, distillery and tanneries. Steamers ply on the Irtysh down 
to Omsk and up to Lake Zaisan. 

SEitfRAmS (g. 800 B.C.), a famous Assyrian princess, round 
whose ^rsonality a mass of legend has accumulated. It was 
not until 1910 that the research of Professor Lehmann-Haupt 
of Berlin restored her to her rightful place in Baby Ionian- Assyrian 
history. The legends derived by Diodorus Siculus, Justin and 
others from Ctesias of Cnidus were completely disproved, and 
Semiramis had come to be treated as a purely legendary ^re. 
The legends ran as follows : Semiramis was the daughter of the 
fish-goddess Atargatis {q.v.) of Ascalon in Syria, and was miracul- 
ously preserved by doves, who fed her until she was found and 
brought up by Simmas, the royal shepherd. Afterwards she 
married O^es, one of the generals of Ninus, who was so struck 
by her bravery at the capture of Bactra that he married her, 
after Onnes had committed suicide. Ninus died, and Semiramis, 
succeeding to his power, traversed ail parts of the empire, 
erecting great cities (especially Babylon) and stupendous monu- 
ments, or opening roads through savage mountains. She was 
unsuccessful only in an attack on India. At length, after a 
reign of forty-two years, she delivered up the kingdom to her 
son Ninyas, and disappeared, or, according to what seems to 
be the original form of the story, was turned into a dove and 
was thenceforth worshipped as a deity. The name of Semiramis 
came to be applied to various monuments in Western Asia, 
the origin of which was forgotten or unknown (see Strabo 
xvi. I. 2). Ultimately every stupendous work of antiquity by 
the Euphrates or in Iran seems to have been ascribed to her 
—even the Behistun inscriptions of Darius (Diod. Sic. ii. 3). 
Of this we already have evidence in Herodotus, who ascribes 
to her the banks that confined the Euphrates ^i. 184) and knows 
her name as borne by a gate of Babylon (lii. 155). Various 
places in Media bore the name of Semiramis, but slightly changed, 
even in the middle ages, and the old name of Van was Sliamirama- 
gerd, Armenian tradition regarding her as its founder. These 
facts are partly to be explained by observing that, according to 
the legends, in her birth as well as in her disappearance from earth, 
Semiramis appears as a goddess, the daughter of the fish-goddess 
Atargatis, and herself connected with the doves of Ishtar or 
Astarte. The same association of the fish and dove is found at 
Hierapolis (Bambyce, Mabbog), the great temple at which, 
according to one legend, was founded by Semiramis (Lucian, 
De dea Syria^ 14), where her statue was shown with a golden 
dove on her head (33, 39). The irresistible charms of Semiramis, 
her sexual excesses (which, however, belong only to the legends : 
there is no historical groundwork), and other features of the 
legend, all bear out the view that she is primarily a form of 
Astarte, and so fittingly conceived as the great queen of Assyria. 

Professor l.ehmann-Haupt, by putting together the results of 
archaeological discoveries, has arrived at the following con- 
clusions. Semiramis is the Greek form of Sammuramat. She 
was probably a Babylonian (for it was she who impos^ the 
Babylonian cult of Nebo or Nabu upon the Assyrian religion). 
A column discovered in 1909 describes her as a woman of the 
palace of Samsi-Adad, King of the World, King of Assyria, . . . 
King of the Four Quarters of the World.” Ninus wp her son. 
The dedication of this column shows that Semiramis occupied 
a position of unique influence, lasting probably for more than one 
reign. She waged war against the Indo-Germanic Medes and 
the Chaldaeans. The legends probably have a Median origin. 
A popular etymology, which connected the name with the 
Assyrian surnmat, ** dove,” seems to have first started the 
identification of the historical Semiramis with the goddess 
Ishtar and her doves. 

See F. Lenormant, La Ugende de Simiramis (1873) ; A. H. Sayce, 
" The Legend of Semiramis,” In Hist. Rev. (January, 1888). 

8E1IIRTSCHEN8K, a province of Russian Turkestan, including 
the steppes south of Lake Bolkash and parts of the Tian-shan 
Mountains around Lake Issyk-kul. It has an area of 147^300 
sq. m., and is bounded by the province of Semip alatinsk on the 


N., by China (Dzungaria, Kulja, Aksu and Kashgaria) on the 
£. and S., and by the Russian ^vinces of Feigha^ Syr-darya, 
and A^moiinsk on the W. It owes its name (Jity^su, Semi- 
ryeAiif f.e. “ Seven Rivers ”) to the rivers vdiich flow from Ae 
south-east into Lake Balkash. The Dzungarian Ala-tau 
Mountains, which separate it from Kulja, extend south-west 
towards the river Hi, with an average height of 6000 ft. above 
the sea, several isolated snow-clad pei^ reai^ng 1 1,000 to 14,000 
ft. In the south Semiryechensk embraces the intricate systems 
of the Ala-tau and the Tian-shan. Two ranges of the former, 
theTrans-Ili Ala-tau and the Kunghei Ala-tau, stretch along the 
north shore of Lake Issyk-kul, both ranging from 1 0,000 to 15,000 
ft. and both partially snow-clad. South of the lake two ranges 
of the Tian-shan, separated by the valley of the Naryn, stretch 
in the same direction, lifting up their icy peaks to x6,ooo and 
18,000 ft. ; while westwards from the lake the precipitous 
slopes of the Alexander chain, 9000 to 10,000 ft. high, with 
pe^ rising 3000 to 4000 ft. higher, extend into the province 
of Syr-darya. Another mountain -complex of much lower 
elevation runs north-westwards from the Trans -Hi Ala-tau 
towards the southern extremity of Lake Balkash. In the 
north, where the province borders Semipalatinsk, it includes 
the western parts of the Tarbagatai range, the summits of w'hich 
(10,000 fl;.) do not reach the limit of perpetual snow. The 
remainder of the province consists of a fertile steppe in the 
north-east (Sergiopol), and vast uninhabitable sand-steppes on 
the south of L^e Balka.sh. Southwards from the last-named, 
however, at the foot of the mountains and at the entrance to 
the valleys, there are rich areas of fertile land, which are being 
rapidly colonized by Russian immigrants, who have also pene- 
trated into the Tian-shan, to the east of I^ke Issyk-kul. 

The climate is thoroughly continental. In the Balkash Btej)pcs 
the Winter is very cold ; the lake freezes every year, and the ther- 
mometer falls to 1 3® F. In the Ala-kul steppes the winds blow away 
the snow. The pas^e from winter to spring is very abrupt, and 
the prairies arc rapidly clothed with vegetation, which, however, is 
soon scorched up by the sun. The average temperatures are : at 
V5remyi (2405 ft. high), for the year 46*4® F., for January 17®, for 
July 74® ; at Przhevalsk (5450 ft ), for tlie year 30*5®, for January 
23®, tot July 03® ; still higher in the mountains, at Naryn (6900 ft.) 
the average temperatures are only, for the year 437®, for January 
i»4®, for July 64-4®. The yearly rainfall at these three places is 21 *0, 
i6*o, and ii*8 in. respectively. 

The most important river is Hi, which enters the province from 
Kulja and drains it for 250 m. before it enters Lake Balkash. The 
Chu rises in the Tian-shan Mountains and flows north-westwards 
through Akmolmsk ; and the Naryn flows south-westwards along a 
longitudinal valley of tlie Tian-shan, and enters Ferghana to join the 
Syr-darya. Lake Balkash, or Denghiz, Lake yUa-kul (wbich was 
connected with m the post-* hoccne period, but now stands 

some hundred feet higher, antf is connected by a chain of smaller 
lakes with Sissyk-kul), Lake Issyk-kul and the alpine lakes of 
Son-kul and Chatyr-kul are the principal sheets of water. 

The population was estimated in 1906 as 1.080,700, Kirghiz form 
70% of the population, Tarancliis 57 %» Russhms 14% and 
Dzungans most 01 the remainder. The province is divided into six 
districts, the chief towns of which are Vyemyi f^e capital), Jarkent, 
Kopal, Pishpek, Przhevalsk and Sergiopol. The chief occupation 
of the Russians, the Taranebis and the Dzungans, and partly also 
of the Kirghiz, is agriculture. The most important crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, millet, rice and potatoes. A variety of oil-bcaring 
plants and green fodder, as also cotton, hemp, flax and poppies, are 
grown. Live-stock breeding is very extensively carried on by ^ 
Kirghiz, namely, horses, cattle, ^eep, camels, goats and pigs. 
Orchards and fruit gardens are well developed ; the crown maintains 
two model gardens. Bee-keeping is widely spread. The factories 
consist of flour-mills, distlUeries, tanneries and tobacco works ; 
but a great many domestic trades, including carpet-weaving and 
the raak’mg of felt goods, saddlery and iron goods, m carried on, 
among both the settled inhabitants and the nomad Ki«hiz. There 
is a trade with China, valued at less than half a million sterhng 
annually. Previous to 1899 this province formed part of the general- 
governorship of the Steppes. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES, the general des^nation of a group 
of Asiatic apd African languages, soine living and some de^, 
namely Assyrian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Arabic, 
Ethiopia, Mahri-Socotri. The name, which was introduced by 
Schldzer, is denved from the fact that most nations which spe^ 
or spoke these languages are descended, according to Genesis, 
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from Shemi son of Noah.^ But the cUssification of natioiu in 
Genesis x, is founded nettfaer upon linguistic nor upon etlmo- 
gnwhical prindplet: it is detcnnined rather by geogi^phical 
and political considerations. For this reascm Elam wd Lud 
are also included among the children of Shem ; but neither the 
Elamites (in Susiana) nor the Lydians appear to have spoken 
a language connected with Hebrew. On the other hand, the 
Phoenidans (Canaanites), whose dialect closely resembled that 
of Israel, are not counted as children of Shem. Moreover, the 
compiler of the list in Genesis x. had no clear conceptions 
about the peoples of south Arabia and Ethiopia. Nevertheless 
it would be undesirable to pve up the universally received 
terms “ Semites " and “ Semitic.** 

The connexion of the Semitic languages with one another 
is somewhat close, in any case closer than that of the Indo- 
European languages. The more ancient Semitic 
tongues differ from one another scarcely more than do 
M/00, ^be various Teutonic dialects. Hence even in the 
17th centuiy such learned Orientalists as Hottinger, 
Bochart, Cutell and Ludolf had a tolerably clear notion of the 
relationship between the different Semitic languages with which 
they were acquainted ; indeed the same may be said of some 
Jewish scholars who lived many centuries earlier, as, for instance, 
Jehuda ben Koreish. It is not difficult to point out a series 
of characteristic marks common to these languages, — the pre- 
dominance of triconsonantal roots, or of roots formed after the 
analogy of such, similarity in the formation of nominal and verbal 
stems, a great resemblance in the forms of the personal pronouns 
and in their use for the purpose of verbal inffection, the two 
principal tenses, the importance attached to the change of 
vowels in the interior of words, aqd lastly , considerable agreement 
with regard to order and the construction of sentences. Yet 
even so ancient a Semitic language as the Assyrian appears to 
lack some of these features, and in certain modem dialects, such 
as New Syriac, Mahri and more particularly Amharic, many of 
the characteristics of older Semitic speech have disappeared. 
And the resemblance in vocabulary generally diminishes in pro- 
portion to the modernness of the dialects. Still we can trace the 
connexion between the modem and the ancient dialects, and show, 
at least approximately, how the former were developed out of 
the latter. Where a development of this kind can be proved to 
have taken place, there a relationship must exist, however much 
the individual features may have ^en effaced. The question 
here is not of logical categories but of organic groups. 

All these lan^ages are descendants of a primitive Semitic 
language which has lon^ been extinct. Of course this should not 
be taken literally as implying an absolute unity. If, in the 
strictest sense of the words, no two men ever speak the same 
language, it must apply with still greater force to any considerable 
mass of men not bving in the closest conjunction ; and as such 
we must conceive the ancient Semites, so soon as they had 
severed themselves from other races. As long as the primitive 
Semitic pejmle occupied no great extent of territory, many 
linguistic differences existent in their midst might still be recon- 
ciled. Other differences, however, might even then have formed 
the germs of the subsequent di^ectical distinction. Thus, if 
the gradual, or sudden, separation of individual sections of the 
people led to alienation on a large scale, their dialects must 
necessarily have developed decided lines of deav^ and become 
Anally distinct lan^ag^. With all this, it is still possible that, 
even in that pre-historic era, peaceful or warlike intercourse 
may have exercised an influence tending to assimilate these 
lavages once again. Within the limitations which we have 
intimated rather than discus^, the expression ** proto-Semitic 
lan^age ** is thorougUy justifiable. 

Many of its most important features may be reconstructed 
with at least tolerable certainty, but we must beware of attempt- 
ing too much in this resp^ When the various cognate 
languages of a group diverge b essential pobts, it is by no 
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means always possible to debermme which of them has retained 
the more primitive form, pie history of the development of 
these tonnes during the period anterior to the docu- 
ments which we possess is often es^emdy obscure b 
its details. Even when several Semitic languages agree 
in important pomts of grammar we cannot always 
be sure diat b these particulars we have what is primitive, 
sboe b many cases a^ogous changes may have taken place 
independently. To one v^o should assert the complete re- 
construction of the primitive Semitic language to be po^ible, we 
might put the question. Would the man who is best acquainted 
wi& all the Romance languages be in a position to reconstruct 
their common mother, Latm, if the knowledge of it were lost ? 
And yet there are but few Semitic languages which we can know 
as accurately as the Romance languages are known. As far 
as the vocabulary is concerned, we may indeed mabtain with 
certamty that a considerable number of words which have in 
various Semitic languages the form proper to each were a part 
of primitive Semitic speech. Nevertheless even then we are apt 
to be misled by independent but analogous formations and by 
words borrowed at a very remote period.^ Each Semitic lan- 
guage or group of languages has, however, many words which 
we cannot point out in the others. Of such words a great 
number no doubt belonged to primitive Semitic speech, and 
either disappeared in some of these languages or else remained in 
use, but not so as to be recognizable by us. In the case of certain 
proto-Semitic words, we can even yet observe how they gradually 
recede from the foreground. So, for instance, in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Arabic, the common designation of the lion, laiih, 
has disappeared, almost before our eyes, m order to make room 
for other expressions. Yet many isolated words and roots may 
in very early times have been borrowed by the Hebrew, the 
Aramaic, the Ethiopic, &c., perhaps from wholly different 
languages, of which no trace is left. To what extent the separate 
languages created new roots is an extremely obscure problem. 

The question which of the known Semitic dialects most 
resembles the primitive Semitic language is less important than 
one might at first suppose, since the question is one not of 
absolute but only of relative priority. After scholars had given 
up the notion (which, however, was not the fruit of scientific 
research) that all Semitic languages, and indeed all the languages 
in the world, were descendants of Hebrew or of Aramaic, it was 
long the fashion to maintain that Arabic bore a close resemblance 
to the primitive Semitic language.® But, just as it is now re- 
cognized with ever-increasing clearness that Sanskrit is far from 
having retained in such a degree as was even lately supposed 
the cl^acteristics of primitive Indo-European speech, so in the 
domain of the Semitic tongues we can assign to Arabic only a 
relative antiquity. It is true that in Arabic very many features 
are preserved more faithfully than in the cognate languages, — for 
instance, nearly all the original abundance of consonants, the 
short vowels in open syllables, particularly in the interior of 
words, and many grammatical distinctions which in the other 
languages are more or less obscured. On the other hand, Arabic 
has coined, simply from analogy, a great number of forms which, 
owin^ to their extreme simplicity, seem at the first glance to be 
primitive, but which nevertheless are only modifications of the 
primitive forms ; whilst perhaps the other Semitic languages 
exhibit modifications of a different kind. In spite of its great 
wealth, Arabic is characterized by a certain monotony, which 
can scarcely have existed from the beginning. Both Hebrew 
and even Aramaic are in many respects more ancient than 
Arabic. This would no doubt be far more apparent if we knew 
Hebrew more coinpletely and according to the original pro- 
nunciation of its vowels, and if we could discover how Aramaic 
was pronounced about the 13th century before our era. It must 
always be borne in mind that we are far more fully and accurately 

* The more alike two languages are the move difficult it usually is 
to detect, as borrowed elements, those words which have passed 
from one language into the other. 

I * This theory is carried to its extreme limit in Olshausen's very 
valuable U^nm Gfmmmar (Brunswick, 1861). 
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aequamted with Arabic than with the otto S^tic languages 
of antiquity. The opinion sometimes tn aitit a in ed by certain 
over-zealous Aasyriologists, that Assyrian is the “ Sanskrit of 
the Semitic world,” has not met with the approval even of the 
Assyriologists themselves, and is unworthy of a serious refutation. 

A comparative grammar of the Semitic languages must of 
course be based upon Arabic, but must in every matter of detail 
take into consideration all the cognate languages, as far as they 
are known to us. In the reconstruction of the primitive Semitic 
tongue Hebrew might perhaps a 0 ord more assistance than 
Ethiopic ; but Aramaic, Assyrian, and even the less known and 
the more modem dialects might furnish valuable materials. 

The method by which these younger languages, especially 
the dialects of to-day, have received their present form, may be 
traced with tolerable comprehensiveness. Thus we gain valuable 
analogies for determining the genetic process in the older tongues. 
At the same time, a conscientious investigation forces upon us the 
conviction that there are many and important phenomena which 
we are powerless to explain ; and this applies, in part, to cases 
where, at first, the solution appears perfectly simple. So, 
although we have seen that the mam features of the correspond- 
ence between the Semitic languages have long been definitely 
established — ^years before Bopp scientifically demonstrated the 
connexion of the Indo-European tongues — still in our domain 
it is a task of extreme difficulty to create a comparative grammar 
which shall be minutely exact and yield permanent results. 
Only the most accomplished philologist could attempt the task, 
and it is very doubtful whether the time is yet ripe for such an 
attempt.^ Much careful and minute investigation is still indis- 
pensable. One great obstacle lies in the fact, that, in most 
Semitic languages, the sounds are very inadequately transmitted. 
It would probably be easier to give a comparative presentment 
of Semitic syntax than of Semitic phonetics and the theory of 
Semitic forms. 

It is not a formidable undertaking to describe in general 
terms the character of the Semitic mind, as has been done, for 
example, by Lassen (Indische Altertumskufide, i. 414 
sq.) and by Renan in the introduction to his Histoire 
^iadT ^ langues semitiquesr But still there is a danger 
of assuming that the most important characteristics 
of particular Semitic peoples, especially of the Israelites and of 
the Arabs, are common to all Semites, and of ascribing to the 
influence of race certain striking features which are the result 
of the external conditions of Ufe, and which, under similar 
circumstances, are also developed among non-Semitic races. 
And, though it is said, not without reason, that the Semites 
possess but little talent for political and military organi^tion on 
a large scale, yet we have in the Phoenicians, especially the 
Carthaginians, in Hamilcar and in Hannibal, a proof l^t under 
altered conditions the Semites are not incapable of distinguishing 
themselves in these domains. It is a poor evasion to deny that 
the Phoenicians are genuine Semites, since even our scanty sources 
of information suftwe to show that in the matter of religion, 
which among Semites is of such supreme importance, they bore 
a close resemblance to the ancient Hebrews and Aramaeans. 
In general descriptions of this kind it is easy to go too far. But 
to give in general terms a correct idea of the Semitic languages is 
a task of very much greater difficulty. Renan’s brilliant and 
most interesting sketch is in many respecte open to serious 
criticism. He cites, for example, as chuacteristic pf the Semitic 
tox^es, that they still retain the practice of expressing psyche^ 
logical processes by means of distinct imagery. In saying this 
he is t^x^ scaredy any language but Hebrew into account. 
But the feature to which he here alludes is owing to the particular 

1 By this we do not wish to call ixi question the merits of the 
following works : William Wright, Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cambridge, 189Q, a posthumous 
work) ; O. E. Lindberg, vergleicaende Grammatik d. semUischen 
Sprachen (pt, i, Gdteborg, 1897) ; Heinr. Zimmern, Vergl. Gramm, 
d. semit. Sprachen (Berlin, X898) ; C. Brockelmann, SemiHsche 
Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1906) and Gfundriss der vergl. Gramm, 
d. semit. Sprachen, vol. i. (Berlin, 1908). 

■ Cf. Th. Kdld^e, 5ofM« CharactertsHcs of the Semitic Races, tn 
Sketches from EaeUm History (London and Edinburgh, 1892), x fi. 


Stage of intellectual devdopneot that had beta reached by the 
Israelites, is in part peculiar to the poetical style, and is to be 
found Ip like manner among wholly different races. That the 
Sexnitic languages are far from possessing the ^ty wfakfa Renan 
attributes to them we shall see below. But, however this may 
be, certain gra mm atical peculiarities of the Semitic languages-^ 
above 1^, the predominanoe of triliteral roots— are so marked 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt whether any language with 
which we are tolei^y well acquainted is or is not Semitic. 
Only when a Semitic language has been strongly influenced 
not only in vocabulary but also in grammar by some non- 
Semitic speech, as is the case with Amharic, can such a doubt be 
for a moment entertained. 

Many attempts have been made, sometimes in a very super* 
fleial fashion and sometimes by the use of scientific meth^s, 
to establish a relationship between the Semitic 
languages and the Indo-European. It was very with other 
natural to suppose that the tongues of the two races temiUee of 
which, with the single exceptions of the Egyptians 
and the (^inese, have formed and moulded human civilization, 
who have been near neighbours from the earliest times, and who, 
moreover, seem to bear a great physical resemblance to one 
another, can be nothing else than two descendants of the same 
parent speech. But aU these endeavours have wholly failed. 
It is indeed probable that the languages, not only of the Semites 
and of the Indo-Europeans, but also those of other races, are 
derived from the same stock, but the separation must have taken 
place at so remote a period that the changes which these languages 
underwent in prehistoric times have completely effaced what 
features they possessed in common ] if such features have some- 
times been preserved, they are no longer recognizable. It must 
be remembered that it is only in exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances that cognate languages are so preserved during long 
periods as to render it possible for scientific analysis to prove 
their relationship with one another.^ 

On the other hand, the Semitic languages bear so striking 
a resemblance in some respects to certain languages of northern 
Africa that we are forced to assume the existence of a tolerably 
close relationship between the two groups. We allude to the 
family of languages known in modem times as the ** Hamitic,” 
and composed of the Egyptian, Berber, Beja (Bishfiri, &c.), and 
a number of tongues spoken in Abyssinia and the neighbouring 
countries (Agaw, Ckilla, Dankali, &c.). It is remarkable that 
some of the most indispensable words in the Semitic vocabulary 
(as, for instance, “water,” “mouth” and certain numerals) 
are found in Hamitic also, and that these words happen to be 
such as cannot well be derived from triliteral Semitic roots, and 
are more or less independent of the ordinary grammatical rules. 
We notice, too, important resemblances in grammar — ^for ex- 
ample, the formation of the feminine by means of a / prefixed 
or affixed, that of the causative by means of 5, similarity in the 
suffixes and prefixes of the verbal tenses, and, generally, similarity 
in the personal pronouns, &c. It must be admitted that there is 
also much disagreement— for instance, the widest divergence in 
the mass of the vocabulary ; and this applies to the Semitic 
languages as compared not only with those Hamitic languages 
that are gradually becoming known to us at the present day, 
but with the Egyptian, of which we possess documents dating 
from the fourth and perhaps fifth milleimium before the (^^hristian 
era. The question is here involved in grrat difficultiet. Some 
isolated resemblances may, improbable as it appears, have been 
produced by the borrowing of words. Uncivilized races, as has 
been prov^ with certainty, sometimes borrow from others 
elements of speech in cases where we should deem such a thing 
impossible — ^for example, numerals and wen personal suffixes. 
But the great resemblances in grammatical formation c a nno t 
be reasonably exphuned as due to borrowing on the part of the 

* The following is an instance of the manner in which we may be 
deceived by istmted cases. “Six'’ is in Hebrew ekith, almost 
exaetty like the Sanskrit and modem Persian shaeh, the Latin tee, 
&c. But the Indo-European root is ewehs, or p&tbmph even htweh$t 
udiereas tbo Semitic root is ekidth, so that the tesemblanoe is a 
purely accidental one, f^rodneed by phonetic change. 
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Hmiteii more eipecwlU u th**e pomts of agreement ate «1k> 
totmd in tbc laasoage of tiw Berbers, who ue seattened over an 
(BktnnoiB territory, and whose speech murt him its 

character long before they came into contact with the Semites. 
We are even now but imperfectly aoqnaittted with the Hamitk 
; and the relation in which Emtian stands to Berber 
on the one hand and to the south Hamitie languages on die other 
requires further elucidation. The attempt to write a com- 
parative grammar of the Semhio and Hamitic languages would 
be, to say the least, very prematuie.i 

The connexion between the Semitic language# and the Hamitic 
aimearB to indicate that the primitive seat of the Se|[]^te8 is to be 
" sought in Africa ; wr it can scarcely be auppbsed that the 
OrfglM/ Hamites, amongst whom there are gradual transitions 
7 from an almost purely European type to that of the 
Ni^gioes, are the children of any other land than ** the 
dark continent." There seems, moreover, to be a considerable 
physical resemblance between the Hamites and the Semites, especi- 
ally in the case of the southern Arabs ; we need mention only the 
slight development of the calf of the leg, and the sporadic appearance 
amongst Semites of woolly hair and prominent jaws.* But both 
Semites and Hamites have been mingled to a large extent with 
foreign races, which process must have diminished their mutual 
similarity. All this, however, is offered not as a definite theory, bnt 
as a modest hypothesis. 

It was once the custom to maintain that the Semites came origin- 
ally from certain districts in Armenia. This supposition was founded 
on the book of Genesis, according to which several of the Semitic 
nations arc descended from Arplmxad, i.e. the eponym of the 
district of Arrapachitis, now callea Albak, on the borders of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. It was also thought that this region was inhabited 
W the primitive race from ^tiich both the Semites and the Indo- 
Europeans derived their origin. But, as we saw above, this ancient 
rclationsh^ is a matter of some doubt : in any case, tne separation 
does not Ate from a period so recent that the Semites can be sup- 
posed to have possessed any historical tradition concerning it. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to imagine that nations 
have been able to preserve during long ages their recollection of the 
country whence their supposed ancestors are said to have emigrated. 
The fantastic notion once in vogue as to the permanence of historical 
memories among uncivilized races must be wholly abandoned. The 
period in which the Hebrews, the Arabs and the other Semitic 
motions together formed a single people is so distant that none of 
tlwm can possibly have retained any tradition of it. The opinion 
that the Hebrews and the tribes most closely related to them were 
descendants of Arphaxad is apparently due to the legend that 
Noah's ark landed near tins district. The notion has ^ereiore a 
purely mythical origin. Moreover, in Genesis itself wc find a totally 
different account of the matter, derived from another source, whicn 
represents all nations, and, therefore, the Semites among them, as 
having come from Babylon. Scarcely any man of science now 
believes in the northern origin of the Semites. 

Some prominent scholars consider the birthplace of the Semitic 
race to have been in Arabia. There is much that appears to support 
this theory. History proves that from a very early period tribes 
from the deserts of Arabia settled on the cultivable lands which 
border them and adopted a purely agricultural mode of life. Various 
traces in the language seem to indicate that the Hebrews and the 
Aramaeans were originally nomads, and Arabia with its northern 
prolongation (the Symn desert) is the true home of nomadic peoples. 
The Arabs are also suppoeed to display the Semitic character in its 
purest form, and their language is, on the whole, nearer the original 
Mmitic than are ^e lan^ages of the cogimte races. To this last 
circumstance we imould, nowever, attach little importance. It is 
by no means always the case that a language is most faithfully 
preserved in the country where it originated, Romance dialect 
gpokuk in the south of Sardinia is far more primitive than that 
spoken At Rome i and of all Lving Teutonic languages the most 
ancient is tht; Icelandic. Besides, we cannot unreservedly admit 
that the Arabs display the Semitic character in its purest form ; 
it would be more correct to say that, under the inflnenoe of a country 
hifteicribably moaotonous and of a hfe ever changing yet ever the 
same, the inhabitants pf the Arabian deserts have developed most 
exclusively certain of the principal traits of the Semitic race. AH 


^ This of course apidies yet more strongly to Benfey's work, 
Vb§r iat V§rkdUni§ d$f igyptischen Spruch$ xHm smiUschen 
Spr^fikskkwm (l^e^ri^ 1^44) : but his book has the permanent 
merit of havii^ mr &e first tline examined this relationship in a 
scleattfle mannet. Ihe investigation of the relationship between 
Bgyptlati and ilCmitic has been greatly advanced by the distiBguished 
Egyptologist Ad. Erman : cf. especial^ lus tiea^ " Die 
m Agyptisqhen V«rl|uinSi" in the Si$ 9 wn%sh 9 ric 9 iU dsf B$rliner 
Wus$nsckttft$n (1900), xix.^ especially p, 34 aq. See 
alaojHaiiiTic Lamouaobs. 

* Ci G. Gotland* ddfsrdsr , (Leipsig, x8y6), p, 

of the text. 


these considerations are indecisive ; bnt we willingly admit that 
the theory which regards Arabia as the primitive seat of all Semites 
is by no means untenable. 

FinhUy, one of the most eminent of Cemtempondy Orientalists 
Ignario Goidii* has attempted to prove that the home of the Semites 
is on the lower Euptotes. He contends that the geographical 
botanical and zoological concrotions which are expressed m the 
various Semitic languages by the same words, preserved from the 
time of the dispersion, correspbnd to the fiatim characteristics of 
no country but the above-mentioned. Great as axe the ingenuity 
and the caution which he displays, it is difficult to accept his con- 
clusions. Several terms might be mentioned wUch are part of the 
coxnmon heritage of the northern and the sou^ero Semites, but 
which can scarcely have been formed in the region of the Euphrates. 
Moreover, the vocabulary of most Semitic languages is but very 
imperfectly known, and each dialect has lost many primitive words 
in the course of time. It is tho-efore very unsafe to efraw conclusions 
from the fact that the various Semitic tongues have no one common 
designation for many important local conceptions, such as " moun- 
tain.** The ordinary woxA for “ man,'* " old man,*’ " boy," *' tent," 
" block," " to beat," &c., are quite different m the various Semitic 
languages, and yet all thew are ideas for which the primitive Semites 
must have had names. 

It is not very easy to settle what is the precise connexion 
between the various Semitic languages, considered individually. 
In this matter one may easily be led to hasty con- 
clusions by isolated peculiarities in vocabulary 
grammar. Each of the older Semitic languages b^twm 
occasionally agrees in grammatical points with some 
other to which in most respects it bears no very close ®****^^'® 
resemblance, while dialects much more nearly related 
to it are found to exhibit different formations. Each Semitic 
tongue also possesses features peculiar to itself. For instance, the 
Hebrew-Phoenician group and the Arabic have a prefixed definite 
article (the etymological identity of which is, however, not very 
probable) ; the dialect nearest to Arabic, the Sabaean, expresses 
the article by means of a suffixed n ; the Aramaic, which in 
general more closely resembles Hebrew than does the Arabic 
group, expresses it by means of a suffixed a ; whereas the Assyrian 
m the north and the Ethiopic in the south have no article at all. 
Of the termination n for the definite article there is no certain 
trace in either Arabic or Hebrew ; the Sabaean, the Ethiopic, 
and the Aramaic employ it to give emphasis to demonstrative 
pronour^ ; and the very same usage has been detected in a single 
Phoenician inscription.^ In this case, therefore, Hebrew and 
Arabic have, independently of one another, lost something which 
the languages most nearly related to them have preserved. In 
like manner, the strengthening of the pronoun of the third 
person by means of t (or tu) is only found in Ethiopic, Sabaean 
and Phoenician and perhaps in some Arabic particles too. 
Aramaic alone has no certain trace of the reflexive conjugation 
formed with prefixed »; Hebrew alone has no certain trace of the 
causative with sha.^ In several of the Semitic languages we can 
see how the formation of the passive by means of internal vocal 
change (as kuUima, “ he was addressed,” as distinguished from 
kallama, “ he addressed ”) gradually dropped out of use ; in 
Ethiopic this process was already complete when the language 
first became literary ; in Aramaic it was not wholly so and m 
most modem Arabic dialects the old passive forms have nearly 
or totally disappeared. In a few cases phonetic resemblances 
have been the result of later growth. For example, the termina- 
tion of the plural masculine of nouns is in Hebrew m, in Aramaic 
In, as in Arabic. But we know that Aramaic also originally had 
m. whereas the ancient Arabic forms have after the n an a, 
which appears to have been originally a long d {una, ina); 
in thfe latter position (that is, between two vowels) the change 
of m into n is very improbable.* These two similar terminations 
were therefore originally distinct. We must indeed be very 
cautious in drawing conclusions from points of agreement 
between the vocabutoes of the various Semitic tongues. The 

* DeUa sedd primitivm del popoli ssmitici/' in the Proceedings 
of the Accademia del Lincei (1878-1879) . 

* Vis. the great inscription of Byblns, CJ.S., fasc. i. No. i. 

* SMhebm, ” ffame,^ is borrowed from Atamalc. 

Arooic seems to have transplanted the termination from the 
verb to the noun, or to have at least modified the substantival 
titeination in accordance with the verbal. 
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Ethiopian^ and Hebrews have the same word for many 
objects which the other Semites call by other names— for 
instoce, “stone” “tree,” “enemy,” “enter,” “go out”; 
and the same may be said of Hebrew as compared with Sabacan. 
But to build theories upon such facts would be unsafe, since the 
words cited are either found, though with some change of mean- 
ing, in at least one of the cognate languages, or ^ually occur, 
perhaps quite exceptionally and in archaic wntmgs, with the 
same signification. The sedentary habits of the Ethiopians and 
the may .possibly have rendered it easier for them to 

retain in their vocabulary certain words which were used by 
the civilized Semites of the north, but which became obsolete 
amongst the Arabian nomads. To the same cause we may 
attribute the fact that in religion the Sabaeans seem to resemble 
the northern Semites more closely than do the tribes of central 
Arabia ; but these considerations prove nothing in favour of 
a nearer linguistic affinity. 

One thing at least is certain, that Arabic (with Sabaean, 
Mahri and Socotri) and Ethiopic stand in a comparatively close 
Narthan relationship to one another, and compose a group ^ 
4Uiif themselves, as contrasted with the other Semitic 
Soutbara languages, Hebraeo-Phoenician, Aramaic and Assyrian. 
MToupa, Qjjjy in these southern dialects do we find, and that 
under forms substantially identical, the important innovation 
known as the “ broken plurals,” consisting in the employment 
of certain forms, denotu^ abstracts, for the expression of plurals. 
They agree, moreover, in employing a peculiar devebpment of 
the verbal root, formed by inserting an d between the first and 
second radicals (qdtala, taqdtala), in using the vowel a before the 
third radical in all active perfects— for example, {h)aqtalaj 
gaitala, instead of the hagiilf gattil of the northern dialects and in 
many other grammatical phenomena. This is not at all con- 
tradicted by the fact that certain aspirated dentals of Arabic 
(th, dh, z) are replaced in Ethiopic, as in Hebrew and Assyrian, 
by pure sibilants — that is, ^ (Hebrew and Assyrian sh), s, f— 
whereas in Aramaic they are replaced by simple dentols (/, d, (), 
which seem to come closer to the Arabic sounds. Still, after the 
separation of the northern and the southern groups, we suppose, 
the Semitic languages possessed all these sounds, as the ^abic 
does, but afterwards simplified them, for the most part, in one 
direction or the other. Hence there resulted, as it were by chance, 
occasional similarities. Even in many modem ^abic dialects 
Ih, dh become t, d,^ Ethiopic, moreover, has kept d, the most 
peculiar of Arabic sounds, distinct from whereas Aramaic has 
confounded it with the guttural ‘a««, and Hebrew and Assyrian 
with It is therefore evident that all these languages onw 
possessed the consonant in question as a distinct one. One sound, 
sin, appears only in Hebrew, in Phoenician, and in the older 
Aramaic. It must originally have been pronounced very like sh, 
since it is represented in writing by the same charac^r ; in later 
times it was changed into an ordinary 5. Assyri^ does not 
distinguish it from sh.^ The division of the Semitic lapgu^es 
into the northern group and. the southern is therefore justified 
by facts. Even if we were to discover really imi>ortant gram- 
matical phenomena in which one of the southern diale<^ agreed 
with the northern, or vice versa, and that m cases where such 
phenomena could not be regarded either as remnants of pnmiUve 
Semitic usage or as instances of parallel but independent develop- 
ment, we ou^t to remember that the division of the two groups 
was not necessarily a sudden and instantaneous occurrence, ttiat 
even after the separation intercourse may have been carried on 
between the various tribes who spoke kindred dide^ 

therefore stUl able to understand one another, and that intermediate 

dialects may once have existed, perhaps such as were in use 
1 In words borrowed from the Htecary language, i, 1 habitually 

certain whether all the Semitic languages 
had the hardwt of the gutturals gh and kh in exactly the same places 
Sat Sey^py in aW. In the case of kh we may assume w ; 
^cc no?o^y & here agrees with Ethiopic, ^ 1^. 

hM a oarticular guttural in roots which m AraWc have 
it woul^^^ 4 it in Hebrew and 

gh and 'ajSn, between kh and h was often different from what it is 
in Arabic. 


amongst tribes who Gfiirifi fifto Contact sometimes with the agri- 
cultural populatipnof the north and sometimes with the nomads 
of the eputh(see below). All this is purely hypothetical, wherew 
the division between the northerly and the southern Semitic 
languages is a recognized fact. It is perfectly certain, moreover, 
that Hebraeo-Phoenician and Aramaic are closely related with 
other, and form a group of their own, distbet even from Assyrian. 
In fact, Assyrian seems to be so completely sui generis that we 
should be well advised to separate it from 1^ the cognate 
languages, as an independent saon of proto-Semitic* We should 
clarify these languages consequently in the following order: 
(i) Assyrian ; (2) the remaining Semitic languages, vk. : 
Hebraeo-Phoenician and Aramaic, B. the southern Semitic 
tongues. 

Although we cannot deny that there may formerly have 
existed Semitic languages quite distinct from those with which 
we are acquainted, yet that such was actually the 
case cannot be proved. Nor is there any reason to 
think that the domain of the Semitic lavages ever 
extended very far beyond its present limits. Some 
time ago many scholars believed that they were once spok^ in 
Asia Minor and even in Europe, but, except in the Phoenician 
colonies, this notion rested upon no solid proof. It cannot be 
argued with any great degree of plausibility that even the 
Cilicians, who from a very early period held constant intercourse 
with the Syrians and the Phoenicians, spoke a Semitic language. 

Assyrian. 

Long before there existed any other Semitic culture, there fiourished 
on the Lower Euphrates a sister language which has been preserved 
to us in the cuneiform inscriptions. It is usually called the Assyrian, 
after the name of the country where the first and most important 
excavations were made ; but the term “ Babylonian '* would be 
more correct, as Babylon was the birthplace of this language and of 
the civilization to which it belonged. Certain Babylonian inscriptions 
go back to the fourth millennium before our era ; but the great 
mass of these cuneiform inscriptions date from between 1000 and 
500 B.C. 

Assyrian differs in many respects from all the cognate languages. 
The ancient perfect has wholly disappeared, or left but few traces, 
and the gutturals, with the exception of the hard kh, 
have been smoothed down to a degree which is only 
paralleled in modem Aramaic dialects. So at least It would appew 
from the writing, or rather from the manner in which Assyriologists 
transcribe it. The Babylonian form hit (occurring in Isa. xlvi. i ; 
Jer. 1 . 2 and li. 44 — passages all belonging to the 6th century 
and in many other ancient monuments), the name of the god who 
was orijdnailv called hdl, is a confirmation of this ; but, on the 


^3) who^^idTabitedThc Assyri^^^ territoryrseem to miliUte 

against this theory, as they are spelt in the Old Testament ^wiwi <»«. 
So, too, is the biblico- Aramaic word fdem, ta'am, *’ order, decree, 
which is derived from the Assyrian ; and we may also compare Bome 
Babylonian local names, e.g. ^Anat. H is found in the naiM of the 
town mt, and in the name ot a man, written in Aramaic charwters 
but formed quite in the Babylonian manner,’ itadaanaavMftn, 
Thus the Babidonians may have pronounced some gutturals, though 
they did not write them, precisely as the Persian curofform .1^ 
scriptions omit many h’s, which, no doubt, were audible. 
Assyrian system of writing is so complicated, and, in spite 01 itt 
vast apparatus, is so imperfect an instrument for the accurate 
representation of sounds, that we are hardlv yet bound ,to 
the transcriptions of contemporaiy Assyriologists as wing in ^ 
points of detail the final dictum of science. However this mV 
Se present writer does not feel able to speak at greater length upon 
Assyrian. Attention may, however, be called to toe 
might have been expected from the important rOle played by the 
B^ylonians and Assyrians in the history 

peoples, many words pass^ over' from tho^ language my Hebrew 
an(f more especially, into Aramaic, some of which attained a still 
wider vogue.^ (Compare ttie article Cunbiforii.) 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew end PboMilcian are but dialecto of one 
lansuace. It i* only ae the language of the pemle of la^ 
Hebrew can be linown with any precieion. ^cc in t|ie Old 

* So the Aeeyrian maskkinu waa adopted into Hebiw and Ani^c 
aa from the Aramaic it waa boreow^ ai^ 

Ethiopic {mhkiH), and from ^We it found tta way tototha Romance 
languages {fnesqwnho, meegutno, tneschtno, mesguin). 
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«tM of tbd MoiSitaf. haa foUy confirmed by the diacovery of 
SeJlMhA inacrtotiim (date, aoon after 900 b.c.;. The luguage of 
thia ioaciiptkm awcely diners from that of the Old Testament ; 
the only important distinction is the occurrence of a reflexive form 
Mth / afterto^first radical), vrhich appears also in Arabic and 
Assyrian. We may remark in paaaing tna^t the style of this in- 
aertotion is quite that of the Old Testament and enables us to 
certainty that a similar historical literature existed 
amongst the Moabites. But it must be remembered that ancient 
Semitic inscriptions exhibit, in a sense, nothing but the skeleton of 
the language, since they do not express the vowels at all, or do so 
only in certain cases ; still less do they indicate other phonetic 
modiiications, such as the doubling of consonants, Ac. It is therefore 
very possible that to the ear the language of Moab seemed to differ 
considerably from that of the Judaeans. 

The Mesha inscription is the only non-Isimelite source from which 
any knowledge ancient Hebrew esm be obtained. Still several 
H^ew words occur even in the Tellel-Amama letters, 
discovered in Egypt, and writtenin the Babylonian language 
by princes of Palestine during the second millennium b.c. 
They clearly snow that the " Hebrew '' lan^age existed in Palestine 
even before the migration of the Israehtes into Canaan. Some 
fragments in the Old Testament belong to the last centuries of the 
second millennium before our era — paz^cularly the song of Deborah 
(Judges V.). a document which, in spite of its many ODscurities in 
matters of detail, throws much light on the condition of the Israelites 
at the time when the CanaanitM were still contending with them 
for the possession of the country. The first rise of an historical 
literature may very probably date from before the establishment 
of the monarchy. Various portions of the Old Testament belong to 
the time of the earlier kings ; but it was under the later k^s that 
a great part of extant Hebrew literature came into shape. To this 
age also belong the Geser and the Siloam inscriptions and a daily 
increasing number of seals and gems bearing the names of Israelites. 

The Hebrew language is thus known to us from a very ancient 
period. But we are far from being acquainted with its real phonetic 
condition in the time of David or Isaiah. For, much as 
we owe to the labours of the later Jewish schools, which 
with infinite care fixed the pronunciation of tixe sacred 
text by adding vowels and other signs, it is evident that even at 
the best they could only represent the pronunciation of the language 
in its latest stage, not that of very early ages. Besides, their object 
was not to exhibit Hebrew simply as it was, but to show how it 
should be read in the solemn chant of the synagogue. Accordingly, 
the pronunciation of the older period may have difiered consideri^Iy 
from that represented by the punctuation. Such difierences are now 
and then indicated by the customary spelling of the ancient texts,^ 
and sometimes the orthography is directly at variance with the 
punctuation.* In a few rare cases we may derive help from the 
somewhat older tradition contained in the representation of Hebrew 
words and proper names by Greek letters, especially in the ancient 
Alexandrine translation ox the Bible (the so-called Septuagint). 
It is of particular impor^ce to remark that this older tradition 
■till retains an original a in many caaos where the punctuation has 
the later 1 or s. we have examined this point somewhat in detail, 
In ordtf to contradict the false but ever-recurring notion that the 
ordinary text of the Bible represents without any essential modifica- 
tion the pronunoiatioa of ancient Hebrew, wnereas in reality it 
expresses (in a very instructive and careful manner, it is true) only 
its latest development, and that for the purpose of sefiemn public 
recitatioxL A ckMur tiace of diidectal difierences within Israel is 
found 'in< Judges xii. 6, which shows that the ancient E^hraimites 
piNmousoed samek instead of sAifi. 

The destnictioa of the Judaean kingdom dealt a heavy blow to 
the Hebrew language. But itds going too far to suppoee that it 
pmrMnf altof^etbei banished from ordinary life at the time 
oMiielm eaul^ and that Aramaic came into use among all 

BaMoei, S*® ^ small communities, especially 

i * religious body, often cling persistAitiy to 

thrir motlwtonfii*, awngh ttey may be aairounded by a popaUtion 
MM.waa probably the oaM witt the Jews in 
BabylmU^ See Hbiuew X^skouage. Even so late as the tixM of 
Esifi, Hebrew was in all probability the ordinary language of the 
n^ comnimity. In Neh. xiU. 24 we find a con^iSnt that tiie 
5 * wives from Ashdod and other pUces spoke half 

language and half in the language of Ashdod, or 
whatever else may have b een the tongue of their mothers. No one 
J F6r exaiiipls, we may concthide wi& tolerable certainty, tiom 
^ pr^oe and absenoe of the vowOl-kttere y and w, that te older 
times the accented e and 0 were not pronounced long, and that, on 
me other hand, the diphthongs au and mi were used for tiie later 
eind/, 

/s Bible oontahis an Aleph {spiriim hnis), 

whklB^ii required by etjmiology and was once aadlme, but whi^ the 
pronunciation represented by the point-system ignores. 


Neb em iab would have been particolaily eealous 
tiiat tM Chilton of Jews should speak an Aramaic di&ct with 
corytn^ He no doubt refers to Hebrew as it was then spoken-^ 
a staM in its development of which Nehemiah's own work gives a 
very tek idea^ o* • 

After the time of Alexander large bodies of the Jewish population 
®®ttied in Alexandria and other western cities, and were very 
rydly Hdlenised. Meanwhile the piinc^l language - ^ ^ 

orSyiia and the neighbouring countries, Aiumaic, which 
had already become the language of the older Jewfah ?^“"*** 
coUwto in Efypt (ace below), and the influence of which 
may be perceived even in some pre-exilic writings, began 
to q;>read more and more among the Jews of Palestine. 
Hebrew gradually ceased to be the la^uage of the people and 
became that of religion and the schools, llie book of Daniel, written 
in 167 or 166 B.C., begins in Hebrew, then suddenly passes into 
Aramaic, and ends again in Hebrew. Similarly the redactor of 
Ezra (or more correctly of the Chronicles, of which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah form the conclusion) borrows large portions from an Aramaic 
work, in most cases without translating them into Hebrew. No 
reason can be assigned for the use of Aramaic in Jewish works 
intended primarily for Jerusalem, unless it were already the dominant 
n>eech, whilst, on the other hand, it was very natural for a pious 
Jew to write in the ancient “ holy language even after it had 
ceased to be ^oken. Esther, Ecclesiastes, and a few Psalms, whicli 
belong to the 3rd and 2nd centuries before our era, are indeed written 
in Hebrew, but are so strongly tinctured by the Aramaic influence 
as to prove that the writers usually spoke Aramaic. It is certain, of 
course, that there were still many Jews capable both of writing and 
speaking Hebrew. So the Book of Sirach, composed shortly after 
200 B.C.. was written in an almost absolutely pure Hebrew, as is 
proved by the portions of the original, amounting to about two- 
thirds of the whole, which have come to light in our day. But we 
are not likely to be far wrong in saying that in the Maccabean age 
Hebrew had died out among Jews as a current popular language, 
and there is nothing to show that it survived longer among any of 
the neighbouring peoples. 

But m the last penod of the history of Jerusalem, and still more 
after the destruction of the city by Titus, the Jewish schools played 
so important a part that the life of the Hebrew language was in a 
manner prolong^. The lectures and discussions of the learned 
were earned on in that tongue. We have very extensive specimens 
of this more modern Hebrew in the Mishnah and other works, and 
scattered pieces throughout both Talmuds. But, just as the 
“ classical S^skrit, which has been spoken and written by the 
Brahmans during the last twenty-five centuries, differs considerably 
from the language which was once in use among the people, so this 
' language of the learned " diverges in many respects from the 

holy language *’ ; And this distinction is one of which the rabbis 
were perfectly conscious. The “ language of the learned " borrows 
a great part of its vocabulary from Aramaic,^ and this exercises a 
strong influence upon the grammatical forms. The grammar is 
perceptibly modified by the peculiar style of these writings, which 
for the most pi^ treat of legal and ritual questions in a strangely 
laconic and pointed manner. But, large as is the proportion of 
foreign words and artificial as this language is, it contains a con- 
siderable number of purely Hebrew elements which by chance do 
not appear in the Olq Testament. Although we may generally as- 
^ occurring in the Mishnah but not found 
in the Old Testammt, that it is borrowed from Aiamaic, there are 
Mvexal words of this oli^ which, by their radical consonants, prove 
themselves to be genuine Hebrew. And even some grammatical 
pl^omena of this language are to be regarded as a genuine de- 
velopment of Hebrew, though they are unsown to earner Hebrew 
^>eech. 


Memteval 

mad 

Modem 


From the beginning of tiie middle ages down to our own times 
the Jews have produced an enormous mass of writings in Hebrew, 
sometimes closely following the language of the Bible, 
sometimes that of the Mi^ah, sometimes introducing 
in a perfectly inorganic maimer a great quantity of 
Aramaio forms, and occasionally imitating the Arabic 
style. The stedy of these variations has hut little interest 
for the linguist, since they are nothing but a purely artificial imita- 
tion, dependent upon tiie weater or less skill of the individual. 
The luiguage of the Mishnah stands in much closer connexion with 
real life, and has a definite rmison d‘Mre ; aU later Hebrew is to be 
clfMsed with medieval and modem Xatin. The dream of some 
Zionists, that Hebrew — a would-be Hebrew, that is to say — will 
again become a living, popular language in tWestine, has still less 
prospect of realization than their vision of a restoted Jewish empire 
in the Holy Land. Much Hebrew also was written m the middle 
ages by the hostile brethren of the Jews, the Samaritans ; but for 
the student of languafs these productions have, at the most, the 
charm attaching to curiosities. 

* It is a characteristic feature thAt ** my father ** and '* my 
mother " are here expressed by purely Arenude forms. Even the 
learned did not wish to call thev papos ** and ** mammas " by 
any other names than those to which they had been accustomed 
in infancy. 
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The Aodeat Hebrew language, especially in the natter of ^tax, 
has an eesentially primitive chamcter^ Parataxis of sentences 
_ prevails over hypotaxis to a greater extent than in any 

Cn amXar literary S^tic language with which we are well 
w MoiMM it gpquj^inted. The favourite method is to link sentences 
mmnw, together by means of a simple *' and.'* There is a great 
of particles to express with dearness the more subtle connexion 
of ideas. The use of the verbal tenses is in a great measure deter- 
mined by the imagination, which regards things unaccomplished 
as accomplished, and the past as still present. There are but few 
words or indexions to indicate slight modifications of meaning, 
though in ancient times the language may perhaps have distinguish^ 
certaun moods of the verb somewhat more plamly than the present 
punctuation does. But in any case this language was far less suited 
tor the definite expression of studied thought, and less suited still 
for the treatment ' — v:— xu. _ / x-,. x 

remember, h 

it never had 

lived somewhat longer it might very possibly have learnt to adapt 
itself better to the formulati^ of systematic conceptions. The only 
book in the Old Testament which attempts to grapple with an 
abstract subject in plain prose — ^namely, hcclesiastes-^ates from 
a time when Hebrew was dying out or was already dead. That the 
gifted author does not always succeed in giving clear expression to 
his ideas is partly due to the fact that the language had never been 
employed for any scientific purposes whatsoever. With regard to 
grammatical forms, Hebrew has lost much t^t is still preserved in 
Arabic ; but the greater richness of Arabic is in part the result of 
later development. 

The vocaoulary of the Hebrew language is, as we have said, 
known but imperfectly. The Old Testament is no very large work ; 
„ it contains, moreover, many repetitions, and a great 

vocMou* number of pieces which are of little use to the lexico- 
grapher. On the other hand, much may be derived 
from certiSn poetical books, such as Job.^ The numerous Arof 
\fy6tjxpa are a sufficient proof that many more words existed than 
appear in the Old Testament, the writers of which never had occasion 
to use them. Were we in possession of the whole Hebrew vocabulary 
in the time of Jeremiah, for example, we should be far better able 
to determine the relation in which Hebrew stands to the other 
Semitic languages, the Old Testament would be far more intelligible 
to us, and it would be very much easier to detect the numerous 
corrupt passages in our text. 


Phoenician. 

The Phoenician dialect closely resembles Hebrew, and is known 
to us from only one authentic source, namely, inscriptions, some of 
which date from about 600 B.c. or earlier ; but the great 
Phoenix end of the 5th centuxy before 

our era. The.se inscriptions * we owe to the Phoenicians of 
the mother -country and the neighbouring regions (Cyprus, Egypt 
and Greece), as well as to the Phoenicians of Africa, especially 
Carthage, inscriptions are, however, a very insufficient means for 
obtaining the knowledge of a language. The number of subjects 
treated in them is not large ; many of the most important gnum- 
matical forms and many 01 the words most used in ordinary life do 
not occur. Moreover, the “ lapidary style " is often very hard to 
understand. The repetition 01 obscure phrases, in the same con- 
nexion, in several inscriptions does not help to make them more 
intelligible. Of what use is it to us that, for instance, thousands of 
Carthaginian inscriptions begin with the very same incomprehensible 
dedication to two divinities ? The difficulty of interpretation is 
greatly increased by the fact that single words are very seldom 
separated from one another, and that vowel-letters are used ex- 
tremely sparingly. We therefore come but too often upon very 
ambiguous groups of letters. In spite of this, our knowledge of 
Phoenician has made considerable progress of late. Some assistance 
is also got from Greek and Latin writers, who cite not only many 
Phoenioan proper names but single Phoenician words ; Plautus in 
particular inserts in the Poenulus whole rassages in Punic, some of 
which are accompanied by a Latin trani^tion. This source of in- 
formation must, however, be used with great caution. It was not 
the object of Plautus to exhibit the Punic language with precision, 
a task foT wfai<ffi Latin alphabet is but ill adapted, but only to 
make the populace laugh at the jargon of the hated Carthaginians. 
Moreover, he had to force the Punic words into Latin senani ; and 
finally the text, being unintelligible to ewyists, is terribly corrupt. 
Much ingenuity has been wast^ on the Piituc of Plautus ; but the 
passage yields valuable results to cautious investigation which does 
not try to explain too much.* 

In its grammar Phoenician closely resembles Hebrew. In both 
the consonants are the same, often in contrast to Ara maic 

^ The Siloam in^ription affords us one new word, the original 
of Sirach some others. In the Gcacr inscription there seem to be 
some new words of dubious interpretation. 

* Hie scattered materials are being collected in the Corpus wi- 

tenptumum SemiHcairum of the Paris Academy. , , 

* See Gildemeister, in Ritschl's Plautus (voL ii. fasc. ▼., Leipag, 
1884). 


and other cognate lahgufgaa.^ As to vowels, Phoenician seema to 
diverge rather more fiom Hebrew. The connecting of olauaes is 
scarcely carried farther in the former language than in the latter. 
A sl^ attempt to define the tenoM more sharply appears once at 
least in; the joining of kAn (fuit) with a pw^cct, to express completo 
accomplishment (or the {dupecfoct).* One important difftrenoe is 
that the use of wAw converuve with the imperfect — so oominmi in 
Hebrew and in the inscription of Mesbar— is wanting in Pho en ic i a n . 
The vocabula^ of the language is very like that of Hebrew, bnt 
words rare in Hebrew are often common in Phoenician. For instance, 
" to do " is in Phoenician not 'osd but peial (the Arabic /o'oia^, which 
in Hebrew occurs only in poetry and elevated language. ' Gold *' 
is not (iaAa6 as in most Semitic languages), but hmrm (Assyrian 
which is used occasionally in Hebrew poetry. Traces of dialectical 
distinctions have been found in the g^t inscription of Byblus. the 
inhabitants of which seem to be dist^uished from the rest ot the 
Phoenicians in Josh. xiii. 5 (and x Kings v. 32 ?[A.V. v. x8]). It is 
probable that various differences between the language of the 
mother-country and that of the African colonies arose at an early 
date, but our materials do not enable us to come to any definite 
conclusion on this point. It is tolerably certain that the langua^ of 
Carthage possessed many dull vowels which were strange to Gi^k 
and Latin, so that the manner in which they are reproduced in proper 
names by the Greeks and Romans shows great diversity. In the 
later Afncan inscriptions there appear certain phonetic changes, 
especially in consequence of the soitening of the gutturals^-— cbangM 
wmch show themselves yet more plainly in the so-called Meo-Punic 
inscriptions (beginning with the ist, if not the 2nd, century before 
our era). In these the gutturals, which had lost their real sound, 
are frequently interchanged in writing ; and other modifications may 
also be perceived. Unfortunately toe Neo-Punic inscriptions are 
written in such a debased indistinct character that it is often im- 
possible to discover with certainty the real form of the words. This 
dialect was still spoken about 400, and perhaps long afterwards, 
in those districts of North Africa which had once belonged to Car- 
thage. It would seem that in the mother-country toe Phoenician 
language withstood the encroachment of Greek on the one hand and 
of Aramaic on toe other somewhat longer than Hebrew did. 

Aramaic. 

Aramaic is nearly related to Hebraeo- Phoenician ; but there is 
nevertheless a sharp line of demarcation between the two groups. 
Of its original home nothing certain is known. In toe Old 
Testament “ Aram " appears at an early period as a 
designation of certain districts in Syria ("Aram of 
Damascus,** &c.) and in Mesopotamia (" Aram of the Two xnsmalo. 
Rivers**). The language of the Aramaeans gradually 
spread far and wide, and occupied all Syria, both those regions which 
were before in the possession of toe Kheta, probably a non-Semitic 
people, and those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanite 
tribes ; last of all, Palestine became Aramaised. Towards the east 
fhia language was spoken on the Euphrates, and throughout the 
districts of the Tigris south and west of the Armenian and Kurdish 
mountains; the province in which the capitals of the Arsacids 
and the Sassanids were situated was called " toe country of the 
Aramaeans." In Babylonia and Assyria a large, or perhaps the 
larger, portion of the population were most probably Aramaeans, 
even at a very early date, whilst Assyrian was the language of the 
government. 

The oldest extant Aramaic documents consist of inscriptions on 
monuments and on seals, weights and gems. Latterly, a very 
remarkable inscription of a kmg of FUimfith * belonging to the 
8th century b.c. has been found in Central Syria, and a few years 
before excavations in toe extreme north of Syria (Zenglrli and 
district ; Nfirab) brought to light some not less remarkable inscrip- 
tions wMcb go back to toe same century. The langu^e of all these 
inscriptions is Aramaic, though in certain places it agrees with 
Hebrew. It is especially surprising that in the case of the Arabic 
sounds th, dh, s. they have not t, d, as Aramaic generally has, — 
but 5*, t, f, as 18 the rule in Hebrew and Assyrian. It is extremely 
strange, however, that, in place of the Arabic 'ain does not appear, 
as elsewhere in Aramaic, nor yet f as in Hebrew and Assyrian,— and, 
in isolated cases, even in Aramaic, — but q. These phenomena piay 
be observed on several smaller monuments. We have no entirely 
satisfactory explanation at our disposal : perhaps Assyrian 
influence has bew at work. Individual monuments prove, however, 
that the phonetic system of general Aramaic was alre^y in e xistence 

• At^n caiiy period the Phoenician pronunciation may have 

distinguished a g reat e r number of original consonants than are 
distinguished in writing. It is at least re mark able that the Greeks 
render the name of the city of 9 ur (Hebrew which must origin- 
ally have been pronotmeed ^ ^ naihe of 

9 W 0 n (where the radical s runs through aU the Semitic languages, with 
a a pUBtby). Distinctions of this kind, justified by etymolo^. have 
pert^ps been obscured in Hebrew by the imperfection of the alphabet. 
In the case of stn and shin this can be posinve^ proved. 

• KAn nddair^ ** bad vowed,** Idal. 3 (C./. 5 . Phoen. No. 93). 

• The consonants of his name axe ZKR ; the pronunciation, 
perhaps, was ZahMhr. 
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tettw period of oBTtaiet^ttqM: it wouM »«an , ?!?* ,?? 

ttiiilt miimimfe * dialectical clesvi^, ongum^ by lae 

iirfhiettceoiHcbreworCatiaanean^ 

of the wow a)ns$citHtmm in the Inwaraptiona ox tM nog of l^xnra 
Uthorto only known ftom Hebtrw. Tnwe* of tl» divergent phonetic 
treatment are found in the Heltometic era, and— here and thw^ 
even later. Stilt, at the mo»t, ttere can ecarcely be more 
oonficious archaiama,— a view which is particularly corroborated 
by the facte that m certain Aramaie documents of the Per^n 
period, both forms are used interchangeably, e.g. araH, “ earth/' 
and ar'd. The latter orthography doubtless represents the actual 
pnmunciation of the writer. It is to be observed, however, that li 
for dl, held its ground with especial tenacity as a form of the relative 
ptonoun and in other capacities. In the Persian period Aramaic 
was the ofKcial language of the provinces west of the Euphrates ; 
and this explains the fact that coins which were struck by governors 
and vassal princes in Asia Minor, and of which the stamp was in some 
cases the work of skilled Greek artis^ bear Aramaic inscriptions, 
whilst those of other coins are Greek. Thi^ of course, does not prove 
that Aramaic was ever spoken in Asia Minor and as far north as 
Sinope and the Hellespont. In Egypt some Aramaic inscriptions 
have been found of the Persian period, one bearing the date of the 
fourth year of Xerxes (48a B.c.). We possessed, even before this, a 
few official documents and other written pieces in Aramaic, inscribed 
upon papyrus, and dating from this period, but unfortunately 
in a very dilapidated condition. Latterly, however, we have had a 
whole scries of similar documents of the 5th century b.c., in a 
very good state of preservation bearing upon the affairs of Jewish 
colonists in the far south of Egypt. In that country, where the 
native writing was so formidable to the learner, the Aramaic language 
and script may well have appeared xieculiarly serviceable. Thus 
they were employed, and frequently, even by indigenous Egyptians. 
But we need not doubt that, in Egypt, Aramaic was also spoken by 
many who had migrated from Syria ; and this must be assumed 
to have been the case with the Jewish colonists mentioned. The 
fact is now established that these Jews who had come to Egypt 
before the Persian period were military colonists, and were often 
referred to in documents as " Aramaeans.'* According to Deut. xvii. 
16, the kings of Tudah sold their subjects to the lungs of Egypt, 
who at that time obtained numbers of warriors from foreign countries, 
instead of employing their own unwarlike subjects. The Syrian 
kings also sent soldiers to Egypt, from whom the Jews learned 
Aramaic. That this was used not only as an official language, but 
also as a vernacular, is shown by the fact that fragments of ordinary 
speech are found in Judaeo* Aramaic papyri. That the Egyptian- 
Aranuic documents exhibit traces of Hebrew and Phoenician 
influence is a matter for no surprise. Probably the preference shown 
by the Persians for Aramaic originated tmder the Assyrian empire, 
in which a very large proportion of the population spoke Aramaic, 
and in which ttiis language would naturally occupy a more important 
poidtion thsui it did under the Persians. We therefore understand 
why it was taken for granted that a great Assyrian official could 
speak Aramaic (a Kings xviii. a6( Isa. xxxvi. ii), and for the same 
reason the dignitaries of J udah appear to have learned the language 
namefy, in order to communicate with the Assyrians. The 
short dominion of the Chaldacans very probably strengthened thi.s 
preponderance of Aramaic. A few ancient Aramaic inscriptions have 
been discovered far within the limits of Arabia, in the palm oasis of 
TeimH (in the north of the 9 ijaz); the oldest and by far the 
most important of those was very likely made before the Persian 
period. We may presume that Aramaic wqs introduced into the 
district by a mercantile colony, which settled in this ancient seat 
of commerce, and in consequence of which Aramaic may have re> 
mained for some time the literary langu&ge of the neighbouring Arabs. 

The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament show us the form of 
the language which was in use among the Jews of Palestine. Isolated 
nikMttmt pftMftg®® itt Ezra perhaps belong to the Persian period, but 
certainly boon remodelled by a later writer.*. Yet in 
Aimman* ^ ^ antique forms which do not occur in 

Daniel. The Aramaic pieces contained in the Bible have the great 
advantage of being furnished with vowels and other orthographical 
signs, though these were not inserted until long alter the composition 
of the boc^, and are sometimes at variance with the text itself. But, 
since Aramaic was still a living language when the punotoation came 
into existence, and siiloe the lapse of time was not so very great, the 
tradition ran less risk of corruption tlian in the case of Hebrew. 
Its general correctness is further attested by the innumerable points 
of resemblance between this language and Syriac^ with which we 
are accurately acquainted. The Aramaic of the Bible still exhibits 
various antique features, found in the Egyptian papyri too, which 
afterwards dImppeared,^for oxa mpl e, the formation of the passive 
by means of mtornal vowel>change, and the causative with Aa 
instead of with a, — phenomena which have been falsely explained as 
Heturaisms* Biblicm Aramaic agrees in all essential points with the 
language used in tiie numerous inscriptions of palmyra (beginning 
soon before the Christian era and ext^iding to about the end of the 
3rd century, and on the Nabataean coini and stone monuments 


> The decree which is said to have been sent by Esra (vii. xe sqq.) 
is in its present form a comparatively late production. 


(concluding about the year loo). Axnmaic was ^ language of Pal- 
myra, the aristocracy of which were to a great extent of Arabian 
extraction. In the northern portion of the Nabataean kingdom (not 
far from Damascus) there was prohabfy a large Aramaic ponula^ 
but farther south Arabic was spokra. At ‘^t time, howeyer* 
Aramaic was highly esteemed as a cultivated language, for which 
reason the Arabs in question made ime of it, as their own language 
was not reduced to writing, just as in those ages Greek inscriptions 
were set up in many districts where no one spedee Grec^. That the 
Nabataeans were Arabs is sufficiently proved by the fact that, with 
the exception of a few Greek names, almost all the numerous names 
which occur in the Nabataean inscriptions axe Arabic, in many cases 
with distinctly Arabic terminations. A further j»oof of this is that 
in the great inscriptions over the tombs of Hejr (not far from TeimA) 
the native Arabic continually shows through the foreign disguise, — 
for instance, in the use of Arabic words whenever the writer does not 
ppen to remember the corresponding Aramaic terms, in the use 
the Arabic ghair, " other than,** and in several syntactic features. 
The great inscriptions cease with the overthrow of the Nabataean 
kingdom by Trajan (103) ; but the Arabian nomads in those Countries, 
especially in the Sinaitic peninsula, often scratched their names on 
the rocks down to a later period, adding some benedictory formula 
in Aramaic. We know hundreds of uese Sinaitic inscriptions.^ 
In any case Aramaic then exercised an immense influence. This is 
also proved by the place which it occupies in the strange Pahlavl 
Meriting, various branches of which date from the time of the Parthian 
empire (see Pahlavi). Biblical Aramaic, as also the language of 
the Pedmyrene and Nabataean inscriptions, may be described as an 
older form of Western Aramaic. The opinion that the Palestinian 
Tews brought their Aramaic dialect direct from Babylon — whence 
the incorrect name *' Chaldee " — is altogether untenable. 

We may now trace somewhat farther the development of Western 
Aramaic in Palestine ; but unhappily few of the sources from which 
we derive our information can be thoroughly trusted. In . m 
the synagogues it was necessary that the reading of the y”” 

Bible should be followed by an oral " targum ** or trans- * 

lation into Aramaic, the language of the people. The ® * 
Targum was at a later period fixed in wnting, but the officially 
sanctioned form of the Targum to the Pentateuch (the so-called 
Targum of Onkelos) and of that to the prophets (the so-called 
Jonathan) was not finally settled till the 4th or 5th century, 
and not in Palestine, but in Babylonia. The redactors of the 
Targum preserved on the whole the older Palestinian dialect ; 
yet that of Babylon, which differed considerably from the former, 
exercised a vitiating influence. The text of the Targums was punctu- 
ated later in Babylonia, in the supra-linear system there prevalent. 
Although this task was performed carefully, the punctuation is 
hardly as trustworthy as that of the Aramaic pieces of the Bible, — 
much less the transcriptions in the known Tibenan system used in the 
European Targum manuscripts. The language of Onkelos and 
Jonathan differs but little from Biblical Aramaic. The lan^age 
spoken some time afterwards by the Palestinian Jews, especially in 
Galilee, is exhibited in a series of rabbinical works, the so-called 
Jerusalem Targums (of which, however, those on the Hagiographa 
are in some cases of later date), a few Midrashic works, and the 
Jerusalem Talmud. Unfortunately all these books, of which the 
Midrashim and the Talmud contain much Hebrew as well as Aramaic, 
have not been handed down with care, and require to be used with 
great caution for linguistic purposes. Moreover, the influence of the 
older language and orthography has in part obscured the character- 
istics of these popular dialects ; for example, various gutturals are 
still written, although they are no longer pronounced. The adaptar 
tion of the spelling to the real pronunciation is carried farthest in 
the Jerusalem Tahnud, but not in a consistent manner. Besides, 
all these books are without vowel-points ; but the frequent use of 
vowel-letters in the later Jewish works renders this defect less 
noticeable. Attempts have been made latterly to utilize the above- 
mentioned books as a means of reconstructing to some extent the 
dialect spoken by Jesus and the Apostles, and of retranslating the 
utterances of Jesus into their originaJ Galilaean form. This, however, 
is a far too venturesome undertaking. How far these Jewish works 
actually exhibit the Galilean language can hardly be definitely 
determined ; and to this must be added the inexactitude of the 
traditional text, and, finally, the by no means inconsiderable difierence 
in time. 

Not only the Jews, but also the Christians of Palestine retained 
their native dialect for some time as an ecclesiastical and literary 
language. We possess translations of the Gospels and 
fragments of other works in this dialect by the Palestinian 
Christians dating from about the 5th century, partly 
accompanied by a scanty punctuation which was not 
added till some time later. 'This dialect closely resembles that of the 
Palestinian Jews, as was to be expected from the fact that those who 
spoke it were of Jewish origin. 

* Even to the Cosmos IndicopitusUs (first half of the 6th century) 
the Sinaitic inscriptions, the latest of which were then no more than 
200-300 years old, were described as memorials of the Israelite 
exodus under Moses. And similar views have been propounded 
down to a short while ago I 
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Finally, the Samaiftao?, among the inhabitaxtts ot PaicBtine, 
translate their only sacred book, the Pentateuch, into their own 
dialect. The critical study of tl^i translation proves that 
the language which lies at its base was very much the 
same as that of the n^bbcmring Jews. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Samaritans may have carried the softening of the 
guttnials a little farther than the Jews of Galilee. The& absurd 
attempt to embellish the language cn the translation by arbitrarily 
introducing forms borrowed mm the Hebrew original has given rise 
to the false notion that Samaritan is a mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic. The introduction of Hebrew and even of Arabic words and 
forms was practised in Samaria on a still largtf scale by copyists who 
lived after Aramaic had become extinct, ^e later works written 
in the Samaritan dialect are, from a linguistic point of view, as 
worthless as the compositions of Samaritans in Hebrew ; the writers, 
who spoke Arabic, endeavoured to write in languages wi^ which ^ey 
were but half acquainted. 

All these Western Aramaic dialects, including that of the oldest 
inscriptionsj have this feature among others in common, that they 
form the third person singular masculine and the third person plural 
masculine and feminine m the imperfect by prefixing y, as cm Ihe 
other Semitic languages. And in these dialects the termination d 
(the so-called " status emphaticus ") still retained the meaning of a 
definite article down to a tolerably late period. 

As early as the 7th century the conquests of the Moslems greatly 
circumscribed the domain of Aramaic and a few centuries later it 
was almost completely supplanted in the west by Arabic. For the 
Christians of those countries, who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, 
the Palestinian dialect was no longer of importance, and they adopted 
as their ecclesiastical language &e dialect of the other Aramaean 
Christians, the Syriac (or Edessenc). The only localities where a 
Western Aramaic dialect, much changed from the old language, 
still survives are a few villages in Anti-Libanus. 

The popular Aramaic dialect of Babylonia from the 4th to the 
6th century of our era is exhibited in the Babylonian Talmud, in 
_ . . which, however, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, there is a 
Sa con.stant mingling of Aramaic and Hebrew passages. To 

a somewhat later period, and probably not to exactly 
dlmJseiM tiistrict of Babylonia, belong the writings of the 

. Mandaeans (q.v.), a strange sect, half Christian and half 
heathen,’ who from a linguistic point of view possess the 
|>cculiar advantage of having; remained almost entirely free from the 
influence of Hebrew, which is so perceptible in the Aramaic writings 
of Jews as well as of Christians. The orthography of the Mandaeans 
comes nearer than that of the Talmud to the real pronunciation, 
and in it the softening of the gutturals is most clearly seen. In other 
respects there is a dose resemblance between Mandaean and the 
language of the Babylonian Talmud. The forms of the imperfect 
which we have enumerated above take in these dialects n or /. In 
Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the Arabic conquerors 
rapidly drove out that of the country. The latter lias long been 
totally extinct, unless possibly a few surviving Mandaeans still 
speak among themselves a more modem form of their dialect. 

At Edessa, in the west of Mesopotamia, the native dialect had 
already been used for some time as a literary language, and bad 
been reduced to rule through the influence of the schools 
bZu ^ proved by the fixity of the grammar and orthography) 
before Christianity acquired power in the country in 
Armmsic, century. At an early period the Old and New 

Testaments were here translated, with the help of Jewish tradition. 
This version and its transformations became the Bible of Aramaean 
Christendom, and Edessa became its capital. Thus the Aramaean 
Christians of the neighbouring countnes, even those who were 
subjects of the Persian empire, adopted the Edessan dialect as the 
language of the church, of literature, and of cultivated intercourse. 
Since &e ancient name of the inhabitants, " Aramaeans," lust like 
that of "EWiTvei, had acquired in the minds of Jews and Christians 
the unpleasant signification of *' heathens," it was generally avoided, 
and in its place the Greek terms " Syrians " and Synac ” were 
used. But " Syriac " was also the name given by the Jews and 
Christians of Puestine to their own language, and both Greeks and 
Persians designated the Aramaeans of Babylonia as "Syrians." 
It is therefore, properly speaking, incorrect to employ the word 
" Syriac " as meaning the language of Edessa alone ; but, since it 
was the most important of these dialects, it has the best claim to 
this generally received appellation. It has, as wc have said, a shape 
very definitely fixed; and in it the above-mentioned forms of the 
imperfect take an n. As in the Babylonian dialects, the terminariqn 
d has become so completely a part ot the substantive to which it is 
added that it has wholly lost the meaning of the definite article, 
whereby the clearness of the language is perceptibly impaired. The 
influence exorcised by Greek is very apparent in Syriac. From the 
3rd to the 7th century an extensive literature was produced in this 
i^guage, consisting chiefly, but not entirely, of ecclesiastica] 
wow. In the development of this literature the ^rriads of the 
Persian empire took an eager part. In the ea^rq. Roman empire 
Syriac was, after Greek, by far the most important language ; and 
umler the Persian kings it virtually occume)d,a more prominent 
pc^tion as an organ of culture than the Persian language i^lf. 
The conquttfs of the Arabs totally Changed this state of things. 


But meanwhile, erven In Sdema, n consldemble difibrence had aHsto 
betvreen the written laqgagge and the popular speMh, in whkh the 
process of modificatidn was ttifl on. About the year yoo it 
becaiqp a matter of absolute neccosity to systematise the grtonmar 
of the languw and to introdnee some mean^^ of ekariy exprmsing 
the vowels. The principal object aimed at was that the tm of the 
S3rriac Bible rdiould be recited in a totfect manner. But, as it 
happened, the eastern pronunciation dlnered in many respetm ftm 
that of the west. The local dialects had ^ Some extent exercised 
an influence over the pronunciation of the literary tongue ; and, 
on the other hand, the political separation bet\^n Home ana 
Persia, and yet more the ecclesiasticai schism— -since the Syrians of 
the east were mostly Nestorians, those of the west Monc^ysites and 
Catholics— had produced diver^cies between the ttacmions of the 
various schools. Starting, therefore, from a common source, two 
distinct systems of punctuation were formed, of which the western 
is the more convenient, but the eastern the more exact arid geaenUly 
the more in accordance with the ancient pronunciation ; it has, for 
example, d in place of the western d, and 0 in many cases where the 
western Syrians pronounce il. In later times the two systems have 
been intermingled in various ways. 

Arabic everywhere put a speedy end to the predominance of 
Aramaic — a predominance which had la.sted for much mote than a 
thousand years— and soon began to drive Syriac out of use. At 
the thinning of the 11th century the learned metropolitan of 
Nisibis, Elias bar Shinn&y&, wrote Ins books intended for Christians 
either entirely in Arabic or in Arabic and Syriac arranged in parullcl 
columns, that is, in the spoken and in the learned Imiguage. Thus, 
too, it l^camc necessary to have Syriac- Arabic glossaries. Up to 
the present day Syriac has remained in use for literary and ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, and mav perhaps be even spoken in some monattories 
and schools ; but it has long been a dead language. When Syriac 
became extinct in Edessa and its neighbourhood is not known with 
certainty (see Syriac Lakouage). 

This language, called Syriac par excellence, is not the immediate 
source whence are derived the Aramaic dialects still surviving in the 
northern districts. In the mountains known as the Tflr 'Ahdln hi 
Mesopotamia, in certain districts cast and north of Mosul, in the 
ncighoouring mountains of Kurdistan, and again beyond them on 
the western coast of the Lake of Urmia, Aramaic dialects are spoken 
by Christians and occasionally by Jews, and some of these dialects 
we know with tolerable precision. The dialect of ‘Abdln dlflers 
considerably from all the rest ; the country beyond the Tigris is, 
however, divided, as regards language, amongst a multitude of local 
dialects. Among these, that of Urmia has become the most im- 
portant, since American missionaries have formed a new literary 
language out of it. Moreover, the Roman Propaganda has printed 
books m two of the Neo-Syriac dialects. All tnese dialects exhibit 
a complete transformation of the ancient type, to a degr^ incom- 
parably greater than is the cose, for example, with Mandaean. In 
particular, the ancient verbal tenses have almost entirely disappeared, 
out have been successfully replaced by new forms derived from 
participles. There are also otoer praiseworthy innovations. The 
dialect of Tilr 'Abdln has, for instance, again coined a definite article. 
By means of violent contractions and phonetic changes some of these 
dialects, particularly that of Urmicu have acquired a euphony 
scarcely known in any other of the Semitic languages, with thev 
" stridentia anhelantiaque verba " (Jerome). These Aramaeans 
have all adopted a motley crowd of foreixn words, from the Arabs, 
Kurds, Persians and Turks, on whose borders they live and of whOM 
languages they can often speak at least one. 

Aramaic is frequently described as a poor language. This Is an 
opinion which we are unable to share. It is quite possible, even 
now, to extract a very large vocabulary from the more 
ancient Aramaic writings, and yet in this mdominantly - 

theological literature a part only of the words that existed 
in the language have been preserved. It is true that ^ 
Aramaic, having from the earliest times come into close contact 
with foreign languages, has borrowed many words from them, 
firstly from Assyrian, later from Persian And Greek; but, if 
we leave out of consideration the fact that many Syrian authors 
are in the habit of using, as ornaments or for convenience (especially 
in translations), a great number of Greek words, some of which were 
unintelligible to their readers, we shall find that the proportion of 
really foreign words in older Aramaic books is smaller than the 
proportion of Romance words in German or Dutch. The influence 
of Greek upon the syntax and phraseology of Syriac is not so great 
as that which it has exercised, through the medium of Latim upon 
the literary languages of modem Europe. The literal reproduction 
of Greek phra^logy and Greek construction is tontrary to the 
whole spirit of the language. With regard to sounds, cbe mbri; 
characteristic feature of Aramaic (besides its peculiar treatment of 
the dentals) is that it is poorer in vowels than Hebrew, neft to speak 
^ Arabic, since nearly all short vowels in open syllables either 
wholly diMDpear or leave but a glight trace behind tlkm (the so- 
egned sMwm. In ibis respect the punctuation of Aramaic 

agrees wifb Syriac, in which wc are able to observe from very early 
tmies the number of vowels by examining the metrical pieces con- 
structed acconUng to the number of syllables, and with the Bfan- 
daean, which expresses every vowel by tngkas of a voweMetter. 
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W^ii40vcral dictiact dialect! iO agree, the pheymenoain 
11^ be ot great aotlquity. There are neverthelew tmces whi^ 
Dtiove that Ungw^ g* poMefsed more vowela, and the 
Amaaeaoe, for inimnoe, with whom fought maj have 

numy vowela which afterwards disappeared Aiother 
pecoUi^tyW Aramak is that it lends itself far more readily to the ; 

together of sentences than Hebrew and Arabic. It possesses i 
many c^unciioiis^d adverbs to express slight modifications of 
meaning. It is also very free as r^aros the order of words. That j 
this quality, which renders it suitable for a clear and limpid prose | 
style, is not the result of Creek influence may be seen by the Man- , 
daean, on which Greek has left no mark. In its attempts to express | 
everything ckialy Aramaic often becomes prolix, — for example, 
by additional personal and demonstrative pronouns. The ; 
contrast between Aramaic as the language of prose and Hebrew as 
the language of poetry is one which naturally strikes us, but we must 
bewaie of carrying it too far. Even the Aramaeans were not wholly 
destitute of poet^ talent. Although the religious poetry of the 
Syrians has but little charm for us, yet real poetry occurs in the few 
extant fragments of Gnostic hymns. Moreover, in the modern 
dialects pc^ular songs have been discovered which, though very 
simple, are fresh and full of feeling. It is therefore by no means 
improMble that in ancient times Aramaic was used in poems which, 
being contrary to the theological tendency of Syrian civilisation, 
were doomed to total oblivion. 

Arabic. 

The southern group of Semitic languages consists of Arabic, 
Ethiopic and Mahri-Socobi. Arabic^ again, is subdivided into the 
dialects of the larger portion of Arabia and those of the 
sotttii (the Sabaean). At a very much earlier time than 
we were but lately justified in supposing, some of the 
northern Arabs reduced their language to writing. For 
travellers have recently discovered at al Ula in the 
northern 91JfLs inscriptions in a nitherto unknown character, de- 
rived from ibe Sabaean (see belov^. which appear to have been 
written before our era. Smee it is probable that Tlmj, 
the name of two kings mentioned in them, is IlroXe^AaSbf, 
we are directed to the Hellenistic period, and other cir- 
cumstances confirm this conjecture. These inscriptions 
have been called " Thamudic,** because they were found 
in the country of the Thamfid ; but this designation is scarcely a 
suitable one, because during the period when the power of the 
Thamfld was at its height, and when the buildings mentioned in the 
Koran were hewn in the rocks, the language of this country was 
Nabataean (see above). A more commendable proposal is to call 
the inKriptions lihyftnl, since the tribe of Libyan is sometimeB 
mentioned in them. Unfortunately the inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered are all short and for the most part fragmentary, and con- 
sequently furnish but little material to the student of languages. 
But there can be no doubt that they are written in an Arabic dialect. 
The treatment of the dentals, among other things, is a sufi&cient 
proof of this. 

In some districts of the northern ^^jaz and the neighbouring 
portion of Nejd, other brief inscriptions, for the most part cursorily 
scratched upon rocks, have been discovered. These have been — 
npi very happily — named ** Proto-Arabic,'* while the title Thamudic 
has be^ propoM for them also. Their writing is a somewhat later 
form of the lihyOnl, and the dialect, as well, seems to be very 
similar to LihvOnl. Unfortunately, the brevity of the inscriptions, 
which generally contain only proper names, together with the 
incertitude of the meaning of many, does not allow an accurate 
in^ht into their language. 

^ the first centuries of the Christian era belong the thousands o! 
Arabic inscriptions, found In the wild, rocky diatricts south-east 
of Damasonl, which are commonly termed Safaitic, after Safa, a 
locality in thw neighbourhood. For the most part, these also are 
short fugitive pieces scratched on rough stones, though a few of them 
ah^ more careful execution. Their writing is, agiun, a lat!r stage 
of development of the Sabaean. ' The task of dedpherment was at 
first rendered extremely difficult by the scanty number of exemplars 
and the lack of perfectly exact fabaimiles. To this must be added 
the fact that the Safaites insert extraordinarily few vowel letters. 
But the seal several scholars and the ever increasing number of 
good copies ^ve r^dly brought us farther towards the goal; 
and we now know the language of the Safa Inscriptions much better 
than that of the Lihyinl and ** Proto-Arabic/*-— to which it stands 
in a dose relationwp. . Altiiough the inscriptions yield us no 
information as to unknown evients of importance, still they teach 
us much arith regard to the Ufa and occupation of Arabian tribes who 
seem to have been subsequently displaced by others. The great 
mys oy»roper names, alone, is enonkU to aiake them of value to the 

The Amba who .inhabited the 2^abataean kingdom wrote in 
Aramaic, but, as baa been remarked above, their native language, 
Ammct often dmws through the foreign disguise. We are thus able 
to ihtisfy oniselyes that ihaae Arabs, who uved a little before and 
a Sttb^after Qhiist, ipol^ a dialect doibty resembling the later 
Arabic. The nominative of the scnialkd " triptote '* nouns 
has, nMy ^ Us classical Arifaio, the termihatioa 4 or o: the genitive 


has { (the accusative therefore probably ended in g), but without 
tile addition of a. Generally spefUdng, tbose proper names which in 
classical Aia!^ are " diptotes " are here devoid of any inflexional 
termination. TJie of the nominative appears also hi Arabic 
proper names bdonging to more northern dismets, as, for example. 
Palmyra and Edesta. All these Arabs were probably of the same 
race. It is possible that the inscription of Nem&ra, south-east of 
Damascus, Arabic, but in Nabataean letters, dating from a.d. 328, 
and the two oldest known specimens of distinctively ]L:abic writii^— < 
namely, the Arabic portion of the trilingual inscription of Zabad, 
south-east of Haleb (Aleppo), written in Syriac, Greek and Arabic, 
and dating from 5x2 or 5x3 a.d., and that ox the bilingual inscription 
of HarrOn, south of Damascus, written in Greek and Arabm, of 
568 — represent nothing but a somewhat more modem form of this 
dialect. In these insmptioiiB proper names take in the genitive 
the termination ti, which shows that the meaning of such iimexions 
was no longer felt. The three inscriptions have not yet been satis- 
factorily interpreted in all their details. 

During the whole period of the preponderance of Aramaic this 
language exercised a great influence upon the vocabulary of the 
Arabs. The more car^ully we investigate the more clearly does it 
appear that numerous Arabic words, used for ideas or objects which 
presuppose a certain degree of civilization, are borrowed from the 
Aramaeans. Hence the civilizing influence of their northern neigh- 
bours must have been very strongly felt by the Arabs, and contri- 
buted in no small measure to prepare them for playing so important 
a part in the history of the world. 

in the 0th century the inhabitants of the greater part of Arabia 
proper spoke everywhere essentially the same language, which, as 
being by far the most important of all Arabic dialects, is . 

known simply as the Arabic language. Arabic poeiry. 
at that time cultivated throughout the whole of central * 

and northern Arabia as far as me lower Euphrates and even beyond 
it, employed one language only. The extant Arabic poems belonging 
to the heathen period were not indeed written down till much later, 
and meanwhile underwent considerable alterations ; but the absolute 
regularity of the metre and rhyme is a sufiicient proof that on the 
whole these poems all obeyed the same laws of language. It is indeed 
h^hly probable that the rhapsodists and the grammarians have 
enaced many slight dialectical peculiarities; in a great number of 
passages, for example, the pc^ts may have used, in accordance with 
the fashion of their respective tribes, some other case than that 
proscribed by the grammarians, and a thing of this kind may after- 
wards have been altered, unless it happened to occur in rhyme ; 
but such alterations cannot have extended vety far. A dialect that 
diverged in any great measure from the Arabic of the grammarians 
could not possimv have been made to fit into the metres. More- 
over, the Arabic philologists recognize the existence of various small 
distinctions between the dialccti of individual tribes and of their 
poets, and the traditions of the more ancient schools of Koran readers 
exhibit very many dialectical nuances. It might indeed be con- 
jectured that for the majority of the Arabs the language of poetry 
was an artificial one, — the speech of certain tribes having been 
adopted by all the rest as a dialecius poUtica. And this might be 
possible in the case of wandering minstrels whose art aained them 
their livelihood, such as Nabigha and A’sha. But, when we find 
that the Bedouin goat-herds, for instance, in the mountainous 
district near Mecca composed poems in this very same language 
upon their insignificant muds and personal quarrels, that in it the 
proud chiefs of the Taghlibites and the Bekrites addressed defiant 
verses to the king of Hira (on the Euphrates), that a Christian in- 
habitant of Hlra, Adi b. Zaid, used this language in his serious 
poems, — ^when we reflect that, as far as the Arabic poetry of the 
heathen period extends, there is nowhere a trace of any important 
linguistic difierence. it would surely be a paradox to assume that all 
these Arabs, who for the most part were quite illiterate and yet 
extremely jealous of the honour of their tribes, could have taken the 
trouble to clothe their ideas and feelings in a foreign, or even a 
perfectly artificial, language. The Arabic philologists also invariably 
regarded the language of the poets as being that of the Arabs in 
general. Even in the 3rd century after Mahomet the Bedouins of 
Arabia proper, with the exception of a few outlying districts, were 
considered os being in possession of this pure Arabic. The most 
learned grammarians were in the habit of appealing to any unedu- 
cated man who happened to have just arrive with nis camels from 
the desert, though he did not know by heart twenty verses of the 
Koran, and had no conception of theoretical grammar, in order that 
he might decide whether in Arabic it were aUowable or necessary 
to express oheself in tills or that manner. It is evident that these 
profound scholars knew of Only one classical language, which was 
still spoken by the '^Bedouins. The tribes which produced the 
prhicipal poets of tiie earlier period belonged for the most part to 
portions of the BijOz, to Najd and its n^hbourhood, and to the 
whJich stretches thence towards the Euphrates. A great part 
of the mjaz, on the other hand, plays a very unimportant part in 
this poetry, and the Arabs of the north-west, who were under the 
Roman dO^nion, have no tiiare whatever in ft. The dialects of 
these larthr tribes probably diverewl farther from the ordinary 
The fact that they were Christians does not explain tiiis, 
Taghlibites and other tribes who produced eminent poets 
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t^ pnimmd OuiMtiMX^* Horeover.Mtti fnm the interior w«n 
(ladiy welcomed «t the court of the GhMsAaiau princes, were 
Chriatiaii veaeals W the emperor xeeidiiig nemr D^ascus ; in this 
district, therefore, their language was at least understood. It may 
be added that most of the tribes which cultivated poetry appear to 
have been near neighbours at an qpoch not very far removed from 
that in question, and afterwards to have been scattered in large 
bands over a much wider extent of country. And nearly all those 
who were not Christians paid respect to the sanctuary of Mecca. 
It is a total mistake, but one frequently made by Europeans, to 
designate the Arabic language as "'the Korai^te dia- 
lect/' This expression never occurs in any Arabic author. 
True, in a few rare cases we do read of the dialect of the 
Koraish, by w^h is meant the peculiar local tinge that 
distinguished the speech of Mecca; but to describe the Arabic 
language as “ Korauhite " is as absurd as it would be to speak of 
Kngii«h as the dialect of London or of Oxford. This unfortunate 
d«u^ation has been made the basis of a theory very often repeated 
in modem times — ^namely, that classical Arabic is nothing else but 
the dialect of Mecca, which the Koran first brought into fashion. So 
far from this being the case, it is certain that the speech of the towns 
in the ^ij&z did not agree in every point with the language of the 
poets, and, as it happens, the Koran itself contains some remarkable 
deviations from the rules of the classical language. This would be 
still more evident if the punctuation, which wm introduced at a 
somewhat later time, did not obscure many details. The traditioi:^ 
which represent the Kbraish as speaking the purest of all Arabic 
dialects are partly the work of the imagmation and partly compli- 
ments paid to the rulers descended from the Kmraim, but are no 
doubt at variance with the ordinaxy opinion of the Arabs themselves 
in earlier days. In the Koran Mahomet has imitated the poets, 
though, generally speaking, with little success ; the pwts, on the 
other hand, never imitated him. Thus the Koran and its language 
exercised but very little influence upon the poetry of the following 
century and upon that of later times, whereas this poetry clo^ly 
and slavishly copied the productions of the old heatlien period. 
The fact that the poetical literature of the early Moslems has been 
preserved in a much more authentic form thaii the works of the 
neathen poets proves that our idea of the language of its pattern, the 
ancient poetry, is on the whole just. 

The Koran and Islam raised Arabic to the position of one of the 
principal languages of the world. Under tne leadership of the 
Koraish the Bedouins subjected half the world to both 
their dominion and their faith. Thus Arabic acquired the 
additional character of a sacred language. But soon it 
became evident that not nearly all the Arabs spoke a 
language precisely identical with the classical Arabic^ of 
the poets. The north-western Arabs played a particularly important 

£ art during the period of the Omayyads. The ordinary spMch of 
[ecca and Medina was, as we have seen, no longer quite so primitive 
as that of the desert. To this may be added that the military ex- 
peditions brought those Arabs who spoke the classical language into 
contact with tribes from out-of-the-way districts, such as C)mftn, 
Bahrain (Bahrein), and particularly the north of Yemen. The fact 
that numoers of foreigners, on passing over to Islam, became rapidly 
Arabised was also little calculated to preserve the unity of the 
language. Finally, the violent internal and external commotions 
which were produced by the great events of that time, and stirred 
the whole nation, probably accelerated linguistic change. In any 
case, we know from good tradition that even In the ist century of 
the Flight the distinction between correct and incorrect speech was 
in places quite perceptible. About the end of the 2nd century the 
system of Arabic grammar was constructed, and never underwent 
any fMentlal modmeation in later timM. The theoty as to how one 
should express oneself was now definitely fixed. The majority of 
those Arabs who Uved beyond the limits of Arabia already dive^ed 
far from this standard ; and in particular the final vowels whi^ 
serve to indicate cases and moods were no longer pronounced. This 
change by which Arabic lost one of its principal advantages, was no 
doubt hastened by the fact that even in the Clascal style such 
terminations were omitted whenever the word stood at the end of a 
sentence (in pause) ; and in the living language of the Araro tms 
dividing of SOTtences is very frequent Hence people ww already 
quite accustomed to forms without grammaticar terminations. But 
m the language of certain Bedouin tribes remnants of those termina- 
tions have been preserved down to our time. 

Through the industry of Arabic philologists we w able to make 
ourselves intimately acquainted wim the system, and swl more wito 
the vocaimlary of toe language. Although they have not 
VoesMr. performed their task In a criticar wc are 

obliged to toem sincerely. We should be all toe 

more disposed to admire toe richness of the a ncien t Arabic vora^- 
lary when we remexnber how simple are the oondittons of hfe 
f^ -mnngai; Arabs, how painfully monotonous their county, Md 
consequently how limited the range of their ideas must be. Within 
this range, however, the slightest modification is ejroressed by a 
particular word. It must be confessed that too Arabic lexicon has 
greatly augmented by the habit of citing as words by themsol w 
such rhetorical phrases as an individual poet hu usm to deecrilw 
for example, if one poet ca£^ Ikm the '' tearcr " 
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and ^fttk** * calls him the •* mangier/* e a ch pi these terms Is cb* 
plaint by •• oqoivalMit to " i>ae bnaeb 

of Utanture in puiicular, mdmW, topoont aiid. w titto i potma, 
whifil^^> toe most part have peefned* no doubt iatrodaoed into the 
lexicoa many expressions in an arbitrary and sometimes in 
a very strange maimer. Moreover^ Atnbiic philoiogiats seem tp have 
underrated toe number of words which, though they occur now end 
then in poems, were never in general use except among particular 
tribes. But in spite of these qualifications it must be adxnltted that 
toe vocabulary is surprisingly rich, and the Arabic dictionary will 
always remain the prmcipal resource for the elucidation of obscure 
expreastons in all the other Semitic tongues. This method, if pursued 
wito toe necessary caution, is a perfectly legitimate one. 

Poems seldom enable us to form a clear idea of toe language of 
ordinary life, and Arabic poetry happens to have been distinguitoed 
fram the very begiiming by a certun tendency to artificiality and 
maimerism. Still less &e8 the Koran exhibit toe l a ngu age tin its 
spoken form. This office is more performed by the prose of the 
ancient normative traditions (ffadit^. And the genuine accounts of 
the deeds of the Prophet and of his companions, and especially the 
stories concerning the battles and adventures of the Bedoums in 
the heathen period and in the earlier days of Islam, are excellrat 
models of a prose style, although in some cases their redaction 
dates from a later time. 

Classical Arabic is rich not only in words but in grammatical forms. 
The wanton development of the broken plurals, and sometimes of 
too verbal nouns, must be regarded as an excess of wealth. 

The sparing use of toe ancient terminations which mark ^ 
toe plural has somewhat obscured the distinction between 
plurals. cqUectives, abstract nouns, and feminines in 
general. In its manner of employing toe verb^ tenses 
genuine Arabic still exhibits traces of that poetical freedom which 
we see in Hebrew ; this characteristic disappears in the later literary 
language. In connecting sentences Arabic can go much further than 
Hebrew, but the simple parataxis is by far toe most usual coxi- 
struction. Arabic has, however, this great advantage, that it 
scarcely ever leaves us in doubt as to where the apodoeis begins. 
The attempts to define the tenses more clearly by the addition of 
adverbs smd auxiliary verbs lead to no very positive result (as is 
toe case in other ^mitic languages also), since they are not carried 
out in a systematic manner. The arrangement of words in a 
sentence is governed by very strict rules. As the subject and object, 
at least in ordinary cases, occupy fixed positions, and as the genitive 
is invariably ^aced after the noun that governs it, the use of case- 
endings lo8c« much of its significance. 

This language of the Bedouins had now, as we have seen, become 
that of religion, courts and polished society. In toe streets of toe 
towns the language already diverged considerably from 
this, but the upper classes took pains to speak " Arabic, 

The poets and the beaux esprits never ventured to employ 
any but the classical language, and the " Atticists, with 
pedantic seriousness, convicted toe most celebrated among the later 
poets (for instance, Motanabbi) of occasional deviations from the 
standard of correct speech. At the same time, however, classical 
Arabic was the language of business and of science, and at the 
present day still holds this position. There arc, of course, many 
gradations between the pedantiy of purists and the use of what ii 
simply a vulgar dialect. Sensible writers employ a kmd of 
which does not aim at being strictly correct and calls modern things 
by modem names, but which, nevertheless, avoids coarse vulgarisms, 
aiming principally at making itself intelligible to all educated men. 
The reader may pronounce or omit the ancient terminations as he 
chooses. This language lived on, in a sense, through the whole of 
toe middle ages, owing chiefly to the fact that it was intended for 
educated persons in general and not only for the learned, whereas 
the poetical schools strove to preserve exact^ the g ramm a r and the 
lexicon of toe long extinct la^uage of the Bedoums. As might ^ 
expected, this like the of the Greeks, has a comparatively 
limited vocabulary, since its principle is to retain only those ex- 
pressions from toe ancient language which were generally understood, 
and it does not borrow much new material from toe vulgar dialects. 

It is entirely a mistake to suppose that Arabic is unsuited for the 
treatment of abstract subjects. On toe contrary, scai^y any 
language is so weU adapted to be the organ of scholasticism in all 
its branches. Even too tongue of toe anewnt Bedouins a strong 

preference for toe use of abstract verbal nouns (in ewihg contrMt 
to toe Latin, for example) ; thus they oftener said *' N^dful is thy 
sitting ** than It is needj^ that thou shouldest sit.** This tendopoy 
was very advantageous to philosophical phraseology. The st^ 
rules as to toe order of words, though very u^voimble to 
development of a tr^ eloquent style, render it all toe easier to 
express ideas in a rigidly scientific form. ^ . 

in the Arahicj like eve^ other widely spread language, 

necessarily began to undexgo motofioation and to split up into 
dialects. Tlm%»bic soholacs axe mistaken in aMbutiiig 
toisdevelopment to toe influence of those toreim l a ngua g es 
wito which Arabic came into contact Such ix m ue n ces can 
have bad but little to do wito toe matter : tm were it 
c^hnwise toe language of the interior of Arabia mnet have remamea 
nndbanged, yet even m this region the inhabitsiits axe very far from 
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ttimilritwr ii did a tbodfitid veaxt back. A penoa ii^o to 
mSSkW tlaew^ should trust to 1 m knowledge of dassical Arabic 
oatp iferould resemble those travellers from the uorti^ho eud^v^r 
16 We ttiemicives understood by Italic waiters thwiiffh the 
’medium of a kind of Utin. The written lananage has^ it is true, 
^tSTiWted the development of the Elects. Every good 
Hoslem leneats at least a few short sfiras several times a day in his 
prayers, flor is this all ; the sacred book meets him everywhere. 
Now the majority of Arabian Moslems understand eometiitng at 
least of the paasaVs they recite or hear ; so that the Koran was 
bound to exercise, on the knraage of the widest circles, an influence 
such as has been exercised by no other book in the world. The 
idiom of the church, of learning and of diplomacy was brought— 
partiaHy at least— nearer to the average man, with the result that 
many of its words and locutions pewd, with more or less corrocti^ 
tude, into the languan of common life, or that its mode of expression 
was taken as a model, precisely as Latin, the language of the church, 
sdence and the state, exerted a powerful influence on the living 
Romance tonmies, even before the Renaissance. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Arabic dialects have developed on their own lines and 
have diverged widely from each other. Our knowledge of them has 
made rapid progress in late years, and we have now good grammars 
of severu dialects. We are best acquainted with the present sp^h 
of Egypt, and we are well posted in the dialects of flie Maghrib — 
the Afi^n coastal lands from Tripoli to Morocco. To the Maghrib 
group of dialects belonged that once spoken in Sicily, of which 
we kuow little in especial, together with the Spanisik Arabic of 
former times, which is better known to us through several literary 
monuments and the Grammar and Lexicon of Pedro de Alcala 
(x5ps). The shibboleth of these Western dialects is that, in the 
impenect, they pronounce the ist person plural with the ending u 
(as the gnd and 3rd), and give to the ist person singular the prefix n 
^ in the plural form). Maltese, also, is of the Maghrib family. 
This Arabic dialect, the only one spoken exclusively by Christians, 
is of peculiar interest to the philologist, owing to the fact that for 
some 900 years it has been completely withdrawn from the action 
of literary Arabic. On the other hand, it has been exposed to the 
influence of Italian. Nevertheless, it has developed in a very 
similar manner to the dialects of the neighbouring African coast : 
atill it possesses many features which are peculiar to itself. Of the 
dialects of Syria, inner and southern Arabia, and other oriental 
countries, we also know more than was the case a short while ago ; 
but the gaps in our knowledge are still too great to allow us to 
classify them in fixed groups. For the most part the Bedouin 
language is somewhat stronaly distinguished from that of the 
sedentary tribes ; but we should hardly be justified in believing that 
the B^ouin dialects form a contrasting unity as against the other 
idioms. 


Them can be no doubt that the development of these dialects is 
in the result of older dialectical variations which were already 
in existence in the time of the Prophet. The histories of dialects 
which differ completely from one another often pursue an ana* 
logons course. In general, the Arabic dialects still resemble one 
another more than we might expect when we take into considera- 
tion the immense extent of country over which they ore spoken and 
the very considerable geographical obstacles that stand in the way 
of communication. But' we must not suppose that people, for 
instance, from Mosul, Morocco, 0 an'&. and the interior of Arabia 
would be able to understand one another without difficulty. It is 
a total error to regard the difference between the Arabic dialects 
and the ancient language as a trifling one, or to xtmtesent the de- 
velopment of these dialects as something wholly unlike the develop- 
ment of the Romance languages. No living Arabic dialect diverges 
from classicRl Arabic so much as French or Rouman from Latin ; 
bat; on the other hand, no Arabic dialect resembles the classical 
language so closely as the Lugodoric dialect, which is stiU mken 
in SUimnia, resemoles its patent speech, and yet the lapse of time 
is very much greater in the case of the latter. Side by side with the 
poetry uf the old literary language there arose, in quite early days, 
another sehool of poetry which availed itself of the younger, living 
dialects. So, oven in the 12 th century, dialectic poetry was flouiisb* 
ing in Spain ; and down to the present day, in the most diverse 
quarters of the vast linguistic domain of Arabic, songs have been 
cfomposed in ^e various dialects. But this poel^, probably with 
the sole exception Of Maltese, stands in some connexion or other 
with tile antique, and Is subject, more or leas, to the influence of the 
c l a s aical language. And this is stiU more the case in other depart- 
ments Uf literature. and other tales, written by the un- 

educated; merely show a dialectic colouring, frequently combined 
with a camu^itestic use of the giummatical forms of classical Arabic, 
not the genuine a^ect of t£e dialect iljself. These features are 
particulany evident in works by Jews and Christiana. Purely 
' vulgar texts, of any magnitude, would be hard to discover. 
The isolated Maltese alone has sucoeeded in producing a new written 
UqgiH^ dkitinot'fiom tiie classical tongue; and in this a fair 
amiq^ of material baa idready been printed in Latin characters. 
In Mqnt years, however, earnest attempts have been made to 
elevam the Egyptian diato to the rank of a literary language : 
WhetiMr'these attempts will be crowned with pennaneat suocess is 
aqueStidn to^ be teeelved by time. In any case, the ancient writtsn 


language, though with all kinds of uiodifications, will loRgcoUtiabi 
to exist. The very fact that it does not express the vocalicUtion 
with exactitude is an advantage ; for thus the Arabs, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic, can recognise tim same word, aMhough 
they may pronounce it with different vowels. 

Sabasau. 

I^ng before Mahomet, a peculiar and highly developed form of 
civilization had flourish^ in the tUble-laad to the south-west of 
Arabia. The more we become acquainted with the « 
country of the ancient Sabaeans and with its colossri 
edifices, and the better we are able to decipher its in- 
scriptions, which are being discovered in ever-increasing *'•••• 
numbers, the easier it is for us to account for the haze of mythical 
glory wherewith the Sabaeans were once invested. The Sabaean 
mscriptions (which till lately were more often called by the less 
correct name of " Himyaritic ") begin long before our era and 
continue till the 6th century. The somewhat stiff character is 
always very distinct ; and the habit of regularly dividing the words 
from one another renders decipherment easier, which, however, has 
not yet been performed in a very satisfactory manner, owing in 
to the fact tiiat the vast majori^ of the documents in question 
consist of religious votive tablets wim peculiar sacerdotal expressions, 
or of architectural notices abounding in technical terms. These 
mscriptions fall into two classes, distinguished partly by grammatical 
peculiarities and partly by peculiarities of phraseology. One dialect, 
which forms the causative with ha, like Hebrew and others, and 
employs, like nearly all the Semitic languages, the termination h 
(hH) as the suffix of the third person singular, » the Sabaean properly 
speaking. The other, which expresses the causative by sa (corre- 
sponding to the Shaphel of the Aramaeans and others), and for the 
suffix uses 5 (like the Assyrian sk), is the Minaic. To this latter 
branch belong the numerous South Arabic inscriptions recently 
found in the north of the HijAz, near where the Minaeans 

must have had a commercial settlement On the other hand, the 
very old insori]^on.s, emanating from a colony at Jeha in Abyssinia, 
are Sabaean. The difference between the two classes of mscriptions 
is no doubt ultimately based upon a real divergence of dialect. But 
the singular manner in which districts containing Sabaean inscriptions 
and those containing Minaic alternate with one another seems to 
point in part to a mere hieratic practice of clinging to ancient modes 
of expression. Indeed it is very probably due to conscious literary 
conservatism that the language of the inscriptions remains almost 
I entirely unchanged through many centuries. A few inscriptions 
I from ^stricts rather more to the east exhibit certain linguistic 
I peculiarities, which, however, may perhaps be explained by the 
I supposition that the writers did not, as a rule, sp^ this dialect, 
and therefore were but imperfectly acquainted with it. 

A great hindrance to the completion of our knowledge of the 
Sabaean language lies in the paucity of vowel-letters in the in- 
scriptions. The unvarying style of the inscriptions 
excludes further a groat number of the commonest 
grammatical forms. Not a single occurrence of the first fyfmg 
I or second person has yet been detected, with the possible 
exception of one proper name, in which " our god " apparently 
occurs. But the knowledge which we already possess amply suffices 
to prove that Sabaean is closely related to Arabic as we are acquainted 
with it. The former language possesses the same phonetic elements 
as the latter. It possesses the broken plural, a dual form resembling 
that used in Arabic, ftc. It is ewecially important to notice that 
Sabaean expresses the idea of indenniteness by means of an appended 
m, just as Arabic expresses it by means of an n, which in all prob- 
ability is a modification of the former sound* But we may main- 
tain that, in the later centuries, the m bad fallen away in the pro- 
nunciation, either completely or in the majority of cases. Both in 
this point and in some others Sabaean app^rs more primitive tlian 
Arabic, as might be expected from the earlier date of its monuments. 
The article is formed by appending an n. In its vocabulary also 
Sabaean bears a groat resemblance to Arabic, although, on the 
other hand, it often approaches more nearly to the northern Semitic 
la^uages in this resp^ ; and it possesses much that is peculiar to 

Som after the Christian ora Sabaean civilization began to decline, 
and completely perished in the wars with the Abysamians, who 
several times occupied the country, and in the 6th century remained 
in possession of it for a considerable pei^. In that age the language 
of central Arabia was already penetrating into the Sabaean domain. 
It is further possible that many tribes which dwelt not far to the 
north of the Qvihzed districts had always spoken dialects resembling 
central Arabic rather than Sabaean* About the year 600 " Arabic ” 
was tile language of all Yemen, with the exception perhaps of a few 
isolated districts, and this process of assimilation continued in later 
times. True, a few echoes of Sabaean have survived in certain 
grmnmatical forms and the vocabulary of ptesent-day dialects in 
those districts ; but these dialects are, on the whole, thoroughly 

Arabic,'* Several centuries after M^omet^ learned Yemenites 
were acqu a i n ted with the characters of the inscriptions which 
abounded in their country ; they were also able to decipher the 
proper names and a small number of Sabaean words the meaning of 
which was still known to them, but they could no longer understand 
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tb» AMciMioW •• » Being aenlow ioMl Mttioti^ they 

di^ooverea in tboae iiM^Ptioiis whidi they imagined themselves to 
be capable of dedp^ring many fabolous stdries respecting the glory 
of the ancient Yemenites. 

AfaAr? tmd Socotrl. 

Farther to the east, in the sea-coast districts of Sl^ andldahra, 
up to the borders of the barren desert of the ihterior, and also in 
t& island of Socotra, dialects very nnlike Arabic are still spoken. 
Allusions to this fact are found in Arabic writers of the xoth century. 
Mahxi, from which Shkhaurl forms a distinct dialect, and Socotd are 

C ’jably scions of dialects which were related to Sabaean and 
aean ; but they have developed on altogether independent lines, 
and we Can scarcely hope that they will render us any great assistance 
in the interpretation of the inscriptions. They certain^ show the 
southern Semitic type in a most pronounced manner. The strange 
form of the words £ produced, %ntef alia, by all manner of vowel 
lengthenings and violent mutations of consonants (s.g. in Socotrl s 
frequently becomes A, a phonetic change otherwise unknown in 
Semitic philolog^. Exact investigation will undoubtedly still dis- 
cover an old acquaintance in many a strange-soemii^ word. Here 
and there, however, in Mohr! we discover words which at the first 
glance we recognize as common in Hebrew or Aramaic, wliUe Arabic 
blows them either not at all or only in derivative significations. 
Still, a very large part — ^perhaps the preponderating part — of the 
Mahri vocabulary is formed by words which have been borrowed 
from the Arabic at different periods. Many of thorn have subse- 
quently undergone drastic phonetic alterations, so that at first they 
might be taken for genuine Mahri. In Socotri, which hM been more 
protected by its insular position, the borrowed Arabic words are 
rarer, but even here they are not lacking. These languages, how- 
ever, esiiecially Socotri, still contain a number of words, with re^rd 
to which we may well doubt whether they are Semitic at all. yhe 
conjecture that Hamites also were once settled in those districts 
and have left traces of themselves in the language, appears to be 
favoured by the bodily characteristics ol tlie inhabitants.^ 


Eihiopic. 

In Abyssinia, too, and in the neighbouring countries we find 
languages which bear a certain resemblance to Arabic. The Geez, or 
- Ethiopic** proper, the language of the ancient kingdom 

of Axflm, was reduced to writing at an early date. At 
Btulopic Sabaean letters were employed. But even the 

proper. monument of King Aeizanas {c. a.d. 350), i^a is now weU 
established, bears, in addition to the Greek inscription, one in 
Ethiopian. This, however, is both in Sabaean and in Geez char- 
acters, %.c. in a systematic transformation of the Sabaean. Here the 
C^eez is still unvocalized ; an A some few inscriptions besid^, without 
vowel signs, have been discovered. But two great inscriptions of the 
same king of Axhm — so it appears to be after the newest resewches 
— already have the full vocalization which obtains in the Ethiopian 
Bible and the remaining literature : the language, too, is identically 
the same. The indication of the vowels givw Ethiqpic an advantage 
over all other Semitic scripts. By whom it was introduced is un- 
known. Not long after the time of the inscriptions the Bible was 
translated into Geez from the Greek, in part by Jews ; for Jews and 
Christians were at that time actively competmg with one another, 
both in Arabia and in Abyssinia ; nor were the former unsuccessful 
in making proselytes. The missionaries who gave the Bible to the 
Abyssinians must, at least in some cases, have spoken Aramaic as 
their mother-tongue, for this alone can explain the fact that in the 
Ethiopic Bible certain religious conceptions are expressed by Aramaic 
words. During the following centuries various works were produced 
by the Abyssmians in this language ; they were all, so far u we 
are able to judge, of a more or less theological character, almost 
invariably translations from the Greek. We cannot say wito 
certainty when Geez ceased to be the language of the people, but it 
was pr<wably about a thousand years ago. From the time when the 
Abyssinian kingdom was reconstituted, towards the end of the X3th 
century, by the so-called Solomonian dynasty (which was of southern 
origin), t he language of the coux^ and of the government was Am- 
haric ; but Geez remained the ecclesiastical and liters^ language, 
and Geez literature even showed a certain activity in numerous 
translations from those Arabic and Coptic works which were in use 
amongst the Christians of Egypt ; betides these, original writings 
were composed by monks and priests, namely, lives of 
hymns, Ac. This hterary condition last^ till modern times. Tm 
language, which had long become eactinct, was by no means invariably 
written in a pure form ; we may often observe, itUer alia, a servile 
imitation of Arabic modes of expression. Even in manusmpts of 
more ancient works we find many linguistic corruptions, which have 
crept in partly through mere carelessnesa and ignorance, partly 
through influence of the later dialecta. On points of detail we 


^ What certain knowledge we possess of Mahri and ^otrl is 
almost wbohy based on the lesei^ches of Vienna scholars. We h<^ 
to receive from them still more light on these strange tonguea 
s This name is due to the fact that the Aby asmi a ns, undw the 
IsEnence false eruditkm, applied the name Altfunrto to their own 
kingdom. 


are still sometimss Isft fn .doobt, as wo pn i sem no ninoufcripta he* 
longing to the older period- . . 

Geez is more neany related to Sabaean than to iralwj though 
scarceW^to such a de(m aa we nUaht expect The historical inter- 
Gooras between the aabaeans aaa the people of Azflm , 
does not, however, prove that those wlto spoke Gees wm 
simply a colony from Sabaea; the language may be mriftta 
des^ded from aa extinct cognate dimect of south ^ 
Arabia, or may have arisen from a mingling of several such diaiMt^ 
And this colonization in Africa probably began much sooner than 
is usually supposed. In certain respects Gms represents a mors 
modem stage cut development than Arabic ; we may cite as instances 
the loss of some inflexional terminations and of the ancient passive, 
the change of the aspirated dentals into sibilants, Ac, In the 
manuscripts, especially those of later date, many Isttezs are con 
founded, namely. A, h, and kh, s and sh, s and f I this, howev^ 
is no doubt due only* to the influence of the modem dialects. To 
this same influence, and indirectly perhaps to that of the Hamitic 
languages, we may ascribe the very hard sound now given to ceirtain 
letters, q, f, and in the reading of Geez. The last two are at 
present pronounced something like (s and Is (the Gennan s). A 
peculiar advantage possessed by Geez and by all Ethiopic langu^es 
IS the sharp distinction between the imperfect and the subjunctive: 
in the former a vowel is inserted after the first radical, a formation 
which exists also in Mahri and Socotri, and — though in another 
signification — in Assyrian as well, Geez has no definite article, but 
is very rich in particles. In tlie ease with which it joins sentences 
together and in its freedom as to tlie order of words it resembles 
Aramaic. The vocabulary* is but imperfectly known, as the tlieologi- 
cal literatui;e> which is for the most part very arid, supplies us with 
comparatively few expressions that do not occur in the &blc, whereas 
the more modem works borrow their phra^ology in part from the 
spoken dialects, particularly Amharic. With regard to tlic voca- 
bulsuy, Geez h^ much in common with the other Semitic tongues, 
but at the same time possesses many words peculiar to itself ; of 
these a considerable proportion may be of liamitic origin. However, 
the grammar shows, at most, some slight and dubious traces of 
Hamitic influence. Geez seems to have luicn originally the language 
of a tribe almost exempt from non-Semitic blood. But we must 
not suppose, that all the inhabitonts of the ancient kingdom of 
Axum were pure Semites. The immigration of the Semites from 
Arabia was, m all probability, a slow process, beginning at a very 
ancient period, and under such circumstances there is every reason 
to assume that they largely intermingled with the aborigines. This 
I opinion seems to be confirmed by anthropological facts. 


Tigre and TigriHa. 

Not only in what is properly the territory of AxQm (namely, 
TigrC, north-eastern Abyssinm), but also in the countries bordering 
upon it to the north, including the islands of Dahlak, dialects arc 
still spoken which are but more mwlern forms of the liuguistic 
type clearly exhibited in Geez, viz. that spoken in TigrC proper and 
that of the neighbouring countries. In reality, the name of TigrC 
belongs to both, and it would \hi desirable to distinguish thorn from 
one another as Northern and Southern Ti^C. But it is the custom 
to call the northern dialect TigrC simply, wliilst that spoken in TigrC 
itself be^s the name of Tigrai or, with an Amliaric termination, 
Tigrifta. TigrC bears a somewhat closer resemblance to Geez than 
does Tigrifta, although this latter is spoken in the very home of 
Geez, for Tigrifta has during several centuries been very strongly 
influenced by Amharic, which has not been the case witli TigrC, 
which is spoken mostly by nomads. But TigrC, on the other hwd, 
seems to have been greatly influenced by Hamitic dialects. In late 
years careful observations on both languages have been made by 
scholars in loco, and we already have a number of printed texts, 
comprising partly original works, partly translationa of Biblical 
books and so forth. But in this domain our knowledge still stands 
in great need of being perfected. 


Amharic. 

Although TigrC and Tigrifta are not free from foreign influences, 
yet at the core they are purely Semitic. This is not fundamentally the 
case with Amharic, a language of which the domain extends from 
the left bank of the TakkasC into regions far to the south. .Mthougb 
by no means the only language spoken in these countries, it ^ways 
tends to displace those foreign tongues which sunround It and with 
which it is interspersed. We here refer especi^y to Aggw 
dialects. Although Amharic has been driven hack by the invasions 
of the Galla tribes, it has already compensated to some ex^ 
for this loss, as the Yodju and Wollo Gaflss, who penetraW 
eastern Abyssinia, have adopted it as their language. With the 
exception, of course, of Arabic, no Samitto timgue is 
large a number of human beings as Amharic. The very fact that tiie 
Agaw languages are being gradually^ and, as it were, hcfpwpw 
eyes, absorbed by Amharic makes It appear probable wt 'Ais 
laogiiage must be epokeu chiefly by people who sve not^Of Semitic 
rsoeT^n^ ; supposition is confirmed by s study oi the lan guage 

• Ozdy wa advanced guard of the Agaw lanmuigei, tbs Bika or 
dialect of tbe Bogos, is being similarly abeorbed oy tbs TigrC. 
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gmtttr Mctont than any of the dialecti which we haw hitharto 
aiMmieteted. Many of the old formations pief^e<l te Geez are 
obmpletely modified in Amharic. Of the fe^toefonnm there 
lepMiia but a few tricee ; and that is the «ae also with the ancient 
nhifai of the noun. The atrangcet innovationz occur In the personal 
mimouas. And certainly not more than half the vocabulary can 
a^out Improbability be made to corren>ond with that of the other 
^tie /■> 

out of account all that Is bonowea from ueez, which, as oeing the 
fcrl f w iftstiral tongue, exercises a great influence eveiyudiere in 
Abyssinia. On the other hand, we must make allowance for the fact 
that in 'tiiJs language the very considerable phonetic modifications 
often produce a total change of form, so that many words which 
at first have a thoroughly foreign appearance prove on further 
examination to be but the regular development of words with which 
we are already acquainted. But the most striking deviations occur 
in the syntax. Things which we are accustomed to regard as usual 
or even universal in the Semitic languages, such as the placing of the 
verb before the subject, of the governing noun before the genitive, 
and of the attributive relative clause after its substantive, are hero 
totally reversed. Words which are marked as genitives by the 
prefixing of the relative particle, and even whole relative clauses, 
are treated as one word, and are capable of having the objective 
suffix added to them. It is scarcely going too far to say that a person 
who has learnt no Semitic language would have less difficulty in 
mastering the Amharic construction than one to whom the Semitic 
syntax is familiar, ^^at here appears contrary to Semitic analogy 
is sometimes the rule in Agaw. Hence it is probable that in tms 
case trito originally Hamitic retained their former modes of thought 
and expression idter they had adopted a Semitic speech, and that 
they modified their new language accordingly. And it is not certain 
that the partial Semitization of the southern districts of Abyssinia 
(which had scarcely anv connexion with the civilisation of Axum 
during its best periocf) was entirely or even principally due to 
influences from the north. 

In spite of its dominant position, Amharic did not for several 
centuries show any signs ox becoming a literary language. The 
oldest documents which we possess are a few songs of the X5th and 
i6th centur^, which were not, however, written down till a later 
thne, and are very difficult to interpret. There are also a few Geez- 
Amharic glossaries, which may be tolerably old. Since the zyth 
century vwous attempts have been made, sometimeB by European 
missionaries, to write in Amharic, and in modem times this language 
has to a considerable extent been employed for literary puiposes ; 
nor is this to bo ascribed exclusively to foreign influence. A literary 
language, fixed in a sufficient measure, has thus been formed. 
Books belonging to a somewhat earlier period contain tolerably 
dear proofs of dialectical diflerences. Scattered notices by travellers 
seem to indicate that in some districts the language diverges in a very 
much greater degree from the recognized type. 

The Abyssinm chronicles have for centuries been written In 
Geez, largely intermingled with Amharic elements. This ** language 
of toe chronicles," in itsfilf a dreary chaos, often enables us to dis- 
cover what were the older forms of Amharic words. A similar mixture 
of Geez and Amharic is exemplified in various other books, especially 
such as refer to the afiairs oi the government and of the court. 


Harari and Gurdgui. 

The town of Harar, situated at some distance east of Shoa, forms 
a Semitic island ; for its language is extremely similar to Amharic. 
In cennparison with this, it eimiblts sometimes later, sometimes 
older formations. A few centuries ago, Harail was perhaps a dialect 
only dightly divergent from Amharic. ' To-day, Amharians and the 
inbatfitanti of Harar o&n nq longer understand each other, especially 
as the latter have drawn largely on the languages of the surrounding 
Hamltes (Galla, Somti, and probably also Banftkll), and on Arabic, 
which exercises a strong influence upon them as Moriems. We may 
fairly regard them as an old colqny of Abyssinians. As the case v& 
with Harari, so it is probably wi^ the dialects of Gurftgufi (south of 
Shoa). ThM dialects, which are markedly divergent from one 
anotM and have assumed a highly peculiar form, placed as they are 
in the midst of entirely alien idioms, yet give unmistakable signs of 
an origin either from Amharic or a dialect extremely close to Amharic. 
It is certainly a matter for desire that we ihould soon receive some 
really camprehensive and at thnaame time trustworthy account of 
Hatmrl ana the limguage of Gurtgufi. We repeat that the immigra- 
tion of the Semites into titeaepira of Africa was probably no one 
single act, that it may have taken place at dlfierent times, that the 
immigrants perhaps belonged to nifierent tribes and to different 
districts of Aram, and that Very heterogeneous peoples and 
languages appear to have been variously minted togetW in these 
regkma (Tr.N.) 

iBUBB, JOiUm 8AL0MD Gennan churdi 

iMftorian biblical critic, was bom al Sa^feld in Thuringia 
on th» i8A of December 1725/ the son of a clergyman in poor 
dreuaMtanoes. He grew up amidst pietistic surrouDdinffs, 
which penperfufly inmiencod him his life through, though ne 


never became a Pietist. In his aeventeenth year he enfcmd tlm 
university bf Halle, where he became the disciple, afterwards the 
assistant, and at last the literary executor of the orthodox 
rationalistic professor S. J. Baumgarten (1706-1757). In 1749 
he accepted the position of editor, with the title professor, 
of the Coburg omcial Gazette, But in 1751 he was invited to 
Altdorf as professor of philology and hi^ry, and in 175a hit 
became a professor of Iheology in Halle. After the death of 
Baumgarten (1757) Semler b^sune the head of the theological 
faculty of his university, and the fierce opposition whidx his 
writmgs and lectures provoked only helped to increase his fame 
as a professor. His popularity continued undiminished for more 
than twenty years, until 1779. In that year he came forward 
with a reply (Beantwortung der Fragmente eines Ungemnnten) 
to the WolfenbutUl Fragments (see Reimarus) and to K. F. 
Bahrdt’s coiriession of faith, a step which was interpreted by the 
extreme rationalists as a revocation of his own rationeJistic 
position. Even the Prussian government, which favoured 
Bahrdt, made ^mler painfully feel its displeasure at this new 
but really not inconsistent asp|Mt of his position. But, though 
Semler was really not inconsistent with himself in attacking 
the views of Reimanis and Bahrdt, his popularity began from 
that year to decline, and towards the end of his life he felt the 
necessity of emphasizing the apologetic and conservative value of 
true historical inquiry. His defence of the notorious edict of 
July 9, 1788, issued by the Prussian minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, Joha^ Christoph von Wollner (1732-1800), the object 
of which was to enforce Lutheran orthodoxy, might with greater 
justice be cited as a sign of the decline of his powers and of an 
unfaithfulness to his principles. He died at Halle on the 14th 
of March 1791, worn out by his labours, and disappointed at the 
issue of his work. 

The importance of Semler, sometimes called " the father of German 
rationalism," in the history of theology and the human mind is 
that of a critic of biblical and ecclesiastical documents and of the 
history of dogjnas. He was not a philosophical thinker or theologian, 
though he insisted, with an energy and persistency before unknown, 
on certain distinctions of great unport^ce when properly worked 
out and applied, e,g. the distinction between reUgion and theology, 
that between private personal belieisfland public historical creeds, 
and that between the local and temporal and the permanent elements 
of historical religion: His great work was that of the critic. He 
was the first to rdect with sufficient proof the equal value of the 
Old and the New Testaments, the uniform authority of all parts of 
the Bible, the divine authority of the traditional canon of Scripture, 
the inspiration and supposed correctness of the text of the Old and 
New Testaments, and, generally, the identification of revelation with 
Scripture. Though to some extent anticipated by the English deist 
Thomas Morgan, Semler was the first to take due note of and use for 
critical purposes the opposition between the Judaic and anti- Judaic 
parties of the early church. He led the way in the task of dis- 
covering the origin of the Gospels, the Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Apocalypse. He revived previous doubts as to 
the direct Pauline origin oi the Epistle to the Hebrews, called in 
question Peter's authorship of the first epistle, and referred the 
second epistle to the end of the 2nd century. He wished to remove 
the Apocalypse altogether from the canon. In textual criticism 
Semler pursued further the principle of classifying MSS. in families, 
adopted by R. Simon and J . A. Bengel. In church history Semler 
did the woric of a m many periods and in several depart- 

ments. Friedrich Tholuck pronounces him "the father ox the 
history of doctrines," and F. C. Baur " the first to deal with that 
history from the true critical standpoint." At the same time, it is 
admitted by all that he was nowhere more than a pioneer. 

Tholuck gives 171 as the number of Semler's works, of which only 
two reached a second edition, and none is now read for its own sake. 
Amongst the chief are: Commentatio de demoniacis (Halle, Z7O0, 
ath ed. 1779)) UrnsUmdUche Uniersuchung der ddmomschen Leute 
(1762), Venuck einer bibliacken Ddmonologie (1776), Selecta capita 
kistohae eulesiasHcae (3 vols., Halle, 1767-1769), Abhandltmg von 
freier Unienuchnng des Kanon (Halle, 1771-1775), Apparatus ad 
liberatam N,T, int^rpr^tationem (1767; ad F.T., 1773), Insi^atio ad 
doctrinam Christ, iiberaliter dieotndam (Halle, 1774), uUr kistorische, 
gesMsekafthche^ und moraUseke Beligion der Christen (1786), and his 
autobiegnmhy, Semler's Lsbensbeschreibung, von ihm setbst abgefassi 
(Halle, I78i-i782). 

For enimates hi Sender's labours, see W. Gass. Cesch, derj^ot, 
DogmaHk (Berlin, 1854-1867) ; Isaak Domet, Oeeck. der prot. T^eot, 
(Munich. 1867) ; the art in Herzog's Realemyhhpddie * Adolf 
Hilge^^, Etnieiimie in das Neue Test, (Leiprig, 1875) ; F. C. Baur. 
Bpockam der kirehtuken Gesckichtssckreibsmg (1652); and Albrecht 
Ritschl, Gesch. des PieHsmus (Bonn, 1880-1884). 



SEMEINUSEMO SANOTS 


smilf ^Hunganah, Zinumy ; Servian, ZmiM), a torn of 
Croatk-Slavoma, in the county of Syrn^; situated beside tiie 
south bank <k Danube^ on a to^e of land between that 
river and the Save. Pop. (1900) about I 5 i 079 1 the majority 
being Serbs, the remainder Cr^ts, Jews, Germans, Magyars and 
Gip^es. Semlin is the seat of an Orthodox archbishop j but 
most of iht inhabitants are Roman Catholic. Apart ^m 
numerous churches, its chief buildings are the law-courts, prison, 
theatre, synagogue, a higher gr^e school or real-gymnasium, 
n.nH two technical schools, one being for girls. Much of the town 
is modem, but its suburb Franzenthal near the Danube consists 
partly of mud huts thatched with reeds. Standing at the con- 
fluence of two navigable rivers, and on the mam line from 
Buda-Pest to Constantinople and Salonica, Semlin is the principal 
customs and quarantine station for travellers between Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkan states. It communicates with Vienna 
and the Black Sea, by the Danube ; with Sissek, by the Save ; 
and with Belgrade by a steam-ferry and a bridge oyer the Save. 
There are a few factories, but far more important is the transit 
tmde in grain, fruit, livestock and timber. 

Various Roman remains have been discovered near Semlin. 
On the top of Zigeunerberg, a hill overlooking the Danube, are the 
ruins of the castle of Hunyadi lanos, who died here in 145b. Until 
1881 the town belonged to the Military frontier 

SEMMELWEISS, IGNATZ PHILIPP (1818-1865), Hungarian 
physician, was bom at Buda on the ist of July 1818, and was 
educated at the universities of Pest and Vienna. At first he 
intended to study law, but soon abandoned it for medicine ; 
and such was his promise that, even as an undergraduate, he 
attracted the attention of men like Joseph Skoda and Carl 
Rokitansky. He graduated M.D. at Vienna in 1844, and was 
then appointed assistant professor in the maternity depart- 
ment, under Johann Klein. In Klein’s time the deaths in this 
department from what was then known as “ puerperal fever ” 
became portentous, the ratio being rarely under 5*03 and some- 
times exceeding 7-45 %. Between October 1841 ^d May 1843, 
of 5 1 39 parturient women 829 died j giving the terrible death-rate 
of 16%, not counting those of patients transferred to other 
wards. It was observed that this rate of mortality prevailed 
in the students’ clinic ; in the midwives’ clinic it mled much 
loWer. Semmelweiss found no satisfactory explanations of this 
mortality in such causes as overcrowding, fear, mysterious 
atmospheric influences or even contaminated wards ; yet that 
the cause lay in some local conditions he felt certain. The 
patients would die in rows, others escaping ; and women de- 
livered before arrival, or prematurely, would escape. At last, he 
tells us, the death of a colleague from a dissection wound “ un- 
veiled to my mind an identity ” with the fatal puerperal cases ; 
and the beginning of a scientific pathology of septicaemia was 
made. The students often came to the lying-in wards from the 
dLs-secting-room, their hands cleansed with soap and water only. 
In May 1847 Semmelweiss prescribed ablutions with chlorinated 
lime water ; in that month the mortality stood at 12*24 % ; 
before the end of the year it had fallen to 3'04^ second 

year to 1*27 ; thus even surpassing the results in the mid wives’ 
clinic. Skoda and other eminent physicians were convinced 
by these results {ZeitschHft d. k. k. Gesellschaft der ArzU in Wien, 
J.vi.B.i.p. 107). Klein, however, apparently blinded by jealousy 
and vanity, supported by other rcacticmary tewhers, and aided 
by the disasters which then befell the Hungarian nation, drove 
Semmelweiss from Vienna in 1849* Fortunately, in the followii^ 
year Semmelweiss was appointed obstetric physician at Pest in 
the maternity department, then as terribly afflicted as Klein’s 
clinic had been ; and during his six years’ tenure of office he suc- 
ceeded, by antiseptic methods, in reducing the mortaUty to 
0*85 %. SemmelweiBB was slow and reluctant as an author, or 
no doubt his opinions would have obtained an earlier vogue ; 
moreover, he was not only tender-hearted, but also irascil^, 
impatient smA tactless. Thus it caimot be said that the stupidity 
or malignity of his oppmnts was wholly to blame fur ^ 
tragical issue of die coimict which brought this man of genius 
wi&in the gates of an asylum m the sothof July 1865. Strange 


to say, ho brought with him Into dtis retreUt al dkseetioA wound 
of the ri^t hand) and on the 17th of the fofiowiog August he 
died,|vuu:im(4 the very disOMeior the relief of whkh he had 
already sacrifieed health and fortune. 

His chief publication wse DU AMope dsr Bepiff undAU Propky- 
iMtis ^d$s KindbeitfUbtrs (Vienna, t86x). There are bkigtEpfaiea by 
Hegar (Freiburg, 1882), Bruck (Vienna andi Tischen, 1887), Duka 
(Hertford, 1882), Grosse (^^enna, 1898) and SchUrer von ^^dbeim 
(Vienna, 1905). For the relations in the order of discovery of 
Semmelweiss to Lister see Luna. (T. C. A.) 

SEMHBRIliG FAI8, the lowest of all the great passes across 
the Alps. The hospice, near the summit, was found^ about 
1x60, but the pass was certainly used at a much earlier date. 
Between X848 and 1854 a railway line (the first in anv sense to 
cross ^ Alps) was constructed, but passes 382 ft. below the 
summit of the pius (3235 ft.) by a tunnel about x m. lox^. The 
line runs from Wiener Neust^t (30^ m. from Vienna) past Brack 
to Graz (139 m. from Vienna), the coital of Styria, whence it is 
227 m. by rail to Trieste. 

SEMOIS (also spelt Semoy and Sekoys), a river of less than 
X20 m. in length rising near Arlon in Belgium, and flowing into the 
Meuse near Montherm^ in France. It is Belgian for about 100 m. 
and French for the remainder, entering France a short distance 
west of the village of Bohan. It passes through the most pictur- 
esque scenery in Belgium and is remarkable for its sinuous course, 
its length of 120 m. representing only 47 in a straight line. 
Bouillon is the only town on its banks, and since it is not navigable 
it has escaped the contamination of manufacturing life ; its 
valley remams an ideal specimen of sylvan scenery and medieval 
tranquillity. 

SfiMONVILLE, CHARLES LOUIS HUGUET, Marquis de 
(X759-X839), French diplomat, was born in Paris on the 9th of 
March X759, the son of one of the royal secretaries. Minister 
and envoy extraordinary of France at Genoa in 1700-1791, 
he was instructed by Dumouriez to go to Turin to detach Victor 
Amadeo HI. of Sardinia from the Austrian alliance, but was not 
permitted to cross the Sardinian frontier. In 1793 he had started 
with H. B. Maret (afterwards due de Bassano) for Italy where 
they had missions to Florence and Naples respectively, when the 
two envoys were kidnapped by Austrian orders in the Valtelline. 
They remained in a Tirolese prison until December 1795, when 
there was an exchange of prisoners on the release of Madame 
Royale, daughter of Louis XVI., from the Temple. In 1799 
Bonaparte, through whose influence his release had been obtained, 
sent him to the Hague to consolidate the alliance between 
France and the Batavian Republic. In this mission he wm 
entirely successful, and he is credited with another diplomatic 
success in the inception of the Austrian marriage. He accepted 
the Restoration and sat on the commission which drew up the 
charter. S6monville, who enjoyed a great measure of Louis 
XVIII. ’s confidence, took no part in the Hundred Days. A frank 
opponent of the extremist policy of Charles X., he tried to save 
him in 1830 ; in company with Antoine d’Argout he visited the 
Tuileries and persuaded the king to withdraw the ordinances and 
to summon the Council. He had been made a count of the 
Empire in 1808, and marquis in 1819. He died in Paris oft the 
iith of August X839. 

BBIIO SANCUS, an Italian divinity worshipped by the Sabines, 
Umbrians and Romans, also called Dius Fidius and (perhaps 
wrongly) identified with the Italian Hercules. His dual nature, 
as a god of light and good faith, is indicated by the names Dius 
Fidius. Sancus is obviously from sancire, meaning one who 
hallows the acts in which he takes part. Semo hM been variously 
explained as : (1) one who presides over seed-time and harvest 
{serere, cf. the female Semonia) ; (2) a being apart from and 
superior to man {se-kmo) ; (3) a demi-god (jwm). The priests 
called hidentaUs, whose existence is attested hy inscriptiems, 
were specially connected with his worthip, since l^tning whkh 
fell from heaven during the day was look^ upon as sent by Diva 
Fidius, and <a special class of bhrds {sanquales) was iind^ his 
protection. As the god of oaths, he protected the sanctity of 
die tnazriage tie, the r%hts of hospitality, inteniaticnal treaties 
and In his sanctuary on the (^irinal, the foundation 
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of fW cdebniod on tiw 5tii of June, there wm shown 
thft idutAff «nd fOtiactte <d Taim^f lArquimut 

ftitcuB, And in tS eye$ of B^oam mtroM the embodimnt ol 
all wifely virtues. Dionysius of HaJicamaasiM (iv. 58)*itotes 
that the treaty oonelnded between Tarqumius Superbus and the 
town of Gabii was deposited in the same temple of Sancus, 
whose name he translates by Zevs He could only be 

invoked under the open sky, as partaking of the nature of a god 
of light and day ; hence a round opening was made in the roof 
of hu temple through which prayers might aaoend to heaven. If 
he was invoked in a private h^se, those who called up3n his name 
stood breath the opening in the roof called complmitm. The 
bronze orbs mentioned by Livy (viii. 20. 8) as having been set 
up in his temple are also supposed to have some connexion with 
this, although they may be merely symbols of the eternal power 
of Rome. There was a second chapel of Semo Sancus on the 
island in the Tiber with an altar, the inscription on which led 
Christian writers (Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius) to con- 
fuse with Simon Magus, and to infer that the latter was 
worshipped at Rome as a god. The cult of Semo Sancus never 
possessed very great importance at Rome ; authorities differ as to 
whether it was of Sabine origin or not. The plural Semones 
was used of a class of supernatural beings, a kind of tutekry 
deities of the state. 

See PreUer, Rdmische Mythologis ; article " Dins Fidius," by 
WiMowa in Roschor's JUxikon der Mythologies and his Religion und 
Kulins der Rdmer (1902), who rejects the identity of Semo Sancus 
Dius Fidius with Hercules ; W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals 
(*899) ; E. Jannettaz, ^tude sur Semo Sancus Fidius (Paris, 1885), 
according to whom he was a Sabine fire god. 

SKMFAOH, a small town in the Swiss canton of Lucerne, 
built above the eastern shore of the lake of the same name, and 
about m. by road north of the Sempach railway station (9 m. 
N.W. of Lucerne) on the main line between Lucerne and Olten. 
In 1900 it Imd 2592 inhabitants, German-speaking and Romanists. 
It has retained some traces of its medieval appearance, especiaDy 
the main gateway, beneath a watch tower, and reached by a 
bridge over the old moat. About half an hour distant to the 
north-east, on the hillside, is the site of the famous battle of 
Semp^h (9th July 1386), in which the Swiss defeated the 
Austrians, whose leader, Duke Leopold, lost his life. The legend- 
deed of Arnold of Winkehied {q.v.) is associated with this 
victory. The spot is now marked by an ancient and picturesque 
Battle Chapel (restored in 1886) and by a modem monument 
to Winkelried. Some miles north of Sempach is the quaint 
village of Munster or Beromiinster (973 inhabitants in 1900), 
with a collegiate church founded in the loth century and dating, 
in parts, from the i ith and 12th centuries (fine 17th-century choir 
stiQls and altar frontals), the chapter of secular canons now 
consisting of invalided priests of the canton of Lucerne : it 
was in Beromiinster that the first dated book was printed (1470) 
in Switzerland, by care of the canons, while thence came Gering 
who Introduced printing into FVance. 

See Th. von Liebenau,^u Schlachi bei Sempach (Lucerne, i886i. 

(W. A. B. C.) 

BBMFBS, OOTTFRIBD (1803-1879), German architect and 
writer on art, was born at Aitona on the 29th of November 1803. 
Hn father intended him for the law, kit impulses towards an 
artistic career were irresistible. His early mastery of classical 
literature led him to the study of classic monuments in classic 
lands, while his equally conspicuous talent for mathematics gave 
him the laws of form and proportion in architectural design. 
At university of Gdttingfn he fell under the inffuenoe of 
K. 0«'Mttll^. His ordutectural education was carried out 
successively in Hamburg, vrhere later, upon his return from 
Grem, he built the Donner Museum, in Berlin, in Dresden, in 
IWt under Gou and in Munich under Gartner ; afterwards he 
fitted Italy and Greece. While in Greece he made dbservations 
which horned that In ancient architectiife the use of polychrome 
was frequent. In’the -difEusion of this .'discovery he was much 
aided' by }ac(|[ues Ignace Hittorff. In S834 he was oppewted 
pwdCslw^if architecture in Dresden, and during fifteen years 
reosfved many hapoitant ooimniasiBni from the Saxon codrt 


He buflt the opera-houee ia RenekHuwe style, the nevsminna 
aad pictttrc jgiUery, ud a ^zaatiae qroagegue. In 1S48 Ida 
turbulent spirit led him to side with the revolution Against his 
royal patron ; he furnished the rebels with military plans, and 
^eventually driven into exile. Semper Came to London at the 
time of the OttaA Exhibition of 1851, and Prince Albert found him 
on able aUy in carrying out his plans. He was af^inted teacher 
of the principles of decoration ; his lectures in manuscript are 
preserved in the art library, South Kensington* He was also em- 
ployed by the prince consort to prepare a design for the Kensing- 
ton Museum ; and he made the drawings tor the Wellington 
fun»al car. In 1853 Semper left London for Zurich on his 
appointment as professor of architecture, and with a commission 
to build in that town the polytechnic school and the hospital. 
He also built the observatory and the railway station in that city. 
Here, too, he made plans for a large theatre in Rio Janeiro. 
In 1870 he was called to Vienna to assist in the great archi- 
tectural projects since carried out round the Ring. A year later, 
after an exile of over twenty years, he received a summons to 
Dresden, on the rebuilding of the first opera-house, which had 
l^en destroyed by fire in 1869 ; his second design was a modifica- 
tion of the first. T^e closing years of his life were passed in 
comparative tranquillity between Venice and Rome, and in the 
latter city he died on the 15th of May 1879. In 1892 a bronze 
statue of Semper, Johannes Schelling, was unveiled on the 
Briihlsche Terrasse in Dresden. 

Semper's style was a growth from the classic orders through the 
Italian Cinque Cento. He forsook the base and rococo forms he 
found rooted in Germany, and, reverting to the beat historic ex- 
amples, fMhioned a purer Renaissance. He stands as a leader in 
the practice of polychrome, since widely diffused, and by his writings 
and example did much to reinstate the ancient union between archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting. Among his numerous literary 
works are Uber Polychromte u> ihren Urspmng (1851), Die An- 
wendung der Farben in der Archiiektur u. Plastik bei den Alien, Der 
Stil in den technischen u. tektonischen Ktinsien (1860-1863). His 
Notes of Lectures on Practical Art tn Metals and Hard Materials : 
its Technology s History and Style, were left in MS. 

SEMPILL, the name of a Scottish family long* seated in 
Renfrewshire. An early member, Sir Thomas Sempill (d. 1488), 
was killed whilst fighting for James III. at the battle of Sauchie- 
bum, and his son John (d. 1513), who was made a lord of parlia- 
ment about 1489, fell at Flodden. John’s grandson, Robert, 3rd 
Lord Sempill (c. 1505-1572), assisted the Scottish regent, Mary 
of Lorraine, in her struggle with the lords of the congregation, and 
was afterwards one of the partisans of Mary, queen of Scots ; 
about 1566, however, he deserted the queen, against whom 
he fought at Carbeny Hill and at Langside. His grandson, 
Robert (d. 1611), became the 4th Lord Sempill, and another 
grandson was Sir James Sempill of Bcltrees {g.v.). 

Tlie title of Lord SempiU descended to Francis, the 8th lord 
(d. 1684), who was succeeded by his sister Anne (d. 1695), the 
wife of Francis Abercromby (d. 1703), who was created a peer 
for life as Lord Glassford. Their sons, Francis, John and Hi^h, 
who took the surname of Sempill, succeeded in turn to the title. 
Hugh, 1 2th Lord Sempill (d. 1746), fought in Spain and in 
Flanders, and held a command in the English army at Culloden ; 
in 1747 he was made colonel of the Black Watch. His title 
descended to Selkirk Sempill, the isth lord (1788-1835), who 
was succeeded by his sister, Maria Janet (1790-1884). She was 
succeeded by a cousin, Williwn ForlJes (1836-1905), a descendant 
of the 13th lord, who took the name of Forbes-Sempill ; in 1905 
his son, John Forbes-Sempill (b. 1863), became the 18th lord. 

A ceriain Robert SempiU. who served James Edward, the Old 
Pretender, in France, and is described as a captain in DiUon's famous 
Irish regiment, was created Lord SempiU by this prince after 1723. 
This drcumstance has given rise to a certain amount of confurion 
between the difierent holden of the title. 

SEJiPIU. (or Sbmpls), SIR JAMES, ROBERT AND FRANCIS, 
thcet Scottish ballad-writers, known as the SempilU of Beltrees 
from their j^ace in Renfrewidiire. 

Sir Jambs SBifpaL( 1566-1626) was the son of John Sempill of 
Bfthrees^ and Mary Lhingstone, one of the four Marys,’' 
compomons of Mary, queen of Scots. He was brought up wjth 
James VI. under Geoc^ iBucbanaa, and later assist the king 
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lift the <Sf 

Eiftglimd i59(^xl<6dj 1 i« was made « l^h<l 'bachelor, aad » 
1601 wai sent 16 #mboe. Ee died m Kiiwy in 1606. His wife 
was Egid^ Or Geiltis ^Iphinstotie el ^lytiiswood. He wrote 
some theologfeal works in prooe, but is chiefly remembered for 
the poem^** The Padtman*s Pater Noster/’ a vigorous attack 
upon the Chm^ of Rome. Ah edition was pubhmed at Edin- 
burA in 1669 entitled ** A Pick-tooth for the Pope, or the 
Padanan*s Pater Noster, translated out of Dutch by S. 1 . S.> and 
newly augmented and eidarged by his son R. S." (reprinted by 
Paterson). Seven poemt, chiefly of ah amorous character, 
are printed in T. G. Stevenson’s edition of The SempiU BaiUUes, 

RohERTSEMPiu. [theyhui^r] (1595 soft cl dihslKive, 

was educated at the university of Glas^w, having matriculated 
in March 1613. During the Civil War he fought iar the StuartSi 
and seems to have suffered heavy pecuniary losses under the 
Commonwealth. He died between 1660 and 1669. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Lyon of Auldbar. His reputation 
is based on the ballad, “ The Life and Death of Habbie Simpson, 
Piper of Kilbarchan,’* written c. 1640. It is an interesti^ 
picture of the times ; and it gave fresh vogUe to the popular six- 
lined stanza which was much used later by Ram^y, vergukson 
and Bums (see particularly, Bums’s “ Poor Mailie’s Elegy ”). 
Two broadside copies were printed before 1700, and it appeared in 
James Watson’s Collection of Poems (1706-1710). Sempill is 
supposed to be the author also of an epitaph on “ Sawney Briggs, 
nephew to Habbie Simpson,” written in the same stanza. He 
wrote a continuation of his father’s " Packman’s Pater Noster." 

Francis Sempill (1616 P-rdSz) was a son of Robert Sempill 
the younger. No details of his education are known. His 
fidelity to the Stuarts involved him in money difficulties, to 
meet which he alienated portions of his estates to his son. 
Before 1677 he was appointed sheriff-depute of Renfrewshire. 
He died at Paisley in March 1682. Sempill wrote many occa* 
sional pieces, and his fame as a wit was widespread. Among his 
most important works is the " Banishment of Poverty," which 
contains some biographical details. " The Blythsome Wedding," 
long attributed to Francis Sempill, has been more recently 
asserted to be the work of Sir William Scott of Thirlestane. 
Sempill’s claim to the authorship of the celebrated song " She 
raise and let me in," and of the ballad ” Maggie Lauder," has 
been discussed at considerable length. It seems probable that 
he had some share in both. 

See the works mentioned below in the article on the elder Robert 
Sempill, and The Poems of the SempMs of Beltrees, ed. James Paterson 
(Edinburgh, 1849) ; A Literary History <?/ Scotland, by J. H. Millar 
(1903) ; and Notes and Queries, 9th series (xi., I903i PP- 436-437) • 

SBMFILL, ROBERT [the el^er] {c, 1530-15515), Scotch 
ballad-Writer, was in all probability a cadet of illegitimate birth 
of the noble house of Sempill pr Semple. Very little is known 
of hU life. He appears to have spent some time in Paris. He 
was probably a soldier, and piust have held some office at the 
Scottish courti as his name appears in the lord ^easurer ’s books, tn 
February 1567-1568, and his writings show him to have ha(} an 
intimate knowledge of epurt afiairs. He was a bitter opponent 
of Queen Mary an^i of thp Catholic Church. Sempill was present 
at thp siege of teith 0sS9-i5^)» ^ ^ “ ^ 572 » but was 

driven away by the massacre of St Bartholoraeyir. He w^ prob- 
ably present at the siege of Edinburgh Castle (tS 73 )» serving with 
the army of Tames Douglas, carl of Morton. He died in 4 Sp 5 r 
His dki works are : The Bajlat maid vpounMargret Fleming 
callit the Flemyi» bark ’’ ; " The defence of Cnssell Sandc- 
landU " ; " lie Qai^ Merchant or Ballat of Jonct Rcid-anc 
Violet and Anc Quhyfi,^' ail three in the Baimatync MS. They 
are characterized oy extreme coarseness, and are probably among 
bis earlier works. His riujetpphtical poems are " The Regentis 
Tragedie," a broads^e of 1570 ; “ The of tbs Castel of 
Edinbuxi^ ” (1573), interesting from an histonoal point of view ; 
" Ane< Complaint vpon fmtoun . • . (1581), and " The Legend 
of the Bisc^ of .St Androts Lyfe calht Mr Patrik Adamsoiie" 

of ScotHsh Potty (ed, Jaasei Sfl>b^, Edtabi^, 
1802) ; and ^'Essays on the Poets of Renffewshire/'by WflliamMothet^ 
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8EIIUR«BN»A0XO18»a town of eglteff 
arrondissement in the department of ^te*4!lC|r, 45 m. 

Dijon on the Paris-Lyop railway. Pop* 3^7^* Semnt 

occupies one of the finest sites in France, on eatremity o( a 

plateeti donunating the river Arman^on, whioh surrpnnds the 
town on three rides. The! river forms this into t 

peninsula which.is occupied by the old town, oni^ sUrriimlded by 
ramparts, the remains of which are still to be seen* An isthmus, 
on which stands the c0ltk,fA^sih6^Mder toihe^lim 
in which are situated an old gateway of the 15th century and^tbe 
church of Notre-Dame. This building, which belongs mainly 
the 13th century, is one of the purest examples of Gothic archi-^ 
tecture in Burgundy, though the narrowness of tim nave, tp some 
degree, spoils its proportions. The l^tal with its three 4 srched 
openings projects from the facade, which is fianked by; two square 
towers surmounted by balustrades. Of the artistic features of the 
interior one of the most noteworthy is the sculptured keystoneof 
the vaulting of the apse, representing the crowning of the Virgin. 
The castle (13th and X4th centuries) consists of a rectangular keep 
fianked by four towers. Portions of it are still in use^ Among 
the numerous old houses in the town is one belonging to the time 
of Louis XIV. of which the last proprietor was Florent Claude' du 
Chitelet, husband of the friend of Voltaire. It is now used as a 
hospital. Semur possesses a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first 
instance and a communal college. It is an important marl^t 
centre for the Auxois and Morvan, and has trade in horses, grain, 
sheep, fruit and vegetables. Cement, leather, oil, and chemical 
manures are among its industrial products. > 

Semur {Stnemui^m) was a Gallic iortreBB in the dark agea and fa 
feudal times a castle of the dukes of Burgundy. In the xim centi^ 
it became capital of Auxois. Its communal tnarter dates from 
The incorporation of Burgundy with France was resisted by the 
town, which was taken azul pluaged by the royal troops fa 147^* 
During the wars of religion in the xOth century it serv^ as refuge 
for the Leaguers, and tboug^h it submitted to Henry IV. his .acc<»- 
sion its fortifications were destroyed fa 1602. 

StBAC I^E MEILHAN, GABRIEL (1736-1803), French writer, 
son of Jeon S^ndc, physician to Louis aV., tras born in Paris 
in 1736. Ho entered the civil service in 1762 ; two years fatclr 
he bought the office of master of requests, and irt 1766 filler 
advariOed his position b/ a rich marriage. He was successively 
intendant of La Rochelle, of Aix and of ValendOnnes. In 1^76 
he became intendant-general for war, but was soon cothpelM 
to resign. He had hoped to bte made minister of finance, arid 
was disappointed by the nomination of Nccker, bf whom he 
became a bitter opponent. He was intimate with the coriitesse 
de Tessd, sister of the due dc Choiseul, and in 1^81 me* Madame 
de Crigquy, then sixty-seven years of age, ahd began a lorig friend- 
ship rrith her. His first book was the fictitidhs Mimoites d'Annt 
de Gonzague, princisse pdlatine (1786); thought many people 
at the time to be genuine. In the next yeat fblkwed the Cfaf- 
sidhaiions sur Us richesses et ie fkxe , cothbkting the opinions of 
Neckef ; and In 17^ the more suable 
V esprit et Its mosurs, a’ l^k which abqtinds fft sententi^i, bht 
orien excessively ftartk^ riiyings. Si&nac witnessed the betf^ifijs^s 
of the Revolution in Ifaris, bot emigrafad in 'h” 

way first to London, and in 1791, to AiX-la-Qfa|>tifa, wiliere 
he met Pierre Alexandre de Tilly, who asserts in big Memeirit 
that S6nac attribated the 'rafeforturies of XVL to tlie 
refusal of his pufa iertdePs. In 1793, while his r^llecri^ of 
Uic devolution wefa rifin fresh, he wrote a ^ovtl, I'Jswfgjis magi- 
bttf|^, 4 vols., 1797), which shows penqricacity and good fno|paent 
in Its treatment of events. It wa»iT#rintedw an 

abridged FhilllmhttiAfio. 

At tho ittVHaifSbh of Catherine If. Sdflac werit ln ij^ to R«igsia> 
where ba hdM to becofae impierial histeriogri^her, but hit 
mannerii (Tn^^d Catherine, ‘ 'who oenteitted hemelf 'Iritit 
miiring'hipi With a pensioh. ' Froni Runsk he Weht to Hamborg^ 
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aad^dMiGe to VmbHh, i«m h# toi»d.» ftie^ in ^ pt^w 
He *di^ <« Ae itfth of Aiqjiait i^oj. Staac atA 
lKrt^Slio4ertit(! <xMto of tte omto tWt W to ^ levolii. 
tion; entitka ^ f cott^ums^ tn 

Iff ana mmi UffRSvduHcnf avec let caaacmas m fnncifam 
ptrsonnages du tigna de Lons XVI ; the p^* repmted 
(kSij) % tte dufc de Levis with a Aotioe^df tte atitte^ Pdr- 
Miits etcdfaiHres. S^c collected hM (Bums phUasapkiquis 

ei imairn (i vols.) at Hambiro in *795. 

See' hk‘(Ewr0s chaisies, ecttted>lfy 11 de l^ttfe in 1862 ; LeUres 
inidma d0 Madam dt Crdam d Sinac da Mailhan Ms/b). edited by 
^dneard foumier; Louie S 4 nae.de Me^Hkan et i tnUndance 

dn Hatnanf of du Cambriate (1868) ; and the notice by Femahd 
Caus^ jbi^xed to hk edi^on (1905) bf< the ComidStaHons suti 
V 4 tpr%t ef lei mceuat, 

iuiAMcoiiBp tnmm pivm 0B <1770-1846), Fmch 
author^ waa bom m Paris in November 1770. His father desired 
him to enter the seminary df SaintHSulpke prepamtory to be- 
coming a priest, but Seoancour, to avoid a profcMon for which 
he had no vocation, went on a visit to Switzerland in 1789. 
At Fribourg he married in 1790 a young Frenchwoman, Made- 
moiselle Daguet, but the marriage was not a happy one. His 
wife refused td accompany him to the Alpine solitude he desired, 
and they settled in Fribourg. His absence from France at the 
outbreak of the Revolution was inte^reted as hostility to the 
new government, and his name was included in the list of emi- 

r its. He visited France from time to time by stealth, but 
only succeeded in saving the remnants of a considerable 
fortune. In 1799 he piMsh^ in Paris his Rheries sur la nature 
primiHw de Vhommet a book containing impassioned descriptive 
passages whitt mark him out as a precursor of the romantic 
movement. His parents and his wife died before the close of the 
century, and Senancour was in Paris in i8oz when he began 
O&smoMif, which was finished an Switzerland two years later, 
and printed (Paris, 2 vols.) in 1804. This singular book, which 
has never lost its popularity with a limited class of readers, was 
foIlaWcd in the next year by a trcatriie De V amour , in which he 
atmcked the accepted aodal conventions. Ohernumn, which is 
to a great extent inspired by Rousseau, was edited and praised 
successively by Sainte-Beuve and by George Sand, and had a 
considemble influence both in France and England. It is a series 
of letters supposed to be written by 41 solitary ^4 melancholy 
person, whose headquarters are placed in a lonely valley of the 
Jura. The idiosyncrasy of the book in the large class of Wer- 
therian-Byroipc literature conrists in the fact t&t the hero, in- 
stead of feeling thp vani^ of things, rec^nizes his own inability 
to be and dp wit he wishes. Frofessor Brandes has pointed out 
that while RefU was appreciated by some of the ruling spirits of 
the century, Obermann was understood only by the highly gifted, 
sensiitive temperaments, usually strangers to success. Senancour 
was l:inge(J:to some extent with the older philospplu form of 
frap^imcing, and had no sympathy with the Catholic reaction. 
Staying no r^soufces but bis pen, Senancour was driven, to l^k- 
wmrk during the p^iod which elwsed between his retuih to 
FVanpe (1803) and Vis dwth at St Cloud (loth 0! January 184^$) ; 
but soma f4 cham of Ober^nu is to be found in tM 

toldudre i^onnu, Thiers apd villemain succes- 
siyely^^ob^iinfd, for Senapcour from, tquis Philippe pensions 
whk^ to pa^ his last days in comfort. He wrote 

lata in life a seoPfia n^vel id letters entitled Isdbetle (1833}. He 
oqmpqsed his own apmpdi 

Sm^Qour is immornBsed for English leaders in 06 ermaa 9 i 
of Arhoila. OSMikaa ttSw Was translated Into Engnm, 

with 'ttk%raphjR)al 'Snd eritidil ink^uetion,’ by Ai G. Waite (t903>* 
See the pfttioe by Saiate-Benwti to < his > edition !(i833, a vob.) of 
(TtsffoafMHianiEi two artiicles Poetraits contemporatns Vn 

Pricweeur and S^ncour (1867) Iw, J. LeyaJlbis, who roeeiVM much 
infcMbatioh vbm S^lincOntV dnnlfbtef, Eniaue de SiSnabconr. 
iMTitll a idornalit and nevellfti;' nad a biogr^ihicaa and ciitioai 


itady Sfj iiw ifc si r , ten J. Misrlaat (x9P7)v 


rAi«)^/vFimich.arti)]eiy mieraJi^ was at Stmasburg, and 
idnoiM at ijhe Metz schpol fpr .ongjumar. and 'artillery cadets, 
mmouitmed in thea^ 

as a^tegimentiyi officer for fifteen years^ Uk 1800 he won great 


cnedit bott by his exertk>ns jn btmgh^ the arriUmy of the 
of Reserve over the Alps. and hja handling of, guns in tfae 

battle of Marengo. lin r8o6, as a gmieral of brigade> and oomr 
maader of the^artillciy of an army ciospt,jhe<toofcpart in tto Jena 
andiEylau campaigns. But he is .fomemhoied chiefly m 
aexkm with the ‘^casesfaot attack ’* which was the central 
feature . of Ki^leon’a matured tactical ; system^' and) ;which 
Senarmont put inio execution for the first time at Frie^and 
(^.v.). For this feat he was made a baron, and ip 7808 he was 
promoted general of division by Napoleon on the . field of battle 
m front of Madrid. He was kUled at the siege of Cadiz on. the 
a6th of October iSro. 

SEBAlIXOilT, HlNRl HURBAH DB (1808-1^62), French 
mineralogist and physician, was bom at Broiif, Eure et Loire, on 
thtt 6th of September 1808. He became engineer-in-chief of 
mines, and professor Of mineralogy and director of studies at the 
Ecole des Mines at Paris. He was distinguished for his researches 
on polamation and on the artificial formation of minerals. He 
atlso wrote essays and prepared maps on the geology of Seine et 
Marne and Seine et Oise for the Geological Survey of France 
(1844)* He died in Paris pn the 30th of June 1862. 

iBNAn (Lat. serous, from root sen-, as in senex, old ; the 
root is the Sanskrit sana, d. Gr. tvos ; the same element , 
appears in se^, seigneur, senesfhfU) literally the assembly of 
old men,^ originally tte heads of tte chief families, and hence, 
in general, tte upper council in a governmental system. The 
Latin word corresponds with tte Greek gerousia (q.v.), the name 
of the similar body at Sparta ; it must not be us^ of tte Cleis- 
ttenic council (see BoulS) at Athens, which was in all respects 
a different body. The Athenian Areopagus {q.v ) represents the 
Roman senate. The word is applied primarily to tte aristocratic 
Roman assembly (see below). It is also used to designate the 
second chamber in the legislatures of France, Italy and the 
United States, as also in those of the separate states composing 
tte Union ; in tte British legislature it is represented by tte 
House of Lords. By analogy tte title is used for tte governing 
bodies of various educational institutions, e.g. in tte universities 
of Cambridge and London, and also in certain American colleges 
and universities, where it denotes an advisory body composed of 
representatives of tte students as well as members of the faculty. 
So in tte Scottish colleges tte governing body is the Senatus 
Academious. In Scottish law, the lords of session (i.e, judges) 
are called senators of tte College of Justice, which is itself 
spoken of as a senate. 

The Ancient Roman Senate, (A) History . — The senate or 
council of elders formed tte oldest and most permanent element 
in the Roman constitution. The authonties are 
unanimous in ascribing the Origin of the sfenite 
Rottiuhis, who chose out 100 of the best of his subjects 
to form his advising body. They are, however, far from unani- 
mous in their account of tte subsequent history of the senate 
down to the foundation of the rej^blic. The only facts on 
which they are all agreed are that in ^09 b.c. it already con- 
tained 300 members, and that a distinction already existed 
wttthi it bet^en pUfTfr maiorum gentium and rninorUm gentium 
(Livy h 35 ; Cic. ue rep. 'd. 20. 35 J Bionys. ii.' 47). Moreover, 
Witt one exception they agtee in alerting that throughout the 
monairchibafl period tte senate consisted entirely of patricians. 
There is tmdoubtedly some oonriexion l^twefen the increase in the 
numbed bf 'the senate by tte admission of new members and the 
(^tinctiojh between two' dasses Of patfes. The most probable 
view seetns to bp that ^TBein tte number of the senators Wte 
dOe to the gradual ihcotporatk>n of fre^h elements intt tte 
patrician community', with a‘ consequent increase d genks ; and 
th^t tte new clans, out of whidi new members came into tte 
senate, i^eTe the gentes minores. The Cxclurively T^^f^idan char- 
acter df tte seriate at tto period seeriis am inevitable inference 
frOxri fdl that we know bf tte political position <of tte at the 
Witt tte idea’of age is conjoined ’ttat ollpipeitor wiadOm rind 
expariaaoe, Worthyhf mapeet and qualiied tO daetde ; cl tta Aiigio- 
Saxon Witanagemot, the asaembly of the wise men. OriginaUy. tiic 
iqapnhem were the adviseta pi tlw kmg, ^nd their spirit was^genomlly 
ariatoeeatic and conaarvativew , 
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time^ and the evidenpe oli^muuas to th^^pqfitrupy is tmivcmlly 
dbo^ted. Ttfi jy^mtment of dsp^ed eotifely 

upozi the ]dog. were not appoui^ for but at the 
pleasure of t^ ku^ ydip sunuaoned them.^ It is possible that 
a kin^ mi^t change his advisers his rei^pUj^ a^ a new 

king could certainly al^taia from summoning some of those cont* 
vened by hjs p]:edepessors.V Jhe powem of the senate at this time 
were vei^ indefinite. Tradition ascribes to it the control of the 
int^efpium and a, power of sanctioning acts of state {pairum 
auft^itas), tp whi^ it is difficult to give any significance for 
early peripd. It seeips also to have possessed a customary 
right of controlling foreign poli<7, for the ancient formula of the 
Fetiales refers to ^ sanction of the pabta (Livy i. ga). From the 
senate also must have been chosen the dele^tes appointed by 
the king either to. be his executive representative whem he was 
absent in the field {pracfectus urbt), or to assist hkn in jurisdictioa 
{llviri perdttellionis, qitaestores pamicidity. 

iHie abolition of monarchy, and the substitution of two 
annually elected consuls did not at first bring any important 
VMiMr tb§ ^ ^ position of the senate. It was the oon- 

R0pnbUih suiting body of the consulsj meeting only at their 
pleasure, and owing its appointment to them, and 
remained a power distinctly seconxlary to the magistrates, as it 
had been formerly to the king. The magistrates at this time 
were chosen entirely from the patrician houses, and the senate 
long remained a stronghold of patrician prejudice. Tradition 
ascribes to the first consuls some change in the class from which 
senators were drawn, but various accoimts of the change are 
given (Livy ii. i ; Festus, p. 254 ; Dionys. v. 13 ; cf. Tac. Ann. 
xi. 25). Whatever the exact nature of the dmge, we may be 
certain that plebeians were not introduced into the senate at this 
time. Such a change is utterly improbable at the crisis of a 
patrician coup d'itai, such as the expulsion of the Tarquins 
certainly was ; and there is no evidence for the existence of a 
plebeian senator before the year4oi b . c . The statement that some 
modification in the original principle of selection was made in this 
year is invariably introduced as an explanation of the title 
patres conscripti, which is held to imply a distinction of rank 
within the senate, as derived from the formula of summons 
“ qui patres, qui conscripti (^5h'r).” ^ But either this formula 
is not as early as 509 b . c . or the term conscripti does not refer 
only to plebeians. In one respect the substitution of consuls for 
kings tended to the subordination of the chief magistrates to 
the senate. The consuls held office only for one year, while the 
senate was a permanent body ; in experience and prestige its 
individual members were often superior to the oohsuls of the year. 
It was therefore improbable that the magistrate would venture 
to disregard the advice of his consUtum, es^cially as he himself 
would pass into the senate at the close of his year of ofiiM, 
according to a recognized custom which was gradually modifying 
the theoretical freedom of choice .that the consuls possessed with 
regard to their cannUum. It was probably in their capacity 
of ex^magistrates that plebeians first entered the senate ; for 
the first ^ebeian senator mentioned by Livy, P. Licinius Cahrus, 
was alsb the first plebeian consular tribune. This is hardly 
likely to be mere coincidence. Of the two stand^ powers 
which the setiate inherited from the monarchy, the interregnum 
and the patrum auctoritaSj iht first had become even rarer of 
exercise than before ; for if ei^cr consul existed to nominate a 
si^ccQSiSor, interregnum could hot be resorted to. The patrum 
(metmtas, on the other hand, developed into a definite r^t 
claimed by the senate to give or withhold its cemsent to any 
legisUitive or elective act of the comitta, which CouM not be 
valid without such consent. The c<h^trol, too, wluch it had lon^ 
exercised over foreign poUoy must have increased the importance 
cd the senate in a period of ootistant warfare with the nations of 
Italy. But in the early republic the senate, remained primarfiy 

^ For ofJlier views on this point see Dionys. ii. 12^ whp maintaing 
that the senators were elected by the dans, and T. MomxnMa, 
SiaaUre^i iii. 844, 854, who .maintains an Sihtoiiijatic eompositiop of 
Qftsiy senate^^ . , \ 

* FpronothS' view, however, see Willems, Id I P* 37 saq. 


an advising body^ andMdMyot aostunedsih 

powers, , , , -m;, ■ , ■ r-o; 

In.ahe last two eentuiisa of Ahe republic we iodithat wtMat 
change haa taken place hi the poaitioa of the eeiiate. lt :fa 
DOW a self-exiatent, autqmaticaUy ooMituted body ^ indepetaAent 
of the magutrates,^ A nKX)0abed faotor 4 ii the o on stimtw w end 
the wklder of extensive powen. iltaeelf^exkteAQe oouldroi^ 
be securod by a transference of the selection bf the senate Irom 
the magistrate to some other authority, and wab (actually eieoted 
by entrusting the selectien to the recen^tjostituted college 
of censors. Tht censordiip was instituted in 443 BX.,;and some 
time before the year 311 it was, placed in cfdurgs.of the Uetw 
senaius. Conditions o| selection had alao been imposed by 3ix> 
which made the Constitution of the senate practically aotomatic. 
£x-curule ii^istraitea were now admitted as a matter of coul!se» 
together with any other persons who had done conspicuous 
public service in the lower grades of the magattacy or the higher 
ranks of the army ; and for some time before Sulla’s dictatorship 
Uttle power of choice can really have rested with the censors. 
L. Cmelius Sulla, while abohshing the censorship (inunediately 
revived), also secured an entirely automatic composition for the 
senate by increasing the number of quaestors, and enacting that 
all ex-quaestors should pass at once into the senate. This en- 
actment provided for the maintenance even of the increased 
number of 600 senators, twenty quaestorians passing into the 
senate every year. The senate’s powers had now extended far 
beyond its two ancient prerogatives of appointing an interrex, 
and ratifying decisions 01 the comitia. The first of these powers, 
as has been shown above, had fallen into practical disuse, and the 
second had for some reason become a mere form by the last 
century of the republic. It is improbable that the change was 
entirely the result of the lex Publilia of 287 B.c., which decreed 
that the senate should exercise its aucUtriias b^ore the voting 
instead of after, though this law may have formed part of a 
process very imperfectly known to us which senatorial control 
of legislation, in this form, was gradually nullified. But the 
senate had acquired a far more effective control over the popular 
vote through the observance Of certain unwritten rules regulating 
the relation between senate and magistrates. It was generally 
underatood that the magistrate should not question the people 
on any important matter without the senate’s consent, nor refuse 
to do so at its request ; that one magistrate should not employ 
his veto to qua& the act of another except at the senate’s 
biddii^, nor refuse to do so when directed. Such was the 
situation which bad developed out of the tendency noticed above 
for the. magistrate to be advised by his council in all important 
matters. Again, the earlier control of foreign policy developed 
into a definite claim put forward by the senate and recogmrad 
by the constitution to conduct all negotiations with a foreign 
power and frame an alliance which sbouU merely be offered to t^e 
people ior ratification. For the (^anization of . a new ’Roman 
province even this fonnal ratification was di8{)eBaed with, and a 
commission of senators alone aided .the victorious general iq the 
ozganiration of bis ooi^uesto. The senate also held an impor^t 
power in its right to distribute i^hsSes pf rule among the various 
magiatrates. It seems also; to have had entire control over the 
external relations of the free dties^which were scattered through- 
out the provinces, but formed no adfmnislrative putsiof those 
province holding their rights by charter for which they det 
pended ^upon the senate. The control of finance was shio en- 
tirely, in the senate’s hands. . Three circumstances had combined 
tqb^ about this xesult. The censors, who were oe^ occa si o n a l 
officials, were entrusted with the leasing of the public revenues ; 
the senate not only direeted ^ arrangemeitti made by them, 
and received appeals agaiwt oppressivs coatracts, but a](mcoB- 
troHed an^ ffnimc^.assigrimmts.tlmt had;m benuuls during the 
vacancy in. the censmwp. Ag^ .the* detaib of pulidiC’ ex- 
penditurebad hm. in mrly.tiixies entrusted .tnthni|uasitors, 

who, wlm the msgistraciss wers . multiplied, oooujpied an mr 
tirely subordinate position ; thii strengtfaeiwd ihb position of 
the seqatn as the natural diceetor of a yoangMmd mexperiensod 
magistrate^ Thirdly, the general' oontcol;exnsrissdJ;^ tha senate 
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ovW'iH«windll «ffaini impUatfitf ditvctkia of the intiosie <deiiv«d 
from the provinces, which in the later republic formed the chief 
propert^riof theiatale. it hsd slio ciaimM) ari^; undutiltngied 
till tihe time of flberhis Gracchus, of grsntai^t d^potion and 
decroen^ alieaatian of public Jands> or of accepting or rejecting 
gifts and becpHsts <to the state. Every Inanch of state finance 
was thtreftm in its hands. In matters Of eriintnid jurisdiction 
the senate 'Claitned die right to sOt free bjr its decree in case of 
emeqjeiicy the full powers ol eoereitio contained in the imperium 
of a iaagistrate, but limned nonnaUy in caintal cases fcy successive 
laws of appeal. The exerCiw of this right amounted to a declara* 
don of martial law, and had the effect of giving the consul the 
sme powws of Bummaiy jhiisdicticm which had resided in the 
dictatorship, it was on^‘ resorted to m cases of special urgency, 
sudi as the epidemio of poisoning in 331 «tC. (Livy viil 18), 
the prevaienco of Bacchanalian licence m the city m 186 b.c. 
(id. xkxix. <18^ and the formidable preponderance of the re- 
voKitionafy tribune Tiberius Gracchus in 133 b.c. The action 
of die senate on this last occasion evoked a vigorous protest from 
the peoj^, On the ground that the senate was not acting on 
bdisdf -of the state against its enemies, but in the interest of one 
party in the state agahist the other ; and a law of C. Gracchus 
subsequently forbade ai^ such exercise of capital jurisdiction 
«» *hej«rt of a magistrate, whether authorized by the senate or 
not. The smiate continued, however, to make use of this decree, 
and 'the question of its right to do so was one of the chief points 
at imue in the final struggle between the senatorial and demo- 
cratic parties^ The bestlmown instance of this decretum ultimum 
in the last century of the republic is that of 63 b.c., when Cicero 
took summary action against the Catilinarians, and justified 
his action on the plea diat this decree had authorized him to do 
soi The senate alro exercised a poKoe control in Rome in sudden 
emergencies. It dissolved by a decree passed in 64 b.c. a number 
of trade gilds which had berome the centres of political disturb- 
ance, and fruned decrees from time to time dealing with bribery 
and conuption. The chief feature of the democratic revolution 
at Rome which occupied the ceittuiy following the tribunate of 
Ti Gracchus was on uncompromising opposition to the tenure 
of these extensive powers by the senate. Sulla’s enactments in 
81 b,o., which aimed at restoring its ascendancy, show clearly 
how much power it had already lost; and his attempts to 
reinstate it were short-lived (see Rome; History 11 . “The 
Republic”). The Gracchi and Caesar alike found themselves 
obliged to override senatorial prerogative in the interests of 
progressive legislation, and ^Aough tiio senate,' owing to its strong 
hold over the magistracy, succeeded repeatedly in dealing death 
to fts opponents, it never regained the popular confidence ; and 
the practical extinction df the old senate in 40 b.c. was hardlv 
hmented. 

Caesar’s revision of the senatorial list and his increase of the 
senate to 900 was a return to the old practice by which kings 
Vmdor tka ^ wriy magistrates had chosen their own b^y 
®f -councillors. And though after this revision Sulla's 
' amusement for the automatic replenishing of the 
semte was restored, yet the growing influence, exetdsed 
Gfiesar and his successors ovet elections secured their control 
qvar’ thb jbsr w wwi f of the senate. Still, tire senate was regarded 
in the «a^>]HrBiciMice as the great npresentative of nmublican 
inititutioMi, and Augustus took elaborate pahn to divide his 
authority with>«li» senate. In legislation, indeed, the senate was 
sufmtan under the principate. The le^tive powers of the 
oomitia became very gradually extinct ; but long before they had 
disappeared ssMOttw emnilM^^^h^ come to take the of leges 
in oMimuy mat^, aid witli this prerogative of the senate the 
princeps never diret^ interfaedw jurisdietton remained largely 
m the hands <d the rSpublicaii ocMots, but euch cases t^^^d not 
come uhder th^ cognisance weii divided between princeps and 
senate. Th«iaiiata«tiienover,waiiMtattiieheaduftheordmary 
admiiiistmtion of BuineAad l^, together with those provinces 
whk^ -Bot relfuiriiig knjr iiiiilitaty forco nor presenting special 
adawifttatmidifiknities, were 1 ^ eo >^ care of the Roman 
pko^e . ' It of tte frublio treakity (see 


%Iute (:^ Wdwn trm^ 

ltgilBidua%w^ie the eiectinjj body 
a«a, as e9l#aiiee to it was still won chfefly throtefeh the 
oo^^tation beduhe practically the prihciple*^ oi "admissi^^ But 
the pew^ the atnatc theoreticaU pos^tsM vf creating and 
dep(Mtteg a princeps was, formally at leastj the chief pf iS pTe-' 
relatives at this tiiti^, though considerably !^ in practice. 
Itnad,(m the other hand, iPst all its control of fOTcigii administra- 
tion, which had once been the biihvark of its arid thbu^ 

occ^onally consulted by the princeps, it was entirely subordinate 
to him in this department. It was aeairly to the advantage of the 
early Cae 8 a.rs to pay an apparent deference to the senate, and so 
give to their nile art appearance of constitutionahsm. But even 
m this capacity the senate did riot long survive the overthrovr 
of republican government. Though occasionally roused into 
activity during the md and 3 rd centuries, it ceased after the 
period of the Julian emperors to have any real control of affairs. 
Vespasian had admitted Italians and provincials into the seriate, 
with a view, no doubt, to increasing its value as a representative 
council of the empire ; but this widening was counterbalanced 
by the institution of an hereditary senatorial order by Augustus, 
who thus gave recognition to the practical exclusiveness which 
had grown up in the later republican period, while reserving to 
himself the right Of recruiting the order. 

B. Senatorial procedure remained comparatively 
lincl^ged throughout the republic and the first three centuries of the 
empire. The right of summoning the senate belonged originally to 
the consuls, and later to the consuls, praetors, and tribunes of the 
plebs. In the Ciceronian period, when all these were entitled to 
summon the meeting, the right belonged to them in the above order 
of precedence. The magistrate who summoned the senate also 
presided and brought business before it. He first made statements 
to the house on impor^t public . affairs, and might then at his 
discretion ask the opinion of the house on points arising out ol 
them, or invite other senators to speak without himsell putting 
forward any definite proposition. In both of these cases he was 
expected to follow a regular order of precedence in asking for votes 
or speeches, and the magistrates of the year were precluded from 
expressing their opinion. When the chief senators had expressed 

opinion on the motion of the president, or made proposals of 
their own, in the former case the house divided on the motion, in 
the latter the president put to the house in succession the various 
proposals made. The only important modification of this procedure 
mtrc^uoed by the principate was the extension of all the presiding 
magistrate’s rights to tlie princeps, who, however, enjoyed also the 
right of giving his opinion as a private senator. 

C. I The senatorial insignia were not at first distinguished 
from those of ex-curule magistrates. But by degrees the broad 
stripe {la^ davus) on the tunic and the red shoe {ccUceus muUeus) 
became distinctive of the senator (hence laticlavim, a senator). 
Seats in lOie tlieatre were reserved for senators ; and eyen the sons 
of senators adopted the lotus clavus as early as the reign of Augustus, 
and probably at an earlier time. Certain disqualifications were 
attached to senators in republican times, chief of which was their 
weduaijon. from trade ; and tliese were increased , under the principate. 
Failure to observe these disqualifications, or any public disgrace or 
gross misconduct, was punished by removal from the senate by the 
censors, until that office fell into abeyance after the time of ^lla. 
The censorial right of removing unworthy members from the senate 
was revived by Augustus, and was exercised by subsequent emperoin 
at a yearly revision of the list, which suj^emented the formal 
lecHOnes senatus periodically held by the princeps in his capacity 
of censor. 

It has been questioned whether the two traditional prerogatives 
of the senate, the con tepi of the VnfsrrsgiiHm and the pai^mm 
awefontos, belonged in historical times to the senate as a body, or 
to ite natrician members only, or, as some have maintained, to the 
whole Dody of patricians. For conflicting views on this subject, see 
P. Willems, Le Sim/t, vol. It p. i j X Mommsen, iii. 

el seq. ; and Hilme i. aia^49 ; C C. L. Lange, 

Qt pafrMm auct comm, (tebrig, 1870-1877) ; O. Qason, KtiHscnc 
EfdfMun^cn Ubw den fdm: Stoat (Rostock, 1817), p. 41 et seq. In 
ffiNfouir df the view that toe w<n^s pafrss and pahv'en* are us^ in this 
eoanexion as the equ^alent of senators may be cited the parallel 
ese of the term patrician magistrates as the equivalent 01 cunile 
magistrates^ a ns«^ due to the fact that these magistracies were for 
mote than a centuty reserved for patricians. 

Gbnbkal Bibuography.— T. Mommsen, Staaisrecht, iii. 2 (3rd 
edttiori. Leiptig, 1887) ; P. Willems, Le Sinai de'in fipublipie romaine 
(2nd ed.^ ’ Loti vain, 1883); J. Rtihino, (ifl. ** von 

dem Seriate und dem Patriciate,*^ Cassri, 1839) ; A. H. J. Gttpnidge, 
Roman PuMic Life^ p, 261 et s^. (1901) ; (4. W. Botsdotd. Roman 
Assem^ies (igog) ; nlao art: Rauii, (A. M. Ct.) 
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*iMt«r ^ jp^iBology^^ wai bm«t Geneva <»i 

b{ IWr',1^44. cfA a 6 ^t ef his ^ntributioias 

tdq^lt^ivlei^/^tbeiiiflueiioeb^^^^ Thou^ 

MaraellD Malpi^aod Stephen Hateah^ shown that agreat part 
of theisttiMtanioeof plaiits must be obtained from the atmosphere, 
no prw^sf was xn^e until Cities Bonnet observed oa leaves 
plhz^a in aerated ^ter babbles of whiA tosepn Fries^y 
tecoghized as oj^gen. Ingenhoo^ proved ^e simultaneous 
diiiappearance Or StTboiw' acid ; but it>as Senebier who clearly 
showed that tjxis activity was Confined to the green parts, and 
to these only in sunlight, and first gave a connected view of the 
vdiole process of vegetable nutrition in strictly chemical terms. 
He died at Geneva on the 22nd of July 1809. 

See Sachs, Gesi^hiehU d. Botanik, and Arbeitert, vol. ii. 

SSNBOAt the name of two famous men (father and son), 
mitives of Corduba (Cordova) in Spain, who attained eminence 
in Rome under the Early Empire. 

Lucres Annaeus Seneca (c, 54 b.c.-a.d. 39), called Seneca 
“the elder” or “the rhetorician,” belonged to a well-to-do 
equestrian family of Corduba. His praenomen is uncertain, but in 
any case Marcus is an arbitrary conjecture of Raphael of Volterra. 
During a lengthy stay on two occasions at Homo he attended the 
lectures of famous orators and . rhetoricians, to preiWe for an 
official career as an advocate. His ideal orator was Cicep, and 
he disapproved of the florid tendencies of the oratoiy of his time. 
During tdie civil wars (which kept him in Spain and thus prevented 
him from ever hearing Cicero speak) his sympathies, lil^ those of 
his native place, were probably with Fom^y, as were those of 
his son and his grandson (the poet Lucan), oy his wife Helvia of 
Corduba he bad three sons : L. Annaeus Novatus, adopted by his 
father’s friend, the rhetorician Junius Gallio, and subsequently 
called L. Junius Gallio ; L. Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher ; 
Annaeus Mela, the father of the poet Lucan. As he died &fore 
his son was banished by Gaudius (41 ; Seneca, ad Helyiam^ ii. 4), 
and the latest references in his writings are to the period immedi- 
ately after the death of Tiberius, he probably died about A.t>. 39. 
At an advanced age, at the request of his sons, he prepared, it is 
said from memory, a collection of various ^diool themes and their 
treatment by Greek and Roman orators. These he arranged in 
ten books of Controversiae (imaginary legal cases) in which 74 
themes were discussed, the opinions of the rhetoricians . upon 
each case being given from difierent points of view, theii their 
division of the case into different single questions (dmsto)j and, 
finally, the devices for making black appear white ex- 
tenuating injustice {colores). Each book was introduced b^ a 
preface, in which the characteristics of individual rhetp/icians 
were discussed in a lively manner. The work is incomplete, but 
the gaps can be to a certain extent filled up adth the aid of an 
epitome made in the 4th or Sth century for the use of schools. 
The romantic elements weire utilized in the collection o^aiiecdotes 
and tales, called Gesta Romanonm {q,v.). For i-, ii,, yil./ ix., 
X. we possess both ihe original and the epitome ; for ^e re- 
mainder we have to rely upon the epitome alone. Even with the 
aid of the. latter, only seven of the prefaces are available. T^e 
CofUfovtfrsiae were supplemented hy the Suasoriae (ewfcises in 
hortatory or deliberative oratory), in which the questioit, ^ dis- 
cussed whether certain things should or not be dpne. 

The whole fopnps the most important authority fpt the histoiy 
of epnfemporary oratory. I^neca was also the author qf a lost 
histoiw work, confining the history of Roiue from the beg^- 
xdng cl the civil wars almost down to his oymd^thi after which 
ii was published by hh son. Of this we leani s(methi^ from the 
younger Seneca’s t>e vita patris (H. Peter, Bistorico^ni Roma- 
norum fragmenta, 1883, pp. 292, 301), of which the beginning 
Was disooverad by B. Q; Niebuhr., The father’a claim to the 
authorship of the rhetorical work, generally aacribed to' the son 
during the middle ages, tw vindicated by Raphaiet of Volterra 

Grohovius (Leiden, 

1S57) ; 


and Justus Lipsius. 1, 

. £stxTiQNa,T^N«, Faber (Fariii, *5^7): J* F- 
SO49, AmstepKlam, 107a) ; (Mitfeal) Cj,Bi 
Htmtmg (LeipsJfc.iSTa); H- L MuU^ 
uoneceiiary coolectures). See also article by 
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RaeNM tmuu, i«oq1, 

4 m (Z890) : jMd tie cha^ on 

" I 3 i%DeclaimesB,*/ jn C. A. ^ i 

On Seneca’s style, sea Ifan.ftader, Sprmlt 9 t 4 raq»k 40 e 
kiior (Waten, AhUMim, Z># 

turn 4 wn 4 i (Qieisen, isas) ; Noxden, M antike 
UfioS). p* 3COJ . on lus infioenoe npan aon the phitei^hec, 
£. Rnuancl^ 4>« Vififiuenu 4 $ SJniquo M pdre^du rMiturs surSm^gm 
k pkUo$<^ (1906). On the use of SeMcadn the Gtsk, Himimpnmt 
see FnedUnder, DmstiUungm am RmM 

(£ag. tians.. iii, p. 16 and appendix in ivO< . v 
Luaus Amnabus SbnEca 3 b.c.-a.e. 6|h statesman and 
lidulosopher, was the seeofid eon of the ihetoiiinaxt; ^ teachers 
were Attalus, a Stoic, ahd Sotion, a pupil of Ih hi$ 
youth he was a vegetarian and a water-driiwr, but (^ lather 
checked his indulgence in asceticism. He devoted iumsell.ito 
rhetorical and philosophical studies and early won a reputation 
at the bar. Gaiu^ criticised lus Style as nfere mosaic 
meras) or “ sand without lime,” yet beixig in reality jealous of bis 
successes he would have put him to death had he not been assured 
that he was too consumptive to live long (Suet. Calig, ^3 ; Dio 
Cassius lix. 19. 7). Under Claudius his political career (h^ had 
been quaestor) received a sudden dieck, for the infiuence of 
Measallina having effected the ruin of Julia, the sister of Gaius, 
Seneca, who was compromised by her downfall, was banished 
to Corsica, a,d. 41. There eight weary years Of waiting w^ 
relieved by study and autbor^p, with occarional attempts to 
procure his return by such gross flattery of Claudius as is feund 
m the work Ad Pdybium de consolaUone or the panegyric on 
Messallina which he afterwards suppressed. At length ^e^ tide 
turned; the next empress, Agrippina, had him recalled, appointed 
praetor, and entrusted with the education of her fion Nero, then 

a eleven years old. Seneca became in fact Agrippina’s con- 
itial adviser ; and his pupil’s accession increased his power. 
He was consul in 57, and during the first bright years ^ the new 
reign, the quinquennium Neronis, he shared the administration 
of afiairs with Burrus, the praetorian prefect. The govern- 
ment in the hands of tb^se men was wise and humane ; theh 
infiuehce over Nero, while it lasted, was salutary,, thoi^h some- 
times maintained by doubtful means (see Nbxo). We must, 
however, regard the general tendency of Seneca’s 'Tneasunes ; 
to judge him as a Stoic philosopher by the counsels of 
laid down in his writings would be much the same toing' ^ to 
apply the standard ol’New Testament morality to the career of a 
Wol^ or Mazorin. He ia the type of the man of letters who 
rises into favour by talent and suppleness {comitas honesUi}, 
and is entitled as such to the rare credit of a beneficent rule. 
In course of time Nero got to dislike him more and more,; the 
death of Burrus in 62 gave-a shock to his position, in vain did he 
petition for jpermission to retire. Even when he Iwd s^^ 
privacy on the plea of ffl-healto he coul(J not gvett his dboni ; 
ona <^rge of being concerned in Piso’s conspiracy, he wa&iorced 
to commit suicide. His moidy end might be held in some 
measure tO redeem the weakness of his life but for the testhnoity 
it bears to his constant study of effect and Ostentatious self- 
complacency. . His second wife, Pcompeia Paulina, of noble 
family, attempted to die with hun." His enormous wealth Was 
estimated at 390 millions of sesterces. He had 590 ivoiy Ubles 
inlaid with citron (Dio bd. lo, bui. Some of 
probably in admiration of bis athics,. reckoned Seneca ambng the 
Christians ; this assumptiDn in its turn led to the foigery of a 
correspondence between % Fhul and Seneca which wto known 
to Jerome (cf. Ep. 153 : ** Senpca . . . cujus ctlam 

ad Paulum apostdum %vmtur epistelae ?). This has giv^ 
rise to an mteresting historical problem, most thoroughly dis- 
cussed m many works eWthe Church' in the Rothan Empbe^ 
Seneca is at once Ike l^ost endnent among the Letin wtiters Of tfae 
Silver Age and hi a special sense tbdr representative, not least 
because he Wag the biS^tor of a hdfe s^e. The and, 

sentimental kittniet which gtadnaliy grew up in^ ftfSt cent^ 
A.p. became ikljlMned in bun, and appears eqna&y fn everythhhr 
which he Wxdte, whelhCr poetiy piriprose, as the ibdift finished i 
duct of inghMty concenmted dpon 
stance beiire sacnficed to tottk and thought to t 
of rhetb^a con^ ih turn wntributes to the dksriidk ^ 
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' SeiMca is ft tnftii ff xftal 


gmiiuiy** wfitts which is s^ ftU the msln thing ; not 

W be isnjBit to biin, out most know the whole nmge ot that litem- 
t«m to whidi he bmonged and realize how well he tmderstood the 
art 0# maldnf soawthing even of whftt was most absurd/' His 
works weie upon vaHous subtects. <r) His Oroffbas, probaMy the 
spesohee which Nero deliveredi am lost, as also a bio^phy of his 


Geim, 1910) treat in ft^pointo manner of meteorology and 
aitionomy : the work hSft nttle sdcntiflc merit, yet hem ana them 
SSbeca, or his authotltt/has a shmwd gneM, s.g. that them is a 
eonnexiaa between eai^nakes and volcanoes, and that comets 
am bodiM like ^ pbmets mvolvjing in fixed orbits. (3) The Sa^re 
on th§ JDsofk (ana deification, litemlly " pumpldnification ") 0/ 
Clc^iius (^. Bficheler, Berlin, xSSz) is a specimen of the " satira 
Menippea ' or medley of prose and verse, liie writer's spite against 


(4) The reinaining prose works am of the natum of moral essays, 
bearitig various ti nea — twelve so-called Dialogues^ three books 
0 % Cifniinoy dedicated to Nero, seven Om Bonsfits, twenty books of 
tsMeri ss Luetiiu$ (ed. Hense, Leipzig, 1898; W. C. Summers 
published a selection in 1910). They am all alike in discussing 
practical questions and in addressing a single reader in a tone of 
familiar conversation, the objections ne is supposed to make being 
occasionally cited andf answered. Seneca had the wit to discover that 
conduct, which is, after all " three-four^s of life," could furnish 
inexhaustible to p ics of abiding universal interest far superior to the 
imaginary themes set in the schools and abundantly analysed in his 
fathcr^S ConirotftrHao and Suasortae, such as poisoning cases, or 
tymnukiide, or even faistoiioal persons like Hannibal and Sulla. 
Tke innovation took the public taste,— plain matters of urgent 
personal concern sametimes treated casuisttpally, sometimes m a 
liberal vein with seiriotts divergence from the orthodox standards, 
but always with an earnestness which aimed directly at the reader's 
ediflcatiofi, pragmis towards virtue and general moral improve- 
ment. The essays am in fact Stoic surmona ; for the creed of the 
later Stoics had oeoome less of a philosophical sys^m and more of 
a mligion, especially at Rome, whem moral and theological doctrines 
alone attracted li^Iy interest. Thib School is mmarkable for its 
ahtioipatioa of modem ethical oonceptkms, for the lofty morality 
of its exhortatioas to forgive iifjiities and overcome evil with good ; 
the ohlintioa to uidvenal benevolence had been deduced from the 
cosmopwtan principle ^t, all men are bmthren. In Seneca, in 
addinon to aff this, tfiem is a distincrively religious temperament, 
which finds emmtsKm in phxises curiously su^ettive of the spiritual 
doetiiaea oi C hri s ti a ni ty. Yet the verbal coincidence is sometimes 
a mem accident, as when he uses sacsr spiriU^s ; uid in the same 
writings he sometimes advocates what is wholly repulsive to Christian 
feeling, as the duty and privilege of suicide. 

^tn me tragedies which bear ^neca^s name iMorcuUs Fw$ns, 
PkooHissM, Pk^dfa^ Ooiipus, TroadoSt Mtdoa, Agammmto, 
OokMu) the defects of his prose style are exagg;mted : as 
Spe^ens of pmpous rant th^ am probably unequall^ ; and the 

monotonous structure of the 


specimens of pompous rant they am probal 
rhythm is uimleasant Owing to the monc 
iamUbs and the negleet of synapheia in 


TbedooVtas't^ aut^rship of the tragedies is due to a bluiuder 
of SidoiriuS Ap^baris (ix. 229-231 ) ; a^nSt it must bC set Otxin- 
tUlaa's testimoay ("nt' Medea Apud Senecam," ix. e. 8L The 
iudgmioftt of Tftcltas {Ann. xUi 4. 42 sq., xiv. 52-46, xv. 60 sq.) 

is , mom lavpnmble than that of Dio, who may p^tdy deriym his 
account Iram the slanders of some personal enemy like SuiUus. At 
least dghtten prom wote have bm lost, i^ong them ^ 
tiilMs, In ftttidt npdn the popular obnoeptlone Of the gods, and 
Bo mnirinmto, whmi<to Jud^ by the extant fragments, musthave 
bM intemsting mad^ Since Oellips 3) cites a .kpok xxu. 

of m fUtiors to Lnctfi^ gomo of these.hayo bew lost 
the best text of, tab prom works, thit of Haase in Teohner's 
series (rfiji), was le-ediled hi' 1871-^1874 1898. ^ Mow recently 

Gerteliafteivimd file text oIXdIn do bmifinis ot ds chmomtin (Berlin, 
X876), ILi 4 f ’Rioeh that of itfia ^ i hg ofnim' ifboi mi, (completed by 
Vahkm. Jti879). oad Gorto 

Them |s, no nomiimte exegetical ic(» minm tary, either Rnglish or 
M^prman* has been none eystenlfttically since the notes (ri 

UPtius Sjufi Geenovtue. Them Is, however. RuhkppTe e 4 . with 


notw, S i7«7rX«|k),^«BA Lnuin'. vaxiclnm 

Mt,, 8; prow «na {tbe 



Jt.|0 {» 
no too If ifH tii 


,i^8fi7,. and oa. xq 


d t<m4CA, 1908). Nisimd, RMm msniM sf d$ 
eiu do U dSodoHcd ( 4 {h ed;, Ptiis, t8^, has 


criticised thebf in detail. Of some 300 monojilsphs bh%iti e t i fi ii in 
En ge lman n ssay be mentioned, in adktitkm to tiss above, GyBoietie^ 
^ Tr^ddioi, do S^n^guo 0Ht~Us B 4 fopfdtonUt ? (l^iis, i86i)i A, 
Dtaens, Sonoe. disciplinag moralis cum Andoninioua c^pmoHo 
(LeBzig, rt57) ; E. F. Gelpke, Po Some, vita et moriibkz (Bem^ 
1S48) ; Holslienr, Dor Pkihseph Senoca^ (Rastftdt, 1858). See also 
Sir S. Dill, Boman Sodofy from Noro to Mmreuo Aurotius (1904). 

(R.D.H.; X.J 

jOnOA. a tnbe of North American Indiana of Iroquouin 
stock. They call themselves TshoH-wmdawaga, ** people at the 
mountain.’* The French called them TsofmonUmn. \ Their 
former range was in western New York state between Seneca 
lake and tht Genesee river. They were one of the Six Nations 
League of the Iroquois, and eventually became the most im- 
portant tribe of the league. They were foremost in afi the 
Iroquoian wars, and were the official guardians of the western 
frontier of the league. On the defeat of the Erie and Neuter 
tribes they occupied the county west of Lake Erie and south along 
the Meghany to Pennsylvania. They fought on the English 
side in the War of Independence. About 2700 are now on 
reservations in New York State, while a few are in Oklahoma 
and on Grand river reservation, Ontario. 

For Seneca Cosmology see 21st Ann. Report Bureau Amer. Eihnol. 
(1899-1900). 

SENECA FALLS, a village of Seneca county. New York, 
tJ.S.A., in the township of Seneca Falls, on Seneca Outlet, or 
river (which connects Lake Seneca and Lake Cayuga), about 
42 m. W.S.W. of Syracuse. Pop. (1900), 6519, of whom 801 
were foreto-bom ; (1905 state censusy 673j; of the town- 
ship, including the village (1905), 7544. ^e village is served by 
the New York Central & Hudson River, the Lehigh Valley and 
electric suburban railways, and by the Seneca & Cayuga Canal. 
In the village are the Mynderse (public) Library and the Johnson 
Home for Old Ladies (1^8). Cayuga L^e Park, apleasure resort , 
is 3 m. distant and is reached by electric railway. The village is 
the shining point fbr a fanning and dairying r^on. The river 
here fans 50 ft. and provides a good water power ; among the 
manufactures are pumps and hydraulic machinery, woollen goods, 
wagons and farm implements. Seneca Falls was settled about 
1790, and was first incorporated as a village in 1831, its charter 
as revised in 1902 being sunilar in some respects to that of a city. 
In Seneca Falls on the 19th and 20th of July 1848 was held a 
Woman’s Rights Convention, the first in the United States.^ 

BENEFEL0ER, ALOIS German inventor of 

lithography, was bom at Munich on the 6th of November 1771, 
his father Peter being an actor at the Theatre Royal. Owing to 
the death of his father he was unable to continue his legal studies 
at the university of Ingolstadt, and tried to support himself as a 
performer and author, but without success. In order to accelerate 
the publication of one of his works, he frequently spent whole 
days in the printing office, and found the process of printing so 
simple that he conceived the idea of purchasing a smml printing 
press, thus enabling himself to print and pubBsh his own com- 
positions. Unable to pay for tl^ engraviog of his compositions, 
ne attempted to ingrave them, himself. He made numerous 
experiments with little success ; tools and skill were alike 
wanting. Capper-plates were e^^nsiye, and the want of a 
suffic^nt pumber entailed the teffious process of grinding and 
polishing afresh those he had tlsed. About thB period his atten- 
tion accidefitally directed to a fiile piece of Kellheim stone 
which he ha^ pun;hased for the purpose of grinding his ink. 
His iilek to use it m^h^ fpr practice in his ex^dses in 
writing badc^di. the ease with which the stbne could be ground 
and po}u^e 4 'a^r^ Wing the chid inducm Whfie he was 
engaged We qa^ inpotishing a stone slab on which to continue his 
^bUier^entered th^ ipom and desired him to krrite 

^ The Wilventioa, under the teadebhip of Llicwtia Mott and 
Eliiabeth Cftdy Stanton, adopted a " Doeknatioa of Santimeats " 
i^odalled after American Declaration of Independence, and 
resolved " that it is the duty of the women of Cbis country to secure 
to jthemzelves their sacred right to the elective kanchise,'* and 
" mat the same amount of wtixe, ddkacy vid refinement at he- 
h|yioht that is inquired of woifiaix m Ihe sooal state should also be 
reqpjdked of man, and the same ttansgr^bai Should be vizftad with 
equm aerVerity onbotii manwiid wotaatt^^ 
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her ft bill for tl^ ^!»r-%oiiiutn, who WM Witkltig for the Mtlen. 
Nelthi^ l^i^er^pr inl|; l^ihg at hand* )||^ written on the 
stone he oad just poliBhed. The ink unM w^ compos^ ^ iralxj 
soap and lanip*‘bla^ Some timeafterwards, when about to wipe 
the writing fri»n the stone, the idea allwt onee struck him to try 
the effect of bitfog the stone aqua fortis. Surrounding the 
stcme with a , border of was;, ha covert its. surface with a mixture 
of one part of aqua fortis and ten parts of water. Theresukoithe 
experimnt was that at the end of five minutes he found the 
wnting elevated about the t^th part pf a line (Tiir in,). He 
then proceeded to apply the printing ink to the stone, using at 
first a common printer’s baU> but soon found that a thin piece of 
board covered with fine cloth answered better, communicating 
the ink xnore eoually. He was able to take satisfactory im- 
pressions, and, the method of printing being new, he hoped to 
obtain a patent for it, or even some assistance from the govern- 
ment. For years Senefelder continued his experiments, until the 
art not only became simplified, but reached a high degree of 
excellence In his hands. In later years the kii^ of Bavaria 
settled a handsome pension on Senefelder. He died at Munich 
in 1834, having lived to see tits invention brought to compara- 
tive wrfection. 

8IWEGA, the dried root of the Polygala Senega, which is 
ofiicial in the British and United States pharmacopoeias. Senega 
contains an active principle, saponin. Senega is used chiefly 
as a stimulating expectorant in chronic bronchitis. It is occasion- 
ally used as a diuretic in renal dropsy. It is a cardiac depressant, 
and is contra-indicated in diseased conditions of the heart. 
It has a tendency to upset the digestion, and is therefore only 
used in combination with other drugs in what are termed ex- 
pectorant mixtures. 

SENEGAL, a river of West Africa, entering the Atlantip about 
16® N., some 10 m. below St Louis, after a course of fully 1000 m. 
It is formed by the junction of the Bafing or Black river and 
the Bakhoy or White river, and its chief affluent is the Faleme. 
North of the Senegal the, Sahara reaches the coast, and for 
over 1000 miles no river enters the ocean. 

The Bafing rises in the Futa Jallon highlands about 3400 ft. 
above sea-level, in 10® 28' N., 10® 5' W., its source being within 
125 m. of Konakry on the Gulf of Guinea. It is joined in about 
II® 10' N. and ii® 45' W. by the Tcne, which rises in 13® W. and 
10° 37’ N. and flows north-east. A little south of 12® N. the 
Bafing is a large stream 250 yds. wide, and is here separated from 
the sources of the Faleme by a line of hilb 2600 ft. high, which 
send to the latter river four important streams rising in about 12® 
N. The Bafihg follows a northward course for about 350 m., 
during which it descends by a series of rapids till it reaches a level 
of 360 ft. above the sea. The headstreams of the Bakhoy rise 
between il® 30' and 12® N. and 9® 20' and 9® 50' W. on the N.E. 
versant of the hills which here form a narrow divide between the 
basin of the Senegal and that of the upper Niger. The Bakhoy, 
in its upper course much intesriipted by rapids, fiows N.E., but 
about 12® 15' N. turns northwestward. Its principal affluent, 
the Baule’(l^ river), and its headstreams rise farther east on 
the tiorthm Slopes of the hills which above Bamako shut in the 
I^er. The eastern headwaters of the Sene^ thus drain, a laxge 
area adjacent to the upper Niger. The Bauie flows north and m 
a series of loops reaches 14® 20' N., where it tums westward and 
in about 13® 30' N. and 10® W. joins the BakhOyw After receiving 
the Bauie, the Bakhoy, now a river of fine propoitions, flows 
W» by N. through rocky country in a narrow valieyi In ii® 55' 
W;and 'i 3® 48^ N. it unites with the Bafing. . At the confluence the 
Bakhoy is 800 ft. wide, the Bafing at point having a width 
of 360 ft 

After the junctioa of the Black and White riven the united 
stteam is known as the Senegal. The confluence is called Bafulakri, 
tie. "meeting of the wsten." > Below BafulabO the river flows 
N.W. through a valley bordered on either' aide^by hflle rihich throw 
out zbcky spun, over which the Senegal desotods in attncceasioo; qf 
faSls, those of Gutna (sOoft) and of (joor 60 it)heiag the most 

impor^l It teoeives from the deoth several httenuttent streams, 
the chief, nsually carrying a fhk anHouqt pf. water, being the Khuht 
or Kofimbuie, coming from the Kaarta i^teau. the South 

it is joined by the Faleme, a considerable river wliich rises in mUjr 


^ ih abotri n® 5<^ N. and 30' W.u^e^flmk^flBdhe 
SMgai isdne m the mume (ngkrit^f HWyEMemo, 

£ ss&isr% 

Feld is the town of Ka^ On Ihe left bank of the rivhr: Be^ 
twoen the faBs and B 4 ksl (85 IhiSO are twenty<«eveh V.nlinuwa/^ 
of which mveral, such as that at Kayes, am Kayiri the 

flinit of navigability from the sea. that town a ridlwi^ 

connects with the navigable waten of the upper Niger at Bamako 
(see SXNEGAL t Counir^ h). ‘ ' 

Below Bakel the river paaaes thiough' fleeter oountiy ami p re a e a ta 
a aaties of great xeaohea. It eenda ofi numbers <4 diveigent channels 
(caii^ merigoir) fonniim several islands, the largest bpinff that of 
Mqrnl, 110 m. long. The river attains its men northerly pohit, 
16* 30' N., in about 15* 10' W. Thereafter it runs N.'W. arid fiiudly 
due S. In the last xo m. of its course it runs parallel to the leh, from 
which it is separated by a narrow line of dunes. Qa an ialSAd at 
the head of this xo m. is St Louis, the, capital of the colony of S^niwal. 
At this point the right branch of the nver is only 500 ft fiomlhe 
open Atlantic. A marigot, called the Ndiatdier or Maringuine, 
leaves the river 40 m. above St Louis, pierces the dunea at flood time 
and reaches the sea, 50 m. N. of the mouth of the river. The Senegal 
indeed has what is styled an interior delta, but, with the cxcepbon 
of the marigot named, all the (Uvergent branches rejoin the main 
stream before the sea is reached. ' 

The comparative scantiness of its sources, the steepness of its 
upper course and the rapid evaporation which takes pla^. after the 
short rainy season would make the Senegal an insignificant stream 
for more than half the year ; but natural dams cross the channel at 
intervals and the water accumulates behind them in deep reaches, 
which thus act as reservoirs. In the rainy season the barriers are 
submerged in succession, the reaches are filled and the plains of the 
lower Senegal are changed into immense maihes. Lake Cayor 
on the right side of the lower Senegal and Lakn*aniefur(Ouier) on 
the left constitute reserve basins, receiving the surplus waters of the 
river during flood and restoring them in the d^y season. In the 
upper part of the river the reservoirs are partially protected by 
curtains of verdure from the eflects of the evaporation which makes 
itseH so Severely felt on the treeless seaborn. Owing to these 
natural " locks," the Senegal never discharges less than 1700 or 
1800 cubic ft. per second. The lower Senegal forms the boundary 
between the Sahara and the western Sudan ; the line of its in- 
undation^ is an ethnographic march between thegiomadic Berber 
and the settled Negro. 

From July to October the level of the Sen<tfal shows a series <kf 
fluctuations, with, however, a general increase ml the end m Augdit 
or beginning of September, when the maximum occurs. Boats 
drawing from x ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. can ascend to Kayes from the be- 
ginning of June to the middle of November; steamers drawmg 
4 ft 3 in., from July to October inclusive ; and bc^an steamers, 
lightened so as to draw ix-i3 ,ft., during August and Sejitri^ber. 
From Mafu to the sea, a distance of 215 m., the Senegal is navigable 
all the year round by vessels drawing not more than xo ft. 


The exigtence of the Senegal appears to have been known 
to the ancients. It is usually regarded as the Chretes or 
Chreroetesof Hanno, and the Nachyris and Bambofos of the 
Greeks and Romans, but it. is. not possible d^itdy to identify it 
with any of the rivers on Ptolemy ’s map. Idriri and other medieval 
Arabian geo^phers undoubtedly refer to it. The seamen cd 
Dieppe are said to haye discovered the fiver about i j6o, an 4 e^ii 
to luve built a fort which became the nucleus of the tow^ of 
St Louis, but this daim is unproved {see Guinea )k The mouth 
of the Senegal, then called Sei^a, was entered^ in by the 
Portuguese navigator Dinas Diaz (whp tho^ht k a western atm 
of the Nile), and in 1455 C^axnosto ascended the river for some 
distance. Leo Africapus rigb^ describes its lower course as 
severing by its windihg Chsumel the barren and naked toil from 
tbe green and Mitfii).*^ It Was not rinti} 16^7 that the 
dons of the upper river began, Jonnequin, Sieur de lElbc^^rt, 
in that year ascending, the river some 300 m. above St Louis. 
In 16^7 Andf6 Brfle reached the island of Morfil, while in 1698 
he penetrated pai(t the Fblu Tidb, At that' ueribd geojgrifo^ 
rmrded the ^negal as the termination of tV a th^^ 
hdd until Muitto Feck’s demonstradon of thejeasitward coutiem 
tfori stream. Park hmlieE added much to tbe knowle<^ef the 
upper basinqf the Sen«^. It was hot until iSxfl that tSe^dzee 
(tAdf the Bafing) was located, by Daipard Mollien, ;; ’ 
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t A mntiy of West Afto belonging 
Af i* the land stored b^r m beom 

Sen^' £d ^) 

theTerrftoty of Mabretonift. Tlie fet 061^ fe< 4 uito the most 
wcsterfy com region of Africa ; a large^ of the sfecohd colony 
»ehacoti»lryeiick>sedinthegi:«at wdufetihe 

MfUtoiv TeitJtoTy is cast of that i^iver. The Territory of Maure- 
»apW ii of the western Si^hflra^ stretching indefinitely no^ 
from thTseoegal river.. H the oasis of Adrat Tri^ur 

(«ee Adxar) im the ooast regions between Cape Blanco and 
tfte Senegd river. In the present article the two coloiiies are 
dfolt with in separate sections (I. arid 11 . below)^ the stoiy of 
French conc^uest and colonization throughout this vast region 
forming Section HI. ^ 

I. Sensgal 

SenieigU is bounded ^, by the Territory of Mauretania, W. by 
the Atlantic, S. by Portuguese Guinea and French Guinea, and 
£. by the Faleme, which separates it from Upper Senegal and 
NIget. Wedged into Senegal and surrounded by it save seawards 
is the Briti^ colony of the Gambia. Senegal colony proper 
oonsiits of the towns of Dakar. St Louis, Goree and Rufi^ue, a 
narrow strip of territory on eit^ side of the Dakar-St Louis 
i^^y, nnd a fei^etached spots^ and has an area of 438 sq. m. 
with a populatioi^bensus of 1904) of 107,806. The rest of the 
country consists of native states under French protection, and 
includes, since two, the northern bank of the river Senegal 
briow !Qa)mL In tms larger sense, which is that einployed in this 
artkicj Senegal coven about 74,000 isq. m., with an estimated 
population of z, 800, 000. Among the pSrotected states is Bondu 
(e*p.) lying immediately west of the lower Faleme. 

PhyiicM coast follows a 3.S.W. direction from the 

mouu of the Megal to Cape Verde, the most Western point of the 
African continent ; thence it bends south as far as Cape Koxo, where 
the Portngnese frontier begins. The only gulf on the coast is that 
Wl^ lidT to the m 91 Cape Verde and contains the Island of 
CoTM^.itf.). The CMt iri the northern is low, arid, desolate arid 
durie-skimd, its monotony relieved only here and there by cliffs and 
piateaua Further south it becomes monfhy, and clothed with Itixuri- 
‘ A little to tl^ north of the Gambia the coast-line is 


mticCh^keri by the orchir^lago of islands formed by the Salum 
estuary, whilst south of the Gambia is the broad estuary of the COsa- 
manoe. Between the Senegal and the Gambia arid as far east as 
•bout W., the country behind the seaboard is a slightly elevated 
and, |oc the n^ part^ barren plain. Further east is a mountainous 
region wi^ altitudes of x>ver 4000 ft. The mbuntains sink 
aoiripuy towards the l^iget valley, While southwards they join the 
Futa }a!l^ higbkrids. Ott tiie riorih they extend to the left bank 
of tiid Senegal and throw out roun into the deeert beyond. The 
its tributary the and the upper course of the 

w.v.l are the .chw£ rivert which drain the country. The 
iuiri, already mentioned, is a river-like ostuory wWch penetrates 
\f too m. and is Mlit into many channels. It is nbvigabte from 
sea iM 60 m. The Casamance flows between the Gambia to. 
the north and the to the south, and has a c^auum[e ar|S of 
fo^ ,6000, ,SQ. m, Rising in the Futa JoUon, the river hu a 
coutea rif about Sis in., and at Sedhiu, X03 m. from the s^, is m. 
brohd. ' miles down it is jweu by a Hartbem tributary, 
the Soognog u , and thence to thwiiweeTi loxiiis, With its nuavinMa 
Icoml rikhpoolik no, eatnary. Thinoojeth ol the “• 

to feven feet pf water cover the baf at low tide, the nver 
jlgrible by vessels lor the greater port of its 

.-^Tha km cegioa of the seaboard bos a very uaiform 
tt cismM # mpdatonm or cloy mcks and loom beds of 
reddiih, loiL contommg iimwe iheUs. , At certain ppinti, Such as 
c2S|Rr<ie ai^ cS^dderifeRouge), the red aOridStdries crop out, 
to the latter its riaW.^<!kiy &ttes also occur, Ond ht intfrvils 
ftesemdiibintary itrmn M by bsMltkomygdalfiid’a^ 

vrikonk in^. W hwtanen^j^ wMd of Cknos^ w b^ ^ 

dittiira iiilf /ilim* itill MrSniWt !>oa mU |[m Me'fbidiil 
to <)M,Bic«ioiiiinii— d m .Mm of.jlM.vi^ys m 

0W!<wdiiritotorta»iiqBi; bat.tlwntof4!(to««oaii«gri(>«toer«rid 

to».£iHK .MOMaMnoMW' *'<*>> toc-. l M ti Bto * 
rainy seasoa the wind blows from ' 
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mtoton nrMV* mivwd faoW;‘toe.i ftoti, « to , Atoog tof f<to*t9to4 to|i 

of the yeOdr thfflfeat iS excessive. ^ isucimsmi feaflia|a^^(^ 
zo|o^ F4. whkhoie excqitmnal nt Bt Lonia^ be0ome almcwt riw nds 

at %ke(bb draper SeneSOlr Tte nwm ^wnpei^ure at^t.L^ 

k 68 , to 70”. F. The lomy season begins at Goree between, thg syth 
of tune arid the lathjof July. During this period storms are fr^ent 
KtA the Senegal overflows and floods the lowkiids, the heat and 
hiimidilliy reomwing the ctentry afiected very unhealthy. . Several 
districts formerly covered with forest, to which font Cm Verde 
owed its name^ are now, treeless, a continual dpw diminupon in the 
ridnfOU being the result.' No pOrt of the country Is suited for per- 
manent occupation by Europeans. Yrilow fever, malaria, ftc., once 
ptevalent iri tbe towns, have been successfully combated by attention 
to sanitation. . > . 

Flora, — The principal free >is the baobab {Adansonia dtgiu^), 
which sometimes at me height of 24 ft. has a diameter of 34 and a 
circumference of 104 ft. Acacias are numerous, one species, A, 
adansonfa, being valuable for riiip-timber. Among the palm-trees 
is the ronifir, whose wood reaisiln moisture and the attacks of insects ; 
in some places, as in Cayor, it fomia magnificent forests. .The 
mampatas mrpws sometimes 100 ft. high, its branches beginning at i 
hei^t of about 25 ft. Landolphia and other rubber plants, and the 
oil-palm, grow luxuriantly in the Cpamancc district. The karite, 
or ahea^butter free, is common. M^d indigo is abundant, and the 
cotton plant is indigenous. 

Fauna. — The lion of Senegal and the neighbouring countries difiers 
from the Barbary lion ; its colour is a deeper and brighter'^eflcw, 
and its mane is neither so thick nor so long. Other beasts of prey 
are the leopard, the wild cat, the cheetah, civet and the hyena. 
The wild boar is clumsier than the European variety. Antelopes and 
gazelles occur in large herds ; the giraffe is found in the region of the 
upper Senegal ; the elephant is rare ; the Mppopotamus is gradually 
cusai^>eariiig. Crocodiles swarm in the uppa ^negal. Monkeys and 
apes of dilmnt species (the chimpanzee, the colobus, the cyno- 
cephalus, &c.), the squirrel, rat and mouse abound. The hedgehog, 
marmot, porcupine, hare, rabbit, &c., are also met with. Among the 
more noteworthy birds are the ostrich, which migrates to the Sahara ; 
the bustatd, found in desert and uncultivated districts ; the mara- 
bout, a kind of stork, with its beak black in the middle and red at the 
point, which frequents the moist meadowlands and the lagoons ; the 
brown partridge, tfic rock partridge and the quail in the plains and on 
the iriountain sides ; and the guinea-fowl in the thickets and brush- 
wood. Along the coast are caught t^'sperm whale, the manatee and 
the cod-fish. 

inAofittoiffr.— The inhabitaats of Senegal are, mainly, “ Moors ” 
and allied Berber raees, and Negroids. The Moors, or rather 
Berbers (Trarzas, Braknas and Duaish), inhabit the right bank 
of the Senegal. Fnla (Peuls) are found in various parts of the 
country. Negroids, however, form the bulk of the population. 
There arc few, if any, tribes of unmixed Negro blood, though 
in most of them the Negro element largely predominates. The 
best known of these tribes are tlfr Wolofs and Mandingos, tlie 
last-named a widespread group of allied peoples bearing many 
names such as Sarakoks and Bambaras. Mandingos inhabit 
the basins of ^e upper Niger and the upper Senegal, and the 
western slope of the raounfrws of Futa J alien. Under the name 
of Wakore or Wangara they are also found in all the immense 
tract enclosed in the bend of the Niger. The Berbers, Fula and 
Mandingos are Moslems. The Wolofs and the ^rers inhabit 
the seaboard from St Louis to the Gambia, andrthe left bank, of 
the Senegal from its moutih to Dagana. Tbe-^Balarita iidiabit 
the left bank of the Casamance ; they Ore allied to the Mandingos* 
T^ princ^ languages spoken are Wolof, Fuia, Serer, Mandipgo 
and' Amb^ The river^ Sene^ znibka. the line of separation 
between Wolof and Arabic^ Fula is the language of the Fula 
and Tukubm (Fula holf-breeda) ; Mandh^ comprises several 
dialects and is widely spoken. Polygamy is gener^ practised. 
Slave raiding has been stopped and. domestic slavery is not 
recbgniseil by the Fiendi; ^ee Bbabbrs, Fviaj Wotor, 
Manbinoo^ dec.) . . i 

__ seaport 

14 Oo'E. of bakftf mill rulv^y conmMang town with 
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iMsh WM formerly nofod for the export of kam ooMbk^ and on ’tli6 
itecee of Itbe tt$9 ipnmd by Cape BkncoielW Wenne, a dahmc 
etatipn piovi^^ wi 0 i jetties and ffuarded k>y a d^ftary post, These 
last-named ports are in the Temtory o! Mauretania, but are most 
conveniently mentioned here.) On tiie tivw Senegal are the towns 
of Richatd-toU ' (Riohard'a garden), B a gan a and Bakei, all three 
fonnded by the French government in iMi, Carabane, gg hinch or 
and Sedhiti are aettiements on the Caaamanoe^river. St. Louis. 
Dakar Ooree and Rufisque are communes, with ajtranchise exercised 
by nk^lves and Europeans alike. The total white population of the 
four towns iS about 5000. 

Agnculiurt rrods.-^Senegal's chief tommeroial product is the 
ground-nut, which, sinpe iSaS, has yielded about 30,000 tons a year. 
Millet, the staple food of the native j^pulation, maize and rice occupy 
about two-thirds of the cultivated land. Acacia gum is gathered by 
the Moors in the northern region ; the kola nut is cultivated and 
rubber is collected in the district of Casamance, which promts 
between Portuguese Guinea and British Gambia. There are large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, besides numerous camels, 
asses and horses. Gold, iron, quicksilver and copper are found. 
The natives carry on weaving, pottery, brickmatking and manufacture 
trinkets. Cotton goods (chiefly from England) form the most im- 
portant articles of import, and after them come kola nuts (mainly 
from Sierra Leone), ripe, wines and spirits, tobacco, implements, su 
coal and fancy g(^s ; the exp<^ are mostly ground-nuts ; rubber 
(much of which comes from the Niger regions), gum and gold coming 
next in value. The imports and exports of Senegal are not 
shown separately, the figures for Upper Senegal and Niger being 
included. The average annual value tor the five years ending 1905 
was A, 1 00,000. By 1910 the value had risen to nearly ;^4,ooo,ooo. 
France takes 75 % of the exports; BeWum, the Netherlands and 
Denmark the bulk of the remainder, in value ground-nuts form 
four-fifths of the exports. 

Communtcafious. -A railway, 163 m. long^ goes from Dakar to St 
Louis, from which point the Senegal river is navigable by steamer 
from August to November, both inclusive, for about 300 m., the 
navigable reach terminating at Kayes, whence a railway runs to the 
Niger. Direct communication between Dakar and the Niger is 
aflorded by a railway starting from Thies, a station on the way to 
St Louis, and ending at Kayes, The construction of this line began 
in 1907. Telegraph lines connect the colony with all other parts of 
French West Africa. Dakar is in direct cable communication with 
Brest, and another cable connects St Louis with Cadiz. St^mslup 
communication between Europe and Dakar and Rufisque is main- 
tained by several French, British and German lines. Over 50 % of 
the shipping is French, Great Britain coming second. 

II. Upper Senegal and Niger 

This colony is bounded N. by the Saharan territories dependent 
on Algeria, W. by Senegal and the Territory of Mauretania, S. 
by the French colonies of Guinea and the Ivory Coast, the 
Northern Territories of the (jold Cxiast (British), Togoland 
(German) and Dahomey (French). The Military Territory 
dependent on the colony extends E. of the Niger to the lake 
Chad territory of French Congo, being bounded S. by Nigeria 
(British). Tlie colony and its dependent territoiy thus form 
the link connecting all the possessions of France in north, west 
and central Africa. Their area is estimated at 210,000 sq. m., 
with a population of some 3,000,000. Those tribes living north 
and east of the Niger are mainly of Berber (Tuareg) stock ; 
the inhabitants of the Ni^er bend we chiefly Negroids, such as 
the Mandingo, with Fula in certain districts. 

The colony, as a whole, Consists of a great plateau of granite 
and sandstone, rarely more than 1600 ft. high, and in its N.W. 
part, the Kaarta, all but desert. Hydrographically the wegtem 
portion belongs to the basin of the Senegal, the central to that 
of the Niger. At Mopti, 200 m. S.W. of Timbuktu, the Ni^cr 
receives the Mahel Balevel, which rises in about qj® N. and with 
its tributaries dtatns a very large area. In its lower courses its 
divergent ehannels, uniting with oilshoots from the Niger, form 
in the flood season an immense lake. This region — apparently 
the Wangara country of Idrisi — is sometimes called Bambm, 
the name of the chief race inhabiting it. The lakes or widenings 
oi the Niger itself occupy vast areas ; Lake Debo, the Lake of 
Hoto, the Lake of Dauna, Lake Faguibini are all to the south or 
west of Timbuktu, and are permanent. The greater put of the 
colony lies within the bend M the Niger, but Westward it includes 
botii banks of the Senegal as far as the Faleme confluence. It 
abo exleads north of the Niger so as to include theiertile landon 
the borders d the Sahara. On the S.W. and S. the country is 
somewhat motifltainous; and the general trend of the land and 


thecoureeof theriveranaoitth.toiiortlL East ol the Kigsrihe 
conditioBs are mostly Sahttraiij but there is a belt of fairty fsnUe 
countiv, bordering northern l^lgeria and extehd^ to 
Chad. This region includes the state of Zinder (^0 Ani 4 rllb 
oases of Air or Aaben and Btfana The counl^ west of the 
Niger contains patches of forest^ but it consists lOiuniy of 0|)en 
land wen adapited to Bgriculture and stdde-raisi^. Thb lioiut 
includes the Ikui^r elephant, hippopotamus, wild bbiur, pamper ahd 
various kinds of antebpe. ThechmafobtFOpical»lmt,apenl^ 
the districts inundated by the Niger floods, dry and not unhealtiiy. 

Tke Protected 5 ftt/ss.“-Of the native states indoded in the 
colony . 3 ambuk lies between the Senegal and the Fkbfne aiKd 
Baflng. It is traversed from N.W. to $.£. by the ste» and 
wall-like range of the Tamba-Ura Mountains. The sou m m 
la^ part of the country is of remarkable fertility j rice, maiee, 
millet, mebns, manioc, grapes, bananas and other fruits grow 
abundantly ; the forests are rich in a variety of valuabb trees ; 
and extensive stretches are covered with abundant pasturage of 
the bng guinea-grass. The inhabitants, a branch of the Mandiiigo 
race, own large herds of cattle and sheep. The reports which 
reached Europe dpring the 17 th and i8th centuries of a country 
in Upper Senegal rich in gold referred to this district, where both 
alluvial and quartz deposits have been found, though the stories 
of “ hills of gold ” remain unverified. In all the protected states 
the native rulers retain a considerable degree of authority and 
native law is administered. 

Towns, — Theprinci^l towns in the colony .aA in Upper Senegal, 
Kayes, Bafulabe and Kita ; in the Niger regions Sikaro, the centre 
of the rubber trade ; Bamako,^ the seat of ffovemment ; Kulikoro, 
Segu, Sansandig, Bambara, jenn6 (^.v.) and Timbuktu Nioro 

is the capital of the Kaarta county ; between it and Timbuktu 
are Gumbu and Sokolo; Gao (^.e.), cinder or Sinder (not to be con- 
founded with the Zinder mentioned above), Sansanne Hanaa, 
Niamey and Say are towns on the Niger below Timbuktu, Say (g .v.) 
being an entrepot for the trade of the east Nigerian regions. In the 
centre of the Niger bend is the important city o^Wagadugu, the 
capital of Mossi, a negroid and pagan state dating from the Z4th 
century. Satadugu is on the upper course of the Faleme. Satl and 
Leo are towns just north of the British Gold Coast hinterland. 

Of these towns Kayes is situated on the Senegal at the point at 
which that river ceases to bo navigable from the sea — a distance of 
4O0 m. from St Louis. Bamako, chosen in 1904 as the capital of the 
colony, is on the upper Niger at the head of its navigable waters and 
is in railway communication with Kayes. Segu, where Mungo Park 
first reached the Niger, is regarded as the capital of Bambara rather 
than the town of Bambara, v/hich is on a backwater of the Niger some 
100 m. S. of Timbuktu, ^fore the French occupation the possessor 
of Segu was the ruler of the surrounding country ; and the town Was 
tiie headquarters of the emirs Omar and Ahmadu (see below, Historyy 
Sansandig stands on the nqrth bank of the Ni^r below Segu. It 
was visiteq by Mungo Park in 1796), and Lieut. £. Mage and 
Dr Quintin, French officers, witnessed the stand it made in 1^65 
against a siege by Ahmadu, sultan of Segu, from whom it had re- 
volted. Before its conquest by the Tuareg in the first half of Bie 
Z9th century Sansandig was an important mart, owing to its position 
at the upper end of the stretch of the Niger navigabla for large 
vessels aU the year round. After its occupatiori by Praflee in 1900 
its commercial importance gradually returned^ It ponease# 
anchorage and landing places. 

CommunioatioHS . — ^There is regular communication by, rail and 
river between Dakar, the princii^ port of. Senegal, and Timbuktu, 
the journey occupying ten to twelve days. A railway linking the 
Senegal and Niger rivers starts at» Kayes on the SenMiu, passes S.E. 
ftirough BafnlaM and Klta, whence it goes B. to Bamako on the 
Niger, and follows the left hank of that river to Kulikoro, the 
terminus, from which point the Niger is navigable down stream all 
tire year round for a distance of 900 m., while from Bamako the 
Niger is navigable up stream fb Rurussa, a distance of nks fn., for 
the greater part of €he year. The Senegal-Niger railway is 547 m. 
long, and occupied twenty^fouc years in constmetion, oud^ to bgd 
nmaagement and periods of retr^^easive policy in , Psris. The total 
cost was upwaroB of ;£3,50o,ooo. Construction of the line was 
sanctioned m 18S0 ; by 1B82, when £700,000 had been spent, bdt 
to m. of rails had been 1 ^. The 33rd mile was reached at a cost 
of £7,232 per mile for aotnal constructian. Notwithstand i nf this 
heavy expense the.line was condemned as kcpelessly de^^Ve. In 
t888 it reached, Baiulabd (82 m.) when u^ork was suspme^^ to be 
vigorously rtoum^ until 1898. The entire line was opened; fot'traffic 
in 1905. Steamere ’ply on the Niger between Kabato^ the port of 
Timbuktu, and Kulikoro and B fo n a ko . Good soadll coimeet Messi 

1 For a monograph on Bamako see Quest. col, (rve^, 

pp. 561-576. 
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■Ad Mktr ocHkntiiMi In ftm Kk«r bend with the river ports sf^ 

ohAmSm tHe G«B ^ ajJSST 

niljhio with all the French colony 

Se^cSJliiie (over aooo m. low) connects Dakar with T^b^tu 
sad &ottTOibulttli fbei east to flnder. At Bttrr^ <m 
sts m. below Tlnlbiiktii, starts a ^ Sahara to Akeria. 

7varis end ^fncatters.^Tbe chief expom »t fpxmjwhkh comm 
lanelv iiam the northern districts such as Kaartaj^ rubber, sold, kola 
n^ leather andMbich feathers. Part of the trade is stiU done by 
caravans acrais the Sahara to Morocco and Algeria, and a goodly 
MOporttoSi of the exports from the middle Niger are ship^ from 
French Guinea. Under the direction of FrenSi officials, 
cotton-mowing on scientific methods was begun in the Niger basin 
in Z 9 o 7 ^ American and Egyptian varieties were introduced, the 
Andean varieties proving well adapted to the soil. Indigenous 
varieties of cotton are common and are cultivated by the natives for 
domestic use, weaving being a general industry. Gold is found in 
the basin of the Falento and of the Tankisso. Rubber is abundant in 
the southern part of the Niger bend, the latex being extracted by the 
natives in large quantities. The people are great agriculturists, their 
chief crops being millet, maise, nee, cotton and indigo. Tobacco is 
cultivated by the river ioik along the banks inundated by the floods. 
Wlmat is grown in the neighbourhood of Timbuktu, the swd having 
been^ in ^ probability, brought from Morocco at the time of the 
Moorish invasion (see TmeuKTC). The oil of the karite or shea- 
butter tree, common in the southern and western regions, is largely 
used. Cattle are pleutifnl ; there are several good breeds of horses ; 
donkeys are numerous and largely used as transport animals ; wool- 
bearing sheep — distinct from the smooth-haired sheep of the coast 
regions — aie bred In many districts, the natives using the wool 
lately in the manufacture of blankets and rugs. Ostriches are 
fairly numerous in the upper portion of the Niger bend and on the 
left Dank of the I*yger east of Timbuktu, and their feathers form a 
valuable article ortrade. Most of the trade of this vast region is 
witii France and through Senegal. 

III. History and Administration 

The story of the French conquests throughout West Africa 
it inseparably connected with* the history of Senegal. Trading 
stations were established elsewhere on the coast, but the line 
of penetration into the interior of the continent was, until the 
hut few ycairaiof the 19th century, invariably by way of the 
river Sene^. Hence there is a peculiar interest in the record 
of the eany settlements on this coast. The Portuguese had 
some establishments on the banks of the Senegal in the 15th 
century ; they penetrated to Bambuk in search of gold, and were 
for some time masters of that country, but the inhabitants 
rose and drove them out. Remains of their buildings are still 
to be seen. TTic first French settlement was probably made 
in 1636 (see Senegal, river). Between 1664, when the French 
settlements were assigned to Colbert’s West India Company, 
and 1758, when the colony was seized by the British, Senegal 
had passed under the administration of seven different companies, 
none of which attained any great success, though from 1697 to 
17S4 affairs were conducted by a really able governor, Andr^ 
Brue, who did not, however, spend the whole of his time in 
Africa ; from 1703 to 1714 he directed the affairs of Senegal from 
Pii^. Brue ma& many exploriitg expeditions and was on one 
occaskm (1701) captured by the natives, who extoi^d a heavy 
ransom. Under hu direction the auriferous regions of Bambuk, 
long since abwfMioned by the Portuguese, were revisited (1716) 
'thS first map of Senegal drawn (1734). In the meantime 
(1677) French had captuqsd from the Dutch Rufisque, 
POrtudali Joal and Goree and they were confirmed in possession 
of these phim by the treaty of Nijmwegen (1678). In 1717 the 
l^ch acquired Portendic, a roadstead half way between capes 
and Blanco, and in 1734 Arguip, an island off the coast 
gl the Sahara, whm still belong to tte colony. Goree and the 
district of Cape Verde were captured by the British under 
Commodore Keppel hi 17^8, but were surrendered to the French 
in i76a, ,abd by the treaty of peace in 1783 the whole of the 
Sen^lM was ubq lestofeo. The British again captured the 
etdony in the wars of the FSiit £mp^ (Goree sSoq, St Louis 
1809) and, tho^ the treaty of Paris authorised a complete 
l«etitution> the wnch authoiitieB Ittd not enter into possession 
till sSz?. At that lime the aurimrity of Franoe did not ext^ 
be)^ the iriand of Goree and the town of St Louis, whilst 
up he 1854 little was eSepted by the thirt^:®even governors who 
iSOmtd each other in rapid suooessionv Of these governors 


Oq>taui (afterwards Admiral) BouSt-WiUaiimet had previoushr 
explored the Sene^ river as lar as M^dine and was aaxioiis 
to increase Fkenbh influence, but his st^ in 1^^ (1841-X844) 
was too brid to permit him to aoc^phsh much. 

The appointment of General Faidherbe m governor ki 1854 
proved turi^-point in the history of Senegal. In the 
meantime the Niger had been explored, Timbuktu visited by 
Eurqieans and the riches of the region were attracting attention. 
General Faidherbe sought to bring these newly opened-up lands 
under French sway, and dreamed of a French empire stretching 
across Africa from west to east. As far as concerned West 
Africa he did much to make that dream a reality. On taldng 
up the governorship he set about subduing the Moorish (Berb^ 
tribes of the Trarzas, Braknas and Duaish, whose kings,” 
especially the king of the Trarzas, had subjected the French 
settlers and traders to grievous and arbitrary exactions ; and 
he botmd them by treaty to conflne their authority to the north 
bank of the Senc^^^ In 1855 he annexed tiie country of Walo 
and, ascending the river beyond Kayes, erected the fort of 
M^dine for the purpose of stemming the advancing tide of 
Moslem invasion, which under OiAar al-Haji (Alegui) t&*eatened 
the safety of the colony. In 1857 M 4 dine was brilliantly defended 
by the mulatto Paul Holle against Omar, who with his army of 
20,000 men had to retire before the advance of General Faidherbe 
and turn his attention to the conquest of the native states within 
the bend of the Niger. The conquest of the Senegambian region 
by the French followed. The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870 checked the French schemes of penetration for 
some five or six years, but the delay proved to be no disadvantage, 
for Great Britain, France’s only serious rival in West Africa at 
the time, remained inert. 

The first French expedition into the heart of the Niger country 
was undertaken in 1863, when General Faidherbe sent Lieut. 
E. Mage ^ and Dr Quintin to explore the country east 
of the Senegal. The two travellers pushed as far as of the 
Segu on the Niger, then the capital of the almany wpimt 
A hmadu, a son of Omar al-Haji. At Segu they were 
forcibly detained from February 1864 to March 1866. 

During this period they gathered much valuable information 
concerning the geography, ethnology and history of the middle 
Niger region. In 1878 the explorer Paul Soleillet (1842'! 886) 
also penetrated to Segu. In 1879 Colonel Bri^re de I’lsle 
(governor of Senegal, 1876-1881) appointed Captain Joseph S. 
(^ieni to investigate the route for a railway and to reopen 
communications with the almany Ahmadu ; and at this time the 
post of Bafulab6 was constructed. The armed conquest began 
m 1880, and for more than fifteen years was carried on by 
Borgnis-Desbordes, J. S. Gallieni, H. N. Frey, Louis Archinard, 
Co). Combes, Tite Pierre Eug^e Bonnier and other officers. In 
1881 the Niger was reached ; the fort of Kita was erected to 
the south-east of M6dme to watch the region between the 
Senegal and the Joliba (upper Niger) ; the fort of Bamako on 
the Niger was buUt in 1883 ; a ro^ was made, 400 m. of tele- 
graph line laid down and the work of railway construction 
begun. In 1887 Ahmadu, who had formerly been anxious to 
obtain British protection, signed a treaty placing the whole of 
hb country under French protection.^ Besides Ahmadu the 
principal opponent of the French was a Malinkd (Mandingo) 
chieftain named Samory, a man of humble origin, bom about 
1846, who first became prominent as a reformer of Islam, and 

> Lieut £. Mage (1837-1869) Of the French navy, an officer of 
brUUant promise, first visited Senegal in 1836 when, under Faid- 
heebe’e dvection, he went on a missian to the Duaish Moors. The 
'* Gorgone,” which he commanded, was wrecked off Brest in 
December 1869 and Mage was drowned. 

* Tt was in this year (1887) that the governor of Senegal took 
poseesrion of a small uninhabited group of islands, named the 
Alcatcas, lying off the coast of French Guinea. This act had a tn^c 
sequel By agreement with the governor, a chieftain of the neigb- 
booiing mainland sent lour of his warriors to the islands to guard the 
tricolotir. These sOldiers were, however, Uko the islands themself, 
coifipletely forgotten by the nuthoritim, nnd, the Aloatran pfOdudog 
notmng but sand, the four men starved to death, after exhausting 
the supplies with which had been .originally provided. 
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had by i88q made lunuetf master <d a iaige am m the tipper 
Niger bft ffn. In rB 07 > and again in was induced to 

raoognizc a Frendi protectorate, but peace, did not long prevafl 
either with him cr with Ahma^ the atan^le was resumed 
in 1890 ; Ahmadu kst Segu ; Niotw the capital of Kaaita was 
occupied (1891)9 Jenn^ was taken in 1893. Samory proved a 
veiitable thorn in the fiesh to his opponents. Wily and elusive, 
he ma^ and broke promises, negotiation, shifted his 
empire ” to the states of Kong, and after numberless encounters 
was finally defeated on the CavaUa to the north of Liberia, and 
taken prisoner in September 1898. He was deported to the 
Gabun, where he died in 1900. Timbuktu occupied in 
December 1893, in dehanoe of orders from the civil authorities. 
Colonel Bonnier, who wont to the relief of the advance party, 
after having effected that purpose, was slain by the Tuareg 
(15th of January 1894), whom he had pursued into the desert. 
In the meantime France had signed with Great Britain the 
convention of the 5th of August 1890, which reserved the 
country east pf the Niger and south of the Sahara to Oeat 
Britain. 

Determined to profit by the convention, the French govern- 
ment despatched Colonel P. L. Monteil to West Africa to tisit 
the countries on the Anglo-French frontier. That officer , starting 
from St Louis in 1891, traversed the Niger bend from W. to E., 
visited Sokoto and Zinder and arrived at Kuka on I^e Chad, 
whence he made his way across the Sahara to the Mediterranean. 
In the following years French expeditions from Senegd penetrated 
south-east into the hinterland of the British colcmies and pro- 
tectorates on the Guinea coast and descended the Niger (February 
1897) as far as Bussa, the limit of navigation from the oce^. 
These actions brought them into contact with the British 
outposts in the Gold Coast, L^os and Nigeria. A period of 
tension between the two countries was put an end to by a con- 
vention signed on the 14th of June 1898 whereby the territories 
in dispute were divided between the parties. Great Britain 
retaining Bussa, while France obtained Mossi and other territories 
in the Niger bend to which Great Britain had laid claim. In the 
same year it was determined to send an expedition to Lake Chad, 
which should co-operate with other expeditions from Algeria and 
the Congo. The Senegal expedition was entrusted to Captains 
Voulet and Chanoine, officers who had served many years in 
West Africa. Reports of the misconduct and cruelty of these 
officers reaching at Louis, Lieut.-Colonel Klobb of the Marines 
was sent to supersede them. Colonel Klobb overtook the 
expedition at a spot east of the Niger on the 14th of July 1899. 
Voulet, fearing arrest and punishment, ordered his men to fire 
on Klobb and his escort, and the colonel was killed. Thereupon 
Voulet, joined by Chanoine, declared his intention to set up an 
independent state, and with the majority of his troops mardied 
away, leaving the junior officers, who Remained loyal to France, 
with a small remnant. Within a fortnight both Voulet and 
Chanoine had been killed by their own mep, who returned to the 
French camp. Lieut. Pamer assumed command and W the 
force to Zinder, reached on the 29th of July. Here, in the 
November, following, they were joined by F. Foureau and 
Commandant Lamy, who had crossed the Sahara from Algeria. 
The combined force marched to Lake Chad, and, having been 
joined by the Congo expedition, met and defeated the forces of 
Rabah Thus was accomplished in fact the lihkki]^ up 

of the French possessions in Africa, an object of French ambition 
since 1880, and theoretically effected by the Anglo-Fremh 

convention of 1890. 

In 1904, in virtue of another convention between Great 
Britain and France, the Senegal colony obteined a port (Yarba- 
tenda) on the Gambia accessible to 8ea<|pomg vessels, while the 
trans*Niget frontier was modified in favour of France, 
that country therefy obtainmg alertile tract the vdiolc way from 
the Niger to Lake Qiad. Duraig 1905-1906 the oases of Air ^ 
Bilma, in the central Sahara, were broti^t under Ftonch control, 
notwithstanding a claim by Turkey; to Bilma as formi^ port of 
the TripoBtan^terlaad. ■ 

At first the iirhole of the conQuercd or protected terrttonei 


were either admiojatered ltom Senegal, or plaond tokfer 
rub. Sabseqmentty the lipptf Senegal oountry end the etaitia 
included in w biid d w Ntaer were fonOM kto \ ^ 

a sepAte iuhninbtralian and given the .tiflc 
French Sudan.” As the result of further reoxgan* 
barioti (October 18, i8ra) the ookmies of Frrach 
Guinea, ivory Coast and Dahomey were given their geographliNd 
hinterlands, and in October 1902 tha central portion was 
a protectorate under the styb of territori^ of Senegamhia 
and of the Niger. A further change was made in 1904 (decree of 
the tSth of O^ober) when this centialj^rtion Wai|i tduuiged into 
“ The Colony of Upper Senegal and Niger.” The now colony 
was placed under a lieutenant-jgQvemor. , 

Soon after the reorganisation of the country in i90t» the 
effective area of French control was increased by M. Goppokod, 
secretary-general of French West Africa, who in Febniaiy t^3 
induc^ the emirs of certain Trarza and Brakna Moors inhabitiz^ 
a fertile region on the northern bank of the loweor Senegal to 
place their country under the direct supervision of fWidi 
officials. In the following year these re^ons were formally 
constituted the Territory of Mauretania, being placed under 
the direct control of the governor-general of French West Africa 
represented on the spot by a civil commissioaer. In 1905 
M. Coppolani, the commissioner, was murdered by a band of 
fanatics at an oasis in the Tagant plateau. During 1908^1909 
a force under Colonel Gouraud, after considerabb ^tiim-^the 
natives receiving help from Morocco— made effective French 
inffuence m Adrar Temur. 

For the history of the native states in this vast region, see Tim- 
buktu, Jbmne, Mandinoo, Guinba, Ac. Consult abo the article 
Nigeria. 


The general oversight of both colonies is in the hands of the 
governor-general of French West Africa. Senegal proper has 
been the subject of special legisbtion, its government 
being modelled on that of a department in France. 

The lieutenant-governor, who controls the military as 
well as the civil administration, is assisted by a secret^-genmd 
and by a privy council (conseil privi) consisting of high officiab 
and a minority of unofficial nominated members, but he is not 
bound to follow its advice. This council corresponds to tjm 
prefectural council of a department. There is also a council* 
general (conseil gMral) with powers analogous to those of the 
similar councils in France, The Senegal council, however, does 
not share the right, possessed by the councib of other French 
colonies, of voting the budget, which is fixed by the governor- 
general of French West Africa. The inhabitants of “ communes 
with full powers ” (f.f. St Louis, Dakar, Goree and Rufisque) 
alone have the right of electing the council-general. The same 
constituencies— in which no distinction of colour or race is made 
—elect (law of April 1879) to the French chmbers one deputy, 
who is also a member of the superior council of, the colomes, a 
consultative body sitting in Paris. The communes named 
have t^ same municipal rights as in France. There have been, 
in addition, since 1891, “ mixed ” and native conununes with 
restricted powers of local govcr^imcnt. The judici^ system 
applied to Europeans resembles that of France, and the judicature 
is dependent of the executive. Native lawp and customs not 
repugnant to justice are respected. Education is given in village, 
commercial and technical schools, all maintained by the .states 
Arabic is taught in aJl Mahommedan districts. 

• The colony of Upper Senegal and Niger has a more rudimentary 
constitution. Its administrative council contains three " nop- 
abbs,” unofficial members nominated by the lbutenaxit*^yemor. 
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et'etknographiqus au Soudan /ranpatf (Paris, 1907), another standard 
work ; P. L. Monteil, De St^Louis A Tripoli , . . voyage au trovers du 
Soudan . . . [PMi>2 (1895)] : O- wger, Du Niger au golfe de 
GuhUe pax U pays de Hong at is Mossi (Paris, 1891) ; Lady Lngard, 
A TropM, Depmdeney (London, 1905), L. Marc, Le Pays Mossi 
(Paris, 1909V Consult al^ for native history LAgmdes hiiBtoriques 
du pays de Kioto (Sahel) by M. G. Adam in Revusi coloniaU (1903- 
1904). For Mauretania see La Mouritaaie (Paris, 1908V an offidal 
record of the French protectorate, and A. Gmvel and R. Chudean* 


A Tfouers la Mauritame occidenteds (Paris, i 
‘ nd< 


quoted in their 


See further the wot^ of Faidherbe and 
biographies, and the reports on the trade, Av.,w* *'tvMvu 
issued oy tM British Foreign Office. (F. R. C.) 

ilNWAMBlAta term used to denote the region between ^e 
riven Senegal and Gambia on the west coast of Africa. The 
country south of the Gambia as far as Sierra Leone was f ormeriy 
also regarded as part of Senegambia. As a geographical expres- 
sion Senegmbia fell into disuse towards end of the 19th 
century. Fart of the hinterland is included in the French colony 
of Upfm Senegal and Niger (see Senegal, II.) 

8 BNIB 0 HAL (the 6. Ft. form, mod. sinichal, of the Low 
Li^t* senescakus, a word of Teutonic origin, meaning *^old 
or sehior servant,’* Goth, rmi- old ; cf. Lat. sensx and soalks, 
servant ; Du Cange’s derivation from seneste, dock, herd, must 
be rejected), the title of an official equivalent to *' steward.” 
The aenescnal began presumably by being the major-domo of 
the German barbarian princes who setGed in the empire, and 
was therefore the predecessor of the mayors of the palace of the 
Mero\'ingkm kings. But the name seneschal became prominent 
in France under the third or Capetian dynasty. The seneschal, 
called in medieval Latin the iapifer (from daps, a feast, and 
ferre,to carry), was the chief of the five great officers of state of 
the French court between the nth and the 13th centuries, the 
others being butler, the chamberlain, the constable and the 
chancellor. Hi8 functions were describe by the terms major 
regiae damns, and regni Franciae major-domo of 

the rovid household, and acent of the kingdom of France. Hie 
English eauivalent was the lord high stewed, but the office never 
attained m same importance in England as in France, tinder 
the earlier Cajpetian sovereign the seneschal was the second 
person in the kingdom. He inherited the power and position 
of the mayor of the palace— had a general right of supervision 
over the king’s service, was commandOr-in-chief of the military 
forces {prinosps militiae regis, or Franeansm), Yfus steward of 
the household and pfesided in the king’s court in the absence 
of the king. Under weak tulers the seneschal would no doubt 
have phiyed the same part as the mavors of the* palace of ^ 
Carolmgian lint. It was the vast possibilities of the office which 
must be presumed to have tempts the counts of Anjou of the 
Plantag^t line to claim ^ hereditary dapiferMlip of France, 
and to support theif claun by forgeries. A count of Anjou 
wto tms also in effective pOs^ion Of the office would soon 
KaM his Mdal lord to absolute ksigniftdmce. French 

hbtotidd scholars hitveiihowtiihatthe pretension of tiie Anjeyintt 
was mffounded, and that tte treatise concocted to support it— 
the JPs >^{Sf am a senesetlHa Franciae, attributed to Hugoes 
doG^res^amedieval forgery. At w close of the iiA century 
the eeneichalship was in the hands of the family of tlochelort, 
and in the early part of the following oentury it passed from them 
family of Cari^^ ThepowerOftheofficewasapcrpeftoid 
tmf^tMHi to the vassal, and a ca^ df Jealousy to ^ king, 
The ^landes came to open oonffict jwith the king, and were 
fordUy suppreaaed by Loiaa VI. in After uiir faU iba 


seneschallhip was conferred oa^ on gteat feudatoies^who wein 
the kingl’biraismen--^ Raoul of Vermandois tiff ixje, and on 
ThibSttt of Bleis till 1191. From that tanelorward no seaesdud 
was a^inted except to act as steward at the coronation of the 
king. ^ name of the seneschal was added with those of the 
othi^ great officers to the kings in charters, and when Ihe ol^ 
Witt not filled the words dapifero vacanie were written instead. 
•The great vassals had senekhals of tiieir own, a»d when* the 
great fiefs, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Poitou,^ Saintonge, Guieime, 
were regaindl by the crown, the office was allowed to survive 
by Ihe king. In the south of France, P6rigord, Quer^, Toukmse, 
Agenais, Rouergue, BeauCaire and Carcassonne were royal 
sMehausSSes, In Languedoc the landlords’ agent and judiciai 
ofiker^ known in the nordi of FVanoe as a bailU, was caUed 
sMchal, The office and title existed till the Revolution. 


See Du Cange, dlossarium madias et inpmae Latinitatis (Paris; 1846- 
1850) ; A. Luchaire, Histoira das institutions monsaekigues de la 
France sous Iss premiers Capitiens (Paris, i883-r885) ; Manusl dss 
institutions franfaisss (Paris, 1892) ; Paul VioUet, Droit publiq^— 
Hist, dss institutions politiques et administratives de la France (iWis. 
x89^i898). 


8 BN 1 GALLIA, or Sinigacua (anc. Sma GaUica), a city and 
episcopal see of the Marches, Itdy, in the province of Ancona, 
on the coast of the Adriatic, 15 m. by rail N. of Ancona. Pop. 
(1901) 5556 (town), 23,195 (commune). It is situated at 14 
above sea-level, and, dei^ite its ancient origin, presents a modern 
appearance, with wide streets. The Palazzo Comunale dates 
from the 17th century. The cathedral was erected after 1787. 
The castle, of Gothic origin, was restored by Baccio Pontelli, 
a famous military architect, in 1492. The church of S. Maria 
delle Grazie outside the town is one of the only two churches 
which he is known to have executed (the other is at Orciano 
near Mondavio, about 15 m. to the west by road). The small 
port is formed by the lower reaches of the Misa, a stream which 
flows through the town between embankments constructed 
of Istrian marble. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in 
fishing, and in the summer the town is greatly frequented by 
visitors for the good sea-bathing. SenigaJlia used to hold one 
of the largest fairs in Italy, which dated originally from 1200, 
when Sergius, count of Senigallia, received from the count of 
Marseilles, to whose daughter he was affianced, certain relics 
of Mary Magdalene ; this fair used to be visited by merchants 
from France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany and especially the 
Levant. Senigallia is the residence of the Mastai-Ferretti 
family ; the house in which Pope Pius IX. was born is preserved, 
and contains a few memorials of him. 

The ancient Sena GaUica was a city of Umbria. A colony 
was founded there by the Romans after their victory over the 
Senones, rather before 280 n.c. The place is also mentioned 
in connexion with Hasdrubal’s defeat at the Metaurus (^.v.) 
in 207 B.c. It was destroyed by Pompey in 82 b.c., and is not 
often mentioned afterwards. No ancient remains and very few 
inscriptions exist. The name Gallka distinguishes it from 
Saena (Siena) in ^truria. Ravaged by Alaric, fortified by the 
exarch Longinus, and again laid waste by the Lombards in the 
8th cqntury ai^ by the Saracens in the 9th, Senigallia was at 
length brought, so low b)[ the Guelph and Ghibelline wars, 
and especially ^ the severities of Guigq de Montefeltro^ that it 
was chosen by Dante as the typical instance of a ruined city. 
In the 15^ century it was captured and recaptured ^ain and 
again *hy l^ke Malatesta and their opponents, Sigismondo 
Malatesta of Rimini erected strong fortifications round the town 
in XASO-XASS. The lordship of Senigallia, was bestowed by 
Pius IL on hia nephew Antonio Piccolominj, but the peimk 
of the town in 14^ placed themselves anew under Paul IL, 
and Giacomo Piocolomuu in 1472! failed in attempt to 
seiae the place. Sixtus IV. assigned the lord^p to the Della 
Rovete family, from whom, it was transferred to Lorento 
Medici in 15x6. Alter 1624 it formed ^pait (» the legation of 
Urhino. 

aBOOR, NA8IAU WILUAM English pronomist:. 

ms kwB at CoR^ton, on JM awt of ^^unber <790, 
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tlie eldeftiffHi ol thaJLev. J. R. Senior, i»ionr>of XHimford, Wilts. 
He -ly** Eton AnH OxIOrd; at 

Hie untmsi^ he was a private, pupil fof Richard Whately, 
afterwards axdibishop of BubUn^ mm whom he remained 
oosmected by ties of lifelong iiieiu^ip. He took the degree of 
B.A. in zSii, was called to the bar in 1819, and in 1836, during 
the chaacellarshq) of Lord Cotteoduun, was appointed a master 
in chancery. On the foundation of the professorship of political 
eooQoiay at Oxford in 1815' Senior was elected to fill the 
which it occupied till 1S30, and again from 1847 to 1852. In 
1830 he was requested by Lord MHboume to inquire into the 
state of combinations and strikes, to report on the state of the 
law and to suggest improvements in it He was a memto of 
the Poor Law Inquiry Comnussion of 1832, and of the Handloom 
Weavers Commission ei 1837 ; the report of the latter, published 
in 1841, was drawn up by him, and he embodied in it the substance 
of the r^ort he had prepared some years before on combinations 
and strikes. He was also one of Hie commissioners appointed 
in 1861 to inquire into popular education in England. In the 
later years of his life, during his visits to foreign countries, he 
studi^ with much care the political and social phenomena they 
exhibited, ^veral volumes of his journals have been published, 
which contain much interesting matter on these topics, though 
the author probably rated too highly the value of this sort of 
social study. Senior was for many years a frequent contributor 
to the Edinburgh, Quarterly, London and North British Reviews, 
dealing in their pages with literary as well as with economic 
and political subjects. He died at Kensington on the 4th of 
June 1864. 

His writings on economic theory consisted of an article in the 
Encyclopaedia Meiropolitana, afterwards separately published as 
Outline of the Science 0/ Political Economy (1836), ana his lectures de- 
livered at Oxford. Of the latter the following were printed: An 
Introductory Lecture (1827) ; Two Lectures on Population, with a 
correspondence between the author and Malthus (1831); Three 
Lectures on the Transmission of the Precious Metals from country to 
Country, and the Mercantile Theory of Wealth (1828) ; Three Lectures 
on the Cost of obtaining Money and on some Ejects of Private and 
Government Paper Money (1830) ; Three Lectures on Wages and on 
the Effects of Absenteeism. Machinery and War, with a Preface on the 
Causes and Remedies of the Present Disturbances {1830, 2nd ed. 
1831) ; A Lecture on t^ Production of Wealth (r847) ; and Four 
Introductory Lectures on Political Economy (1852). Several of his 
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questions — A 

Howick on a Legal Provision for the Irish Foot, Commutation of 
Tithes and a Provision for the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy (1831, 3rd 
ed., 1832, with a preface containing suggestions as to the measures 
to be adopted in the " present em^ency ") ; Statement of the Pro* 
vision for the Poor and of the Condition of the Labouring Classes in a 
considerable portion of America and Europe, being the Preface to the 
Foreign Communications in the Appendix to the Poor Law Report 
<1835) ; On National Property, aiM on the Prospects of the Present 
Administration and of their Successors (anon. ; 1835) ; Letters on the 
Factory Act, as it affects the Cotton Manufacture (1837) ; Suggestions 
on Popular Education (i86x) ; American Slavery (m part a reprint 
from the Edinburgh Review, 1862) ; An Address on Education 
delivered to the Social Science Association (X863). His contributions 
to the reviews were collected in volumes entitiod Essa^>s on Fiction 
(1864) ; Biographical Sketches {186^, chiefly of noted law3rers) ; and 
Historical and Philosophical Essays (X865). In 1839 appeam his 
Jossmal kept iti Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of and the 
Beginning of iSkS ; and the following were edited after his death by 
his daughter: Journals, Convsrsations and Essays relating jto Ireland 
(x868) ; Journals kept in France and Italy froth 1848 to tSjx. with 
a Sketch of the RevoluHon of /dSfP (1871) ; ConversatioUe with Thiers, 
Guieot dmd other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire 
(1878) : Canoereatiane with, Dietinguiehed Persons during the Second 
Empire^ from i86q to /Jbj .(x88o) ; Convereations and Journals in 
Eg^t and Malta (1882) ; also fn t872 Correspondence and Conver- 
sations with Alexis de Toequeoilie from 1834 to /ajfq. 

Senior's htarary critkisms do not seem to have ever won the favour 
of the pidslic ; they are, indeed, aOxnewhat formal and academic in 
spirit. The auHtofi while he had both gopd sense and right feeling, 
apne^rs to hays wanted the dee^ in^ht : the geniality and the 
catholic tastes which aire necesaaiy^to mue a cHtic of a h^h order, 
eapeoialty in the field he chese^-^Hiat, namely, of imaginative litem* 
tune, im traota on piactkal politics, thouA the Buses they sup 
posted were eonietiinei questionable, were ably writ te n and are 
worth reading, hnt cannot be said to he of much permanent interH(t 
But his nattn tbntiniies to hold an honourable, though secondary, 


Ifiace in tiu Mstety of 'Mlil^ 8snforit«gMds nolitM 

economy as a purHy dadnoHvo^Henpe, ^ the tmlte 0< W^nie 
inferences from lour ektm entary, pr6|^tlons. li is, In )4a opinio^, 
wrcAgty supposed by y.$*lliBnnd^^ a hypoH»tiC stienibe 

— founded^jhat Is to Mty. on posmiitas not coiTes|pondin|r wfBinoeial 
realittes. The prenUacs from which itnati out ar^aecoediaf aodilm, 
not aaaumptk as but facts. It ooocenia itMf . however, wisu wealth 
only, nna can therefore give no practical mnsel, as to pb^cal 
action : it can only suggest considerations which the poUttdan ibOOid 
keep in view as efements in the study of the 'questions with which'he 
has to deaL The conception of eoonomka ni nHogaHur deductive, is 
certainly erroneous, and puts the science frcmi tlu outset on a falm 
path. But deduction has a real, though limited, sphere within ft. 
Hence, though the chief diflicultim of the subject are not Of a logical 
kind, yet accurate nomenclature, strict definition and rigmous 
reaaonmg are of great importance. To these Senior gave special 
attention, and, notwithstanding occasional pedantries, ^th vsfv 
useful results. In several instances he improved the forms in whkh 
accepted doctrines were habituaUy staM. He also did estdini^ 
service by pointing out the arbitmiy noveltiee and frequent ‘In- 
oonsistencifia of terminology which defaoe Ricardo's pxiacipSl 
work-^as, for example, his use of " value *' in the sense of *' cost 
of production," and of " high " and " low ** wages in the sense M $, 
certain proportion of the product as distinguished from an absolute 
amount, and his peculiar employment oi the ejutiiets " fixed ** and 
" circulating " as applied to capital. He Shows, too, that in numer- 
ous instances the premises assumed by Ricardo are false. Thus be 
cites the assertions that rent depends on the difierence of fertility erf 
tile different portions of land in cultivation ; • that the labourer 
always receives precisely the necessaries, or what custom leads him 
to consider the necessaries, of life ; that, as wealth and population 
advance, agricultural labour becomes less and less proportionately 
productive ; and that therefore the share of the produce taken by 
the landlord and the labourer must constantly increase, whilst that 
taken by the capitalist must constantty diminish ; and he denies tiie 
truth of all these propositions. Besides adopting some terms, such 
as that of " natural agents," from Say , Senior introduced the word 
" abstinence "—which, though obviousW not free from objection, is 
for some purposes useful — to express the conduct Of the capitalist 
which is remunerated by interest ; but in defining " cost of produc- 
tion " as the sum of labour and abstinence necessary to produraon he 
does not seem to sec that an amount of labour and an amount of 
abstinence are disparate, and do not admit of reduetkh to a common 
quantitative standard. He added some important considerations to 
what had been said by Smith on the division of labour. He dis- 
tinguiahes usefully between the rate of wages and the price of labour. 
But in seeking to determine the law of wages he falls into the error of 
assuming a determinate wage<fund, and states as an economic truth 
what is only an identical proposition in arithmetic. Whilst enter- 
taining such an exaggerated estimate of the services of Malthus that 
he extravagantly pronounces him " as a benefactor of xuankind on a 
level with Adam 5 )nuth," he yet ghows that be modified his oplnious 
on population considerably In the course of his career^ regards bis 
statements of the doctrine with which his name is associated al vague 
and ambiguous, and asserts that, " in the absence of distorDing 
causes, subsistence may be expected to increase in a greater ratio 
than population." It is urged by H. X. C. Ptrin, and we think, 
be adnutted, that by bis isolation of economics from morals, and hie 
assumption of the desire of wealth as the sole motive-force in the 
economic domain, Senior, in Commem with most of the other ioUowters 
of Smith, tended to set up egoism as the legitimate ruler and gukifi of 
practical life. It is no sufiicient answer to this charge that ho makes 
xormal reserve in favour of higher ends. From the scientific, tide 
Clifle Leslie has abundantly proved the unsubstantial nature of the 
abstraction implied in the phrase " desire of wealth,** and the in- 
adequacy of snoh a principle for the explanation of eoonomio^l^o- 

miLIi, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Oise, on the right side of the Nonette, a left-hand affluent of 
the Oise, 34 m. N.N.E. of Parts by Northern railway on 
the branch line (Chantilly-Cr6py) connecting the ParuMMU 
and Paris-Soissons lines. Pop. ^190!^ 6074. Its antiquity, its 
historic^ monuments and its situation in a beautifiu vall|ty, 
in the midst of the three great forests of Hallatte, Chantitty 
and Ermenonville, render it interesting. Its GitUo> 4 lciim^ 
walls, 23 ft. high and r3 ft^ thick, are, with those of St Ikm 
(AridgeVand Barges, tile most perfect in Fraace. They eneloee 
an ova! area 1024 ft. long from E. to W. and 794 ft. v^e firotn 
N. to S. At each of the angles formed by the broken Ihaa of 
which the circuit of 2756 ft. is composed Stands or stood ktoWer j 
numbering orighi^ twenty-e^fbt^ and now oitiy sbEtieMa, they 
are serau&eoilar in plan, and up to the he^ht Of Hm WaJl are 
unpieroed. The Roman city had only two gatei ; the present 
number is five. The site of the praetorium was afterwards 
oeoupfed by a castle oocaeionally inhabited by the kings of 
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wmm hm €M$ to Henry IV.,«nd still reputed ^ rwni 
I|i^m)mtheiith,x3tfctndr6tlicett^ In nd^boqr- 
Senlis the fotmda^ns of a Roman atnphithehtce hive 
X^been discovmd. The old cathedral Notm Dame 
X3th and rdth ctaturics) was begun in 1155 o» * vast sciae ; 
but owing to the Kmited resources of the diocete prop^ress was 
slow and tfa^ transept was finished only under Francis I. The 
total length is 31s ft, (outside measureoieat), but the nave 
(92 ft, high) is shorter than the ohoir. At tibe west front tiiere 
are tluee doorways and two bell towers. The right-hand tower 
(i56 ft. high) is very striking: it consists, aTOVe the belfi^ 
stage, of a veiy slender octagonal drum with open-work turrets 
and a spire with eight dormer windows. The ldt«hand tower, 
altered in the x6th century, b crowned by a balustrade and a 
sharp roof. In the side portals, eiqiecially in the southern, the 
fiamboywt Gothic is di 4 >layed in all its delic^. Exter^y 
the choir is extremely simple. In the interior the sacristy 
pillars with capitals of the 10th century are noteworthy. The 
episeopal palace, now an archaeologies museum, dates from 
the X3th centuxy ; the old collegiate < church of St Frambourg 
WM built in the xath century in the style which became 
characteristic of the saintes chapelles ” of the 13th and 14*^ 
centuries ; St Pierre (chiefly of the 1 sth and i6th centuries) 
serves as a market. The ecdesiastical college of St Vincent, 
occupying the old abbey of this name, has an interesting church 
probably of the xsth century. Its date has, however, been 
greatly dimuted by archaeologists, who sometimes wrongly 
refer it to Queen Anne of Russia, foundress in the 1 ith century 
of the abbey. The town hall (15th century) and several private 
houses are also of architectural interest. 


Senlis has tribunals of first instance and of commerce and a 
subrprcfecture. The manufacture of bricks and tiles, cardboard, 
measures and other wares are among the industries. The 
town is an agricultural market. 

Senlis can be traced back to the Gallo -Roman township 
of the Silvanectes, which afterwards became Augustomagus. 
Christianity was introduced by St Rieul probably about the 
ckise of the 3rd century. During the first two dynasties of 
PVance Senlis was a royal residence and generally formed part 
of the royal domain ; it obtained a communal charter in .1173. 
In the middle ages local manufactures, especially that of cloth, 
were active. The buigesses took part in the Jacquerie of the 
14th centuxy, then sided with the Burgundians and the English ; 
whom, however, they afterwards expelled. The Leaguers were 
there beaten in 1589 by Heniy I., duke of Longueville, and 
FVanfois de La Noue. The bishopric was suppressed at the 
Revolution, and this suppression was confirmed by the Concordat. 
Treaties between Louis XL and Francis XL, duke of Brittany 
fi475L and between Charles Vlll. and Maximilian of Austria 
(x ^ ) y re signed at Senlis. 

nmJHA (Ahb, sand), a popular purgative, consisting of 
^ leaves, of two weeies of Cassia (naturu order Leguminos^), 
via.<fL acuiifdia ana C. angusHfolia, These are small smrubs about 
a ft. hi|^, with numerous lanceolate or narrowly lanceolate 
kafleta arranged pinnately on a main stalk with no tewniiial 
leaflet; the yellow flowers are. borne in long-stalked racemes 
in the leaf-axila, and are suooeeded by broad flattish pods 
Ikbout a in. lonfff, C. acutifoUa is a native of many disf^ts 
of Nubian Dbni^ola, Bvber, Kqrdofan and Senaar, but is 
grown also m Tuabuctoo and Sokoto, The leafl^ are 
oolleeted^ twioe a year by the natives, the principal crop 
beiiM. gathered in Sep^ber after the rainy season and a 
smaller, Quantity in A^* The leaves are dried in the simplest 
mammr oy cutting down the abrube and exposing them on the 
rocks ti^ tbs burning sun until quite dry. The leaflets then 
readily faU oSiaxul are packed in lam bags made of pahn leaves, 
and holding idmut a qumtale^ These packages are conveyed 
W, camsls to limoam and Daraq:aiid thence to Cairo and 
Alsxandxiay Orby ihipby way of MawQimhandSuakm The 
ksfluts jSim the Alexandrian sexma of omnmerQe. Fonnsrly 
this yiixiety of senna was, much aduhexatsd. with the leaves of 
ScUnoHtmma Afgsl, which, however, are readily distanguiabam 


by their nisiiutely wrinkled surface. ’ Of late years Alexaudriaii 
senna hM been dnpp^ Of , much belter quality. Oceaakmally 
a few leaves of a simikr spedes with broader obovate leaves, 
C. abdOaia, be found ixiixed with it. C mgustifoiia aflotds 
the Bombay, &ist Indian, Arabian orMeoca senna of commenie. 
This plant grows wild in the n^hbourhood of Yemen hnd 
Hadrmnaut m the south of Arabia, in Somahhuid, and in Sind 
and the Punjab in India. Tlie leaves are chiefly shipped fxom 
Mocha, Aden, Jeddah and other Red Sea ports to Bonhay 
and thence to Europe, the average imports uito Bmbay amount- 
ing to about 050 tons annually, of which one-half b reexported. 
Bombay senna is very inferior in appearance to the Alexandrian, 
u it frequently contains many brown and decayed leafl^ and 
is mixed with leaf-stalks, &c. C. angustifoHa is also cultivated 
in ^e extreme south of India, and there affords burger leaves, 
whi^ are known in commerce as Tinnevelly senna. T^ 
variety is carefully collected, and consists almost exclusively 
of leaves of a fine green colour, without any admixture of stalks. 
It is exported from Tuticorin. American senna is Cassia 
marUandica, 

The British Pharmacopoeia recognizes both Senna Alexandrine 
and Senna Indica. The composition of the leaves is the same 
in either case. The chief ingredient is cathartic acid, a sulphur 
containing glucoside of complex formula. It occurs combined 
with calcium and magnesium to form soluble salts. That this is 
the active principle of senna is shown by the fact that the 
cathartate of ammonia, when given s^rately, acts in precisely 
the same manner as senna itself. Cathartic acid can easily 
be decomposed into glucose and cathartogenic acid. The 
leaves contain at least two other glucosides, sennapicrin and 
sennacrol, but as these are insoluble in water, they are not 
contained in most of the preparations of senna, ^nna also 
contains a little chrysophanic acid. 

Of the . numerous pharmacopoeial preparations three must be 
mentioned. The confectiQ sennae, an acunirable laxative for children, 
contains senna, coriander fruit, figs, tamarind, cassia, pulp, prunes, 
extract of liquorice, sugar and water. When coated with chocolate 
it is known as Tamar Indien. The pulvis glycerhizae compositus 
contains two parts of senna in twelve, the oteer innedients being 
unimportant. A third preparation, rarely employed nowadays, is 
the nauseous ** black draught," once in high favour. It is known as 
the mistura sennae composita, and contains sulphate of magnesium, 
liquoriQe, cardamoms, aromatic spirit of ammonia and infusion of 
senna. All the preparations are made indifierently from either kind 
of leaflet. 

When taken internally, senna stimulates the muscular coat of the 
bowel in its entire length, the colon being more particularly affected. 
As sopie congestion of the rectum is thereby produced, senna is 
contra-indicated whenever haemorrhoids are present The secretions 
of the bowel are not markedly stimulated, and the flow of bile is 
only slightly accelerated. The drug has the advantage, for most cases, 
of not producing subsequent constipation, The chief purgative 
ingredients are the cathartates already described. Partial aosorption 
occurs, so that the colour of the urine may be darkened, and as the 
drug is also excreted by the active mamma it may cause purgation 
in a baby to whose mother it has been given. 

Senna should not be used alone, as Its taq^ and the pain induced 
by its muscular stimulation sre both objectionable. There are 
many ways of using it. A few of the leaflets, may be put into a dish 
of prua^ when a convenient aperient for ohiloren is desired. It 
it especmlly valuable in cases of atony of ihe colon, and the com- 
pound liquorice powder is safe and usmul in the treatment of the 
constipa&n of pregnancy. 

8BNRACHER1B (Ass. Sin-akhi-erba, **the Moon-god has 
inqreased the bretlven”), the son and successor of Sargon^ 
mounted the throne on the lath of Ab 705 b.c. His first cam- 
paign was ^rainst Babylonia, where Merodach-baladan had 
reappeared. The Oihldaelin usurper was compelled tb fly, and 
Bel-ioni was app<ynted king of Bahylon in his place. Then 
Scamacherib maid^ against the Kassi in the northern moun- 
tains of Elam and ravage the kingdom of ElUp where Ecbatana 
afterararijs stood. In 701 b.c. came a gteat camoaigh in the west, 
whicii had revolted from Assjrrian rule, oidon and dttor 
Phasniclan cities were captured, but Tyre held out, while its 
king Lolia(£lulaeiis) fled to Cyprus. Aafadod, Ammon, Moab and 
Edpm noW submitted, but Htzelqah of Tudah with the dependMt 
Philistine princes of Ashkelon and Emn defied the Assyrian 
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vtmyr truBting to tiie lortificatioiis of Jettualem and Egyptian 
help, hfiawverj was forcgH to Btttofe the anti-Jwirii 

Padi to tiie govenunent ^ Ekron^ from irhidi he had been »• 
moved by the Jewish party, and, after the dsfwt of his Egyptian 
allies at Eltek^, to see hu oountry wasted ^ith fire and sword, 
forty-six lortresses being taken and aoo,x5o persons oarried 
into captivity. He then endeavoured to buy the invaders 
by numerous presents — ^30 talents of gold, 800 tdents of silver, 
precious stones, couches and thrones inlaid with ivory, girls and 
eunuch8-*-but all in vuh. Jerusalem was saved eventudly by a 
plague, which decimated the Assyrian army and obliged Senna- 
cherib to return to Nineveh. The following year he was again 
in Babylonia, where he made his son Assur-nadin-sum king in 
place of Bd-ibni and drove Merodach-baladan out of the marehes 
m which he had taken refuge. A few years later he had a fleet 
of ships built near Birejik on the Euphrates by his Phoenician 
captives ; these were manned by lonians and transported from 
Opis overland to the Euphrates and so to the Persian Gulf. 
Then they sailed to the coast of Elam, and there destroyed 
the colony of Merodach-baladan’s followers at Nagitu. In 
return for this unprovoked invasion of Elamite territory the 
Elamites descended upon Babylonia, carried away Assur-nadin- 
sum (694 B.c.) and made Nergal-yusezib king. Tlyee years later 
a great Imttle was fought at Khalule on the Tigris between the 
Assyrians on the one side and the Elamites and Babylonians on 
the other. Both sides claimed the victory, but the advantage 
remained with Sennacherib, and in 689 B.c. he captured Babylon 
and razed it to the ground, a deed which excited the horror of all 
western Asia. Some time previously — the date is not known — 
he had overrun the mountain districts of Cilicia. On the 20th 
of Tebet 681 b.c. he was murdered by his two sons, who fled to 
Armenia after holding Nineveh for forty-two days. Sennacherib 
was vainglorious and a bad administrator ; he built the palace 
of Kuyunjikat Nineveh, 1500 ft. long by 700 ft. broad, as well as 
the great wall of the city, 8 m. in circumference. 

See George Smith, History of Sennacherib (1878). (A. H. S.) 

SENNAR, a country of north-east Africa, part of the Ando- 
Egyptian Sudan, Its boundaries have varied considerably, but 
Sennar proper is the triangular -shaped territoty between the 
White and Blue Niles north of 10° N. This region is called by 
the Arabs “ The Island of Sennar ” and by the negro inhabitants 
“ Hui.” The northern part, where the two Niles approach 
nearer one another, is also known as El Gezira, i.e. “ the Island.” 
Whilst Sennar has never been held to extend westward of the 
White Nile, the term has often been used to embrace ^^the 
Island of Meroe,” i.e. the country between the Blue Nile and 
the Atbara, and the land between the Blue Nile and its most 
eastern tributary the Rahad, this latter district being known as 
the “ Isle of Isles.” South-east Sennar stretches to the Abys- 
sinian hills. By the Sudan administration this region has been 
divided into mtsdirias (provinces), one, including the central 
portion, retaining the name of Sennar. The present article deals 

with the country as a ^hole. ^ u 

In general Sennar is a vast plain, lying for the most part much 
hiffhor than the river-levels and about 2000 ft above the sea, its 
w?8tcm part, towards the White Nile, bei^ 

From the plain rise isolated granitic hills, attaiiring hi^hts of row to 
2000 ft. aoove tiie general level. Jcbol Segadi is rod of t^ 

finest Qualityt The plain, sandy in its northern part, is m the south 
a deep bed of argillaceous marl, scattered over with great granite 
boulders and fragments of ^nstone. , u 

Senfiar lies in &e regton of light ram, increasing in the S.E. distocts 
toaa much as ao in. m the year. The rainy season is from July to 
September. The climate is generally unhealthy during that penod 
and the months following. Tno miasmatic exhalations cauwd by me 
sun playing on stagnant waters after the floods give riro to me 
" Sennar fever," which drives even the natives from the plains to the 
southern uplands. The t ent p er at ure, which rises at times to oyer 
130*^ Fabr., is also very chauNgeabk, often sinking from 100° during 
the day to under at night. . ^ 

The soil, mainly alluvial, is naturally very fertile, and wherever 
cultivated jddds abundant crops, dufra bemg the principal gram 
grown. llMiy Unds of vegetables, and cotton, wheXt and barley are 
also grown. The forest vegetation, larprely confined to the " 

Isles^* and the southern uplands, includes the A4ans9m^ |bsc!ltob>, 
which in the ,^ogli district attains gigantic proportions, ^ 
SSnarind, Scad is made, the deStb palm, teveral valuable 


fom trees (whis&oe tlw teiki'SsnafiH often applied ti> 

arabic}, aoma dyewoods» vonwood and anaw variatiea of 
acacia. In these forests the two-horned ^ 

elezmanli lion, panther, nuiniSFQM apes and anteloM. whhe 
odeodife and mppopotamus fi^otat me rivers. doteMtlc 

animals are the camel, horae, asi, ox, bufialo (used both as a beskt of 
burden and for riding), sheep with a Short silky fleece, the goOt and 
the pig, which last here reaches its •outhernmost limit. 

The country is occupied by a partly settled, partly nomad poj^lt- 
tion of an extremely mixed negroid timraoter. Thera is evidittoe of 
the existence of a once dominant fair race, of which the still surviving 
Sienetio, a people of a yellow or fair complexion, nra regarded as 
descendants, great plain of Sennar is mainly occupied by 
Haasania Arabs in me norm, by Abu-Rof (Rufay^) Hamites of Bela 
stock in the east as far as Fiun^li, and elsewhere by the negrmd 
Funj (^.v.) and the group of tribes collectively knows as Shangaka 
(the Bertat, Legas, Sienetjo, Oumus, Kadalos^c. : see SxunoM 4 .a). 

cteef towns are on the banks of the Blue Nile. They ara : 
Wad Medani {q.v.), 14B m. above Khartuip, one of the most thriVlhg 
towns in the eastern Sudan ; Sennar, 241 m. above l^artum, tbo 
capital of the Funj empire and chief town of the mudiria of Sennar-t 
of the ancient city little remains except a mosque with a high 
minaret ; and Roseires, 426 m. from Khartum and the limit of ndkVigjt- 
tion up stream from that city. Near the Abyssinian frontier are 
FazogU (left bank) and Famaka (right bank) on a navigable Stretch 
of the mue Nile above the rapids at Roseires and close to the Tuntet 
confluence and the gold district of Beni Shangul. On the river 
Dii^er is the town of Singa. A railway, built in X909-X9ro, connects 
Khartum, Wad Medani and Sennar with Kordofan, the White Nile 
being bridged near Go? Abu Guma. 

History. — Sennar, lying between Nubia and Abyssinia, was In 
ancient times under Egyptian or Ethiopian influence and its 
inhabitants appear to have embraced Christianity at an early 
period. The capital of Aloa, which appears to have been 
time a powerful Christian state, was at Soba on the Blue ^ile. 
In the 7th or 8th centuries a.d. there was a considerable emigra- 
tion of Arabs into the country. Christianity very gradu^y 
died out (see Doncala, mudiria). The Funj who had meantime 
settled in Sennar became the domin^t race by the 15th centu^. 
They adopted the Mahommedan religion and founded an empire 
which in the 17th and i8th centuries ruled over a large part of 
the eastern Sudan. This empire was finally overthrown 0^ the 
Egyptians in 1821. Since that period Sennar has had no mstory' 
distinct from that of the rest of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudw (see 
Sudan, § Anglo-Egyptian, History). The chief ambition of 
the people under Anglo-Egyptian rule was to own cattle rather 
than to improve their houses, food or clothipg (vide Egypt, No. i, 
1910, p. 79). 

The country was visited by few Europeans before the of 
the Egyptian conquest. In 1699 a French surgeon, J. C. Foncet, 
passed through Sennar on his way froip EcT>t to Abyssinia, and 
an account of his experiences has been published {Lettres . . . dfs 
missions itrang^es, Paris, ed. of 1870, tome iii.). He was foUm^ 
by Janus de Noir, le sieur du Roule, who wm sent by Louis XlV. 
to open diplomatic relations with Abyssinia, but was murdered 
(1703) in Sennar. The most noteworthy, however, of the earlier 
traveUers was James Bruce, the explorer of the Blue Nile. He 
spent some time in Sennar in 1772, and in his Travels has left an 
interesting account of the kingdom in its decadence. Various 
Egyptian expeditions added considerably to t|ie knowledge of 
the district, which between 1854 and 1864 was explored by the 
Belgian scientist E. Pruyssenaere. Later explorers included the 
Viennese Ernst Mamo (1870) and the putchxnan J. M. Schuver, 
who in 1881-1882 visited the sources of the Tumat. To thi8 list 
should be added the names of those who, like Sir Samuel Baker, 
explored the Blue Nile. Since the establishment of tte Anglo* 
Egyptian condominium (1899) the country has been thoroughly 
surveyed^ 

Lisu of the kings of Sennar, and of the tributary rul^ of 
Shendi, and Fowl are In vol. i. pp. 43^^*43® of A. H. rf. J. 

Stofcvis' Af flaw#/ d'iWsSwW (Leiden, i888>. ^ 

SE!l 01 fE 8 » in undent geography, a Celtic people or^ka 
Celtica, who in Caesai^s time inhabited the dismet wldch now 
includes the departments of SeinO-^-Marne, Votine. 

b.c. they were en^jaged m hostib^ with' 
brought about by their expuliiott of Cavarmiii, 
appomted thdr king. In tlte list-named J*®*® 

Ihai^ threatened the Prterincia, but wai captured and staiw 
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Tjw<lw tiiMthe <knK.SM<^d^^ 

mm ti w^ yry, In hta 4mn they mdudad m Gttitut 
Ixlffdoneniii. Thdr diid towns weivAged^ 

H^iio^edum (Melun; acpordSog to Bolder, 
Heudbn), VeUaunodunum (site uncertaa)* 

, Cmat, Mi» GmU. V, $ 4 , vii. 75, viiL jo, 44 ; T. R« Holmes, 
Cmm/s Ctmqu§$$ of Gtntl (1 W), » 4 *®“ 4 ® 3 f 755-766, 819 ; A. 
Holder, 4 fiMiuher SpracHsahaSi, ii. (1904)* 

Itoee important historically was a branch of the above (called 
Siswm, SenOnes, by Polybius), who about 400 b.c. made ^ir 
way oyer the Alps and, havihg driven out the Umbrians, settled 
on the east coast of Italy from Ariminum to Ancona, in the 
aOicalled ager GaUtcus, and founded the town of Sena Gallica 
(Slnig^lia), which became their capital. In 591 they invaded 
Etruria and besieged Gusium. The Clusines appealed to Rome, 
whose interventimi, accompanied by a violation of the law of 
nations, kd to war, the defeat of the Romans at the Allia (18th of 
July 390) and the capture of Rome. For more than 100 years 
the Senones were enspaged in hostilities with the Romans, until 
th^ Were finally subdued (283) by F. Cornelius Dolabella and 
driven out of their territory. Nothing more is heard of them in 
Italy. It is probable that they formed part of the bands of 
Oauk who spread themselves over the countries by the Danube, 
Macedonia and Asia Minor. A Roman colony was established 
it Sena, called Sena Gallica to distinguish it from Sena Julia 
(Siena) in Etruria. 

Foe ancient authorities see A. Holder as above ; on the subjugation 
of the Senones by the Romans, Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (Eng. trans.), 
bk. 11. ch. vii. 

nN8, a town of north'-central France, capital of an arrondisse> 
ment in thie department of Yonne, 71 m. S.£. of Paris on the 
Pftfii'LvOn^Mraiterrande railway. Pop. (1906) 13,701. It is 
situated on the right bank of, and on an island m, the Yonne 
just below its confluence with the Vanne. The streets of the 
town are narrow, but it is surrounded by fine promenades. Hie 
csthedral of St £tienne, one of the earhest Gothic buildings i 
in France, is additionally interesting because the architecture 
of its choir influenced through the architect, William of Sens, 
that of the choir of Canterbury cathedral. St £tienne was begun 
in 1140 and only completed early in the 16th century. It belOi^ 
mainly to the xsth century, and it is characterise by solidity 
rather tl^ by beauty of proportion or richness of ornamentation. 
Hie west front is piercra by three portals ; that in the middle 
has good sculptures, representing the parable of the virgins 
and the story of St Stephen. The right-hand portal contains 
twenty-two remarkable statuettes of prophets, which have 
suffered 'considerable injuries. Above this portal rises the stone 
tower, decorated with armorial bearings and with statues repre- 
senting the principal benefactors of the church. The bells in the 
pampeiole by which the tower is surmounted enjoyed immense 
reputation in the middle ages; the two which still remain, 
La Savinienne atid La Potentienne, weigh respectively 15 tons 
7 cwt uid 13 tons 13 cwt. The left portal is adorned with 
two bas-reliefs. Liberality and Avarice, as well as with the stoxy 
of John the Baptist. The portal on the north side of the cathodral 
is odixe^Of the mieat examples of French 16th-century sculpture, 
that on the south side is surmounted by magnificent stained- 
glass windows. Other windows of the xath to the i6th oentai>’ 
atejuf served, some of ^em representing the legend of St Thomas 
of C^ierbury. Among the interior adornments are the tomb of 
the dauphin (son of Louis XV.) and his consort, Marie Josdphe 
of ,^ony, one of the w6rks of William Coustou the 
and bas-reUefs repremting scenes from the life of 
Duprat, chancellor of Ft|uxoe and archbishop of Sens from 1525 
tp t53S- mausoleum which they came was destroyed 
at^^evolution. Thetreaaury,oneof theriichestmantiqw 
iu Fcanoe, oontains a fragment of the true cross present^ by 
Charkms^i and the vestaaaehti of St Thomwi 01 Canterbi]^. 
It was in the cathedral of Sens that .St Louis, in 12^, marri^ 
llltfgoeTite of Pvovenoe, and five yean later deposited the crown 
il ihonuu. To the sou th of the camdml are the official buildings, 
imm the 13th century, but nftoied by VioUet-k^Dpe. 

i^e dungeons had remained intact ; 
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kt the fonhor » a oolketion of fngments of scnbtnce from the 
cadiednd ;; oa the first story is the synod hall, vanuted with stone 
and likhtod by beautiful grisailk windows. A Rmaksance 
stmetore connects the buildings with the archiepisoopal palace, 
which also dates from that period. The oldest of the other 
churches of Sens is St Savinian, the fimndation of which dates 
from the gsd . century ; the ci^ and other portions of the 
church are oi Romanesque architecture. The museum of Sens 
contains, among other antiquities, some precious MSS., notably 
a famous missal with ivory covers, and a collection of sculptu^ 
stones mainly derived from the Roman fortifi<»tions, which 
were themselves constructed from the ruins of public monuments 
at begixming of the barbarian invasions. The town has statues 
of Baron J. J. Thbiard, the famous chemist, and of the ^Iptor 
Jean Cousin. Sois is the seat of a sub^refect, and includes 
among its public institutions a tribunal of first instance, a tri- 
bunal of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a council of trade 
arbitrators and a lyc6e for boys. Among the industries are flour- 
milling, tanning and the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
boots and shoes, chemicals and cutlery ; there is trade in wine, 
grain, wood, coal and wool, in whidi the port on the Yonne 
has some share. 

Sens, when the capital of the Senones, one of the most powerful 
peoples of Gaul, bore the name of Agedincum. It was not finally 
subdued the Romans till after the defeat of Vercingetorix. 
On the division of Gaul into seventeen provinces under the 
emperor VaJens, Agedincum became the metropolis of the 
4th Lugdunensis. Theatres, circuses, amphitheatres, triumphal 
arches and aqueducts were all built in the town by the Romans. 
It was the meeting-point of six great highways. The inhabitants, 
converted to Christianity by the martyrs Savinian and Potentian, 
held out against the Alamanni and the Franks in 356, against 
the Saracens in 731 or 738, and finally against the Normans 
in 886 — the last having bwieged the town for six months. 
At the beginning of the feudal period Sens was governed by 
counts, who had become hereditary towards the middle of the 
loth century ; and the contests of these counts with the arch- 
bishops or with their feudal superiors often led to much blood- 
shed and disaster, until, in 1055, the countship was united to 
the royal domain. Several councils were held at Sens, notably 
that of 1140, at which St Bernard and Abelard met. Hie burgesses 
in the middle of the 12th century formed themselves into a 
commune which carried on war against the clergy. This was 
suppressed by Louis VIII., and restored by Philip Augustus. 
In ardour of its Catholicism Sens massacred the Protestants 
in 1562, and it was one of the first towns to join the League. 
Henry IV. did not effect his entrance till 1594, and he then 
deprived the town of its privileges. In X622 Paris, hitherto 
suffragan to Sens, was made an archbishopric, and the bishoprics 
of Chartres, Orleans and Meaux were transferred to the new 
jurisdiction. In x 79 1 the archbishopric was reduced to a bishopric 
of tbe department of Yonne. Suppressed in i8or, the see was 
restored in 1817 with the rank of archbishopric. The town was 
occupied by the Allies in 1814 and by the Germans in X870-1871. 

.. 8 S 1 I 8 ATIONAIJBM, in psychology, the theoiy that all know- 
ledge comes from sensation (see Psychology). Thus Aristippus 
the Cyrenaic held that there could be no knowledge save that 
which the senses give, but the Stoics, while finding the origin of 
knowledge in the senses, do not restrict it to this. Sensationalism 
in modem times is c^efiy associated with Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume and the French phiiosopl^ of the Enlightenment, 
Vdhtaire, Condillac and others. In its extreme sense it has rarely 
been hem, and is practically abandoned by modem philosophers 
on the plain ground that a sensation as such lasts only as long 
as the stimulus is allied. Any connexion of sensation is some- 
thing over and above sensation, and without this connexion 
th^re can be no knowledge (see EBCPXRiasii, Pbbnoiunon, fkc.). 

Xbe tomi has also come into colloquial uae for the practice of 
aiipeaUaa--«.s. in art, Uterature and especially in joumalitin'-tolely 
to emotions, disregarding proportion and foct. 

inTBiOB (Lat. senSmtia, a way of tluokin^, opinion, judg- 
ment, vote, sffffiVf, to foal, think), a Word of which the princ^ 
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moningi uaw <«) in granunar^ a. tiioiigbt exptwsod In 
words in complete mnunat^ form and^^omposed of subject 
and predicate^ and W in law^ a judicial deddon. In law^ tbe 
term signifies eitber (i) a judgment of a court of criminal juiia- 
diction imposing a punishment, such aa a fine or imprisonment, 
or (a) a decree of certain competent courts, as ecclesiastical 
and admiralty courts* In sense (t) a sentence may be either 
defimie or final, ue. one ^ving finality to tbe case, or interlocutory, 
determining some point in the progiess of the case (see, however, 
JUDOHB^). The sentences influ^ by the courts of various 
countries vary according to the gravity of the offence (see 
Criminal Law; also Capital Punishment; and, for the 
“ indeterminate ” sentence, Recidivism). Concurrent sentences 
are those which run from the same date in respect of convictions 
on various indictments. A cumulative sentence is the sum 
total of consecutive sentences passed in respect of each distinct 
offence of which an accused person has found guilty on 
several coimts of an indictment. A sentence, in the case of 
trials before a court of assize, commences to run from the first 
day of the sitting of the court, but in that of courts of quarter 
sessions from the time the sentence is pronounced. 

SENTINEL, or Sentry, a guard or watch, a soldier posted at a 
particular spot to challenge all comers, passing those who give 
a countersign, and refusing those who do not, and giving alarm 
in case of attack. The etymology has been the subject of much 
controversy. The original word seems to be ItaJ. sentineUa, 
adapted as Fr. sentinelle (the modem French military term is 
factionnaire, and the Ger. Fachmann). For the Italian word the 
source has been suggested in sentire, to perceive, but there are 
philological objections to this, and more plausibility attaches 
to a connexion with seniina, the bilge-water in a ship, figuratively 
rabble, camp-followers. If an Italian origin, as agr^ on by 
most authorities, be set aside, the French word suggests a more 
appropriate formation as the diminutive of sentier, ^th, Lat. 
semiia, meaning properly the sentry’s beat. The 0 . Fr. senterei 
(a form of sentier) would account for the English form ** sentry.” 

SENTINUM, an ancient town of Umbria, Italy, lying to the 
S. of the modem town of Sassoferrato, in the low ground. The 
foundations of the city walls are preserved, and a road and 
remains of houses have been discovered, including several mosaic 
pavements (T. Bucculini in Noiigie degli scavi, 1890, 346) and 
inscriptions of the latter half of the 3rd century a.d., including 
three important tabulae patronaius. In the neighbourhood the 
battle took place in which the Romans defeated the combined 
forces of the Samnites and Gauls in 295 b.c. It was taken and 
destroyed in 41 b.c. by the troops of Octavian, but continued to 
exist under the Empire. It was, however, only a municipium, 
never (as some wrongly suppose) a colonia. Sassoferrato gave 
its name to Giambattista Salvi, surnamed Sassoferrato (1605- 
1685), a painter celebrated for his Madonnas. 

9ENU8B1 [Sanusi] and SENUSSITEB, the names respectively 
of a Moslem family (and especially its chief member) and of the 
fraternity or sect recognizing the authority of the Senussi. 
Considerable diversity of opinion has prevailed among writers 
and travellers claiming knowledge of the Smussia ; it is possible, 
however, to distinguish the main facts in the lives of the Senussi 
sheiks and to indicate the range of their direct pohtical influence. 
The extent of their spiritual influence, the ramifications of the 
fraternity and the aims of its chiefs cannot be gauged so 
accurately. . 

Seyyid or Sidi (i.f. Lord) Mahommed ben Ali ben £s Senussi 
el Khettabi el Hassani el Idrissi el Mehajiri, the founder of the 
order, commonly called the Sheik es Senussi, was bom near 
Mosteganem, Algeria, and was called es Senussi after a much 
venerated saint whose tomb is near Tlem9en* Ihe date his 
birth is given variously as 179Z, 1792, and Z803. He was 
a member of the Walad Si^ Ab^la tribe of Arabs and his 
descent is traced from Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. As 
a young man he spent several years at Fez, where he studied 
theol^. When about thiity years oM he left Uoroooc and 
traveled in the Saharan regions of Algeria preaching a ^oimof 
the faith. From Algeria he went to Tunisia and Tripoli, gainiz^ 


Mny adherents, and tfaotee tb Cairo, where he waa opphaed by 
the ^ezna of ElAzhar, who considered him unorlhtfdcix. Leaviag 
Egypt ^nuasi went to Maoea, where he joined liniKunsned b. 
Imiidl^baai, the head of the Khaidirites, a fraternity of Moro^dm 
ori^ On &e death of el Fassi became head hf but of 

the two branches into which the Khaoirites divided, and in idas 
be founded bis first monastery at Abu Kobeia near Mecca. Whue 
in Arabia Senussi visited the Wah^bites, and his conneidon 
with that body cauaed him to be looked upon with suspicion b3r 
the Ulema of Meoca. It was at Mecca, however, ^t Senussi 

gained his most powerful supporter, Mahommed ^ieiif, 

a prince of Wadai, who bei^e in 1838 sultan of his 
native state, the most powerful Mahommedan kingdom 
in the Central Sudan. Finding the opposition to him 
at Mecca too powerful Senussi quitted that city in 1843 and 
settled in the Cyrenaica, where in the mountains near Dema 
he built the Zawia Baida or White Monastery. There he was in 
close touch with all the Maghribin, gaining many followets 
among the Tripolitans and Moroccans. He also maintained a 
close correspondence with the sultan of Wadai, who greatly 
favoured the spread of the Senussia in his state. The sultan of 
Turkey viewed with some disfavour the growth of Senussi’s 
influence as likely to become detrimental to his own position as 
tht Khalifa.of Islam. Probably with the desire to be independent 
of pressure from the Turks, Senussi removed in Z855 to Jambub 
(J^hbub), a small oasis some 30 m. N.W. of Siwa. Here he 
died in 1859 or i860, leaving two sons, one Mahommed Sherif 
(named after the sultan of Wadai), bom in 1844, and the other, 
el Mahdi, bom in Z845. To the second son was left the succession. 
It is related that as the younger son showed a spirit in all things 
superior to that of his brother the father decided to put them to 
the test. Before the whole zawia at Jarabub he bade both sons 
climb a tall palm tree and then adjured them by Allah and His 
Prophet to leap to the ground. The younger lad leapt at once 
and reached the ground unharmed ; the elder boy refused to 
spring. To El Mahdi, ** who feared not to commit himself to the 
will of God,” passed the birthright of Mahommed ^erif. 
Mahommed appears to have accepted the situation without 
complaint. He held the chief administrative position in the 
fraternity under his brother until his death in Z895. 

Senussi el Mahdi, only fourteen when his father died, wWs at 
first under the guidance of his father’s friends Amran, Reefl 
and others. He enjoyed aU his father’s reputation 
for holiness and wisdom, attributes consistent with 
all that is known of his life. Mahommed Sherif, 
the sultan of Wadai, had died in 1858, but his successors the 
Sultan All (who reigned until 1874) and the Sultan Yusef (reigned 
from 1874 to Z898) were equally devoted to the Senussia, Under 
the Senussi el Mahdi the zawias of the order extended from Fez 
to Damascus, to Constantinople and to India. In the Hejaz 
members of the order were numerous. In most of these countries 
the Senussites occupied a position in no respect more powerful 
than that of numbers of other Moslem Eternities. In the 
eastern Sahara and in the central Sudan the position was different. 
From the western borders of Egypt south to Darfur, Wadai and 
Bornu, east to Bilma and Murzuk, and north to the coast lands 
of Tripoli, Senussi became the most powerful sheik, acquiring 
the authority of a territorkd sovereign. The string of oases 
le^ina from Siwa to Wadai— Kufra, Borku, &c.— were occupied 
and emtivated by the Senussites, trade with Tripoli and Benghazi 
was encouraged, law and order were maintained among the savage 
Bedouin of the desert. But the eastern Sahara, wough vast 
(covering approscimately about 500,000 sq. m.), is among w most 
desolate and thinly populated parts of the world, and of more 
importance to the oEr was the dominating influence possessed 
by the sheik at the court of Wadai. 

Although named £1 Mahdi by his father there is no evidence 
to show mat the younger Senussi ever claimed to t|p Mahdi, 
though so regard^ by some of his folkwen. Wheb^ however, 
Mahommed Ahmed, the Doogaltse, rose against the Egyptians 
in tbe eastern Sudan and prOoiimed himsw Mah(h, SEusti 
was disqiiiesiid. He sent an emissary via Wadai to Mahokmned 
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Stimati, this deitfate tmdaag dw }UbdV* camp in <88j loon 
after tbe aaok OM, 

' f The aiM and indwtitel tniatog of die Senuiti " C4al*B*(e’]> 
Kittee (Mr liafiiiiild “ ravslted itpn the elengnter aaid 

ftpine be taw aroiu^ him. The tiocere copviction of the reffeom- 
tion of the world by a mahdi whote earnest piety thould iimnence 
otbert to lead wholesome and temperate lives, the d^ty of honest 
labour and silf^restrstnt, these wen the sentiments which filled the 
mind pf the emissary from Wadaf." 

The sheik Senussi, there it reason to believe, shared the lofty 
views which Wingate attributes to his agent. He decided to 
have nothing to do with the Sudanese Mahdi, though Mahommed 
wrote twice asking him to become one of his four great 
khalifs. In his second letter, the text of which l^b^n preserved, 
the mahdi urged .S^nussi either to attack Egypt or to join him 
in the Sudan. To neither letter did Swiussi reply, and he wam^ 
the people of Wadai, Bomu and neighbouring states against 
the new creed. In 1890 the Mahdists advancing from Darfur 
were stopped on the frontier of Wadai, the sultan Yusef being 
firm in his adherence to the Senussi teaching. As evidence of 
tte influence of the sheik may be instanced the appeal made to 
him in 18^ by the sultan of Borku (or Borgo), a state to the north 
of Wadai, when invited by the chiefs of Darfur to rise against 
the khalifa Abdullah. Senussi advised Borku to abstain from 
Sudan affairs and only to fight against the Mahdists shfmld they 
attack his kingdom. The Darfurifim revolt of 1888-1889 against 
the khalifa was nevertheless earned out in the name of the 
Senussi. 

The growing fame of the sheik Senussi el Mahdi drew upon him 
the unwelcome attention of the Turks. In many parts of 
TripoH and in Benghazi the power of the sheik was greater 
than that of the Ottoman governors, and though Abdul Hamid 
11. looked favourably on an organization which might become 
actively pti-Christian, he did not desire that a new mahdi 
should arise to dispute his authority. In 1889 the sheik Senussi 
was visited at Jarabub by the pasha of Benghazi at the head 
of some troops. This event showed the sheik the possibility 
of danger and led him (in 1894) to leave Jarabub and fix his 
headquarters at Jof in the oases of Kufra, a place sufficiently 
remote to secure him from any chance of sudden attack. By 
this time a new danger to Senussia had arisen ; the French 
were advancing from the Congo towards the western and southern 
borders of Wadai. In 1898 Senussi, in his character of peace- 
maker, wishing also to range together all the states menaced by 
the French advance, sought to reconcile Rabah Zobeir (q,v.) 
and the sultan of Ba^xpi ; neither of those chieftains belonged 
to the Senussi order and the sheik’s appeal was unavailing. At 
the end of the previous year, at the request of Sultan Yusef, 
the aheik had sent an envoy to Wadai to be his permanent 
representative in that country. Yusef’s successor Ibrahim, 
who ascended the throne qf Wadai in 1898, showed signs of 
resenting the advice of the sheik, stirred perhaps by the over- 
throw of the khalifa Abdullah at C^urman. Senussi retaliated, 
says Captain Julien in his histexy of Wadai, by prohibiting the 
people .of Wadai from smoking tobacco or drinlring merissa, 
the native beer, which is to the Wadaiin what the skin is to the 
body/’ Sultan Ibrahim rejoined that his people would fight 
and die lor merissa; rather than give it up they would 
renounce Beausjuism. The sheik had the wisdom to give way, 
declaring that in reqxmse to his prayers Allah had demed to 
make an exception m favour of the faithful Wadaiins. Ibrahim 
died in 1900 and hit successors feU again undet the influence of 
the sheik, who again changed his headquarters, leaving Kufra for 
Geriv in Dar Gorane, a western province of Wadai, when he 
was vrelqomed with venmsitknL He built and strongly fortified 
asowai on thet^of an^,hi|d>diffi(Hiteofacce8s. His object 
^ in taking up this position was, piesunuOilyi to preve^ 
^ advance of the Fiepioak But, as Julkn points out, 
,iavM«a. Senusoi was too late ; Rnbah had been slain by the 
French (April 1900), and Bagtrmi was occupied by 
i/tj/BfXL Veyerthekaw tbe sheik made an eiort to prevent the 
ranlcb obtamutf p mmrn of Kaneea» a countiy north^t 
of leke.jQM end on itsnorthm and eastern Inmtiinis bonderiag 


Saharan territory, which tiie Senustitea eonsidered iMrpnnfenlar 
pieaerve. A mm was buih at Bir ABaii, in Kanem, thait site 
bring chosen aa it was an entrepdt for the trade of T^^li wi^ 
ah tnt Chad countries. Bir AfiaH was strongly garritemed by 
tbe Senussites and war with the Frenrii fdlowed/ Al^ a severe 
engagement Bir Allali was captured by a French oolomn und^ 
Chnunandant T^tard in January 1902. The she^ l^ussi, 
much affected by the loss of Kanem, died cffiortly afterwards 
(May 30, 1902). He was succeeded by his nephew Ahmed-el- 
Sherif, who in view of the presence of the on t^ bidets 
of Dar Gorane removed to Kufra. 

The new head of the Senussites maintained the friendly rela- 
tions of his predecessors with Wadai, and, following the example 
of his uncle, made advances to Ali Dinar, the sultan of Darfur, 
which were not reciprocated. To keep in touch with Darfur 
a zawai had been buut on the caravan route from Kufra to that 
country. The adherents of the Senussi el Mahdi in the deserts 
bordering Egypt maintained for years that he was not dead, 
and in March 1906 a public declaration was made at Siwa that 
“Sidi Mahommed-el-Mahdi had returned from his secret journey 
to Kufra.” Commenting on this announcement Sir R. Wingate 
wrote : “ It is well known that the body of the late sheik lies 
in a tent at Zawia-el-Taj in the identical shrine which was made 
for it at Gem when he died ” (Egypt No. i (1907), p. 120). 

It will be seen that the Senussites occupy desert fastnesses 
which Muld only be attacked by Europeans after overcoming 
great difficulties. By Henri Duve3nrier and other writers of the 
last half of the 19th century they were re^rded as likely to pro- 
claim a jihad or holy war against the Chrwtians of North Africa. 
This view was founded upon the supposed tenets of the order 
and upon geographical and political considerations. The record 
of the first and second Senussi sheiks shows them, however, 
to have acted chiefly on the defensive. A study of all available 
data up to 1906 led M. L. G. Binger, one of the greatest 
authorities, to the conclusion that the politics of the sect were 
subordinated to the material interests of their chief, and that the 
Senussi sheik was as unable as were other noted Moslem leaders 
(such as Abd el Kader in Algeria; Samory in the western 
Sudan and the Dongolese Mahdi in the Egyptian Sudan) to 
overcome the rivalries and divergence of interests of their own 
co-religionists. This view received confirmation in the events of 
1906-1910 when the French came in conflict with the sultanate 
of Wfiriai. Although there was severe fighting the French found 
less difficulty than had been expected in seizing the capital of 
Wadai, nor was there any general movement of the Senussites 
against them. The French abo sent flying columns into Borku 
and Enndi. The comparative ease with which these operations 
were carried out seemed to demonstrate the weakness of the 
Senussites (see Wadai). Nevertheless, like any other Moslem 
fraternity, and perhaps inwre readily, the Senussites might be 
speedily transfixed ikito a poweriul fighting organization. 
Thresh the seaports of Tripoli and Bei^hazi, with the connivance 
(or in defiance) of the Turks, the importation of arms and 
ammunition into riie eastern Sahara b a matter of little or no 
difficulty, and the Bedouin of that region could furnish a 
numerous and well-anned fighting force. A Senussi sheik would 
abo recruit many fcdlowers in the oentrri Sudan. At the same 
toe the Senussi oiganization b not so widespread 
in the Sudan and die western Sahara as would appear «r«jjr 
from the exaggerated reports once current. The s«m- 
Senussiriieiks, with the doubtful exception of Darfur, 
are without fdlowers in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Bagirmi. 
Kanem and otto states once depend^t on Wadai did not 
embrace Senussii^. In the Hausa States and in the greater 
part of the westX Sudan as far as Timbuktu the Moslems 
admowledge the spiritual headship of the Einiz of Solmto, 

' la tbe BcoonntS' of the fighting in FMch equatorial Africa at 
Ihb Mciod itia necemary to dtttinXzh between die sheik Seneisi el 

ahoi and the eultaa llahommed el Sennsst^b. c. 1850) of N'Del6, a 

rinse, who had married the sister of Rato Zoto. Senussi of 
NTm became an atlV of the ^French. The state of N^DelS Ues S. of 
Wadar and is cut by 9« N., sO« £. (See tol .Kmnm in Geog. Jour., 
Atif.it9Sq.) 
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whosci influence is Mieved to be suflkiMtiy strcmg to ptoVent 
the spread of Senussitsm among his toUowers. Tht general 
attitude of die Mahommedans m ^ Sudan toward 

the Sehossi emissanes was delBcribad European observers 
in 1907 as one of good-natured tolerance. They are occasionally 
allowed to preadi, but apparditly with Httle effect. In Bomti, 
which does not acknowte^ the sjiiritual supreme^ of Sokoto, 
the Senussi propaganda meets with less opposition, but the 
adherents of the order are not numerous. Here and there in the 
western Sahara are tribes professing Senussiism, but they are 
regarded as unimportant. 

It should, howc^j be remembered that while other dervish 
fraternities are mystical and latitudinarian in theology, and 
- only sporadically meddle in politics, the Senussites 

* have exercised a continuous poiiticd influence and 
have sought to revive the faith and usagjw of the early days of 
Islam. Ilie order is in a sense an outcome of the Wahhabite 
movement, but, as gathered from the writings of Mahommed 
el Hechaish, a Tunisian sheik, and other trustworthy sources, 
appears to be neither mystical nor puritan. There is less of secrecy 
about their rites than is usual in Moslem fraternities. The 
use of tobacco and coffee is forbidden, but the drinking of tea 
is encouraged, and the wearing of fine clothes is allowed. While 
they profess to belong to the Malikite rite (one of the four 
orthodox sects of IslSm), the Senussites are charged by the 
Ulema of Cairo with many deviations from the true faith; 
chiefly they are accused of interpreting the Koran and Sunna 
without consulting one of the recognized glosses. Thus the 
Egyptian theologians regard the Senussites as inaugurating 
a new rite rather than forming a simple fraternity ; in this, 
if not in puritanism, resembling the Wahhabites. Their great 
work in the eastern Sahara, apart from proselytism, has been 
colonization and the encouragement of trade. Wells have been 
dug and oases cultivated, rest houses built along caravan routes, 
merchants from Tripoli, Bornu, Wadai and Darfur welcomed. 
Such at least is the report of Mahommedan writers and of French 
and British political agents ; very few Europeans have had 
opportunities of making personal observations. Gustav N achtigal 
was in Wadai in 1873, Gerhard Rholfs traversed the Cyrenaica 
and visited Kufra in 1879 ; but in general the Senussi, supported 
by the Turks at Tripoli, have closed the regions under their 
control to Europeans. At the oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammon), 
however, they are in contact with the Egyptian administration. 
Siwa was visited by Silva White in 1898 and by Freiherr von 
Griinau in 1899. The last-named reports that he found the 
representative of Sheik Senussi living m perfect agreement with 
the Egyptian authorities, the inhabitants of the oasis being 
divided into two sections, known respectively as the Mussulmans 
and the Senussites, a distinction whidi goes to show the special 
position occupied by the Senussites in Islam. 

The missiont^ zeal of the Senussites is undoubted. CXitside 
the regions adjacent to their head<juarters they appear to be 
most strongly represented in Arabia. In the eastern Sahara 
and Wadai practically all the population are Senussites ; the 
order in oth^ countries draws its ^herents from a higher social 
rank than the generality of Moslem secret societies. Its chief 
agents are persona^ of wealth and importance and highly 
educated in Oriental lore. They are In g^erdl on good terras 
with the rulers df the countries in which they live, as instanced 
in 1^02 by the conferment of the Legjpn of Honour on the head 
of ^e zaufai at Hilfil in Algeria. These agents make regular 
tours to riie various wwats placed under their charge, wd 
expound the Senussi doctrines at Ihe Moslem universities. 
From all that has been said it is apparent that the Senussi sheik 
controls a very powerful organization, ah organization probably 
unique in the Moslem world. 

Biblxography.^L. Rinn, Marabouts tt Khouan. a good historical 
account up to the year 1884 ; O. DepOnt and X. Mippolani, L$s 
Confrirus muthUmmas (Aknen. 1897), an' authoritative 

work ; Si ol Hechaish, (%ea ka Sencwariaotlea Touar 

reg,*' in VUxpan^ion coL tranoaise for 1900 ^nd the d« Barit 
for 1901. These are translations from the Arabic of an educated 
llalioxBknedan''wlib visited the chief Senussite centres. An obituary 


notice of SennsSl cS Vahffl'WlSiosaine Mfer appoirM in ^ Arab 
jcminal Bt HaHra irf ThniL Sipt a, iooa; a conde as a tkin af this 
artiole in the da ,Coia* 4t f nmf t dt t lor efioa; 

** Lea ^nouasia/* an anomWHlUi .ccaitribut^ to the, 
nmnt of the same volume, Sa a juaidoos suounary of events, a short 
ubUoffraphy being added; Ctot JoHen, in **^10 Dar dnadsl 
ptibiluidd in the same BuUttiu (voL lor 1904), traces the con n eaton 
Dotween Wadai and the Senussi ; L. G. Bt^er, in ** Le BMl de 
rislam,*' in the 1906 volume of the Bulktin^djafMam the position and 
prospects of the Senussite and other Isla^ Sects in ^orth Afri^. 
VonGrunau, in VtrfiAndl.jts, /. Erdk. for xSgo, gives an account Of 
his virit to Siwa. Sir P. R. Wingate, to MaMCSm mi# IS# 

Sudan (London, 1891), narrates the efiorta made bp the Mahdi 
Mahommed Ahmed to obtain the support of the Senussi ; Sir W. 
Wallace, in his report to the Colonial tffice on Northern Nigeria for 
1906-1907, deals with Senussiism to that country. Consult also 
H. Duveyrier, La ConfrMe musuimant d§ Sidi Mokaumtd btn 
Alt ts StnoAssi (Paris, 1884), a book containing much exaggera- 
tion, and A. Silva White, From Sphinx to OroM (London, x^8), 
which, while repeating the extreme views of Duveyrier, contatoi 
useful information. 

The present writer, in endeavouring to arrive at a just con- 
clusion on an obscure-and much controverted subject, is indebted, in 
addition to the above, to the article by D. A. Cameron in the xoth 
ed. of this encyclopaedia, and to communications from Prof. D. B. 
Macdonald. (F. R. C.) 

a town and district of British India, in the Jubbulpore 
division of the Central Provinces. The town is 2043 ft. a&>ve 
sea-level, haff-way on the road between Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 
Pop. (1901) 11,864. It was founded in 1774, and contains 
lor^ public gardens, a fine market place and a-handsome tank. 

The District of Seoni forms pan of the Satpura tobleland, 
containing the headwaters of the Wainganga. It is largely 
covered with forest, and 40% of the iiihabitants belong , to 
aboriginal tribes. Area 3206 m. m. The district is remarkable 
for the beauty of its sceneiy and the fertility of its valleys. The 
northern and western portions include the ptoteaus of Lakhn&don 
and Seoni ; the eastern section consists of the watershed ^ 
elevated basin of the Wainganga ; and in the south-west is a 
narrow strip of rocky land known as DongartAl. The plateaus 
of Seoni and Lakhn&don vary in height from 1800 to 2000 ft. ; 
they are well cultivated and clear of jungle, and their temperature 
is always moderate and healthy. Geologically the north part 
of Seoni consists of trap hills and the south of crystalline rock. 
The soil of the plateaus is the rich black cotton soil formed 
by disintegrated trap, of which about two-thirds of the district 
are said to consist ; but towards the south, where cliffs of gneiss 
and other primitive formations occur, the soil is silicious and 
contains a large proportion of clay. The chief river is the 
Wainganga, with its rauents the Hirl, Stor, Thell, Bi{n& and 
TMnwar ; other streams are the Tlmar and the Sher, tributaries 
of the Nerbudda. The annual rainfall averages 53 in. 
population in 1901 was 327,709, showing a decrease of X2 % in 
the decade due to the effects of famine. The principal crops 
are wheat, millets, rice, pulse, oil-seeds and cotton. Three lines of 
the Bengal-Nagpur system traverse the district. 

There is al^ a town called Seoni, or Seoni-Malwa, in the 
Central Provinces, a railway station in Hoshangabad district. 
Pop. (1901) 7531. 

See R. A. Sterndctle, Stonu, or Camp Life on the Satpura Raoge 
(r877) ; Stoni District GasetUer (AUahabad, 1907). 

SSOUL (Hathyang), the capital of Korea (Chosen), situated 
in 37® 34' N. and r27® 6' E., at an altitude of 120 ft., 25 m. from 
Chemulpo, its seaport, and 4 from Mapu, its river-pto^, ^ Pop. 
about 200,000. It lies in a basin among granite UHs, nbwhere 
excluding 2627 ft., remarkable for their denudation 4^ their 
abrupt black crags and pinnacles. A well-built, crenelated 
stone wall from 20 to 30 ft. high, about ri m. m circuit, ax^ 
pierced by 8 gateways with doume-roofed gate towers, surroupds 
It. The native hbiises a^e built of stone or mPd, deeply eiavied, 
and cithei* tiled or ’thatched. Above these rise the toweft of the 
Roman Catholic dathedral, the high curved roofs of the royal 
audience halls, the ^lace gateways, and the l}idwy Imiklmgs 
of the Rusliah akid PVench legatimM. The axiticpilnei are the 
Be!fTow^; wift a huge bronzeliell dated 1468^4 mwhte pagoda 
4 IMbdratriy carved, birt not of Korean vmrihtlanship, seven 
CitotTtries old, and a Turtle-Stone ” of abOtit the same date. 
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Seoul iwif j(une wide ttrofU fd ibop*# luiudieds oi namwr-aUojn, 
wdkvtey kiriy clean. It has an deomc tramway 4 m. long, 

aadiithecentirof tiieiaUway ^temmthecouttt^^ 

IHIA (Gr. tohjwita; cuttleiijh), a brown pigm^t dbtaixied 
from the Ji^^^aacs of various species of cuttlefish (^.e.). To 
obtain sepia the ink-sac^ immediately on the capture of the 
animal, is extracted from the body and speedily dri^ to prevent 
putrefaction. The contents are subsequently powdered , dissolved 
m caiistic all^, and precipiteted from the solution l3y neutraliz- 
ing with acid. The precipitate after washing with water is 
ready to make up into any form required for use. 

Sfi^a - bone or cettile - bone constats of the internal, " shell ** or 
skeleton of Sepia officinalis and other allied species. It is an oblong 
convex structure from 4 to 10 in. in lon^ and i to 3 in. in greatest 
width, consisting internally of a highly porous cwular mass of 
calcium carbonate with some animal matters covered by a hard thin 
glassy layer. It is used principally as a polishing material and for 
tooth powder, and also as a moulding material tor fine castings in 
precious metsJs. 

SlMYy the usual English spelling of sipdhi, the Persian and 
Urdfi term for a soldier of any kind, cf. sfahi. The word sipdh, 
** army,” from which sipUM^ “ soldier,” is derived, corresponds 
to the 2 ^nd fpddha. Old Persian (pdda, and has also found a 
home in the Turkish, Kurdish and Pashto (Pushtu) langu^es 
(see Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 303, 6), while its deriva- 
tive is used in all Indian vernaculars, including Tamil and 
Burmese, to denote a native soldier, in contradistinction to gord, 

” a fair-complexloned (European) soldier.” A sepoy is at the 
present day strictly a private soldier in the native infantry of 
the Indian army. 

ISPP 11 IG 8 , IIR ROBBR (1767-1840), English naval architect, 
was bom at Fakenham^ Norfolk^ in 1767, and in 1782 was 
apprenticed in Plymouth dockyard. In 1800, when he had risen 
to be master shipwright assistant in the yard, he invented a 
device which, as compared with the laborious process of lifting 
then in vogue, greatly reduced the time required for effecting 
repairs to the lower portions of ships in dry dock. His plan was 
to make the keel of the ship rest upon a series of supports placed 
on the floor of the dock and each consisting of three parts— two 
being wedges arranged one on each side of the keel at right 
angles to it, with their'thin ends together, while the third was a 
vertical wedge fitting in and supported by the lower pair. The 
result was that it became possible in a comparatively short time 
to remove these supporting structures by knocking out the side 
wedges, when the workmen gained free access to the whole of 
the keel, the vessel remaining suspended by the shores. For 
this invention Seppings received £1000 from the Admiralty, and 
in 1804 was promoted to be a master shipwrijght at Chatham. 
There, in spite of the repugnance to innovation displayed by 
the naval authorities of that period, he was able to introduce 
important improvements in the methods of ship)-construction. 
In particular he increased the longitudinal strength of the 
vessels by a system of diagonal bracing, and modified the design 
of the bows and stem, so that they became stronger, not only 
offering better protection than the old forms to the crews against 
the enemy's fire, but also permitting a powerful armament to be 
fitted, ^ppings, who received a Imignthood in 1819, was ap* 
pointed surveyor of the navy in 1813, and held that olSce till 
nis retirement in, 183a. He died at Taunton on the 25th of 
September 

kSFSD (Gr. putrefaction), or Septic Infechon, a 

term applid in nu^cihe and surgery to indicate the resultant 
inleotion of a wound or sore by miaro-oiganisms or by their 
products. Under thb gen^ heading come three great con- 
stitutional diseases, difranrig radically from each other in their 
aetiolo^ knd pathology : saprasMta, and 

^apramm (Qr. vair^s > rottai* blood), (a septic inton- 
catibn, is toe result of the abaoiption of a dose of the toxins 
produced by micro-orgazusms amna area of infection without 
^ entrance of the micro-oi;giuri8m^ ;the^ into the blood* 

oon^jdbp ^ ^ confounded vdth s^ticnearia, 

butyls dbtinjpiish^d ftooi it, in being a chemical intoxication. 
I^e blood in aapeanma if injected into fin animal is incapable 


of rqirodu^ the diaease aa in septicaemia. Any i oonditiini 
in which iSblm is amass ol decomposipg tissue in toe.nejghboipr- 
bood of an unhealed wound may give rise to 8apraemia...In 
suii^ical practice it may be met wito in huge, deep, and bad^- 
dnuned wounds where a quantity of putriiying material, is 
pent up. When it arises in connexion with wounds accidentsUy 
receiv^^ it may be unavoidably due to the dirty state of tbe 
f ^in or to foreign bodies ptering the wound. Absorption of 
ttodns is notably frequent in portions of decomposing pk^tal 
tissue which may accidentally have remained behmd in 
uterus after childbirth, and may give rise to pu^peral sapraemia. 
Sapraemia is acute or subacute directly according to the amount 
of toxin absorbed. By some writers it is (fivided as follows: 
(1) Hectic fever is a chronic blood poisonii^ with continual 
absorption of small doses of the toxins. This v£uiety usually 
arises in long-continued suppuration of bones and joints, and in 
decomposition occurring in a pulmonary cavity. The marked 
symptom is a sharp rise of temperature in the evenings ; the 
face becomes flushed and the pulse rapid. After profuse sweating 
the temperature drops. Diarrhoea and wasting are a usued 
accompaniment. (2) Septic traumatic fever is a slight form 
which may follow burns or compound fractures and which 
tends to subside in a few days. (3) In acute septic intoxication 
large amounts of the poison are absorbed. It generally starts 
with a severe rigor followed by a continuous high temperature, 
dry tongue, rapid pulse and severe headache, together with 
nausea and vomiting, and in the later stages diarrhoea. If 
the case be a severe one rapid prostration speedily comes on 
with low muttering delirium, the temperature may fall to 
subnormal, and a gradually deejpening coma may end in death ; 
other cases pass into a typically ^ typhoid state,” death occurring 
from exhaustion at the end of about a week. (4) Amyloid 
(Gr. afjiv\oy, starch, c2So«, form), or lardaceous disease, usually 
of the liver, spleen, kidneys or other organs, is one of the results 
of long-continued septic intoxication. A substance derived 
from the breaking down of pus and tissue cells is carried in the 
blood and deposited in the connective tissue of the coats of the 
smaller arteries, and the viscera become infiltrated with a 
material looking like lard. The liver and spleen, being the organs 
most usually affected, become immensely enlarged. 

No form of septic infection yields so easily to treatment as 
sapraemia. The prompt removal of the cause of septic absorp- 
tion, the flushing out of the wound with weak antiseptic solutions, 
in order to mechanically remove any decomposing masses, and 
the establishment of proper drainage in deep wounds, is usually 
followed by a fall in temperature and an unprovement in the 
general condition. A strong, preferably mercurial, purgative 
should be given to aid in the elimination of toxic material. 
For the same purpose the injection into the veins or into tl^ 
cellular tissue of large quantities of normal saline solution is 
useful. Heart depression should be overcome by diffusible 
stimulants and hypodermic injections of strychnine. When 
the wound has become ” surgically clean ” recovery is usually 
rapid. 

Septicaemia is an acute infective disease differing from 
sapraemia in that the micro-oiganisms themselves are al^rbed, 
entering the general circulation, and may on examination be 
found m greater or lesser number in the bloqd-stream itself. 
The organism or organisms grow and reproduce themselves 
in the blood or tissues. A number of different organisms have 
been isolated from the blood-streaxn in cases of septicaenm. 
The most frequently found is the Streptococcus pyofen^, which 
is present in 50% of the cases and is con;unon m puerperal 
septicaemia and i^ ulcerative endocarditis. The StaphylocooMs 
pyogeMS aureus it aibus is also a frequent cause, but so m etim e s 
septicaemia may be due to other pathogenic microbes such, as 
the Pneumococcus, BaciUus edi conmunis, Bacillus 
cymmus, Bacillus oedematis maligni and the Gonococcsts. The 
micKO-ocgBiiisms m conveyed by the bkaed'^ttream to different 
pfirti of the body, in which as in the original wound itself t^y 
DQth muHiply and set up factories fofT; the production of toxins. 

commonly follows blows or wounds which have 
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die penostieam', and in fevers sdch a^'scamti^, (fiphtherk 6r 
plague, and in die puerpieral stai^. Ttie 6f incubation 
may be from a few hours to scv^ days, ^e condition of the 
wound or site of injury shows marked changes. In severe cases 
following a prick received in conducting a post-mortem the 
finger in a hours becomes greatly swollen and painful, the 
pam spreading up the lymphatic vessels to the nearest lymphatic 
glands, which may become enlarged, and sloughing or gangrene 
^ die parts involved may take pkce. In milder ca^ the wound 
remains with reddened and oedematous margins in a more or 
less unhealthy state. In mild cases of septicaemia the local 
condition of the wound, high temperature and feeling of illness 
are the distinguishing features. The treatment of septicaemia 
may be preventive or active. The preventive side consists 
in the performance of operations with all due aseptic pre- 
cautions. Since the days when I. P. Semmelweiss (q.v.) of 
Vienna insisted on cleMiliness in his maternity wards, the 
death-rate of puerperal septicaemia has been enormously 
reduced. In the British re^trar - general’s returns for 1868 
it was stated that in twenty-two years no less than 23,6^ 
women in England and Wales had died of puerperal septic 
diseases. In the reports of the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, the 
largest maternity hospital in the United Kingdom, we ascertain 
that of 30,023 women delivered during the ten years 1^4- 
1903 there was only a mortality of 21 due to sepsis, a ratio of 
0*066%, while the registrar -general’s returns for England 
and Ireland for the period have a ratio for sepsis of 0*216 %. 
When dealing with a wound that is already septic, free incision 
and swabbing the surface with pure carbolic acid may have 
to be resorted to, and constitutional treatment must be under- 
taken at once. Should the infection be due to a Streptococcus y 
an antistreptococcic serum may be injected. There are, however, 
many strains of Streptococci, and a polyvalent serum may give 
good results. Menzcr’s antistreptococcic serum has fen 
successful in puerperal septicaemia not of gonococcic origin. 
Many cases have also now been recorded in which the systemic 
infection is combated by means of an autogenous vaccine. 
The first case was described by Sir James Barr before the Liver- 
pool Medical Institute in May 1906. In urgent cases^ where 
time will not allow of the manufacture of a vaccine, qumine in 
large doses, stimulants and liquid nourishment must be given, 
and the temperature controlled by tepid sponging. 

Pyaemia (Gr. rrvovy pus, af/iu, blood), which got its name 
from an erroneous idea that the pus passed into the blood, is 
now understood to mean an acute disease with the formation 
of metastatic abscesses. The first definite account of the disease 
was published by Boerhaave in 1720. Virchow in 1846 pointed 
out that it was not pus in the veins, but altered blood-clot. Jean 
D’Arcet showed the separate processes of poisoning by producte 
of decomposition and the blocking of the veins with emboli. 
Any pyogenic organism may give rise to pyaemia, or it may 
follow any acute abscess. The cause of pyaemia may be said 
to be any condition favouring the formation of einboli. An 
occasional cause of pyaemia is infective endocardi^, while 
puerperal pyaemia may arise from infection of the genital tract. 
When the emboli lodge in the lung there is a breal^ down of 
the tissue in front of Uie embolus, a haemorrhagic infarct beii^ 
formed. The cKnicad symptoms of acute pyaemia generally 
start with a rigor repeated at periodic intervals; the skm 
becomes hot and the patient soon develops an earthy colour, 
the pulse becomes frequent and weak and the tongue dry. In 
about a week secondary abscesses appear, most frequently 
in the region of joints. There may be little or no pt^ to herald 
the formation of an abscess,, but usually there is intense pain 
followed by suppuration. Unless early treatment is undertaken 
the joint may M rapidly destroy^. In apte cases multiple 
abscesses in the kidney may give rise to pain and albummuria, 
abffcesset in the lungs to dy^oea, while acute peritonitis inay 
arise fromruptur^ asplenic abooess into the peritoneal cavity^ 
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chronic forms may after months bh to compW 
l^nlortunately pyae^ cannot be Tecognised from ptfe 
blood infections until abscesses begin to lorn. The local treat- 
ment is to endeavour tb prevent the detachxneht of infected 
emboli and the infection of the ^neral blood-stream thereby. 
An infected limb may be dealt with by amputation above the 
seat of die lesion, or it may be feasible to diss^ out thq infect 
veins. When abscesses have formed th^ must be dealt with 
by opening and washi^ out the cavities. Antistreptococcic 
serum may be tried, as in septicaemia ; and if there be time to 
prepare a vaccine it offers the best prospects, more particularly 
m the subacute and chronic forms of pfemia. The uraal 
administration of nourishing diet and stimulants when required 
should be undertaken, and every effort made to keep up the 
patient’s strength. 

References. — Watson Cheyne in Clifford Albutt's System of 
Medicine (1906) ; Horder in the Practitioner (M^ 1908) ; Spencer 
and Cask’s System of Surgery {1910) ; Barr, Bell and Douglas, 
Lancet (Feb. ,1907) ; H. Jellett, Manual of Midwifery (1905) > 
Whyte in Edinburgh Medical Journal (Dec. 1907) : Sir A. Wright 
in tne Lancet (Nov. 1907) ; Whitridge Williams in American Journal 
of Obstetrics (May 1909) ; R. Park, Principles of Surg^ (ijo®) : 
George Taylor in the Practitioner (March 1910) • (H. L. M.) 

SEPT, a clan, the term generally applied to the tribes or 
families of Ireland, used also sometimes as by Sir H. Maine 
(Early History of Institutions, 231) of the Indian joint undivided 
family, the “ combined descendants of an ancestor long since 
dead.” Wedgwood (Diet, of Eng. Etym.), quoted by Skeat, 
takes the word as a corruption of “ sect ” (q»v.), and cites from 
the State Papers of 1536 and 1537, where seete enA septe are 
used respectively. If so, the word must have been influenced 
by Lat. saeptum, fence or enclosure (saepire, to enclose, saefes, 
hedge), a word which has been adc^ted as “ sfeptum ” into 
scientific terminology for any partition or wall dividing two 
cavities — e.g. in anatomy, of the partition between the nostrils, 
septum naris, or that between the right and left ventricles of 
the heart, septum cordis. 

SEPTEMBER (Lat, septem, seven), the seventh month of tte 
old Roman year, in which it had thirty days assigned to H. 
In the Julian calendar, while retaining its former name and 
number of days, it became the ninth month. The Ludi Magni 
(Ludi Romani) in honour of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva began 
on the 4th of September. The principal ecclesiastical feasts 
falling within the month are: the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin on the 8th, the Exaltation of the Holy Cross on the i4ih, 
St Matthew the apostle on the 21st, and St Michael the archah^l 
on the 29th. September was called “ harvest month ” in Charle- 
m^e’s calendar, and it corresponds partly to tbc Fructidor 
and partly to the Vendtoiaire of the first French republic. 
The Anglo-S^ons called the month Gerstmonath, barley month, 
that crop being then usuaUy harvested. It is still called Herbsi^ 
monat, harvest month, in Switzerland. 

SElhidAGIlIT, THE (Gr. of O', Lat. LXX.), or the “ Alex- 
andrian version of the Old Testament,” so named from the legend 
of its composition by seventy (Lat. septuaginta), or more exactly 
seventy-two, translators. In tne Letter of Aristeas to Phiherates ^ 
this legend is recounted as follows: Demetrius of Phalerum, 
keeper of the Alexandrian Ulxary, proposed to King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.) to have a Greek txanslation of the 
Jewish law mode for the library. Tlw consented and, 
after releasing 100,000 Jewish captives in his kingdom, sent an 
embassy with ricb presents to the high priest Elcazar at Jerusalem 
fljiking ^ him to send six ancient, worthy and learned mea from 
each of the twelve tri^s to translate the law for him at Akx- 
andria. Eleazaf readily sent ^ seventy-two men wilh precious 

> Edited by H. St J. Thackeray iit H. B. Swete’s Jnkod. to the 
Old Testamowt in Greek (i 9 o 61 » aad by W endhw td ia the Teubaer 
•edee (1900). 






roll flif the law. Tlicy wcw honourably received at the coprt 
of Alexandria and conducted to the island (Pharos), that they 
Oiight work undisturbed and isolated. When they had conae 
to an agreement upon a section Demetrius wrote doifn their 
versi^; the wh^ translation was finish^ in seventy-two 
days. The Jewish community of Alexandria was allowed to 
have a copy, and accepted the version officially ; indeed a curse 
was laid the introduction of any jchanges in it 
There is no question that this (which is condensed in 
Josephus, Anl xii. 2) is ^urious.^ Aristeas, an official at 
noiemy’s court, is represents as a heathen^ but the real writer 
must have been a Jew and no heathen. Aristeas is represented 
as himself a memb^ of the embassy to Eleazar ; but the autl^r 
of the cannot have been a contemporary of the events he 
records, else be would have known that Demetrius fell out of 
favour at the ve^ beginning of the reign of Philadelphus, on a 
charge of rntrigumg against his succession to the throne.^ Nor 
could a genuine honest witness have fallen into the absurd 
mistake of making delegates from Jerusalem the authors of the 
Alexandrian version. There are also one or two passages 
(§§ where the author seems to forget that he is playipg 

die r 61 c of Arist^ The forgery, however, seems to. be an early 
one,* “There is not a court-title, an institution, a law, a 
magistracy, an office, a technical term, a formula, a peculiar 
phrase in this letter which is not found on papyri or inscriptions 
and confirmed by them.” * That in itself woidd not necessarily 
imply a very early date for piece ; but what is decisive is 
that the author limits canonicity to the law and knows of no 
other holy book already translated into Greek. Nor does he 
claim any inspiration for the translators. Further, wfiat he 
tells at^ut Judaea and Jen^em is throughout applicable to 
the period when the Ptolemies bore sway there and gives not 
die slightest sumstion of the immense changes that followed 
the conc|ue8t of ralestine by the Seleucids. It is probable that 
the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, who lived under Ptolemy 
VI. Philometor (180-^145 b.c.), derived his account of the origin 
of the UpC. from this Letter, with which it corresponds.® There 
seems good ground for believing tMt the letter contains some 
elements derived from actual tradition as to the origin of the 
LXX. Ptolemy Philadelphus was a king of eclectic literary 
tastes, and the welcome ne gave to a Buddhist mission from 
India might well have been extended to Jews from J’akstine. 
The letter lays great stress on the point that the LXX. is the 
official and authoritative Bible of the Hellenistic Jews, having 
not only bcjm formally accepted by the synagogue at Alexandria, 
but authorized by the authorities at Jerusuem. This, and ^ 
fact that the style of the version is not that of a bo^ intended 
for literary use, points to the conclusion that the translation was 
made to satisfy the religious needs of the Jews in Alexandra, 
and possibly in the hope of gaining proselytes. In view 
of the Jewish pejudice against writing S^ipture in any but the 
old holy form Taig^, (or instance, was for centuries handed 

down on^y), it is quite possible that some Impulse to the 
Alexandrian veraipi came from without Philaaelpius may 
have encouraged it both to satisfy his own curiosity and to 
promote the use of Greek among the large Jewish population 
of the dty. That the work is purely Jeiwfix in ohitfaelBr is 


1 Its claims were demolished by Humphry Hody, Rhgius Pro- 
fessor of Oreekea Oxford, in 1684. 
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some other account, fixes the traaslatioa 

* P. Wendland, howbVer, puts it siter the MJaccabean age (say 96 
BXi) and befors the Roman inmkm of Palestine (63 b.c.). 
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only whm^ was inevitable in any case. The tzanilatars were 
, Jews, though Egyptito not Palestinian jew^ and 

were necessarily and entirely guided by the living tramtion 
which had its focus in the synsgogal le^pna® And mmoe it is 
easily understood that the version was ignored by ^ Gn^^ 
who mu^ have found it barbarous and largely unintelligible, 
but obtained speedy acceptance with the Jews, first in ^vate 
use and at lei^ also in the synagogue service. 

The next direct evidence which we have as to the origin pf 
the LXX. is the prologue to Ecdesiasticus, frenn which it appears 
that, about 130 b.c. not only the law but “ the prophets and the 
other books “ were extant in Greek.^ With this it a^ees that 
the text of Ecdesiasticus and t^e other ancient relics of Jewish- 
Greek literature, preserved in the extracts made by Alexander 
Polyhistor (Eusebius, Praep. Ev. ix,), all show acquaintance 
with the LXX.* The experiment on t 3 he Pentateuch (of w|dch 
alone Aristeas speaks) had evidently been extended to other 
rolls as they arrived from Jerusalem. These later translations 
were not made simply to meet the needs of the synf^ogue, but 
express a literary movement among the Hellenistic Jews, 
stimulated by the favourable reception given to the Greek 
Pentoteuch, which enabled the translators to count on finding 
an interested public. If a translation was well received by 
reading circles among the Jews, it gradually acquired public 
acknowledgment and was finally used also in the synagogue, 
so far as l^ons from other books than the Pentateuch were 
used at all. But originally the translations were mere private 
enterprises, as appears from the prologue to Ecdesiasticus and 
the colophon to Estoer. It appears also that it was long before 
the whde Septuagint was filched and treated as a complete 
work. We may grant that the Pentateuch (and perhaps part of 
Joshua) was translated in the jrd century b.c. The otoer books 
followed, generally speaking, m the order in which they occur 
in the Hebrew Canon. Isaiah perhaps dates from c. 1 80, J eremiah, 
Ezekiel and the Twelve Prophets, as also i Kings ( = i Samuel), 
c. 150. Most of the “Writings,’’ together with Judges and 
a-4 Kings, were probably translated m the ist century b.c., 
while Ecclesiastes and Daniel (the latter incorporated from 
Theodotion) date only from the and century of the Christian era. 

As the work of translation went on so gradually, and new 
books were always added to the collection^ the compass of the 
Greek Bible came to be somewhat indefinite. The law always 
maintained its pre-eminence as toe basis of toe canon ; but the 
prophetic collection changed its aspect by having various 
Hagiographa incorporated with it according to an arbitrary 
arrangement by subjects. The distinction made in Palestine 
betwew Hagiographa and Apocry^ia was never properly 
established among the Hellenists. In some books the translators 
took toe liberty of making considerable additions to toe original, 
#.g. thox to and these additions became a part of the 

Septuagint. Nevertheless, learned Hellenists were quite well 
aware of the limits of toe canon and respected them. Philo can 
be shown to have known the Apocrypha, out he never cites them, 
much less allegorizes them or uses them in proof of his tenets. 
And in some measure the widening of toe Old Testament 
canon in the Septuagint must be laid to toe account of ChristianSf 

The vocabulaiy and accidence of the Greek of the Septuagint 
are substantially those of the irou^ 8«d^«lrrot or Hellenistic Greek 
mken throughout the empire of Alexander. The language 6f the 
Fsntateuch attains the higher level shown by the pap3nr of the early 
Ptolemaic age, that of the prophets reflects the less Uteraiy style of 
toe papyri ^ 130-xoo b.c. In the latest parts of the translatioii 

Mr St John Thackeray notes two opposing innuences, (a) the growing 
reverence for the letter of Scripture, tending to a pedantic literalism, 
{b) the infltienoe of the Attidrac school, stron^^m free wsltings like 
4 Maccabees but leaving its mark also on 4 Kings. Bwb il in 
sptoe respects the Seppia^t is the great mGammentnl the i«Hi'i>, .in 


* It is quite likely that they worked on rolls newly brought from 
JkniSalem. There was no dtoire to found an Atexandrian canon or 
typa Jif text 

T Tphis does not necessarily mm thjat ^ whole of the section of 

M ebrew Old Testament known as " The Writinfi ^ was trans- 
!)Y that date. ^ 

* Plifflb seems to have known the Greek vision of most of the CXd 
Testament except EatheryiFrrtesiaiteB^ Canticles and DantoL 
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otto9| eapecially ifp^ wpiUx, it is strongly tiiupid wijfeli Hebrais^and 
there are xnany passages where it is di£Sct 3 t, ii not impoMtUe, to 
extiaet any ra&>w meaning. In some cases a book bears the marks 
of two hands : thus Jeremiah i.-x3cviii. was not translated by the 
wo^er that undertook ch. xxix.-li. (the former is indifierent. the 
latter imintelligible Greek), and in Ea^rielone hand is responsible for 
ch. L-xxvii., 3 J.- 3 dviii. . and anpther for ch. xxviu.-xxxa, (except 
xxxvl. 31-3^. So X l^gs stands u>art from 2-4 Kings. Isaiah is 
more akin to classical Greek ; like the Pentateulch and i Maccabees 
it is good The two chief MSS. 6f Judges vary so much as to 
point to difierent recenaicma In some books, especially Jeremiah 
xxv.-li., the order of the Septuagint is totally difierent from that of 
the Massoretic Hebrew text (cf. also Proverbs xxiv.-xxix.). In other 
cases, notabty in Job, the oxtainal LXX. text was much shorter than 
that of the Ma^retes ; in Ksther and Daniel there are numerous 
additions. The S^tus^t does not keep the triple Hebrew division 
of Law, i^ophets and Hagiographa or Writings, but instead of this 
order of canonization ptinc^le it groups its books according to 
subject matter, Law, History, Poetry, Prophecy, a divergence which 
had much importance for the history of the Old Testament canon in 
the Christian church^ The early Christians generally accepted the 
LXX. canon, which through the old Latin, despite Jerome's Vulgate 
adoption of the Hebrew canon, passed into the West, and into the 
Latin bibles, where the Apocrypha (except i Esdraa) are still in- 
cluded. The German and English churches foUowiM Jerome in 
giving a less honoured place to the impugned books. 

Ihe Septuagint came into genem use with the Grecian Jews 
even in the synagogue. Philo and Josephus use it, and so do 
the New Testament writers. But at an early date small correc- 
tions seem to have been introduced, especially by such 
Palestinians as had occasion to use the LXX., in consequence 
partly of divergent interpretation, partly of difierenceiS of text 
or of pronunciation ^particularly of proper names). The Old 
Testament passages cited by authors of the first century of the 
Christian era, especially those in the Apocalypse, show many 
such variations from the Septuagint, and, ^riously enough, 
these often correspond with the later versions (particularly 
with Theodotion), so that the latter ^em to rest on a fixed 
tradition. Corrections in the pronunciation of proper nmes 
so as to come closer to the Massoretic pronunciation are e^cially 
frequent in Josephus, Finally a reaction against the use of the 
Septuagint set in among the Jews after the destniction of the 
temple — a movement which was connected with the strict 
definition of the canon and the fixing of an authoritative text 
by the rabbins of Palestine. But long usage had made it im- 
possible for the Jews to do without a Qreek Bible, and to meet 
this want a new version was prepared corre^nding accurately 
with the canon and text of the Pharisees. Tnis was the version 
of Aquila, which took the place of the Septuagint m the 
synagogues, and long continued in use there. On this, together 
with the versions of Theodotion and Symmachus, Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the recensions of Hesychius and Lucian, see Bible 
{Old Testament, “ Texts and Versions ’*). 

The LXX. is of great importance in more than one respect. " It 
was the first step towards that fusion of the Hebraic with the Hellenic 
strain, which has issued in the mind and heart of modeni Christendwn. 
Like the opening of the Suez Canal it let the waters of toe East mingle 
with those of the West, bearing with them many a freight of precious 
merchandise.” Again, it is probably the oldest translation of con- 
siderable extent that ever was written, and at any rate it is too 
starting-point for toe history of Jewish interpretation and the Jewish 
view 01 Scripture. And from this its importance as a document of 
exegetical tradition, especially in lexical matters, may be 
understood. It was in great part composed before toe clow of toe 
canon — nay, before some of the Hagiographa were written—find in it 
alone are preserved a number of important ancient Jewish books 
that were not admitted into toe canon. As the book which created 
or at least codified toe dialect of Biblical Greek, it is the key to the 
New Testament and all toe literature connected with it. To many its 
chief value lies in the fact that it is the only independent witness for 
the text of the Old Testament which we have to compare with the 
Massoretic text. It may seem that the critical value of toe LXX. is 
greatly impaired, if not entirely cancelled, by the corrupt state 01 
the text. If we have not the version its^ in authentic foj® ^e 
cannot reconstruct with certainty the Hebrew text from which it 
was made, and so cannot get at various readings which can be confi- 
dently confr o nted with toe Massoretic text ; and it may be a long 
time before we possess a satisfactory edition of the genmne Septua- 
frint The difficulties in getting behind toe confusion of versions and 
tensions to produce sS:h a result are indeed formidable. The 
at cna disposal are of toe usual threefold kind, Manusenpts, 
Verstes and Patristic Rotations. The earliest MSS. are about a 
score of fmgfiients on papyrus, a few of which go back to the srd 


ceDtaryA.p. The chief unckd am,(ae 
A, B, C and others. Of A and B are but 

toou^ both of Egyptian of%in vWry considerably. A (witn which 
the quomtions in toe Teetement fkoemlly agree) may represent 
the edition ofHesychius ; B, which boften, esperiaUy in w rmlms, 
in accord with toe Bohairic verier r es emnles the te^ used by 
OrUen in toe Hexapla. Of versions the Bobairic (Lower E^ypt). the 
Sahidic (Upper Emt), toe various Syriac ttattmtions (unfotm- 
ately we have no Old Syriac for the Old Testament), and the LateEi 
(Old Latin and Vulgate, especially the former) me the most im<> 
portant The evidence of the Fathers is valuable aa ht^ng to dis- 
tinguish local types of text. The ^timony of the oarliest patristic , 
quotations seems to be in favour of A rather than B. The immiediate 
aim of textual criticism is a recovery of the three main editions, those 
of Origen, Lucian and Hesychius, and then of thepte-Origeniun LXX. 
text, which lies behind them aU. When this has been acconiplished 
there still remains the problem of toe relation of the IpCX. to the 
Hebrew. There is no doubt tiiat the Hebrew text from which toe 
LXX. translators worked was often divergent from that represented 
by the Massoretic. For the Pentateuch we have addit i o n al material 
in the Samaritan version, but here the variants are least. In view 
of the palpable mistakes made by the Septuagint translators and their 
often maoequate knbwledge of Hebrew, we must not hastily assume 
that in cases of difierence the Greek is to be preferred. The book of 
Ecclesiasticus (the Hebrew of which has recently been discovered) 
furnishes a useful lesson here. Yet toere is no doubt that much 
{e.g. in 1 Samuel) may be learned from the Septuagint ; all one can 
say is that each case must be treated on its own merits. 

Editions. — The Septuagint was first printed in the Complutensian 
Polyglot (1514-15x7). but before it was published in 1521 Aldus 
published another edition in 1519. The Textus Bec^tus issued by 
Pope Sixtus V. (Rome, 1587) was based mainly on Cod. Vaticanus 
(B) with Bcxne collection of the Venice MS. (V). This edition was the 
basis of the great work of R. Holmes and J. Parsons (Oxford, 1798- 
1827), who fumiehed toe Sixtine text with an apparatus (not always 
accurate) drawn from 20 uncials and nearly 280 minuscule MSS., m 
addition to versions. In 1707-1720 Grabe had published an edition 
based on Cod. Alexandrinus (A). C. Tischeadptf's text (1850; 7to 
ed., 1887) was' a revisimi of that of Holmes and Parsons with im 
apparatus drawn tiom the chief uncials. H. B. Swete's edition in 
3 vols. (1887-1894 ; revised 1895-1899) gives text of B, and, 
where this fails, that of A or k, with variant readings from the chief 
uncials. The larger Cambridge edition, begun in 1906 by A. E. 
Brooke and N. McLean, follows the same plan witfi the text, but its 
apparatus includes all the uncials, the best and most representative 
minuscules, and the chief versions and patristic quotations. 

Literature. — H. B. Swete, Introduciton to the Old Testament in 
Greek (1900) ; E. Nestle, Septuagintastudien (1886-1907) ; F. G. 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS., pp. 48-93 (1898) ; A. 
Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien (1904, Kings ; 1907, Psalms) ; E. Hatch 
and H. A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint (Oxford, 
1897-1906) ; H. St J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament 
in Greek, vol. i. (Cambridge, 1909)* containing a useful Septuagint 
bibliography ; F. C. ( 3 onybeare ana St G. Stock, Selections from the 
Septuagint (Boston and London, 1905) ; the articles in the various 
Biole-dictionaxies, and other works mentioned in the course of this 
article. (A. J. G.) 

BSPULOHBE, CANONS REGULAR OF THB HOLT, an order 
said to have been founded in 1 1 14 (or, according to other accounte, 
during the rule of Ckxlfrey of Bouillon in Jerusalem) on the rule 
of St Augustine. Pope Olestine III. , in 1 143, confirms the Church 
and Canons of the Holy Sepulchre in all their possessions, and 
enumerates several churches both in the Holy Land and in Italy 
belonging to the Canons. According to Jacques dc Vitry, the 
canons served the churches on Mount Sion and Mount Olivet 
in addition to that of the Holy Sepulchre. The canons surviv^i 
in Europe till the Fiendx KeyOhition. In Italy they seem to 
have been suppressed by Innocent VIIL in 1489, and theit 
property given to the Knij^ts of St John. The canons are now 
ext^, but canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre are still to be 
found in various countries of Western Europe. 

SRPULOHRBf RASTER^ in church architecture an artoed 
recess, generally in the north wall of the chancel, in which from 
Good Friday to Easter day were deposited the crucifix an 4 
sacred elements in commemoration of Christ’s entombn^ 
and resuCTcction. It was generally only a wooden ereetkm^ 
which was placed in a recess or on a tomb. There are thtoughoot 
England many fine examples in stone, some of which bd^ to 
the Decorated period, such as at Kavenby and Hedunjjton 
(1370) in LincDmihire, Sibthorpe and Hawton (1^70)^ Notting- 
hamshire, • Patrington in Yorgshke, Bampton lys Oiriordshire, 
Holcombe in Devonshire, and Long Itchinglon and other 

chur^et' in Warwickshire. 
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mnnueHBS, TH* holt, the tomb m wtech, after ^is 
chidfixkm, Se body of Je»us Christ was l«d. Al^ugh 
the facts of the crudfixioii and of the mtcrment ^ 

Christ in the tomb of Joseph of Anmathca m related m the 
New Testament with considerable detail^ suffiment mdi^ti(ms 
are not supplied to locate the actual position of the tomb with 
refeienoe to the city of Jerusalem. It would appear that 
Golgotha, the place of crucifixion, was outside the city, near a 
public thoroughfare leading to one of the gates, and visible 
from some distance. There is, however, no reason for supposing 
that it was a hill, and the expression “ Mount Golgotha ” was 
not used until some centuries later. Adjoining the place Gol- 
gotha was a garden, in which was a new roCK-cut tomb, the 

K rty of Joseph of Arimathea. Rock-cut tombs were common 
vicinity of Jerusalem, as, in consequence of the geological 



rock faces. Many instances of tombs so situated can be seen 
on the ^Hsides near Jerusalem, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the tomb of Joseph was of a similar character. 
As it was outside the city, the questi^ of the validity of ^e 
traditional site, upon whidi the churdt bf the Holy Sepulchre 
now Stands, necessarily depends, to a great extent, upon whether 
this place was within dr without the walls at w date of 
the crudfbdon. At that time, it is dear, judging from the care- 
ful desdriprion written by Josephus a few years later, that 
Jerusalem was defended by two walls, as the tikitd wail was not 
beguh by King Merod Agrippa until a.d. 41 . Of these, the first, 
ot old Will; ran from the palace of Herod the Great, which was 
s^ted at the N.Wi comer of the city, and, following an easterly 
direttion, crossed the Tyropoeon Valley and terminated at tlie 
wnst wlall of the Temple enclosure. On the Ot^r hand, going 
south from Herod’s (»lace, it encircled the city on the west 


and south, tmd then turning at Siloam it followed the direction 
of the Kidron Valley and ended at the east wall of the Temple 
enclosure. 

The second wall, which was built at some period between the 
return of the Jews from Babylon and the reign of Herod the Great, 
was on the north, and in front of the old waD. According to 
Josephus, it started “ from the Gate Genath in the first ^1, 
and, enclosing only the northern quarter of the city, went up to 
the fortress of Antonia.” The site of the Antonia, which was 
situated on the rising ground north of the Temple, is known 
with tolerable certainty, but the position of the Gate Genath 
has not been fixed, and, as no certain traces of the second wall 
have hitherto been found, the line it followed is purely a matter 
of conjecture. Various theories on the subject are maintamed 
by different authorities. Some of these are indicated on the 
plan. One suggestion is that the second wall started from a point 
in the first wall near the palace of Herod, and that some remains 
of an old wall, situated at the point A, formed part of it. The 
wall is then supposed to have been carried in a direction slightly 
west of norjth, up to the line of the existing city wall, to have 
followed this line to the Damascus gate, and then turned south- 
east to the Antonia. If this theory were correct, it is clear that 
the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre would be impossible, 
as it would be some way within the city wall. The arguments 
against the proposal are, that, according to the account of the 
siege of Jerusalem given by Josephus, it is improbable that the 
^cond wall started from a point so near to Herod’s palace, that 
the line of the present city wall is more likely to be that of the 
third wall, and that Josephus states that the second wall went 
** up to ” and not “ down to ” the fortress of Antonia. Another 
theory is that the Gate Genath was at a point marked B on plan, 
and that some ancient masonry which lies east of the so-called 
Pool of Hezekiah, and over which the houses on the west side of 
Cliristian Street are built, represents a portion of the second 
wall. The wall is then supposed to have been carried north to 
the point C, and cither to have turned east to D, and again north 
to F, and from this to the Antonia ; or to have continued north 
to E, and thence east to the Antonia. The first supposition ex- 
cludes the site of the Holy Sepulchre, while the second includes 
it within the wall. A third theoT\' is that the Gate Genath was 
at the point G, and that* the second wall ran north to F, and 
thence to the Antonia. This proposal places the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre outside the wall, but it makes the part of the city 
protected by the latter smaller than is probable. Speaking 
generally, it may be stated that there is no certain e^"idence as 
to the line followed by the second wall, and it is impossible to 
say whether the traditional site lies inside or outside this wall. 
From the description in the Gospels of the burial of Jesus, it 
is not clear whetJier the tomb of Joseph was intended to be the 
final resting-place, or whether the body was only placed in it 
temporarily because the feast of the Passover was at hand and 
the disciples intended to remove it to some other place after the 
Passover. But whatever may have been proposed, the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ on the first day of the week, leaving the 
tomb empty, turned the attention of the disciples from the 
sepulchre to the living presence of tbeir Master. After He had 
risen from the dead, the place of His burial does not appear to 
have had attraction for His foUowers, and there is nothing 
in the writings of the first three centuries to lead us to suppe^e 
that the actual rock-cut tomb was regarded with any special 
feelings of veneration. Whether even a recollection of the site 
was preserved traditionally is doubtful. There have been many 
who t:onsider that the early Christians could not have foigotten 
the exact locality t)f so important a place ; on the contrar)% 
others maintain that to the followers of Jesus Christ it was the 
fact of the Resurrection that was intportant and not the «iq)ty 
tomb; and that knowledge of the latter was lost during the 
vicissitudes from which Jerusalem suffered in the years succei^ing 
the cnicffixion. About forty years after the crucifixion, the great 
rev^t of the Jewish people against the Romans took place, and 
ended with the siege and capture of Jerusalem Th^. Prior 
to the siege, the Christiacfis, following Uie orders of their Master. 
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bad retired to ttib city of Pella, east of }ordaii| and the date of 
their return to Terusalem is uncertain. Whether any of the 
disc^les returhm after the triumph of the Romans and recognized 
the tomb of Christ is matter of conjecture. 

Among the temples built by Hadrian about a.d. 135 was one 
dedicated to Aphrodite or Venus ; it was erected at that place 
where the church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, but it is 
in^>ossible to say whether it was purposely so placed because 
it was the site of the tomb of the Lord, or whether the selection 
of this position was accidental. The extent of the walls of Aelia 
Capitolina is not known with any accuracy, but it is probable 
that the northern wall followed the same line as the present north 
wall of Jerusalem, and therefore that the site of the temple of 
Aphrodite was then within the walls. Although it is doubtful 
whether the Christians returned to Jerusalem immediately 
after the destruction of the city by Titus, they were certainly 
there when Hadrian built Aelia Capitolina ; according to 
Epiphanius, they had a small place of worship on Sion at the 
place where Jesus Christ ate the Last Supper. Eusebius also 
states that the Christians worshipped at the Mount of Olives 
where Jesus instructed His disciples, but no writer up to the time 
of Constantine speaks of the tomb, or of worship being performed 
there. 

Constantine the Great became emperor of Rome in a.d. 306, 
and was converted to Christianity six years afterwards.^ Embr^- 
ing his new religion with enthusiasm he attributed his victories 
to the power of the Divine Cross, which was placed on the ensigns 
of the army. After the great council of the Church had been held 
at Nicaea in a.d. 325, the emperor decided to find the sites of 
the crucifixion and resurrection at Jerusalem, and to build a 
church at this place. Full descriptions of the discovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and of the churches that were built are given by 
Eusebius in his Life of Constantine, but it is difficult to say from hik 
account if the main object of Constantine was to find the sepulchre 
of the Lord or the cross upon which He suffered. Eusebius 
does not mention the cross directly and lays more stress on the 
recovery of the sepulchre ; whereas later writers imply that the 
great wish of the emperor and of his mother .Helena, who visited 
Jerusalem for the purpose, was to find the Holy Cross. The task 
of searching for the tomb and the cross was entrusted to Bishop 
Macarius. Whether the bishop was guided in his selection of the 
site by tradition or not is difficult to say, but he decided that the 
desired place was under Hadrian’s temple of Aphrodite. By 
imperial order the temple was removed, and a rock-cut Jewish 
tomb, which lay below, was identified as the .sepulchre of the Lord. 
In another cavity in the rock, 280 ft. to the east, three crosses 
were discovered, which were assumed to be the crosses upon which 
Jesus Christ and the two thieves were crucified, the cross of 
Jesus being identified by its power of healing the .sick. Immedi- 
ately on the receipt of the intelligence of this remarkable dis- 
covery, the emperor wrote to Macarius, ordering the erection 
of magnificent buildings on the site. Two churches were built, 
one over the tomb, and the second, which was larger and grander, 
over the place where the crosses ^d been found. Between the 
two churches was a small hill, which was identified as Mount 
Golgotha. The ground surrounding the two churches was levelled 
and surrounded with porticoes or colonnades. The description 
of the buildings as detailed by Eusebius is rather obscure, but 
fortunately there still exists, in the church of Santa Pudenziana 
at Rome, a mosaic, supposed to hkve been originally executed 
in the 4th or 5th century, which shows the buildings clearly. 
The church of the Anastasis or Holy Sepulchre is herein delinea^ 
as a round church with a domed roof ; the church of the Martyrion 
or Holy Cross, as a polygonal building, also with a domed roof ; 
while between the two churches is Mount Golgotha, ^th 
cross erected upon it. In another ancient mosaic, which still 
exists in a church of Madeba, east of the Jordan, a map of 
Palestine is represented which contains a rougn plan of tl^ walls 
and gates of Jerusalem. In this pfam, also, it is possible to 
recognize the churches built by Constantine. The Bordeaux 
pilgrim who visited Jerusalem about a.d. 333, when the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was in course of construction, describes 
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the place, which was evidently thb some os that on which the 
existing church of the Hety Sefnikhre stands. There con, there- 
fore, be no reasonable doubt that the present site is that which 
was fifed upon by Bkhop Macarius in the time of Constantine^ 
The churches were completed aibout A.n. 336, and were 
doubtless visited by numbers of pilgrims. Among these a lady 
frwn the west of Europe, who is supposed to have been St 
Sylvia of Aquitania and who came to Jerusalem about a.D. 385, 
fortunately kept a diary of her travels, mid Ae identifies Very 
distinctly the great church of the Cross, the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and Mount Calvary between them. In a.d file 
Jerusalem was captured by the Persians under Chosroes 11 ., 
who did considerable damage to the churches, but they were 
repaired by Modestus after the defeat of the Persians by Ae 
emperor Heraclius. The calijdi Omar, who captured the ci^ 
in 636, behaved with leniency to the Christians, left them in 
undisputed pMsession of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
In 1010 the third Fatimite caliph Hakim practically destroyed it. 
It is remarkable that from the beginning of the 8th century, 
while the church of the Holy Sepulchre is always mentioned m 
the accounts written by visitors to Jerusalem, the church of 
the Cross seems to have ceased to exist, although the place where 
the crosses were found was shown to pilgrims, and a church 
was built en Mount Calvary. After the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Crusaders in a.d. 1099, the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was repaired and enlarged by the addition of a nave and chancel, 
and other churches were erected, so that the Holy Sepnilchre 
became the centre of a group of ecclesiastical buildings and has 
so remained up to the present time. 

The Authenticity of the Traditional Site. — From early times 
doubts have arisen as to whether the tomb discovered by Bishop 
Macarius was the veritable sepulchre. As early as 754, when 
the pilgrim Wildebald visited Jerusalem, he remarked, in 
describing the Holy Places, that “ Calvary was formerly outside 
the city, but that the Empress arranged that place so that it 
should be within the city J erusalem.” Saewulf in 1 1 oa, Wilbrand 
of Oldenburg in 1211, Jacques de Vitry in laafi, and Burchard 
of Mount Sion in 1283, had evidently some doubts about the site, 
and explained the difficulty by suggesting that Hadrian had 
enclosed it within the walls but that it was oiflside before he 
rebuilt the city. Jacques le Saige in 1518, Gretzer in 1598, and 
F. Quaresmius in 1639, also alluded to the difficulty felt by some 
in believing in the traditional site. Monconys in 1647 stated 
that Calvary was formerly outside Jerusalem, but that it was 
now in the centre of the city, which was smcdler than at the time 
of the crucifixion. In 1738 Jonas Korte of Altona visited 
Jerusalem and published a book on his travels, in which he 
expressed the view that the Calvary shown to visitors could not 
be the true Calvary because it was in the middle of the town. 
He placed the true site to the west of Jerusalem, near the Birket 
Mamilla vriiich lies i m. west of the Jaffa gate. This view was 
supported by J. F. Plessing in 1789. Dr E. Clarke in 1812 came 
to the conclusion that Calvary was outside the Sion gate, while 
Dr E. Robinson, who published his Biblical Researches in 
Palestine in 1841, expressed himself satisfied that the traditional 
site could not be the true one, but did not venture to suggest 
an dtemative. In 1843 Otto Thenius asserted that the cruci- 
fixion must have taken place on the north of Terusalem on the 
rising ground outside the Damascus gate al^ve the quarry 
known as Jeremish’s Grotto. Thenius considered that the 
Holy Sepuldbre was on the west side of this hill, and his views 
were adopted by a number of later writers, including Canon 
Tristram, Dr Selah Merrill, Fisher Howe and Gener^ C. G. 
Gordon. Colons C. R. Conder, R.E. , who carried out the survey 
of Palestine under the Palestine Exploration Fund, adopted 
the same hill as the probable scene of the crucifbdoh, but 
considered that the tomb of Christ was an ancient rodt-^cut 
tomb, about 200 yds. west of Jeremiah’s Grotto. Since General 
Gordon gave his opinion in favour of the site, it hea been adopted 
by many, and Ihe tomb in the face of the hill is pomerimes called 
“ Gordon’s Tomb of Christ or “ The Garden TOfttb.” A cafcful 
examination of the question, however, leads to the conclusion 
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that Iha litea are not probable either for Calvar y w tte tM^. 
The hiU ia queation, not far outride^ pr^t noro 

wall of the city, ia at too great a distanw from the p^We 
line of the aecond wall, which waa the outatde line of fOTttfifatwn 
at the time of the crucifixion. The quarry, kno^ m Jwemwhs 
Grotto, ia Iflcdy to be of later date ^ tte third WaU, wtaA 
WAS built some yeers after the crucifixion, and the tomb identified 
as that of Chrwt has with good rewn been attributed to the 
Christtan father than to t)^ Jewish period. On the whole, 
therefore, the bailee of argument is against the identification 
proposed by Thenius. 

An entirely different theory regarding the site of the tomb 
of Christ was proposed by James Fergusson, the architect, who, 
in 1847, in his Essay on ike Ancient Topography of Jerusalem^ 
made the startling proposal that the Dome of ^ Rock, generally 
believed to have been erected by Abdalmalik (Abd cl Melek) 
in A.D. 691, was the church built by the emperor Constontine 
over the Holy Sepulchre. He further elaborated his views in 
the interesting work entitled The Temples of the Jews and other 
buildings in the Haram area at Jerusalem (1878)* Fergusson’s 
proposal, which found a considerable number of supporters, 
was bas^ on architectural evidence, and he maintain^ tlmt 
the building must have been designed in the time of Constantine 
and could not have been constructed by the Mahommedans at 
the end of the 7th century. Fergusson’s views were strongly 
supported by F. W. Unger in Die Bauiett Constantins des 
Grossen am Heiligen Grab eu Jerusalemy published at Gbttingen 
in 1863, but the objections to them on historical and topographi- 
cal grounds are so considerable that they can hardly now be 
maintained. The theory involves placing the Temple of the 
Jews at the S.W. part of the Haram enclosure, and the explora- 
tions made by General Sir C. Warren showed conclusively that 
if ti^ Temple had ^en in this position, it would have stood over 
the deepest part of the Tyropoeon Valley, and the foundations 
must have been of a most unnecessarily gigantic character. 
Sir C. Warren, in The Temple and ike Tomb^ 1880, replied seri^im 
to Fergusson’s proposals. The historical evidence also is entirely 
against the latter, and the discovery of the Madeba mosaic, 
which, as has been already explained, shows the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre In the same position as at present, is another 
proof that the latter was not placed by Constantine on Mount 


The final conclusion that may be arrived at with regard to 
the authenticity of the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre 
is as follows. It may be taken as certain that the present site 
is that which was adopted by Macarius as the correct one early 
in the 4th century, but there is not sufficient evidence to prove 
that this tomb was the one in which the body of Christ was laid, 
or that remembrance of the latter had been preserved during 
the three centuries that had elapsed between the time of the 
crucifixion and the convension of Constantine. No other sug- 
gested site, however, has more claim to be the true one than 
that over which the church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands. 


LiTaaATUaE.— By far the moai important of the many works 
which have been published on the subject is Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre, by Sir C. W. Wilson (Palestine Exploration Fund. London, 
19^), u Wilson was employed upon the Oxdnaaoe Survey of 
Jerusalem in 1864-1^3. and maoie careful plans of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; be had an extensive knowledge of the question, and 
his work forms a valuable index to the topographical and historical 
considei^ons whicli are involved. Among ancient writers, see 
Eusebius, The Life of ConetanHne, The Praise of Constantine, Theo* 
phania ; Rufinus (a,d. B 45 - 4 J<>)j EccUsiasHcal History ; Sulpidus 
Severus (a.d. 363-420), Sa^id History ; Sosomen (a.d. 375 - 45 o)i 
Ecclesiastical History; Sbcrafies: (««« a.d. 379), EcdestasHcal 
History, the Publications of tte Palestine Pil^ms’ Text Society 
contain a ooUectkm of tranilatioas of ihe records of pilgrims, who 
visited the Holy Places after the erection of Constantine's churches : 
among these are included (the dates are approximate) : The Bordeaux 
Hlgrim, A.D. 333 ; 9 t Sylvia, a.d. 383 ; Eucherius, a.d. 440 ; Theo- 
doSus, A.D. 550 ; Antoninus Martyr. a,Di 530 ; Arculfus, a.d. 630 ; 
Wilhlbald, A.D. 754 ; Becnard the Wise, aj>. 870; Saewulf, a.o. 
xroe ; Bur^rd of Mount Sion, a.d. 1283 ; Ludolph von Suchem, 
A.D. rijo ; Felix Fhbri, a.d. 1483. Among the writers of the i6th, 
17th ana i8th centuries, see J. Gretxer, Omtiia opera (IngoWstadt, 
1398) r F: Quareemius, itiriofice, ^ologtca et meratis Terrae Sanctae 


ehtcidatio (Antwem, 1639) ; T. Fuller, A Pisgak ^ight of Palestine 
(Lemdon, 1650) ; B. de Moncemys, Journal des voyages (Paris, ; 
A. Bynoeus. De morte Jesu CkrisH (Amsterdam. 1698) ; J. Kofto, 
Reise nach deni weiland Gelobten Lands (2nd ed., Altona, 1743) ; T. F. 
Pleasing, Ober Golgotha und Chrisfi Grab (HaUe, 1789). Of the 
numerous writers of the 19th century some of the more important 
are : £. D. Clarke, Travels in the Holy Land (Cambridge, 1823) ; 
F. R. de Chateaubriand, Itiniraire de Paris 4 Jerusalem (Paris, 1837) ; 
£. Robinson, Researches in Palestine (London, XB41 and 

1856) ; O. Thenius, “ Golgatha et Sanctum Sraulchrum " in 
Zeitsekrift fitr die historische Theologie (X841) ; J. Fermisson, The 
Ancient Topography of Jerusalem (^ndon, 1847), The Holy Sepul* 
chre and the Temple (1865), The Temples of the Jews (187^ ; G. 
Williams, The Holy City (2nd ed., London, 1849) ; Ha3rier Lewis, 
The Holy Places of Jerusalem (London, 1888) ; J. T. Biurclay, The 
City of the Great King (1857) ; F. Bovet, Voyage en Terre Sainte 
(Paris, 1862) ; F. W. Unger, Die Bauten Constantins des Grossen am 
Heiligen Grc^e lu Jerusalem (Gdttingen, 1863); General Sir C. 
Warren, G.C.M.G., The Recovery of Jerusalem (London, xS?!), The 
Temple and the Tomb (1880) ; Colonel C. R. Conder, R.E., Handbook 
to the Bible (London, 1887) ; General C. G. Gordon, C.B., Reflections 
in Palestine (London, 1884) ; C. Clermont Ganneau, Archaeological 
Researches in Palestine (London, X899) ; C. Mommert, Golgatha und 
das Heilige Grab lu Jerusalem (Leipzig, X900). See also articles in 
The Quarterly Statement of the PalesHne Exploration Fund ; Hasting's 
Dictionary of the Bible \ Smith's Dictionary of the Bible ; Recueil 
d' archtologie ortentale ; Zeitsekrift des Deutschen Paldstina^Vereins. 
A large scale plan of the church of the Holy Sepulchre forms part 
of the Survey of Jerusalem, published by the Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton. (C. M. W.) 

SBQUARI, in ancient geography, a Celtic people who occupied 
the upper basin of the Arar {Sshtit), their territory corresponding 
to Franche-Comt6 and part of Bur^ndy. Before the arrival 
of (Zaesar in Gaul, the Sequani had taken the part of the Arverni 
against their rivals the Aedui and hired the Germans under 
.£*iovistus to cross the Rhine and help them (71 b.c.). But 
although his assistance enabled them to defeat the Aedui, the 
Sequani were worse off than before, for Ariovistus deprived them 
of a third of their territory and threatened to take another 
third. The Sequani then appealed to Caesar, who drove back 
the Germans (58L but at the same time obliged the Sequani 
to surrender all that they had gained from the Aedui. This so 
exasperated the Sequani that they joined in the revolt of 
Vercingetorix (52) and shared in the defeat at Alesia. Under 
Augustus, the district known as Sequania formed part of Belgica. 
After the death of Vitellius, the inhabitants refused to join the 
Gallic revolt against Rome instigated by Julius Civilis and Julius 
Sabinus, and drove back Sabinus, who had invaded their territory. 
A triumphal arch at Vesontio (Besanpon), which in return for 
this service was made a colony, possibly commemorates this 
victory. Diocletian added Helvetia, and part of Germania 
Superior to Sequania, which was now called Provincia maxima 
Sequanorum, Vesontio receiving the title of Metropolis civitas 
Vesontiensium. Fifty years later Gaul was overrun by the 
barbarians, and Vesontio sacked (355). Under Julian it recovered 
some of ite importance as a fortified town, and was able to 
withstand the attacks of the Vandals. Later, when Rome was 
no longer able to afford protection to the inhabitants of Gaul, 
the Sequani became merged in the newly formed kingdom of 
Burgundy. 

See T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (1899), p. 4|3 ; A. 
Holder, AltcelHscher Sprachschats, ii. (1904) ; Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome (Eng. trans.), bk. v. ch. vii. ; Dunod de Cbamage, Hist, des 
Slquanois (1735) ; 1 . D. Schdpflin, Alsatia iUustrata, i. ( 173 * J 

French trans. by L. W. Ravendz, 1849). 

BBQUBnUL DOMINGO ANTONIO 01(1768-1837)^ Portuguese 
painter, was bom at Lisbon in 1768, ana studied art first at the 
academy of Lisbon, and subsequently under A. Cavallucci in 
Rome. By the age of thirteen he evinced such marked 
talent that F. de Setqbal employed 1 ^ as assistant in his work 
for the Joao Ferreiras Palace. Sequeira sojourned in Rome from 
178ft to 1794, when he was made honoraiy member of the Academy 
of St Luke, After another two years’ travel and study in Italy, 
he returned to his native country preceded by so greata reputa- 
tion that important commissions for church^ and palax^ ¥/psc 
immediately entrusted to him— scriptural sid^ects, laige historical 
compositions and cabinet pictures. In iftos he was appointed 
first court painter, m which capacity he executed many works 
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for the prince rqgent^ |or Dqnna Maria Teresa^ and for the 
member! of the court He deseed the valuable silver service 
which was pceiented by the Portuguese ni^on to Wellington, and 
a monument that was erected in r$so m the Rocio square at 
Lisbon. In 1823 he visited Paris, where he is known to have 
tried his skill in lithography and etching. The last years of his 
life he spent in Rome, devoting himself chiefly to devotional 
subjects and to his duties as head of the Portuguese Academy. 
He died in Rome in 1837. His best-known pictures are the 
“ Last Moments of the Poet Camoens,’* “ Flight into Egypt,” 

Ugolino,” the ” St Bruno ” at the Lisbon Academy, and the 
“ Descent from the Cross.” Numerous paintings by Sequeira 
are in the royal palace at Mafra> the convent of laveinas, the 
new palace of Ajuda, and in the principal palaces and churches 
of Lisbon. 

SBQUEBTER, VIBIUS (4th or 5th century, A.D.), the supposed 
author of an alphabetical list of geographic names occurring 
in the Roman poets, with special reference to Virgil, Ovid and 
Lucan. Several of the names given cannot be traced ; unless 
this is the result of carelessness or ignorance, the compiler must 
have bad access to sources no longer extant. 

Editions by C. Bursian (Ziirich, x^)> snd in A. Rtese, Geographi 
Lattni minores (1878) ; see also Teunel, Htst. of Roman Literaturg 
(Eng. trans., 1900), 445, 1. 

SEQUESTRATION, the act of removing, separating or seizing 
anything from the possession of its owner, particul^ly in law, 
of the t^ing possession of property under process of law for the 
benefit of creditors or the state. The Latin sequestrare, to set 
aside or surrender, a late use, is derived from sequester ^ a 
deposits^ or trustee, one in whose hands a thing in dispute was 
placed till the dispute was settled ; this was a term of Roman 
jurisprudence (cf. Digest L. 16,115). By derivation it must be 
connected with sequiy to follow ; possibly the development in 
meaning may be follower, attendant, intermediary, hence trustee. 
In English ‘‘sequestered” means merely secluded, withdrawn. 
In law, the term ” sequestration ” h^ many applications ; 
thus it is applied to the act of a belligerent power which seizes 
the debts due from its own subject to the enemy power ; to a 
writ directed to persons, “ sequestrators,” to enter on the property 
of the defendant and seize the goods (see Execution) ; to the 
action of taking profits of a beneflee to satisfy the creditors of 
the incumbent. As the goods of the Church cannot be touched 
by a lay hand, the writ is issued to the bishop, and he issues the 
sequestration order to the churchwardens who collect the profits 
and satisfy the demand. Similarly when a benefice is vacant 
the churchwardens take out sequestration under the seal of the 
Ordinary and manage the profits for the next incumbent. In 
the Scots law of bankruptcy the term “ sequestration ” is used 
of the taking of the bankrupt’s estate by order of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors (see Bankruptcy, § Scottish Bank- 
ruptcy Legislation), 

SEQUIN (the French form of Ital. zecchino, zecchino d’ oro), 
the name of a Venetian gold coin, first minted about 1280, and 
in use until the fall of the Venetian Republic. It was worth 
{d>out nine shillings. It bore on the obverse a figure of St Mark 
blessing the banner of the republic, held by a kneeling doge, and 
on the reverse a figure of Christ. Milan and Genoa also issued 
gold sequins. The word in Italian was formed from zecca. 
Span, zecuj a mint, an adaptetion of Arabic sikka, a die for coins. 
In the sense of “ newly-coined,” the Hindi or Persian sikhay 
anglicised sicea, was specifically used of a rupee, containing 
more silver thsm the East Indm Company’s rupee, coined in 
1793 by ^ Bengal government. The “ sicca-rupee ** ceased to 
be circulated after 1836. The term “ sequin ” is now used for 
small disks made of thin pieces of metal, tinfoil, celluloid or 
other composite material, highly glazed and brightly coloured, 
and applied as trimming for kuto’ dresses. 

SEQUOIA, a genus of conifers, allied to TaxoUtm and Crypto- 
meHa, forming one of several surviving links between the firs 
and the cypresses. The two species are eveigrem trees of latge 
size, indigenous to the west coast of North America. Both bear 
thek ren^ tr ovoid male catkins at the ends of the slender 


terminal branchlets.; the ovoid cooes, eitiMr tanuioal or on 
short lateral turn, have, thick woody scales didated at; the 
extreQuty, with a broad disk depressed m the centre and usually 
fumislted with a short spine ; at the base of the scales are from 
three to seven ovules, which become reversed or partu^ so 
by compression, ripening into small angular seeds with a nemw 
wing-like expansion. 

The redwood of the C^omian woodsmen^ 5 . sempemeem^ 
(m which the genus was originally founded by Stephan Endlicher, 
abounds on the Pacific coast from the southern borders of Oregon 
southward to alMut 12 m. south of Punta Gorda, Monterey 
county, California, forming a narrow mountain forest belt, 
rarely extending more than 20 or 30 m. from the coast or beyond 
the influence of ocean fogs, or more than 3000 ft. above sea-level 
(see C. S. ^gent, Silva of North Americaj vol. x,). It grows 
to a gigantic size, from 200 to 300 ft or more in height, with a 
diameter of from la to 15, or rarely ao to 28 ft at much- 



Sequoia sempervirens — a, Branch with green cones and male cat- 
kins ; b, Section of cone ; c, Scale of cone. AH slightly reduced. 

buttr^d base. Professor Saigent refers to it as the tallest 
American tree, which probably occasionally reaches 400 ft. 
or more in height. In old age the. huge columnar trunk rises 
to a great height bare of boughs, while on the upp^ part the 
branches are wort and irregul^. The bark is red, like that of 
the Scots fir, deeply furrowed, with the ridges often much 
curved and twisted. When young the tree is one of the most 
graceful of the conifers : the stem rises straight and tapering, 
with somewhat irregular whmls of drooping branches, the lower 
ones sweeping the ground — givii^ an elegant conical outline. 
The twigs are deiis^ dotbed with fiat spreading linear leaves 
0! a fine glossy green above and glaucous benea& ; in the dd 
trees they become shorter and more rigid and partly lose their 
distichous habit. The cones, from f to i in. long, are at .first 
of a Uuisb-green colour, but when mature change to m reddish 
brown ; the are very small at the base, dilating into a 
broad thick head, with a short curved spine belpw the deep 
transverse depression. From the great size of the trunk and the 
even grain of the red oedar-Hke wood it is a vahialfie tree to the 
farmer and carpenter ; it splits readily and evenly, and planes 
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BtiA poMm well ; cut rudially, the medullaty piatee give the 
wood • dtie satiny lustre j it is strong and durable^ but not so 
ehietie as many of the western pines and firs. Professor Sargent 
describes it as the most valuable timber tree of the forests of 
Padfkr North America. In England the tree grows well in warm 
situations, but Suffers much in severe winter 8 >~ 4 ts graceful 
form rendering it ornamental in the park or garden, ^cre it 
sometimes grows $o or 40 ft. in hei^t ; its success as a timber 
tree would be doubtful. In the eastern parts of the United 
States it does not flourish. It was discovered by Archibald 
Menaies in 1 795 and was first described as Taxodium sempervitens, 
under which name it was known until distinguished by Stephan 
Endlkher as a new genus in 1847. 

The only other member of the genus is the giant tree of the 
Sierra Nevada, S. gigantea, the largest of known conifers ; it 
is confined to the western pmion of the great Californian range 
for a length of about a6o m., at an altitu<k of from 5000 to 8400 
ft. above the sea, and forms extensive forests, or, in the northern 
part of the area, isolated groves, such as the Calaveras Grove, 
the Mariposa Grove, and others. The leaves of this tpecks 
are awl-shaped, short and rigid, with pointed apex^ closely 
adpressed, they completely cover the braiicblsti. The male 
catkins are small, solitary, and are bomeit the ends of the twigs ; 
the cones are from ij to 3 in. kmg, ovoid, with scales thicker 
at the base than those of the redwood, and bearing below the 
depression a slender prickle. The young tree is more formal 
and rigid in growth thim S. sempervitens, but when old the outline 
of the head becomes cylindrical, with short Iwanches sparsely 
clad with foliage sprays. The bark, of nearly the same tint as 
that of the redwood, is extremely thick and is diannelled towards 
the base with vertical furrows ; at the root the ridges often 
stand out in buttress-lflce projections. The average height is 
about 275 ft- with a diameter near the ground of ao ft. ; but 
specimens from 300 to 320 ft tab, with trunks S5-35 ft. thick, 
are not rare. 

The famous group known as the Mammoth Grove of Calaveras 
in California, contaming above ninety large trees, stands in 38° 
N., about 4J70 ft. above the sea, between the San Antonio and 
Stanislaus nvers. It was discovered by a himter named Dowd 
in pursuit of a bear in 1852, but had been visited before by John 
Bidwill, who cro^d the Sierra in 1841. Some trees in the 
Mariposa Grove rival these in size : one measures 101 ft round 
the root, and a cut stump is 31 ft. in diameter. Gigantic as these 
trees are and imposing from their vast columnar trunks, they 
have little beauty, owiiw to the scanty foliage of the short 
rounded boughs ; somt 3 the trees stand very close together ; 
they are said to be atotibur hundred in number. The age of 
the trees has been p&t^ overestimated. A few years ago a 
full-sized tree was fdled in Tresno county, California, and 
contiguous transverse sections have been set up, one in the 
Museum of Natural History at New York, the other (upper one) 
in the British Museum of Natural History at South Kensington ; 
the annual rings of the latter section have been carefully counted 
and found to indicate an age of 1335 
The growth qI the ** m a mm oth tree " is fast when youngp but ol<3 
trees increase with extreme slowness. The timber Is not of great 
value, but the heartwood is dense and of deeper colour than that 
of S. sempervireHs, varying from brownish red to very deep brown ; 
oiled and vamished* it has been used in cabinet work. S, gigantea 
wro brouaht to England by Lobb in 1853, and received from Dr 
Ltindlfiy the name of Frs/fifigtoiiia, by which it is still popularly 
kno^, though im afhni'^ to the redwood is too marked to aomit of 
jencric distincricn. In Amerimi it is somethnes cafled Waskingtonis. 
In the Aftlantio States it does not succeed ; and, though nearly hardy 
in Great ^Britain, it is planted only as an ornament of the lawn or 
paddock. 

In early geological times the sequoias occupied a far more im- 
portanyjlace in the vegetation of the earth. They Occur ih the 
Lower Chailc forniationa, and in Tertiary times were widely difinsed ; 
the genus is reprfmted in the Eocene flora of Great Britidn, and in 
thp succeeding Miocene period was widely distributed in Europe and 
Asia. It is presumed that In the Glacial epoch the genus 
wai exterminated except in the anas in western North America 
whsto dt stin persists! 

SEMm, a town of Belgium in toie pitivihoe of litge, adjoin- 
ing the dty ol that name. Pop. (^904) 39,843. It uei on the 


^ M the Meuae above U^ge, withvthidi it nooiuiected 
ly and ^way. Seraing owes M its piosberity and 
imjMrtaiice to the firln founded Ity John Qtdcc^, an Engiishanan 
in i8j 7, with tile co^^tion of &ng Wiffiam I. of tiie Nether- 
tods, who provided ludf the capital. The Cockerill family has 
7*1? enterprise B now known as “the 

John Cockerill Company.*’ It is one of the largest factories of 
engines and machmery— apart from war materisd-^oh the 
continent. Its headquarters occupy the old summer palace of 
toe pmce-bishops of Li^ge. In 18^ it established a biunch at 
Hoboken on the Scheldt for toe purpose of undertaking ship- 
building. The company employs 14,000 hands. 

8ERAJEVO (pronounced SerAjbvo, ‘‘ toe city of palaces ” • 
Turkish, Bosna Serai ; Ger. Sarajewo ; Ital. Seraglio), the 
capital of Bosnia, situated on the MiljaCka, a small right-hand 
tributary of toe Bosna and on toe railway from Bosna-Brod, 
167 m. N., to Ra^sa. Pop. (1895) 37,713, chiefly Serbo- 
Croatians, with small colonies of gipsies and Jews. The city, 
frequently called the “ Damascus of the North,” spreads over 

^*^1- by a semicircle of rugged 
hills. ^ Though still half oriental, and wholly beautiful, -with its 
Turkish bazaar, its hundred mosques, wooden houses and 
^ess groves, it was largely rebuilt, after 1878, in western 
fashion. The river was also canalized, a telephone service 
introduced, and extensive drainage works carried out. Serajevo 
IS the seat of the provincial government, of a Roman Catholic 
bishop, an Orthodox metropolitan, the highest Moslem ecclesi- 
ptical authority or Reis-el-ulema, and the supreme court. It 
IS the centre of Bosnian education, containing the celebrated 
oiphanage founded in 1869 by Miss Irby and Miss Mackenzie 
(afterwards Lady Sebright) ; toe Scheriat-Schule, which derives 
Its name from the Turkish code or scheri, and is maintained 
by the state for Moslem law-students ; a gymnasium, a technical 
institute and a teachers* training-college. The Begova Djamia 
(Diamta), or mosque of Husref Bey, is only surpassed, among 
European mosques, by those of Adrianople and Constantinople. 
It was founded, in 1465, by Husref or Usref, pasha of Bosnia. 
The castle and barracks, occupied by an Austrian garrison, 
stand on a diff commanding a fine view of the city. Other 
noteworthy buildings are the konak or governor’s residence, 
the Roman Catholic and Orthodox cathedrals, the hospital, 
the townhall and the museum, with fine antiquarian and natural 
history collections. In the Sinan Tekke or Dervish monastery 
the ceremonies of the howling and dancing Dervishes may be 
witnessed. Turkish baths and caffe are numerous. The bazaar, 
or iaritja, is a labyrinth of dark lanes, lined with booths, where 
embroideries, rugs, embossed fire-arms, filagree-work in gold and 
silver, and other native wares are displayed. There are also 
large potteries, silk-mills, a brewery and a tobacco factory. At 
the mmcral baths of Ilidze near toe city, where many Roman 
remains^ have been found, a hydropathic establishment was 
opened in 1899, The whole neighbourhood is rich in prehistoric 
remains. 

Founded, in 1262, by toe Hungarian General Cotroman, 
under the name of Bosnavar or Vrhbosna, Sarajevo was enlarged 
by Husref Bey two centuries later, and takes its name from toe 
palace (Turkish, serai), which he founded. During toe wars 
betw^n Turkey and Austria, its ownership was often contested ; 
and it feU before King Matthias I. of Hungary in 1480, and 
More Piwce Eugene of Savoy in 1^97. Destructive fires laid 
it waste in 1480, 1644, 1656, 1687 and 1789. It was diosen as 
the seat of Turkish g(oveniment in 1850, instead of Travnik. 
In 1878 it was seized by the Austrians, under Baron Philippovid. 

flBRAMPUR, a town of British India, in the Hugli district of 
Bengal, on the right bank of the river Hugh, opposite Barrack- 
pon, on toe East Indiw railway, 12 m. from Hovoah. Pop. 
(1901) 44451- A Danish factory was established here about 
toe middle of the 17th century, and called by them FredMks- 
nagar. With the rest of the Danish possessions in India, it was 
acquired ^ purchm by the English in 1845; Serampur was the 
home of the Baptist mission founded by Carey. The mission 
press has been transferredf-to Calcutta, but a teaming college is 
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Still juaintaiiied by the mission. There is « jute mill, and paper 
is manufactui’ed. 

8ERAO9 1 IAT 1 U>A (1S56- ), Italto novelist, was bom at 

Patras in Greece. Her father was an Italian, a political emigrant, 
and her mother a Greek. She began by becoming a schoolmis^ess 
at Naples, and afterwards she described those years of laborious 
poverty in the preface to a book of short stories called Leggende 
NapoUtane ( x88i ). But attention was first attracted to her name 
1^ her NovdUy published in a paper of Rooco de ^rbi’s, and 
later by her first novel. Fantasia (1885), which definitely estab- 
lished her as a writer full of feeling and analytical subtlety. 
She spent the years between 1880 and i886 in Rome, where she 
published her next five volumes of short stories and novels, all 
dealing with ordinary Italian, and especially Roman, life, and 
distinguished by great accuracy of observation and depth of 
insight: Cuore Inferno (1881), Fior di Passione (1883), La 
Conquista di Roma (1885), La Virtu di Checchina (1884), and 
Piccole Anime (1883). With her husband, Epoardo Scarfoglio, 
she founded II Corriere di Roma^ the first Italian attempt to 
model a daily journal on the lines of the Parisian press. The 
paper was short-lived, and when it was given up Matilda Serao 
established herself in Naples, where she edited 11 Corriere de 
Napoli, and in 1891 founded II MatHno, which became the most 
important and most widely read daily paper of southern Italy. 
But the stress of a journalistic career in no way limited her 
literary activity ; between 1890 and 1902 she produced Paese dt 
Cuccagna, Ventre di Napoli, Addio Amore, AW Erta SentineUa, 
Castigo, La Ballerina, Suor Giovanna della Croce, Paese di Ge^, 
novels in which the character of the people is rendered wth 
minute sensitive power and sympathetic breadth of spirit. 
Most of these have been translated into English. 

Matilda Scrao's place as a contemporary Italian novelist is one 
apart : she is a naturalist, but her naturalism should be understo^ 
in a much wider sense than that which is generally given to it. 
She is a naturalist because her books reflect life with the utmost 
simplicity of means, sometimes with an utter neglect of means, 
and at the same time she is an idealist through her high seniw cm 
the beauty and nobility which humanity can attain, and to which 
her writings continually aspire. All her work is truly and pro- 
foundly Italian ; it is the literature of a great mass of individuals, 
rather than of one peculiarly accentuated individual ; the joy and 
pain of a whole class rather than the perplexities of a unique case 
or type pulsates through her pages. Matilda Serao's defects are 
always defects of style ; her want of sufficient choice of detail often 
dugs tlie movement of her narrative and mars the artistic effect of 
her always animated pages. Like Fogazzaro’s, her speech w too 
often the popular speech of her particular province, in description as 
well as in dialogue. 

SERAPHIM, the imaginary supernatural ^ardians of the 
threshold of Yahweh’s sanctu^, only mentioned in Isa. vi. 
(Isaiah’s vision). Their form is not described, but they have 
not only six wings (verse 2), but hands (verse 6) and feet (verse 2). 
They are of colossal height, for they overtop Him who is seated on 
the high throne ; and with a voice that shakes the thresholds 
they proclaim the Trisagion, like the four “ living creatures ” 
(cf. Cherubim) in Rev. iv. 6-8. Probably in the lost Hebrew 
text of Enoch xx. 7 “ seraphim ” stood where the Ethiopic 9 pd 
the Greek give “ the serpents ” or “ the dragons ” ; Paradise, 
serpents and cherubim are here made subject to Gabriel. In 
late Jewish writings, more recognized than “ Enoch,” they we 
classed among the celestials with the cherubim and the ’ophannim 
(“ wheels,” cf. Ezek. i.). Now as to their origin and sipiificance. 
They may originally have had a serpent form, for it is difficult 
not to regard seraphim ” as originally (as in xxi. 8)« 
serpents ” ; cf. also the flying serpents of Israelitish folklore in 
Isa. xiv. 29. If so, Isa^ has transformed and ennobled these 
supernatural guardians of sacred things and persons. T^ 
“ mhushtan ” broken in pieces under Hezekiah (2 Kin^s xyiu. 
4) may have given an impulse to the propl^t’s imagmation 
Was it not a greater thing to ennoble them than to destroy their 
artistic representation? There is no pieciae Babylonian or 
Egyptian equivalent, though attempts have .been made to 
pro&oe points of contact with Babylonian or fijgyptian beliefs. 

Sec farther Bm, Bib. Seraphim," and cf. Duhm'a JfMm, ad. 2 
(1902), on 4 m. vi. F- W 


8 BRAP 10 II, or SAiunaN ifior. c. 350), bishop ol Thmis in the 
Nile I>elto and a prominent si^iporter of Athaopiius in the 
strug^ against Artanism (sometimes called, for learni ng , 
Sch)Wticus), is best known in oom^cm with a prayer-book or 
sacramenta^ intended for the use of bishops. This .document, 
contained in a collection of Egyptian documents in ^ .nth- 
century MS. at the Laura on Mount Athos, was pubUshed by 
A. Dmitrijewskij in 1894, but attracted little attention unril 
independently discovered and published by G. Wobbermin in 
1899. It is a celebrant’s book, containing thirty prayers ^long- 
ing to the mass (19-30, 1-6), baptism (7-11, 15, 16), ordination 
(12-14), benediction of oil, bread and water (17), and burial (18), 
omitting the fixed structural formulae of the rites, the parts of 
the other ministers, and almost all rubrication, except w^t is 
implied in the titles of the prayers. The name of Serapion is 
prefixed to the anaphora of the mass (1) and to the group 15-18 : 
but whether this indicates authorship is doubtful ; for whweas 
the whole collection is bound together by certain marks of 
vocabulary, style and thought, 15-18 have characteristics of 
their own not shared by the anaphora, while no part of the collec- 
tion shows special affinities with the current works of Serapion. ‘ 
But his name is at lei^st a symbol of probable date and proven- 
ance : the theology, which is orthodox so far as it goes, but 
“ conservwive,’’ and perhaps glancing at Arianism, shows no 
sign that the Macedonian question has arisen ; the doxologies, 
of a type abandoned by the orthodox, and by c. 370 treated by 
Didymus of Alexandria as heretical ; the apparent presupposition 
that the population is mainly pagan (1, 20) ; the exclusive appro- 
priation of the mass to Sunday (19; cp. Ath. ap. c. Ar. 11), 
whereas the liturgical observance of Saturday prevailed in Egypt 
by c. 380 ; the terms in which monasticism is referred to — 
together point to c. 350 : the occurrence of oflicial interpreters 
(25) points to a bilingual Church, i.e. Syria or Egypt ; and 
certain theological phrases (ayivviyros, Kudokucii 

€KKkri(ria) characteristic of the old Egyptian creed, and the 
liturgical characteristics, indicate Egypt ; while the petition for 
rains (23), without reference to the Nile-rising, points to the Delta 
as distinguished from Upper Egypt. The blxik is important, 
therefore, as the earliest liturgical collection on so large a scale, 
and as belonging to Egypt, where evidence for 4th-century ritual 
is scwity as compared with Syria. 

The rites form a link between those of the Egyptian Church 
Order (a 3rd- or early 4th-century development of the Hip- 
polytean Canons, which are perhaps Egyptian of c. 260) and 
later Egyptian rites — ^marking the stage of development reached 
in Egypt by c. 350, while exhibiting characteristics of their own. 
I. The Mass h^ the Egyptian notes-— a prayer before the 
lections, elsewhere unknown in the East; an exceptionally 
weighty body of intercessions after the catechumens’ dismiaiial, 
followed by a penitential act, probably identical with the 
cfo/AoAoyr/trts of Can. Hippol. 2, which disappeared in later 
rites ; a setting of the Sanctus found in several Egyptian ana- 
phoras; the close connexion of the commemorations of the 
oflerers and of the dead ; and the form of the conclusion of the 
anaphora. The structure of the communion-— with a prayer 
before and prayers of thanksgiving and blessing after — shows 
that E^pt bad already developed the common type, otherwise 
first evidenced in Syria, c. 375 (Ap. Const, viii. 13). Among the 
special characteristics of ^rapion are the sinmlicity of tl^ 
Sanctus, and of the Institution, which lacks the dramatic addi- 
tions already found in Ap. Const. ; the interpolation of a passage 
cemtaining a quotation from Didachi 9 between the institutions of 
the bread and of the c^ice ; the form of the dvdfivijo-is ; and 
the invocation of the Word, not of the Holy Ghost, to 
consecration. That the Lord’s Prayer before co mmi i iuo n is 
not referred to may be only because it is a fixed formula belonging 
to the structure of the rite. IL The Order of B a p tis m has a 
form for the consecration of the water, and a pr e lii tiyia i y prayer 
for the perhaps aUuding to their exordsDi; a prayer 

’ These ate: a vigorous and acute refutation of the M a nich aeane, 
and some letters. A book on the titles of the Psalms has not 
survived. 

• 
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for iteadlastness following the renunciation and the odi^enion 
of 'Ittith ; the form of anointing with oil ; appropriate prayers 
preceding and following the act of baptism ; and the ptpyer of 
confirmation with imposition of the hand, chrism and crossing. 
All this corresponds to and dlls up the outline of the Church 
Order and allusions in 4th-century writers, and is in line with 
later Egyptian rites. III. Forms of Ordination are provided 
only for deacons, presbyters and bishops, the orders of divine 
institution (is). They are concise, but 6f the normal type. iW 
for deacons (12) commemorates St Stephen, invokes the Holy 
Ghost, and prays for the gifts qualifying for the diaconate. 
That for presbyters (13) recalls the Mosaic LXX, invokes the 
Holy Ghost, and asks for the gifts qualifying for administration, 
teaching, and the ministry of reconciliation. That for bishops 
(14) appeals to the mission of our Lord, the election of the 
apostles, and the apostolic succession, and asks for the “ Divine 
Spirit ** conferred on prophets and patriarchs, that the subject 
may ** feed the flock ” ** unblamably and without offence 
continue in ** his office. The minor orders, interpreters, readers 
and subdeacons (25) are evidently, as elsewhere in the middle of 
the 4th century, appointed without sacramental ordination. 

IV. The use of exorcised or blessed oil, water and bread is fully 
illustrated by the lives of the fathers of the desert (cp. the Gnostic 
use, Clem. Al. Excerpta 82). Serapion has a form of benediction 
of oil and water (5) offered in the mass (like Can. Hippol. and 
Ch. Ord. for oil), probably for the use of individual offerers. A 
longer form for all three matters (17) perhaps has in view the 
general needs of the Church in the visitation of the sick. The 
occurrence in both prayers of “ the Name ” and the commemora- 
tion of the Passion, Resurrection, &c., corresponds with early 
allusions, in Origen and elsewhere, to the usual form of exorcism. 

V. For burial of the dead Serapion gives a prayer for the departed 
and the survivors (18). But the funeral procession is alluded to 
{iKKOfi.i(o^vov\ and in the mass (1) the particular commemora- 
tion of departed persons is provided for. Hence we have the 
elements of the 4th-century funeral, as We know it in Egypt 
and elsewhere : a preliminary office (of readings and psalms) 
to which the prayer belongs, the procession (with psalmody) to 
the cemetery, the burial and the mass pro domitione. 

Authorities.— Dmitrijewskij in Trudy (Journal of the Eccl. 
Acad, of Kiev, 1894), No. 2 ; separately (Kiev, 1894) ; reviewed by 
A. Pavlov, i. 207-213 ; cp. Byiaut. Zeitschr. iv. i 

(*895)1 p. 193; G- Wobbermin in Hamack-Gebhordt, TexU u. 
Uutersuch., new series, ii. 3 6 (1899) ; P. Drews, “ Ober Wobbermins 
Altchristliche liturgiiche Stucke aus d. Kirche Agyptens ** in 
Zeitschr. /. Kirchen-GeschiekU, xx. 4 (Oct. 1899 Jan. 1900) ; F. E. 
Brightman, ** The Sacra m entary of Mropion of Tbmuis ” in Journal 
of Theological Studies, i. and U. (Oct. 1899, Jan. 1900) ; J. Words- 
worth, Bishop Sarapton's Prayer-Book (London, i^) ; P. Batiffol 
in BulleHn de lit. eccUs. p. 69 sqq. (Toulouse, 1899). (F. E. Br.) 

SlRAPm, the famous Graeco-Egyptian god. The statue Of 
Serapis in the Scrapeum of Alexandria was of purely Greek type 
and workmanship-^ Hades or Pluto enthroned with a basket 
or com measure on his heat}, a sceptre in his hand, Cerberus at 
his feet, and (apparently) a serpent. According to Plutarch, 
Ptolemy* Soter stole it from Sinope, having been bidden by the 
unknown god in a dream to bring him to Alexandria. ' On its 
arrival thf statue was pronounced to be Serapis by two experts 
in rdigibus tnattew : the one the Eumolpid Timotheus, the other 
the Egyptian Mhiietho. This story may not be true (some con- 
tend that Sfoope i» the provenance of the statue originated in 
the hill of Sihophion, place of Apis (?), a name given to the 
site bf the Serapeufo at Memphis), but there is little doubt that 
Ptotemy Soter fixed the icoAic type to serve for the of the 
new capital of Ep^pt, trtiere it was soon associated with Isis 
aha Harpoctates m a triad. His policy was evidently to find a 
deity that ^DUld win therevcrtnce alike of Greeks and Egyptians. 
The Greeks 6f that day would have had little resp^ for a 
grotoque Egyptian .figure, whiile the Egyptians were more 
Wilhng to acc^t divnuty m any shhpe. A (iteek statue was 
rtiW^re chosen as the idol, and it wasprodaimed as die anthro- 
equiviUent of a much revered and highfy popular 
EgyptmO beast-divinity, the dead ApiS, assimilated to Osiris, 
The Greek figure probably had little effect 00 the native ideas, 


but It IS likely that it served as a useful link between the two 
relimons. The god of Alexandria soon won an important place 
in the Greek world. The anthropomorphic Taw and HorUs were 
easily rendered in Greek style, and Anubis was prepared for by 
Ccrbenis. The worship of Serapis along with Isis, Horus and 
AnUbis spread far and wide, reached Rome, and uttimately 
became one of the leading cults of the west. Tbe destruction in 
A.p. 385 of the Serapeum of Alexandria, and of the famous idol 
within it, after the decree of Theodosius, marked the death- 
agony of paganism throughout the empire. 

It is assumed above that the name Serapis (so written in later 
Greek and in Latin, in earlier Greek Sarapis) is derived from the 
Egypti^ Userhapi-^ it were Osiris- Apis— the name of the 
bull Apis, dead and, like all the blessed dead, assimilated to Osiris, 
king of the underworld. There is no doubt that Serapis was 
before long identified with Userhapi ; the identification appears 
clearly in a bilingual inscription of the time of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator (221-205 and frequently later. It has, however, been 
contended by an eminent authority ( Wilcken, Archiv fur Papy~ 
rusforschung, iii. 249) that the parallel occurrence of the names 
Sarapis and Osorapis (Userhapi) points to an independent 
origin for the former. But doublets, e.g. Petisis - PetSsis, are 
common in Graecisms of Egyptian names. The more accurate 
form is then generally the later, found in documents written by 
Greeks in familiar intercourse with Egyptians, the less accurate 
is traditional from an older date in the mouths of pure Greeks and 
Hellenists, and is used in literary writings. Thus Sarapis would be 
the literary and official form of the name ; it might be traditional, 
dating perhaps from the reign of Amasis or from the Persian 
period. We know that in Herodotus’s day, and long before, the 
discovery of the new Apis was the occasion of universal rejoicing, 
and his death of universal mourning. The ancient Serapeum 
(Puserhapi) and the name Userhap would be almost as familiar to 
early Greek wanderers in Egypt as the Apieum and Apis itself. 

But why was a Plutonic Serapis selected rather than another 
god to furnish the Egyptian element to the chief divinity of 
Alexandria ? According to one account in Tacitus, Sarapis was 
the god of the village of Rhacotis before it suddenly expanded 
into a great capital ; but it is not very probable that temples 
were erected to the dead Apis except at his Memphite tomb. 
Alexander had courted Ammon. But Ammon had little hold on 
the affections of the Egyptian people. He was the god of 
Ethiopia and the Thebais which were antagonistic to the pro- 
gressive north. On the other hand, Osiris with Isis and Horus 
was everywhere honoured and popular, and while the artificer 
Ptah, the god of the great native capital of Egypt, made no 
appeal to the imagination, the Apis bun, an incaTnation of Ptah, 
threw Ptah himself altogether into the shade in the popular 
estimation. The combination of Osiris and the Apis bull which 
was found in the dead Apis was thus a most politic choice in 
naming the new divinity, whose figure represented a god of the 
underworld wearing an emblem of fruitfulness. 

The earliest mention of Sarapis is in the authentic death scene 
of Alexander, from the royal diaries (Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 26). 
Here Sarapis has a temple at Babylon and is of such importance 
that h^ alone is named as being consulted on behalf 6f the dying 
king. It would considerably alter our conception of the dead 
Apis if we were to find that a travelling shrme of his divinity 
accompanied Alexander on his expedition or was set up for him 
m Babylon. On the other hand, the principal god of Babylon 
was Zeus Belus (Bel Marduk), and it is' difficult to see why he 
should Imve been callfed Sairapis on thb occasion. Evidence has, 
however, been found to prove that Ea, entitled Sarapsi, “ king 
of the deep (sea),” who was also great in learning and magic, 
had a temple in the city (Lehihann in Beitrdge sur alien Oeschmte, 
iy. 396). It seems unwarranted to nioke this Sarapsi « Sarapis 
tmvel to Sinope and thence to Alexandria as the type of the 
Egyptian god; but whether or no the Egyptian appellation 
Sarapis w^ applied to express the Babylonian Sarapsi, the pan 
it played in the last days of Alexander may have determined the 
choke by which the Egyptian Osiris- Apis supplied the name 
and some leading characteristics to the g<^ of Alexandria. 
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See Iflfs ; A. BoQohA-JLeclercq, JOsMh d$s Lmgides, i. (1903), ch. 
iv. ; J. G. Milse, History of Eiyf 4 i^ndor Ronum RuU {iW),p.t40 ; 

G. Lafaye, Histoire du culte des dioiniids d*AUxamdru hors do VEsypU 
(Paris, 1884). (F- Ll. G.) 


8SRBN A, or La Serena, a city of Chile, capital of the province 
of Coquimbo, on the S. bank of the Coquimbo river about 5 m. 
from the sea. Pop. (1895) 15, 7 ” 5 estimate) 19,536. 

As the sec of a bishop and the most important town politically 
of the semi-arid region, it contains a number of important public 
edifices, including a cathedral (1844-1860 j ai6 ft. long, 66 ft. 
wide) built of a light porous stone, an episcopal residence, 
several convents, a large hospital, an orphans’ asylum, a beggars’ 
asylum and a lazaretto. It is the seat of a court of appe^ for 
Atacama and Coquimbo, and has an excellent lyceum and other 
schools, including a school of mines. It has a good water supply, 
well-paved streets, gas illumination, tramway service and 
several small industries, including j^rewing and the m^ing of 
fruit conserves. The annual rainfall is only 1*6 in. and its mean 
annual temperature is 59*2°. Its railway connexions include 
a line to Coquimbo (9 m.), its port, one to the Tamaya copper 
mines, and a narrow-gauge line up the valley of the Elqui to 
Quanta, through a region celebrated for its fruit. It is also in 
direct railway communication with the national capital. 

Serena was founded by Juan Bohon in 1544, on the opposite 
side of the river, and was named after Pedro Valdivia’s birth- 
place in Estremadura, Spain. It was destroyed by the Indians 
soon after, and was rebuilt on its present site in 1549 by Francisco 
de Aguirre. 

SERENADE (from Ital. serenata, Lat. serenus, bright ; the 
Italian term being applied, partly by confusion with serus, late, 
and partly through the use of Serena — cf. Gr. orikrivj ) — as an 
epithet for the moon, to a form of courting music played at night 
in the open air ; whence also the synonym Nottumo)^ in music ; 
a term classically applied to a light kind of symphony, more 
rarely a piece of chamber music, in a light sonata style with 
several extra movements, and in a few cases (as in the two 
serenades of Beethoven) not containing any fully developed 
examples of first-movement form. The diverittnento is a similar 
composition, more often for chamber music, and frequently on a 
scale altogether too small for the sonata style to show itself, 
though some examples by Mozart (e.g, those for strings and two 
horns) are very large. The cassation is a smaller composition, 
beginning (like Beethoven’s serenade op. 8) with a march. The 
classics of the serenade forms are among the works of Mozart 
and Haydn. Mozart’s larger and later serenades, from the 

Haffner ” serenade onwards, are among his most delightful 
and voluminous lighter instrumental works. His two serenades 
for eight wind instruments are more serious, and ^at in C 
minor (which he afterwards arranged as a string quintet) is a 
majestic work in four normal movements, which Mozart probably 
called a serenade only because he did not find the term octet 
then in common use. 

The typical scheme of a large serenade or divertimento differs 
from that of a symphony only in having six movements instead 
of four^ the additions being another slow movement and minuet 
or scherzo. Beethoven’s septet and Schubert’s octet are 
on this plan, and are just as much serenades as Mozart’s 
“Haffner” serenade, which is (not counting introductions) 
in eight movements with a kind of violin concerto in the middle. 
The six-movement scheme (though without the serenade style) 
was adopted by Beethoven in one of the profoundest and most 
serious works in all musk, the string quartet in B flat, Op. 130. 

Bridims’s first essays in symphonic form took the slmpe of 
two orchestral serenades, which the first was oripnally 
sketched for a large group of solo instruments. If it had 
finally taken that form Brahms would have called it a 
divertimento. 

Other applications of the term in music are merely literary. 
Even its use, from the 17 th century onwards, for a kind df 
operetta .was cleoirly no more than a natural allusion to the 
nojdgya of serenades as addressed at night by minstrels to ladies 
and by clients to patrons. (D. F. T) 
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snmraa. IAMKHIIO^ Roman nvant, nitikorof m didaetk 
medical poem, De medtdina praeeepta (probably inebmplete). 
The work (1115 hexametiri^) contains a numto of p^lar 
remettes, borrowed from Fliny and Dioscorides, and various 
magk formulae, amongst Others the famous Abracadabra (^.v.), 
as a cure for fever and ague. It concludes with a description 
of the famous antidote of Mithradates VL of Pontus. It was 
mu^ used in the middle ages, but is of little value except for the 
ancient history of popular medicine. The syntax and metre ore 
remarkably connect. It is uncertain whether the author was the 
famous physician and polymath, who was put to death in 
A.D. 212 at a banquet to which he had been invited by C^aracalla, 
or his son, the tutor of the younger Gordian. The father, who 
was one of the most learned men of his age, wrote upon a variety 
of subjects, and possessed a library of 60,000 volumes, bequeathed 
to his son and handed on by the latter to Gordian. 

The editio princeps (ed. Sulpitius Verulanus, before 1484) to very 
rare ; later ed. by J. G. Ackermann (Leipzig 1780) and £. BOhreos, 
Poetae Latini mxnores, iii. ; see also A. JMur, Quao&tiones Sam- 
moniceae (Giessen, 1886) ; M. Schanz, Geschxcl^ der rdmischen 
Literatur, iii. (iSgo) ; Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trana., 
1900), 374, 4, and 383. 

SERBNUS “ of Antissa^” Greek geometer, probably not of 
Antissa but of Antinoeia or Antinoupolis, a city in Egypt founded 
by Hadriim, lived, as may be safely inferred from the character 
and contents of his writings, long after the golden age of Greek 
geometry, most probably in the 4th century, between Pappus 
and Theon of Alexandria. Two treatises of his have survived, 
viz. On the Section of the Cylinder and On the SecHon of the Cone^ 
the Greek text of which was first edited by Edmund Halley 
along with his Apollonius (Oxford, 1710), and has now appeared 
in a definitive critical edition by J. L. Heiberg {Sereni Antis- 
sensis opusetda, Leipzig, 1896). A Latin translation by Com- 
mandinus appeared at Bologna in 1566, and a German transla- 
tion by £. Nizze in 1860-1861 (Stralsund). Besides these works 
Serenus wrote commentaries on Apollonius, and in certain MSS. 
of Theon of Smyrna there appears a proposition “ of Serenus 
the philosopher, from the Lemmas ” to the effect that, if a 
number of rectilineal angles be subtended, at a point on a 
diameter of a circle which is not the centre, by equal arcs of that 
circle, the angle nearer to the centre is always less than the 
angle more remote (Heiberg, preface, p. xviii.). 

The book On the Section of the Cylinder had for its primary object 
the correction of an error on the part of many goometerz of the time 
who supposed that the transverse sections of a cylinder were different 
from the elliptic sections of a cone. When this has been done, 
Serenus, in a series of theorems ending with Prop. 19 (ed. Heiberg), 
shows in Prop. 30 that “ it is possible to exhibit a cone and a cylinder 
cutting one another in one and the same ellipse." He then solves 
problems such as — " given a cone (cylinder) and an ellipse on it, to 
find the cylinder (cone) which is cut in the same ellipse as the cone 
(cylinder)" (Props. 21, 32); "given a cone (cylinder) td fifid a 
cylinder (cone), and to cut both by one and the same plane so that 
the sections thus formed shall be similar ellipses " (Props. 23, 24). 
In Props. 27, 28 he deals with subcontrary and other similar sections 
of a scalene cylinder or cone. He then gives the theorems : “ All the 
straight lines drawn from the same poult to touch a cylindrical (or 
conical) surface, on both sides, have their points of contact on the 
sides of a single parallelogram (or triangle) ” (Props. 29, 32). Prop. 
31 states indirecUy the property of a harmonic pencil. 

The treatise On the SecHon of the Cone, though Serenus claims origin- 
ality for it, is unimportant. It deals with the areas of triangular 
sections of right or scalene cones by planes through the vertex, 
finding the maximum triangular section of a right cone and the 
maximum triangle through the axis of a scalene cone, and eolving, 
in some easy cases, the problem of finding triangular tections of 
given area. ^ (T. L. H.) 

SERBR8, a Negroid people, Kving in Senegambia. They ore 
of the same stoOk as the Wolof, and in some parts form com- 
munities with them. Elsewhere they have mixed with ^e 
Mandingo, to whkh race belong most of their ruling families. 
The country of the pure Scrers lies between the Gmbia and 
Salum rivers to the south of Cape Verde. In ^ domaifi of 
n^ly 500O sq. m. the tribe has two main divisioiii, the None 
Serers and the Sine Serers. The Serers are an eattroOTdmarily 
tall race, even excelling in hei^t their kinsfoRci the Wolof. 
Men of 6 ft. 6 in., with mtiseouu' developihent in proportum. 
are by no means rare. They are less black than the Wolof ana 
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have leaturei more purely negroid with coarser lips and heavier 
jaws. Many Serers are nommaJly 31 ahoinmedans, but nature- 
worship is still prevalent. Their two chief gods are Takhar, 
god of justice, and Tiurakh, god of wealth, who are woiAipped 
at the foot of trees. Snakes, too, have their cult, and formerly 
living animals were sacrihced to them. A belief in transmigra- 
tion, as shown by their funeral customs, is general among the 
Serers. They arc an honest and industrious people, but are 
very heavy drinkers. 

§ 1 RB 9 > Sbkros or Siros, chi^ town of a sanjak in the vilayet 
of Salonica, European Turkey, on Lake Takhino, a navigable 
expansion of the river Karasu or Struma (ancient Strymon), 
43 m. by rail N.E. of Salonica. Pop. (1905) about 30,000, of 
whom about half are Bulgarians (one-^ird of them being 
Mussulmans), nearly one-fourth Greeks, about one-seventh 
Turks and the remainder Jews. S6res is built in a district so 
fertile as to bear among the Turks the name of Altin Ovassi, 
or Golden Plain, and so thickly studded with villages as to 
appear, when seen from the outliers of Rhodbpe on the north, 
like a great city with extensive gardens. It is the seat of a 
Greek archbishop and patriarch. It consists of the old town, 
Varofh, situated at the foot and on the slope of the hill crowned 
by the old castle, and of the new town built in the European 
fa^on on the plain, and forming the commercial centre. The 
principal buildings are the Greek archiepiscopal palace, the 
Greek cathedral, restored since the great fire of 1879, by which 
it was robbed of its magnificent mosaics and woodwork, the 
Greek gymnasium and hospital (the former built of marble), the 
richly endowed Eski Jami mosque, and the ruins of the once 
no less flourishmg Ahmed Pasha or Hagia Sophia mosque, whose 
revenues were formerly derived from the Crimea. On a hill 
^ve the town are the ruins of a fortress described in a Greek 
insCTiption as a “tower built by Helen in the mountainous 
region.” S^res is the headquarters of the Turkish wool trade, 
and has also manufactures of cloth and carpets. There is a 
large trade in rice and cereals, and the other exports include 
tobacco and hides. 

S^res is the ancient SeriSf Sitae or Sitthoey mentioned by 
Herodotus in connexion with Xerxes's retreat, and by Livy 
as the place where Aemilius Paulus received a deputation from 
Perseus. In the 14th century, when Stephen Dushan of Servia 
assumed the title emperor of Servia, he chose Sirrhae as his 
capital ; and it remained in the hands of the Servians till its 
capture by Sultan Murad II. (1431-1451). 

SBlIFpOM (from Fr. Lat. serviLSy a servant or slave). 
The notion of serfdom is distinct from those of freedom and of 
slavery. The serf is not his own master : to perform services 
for ot^r persons is the essence of his status, but he is not given 
over to his lord to be owned os a thing or an animal — there are 
le^l limits to the lord’s power. Seridom is very often con- 
ceived as a perpetual adherence to the soil of an estate owned 
by a lord, but this praedial character is not a necessary feature 
of the condition. Hereditary serfdom may sometimes aswme 
the shape of a personal relation between servant and master. 
&ch being the ^neral features of serfdom, it is sure to appear 
in very dimrent ages and countries. It will be formed naturally, 
for instance, in cases when one barbarous community conquers 
Mother, but it not able to destroy entirely the latter or to treat 
ite members at mere chattels. This mitigated form of appropria- 
tion of human beings by their conquerors may be brought a^ut 
as well by paucity or comparative wealuiess of the victors 
as by the difficulty lor them to dxaw income from pure slaves. 
In a state of backward agriculture and Natural economy it will 
sometimes be more profitaUe for the conquerors as well as for 
the conquered to leave the dependent population in their own 
households and on their own plots, at the same time taxing 
them heavily in the way of tribute and services. Such an 
atrangment ctearty obtained in several of the agricultuial states 
ofi ancient Greece. The Penestae of Thessaly appear as a 
remnont of a distinct tribe settled on the coniines of Macedonia 
and al:die same time as a class of tributary peasants serving 
T hc m al i aa aristocrats. The Mnoitae, Klmtae and Apha- 


mio^ 01 wie were more or less m the same position. Their 
efcef occupation was the cultivation of the shares (xAfipo.) of 
the Do^ anstoc^, but they Kved in householtU 
own and wre amsidered as subjects rather of the Cretan com- 
mo^^ "nie relation between both 

da^ IS well illustrated by a fragment of the Cretan poet 
Uybrias, who thus glones m his shield and sword : “ I till Ae 

M ^m I am called the lord of the Mnoa.” Even in the case 
or me Helots of Sparta, although their condition was very hard 
at^ they were made to perform services to any Spartiate who 
might require them to do so, features of a simitar tributary 
condition are apparent. The chief work of the Helots was to 
provide a certain quantity of com, wine and oil for the lords of 
the s^s on which they were settled (roughly 82 medimni 
of barley a year per share) ; personal services to other Spartiates 
were exceptional. Pollux in his account of the Helots places 
thra distinctly in an intennediate position between free men 
and staves. The fact that in these instances governments had a 
good deal to say in the regulation of the status of such serfs 
IS well worth noting: it explains to a great extent the legal 
liimtations of the power of the lords. Even downright slaves 
belonging to the state or to some great temple corporation were 
treated better and carefully distinguished from private staves 
by the Greeks. 


We sh&n not be astoni^ed to find, therefore, in the Hellenistic 
states of .^la a population of peasants who seem to have been 
m a condition of hereditary subjection and adherent to the 
gle^ on the great estates of the Seleucid kings (see Rostowtzew 
m Uhmann’s Beitrdge zur aUen GeschichtCy ii.). It is not un- 
Imely that the customs of these Aaoi ^axnXiKol went back to 
epo(^ of the Persian monarchy. In any case these peasants 
(ycoipyot) were certainly not slaves, while, on the other hand, 
their condition was closely bound up with the cultivation of the 
estates where they lived. The regulation by the state of the 
duties and customary status of peasants on government domains 
tu^out to be one of the roots of serfdom in the Roman world 
whK^ m this respect as in many others follows on the line.s 
laid down by Hellenistic t^lture. It is important for our purpose 
to notice that the condition of coloni was developed as a result 
of histone necessity by the working of economic and social 
agencies m the first centuries of the Roman empire and was 
made the subject of regular legislation in the 4th and 5th 
centuries. In the enactments of Justinian, summing up the 
whole cour» of development (C.J. xi., 48, 23), two classes of 
colom are distinguished — ^the adscripticii, representing a more 
complete state of serfdom, and the free colom, with property of 
their own. But the whole class, apart from minor variations, 
was characterued by the idea that the peasants in question were 
serfs of the soil (eervi terrae) on which they were settled, though 
protected by the taws in their personal and even in their praedial 
status. Thus the ascription to the soil, although originally a 
consequence of ascription to the tributes (adscriptio censihus) 
became the mark of theTegal status of serfdom. The emperors 
Mtually tned in their legislation to prevent the landowners 
from evictmg their coloni and from raising their rents. In thi.s 
way fixity of tenure and service was aimed at and to a certain 
degree enforced by the state. 

With the break-up of the Roman empire the legal protection 
m regard to serfs could not be kept up in the same way as before 
The weak ^vernments which took the place of imperial authority 
wwe not able to maintain the strict discipline and the stress of 
judicial power which would have been necessary to guarantee 
we tenure and status of the serfs. And yet serfdom became 
the prevailmg condiition for lower orders during the middle 
ages. Custom and economic ^uiremeirts produced 
on we sway of the masters which proved effectual even when 
leg^ pretection was insofficient. llie dinctioii of events 
fonnatkm of serfdom is already clearly netioea^ 
in ^tic communities. In Wales and Ireland the greater part 
of therural working classes was reduced not to a state of slaverv 
but to serfdom. The male slave (W. uttk) does not jriay u 
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impQrtaa^ k ptltk economic arcangemcQts : there is not 
much room ior his cavity as a comp^toly dependent tool of 
thi^ master. The female slave (cumaf} was evidently much more 
prominent in the household. Prices are reckoned out in numbers 
of such slaves and there must have been a constant call for 
them both ^ concubines and as household servants. As for 
male workmen they are chiefly taogs in Wal^^ that is half-free 
bondmen with a certain though base standing in law. Even 
these^ however, could not be said to form the social basis for 
the existence of an upper free dass. The latter was numerous, 
not wealthy as a rule, and bad to undertake directly a great 
part of the common work ; as may be seen from the extent of 
the free and servile tenures on the estates carved out for English 
conquerors in Wales and Ireland. Anyhow, the taeog class of 
half-free peasants stands by the side of the smaller tribesmen as 
subjected to heavier burdens in the way of taxation and services 
in kind. In Wales they are distributed into gcmeUs and gwelys^ 
like the free tribesmen themselves and thus connected with the 
land, but there is nothing to show that this connexion was 
deemed a servitude of the glebe. The tie with the lord is after 
all a personal one. 

The Germanic tribes moved on similar lines. Slavery was 
not a natural institution with them, although it did occur. In 
the eyes of a Roman observer, however, even downright slavery 
'was turned into serfdom by the force of circumstances. As 
Tacitus tells us, the ancient Germans made use of their slaves 
in a different way from the Romans. These slaves had their 
separate households, while the masters exacted tribute from 
them in the shape of corn, cattle or clothes, and the serfs had to 
obey to the extent of rendering such tribute (Tacitus, Germanidy 
2i). This means, of course, that it was in the interest of the 
master to levy tribute and not to organize slave labour. After 
the conquest of the provinces by the Germanic invaders the 
Roman stock of coloni naturally combined with German tributary 
peasants to form medieval serfdom. A half-free group is marked 
of in the early laws under the designation of litiy lazzi, aldiones. 
But in process of time this group was merged with freedmen, 
settled slaves {servi casati) and small freedmen into the numerous 
class of serfs (servi, rustici, villani) which appears under different 
names in all western European countries. The customaty 
regulations of the duties of an important group of this class in 
regard to their lords are clearly expressed in the Bavarian law 
(7th century) ; serfs settled on the estates of the church have 
to work, as a rule, three days in the week for their masters and 
are subject to divers rents and payments in kind. The regula- 
tions in question, although entered in a legal text, are not a 
legislative enactment, but the result of a slow process of adjust- 
ment of claims between the ecclesiastical landowners and masters 
on one side and their rural dependents on the other. There can 
be no doubt that they were largely representative of the condi- 
tions prevailing on Bavarian estates belonging not only to the 
church but also to the duke and to lay lords. The old English 
RecUtudines singtUarum personarum (iith century) present other 
variations of the same customary arrangements. The rustic 
class appears in them to be differentiated into several sub- 
divisions— the geneats performing riding duties and occasional 
services, the geburs burdened with week work and the cotsets 
holding cottages and performing light work in the shape of one 
day in the week and services to match (see Villenaoe). Of 
these various groups that of the geburs corresponds more closely 
to the contiiiental serfs (coloni, Hbrige, unfreie Hiniersassen), 

The dualism characteristic of medieval serfdomi its formation 
out of debased freedom and rising servitude, may be traced all 
through the history of the middle ages. French jurists of the 
13th century, e.g.^ lay stress on a fundamental difference in law 
between complete serf whose very body belongs to his lord 
(cf. the (^rmAn Leibeigonschafi) scad the villein or roturier, who 
is only bound to perform certain duties and ought not to be 
further oppressed the landowners on whose sod be is settled 
(Beaumanoir, Couiime de Beamm$is). But the same texts which 
draw the Ikie between the two classes make it clear that there 
vmt no otto guaraixtees to the maintenance of the rights of the 


superior rustics than to mond sense and to tof-interest of 
their u^asten. Should to h^ds infringe the weitotablished 
rights of their subjects, the Jatter bad no court to appeal to and 
oky could inflict punishment on to oppressora. It must 
be added, however, that even in to darkest times of feudal 
sway, economic forces provided some protection for the peasants 
who had lost the means of appealmg to legal rem^to A 
certain balance had to be struck in most cases between to 
greed and selflshness of the class of landowners and to necessary 
requirements and human aspirations of the subjects. Feud^ 
masters could not afford to act with to rutililess cruelty of 
slaveholders relying on government and civilization to back 
their claims to a complete sway over their human ehatteb. 
Lords who did not wish to see their estates deserted had to 
submit to the rule of custom in respect of exactions. And the 
screen of rural custom proved sufficient to allow of the growth 
of some property in the hands of the tailing class, a result which 
in itself rendered possible further emancipation. 

A very instructive example of the formation of serfdom is 
presented by the history of Russia. Personal slavery in the 
sense in which it existed in the West was practised in ancient 
Russia (kholopi) and arose chiefly from conquest, but also from 
volunta^ subjection in cases of great hardship and from the 
redemption of flnes and debts (cf. the 0 . Eng. wiU^theow). But 
the number of personal serfs was not large and they were princip- 
ally to be met m the households of great people. The great mass 
of the peasantry was originally free. Even when in the course 
of time landownership was appropriated by the crown, the 
ecclesiastical corporations and the nobles, the tillers of the land 
retained their personal freedom and were considered to be farmers 
holding their plots under contracts. They were free to leave 
their farms provided they were able to effect a settlement in 
regard to all outstanding rent arrears and debts. Members of 
the household who were not directly responsible for the farms 
could look out for their livelihood as they pleased. The custom 
of the country gradually took the shape of a simultaneous 
resettlement of all conditions of rural occupation about St 
George’s day (November 24), that is after the gathering of the 
harvest and the practical winding up of rural work. Such was 
the legal state of affairs up to the end of the 16th centuiy. A 
great change supervened, however, through the slow working of 
economic and political causes. The peasants settled under the 
^way of nobles and churches could very seldom produce a clean 
bill in regard to their money relations with the landlords. They 
generally had to account for arrears and got into debt from the 
very start by taking over stock with the farm. The longer they 
remained on the same plot, the more entai^led became the ties 
of their economic dependence. Thus, as in the case of many 
Roman coloni, thoroughly free settlers gradually lapsed into a 
state of perpetual subjection from which they could not emanci- 
pate themselves by legal means. On the other hand, the growth 
of the Muscovite state with its fiscal and governmental , require- 
ments involved a watchful repartition of burdens among the 
population and led ultimately to a sy.stem of collective liability 
m which the farms were considered chiefly as the sources of 
taxable income. The government was directly interested in 
maintaining their efficiency and in preventing migrations and 
desertions which led to a weakening of the taxpaying communities. 
A third aspect of the question must also not be disreg^ded, 
namely, the keen com^titioii between landowners tiding to 
attract settlers to their estates at to expense of their needy 
or less powerful ne^boiurs. The flrst legislative measures of 
the Moscow rulers directed towards the establishment of a servile 
class similar to the Roman coloni fall into to flrst years of to 
i7di century (a.d. i6oz, 1606) and consist in enactments ogainet 
landowners depriving their neighbours, of the tillers ai toir 
estates. But matters were clearly ripe for a wider iwltotion 
of to view that the peasant ought to stkk to the soil, and the 
restoration of to Muscovite empire under to Romanovs 
brought with it the consolidation of all rural anai^eiDsnti 
around this principle. Peter to Great regularized and com- 
pleted this evolution- by effecting a comprehmive cadastre and 
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oente of the rural poptiktiokL The ultimate result howe^^ 
hot oMy the fixity of peasant tenures, but tli6 sut^ectibn of the 
Mire peasant po^Iation as a separate class {KrepostneS to the 
personal sway of die landowners. The state it^ist^ to ascertain 
hatent on the puMc character of this subjection and drew 
distinctions between personal slavery and serfdom. In the 
midst of the peasants themselves th^e lived a consciousness 
of their spedol claims as to tenant right, claims which sometimes 
asimmed the shape of the q^uaint saying, “ The land is ours, 
though we are yours.” But, in fact, serfdom naturally took the 
form of an ugly ownership of live chattels on the part of a 
privileged class, and all sorts of excesses, of cruelty, ruthless 
exploitation and wanton caprice, followed as a matter of course. 
Emancipation was brought about in the 19th century by economic 
causes as weU as by humanitarian considerations. The fabric 
of a state built up on the basis of serfdom proved inadequate 
to meet the tasks of modern times. Private enterprise and 
the free application of capital and labour were hindered in every 
way by the bondage of the peasant class. Even such a necessary 
measure as that of moving cultivators to the rich soil of the south 
was thwarted by the adherence of the northern peasantry to the 
glebe. On the humanitarian and liberal ideas making for 
emancipation we need not dwell, as they ore self-evident. After 
several half-hearted attempts directed in the course of Nicholas 
I.’s reign to face the question while safeguarding at the same 
time the rights and privil^es of the old aristocracy, the moral 
collapse of the mcim regime during the Crimean war brought 
about the Emancipation Act of the 19th of February 1861, by 
which some 15 millions of serfs were freed from bondage. The 
most characteristic feature of this act was that the peasants, 
as distinct from household servants, received not only personal 
freedom but allotments in land in certain proportions to their 
former holdings. The state indemnified the former landowners, 
and the peasants had to redeem the loan by yearly payments 
extending over a number of years. 

If we turn back from this course of development to the history 
of serfdom and emancipation in the West striking contrasts appear. 
As we have already noticed, medieval serfdom in the West was 
the result of a process of customary feudal growth hardly inter- 
fered with by central governments. The loosening of bondj^e 
is also, to a great extent, prepared by the working of local 
economic i^cncies. Villeins and serfs in France rise gradually 
in the social scale, redeem many of the onerous services of 
feudalism and practically acquire tenant-right on most of the 
plots occupied by them. Tocqueville has pointed out that 
already before the revolution of 1789 the greater part of the 
territory of France was in the hands of small peasant owners, 
and modem researches have confirmed Tocqueville’s estimate. 
Thus feudal overlordship in France had resolved itself into a 
superficial dominion undermined in ail directions by economic 
realities. The fact that there still existed all kinds of survivals 
of harsh forms of dependence, e,g the bondage of the serfs in 
the Jura Mountains, only rendered the contrast between legal 
conditions and social realities more pointed. The night of the 
4th of August 1789 put an end to this contrast at one stroke and 
the further history ot rural population came to depend entirely 
on the play of free competition and free contract. 

The ev^tion of serfdom in Germany was effected by the 
working of somewhat more complicated causes. The regulating 
infiutoce of govefttment made itself felt to a greater extent, 
especially in 5 ie east. The colonizatioh of the eastern provinces 
and the struggle against the Slavs necessitated a stronger con- 
eentratioh of aristoeratic power, and ^e reception of Roman 
law during the 15th and i6th centuries hardened the forms of 
objection origmated by customaty conditions. It may be said 
m a general Way that Germany occupied in this resp^t, as in 
mahy otherS) an intermediate pontkm iMtween the west of Europe 
and Russia. Emancipation followed abo a middle course. It 
was brought about duefly by governmental measures, altiiou^ 
tbe^gtmmd was to a great extent prepared by social evolution. 
The relOrtnB of Stein oiid Hardenberg in Prussia, of the French 
and OP Mieir efients'm South Germany, opened the way for a 


gradual ledemption of the peasantry. Personal serfdom {teihn- 
genschafi) was abolished fust, htyeditary subjection {Erbiinkr- 
tkdni^kii^ followed next. Emancipation in this case was not con- 
nected with a recognition of the full tenant^ht of the peasant^ * 
they had to port with a good deal of their land. To the last the 
landowners Were not disturbed in their economic predominance, 
and succeeded very well in working their estates by the help of 
agricultural labourers and farmers. In the west the small 
peasant proprietorship had a better chance, but it arose in the 
course of economic competition rather than thuroogh any general 
recognition of tenant-ri^t. On the whole serfdom appears as a 
characteristic coroUaty of feudalbm. It grew up as a consequence 
of customary subjection and natural husbandry ; it melted away 
with the coming in of an industrial and commercial age. 
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SERGBL, JOHAN TOBIAS (1740-1814), Swedish sculptor, 
was born on the 8th of September 1740 in Stockholm. After 
studying for some time in Paris he went to Rome, where he 
remained for twelve years and sculptured a number of groups 
in marble, including, besides subjects from classical mythology, 
a colossal representation of “ History,” in which are depicted 
the acluevements of Gustavus Adolphus before the Chancellor 
Oxenstiema. It was in Rome also that he modelled the statue 
of Gustavus III., subsequently cast in bronze and purchased by 
the city of Stockholm in 1796. Sergei returned to Stockholm in 
1779 and continued to produce his works there. Among them are 
a tomb for Gustavus Vasa, a monument to Descartes, and a 
large relief in the church of St Clarens in Stockholm, representing 
the Resurrection. He died in his native city on the 26th of 
February 1814. 

SERGIN8K» UPPER and LOWER, two towns of East Russia, 
in the government of Perm, 53 and 44 m. W.S.W. of Ekaterin- 
burg respectively. They are noted for their iron-works. Upper 
Serginsk, which had a population of 8000 in 1897, yields annually 
over 8000 tons of pig-iron and 12,000 tons of steel. Lower 
Serginsk, with 14,000 inhabitants, yields about 7250 tons of pig- 
iron and 14,500 tons of steel. The latter town is well built and 
has a monument to Alexander II. Mineral waters (sulphurous) 
are found close by. 

SEROIPB (originally Seroipe d’el-Rey), a small Atlantic 
state of Brazil, bounded N. by Alagoas, E. by the Atlantic, and 
S. and W. by Bahia. Area, 15,093 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 356,264, 
three-fourths half-castes and negroes. The Sfto Francisco forms 
its northern boundary, and the drainage of the northern part 
of the state is northward and eastward to that river. The 
southern half of the state, however, slopes eastward and is 
drained directly into the Atlantic through a number of small 
rivers, the largest of which are the Irapiranga (whose source is 
in the state of Bahia and which is called Vasa Barris at its mouth), 
the Real, and the Cotinguiba. These streams are navigable for 
short distances, but are obstructed by sand-bars at their mouths, 
that oi Cotinguiba bei^ especialty dangerous. The surface 
of the state reseml^ in part that of Bahia, with a zone of 
forested lands near the coast, and back of this a higher zone of 
rough open country, called agrestes. There » a sandy belt along 
the coast, and the western frontier is slightly mountainous. 
The intermediate lands are highly fertile, especially in the 
forested region, where the rainfsLil is abundant. Further inland 
the year is divided into wet and dry seasons with occasiona] 
prolonged droughts. These districts are pastoral, and the lower 
fertile lands are cultivated for sosar> cotton, maize, tobacco, 
ribe, beans, and ouMdMOHHrogar being the princ^ product. 
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Rubber and acme other natural products ace exported. Itoe 
is only ctnc railway in the state, which runs from AracajA north- 
ward to Ckpella, with a branch nmni^ westward to Simfto Bias. 
The only manufacturii^ industries of importance are cotton mills, 
suw factories and distilleries, one of the largest sugar usines 
iirBrazil being located at Riachuelo near Larangeiras. There 
are no good ports on the coast because of the bars at the mouths 
of the rivers. 

The capital of the state is Aracajiii (pop. 1890, 16,336 ; 1906 
estimate, 25,000), on the lower course, or estuary, of the Cotm- 
guil^ river, near the coast. The bar at the entrance to this river 
vs exceptionally dangerous, and the port is frequented only by 
coasting vessels of li^^t draught. The town stands on a sandy 
plain, and there are sand dunes within the city limits. The 
public buildings are a large plain church with unfinished twin 
towers, the government palace, the legislative halls, a normal 
school and public hospital. The other principal towns are 
Estancia (pop. 1890, 14,555) o** ^ southern 

part of the state, with manufactures of cotton textiles, cigars 
and cigarettes, and soap, and an active trade ; Laranjeiras 
(11,350), in a highly productive sugar district N. of the capital; 
Capella (11,034); Simfto Dias (10,984); Lagarto (10473); 
Sfto Christovfto, formerly Sergipe d’el-Rey (8793), the old capital, 
near the mouth of the Irapiranga, and Mwoim (7851). 

SERGIUS, ST, generally associated with St Bacchus, one of 
the most celebrated martyrs of Christian antiquity. His festival 
is on the 7th of October, and the centre of his cult was Resafa, 
or Rosafa, in Syria, in the province of Augusta Euphratesia. 
This town, which since the middle of the 6th century ww also 
called Sergiopolis, acquired importance as a place of pilgrimage, 
and became a bishop’s see (Le Quien, Oriens Christ, ii. 951). 
The cult of the saint spread rapidly. In 353 we find a church of 
St Sergius at Eitha, in Batanaea (Waddington, Inscriptions de 
Syrity n. 2124) — the most ancient example of a dedication of this 
kind. In the 6th century St Sergius was honoured in the West 
(Gregory of Tours, De gloria martyrum, 96). According to their 
Acta (which, however, have little authority), SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus were soldiers. In art they are most generally represented 
in military costume. 

See Acta sanctorum (October), iii. 833-883 ; Analecta Bollandiana, 
xiv. 373-395- 

SERGIUS, the name of four popes. 

Sergius I., pope from 687 to 701, came of an Antiochene 
family which had settled at Palermo. He was elected after a 
fierce struggle between two other candidates, Paschal and 
Theodore. In the second year of his pontificate he baptized 
King Ceadwalla of Wessex at Rome. For rejecting certain canons 
of the Tnillan (Quinisext) council of 692, Justinian II. com- 
manded his arrest and transportation to Constantinople, but the 
militia of Ravenna and the Pentapolis forced the imperial 
protospatharius to abandon the attempt to carry out his orders. 
Sergius was followed by John VI. as pope. 

Sergius II., pope from 844 to 847, a Roman of noble birth, 
elected by the clergy and people to succeed Gregory IV., was 
forthwith consecrated without waiting for the sanction of the 
emperor Lothair, who accordingly sent his son Louis with an 
army to punish the breach of faith. A pacific arrangement was 
ultimately made, and Louis was crowned king of Lombardy by 
Sergius. He was a man of weak health, suffering much from 
gout, and abandoned the direction of affairs to unworthy arsons, 
whose administration provoked many complaints. In this 
pontificate Rome was ravaged, and the churches of St Peter and 
St Paul robbed, by Saracens (August 846). Sergius was succeeded 
by Leo IV, . . « 

Seroius III., elected pope by one of the factions m Rome 
in 898, simultaneously with John IX., was expelled from the 
dty by his adversaries. Circumstances becoming more favour- 
able, he reappeared in 904, seized the two claimants, Leo V, 
find Quistopher, who were disputing the succession of Benedict 
TV., and had them strangled. His adherents rallied round tl» 
vesHarius Theophylact, a powerful Roman functionary, and his 
wife Theodora, ^rgius is reputed to have been the lover of 


Theodora's datighter Maioda, by whom he is ddd to have had ft 
son, who became pope as John XI. This is the beg^naing of the 
8o-<^l^ ** pomocracy.” Ui^e John IX. and ms successors, 
Seigittf was very hostile to ^e memory of Pope Formosus, ftnd 
refused to recognize any of the ordinations edebrated by him, 
thus causing grave disorders. He abo affected to considef: as 
anti-popes, not only John IX., but also his successors down to 
and mchiding Christopher. He restored the Lateran basilica, 
which had fallen down in 897. He died on the t4th of April 911, 
and was succeeded by Anastasius III. 

SsRoitis IV., pope from 1009 to xois, originally bore nftme 
of Bucca porca (Or perei). He was a mere tool in the hands of 
the feudal nobility of the city ; he was succeeded by Benedict 
VIII. 

SBRQITBVO, a town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, 
44 m. by rail N.N.K. of Moscow. It hu grown up round the 
monastery or lavra of Troitsko-Sergiyevskaya. It is situated 
in a beautiful country, the buildings extending partly over the 
hill occupied by the monastery and partly over the vaUey below. 
Including the suburbs it had, in 1884, 31400 inhabitants, and 
31,413 in 1900. Sergiyevo has long been renowned for its manu- 
facture of holy pictures (painted and carved), spoons, and other 
articles carved in wood, especially toys, which are Wild to pilgrims 
who resort .to the place to the number of ioo,ooqaamially. 

The Troitsk or Trinity monastery is the nmst MCred spot in 
middle Russia, the Great Russians Wikidbig it with more 
veneration than even the cathedrals t^cs of the Kremlin 
at Moscow. It occupies a picturesqiaCr^m on the top of a hill, 
protected on two sides by deep ravinet aftd steep slopes. The 
walls, 25 to 50 ft. in height, are fortified by nine towers, one of 
which is a prison for both dvil and ecclesiastical offenders. 
Thirteen churches, including the Troitskiy (Trinity) and Uspen- 
skiy cathedrals, a bell-tourer; * theological academy, various 
buildings for monks and pi^ms, and a hospital stand within 
the precincts, which aTe two-thirds of a mile in circuit. A small 
wooden church, erected by the monk Sergius, and aftemards 
burned j(i39i) by the Tatars, stood on the site now occupied by 
the cathedral of the Trinity, which was built in 1423, and contains 
the relics of Sergius, as well as ecclesiastic treasures of priceles.s 
value and a holy picture which has fre^entiy been brought into 
requisition in Russian campaigns. The Uspensky cathedral 
was erected in 1585 ; jclose beside it are the graves cl Tsar Boris 
Godunov (died in 1605) and his family. In the southern part of 
the monastery is the church 6f Sergius, beneath which are spacious 
rooms where 200,000 dinners are distributed gratis every year to 
the pilgrims. The bell-tower, 320 ft. high, has a bell weighing 
64 tons. Several monasteries of less importance exist in the 
neighbourhood. In 1340 two brothers erected a church on the 
spot. The elder took monastic orders under the name of Sergius, 
and became famous among the peasants around. His monastery 
acquired great fame and became the wealthiest in middle Russia. 
Ivan the Terrible in 1561 made it the centre of the ecclesiastical 
province of Moscow. During the Polish invasion at the beginning 
of the 17th century it organized the national resistance. In 
1608-1609 it withstoexi a sixteen months* siege by the Poles : at 
a later date the monks took a livety part in the organization of 
the army which crushed the outbreak of the peasants. In 1685 
Peter the Great took refuge here from the revolted streUxif or 
Muscovite military guards. The theological seminary, founded 
in 1744 and transformed in 1814 into an academy, redconed 
Platon and Philarete among its piipils. 

8BBIEIIA, or Caxoama, a South-American bfrd, sufficiently 
well described and figured in G. de L. Morqnav’s work {HisL 
fer. not. Brasiliae,^. 203), posthumously pubushed by De Lftet 
in 1648, to be Tecognized by succeedti^ ornithologists, amc^ 
whom M. J. Brisson in 1760 acknowledged it as lormijftg a 
distinirt genus Cariamay while Linnaeus regarded it as a sec^ 
Species of Palamedea (see Scrsaicee); under the of P. 
cristaia, Englished by J. Latham in 178^ {Synopsis^ v. 20) the 
** Crest^ Reamer,’* — an appellation since transferred to a 
wholly different bird. Nothing more seems to have been known 
of it in Europe tin 1803, when Azara published at Madrid his 
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obMmntipm on t|ie birds of Par^^ay (AputtUumtnios, No. 340), 
wh^ein iie gave an account of it under the name of ** Sana/’ 
which it bore amor^ the Guaranis, — that of Cariama ” being 
applied to it by the Portuguese settlers, and both eicpressif e of its 
ordinary cry.^ It was not, however, until 1S09 ^t this very 
remarkable form came to be autoptic^y described scientifically. 
Tim was done by the elder Geoffroy St-Hilaire (Ann, du museum, 
xiii. pp. 362-370, pi. 26), who had seen a specimen m the Lisbon 
museum ; and, though knowing it had already been received 
into scientific nomenclature, he called it anew Microdactylus 
mflrcgravtt. In i8n J. K. W, Illiger, without having seen an 
example, renamed the genus Dukolophus-^ term which has 
since ^en frequenUy applied to it— placing it in the curious 
congencs of forms having little afiinity which he called Aleciorides 
In the courw of his travels in BrazU (1815-1817), Prini* Uax of 
Wied met with this bird, and in 1823 there appeared irom his 
pen iv. Ad, Acad. L-C. not. curiosorum, xi. pt. 2, pp. 341-350, 
lab. xlv.) a very food contribution to its history, embellished 
by a faithful hfc-sized figure of its head. The same year Tem- 
minck figured it in the Planches coloriies (No. 237). It is not easy 
example of the bird first came under the eyes 
of British ornithologists j but in the Zoological Proceedings for 
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1836 (pp. 20-32) W, Martindescribed the visceral and osteological 
anatomy of one which had been received alive the preceding year. 

The ^oma, owing to its long legs and neck, stands some two 
ftot or more in height, and in menageries bears itself with a stately 
deportment. Its bright red beak, the bare bluish skin surroundinjr 

0* elongated feathers springing 
ve^jwy from iu loros, give it a pleasing and animated expression ; 
but iU PJU^C generally is of an Inconspicuous ochreous grey above 
and white beneath,— the feathers of the upper partsT which on 
the nM ai^ throat are long and loose, being baned by fln« zigzag 
marJdQfls^ brown, while those of the lower parts are mqre 
^ wing-quills arc brownish black, banded with 

mottled white, and those of the tail, except the middle pair, which are 
wholbr greyith bmwn, are banded with mottled white at the base and 
^ their length. The legs are 

Seriema inhabits the campos ot elevated open parts of 
Bmiil, from the neighbourhood of Pernambuco to the Rjo de la 
Plata, extending inland as far as Matto Grosso (long, 6o®k and 
occurring also, though gparsely, in Paraguay. It Uves^lh the high 
grM, mnning aw^ in a etooping posture tn avoid discovery^n 
Wt only at the utmost need. Yet 
It buUds Its nwt in thick busbes^r trees at about a man’s height from 
therein laying two eggs, which Professor Bwmeister 
likens to those of the Land-Ra il in odour.* The young are hatched 
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* Th^li4iatingttielied author twice cites the figure given by Thiene- 
mann {Pmiipflan 9 H$tg$g§sch. gesammt, VOgel, pi Ixxii. fig. 14) as 


*nlieved by brown, and remain hw 
90 ^ turn nest, pie food of adult is almost exclusively 
ailing— insects, especially large ants, snails, lizards aiid sn^^ 
but h ilao eatstofin large red berries. ' * 

Unta i860 the Seriema was believed to be without any near 
relabve ^ the* living world of birds ; » but in the Zooloek^ Pro- 
te t>>»t y<»r (m>. 334-3^) G. HartOaub daacribeJw 
^ecies dis^vered by M. C. C. Burmeister in the territory of the 
Aigmtine RepubUc/ This bird, which has since been regarded as 
■J^titied to generic division under the name of Ckunga burmeitteh 
luf'*"* P- 4^. pi. xxxvi.), and aaems to bn known in its 
native country as the Chunnia," differs from the Seriema by fre- 
quenting forest or at least bushy districts. It is also darker in colour 
has Iras of the frontal crest, shorter legs, a longer tail, and the mark- 
ings beneath take the form of bars rather than stripes, while the bill 
^es and legs are all black. In other respects the difference between 
the two birds seems to be immaterial. 

which have more exercised the taxonomcr 
than this, and the reason seems to be plain. The Seriema must be 
regarded as the not greatly modified heir of some very old type, such 
as one may f^ly imagine to have lived before many of the existing 
groups of birds had become differentiated, and it is probable that 
m birds known as Stereornithes, and in particular the fossil 

Fhororhachos from the Miocene of Patagonia, were closely allied to its 
ances^. It is now placed in the family Cariamidae of Gniiform 
birds (see Bird). j 

8ERIK (a Latin word from sererCf to join), a .'Succession or 
sequence. In mathematics, the term is applied to a succession of 
arithmetical or algebraic quantities (see below) ; in geology it is 
synonymous with formation, and denotes a stage in the classi^a- 
tion of strata, being superior to group (and consequently to bed, 
and zone or horizon) and inferior to system ; in chemistry, the 
term is used particularly in the form homologous series, given to 
hydrocarbons of .similar constitution and their derivatives which 
differ in empirical composition by a multiple of CH^, and in the 
form isologous series, applied to hydrocarbons and their deriva- 
tives which differ in empirical composition by a multiple of Hj. • 
It IS also used in the form isomorphous series to denote elements 
related isomorphously. The word is also employed in zoological 
and botanical classification. 

• ^ of quantities, real or complex, arranged 

in order so that e^h quantity is definitely and uniquely deter- 
mined by its position, is said to form a series. Usually a series 
proceeds in one direction and the successive terms are denoted 
“y • • • ; we may, however, have a series pro- 

ceeding in both directions, a back-and-forwards series, in which 
case the terms are denoted by 

^ . . . U^, U^, Uj, Ut,. ..Un.. . 

or its general term may depend on two integers positive or nega- 
tive, and its general term may be denoted by u,„, « ; such a series 
IS caUed a double series, and so on. The number of terms may be 
hmited or unlimited, and we have two theories, (i) of finite series 
and (2) of infinite series. The first concerns itself mainly with 
the summation of a finite number of terms of the series ; the 
iwtions of convergence and divergence present themselves in the 
theory of infinite series. 

Finite Series. 

I . When we ^ given a series, it is supposed that we are given the 
law by which the general term is formeef The first few termz of a 
j^es afford no clue to the general term ; the series of which the 
nm four terms are i, a, 4, 8, may be the scries of which the general 
term.u 2"; it may equally well be the series of which the generiu 
term IS ?(]• +5” + 6) ; in fact we can construct an infinite number 
M senra of which the leading terms shall be any assigned quantities. 
™ only caM in which the series may be compleltely detehnlned from 
Its leading teriM is that of a " recurring series.” A recurring series 
is a senes m. wb^ the consecutiye terms, after the earlier ones, are 
connected by a linear relation ; thus if we have a relation of the iorm 

the series is said to be a recurring series wii a scale of relation 


tiioMh ^en from a genuine specimen ; but little that can be called 
Kallme in character is observable therein. The same is to be said of 
an egg laid to captivity at Baris; but a specimen to Mr Walter’s 
poas^on undemably shows it (cf. Proc. Zool. Society, 1881, p. 2). 

A 8^pos^fos^ Conama from the caves of .Bn^ mentioned by 
P* 779) and others, has since been shown by 
Il:.3aj-332) to rest upon the mistoteipretation 
w certain bones, which ths latter considers to have beeh those of a 
Rhea. 

Tnoajwm and Catamaica (Brnmeiitar, Rnu dart* 4i$ U 
PMaSt(fat^u.p.soi). 
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It is cleasr that w« can roganl the 
■triet iip-f ... as the expanSimi in powers of jr of an 

eacp r ea si OQ of the fonn 

(60+V+ * • • +Vi^')/(«* + <h^ + . • v + 
and by sphttiDg this expression into partial fractions we tan 
obtain the general tenn of the series. If we know that a series 
is a recarxi^ series and know the nnmber of terms in its scale of 
relation, we can determine this scale if vfo are given a sufficient 
number of terms of the series and obtain its general term. It 
follows that the general term of a recurring series is of the form 
where 0(n) is a rational integral algebraic function of a, 
ana a is independent of n. The series whose general term is of the 
form Ka" + 0(n), where ^(n) is a rational integral algebraic function 
of denoe r, is a recurring series whoso scale of relation is (i -«ur) 
(i but the ffeneral term of this series may be obtained by 

another method. Suppose we have a series Wj, . From 

this we can form a series Vgi • • • where ; from 

Wi, t/f, . . . we siinilarly form another series and so on ; we 
write and we suppose E to be an operation such that 

EunMUn^i (the noUtion is that of the calculus of finite diflerences) ; 
the operations £ and 1 + A are equivalent and hence the operations 
E* and (1 + A)* are equivalent, so that wo obtain k„««« + mAKo + 

* I V V 

. This is true whatever the form of When 

«• is of the form Ka'* + 0(n), where ^{n) is of degree r, A*‘+'Mp, 

. . . form a geometrical progression, of which the common dmercnco 
is a - 1, or vanish if the term Ka" is absent. In either case we readily 
obtain the expression for 

2. The general problem of finite series is to find the sum of n 
terms of a series of which the law of formation is given. By finding 
the sum to n terms is meant finding some simple function of n, or 
a sum of a finite number of simple functions, the number ^ing 
independent of n, which shall be equal to this sum. Such an ex- 
pression cannot always bo found even in the case of the simplest 
series. The sum of n terms of the arithmetic progression u, a + 6, 
a + 26, . . . is na + 4n(» - i)b ; the sum of n terms of the geometric 
progres.sion a, ab, ao^, ... is a{i -6")/(i - b) ; yet we can find no 
simple expression to represent the sum of n terns of the harmonic 
progression . 

i+i+i+...+'. 


3. The only type of series that can be summed to w terms with 
complete generality is a recurring series. If we let + + 

. . . + tt„ -jX**"*, where Kq, ... is a recurring scries with a given scale of 
relation, for simplicity take it to be i+px + qjfi, we shall have 

s«(i +px + qx^ = u^+ (Mj + pu^)x + (pUn^i + qti^x^ + 

If X had a value that made l^■px■\■q 3 ^ vanish, this method would 
fail, but we could find the sum in this case by finding the general 
term of the series. For particular cases of recurring series we may 
proceed somewhat differently. If the nth term is we have 
from the equivalence of the operations E and 1 + A, 

(!-*)» 

in general, and for the case of unity we have 


fh + «9 + 




n.n - I ^ ft.n - i.n -2.3 
=»«i + -TV- + - 'Ts:,— + 


which will give the sum of the series very readily when Un is a 
polynomial in n or a polynomial + a term of the form Ka”. 

4. Other types of series, when they can be summed to n terms at 
all, are summed by. some special artifice. Summing the st^s to 
3 or 4 terms may suggest the form of the sum to n terms which can 
then be established by induction. Or it may be possible to express 
Un in the form k/m+i > Wn, in which case the si^ to n terms is Wn^\ ” Wf. 

Thus, y «i»«*a(a + 6)(a + 36) . . . (« + n - i6)/c(c + d)(c + 26) . . . 

(c + w -16), the relation (c + n6)« n-n = (<» + can be thrown into 

the form (c + - (c + n - (a - c + 6)i^, whence the sum 

can be found. Again, if «,=tan nx tan (w -f i )x, th e summation 
can be effected by writizig u»in the form cot x (tan n-j-ix - tan - 1. 
Or a series may Ixi recognized as a coefficient in a product. Thus, 
if f{j^ 3 u^ + uix + u^ + . . + + . . . + ««« is the coefficient of 

in f{x)f{i -x); in this way the sum pf the first it coefficients in 
tke cxpgi^on of (x may be found. The sum of one series may 
be deauced from that of another by differentuition or integration. 
For further information the reader may consult G. Chrystal's ifigefrra 
(vol. ii.)., 

5, The sum of an inffnito series may be deduced from the sum 
to n terms, when this is known, by Increasing n indefinitely and 
finding the limit, if any,. to which it tends, but a series may often be 
summed to infixiity when it cannot be summed to u terms ; the 

sum 6f the infinite series ...is^, the si»xh to n tenns 

cannot be found. 

Fdr methods^and tnoisfonnations by meatit of which the snm to 


X terms of a series may bo found approximately when it cannot bo 
found exaot^, the reader may Consult G. Booleb Tioorizs on <*c 

Cokmlut of Pini$$ Diffmmnexs* 

be a serico of numbers real or complex, 
andM Sn denote M| 4- . .H-Oii. Wo thus form a soqueaso ox 
aumbenSi^Si, . . .S». This sequence may tend to a definite finite limit 
S at n i nc r eas es indefinitely. In this case the aeries . .-f Mu 

IS s^ to bo conv0rt«^. and to converge to nsum If by taking n 
sufficl^tly large lS,f can be made to exceed any ssaiBnaT»le 
quantity, however large, the series is said to be diviritni. If the 
sequ^M Si, S„ . . . tends to finite but different limits according 
to the form of n the series is said to oscillate, and it also classed 
under the head of divergent series. The sum of n terms of the 
geometric series x+4r + z*^+ . . . is (i -x-jAi -x). U x ig k». than 
unity S« clearly tends to the limit 1/(1 -x), and the series |a con- 
vergent and its sum is i/(x - x). If x is greater than unity S. cleiriy 
can be made greater than any assignable quantity by taking n largo 
enouglK imd the series is divergent. The series + + ., 

where is unity or zero, according as n is odd or even, is an examplo 
of an oscillating series. The condition of convergency may akm m 
presented under the following form. Let pRn denote 
let c be any arbitrarily assiped positive quantity as small as we 
please : if we can find a number m such that for m = or > n, 1 pR« 1 <. « 
for all values i, 2, ... Of p, then the series converges. The least 
vahie of the number m Corresponding to a given value of c, if it can 
be found, may be regarded as a measure of rapidity of Uia con- 
vergency of the series ; it may happen that when Nn involves a variable 
X, m increases indefinitely as x approaches some value ; in this case 
the convergence of the series is said to be infinitely slow for this 
value of X. 

7. An infinite series may contain both positive and negative 

terms. The terms may be positive and negative aitomatoly or they 
may occur in groups which without altering the order of the terms 
of the scries may each be collected into a single term ; thus ail 
series may be regarded as belonging to one of two types, -f u* + U| + 
... in which the terms are all positive, or - «,! + - . . . in which 

the terms are alternately jKwitive and negative. 

8. It is clear that if a scries is convergent must tend to the 

limit zero as n is increased indefinitely. This condition though 
necessary is no means sufficient. If all the terms of a convergent 
series are positive a series obtained by writing its terms in any other 
order is convergent and converges to the same sum. For if Sn denotes 
the sum of n terms of the first series and In denotes the sum of 
n terms of the new series, then, when n is any large number, wo can 
choose numbers p and j such that so that 2^ tends 

to the common limit of S,, and S^, which is the sum of the original 
series. If Uj, t<2, M3, . . . are all positive, and if after some fixed term, 
say the continually decreases and tends to the limit zero, 

the series Wi*-Mg + 1/3-11^+ . . . is convergent. For |S,,4^-Sp| 
lies between and so that, when n is 

increased indefinitely, \ | remains finifo ; also | -> | 

tends to zero, so that the series converges. If Un tendsto a limit a, 
distinct from zero, then the scries -1- v, - . . ., where a, 

converges and the series Ui - if, + v, ... oscillatoa. As examples 
wo may take the series i-4 + |- i+ ... and + ...; 

the first of these converges, the second oscillates. 

9. The series Mj + m, + «, + .. ., Mg -f m* 4- «* + . . . may each of them 

diverge, though tlie senes + . . .convciges. A series 

such that the series formed by taking all its terms positively is 
convergent is said to be absoluUly convergent ; when this if not the 
case the series is said to be semi-convergent or conditionally con- 
vergent. A series of complex numbers in which + where 

pn and qn are real (1 being V * >)» i> said to be convergent when the 
series A + />a + />$ + • • •» separately convergent, 

and if they converge to P and Q respectively the sum of the series 
is P + fQ. Such a series is said to be absolutely convergent when 
the series of moduli of m^, t.s., S(Pn* + 9h') 1, is convergent; this is 
sufficient but not necessary for the sej^rate convergence of the 
p and q series. 

Hiere is an important distinction between absolutely convergent 
and conditionally convergent series. In an absolutely convergent 
series the sum is the same whatever the order of the temxs ; this is 
not the case with a conditionally convergent series. The two series 
+ • • •! and i + l-t + i + f-i+ . • -I In which the 

terms are the sanxe but in different orders, are convergent, but not 
absolutely convergent If tre dtoote the sum of the first by S and 
the sum of the second by 2 it can ^ shown that 23? fS. G. F. B. 
Riemann and P. G. L. Dinchlet have shown that the terms of a seiffi- 
cOnvergent series ma.y be so arranged as to make the series converge 
to any assigned value Or even to diverge. 

xp. Tests for eonvergency of series of podtive terms are obtuhed 
by comparing the veifos with some series whose eonvergency 6r 
divergency is readily estabfished. If the series of positive terms 
Mi+Ws+Mg-h ..., V|+Vt4:V9+ ... are such that Up/Vn is always 
finite, they are convergent Or . divergent together ; if 

I Un4^j/un<Vn*Jv» BBd Ivn is conV^igeitt, then 2 up hi convergent; if 
Un^ilUn>Vn^-Jvn and 2e» is diveigent, thett 2tt« is divergent. By 
I comparison with the ordinary geometric progression we obtain the 
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fnllturtM tests. If ium mjpafmchn * 

kmmSi, Xun wiU oimver^ I is leas than ^ty ud wiU divnge U 
I Is greater than unity (Cauchy's test); if a 

limit ; as M is indefinitety increased, Sm. wiU converge if 7 is than 
unity and diverge if / Is gieater than unity (D’Alembert^ test). 
Naming is settle when the limit / Is unity, exck>t in the case when 
/ remains greater unity as it approaches unity. The aeries that 

diverges. It may be remarked that if Um^^/Un approaches a limit 
and approaches a limit, the two limits are the same. The 
Choice of the more useful test to apply to a particular series depends 
onitsform. 

In the case in which u^^/Un approaches unity remaining con- 
stantly less than unity, J. L. Raabe and J. M. C. Duhamel have given 
the Icmowing further criterion. Write =1 + 0^, where a* is 

positive and approaches sero as n is indetoitely increased. If ftdn 
approaches a hmit /, the series converges for / > x and diverges for 
i <z. For / » X nothing is settled except for the case where / remains 
constantly leu than unity as it approaches it ; in this case the series 
diverges. 

If /(a) is positive and decreases as n increases, the series 2 /(m) is 
conveigrat or divergent with the series 2a"/(«’») where a is any 
number > a (Cauchy's condensation test) . By means of this theorem 
we can show that the series whose general terms are 
i- f I I 

«•’ »(!«)•' Hln(l»ii)‘’ l•lnl*n(l»«)‘’ ‘ ‘ ** 
where In denotes log n, 1 *m denotes log log n, l*n denotes log log log «, 
and so on, are convergent if a> x and divergent if a = or <1. 

By comparison with these series, a sequence of criteria, known as 
the logarithm criteria, has been established by De Morgan and J. L. 
Bertrand. A. De Morgan’s form is as follows: writing Un-ifp{n)^ 
put p, = (Po- i)lr, pi= (Pi~ J)l% . . . 

where l^x denotes log log log ... 4r. If the limit, when x is infinite, of 
the first of the functions p^, pi, * * *> ^hose limit is n6t unitv, is 
greater than unity the series is convergent, if less than unity it is 
divergent. 

In Bertrand’s form we take the series of functions 

If the limit, when n is infinite, of the first of these functions, whose 
limit is not unity is greater than unity the series is convergent, if 
less than unity it is divergent Other forms of these criteria may be 
found in Chrystal’s Algebra, vol. ii. 

Though sufficient to test such scries as occur in ordinary mathe- 
matics, it is possible to construct series for which they entirely fail. 
It foUowt that in a convergent series not only must we have Lt Un o 
but also Lt mWmsq, Lt nlnun^o, Ac. Abel has, however, shown that 
no function ^{n) can exist such that the series is convergent or 
divergent as Lt ^(n)wM is or is not zero. 

IX. Two or more absolfitely convergent series may be added 
together, thus (Ux + «i f • • •) + («'|i + v, + . . .) = (mj Vj) + (uj + v^) + 

• •• f that is, the resulting series is. absolutely convergent and has 
for its sum the sum of the sums of the two series. Similarly two or 
more absolutely convergent series may be multiplied together thus 

(«l + «8 + «, + . . .) (Vj + tl, + V| + . . .) = WjVi + (WjCj + U,fx) + (« jV. + 

+ U|Vj) + . . ., 

and the resulting series is absolutely convergent and its sum is the 
product of the sums of the two series. This was shown by Cauchy, 
who also showed that the series 2w„, where w* = UiV* h- + 

• f • + UfjUi, is not necessarily convergent when both series are semi- 

0(mvergent. A striking instance is famished by the series i - - + 

which is con vei gent, while its square 


may be shown to be divergent. 


F. K. L. Mertens 
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has tfumn that a sufficient condition Is that one of the two series 
should bp absolutely convergent and Abel has shown that if Sw^ 
cCnverges at all, it converges to the product of Zf<„ and Zi;,. 
But more properly the multiplication of two series gives rise to a 
double series of which the general term is UmVm> 

X3. Before oonildeting a double aeries we may consider the case of 
a series extending backwards and forwards to infinity 

, . . «_„+ . . . +w-i+f*-i+Wo+Oi + aa+ . . . -f «»+ . . , 

Such a series may be absolutely convergent and ^ sum is th en 
independent of the ord^ at the terms and is equal to the sums of the 
two series a* 4 - Ox . . .S»d + but, if not absolutely 

coaveigs^t, the expression has no definite ineaning until it if 
explained m what manner th^ torxns are intended to be grouped 
together; for instance, the erq^eteion may be used to denote the 
forMQimg sum of two series, or to denote the series a, + (wx -t a^) + 
(aff a.^ + , . „ and the sum may havs difierent values, or there 
toaybe no sum, awrdiMly, ThuSr ¥ the aeries be ... -i-V+ 
^th the former meaning, the two series o + {+| + 
• • ri 1 • • • ' divergent and there is no sum ; but 

vrith, tpe latter meaning the series is o + o 4* o 4* ... which has a sum 
o. the serim be taken to denote the limit of (a* + ax 4>. , .+ap) + 

(a^x -ha.. 4* . . . 4-a.^, where a had m areaach of them ultimately 


in^te, t^ may be a sum depending on the ratio a ; la, which 
sum acqntrea a determinate value oiily when this ratio is given. la 
the esM of the series given above, if this ratio is A, the sum of the 
seriesislogA. 

13. In a singly infinite series we have a general term a*, where a is 
^ poririve in the case of an ordinary series, and positive or 

negative in the case of a back-and-forwards series. Simikrly f^ a 
^ubly infinite series, we have a general term a*, where ai, a are 
integers which may be each of them positive, and the form of t^ 
series is then 

«o.o. «0.1. • • • 

“l.o. Wx.a. . . . 


or they may be each of them positive or negative. The latter is the 
more general supposition, and includes the former since Um.n may bo, 
for m or a each or either of them negative, lo attach a definite 
meaning to the notion of a sum. we may regard m, a as the rectangu- 
lar coordinates of a point in a plane ; if m and a are each positive we 
attend only to the positive quadrant of the plane, but otherwise to 
the whole plane. We may imagine a boundary depending on a para- 
meter T, which for T infinite is at every point thereof at an infinite 
distance from the boundary ; for instance, the boundary may be the 
circle x^+y^=:T, or the four sides of a rectangle, x= ±aT, y= f/A. 
Suppose the form is given and the value of T, and let the sum S« „ 
be understood to denote the sum of the terms Un,,n within file 
boundary, then, if as T increases without limit, Sj.* continually 
approaches a determinate limit (dependent, it may be, on the form 
OX the boundary) for such form of Boundary the series is said to be 
convergent, and the sum of the doubly infinite scries is the limit 
of The condition of convergency may be otherwise stated; 
it must be possible to take T so large that the sum R« n for all terms 
ttm.n which correspond to points outside the boundary shall be as 
small as we please. 

14. It is easy to see that, if each of the terms „ is positive and 
the series is convergent for any particular form of bpundary, it will 
be convergent for any other form of boundary, and the sum will be 
the same m each case. Suppose that in the first case the boundary 
is the cu^e /i(^,y)=T. Draw any other boundanr Lix,y)=T. 
Wholly within this we can draw a curve fx(^>>!)=" m ox the first 
famUy, and wholly outside it we can draw a second curve of the first 
family, fi{x,y)-t^. The sum of all the points within fJx,y)=T' 
hes between the sum of all the points witliin fi{x, y) = T, and the sum 
of all the points within /x(;t,y) = T«. It therefore tends to the 
common limit to which these two last sums tend. 'Phe sum is 
therefore independent of the form of the boundary. Such a series 
is ^id to be absolutely convergent, and similarly a doubly infinite 
series of positive and negative terms is absolutely convergent when 
the series formed by taking all its terms positively is convergent. 

1 5* It is readily seen that when the series is not absolutely con- 
vergent t^e sum will depend on the form of the Ix^imdary. Consider 
the case in which m and n are always positive, and the boundary is 
the rectangle formed by x=:^m, y = n, and the axes. Let the sum 
witliin this rectangle be Sw.w.^ This may have a hmit when we first 
make n infinite and then m ; it may have a limit when we first make 
m infinite and then n, but the limits are not necessarily the same ; 
or there may be no limit in either of these cases but a limit depending 
on the ratio of m to n, that is to .say, on the shape of the rectangle. 

When the product of two series is arranged as a doubly infinite 
series, summing for the rectangular boundary x = aT, y j8T we obtain 
the product of the sums of the series. When we arrange the double 
.series in the form («xi'a4-MaVi) 4- ... we are summing over the* 
triangle bounded by the and the straight line at + y b= T, and 
the results are not necessarily the same if the terms are not all posi- 
tive. For full particulars concerning multiple series the reader may 
consult E. Goursat, Cours analyst, vol. i. ; G. Chrystal, Algebra, 
vol. ii. ; or T. J. I'A. Bromwich, The Theory of Jnpnite Series, 

16. In the series so far considered the terms are actual numbeis, 
or, at least, if the terms are functions of a variable, we have con- 
sidered the convergency only when that variable has an assigned 
value. In the case, however, of a series u^{m) 4-Ki(z) 4- . . ., where 
>; • are single- valued continuous functions of the general 
complex variable t, if the series converges for any value of Xy in general 
it converges for all values of z, whose representative points lie within 
a certain area called the " domain of convergence ” and within th(a 
area defines a function which we may call S(z). It might be supposed 
that S(j) was necessarily a continuous function of x, but this u not 
the dtse. G. G. Stokes (1847) and P. L. Seidd (1848) independenriy 
discovered that in the neighbourhood of a point of discohrinuity 
the convergence is infinitely slow and thence arises tb^ norion of 
uniform and non^niform convergence. 

xy. If for any value of x the series u^(x) 4-i*i(i) 4- . . . converges it 
is possible to ttid an integer n such that |S(i) -Sjz) | <e, |S(i^ - 
S«+x(j) I whore t is any arbitrarily assign^ positive quantity, 

however small. For a given c the least value of n wfU vary through- 
out any region from point to point of that region. It may, however, 
be pgssible to find an Integer r which ia a superior lixnit to all the 
vstraes of N in that region, and we thus have, throughout this region, 

I S(z) -Sr(z) I <f, |S(z) -Sy+|(z) I <« . . . where x is any point in the 
region and r is a finite iiiteiite^ depending only on « and not on z 
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Hm leriM ii tben taid to converge utUloonly tkroughout iSm 


If, as 1 approaches the value r, n increases as \» -z. 
and becomes indednitely great as | z - Ji| becomes indefinitely small 
the series is said to be non-uniformly conver^iil; at the point z,. 

A iuDCtion rraresented by a series is contmuous thronghout any 
region in which me series is unitormly conv^rgmt ; there cannot be 
discontinuity with uniform convergence ofi the other hand there 
may be contmnity and non-uniform convergence. If tti(z) + iij(j) + . . . 
it uniformly convergent we shall have jS(z)dzs*s Jiii(z)dz+ jat(z)dz + . . . 
along any path in the region of uniform conv^enoe : and we shall 

also have ... if the series 2jWi(r) + 

+ ... is uniformly convergent. 

Uniform convergence is essentiallv different from absolute con- 
vergence ; neither implies the other (see Function). 

18. Aseriesof theformc0 + a,z + a,r“+ . . ., in which to, Oj, . 
are indopendent of z, is called a ^wer series. 

In the case of a |Mwer series there is a quantity R such that the 
series converges if Iz|<R, and diverges if |z|':»R. A circle de- 
scribed with the origin as centre and radius R is called the circle 
of convergence. A power series may or may not converge on the 
circle of convergence. The circle of convergence may be of 

infinite radius as in the case of the series for sin z, vis. z-“j + 


In this case the series converges over the whole of the 


5 I " 

z plane. Or its radius may be zero as in the case of the aeries 
I-Hil z + *l z“+ ..., which converges nowhere except at the origin. 
The radius R may be found usually, but not always, from the con- 
sideration that a series converges absolutely if \un^jun \ <1, and 

diverges if] I >1- . , 

A power series converges absolutely and uniformly at every point 
within its circle of convergence ; it may be differentiated or in- 
tegrated term by term ; the function represented by a power series 
is continuous within its circle of convergence and, if the series is 
convergent on the circle of convergence, the continuity extends on 
to the circle of convergence. Two power series cannot be equal 
throughout any region in which both are convergent without being 
identical. 

19. Series of the type ao + cos z 4 Oa cos zz + ... 

4 6] sin z + 6, sin 2z 4- ...» 

where the coefficients a^, a^, Oj, . . . 69. . • ♦ independent of z, 

are called Fourier's senes. They are of the greatest interest and 
importance both from the point of view of analysis and also because 
of their applications to physical problems. For the consideration of 
these series and the expansion of arbitrary functions in series of this 
type see Function and Fourier’s Series. For the general problem 
of the development of functions in infinite series of various types 
see Function. 

20. The modem theory of convergence dates from the pubhcation 
in 1821 of Cauchy's Analyse algibrtgue. The great mathematicians 
of the 1 8th century used infinite series freely with very little regard 
to their convergence or divergence and with, occasionally, very 
extraordinary results. Series w'hich are ultimately divergent may 
be used to calculate values of functions in special cases and to repre- 
sent what are called “ asymptotic expansions ” of functions (see 
Function). 

Infinite Products. 

21. The product of an infinite number of factors formed in suc- 
cession according to any given law is called an infinite product. 
The infinite product nn= (i 4- «i)(l + Ma) • • ♦ (* + w«) is said to be con- 
vergent when Ltn^IIw tends to a definite finite limit other than zero. 
If Lt n„i8 zero or infinite or tending to different finite values accord- 
ing to the form of n the product is said to be divergent. 

The condition for convergency may also be stated in the following 
form, (i) The value of n« remains finite and different from zero 
however great n may become, and {2) Lt lU and Lt must be equal, 
when n is increased indefinitely, and r is any positive integer. Since 
, in particular Lt II« == Lt n„+„ we must have Lt =0. Hence after 
some fixed term u^, ... or their moduli in the case of complex 

quantities, must diminish continually down to zero. Since we may 
remove any finite number of terms in which | «« ] >-1 without 
affecting the convergence of the whole product, we may reg^d as the 
general type of a convergent product (i +«»)(*+ “») • • • \\ +’**•)••» 
where \u,\ l«a|, . . . !*««], ... are all Itss than unity and decrease 
continually to zero. . . , . , 

A convergent infinite product is said to be absolutely COTveigent 
where the order of its factors is immateriaL Where this is not the 
case it is said to be semi-convergent. 

12. The necessary and siimcient condition that the product 
(t +«i)(i 4* ... should converge absolutely Is that the series 

|+|u^j + . , , should be coavergenL If n,, is, ... are all ^ toe 
same sign, then, if the series Uj 4- is i* • • • is divergent, the product is 
infiniteif is, iSi • • • positive and zero if they are all negative. 

If «, 4-1^4- ... is a semi-convergent series the piodiict convergw, 
but not absolutely, or diverges to the value scrc^ according as toe 
i4i*+ is*+ - - • is convergent or divergent. These results may 


be deduced 1 


log (l+ii,)4-lQg(x+*S)+ ... . 

E. T. Whittakeris Modem AnafyitSt 


«MKt of lU, log Urn whiqh is toOtiBgi« 
(see G. ChiySal’s vol. U., « 

Mlytis, chap, il.) ; they may tn 


whiq^ is toot fogies 

or 

*. , , he 

proved by means of diexnentory' theorems on in^umUtiei' {see E. W, 
Hobso#a Plena Trigomomeiry, chap. »vii.). ^ ; 

13. If is,«S»--*sr«ittn«tioo8ofa variable z, a convergwtioffiw 
product (X 4- •«j,)(i + IS) . . . defines a function of z. For such 
toere is a theory of uniform convergence analogous to thst cl infinite 
series. It is not in general possible to repress a function as’hxi 
infinite moduct ; the question has been Aoekt with by Wewssttmm 
(see his Ahkandlumgen mm der FuncHonlehre or A. K. Forsyth • 
Theory of Functions). One of the simplest cases of a functum e*' 
pressed as an infinite product is that of sin z/z, which is the value Of 
the absolutely convergent infinite product. 

/ P\/ J« \ / A \ 

24. K. T. W. WeierstrasB has shown that a sexxdrcpnvufgont or 
divergent infinite product may be made absolutely convergent by toe 
assoc^tion with each factor of a suitable exponential factor caued 

sometimes a “ convergency factor.** The product + 

4. ... is divergent ; the product • • 

is absolutely convergent. The product for sin z/z is semi-convorgont 
when written in the form 

('-?)(' ■>0(' -2*00 +S)- - 

but absolutely convergent when written in the form 


From this 1 






iis last form it can be shown that if 

-0(* -ir) • • • (* +OOnO • • • 

then the limit of 0(z) as m and w are both made infinite In any 
given ratio is 

/fn\- sin z 

{n)’-r- 

Another example of an absolutely convergent infinite product, 
wh<^c convergency depends on the presence of an exponential 

factor, is the product zll where fl denotes 2mw,4- 

2wwa, Cl), and <i)« being any two quantities having a complex ratio, 
and the product is taken over all positive and negative integer and 
zero values of nt and n, except simultaneous zeros. This product is 
the expression in factors of Weierstrass’s elliptic function ^Tz')- 

Authorities. — G. Chrystal, Algebra^ voL ii. (1900) ; E. Goursat, 
Cours d*analyse (translated by E. R. Hedrick) yol. i. (1^2) ; J. 
Harkness and F. Morley, A Treatise on the Theory of Functions 
(1893) and IntroducHon to the Theory of Analytic FuncHons (1899) ; 
E. W. Hobson, Plane Trigonometry (1891), and Theory of Fi^hons of 
a Real Variable ; H. S. Carslaw, Fourier’s Series ; E. 1. Whittaker, 
Modern Analysis {1902 } ; J. Tannery, IntroducHon d la tMorie des 
functions d’une variable', C. Jordan, Cours d analyse de lEcole 
Polvtechmque (and ed., 1896) ; E. C68aro, Coreo di anahst algebrmca 
(1^4) : V. StoU, Allgemeine Arithmetih (1^886) ; O. Bieimann, 
ElemenU der hoheren Mothematik (1^5) I W. F. ntroducUon 

to Infinite Series', T. J . I’A. Bromwich, Theory of Inf mU 5znzs (1908). 
Also the article by A. Pringsheim, ' IrrationdzaWen und Kon- 
vorgenz unendlichen Prozesse ** in the En^clopddie der 
nuUischen Wissenschaften i, a. 3 (Lcipj/g)- toe 

subject see R. Reiff, Geschichte der unendhehen Reihen ; G, H. 

A Course of Pure Mathematics. (A. E. J.)^ 

8EBDIGAPATA1I, or Srirargapatana, a town of India, 
formerly capital of the state of Mysore, situated on an islan^f 
the same name in the Cauvery river. Pop, (1901) ^584- 
town is chiefly noted for its fortress, which figured p^inently m 
Indian history at the close of the i8th century. 'Dus formid- 
able stronghold of Tippoo Sultan twice sustained a siege from 
the British, and was fi^y stormed in 1799- A^^er its capture 
the island was ceded to the British, hut restored to Mysore m 
1881. The island of Scringapatam is about 3 m. in length from 
east to west and I in bread^, and yields valuable crops of noe 
and sugar-cane. The fort occupies the westeni side, uiimediately 
overhanging river. Seringapatam is. said to have been 
foun^ to 1454 by a descendant of one of the local omcers 
appointed by Jlamanuja, the Vblmuite apostle, who named 
it thcciwof Sri Banga or Vishnu. At the or ]pwcr 

end of the island is the Lai Bagji or ** red garden,*' wn^nmp 
the mausoleqin built by Tippoo Sultan for his father Hyder AUjj 
in wldch Tippoo himself also lies* 
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SERJEANTi^RJEANTY 


mntan, «• Ssmbamt (from l*t. tmutu, #«rofr», to 
serve, tlirou^ 0 . Fr. servant, serjani, mod. Fr. sergent), tjie ti^ 
(i) Of A noii*commi|8km^ officer in army and of a sun- 
ordinate officer of police ; (^) ^’f certain officials of tlffi royal 
hous^ld (sec Sirieonis-at-ams, below). (3) The name was 
also given fonperly to the highest raidc of barristers in England 
and frelsu^ (see ^kjeant-at-Law). In the middle ages semens 
had a variety of applications all connoting the sense of service, 
from the semens de pane et mensa, Ihe domestic servant of a 
monaste^, to the semenles de amis, the serjeants-at-arms 
(Fr. sergeans d'armes) of monarchs, tlie services (sergeans) 
who were the apparitors of the French king, and vassals who 
held by a special service (serjeanty, g.v.). Tlie serjeants (jraires 
sememes) formed also an impoi^nt division of the great military 
orders (see SaiNt John or Jerusaleh, Knights op the Order 
or, and Templars). Du Cange {Glossarium, s.v. “ Serviens **) 
gives many other instances. 

I. Military Tide.— In its early military uses the word implied 
a subordinate, and it is not clear how it came to be used for 
a minor commander. The “serjeants’* of ordinary medieval 
armies were the heavy-armed (generally mercenary) cavalry 
or men-at-arms. In the 15th century it became usual to sul> 
divide troops of ail sorts into groups of dissimilar combatants, 
graded amongst themselves according to military or social 
importance. Ihus a “ lance,” or group, might consist of a 
heavy-armed lancer (man-at-arms), a mounted and a foot archer 
and an armed valet, and the “ serjeant ” would be its most 
importont member. But the generm evolution of armies led 
to their being classed by arms a^ grouped in more homogeneous 
regiments. Under such an organization the title of the group- 
le^er lost its cavalry significance and became specifically the 
designation of an infantry rank. From the cavalry it disappeared 
altogether, the titles “ corporal of horse,” “ marichal des logis,” 
&c., takii^ its place. In i6th and 17th century armies the title 
serjeant is found amongst the highest ranks of an army. With 
a partial return to the old meamng it signifies, in all its forms, 
an expert professional soldier, the serjeant of a company, the 
serjeant-major of a regiment and the serjeant-maior-general of 
the army (these last the originals of the modem ranks, major and 
major-general) being char^ with all duties pertaining to the 
arraying, camping and driD of their units. 

In m(^em armies ^e word serjeant is used of a non-com- 
missioned officer ranking between corporal and ser)eant-major. 
A “ lanoe-serjeant ” is a corporal holding the appomtment and 
performing the duties, but not having the rank of seneant. 
The serjeant-major in the British service is a “ warrant-officer,” 
althou^ in the cavalry and artille^ the ranks of “ troop,” 
“ squadron ”or “ batteiy serjeant-major ” are non-commission^ 
and correspond to the “ colour-seijeant ” of infantry. This 
last of^r IS the senior non-commissioned officer of a company, 
and hMf besides his duties in the colour-party, the pay and 
accounting work of his unit. The former “ corporal of horse ” 
and ” corporal-major ” still survive in the Bntish Household 
Cavalry. In Germany, Austria and Russia the redmental 
setjeant-majors of infantpr and cavalry ore styled fetdebebel 
and Waehtmiister respectively, while in Ftance the tides are 
adjudant and mttrichal des Itfgis or marichal des logis chef. 

2. Serf^mis^Arrns.— In the British royal household there 
ore eight eeneants-at-arms, whose duties are ceremonial ; they 
have to be in attendance only at dra^g-rooms, levee?, state 
bahs aiid state concerts. There ate two other serjeants-at- 
arms tp whom special duties are assigned, the one attending die 
SpeiA^ of the House pf Commons and the other the lord 
cnancplbir in the Housb of Lords, carrying their maces md 
executing their orders. The SpeUcer’s serjeant-at-arms is the 
disciplihary officer of the House Pf ConummS, whose duty it is 
tp members at the ordjer pf the Speaker and to arrest and 
keep in custody those persons eptadenmed to diis punidunent 
by the authority of the House. The peTj^ts-at-arms have no 
sppciAl uniform. At court they weay ahy naval, military or 
uhifbrm to Which tb^ may ^ eatitM> or the Court dress 
of those holding legal appointments, but ‘not eUdded to wear 


robes, suit of black doth, with knee-breeches, lace bonds 
and ruffies, a black silk cocked hat with rosette and sted loop 
and a swor^ A silver collar of office is worn on special occasi<ms. 
This costume, with the chain, is that worn by the serjeants-at- 
arms in the House of Lords and the House of Commons always. 

SBRISAIIT-AT-'LAW, the name (sCe Above) given to W^t 
was formerly an order pf the highest rank of blisters at the 
English or Irish bar. The word is a corruption of serviens ad 
legem, as distinguished from apprenticiw ad Ugem, or utter 
barrister, who probably originally obtained his knowledge of 
law by serving a kind of apprenticeship to a serjeant. When 
the order of serjeants was instituted is unknown, but it certainly 
dates from a very remote period. The authority of serjeant 
counters or counters {ue, pleaders, those who frame counts in 
pleading) is treated in the Mirror of Justices, and they are named 
m 3 Edw. I. c. 29. They may possibly have been the representa- 
tives of the conteurs mentioned in the great customary of 
Normandy. The position of the serjeant had become assured 
when Chaucer wrote. One of the characters in the Canterbury 
Tales is 

“ A serjeant of the law, wary and wise, 

That often had y-been at the parvis." * 

Serjeants (except king’s serjeants) were created by writ of 
summons under the great seal, and wore a special and distinctive 
dress, the chief feature of which was the coif, a white lawn or 
silk skull-cap, afterwards represented by a round piece of black 
silk at the top of the wig. They enjoyed a social precedence 
after knights bachelors and before companions of the Bath 
and other orders. In this they differed from king’s counsel, 
who had simply professional as distinguished from social rank. 
Socially the serjeant had precedence, professionally the king’s 
counsel, unless indeed, as was often the case, a patent of pre- 
cedence was granted to the former. The serjeants at the Irish 
bar had precedence next after the law officers of the crown. 
Till past the middle of the 19th century a limited number of the 
serjeants were called “ king’s (queen’s) serjeants.” They were 
appointed by patent and summoned to parliament. Until 
1814 the two senior king’s serjeants hod precedence of even the 
attorney -general and solicitor-general. It was the custom for 
serjeants on their appointment to give gold rings with mottoes 
to their colleagues. Down to 1845 the order enjoyed a very 
valuable monopoly of practice. The serjeants had the right 
of exclusive audience as leading counsel in the Court of Common 
Pleas. In 1834 a royal mandate of William IV. attempted to 
abolish this privilege, but in 1840 the judicial committee of the 
privy counal declared the mandate informal and invalid. The 
monopoly was finally abolished in 1845 Parliament. 

For at least 600 years the judges of the superior courts of common 
law were alwaj^s serjeants, but by the Judicature Act 1873 
no person appointed a judge of the High Court of Justice or the 
Court of Appeal was required to take or have taken the degree 
of serjeant-at-law. The serjeants bad their own inn of court 
known as Serjeants’ Inn, which was formerly in two divisions, 
one in Fleet Street and one in Chancery Lane. In 1758 the 
members of the former joined the latter. In 1877 the society 
was dissolved, the inn sold to one of the meml^rs and Ihie 
proceeds divided among the existing serjeants. The order is 
now extinct. 

See Serviens ad Legem, by Mr Serjeant Manning ; and The Order of 
the Coif, by Mr Seqeant Pulling. 

SB8JIA1ITT. Tenure by serjeanty ww a form of land- 
holding under the feudal system, intermediate between tenure 
by kmght-service (g.v.) and tenure in socage. It originated 
in the assignation of an estate in land on condition of the per- 
formaheie of a certain duty, which can hardly be described more 
exactly than as not being that of knight-service. . Its essence, 
aoeoraing to PoUodr ai^ Maitland, mi^t be described as 
“ servantship,” the discharge of duties in Sie household of king 
or noble ; but it tang^ from service in the king’s host, dis- 
tiaguisbed only by equipment from that of the knight, to pe^y 

1 The parvis was the porch of old St BraPs, where each seHeiuit 
had his particular pillar et which he heM interviews with his cliBBta 
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leaders icapbdsr dbtiq^fuishabie from those of the rent-paying 
tenant or socager* Seorjeanties^ as Miss Bateson has expressed it, 

were neither afways military nor always agricultural, but 
might approadi very closely the service of knights or the service 
of farmers. . ; . The serjeanty of holding the king's head when 
he made a rough passage across the Channei, of pulling a rope 
when his vessel landed, of oounting his chessmen on Christmas 
day, of bringing fuel to his castle, of doi^ his carpentry, of 
finding his potherbs, of forging his irons for his ploughs, of tei^ing 
his garden, of nursing the hounds gored and injured in the hunt, 
of serving os yeterinary to his sick falcons, such and many others 
might be the oeremonial or menial services due from a given 
serjeanty.” The many varieties of serjeanty were afterwards 
increased by lawyers clawing for convenience under this head 
such duties as those of escort service to the abbess of Barking, 
or of military service on the Welsh border by the men of 
Archenheld. 

Serjeants (servieHtes) are already entered as a distinct class in 
Domesday Book (1086), though not in all cases differentiated 
from the barons, who held by knight-service. Sometimes, as 
in the case of three Hampshire serjeanties — those of acting as 
king’s marshal, of finding an archer for his service, and of keeping 
the giiol in Winchester Castle — the tenure can be definitely 
traced as far back as Domesday. It is probable, however, that 
many supposed tenures by serjeanty were not really such, 
idthough so described in returns, in inquests after death, nnd 
other records. The simplest legal test of the tenure was tliat 
Serjeants, though liable to the feudal exactions of wardship, &c., 
were not liable to scutage : they made in place of this exaction 
special composition with tlte crown. 

rhe germ of the later distinction between ** grand ” and 
“ petty ” serjeanty is found in the Great Charter {1215^, the 
king there renouncing the right of prerogative wardship m the 
case of those who held of him by the render of small articles. 
The legal doctrine that serjeanties were (a) inalienable, {h) 
impartible, led to the ** arrentation,” under Henry III., ol 
serjeanties the lands of which had been partly alienated, and 
which were converted into socage tenures, or, in some cases, 
tenures by knight -service. Gradually the gulf widened, and 
“ petty ” serjeanties, consisting of renders,^ together with 
serjeanties held of mesne lords, sank into socage, while ** grand ” 
serjeanties, the holders of which performed their service in 
j>erson, became alone liable to the burden of wardship and 
marriage, in Littleton’s Tenures this distinction appears ns 
well defined, but the development was one of legal theory. 

When "die military tenure of knight-service was abolished 
at the Restoration (by 12 Charles 11 ,, cap. 24), that of grand 
serjeanty was retained, doubtless on account of its honorary 
rharactcf, it being then limited in practice to the T)erformance of 
certain duties at coronations, the discharge of which as a right 
has always been coveted, and the earliest record of which is that 
of Queen Eleanor’s coronation in 1236. llie most conspicuous 
are those of champion, appurtenant to the Dymokes’ manor of 
Scrivelsby, and of supporting the king’s right arm, appurtenant to 
that of Worksop. The latter duty was performed at the corona- 
tion of King Edward VIL (1902). 

The meaning of serjeant as a household officer is still preserved 
in the king’s serjennts-at-arms, serjeant-surgeons and serj<^nt- 
trumpeter. 'fhe horse and foot serjeants {servimtes) of the king’s 
host in the 12th century, who ranked after the knights and were 
more lightly armed, were unconnected with tenure. 

The best amnrnary of tenure by serjeanty is in PoUock and Mait- 
land’s History 0 / Enelish Law ; McKeeJmie’s Magna Carta (i<k> 5) 
should also be consulted ; and for Domesday the Victoria History 
of Hampshire, vol. 1 . The best Hst of serjeanties is in the Red Book 
of the ExcheqtufT (“Rolls'’ series), but meTsrtods Hevilt (Record 
Commission) contains the most valuabls xeooids ooncerning them. 
Blount'a Tsnurts is useful, but its modern editions veiy .mmtkal. 
Wollaston's Coronation Clasms is the best authority on its subject. 

(J. IT R.) 

SBBttOll (Lat. serm, a diseourse), oration delivered from 
a pulpit wfth fullness and rhetorical effect. Pascal, ^lan whom 

^ tJiiualiy a bow, sword, dagger or other small thing belonging 
to war. 


in 

iw greater authortfy can be desired, defines « sOnnon as a re* 
Itgious address, m which the word of God is stated and etq^ktned, 
and in which an audience is excited to the practice of virtue. 
Thia may be so extended as to include a discourse m favouf of pure 
morality, though, even in that case, the morals are founded on 
Omstian doctrine, and even the sermon which the fox pfeaches 
in La Fontaine’s FabUts is a parody of a Christian discourse. 
The Latin sermons of St Augustine, of which 384 are extant, 
have been taken as their models by sdl sensible subsequent divines, 
for it was he who rejected the formal arrangement of the divisions 
of his theme, and insisted that simplicity and familiarity of style 
were not incompatible with dignity and religion. His object 
was not to dazzle by a conformity with the artificial rules of 
oratory, but to move the soul of the listener by a direct ftPPfol 
to his conscience. His adage was Qui sophistice loquitur odwlis 
est, and his influence has been exercised ever since in warning 
the Christian orator against artificiality and in urging upon him 
the necessity of awakening the heart. Nevertheless, on many 
occasions, fashion has led the preachers of a particular epoch 
to develop rules for the composition of sermons, the vahie of 
which is more than doubtful. Cardinal SHTrein, who is knowm 
as the Abb^ Maury (1746-1817), resumed all the knowm artifices 
of sermon-style in a volume which has a permanent historical 
value, the well-known Essai sur Vehquen.ee de la ckaire (1810) ; 
he was himself rather a fiery politician than a persuasive divine. 
Maury describes all the divisions of which a good sermon should 
consist — ^an exordium, a proposition, n section, a confirmation in 
two or more points, a peroration ; and he holds that a sermon on 
morals should have Imt two points, while one on the Passion 
must have three. These are effects of pediintr>% and seem rather 
to be founded on a cold-blooded analysis of celebrated sermons 
than on any instinctive sense of the duty of the preacher. We 
may wish to see in a good sermon, what Bossuet recommended, 
not the result of slow and tedious study , but the flush of a celestial 
fervour. Voltaire makes an interesting observation on the 
technical difference between an English and a French sermon in 
the i8th century ; the former, he says, is a solid and somewhat 
dry dissertation which the preacher reads to the congregation 
without a gesture and without any inflection of his voice ; the 
latter is a long declamation, scrupulously divided into three 
points, and recited by heart with enthusiasm. 

Among the earliest examples of pulpit oratory which have 
been preserved in English literature, the discourses of Wycliffe 
and his disciples may be passed by, to arrive at the English 
sermons of John Fisher (1460 ?-i 535), which have a distinct 
literary value. But Hugh Latimer (1485 ?-i 555) is the first great 
English preacher, and the wit and power of hi.s sermons (1549) 
give them prominence in our literature. One of the expository 
di.scourse.s of John Knox (1505-1572), we are told, was of more 
power to awaken his hearers than a bla.st from “ five hundred 
trumpets.” When we come to Elizabethan times, we possess 
a few examples of the sermons of the ** judicious ” Hooker (1554- 
1600) ; Henry Smith (1550-1591) was styled ** the prime preacher 
of the nation”; and Lancelot Andrewes (i 555-1626)^, whose 
sermons were posthumously printed at the command of James I. 
in 1628, dazzled his contemporaries by the brilliancy of his 
euj^emism ; Andrewes was called ** the star of preachers.” 
At a slightly later date John Donne (1573-1621) and Joseph 
Hall (1574-1656) divided the suffrages of the pious. In the 
middle of the 17th century the sermon became one of the most 
highly-cultivated forms of intellectual entertainment in Great 
Britain, and when the theatres were dosed kt the Common- 
wealth it grew to be the only public form of eloquence. It is 
impossible to name all the eminent preachers of this time, but 
a few must be mentioned. John Hales (1584-1656) ; Edmund 
Oalaroy (i6oo-t666) ; the Cambridge Platonist, Benjamin 
Whichoote (1609-1685); Richard Baxter (1615-1^1) ; riiie 
puritan John Owen (1616-1683); the philoaophicat Ralph 
Cudworth (r6i7-i688); Archbi^p lifighton (1611-1684}-- 
each of these li(kds an eminent position in the reoovds of pulpit 
eloquence, but all were outshone by the gofi^geous oratory and 
art of Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667), who is ths motft illustrloui 
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writer of sennonf friiom the British race has produced. His 
collection of discourses delivered at Golden GrovCi 
The Emauios, was published in 1653-1655. The fault of the 
17th-century sermon was a tendency, less proniinent infferony 
Taylor than in any other writer, to dazzle the audience by a display 
of false learning and by a valence in in^ery ; the great merit 
of its literary lorm was the fullness of its vocabuliuy and fhe 
richness and melody of style which adorned it at its best. Some 
of the most remarkable divines of this great period, however, 
are scarcely to be mentioned as successful writers of sermons. 
At the Restoration, pulpit oratoiy in England became drier, 
less picturesque and more sententious. The great names at this 
peri^ were those of Isaac Barrow (1630- 677) ; Robert South 
(1634-1716), celebrated for his wit in the pulpit ; John Tillotson 
( 1630-1694), the copyright of whose sermons fetched the enormous 
sum of 2500 guineas after his death, and of whom it was said 
that he was not only the best preacher of the age, but seemed to 
have brought preaching to perfection ” ; and Edward Stilling- 
fleet (1635-1699), styled, for his appearance in the pulpit, “ the 
beauty of holiness.*’ These preachers of the Restoration were 
controversialists, keen, moderate and unenthusiastic. These 
qualities were accentuated in the i8th century, when for a while 
religious oratory ceased to have any literary value. The sermons 
of Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761) have a place in history, and 
those of Joseph Butler fi^a-1752), the Rolls Sermons of 1726, 
have great philosophical importance. Thomas Boston’s (1676- 
1732) memory has been revived by the praise of Stevenson, 
but his zeal was far exceeded by that of John Wesley (1703- 
1791), who preached 40,000 sermons, and by that of George 
V^tefield (17 14-1770). 

Of all countries, however, France is the one which has shown 
most brightly in the cultivation of the sermon. In the 14th 
century Gerson (1363-1429) seems to have been the earliest 
divine who composed and preached in French, but his example 
was not followed by any man of equal genius. It was the 
popular movement of the Reformation, which made the sermon a 
piece of literature, on the lips of Jean Calvin (1509-1564), Pierre 
Viret (1511-1571) and Theodore de B^ze (1519-1605). With 
these stern Protestant discourses may be contrasted the beautiful, 
but somewhat euphuistical sermons of St Francois de Sales (1605- 
1622), full of mystical imagery. Father Claude de Lingendes 
(1591-1660) has been looked upon as the father of the classic 
French sermon, although his own condones were invariably 
written in Latin, but his methods were adopted in French, by the 
school of Bourdaloue and Bossuet. In the great body of noble 
religious eloquence delivered from French pulpits during the 
17th century, the first place is certainly held by the sermons of 
J. B. Bossuet (1627-1704), who remains perhaps the neatest 
preacher whom the world has ever seen. His six Oraisons 
Fun^bres, the latest of which was delivered in 1687, form the 
most majestic existing type of this species of literature. Around 
that of Bossuet were collected other noble names : Louis Bour- 
daloue (1632 -1704V whom his contemporaries preferred to 
Bossuet himself; Esprit Fl6chier (1632-1710), the politest 
preacher who ever occupied a Parisian pulpit; and Jules 
Mascaron (1634-1703), in whom all forms of eloquence were 
united. A generation later appeared Baptiste Massillon (1663- 
1742), who was to Bossuet as Racine to Corneille ; and Jacques 
Saurin (1677-17^, whose evangelical sermons were delivered 
at the Hague. These are the neat classic preachers whose 
discourses continue to be read, and^to form an inherent part of the 
body of French Rterature. There was some revival of the art of 
fhe sermon at Versailles a century later, where the Abb6 Maury, 
whose critical work has been mention^ above, preached with 
yivid eloquence between 1770 and 1785 ; the P6re Eliste (1726- 
1783). whom Diderot and Mme Rohind greatly admired, held 
a similar place, at the same time, in Paris. Since the end of tht 
i8th century, althc^h a neat number of volumes of sermons 
have been and continue to be published, and although the pulpit 
hoWs its own in Protestant and Catholic countries alike, for 
purposes 0! exhortation and encouragement, it cannot be said 
that the sermon has in any way extended its influence as a form 


of pure litemture. It has, in general, been greatly ifaortened, 
and the ordinary sermon of to-day is no longer an elaborate pieoe 
of carefi^y balanced and omamental literary architecture, but 
a very simple and brief homily, not occupying riie listener lor 
more than some ten minutes in the course of an elaborate service. 

In Germany, the great preachers of the n^dle ages were 
Francisams,such as Brother Bertold of Regensburg (1220-1272), 
or Dominicans, such as Johann Tauler (1290-1361), who preached 
in Latin. The great period of vernacular preadiing lasted from 
the beginning of the x6th to the end of the 17th century. Martin 
Luther was the most ancient type of early Reformation preacher, 
and he was succeeded by the mystic Johann Arndt (1555-1621) ; 
the Catholic church produced in Vienna the eccentric and almost 
burlesque oratory of Abraham a Santa Clara (1642-1709). The 
last of the great German preachers of this school was P. J. 
Spener, the founder of the Pietists (1635-1705). 

Among the best authorities on the history of the sermon arc 
Abbe Maury : Essai sur 1* eloquence de la chaire {2 vols., Paris, 1810) ; 
Rothe, Geschichte der Predict (Bremen, 1881). (E. G.) 

8BBOUX D*AGINOOURT, JEAN BAPTISTE LOUIS GEORGE 

(1730-1814), French archaeologist and historian, was born at 
Beauvais on the 5th of April 1730. He belonged to a good family, 
and in his youth served as an officer in a regiment of cavalry. 
Finding it necessary to quit the army in order to take charge of his 
younger brothers who had been left orphans, he was appointed 
a farmer-general by Louis XV. In 1777 he visited England, 
Germany and Holl^d ; and in the following year he travelled 
through Italy, with the view of exploring thoroughly the remains 
of ancient art. He afterwards settled at Rome, and devoted 
himself to preparing the results of his researches for publication. 
He died on the 24th of September 1814, leaving the work, which 
was being issued in parts, unfinished ; but it was carried on by 
M. Gence, and published complete under the title LHistoire 
de Vart par les monuments, depuis sa dicadence au quatrieme 
sikle jusqu'd sm renouoeUement au sdzidne (6 vols. fol. with 
325 plates, Paris, 1823). An English translation by Owen Jones 
was published in 1847. In the year of his death Seroux d’Agin- 
court published in Paris a Recudl de fragments de sculpture 
antique, en terre cuite (i vol. 4to). 

SEROW, or Sarau, the Himalayan name of a goat-like antelope 
of the size of a donkey, nearly allied to the goral (q,v.) of the 
same region, but considerably larger, and with small face-glands. 
The Himalayan animal is a local race of the Sumatran Nemo- 
rhaedus sumatrensis ; and the name serow is now extended to 
embraw all the species belongir^ to the same genus, the range 
of which extends from the Himalaya to Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra in one direction, and to Tibet, China, 
Japan and Formosa in another. Serows inhabit scrub-clad 
mountains, at no great elevation. (r. l.*) 

SERPA PINTO, ALEXANDRE ALBERTO DE LA ROCHA 
(1846-1900), Portuguese explorer in Africa, was bom at the 
castle of Polchras, on the Douro, on the 10th of April 1846. 
Entering the army in 1S64, he serv^ in Mozambique, and in 1869 
took part in an expedition agsunst tribes in revolt on the lower 
Zambezi. In 1877 he and Captains Capello and Ivens of the 
Portuguese navy were sent on an expedition to south central 
^rica. The explorers left Benguelk in November 1877 for the 
interior, but Sei^ Pinto soon parted from his colleagues, who 
went nor^, while Serpa Pinto continued east. He crossed the 
Kwandoin June 1878, and in August reached Lialui, the Barotse 
capital on the Zambeii, where he received help from the Rev. F. 
C^illard which enabled him to continue his journey down the 
river to the Victoria Falls, whence he turned south, arriving at 
Pretoria on the 12th of February 1879. He was the fourth 
explorer to traverte Afirica from west to east, and was the first 
to lay down with approximate accuracy the route between Bihe 
and Lialui. Among other rewards the Royal Geographical 
Society of London awarded him (x88i) the Founder’s medal. 
The account of his travels appear^ in English under the title 
Hate 2 crossed Apnea (2 vols., London, x88i). In x^4 Jte at- 
tempted, with less success, the eiqdoration of the regions 
between Mozambique and Li^e Nyaaa. Appointed governor of 
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MooEambiqiie m be organized an eacpedition with the object 
of securing for Portugal iht Shir6 hq^uands and neighbouring 
regions, but tiie vigorous action of the Britsh agents (John 
Buchanan and H. H. Johnstoi^ frustrated this design (see 
Africa, § sX Shortly afterwards aerpa Pinto returned to Lisbon 
and was promoted to the rank of cmonel. He died on the s8th 
of December 1900. 

8ERPEIIT (Lat. serpens, creeping, from serpere ; cf. “ reptile *’ 
from repere, Gr. Ipirctv), a synonym for reptile or snake (sec 
Reptile, and Snakes), now generally used only of dangerous 
varieties, or metaphorically. See also Serpent - Worship 
below. 

In music the serpent (Fr. serpent, Ger. Serpent, Schlangenrohr, 
Ital. serpentone) is an obwlete bass wind instrument derived from 
the old wooden comets {Zinken), and the progenitor of the 
bass -horn, Russian bassoon and ophicleide. The serpent is 
composed of two pieces of wood, hollowed out and cut to the 
desired shape. They are so joined together by gluing as to form 
a conical tube of wide 'calibre with a diameter varying from a 
little over half an inch at the crook to nearly 4 in. at the wider end. 
The tube is covered with leather to ensure solidity. The upper 
extremity ends with a bent brass tube or crook, to which the cup- 
shaped mouthpiece is attached ; the lower end does not expand 
to form a bell, a peculiarity the serpent shared with the comets. 
The tube is pierced laterally with six holes, the first three of 
which are covered with the fingers of the right hand and the 
others with those of the left. When all the holes are thus 
closed the instrument will produce the following sounds, of 
which the first is the fundamental and the rest the harmonic 


series founded thereon : 


Each of the holes on being successively opened gives the same | 
series of harmonics on a new fundamental, thus producing a 
chromatic compass of three octaves by means of six holes only. 

The holes are curiously disposed along the 
tube for convenience in reaching them 
with the fingers ; in consequence they arc 
of very small diameter, and this affects the 
intonation and timbre of the instrument 
adversely. With the application of keys 
to the serpent, which made it possible 
to place the holes approximately in the 
correct theoretical position, whereby the 
diameter of the holes was also made pro- 
portional to that of the tube, this defect 
was remedied and the timbre improved. 

The seipenl was, according to AbW 
LebCBuf,’ the outcome of experimente made 
on the cornon^ the bass comet or Zinke, by 
Edme Guillaume, canon of Auxerre, in 1590* 
The invention at once proved a success, and 
the new bass became a valuable addition to 
church concerted music, more especially in 
France, in spite of the serpent's harsh, un- 
pleasant tone. Mersenne ( 1 636) describes and 
figures the serpent of his day in detail, but it was evidently unknown 
to PraetohuB (i6i8). During the 18th century the construction of 
the instrument underwent many improvements, the tendency being 
to make the unwieldy windings more compact. At the beginning 
of the 19th century the open holes had been diwarded, and as many 
as fourteen or seventeen keys disposed convemently along the tube. 
Gerber, in his Uteikon (1790), states that in 1780 a musician of 
Lille, named R^bo, making further experiments on the serpent, 
produced a bass horn, giving it the shape of the bassoon for greater 
portability ; and Frichot, a French refugee in London, introduced 
a variant of brass which rapidly won favour under the name of " bw 
horn ” or " basson russe in English military bands. On being 
introduced on the continent of Europe, this instrument was received 
into general use and gave a fresh impetus to experiments with 
basses for military bands, which resulted firet in the ophicleide 
and ultimately iu llie valuable invention of the piston or 
valve. ^ _ 

Further information as to the technique and construction of the 
serpent may be gained from Joseph Frdhlich's excellent treatise 

^ See Mimoire concemant Vhistoire eccUsiastique et civile d' Auxerre 
(Paris, 1848), li. 189. 





on all the instrumants of the otnheitra in his (Bonn, 
where clear and accurate psaotical drawings of tha iliatniinrtfs m 
given. (K. S.) 

8 BB^EMTAillin» or Ophiuchvs, in astronomy, a cokistella- 
tion of the northern hemisphere, anciently named Aeapnlhpius, 
and mentioned by Eudoxus (4th oeatury B.C.) and Aratua (^rd 
century b.c.). According to the Greek fables it varioii^ 
represents : Camabon (or Chamabon), king of Getae, kilhng 
one of the dnwons of TnptolemuB, or Hera^ kilUi^ the serprat 
at the river Sangarius (or Sa^iaris), or the phyncian Aaclepius 
(Aesculapius), to denote his skill in curing snake bites. Ptolemy 
catalogued 09 stars, Tycho Brahe 15, and Hevelius 40. New 
stars were observed in 1604 and 1848. 

SERPENTINE, in geometry, a cubic curve described by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and given by ^e cartesian equation y(a*+E*)« 
abx. The origin is a point of inflection, 
the axis of x is an asymptote, and the 
curve lies between the parallel lines 
±b. 


2y 


SERPENTINE, a mineral which, in a 
massive and impure form, occurs on a 
large scale as a rock, and being commonly 
of variegated colour, is often cut and polished, like marble, for use 
as a decorative stone. It is generally held that the name was 
suggested by the fancied resemblance of the dark mottled green 
stone to the skin of a serpent, but it may possibly refer to soiJie 
reputed virtue of the stone as a cure for snake-bite. Serpen^c 
was probably, at least in part, the KW09 of Dioscorides 

and the ophites of Pliny ; and this name appicars in a latinized 
form as the serpentaria of G. Agricola, writing in the 16th 
century, and as the lapis serpentinus and marmor serpentinum of 
other early writers. Italian sculptors have sometimes termed it 
ranochia in allusion to its resemblance to the skin of a frog. 

Although popularly called a “ marble,” serpentme is essentially 
different from any kind of limestone, in that it is a magnwium 
silicate, associated, however, with more or less ferrous silicate. 
Analyses show that the mineral contains H4Mg«Sl^Og, and if the 
water be regarded as constitutional the formula may be written 
Mg2(Si04)2Hg(Mg0H). Serpentine occurs massive, fibrous, 
lamellar or granular, but never crystallized. Fine pseudomorphs 
having the form of olivine, but the composition of serpentine, ^ 
known from Snarum in Buskerud, Norway, the crystals reveling 
their character by containing an occasional kernel of the original 
mineral. The alteration of rocks rich in olivine has given rise 
to much of the serpentine occurring as rock-mosses (see Peri- 
dotite). Studied microscopically, the change is seen to proceed 
from the surface and from the irregular cracks of the olivine, 
producing fibres of serpentine. The iron of the olivine pasws 
more or less completely into the ferric state, giving rise to gri^ 
of magnetite, which form a black dust, and may mtixnately yield 
scales of haematite or limonite. Considerable increase of volume 
generally accompanies serpentinization, and thus m produ^d 
fissures which afford pas^e for the agents of alteration, resulting 
in the formation of an irregular me^-like stnicture, formed 
strings of serpentine enclosing kernels of olivine in the meshes, 
and this olivine may itself ultimately become serpentinized. 
Serpentine may also be formed by the alteration of other non- 
aluminous ferro-magnesian silicates such as enstotite, augite or 
hornblende, and in such cases it may show microscopically a 
characteristic structure related to the cleavage of the original 
mineral, notably lozenge* shaped in the case of homblende* 
Many interesting jpseudomor^ of scrpentinc%cre described by 
Professor J. D. Dana from the TiUy Foster iron - mine, near 
Brewster, New York, U.S.A., including some remarkabk; speci- 
mens with cubic cleavage. 

The purest kind of serpentine, known as " noble aerpeatine,” 
is generally of pale mreenish or yellow colour, sli^^htly trabdueent, 
ft ffd breaking with a rather bright conchoidal icacture. It 
occurs chiefly in granular limestone, and is often aoeonpanied 
by forsteriite,^ olivine or chondrodite. The hardness of serpentine 
is between 3 ai^ 4, while the specific gravity varies from t*5 
to a'65. A green serpentine of the exertional hardness of 6, 
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fomsrly ragarded a$ jmic, k known as bowonite, having been 
named hf J. D. Dana acfter'G, T. Bo«ren. llie original bowoaite 
came from Smithfield^ Rhode Ldand, U.S.A.^ and a similar 
mlmni was described by General C. A. McMitoi as owning 
in A^SbaoMtan/ wiiere it is carved for omainental purposes 
in the belief that it is jade (^.2/.). Many common carvings 
regarded as jade are really serpentine , and therefore soft. Serpen- 
tine of cokmnar or coarsely fibrous form is termed picrolite, a 
ru^ pmposed by J. F. L. Hausmann from the Greek trucks 
(bitter) in allusion to the presence of magnesia. The finely 
fibrous serpentine is called chrysotile from the lustrous yellowish 
cokmr whidi it usually presents (xpwrot, gold ; nXot, fibre) and 
this vurifty is extensively worked, especiaUy in Cana^, for use 
as asbestos (^.0.). in order to avoid confusidn between the 
words chrysotile and chrysolite, it has been proposed by Dr 
J, W. Evans that the fibrous serpentine should be distinguished 
us karystiolite — a modification of the ancient name, taken from 
its occurrence near Karystos in Euboea. Foliated serpentine 
is usually t^ed marmolite -a name given by G. T. Nuttall, 
from fiap^aipts glisten) in reference to its hwtre. A thin 
lamellar or flaky serpentine supposed to occur in the Antigorio 
valley north of Domodossola in Piedmont is called antigorite, 
having been n^ed in 1840 by M. E. Schweizer, after whom a 
somewhat similar mineral is termed schwefrieritc. Antigorite 
has been studied by Professor T. G. Bonney and Miss C. Raisin 
(Quart, Jtmm, GeoL Soc.^ Ixi., 1905, p. 6qo ; bciv., 1908, p. 152). 
An appk-greca translucent serpentine passes under the name of 
williamsite, having been so called by C. U. Shepard in honour 
of its discoverer L. White Williams, of West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, wdiere this variety occurs. 

“ Gommon serpentine ’’ is the impure massive kind wdiich 
occurs in rock-masses and is extensively worked as “ .serpentme- 
raarble.’^ It is sometimes veined with steatite, or magnesite, 
and may contain scattered crystals of diallage, bronzite or bastite 
(an altered rhombic pyroxene), which bv schillerization may 
[iresent a metallic lustre. In England the; chief localities of 
scfpentine are in Cornwall, especially in the Lizard district, 
where it is quarried and carved into mantelpieces, columns, 
vases and other ornaments. Much of it presents a rich red or 
brown colour, often mottled and sometimes veined. Professor 
Bonney has shown that it has been largely derived from olivine. 
Green SCTpentine ocairs near Holyhead in Anglesey. A beautiful 
serpentine, generally mottled red and green, with veins of 
steatite, is ^nd at Portsoy in Banfishire, Scotland, and was 
used for pillars in the great hail at Versailles. Serpentine con- 
taining chromite is found in the Shetland Islands. 

The rock called “ ophicalcitc ” consists of on intimate associa- 
tion of serpratine vrith limestone, often forming an ornamental 
stone whioi is beautifully clouded and zoned with various shades 
of green, it generally results from the metamorphism of an 
impure dolomitic limestone, the impurities having crystallized as 
new minerals which become altmd to serpentine. Pseudo- 
niotphs of serpentine occur after forstcrite. The best known 
lerpiKitiaous marble of the British Isles occurs in Connemara in 
Galwav, Ireland, ^d passes in trade under the name of “ Irish 
green. * Ophicaioites are dewelopod al-so in various parts of 
Sccrtiaiid, and the green pebbles found in Iona beiong to this 
type of rock. The famous cozoonal roaitile of Canada is also 
of enmilar dmracter. 

In Saxony coiamon aerpentine is largely worked at Zfiblitz 
near Mirienberg ai^ Waldheim. The rack of Zftbfita, mentioned 
by O; Agrioola xfith century, is usually of dull green or 
brawn colour, and Irecroantiy contains dank red Bcdiemian 
garnet ae pyrope (qja,). It was nsed in the mausoleum of Prince 
Albert at Frogmore, Windsor, and in Abrahasn Lincoln^ monu- 
ment at Springfield, Illinois, IJ.S.A. Italy is rich m serpentine, 
the bebt’^knownbaing the di Praih, which hat been quarried 
for centuries at Montefcrratio near Prato in Tuscany, and has 
bean largely ufl^ in ecclesiastioal airchitectttK in Florenoe, 
Paato and Pistoja. Much serpentine is' found near Genoa and 
Uvatttoi. The timfr di comes from Pegti not for from 
Genoa, while the twrdr di iknava is a brecciated serpentinoos 


limestone tom Pietra Lavezzara. Serpentine occurs abo at 
many locoisties in the Apennines, m Elba and in Coraica. The 
tenq o pb i o li te has been vaguely md to include not only serpen^ 
tmes but many other rocks assodated with the Italian serpen- 
tiaes. Verde antieo is a brecriated serpentine with fragments of 
limestone, originally hrou^^t by the Romans from Atrax in 
Thessaly, and called Icbpis alracius. It is sometimes known as 
vert or, following the old French, verd The 

term seq^ntine is often improperly applied to the ancient green 
porphyry of Laconia in liie Peloponnesus (perfido serpentino 
verde). True serpentine occurs at numerous localities in the 
^ps and in France, an elegant variety being quarried at spinal 
in the Vosges, whilst a fine ophicalcite is worked at St V^ran 
Maurins, dep. Hautcs-Alpes. The Ronda Mountains in 
Spain also yield serpentine. 

In Noith America serpentine is so widely distributed that 
only a few localities can be specified. It is found in St Lawrence 
county, Essex county and Warren county, New York, and also 
on Staten Island ; at Montville and Hoboken in New Jersey ; 
at Newport, Rhode Island ; at Newbury and Newburyport, 
Massachusetts ; Texas, Lancaster county, and West Chester. 
Chester a^ty, Pennsylvania ; at many localities in Vermont, 
and in California, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Maryland. 
Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina and Washington. 

For American Serpentine see Stones for Building and Decoraiton, 
by C^orge P. Merrill (New York. 1903) ; and for serpentine asbestos 
sec the same author's Non-tnetallic Minerals (New York, 1904). 

(F. W. R.*) 

SERPBNT-WORSHIP. From all parts of the world there is 
a very coasiderable body of evidence for the prominence of the 
scrj>cnt in religion, mytliology and folk-lore. Snake- ^ pr^yai 
worship still prevails largely in India, and a writer eic# #« 
in 1896 remarks that the previous census showed in yaryiag 
the North-West Provinces over 25,000 Naga (.serpent) *’•'*“*• 
worshippers, 123,000 votaries of the snake-god Guga, and, in 
the Punjab, some 35,000 special votaries of the snake godlings.’ 
1 he evidence from modem India can be supplemented by the 
medieval and ancient Indian sources, and, in partinilar, by the 
representations of the adoration of snake-deities on the Buddhist 
topes of Sanchi and Amravati.^ There we find, not indeed 
living serpents, but deities with serpent-symbolism, indicating 
a composition of various strata of religiou.s belief, analogous to 
the evidence for serpent-symbolism from Babyloma, Crete*, 
(freeze or Peru ; for the higher religions have almost invariably 
retained in their ritual and belief, sometimes with only slight 
modification, cruder conceptions which can stiU ht rtudied in 
less elevated form among the lower races of India, Africa or 
America. The result is instructive when we tum to the numerous 
sCTpent myths and legends from the Old World and the New, 
to the stray notices in old writers, or to the fragmentary scraps 
of popular superstition everywhere. Modern scientific research 
hw vividly illustrated the stereotyped natuie of the human 
mind ; there is a general similarity in the effect of similar 
phenomena upon people at a similar stage of laeutal j^wth ; 
there is an almost mherent or unconscious belief wbifeb has been 
transmitted through the countless ages of man’s history. At 
the some time, apart from the gradual evolution of religious and 
other conceptions there are the more incidental and artificial 
infiuences which have shaped them. Hence, our evidence for 
serpent-cults everywhere represents varying stages in the 
hisrarical development of a few ndated fundamcntel ideas 
which are psycholpgicaify explicable ; and it is impossible to 
deal with the subject geographically or justorically. It is most 
useful, peihaps, to survey sorae of the geu^ features of belief 
as an introduction |» the more complex inquiries which involve 
a conridetation of other subjects over a larger field. 

^ See W. Crooke, Ttie Papular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern 
India (London, 1896), iL 122. 

* See the elaborately illustrated work of James Fergusson, Tree 
and Serpent WoreMp^ or lliustredions of Mythoioey and Art $n India 
(aad ed., London, 1^3) ; also M. Wioternits, der Saipabali, ein 
altindiicher Schlangen-cult," in Afitteil. 4 . antkrop. Gesell. of Vienna. 
XYiii. <r888), pp. »5-5a, 350-264. Both give abundant ialormatiou 
on the various Teatur(*a of serpent-cults. 
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Haunting buildingt and famons ruins, gliding axoand pools^ walh 
and trees, mysteriously disa^^Maiing beknr graund, the scrpei^ and 
all iu kind ittvartebly arrested attentioa tfarcmgli ita uncanny 
(lUtinctjbkreness from bird or beast. Its gliding motion suggested 
the wind^g river. Biting its tail it 83mLbottaed iaw earth surrounded j 
by tlie world-Klver. Its patient watctaiulnesi, the fascinatim it 
exerted over its victims, the easy domestication of some species, 
and the deadliness of others have ahvays impressed pnmitivc minds. 
Its swift and deadly dart was liken^ to the Ughtning ; equally 
marvellous seemed its fatal power. It is little wobder that men 
who could tame and handle the reptiles gained esteem and infliience. 
Sometiiiies the long life of the serpent and its habit of changing the 
skin suggested ideas of immortality and resurrection, and it is 
noteworthy that one Indian snake-festival occurs after or at the 
sloughing, wlien the sacred being is thus supposed to become purified.' 

A very common belief associates serpents or dragons aJid other 
monsters with the guardianship of treasure or wealth ; comp.,f.g., 

Ser* goldca apples of the Hesperides, and the Egyptian 
pears* gods Knwh and Osiris, and the Indian Krishna and 
wMiffioaglndra. Serpents adorned with necklaces of jewels 
wiBdom. crowns were familiar in old superstition, and 

the serpent with a ruby in its mouth was a favourite love- 
token. Many stories tell of the grateful reptile which brought 
valuable gifts to a benefactor. According to a common Indian 
belief a wealthy man who dies without an lieir returns to giiard 
his wealth in the form of a serpent, and Italian superstition 
supposed that to find a serpent's skin brought good luck (Leland).-’ 
No singular preference for jewels on the part of serpents will 
explain the belief, and creatures like the. jackdaw which have 
this weakness do not enjoy this prominence in folk-lore. A 
rationalistic explanation might be found in the connexion 
between the chthonic serpent and subterranean sources of wealth.^ 
Moreover, the serpent is often associated with metallurgy^, and 
to serpent deities have been ascribed the working of metals, 
gem-cutting and indeed culture in general. The Aztec Quetzal- 
coatl taught metallurgy and agriculture, gave abundance of 
maize, also wisdom and freedom from disease. The Babylonian 
Ea, who sometimes has serpent attributes, introduced— like 
the American serpent Votan- -knowledge and culture. The 
half-serpent Cadmus brought knowledge of mines, agriculture, 
and the “ Cadmean ” letters, while ('ecrops inculcated laws 
and ways of life and was the first to establish monogamy. 
Although the reptile is not particularly intelligent, it has become 
fumed for shrewdness and wisdom, whether in the Garden of 
Kdcn (Gen. iii, i ; 2 Cor. xi. 3) or generally (cf. Matt. x. 16). 
The Ophites (q.v.) actually identified the serpent with Sophia 
(“ Wisdom ”) ; the old sage Garga, one of the fathers of Indian 
astronomy, owed his learning to the serpent-god Sesha Naga ; 
and the Phoenician yymv wrote the seven tablets of fate 

which were guarded by Harmonia.^ Not only is the serpent 
connected with oracles, the beneficent agathodaemon of Phoenicia 
also symbolized immortality. In Babylonian myth a serpent, 
apparently in a well or pool, deprived Gilgainesh of the plant 
which rejuvenated old age, and if it was the rightful guardian 
of the wonderful gift, one is reminded of the Hebrew story, now 
reshaped in Gen. iii., where the supernatural serpent is dearly 
acquainted with the properties of the tree of life.^ 

^ Ferguason, p. 239. Perhaps the sloughing more than any other 
feature stimulated primitive speculation ; cf. Wintemitr, p. 28. 

* Sec Crookc, ti. i and 35 sqq. ; C. G. Lcland, Etruscan Roman 
Remains, p. 283 ; Wintemitz 37 seep ; A. W. Buckland, Arahropo- 
logical Studies (1891), pp. 104-139 (on serpents in connexion with 
metallurgy and precious stones). 

“ Excavators know how the popular mind associates tlicir labours 
with search for hidden treasure, and no doubt the wealth of dead 
civilization^ often stimulated the imagination of subsequent genera- 
tions. A gruesome Indian story (Crooke, ii. 136) shows how old 
treasure-chambers could actually harbour enormous and deadly 
snakes. 

* Nonmis (Dion xli. 340 sqq.), cited by W. W. G. Baudissin, 
Stud. z. Relig.^Gesek. (Leipzig, 187^), i. 274 s^. (pp. 255-292, Semitic 
serpent-cult). See, for Garga, C. F. Oldham, The Sun and the 
Ser^t (London, 1905). p* 34 ; and, for the serpent's wisdom, 
F. L. Schwartz, Vrspning det Myfhologie (i860), pp. 55 seq. : J. 
Maehly, Die Schlange im Mythus u. CuHus d. etass. Vdlker (1867), 
pp. 9 seqM a 3 »®q- 

* See H. Giwmano, Archiv f. Religionswissmsekaft, x. 357 sqq, 
A Babylonian cylinder rwresents two figures (divine ?) on citOCT 
side of a fruit-tree, and behind one of them a serpent coils upwards. 


Serpents were 8T]ppGsed to knew of a root wfokk brought 
back their dead to life, and an old Greek story told how certain 
moFtidiL took the hint.^ In onoioitn or another the ‘ ‘ 
healing powers of the serpent are famtHar irt 
legend and custom. Siegfried bathed m the blood of ^ 'ZeOhig. 
the dragon he slew and thus becaihe invulnerable; 
the blind emperor Theodosius recovered his sight vtien a grMleftd 
serpent laid a precious stone upon hi.s eyes ; Cadmus and his 
wife were turned into serpents to cure humwi iUe. “ In tflqq a 
court in Ijimaca, Cyprus, awarded £80 (Turkish) as damages 
for the loss of a snake’s horn which had been lent to cure a certain 
disease ” (Munson, p. 117, n. 9). Not to multiply examples, it 
must suihee to refer to the old popular idea that medfeal skill 
could be gained by eating some part of a serpent : the idea that 
its valuable qualities would thus be assimilated belongs to iqpic 
of the fundamental dogmn.s of primitive mankind (d. Porphy^#^ 
De abst. ii. 48). Now, serpents were tended in the sanctuaries 
of the Greek Aesculapius (Askldpios), the famous god of healing. 
Among his symbols was a serpent coiled round a staff, and 
phy.sicians were for long wont to place this at the head of their 
prescriptions. He is also represented leaning on a staff while 
a huge serpent rears itself up behind him, or (on a coin from 
Gytiuum) a serpent seems to come to him from a well. At 
Athens, Asklepios Amynos had a sanctuary with altar and well, 
and among the votive offerings have been discovered models 
of snakes.^ The god-hero came from Epidaurus to the shrine 
at Sicyon in the form of a serpent, and the serpent sent from 
Epkiaurus to stay a plague at Rome remainco there, and a 
temple was erected to Aesculapius. The sanctuary of the 
deified healer at Cos marked the site where another serpent 
brought from Epidabnrs dived into the earth (Pausanios, ii. 
10, 3, Hi. 23, 4). Hygieia, goddess of health, phased for his 
dau^ter, and is commonly identified with the woman in (>reek 
art who feeds a serpent out 0! a saucer. Moreover, the temple 
of the earth-goddess Bona I)t‘a on the slopes of the Aventine 
was a kind of herbarium, and snakes were kept there as a symbol 
of the medical art. Even in Upper Egypt a few decades ago, 
there was a tomb of the Mahommedan sheikh HerfdT, who-— 
it is alleged — was transformed into a serpent ; in cases of 
sickness a spotless virgin entered the cave and the serpent- 
occupant might permit itself to be taken in procession to the 
patient. I'hc place was the scene of animal sacrifices and a 
yearly visit of women, and apparently preserved the traces of 
an old serpent-cult.'* 

Several practices conform to the idea that ** a hair of the 
dog that bit you is a sure remedy, and that the serpent was 
best fitted to overcome other serpents.® At Eraesa ^ 
in Syria, watered by the Orontes, an image, the lower timedly 

part of which was a scorpion, cured the sting of aiaiaw 

scorpions and freed the city from snakes. Constiinti- 
nople was similarly protected by the serpent-trophy ** 
of Delphi which Constantine removed thither ; an emperor 
was said to have performed an enchantment over the monument 
well known in Greek history.*^ In modern India a walking-stick 
from a species of cane in the neighbourhood of a certain serpent- 
shrine protects against snake-bite. At Fernando Po, when there 
The inteipretatlon is uncertain, but the metivo has paraUcls (see 
GoWet d^Alviella, Migration of Symbols, London, 1*^4, pp. 129, 
133. seq )- R- O. Murison, The Setpenl in the O.T." {Amer. 
Journ. of Sem. Lang. xxi. 128), cites an American-lndian belief in 
a tree of healing, or rather of knowledge, inhabited by a serpent. 

• J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis and Osiris (2ntl ed., London, 1907), 
p- 153 J also his notes cm Pausanias, vol. iii. p. 63 »eq- 

’ Similar votive offerings are known In India (Oldham, 87), and, 
though their tme signincance is uncertain, in ancient Arabia, 
Palestine and Elaon (sM H. Vincent, Canaan d’aprds VexptordH&n 
rdeente, Paris, 1907, Jpp. 174 sqq.). 

• A. H*. Sayce, ^ serpent Worsh^ in Ancient and Modem Egypt,” 
Contemporary RevhoU fOct. 1893), p. 5« ; Cf. also Fer gm sonf, 34. 

• Sec, for analogfei, Frazer, Golden Bough (2nd cd.), it. 426 seq. 

Even clothes washed In the waters of Emesa shntely ptx)tected 

the wearers. See Guy Le Strange, Palestine under ike Moslems, 
333 *4q«i and for other miscellaneODS evidence, 396^ hPSi 05 > 

“ Kuy Gonzalez de Clarijo, Hakluyt Socie^ (*85^, p. 35. 

>• Journal of the Bombay Branth of the RoptU Asiatie Society^ ix. 

; p. 180. 
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Wit sa epidemic among children, they were brought to touc^ 
a Mrpenta sldn which hung on a pole. The same ideas underiie 
the story of the Brazen Serpent which cured the Israelites of 
t^ bites of the serpents in the Wilderness (Num. xxi. 6 ^ f x Cor. 
X. 9). The object, however, was no temporary device ; eenturies 
later, 350 years after the founding of the temple of Jerusalem, 
the Brazen Serpent was regarded as unorthodox by the reforming 
king Hezekiah, and the historian who relates its overthrow 
ascribes its origin to the founder of Israelite national religion 
(a Kin^ xviii. 4)- The story in fact may have arisen to explain 
the object of cult ; in any case it illustrates a general belief. 

According to primitive thought, rivers, lakes, springs and welk 
are commonly inhabited by spirits which readily assume human 
or animal form. Here the serpent and its kind are 
frequently encountered.^ In India the serpent-godlings 
arc very often associated with water, and, even at the 
digging of a well, worship is paid to the “world serpent,” 
and the S&lagr&ma (spiral ammonite), sacred to Vishnu, is 
solemnly wedded to the Tulasi or basil plant, representative of 
the garden which the pool will fertilize/- It is often supposed 
that the Niga (.serpent) chiefs rule countries in or under the 
water, and in Kashmir a submarine serpent-king became a 
convert and built churches. Especially common are the popular 
stories connecting serpents with submarine palaces and treasures 
(Crooke i. 45, cf. § 2 above) ; and one submarine realm in the 
Gange.s was reputed to possess “ the water of strength.” In 
Palestine and Syria, where demoniacal beings are frequently 
associated with water, local opinion is sometimes uncertain 
whether the water is under the care of a jinn or of a patron-saint. 
Several springs are named after the serpent, and the sacred 
fountain of Ephea at Palmyra, whose gfiardian in the early 
Christian era was appointed by the god Yarbibol, is still tenanted 
by a female serpent-demon which can impede its flow.“ Jeru- 
salem had the stone Zdheleth (possibly “ serpent ”) by the 
well En-Rogel (1 Kings i. 9) and also its Dragon Well (Neh. ii. 
13) ; in modern times the curative Virgin’s Spring or St Mary’s 
Well has its dragon which, when awake, swallows the inter- 
mittent flow of the water.** Serpents of the water are often 
healers (cf. § 3). A serpent in a lagoon near Gimbo-Amburi in 
Africa could cure madness ; another, which haunted an Algerian 
well, embodied the soul of a Mahommedan saint and could cure 
sore eyes. This feature is especially intelligible when the waters 
have medicinal qualities. Among the southern Arabs the hot 
well of Msa'ide was virtually a sanctuary, and the serpent-demon 
was honoured by annual festivals in the sacred month Kajab. 
As recently as i88a, when the grand Llama of Tashilumpo was not 
relieved by the hot springs of Barchutsan, religious services were 
held to propitiate the serpent-deities (Oldham, 203). Finally, 
altlmugh in the sanctuary of Aesculapius healing came directly 
or indirectly as the patients dreamed, it appears from the 
burlesque of Aristophanes {Plutus, 653 sqq.) that they first 
bathed in the sacred spring. 

The serpent of the water is also the serpent of the great sea upon 
which the esurtb rested.^ Sometimes the reptile Uvea in submarine 
infernal regions (with his wife, Crooke i. 43), and as the demon 
of the underworld it is sometimes the earth-shaker.** The Greek 
demon or snake Poseidon, god 'of sea and smings, was an earth- 
quake god. To the great half-serpent monstorTyphon were ascribed 
numerous springs ; be was also the cause of earthquakes, and when 
he buried himself in the earth he formed the bed of the Syrian 

* See Fraser's notes on Pausanias (1898), vol. v. pp. 44 seq. 

* Crooke 1.42 seq., 49; eee also Oldham, 51, x 14; Wintermtz, 259. 
Theammonitep hero an instrument in a nature “ marriage,*' has else- 
where given rise to legends of the destruction of serpents, viz. by 
St Hilda sd Whitby in Yoxkimire, and perhaps also oy St Patrick 
in Ireland E. B. Tylor, PriiWhMfW Cwlmfs, 1903, L 372). 

« W. R. Smith, Rtligiou of tk§ SemiUs, and ed., pp. 168 seq., with 
referenees. Cl« G. F. Abbot, Mmcodonian PolkAore, 261 ; " the 
drakos held back the water " ; see further § xx below. 

* C. R. Condor, TotU-worh in PtUisHne (1878), i. 313 seq., who 
notes the '* moving ” of the water in Jc^ v. 3, 4 (see R.V, marg.). 

* Cf. Amos ix. 3 and the Babylonian Tinmat, a serpent of the sea ; 
•ee B n u diss i n in Hauck’s Realm^y. /. Tfkol, v. p. 5 (x^8) ; T. K. 
Cheyne, Bn^y. Bib,, art. “ Serpent.” 

- * 57 ; O. Fraser, Adonis, 163 ; and R, Lasch, 

Arch. /. R$hg, V, 236 ^q., 369 sqq. 


This river, which was otherwise called Drakdn, Typhftn 
or Opt^, is known at the present day as the * river of the rebel ” 
E^Asi ; Bandissin iL 163). The watercut, some- - 
times taken lor a long-tailed dragon, is a huge sea-serpent, ** 
acoordi^totheWaiiikaof EastAfrlcn (Tylbrl 292 sw.). "IS?* 
In nndent Persia the rainbow was the celestial serpent, 
and among some African tribes it is the subterwean 
wealth-conferring seipent, stretching its head to the 
clouds, and spillmg the rain in its greedy thirst.^ An early Indian 
name of the Milky Way is ” the path of the seipent ” (Crooke 
i. 25), and a great dragon or serpent is often the cause of eclipses, 
so that in India, on the occasion of an ecUpse. its attention can be 
att^ted by bathing in a sacred stream, or W a ritual which in- 
cludes the worship of the image of the snake-god (i. 22 seq.).^ Again 
to serpent is often associated with the Ughtning (Wintemitz, 33).*» 
Hence, as the reptile's range seems to be boundless, one is prepared 
for to serpentine deity of to Samoan and Tonga natives which 
connects heaven and earth (Tylor ii. 309 seq.), and for the part the 
serpent plays in the traditions of a universal deluge.^® 

The folk-lore of the Old and New World contains many 
examples of supernatural conception, an idea which is to be 
supplemented by the actual living belief (e,g. in 
Palestine) that supernatural beings can be fathers. “ 

In Annam where water spirits may take the form of 
se^nts or of human beings, two deified heroes were 
said to have been serpents bom of a childless woman, who drank 
from a bowl of water into which a star had fallen.*- Leland (132) 
cites the medieval belief that the household snake (see § 9), if not 
propitiated, can prevent conception, and in Bombay barrenness 
is sometimes attributed to a serpent which has been killed by 
the man or his wife in a former state of their existence. Hence 
the demon is laid to rest by burning the serpent-image with due 
funereal rites.**! sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus 

women were visited in their dreams by a serpent — the reputed 
father of the child that was bom, and elsewhere Sicyon who had 
such a progenitor was regarded as the son of the divine healer. 
Similar also was the origin of Augustus in a temple of Apollo, the 
god who had his tame serpents in the grove on Epirus. Further, 
as the serpent-” father ” of Alexander the Great came with a 
healing-root to cure his general Pompey (Cicero, De dtv, ii. 66), 
so in an Indian story the son of a king of serpents and of a virgin 
(or, in a variant form, a widow) was succoured in warfare by his 
sire (Fergusson, 266). In India the serpent origin of kings and 
rulers is famous. The same idea meets us in China, Greece 
{e.g. Aegeus, and Drakon or Cecrops the first king of Athens), 
the Arabian dynasty of Edessa, the dynasty of Abyssinia, &c. ; 
it IS proper, therefore, to notice the serpent-symbol of royalty on 
the signets of the Rajahs of Chota Nagpur, the fire-spitting 
serpent which adorned the head of Egyptian Pharaohs, and the 
dragons which entwine King Arthur as he stands at the tomb of 

J Crooke u. 144; Tylor i. 294; A. B. Ellis. The Eitie-Speaktnc 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West A frica (1890), pp. 47 seq. 

® See also R. Lasch, op. cit. iii. 97 sqq. 

• D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World (1896), 135 ; A. S. 
Palmer, Nineteenth Century (Oct. 1909), pp. 694 sqq. 

*0 For the latter, see J. T. Medina, Les Aborigines de Chile (1882), 
28 sqq. ; D. G. Brinton, op. cit,, 176 sqq. ; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 
44 8cq. ; J. F. Maclennan, Studies in Anc. Hist., 2nd series, 203 seq. 
The Babylonian story of Ea (see § 2) and the deluge finds an Indian 
parallel m to fish (or, otherwise a manifestation of Vishnu the 
many-headed serpent) which warned Manu. Among the Austrian 
gipsies the serpent is supposed to be able to swallow up prolonged 
rams, and it may be conjectured that the stories associating the 
commencement or conclusion of great floods with chasms {e,g. 
Luciim, De dea Syria, § 12 seq.) are connected with the beliefs 
azBOciatiM wells or springs with serpents and other occupants. 

“ See E. S. Hartland, Primitive PaUmity (1909) ; Frazer, Adonis 
(Index, s.v. Conception), and Totemism and Exogamy (1910 : Index. 
s.vv, “ConcOTtion,” “Snake”). 

” £. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (1894-1896), i. 121. In 
many places streams or springs are credited with the power of re- 
moving barrenness which, in primitive thought, is often ascribed to 
s^iematural malevolence. See Hartland, op. cit., i. 71 sqq., 133, 

^^oumal of the Bombay Royal As. Soc. ix. x88; for sacrifices 
and snake-deities to obtain ofEroring, see Crooke i. 226 ; Wintemitz, 
258. In the Arabian Nights ^lomon prescribes the flesh of two 
serpents for the childless wives of the king of Egypt and his vizier. 

w Fnzer, Adonis, 72 (with other exampln). The Inca hero 
had as father a divine being with serj^t and lion attri- 
butes who revealed himsell in a well (Hartland ii. 14 seq.). 
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the emperor llaximilian Innsbruck.^ Sometimes the serpent 
stands at the head of the human race as the mother of all.^ 
This, following an oJd and still well supported interpretation of 
the name Eve (jutwwah), was C4>parently also the belief of one 
branch of the J^hrews,^ 

There are many instances of tribes or clans nraed after the 
serpent These are not necessarily examples of nicknames, since 
a relationship between the two often shows itself in 
or belief. This feature sometimes applies, 
also, to cases where the cIm does not bear the serpent 
name. In accordance with universal ideas of the 
reality of the '' name,** there are tribes who will refrain from 
mentioning the serpent* Also there are clans like the American 
Apaches and Navahoa who will neither kill nor eat rattlesnakes 
for purely ** superstitious ** reasons. Where the reptile is 
venerated or feared it is usually inviolable, and among the Brass- 
men of the Niger the dangerous and destructive cobra was especi- 
ally protected by an article in the diplomatic treaty of 1856 for 
the Bight of Biafra (Maclennan, 524). The North American 
Indians fear lest their venerated rattiesnake should incite its 
kinsfolk to avenge any injury done to it, and when the Seminole 
Indians begged an English traveller to rid them of one of these 
troublesome intruders, they scratched him — as a matter of form — 
i n order to appease the spirit of the dead snake.^ The snake-tribes 
of the Punjab clothe and bury a dead serpent, and elsewhere in 
India when one is killed in the village a copper coin is placed in 
its mouth and the body ceremonially burned to avert evil.** 
These snake-tribes claim to be free from snake-bite, as also the 
ancient Psylli of Africa and the Ophiogenes (“ serpent bom **) 
of Cyprus who were supposed to be able to cure others. This 
power (cf. above § 3 seq.) was claimed likewise by the Marsians 
of ancient Italy, and is still possessed by the snake-clan of 
Senegambia.^ In Kashmir the serpent-tribes became famous 
for medical skill in general, and tJiey attributed this to the 
health-giving serpent (Fergusson, 260). Moreover, the Psylli 
would test the legitima^ of their new-bora by exposing them to 
serpents which would not harm those of pure birth, and a similar 
ordeal among the Ophiogenes of Asia Minor showed whether a 
man was really of their kin.® This peculiar “ kinship *’ between 
serpent-clans and serpents may be further illustrated from 
Senegambia, where a python is supposed to visit every child of 
the python-clan within eight days of birth, apparently as a sign 
of recognition. Also at Fernando Po there was an annual cere- 
mony where children bom within the year were made to touch 
the skin of a serpent suspended from a tree in the public sauare.® 

We have next to notice the very general belief that the house- 
hold snake was an agreeable guest, if not a guardian spirit. In 
Sweden, even in the i6th century, such snakes were virtually 
household gods and to hurt them was a deadly sin. Among the 
old Prussians they were invited to share an annual sacrificial 

^ Fergusson, 65 ; Crooke ii. 124 ; Oldham, 37, 85 sqq., 200 sqq. ; 
Maclennan, p. 526 seq. 

Murison, p. 130 n. 43; Maclennan, 327, 

3 Possibly the Kenite and allied families ; cf. the conjecture 
associating Moses and the Levites with a semen t-clan (E, Meyer and 
B. Luther, Die Israeliten, n6, 426 sqq.). It is curious that Ther- 
muthis, the traditional name of the princess who adopted Moses 
(Josephus, Ant ii. 9. 5), is also the name of a serpent-deity (Aelian, De 
anim. x. 31 ; see Wiedemann on Herod, ii. 74 seq.). 

• Examples in Frazer, Golden Bonghf i. 456 sqq. ; N. W. Thomas, 

Encyc. of kel. and Ethics, i. 526, col. 1. , „ ^ 

® Frazer, citing W. Bartram, Travels through N. and S. Carolina 
(London, 1792), 258 sqq. 

• See Fergusson, 250 ; Wintemitz, 257 ; Crooke n. 151 seq. 

^ The 'Omar ibn 'Isa of the Hadhramaut had the same gift 
(80 Makrlzl) ; cf. also Lane's account of the “ Saadeeyeb ** sect who 
charm away serpents from houses [Modern Egyptians), 

• Strabo xiii. i . 14* Serpents which would only attack those who 
were not natives were to be found on the banks of the Euphrates and 
also at Tiryns [Mir. Ausc, 149 seq. ; Pliny viii. 59* 84)* 1 “ Sicily also, 
where Pliny (xxxvii. 10. 54) records some mystery about hannless 
scorpions, old John Maundeville in his travels (chap, v.) found a 
belief in snakes which were harmful only to illegitimi^ children. 

• Fcazer, Golden Bough, ii. 370 scQ- ; Totemtsm and Bxog, i. 20. 
See also Crooke ii. 124, 142, 151 seq. (descent from a serpent involve 
immunity from its bite, and a serpent is supposed to identify the 
rightful heiis of a kingdom). 


meal, and their refusil was a bad sign.^® ICahome^ it is 
declared that the house-dweU^ snakes were a kind of /tafi, 
and the heathen Aralu invariably regarded them as 
alike ofedevolent or benevolent demoniacal beings.^ ^ 

Among the Romans every place had its genius ^ 
equally in the form of a serpent~cf* the doubt of 
Aeneas (Verg. Aen, v. 84 sqq.)— and household snakes were 
lolled and fed in vast numbers. They were the guardian- 
spirits of men and families, and stories are told of the way in 
which human life depended upon the safety of the reptile. 

As a chthonic animal the serpent has often b^ regarded as an 
embodiment of the soul of the dead. Grimm’s story of king 
Gunthram tells how, while he slept, his soul in serMnt-form 
visited a mountain full of gold (Paulus Diac. iii. 34), and Porphyry 
relates that a snake crawled from beneath the bed of Plotinus 
at the moment of the philosopher’s death (cf. the Indian story, 
Oldham, 79). In Bali near Java, where the N&ga-cult flourishes, 
a serpent is carried at the funeral ceremonies of the Kshatriya 
caste and burned with the corpse. Among many African trills 
the house-haunting serpents are the dead, who are therefore 
treated with respect and often fed with milk.'® But it does not 
appear that every venerated serpent was an incarnation or that 
every incarnation was reverenced or even tolerated. Among 
the N&yars of Malabar, the family-serpent is capable of almost 
unlimited ^wers for good or evil ; it is part of the household 
property, but does not. seem to be connected with ancestral 
cults.'*' 

In Greece, however, “ the dead man became a chthonic 
daemon, potent for good or evil ; his natural symbol as such, 
often figured on tombs, was the snake.’* “ The men 
of old time,** as Plutarch observed, " associated the tenea aad 
snake most of all beasts with heroes,*’ and in Photius 
the term “ speckled hero ” thus finds an explanation. ^ 

At the battle of Salamis the serpent which appeared among the 
ships was taken to be the hero Cychreus.'** These heroes might 
become objects of cult and local divinities of healing ; people 
would pass their tombs in awe, or resort thither for divination 
or for taking oaths.'^ In Egypt not only are there serj^nts of the 
houses, but each quarter in Cairo had a serpent-guardian (Lane). 
This is said also of the villages and districts of Armenia, and 
Buddhist legends affirm it for India.'® The Sati (Suttee) wife 
immolated to accompany her deceased husband often became 
the guardian of the village, and on the Sati shrine a snake may 
be represented in the act of rising out of the masoniy.'® Athene 
(“ the Athenian one ”) was primarily the guardian spirit of 
Athens, and at the Erechtheum her sacred serpent (apparently 
known to the 3rd century a.d.), was fed monthly with honey- 
cakes ; when, during the Persian War, it left the food untouched 
it was taken as a sign that the protectors had forsaken the city.®® 
At Lebadeia in the shrine of Trophonios (to whom serpents were 
sacred) offerings of honey cakes were made to an oracular serpent. 
At Delphi a virgin superintended a similar oracle ; and in the 
sacred grove of Apollo at Epirus a nude virgin-attendant brought 

See also B. Deane, Serpent Worship, 245 seq., Fergusson, 23 ; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (1888), iv. 1490 sqq. ; Tylorii. 240. 

T, Ndideke (on serpent-beliefs m Arabia), Zeit. /. Vdlkerpsychol. 
i. 412 sqq. (i860). 

“ So, m the stories of Tiberius and D. Laelius ; Frazer, Adonis, 
74 n. 2 (with references) ; cf. Fergusson, 19. 

** Frazer, Adonis, 73 seq. ; for India, see Wintemitz, 258, 

F. Fawcett, Madras Bulletin, iii. 279 U901). 

Companion to Greek Studies, ed. L. Wbiblcy (1905) » P* ^<1 
fig. 97. The hbations of milk which the Greeks poured upon graves 
wfsre TOssibly for these embodiments of the dead. 

*• Pausanias. i. 36, x ; sec Rohde, Psyche, 2nd cd., i. 196. 

w See especially, on the Greek hero as a snake. Miss Jane E. 
Harrison, Joum. of HeU, Studies, xix. (1889), 204 sqq. ; Proleg. to 
Study of Greeh Religion (1903), 326 sqq* 

“ A 1 :^bian, Armen, Volhsglaube, 74 sqq. ; Crooke ii. 127. 

^ Crooke i. 187 seq. To these local examples may be added 
the lord (or la^) of Uxe, a serpent-deity of the Assyrian city D8r 
(Winckler and Zimmem, Keilinschrifi, u. d. alle Test, 505 ; for other 
evidence, see Index, s.v. " Schlange "). 

* Herod, viii. 41. The serpent was probably refarded as the em- 
bodiment of the king Erechtheus; see Frazer, Adonis, 75; A 
Frickenhaus, Athen. Mitt, xxxiii. (1908), 171-176. 
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elferings, and it wt» ft sign 0# a plentiful year they wcre^epted. 
So also at Lanuvium; south of liome, in a n®^ ^“® temple 
of the Allgive Hera, sacred maidens descended btindfolc^ cmce 
a year with a barley-cake, and if the serpent took it, it iidicated 
that th^ were pure and that the husbandmen would be fortunate. 
On a Greek vase-painting the snake is the vehicle of the wrath 
of Athene, even as Chryse, another local “maiden/’ had a 
snake-guardian of a shrine which she sent against Philoctetes.^ 
Similarly Orestes in serpent-form would slay Qytaemnestra 
(Aeschylus, Chofphofi) < the serpent is thus the avenging ^irit 
of the deceased, the embodiment of Vcngeance(cf. Acts xxviii. 4).“ 

To these characteristics of serpents and serpent-godlings we 
must add the control of the weather. This was ascribed to the 
nAga derai-gods and rajahs of India and to the “ king 
of snakes among North American Indians.” It is 
significant that in India the widely-distributed Naga- 
pan^ami-festival occurs in the rainy season. We have seen how 
closely the serpent is associated with water generally (§ 5 seq.), 
and since we meet with the belief that sources will dry up when 
the serpent-occupant is killed (Bechuanas, Zulus), or that they 
will resent impurities thrown into their springs by causing storms 
(tribes of the Hindu-Kush), it is not surprising to find elaborate 
precautions for the propitiation of such powerful beings. Now, 
there are popular stories of springs and wate s which could only 
be used in return for regular human sacrifices.^ In a story from 
the isle of I^bos the dragon must receive a human victim twice 
a day. Curiously enough, an old authority tells us that the 
people of Lesbos were directed to throw a virgin into the sea to 
Poseidon, and the hero who vainly tried to save her reappeared ; 
years later with a wonderful cup of gold (Hartland, iii. 43 seq., I 
79, see Athenaeiis xi. 15). In the Chinese annals of Khotan in | 
Cashw, when a certain stream dried up, a female dragon declared | 
that her husband had died : one of the royal grandees sacrificed 
himself to meet the want, the water flowed once more, and the 
" husband ” of the being became the guardian of the kingdom’s 
prosperity.® A careful study of all the related traditions suggests 
that they preserve an unmistakable recollection of human 
sacrifice to serpents and other spirits of the water, and that the 
familiar story of the hero who vanquishes the demon and rescue-s 
the victim (usually a female, and especially a virgin) testifies to 
the suppression of the rite. 

An extremely rich dynasty in the Upper Niger was supposed to owe 
its wealth to a serpent in a well which received yearly a maiden 
attired as a bride ; the cessation of the practice brought drought and 
sickness (Hartland iii. 57 seq.). In Mexico the half-serpent Ahuisotl 
dragged into its pool hapless paasers-by ; however, their souls were 
supposed to go to the terrestrial jiaradise — see on this idea, Kohde, 

474i n* * — and the relatives liecame rich through the unhappy 
accident (Hartland, 86 seq,). But in India human sacrifice was actu- 
ally made in the expectation of gaining hidden treasure, and doubtless 
we have a survival of this when snake-charmers, for a drop of bk)od 
from tlie Anger of a first-born , will track the snakes which are guardians 
of treasure (Crooke ii. 135, 170 seq.). Indian traditions tell how 
reioimers have persuaded the j^ople in the past to stop their human 
sacrifices to serpent-spirits (Fergusson, 64, Oldham, loi), and a 
survival may be recognised in parts of the N.W. Provinces wlien, at 
the Gurul serpent-festival, women make vicarious offerings by 
throwing to N fig Dcot&, the river demon, dolls which the village Lwls 
beat wim Icmg switches (CrooHe ii. 139). It is unnecessary to refer 
more fully to the evidence for former human sacrifice or to the 
popular stories and grim superstitions which indicate its persistence ; 
the grisly custom of our ancestors has been attested by comparatively 
recent observation in Mexico, Peru, Fiji and W. Africa.* 

’ Sophoc. Phii. 13^7 ; Harrison, Prol. 301 seq., 306 seq. 

“ Cempare the snalm attributes of the Erinyes ; see Harrison, 217 
sqg., 233 sqq. 

* Fergusson, 48 seq., 82. 257 seq. ; Crooke, il. 129 ; Oldham, 
49-51, t2i, 123, 129, 200 : cf. Wintemitz, 44 seq., 259 seq. 

* Hartland hi. 2, 4, 10 seq., 14, 28, 30 74, 87-94 ; Firazer, Pauy 
v. 45 ; Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (1905), 183 
aeq., 19a. 

* Hartland iii. 73 seq . ; cf . also J. G. R. Foriong, Paiths of Man 
(1906), iii. 268. 

* Si» Deane, Serpent Worship ^ 243 seq. (Livonia) ; and for more 
modem evidence, Maclennan, 216, 219 ; Oldham, 40, 30, lOo seq. ; 
and A. B, Ellis ^ 12 below). Folk-lore adds to the sundvals some 
of ihh customs for producing rain e,g. bathu^ and drenching willing 
or unwilling victims, dipping holy unages in water, and otherwise 
disturbing springs and fountains (FYazer, Coiden Bough, i. 95 sqq.. 
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A conspicuous feature in aerpmt-culu is the prominoice of 

females. In India, in Beh&r, during there is a eolourleis 

festival in which women, “wives of lie snake/’ go ^ 
rrand begging on behalf of the Brahmans and tM fbatenr 
villages (Crooke ii. 138). Among the Nftyars of Dakomey 
Malabar at the ceremonies of the PambantuBel, the 
h(maehold serpent-deities show their benevolence by inspiring 
with oracles certain women who must be of perfect purity/ In 
Travancore a serpent-god is the property of a family, the priests 
of a temple ; the eldest female carries the unage at the festal 
processions and must lead a celibate life (Oldham, 153 seq.). 
Far more noteworthy is the cult of the Python Dafih-gbi of 
Whydah, which after taking root in Dahomey, became the most 
remarkable example of a thoroughly organic serpent-cult.® The 
python-deity is god of wisdom and earthly bliss and the bene- 
factor of man (cf. § 2) : he opened the eyes of the first human 
pair who were bom blind. He is specially invoked on behalf of 
the king (the nominal head of the priesthood) and the crops, and 
a very close connexion was supposed to exist between the god’s 
agency and all agricultural life. Initiated priests, after remaining 
silent in his temple for seven days, receive a new name and thus 
become ordained. They possess a knowledge of poisons and 
antidotes and thereby acquire considerable income (cf. §§ 3, 8). 
Children who touch or are tout'hed by one of the many temple- 
snakes are sequestered for a year and learn the songs and dances 
of the cult. Women who are touched become “ possessed ” 
by the god. In addition to his ministrant priestesses, the god has 
numerous “ wives,” who form a complete organization. Neither 
of these classe.s may marry, and the latter are .specially sought 
at the season when the crops begin to sprout. These “ wives ” 
take part in licentious rites with the priests and male 
worshippers, and the python is the reputed father of the offspring 
(cf. § 7). Every snake of its kind receives the profound venera- 
tion of the native of Whydah, who salutes it as master, father, 
mother and benefactor. Such snakes must be treated with every 
resj^ct, ^d if they are even accidentally killed, the offending 
native might be burned alive (cf. § 8). In 1890 a semblance of the 
penalty was still maintained : the offender being allowed to 
escape from a burning hut through a crowd of snake-worshippers 
armed with clubs ; if discreet in his bribes, and lucky, he might 
reach running water and could purify himself there. On the day 
of public procession — the last took place in 1857 or 1858 — naked 
priests and “ wives ” escorted the company with songs and dances ; 
death was the penalty of those caught peering from their houses, 
and, apart from this, the natives feared loathsome diseases should 
they gaze upon the sacred scene. It is said that Europeans 
who violated the prohibition have been poisoned. Occasional 
human sacrifice in honour of the god is attested (cf. §11). 

While Dahomey furnishes this elaborate example of the 
modem worsl^ip of a god in the embodiment of a serpent, else- 
where we find either less organic types, or the persist- vmrtoue 
ence and survival of cults whose original form can only ooveiop- 
l)e reconstructed by inference. In the gloomy rites 
of the Diasia, the Olympian Zeus, as Zeus Meilichios 
god of wealth, has been iipp^sed upon a chthonic snake-deity 
who is propitiated by holocausts of pigs and by a ritual of purga- 
tion (Harrison, Prol 12-28). In the Thesmophoria, a sowing 
festival of immemorial antiquity performed by women, cakes and 
pigs were thrown to serpents kept in caves and sacred to the com- 
gc^dess Demeter, who, like the Bona Dea, was representative 

108, lit 1^., 209 sqq-)- Here also are the superstitions which 
associate riven* or pools with the safety of human hfe {e.e, Fnuer iii. 
318 seq. ; Hartland ii. 20, 2a sqq. ; G. L. Gomme, Ethmotogy in 
Folklore [1892], 71 sqq., 77 seq.)* 

’ F. Fawcett, Mad^ras Gov. Museum, Bull iii. 277. (For the stress 
laid upon the personal purity of the females, cf. p. 282). For other 
evidence for the prominence of females, see Fergusson, 82, 257 seq. 

• A. B. Ellis (above, 1 6 , n. 7), 47 sqq., 140 sqq., cL Fraser, Adouis, 
57 sqq. The cult takm by slaves to Ameiicais the V6du (Vaudoo or 
Vaudoux) worship of Haiti (Ellis, 29 seq.). 

* On their mamage to the god these devotees are marked with his 
image (said to be imprinted 1^ the god himself) ; cf. the story that 
ABa, the mother of Augustus, when toached by the serpent in the 
temple of Apollo, was marked with a stain like a painted serpent. 
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of tbe fertBity of liAttifie. Myth expbuned it as a oelelmt^ 
the capture of l^re by Plouton.^ hic M llt en a d s (“ mad ones **) 
or Bacchae, the women attendants of Dknysus, with their 
snake-acoompaniments, are only one of the various snahe^teatuies 
associated with the cult of a deity who was also a god of healing. 
The symbol of the Bacchic cwgics was a consecrated serpent, 
and the snakes kept in the sacrod cistae of the oilt of Dionysus 
find a parallel among the sect of the O^Aites where, at the 
sacramental rites, bread was offered to the living serpent and 
afterwards distributed among the worshippers.^ Other develop- 
ments may be illustrated from the cult of Aesculapius, who 
seems to have been merely a deified ancestor, like the Egyptian 
Imhotep (below) or the interesting Indian healer Sokha Baba 
(Crooke i. 147, ii. 122). Introduced into Athens about 421 B.c., 
Aesculapius inherited the older local cult of ^e serpent ** pro- 
tector ” Amynos (Harrison, 346 seq.). In Laodicea he apparently 
replaced an older deity with serpent attributes.* In Egypt, 
he superseded the sage Imhotep at Memphis, imd at the temple 
sacred to Aesculapius and Hygieia at Ptolemais the money-box 
has been found with the upper part in the form of a great snake.^ 
Finally among the Phoenicians he was identified with Eshmun, 
ioi earlier god of healing, who in turn was already closely asso- 
ciated with Dionysus and with Caelestis-Astarte.* 

For the retention of older cults under a new name, Mahom- 
medanism supplies several examples, as when a forest-serpent 
of India receives a Mahommedan name (Oldham 128). 
N, Con- sometimes there is a contest between the new 

cult and the old. Thus Apollo has to fight the oracle 
serpent of Gaia, and it has been observed that where 
Apollo prevailed in Greek religion the serpent became a monster 
to be slain.* At Thebes— the Thebans were Serpentigenae— 
Apollo took the place of Cadmus, who, after killing the dragon 
which guarded a well and freeing the district, had ended by 
lieing turned into a serpent. This looks like the assumption of 
indigenous traits by a foreigner— cf. Aesculapius (§ 13)— much 
in the same way as Hercules has contests with serpents and 
dragons, becomes the patron of medicinal springs, and by 
marrying the serpent Echidna was the ancestor of the snake- 
worshipping Scythians.^ But an ethnological tradition appears 
when Phorbas killed the serpent Ophiu.sa, freed Rhodes of snakes 
and obtained supremacy, or when Cychreus slew the dragon of 
Salamis and took the kingdom.* A story told by Herodotus 
(i. 78) admirably shows how the serpent as a child of earth was 

I Harrison, log seq., 120 sqq., and art. Thhsmophoria. The rites 
included the “ pursuit,’' possibly derived from the mtentional 
opportunity of escape allowed the victixn, Plouton, alM associated 
with Proserpine, the great motlver-godde.ss, was patron of the oiasms 
with mephitic vapours in the valley of the Maeander (see Fraser, 
170 sqq,). .... , ^ 

* A Greek vase shows snake-bodied nymphs at the grape-harvest 
(Harrison 259 seq.), and in Egypt the harvest goddess Rannut had 
snake-fonn (F. Petrie, Rehe. of Ancient Egypt, 1906 p. 26). The 
serpent-god revered by Taxilus (king of Taxila), which was swn by 
Alexander the Great on his way to India, was identic by Gi^k 
writers with Dionysus or Bacchus. For the Mipwt m the cult of 
Sabazius, see Harrison, iVo/. 418, 535. A ki^ of sacr^w^ 
communion with a snake is found among a Puni^ snake- tn to 
(F razer, Gotdeh Bough, ii. 441 seq. : Punjab Notes Queries, u. 91). 

• For this and otiier Ph^gian evidence, see W. M. Kamsay, Cuus 

and Bi^oprics of Phrygta,!. 32,94, 104, . u 

* Ag, Zait. xl 140 seq. Aclian {De amm. xvi. 36) mentions a huge 
Serpent at the temple dedicated to Aesculapius. Scrams (v^ns- 
Apis) who came to acquire the attributes of Aesculapius and of Pluto, 
god of the dead, sometimes had serpent-fonn, and oven in the 

of Constantine popular bcUef connected the rise of the Nile with his 

anbject, W. W. G. Baud^.^irf- 
wiprww/. Gesell. Ux. (i 905 )» 439-522, and OfutU. StteA Thtodm 
mi^he (ed. Bezold, 1906), ii. 729 sqq. . t? 

• Harrison, /oMrn. Hell. SM. adx. 223, cf. Prohg. 392 ; and E. 

and healing waters, see 

Adonis, 174 seq. : cf. above, § 5. Here arises^ 

tendency to attribute to outside aid the mtroduetton of cu^te 

(cf. § 2), and even of law (F. PoUock, ed. of Mainers Ancum Lam, 

tro »dmn%f view of seipent-conflicts in Peealatt ti^irijm 
(Pergusson, 44 amj.), and the stoty of the colo^tion ^ 
where the new-comer marries the dragon-king • daughter (tb, 53). 


a type of indigenous peoples^ and them was a Undency to 
repitE^t the earlier oonquened nu3es as monsters and desBQns« 
though not necessarily unskiHed (e^* the Cretan Kour^tes)^ 
or to dbpict the conquest of barb^ans as the overthrow ^ 
serpents or serpent-like beings.^ This obviously coosphoaSes 
the investigation of serpent-cuttr. Moreover, tl^ serpent or 
dragon may have an oppoi^t like the eagle(see Goblet d'Alviella, 
xy), or a coamkal ant^onist— the lightning, thunder or rain-god. 
India, the lain-god, sk^ with a thunderbolt Ahi or Vitra, who 
kept back the waters (CHdham, 32 sqq.) ; the thunder god of the 
Ir^uois killed the subterranean serpent which led on human 
fiesh (Hartland iii. 1 51 ).'* Or the victor is the sun : theEgyptian 
sun-god Re had his fire-spitting serpent to oppose his enemies, 
of which one was the cloud and storm serpent Apophis, while 
in Greek myth the sanctuary of Helios (the sun) sheltered the 
young Orpheus from the snake. 

It IS impossible to trace a safe path through the compheated 
aetiological myths, the fragments of reshaped legeiul and 
tradition, or the adjustment of rival theologies. It 
remains to observe the overthrow or supersession of the 
serpent in Christian lands. At Axum in Abyssinia, umni^, 
where worship was divided between the serpent and 
the Mosaic Law, it is said that the great dragon was burst 
asunder by ^he prayers of Christian saints a.d. 340; Fergusson, 
3S). At the flirygian Hierapolis the serpent Echidna was 
e3q)elled by the Apostles Philip and Jolin.^^ France had its 
traditions of the destruction of serpents the early missionaries 
(Deane, 283 seq.), and the memory possibly survived at Luchon 
in the Pyrenees, where the clergy and people celebrated the eve 
of St John by burning live serpents.^* Christian saints have also 
stepped into the Shoes of earlier serpent-slayers, while, in the 
stores of “ St George and the Dragon ** type, the victory of the 
pious over the enemy of mankind has often been treated as a 
literal conflict with dr^ons, thus introducing a new and confusing 
element into the subject. This purely secondary aspect of the 
serpent as the devil cannot be noticed here.** At Rouen the 
celebration of St Romain seems to preserve a recollection of 
human sacrifice to a serpent-demon which was primarily sup- 
pressed by a pagan hero, and at Metz, where St Clement is 
celebrated as the conqueror of a dragon, its image (formerly 
kept in the cathedral) was taken round the streets at the annual 
festival and received offerings of food.*^ Most remarkable of all, 
at Coculio in the Abnizzi mountains on the border of ^ old 
territory of the Marsi snake-men (see § 8), the serpent-deity has 
a lineal descendant in the shape of St Domenico of Folijmo 
(a.d. 950--1031). The shrine is famous for its cures, and when 
the saint has his serpent-festival on the first l^ur^ay in May, 
Serpari or serpent-men cany coib of live reptiles in prooessusn 
before his image, which in turn is hung with serprats of all 
sizes. The rites, we may suppose, have become modified and 
more orthodox, but none the less they arc a valuable testimony 
to the persistence of the cult among people who still claim power 
over serpents and immunity from their bite, and who live hard 
by the home of the ancient tribe which ascribed its origin to 
the son of Circe.^* One may recall the old cult of Sabazios where 
• Cf. the serpent-pillars found in the old Roman provinow of 
Euiope (Frazer, Fonsamas, it 49, v. 478 seq.). For the Kouretes, 
the fish and serpent-like peoples struck down by Zeus or ApoUo, see 
Harrison, Amtnal of Bnt. School at Athant, xv. 308 sqq. 

w In popular Maoedonian lore tbe lightning or tliundw u theenemy 
of the serpent-dragon (G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Fol 1 ^a, zti\ 
cf. also Schwartz, 150 sqq., W. R< Smith, i 75 > * I 

> Gutschmid, Rhetn. Mus, 


“ W. M. Ramsay, op. cit. i. 86 seq. 

^ 29 i ®* * (* 90 , however, Frazer, Golden Bough, hi. 

323 seq.). For analogous traditionB, see Fergusson, 32. 

^ See Antichust ; Dzvil; Doagon. 


Hooker, 
food is I 

mentioned (nooe • above). 1 . 

» The festival is described (as seen » i9<^) by liari^C. 

Folhicre, xviii (1907), 187 ^ ^ 

houK-wahewia tot of tolOMtotoi) to»ter.gfto 

is said to prevail in modem Oresce y . C» X^wpon, Moaom 
Greek Religion, 1910, p. 260). 

XXIV. 22 a 
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man wftT«d great red enakeiover their heads aet^ marcM m 
One may even recall the cult of Dahomey. More- 
over, we find at Madeoascar the procession of the god of fertOity 
ai3l h^ng, the^atoST^ serpents who are the midbteni of 
his vei^eance (Fraaer, Paus. v. 66 seq.). In a Bengal festival 
the men march entwined with serpents, while the chief man 
has a rodc^boa or python round his neck and is carried or rides 
on a buffalo (Fergusson, 259). A^, among the Moquis of 
America, where the snake-clan claim descent from a woman 
who gave birth to snakes, the reptiles are freely handled at the 
''snsJce dances'* which are perfmmed partly to secure the 
fertility of the soil.^ 

These last examples are important because they illustrate the 
immense difficulty of detennming the true significance oi any 
i£ Comm isolated piece of evidence. It cannot be assumed that 
isolated futures which find a parallel in more completely 
known cults presuppose such cults ; yet it may be in- 
ferred that they pmnt to earlier, more perfect structures, 
to rites which perhaps linger only as a memory, and to conceptions 
and beliefs which have been elevated or modified by other religions. 
Hence also the impossibility of treating the present subject schematic- 
ally. Apart from the more obvious characteristics of the seroent 
likely to impress all observant minds (§ i), its essentially chthonic 
character shows itself markedly when it is associated with the 
treasures and healing herbs of the earth, the produce of the soil, 
the source of springs — and thence of all water — and the dust unto 
which all men return.* Although much evidence connects the 
serpent with ihe dead, especially as a guardian-spirit over the living, 
any discussion of this aspect of the subiect is bound up with the 
va^iag beliefs regarding ancestors and death. Among the Arunta 
of Cen&al Austraha, the ghosts of the dead haunt certain localities, 
and, entering the bodies of passing women, are constantly rein- 
carnated ; the Black-snake clan of uc Warramunga tribe embodies 
the spirits which the original ancestor had deposited by a certain 
creek.* On the other hand, the ** rattlesnake*' men of the Moqui are 
merely transformations and expect to return at death to their 
original reptile form (Maclennan, 357). It is another stage when 
onw the more conspicuous mortals assume serpent guise, and the 
deincation of heroes involves yet another course of ideas. Here it 
is evident that some of the attributes of prominent serpent-gods will 
be purely secondary. Moreover, it is a human weakness to mani- 

S ulate one's ancestry, and the common claim to be descended from 
lie local godling is not to be confused wdth the Arunta type of 
reincamaTOn.* 

Ag^, in the part taken by women in serpent-lore other problems 
of primitive society and reli|pon intermingle. For example, when 
one considers how often milk is used in the tending and propitiation 
of veneraM snakes, it is noteworthy that in Roman cult me truly 
rustic deities are offered milk (Fowler), and it is no less singular 
that many of the old goddesses of Greece have serpent attributes 
(Harrison).* Now anthropological research has vividly shown that 
woman, naturally fitted (as it seemed) to understand the nmtencs 
of increase, was assigned a prominent part in rites for the furtnerance 
of ^owth and fertility. And the same thread of ideas seems to recur 
in the " wives " of the python Dafih-gbi (| 12), the Shakti cere- 
monies in India for the mcrease of the divine energy of nature 
(Fergusson, 258 seq.), and, to a certain extent, in the pipviding of 

’ J. G. Bourke, Snake-Dance of the Moquis (1884), p. 180 seq. ; 
see Fraser, Totem, and Eseog. iii. 229 sqq. 

* Here one will note the prevalence of the ideas of ** mother 
eaitii,'* and also the association in higher religions of chthonic 
powm with thfe serpent, so, e.g, the winds* (vix/Boreas in Greece, 
d. Harrison, Prol. 68, 181), subterranean gods (for Assyria, cf. 
Zeit. f, Assyr, [1894] P- J and for the Finns, Fergusson, p. 250 8<sq.). 

For the serpent (sometimes With anthzmmorphic hints) in the 
TabeEao dothHomt, see R. Wfinsch, Setki&niseke Verftnchnngstafeln 
^ • Carjheginian triad of the under 
^ ^ ** " ' * I^wwak, Eve, 


(Leipik, 1898), 100 sqq., and for a Carthaginian triad 0 
world (cf. the threefold Hecate) inchiding h-w-t (cf. ka 
" serpent **), see O. A. Cooke, N. Semit, imer, (1903), p. 135. 

• Spmeer and Gillen, N, Tribes of Central Australia, 162, 330 
seq. (Fraser, Adonis, p. 80) ; A. Lang, Origint of Roligion (1896), 
p* rss* 

* There appears to be a fundamental inclination towards ideas of 
nUrfli aad nineuiwtiaa (n. F. B. Jevons, ItOroi. to Study of 
Comp. ROitipH, 1908, pp. JO *iq., 59 Mq.) ; it wouM seon to be 
wrapped up m the feeling of the eseential *' 


one-ness ** of the group 
Jef that such corporate 
even the Roman oonoeption of the family, 


(including Its belief that such cor^wate 


bodies never die 
Maine, of, oU, 199 sqq.), 

^*00 Fowfcwr, Roman FesHvaU, 10V105 ; Harrison, Jonm, 

Stud. Tdx. 291 . For the use ol idik, d. Fraser, Adonie, 74 
Mth the Sttggeetien that it is because milk Is the food ol bahte), 
Crooke tt. and F. Fnwoett, Madam Cm. Bull. (1900), iii. t, 58 
(a SOittti*lnala& festival on fifth d Sifivana, when tiie seaneat- 
deity is in milk). 


or demons of seront-^ with consol There is every- 
wh^ a danger of misunderstandiiig isolated evidence, of wronefv 
classify^ different motives, and of overlooking necessary 
the CDMA of signment. There is an obvious development from the 
sarptot gMs se^ to tiie deity or the devil, and that the original 
thenonmrphic form is not at once forgotten can be seen in T^us 
Meu i chios, Aesculapius Amynos, in the Cretan snake-goddesses 
or in the Buddhist topes illustrated by Fergusson. But naturally 
there are other developments to be noticed when originally distinrt 
attributes ate combined, when, for example, Greek goddesses take 
tho tooDo of birds as well as of snakes (Harrison, 322), or when, the 
Aztec snake-deity Huitzilcpochtli, like the Votan of the Mayas has 
featiiers (Maclennan, 384).^ ' 

Thus it will be perceived that the subject of this article involves 
at every turn problems of the history of thought (cf. the similar 
difficulties m the discussion of Tree- worship). There is ample 
material for purely comparative purposes and for an estimate both 
of the general fundMaental ideas and of the artificially-developed 
seconds^ speculations; but for any scientific research it is 
necessary to observe the social, religious and historical conditions 
of the provenance and period of the evidence, and for this the 
mater^ is often insufficient. The references in this article furnish 
fuller information and are usually made to works suitable for pur- 
suing the subject more thoroughly. One may also consult the 
EngOsh and foreign journals devoted to folklore, comparative 
religion or anttropology (especially the volumes of Folklore, Index, 
s,v. “ Snakes "), and the articles in this Encyclopaedia on the various 
departments of primitive religion. In general, works which endea- 
vour to reduce the evidence for this fascinating subject to clear- 
cut sy^ms are more useful for the data they provide than 
for their conclusions, and it is not unnecessary to warn readers 
against tee unscientific studies of “ ophiolatry ’* and especially 
against ** that portentous nonsense called the ‘ arkitc symbolism * ’* 
(see E. B. Tylor's remarks, Primitive Culture, 4th ed., ii. 239). 

(S; A. C.) 

SERPUKHOV, a town of Russia, m the govemirtent of Moscow, 
62 m. by rail S. of the city of Moscow. The population in 1884 
was 22420, and 24,456 in 1897. Built on high cliffs on both banks 
of the river Nara, 3 m. above its confluence with the Oka, 
Serpukhov is an important manufacturing and commercial town. 
Its manufactories produce cotton and woollen stuffs, papei, 
leather, chemicals and candles. Petty trades are much developed 
in the neighlx>urhood — textile fabrics, furniture, and earthenware 
and porcelain. The manufactured goods of Serpukhov are sent — 
mostly by rail — to the fairs of Nizhniy-Novgorod and the 
Ukraine, while large amounts of grain, hemp and timber, brought 
from the east down the Oka, are discharged at Serpukhov and 
sent on to Moscow and St Petersburg. The cathedral (1380) 
was rebuilt in the i8th century ; the old fortress has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Serpukhov is one of the oldest towns of the principality of 
Moscow ; in 1328 it was a nearly independent principality under 
the protectorate of Moscow. Its fortress protected Moscow on 
the south and was often attacked by the Tatars ; the Mongol 
prince Toktamish plundered it in 1382, and the Lithuanians in 
1410. In 1556 the town was strongly fortified, so that fifteen 
years later it was able to resist the Mongols. Its commercial 
importance dates from the 18th century. 

SERRANO T DOMINGUEZ, FRANOIBOO, Dukede la Torre 
AND Count of San Antonio (1810-1885), Spanish marshal and 
statesman, was bom in the island of Leon at Cadiz on the 17th 
of December 1810. His father was a general officer and a Liberal. 
Serrano began his studies at Verpira in the Basque provinces, 
became a c^et in 1822, comet in 1833 in the lancers of Saj^nto, 
passed into the carabineers in 1829, and when the C^rlist agitation 
began in 1833 he exchanged into &e cuirassiers. He formed part 
of the escort which accompanied Don Carlos, the first pretender 
and brother of Ferdinand VIL, to the frontier of Portugal. As 

• Here the transition from mother-right to paternity should 
probabty be taken into consideration. For the view teat the serpent 
as a genius or daemon may be replaced by the human (and female) 
victim, who tens becomes in time the guardian (cf. § xo), see J. C. 
Lawson, op, cit. pp. 271 sqq. 

One may ^ Indian local saint Gfiga, who punishes by 
8nah»*btto and can cure his worshippen (similarly the Egyptian 
Meft"Ssgsr, the serpent-patroness of the Theban necropolis and the 
serpent, the savionr-fod of the Phrygian Hierapolis) ; he is repre- 
sented on horseback descending to tee infernal regions ; over him 
tiro an^es meet, one being cooled round the long staff w hich h e 
holds in his hands (Crooks i. 21s seq.). But how many different 
facton may not have inflnenoed tee repraeentation t 





akie^e*omip of Espoxy Mina, then under the orders of Gentoils 
Cordoba and Esputeroyin the armies at Queen Isabella, Serrano 
took such an aetive pi^ in the Carlist War from 1834 to 1839 
that he rose from Ihe rank of captain tothat of brigadier-general. 
His services obtained for him the (!>oss of San Fernando and 
many medals. In 1839 he was elected a member of Cortes for 
the first , time by Malaga, and in 1840 he was made a general of 
division commander of the district of Valencia, whicdi he 
relinquished to take his seat in congre^. From that day Serrano 
became one of the chief military politicians of Spain. In 1841 
he helped Espartero to overthrow the regency of Queen Christina ; 
in 1843 tit Barcelona he teade a frcnunciamientc against Espar- 
tero ; he became minister of war in the Lopez cabinet, which 
convoked the Cortes that declared Queen Isabella of age at 
fifteen, served in the same capacity in an Olozaga cabinet, 
sulked as long as the Moderados were in office, was made a 
senator in 1845, captain-general of Granada in 1848, and from 
1848 to 1853 lived quite apart from politics on his Andalusian 
estates or travelling abroad. He assisted Marshal O’Donnell in 
the military movements of 1854 and 1856, and was his staunch 
follower for twelve years. O’Donnell made him marshal in 1856 
&nd captain-general of Cuba from 1859 to 1862 ; and Serrano 
not only governed that island with success, and did good service 
in the war in Santo Domingo, but he was the first viceroy who 
advocated political and financial reforms in the colony. On his 
return to Spain he was made duke de la Torre, grandee of the 
first class, and minister of foreign afiairs by O’Donnell. Serrano 
gallantly exposed his life to help O’Donnell quell the formid- 
able insurrection of the 22nd of June 1866 at Madrid, and was 
rewarded with the Golden Fleece. At the death of O’Donnell, 
he became the chief of the Union Liberal, and as president of the 
senate he assisted Rios Rosas to draw up a petition to Queen 
Isabella against her Moderado ministers, for which both were 
exiled. Nothing daunted, Serrano began to conspire wfth the 
duke of Montpensier, Prim and Sagasta ; and on the 7th of July 
t868 Gonzalez Bravo had Serrano and other generals arrested 
and taken to the Canary Isles. There Serrano remained until 
Admiral Topete sent a steamer to bring him to Cadiz on the i8th 
of September of the same year. On landing he signed the mani- 
festo of the revolution with Prim, Topete, Sagasta, Martos and 
others, and accepted the command of the revolutionary army, 
with which he routed the troops of Queen Isabella under the 
orders of the marquis of Novaliches at the bridge of Alcolea. 
The queen fled to France, and Serrano, having entered Madrid, 
formed a Provisional Government, convoked the Cortes Con- 
stituyentes in February 1869, and was appointed successively 
president of the executive and regent. He acted very impartially 
as a ruler, respecting the liberty of action of the Cortes and 
cabinets, and bowing to their selection of Amadeus of Savoy, 
though he would have preferred Montpensier. As soon as 
Amadeus reached Madrid, after the death of Prim, Serrano 
consented to form a coalition cabinet, but it kept together only 
a few months. Serrano resigned, and took the command of the 
Italian king’s army against the Carlists in North Spain. He 
tried to form one more cabinet under King Amadeus, but again 
resigned wheti that monarch declined to give his ministers 
dictatorial powers and sent for Ruiz Zorilla, whose mistakes led 
to the abdication of Amadeus on the nth of February 1873. 
Serrano would have nothing to do with the federal republic, 
and even conspired with other generals and politicians to over- 
throw it oh the 23rd of April 1873 ; but havi^ failed, he had to 
go to France until General Pavia, on the eve of his coup d*Hat 
of the 3rd of January 1874, sent for him to take the head of affairs. 
Serrano assumed once more the title of president of the execu- 
tive ; tried first a coalition cabinet, in which Martos and Sagasta 
soon quarrelled, then formed a cabinet presided over by Sagasta, 
which, however, proved unable to co^ with the military and 
political agitation that brought about the restoration of the 
Bourbons, by axioiher pronunaamiento ht the end of December 
1874. During the eleven months he remained iii office Serrano 
devoted his attention chiefly to the reorganization of finance, 
the renewal of relations with American and European powers, and 


the suippittiioii of tavolt. After the Restoritida, Serranb spent 
some time m France, returned to Madrid in 1876, attettded|palaoe 
reoeptionB, took his seat as a maithal in the senate, coquetted a 
little wkh Sagasta in 1881, and fin^ gave hk open support 
to the formation of a dynastic Left with a democratic programrae 
defended by his own nephew, General Lopez Dominguez. He 
died in Madrid on the a6th of November 1885, twenty-four hours 
after Alphonso Xll. (A. E. H.) 

UBRMES, OLIVIA (1773-18^), an English imj^tor, who 
claimed the title of Princess Olive of Cumberland, was bom at 
Warwick on the 3rd of April 1773. She was thb daughter of 
Robert Wilmot, a house-painter in that town, who subs^uently 
moved to London. In 1791 she married her drawing^master, 
John Thomas Series (1759-1825), marine painter to George III., 
but in 1804 separated from him. She then devoted herself to 
painting and literature, producing a novel, some poems and a 
memoir of her uncle, the Rev. Dr Wilmot, in which she 
endeavoured to prove that he was the author of the Letters of 
Junius. In 1817, in a petition to George III., she put forward 
a claim to he the natural daughter of Henry Fredenck, duke of 
Cumberland, the king’s brother, and in 1820, after the death of 
George 111 ., claimed to be the duke’s legitimate daughter. 
In a memorial to George IV. she assumed the title of Pnneess 
Olive of Cumberland, placed the royal arms on her carriage and 
dressed her servants in the royal liveries. Her story represented 
that her mother was the issue of a secret marriage between 
Dr Wilmot and the princess Poniatowski, si.ster of Stanislaus, 
king of Poland, and that she had married the duke of Cumberland 
in 1767 at the London house of a nobleman. She herself, ten 
days after her birth, 'vas, she alleged, taken from her mother, 
and Substituted for the still-born child of Robert Wilmot. 
Mrs Serres’s claim was supported by documents, and she bore 
sufficient resemblance to her alleged father to be able to impose 
on the numerous class of persons to whom any item of so-called 
secret history is attractive. In 1823 Sir Robert Peel, then Home 
Secretary, speaking in parliament, declared her claims unfounded, 
and her husband, who had never given her pretensions any 
support, expressly denied his belief in them in his will. Mrs 
Senes died on the 21st of November 1834, leaving two daughters. 
The eldest, who married Antony Ryves, a portrait painter, 
upheld her mother’s claims and styled herself Princess Lavinia 
of Cumberland. In 1866 she took her case into court, producing 
all the documents on which her mother had relied, but the jury, 
without waiting to hear the conclusion of the reply for the crown, 
unanimously declared the signatures to be forgeries. Mrs Serres’s 
pretensions were probably the result of an absurd vanity. 
Between 1807 and 1815 she hud managed to make the acquaint- 
ance of some members of the Royal family, and from this time 
onwards seems to have been obsessed with the idea of raising 
herself, at all costs, to their social level. The tale once invented, 
^e brooded so continuously over it that she probably ended by 
believing it herself. 

See W. J . Thoms, Hannah Lightfoot, and Dr Witmot’s Polish Princess 
(London, 1867) ; Pnneess of Cumberland's Statement to the English 
Nation ; Annual Register (1866), Case of Ryves v. the Attorney- 
General. 

SSRTOBIUS, QUINTUS, Roman statesman and general, wax 
a native of Nursia in Sabine territory. After acquiring some 
reputation in Rome as a jurist and orator, he entered upon a 
military career. He served under Bf^us in 102 ^.c. at the 
great little of Aquae Sextiae (mod. Aix) in which the Teutones 
were decisively ddeated. In 97 he was serving in Spain. In 91 
he was quaestor in Cisalpme (^ 1 , and on hk return to Rome hf 
would have been elected to the tribuneship but for the decided 
opposition of Sulla. He now declined for Marius and thue 
democratic party, though of Marius himself as a man he h^d the 
woi^^t opinion. ^ must have been a consenting peufW tq the 
hideous massacres of Marius and Cinna in 87, though seems 
to have done rwhat be could to mitigate their hon^. On 
Sulla’s return from the East in 83, Sertonus went toSpam/whei^ 
he r^resented the Blarian or democratic party, but without 
receiving afiy definite commission or appointment. Having been 
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obteed to witbdnwr to Alrioi in amscquonoe of the advijioe of 
the teoet of Sullo ow the Pyrencw, he cam^ on e campMga 
in Mmretuiia, in which he defeated one of SuUa’t generals and 
caalured Tingis ^Tangier). This succeti itconuaendeid'hixn to 
the people of Spam, moie particulariy to the Luiitantan tribes 
in the went, wh^ Ronum generals and governors of SuUa's 
party had plundered and oppressed. Brave and kindly, and 
gift^ with a rough telling eloquence, SertoriuB was just man 
to impreas them favourably, and native mihtia, which he 
orgaiiwd, spoke of him as the '' new Hannibal/' Many Roman 
refugees and deserters joined him, and with these and his Spimuih 
volunteers he completely defeat^ one of Sulla’s generals and 
drove Q. CaecUius Mttellus Pius, who had been specially sent 
against him from Rome, out of Lusitania, or Further Spain as 
the Romans called it. Sertorius owed muth of his success to his 
statesmanlike ability. His object was to build up a stable 
government in the country with the consent and co-operation 
of the people, whom he wished to civilize after the Roman 
model He established a senate of 300 members, drawn from 
Roman emigrants, with probably a sprinkling of the best 
Spaniards, and surrounded himself with a Spanish bodyguard. 
For the children of the chief native families he provided a school 
at Oaca (Huesca), where they received a Roman education and 
even adopted the dress of Roman youths. Strict and severe 
as he was with his soldiers, he was particularly considerate to 
the people generally, and made their Inirdens as light as possible. 
It seems clear that he had a peculiar gift for evoking the en- 
thusiasm of rude tribes, and we can well understand how the 
famous white fawn, a present from one of the natives, which 
was his constant companion and was supposed to communicate 
to him the advice of the goddess Diana, promoted his popularity. 
For six years he may be said to have really ruled Spain. In 77 
he was joined by M. Perpema (or Perpenna) Vento from Rome, 
with a following of Roman nobles, and in the same year Hue great 
Pompey was sent to conquer him. Sertorius proved 
himself more than a match for his adversaries, utterly defeating 
their united forces on one occasion near Saguntum. Pompey 
wrote to Rome for reinforcements, without which, he said, he 
and Metros would be driven out of Spain. Sertorius Was in 
le^e with the pirates in the Mediterranean, was negotiating 
wi^ the formidable Mithradates, and was in communication 
with the insurgent slaves in Italy. But owing to jealousies 
among the Roman officers who served under him and the 
Spaniards of higher rank he could not maintain his position, 
and his influence over the native tribes slipped away from him, 
though he won victories to the last. In 72 he was assassinated 
at a banquet, Perpema, it seems, being the chief instigator Of 
the deed. 

See Plutarch's lives of Strforius and Pompey ; Apnian^ Bill. civ. 
and ffispaniea ; the fragments of Sallust ; Dio (^ssius xxxvi. 
25, 27, tk, xUv. ^7 ; Veil Pat. ii. 25, 29, 30, 90. 

SSMUltlER, JEAUHE MATHIEU PHIUBERT, Comte (1742- 
1819), Ftench soldier, was bom at Laon of middle-class parent- 
age. After being lieutenant of the I^on militia, he entered the 
royal army, and served in the campaigns in Hanover (1759), 
Portugal (1762) and Corsica (1771). At the .beginning the 
Rcvohitibn he had attained the rank of major, and in its course 
he became cbioncl, briga^er-general and finglty genera! of 
division. He fought under Keilermann and i- J- Schdrer 
In the army the Alps in 1795, and bnder Bonaparte in Italy 
at Vico, Mondovi, Castighone and Mantua. Besides his military 
qualities, he showed great a<hnmistrattve talent in governing 
Venice (1797) and Lutci (1798). He hebed Bonaparte in the 
coup of 18 Briimaire, and had a brilwit career unddr the 
empiire, when he was made senatot^ count, marshal, and governor 
of the pidace of the InvaKdes. Ih 1814, however, he voted for 
the downfkH of Kapoleon, and under the Restoranon was made 
k veer of France. . He was dismissed from all his po^ f6r having 
Jmed Napedebn during the Hundred Ibiys, and died in retire* 
meht; AMatuehasbeehraisedtohbiiMm^at Laon. ' 

See L. Taetey, Vn Cinirat de Vami* <r/lah«, ^Serurier (Paris, 
*899)/ 


BIBVAL (Feltf moQ, an African wildcat, raaging from 
Algeria to the Cape. It k of modhim aise, with ^Irnig .htubs 
abort tail^ and tawi^ fur spotted with hi>oir ; thehoadioul body 
may meawco 40 in. and Hw tail 16 in. Mesan NicoUs aad 
^ngton, jomt authors of The Sporismm in South Africoi state 
wt the aerval k fairly common in Soulh Central Africa, frequent- 
ing the thick bush near rivers, and preying on the ante- 
guinea-fowls and francolins. The manries from its 
akin are reserved for chiefs and dignitaries of native tribes. 
Serval kittens can be tamed with little trouble, but ore diflkult 
to rear., 

8BRVAH» iOBBPH MIOHBL ANTOINE <1737-1807), French 
publicist, was bom at Romans (Dauphin^) on Ae 3rd of Novem- 
ber 1737. After studying law be was appointed caioaA-^ird 
at the parlement of (irenoble at the age of twenty-seven. In 
hia Discours sur la justice crimineUe (1766) he made an eloquent 
protest against legal abuses and the severity of the criminal code. 
In 1767 be gained great repute by his ddence of a Protestant 
woman who, as a result of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
had been abandoned by her Catholic husband. In 1772, how- 
ever, on the parlement refusing to accede to his request that a 
present made by a grand seigneur to a singer should be annulled 
on the ground of immorality, he resigned, and went into retire- 
ment. He excused himself on the score of ill-heaith from sitting 
in the States General of 17*^, to which he had been elected 
deputy, a^d refused to take his scat in the Carpi Legislatif under 
the Empire. Among his writings may be mentioned Reflexions 
sur Us Confessions de Rousseau (1783) and Essai sur la 
formation ies assembles noEonaleSf provinciales, et municipaUs 
(1789), His CEuvres choisies and CEuores tnidites have been 
published by De Portets. His brother Joseph Servan de 
Gerbey (1741-1808) was war minister in the Girondist ministry 
of 1792. 

See '* Lettres in 6 diteB de Servan," in Souvenirs et mimotres (vol iv., 
Paris, 1900). 

SERVAN (or Servando known as Servandoni), JEAN 
NICOLAS (1695-1766), French decorator, architect and scene- 
painter, was born on the 2nd of May 1695, He was the son of a 
carriage- builder at Lyons. From 1724 to 1742 he was director 
of decorations at the Paris Opera, at that time situated in a wing 
of the Polais-Roy^ His activity was considerable, whetlier as 
a painter or as an inventor of scenic contrivances for fetes at the 
marriage of royal personages. He also designed the decorations 
fcMT altars, and the fagade for the church of Saint Sulpice in Paris. 
He died in Paris on the 19th of January 1766. His writings 
include Description abregee de Veglise Saint Pierre de Rome 
(Paris, 1738), and La Relation de la represenlation de la forei 
enchanlie sur k theatre des TuiUries^ le $1 mars 1754. 

8EBVETU8, MICHAEL [Micubu. Serveto} (1511-1553), 
physician and polemic, was born in 1511 ^ at Tudela in Navarre, 
his father being Hernando Villanueva, a notary of good family 
in Aragon. His surname is given by himself as “ Serveto ” 
in his early works, “per . Michgelem Serueto, alias Reues.” 
Later he Latinized it “ Servetus ” ; when writing French (1553) 
he signs/* Michel Seruetus." ^ It is probable that he was of the 
same family as the Spanish ecclesiastic Marco Antonio Serveto 
de Reves (a. 1598), bom at Villanueva de Sjgena in the diocese of 
Huesca (Latassa, BibU vueswy 1798, i. 609). At this place is the 
traditional mansion of the famfly, and in the parish church the 
family altar with the family arms (CMstian Life^ 2^ Sept 
s$ 9 Sy Servetus at Geneva makes Villimueva hk birthplace, 
asiig^g it to the adjoining diocese of Lerida. His later adopted 
sunmme, Villanovanus or de ViUeneufve, was no mere pseudonym 
since he followed Ws father’s example. Of hise 4 ucation we only 
know that his lather sent him to study law at Toulouse, where 
he first became acquainted with the Bible (1528I From 1525 
he had found a patron in Juan de ( 2 umtaBa(d. 1534 )> a Franciscan 

* This date rests on hh own testimony (both at Vienna and 
Gencfva) and that ol Calvin. An isolated passag e of the Geneva 
tsiltiinony may be cHnd in favour of X509t 

* Th 9 form Servfst first appeata in a listter of Oecolampodius to 
the senate of Basel (1531) and is never used by himself. Mosheims' 
‘•^ervede ** is an Imagmiry ibrm. 
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promoted in 15^ to be confessor to Charles V. In the tram of 
Qnmtana be witnessed at Bologna the double coronation of 
(Carles in Februaiy 1530, visited Augsbuig, and perhaps saw 
Luther Coburg. The spectacle of m adoration of the pope 
at Bologna impressed hbn strongly in an an^-papal direction. 
He left Quintana, visited Lyons and Geneva, repaired to C)ecolm> 
padius at Basd, and pushed on to Buoer and Capita at Stcass> 
burg. Cbnsiderable attention was attracted by his first publica- 
tion, De TrinUatis erroribus (1531/ printed by John Setzer at 
H^enau). It is crudei but original, and earnest, and shows a 
wide range of reading very remarkable in so young a man. 
Melanchtnon writes ** Servetum mul um lego.*' Quintana, who 
describes him as di grcmdissimo ingegno, and gran sopkista, 
thought the matter was Serveto's, but the execution too good 
to be his (H. Lfimmer, M numenta Vaiicana, 1861, 109). The 
essay was followed in 1532 by a revised presentation of his views 
in dialogue form. We next find him at Lyons (1535) editing 
scientific works for the Trechsel firm, adopting the ** Villano- 
vanus ” surname, which he constantly used till the year of his 
death. At Lyons he found a new patron in Dr Symphorien 
Champier (Carapegius) (1472-1539), whose profession he resolved 
to follow. Resorting (1536) to Paris, he studied medicine under 
Johann Gilnther, Jacques Dubois and Jean Fernel. It was in 
1536, when Calvin was on a hurried and final visit to France, that 
in Paris he first met Servetus, and as he himself says, proposed 
to set him right on theological points.^ Servetus succeeded 
Vesalius as assistant to Gunther, who extols his general culture, 
and notes his skill in dissection, and ranks him vix uUt secundus 
in knowledge of Galen. He graduated in arts, and claims to have 
graduated in medicine (of this there is no record at Paris), 
published six lectures on ** syrups ” (the most popular of his 
works), lectured on geometry and astrology (from a medical 
point of view) and defended by counsel a suit brought against him 
(March 1538) by the medical faculty on the ground of his astro- 
logical lectures. In June 1538 he writes from Louvain (enrolled 
there as a university student on the 14th of December 1537 as 
Michael Villanova) to his father (then resident at San Gil), 
explains his removal from Paris, early in September, in conse- 
quence of the death (8th August) of his master (el sehor mi 
maestro), says he is studying theology and Hebrew, and proposes 
to return to Paris when peace is proclaimed. After this he 
practised medicine for a short time at Avignon, and for a longer 
}iertod at Charlieu (where he contemplated marriage, but was 
deterred by a physical impediment). In Septembw 1540 he 
entered himself for further study in the medied school at Mont- 
pellier, possibly gaining there a medical degree. 

Among attencknts on his Paris lectures was Pierre Paulmier, 
since 1528 archbishop of Vienne. Paulmier now invited Servetus 
to Vienne as his confidential physician. He thus acted for 
twelve years (1541-1 553), making money by his practice, and also 
by renewed editorial work for the Lyons publishers — ^work in 
which he constantly displayed his passion for original discovery 
in ^ departments. Outwardly he was a conforming Githolic ; 
privately he pursued bis theological speculations. It is probable 
that in 1541 hit had been rebaptized (he maintained the duty of 
adult baptism at the age of thirty). Late in 1545, or very early 
in 1546, he opened a fat^ correspondence with Oilvin, forwarding 
the manuscript of a much -enlarged revision of his theological 
tracts and expressing a wish to visit Geneva. Calvin replied 
(13th February 154^^ in a letter now lost ; in which, he says, 
he expressed hiiMelf “plus durement que ma coustume ne 
porte/* On the sathe day he wrote to Guillaume Farel, “si 
venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire nunquam 
patiar,” and to Pierre Viret in the same terms. Evid^tly 
Servetus had warning that if he went to Geneva it was at his 
peril. Writing to Abel Pouppin (in or about 1547) he complains 
that Calvin Would not return his manuscrij^, and adds, “ mihi 
ob earn rem moriendum esse certo scio.” llie volume of theo- 
logical tracts, again recast, was declined by two B as el publishers, 
Jean Frellon (at Calvin’s instance) and Marrinus, but an edition 
1 Beza inconrectiy makes Servetus the challenger, and the date 
1534 - 


of 1000 copies was aaereciy sprinted at Vieatta by Balthasar 
^oDet Ready the 3fd of Januaty 1553, the bulk^ the 
impres^on was p^iyate^y coofigptd to Lyons and FtankBH: for 
the EaKer mark^. Qn 26th FAniaiy, a letter, enclpsiiw a sl^t 
of the pinted book, and revealing the secret of its auttmthip, 
ww Witten from Geneva by Guillaume H. C. dc l>ye, fonne^ 
aoawji of Lyons, to his cOimn Antoine in that city. 

The letter bears no am of dictation by Calvin (who must, how- 
ever, have furnished nic enclosed sheet), and de Trye’s part may 
be explained by an old grudge of his agahuit the Lyons book- 
sellers. For a subsequent letter Calvin furnished (reluctantly, 
according to de Trye) samples of Servetus* s hand witing, expressly 
to sewre his conviction. The inquisitor-genieral at Lyons, 
Matthieu Ory (the “ Doribus ” of Rabelais) took up the ease on 
1 2th March ; Servetus wm interrogated on 16th March, arrested 
on 4th April, and examined on the two following days. His 
defence was that, in correspondence with Calvin, heMd assumed 
the character of Servetus for purposes of discussion. At 4 a.k. 
on 7th April he escaped from his prison, evidently by connivance. 
He took the road for Spain, but turned back in fear of arrest. 
How he spent the next four months is not known. His own 
account is that he never left Prance ; Calvin believed he was 
wandering in the North of Italy ; the absurd suggestion that he 
lay hid as a conspirator in Geneva was first started by J. Spon 
(Hist de GmSve, 1680). On Saturday the 12 th of August he 
rode into Louyset, a village on the French side of Geneva. Next 
morning, haying sold his horse, he walked into Geneva, put up at 
“ the Rose,” and asked for a boat to tjjke him towards Zfirich on 
his way to Naples. Finding he could not get the boat till next day 
(Monday) he attmded afternoon service (he would probably have 
got into trouble if he had not done so), was recognized at church 
j par quells frereSf and inunediately arrested. The process against 
him (Nicholas de la Fontaine being in the first instance the 
nominal prosecutor) lasted from 14th August to 26th October, 
when sentence “ estre brusle tout vyfz ” was passed, and carried 
out next day at Champel (Oct, 27th, 1553). Calvin would have 
had him beheaded. Meanwhile the civil tribunal at Vienne had 
ordered (17th June) that he be fined and burned alive; the 
sentence of the ecclesiastical tribunal at Vienne was delayed 
till 23rd December. Jacques (^harmier, a prie.st in Servetus*s 
confidence, was condemned to three years* imprisonment in 
Vienne. The only likeness of Servetus is a small copperplate 
by C. Sichem, 1607 (often reproduced); the original is not 
known and the authenticity is uncertain. In 1876 a statue of 
Servetus was erected by Don Pedro Gonsalez de Velasco in 
front of his Institute Antropolfigico at Madrid ; in 1903 an 
expiatory block was erected at Champel ; in 1907 a statue was 
erected in Paris (Place de la Mairie du XTV* iGrondissement) ; 
another is at Aramnese ; another was prepared (1910) for erection 
at Vienne. 

The religiouB views of Servetus, marked by strong individuality, 
BTC not easily described in terms of current systems. His denial of 
the tripersonality of the Godhead and the eternity of the Son, along 
witii his anabaptiim, made bis system abhorrent to Catholics and 
INx>te 8 tant 8 alike, in spite of his intense Bibheism, his passionate 
devotion to the person of Christ, and his Christocontric scheme of 
the universe. His earliest theological writings, in which he approxi- 
mates to the views of F. Socinus, are better known than his r^aer 
work. He has been classed with Arians, but he endorses in his own 
way the homoousian formula, and denounces Arius as ''Cbristi 
glpiiae incapacissimus." He has bad many critics, some apologists 
{eg, Postel and Lincurius), few followers. The fifteen condemnatory 
clauses, prefacing the sentence at Geneva, sot forth in detafi that be 
was guilty of heresies, bla^bemously e 3 q 7 re 88 ed, against the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion. An instance of his mjurious language 
was found in his use of the term trinitaires *’ to denote ** ceux qt|i 
croyent en la Trinitfi.'* No law. current in CcntWa, has ever been 
adduced as enacting the capital sentence. Claude Rigot, the pro- 
cureur-ftofirak put it to Servetus that his 1^^ education must; have 
warned him 01 the provisions of the code of Justinian to this dfilect ; 
but in 1^5 all thq old laws on the subj^ of religion had bben set 
aside at Geneva ; the only civil penalty recognized by the edicts of 
^543 being banishment. The Swiss churches, white agtedng to 
condemn Wvetus. say nothing of capital punishment in their 
letters of advice. The extindt law seems to have been revived for 
the occasion. A valuable controversy foBowfid on' the question 
of executing heretics, in which Beta (for), Mibb Celsl (agi^t). 
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•Md mmtl cawtfc anonymoiif writew («»peciaUy Caitcllio) took 


t, DuUotorum de TriniUtU Itbri duo (Ha^avi 1534 : ^ 
fepitett <» I and to pan for onginalf ; No. z in Dutch version 

^‘3. ]iu^idU^^l^lSQn^T Ahxandrini ftofraphicae onarrationtM iibri 
0C&; tx Bilibaldi Pirchheymori transtoitonOf Hd ad GrOeca otfriaca 
exemplana a Mickaele Villanovano jam fmmum rscogniH. Adjicta 
intu^ ab aodem ickoiia, &c. Lyons, Melchior and Caspar Trechsel 
(* 535 ; and ed., Lyons. Hugo t Poita (i 54 »)i * 54 * «>!• ; printed 

by Caspar Trechsel at Vienne) ; on this work ToUin founds his high 
estimate of Scrvetus as a comparative geographer ; the pas^e in- 
criminated on his trial as a/ttacking Uie verity of Moses is from 
Lorenz Fricse ; the accounts of the language and character of modem 
nations show original observation. 

4. In Ltonofaum Fuchiium apologia. AtUore Michaele Villano- 
graphy, 1909). 

kc. (Paris, 1537) ; four subsequent 
{six lectures on digestion ; syrups 

treated in fifth lecture). 

0 . Michaelis Villanovani in quendam modicum apologetica dts- 
ceptaHo pro astrologia (Paris, 15^8 ; reprinted, Berhn, 1880) ; the 
medicus is loan Ingault, who mtermpted Servetus’s lectures on 
astronomy, including meteorology. 

7. Biblia Sacra M Santis Pagnini traloHoue . . . recognita et 
scholiis illustrata, &c. (Lyons, Hugo k Porta, 1542, fol.), remarkable 
for its theory of prophecy, explained in the preface and illustrated in 
the notes. 

8. D’Artigny says Servetus /if Us argumsns to a Spanish version of 1 
the Summa ot Aquinas ; this, and divsrs traiUs de grammaire from j 
UsLtia into Spanish have not been identified. 

9. ChrisHanismi restitutio (1553 : perfect copies in Vienna and 
Paris) ; a copy in Edinburgh university Library is complete except 
that the misMng first sixtoeir pages are replaced ny a transcript from 
the original draft, containing matter not in the print (this supple- 
mentary manuscript was reproduced by 
photography, X909) ; a transcript of other 
portions of the draft is in the Bibl. Nat., 
r^ris; partly reprinted (London, 1723), 

/copies in London and Paris) ; reprinted 
(page for pan) from the Vienna copy 
(Nuremberg, Kau, X790) ; German version, 
by B. Spless (Wiesbaden, 1892-1893) ; the 
last section, Apologia to Melanchtnon, is 
given in the original Latin. The book is 
not strictly anonymous ; the initials 
M.S.V. are given at the end ; the name 
Seruetus on p. 199. The often -cited 
description of the pulmonary circulation 
(whicn occurs in the 1346 draft) begins 
p. 1O9 ; it has escaped even Sigmond ^at 
Servetus had an idea of the composition 
of water and of air ; the hint for his re- 
searches was the dual form of the Hebrew 
words for blood> water, dec. Two treatises, 

Desidsrius (ants 1342) and D$ tribus impos- 
ioribus (X59fi) have been wrongly ascribed 
to Servetus. Most of his few remaining 
letters are printed by Mosheim ; his letter 
from Louvain was despatched in duplicate 
(to evade capture), but both were seized : 
one is in the Record Office (U. 140), the 
other in the British Museum (^tton MSS., 

Galba B. x.). 

Autuoriubs.— T he literature relating to 
Servetus is very large ; a bibliography is in 
A. v. d. Linde, Michael Ssrvet (i89x) ; the 
following are among the impomnt pieces. 

Calvin's Defensio orthodoxae pdei (X554) 

French, Declaration pour mainUntr, Sic., 

1534), is the source of prevalent misconcep- 
tions as to Servet^'s opinions, and atti- 
tude on his trial. De la Roche’s /historical 
Account in Afsm. 0/ Lit. (1711-1712) (in 

B.'LI.* It. J§ A—Z t Z 


some conjecture. 
t>y De la itoChe, 
daewh«te,a2e best 


giiwn in VoL vilL (1870) of the Cotpus reformatorum edition of 
Calvin’s works; Roget’s Hist, du peup/s. de GenSve, voL iv. (1877) 
has a good account of both trials. The passage on the pulmonary 


good account of both trials. The passage on the pulmonair 
circulation, first noticed by W. Wotton, BeflecHons upon Anc, and 
Mod. /Learning (1694), has given rise to a litecatuie of its own ; see, 
espseislly. Tmlin's M Entdeckung des Blutkroislaufs. Ac. (1876) ; 
in portnighi^ Rev. (Febru^ 1878) ; Tollm's Kritiscke 


Hi 

Bemsrhungen 




larvey und seine Vorgdnger 


_ . , Otiier 

noted by G. Sigmond, 
The best study of Servetus as 


physiological speculations of Servetus are 
Unnoticed Theories of Servetus (i8j6). The best itu<^ of & 
a theologian is Tollm's Lskraystom M. Servets. (3 vols., z87b-z878) , 
Pfinyer's Ds M. Serveti doctrina (Z876), is usefuL From a Unitarian 
point of view, Servetus is treated V Wright, Apology (Z807) ; 
W. H. Drummond, D.D. (Z848) ; R. Wallace, Antitrin. Biog. (1850) ; 
J. S. Porter, Servetus and Calvin (1854). £. Saisset, Rev, des deux 
mondes (*%8L treats Servetus as a pantheist ; he is followed by 
Menendez Pcla}^, Los Hsterodoxos sspaUoles (1880, vol. ii.), and by 
R, Wiilis, M.D., Servetus and Cedvin (Z877, an unsatisfactoiy book ; 
cf. A. Cordon, TheoL Rev., April and juty Z878). Of Servetus’s 
personal character the best vindication is 'roUin's Characterbild M, 
Servets (1876, in French, with additions by Dardier, Portrait Carac^ 
UrSf Z879). His story has been dramatized by Max Ring, Die 
Genfer (1850), by Jose Echegaray, La Muerte en los Lahios (1880), 
by Albert Hamann, (z88i), and by Prof. Shields, The Reformer 
of Geneva (1897). Recent pamphlets by Spanish and French writers 
are numerous ; some of the illustrations in Dr W. Osier's Michael 
Servetus (Z909), are useful. (A. Go.*) 

8ERVIA/ [Stbiya], an inland kingdom of south-eastern 
Europe, situated in the north of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The frontier, as defined by the Berlin Treaty of 1878, is, 
roughly speaking, indicated by rivers in the north, and by 
mountains in the south. In the north, between Verciorova and 




^tzfon'a, 


O v ttiemrtm 0/ OtpartmrniU 

[OipWwh 

A ao” B Longitudg Eaat ai*of Groenwich Q 


Aq. (1728) (materials furnished bv Mos- 
heim) Is suMrsed ed by MosheltUB AMerweitiger Versuck (1748, 
with ^pendix, Naua Nachrichten, Ac., 1750), reproducing tbe 


D'. 


(since ^fost) 
d*hist., Ac., 


, .... , — reproducing the 

records ot the Vienne examination (since lost) first printed by 
D’Artigny, Nomeaua Af^moiVrs d'hist., Ac., vol. li. (1749). 
Qmuifcpie’s valuable article, Nouv. Diid, ksitorique, iv. (1756), foi. 
(in BngUtii, by Rev. James Yair, 1771) makes no use of Modwiin’s 
later .zesearchea. Trechsel s Die Prot. Awtitrinitaires vor P. Sotin, 
uses ab available material up td date. The investiga- 
'ollin, M.D. (forty separate aftides in various journals. 


bk. 1, (t8; 
tions of 


Belgrade, the Danube divides Servia from Hungary for 157 m. : 
and beti^en Belgrade and the border village of Rac^ the 
Save divides it from Croatia^Slavonia for 80 m. In the north- 
west the Drina flows for 102 m. between Bosnia and Servia ; 

* Ihe English-Speaking zaces alone write this word with a t 
instead of a 6, 5 #n*ta for Serbia ; a practice resented by the ^rbs, 
as suggesting the derivation of their name from the Latin Servus, 
*• a slave." 
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in the northreast the Danube, for 50 m., and the Timok lor 
23 m., constitute respective^ the Rumanian and Bulgarian 
boundaries. Various mountain ranges mark the frontiers of 
Bosnia^ on the west, Turkey on the south-west and south, and 
Bulgaria on the south and south-east. Aboording to the survey 
can^ out by the Servian general staff in 18S4 the area of the 
country is 18,782 sq. m. 

Mountains . — The mountain sproups which rise confusedly over 
almost the whole surface of the land, fall into two main blocks, one 
on either side of the river Morava. On the east of this river, three 
vast ranges, the Transylvanian Alps, the Balkans and Rhodope, 
encroach upon Servian soil ; while on the west there is a chaos of 
mountain masses, outliers of the Bosnian and Albanian highlands. 

Rivers . — The chief navigable river of Servia is the Danube, which 
enters the country at Belgrade and pierces the Transylvanian Alps 
by way of the Kasan (t.0. *' Cauldron '*) Pass, near the famous Iron 
Gates (see Rumania). The Timok, which formed the Bulgarian 
frontier as long ago as the 9th century, springs in the western 
Balkans, or Stara Planina, and issues into the Danube, near Negotin, 
after a course of 70 m. Sooner or later, indeed, all the S^vian 
rivers reach the Danube. The Save, which is also navigable, meets 
it at Belgrade, after being joined, at Racba, by the Drina, a Bosnian 
river, which rises on the Montenegrin bord^, 1 55 m. S. by W. Near 
Obrenovats the Kolubara also enters the ^ve, after traversing 
45 m. from its source in the Sokolska C^ra. Apart from frontier 
rivers, the most important stream is the Morava, which, rising on 
the western slopes of the Kara Dagh, a httle beyond the Servian 
frontier, enters the country with a north-easterly course near the 
extreme S.E., and then turns N.N.W. and flows almost in a straight 
line through the heart of the kingdom to the Danube. Its total 
length is about 150 m. In the upper part of its course it is known 
as the Bulgarian Morava, and only after receiving the Servian 
Morava on tlie left is it known as the Morava simply or as the Great 
Morava. The Servian Morava is joined on the south by tlie Ibar, 
which comes from the Albanian Alps ; the combined length of these 
rivers being about 130 m. The only other important tributary of 
the Great Morava is the Nishava, wliich it receives on the right, at 
Nish. This stream flows 68 m. W. by N. from its source among the 
foothills of the Stara Planina. The valleys of all these rivers, 
especially those of the Bulgarian and the Great Morava, and of the 
Nishava, contain considerable areas of level or low-lying country 
well suited for the growth of com, and tlie low grounds along the 
Save and the Danube from the Drina to the Morava are also well 
adapted for agriculture, except the tract of fenland called the 
Machva, in the extreme north-west. 

Geology. — The geological structure of Servia is varied. In the 
south and west the sedimentary rocks most largely developed are 
of ancient, pre- Carboniferous date, interrupted by considerable 
patches of granite, serpentine and other ciystalline rocks. Beyond 
this belt there appear in the north-west Mesozoic limestones, such 
as occupy so extensive an area in the north-west of the Balkan 
Peninsula generally, and the valleys opening in that quarter to the 
Dnna have the same desolate aspect as b^ongs to ^ese rocks in 
the rest of that region. In tlie extreme north-east the crystalline 
schists of the Caipathians extend to the south side of the Danulx*, 
and stretch parallel to the Morava in a band along its right bank. 
Elsewhere cast of the Morava the prevailing rocks belong to the 
Cretaceous series, which enters Servia from Bulgaria. The Shumadia 
is mainly occupied by rocks of Tertiary age, with intervening patches 
of older strata ; and tlie Rudnik Mountains are traversed by metal- 
liferous veins of syenite. 

Minerals. — Gold, silver, iron and lead were worked by the 
Romans, whose operations can still be traced in the Kostolats mine, 
near Pozharevats, and elsewhere. Even more ancient is the Avala 
mercury mine, near Belgrade. The heaps of d6bris which cover 
so many acres near Belgrade, on Bie Kopaonik foothills and in the 
Toplitsa valley bear witness to the importance of tliis industiy in 
the past. During the later middle ages the Servian mines brought 
in a large revenue to the merchant princes of Ragusa. They pros- 
pered greatly during the 14th century, but Turkish rule put a stop 
to this industry after 1459 ; and the revival only began in 1835, 
under the patronage of I^ce Milosh. The richest com and lignite 
seams occur among the north-eastern mountains, generally near the 
Danube or Timok, and along the Morava. They are worked by the 
state, by Belgian companies and by private enterprise, the output 
in 1907 being valued at £121,000. is principally raised in the 

Podrinye, especi^y at I&upan ; and at Kuchayna, in the Pozhare- 
vats department, where zinc and small quantities of gold and silver 
are obtained. Antimony is mined at ^yechar. Ck^per and iron 
arc worked by Belgians at Maydanpek, the chief mining centre 
east of the Morava. Nickel, mercuiy, man^ese, graphite, 
marble, sulphur and oil shales are found in vanous re^ons/ but 
the minenf resources of the country, as a whole, remain almost 
imdeveloped. 

The numerous mineral springs are even more neglected than the 
mines. Waters rich in ioaine and sulphur occur in the Machva. 
About 1878 an unsuccessful attempt was made to convert 


Anuidyelovattt into a popular hsalth-ieooct The Iwths near Nish 
and Vnnya are conipantiyoly prosperous, white the bth^tiful 
BunDundingB attnu:t visitors oven nom abroad. 

Clfmatf.— The climate of Servia is on the whole mild, though 
subject to the extremes chaiaetsristic of inland Eastern countries. 
In summer the temperature may dse as high as xo6^ F., wildte in 
winter it often sinks to 13'’ or even ao* below zero. The higMytng 
valleirs in the south are colder than the rett of the country, not only 
on account of their greater elevation but also because of their being 
enosed to cold winds from the north and north-east. 

rauna . — ^The wild life of the Servian hi^itends is unusually varied* 
A few bears and wild boars and lynxes nnd shelter in the remoter 
forests, with many badgers, wolves, foxes, wildcats, martens and 
weasels. Otters are common along the rivers ; chamois may very 
rarely be seen on the least accessible peaks; roe-deer, xed-deer. 
squirrels and rabbits people the lower woodlands ; and hares abound 
in the open. The bwver is extinct. Among tend birds may be 
enumerated several varieties of eagle, vulture, falcon, owl, crow, 
jay. magpie, stork, quail, thrush, dove, &c. Pheasants are easily 
acclimatized ; grouse ana woodciKk are indigenous on the uplanoa 
of the north ; partridges, in all districts. Game laws were insMtutsd 
in 1898. Innumerable aquatic birds haunt the banks of the Save, 
Danube and Drina, and the lower reaches of the Timok and Morava ; 
among them being pelicans, cranes, grey and white herons, and many 
other lands of waders, beudes wild geese, ducks, rail and snipe. 
Edible frogs, tree-frogs, lizards, snakes, tortoises and scorpions are 
found in ^ parts. The principal fisheries are in the Danube and 
Save. 

Forests . — About one-tenth of the land is covered by forests, which 
give place, At an altitude of 5000 ft., to lichens and mosses. Little 
care was bestowed on forestry in the 19th century, apart from 
government supervision of the national and communal domains, 
a task usually delegated to the local mayor. Much of the finest 
timber was felled in the wars of 1876-1878 and of 1885, and ffie 
rights of grazing and wood-cutting also caused widespread da- 
stniction. The total forest area (onicial estimate, 1909) is about 

3.800.000 acres, of which 1,625,000 belong to the communes and 
to the state. Oaks and beeches predominate in the north ; 

pines, often of gigantic size, among the fantastic white or grey rocks 
of the wild south-western xidges. 

A^cuUure . — Servian methods of farming remain in many 
respects primitive. Real progress was, however, achieved in 
the period 1890-1910, chiefly owing to improvements in agri- 
cultural education. Indian com is the principal crop, for corn- 
cake forms the staple diet of the peasantry, while the groin is 
also used for feeding pigs, the heads for feeding cattle and the 
stubble for manure. The normal yield exceeds 5,000,000 
bushels yearly, wheat coming next with a little less than 
4,000,000. Flax, hemp and tobacco are also grown; hemp 
especially near Lcskovats. The cultivation of sugar-beet, 
introduced in 1900, became an important industry, but the 
attempt to introduce cotton failed, native tobacco planta- 
tions meet all the local demand, except for a small quantity of 
Turkish tobacco imported for the manufacture of special blends. 
The best Servian wines are those of Negotin and Semendria. 
Before the appearance of Phylloxera in 1882 wine was exported 
to France and Switzerland, but in 1882-1895 thousands of 
acres of vines were destroyed. Phylloxera was checked by the 
importation of American vines and the establishment of schools 
of viticulture. The creation of state vine-nurseries, stodeed with 
American plants, was authorized by a law of 1908. Orchards 
are very extensive, and all the fniits of central Europe will 
thrive m Servia. The chief care is bestowed on plums, from 
which is distilled a mild spirit known as raki or rakiya. The 
favourite kind of raki is sklivovitsa (the sliwowitz of Austria), 
extracted solely from plums. There is a considerable trade in 
dried plums and plum marmalade. Bees are very generally 
kept, the honey being consumed in the country, the wax ex- 
port^. Mulberries are ctowh on many farms for silkworms ; 
sericulture is encouraged and taught by the state, and over 

100.000 lb of cocoons are annually exported. Relatively to its 
population, Servia possesses a greater number of sheep (3,160,000 
m 1905) and pigs (908,000 in 1905) than any country in Europe. 
Large herds Of swine fatten, in summer and autumn, on the bee^- 
mast and acorns of the forests, returning in winter^ to the low- 
lands. The Servian pig is pure white or black, but other breeds, 
notably the Berkshire and Yorkshire, are kept. Dei^ite Ameri- 
can competition and Austro-Hungarian tariffs l!he export of 
swine remains the principal branch of Servian commerce. 
Cheeses are made from the milk of both aheep and goats ; but 
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eiittSe m moftly bred lor export or draught purpoeei « The 
ethsihroiui wooden carta which afford the wle means of transport 
in many districts are gcncially drawp by oxen, althoui^ bufialpeS 
may be seen in the south. 'Hie native horses, thous^strong, 
are, like the cattle, of small size. 

Land T0tnin,’---W>Te than four-fifths of the Servians are peasant 
farmers; and the great majority of these cultivate the land be- 
longing to thdr own families. Holdings are generally small, not 
oxceecung an average of 2o acres for each household. They cannot 
be sold or mortgaged entire ; the law forbids the alienation for debt 
of a peasant's cottage, his ^den or courtyard, his plough, his last 
six yvdara ^ of land and the cattle necessary for working nis farm. 
Besidse the small farms there Is the xadruga, a form of community 
which appears to date from prehistoric times, and mahily survives 
along tJic Bosnian frontier, though tending to disappear cver3nvhere 
and to be replaced by rural co-operation. Under the zadniga system, 
each homestead or cluster of cottages is occupied by a group of 
families connected by blood and dwelling together on strmtly 
communistic principles. The association is ruled a house-father 
(domanyin or siaryeskina) and a house-mother (domanyitsa), who 
assign to tiie members their respective tasks* The siattyeihina may 
be the patriarch of the community, but is often chosen by the rest 
of the members on account of his prudence and ability ; nor is Us 
wife necessarily the domanyitsa. in addition to the farm work, 
the members often practise various trades, the proceeds of which 
are paid into the common treasury. The community sometimes 
includes a priest, whose lees for baptism, &c., augment the common 
fund. The buildings belonging to the homesteads are enclosed 
^thin an immense palisade, inside which a large expanse of fields 
is mostly planted with plum, damson, and other fruit-trees, sur- 
rounding tne bouses of the occupiers. In the midst of these is the 
house of the siaryeshinat which contains the common kitchen, 
eating hall, and family hall of the entire homestead. Here all the 
memBers assemble in the evening for conversation and amusement, 
the women spinning, while the children play. The houses are 
mostly very small wooden structnres, serving for little else but 
sleeping pl^es. But that of the siaryeskina is often of biick, and 
is invariably of better construction than the rest. The houses are 
often raised on piles, above the level of ttie floods which occur so 
frequently near the Save and Drina. 2 Sadrugas were very prosperoub, 
as they ha 4 always a sutiicient number of hands at command, and 
their members combined to obtain Implements and cattle. But 
with the establishment of order and security, the zadrugas began 
rapidW to disappear, a further cause of their dissolution being the 
tect that membm could legally acquire private property {osobina). 
A new stimulus was given to agriculture by the encouragement 
which King Alexander per.soaally extended to the establishment of 
rurM co-operative associations on the Raiffeisen principles. The 
object of these associations is principally to facilitate the acquisition 
of improved implement and better breeds of cattle. No fewer than 
xoo of such cr^it societies were founded between 1894 and 1899. 
The total number of agricultural co-operative societies exceeded 500 
in 19x0 ; each has its tribunal [Conseil des Prud'hommes). which 
arbitrates in disputes ; and all together, with the state-aided Co- 
operative Caisse, which lends money to the smaller societies, form a 
suule xreat organization known as the General Union. 

Small holdings were in thomselves a hindrance to Servian agri- 
cultural progress, inasmuch as small farmers cannot afford the cost 
of scientific larming ; hence the great success of co-operation. As 
a rulCi the lots of ground belonging to one household or family 
do not lie together, but are disperst^d in different, very often distant, 
parts of the village land. To meet this difficulty, a farmer with 
more crops than he can reap unaided will summon his neighbours 
his assistance, supplying them with food^but no money, and binding 
himself to repay the service in kind. This form of vdluntary co- 
ppsration is cmlod moba. Another sertous drawback to the economic 
position is that Servia has no seaboard, and that it is iaf from the 
nearest export harbours {e.g. Galatz, Salonica, Fiume). In such a 
situation the country is at the mercy of hostile tari^. 

Manufachires and Commerce , — TTie scarcity of labour prevents 
the growth of any great manufacturing industries. Hiere is no 
native artisan cl^s ; for except in very rare cases, the people 
value their independence too highly to work in factories, or even 
to enter domestic service* A large proportion of the artisans 
throu^ut Servia are Austro-Hungarians or gipsies. The 
chief manufacturing industries are those for which the country 
supplies raw material, notably meat-packing, flourTmilling, 
brewing, tanning, and the weaving or spinning of hemp, fiax 
and wool. There are also iron-foundries, potteries, and sugar, 
tobacco and celluloid factories. A law of 1898 authorizes the 
l^verament to grant concessions on ^vourable terms to 
ferelgii capitalists willing to promote mining and manufactures 
in Sovia ; but in 1910 Uie number of luge industrial esubhsh- 
^ One yutro i% the area which two oxen ean plough in a day. 


ments in the kingdom did not exceed 60, nor the number of 
hands employed. 5000* There ace a few domesric industries 
such as the minufocture of sandals (opanke), and of the hand- 
woven carpets and rugs made at f^t, whidi are popular 
throttgdtout the Peninsuia* 

Commerce. -^The ioUewing table shows the valne of Servian im- 
ports and exports for five years : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1904 

£tA 37 ^ 

;^;2, 486,000 

1905 

2,224,000 

2,879,000 

1906 

J.773,000 

2,864,000 

1907 

2,823,000 

3,259>ooo 

X908 

3,025,000 

3,0x9,000 


Cotton and woollen fabrics, leather, salt, sugar, iron and machinery 
are the principal imjMrts, and come chiefly from Austria-Hungary, 
Germray and Great Britain. Large quantities of prunes, grain, meat’ 
mw hides, eggs and copper axe exported, chiefly to Austria-Hungary* 
Germany and Turkey. ' 

Finance. — Up to 1878 the principal revenues were derived from 
the customs, excise and a sort of poll-tax. The government required 
the town and village communities to pay into the state treasury 
£1, 4s. per head of the able-bodied citizens living in the community, 
and the municipal board made repartition of the total amount due 
to the government from its citizens according to their estimated 
wealth or earnings. Tliat system yielded without the slightest 
difficulty about £750,000 annually. But the Berlin Treaty (1878) 
stipulate that Ser^a should construct part of the international 
railway to Constantinople and to Salonica, and should pay the 
Turkish landowners an indemnity for the estates which had been 
taken from them and divided among their Servian tenants. This 
and the flocessity of indemnifying the people from whom, during the 
ware with Turkey (1876-1878), reqnisltionB had lieen taken and 
money borrowed, forced the government to enter the European 
finai^ial markets. Up to that time (1881) Servia had practically no 
public foreign debt, edthough it owed Russia about /240,ooo lent 
privately for war preporationB, and to its own people about ;{32o,ooo 
taken by a forced loan for war purposes. The first j)ublic loans were 
made in 1881 by French banks at 71I lor 5 % bonds, and the ex- 
penditure had to be immediately increasi^ to ;^i ,240,000. The 
mtreduotion of new taxes and the reorganization of tlie financial 
administration of the country could not keep pace with the increase 
of public expenditure, chiefly because the SKupshtina was for some 
time reluctant to replace the old system of direct taxation by a more 
modem system. When in 1884 the new law of taxation was adopted, 
the situation became so serious that in 1895 a new scheme was 
adopted by which the government gave to the bondholders additional 
securities, the bondholders at the same time accepting the new 4 % 
unified bonds in exchange for their old 5 % bonds. The following 
table gives an analysis of the national debt on the ist of Januar3^ 


1909 

Russian debt of 1876 (5 %) 50,000 

Lottery loan of 1881 (2 %) . 989,000 

Loan of the Uprava Fondova (5 %) . 291,000 

Primary loan of 1888 .... 367,000 

Unified loan of 1895 (4 %) . 13,516,000 

Railway loan of i8w (5 %) 192,000 

Monopoly loan of X902 (5 %) 2,300,000 

Loon of 1906 (4J %) .... 3.767,000 


Total ;{2 1, 572,000 

T^ chief sources of revenue are customs duties, the state mon- 
opolies of salt, sugar, tobacco, matches and petroleum ; national 
property, s.g, forests, railways, postal service ; ^ect taxes, of which 
tjhe most important are the poll-tax and the land taxes (^aduat^ 
according to the quality of the land). The heaviest charges are for 
the service of the national debt and for the army ; each of these items 
exceeded /i, 000, 000 in 1909. The estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure for five years are ^own below : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1905 

£3.5**, 000 

1(3,565.000 

3,560,000 

1906 

3.595, «*> 

X907 

3.618.000 

3.834.000 

3,615,000 

.908 . ' 

3,830,000 

1909 

4,145,000 

4,132,000 


Banks and Money. — The Nationi^ Bank of $ervia, founded in 
Bclgxaxle in 1^, has a nominal capital of £Boo/)oo {£zOofioo paid). 
The Ifortgage Bank {Uprava Fonaovdl, founded in 1862, is a state 
institution ^^ch lends money for agricultural operations, &c. The 
Export Bank, founded in 190X, is a private bank under state super- 
visxon, with branches in ^dapest, Vienna, Berlin, Ac. Its chief 
object Is the furtherance of Servian foreign commerce. 
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lit 1875 Servda adopted the dcdmal ayatem ior teottejF, ivoighta 
and meaeiiite, which came into actual nae la 1883* The moaetaty 
oait ie the dinar Ifcaiic) of 100 paras (centimee). In circulatwn there 
are ^jold pktmai 1.0 and 20 dinars ; diver of ^faras, and 1, t and 
5 dinars; nickel of 5, 10 and eo paras; ain oronae of 1 parak. 
Twenty-hve dinan eqnal aterling, 

dir/ Towns. — The chief towns of Servia are Belgrade, the capital^ 
with ^097 inhabitants in 1900 ; Niah (14,451); KTagnyevats 
(14,160) ; Posharevats (12,957) ; Leskovati (13,000) ; Shabats 
(12,072) ; Vranya (11,921) ; (20,421) ; Kruihevats (so, 000) ; 

Uahitse <7<»o) ; Vafyevo (6800) ; Semendria (6912) ; Chupriya 
(6000) ; and Kralyevo (5600). 

ComiMttetcahofu.-^until.the middle erf the X9th century, travellers 
through the Balkan Peninsula had a choice between two main routes, 
which started as a single highway from Belgrade, and up the Morava 
valley to Nish. Here two toads diverge ; one branchuig off south- 
eastwards to Pirot, Sofia and Constantinople ; the other proceetling 
southwards to Vianya, Uskiib and Salonica. The railway which 
connects western sj^ central Europe with Constantinople and 
Salonica takes the same course. That section of it which traverses 
Servia was begun in i88x and finished in x888. Branch lines give 
access to Kiaguyevats, Zayochar, Semendria and other ^portant 
towns, and there are ecveral smaller railways in the valleys of the 
Save, the Danube, the Servian Morava and their tributaries. Apart 
from country lanes and footpaths, there arc tliree classes of highways, 
controlled, respectively, by the nation, department and commune. 
Construction and remirs are, in theory, carried out by compulsory 
labour ; but this right is seldom enforced. Even in the Shumadia, 
where materials are plentiful, the roads rapidly give way under heavy 
traffic, or after bad weather ; in the Maenva, Porlrinye and remoter 
districts, they arc often impassable. The Constantinople and 
Salonica roads remain the best in Servia. Besides the frontier streams 
on the north and west, the only river of any importance for navigation 
is the Morava, which is navigable by steamers of light draught as high 
as Chupriya, about ho m. from its mouth. 

The postal system dates from 1820, when an organized system of 
couriers was established, for state correspondence only. From 1843 
to 1868 the Servian government undertook the carriage of letters in 
Servia itself, while the Austro-Hungarian consulate in Belgrade 
lor%varded correspondence to and from central and western Europe. 
In 1868 the whole business of posting was taken over by the state ; 
post offices arc also maintained by many communes, and a few are 
itinerant. Servia joined the International Telegraphic Union in 
1B66, the Postal Union in 1874. The first telegraph line was con- 
structed as early as 1855 ; telegrams between Constantinople, Sofia, 
Budapest and Vienna jiasB over lines constructed by the i^rvian 
government (under Conventions with Austria-Hungary and Turkey) 
in 1899 and 1906. The telephone service, inaugurated in 1900, is a 
state monopoly (both for construction and operation). 

Population, — ^With a continuous excess of birth.s over deaths, 
and of male over female children, the population of Servia rose 
from 2, i 6 i , q 6 i in 1890 to 2,493,770 in 1900, and to about 
2,730,000 in 1910. More than four-fifths of this number belong 
to the Serbo-Ooatian branch of the Slavonic race ; while the 
remainder is composed of about 160,000 Rumans, 47,000 gipsies, 
8000 Austro-Hungarians and Germans, and 5000 Jews. Many 
Servian emigrants returned, after 1878, to the territories which 
the Treaty of Berlin restored to their country. These territories 
had been occupied, under Turkish rule, by Albanians, west of 
the Morava, and by Bulgarians, along the Nishava ; but, after 
1878, the Albanians with^ew, and the Bulgarians were absorbed. 
The Rumans reside principally in the north-east, near the 
borders of their native land, and are peasant farmers, like the 
Serbs. TTie gipsies occasionally settle down, forming separate 
camps or villages, but in most cases they prefer a wandering 
life. They are often admirable artisans and musicians, almost 
eveiy town possessing a gipsy band. The Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians control a large share of the commerce of the country ; 
the Jews, as elsewhere in the Balkans, are retail traders. Anti- 
Semitism is not prevalent in Servia, owmg to the smallness of 
the Jewish communities. The stature and features of the Serbs 
vary in different regions; but the northern peasantry are 
generally fairer and shorter than the mountaineers of the south. 
Those of the Shumadia are blue*eyed or grey-eyed. In many 
parts ihid prevailing types have been modified by intermarriage 
with Bulgars, Albanians and Vlachs ; so that, along the Timok, 
for instance, it is impossible to make physiognomy a test of 
nationality. Even language does not afford a sure criterion, so 
nearly akin are many spoken dialects of Servian and Bulgarian. 

Nationiol Servia is a land without aristocracy 

or middle dass. Instead, it possesses an army of placemen and 


officials ; but theoetbeip^ ttamly recruited Inim ^tha pMMUryi 
do not distmb thepnvialiag<8ik^ eq\safity^ lii«900 ttsere WM 
neithet pauper nor workhouse in the country* The imople^ 
less tlmfty and industrious thaH the Bulgars^ less marki^'tihan 
the Montenegrins, less veraatileiand intettectuai than the iUmiaiis, 
value comfort iu mom highly than progress. A moderate 
amount of work enables them to live ‘well enough, and to pass 
their evenings at the village wine-shop ; although, being a sober 
race, ^ey meet there rather to disc^ politics than to drink. 
Of pities they never tire ; and sdll greater is their devotion to 
music, poetiy and dandng. Perhaps their most characteristic 
dance is the kalo, sometimes perfon^ by as many as ipo men 
and women, in a single serpwtine line. Their national instru- 
ment, the gusU (gusla), is a single-stringed fiddle, often roughly 
fashioned of wood and ox-bide, the bow being strung with hotae- 
hair. All classes delight in hearing or intoning the encUess 
romances which celebrate the feats of their national heroes ; 
for every true Serb lives as much in the past as in the present, 
and medieval wars still constantly furnish themes of new legends 
and ballads. It is largely this enthusiasm for the past which keeps 
alive the desire for a reunion of the whole race, in another 
Servian Empire, like that overthrown by the Turks in 1389. 
The fasts of the Orthodox Church are strictly kept ; while the 
festivals, which are hardly less numerous, are celebrated even by 
the Servian Moslems. As in Bulgaria and Rumania, the rfoi^a, 
or patron saint’s day, is set aside for rejoicing. A Servian 
crowd at a festival presents a medley of brilliant and picture.sque 
costumes, scarlet beii^ the favourite colour. Men wear a long 
smock of homespun linen, beneath red or blue waLstcoats with 
trousers of white frieze. The women's dress consists of a similar 
smock, a “ zouave ” jacket of embroidered velvet and two 
brightly coloured aprons tied over a white skirt, one in front 
and one behind. The head-dress is a small red cap, tambourine- 
shaped, and strings of coins are coiled in the hair, or worn as 
necklaces and bracelets. In this manner a farmer’s wife will 
often decorate henself with her entire dowi^. During the cold 
months, both sexes wrap themselves in thick woollen coats or 
sheepskins, with the fleece inwards; both are also shod with 
corded sandals, called opanke. The Rumanian women retain 
their native costume, and are furtlier distinguished by the wooden 
cradles, slung over the shoulders, in which they cany their 
infants ; the Servian mothers prefer a canvas bag. Women weave 
most of the garments and linen for tlieir families, besides sharing 
in every kind of manual labour. Turkish ideas pirevail about 
their social position ; but so highly valued are their services, 
that parents are often unwilling to see their daughters marry ; 
and wives are in many cases older than their husbands. The 
relationship called pobratimstvo is only less common than in 
Montenegro (q.v .) ; equally binding is kumstvo, or sponsorship, 
e.g. the relation subsisting between the “ best man ” and the 
bridegrx)om at a wedding, or between godparents and god- 
children. Persons connected by kumstvo, pobraiimstvo, or 
cousinship, however distant, may not marry. At a funeral, the 
coffin is left open until the last moment— a custom found every- 
where in the Balkans, and said to have been introduced by the 
Turks, who found that coffins were a convenient hiding-place 
for arms. The same practice is, however, common in Spra and 
Portugal. Few countries arc richer than Servia in myth and 
folklore. The peasants believe in charms and omens, in vam- 
pires, were-wolves, ghosts, the evil eye and vile or white-robed 
i^nrits of the earth, air, stream and mountain, with hoofs like 
a goat and henna-dyed nails and hair. Even at the beginning 
of the 20th century, education had done little to dispel suen 
superstitions. 

ConstsMion and GovemmenL— In 1903, after the murder of 
King Alexander Obrenovich, ahd the accession of Peter Kara- 
georgevich, the constitution of 1889 was revived. By this 
mstrument the government of Servia is an independent constitu- 
tional monarchy, hereditary in the male line, ai>d in the order 
of ijrunogeniture. The executive power is vested in the kiiw, 
advi^ Dy a cabinet of ei^t members, Who are collective^ 
and individually responsible to the nation, and represent ^e 
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milijfftftfi ol foreign ttffttifs. • wir. th^ i&ttiior^ iiiuMicc, public 
commerce, Tligioii mid eduottian, and justly. Tbe kin^ 
and the national aaiembly, or Narodna SJmpskHna, 130^ 
members, together form the texture. A general election 
must be held every fourth year. Each member receives 15 dinars 
for every day of actual attendance, and travels free on ^e rail- 
ways. There is also a state ooundl^whidi deals with various 
legal and financial matters. Of its 16 members, half are chosen 
by the king, and half by the ^oip^tina. Apart from soldiers 
of the active anny, all nude citizens of full age may vote, they 
pay 15 dinars in direct taxes ; while, apart from priests, com- 
munal mayors and state servants, all citizens of 30 years, paying 
60 dinars, are eligible to the Skupe^tina. The Velika Skupshiina 
or Grand Skupshtina is only convoked to discuss the most serious 
national questions, such as changes in the succession, the con- 
stitution or the territories of the kingdom. Its vote is regarded 
as a referendum, and its members are twice as numerous as those 
of the Narodna Skupshtina. For purposes of local government 
Servia is divided into 17 departments pi. eilfrMsAi), each 
under a prefect {nachdnik), who is assisted by a staff at dvil 
servants, dealing with finance, public works, sanitation, religion, 
education, police, commerce and agriculture. He also commands 
the departmental constabulary or pandurs. Every department 
is divided into districts (srez), administered by the sub-prefect 
(sreski nachalnik) ; and the districts are sub-divided into com- 
munes or municipalities, each having its salaried mayor (kmet 
or knez)y who prerides over a council elected on a basis of popula- 
tion. Within the smaller spheres of their jurisdiction, the 
sub-prefect and mayor have the same duties to fulfil as their 
superior, the prefect. The mayor is, further, responsible for the 
maintenance of the communal granary, forests and other property. 
He presents to the coundllors (odbomik, pi. odbornitst) a yearly 
statement of accounts and estimates, whwh they may reject or 
amend. All taxes levied by the state are paid by the communal 
council^ which assesses the property owned by each family 
under its authority, collects the amount due and has the right 
to retain one-fourth, or more, for local requirements. The central 
government cannot veto the election of a communal mayor or 
councillor. 


JuzHce , — The highest judicial authority in Servia is the Court of 
Cassation, created m 1855 and re-organized in X865. The court of 
appeal (1040) has two sections, one competent for Belgrade and the 
seven northern departments, the other for the rest of the kingdom. 
There are also departmental tribunals of first instance in every de- 
partment, and a commercial court of first instance in Belg^de. 
Communal courts exist in every commune or municipality, and 
certain judicial powers are dclejgated to the police, under laws dated 
1850-1^4. Trial by jury, which existed among the Serbs at least 
as early aa the 1 3th century and fell into desuetude under Turkuh 
rule, was revived in 1871. 

The medieval citadels of Belgrade, Nish, Pirot and 
Semendria have no military value, but some strategic points on the 
Bulgarian frontier were entrenched between 1889 ana 1899, while 
the modem forts of Nish, Pirot and Zayechar were strengthened and 
re-armhd at the beginning of the 20th century. The defensive force 
of the country, as reorganized in igox, consists of the national army 
{narodfA voysha) and the landsturm. In the national army, which Is 
organised m 5 divisions, with headquarters at Nish, Belgrade, 
Valyevo, Kraguyevats and '^yechar, every able-bodied citisen 
must serve (for two years in tne artillery and cavalry or eighteen 
months in othsr branches) between his 21st and his 45th year. He 
roust also belong to the landsturm at the ages of 17-21 and 45-50. 
Exemption from service is granted in a lew exceptional cases. 
The national army consists of three bans or classes ; xhe first is the 
field army, the units of the second exist in peace as cadres only, the 
third it unorganized. On a peace footing the strength of the army is 
^,000 men ; in war it might reach 225,000, including landaturm. 
The iofirntry were armed in 19x0 with the Mauser rifle (model 99) ; 
the field artillery with quick-firing guns on the Schneidei^Canet 
system. ' 

Hs/ir»Mi.-*Tho Servian Church is an autocephalous branch of the 
Orthodox Eastern communion. It is subject, aa a yihobz, to the 
ministry of educatiou ; for internal admiuistration its governing 
body is a synod of five prelates, presided over by the arclmishop of 
Bel^de, who is also the mefiropoliffin of Servia. Belgrade is 
the only arohi e piso o psl see ; the four dioceses are Nish, Shabats, 
C hO fUi a k and the Timok (espiscc^ see at Zayechar). The synod is 
the highest ecclealastical tribunal ; there are alfo two ecclesiastical 


* Oho member is chosen to represent eveiy 4500 electors. 


CDorts of appeal and diocesan cootfo of first Jnstancxm orary bUmn- 

no ; me canon law is an important part of the law of the In 
iroinastence, but only 1x0 monks, aU belonging to 
the order of St BasiL Studenitsa, near Krsfyevo, and MjAanTand 
Ravanitsa, near Chnpriya, are the ixioet interestiiig monastexies 
Much political influence is wielded by the priestB, who play^ a 
pr oTu i neut part in the struggles for national independent. They 

marry and work, and sometimes even beararma like tneir parishioners 

from whom a large p^ of their income is derived, in me shape of 
offerings and fees. The remainder comes prmcipally from church 
lands ; only the highest dignitaries being paid by the state. No 
able-bodied man may become a priest or monk unless he has served 
in the iray. Liberty of conscience is unrestricted. Liberty of 
wor^p is accorded to Roman Catholics, Jews, Mahommedans and 
certain Protestant communities. The Mahommedans (about 3000 
Turks and irooo gipsies) are the largest i^igiout body apart fem 
the national Church. 

J^ucaUon . — In X9X0, 17 % of the population could read and write. 
Primary education in the state schools is free and compulsory ; the 
reading of Church Slavonic, nature-study and agriculture (for boys) 
domestic science (for girls), certain handicrafts, singing and gym- 
nasties are among the subjects taught. There are Wgher schools 
(mostly Real^Gymnasien) in many of the larger towns, besides (1910) 
one theological seminary, 4 training schools for teachers, 4 technical 
schools, a military academy, and 5 secondary schools for girls. The 
communes and municipalities pay the entire cost of primary educa- 
tion, except the salaries of teachers, which, with the cost of higher 
education, are paid ^ the state. In February 1905 the Great si£ool 
(FWfAa Shkola^ in Belgrade was reorganized as the University of 
Servia, with faculties of theology, philosophy, law, medicine and 
engineering. Other important institutions of a scmi-educational 
character are the Royal Servian Academy (1836), which controls the 
national museum and national library in Belgrade, and publishes 
periodicals, &c. ; the ethnographical museum (1891), the natural 
history museum (1904), the national theatre (1890), the State 
Archives (x866, reorganized 1901), and the state printing office (1831) . 
all in Belgrade. 

See Servia by the Servians, ed. A. Stead (London, 1909) ; J. 
Mallat, La Serbie contemporaine (Paris, 1902) ; E. Lazard and J. 
Hogge, La Serbie de nos fours (Paris, 1901). For topography 
the Servian and Austrian General Staff Maps; P. Coquelle, La 
Royaume de Serbie (Paris, 189^ ; and A. de Gubematis, La Serbie et 
les Serbes (Florence, 1897). For geology and minerals: — J. Cvijic 
(Tsviyich), Grundlinien der Geographie und Geologie, &c. (Belgrade, 
1908) ; J. M. Zhuyovich (Zujovid), Geo/ogiya Srbiye (with map, 
Belgrade, 1893) ; D. J. Antula, Revue ginirale des gisements mdtalft- 
fires en Serbie (with map, Paris, 1900) ; Th. Mirkovich (Mirkovid), 
Les Eaux minirales en Serbie (Paris, 1892). For commerce : — Annual 
British Consular Reports ; Statistical Reports of the Servian Ministry 
of Commerce. For agriculture: — L. K. Yovanovich (Jovanovid), 
L* Agriculture en Serbie (Paris, 1900). For religion: — Bishop N. 
Ruzhichich (Rufidid), Istoriya S^ske Tsrkve (Belgrade, 1893-1895) ; 
and, by the same author, Das kirchlich-religidse Leben bei den Serben 
(Gdttingcn, 1896). (X.) 

History 


Tlw Serbs (Srbi, as they call themselves) are a Slavonic nation, 
ethnically and by language the same as the Croats {Hrvati, 
Horvati, Croati). TTie Croats, however, are Roman Catholics 
and use the Latin alphabet, while the Serbs belong to the Ortho- 
dox Church and use the Cyrillic alphabet, augmented by special 
signs for the special sounds of the Serb language. (See Slavs.) 

The earliest mention of the Serbs is to be found in Ptolemy 
( 2 tp/Joi) and in Pliny (Sirbt). Nothing is known of their earlier 
histo^ except that they lived as an agricultural people in 
Galicia, near the sources of the rivers Wissla and Dniester. In 
the beginning of the 6th century they descended to the shores 
of the Black Sea. Thence they began to move on in a westerly 
direction along the left shore of the Danube, crossed that river 
and occupied the north-western comer of the Balkan Peninsula. 
According to the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the 
emperor Heraclius (610-640) invited the Serbs to come over to 
settle down in the devastated north-western provinees of the 
Byzantine empire and to defend them against the incursions of 
the Avars. According to newer investigations, Heraclius only 
made peace with them, confirming them in the possession of the 
provinces which they already had occupied, and obtaining from 
them at the same time the recognition of his suzerainty. Their 
known history as a Balkan nation begins towards the middle of 
the 7th century. 

The Zhupmiyas , — In their new settlements the Serbs did not 
fonn at once a united political organization. The clans (plemena, 
sing, plrme), more or lcs8 related to each other, occupied a certain 
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temtory, bm a geogiaphioal and p^tkal unit wai odlad 
Zhupa or Zhupamya (county), the pohtical and militaiy chief 
of tvhich ms call^ The country was divided into 

many such Zh u pa n iyas, v^hich were orij^mafly independent of each 
other. The history of the Serbs during the first five centuries 
after their arrival in their present country was a struggle between 
the attempts at union and centraliation of the 2^upaniyas 
into one state under one government, and the resistance to ludi 
union and centralization, a struggle between the centripetal and 
the centrifugal political forces. The more powerful ^upan was 
tempted to subjugate and absorb the neighbouring less powerful 
Zhupaniyas. If successful, he would take the title of Veliki 
Zhupan (Grand Zhupan). But such unions were followed again 
and again by decentralization and disruption. It is not to be 
wondered at that this struggle gave occasion for wars between 
the Zhupaniyas, for civil wars within the Zhupaniyas, for popular 
risings, court revolutions, dethronements, politicid assassinations 
and such like. The earlier history of the Serbs on the Balkan 
territory is especially turbulent and bloody. One of the minor 
causes of that turbulence is to be found in the struggle between 
the ancient Slavonic order of inheritance, according to which a 
Zhupan ought to be succeeded by the oldest member of the 
family and not necessarily by his own son, and the natural desire 
of every ruler that his own son should inherit the throne. 

This internal political process was complicated by the struggle 
between the Greek Church and Greek emperors on the one side, 
and the Roman Catholic Church and the Roman Catholic Powers 
(Venice and Hungary) on the other side, for the possession of 
exclusive ecclesiastical and political influence in the provinces 
occupied by the Serbs. The danger increased when the Bul- 
garians came, towards the end of the 7th century, and formed a 
powerful kingdom on the eastern and south-eastern frontiers 
of the Serbs. Practically from the 8th to the 12th century the 
balk of the Serbs was under either Bulgarian or Greek suzerainty, 
while the Serbo-Croat provinces of Dalmatia acknowledged 
either Venetian or Hungarian supremacy. 

The Visheslav Dynasty, — ^The first Serb princes who worked 
with more or less success at the union of several Zhupaniyas 
into one state, belonged to what might be called “ the Visheslav 
dynasty.” Zhupan Visheslav lived in the beginning of the 9th 
century, and seems to have been the descendant of that leader 
of the Serbs who signed the settlement treaty with the emperor 
Heraclius towards the middle of the 7th century. His ancestral 
Zhupaniya comprised Tara, Piva, Lim (the neck of land between 
the Montenegro and Servia of Our days). Visheslav’s son 
Radoslav, his grandson Prissegoy, and his great-grandson 
Vlastimir, continued his work. Vlastimir successfully defended 
the western provinces of Servia against the Bulgarian at^ks, 
although the eastern provinces (Branichevo, Morava, Timok, 
Vardar, Podrimlye) were occupied by the Bulgars. The Bulgarian 
danger, and probably the energetic and successful operation of 
the Greek emperor Basil the Macedonian (867-886), determined 
the Servian Zhupans to acknowledge again the suzerainty of the 
Greek emperors. One of the important consequences of this new 
vassalship to the Byzantine empire was that the entire Servian 
people embraced Christianity, between 871 and 875. In all 
important transactions the Servians were led by the Grand 
Zhupan Mutimir Visheslayich (d. ^i). During the reign of his 
heirs almost all the Servian provinces were conquered by the 
Bulgarian Tsar Simeon (934). In 931 Chaslav, one of the prinpss 
of the Visheslav dynasty, liberated &e largest part of the Servian 
territory from Bulgarian domination, but to maintain that liberty 
he had to acknowledge the Byzantine emperors as his suzerains. 

The Princes of Zetta and the First Serb Kingdom. — ^Towards the 
end of the 9th century the political centre of the Serbs was 
transferred to Zetta (Zeta or Zenta : see Montenboro) and the 
Primorye (Sea-Coast). The prince (sometimes called king) of 
Zetta, Yovan Vladimir, tried to stop the triumphal march of the 
Bulgarian Tsar Samuel through the Serb profvmoes, but in 989 
was defeated, made prisoner ai^ sent to Sanmel's capital, Prespa. 
The historical fact tmt Vladimir married Kossara, the daughter 
of Samuel, and was sent back to Zetta as reigning prince under 


the Balgiriaa suseninty, fbnns the subject of the first Seih novel, 
Vladimir ami Kossara^ m enriv ms the 13th century. Ylaidiittir, 
who seems to have be^ a nobrnninded and genenm man, wis 
mmdeled by Samuel's heir, Tsar Vladislav (10x5)1 By the 
Christiani of both churches in Albania he is to fiiis day venerated 
as asaint. But after the c^th of Samuel the Bulgarian power 
ripely lost the Serb province, which, to get rid of tli^ Bulgmns, 
a^^in acknowledged the Greek ovemidthip. About 104s, 
however, I^inoe Voislav of Travuniya (TVebmje), cousin of the 
assassinated Vladimir of Zetta, started a succeittful insurrection 
against the Greeks, and united under his own rule lYmvuniya, 
S^umlye and Zetta. His son Michael Voislavkh annexed the 
important 29 iupaniya of Rashka (Rascia or Rassia), and in 1077 
proclaimed himself a king (rex), receiving the crown from P<^ 
Gregory VII. His son Bodin continued the work of his fatlmr, 
and enlarged the first Serb kingdom by annexing territories v^ch 
up to that time were under direct Greek rule. A body of 
Crusaders under Count Raymond of Toulouse passed through 
Bodin's kingdom about x loi . After Bodin’s death the civil wars 
between his sons and relatives materially weakened the first 
Serb kingdom. Bosnia reclaimed her own independence ; so did 
Rashka, whose Grand Zhupans came forward as leaders of the 
Serb national policy, which aimed at freedom from Greek 
suzerainty and the union of all the Serb Zhupaniyas into one 
kingdom under one king. The task was difficult enough, as 
the Byzantine empire, then under the reign of the energetic 
Manuel Comnenus, regained much of its lost power and influence. 
About the middle of the 12th century all the Serb Zhupaniyas 
were acknowledging the suzerainty of the Byzantine emperors. 

The Nemanyich Dynasty and the Serb Empire. — A change for 
the better began when Stephen Nemanya became the Grand 
Zhupan of Rashka (1169). He succeeded in uniting all the Serb 
countries under his rule, and although he never took the title of 
king, he was the real founder of the Serb kingdom and of the royal 
dynasty of Nemanyich, which reigned over the Serb people for 
nearly 200 years. The youngest son of Stephen Nemanya, 
Prince Rastko, secretly left his father’s royal court, went to a 
convent in Mount Athos, made himself a monk, and afterwards, 
under the name of Sava, became the first archbishop of Servia. 
As such he established eight bishoprics and encouraged schools 
and learning. He is regaled as the great patron and protector 
of education among the Serbs, as a saint, and as one of the greatest 
statesmen in the national history. After Stephen Nemanya and 
Sava the most distinguished members of the Nemanyich dynasty 
were Urosh I. (1242-1276), his son Milutin (1282-1321) and 
Stephen Dushan^ (i 33 i-i 3 S 5 )‘ Urosh married Helen, a French 
princess of the house de Courtenay, and through her he kept 
friendly relations with the French court of Charles of Anjou in 
Naples. He endeavoured to negotiate an alliance between 
Serbs and French for the overthrow and partition of the Byzan- 
tine empire. His son Milutin continued that policy for some time, 
and increased his territory by taking several fortified places from 
the Greeks ; but later he joined the Greeks under the emperor 
Andronicus against the Turks. Milutin’s grandson, Stephen 
Dushan, was a great soldier and statesman. Seeii^ the danger 
which menaced the disorganized Byzantine empire from the 
Turks, he thought the best plan to prevent the Turkish invasion of 
the Balkan Peninsula would be to replace that empire by a Serbo- 
Greek empire. He took from the Greeks Albania and Macedonia 
excepting Salonica, Kastoria and lannina. Towards the end of 
1345 he proclaimed himself “emperorof the Serbs and theOreeks,” 
and was as such solemnly crowned at Uskilb on Easter Day 
1346. At the same time he raised the archbishop of Ipek, the 
primate of Servia, to the dignity of patriarch. Three years later 
he convoked the Saber (parliament) at Uskiilb to begin a codifica- 
ti<»x of the laws and legal usages. The result was the publication, 
in 1349, of the Zakonik Tsara Dushana (Tsar Dushan’s Book 
of Laws), a eode of great historical interest which proves that 
Servia was not much behind the foremost European states in 

> Dushan is a term of endearment derived from dusita, ** the soul,” 
and not, as fbrmerly believed by Western philok>|^ts^ from dushiti. 

to strangle.'' 
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In 1355 ^ ^ e wa pai yi ^agMiiit 

thii live^f the ^act of whicii iwi» to unite Gmu^ Sevm ji^ 
iMM into one ontpirei 4iid by tfaeir united imm pnevaait 
^tolnah poiver takuiif noot on Eurogieaii ground* l^irotliejn 
tkftt ob^ Iw woe innkiag preperatiooi for a aiegoof Constantin 
nopk; Imt in themi^t of these pfepaiatiw^or, asfome 
a«ert, on the maith towards Constahiino^e^ be died suddenly 
at the viUage of Peabolis on the soth of December 1355. Bu 
c^y son Urosh» a young man of nineteen, seemed physically 
and mentally incapable of bolding together an empire composed 
of such different races and upheaving with such divergent 
interests. Some of the powerful viceroys of Dushon’s provinces 
speedily mode themselves independent. The most proo^ent 
amongst them was Vukashin, proclaiined himself king of 
Macedonia. He wished to continue Dushan’s policy arid to 
expel the Turks from Europe, but in the battle of Taenarus, 
on the 86th of September 1371, his army was destroyed by the 
Turks, and he was slain. This was the first great blow which 
shook the fragile structure of the Serb empire to its foundation. 
Two months later (December 1371) Tsar Urosh died, and with 
his death ended the rule of the Nemanyich dynasty. 

The Twkish Invasion ; Kossovo, — ^After a few years of in* 
decision and anarchy the Sabor met at Ipek in 1374 and elected 
Knes (count) Lazar Hrebelyanovich, a kinsman of Urosh, as 
ruler of the ^bs. Lazar accepted the position and its responsi- 
bilities, but never would assume the title of tsar, although the 
peq)le commonly called him Tsar Lazar.” He tried to st^ 
the further disruption of the Serb empire and worked to organize 
a Christian league against the Turks. When this was reported 
to the Turks, they at once decided to prevent the formation 
of such a league by attacking its prospective members one by one. 
This was the real cause of ^e Turkish attacks on Bulgaria and 
Servia in 1389, which resulted in the complete subjugation of 
Bulgaria and in the defeat of the Serb army in the battle of 
Kossovo {1 5th of June 13^). No historic event has made such a 
deep impression on the mind of the Serbs as the battle of Kossovo 

probaWy because the flower of the Serb aristocracy fell in that 
battle, and because both the tsar of tlw Serbs, Lazar, and the 
sultan of the Turks, Murad L, lost their lives. The sultan was 
killed by the Serb knight or voyvode Milosh Obilich (otherwise 
KoUlovich). There exists a cycle of national songs— sung to 
this day by the Serb bards (gws/an)— concerning the battle of 
Kossovo, the treachery of Vuk Brankovich and the glorious 
heroism of Milosh Obilich. 

The Despotaie.-^hiXtx the battle of Kossovo Servia existed 
for some seventy years (138^1459) os a country tributary 
to the sultans but governing itself under its own rulers, who 
assumed the Greek title of ” despot.” The first despot after 
Kossovo was Tsar Lazar's eldest son ” Stephen the Tall,” who 
was an intimate friend of Sigismund IV., king of Hungary and 
emperor of the Germans. Being childless, Stephen on his death- 
bed in 1437 appointed his nephew, Geoige Brankovich, to bo his 
successor. As despot, Geor^ worked to establish an affiance 
between Servia, Bosnia and Hungary. But before such on alliance 
could practkaily be arranged, Murad II. attacked Servia in 
1437 and forced George to seek refuge in Hungary, where he 
continued to work for a Serbo-Hungarian allianoe against the 
Turks. Having at his disposal a large fortune he succeeded in 
organising a Serbo-Hungarian expedition against the Turks in 
1444. Tl^ expedition, under the joint command of the Despot 
Geoi^and of Hunyidi Jiiios, defeated the Turks in agreat battle 
at Kunovitsa. The sultan was forced to conclude peace, re- 
storing to George all the countries previously taken from him. 
For ^ the remainder of his . life George was rather estranged firom 
his former allies the Hudgariaas. At the age of ninety he was 
wounded in a duel by a l^ngarian nobleman, Michael Sasilagyi, 
and died of his wound on the 84th of December 1457, His 
youngest son Lasar succeeded him>. but only for a few months. 
Lasar's widow Hel^ Palateologina gave Servia to the p(^, 
hoping thereby to secure the assistance of Roman Catholic 
Europe against the Turks. But no one in Europe moved a finger 
to help Servia, and Sulfan Mahommed 11 . occupied the country 


in 1469^ maUng it« pa sh a Hk indek;d».direm govenunent oithe 
FoftC’. .w> , 

For fiiUy> 345 years Servia remamed a Turkish pajriudik, 
enduring miaedes whidi tiidt lawless regime implied 

(see TuxicaY, Bsslofy). But the more or less successful mvasions 
of the Turldih empire in Europe by the Austrian umm in the 
course of the 18th century-evasions in which thousands of 
Serbs always pa^dpated as volunteers*-pvepared ^e way for 
a new state of things. 

The Struggle for Servian /wdepfndenrf.— The disorganization 
and anarchy in the Turkish empire at the begimung of the 
19th century gave the Serbs their opportunity, and tlw pwple 
rose eH masse i^ainst its oppressor (January 1864). A national 
assembly met in February 1804 in the village of Orashats, and 
elected Geoige Petrovich— more generally known under the 
name of “ Tsmi Gyoigye ” or “ Kaw^ojeoige ” (^.v.)— both mean- 
ing Black George as commander-in-chief of all the nation’s 
anned forces and the leader of the nation ( Fozhd naroda), Undier 
his command the Serbs quickly succeeded in breaking the power 
of the Dahias, as the four chieftains of the Janissaries of Belgrade 
were called, who, having rebelled against the sultan, took posses- 
sion of Servia, became its politietd and military masters, and 
exploited the country as their own private property. The 
Serbs cleared their country altogether of the Turks, and began 
to oiganize it as a modern European state. In 1807 the sultan 
offer^ to grant the Serbs self-government, and to acknowledge 
Karageoige as the chief of the nation with the title of prince. 
On the advice of the Russians, who were just going to war with 
Turkey, the Serbs refused that offer, preferring to fight against the 
Turks as Russian allies. The principal scene of the Russo- 
Turkish war being transferred to the Lower Danube, only a few 
unimportant actions took place on Servian territory. From 
1804 till the autumn of 1813 the Serbs governed themselves as 
an independent nation. But when in 1812 Russia, attacked 
by Napoleon, had in great haste to conclude at Bucharest a 
treaty of peace with Turkey, and omitted to make sufficient 
provision for the security of her t^es the Serbs, the Turkish army 
invaded and reconquered Servia, occupying all its fortresses. 
Karageorge, with most of the leading men, left the county 
(September 1813) and found a refuge first in Austria and then in 
Russia. Of those who remained in Servia the natural leader, 
by his own position, talents and influence, was Milosh Obrenovich, 
voyvode of Rudnik. He surrendered to the Turks and was 
appointed by them the ruler of central Servia. Not quite two 
years later Milosh began the second insurrection of the Serbs 
against the Turks (on Palm Sunday 1815, near the little wooden 
church of Takovo). He was successful not only in the field but 
in his diplomacy, and by 1817 Servia had regained autonomy 
under the suzerainty of sultan. That autonomy was placed 
on an international basis by the treaty of Adrianopie, concluded 
between Turkey and Russia in 1829. In compliance with that 
treaty the sultan by the Hatti-Sherif of 1830 formally granted 
full autonomy to the Serbs, retaining at the same time Turkish 
garrisons in the Servian fortresses. 

Servia an Autonomous State: — ^Milosh, declared 

hereditary prince of Servia, worked hard for internal organiza- 
tion and liH* the economic and educational progress of his country. 
But his attempts to make Servia independent of Russian pro- 
tection brought him into conflict with Russia, and his autocratic 
methods of government united against him all who wished for 
a constitution. The result was that Prince Milosh was forced 
to abdicate and leave the counUy in, 1839. Three days before his 
abdication he waa induced to sign a constitution (that of 1838) 
imposed on Servia by the Porte, at the instance of Russia, with the 
object of undermihing his position. This constitution ^legated 
pait of the prince’s authority to a council of 70 members appointed 
for life. Prince Uilosh’s elder son, Prince Milan (Obrenovich 
IJ.),died in a few months, and the younger son Michael (Obreno- 
vi(^ HI.) ascended the tlu'one. But the .politicians who forced 
Miloph to abdicate did not feel safe withMilosh’s second son as 
the coming prince of Servia. Thqy started a military revolt, 
drove Michael also into exile and elected Alexander 
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lUdMigeofgevich; llM Tdttngor m iGiii|oaiif«; as pwpct «f iaiwitaneairf aqt ^Rtiiik ImM 

S^rvk. &fei^<i$42«iS58) was qttiet<alid prosperous; a&d the rfwtttirffcrriott is Setlria^and Iwcame tfaa ltartii%-f»iptte 
cmmtry ni*^ rossavkabie progfess fAi cuiluro and wealtiL departomia Serviui p(^tica> Akliie Barlin (kaig^ the Beiviaii 
But he feared to summon the nsnmial saiemUy, was peraonali^ pknipdtentiBry, Jovaa Ristioh, in vain appealed So the R^nsiaa 
weak and vacillating, and in loeeign pohtics was Turcophil repre^tativet to assist Servian to obtain better tanaa. Ihe 
and Austrophil rather than ’Rasso|jmL Not only Russia but Russians themseives advised him to impcal to Austna and to try 
Servia also was dissatisfied with su& a policy, and when Alex- to obtain her support The utter negl^ of the Servian intomits 
ander Karageorgevich, forced by public opinion, at last dared by Russia at Sm Stefano, and her evident inab^ty at the 
convoke a national assembly, thi^ assembly’s first resohiticm was Berlin Congress to do anything for Servia, determined Priaoc 
that Prince Alexander should be dethrokied and replaced by the If ilan to chiuige the traditional policy of his country, and uis tead 
old Prince Mik>sh Obrenovich 1 . This ohiuige of the reigning of oontinuu^ to seek stxpport from Russia, he tried to come to ea 
dynasty was efieeted without the slightest disorder or loss of life, understand!^ with Austria-Hungary concerning t;he oonditi^ 
Milosh returned to power at the bcgiiming of 1859, but died in under which that power would give its support to S^an 
i860. His son Michael then ascend^ the throne for the second interests. This new departuie was conridered by the Russians-- 
time. He was a man of r^emMit who had learned much during especially by ^se of ^ Panslavist pa^--almo8t as an 
his long exile ( I 84 »-i 859). His political programme was that the a^MStasy, and it was decided to oppose Prince Milpn and 1 ^ 
law should be respected as the supreme will in the country, that supporters, the Servian Progressives. The treaty of Berlin 
Servia’s political autonomy should be jealously guarded, and (1361 of July 1878) disappointed Servian patriots, although tlw 
every encroachment on the part of the suserain power should be complete independence of the country was cstablwhed by it 
resented and rebuffed. He introduced many important reforms (art. 34X This was proclaimed at Belgrade by Prince (after- 
in administration, and repiaced the old constitution, granted to wards King) Milan on the sand of August. 

Servia by the Porte in 1830, by a new constitution which he him- The Progressive Rigifne.-^Tht political history of Servia from 
self gave to the country. When in 1862 the Turkish garrison 1879 to the abdication of King Milan on 3rd March 1889 was an 
in the citadel of Belgrade bombarded the town, he demanded the uninterrupted struggle between King Milan and the Promsaives 
evacuation of all the Servian fortresses and forts by the Turks, on one side, and Russia with her adh^ents, the Servian Radicals. 
Only a few of the less important forts were delivered to the on the other. King Milan and his government were badly 
Serbs at that time ; but in 1863 Prince Michael sent his wife, handicapped by several unfortunate circumstances. To fulfil ^ 
the beautiful and accomplished Princess Julia {rUe Countess engagements accepted in Berlin and the ^dirions under whiA 
Hunyadi), to plead the cause of Servia in London, and she independence had been granted to Servia, railways had to be 
sucewded in interesting prominent English politicians (Cobden, constructed within a certain time, and the government had ^90 
Bright, Gladstone) in the fate of the Balkan countries. Prince to pay to the Turkic landlords in the newly ^uired 
Michael organized the national army, anned it and drilled it, an equitable indemmty for their estates, which were 
and entered into understandings with Greece, Montenegro, among the peasants. These objects could not be attained with- 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria and Albania, for an eventual out borrowing a considerable amount of mon^ in the European 
general rising against the Turks. In the beginning of 1867 he maritets. 'lb pay regularly the interest on the loons Ae gm^- 
addressed to the POrte a formal demand that the Turkish ment of ICing Milan had to undertake the unpopular taA of 
garrisons should be withdrawn from Belgrade and other Serb reforming the entire feancial syattm of the country and of 
fortresses To prevent a general conflagration in the Balkan increasing the taxation. The expenditure mcreased moro 
Peninsula, the powers advised the sultan to comply with the rapidly than the revenue. Deficits append, which tod to be 
demand, and when the British government strongly supported covered temporarily by new loans, Md which forced the govern- 
that advice the sultan yielded and delivered all the fortresses ment to establish monopohes on salt, tobacco, matdiM, mmeral 
on Servian territory to the keeping of the prince of Servia (March oils, &c. Every such step increased the unpopulanty of the 
1867) Prince Michael’s great popularity in consequence of his government and strengthened the opposition. attempt on 
diplomatic successes alarmed the friends of the exUed Kara- the life of King Milan was made m 1882, ^d an miction in 
K^rgevich dynasty, more espcciaUy when rumours began to the south-eastern districts was started m 1883. But ttonmjonty 
Lculate that the' prince contemplated divorcing his childless of the peojpAe, and especially the regular anny, remained loyal, 

..... , . * : £ A and the revolt was qukkiy suppressed. 

War with Btffgarm.>-The union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumdia inspired King Milan and his government with the notkm 
that either that union must be prevented, or that Servia should 
obtain some territorial compensation, so that the boliuice of 
power in the Balkan Peninsula might be maintained. This view, 
which did not find support ani^here outside Servia, led to 
war between Servia and Bulgaria (see SenwBtdgarian War); 
tlie Servians were defeated at Sliynitza and had to abancto 
Pirot, whilst the farther advance of the Bulgarian army on Nish 
was stopped by the intervention of Austria-Hungary. ^ 
honourable peace was concluded between the two contending 
powers in March 1886. Then came the unl^py events con- 
nected with MiUm’s divuroe from Queen Natalie. That domestic 
misfortane was deveriy ex|doited by King Milan’s enemies in 
the country abroad, and did him more harm than aU hb 
politacal mistakes. He tried to retrieve his position in the 
country, and succeeded in a great measure, by granting a very 
liberal constitution (January 1889^ or Doc. 1888 O.S.) at a time 
iriien ail agitation ior a new constitution had been given up. 
Then, to the groat astonishment of the Servians and of his 
Russian enemies, King Milan vohmtarily abdicated, pke^ the 
govensment of the country in the handa of a regency during the 
minority of his only son Akxander, whom he proclaimed king of 
Servia on the 6tii of March 1889. 

Kmg AUxander: Tke Jkgnuy.-^Tbe le adin g man of the 


wife J um and remarrying, a conspiracy was lormeu, uuu * * *iiv.c 
Michael was assassinated on the loth of June 1868, The con- 
spirators failed to overthrow the government, and the iroy 
proclaimed Milan, the son of Prince Michael’s first cousin Milosh 
Obrenovich (son of Yephrem, toother to l^sh the founder of 
the dynasty), as prince of Servia* 'Ihc choice was unanimously 
approved by the Velika Skupshtina, which had been immediately 
convoked. As Milan Otoenovidi IV. was a boy of only thirteen, 
a regency, presided ovw by Jovan Kistich or Ristxtch (g.n.)* 
was appointed to manage the government until the boy prince 
attained his full age, which took pl^ in 1872. In 1869 the regency 
had substituted a new constitution for that of 1838. Prince 
Milan followed the poHcy of his d3nia8ty , and, encouraged tto 
Russian Panslavists, declared war on Turkey (June 1876). 
His army, commanded by the Russian General Chemyayev, waa 
defeated by Abdul-Kerim Pasha, whose advance was popped by 
the intervention of T«r Akxaodler II. But the situation created 
by Prince Milan’s action in the Balksoa forced the hand of tiie 
tsar, and Russia declared war on Turkey (1877). 

The Treaty of B«ii>i.-**Prince MHm was educated in the 
political sdiool favourable to Russia, and uidiesttatingly foUowed 
toe Russian lead up to the eonokudon of tto preliminary treaty 
of peace between Russia and Ttntoy at San Stefano. By ttot 
treaty Russia, desiring to create a |;reat Bulgaria^ took 
its limits districts inhabited by Servians, and considered bjr the 
Servian poBticians and patziots as . tto natural and bgitunate 
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Wit Jow RMcii, who had already been n^t during 
the mmority oi King Mflan (1868-1871). Although he had been 
rinoe 1868 the leader d riw Liberal party, he riiowed himself, at 
regent, extremely Contervative. The new oonstitation drat the 
embodiment of Radical principles, and the numericrily strongest 
party in the country was Radical The natsoiiial assembly was 
composed, therefore, rimost exclusively of Radicals, and the 
government was Radical likewise. From the very beginning 
the Conservative regency and the Radical government distrusted 
each other. The government was not strong enough to resist 
the clamour of their numerous partisans for participation in 
the spoils of party warfare. Political paeons, which had been 
stirred up by the long strug^ against King Milan’s Progressive 
regime, could not be allays so quickly ; and as the anarchical 
element of the Radical party obtained the ascendancy over the 
more cultured and more moderate members, all sorts of political 
excesses were committed. The old system of borrowing money 
to cover the yearly deficits was continued^ and the expenditure 
went on increasing from year to year. The administration lost 
all authority, the police were paralysed and brigandage became 
rife. The Radical government thought to strengthen their 
position by letting the national assembly vote a law prohibiting 
the return of the king’s father to Servia, and forcibly expelling 
the king’s mother, Queen Natalie. But such laws and such acts 
only embittered political passions and greatly encouraged the 
adherents of Prince Peter Karageorgevich, who, having married 
the eldest daughter of Prince NichoE« of Montenegro and living 
at Cettigne, wm supposed to enjoy the support of Russia. The 
political situation became still more confused when on the death 
of the third regent, General Kosta Protich, the government tried 
to force the regency to accept in his stead M. Pashich, the leader 
of the Radical party. The regents thereupon dismissed the 
Radical cabinet and called the Liberals to the government 
(August 1892). The Liberal cabinet dissolved the Radical 
national assembly, and at the general elections used very great 
pressure to secure a Liberal majority. In this they did not 
succeed, and the situation became hopelessly entangled by the 
fwt that the national assembly was Radicri, the government 
Liberal, and the r^en^ practically in all its tendencies Con- 
servative. The legislative machinery as well as the administra- 
tiem of the country was thus completely paralysed. Then the 
young king Alexander suddenly proclaimed himself of age 
(although at that time only in his seventeenth year), dismissed 
the regents and the libered cabinet, and formed his first cabinet 
from amo^ the moderate Radicals (13th April 1893^ 

The Kfftg’x Administration. — The moderate Radicals quickly 
showed themselves unable to do any serious work. They were 
fettered by the dissatisfaction of the Left wing of their own 
party. To satisfy the extreme Radicals they had to impeach 
the members of t^e last cabinet. This increased the bitterness 
of the Liberals, who, though not so numerous os the Radicals, 
inclined in their rai^ more men of Wealth and culture. Political 
piraons were again in full blaze. The aod-dynastic |mrty 
raised its head again, and in many Radical publications the 
expulsion of the reigning dynasty and its replacement by the 
Karageorg^ich were advocated. At the same time reports were 
reaching King Alexander that Russia was discussing with the 
leaders of the extreme Radicals the conditions under whidi a 
Russian grand-duke was to be proclaimed king of Servia. 

The ex- King Afikm’r Rehirm.— In such circumstances King 
Alexander tbov^ best to invite his fathar the ex-King Milan 
(who was Hving in Paris) to his side, and to use his great know- 
ledge of men and his political experience. In the bc^[inning of 
January King Milan arrived in Belgrade. Hie Radical 
cabinet resigned and was reidaoed by a cabinet cmnposed of 
politicians stodiag outside the political parties. In June the 
Radical constitutton of 1689 was suspended, and in its place the 
constitution of 1869 was re-established 

nation was evidently tired of the violent agitations of 
recent years. This feeling gave rise to Conservative, even 
somewhat reactionary, legislation. The xhtration of Utee legiriar 
ture was extended from three to Rve years ; the liberty of the 


press was curtailed by the enactment that proprietors of poliricai 
papers must pay to the government a dqx^ of 5000 dinars 
(;£soo), and that the editors must have Completed their studies 
at a univeiiity ; the laws on Use-majesU were made more «veie. 
After rile ^vent to power of Dr Vladan Georgovich (October 
1897) pcrsisteiit and successful efforts were m^e to improve 
the count’s financial and economic condition. The violent 
party strife which from 1880 to 1895 ^ absorbed the best 
ener^es of the country and paralysed every serious and pro- 
ductive work, ceased almost completely, and the nation as a 
whole turned to improve its agriculture and commerce. The 
sustained improvement in the political and commercial situation 
was not influenced materially by the temporary excitement in 
consequence of the attempt on the life of King Milan (6th July 
1899), and of the state trial of several prominent Radicals accused 
of having conspired for the overthrow of the dynasty. One 
remarkable feature in the foreign policy of Servia in the lit years 
of the 19th century was that after King Milan was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Servian reguli army (1898), Russia 
and Montenegro practically, although not formsdly, ^oke off 
their diplomatic relations with Servia, while at the same time 
the relations of that country with Austria-Hungary became 
more friendly than under the Radical regime. 

King Alexander's Marriage. — ^All this was suddenly changed 
when in July 1900 King Alexander married Mme Draga Mashin, 
once lady-in-waiting to his mother Queen Natalie. He threw 
himself into the arms of Russia, forbade his father Milan to 
reside in Servia, and followed Russian guidance in all questions 
of foreign policy. To strengthen his position in the country he 
promulgated a new constitution in April 1901, establishing for 
the first time in the history of Servia a parliament with two 
houses (skupshtina and senate). But the unpopularity of the 
king’s marriage was not lessened. Constitutional liberties and 
especially the free press were mercilessly used to attack both the 
king and the queen, who neither wished nor were able to conceal 
their dissatisfaction. A general feeling that King Alexander 
contemplated chanjging the situation by one of his bold and 
clever coups d^itat increased the political unrest. Matters went 
from bad to worse when persistent rumours were set in motion 
that Queen Draga had succeeded in persuading King Alexander 
to proclaim one of her two brothers heir-apparent to the throne. 
In 1902 a widespread military conspiracy was rumoured to exist, 
while Austria and Russia repeatedly gave proofs that they were 
indifferent to the fate of Alexander, and so encouraged the 
malcontents. King Alexander felt that he could eventually 
fortify his position either by a great foreign policy or by his 
divorce from the childless Queen Draga. He seems to have been 
working for joint action with Bul^ria for the liberation of 
Macedonia from Turkish rule. Some of his intimate friends 
asserted that he contemplated divorcing the queen, and that he 
was only waiting for herdeporture for an Austrian watering-place, 
which departure was fixed for the 15th of June 1903. In the first 
hours of the nth of June the conspirators surrounded the 
ptdace with troops, forced an entrance and assassinated both 
King Alexander and Queen Draga in a most cruel and savage 
manner. (C mi.) 

King Peter Karageorgmich. — ^The regicides proclaim^ Prince 
Peter Karageorgevich king of Servia ; and a provisional cabinet 
was formed, wi& Colonel Mashin, brother-in-law of the murdered 
Queen Draga and organizer of the conspiracy, as minister of 
public works. Ihe skupriitina and senate assembled, restored 
the constitution of 1889 instead of the reactionary constitution 
promulgated by King Alexander on the 19th of April 1901, and 
ratified the election of Prince Peter, vdxo entered B^ade as king 
on the 24th of June 1^3. Bom in 1844, he was the son of 
Alexander Karageorgevich and grandson of Kara^rge ; in 
1883 he had married Princess Zorbi, daughter of Pimce (aiter- 
wai^ King) Nicholas of Montene^. His authority was at 
first merely nominal ; the highest administrative offices were 
oocupi^ by the regicides, who received the unanimous thanks 
of the Skupshtina lor the assassinarion df King Alexander and 
Queen Dra^. Russia, Austria-Hungary and Mtxxtenegro were 
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t)ie oii]y PovKrs wfakh ooQgnttulated King Peter on his aoeesiion, 
end in December 1903 aU the Powers temportril^ wiibdrew their 
represehtatives from Belgrade, as a protest ajjamst the attitude 
of the Servian government towards the regicides. But at the 
coronation 'd King Peter, in September 1904, all the European 
powers except Gr^t Britain were officially represented, some 
concessions, more apparent than real, havmg being made in the 
matter of the regicides, who were very unpopulu among the 
peasants and in the army. Further protests were made by many 
of the powers uriien the illusory nature of these concessions 
became known, and it was not until May 1906 that diplomatic 
relations with Servia were resumed by Great Britain. In the 
same year a convention was concluded by Servia and Bulgaria 
as a preliminary to a customs union between the two states. 
This convention, which tended to neutralize the dependence of 
S^ia upon Austria-Hungary by facilitating the export of 
Servian goods through the Bulgarian ports on the Black Sea, 
brought about a war of tariffs between Servia and the Dual 
Monarchy. 

The Bosnian Crisis . — In 1908 the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary and the revolution in Turkey 
brought about an acute crisis. Many Serbs still hoped for Ae 
realization of the so-called “ Great Servian Idea,” i.e. the union 
in a single empire of Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro 
and Old Servia (Stara Stbiya) or the sanjak of Novibazar with 
north-western Macedonia— all countries in which the population 
consists largely, and in some cases almost exclusively, of Orthodox 
Serbs. The whole nation clamoured for war with Austria- 
Hungary, and was supported in this attitude by Montenegro, 
despite a temporary rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Belgrade and Cettigne, due to the alleged (wmplicity of the 
Servian crown prince in a plot for the assassination of Prince 
Nicholas. As, however, the armaments and finances of Servia 
were unequal to a conflict with Austria-Hungary, while Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Italy counselled peace, the Skupsh- 
tina, meeting in secret session on the iith of October 1908, 
determined to avoid open hostilities, and sent ^ Milanovich, 
the minister for foreign affairs, to press the claims of Servia 
upon the powers. The tariff war with Austria-Hungary was at 
the same time renewed. Servia demanded compensation in 
various forms for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
what the government hoped to obtain was the cession to Servia 
of a strip of territory between Herzegovina and Novibazar, 
which would check the advance of Austria-Hungary towards 
Salonica, make Servia and Montenegro conterminous, pave the 
way for a union between them, and give Servian commerce an 
outlet to the Adriatic. Neither the Dual Monarchy nor the Young 
Turks would consider the cession of any temtory, and in 
January 1909 the outcry for war was renewed in Servia. But 
the threatening attitude of Austria-Hungary, with the moderat- 
ing influence of M. Pashich, who became the real, though not the 
nominal, head of a new ministry in February i 9 ® 9 > induced 
Servia to accept the advice of the Russian^ government by 
abandoning all claim to territorial “ compensation,’ and leavuig 
the Balkan question for solution by the Powers. The Servian 
government defined its attitude in a circular note to the Powers 
(9th of March), and finally accepted the terms of a conciliatory 
declaration suggested by uie British government (3*st of March). 
By this declaration Servia abandoned all its demands as against 
Austria-Hungary, while the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister 
mflde simultaneously a public declaration that the Dusd Monarchy 
harbour^ no unfriend designs against Servia. 

On the 27th of Mardi 1909 the crown prince George (b. 1887), 
who had been lie most outspoken leader of the anti-Austnan 
party in 1908, was induced to resi^i his right of succession to 
5 ie throne. It was alleged that his violence had caused the dcam 
of one of his own nude servants, and that he was partially 
insane. On the 27th of March 1909 his brother Alexander 
(b. Dec. 17, 1888) took the oath as heir-apparent. 


The book4 by Stead, Mallat and Hogge, mentioned above, oon^ 

important hiatm^tal matter. See atoo^e bibUogiaphy to ar^ 

Peninsula, with L. von Ranke, GeschtcHe Serbant bis 


(Letorig, 1844 ; Bng. tows, by A. Keir, Tki Hitiay ft Smta 
OAiidon, i84/)rid., S§rbi»m mU dis Tarkm m JaMsmdsri 
(Leipag, 1879) ; A. HilMte, 4 ksckichi$ {iUm) d$r 
Bnigmrm (a vols. iram thsRiiasian, Bantien, 1856^1864); S, 
NovakJvid, 5rW t Tnrtsi x$v. 4 m vSha, (Belgrade, 1893) ; B. S. 
Cunibert, Esmi kistoriqim snr ios rMnHaiu §t do ia 

: tia^iSjo (2 vole., Paris, 1850-1855) ; E. L. Mi|8tovich. 
Hitktry of Modom Sorvia (London, t8^ ; Rachi^ L* Rwtnmo 
Sorbio, Hudo d^kisioiro diptomatiquo (Pwris, iwl ; V. Qeorgovic, 
I>at Ends dor Obromovid (Leipzig, 1905) ; C. Mijatovich, A xovoi 
Trogody (London, 1906). (X.) 

Lanouaoe 

The Servian language belongs to the famfijr of Slavonic 
languages (see Slavs). According to the Servian philologist 
Danichich (EHoba Slav, yesika, Belgrade, 1874), the Seiyians 
were the first Slavonic branch which separated from tlto original 
Skvonic stem, while the Russians and the Bulgarians only 
separated from it at a considerably later date. The Russian and 
Bulgarian languages undoubtedly stand nearer to Old Slavonic 
than the Servian. According to another theory (T. Schmidt, 
Vocalismus ii. 179) two separate branches developed from the 
Old Slavonic stem, one identical with the western Slavs, and the 
other with the south-eastern group ; and from the Slavonic of 
the south-east the first languages to separate were the Russian 
and the South Slavonic. From the latter developed Bulgarian, 
on one side, and Servian-Slovene on the other, while from the 
last-named branch Servian or Serbo-Croatian and Slovene 
developed on two separate •twigs. There can be no doubt that 
in the south-eastern group of the Slavonic languages Serbo- 
Croatian and Slovene form a special closely-connected group, 
in which the Servian and the Croat languages arc almost identical. 

Both the Servians and the Croats arrived in the first half of 
the 7th century (or more precisely about a.d. 635) in the north- 
western comer of the Balkan Peninsula. There they met the 
partly Romanized Illyrians, and in course of time absorbed them. 
There can be little doubt that this absorption softened and 
enriched the Serbo-Croatian dialects, a process to which climatic 
conditions and intercourse with Italy also contributed, imtil 
Serb^Croatian became one of the richest and most melodious 
of Slavonic languages. 

Servian is spoken in the following countries, forming geo- 
graphically (although not politically) a connected whole : 
southern Hungary, the kingdom of Servia, Old Servia (the 
Turkish vilayet of Kossovo), western Macedonia, the sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia 
and Montenegro. It ranks with Bulgarian as one of the two 
principal Slav languages of the Balkan Peninsula ; the Mace- 
donian dialects are intermediate between these two. Between 
♦sight and nine millions of people speak Serbo-Croatian in the 
countries just enumerated. 

Considering the extent of territory in which the languaf^ mkra, 
it is not surprising that it should have several dialects. FrscticBJly, 
however, there are only three principal dialects, which ore differ- 
entiated by the manner in which the Old Slavonic double vocal ys 
(the so-caJled yach) is pronounced. The Old Slavonic words lyepo, 
byelo, are pronounced by the Servians of Herzegovina, Bosnia, Monte- 
negro, Dalmatia, Croatia and south-western Servia as leeyopOt 
beeyelo ; by the Servians of Synnia toe same vowel is pronounc^ 
sometimes as # (le^, tofo), sometimes as oo (viduti^ UUeH) ; by the 
Servians of the Morava valley and its accessory Reswva vaUey, 
always only ass ilepOf bolo, videH, leteti). Vuk Stefanovich^ Karajudi 
called the first dialect the " South- Westera or HcrzegovuiiM dia- 
lect." the second the " Synnian," the third the '* Ressaim dialect. 
Professor Belich of Belgrade Universito has tried to give m ^ 
Servian DiaUctohoical Compendium (Befcrade, 1905). a iwu^vision 
of the Servian dialects into five groups, viz. Prizren-Tmipk, Kossov^ 
Ressava, Shumadiyfii-8rem (Syrmia), Zetta-Bwma, 

Of all the Servian dialects the most correct, nch^t and pftost is tha 
Herzegovinian or Zetta-Bosnian dialect. Karajich and^ followoes 
tried to make it the literary language of the ScrvianB. M Mtional 
songs which he transcribed from the r^itotioM^ toe kaj^ w^ 
written and published by him in that dialect, into which toe B!l^ 
baa also b^ translated. But, as in the s^d half o< the 19th 
century toe kingdom of Servia, ap^king the Rewva or 
SyrmiM became the centre of Servian bteraxv aetbrity, toe 

l^t-xnentioned dialect tended to become the literw languMe. 

Servian and Croatian are only two dialects of the same Siavonk 

lansuage. Servian is sometimes called zAtekovrAi' btoattae the Servian 

wordfor what" ia riWp, whereaa tiic Ccoats say cAo for 
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tbiwio ti tMir k ciUkd fikakavsiki, Tbo mM inpoc<tet 

cUtekM iJetivMB tbs tiM» laaguaM weie pomM cwt bv 

k., 1657). They are ae foUoWe : (fl) vh^le the Servkas 
pvoiiottiWD the Old SkYonk yack9ay»<xiotm^ the Croak prraoiiaee 
it tfhYayi m ^Servian h§e^ or kk, Cnman k«k) ; ihe 
Semane have tlie eouod iy$ (aoftened d or f), the CsMb are without 
it. but have instead ya or yc (Servian gw^ya, Croatian gorpoyo) : 
(c) the Servians let the vowel i traoaionn the preceding consonant 
into a soft consonant, whereas the Croats pronounce the consonant 
unaffected by the softening influence ol 4 (ServiaA hmiya, Croatian 
k'offh) ; (d) the Servians change the letter / at the end ot a word into 
0 whereas the Croats always pronounce it as /. These differences arc 
BO insignificant that it was very nattiral that the Croats after having 
tried to convert the chak^vshi dialect into a separate literary language 
were compelled to abandon that attempt and to adopt the shtokavski. 
To facilitate this reform^ to overcome the ecclesiasticid prejudices of 

the Homan Catholic Croats against the Eastern Orlhoctex Servians, 

^ . 

posed 

Balk^ ^ ^ 

lUyrian (see Ckoatia-Slavonia : Language and Literature^ and 
History), The appellation *' Serbo*Croatiw * lor the literary l^guago 
of both nations now finds more favour. The great dictionary com- 
piled and published by the South Slavonic Academy of Agxam is 
called Tke Lexicon of the Servian or Croatian Language, Although 
the Croats write and print in Latin characters, while the Servians 
write and print in Cyrillic, and although many a Servian cannot read 
Croatian books, and vice versa, the literary Iwguage of both nations 
is one and the same. (C Mi.) 

Literature 

I. Formation of a Servian ~ Slavonic Language, — Servian 
literature begins with the biblical and liturgical books^ written 
in “ Old Slavonic,” or “ Church Slavonic, into which “ the 
Slavonic aj^stles ” Cyril and Methodius (see Slavs) had trans- 
lated the Bible and other church books about the middle of the 
9th century. Cyril and Methodius used the Greek alphabet 
somewhat modified and adapted to the necessities of the Slavonic 
language. That aliihabet is called “Cyrillic’^ (in Servian 
Kyriliisa), and is— simplified and modernized— practically the 
alphabet used by the Servians, Bulgarians and Russians of our 
times. The Cyrillic^ alphabet replaced an older Servian, or 
probably Old Slavonic, alphabet called ‘‘Glagolitic” (see Slavs: 
Alphabets). A few Servian books are still printed in Glagolitic, 
and some in Latin letters ; but by far the greatest number are 
written and printed in Cyrillic. 

The Old Slavonic church books had naturally to be copied 
from time to time, and the Servian, Bulgarian and Russian 
copyists were unable to resist the infiuepces of their respective 
living languages. Thus comparatively soon there appeared 
church books no longer written iU pure Old Slavonic (of which 
the so-called “ Asseman’s Gospel ” in the Vatican is the best 
type), but in Old Slavonic modified by Servian, Bulgarian, 
Russian influences, or in the languages which could be called 
Servian-Slavonic, Bulgarian-Slavonic, Russian-Slavonic. The 
best extant spedmen of the Scrvian-Slavonic is “Miroslav’s 
Gos|m 1,” written in the second half of the latk century for the 
Serviim prince Miroslav ; a facsimile edition was pulffished in 
1897 ^ Belgrade. Servian-Slavonic was the literary language 
of the Servians from the 12 th century to the end 01 the 15m, 
i.e. dinring the first period of their literary history, t 

3. ServiathSlavome Lffmfwrr.— The only noteworthy hterary 
production of this first period of Servian literature were idrivoti 
(biographiea) and letopisi (chronicles). The best writers of the 
time were Amhbishop Sava (St Sava), his brother King Stephen 

a m) Prvovenchani {i.e. the “ first-crowited *’), the monka 
entiyan and Theodosius, Archbishop Danilo, Gregorius 
Taamblak, Stephen Laaarevich, prince of Swia, and Constantine 
the Philosopher. The most important literary work of St Sava 
(d. 1337) was The Life of St Simeon, in which he described the 
life of his father, St^en Nemanya, the fimt sovere^pa of the 
united Servian provinces, who tows^ the end of iiis life became 
a moTde and took the name of Simeop. Domentiyan wrote a life 
ol St Savw in the involved and bombastic Byaanttne style of 
the middle of the tyth century. The best fitenuy taeatkms ef 
are undoubtedly TAs Lives of tfie Servian Kinp and 
AfMiskops by ArchbUhi^ Danilo (<L X3^)» and Conatentme the 
PhiloeophiBi^i Life of Dos^ Stepkm Laxa^ek, written in 1431^ 


t ^hfo ni rte s (kkpki) are wittuatt om Utenury vahte; j _ 
as fwd ' Or i r .ei loatmal they ate useful, . They numbsc about ihtri^ 
The oldest pf tom was written between *371 and 1399. , The 
^ Letdpit of ypeh, Whiqh ends the year 1391 ; 

Koponn, written by Deacon Damyan k 1433 ; Letopis of Cartivitt 
^ 3 ^* and to ohrooide at the mcmaatery of Tronosha, 1526. ’ 

To this period of Servian literature belougs to first attempt by an 
unknown author to ynite a romance. The stozy of the Ipve and 
snfferingB of to Servian prince Vladimir, who lived in the nth 
century, and his wife, the Bulgarian princess Kossara, written 
probably in the 13th centnty,, was very popular among to Servians 
of the r4th and X5th centui^ Other comparatively widely-read 
Iwks of the oeriod were the Life of Alexander the Great, The Story of 
the Siege of Troy, Stefanite and Ihhnylat (an Indian story) and The 
Journey of a Soul from this World to that Other all of which were 
translations from to Greek. 

A characteristic example of the literary and also, as it appears, oi 
the ofiQLcial language of to Servians in the middle ages is to Codex 
of Tsar Dushan {iahonik Tsara Dushana), which was promulgated 
at the Servian parliament {Sabor) in Skoplye (Uskfib) in 1349 and 
1354. Very interesting material for the study of the Servian literary 
language during the 12th, 13th and X4th centuries is to be found in 
several collections of old charters and letters of that period (F. 
Miklosich'a Monumenta Serbica, Putsich's .Srpskt Spomenitsi u 
Dubrovachkoy Arkhivi, and the publications of the Royal Servian 
Academy in Belgrade and the South Slavonic Academy of Science 
m Agram). The oldest document written in to vernacular Servian 
is considered to be a charter by which Kulin, the ban of Bosnia, 
grants certain commercial privileges to the Ragusan merchants in 
1169. 

The oldest printed book in Servian-Slavonic issued in 1483 from 
the printing-press of Andreas de Thcresanis de Asula in Venice. A 
few years later the Servian nobleman Bozbidar Vukovich bought a 
prin ting-press in Venice and establidied it at Olxjd in Montenegro 
irom which issued in 1493 the first chnrch book (the Octoich) prinM 
on Servian territory. There is a copy of this book in the British 
Museum. Vicentins, the son of BozhKiar Vukovich, carried on the 
enterprise of his father, and their printing-press continued to work 
up to 1566, issuing several church books m the Servian-Slavonic 
language. Ihiring the first half of the i6th century the Servians had 
printing-presses in Belgrade, Skadar (Scutari) on the river Boyana, 
Gorashde, Mileshevo and elwwbere. But in the second half of that 
century all printing absolutely ceased in the Servian countries under 
the direct rule of the Turks, and was not resumed until the middle 
of the 1 8th century. Books for the use of the churches had to be 
imported from Russia, printed in the Russian-Slavonic language. 

3. Dalmatian Literature. — While among the Servians Monging 
to the Eastern Church all literary work had practically stopped 
from the middle of the 16th century to the middle of the i8th, 
the Roman Catholic Servians of Dalmatia, and more especially 
those of the semi-independent republic of Ragusa, became more 
active. Being for centuries politically, t^esiastically and 
commercially connected with Venice, Rome and Italy in general, 
they came under the influence of Italian civilization, and during 
the 15th, t6th and 17th centuries were the most cultured branch 
of the ^rvian nation. The awakening of literary ambition 
among these Servians of the Adriatic coast vras originally due to 
the influence of immigrant Greek scholars who came to Ragusa 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Betwmi 1450 and 1530 tbero bad already been founded in Spalato 
a small literary society, in which to Servian poets MaruUch, Papalich, 
Martinich and otliers read their poetical compositions, mostly lyrical 
and relidous songs. About the same time (1457-1301) there ap- 
peared m Ragusa the poet Menohetich, who wrote nearly four 
aundied love-songs and elegies, taking Ovid as his model, and George 
X>rahiGh (1460-1510), author of many erotic poems and oi a drama. 
Two o£ the finest works of this early period ox the Servian literature 
of Haj^usa are the poem Dervishiyada, written by ttie Ragusan noble- 

" - ^ * . ■ - • iiunjour and satire, and 

*’), written by Andreas 
..... .. . profession and a very 

oxiginal and clever lyriou poet. Another remarkable Ragusan poet 
was HectOrovich (1486-1572), who wrote to poem Rihanye (“The 
Fishing and Talking wi^ Fishermen “), and anticipated a new 
movement in Servian ItteratnrB by pnblishmg three national songs 
aa he beard them ftom to popuLu- bards j^/ars). But to true 
glor^f ol Ragusan literature was established by its three poets, Ivan 
Gundulich (1558-1638), (^oii Palmotich (1606-1657) and IgnaciRji 
Gyotgyich (1675-1737). Of these the greatest was Gundulich (4.0.). 
Psknomch is remarkable aa a dramatic poet. The subjects of most 
at Uv dramas were taken irom Latte and Italian poets (Atalania 
after Ovid, Lavinia after Vir^, Armida after Tasso) ; but at least 
in two dramas, Pavlimir andTsaptistava, he displayed some origin- 
attty,takto his themra Irom Servian national histoiy. AU the works 
of Bofanoticli bavo been imbMshed by to South Slavonic Academy 
(Stan\ PiMH, vote, tei, xiy., xix.). Gyorgyieb’s beat work is 
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coiMudttied io bQ iMS tcitiislation of the Strvfji ^y yp MB e 

(Saltiyer ,Shvinsltfi- He also wrote Tht Sigk$ pf the Mep^niimg 
MagdaUn atid tbe unfinished tragedy Judith. 

After G3POiTgyteh the Servian Rterawre of Ragusa and Dalmatia 
dnriag the i8tb century has no gveat name to show, except that of 
the mathematician; Kuggkro Boshhovkh Tsee Boscqvich). His 
two brothers and his sister Anitsa Boshkovich wore known in their 
time as poCts, But on the whole Servian literature on the Adriatic 
coast showed little originality in the iBth century ; its writers were 
content to produce g<^ tranaUtions of Latin, Italian and French 
works. 

Mentiou must be made, however, oi an autlior whose work con- 
nects the literature of the Adriatic Servians of the i8th century with 
the regenerative efforts of thoDanubian Servians in the second decade 
of the 10th century. The literature of the Adriatic Servians was, 
witli very few exceptians, Servian only in language, but Itahan in 
form and spirit. Alxiut the middle oi the i8th century a learned 
Dalmatian monk, Andrea Kachich Mioshich by name, emaneij^ted 
himself from the yoke of pseudo-classicism and slavery to Western 
models. As a papal delegate he had to visit all the Koman Catholic 
communities in Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Bosnia, and had numer- 
ous opportunities oi hearing the bards recite songs on old national 
heroes. In 1756 he published a book entitled Razgovot Veodni 
Naroda Slovinskoga (“ The Popular Talk of the Slavonic People 
m which in 261 songs he described -in the manner and in the spirit 
of the national bards— the more important historic or legendary 
events and heroes of tlie “ Slavonic people.” Under thus denomina- 
tion he comprised Servians, Croats, Slovenes and Bulgarians, antici- 
pating tlie modern appellations of the Yugo-Slovtni (Southern 
Slavs). His hook immediately liccame the most popular that ever 
appeared among the Servians, and was again and again reprinted, 
under the less ponderous title Pesmaritsa, " The Book of Songs.” 
Some sixty years after its appearance it inspired Vuk Stefanovich 
Ivarajich with the vision of his tau; mission. But Kachich Mioshich 
found no immediate followers among the Servian liittratt of the 
second half of the i8th ceintury. 

4. The Revival of Servian Literature ; Ohradovieh and Karajich. 
—As long as the countries inhabited by the Orthodox Servians 
were under the deadening immediate nile of the Turks, they 
produced no .serious literature. But when the Austrian wars of 
the 17th century began to roll back the Turki.sh power, and 
Hungary recovered it.s freedom, the Servians living in that 
country rapidly acquired some culture, and their literature 
began to revive. During the 18th century, howev(^r, they did 
not write in the living language of the Servian people. After 
the disappearance of tbe Sersdan printing-presses in the i6th 
century, all liturgical books were brought from Russia and 
printed in the Russian-Slavonic language; while the teachers 
in the Servian schools were Russian.^. Rus.sian-Slavonic thus 
became the literary language of the Orthodox Servians. 

The more important works of the time were tlio History of Monte- 
negro, by the Montenegrin bishop Basil PcUovitcb (Moscow, 1754) ; 
tbe Short Introduction into the History of the Origin of tfie Slaueno- 
Servian Nation, by Paul Yiiliiiats (Venice, 1705) I ^**d above all the 
History of the Slavonic Nations, more especially of the Bulgarians, 
Croats and Servians, by Archimandrite Yovan Kaicb (Vienna, 1794)* 
During extensive travels in Russia and the Balkan counipes Kaidi 
had collected a rich historical material and was able to write, for the 
first time in the annals of Sc^rvian literature, a work which has every 
claim to be considered as a real history. The Servians call him 
” the father of Servian history.” 

But Ruasian-Slavonic was not readily understood by tlie Servian 
reading public. It was not much better when through the influence 
of the living language it began to approach nearer to Servian than to 
Rnssian, and was called ” Slavonic- Ser^dan ” {Slai^no-SerbsM). 
The Servians had aome authors in the 18th century, but it could 


hardly have been said that they had readers. All this suddenly 
changed when Dositey (Dositheus) Obradovich (1739-1811) appeared 
on the scene. In boyhood be had entered the monastery of Hoppovo 
in south Hungary and had become a monk, Bnt as very soon he 
found that the monastery could not satisfy his aspirations, he left it 
and started to travel, acquiring a knowledge o£ classicai and mt^ern 
languages and literatures. An ardent Servian patriot, lie proclaimed 
the principle that books ought to bo written for the pe<mle and 
therefore m the language which the people understood ana s)K)kc. 
His first book, Tbe Life and the Adueniures of Demater Obradovich--a 
monk named Dositey (Leipeig, 1783), was written in the langii^ 
spoken in Servian towns. It immediately made a great unpression, 
which was enhanced by the continuation of his autobiography 
{Home Lestters) and esjieclally by his Fables of Aesop and of other 
Writers (Leipldg, These books created a reading public 

ajwrmg Servians and. mark the b^inoing of a really modem 
pori^ of Servian literature. Obradovich, or rather ” Dositey ” as 
S^vians call him, was so highly appreciated as an author, savant 
and patriot that in 1807 Karageorge invited him to Servia and ap- 
pointed hlM a senator and minister of public ed uc a t icia, in which 


capacity he eataUiahed the first Serv^ ooUm {Vetibtl 

Shbolp\, Dositey waa aa adssirer cd England and Ehgbsb Htetature. 
While staying in London in 1783 he waa much enoomnfi^ by the 
patroniKO and friendship qf Dr'^Uam Fordyca, while mk pupik 
Paifi Sohurkh, another distiaguiBhed author, was befrieadea by the 
Hon. Frederick North, afterwards 5th eaii of Guildford, atatoiccmtary 
for pnbltc instruction in the Ionian Island s . 

Only a few of his contemporaries followed the example which 
Dositey set in writing in the vernacular (although even he introduced 
from, time to time purely Slavonic words and iorm^. U was believed 
that the vernacular could not be raised to the diguity of a literacy 
language, and that literature and science needed words and ea^- 
pressions which were entirely lacking in the common language. 
But Vuk Stefanovich Karajich, a siU-tanght writer, prov^ the 
fallacy of tliat assumption. Bv his publication of the national songs 
and poems, which lie carefully collected, he opened the eyes of 
Servian authors to the wealth and beauty of thru- own language, as 
spoken by the mass of the people and used by the national bara. 
Insides collecting national songs and poems, folk-lore, proverbs, Ac., 
he wrote a grammar ol tliu Servian language (Vienna, 1814) and fhe 
first Servian lexicon, with explanations m German and lAtm, 
(Vienna, 1818). His thorough knowledge of the Servian language 
led him to reform the Cyrillic alphabet, in which several letters were 
redundant and certain sounds ot the s|ioken language were unrepre- 
sented. Hih efforts to make Servian writers adopt his reformed 
alphabet, and accept the language of the common people as a 
literary language, met with fierce upposiiiou, especially on the }>ari 
ol the clergy and friends of the artificial Slaveno-Servian liUtrary 
language. It was only after i860 that his priucipkis won a complete 
victory in all directions. (See Ka.kajicu.) 

5. Modern Sermon Literature . — The activity of Karajich 
brought new life to the Servian literature of the 19th century. 
The poets abandoned classical models and ceased to write 
in hexameters ; they preferred to derive their inspiration from 
popular poetrt', of which Karajich collected for them hundreds 
of examples. Writers in different departments of literature 
vied with each other to write in pure and correct Servian. And, 
although it could not be justly said that the Servians of the iqih 
century produced a really great work from the literary point of 
view, they certainly made progress and produced some remark- 
able poetry. 

Their three greatest poets are Sima Milutinovich Sarayliya 
(1791-1847), Peter Petrovich Nyogosh (1813-1851), prince-biabop 
of Montenegro, and “Zmay” Yovan Yovanovich (1833-1904). 
Sarayliya's mosri important work is SerhivanUa (Leipzig, 1820), 111 
which he describes the rising of the Servians against the Turks in 
1804 and 1875. Hu imagination is lively, his descriptions graphic> 
but the imptuogity of his genius cannot hud adequate words to 
express itself, and then he creates new words of which the meaning is 
not always clear. For tliis reason he never wtis really popular among 
the Servians. Kyogo-sh composed his first important poem, Lueba 
Microcosma or ” The Light of the Microcfism ” (Belgrade, 1847), 
under the influence of Paradise Lost. In the Lucha he irescrilH*s how 
the spirit of man wislied to solve the problem of human destiny. 
He was led by a protecting angel to the beginning of time wlien 
Satan, sujiuortcd oy an angel called Adam, was in full rebellion 
against Goil. But the co-rebel Adam rejn'nted and U.od then created 
the Earth and sent Adam to expiate his sin by' living amidst diffi- 
culties and sufferings on that planet. In Gorski VtyeneUs, *'‘The 
Mountain Wreath ” (Vienna, 1847), Nyogosh describes tbe liberation 
oi Montenegro from the Turks towards the end of the 17th century- 
in the form of a drama. There is, however, hardly anything dramatic 
in the poem, but the characters deliver magnificent de.scriptions of 
Montenegro end Montenegrins, and the play is full of noble senti- 
meuts and great thoughts. The Servians consider Gorskt Vtyeuats 
the finest jKxstical work in their literature. It has been translated into 
all the princiiial Europcaji languages except F.nglish. Dr Yovan 
Yovanovich, called by his admiring countrymen Zmay (the Dragon) 
on account of the higii flight of his poetry and his ardent patriotism, 
began bis poetical career by proaucing melodious tranalations ol 
some oi the best poems of otiier nations (the Hungarian Arany's 
Toldi Jdno.s, Petofi's Janos ViUz, Lermontov's Demon. Tennyson's 
” Enoch Arden,” Bodenstedt's Mizra-Shaffy, Goethe’s Iphtgenie, 
Ac.). His own lyrical and satirical poems are without a rival in 
Servian literature. In his later years ho gave much of his time and 
talent to the interests of children, editing papers for boys and dedi- 
cating hundreds of his finest songs to cimdren. There are wvcral 
editions of his collected poems j one of the best is that of the Servian 
Literary Association (Belgrade, rSgG). 

Among the other prominent Servian poets of the xgth eentuiV 
may be mentioned Dr Milosh Svotich (i 799 -i^b Jranlto Radichc' 
vich (18*4-1853). Gyura Yakshich (1832-1878), Yovan Subotich 
(1817-1886), Dr Laza Kostich (b. 1841), Aberdar (1842-1893)1 
Voislav lUA (1862-1894), Prince Nicholas of Montenegro (b. 1841). 

Servians have as yet no great novelist, but -tibey have several 
veiy successful writers of short stories. Among these the first plsfis 
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betocttoDrLauiLaxarevicb. After him tbe most populw autbote 
of stories are : Stefan Scemats, whow mUd and spu kli^ 

hnmmir earned for him tlmiiamo of the '' Servian Dicing ; Yanko 

Veselinovich, author of some delightful sketches from tbi^life of 
Servian peasants ; Sima Matavulv, whose stories give a true picture 
of the Servians of Dahnatia and of Mcmtenegro. Delightful stories of 
old times and of the Adriatic coast were written by Stefan Mitrov 
Lyubisha (1824-1878). , « . 1 . .. 

In dramatic literature the Servians are comparatively nch. 
The poet Dr Lara Kostich made excellent translations from 
Shakespeare {King Lear, Romao and Juliet^ Kin^ RicKa/rd III.), and 
gave the Servian stage two of its best tragedies : Maxim Ttmo- 
^ich and Petar Segedinats', also the comedy Gordana, Matiya 
Ban's Meyrimah is considered the best tragedy in the Serbo-Croatian 
language. The patriotic drama Balkanska Tsaritsa, by Prince 
Nicnolas of Montenegro, has been often played and enthusiastically 
received by the public, but the critics deny to it much dramatic 
value. Milosh Tsvetich has given fine and lasting contributions to the 
Servian stage in his drama Stefan Nemanya and tragedy Todor of 
Stalach. Among the writers of comedy the first i^e must be 
assigned to Kosta Trifkovich (d. 1875) ; Milovan Glishich (d. 1908) 
was also very popular ; and Ehanislav Nushich was the most suc- 
cessful of Servian dramatists early in the 20th centu^. 

In modem scientific literature the principal Servian names are 
those of the electrician Nicholas Tesla, the botanist Dr Josif Panchich, 
and the geologists Dr Yovan Zhuyevich and Dr Yovan Tsviyich 
(Cvijid). In philology a very high place is occupied by Gyuro 
Danichich, once professor of philology at the high school in Belgrade 
and secretary to the South Slavonic Academy at Agram, where he 
was for years the principal editor of the great lexicon of the Servian 
or Croatian language. He had a very distinguished pupil in Stoyan 
Novakovich, who wrote numerous studies on philological subjects, 
and whose Servian grammar is still the standard book in all Servian 
schools. In historical literature we find besides Yovan Raich, 
mentioned earlier, Panta Sretykovich, with his History of the Servian 
Nation ; Stoyan Ekwhkovich (d. 1908), with his Servia under Tear 
Dushan : Stoyan Novakovich, with his numerous essays on subjects 
from the medieval history of Servia, his History of .Servian Literature, 
his Resurrection of the Servian National State and Rising against the 
Dahis (the two last-named books apj^ared in Belgrade in 1904) ; 
Lyubomir Kovachevich and Lyuba Yovanovich, who together wrote 
a standard work on the history of the Servian nation : Chedo 
Mijatovich, with his monographs on Gyuragy Brankovich and the 
conque.st of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Bibliography. — The best works on the Servian language and 
literature are those already mentioned as written by Servian authors : 
Karajich, Danichich, Stoyan Novakovich, &c. See also on the 
language Dr F. Miklosich'a V ergleichende Lauttehre der slav. Sprachen; 
Section II. : Serbisch und Cfu^atisch (Vienna, 1879), and his Wort- 
bildung^slehre der slav. Sprachen (Vienna, 1876) ; W. Vondrak 
Vertdnchende slavische Grammatik (Gottingen, 1906 and 1908) ; 

L Florinsky, Lektsi po slavyankomu yaxykotnaniye (Kiev, 1895). 

xl text-DMks are P. Budmani, Grammatica della lingua serbo- 
croata (Vienna, 1807) ; Parchich, Grammaire de la langue serbo- 
croate (Paris, 1877); Fr. Vymezal, Serbische Grammatik (Brunn, 
1882). For the literature sec A. N. Pypin and V. D, Spassovich, 
History of Slavonic Literatures (in Russ., St, Petersburg, 1879, in 
French, Paris, x88i), and Dr Mathias Murko, Die Kultur osteuro- 
pdischer Liieraturen und die slavischen Sprachen (Berlin and X^ipzig, 
1908). (C. MTi.) 


8 BRV 10 B TRBE» Pyrus domesiica, a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region, not infrequently planted in southern Europe for 
its fruit. It has been regarded as a native of England on the 
evidence of a single specimen, which has probably been planted, 
now existing in the forest of Wyre, Though not much cultivated, 
its fruit b esteemed by some persons, and therefore two or three 
trees may very well be provided with a place in the orchard, or 
in a sheltered comer of the lawn. The tree is seldom productive 
till it has arrived at a goodly size and age. The fruit has a 
peculiar acid flavour, and, like the medlar, is fit for use only when 
^orou^hly mellowed by being kept till it has become bletted. 
There Is a pear-shaped variety, pyrif&rrnis, and also an apple- 
shaped variety, maliforms, both of which may be propa^ted 
by lavers, and still better hy ^fting on seedling plants of their 
own kind. The fruit is sometimes brought to market in winter. 
The service is nearly allied to the mountain ash, Pyrus Aucu- 
paria, which it resembles in having regularly primate leaves. 
F. tormindis is the wild service, a small tree occurring locally 
in woods and hedges from Lanca^ure southwards ; riie fruit 
is sold in country markets. These, wHh other species, including 
P. Alia, white beam, so called from the leaves which are white 
and floooulent beneath, form the subgenus SorMff, which was 
regfurded by Lmnaeus as a distinct genus. 


SBBVIBII, ABBL^ marquis de Sabl6 and de Boisdauprin, 
COMTE DE LA Roche-Servien (1593-1659), French diplomat, 
was bom at Grenoble, the son m Antoine ^rvien, procurator- 
general of the estates of Dauphin^, He succeeded his 
m that office in 1616, and in the following year attended the 
assembly of notables at Rouen. In 1618 he was named councillor 
of state and in 1624 was called to Paris, where he found favour 
with Richelieu. He displayed administrative ability and great 
loyalty to the central government as intendant in Guienne in 
1627, and in 1628 negotiated the boundary delimitation with 
Spain. Appointed president of the parlement of Bordeaux in 
1630, he soon resigned to accept an embassy to Italy, where he 
was one of the signatories of the treaty of Cherasco and of the 
treaties with the duke of Savoy (1631-1632). In 1634 he was 
admitted to the French Academy. Two years later he retired 
from public life as the result of court intrigue. Servian lived at 
Angers or on his estates at Sabl 4 until the death of LouiaflCIII., 
when Mazarin entrusted him with the conduct, conjointly with 
the comte d’Avaux, of French diplomatic affairs in Germany. 
After five years’ negotiations, and a bitter quarrel with the 
comte d’Avaux, which ended in the latter’s recall, Servien signed 
the two treaties of the 24th of October 1648 which were part of 
the general peace of Westphalia. He received the title of 
minister of state on his return to France in April 1649, remained 
loyal to Mazarin during the Fronde, and was made superintendent 
of finances in 1653. He was an adviser to Mazarin in the negotia- 
tions which terminated in the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659). 
He amassed a considerable fortune, and was unpopular, even in 
court circles. He died at the chateau of Meudon on the 17th of 
February 1659. 

Servien left an important and voluminous correspondence. Sec 
R. Kerviler, A. Servten, dtude swr sa vie politique et littiraire (Mamers, 
1879). 

BERVITES, or ** Servants of Mary,” an order under the 
Rule of St Augustine, founded in 1233. In this year seven 
merchants of Florence, recently canonized as “ the seven holy 
Founders,” gave up their wealth and position, and with the 
bishop’s sanction established themselves as a religious community 
on Monte Senario near Florence. They lived an austere life of 
penance and prayer, and being joined by others, they were in 
1340 formed into an order following the Augustinian rule supple- 
mented by constitutions borrowed from the Dominicans. Soon 
they were able to establish houses in various parts of Italy, where 
within twenty-five years four provinces were formed ; they also 
at an early date founded many houses in France, Germany and 
Spain, but they never came to England before the Reformation, 
llie most illustrious member of the order and its chief propagator 
and organizer was St Filippo Benizi, the fifth general, who died 
in 1285. The order received papal approbation in 1255 ; in 1424 
it was recognized as a Mendicant order, and in 1567 it was ranked 
with the four great orders of Mendicant friars. The Servites 
undertook missions in Tartary, India and Japan. As in the other 
orders there were various mitigations and relaxations of the rule, 
producing a variety of reforms, the chief being that of the eremiti- 
cal Servites. There are at the present day 64 Servites houses, 
mostly in Italy ; there are two or three in England and in America. 

There are Servite nuns and also tertiaries, founded by St 
Juliana Falconieri, 1305, who are widespread and devote them- 
selves chiefly to primary education. They have several convents 
in England. The habit of th« Servites is black. 

The chief work on the Servites is the Monumenta by Morini and 
Soulier, 1897, &c. See Helyot, Htstoire dee ordres rehgieux (1715). 
iii. cc. 39-41 ; Max Heimbucher Orden u, Kongreeationen (1907), ii. 
§ 73 ; wetxer u. Weltc, Kirchenlexicon (2nd ed.) ; Herzi^-Hauck 
ReeUencyklopddie (3rd ed.). The most interesting part of Servite his- 
tory is told by P. Sralier, vie de S. Philippe Benizi (i886) . (E. C. B. ) 

8iRVITUDB(Lat. servitus, from servire, to serve), a right over 
the property of another. In Roman law, servitudes were classi- 
fied into (i) personal, t>. those given to a particular person, 
and (2) praedial, i.e, those enjoyed over something else {praedium 
servtms) by being owner or tenant of a piece of land or a house 
(^praaitum deminans). Personal servitudes were subdivided 
into (a) HSHT, the right of using property ; (b) usufructus the 
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right of using ami enjoying ttefmiu of and(tf)and(rf) 

operae servormm sm mUnudium, Praedial servitudes were eitw 
(a) rustu, such as fus eundi, the ri^t of walking or riding ak>ng 
the footpath of another ; aquae ductus , the right of passage for 
water ; paseendi, the right of pasture^ ; or (b) urban. Urban 
servitudes were of various kinds, as enerts frrendi, the right of 
using the wall of another to support a man’s own wall ; pro- 
jieiendi, the right of building a structure, such as a balcony or 
verand^, so as to project over another’s land ; stiUicidii, fumi 
immiUendi and several others. Servitudes were created by a 
disposition inter vivosy or by contract ) by testamentary dis- 
position ; by the cxmvcyance of land or by prescription. They 
might be extinguished by destruction of either the res serviens 
or the res dominans ; by relea^ of the right, or by the vesting of 
the ownership of the res serviens and res dominans in the same 
person. 

In j^liflh law there may be certain limited rights over the land 
of another, corresponding somewhat to servitudes, and termed ease- 
ments {q.v.). In Scots law the term is still in use (see Easement). 

SERVIUS HONORATUS, MAURUS ^or Marius), Roman 
grammarian and commentator on Virgil, nourished at the end of 
the 4th century a.d. He is one of the interlocutors in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, and allusions in that work and a letter 
from Symmachus to Servius show that he was a pagan. He was 
one of the most favourable examples of the Roman ^‘grammatici ” 
and the most learned man of his time. He is chiefly known for 
hi.s commentary on Virgil, which has come down to us in two 
distinct forms. The first is a comparatively short commentary, 
definitely attributed to Servius in the superscription in the MSS. 
and by other evidence. A second class of MSS. (all going back 
to the 10th or iith century) presents a much expanded com- 
mentary, in which the first is embedded ; but these MSS. differ 
very much in the amount and character of the additions they 
make to the original, and none of them bears the name of Servius. 
The added matter is undoubtedly ancient, dating from a time 
but little removed from that of Servius, and is founded to a 
large extent on historical and antiquarian literature which is 
now lost. The writer is anonymous and probably a Christian. 
A third class of MSS., written for the most part in Italy and of 
late date, repeats the text of the first class, with numerous 
interpolated scholia of quite recent origin and little or no value. 
The real Servian commentary practically gives the only complete 
extant edition of a classic author written before the destruction 
of the empire. It is constructed very much on the principle of a 
modern edition, and is partly founded on the extensive Virgilian 
literature of preceding times, much of which is known only from 
the fragments and facts preserved in the commentary. The 
notices of Virgil’s text, though seldom or never authoritative in 
face of the existing MSS., which go back to, or even beyond, the 
times of Servius, yet supply valuable information concerning the 
ancient recensions and textual criticism of Virgil, In the gram- 
matical interpretation of his author’s language, Servius does not 
rise above the stiff and overwrought subtleties of his time ; while 
his etymologies, as is natural, violate every law of sound and 
sense. As a literary critic the shortcomings of Servius, judged by 
a modern standard, are great, but he shines in comparison with his 
contemporaries. In particular, he deserves credit for setting his 
face against the prevalent allegorical methods of exposition. 
But the abiding value of his work lies in his preservation of facts 
in Roman history, religion, antiquities and language, which but 
for him might have perished. Not a little of the laborious 
erudition of Varro and other ancient scholars has survived in 
his pages. Besides the Virgilian commentary, other works of 
Servius are extant : a collection of notes on the grammar (. 4 rr) 
of Aelius Donatus ; a treatise on metrical endings (/)<? finalibus) ; 
and a tract on the different metres {De centum metris). 

Editions of the Virgilian commentary by G. Fabricius (1551) • 
P. Daniel, who first published the enlarged commentary (1600) ; 
and G. Thilo and H. Hagen (1878-1902). The Essai smt Servius bv 
£. Thomas (1880) is an elaborate valuable examination of all 
matters connected with Servius ; many points are treated 
O. Ribbeck in bis Prolegotnena to Virgil ; see also a review of Thilo s 
edition by H. Nettleship in Journal of Philology, x. (1882). The 
smaller works of Servius are printed in Keil's Grammattct Laiim, iv. 


ttRVlW TUUAn^ sixth legendary king of Rome (57^ 
534 R.C.). According to one account he was the son ol the 
household genius (Lar) and a slave named Ocrisia, of the house* 
of T^uinius Priscus. He married a dau^ter of Tar- 
quinius and succeeded to the throne by the contrivance of his 
mother-in-law, Tanaquil, who was slwled in divinatkm imd 
foresaw his greatness. Another legend, alluded to in a speech 
by the emperor Claudius (fragments of which were discovered 
on a bronze tablet dug up at Lyons in 1524), represented him as 
an Etruscan soldier of fortune named Mastaraa, who attached 
himself to Caeles Vibenna (Caelius Vivenna), the founder of 
^ Etruscan city on the Caelian Hill (see also Tacitus, Annals, 
iv. 65). An important event of his reign was the condusion of 
an alliance with the Latins, whereby Rome and the dties of 
Latium became members of one great league, whose common 
sanctuary*' was the temple of Diana on the Aventine. His reign 
of forty-four years was brought to a close by a conspiracy 
headed by his son-in-law, Tarquinius Superbus. 

The legend of Servius presents certain similarities to that of 
the founder of Rome. His miraculous birth, commemorated by 
Servius himself in the festival established by him in honour of 
the Lare.s, recalls that of Romulus. Again, as Romulus was the 
author of the patrician groundwork of the constitution, so 
Servius wa^ regarded as the originator of a new classification 
of the people, which laid the foundation of the gradual political 
enfranchisement of the plebeians (for the constitutional altera- 
tions with which his name is associated, see Rome: Ancient 
History) for the Servian Wall see Rome: Archaeology), His 
supposed Latin descent is contradicted by the Etruscan tradition 
alluded to above (on which see V. Gardthausen, Mastasna oder 
Servius Tullius, 188a), and his insertion among the kings of 
Rome is due to the need of providing an initiator of subsequent 
republican institutions. The treaty with the Latins is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus alone, who had not seen it himself ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether it was then in existence, and in 
any case, considering the changes which the language had 
undergone, it would have been unintelligible. It is also sus- 
picious that no list of the members of the league is given, contrary 
to the usual custom. 

For a critical examination of the story see Scbwegkr, Rdmische 
Geschichte, bks. xvi., xvii. ; Sir G. Corncwall Lewis, Credibility of 
early Roman History, ch. xi. ; W. Ihnc, History of Rome, i. ; E. rais, 
Storia di Roma, i. (1898) ; and Ancient Legends of Roman History^ 
(Eng. trans., 1906), whore he comes to the conclusion that “ instead 
of being the sixth rex of Rome, he was originally the rex serous, the 
priest of the cult of Diana Aricina transferred to the Aventine, the 
priest of the protecting goddess of fugitive slaves " ; C. Pascal, Patti 
e lesende di Roma antica (Florence, 1903) ; also O. Gilbert, Geschichte 
und Topographic der Stoat Rom im Altertum (1883-1885), and J. B. 
Carter, The Religion of Numa (1906), on the reorganization of 
Servius. 

SERVO-BULGARIAN WAR (1885). The Berlin Congress of 
1878, by its revision of the treaty of San Stefano, created two 
states in the Balkan Peninsula — the principality of Bulgaria 
owning a nominal suzerainty to Turkey, and the autonomous 
province of eastern Rumelia, presid^ over by a Turkish 
governor-general, and apparently intended to remain in close 
relations with the porte. This settlement came to an end when 
the movement in favour of a united Bulgaria culminated 
(September 1885) in a revolution in the Rumclian capital. 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, recognizing that the movement 
was irresistible and that, unless directed by authority, it might 
degenerate into anarchy and dvil war, placed himself at its 
head, and, proceeding to Philippopolis, formally accepted the 
government of the united Bulgarian states. As it was assumed 
that the sultan would reassert his claim by force of arms, the 
Bulgaro-Rumelian forces were conc^trated as rapidly as 
possibte near the Turkish frontier. Prince Alexander, however, 
had taken the step of acknowledp^ the sultan’s suzerainty ; 
and Turkey was not inclined to begin a war which would probably 
cause a revolt in Macedonia and might end by retldering Russian 
influence paramount in Bulgaria. But, while a conference of 
ambassadors was vainly discussing the situation at Constants 
nople, the Gordian knot was cut by the aimounoement that 
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King Milon hod ksued oiden for the Servian army nfobiliu^ 
tion On the very day of Prince Alexander’s pcoclamattoa at 
Philipfiopolu, and large forces were ccmoentrated (October 
iBt*sra)^ the Bulgarian frontier. On the 19th the prince 
ordered troops to the quarter thus threatened, but it seems 
eertain that, whilst in eastern Rumelia every preparation had 
been made for war, Prince Alexander had so little expectation 
of, and wish for, a war with Servia, that few measures were 
taken to supply the needs of a held army on that aide, though 
fortifications were begun at several places, notably at and 
Slivnitza, towards the end of October. 

Unlike the Servian army, which contained few permanent 
units and consisted mainly of militiamen, the standing army of 
Bulgaria, trained and commanded by Russian cheers since 
i877'-i 878, was organized on the German system of filling up 
relatively strong c^res to war strength and forming additional 
units. When fully mobilized the field army numl^red about 
55,000 men. The Rumelian forces (militia) consisted in all of 
alMut 35,000 men. Besides these forces was the “ Bandit 
brigade'’ of Captain Panitza, an irregular force some 3000 
strong, composed of Macedonians, Turks, Jews and other 
miscellaneous volunteers. This force did good service as a 
flying right wing of the main army. In the Bulgarian army the 
whok of the sti^ and superior officers, as well as about half the 
regimental captains, were Russians. When the mobilization of 
the Bulgarian and Rumelian forces was decreed by the prince, 
the wh(^ of the Russian officers were at once withdrawn, and 
the heavy task of creating a staff and selecting young officers 
for all the superior commands had to be undertaken in front of 
the enemy. Moreover, when on the 14th of November Milan 
finally declared war, the Bulgarian forces were mostly far away 
beyond the Balkans on the Turkish frontier. The Servian main 
army (under King Milan), and the army of the Timok promptly 
croB^ the frontier and soon came in contact with snudl forces 
of the enemy. On the Timok little or nothing of importance 
took place throughout the war, as the forces ofi^sing the army 
of the Timok near Vidin effectually neutralized that force. In 
front of Oragoman and Tm the Bulgarians fell back, engaging 
in stubborn rearguard combats at every favourable place. The 
Servian “ Array of the Nishava ” advanced but slowly and 
with hesitation, while the most strenuous exertions were made 
by Prince Alexander and his newly-formed staff to collect their 
far-distant troops in the Slivnitza position. Every commander 
was given the simple order to march on Slivnitza, The civilian 
population was warned to be ready with supplies to meet the 
troops by the roadside, and under these peculiar conditions, and 
extraordinary difficulties of country and wcatiier, the Bulgarians 
marched on the decisive point at the highest possible speed ol 
man and horse. Some remarkable marches are recorded : the 
8th inlantry, 4500 strong, covered 59 m. in thirty^two hours, 
leaving only sixly-two men behind ; the 3rd and port of another 
Rumelkn battalion reached Sofia so exhausted that they were 
sent to the front on horseback, two men to each horse ; the 
troop>B that were sent up by rail were pmcked in open trucks, 
sixty men to a tnick. The furious energy display^ had its 
reward on the field of battle. Before the last shot of the battle 
of Siivnitza was fired, nearly half of the entire forces ol Bulgaria 
and Rumelia were in the lines, and 14,000 men more laced 
the army of the Timok at Widdin. With the main army — a 
striking display of what could be acciomphsbed by patriotism 
and vi^r^—were fifty-six pieces of artillery, most oi which had 
been drag^ over the Balkan passes in mid-winter. 

The position of Slivnitza, barring the high road between Nish 
and Sofia, hod been extensively fortified, but when the Servians 
opemd their attack on the 1 7th'of November, there were but few 
troops available to occupy the works. On the right of the 
Bulgarian line was the Krud height, occupied by some 
buttalknis under Captain Benderev; here fighting went on 
through the Mioit winter day, whieh ended with a gallant, and 


for the tiftie sucoessful, couirieivBteack by six Bulgwrian bai^ 
tattons lad by Bendcrev. The prmoe^ not yet ruSiy for the 
ofiensive, withdrew ttesc troops to their original position: In 
the centre^ near the high road, a hot and, at one moment of tiie 
day, almost successful attack of the Serins ended wHh their 
cmnplete repulse. The latter had had ryyooo men against the 
Bulgarians’ 11,000 ; yet they had, owing mainly to faults in the 
supenor leading, been unsuccessful Next day their chants 
of victory would be even less, for the defenders were hourly 
reinforced from Sofia, and on the iSth were actually somewhat 
superior in numbers. On this day the Servians made a very 
heavy attack on the Bulgarian left wing, which was eventually 
repulsed, though not without great ffifficulty, by the newly 
arrived troops from Sofia. Later a half-hearted attack was 
made on the centre, and from his position on Meka Krud Ben- 
derev again attacked the Servian “ Danube ” division. On this 
day a Servian division pnished the Bulgarians out of Breznik, 
but made no farther advance either on Sofia or on the left flank 
of the Bulgarians at Slivnitza, in spite of orders to do so. On 
the 19th alarm and consternatk)n af Sofia, caused fay the presence 
of hostile forces at Breznik, were so great that Alexander left 
the command in the hands of his chief of staff, Major Guchev, 
and hurried back to the capital in order to organize the defence. 
The Servian leader was, however, as inactive on the 19th as on 
the 1 8th, and when he at last moved forward towards Slivnitza 
it was only with a portion of his force ; this was driven back, 
by a detachment from the left wing of the Bulgarian position, 
to Rakita. Meanwhile, the active Benderev had reopened his 
attack on the Danube ‘ division. Twice he was repulsed, but 
finally at about 3 p.m. liis battalions carried the heights held by 
the Servians. A little before this the Bulgarian centre likewise 
moved forward, and, though a final attack of the Servians on 
the gap caused by the absence of the Bulgarian troops detached 
towards Bresnik came near to success, the prince returned to the 
battlefield to find his troops everywhere victorious and driving 
the enemy before them. Two days later, reorganized and 
reinforced, the Bulgarians took the offensive and carried the 
Dragoman pass. 

On the 25th Prince Alexander received at Tzaribrod pro- 
posals for an armistice from King Milan ; these were not ac- 
cepted, and the Bulgarian army, crossing the frontier, advanced 
in several columns upon Pirot, where the army of the Nishava 
took up a defensive position in the town and on the surrounding 
heights. A two-days’ engagement followed (26th and 27th of 
November). On the 26th the Bulgariaas were successful, but 
a heavy counter attack on the following day almost snatched 
the victory out of their hands, and it was only after a severe 
contest lasting eleven hours that the Servians finally gave way. 
The Bulgarians were not permitted to reap the fruits of their 
success. As they were preparing to pursue the defeated and 
now greatly demoralized enemy on tlic 28th, the Austrian 
minister at Belgrade arrived at headquarters and hostilities 
ceased. The intervention of Austria saved the Servian army, 
which was greatly demoralized, and was now threatened by the 
united Bulgarian force of nearly 55,000 men. On the same day 
the army of the Timok was repulsed with heavy loss in an attack 
on Vidin. 

Servia escaped almost unpunished from her war of aggression. 
The young Bul^ian army, with its improvised staff and newly- 
appointen field officers, displayed admirable inarching power 
and fighting qualities, and the Rumelian militiamen proved 
themsmes to be good soldiers. The Servians had, however, 
fought with great bravery also, and the victoiy must be ascribed 
in the main to the personal influence, the strenuous exertions 
and the sound military judgment of Prince Alexander ; and 
the brief but decisive campaign set the seal to Bulgarian unity. 

BiBUooit 4 PKV. — Dragoni Edter von Rabenhont, Strategische 
BermcMmgtn Uber dtn serbisck-bttlgahscifn Xrieg (Vienna, x886) ; 
Hnngerbohlor^ Die $ehm 9%Mri sek& MUiUammsitm nmtdi dem S.~B. 

(Fiauenfekl, i886> ; von BihniDk^Waissolm, D§r 
idrMJh-Mftwiaefm Krieg ^.{Wiemna, 1886); A. B. von Huhn, D^r 
Kampf dw BiOgaPtn urn lAr# NmUtnmlmmhtil (Leqxig,^ 1886 ; Eng. 
txnna. The Stmggk ef Buigmriemt for $heiw National Indop o m U ne o , 
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LoDdoa, 1886M IffAtleft Der t§Msck^lmltmUekt Kfi$r^ tSSk 
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btudie (Berlin, t8fli7) ; Kun*. TakmiSkf'Bn^le «tM dm Kne^ (hr 
msnetten Zsit : I. D§r serttiiCh^lmlgtutiMc^ Kritg (fierttn, 1901) ; 
Bujact Prddf qmiques eamptig^i^s umUmpotnitm : /. 

Bsiki^ns (Limoges and Fans). 

fiSSAiiUt the most importfint plant of the genus Sesamum 
(nat. ord. PedaJineaeX is that which is used throughout India 
and other tropical countries for the sake of the oil expressed 
from its seeds. S. indicum is a herb 2 to 4 ft. high^ wth the 
lower leaves on long stalks^ broads coarsely toothed or lobed. 
The upper leaves are lanceolate^ and bear in their axils curved^ 
tubular, two-lipped flowers, each about } in. long, and pinkish 
or yellowish in colour. The four stamens are of unequal length, 

with a trace of 
a fifth stamen, 
and the two- 
celled ovary 
ripens into a 
two-valved pod 
with numerous 
seeds. The 
plant has been 
cultivated in the 
tropics from 
time immemo- 
rial, and is sup- 
posed on philo- 
logical grounds 
to have been 
disseminated 
from the islands 
of the Indian 
Archipelago, 
but at present 
it Is not known 
with certainty 
in a wild state. 
Tlie plant varies 
in the colour of 
the flower, and 
e.specially in 
that of the seeds. 

From Bentley and Trimen, Medtcinal Plants, l»y permtssjon of ^ range 

from light 



j. A. Cliurcliill. 

Scsiiinc (Sgsamum tndteum). 


I nat. siec. 


1, Corplla cut open with stamens. 

1, Flower after removal of corolla. 

3, Ovary cut lengthwise. 

Fruit, i nat. size. 

5, Seed cut lengthwise. 3 and 5 enlarged 


nat. size, yellow or 

nat. size, whitish to 

black. Sesame 
oil, otherwise 
known as gin; 

gelly or til (not to be confounded with that derived from 
GuizoHa okifera, known under the same vernacular name), 
is very largely used for the same purposes as olive oil, and, 
although less widely known by name, is commercially a much 
more important oil. The oil is included in the Indian and Colonial 
Addendum (1900) to the British Pharmacopeia. The seeds and 
leaves also are by the natives as demulcents and for other 
medtcinal purposes. The soot obtained in burning the oil is 
said to constitute one of the ingredients in India or Chinese ink. 
The plant might be cultivated with advant^e in almost all the 
tropical and semi-tropical colonies of Britain, but will not 
succeed in any part of Europe. 

A detailed account of im history and the cultivatioa of the plant in 
India is given by Sir G. Watt, Dictionary of Economic Products of 
India (1893). 

SESOfllWB, the name of a legendary king of Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Diodonls Siculus (who calk Him Sesoosk) and 
Strabo, he conquered the whole world, even Scythia and Ethiopia, 
divided Egypt into administrative districts or nomes, was a 
great law-giver, and introduced a system of caste and the worship 
of Serapis. He has been considered a compound of Seti I. wd 
Eameses II., belonging to the XTXth 1 >yn^ty. In Maneroo, 


however, he oocuf^ the the aeooiid ^ewoisrt (ionne% 

read Uaerteaen) df the Xlillh l^naaty, mid hit apw 

usualiyjdtwed as a^^ryuption el Senwoaru Sa lar it it known 
no Egyptian ^ung penetrated a day^s journey ^ beyond 
EuphratM or into Asia Minor, or touehed the contiaewt of 
Europe. The kings of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynastin^ji^fe 
tile greatest conquerors that Egypt ever prtMiuc^, and^'^eir 
records are cle» on this point. Senwostt III. raided south 
Palestine and Ethiopia, and at Semna beyond the second cataract 
set up a stela of conquest that in its expressions ret^ls the 
stelae of Sesostris in Herodotus t Sesostris may, thterefore, be 
the highly magnified portrait of this PharaOh. KMan, the 
powerful but obscure Hyksos king of Egypt, whose prtnomen 
might be pronounced Sweserenri, is perna^ a possible proto- 
type, for objects inscribed with his name have l)een found from 
Bagdad to Cnossus. Sesostris is evidently a mythical figure 
calculated to satisfy the pride of the Egyptians in their anment 
achievements, after they had come into contact with the great 
con<juerors of Assyria and Persia. When we recollect that the 
Ethiopian Tearchus (Tirhaka) of the 7th century b.c., who was 
hopelessly worsted by the Assyrians and scarcely ventured 
outside the Nile valley, was credited by Megasthcncs (4th 
century) and Strabo with having extended his conquests as 
far as India and the pillars of Hercules, it is not surprising tt 
the dim figures of antiquity were magnified to a less degree. In 
the case of Tearchus, the miscellaneous levies which he emplo^^cd 
himself and those which composed the Egyptian and Assyrian 
armies opposed to him, and the lands that Egypt and Ethiopia 
traded with, must all have been counted, partK through mis- 
understanding, partly through wilful perversion, to his empire. 

Herodotus ii. T 02-111 ; Diocl. Sic. i. 53-59 ; Strabo xv. p. 087: see 
also article Egypt; and Kurt Sethe, “ Sesostris," 1900, in nib Unters. 
?. Gesch. u. AUertumskunde AgypUns, tome li. (F. Ll. G.) 

SESSA AURUNCA, a town and episcopal see of Campania. 
Italy, in the prov'ince of Caserta, on the S.V\\ slope of the extinct 
volcano of Rocca Monfina, 27 m. by rail W.N.W, of Caserta 
and 20 J m. E. of Formia by the branch railway to Sparanise, 
666 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 5945 (town), 22,077 (commune). 
It is situated on the site of the ancient Sue.ssa Aurunca, on a 
small affluent of the Liri. The hill on which Sessa lies is a mass 
of volcanic tufa. The town contains many ancient remains, 
notably the mins of an ancient bridge in brickwork of twenty-one 
arches, of substructures in opus reticulatum under the church of 
S. Benedetto, of a building in opus quculraium, supposed to have 
been a public portipo, under the monastery of S. Giovanni, 
and of an amphitheatre. The Romanesque cathedral is a 
basilica with a vaulted portico and a nave and two aisles begun 
in 1103, a mosaic pavement in the Cosmatesque style, a good 
ambo resting on columns and decorated with mosaics showing 
traces of Moorish inffuence, a Paschal candelabrum, and an organ 
gallery of similar style. Tlie portal has curious .sculptures with 
.scenes from the life of SS. Peter and Paul. In the principal 
streets are memorial stones with inscriptions in honour of 
Charles V., surmounted by an old crucifix with a mosaic cross. 
The hills of Sessa arc celebrated for their wine. 

The ancient chief town of the Aurunci, Aumnea or Ausona, 
is believed to have lain over 2000 ft. above the level of the sea, 
on the narrow south-western edge of the extinct crater of Rocca 
Monfina. Here some remains of Cyclopean masonry exist ; but 
the area enclosed, about 100 yds. by 50, is too small for anydiing 
but a detached fort. It dates, doubtless, from a time prior to 
Roman supremacy. In 337 b.c. the town wits abandoned, under the 
pressure of the Sididni, in favour of the site of the modem Sessa. 
The new town kept the old name until 313, when a Latin ookaiy 
under the name Sucssa Aurunca was founded here. It Wai iMiibng 
the towns that had the right of coinage, and it manufactured 
carts, baskets, &c. Gteew) ^ks of It as a place of some import- 
ance. The triumviri settled some of their veterans here, whence 
it appears as Coloma Julia Felix Ctassica Suessa. From insmp- 
tions it appears that Matidia theydunger, sister-in-law of Hadrian, 
had property in the district. It was not on a highroad, but on a 
branch ^tween the Via Appia at Mintumae and the Via Latina 
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TMumim : the pavement of the road betvwen the latter place 
and Stteesa is in places well preserved, especially nem Teano, a^ 
10 is that of a road ascending from Sucasa northward towards the 

crater mentioned* , w ... . . 

See A. Avena, Monumsn^ deil' Jtalta MmdtonaU (Nap^, 1902), 

I xSl igq. . . (T* 

SBSuOll (through Fr. from Lat sesm, sedere, to sit), the act 
of sitting or the state of being seated, more generally the sitting 
togeth? or assembly of a body, judicial, legislative, &c., for the 
transaction of its business, and also the time durix^ which the body 
sits until its adjournment or dispersion. A session of parliament 
is reckon^ from its assembling till prorogation ; usually there 
is one session in each year. In particular the tenn is ^plied to 
the sittings of various judicial courts, especially criminal, such 
as the sessions of the Central Criminal Court in London. The 
sittings of the justices of the peace or magistrates in the United 
Kingdom are ** sessions of the peace ” for the transaction of the 
judicial business committed to them by statute or by their 
commission. These are either “petty sessions,** courts of 
summary jurisdiction held by two or more justices of the peace 
or by a stipendiary or metropolitan police magistrate under 
statute for the trial of such cases as are not of sufficient import- 
ance to be tried before quarter-sessions, or for a prelimmary 
inquiry into indictable offences (see Justice of the Peace and 
SuMMAEY Jurisdiction). The “special sessions*’ of the 
justices are held for licensing purposes, styled “ Brewster 
sessions,” or for carrying out the provisions of the Highway 
Acts, &c. The only sessions which are “general sessions” 
of the peace are now “ quarter-sessions ’* (q.v,). The supreme 
court of Scotland is termed the “ Court of ^ssion *’ (see Scot- 
land), and the name is given in the Presbyterian church to the 
lowest ecclesiastical court, composed of the elders of the church 
presided over by the minister. In the Established Church of 
Scotland this is usually styled the “ Kirk-session.” 

SB 8 TETT, the name given to the second division of a sonnet, 
which must consist of an octave, of eight lines, succeeded by 
a sestett, of six lines. In the usual course the rhymes are 
arranged (dfc | abc, but this is not necessary. Early Italian 
sonnets, and in particular those of Dante, often close with the 
rhyme-arrangement abc | eba; but in languages where the 
sonority of syllables is not so great as it is in Italian, it is danger- 
ous to leave a period of five lines between one rhyme and another. 
In the quatorzain, there is properly speaking no sestett, but a 
quatrain followed by a couplet, as in the case of Shakespeare’s 
so-called ” Sonnets.” Another form of sestett has only two 
rhymes, ab \ ab \ <ibj as is the case in Sray’s famous sonnet 
“ On the Death of Richard West.” The sestett should mark 
the turn of emotion in the sonnet ; as a rule it may be said that 
the octave having been more or less objective, m the sestett 
reflection should make its appearance, with a tendency to 
subjective manner. For example, in Matthew Arnold’s in- 
genious ” The Better Part,” the rough inquirer, who has had his 
own way in the octave, is replied to as soon as the sestett com- 
mences 

“ So answerest thou ? But why not rather say : 

' Hath Man no second life f Pitch this one high. 

More strictly t ih$n. the inward fudge obey / 

Wm Christ a mem lihe us ? Ah I M us try 
If MM, Aw, can be such men as he / * 

Wordsworth and Milton are both remarkable for the dignity with 
which they conduct the downward wave of the sestett in their 
semnet The Fr^ch sonneteers of the iflih century, with 
Ronsard at their head, preferred the softer sound of the arrange- 
ment tab \ ceb \ , The German poets have usually wavered 
between the En^ish and the Italian forms. 

UITIMA, one of the most elaborate forms of verse employed 
by the medieval poets of Provence and Italy, and retained in 
occasional use by the modem poets of Western Europe. The 
scheme on which the lestina is built was the invention of the 
gnat troubadour, Amaut Daniel (d. 1109), who wrote many 
i Bi t i p a s in the Ungm ii si. Dante, a ht^ later, wrote sestinas 
in Italian, and of these the moat famous is that beginning “ A 1 
poco giomo ed al gran eerchio d* ombtsi.” In the De vulgan 


Eloquio, Dante admits that he copied the structure of his sestinas 
&om Amaut Daniel ; “ et nos eum secuti sumus,” he says, after 
praising the work of the Provencal poet The sestina, in its pure 
medieval form, is independent of rhyme; it consists of six 
stanzas of six lines each of blank verse* This recurrence eA the 
number six gives its name to the poem. The &nal words of the 
first stanza appear in inverted order in all t^ otbem, the order 
as laid down by the Proven9als being as foflows: — abeiej^ 
faebdSf cfdabSf eebfady deaefb, bdjeca. To these six stanzas 
followed a iomada, or efwoi, of three lines, in which all the six 
key-words were repeated in the following order d-c, f-a. 
It has been supposed that there was some symbolic mystery 
involved in the rigid elaboration of this form, from which no 
slightest divergence was permitted, but if so this cryptic meaning 
has been lost* Petrarch cultivated a slightly modified sestina, 
but after the middle ages the form fell into disuse, until it was 
revived and adapted to the French language by the poets of the 
Pl^iade, in particulw by Pontus de Thyard. In the 19th century, 
the sestina or sextine was assiduously cultivated by the Comte 
de Gramont, who, between 1830 and 1848, wrote a large number 
of examples, included in his Chant du pasd (1854). He followed 
the example of Petrarch rather than of the Provencal trouba- 
dours, by introducing two rhymes instead of the rigorous blank 
verse. A sestina by Gramont, beginning : — 

** L'itang qui s’^claircit au milieu des feuillages, 

La mare avec ses joncs mhanant au soleil, 

Ses flotilles de fleurs, ses inaectes volagcs 
Me charment. Longuement au creux de leurs rivages 
J'erre, et les yeux remplis d'un mirage vermeil, 

}’6coute I'eau qui r^ve en son tiMe sommeil,” 

has been recommended to all who wish to “ triumph over the 
innumerable and terrible difficulties ” of the sestina, as a perfect 
model of the form in its “ precise and classic purity . * ’ The earliest 
sestina in English was published in 1877 by Mr Gosse ; this was 
composed according to the archaic form of Amaut Daniel. 
Since that time it has been frequently employed by English and 
American writers, particularly by Swinburne, who has composed 
some beautiful sestinas on the rhymed French pattern ; of these, 
that beginning “ I saw my soul at rest upon a day ” is perhaps 
the finest example of this poem existing in English. Mr Swin- 
burne is, moreover, like Petrarch, the author of an astonishing 
tour de force y “ The Complaint of Lisa,” which is a double sestina 
of twelve verses of twelve lines each. The sestina was cultivated 
in Germany in the 17th century, particularly by Opitz and by 
Weckherlin. In the 19th century an attempt was made, not 
without success, to compose German sestinas in dialogue, while 
the double sestina itself is not unknown in German litemture. 

SB8T1I1 LEVANTE (anc. Segesta Ttguliorum), a seaport of 
Liguria, Italy, in the province of Genoa, from which it is 28^ m. 
distant by rail, 33 ft. above sea-level. Pop, (1901) 3034 (town) ; 
12,038 (commune). It is both a summer and a winter resort, with 
fine views. Part of the town is situated on a promontory (230 ft.) 
between two bays. The ancient town was the port of exportation 
of the slate of the district, for we hear of a place called Tigulia 
or Tegulata on the coast-road ; but we know practically nothing 
of the political condition of the dbtrict in Roman times. 

lESin PONENTE, a town of Liguria, Italy, in the province 
of Genoa, 4 m. W. of that town on the coast. Pop. (1901) 
17,225. It has important shipbuilding yards and iron-works, 
with factories for macaroni, matches and tobacco, tanneries 
and saw-mills, and, in the vicinity, alabaster quarries. A nule 
and a half west is Pe^, also a favourite seaside resort, ^th 
beautiful walks and fine villas, among whidh the Villa Pallavicina, 
witE rare trees ai^ fantastic buildings, fountains and grottoes, is 
noticeable. 

ABTH according to Dillmann, “ setting ” or “ slip” ; 
Sep^agint, Pbilo and New Testament, but i Chron. i. 1 
in A ; Josephus, Vulg. Seth), in Gen. iv. 25, 26 (J) 
and V. 3-8 (P), the son of Adam. At age of 105 he begat 
Enos ; he lived in all 913 years. Seth was bom after the murder 
of Abel,andm iv. 25 a popular etymology is given of his name— 
Adam’s wife called hianame Seth, “ For God,” saith she, “ hath 
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appointed, shM, me another seed instead of Abel.” It is further 
said that after ]^08 was bom, men be^ to worship Yohweh. 
Apparent^ Gen. iv. 25, 26 had no original connexion with J.'s 
story of Ae creation, which speaks of Yahweh freely from the 
outset. As Enos is a Hebrew word for man, it is probably derived 
from a tradition in which Enos was the fiwt man. An examin- 
ation of the Sethite genealogy, w. 12-27, Kenan, Makalalel, 
Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, shows that it is a slightly 
different version of the Cainite genealogy, iv. 17-18, Cain (Heb. 
Kayin), Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, Metk^ael, Lamech. Seth is 
named in the opening g^ealogy of Chronicles, i Chron. i. i, 
and in Luke’s genealogy of Chnst, Luke iii. 38. The Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus xlix. 16 has “And Shem and Seth and 
Enosh were visited,” — probably with divine favour ; the Greek 
version runs, “ ^em and Seth were glorified among men.” 

In Num. xxiv. 17, the Authorized Version has “ the children 
of Sheth ” in a list of nations ; the Hebrew is the same as Seth 
in Genesis. The passage may perhaps indicate that Seth was 
originally tiie name of a tribe. The “ Seth ” of Numbers is 
sometimes identified with the Bedouin, who appear as Sutu in 
Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. But the Revised Version 
takes the word shith as a common noun, “ tumult,” and others 
interpret it as “ pride ” ; cf. Gray’s Numbers, p. 371. 

If the ten patriarchs of Gen. v. (see Noah) correspond to the 
ten primitive kings of Babylon, Seth, as second, will correspond 
with the Adapa of the Babylonian inscriptions, the Alaparos or 
Adaparos of Berosus. The two have been compared in that 
Adapa was demiurge and Logos ; and Seth figures as the Messiah 
in later Jewish tradition.^ We may also note the resemblance 
between the names Sheth, Set, the Egyptian god of war, and the 
Hittite deity Suteh. The latter has been supposed to be a 
Hyksos or Semitic deity and to have some connexion with 
Sheth ; but Cheyne and Muller reject this view.^ Seth is also 
identified with Moab or the land of Moab.^ 

A mass of Christian and Jewish tradition has gathered round 
the name of Seth. Philo, De posteriori Caini, § 3, explains the 
name as meaning iroTto-ymos, “ watering ” or “irrigation,” connecting 
it vrith the Hebrew root Sh Th H. Josephus, Ant. I. ii. 3, tells 
us that Seth was a virtuous man, and that his descendants lived 
in perfect harmony and happiness. They discovered astronomy, 
and inscribed their discoveries on two pillars, one of which, says 
Josephus, survived in his time. In the Book oj Jubilees (ist 
century a.d.) the name of Seth’s wife is given as Azura. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah (1st century a.d.) Seth is seen in heaven. 
In the Book of Adam and Eve (a.d. 500-900) Seth is described 
as perfectly beautiful, like Adam, only more beautiful. Seth 
was the last child bom to Adam ; he grew in stature and strength, 
and began to fast and pray strenuously. A Gnostic sect took 
the name Sethians. (W. H. Be.) 

SETIA (mod. Sezze, 52 m. by rail S.E. of Rome), an ancient 
town of Latium (adjcctum), Italy, on the south-west edge of the 
Volscian mountains, overlooking tiie Pomptinc Marshes, 1047 ft. 
above sea-level, and over 900 ft. above the plain. It was an 
ancient Volscian town, a member of the Latin league of 499 b.c., 
which became a Latin colony in 382 b.c., and, owing to the strengA 
of its position as a frontier fortress, is frequently mentioned in 
the military history of Rome up to the time of Sulla, by whom 
it was captured in 82 B.c. Under the empire it was well known 
for its wme, whidi Augustus preferred even to Falemian. Con- 
siderable remains of the city walls exist, built of large blocks of 
littiestone in the polygonal style. This style may «dso be seen 
in sevei^ terrace walls belonging to a later date, as is indicated 
by the careful jointing and bossing of the blocks of which they 
are composed. Such intentional archaism is by no means 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of Rome. The modem town, 
occupying the andent site, is an episcopal see, with a mudi- 
restored 13th-century Gothic cathedral. Pop. (1901) 6944 (town), 
10,827 (commune). At the foot cf the hill on which the town 
stands are considerable remains of Roman villas. (T. As. ) 

1 A. Jeremias, Das A. T. im Lichie des alien Orients, p. zx 8 . 

* Encyd. Biblica, " Seth,” " Egypt.” 

* £. Meyer, Die Israeliten und me Naehbarstdmme, p. 219* 


in kw^ a. statutory defence to the whole or to a 
portion of a plaintiff’s datm. It had no existdtee under the 
English common law, beiog created by a Geo. 11. 0. so lor the 
relief of insolvent debtors. Such a defence could be pleaded only 
in respect of mutual debts of a definite character, and did not 
apply to cases in which damages were claimed, nor to equtta^ 
claims or demands. By the nfles of the Supreme Court ( 0 . XDC. 
r. 3) a defendant in an action may set off or set up any ri|^t or 
claim by way of counterclaim against the claims of a plauttiff, 
and such set-off or counterclaim has the same effect as a state- 
ment of claim in a cross-action. (See Pleading.) 

In architecture, the term set-off is given to the horizontal line 
shown where a wall is reduced in thickness, and consequently 
the part of the thicker portion appears projecting before the 
thinner. In plinths this is ^nen^y simply chamfered. In 
other parts of work the set-off is generally concealed by a pro- 
jecting string. Where, as in parapets, thie upper part projects 
before the lower, the break is generally hid oy a corbel table. 
The portions of buttress caps which recede one behind another 
are also called sets-ofi. 

SffTOH (Family). The Scottish family of Seton, Seyton or 
Seatoun, claims descent from a Dougall ^ton who lived in the 
reign of Alexander I. Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington 
counted seven generations between this personage and Sir 
Christopher Seton (d. 1306), the first of the house who emerges 
in history with any distinctness, but these links are not all 
supported by documentary evidence. The name was derived 
from the Ajjglo-Norman family of Say, the Anglo-Norman 
immigrant being supposed to have given the name of Sey-toun 
to the lands granted to him in East Lothian. 'Fhe family 
honours include the earldoms of Wintoun (cr. 1600) and Dun- 
fermline ; of Eglinton through marriage with the Montgomeries ; 
and through alliance with a Gordon heiress a Seton became the 
ancestor of the earls and marquesses of Huntly and dukes of 
Gordon. The Setons were connected by marriage with the 
royal family of Scotland, and also with the Dunbars, Lindsays, 
Hays and Maitlands. 

Sir Christopher Seton, son and heir of John de Seton, a 
Cumberland gentleman, and his wife Erminia Lascelles, was 
bom probably in 1278, since his age is given in March 1299 as 
twenty-one, in an inquisition into the lands of his deceased 
father. He did homage for these in October of that year, and 
was in the service of Edward I, at Lochmaben in 1304. In 1305 
he came into possession of lands which had been granted by Sir 
John Seton to RoIa^ Bruce and his wife Christian, who was 
perhaps a Seton. He had married about 1301 Christian Bruce, 
sister of King Robert, who was possibly his second cousin. 
He was present at his brother-in-law’s coronation at Scone in 
1306, and saved his life at the battle of Methven later in the 
same year. According to Dugdale he shut himself up in Loch- 
doon Castle in Ayrshire, and on the surrender of that castle 
was hanged as a traitor at Dumfries by order of Edward I. He 
left no heirs. His widow was in March 1307 in receipt of three 
pence a day from Edward 1. for her support at the monastery 
of Sixhill in Lincolnshire. She was afterwards placed in the 
custody of Sir Hiomas de Gray. His Cumberland estates, 
with the exception of his mother’s dower, were given to Robert 
de Qifford. Another Seton, John de Seton, described as having 
no lands or chattels, was hanged for helping in the defence of 
Tibbers Castle, and for aiding in the murder of John Comyn, 
with other prisoners of war, at Newcastle in August 1306. 

Sir Alexander Seton (d. c. 1360) was probably file brother 
of Sir Christopher. He received considerable grants of land from 
King Robert Bruce, and was one of the signatories of the letter 
addressed by the Scottish nobles to the pope to assert the m- 
depe^enoe of Scotland. He was twice sent on einbassies to 
England, and in 1333 he defended the town of Berwick against 
the English. He agi^ with the English to surrender the town 
on a certain date unless he received relief before fiiat time, 
giving his eldest surviving son Thomas as a hostage. On the 
refusal of the Scots to surrender at the expiry of the term Thomu 
Seton was hanged in sight of the garrison. This incident is 
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Kkted by Foidim «id Bocce, but witJi inooniisteaddr 
have rendered it su!^)ect. An elder son, Alexander, nad penuhed 
in 1332 in opposing the landing of Ifidward Baliol ; at^rdmg 
to some aathorities the thirvJ son, Waiiami yns hangSd with 
hif brother, but he is generally said to have been drowned during 
the siege ; his daughter Margaret married Alan de Wintoun. 
'fhe tragic death of young Thomas Seton was the subject of a 
ballad of Seton’s Sons,’’ printed in Sheldon’s Minstrelsy of ike 
Scottish Border ; of a tmgedy, The Siege of Berwick (1794, 
printed 1882) by indward Jemingham, and of another by jamea 
Miller (1824). 

Sir William Seton of Seton (d. 1371- 1393) is said to have 
been ennobled with the title of Lord ^ton, and his heirs laid 
claim that the barony of Seton was the oldest in Scotland. By 
his wife Catherine Sinclair he had eight children. John suc- 
ceeded him ; Alexander married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Adam de Gordon, by whom he became the ancestor of the 
Gordons of Huntly. 

Sir John of Seton (d. c. 1441) was taken prisoner at Homildon 
Hill in 1402. He was hostage in England for the earl of Douglas 
in 1405, and again in 1423 for James 1 . He married Lady Janet 
Dunbar, daughter of the lotli earl of March. His son Sir William 
was kitted at Vemeuil, fighting on the French side, leaving as 
heir Gborgk (d. 147S), isl Lord Seton, who was created a lord 
of parliament in 1448 as I^rd Seton. % his first marriage witlx 
Margaret, daughter of John Stewart, earl of Buchan, he had a 
son John, who died during his father’s lifetime. He was suc- 
ceed^ by his grandson George, 2nd Lord Seton (d. 1508), who 
was a scholar of St Andrews and Paris, and in common report 
a necromancer. He was captured by the Flemings, and on his 
release fitted out and maintained a ship for the purpose of 
harasi^ Flemish travellers. His son George, 3rd Lord Seton, 
was kill^ at Floddcn in 1513. He redeemed estates which his 
father had sacrificed to support his enterprises against the 
Flemings. By his marriage with Janet, daughter of Patrick 
Dunbar, ist earl of Bothwell, he left a son George, 4th Lord 
Seton (d. 1549), who allowed C'ardinal Beaton to escape from 
custody in 1543, and received considerable grants of land in the 
wquel. The castle and church of Seton were burnt b\' Hertford 
in revenge for the part he had taken against the English in 1544. 

George, 5th Ixird Seton (1530 ?-i585), was a firm friend of 
Mary, queen of Scots. He was present at her marriage with 
the dauphin in 1557, and three years later he was again in France 
because of his adherence to the old religion. When Mary re- 
turned to Scotland he became privy couipillor and master of 
the household, but four years later he again found it advisable 
to retire to France. Mary and Damley spent their honeymoon 
at Seton I^loce, and Mary found a retreat there after the murder 
of Riz/io and again after the murder of Darnley. She spent 
the night before (barberry Hill under Seton’s roof, and he was 
waiting for her on her escape from Lochleven hx May 1568, He 
took her to his castle at Niddrie, Linlithgowshire, and thence 
to Hamilton. A week later he was taken prisoner at Langside* 
He Was set frw‘ after the assassination of the regent Moray, and 
made hib way to Flanders, where he was said to have made his 
living as a wagoner. He was, in fact, entrusted by Mary’s 
supp^eiB with a mission to the duke of Ahra, and sought in 
vain to secure for service in Scotland two regiments of Scots 
then in Spanish pay. He returned home in 1571, being ap- 
parently reconciled with the government, but he retain^ his 
Catholicism and his friendship for Mary, who wrote to Elizabeth 
in t sSx desiring a passport for Lord Seton that he might alleviate 
her solitude. In 1581 he was one of Morton’s judges, and kx 
T583 he wofi sent as arabiusador to France, where he soxight 
ititcrferenee on Queen Mary^s behalf. He ^ed soon after his 
return on the 8th of January 1585. The 5th Lord Seton %ures 
in Sh Walter Scott’s AhboL & was succeeded by his s^ond 
and eldest surviving son, Robert, who became 6th Lord Seton 
and 1st earl of Wintoun. His third sOn, Sir John Seton of Barm, 
wns a gentleman of the bedchamber tw Philip li. of Spun. He 
was rmlled to Scotland by James VL, and served as lord of 
sessioii 'from 1387 to 1594. . 


Mary Seton, one of the “ Four Mariee ” attendant on the 
queen, is supposed to have been the 5th Lord Seton’s haltfliater. 
being the dau^^iter of the 4th lord by his second wife^ a French- 
wmnaa named Mary Pieris, maid of honour to Mary of Guise. 
She had been educated with Queen Mary in France, being about 
a year o^r than her mistress, with whom she returned to 
Scoriaod in 1561. She helped Mary to from Lochleven 
by assuming her clothes. Later on she joined her at Carlisle, 
and renmined with her in her various prisons until 1583, when 
prison life had undermined her health and spirits. She retired 
to the abbey of St Pierre at Reims, and she was still living there, 
an old lady of seventy-four, in poverty in 1614. 

Robert Seton (d. 1603) succeeded his father as 6th lord in 
1585, and was created earl of Wintoun in 1600. He married, 
about 1582, M^aret, eldest daughter of Hugh Montgomerie, 
3rd earl of Eglinton. His son Robert and George were succes- 
sively earls of Wintoun ; the third, Alexander, became, in right 
of his mother, 6th earl of Eglinton ; the fourth, I'homas, was 
the ancestor of the Setons of Oliveston. 

George, 4th earl of Wintoun (1640-1704), succeeded his 
grandfather, George Seton, 3rd earl, in 1650. He saw some 
service in the French army, and fought against the G>venanters 
at Pentland and at Bothwell Bridge. By his second marriage, 
with ( hristian Hepburn, he had a son (^orge, who quarrelled 
with his father and is said to have been working as a journex^nian 
blacksmith abroad when he succeeded to the title in 1704. 
In 1715 the 5th earl joined Kenmure with 300 men at Moffat, 
but it was against his advice that the Jacobite army invaded 
England. He was lying in the Tower under sentence of death 
when he succeeded in making his escape, and proceeding to the 
continent, he became well known in Rome, where he was grand 
master of the Roman lodge of freemasons. He died there in 1 749. 
With him the earldom became extinct, but it was revived in 1840 
in favour of the earls of Eglinton. 

Some of the cadet bmnehes of the family remain to be noticed. 
The Setous of Parbroath m Fife, represented by American de- 
scendants, are descended from Sir George Seton (fl. 1589 1595). 
The Setons of I'ouch, near Stirling, descended from Alexander Seton, 
n»t earl of Huntly. They were licreditary armour-bearers and 
squires of the body to the king, dignitieH which passed, in tiic female 
line, to the Seton-Stewarts in 1 780. From the Setons of Touch were 
defended the Setons of Cullxjg or Abercoru. The Setons of l^reston 
(Linlithgow) and Ekolsund (Sweden) have been connected with the 
Swedish army since the i8th century when George Seton, a merchant, 
settled in Stockholm. The SetouB of Meldrum descended from 
WUliam Seton, brother of tlie ist earl of Huntly. The Pitmedden 
branch was an ofishoot from Meldrum ; the baronetcy was created 
(1686) for tlie judge Sir Alexander Seton, Lord I'ltmedden (c. 1639- 
1710). The Setons of Mounie again were a branch of the Pit- 
medden family; one of their hou.se, Lieut. -Colonel Alexander Seton, 
74th Highlanders, was in charge of the troops on the lU-iated 
" Birkenhead ” in 1852. The Setons of Cariston, descended from 
John, second son of the 6th Lord Seton, obtained the barony of 
Cariston in 1553. Other branches are Setun-Gordon of £mbo, with a 
baronetcy created in 1631, and Seton of Garleton, with a baronetcy 
created in 1664. The viscounty of Kingston was created for Alex- 
ander Seton (d. 1691), third son of the 3rd earl of Wintoun, and 
lx?came extinct on the attainder of James, 3rd viscount, in 1715. 
See HtmiLv, Earls and Marquesses of. 

Authobitibs. — S ir Richard Maitland, History of the House of 
Seton, continued by A. Seton, ist Viscount Kingston (mod. cd., 
Gla^ow 1829, and Edinburgh 1830) ; G. Seton, Tm History of the 
House of Seton (2 vols., 1896) ; Sir R. Douglas, Scots Peerage, new ed. 
by Sir J. B. Paul ; Calendar of Documents reltUing to Scouemd in the 
“ R olls ** aeri es ; and G. E, C(olaiyne) , Complete Peerage. 

8 I 1 TEB, a long upholstered seat, usually high-hacked and 
with arms at each end. Its ancestors were the isettle and the 
choir— it has alternately resembled the one and the other. 
It is broadly distinguished from the many varieties of sofa by 
being intended for^ sitting rather than reclining — its seat is of the 
same height as that of a chair ; its arms and much of its detail 
are chair-like. It dates from about the middle of the 17 th century, 
but examples of that early period are exceedingly mre. There 
is a famous one at Knole, made about midway between the 
restoration of Charles II. and therevolutbaof i6$8. By that time 
the settee had acquired the splendid upholstery and convoluted 
woodwork which adorned the end of the Stuart period. Early 
in the i8th century the conjoined double or triple chair form 
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became feji binnah le.. The form was artless^ and the absence d 
upholstery^ aave on the seat, produced a somewhat angular 
effect. This type of settee was in essence two ^rs with 
one set of anas. Chippendale made many such pieces, some 
of them of gpceat beauty. As the taste for carved furniture 
waned these sturdy settees were replaced by lighter ones, often 
graceful enough in outline— Heppfewhite and Sheraton were 
distinguifltod practitione»-but partaking more and more of 
the ^stuffed-over ” character. The desire for comfort and 
ease gradually drove out the or^nal idea that the settee was 
intended only for sitting bolt upright Its modem varieties are 
many, but in all of them the frame, once so lavishly ornamented, 
is almost concealed by upholstery. 

SBlTBMBiaill, LUIGI (i8i3-^®77), Italian man of letters 
and politician, was bom in Naples. At the age of twenty-two 
he was appointed professor of eloquence at Catanzaro, and 
married Raffaela Luigia Faucitano (1835). While still a young 
man he had been affected by the wave of liberalism then spreadi^ 
ah over Italy, and soon after his marriage he began to conspire 
mildly against the Bourbon government. Betrayed by a priest, 
he was arrested in 1839 and imprisoned at Naples ; although 
liberated three years later he lost his professorship and had to 
maintain himself by private lessons. Nevertheless he continued 
to conspire, and in 1847 he published anonymously a ” Protest 
of the People of the Two Sicilies,” a scathing indictment of the 
Bourbon government. On the advice of friends he went to 
Malta on a British warship, but although, when King Ferdinand 
II. granted a constitution (i6th of February 1848), he returned 
to Naples and was given an appointment at the ministry of educa- 
tion, he soon resigned on. account of the prevailing chaos, and 
retired to a farm at Posilipo. When reaction set in, once more 
Settemhrini was arrested as a suspect (June 1849) and impri^ned. 
After a monstrously unfair trial, he and two other “ politicals ” 
were condemned to death, and nineteen others to varying terms 
of imprisonment (February 1851). The death sentences were, 
however, commuted to imprisonment for life, and Settemhrini 
was sent to the dungeons of San Stefano. T^cre he remained 
for eight years. His friends, including Antonio Panizzi, then in 
England, made various unsuccessful attempts to liberate him, 
and at last he was deported with sixty-five other political 
prisoners. The exiles received an enthusiastic welcome in 
London, but Settembrini after a short stay in England joined 
his family at Florence in i860. On the formation of the Italian 
kingdom he was appointed professor of Italian literature at the 
university of Naples, and devoted the test of his life to literary 
pursuits. In 1875 he was nominated senator. He died in 1877. 
His chief work is his Lezioni di Utteratura ttaliam, of which the 
dominant note is the conviction that Italian literature * is as 
the very soul of the nation, seeking, in opposition to medieval 
mysticism, reaHty, freedom, independence of reason, truth and 
beauty ” (P. Villari). 

See L. Settembrini, Ricordanze, 2 vols., edited by F. de Sanctis 
(Naples, 1879-1880) ; Epistolarto di Luigi Settembrini, edited by 
F. Fioientino ; P. Villari, Saggi critici (Florence, 1884) ; Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco, Italian Characters (London, 1901). 

SETTLE, ELKANAH (1648-1724), English poet and play- 
wright, was born at Dunstable on the ist of January 1648. He 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1666, but left the university 
without taking a degree. His first tragedy, Cwnbyses, 

Ptrsiaf was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1667. The 
success of this play led the earl of Rochester to encourage the 
new writer as a rival to Drydcn. Through his influOTCc Settle’s 
Empress of Morocco (1671) was twice acted at Whitehall, and 
proved a signal success on the stage. It is said by Dennis to 
have been ” the first play that was ever sold in England for 
two shillings, and the first play that was ever printed with 
cuts.” These iUustrations represent scenes in the theatre, and 
make the book very valuable. The play was printed with a 
preface to the earl of Norwich, in which Settle described with 
scorn the effusive dedications of other dramatic poets. Drydcn 
was obviously aimed at, and he co-operated with Crowne and 
Shadwell in anabusivc pamphlet entitled ” Notes and Observations 


on the Empress of Morocco ” (1674), to whicb SetUe replied 
in ** Some Notes and Obs^tvations on the Em p ress of Morocco 
revised ” (1674). In the secqnd part of Absakm and AMjaphd, 
in a pai^s^ certainly by Ihydcn’s hand, he figures a;i , * 
Neglect^ by the court party Ibe took m active share m the 
anti'popis^ agitation. When subsided he turned round 
to expose Titus Oates, and with the Revolution he veered 
towards the Whig party. But he had lost the confidence of 
both sides, and ” recanting Settle ” accordingly abandoned 
politics for the iqipointment (1691) of city poeti In his old age 
he kept a booth at Bartholomew Fair, where he is said to have 
played the part of the dragon in a green leather suit devised by 
himself. He became a poor brother of the Charterhouse, where 
he died on the izth of February 1724. 

Settle's numerous works include, beside numerous pohtkal 
pamphlets and occasional poems, Ibrahsm. the Illustnous Boesa 
(1670), a tragedy taken from Madeleine tie Scud6rv’s romance; 
The Female delate ; being the History of the Life and Death of Pope 
Joan (1680), a tragedy; The Ambitums Slave: or A Generous 
Revenge (1694) ; The World in the Moon (1697), aa opera, of which 
the first scene was formed by a moon fourteen feet across ; and 
The Virgin PropheUss, or The FaU of Troy (1701), an opera. 

SETTLE, a market town in the Skipton parliamentary division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 41 i m. N.W. from 
Leeds by the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 2303. It lies in 
the upper* part of the Ribble valley, amid the wild scenery of 
the limestone hills of the Pennine system. The district includes 
several caves, such as Victoria Cave, close to the town, where 
bones of animals, and stone, bone and other implements and 
ornaments have been discovered. Other points of interest are 
Malham Cove and tarn, the ravine of Gordale Scar, the cliffs 
of Attermyre, Giggleswick Scar and Costlebcrg (the last imme- 
diately above Settle itself), the Clapham and Weathercote caves, 
the chasm of Helln Pot and the waterfall of Stainforth Foss. 
In the town are cotton factories and a tannery. To the west 
of the town is the grammar school of Giggleswick, one of the 
principal public schools in the north of England, founded in 1512. 

SETTLE, a wooden bench, usually with arms and a high back, 
long enough to accommodate three or four sitters. It is most 
commonly movable, but occasionally fixed as in the ” boxes” 
of those old coffee-houses of which a few examples still remain 
in London, and perhaps elsewhere. It shares with the chest and 
the chair the distinction of great antiquity. Its high bade 
was a protection from the draughts of medieval buildings — a 
protection which was sometimes increased by the addition of 
winged ends or a wooden canopy. It was most frequently 
placed near the fire in the common sitting-room. Constructed 
of oak, or other hard wood, it was extremely heavy, solid and 
durable. Few English examples of earlier date than the middle 
of the i6th century have come down to us ; survivals from 
the Jacobean period are more numerous. Settles of the more 
expensive type were often elaborately carved or incised ; others 
were divided into plain panels. A well-preserved specimen, 
with its richly polished oak, darkened by time and beesww, is 
a handsome piece of furniture often still to be found in its 
original environment— the farm-house kitchen or the manorial 
hall. Its vogue did not long outlast the first half of the i8th 
century, to which period most of the existing specimens belong. 

OITLEMElfT^ in law, a mutual arrangement between living 
persons for regulating the enjoyment of property, imd the 
instrument by which such enjoyment is rej^ulated. Settle- 
ments may be either for valuable consideration or not : the 
latter are usually called voluntary, and are tn law to some 
extent in the same position as revocable gifts ; the former are 
really contracts, and in general their validity depends upon the 
law of contract. They may accordingly contain any provisiont 
not contrary to law or public policy.^ 

The elements of the modern settlement are to be fcmtid in 
Roman law. TTic vulgaris^ pupiUaris or exemplaris 'fUbsiitteHo 
(consisting in the appointment of successive heirs in case of the 

» In this English law allows greater freedom thim FVehch. By 
§ 791 of the tode Napoleon, in a Conttact of marriale *{116 succession to 
a living person cannot be renounced. , 

XXIV. 23 
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dtftth, incapftct^ or refund of the heir firrt nominated) may 
lyive suggested the modem mode of giving enjoyment of property 
bi Succession. Sudi i itibsHtuHo could, however, only have been 
made by will, while the settlement of English law is, in th«genera! 
acceptation of the tem, exclusively an instrument inter vinos. 
The dos ctx d^nako propter nupHas Corresponds to a considerable 
extent with tl:» marriage settlement, the instrument itself being 
represented by the dotale instrumentum or pacta dotalia. In the • 
earliest period of Roman law no provision for the wife was 
required, for she passed under manus of her husband, and 
became in law his daughter, entitled as such to a share of his 
prbperty at his death. In course of time the plebeian form of 
marriage by usus, according to Which the wife did not become 
subject to manus, gradually superseded the older form, and it 
became necessary to make a provision for the wife by contract. 
Such provision from the wife’s side was made by the dos, the 
property contributed by the wife or some one on her behalf 
towards the expenses of the new household, Dos might be given 
before or after marriage, or might be increased after marriage. 
It was a duty enforced by legislation to provide dos where the 
father possessed a sufficient fortune. Dos was of three kinds : 
profecHtia, contributed by the father or other ascendant on the 
male side ; adventitia, by the wife herself or any person other 
than those who contributed dos profecHtia ; recepHtia, by any 
person who contributed dos advenHHa, subject to the stipulation 
that the property was to be returned to the person advancing 
it on dissolution of the marriage. The position of the husband 
gradually changed for the worse. From being owner, subject 
to an obligation to return the dos if the wife predeceased him, 
he iMcame a trustee of the corpus of the property for the wife’s 
family, retaining only the enjoyment of the income as long as 
the marriage continued. The contribution by the husband 
c^ed donoHo propter nuptias.^ The most striking point of 
difference between the Roman and the English law is that under 
the former the children took no interest in the contributions 
made by the parents. Other modes of settling property in 
Roman law were the life interest or usus, the fideicommissum, 
and the prohibition of alienation of a legatum. 

The oldest form of settlement in England was perhaps the 
gift in frankmarriage to the donees in frankmarriage, and the 
heirs between them two begotten (Littleton, § 17). This was 
simply a form of ^ift in special tail, which became up to the 
reign of Queen ■ Elizabeth the most usual kind of settlement. 
The time at which the modem form of settlement of real estate 
came into use seems to be doubtful. There does not appear 
to be any trace of a limitation of an estate to an unborn child 
prior to 1556. In an instrument of that year such a limitation 
was effected Ity means of a feoffment to uses. The plan of grant- 
ing the freehold to trustees to preserve contingent remainders ^ 
is said to have been invented by Lord Keeper Sir O. Bridgeman 
in the x7th century, the object being to preserve the estate 
from forfeiture for treason during the Commonwealth.^ The 
settlement of chattels is no doubt of considerably later origin, 
and the principles were adopted by courts of equity from the 
corresponding biw. as to real estate. 

Settlement in English law is, so far as regards real property, 
used for twO' inconsistent purposes — to make an eldest son,” 
as it is called, and* to avoid the results of the rij^ erf succession 
to real property of the eldest son by malung provision for the 
younger children. The first result is generally obtained by a 
strict settlement, ^ la^ by a marriage settlement, which is 
for valuable ' consideration if ante-nuptial, voluntary if post- 
nuptirif But these two Idiids of settlement are not mutu^ly 
exriusive : a marriage sett len a en t may often take the form of 
a strict settlement be in substance a resettlec^t of the 
family estate. (See Conveyanono.) 

In Scotland a disposition and settlement is a mode of providing 
for the devolution of property after death, and so corresponds 

^ 

Tfin appoinfittcht of such trustees was rendered unnecessary 
by acts df 1845 and 1877. 

■ See Josh^ Williams, Papors of the Juridiclal Society, i. 45. 


mther to the English wiH than to the English settlemeht The 
Englidi nmniage settlement is. represented in Scotland hy the 
contract of mamage, which may be ante- or postrOuptiaL 
In the United States settlements other maitiage settle- 
ments are practically unknown. Marriage settlements are not in 
comihon use, owing to the fact that most states long ago adopted 
the principles of the English Married Women^s Property Ante 
The wo^ settlement^' is also used to denote suck residence 'd 
a perm m a pansh, or other circumstances pertaining thereto 
would entitle him to obtain poor reUef (see fcoa iuw). On 'tS 
English Stock Exchange it is a term for the series of operatiSs by 
which togains am included, or carried over (see Amount and 
Stock Exchange). The word is also applied generally to the ter^ 
mmation of a disputed matter by the adc^on of terms. 


BSTTLEIIBNT, ACT OP, the name given to the aot of parlia- 
ment passed in June 1701, which, since that date, has regulated 
the succession to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Towards the end of 1700 the need for the act was obvious, if the 
country was to be saved from civil war. William III. was ill 
and childless ; his sister-^in-law, the prospective queen, Anne 
had just lost her only surviving child, William, duke of Glou- 
cester ; and abroad the supporters of the exiled king, James IL, 
were numerous and active. In these circumstances the Act 
of Settlement was passed, enacting that, in default of issue to 
either William or Anne, the crown of England, France ^ and 
Ireland was to pass to “ the most excellent princess Sophia, 
eleotress and duchess dowser of Hanover,” a grand-daughter 
of James L, and “ the heirs of her body being Protestants.” 
The act is thus responsible for the accession of the house of 
Hanover to the British throne. In additiwi to settling the crown 
the act contained some important constitutional provisions, of 
which the following are still in force. (1) That whosoever shaU 
here^ter come to the possession of this crown shall join in com- 
munion ^th the Church of England as by law established. 
(2) That in case the crown and imperial dignity of this realm 
sl^l hereafter come to ^y person not being a native of this 
kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to engage in 
any war for the defence of any dominions or territories which 
do not belong to the Crown of England, without the consent of 
parliament. (3) That after the said limitation shall take effect 
as aforesaid, judges’ commissions be made quamdiu se bene 
gesserint and their salaries ascertained and established ; but 
upon the address of both houses of parliament it may be lawful 
to remove them. This clause established the independence of 
the judicial bench. (4) That no pardon under the great seal 
of England be pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons 
in parliament. The act as originally passed contained four other 
clauses. One of these provided that all matters relating to the 
government shall be transacted in the Privy Council, and that 
all resolutions “ shall be signed by such of the Privy Council 
as shall advise and consent to the same ” ; and another declared 
that all office-holders and pensioners under the Crown shall 
be incapable of sitting in the House of Commons. The first of 
these clauses was repealed, and the second seriously modified 
in 1706. Another clause was framed to prevent the sovereign 
from leaving England, Scotland or Ireland without the consent 
of parliament ; this was repealed just after the acbessioii of 
Gc^c I. Finally a clause said that “ no person bom out of the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland or Irela^, or tte dominions 
themunto bel<mging (although he be naturalized or made a 
denizen) except su^ as me bom of English parenu, shall be 
capable to be of the Wvy Council, or a member of eit^r House 
of Puhament, or enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil 
or military, or to have any gmt of lands, tenements or hexedita- 
ments from the Crown to himself, or to any other or o^ers in 
trust for him.” By the NaturaHution Act of 1870 this clause 
is virtually repealed with regard to all persons who obtain a 
certificate of naturalization. This and some of the other clauses 


amount practically to censures on the policy of William III. 

The importance of the Act of SettWxent appears from the 
fact that, in all the regency acts, it is mentioned as one of the 


* The title of king of France was retained by the British sovereigns 
antil 1801, Scotland accepted the Act of Settlement by Art. XL of 
the Act ot Union. 
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aets to the repeal of the regent may not aaieiit. To 
maintam or alfim the right of any pereon to w ctown>^oontrafy 
to the provisions of the act, is hij^ tfeasod by an act of 1707. 

See T. P. TasweU*Langmead's Bit§Hkh Cm$i. Hist. (1905): 
H. Hallam, C9tu$ihUi(mal History ^ vol. iii. (x 853 ) I and JL. von 
Englische Gfsc^chU (1859-1868). • 

SKTUBAL (formerly called in English Si Ubes tLod in French 
St Yves), a seaport of Portug^^ in the district of Lisbon (formerly 
included in the province of Estremadura), xS m. S.£. of lisbon 
by the Barreiro-Pinhal NovO'Setubal railway. Pop. (1900) 
22,074. Setubal is built on the north shore of a deep estuary, 
formed by the rivers Sado, Harateca and Sfto Ifartir^, 
discharge their waters into the Bay of Setubal 3 m. below the 
dty. ^tubal is overtopped on the west by the treeless red 
heights of the Serra da Arrabida. There are five forts for the 
defence of the harbour ; the castle of St Philip, built by Philip 
III. of Spain (1578-1621), commands the city. Setubal is the 
third seaport and fourth largest city of Portugal. It exports 
large quantities of fine salt, oranges and muscatel grapes ; it 
has many sardine*curing and boat-building establishments, and 
manufactures of fish-manure and lace. Its port is odicially 
included in tl^t of Lisbon. Under John II. (1481-1495) Setubal 
was a favourite royal residence, and one of the chur^es dates 
from this period ; but most of the ancient buildings were de- 
stroyed by the great earthquake of 1755. There are some fine 
public buildings, statues and fountains of later date, including 
a statue of the poet M. M. de B. du Bocage (1766-1806), who 
was a native of Setubal. In the sandhills of a low-lying promon- 
tory in the bay opposite Setubal are the so-called ruins of Troia,*' 
uncovered in part by heavy rains in 1814 and excavated in 1850 
by an antiquarian society. These ruins of “Troia,” among 
which have been brought to view a beautiful Roman house and 
some 1600 Roman coins, are those of Cetobriga, which flourished 
A.D. 300-400. In the neighbourhood, on a mountain 1600 ft. 
high, is the monastery of Arrabida. 

SEUME, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1763-1810), German author, 
was bom at Posema, near Weissenfels, on the 29th of January 
1763. He was educated, first at Boma, then at the Nikolai 
school and university of Leipzig. The study of Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke weakened his interest in theology, and, breaking off 
his studies, he set out for Paris. On the way he was seized by 
Hessian recruiting officers and sold to England, whereupon he 
was drafted to (^ada. After his return in 1783 he deserted 
at Bremen, but was captured and brought to Emden ; a second 
attempt at flight also failed. In 1787, however, a citizen of 
Emden became surety for him to the amount of 80 talers, and he 
was allowed to visit his home. He did not return, but paid off 
his debt in Emden with the remuneration he received for trans- 
lating an English novel. He taught languages for a time in 
Leipzig, and became tutor to a Graf Igelstrdm, whom, in 1792, 
he accompanied to Warsaw. Here he became secretly to 
General von Igelstrom, and, as a Russian officer, experience 
the terrors of the Polish insurrection. In 1796 he was again in 
Leipzig and, resigning his Russian commission, entered the 
employment of the publisher Goschen. In December 1801 he 
set out on his famous nine months’ walk to Sicily, described in his 
Spaziergang nock Syrakus (1803). Some yews later he visited 
Russia, Finland and Sweden,, a journey which is described in 
Mein Sommer im Jahr iSoj (1807). His health now l^gan to fail, 
and he died on ihe i3tfa of June x8io, at Teplit^ His reputation 
rests on the two books just mentioned, to which may be added 
his autobic^aphy. Mein Leben (1813, continued by C. A. H. 
Qodius). These works reflect Seume’s sterling character and 
sturdy patriotism; his st^le is clear and straighHorward ; his 
descriptions realistic and vivid. As a dramatist (Miltiadesj 1808), 
and as a lyric poet {Gedichte, 1801), he had but little success. 

Seume's GesammelU Schrifim were first edited by J. P. Zimmer- 
maim (1823-1826) ; his Sdimicke Werk» (1826-1827) passed through, 
seven edititlmB. llie most recent edition is J. G. Seume's Pfosoische 
und poeHsdte Werke (10 vols., 1879). SeeO. Planer and C. Reissmann, 
y, G. Stume. GesehichU seines Lebens und seiner Sckriften (1898). 

SEVASTOPOL, or Sebastopol, an important naval station 
of Russia on :tiie Black Sea, on the S.W. coast of the Crimea, 


in 44*^ 37' N. and 33*^ 31' 936 m from Moaooir^ with which it 

is connected by can via Kharkov. Pop. (1882) aSjiXSo,; (1897) 
50,710. The estuary, which k oob of the b<^ roaditoadi m 
Europe and could accommodate the combined fleets of Eufope, is 
a deep and thoroughly sheltered indentation amoiw chidky, dji^ 
running east and west for nearly 4 m., with a of three- 
quarters of a mile, narrowing to 930 yds. at the entraaoe. It 
has a depth of 6 to 10 fathoms, wiUi a good bottom, and laifce 
ships can anchor at a calfle’s length from the shore. The 
inlet has also four smaller indentarions^-^Qwruitme Bay at its 
entrance, Yuzhnaya (Southeon) Bay, which ipenetrates more 
than I m. to the south, with a depth ^ 4 to 9 kthoms, Dockyard 
Bay and Artillery Bay. A small river, the Chornaya, enters the 
head of the inlet. The main part of the town, with an ^vatkm of 
30 to 190 ft., stands on the southern shore of the chief inlet, 
between Yuzhnaya and Artillery Bays. A few buildii^s on the 
other shore of the chief bay constitute the “ northern side.*' 
Before the Crimean War of 1853-56 Sevastopol was a well-- 
built city, beautified by gardens, and had 43,000 inhabitants ; 
but at the end of the siege it had not more than fourteen buildings 
which had not been badly injured. After the war many privileges 
were granted by the government in order to attract population 
and trade ; but both increased slowly, and at the end of seven 
years the population numbered only 5750. 

The present town is well built and is becoming a favourite 
watering-place on account of its sea-bathing and numerous 
sanatona. It has a zoological marine station (1897), a museum 
commemorative of the siege (1895), ^ cathedral of Clascal design 
and another finished in 1888, monuments of Admirals Nakhiinov 
(1898) and Kornilov (1895) and of General Todleben, and two 
navigation schools. In 1^0 Sevastopol was made a third-class 
fortress, and the commercial port has been transferred to 
Theodosu. 

The peninsula between the Bay of Sevastopol and the Black 
Sea was known in the 7th century as the Heracleotic Chersonese. 
In the 5th century b.c. a Greek colony was founded here and 
remained independent for three centuries, when it became part 
of the kingdom of the Bosporus, and subsequently tributary 
to Rome. Under the Byzantine empire Chersonesus was ^ 
administrative centre for its possessions in Taurida. Vladimir, 
prince of Kiev, conquered ('hersonesus (Korsun) before being 
baptized there, and restored it to the Greeks on marrying (988) 
the princess Anna. Subsequently the Slavs were cut off from 
relations with Taurida by the Mongols, and only made occasional 
raids, such as that of the Lithuanian prince Olgierd. In the 
i6th century a new influx of colonists, the Tatars, occupied 
Chersonesus and founded a settlement named Akhtyar. This 
village, after the Russian conquest in 1783, was selected for the 
chief naval station of the empire m the Black Sea and revived its 
present name (“ the August City ”). In 1826 strong fortifications 
were begun. In 1854 the allied English, French and Turkish 
forces laid siege to the southern portion of the town, and on 
the 17 th of October began a heavy bombardment. Sevastopol 
sustained a memorable eleven months’ siege, and on the 8^ of 
September 1855 was evacuated by the Russians. The fortifica- 
tions were blown up by the allies, and by the Paris treaty the 
Russians were bound not to restore them (see Crimean W^). 
In November 1870, durii^ the Franco-German War, the Russian 
government decided again to make Sevastopol a naval arsenaL 

•EVEN 0HAIUNO1I8 OF dOOBTENDOM, the name given in 
medieval tales to the seven national saints— of Englai^, SHwtiand, 
Ireland, Wales, France, %>am and Italy Saints 
Andrew, Patri^, David, Denis, Jimes and ^thony- Txw 
classical version of their adiieveroents is that of Richard Johnson 
(1573-r. 1659), Famous HisUtrie of ike Soaoen Cl^pofu of 
Christendom (3 parts, 1596, 1608, 16x0 ; many editkns). The 
oldest known copy is dated 1597 ; there is also a poeticgl verskm 
by Sir George Buc (puMisbed 1623). 

SEVEN DAYS* BATTLE, a name given to a series of combats 
in the nughboorbood of Richmond, Virgmia„ during the 
American Civil War, June s6-July 2, 1862. The Federal Army 
of the Potomac, advancing from t^ sea and the river Pamunkey 
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c*v«r the Chkkth«nmy on Richmond^ hi^ come to a standstill 
after battle of ^en Pines (or Fair Oaks), and General 
Robert Lee, who succeeded Joseph Johnston in command of the 
Confederates, initiatad the series of counter attadkseupon it 
which constitute ike ** Seven Days.’* 

Medellin had at his disposal 33 brigades and 67 batteries 
Ofganieed in five corps each of two or three divisions. His 
cava^ consisted of 10 regiments and 22 companies. Lee’s army 
consisted of 40 brigades and 59 batteries organized in eleven 
divisions and an mdependent brigade: four divisions were 
grouped under Jackson and 
three under Magruder. The 
reserve artillery consisted of 
33 batteries and Stuart’s 
cavalry corps of 3000 sabres. 

McClellan linger^ north of 
Richmond, despite President 
Lincoln’s constant demand 
that he should '^strike a 
blow ” with the force he had 
organized and taken to the 
Yorktown peninsula in Apr^l, 
until General Lee had con- 
centrated 73,000 infantry in 
his front ; then the Federal 
commander, fearing to await 
the issue of a decisive battle, 
ended lus campaign of in- 
vasion in the endeavour to 
save his army ” ; and he 
so far succeeded that on July 
3 he had established himself 
on the north bank of the 
Jmes in a position to which 
rehiforoements and supplies 
could be brought from the 
north by water without fear 
of molestation by the enemy. 

But he lost r5,ooo men in 
the course of hu seven days* 
retreat, and 30 % of the re- 
mainder became ineffective 
from disease contracted in 
the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, while enormous 
quantities of valuable stores 
at White House on the 
PamUnkey had been burnt to 
avoid seizure by the enemy.’ 

McClellan described this flight 
to the James as a change of 
base, but his resolve to 
abandon the attitude of an 
invader was formed when 
General Lee in the middle of 
June had caused Stuart's 
cavahy to reconnoitre the 
flanks and tear of McGellan’s 
army, and had summoned 
Ja kson’s corps from the 
ajehaadoah Vdfcy {?.».). The news soon mched McaeHan, 
who thereupon prepared to evacuate White House on June 35 
and moye his trams southward to the JafheS covered by 1 m army. 
Jackson had preceded hfa troops in order personally to confer 
with Lee, and had then kppofoit^ ^e morning of June 36 for his 
appearahot north of the Chickahominy to lead the march and 
attsdt McQellan’s right wing under General Pitzjohn Porter. 
Jackson was to be supported by the (hvisions of A. P. HiD, 
M^ngstreet and D. H, Hnl. Lee’s otherditdSions under Magruder, 
HxMr' and Holmes were to defend the linos which coverw Rich- 
nlbmi ttplh the east, and so prevent HcGdlan effecting a counter- 
stroke! ^ 'finger had dmnonstrated oh the Wilfiamsburg Road on 


June 35 m^order to draw MoOeUan’s attention to his Jeft wiaff 
Jackson 1^ failed to appear, Geo^ 
A. P. All. ^ 3 p,in. cross^ the Chick ahonhny and attacked the 
en^ s right wing at Beaver Dam Cre^ assu ted by D. H. Hill 
while crossed at Medianicsvilie. General LeO and 

President Davis were present and witnessed the loss of 3000 men 
m a frontal attack which continued till 9 p.m. Meanwhile General 
Jw^n, Stuart’s cavalry corps, ‘’marched by the fight 
wthout giving attention, and went into camp at HundlSr** 
Comer half a mile in rear of the enemy’s position,** 



The Federal detachment retreated during the night to a 
stronger position in rear at Gaines’s Mill near Cold Harbor, 
and on June 27 the Confederates again attacked Porter’s corps. 
Lee’s six division^ formed an ^oielon. D. H. Hih moving 
towards the enemy’s right was followed by Jackson’s corps 
(three divisions), while A. P. Hill engaged the enemy in front and 
Lon^trect m resenre moved alonglbe left bank of the Chicka- 
hommy. The resistance of theTederals was stubborn; at 
5 p.m. General Lee required Longstreet to attack the enemy’s 
left, and at this moment he procured the assistance of some 
pert of Jackson’s coips vrinch had become seperktod broih the 
remainder. About sunitet the Federals under Porter (three 
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divisioku) ykkted W the pttssm of Uie 'St all points, 
and withdrew in the ni^ acroas the Chkkfchommy, leaving 
5000 prisoners in the hands of General Lee. The Confederates 
lost 7000 men on June 27. 

Lm* 8 right wii^ had in the nMaatiine demonstrated against 
the main body of the Federals idwot F«^ Oaks, on the south 
bank of the river. On June s8 tomplete inactivity supervened 
among the Confederates north of the Chickahominy save that 
Stuart’s cavalry and Ewell’s division were advanced as far as the 
railway to reconnoitre, but on this day McOellan was making 
good his retreat southwards to the James with little interference, 
for Magruder was instructed to “ hold his lines at all hazards,” 
and accordingly acted on the defensive except that Jones’s 
division opposed a Federal division under W. F. Smith near 
Fair Oaks. On June 29 General Lee became aware of the situa- 
tion and then issued orders for his six divisions to cross the 
Chickahominy in pursuit. Jackson’s corps and D. H. Hill’s 
division were to follow the enemy, while Longstreet and A. P. 
Hill were to move their divisions via New Bridge to the Darby- 
town or James River Road to cut off McGellan frorn the James. 
Stuart was to operate at his discretion north of the Chickahominy, 
and it seems that he was attracted by the enemy’s abandoned 
depot at White House more than by McClellan’s retreating army. 
On this day Magruder with two divisions at^ked superior forces 
about Fair Oaks and was repulsed, and again attacked at Savage 
Station with like results. General Lee, however, rebuked 
Magruder for slackness in pursuit. Holmes’s division was moving 
in front of Longstreet on tne James River Road, but two Feder^ 
divisions were holding the route at Willis Church and at Jordan s 
Ford. On June 30 Jackson got into action with Whiting’s 
division at White Oii Swamp, while Longstreet encountered 
the Federals at Frazier’s Farm (or Glendale). Longstreet was 
supported by A. P. Hill and together they lost 3200 men ; it was 
hoped that Jackson’s corps would come up during the engage- 
ment and attack the enemy’s rear, and Huger’s division assail 
his right, but Federal artillery stopped Huger, and of Jackson s 
three divisions only one came into action. Magruder and Holmes 
were engaged to their own advantage at Turkey Bridge. Long- 
street and Hill were thus opposed to five Federal divisions, while 
General McClellan was pushing his wagons forward to Malvern 
Hill, on which strong position the Army of the Potomac ww 
concentrated at nightfall. On July i Jackson s corps and D. H. 
Hill’s division had been drawn again into the main operation 
and followed the Federal line of retreat to Malvern Hill with 
Huger and Magruder on their right. The divisions of Longstreet 
and A. P. Hill were in support. 

Cxeneral Lee had thus on the seventh day concentrated his 
army of ten divisioas in the enemy’s front; but Jackson’s 
dispositions were unfortunate and General Lee’s plan of attack 
was thus upset ; and while seeking a route to turn the enemy s 
right the Confederate commander was apprised that a battle 
had been improvised by the divisions in advance. In the result 
these troops were repulsed Ivith a loss of 6000 men, a circumst^w 
hardly to be wondered at, since McQellan had entrenched ciEbt 
divisions on the strongest position in the country, and was aided 
by his siege artillery and also by a flanking fire from his gunr 
boats on the river near Haxall’s Landing. General Lee’s offensive 
operations now ended, though Stuart’s cavalry rejomed the mam 
army at night and followed the enemy on July 2 to Evelin^on 
Heights, while Lee rested his army. Stuart discovered a position 
which Commanded the Federal camp, and maintamed his 
cavalry and horse artillery in this position until the afternoon of 
July V when, his ammunition being expended, he was compelled 
to retire before a Federal force of infantry and a battery. Loi^" 
street and Jackson had been despatched to his support, Imt the 
former did’^not arrive before nightfall and the latter failed to 
appear until the next day (July 4). Stuart afterwards moved 
Srthw down the James, and sheUed McClellan’s wroly 
in the river until recalled by General Lee, who on July 8 withdre 
lus army towards Richmond. 

The operations resulted in re-establishing confidMicc 
of the Confederates in their army which Johnston s retreat fropi 


Yoiktown had Aafcen, in addina prestige to Frerident Davk 
and his government, and ih toctify mg the popular vjear of 
Lee as a commands whkili had be^ upon his failure to 
recovemWest Virginia in the autumn of x86i. In the north a 
feeling of despondency overtook CoiVW at^ ** 
impotent contusion ” of a campaign of invasion which was 
eocpected to terminate the war by the detot of to Confederate 
army, to capture of Richmond and to immediate overthrow 
of to Confederacy. ' (G W, R.) 

SEVENOAKB, a market town in the Sevenoaki parliamentary 
division of Kent, En^daiid, 22 m. S.E. by S. of London by to 
South-Eastern and ^tham railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 8106. It is beautifully situated on high ipouad among 
to wooded undulations of to North Downs, above the valley 
of the river Darent. The town consists principally of two streets 
which converge at to south end, near vdiich is to churdi of 
St Nicholas, of the 13th, 14th and isth centuries. It contains 
monuments of to Amherst family and a tablet to William 
LamWde (d. 1601), which was removed from to old parish 
church of Greenwich when that was demolished. Lamjbarde 
was author of the Perambulation of Keni^ and founded the College 
of the Poor of (Jueen Elizabeth at Greenwich. The grammar 
school founded in 1418 by Sir William Sevenoke was recon- 
stituted as^a first-grade modem school in 1877. There is also 
a sduxil founded by Lady Margaret Boswell, wife of Sir William 
Boswell, ambassador to Charles 1 . at The Hague, and alms- 
houses founded by Sir William Sevenoke in connexion with his 
school. Close to Sevenoaks is Knole Park, one of to finest old 
residences in England, which in the time of King John was 
possessed by the earl of Pembroke, and after passing to various 
owners was bought by Archbishop Bourchier (d. i 4 fi^)» who 
rebuilt the house. He left the property to the see of Canter- 
bury, and about the time of the dissolution it was given up 
by Cranmer to Henry VIII. By Elizabeth it was conferred 
first on the earl of Leicester and then on Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards earl of Dorset. By this earl it was in great part 
rebuilt and fitted up in regard to decoration much as it now 
exists. The gateway in the outer court and to Perpendicular 
chapel are from Archbishop Bourchier’s time. The great hall, 
with elaborately carved music-gallery, is mainly the work of to 
first earl. 

SEVEN BLEEPERS OF EPHESUS, THE, according to to 
most common form of an old legend of Syrian origin, first re- 
ferred to in Western literature by Gregory of Tours (De ghr. 
mart. c. 95), seven Christian youths of Ephesus, who, itt to 
Decbui persecution (a.d. 250), hid themselves in a cave. Their 
hiding-place was discovered and its entrance blocked. The 
martyrs fell asleep in a mutual embrace. Nearly 200 years 
later a herdsman of Eftosus rediscovered to cave on Mount 
Coelian, and, letting in the light, awoke the inmates, who sent 
one of their number ( jambheus) to buy food. The lad was 
astonished to find the cross displayed over to city gates, and, 
on entering, to hear the name of Christ openly pronounced. By 
tendering coin of the time of Decius at a baker s shop he nxised 
suspicion, and was taken before to authorities as a diahon^t 
finder of hidden treasure. He confirmed his story by leadi^ 
his accusers to to cavern where his six companions were found, 
youtiiful and beaming with a holy radiance. The emperor 
Theodosius IL, hearing what had happened, hastened to to 
spot in time to hear from their lips that God had wrought to 
wonder to confirm his faith in to resurrection of the dead. This 
message delivered, they again fell asleep. 

Gregory jays he bad the legend from the interpretatiro of 7 a 
certo sW ” ; in point of fi^t toe 
sources. It forms the subject of a hoinily of 
A.D. mi), which is given in the Acta sanctorum. ^^hw Sywj^- 
aon h printed in Land's Anecdota, lii. 87 teq. ; 

Chron. eccUs. L 142 seq., and compare Assemani, Bsb. JJJ* 

Some forms of the legend 

of the 6to century now in toe Bn^ 

1090). There arc considerable variations as to Tw 

legend rapidly attained a wide diffusion throughout Cbristadom ; its 
cwren<^ to East is testified by its acceptance by l^wet (m . 
xviiL), who calls them Afb^ al-Kahf, ^the men of the cam 
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Afiqord^ig ^ BlrOnl {Ckrono^, tr. hy Sacbau, p. 1^83) oertain m- 
coxpfcs of OlOQks ware ahown in a cave as me eleepen of 
Epbtthfe in die 9th centtny. The eaven sleepers are' a favotttiie 
•umM in early medieval art. The story is well told in Gibbon's 
Dmcvi'im and Fail ofika Ronmn Empwa, ch. xxadu. • 

llVn WBHr WAR, the name given to the war of 1866 
between Pnusia on the one side, and Austria, Bavaria, Hanover, 
Saxoi^ and allied German states on the other. Concurrent 
with t^ war another was fought in Venetia between the Italians 
and the Austrian army of the South, for which see Italian 
WARi (1848-1870). 

In 1850 Prussia, realizing from the breakdown of her mobOiza- 
tion for the war then impending with Austria that success was 
impossible, submitted to the Austrian demands, but her states- 
men saw from the first that the “ surrender of Obnfitz,*' as it was 
termed, rendered eventual war with Austria “ a military necessity 
Prj^ration was begun in earnest after the accession of King 
William L, who selected Bismarck as his chancellor, Moltke 
as his chief of staff and Roon as his minister of war, and gave 
them a free hand to create the political situation and prepare 
the military machinery necessary to exploit it. Within six 
yeaw the mobilization arrangements were recast, the war 
against Denmark in 1864 proving an opportune test of the 
new system. The number of field battalions was nearly doubled, 
two-thirds of the artillery received breech-loading rifled guns, 
the infantry had for some years had the breech-loading ‘‘ needle- 
gun,’’ and steps were initiated to train an adequate number of 
staff officers to a uniform appreciation of strategical problems, 
based on Moltke’s personal interpretation of Clausewhz’s Vom 
Kriege, Th^ was, however, a fundamental disagreement in 
the tactical ideas of the senior and those of the junior officers. 
The former, bred in the tradition of the Napoleonic battle, looked 
for the decision only from the employment of masses ** ; the 
latter, trained with the breech-loader and without war experi- 
ence, expected to decide battles by infantry fire only. Both . 
overlooked the changes brought by the introduction of the long- 
range rifle (muzzle- and breech-loading alike), which had rendered 
impossible the ** cose shot preparation ” which had formed 
the basis of Napoleon’s tactical system. The men were trained 
for three years in the infantry and four years in the cavalry 
and tftillery , but the war was not popular and many went 
unwillingly. 

In con^mpiorary military opinion, the Austrians were greatly 
superior in all arms to their adversary. Their rifle,' though a 
muzzle-loader, was in every other respe^ superior to the Prussian 
needle-gun, and their M.L. rifled guns with shrapnel shell were 
considered more than sufficient to make good the slight advantage 
then conreded to the breech-loader. The cavalry was far better 
trained in individual and real horsemanship and manceuvre, 
and was expected to sweep the field in the splendid cavalry terrain 
of Moravia. All three arms trained their men for seven years, 
and almost all officep and non-commissioned officers had con- 
siderable war experience. But the Prussians having studied 
^eir allies in the war of 1864 knew the wealoiess of the Austrisui 
staff and the unlrustworthiness of the contingents of some of 
the Austrian nationalities, and felt fairly confident that against 
equal numbers they could hold their own. 

TW occasion for war was engineered entirely by Bismarck ; 
and dt is doubtful how far Moltke was in Bismarck’s confidence, 

a il as a far-seeing peneral he took advantage of every opening 
the latter’s diplomacy secured for him. The originai 
seb^ne for the strategic deployment worked out by Moltke as 
pprt of the routine of his office contemplated a defence of the 
kingdom against not only the whole standing army of Austria, 
but amdnst ^,000 Saxons, 95,000 unorganized Bavarians and 
other south Germans, and 60,000 Hanoverians, Hessians, &c., 
and to meet these he hod two (VII. and VIIJ.) on the 
Rhine, the Guard and Temaining fix in Brandenburg and Prussia 
proMr, Bismarck diverted three Austrian corps by an allumce 
with Italy, jond by consenth^ to the neutralization of the 

j The Lorenz rifle oenied a *57 bullet and was sighted to .1000 
y^; Ihe neriUe-guu with a much lighter bullet was sighted to 400 


Fed^ fortnstes set at Kbeity van Btyer’e diirisian; k>r.fieU 
jervloe m ihe west. Molt]ce thereupon brou^t - the . VUI 
and half the VII. to the east and thus ma^ himself, numeri- 
cally equal to his enemy, but elsewhere left barely 45,000 men to 
ommse 150,000. The magnitude of the risk was sufficiently 
shown at laogensalza. The direction of the Prussian railways 
^t W out primarily for strategic purposes, conditioned the 
. first dei^yment of tip whole army, with the result that at first 
the Prussians were distributed in three main groups or armies 
on a front of about 250 m. As there had been no money 
available to purchase supplies beforehand, each of these groups 
had to be scattered over a wide area for subsistence, and thus 
news as to the enemy's points of concentration necessarily 
preceded any determination of the plan of campaign. 

Of the lines of concentration open to the Austrians, the direction 
of the roads and railways favoured that of Olmiitz so markedly 
that Moltke felt reasonably certain that it would be chosen, 
and the receipt of the complete ardre de batatUe of the Austrian 
army of the north secured by the Prussian secret service on 
the iith of June set all doubts at rest. 

According to this, the Austrian troops aheady in Bohemia, 
ist corps, Count Clam-Gallas, 30,000 strong, were to receive the 
Saxons if the latter were forced to evacuate their own country, 
and to act as an advanced guard or containing wing to the main 
body under Feldzeugmeister von Benedek (2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 
loth corps) which was to concentrate at Olmiitz, whence the 
Prussian staff on insufficient evidence concluded the Austrians 
intended to attack Silesia, with Breslau as their objective. On 
thw date (June nth) the Prussians stood in the following order : 
The mmy of the Elbe, General Herwarth von Bittenfeld, three 
I divisions only, about Toigau ; the 1 . army. Prince Frederick 
I Charles (II., HI., IV. corps), about Gorlitz ; the II. army under 
the crown prince (L, V., VI.) near Breslau ; the Guard and 
a reserve corps of Landwehr at Berlin. As the army of the 
Elbe was numerically inferior to Clam-Gallas and the Saxons, 
the reserve corps was at once despatched to reinforce it, and the 
Guwd was sent to the crown prince. Further, in deference to 
political (probably dynastic) pressure, the crown prince was 
ordered eastwards to defend the line of the Neisse, thus increasing 
the already excessive length of the Prussian front. Had the 
Austrians attacked on both flanks forthwith, the Prussian central 
(I.) army could have reached neither wing in time to avert defeat, 
and the political consequences of the Austrian victory might 
have been held to justify the risks involved, for even if unsuccess- 
ful the Austrians and Saxons could always retreat into Bavaria 
and there form a backbone of solid troops for the 95,000 South 
Germans. 

Advance of the Elbe and I, Armies . — This was one of the gravest 
crises in Moltke’s career. To overcome it he at length obtained 
authority (June 15th) to order the army of the Elbe into 
Saxony, and on the i8th the Prussians entered Dresden, the 
Saxons retiring along the Elbe into Bohemia ; and on the same 
day the news that the Austrian main body was marching from 
Olmiitz towards Prague arrived at headquarters. Moltke took 
three days to. solve the new problem, then, on the 22nd, he ordered 
the I. and II. armies to cross the Austrian frontier and unite 
near Gitschin, a point conveniently situated about the converg- 
ence of the roads crossing tJie Bohemian mountains. As during 
this operation the II. army would be the most exposed, the L, 
to which the army of the Elbe had now been attached, was to 
push on its i^vance to the utmost. Apparently with this purpose 
m view, Prince Frederick Charles was instructed to break up 
his army corps into their constituent divisions, and move each 
division as a separate column on Its own road, the reserve of 
cavalry and artillery follo^^ing in rear, of centre, ^e con- 
sequences were the reverse of those anticipated. On the after- 
noon of the 36th the advance ^ards of the I. army and army of 
the Elbe come in contact with, the Austrians at Huhnerwasser 
and Podd and drove the latter back after a sharp engagement, 
but, haying no cavalry, could neither observe their subsequent 
prpceedix^ nor estimate riieir strength, the prince, seeing the 
oj^rtupity for a batt)e, uninediately issued orders for an 
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env«k>piDg ftUAck Hunohengriiu by )m wiiok army, but, 
owing to diftanoas ai^ the number of units now requiting 
direction^ it was jate in the following day before all were in 
xeadiness for action. The Austriaas then slipped away, and 
the whole of the next day was spent in getting the divisions 
back to their proper lines of advance. dam-^GaUiie then retired 
deliberately to Uitschin and took up a new position. The 
Prussians followed on the apth, but, owing to the lie of the roads, 
they had to march in two long columns, separated by almost 
a day’s march, and when the advanced guard of the left column, 
late in the afternoon, gained touch with the enemy, the latter 
were in a position to crush them by weight of numbers, had they 
not sudd^y been ord^ed to continue the retreat on Miletin. 

BaUles of the //. Army : Trautenau and iVorW.— Meanwhile 
the situation of the II. army had become critical. On. its right 
wing the I. coips (General v. Bonin) had received orders on 
the 27th to seize the passages over the Aupa at Trautenau. 
This was accomplished without much difficulty, but the main 
body was still in the defiles in rear, when about 3 p.m. the leading 
troops were attacked by an overwhelming Austrian force and 


at Soor and Kftnigtnbof (Guard corps) on the a8th jmd aoth, 
»d at Schweinschidel (Stdmii^ti) on the the Pmssm 
in eveijr encoubter provipg th^iuielves, unit lor ufiit, a tthtch 
for theii adversaries. It is customqiy to ascri^ aupbesses 
to the power of the breech-loader, but there were actions in 
which it played no part, cavalry versus cavalry encounters, and 
isolated duds between batteries whichgave die Prussian gtiwers 
a confidence they had not felt when first cmsing the froiitier;i 
JumUon of the Prussian the >moriung of the 

30th it was clear that the junction between the two armies 
could ^ completed, whenever desired, by a forward march of a 
few miles. But Moltke, wishing to preserve full freedom for 
manceuvre for each army, determined to preserve the interval 
between them, and be^im his dispositions to manoeuvre the 
Austrians out of the position he had selected as the best for them 
to take up, on the left or farther bank of the Elbe. 

is so characteristic of von Ifoltke's methods and of the 
tacUcal preconceptions of the time that it deserves more detailed 
notice. Neither army had covered its front by a cavalry screen, both 

E referring to retain the mounted troops for battlefield purposes, 
lence, though they were only a few miles apart, each was ignorant 



driven back in confusion ; the confusion spread and became a 
panic, and the I. corps was out of action for the next forty- 
eight hours. Almost at the same hour, a few miles to the south- 
eastward, the advanced guard of the V. corps (Steinmetz) began 
to emerge from the long defile leading from Glatz to Nachod, 
and the Prussians had hardly gained room to form for action 
beyond its exit before they too were attacked. Steinmetz was 
a Afferent man from Bonin, and easily held his own against the 
disconnected efforts of his adversary, ultimately driving the 
latter before him with a loss of upwards of 5000 men. Still 
the situation remained critical next day, for the I. corps having 
retreated, the Guard corps (next on its left) was endangered, 
and Steinmetz on his Hne of advance towards Skalitz (action of 
Skalitz, June 28th) could only count on the gradual support of 
the VI. corps. Benedek’s resolution was, however, already on 
the wane. From the first his supply arrangements had been 
defective, and the requisitions made by his leading troops left 
nothing for the rest to eat. While trying to feed his army he 
omitted to fight it, and, with the chwice of overwhelming the 
Prussians by one great effort of marching, he delayed the 
necessary or^m till too late, and the Prussian II. army made good 
its concentration on the upper Elbe with insignificant figndng 


of the other's position. Moltke, knowing well the danger for a great 
army of being forced into a battle with an unfordable nver behind it, 
and with his naturally strong bent towards the defensive in tactics, 
concluded that Bencdek would elect to hold the left bank of the El£ 
between the fortified towns of Josephstadt and Kbnlggtfttz, with his 
right thrown back and covered by the lower courses of the Aupa 
and the Mettau. Frontal attack on such a posilfon being out of 
the question, he decided, after weighing well the weaknesses of the 
Austrian flanks, to direct his principal efforts against the left (t.s, 
southern), although that entailed the UncoveHng of communica- 
tion of the II. army and a flank march of almost the whole of the 
I. and II. armies across the front of the Austrians in position. As an 
eminont French critic (General Bonnal) says, this was but tp repeat 
Frederick the Great's maQ< 3 euvre at Kolin and, tfic Austrians 
being where they actually were and not where Moltke ^ided they 
ought to be, the result might have been equally disastrous. NevSk- 
theloss the necessaiy movements were initiated by ^ers at noon on 
toe 2nd of J uly , and one phrase in these saved the situation. Accord* 
ing to those orders, toe Elbe army was directed to Chlumetz on 
way to Pardubitz. the t. army diagonally to the south-east acroSs toe 
front of the AustHan position. Two corps of the II. army wei^'to 
make a demonstration against Josephstadt on the 3rd ol juty, and 
toe other two were to move in a general direction sonto-west; to keep 
touch with the I. Prince Frederick Charles was warned to, guard 
left flank of his marching troops and authorized io at^k any foi^ 
of toe enemy he might encounter in that directiotf; if hot too strong 
for him. On receipt of these orders (about 3.90 p.tn. July Sad) tai 
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^ p.m* tkeiit hftvlag crotaed the toe 

may in coniidenMeToite, at kait three e^, ftebii^ the line trf 
UtTSilb which hei« border that itieam. The ranalnder of tiie 
AMUfan main body, the whole of which w in fart atiH onAhe liAt 
^■k of tbe Elbe, mM hidden from view behiad high gioimd iarther 
totbeeMtw«r)iL 


The mi 9f The three Auitfian corps were exM^ 
the tmet IVince Frederick Charies desirede He promised him- 
self with tiie 1. and the Elbe armies an easy victory if he attacked 
them. Orders in this sense were issued about 7 p.m. 'Diey 
instructed every corps under his command to be in readiness 
for action towards tht Bistritx at 3 a.m. on the 3rd) and in a 
concluding paragraph announced that the crown prince had 
been requested to co-operate from the north. A copy of the 
orders and an explanat^ letter were in fact despatch^ to the 
II. army, another copy also went direct to the king. Both 
appear to have been delayed in transmission, for the former 
only reached the crown prince's quarters at 2 a.m. He was then 
ad^ and had given orders that he was not to be awakened. 
His chief of the stafi, Blumenthal, was absent at the royal 
headquarters^ and since the bearer of the order had not b^n 
warned of the importanoe of the despatch he carried, no one 
roused the prince. At 3 ajn. Blumenthal returned and read the 
letter, and without troubling to disturb his chief he dealt with 
the matter himself in what is certainly one of the most remarkable 
documents ever issued in a mve crisis by a responsible staff 
officer. Briefly he informed nrince Frederick Charles that the 
orders for the II. army based on the instructions received from 
the royal headquarters, having been already issued, the co- 
operation of the I. corps alone might be looked for. 

Meanwhile the duplicates had reached Moltke, and he, 
knowiiw well tjie temj^rament of the Red Prince " and the 
impossimlity of arresting the intended movement, obtained 
the royal sanction to a letter addressed to the crown prince, in 
which the Isctter was ordered to co-operate with his whole 
comihknd. This vital despatch was sent off in duplicate 
at midnight and reached von Blumenthal at 4 a.m. In face 
of this no evasion was possible. Army orders were issued at 
5 a.fn., but still the urgency of the situation was so little 
understood that had they b^n verbally adhered to the force 
of the II. army could hardly have been brought to bear before 
5 p.m., by which time the defeat of the I. army might well 
have btea on accomplished fact. Fortunately, however, the 
initiative of the Prussian subordinates was sufficient to meet 
the strain. 

BdSlU of Koni^itz (Sodoisa).— Thick mist and driving rain 
delayed the 1 . and Elbe armies, but }aiy 5 a.m. the troops had 
reached their allotted positions. The 7th division now moved 
forward, taking as pomt of direction the wood of Maslowed 
(or Swiep Wald), and supported on the right by the 8th division 
which was to seize the bridge of Sadowa. The leading troops 
of the former easily rushed the Austrian outposts covering the 
wood, but the reserves of the Austrian outposts counter- 
attacked. The firing drew other troops towards the critical 
point, and very shorUy the wood of Mariowed became the scene 
of one of the most otetinate conflicts in military history. In 
about two hours the is Prussian battalions and 3 batteries found 
themsetvos assailed by upwards of 40 Austrian battalions and 
100 guns, and against such swarms of enemies each man felt 
that retreat from the wood across open meant annihilation. 

Prussians determined to hold on at aU costs. The 8th divi- 
sion, belonging to the same corps, could not see their comrades 
sacrificed before their eyes, and pushed on through Sadowa 
to relieve the pressure on the right of the 7th division. Mean- 
while fresh Austrian batteries appeared against the front of the 
8th division, and fresh Prussians in turn had to be engaged to 
save the 8th. ; Fortunately the Prussians here derived an un- 
expected advantage from the shiqiie of the ground, and indeed 
frm the weather. The heavy rain, which had delayed the 
coipipencement of the action, had Swollen the Bistritz so as 
to cne<^ their advance and thus postpone the decision, whilst 
the mist and driving rain hid the approaching troops from the 


Austrian gunners, whose sheUs burst almost harflileiBly on the 
soddoi gnnmd. Then when once across the streatn it was 
discovered that unlike the normal slopes in the district the 
hiMde in front of them showed a sl^ht convexity under cover 
of which they were able to re-foTm in remlar order. The ad- 
vantage of the breech-loader now began to assert itself, for Hit 
Austrian skirmishers who covered the front of the guns could 
only load when standing up, while the Prussians lay down 
or fired from cover. The defenders were therefore steadily 
driven up the hill, and then cleared the front to give the guns 
room to act. But the Austrian gunners ware intent on the 
Prussian fantteries farther back, which as the light improved 
had come into action. The I^ssian infantry crept nearer 
and nearer, tiU at under 300 yds. range and from cover they 
were able to open fire on the Austrian gunners under conditions^ 
which rendered the case fire of the latter practicaUy useless ;* 
but hwe was tlw opportunity a great cavalry leader on the 
Austrian side might have seized to restore the battle, for the 
ground, the shortness of the distance, and the smoke and excite- 
ment of the cannonade were all in favour of the charge. Such 
a charge as prelude to the advance of a great infantry bayonet 
attack must have swept the exhausted Russians down the hill 
like sheep, but the opportunity passed, and the gunners find- 
ing their position untenable, limoered up, not without severe 
losses, and retired to a second position in rear. This with- 
draw^ took place about 2 p.m., and the crisis on the Prussian 
side may be said to have lasted from about ii a.m. By this time 
every infantry soldier and gun within call had been thrown 
into the fight, and the Austrians might well have thrown odds 
of three to one upon the Prussian centre and have broken it 
asunder. 

Arrival of the IL Army.’^'But suddenly the whole aspect 
of affairs was changed. The and and 4th Austrian corps found 
themselves all at once threatened in ^nk and rear by heavy 
masses of Prussian infantry, the leading brigades of the crown 
prince’s army, and they b^an to withdraw towards the centre 
of their position in ordered brigade masses, apparently so intent 
on keeping their men in hand that they seem never to have 
noticed the approach of the Prussian reserve artillery of the 
Guard which (under Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelflngen) 
was straining forward over heavy soil and through standing corn 
towards their point of direction, a clump of trees close to the 
tower of the church of Chlum. Not even deigning to notice the 
retreating columns, apparently too without escort, the batteries 
pressed forward till they reached the summit of the ridge trending 
eastward from Chlum towards the Elbe, whence the whole 
interior of the Austrian position was disclosed to them, and then 
they open^ fire upon the Austrian reserves which lay below 
them in solkl masses of army corps. Occurring about 2.30, and 
almost simultaneously with the withdrawal of the Austrian 
gui^ on their left already alluded to, this may be said to have 
decided the battle, for although the Saxons still stood firm 
against the attacks of the Elbe army, and the reserves, both 
cavalry and infantry, attempted a series of counterstrokes, 
the advantage of position and moral was all on the side of Uie 
Prussians. The slopes of the position towards the Austrians 
now took on the usual concave section, and from the crest of 
the ridge every movement could be seen for miles. The Austrian 
cavalry, on weak and emaciated horses, could not gallop at 
speed up the heavy slopes (^), and the artillery of both Prussian 
wings practically broke every attempt of the infantry to form 
for attadc. 

Chse of the BoEfr.— Still the Austrians made good their 
retreat Their artillery driven back off the ridges formed a 
long line from Stfisser to Plotist facing the enemy, and under 
cover of its firo the infimtry at leng^ succeeded in withdrawing, 
for the Prussian reserve cavalry arrived late cm the ground, ai^ 
the local disconnected efforts of the divisional cavalry were 
checked by the still intact Austrian souadroftt. Whereas at 
2.30 absolute destruction seemed the 01^ posrible fate of the 
defeated army, 1:^ 6 pjn., thaiflcs to the dented heroism of the 
artillery and the initiative of a lew iunior commanders of cavalry. 
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it had escaped from the enclosing horns of the Prussian attack. 
In spite of heavy losses the Austrians were perhaps better in 
hand and more capable of resuming the battle next morning 
than the victors, for thejr were experienced in war, and accustomed 
to defeat, and retired in ^ood order in three organized columns 
within easy supporting distance of each other. On the ot^ 
hand, the Prusoans were new to the battlefield, and the reacticm 
after the elation of yictoiy was intense ; moreover, if What 
happened at Hiihnerwasset affords a guide, the stoff would have 
required some days to disentangle the units which had fought 
and to assign them fresh objectives. 

Final OparaHons . — The convergence of the Prussian armies on the 
battlefWd ended in the greatest confusipp. The Ett» sjxny M 
crossed the front pf the I. ajmy, and tiie II. army was i^ed up wiji 
both. The reserve cavalry reaped Ihe front too late in day to 
pursue. Thus the Austrians gained 24 hours, and the direction of 


their retreat was not established with any degree of certainty , for 
several days. Moreover the little fortresses of Josephstadt apd 
Kdniggr&tz both refused to capitulate, and the whole Prussian armies 
werewus compelled to move down the Elbe to Pardubits before they 
could receive any definite new direction. Meanwhile Benedek bad 
in fact assigned only one cc^s with the reserve cavalry to oppose a 
Prussian advance towards nenna, and the remainir)^ seven retired 
to Olmfitz, where they were bn the flank of a Prussian advance dpi 
Vienna, and had all the resources of Hungary behind them to eimhM 
toem to recuperate. They were also stilT in railway cornmunicaipm 
with the capital. On purely military grounds the PruswanMMiW 
have marched at once towards the Austrian field army, 

But for political reasons Vienna waa the more importot,(^MtiviSf 
and therefore the I. and Elbe armies wore directed twaw the 
(wtal, wh^ the 11. army only moved in the dheclw of the 
Austrian main body. Political motives had. however, ip. the 
time exercised a influence on the Austrimi ttzatogy. The 

emperor had already consented to cede Venei^ to Itolv, had te- 
cSted t«ro corps from the south (sec Iiawak Waw, 1^48-1870) to 
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h«d •ppofarted tlie uxcMtnk§ Albert ^ commmad iii» 
ti£ ■myrrheAfm^^ North, which had reached OUhfttz on 
jil^^^iSSred ordilie to move by and ^ 
iDwaidi Vieaia, and thia operation brought them tteht a«oi8 the 
tait of the IL niMaiaii army. The cavalry eitabliahed contact on 
Ihf teth hi the aakhboitrhood of Tobitschan and Rochetinita (action 
of Tobftachan, Jaw 15th), and the Austriana finding their intention 
diaeovered. ana their men too demoraliaed by fear of the breech- 
loader to nak a freah battle, withdrew their troopa and endeavoured 
to carry out their concentration by a wide cirouit down the valley of 
the Waag and through I^eaaburg. Meanwhile the Pnieeian main 
army waa pursuing Ita advance under very adverae circumatancea. 
Thw milway communication ended abruptly at the Austrian 
frontior ; the roads were few and ba^ the countrv sparsely cultivated 
and inlu^table, and the troops auflered severely. One third of the 
cavalry broke down on a march of 07 m. in five days, and the infantry, 
after marching xx* m. in ten days, had to have a two days' halt 
accorded them on the X7th. They were then in the district about 
BrUnn and Iglau, and on the z8th the royal headquarters reached 
Nikolsburg. News bad now been received of the arrival of Austrian 
reinforcements by rail at the capital both from Hungary and Italy, 
and of the predation of a strong line of provisional defences 
along the Florisdorf position directly in front of Vienna. Orders 
were therefore issued durins the z8^ for the whole army to con- 
centrate during the follow^ days in the position held by the 
Austrians around Wagram in i8og, and these orders were in pro- 
cess of execution when on the 21st an armistice was agreed upon 
to commence at noon on the 22nd. The last fight was that of 
Blumenau near Pressburg on the 22nd ; this was broken ofi at 
the stated thne. 

LMng0nsalta.--^ln western Germany the Prussian forces, depleted 
to the utmost to furnish troops for the Bohemian campmgn, were 
opposed to the armies of Hanover and Bavaria and the 8th Federal 
c^s (the last consisting of Hessians, Wiirttembergers, Badensers 
ana Nappauers with an Austrian division drawn from the neutralized 
Federal tortresses), which were far superior in number. These minor 
enemies were, however, unready and their troops were mostly of 
indifferent quahty. Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, which were nearest 
to Prussia and therefore immediately dangerous, were dealt with 
promptly and without waiting for the decision in the main theatre 
of war. The X3th Prussian division (v. Goeben) was at Minden, 
Manteuflel's troops from the Elbe duchies at Altona, v. Beyer's 
division (Federal fortress garrisons) at Wetzlar. On the 15th and 
|6th of June Beyer moved on Caasel. while the two other Prussian 
tenerali converged on Hanover. Both places were in Prussian hands 
before the 20th. The Hessians retired upon Hanau to join the 8th 
Federal corps ; only the Hanoverians remained in the north, and 
they too, threatened by Beyer's advance, mcu-ched from their point 
Of Gonoentimtion at Gdttingen southward for the Main. With proper 
Support from Bavaria the Hanoverians could perhaps have escaped 
hitact ; but the Bavarians considered that their allies (about 20.000) 
were strong enough by themselves to destroy whichever of the con- 
verging Prussian columns tried to bar their way, and actually the 
Hanoverian general v. Arentschild won a notable success over the 
improvised I^ssian and Coburg division of General v. Flies, which 
Advanced from Gotha and bi^ed the southward manm of the 
Hanoverians at Langensalza. The battle of Langensalia (June 27th) 
Showed that the rialm Moltke deliberately accepted when he trans- 
ferred 80 many of the western troops to the Bohemian frontier wore 
by no means imaginary, for v. Fhos, outnumbered by two to one, 
•nstpdned a riiarp reverse before the other columns closed in. But 
the strategical object of General Vogel v. Falckenstein, the Prussian 
oommeodet'4n*0mef in the west, was achieved next day. By the morn- 
ing of the 29th Manteuffel and Goeben lay north, v. Flies's column 
(backed by a fresh brigade) south of Langonsalza, and Beyer 
improached from Eisenach. Whatever had been the prospects of the 
Hanoverian army five days previously, it was now surrounded by 
twice its numbers, and on the aqth of June the capitulation of 
tanmsalaa doted its long and honourable career. 

Tm Main Camtaign . — The Prussian army, now called the " Army 
of the Main," of three division8(one being unusually strong), had next 
to deal with the ytb r^varians) and 8th (other South Germans) 
Federal corps in the valley of the Main. Theee were nominally over 
100,000 strong and were commanded by Prince Charles of Bavaria. 
The ordr# da oatoilfli of the 8th corps » interestlnff. It was com- 
manded by Prince Alexander of Hesse ; the xat division (3 infantry 
brigades, x cavalry brigade, 6 batteries) came from WQrttem b erg ; 
the tnd division (2 infantry and 1 cavalry brigades, 5 batteries) from 
Baden, the least anti-Prussiaa of all these states ; the 3rd division 
(2 infantry and x cavalry brigades, 1 rifle battalion, 4 batteries) from 
Hesse-BvmMtkdt ; the 4th dlvisloii consisted of an Austrian brigade 
of 7 battaSoni (tbM of which were ttahkns), a Nassau brigade, and 
two batteries and some hussars of Hesse^Cassel. The remainder of 
the Hesse CaiUsl tibops, which had retlrsd southward befbre Be3rer's 
aSdvance on Cissel, went to the Rhine valley about Mainz. The 
cdntxe of ^myoN of the 8th corps was Dannstadt, and the Bavarian 
line extended from Cobntig to Gemfinden.' It appears that Prixme 
Charles wiriie^ to matth via Jena and Gera into mssia, as Napoleon 
had drihe sixty years before, but the scheme waa negatived by the 
Austriaii government, which exercised the Snpfeme command of the 


alte. T^Bavarim did, howevacy advancoy and made ioiusin 
EiSfin a ch -Gotha regioni where the Prnsrian-Hanoverian strugKle wu 
in progiess. Meanwhile the 8th Federal corps advanced ffio buk 
actuated probably by political motives it took the general dlkec^ 
of Cassel, and between the two German corps a wide gapopianedTS 
which Vogel v. Falckenstein was not slow to take advantage. On 
the day of K6niggr&tz the Prussians moved into position to attack 
S? 21 Goehm won the victory 

Wiesettthal(ncarDermbach). The 7th corps thereupon drew back to 
the Franconian Saale, the 8th to Frankfurt, and on the 7th of Juhr 
the Prussian army was massed about Fulda between them. Vogi 
V. Falckenstein moved forward again on the 8th; and on the xoth tka 
Bavarians were again defeated in a series of actions around Kissingen 
Waldaschach and Hammelburg. Meanwhile Prinoe Alexan&r'g 
motley corps began its advance from Frankfurt up the Main valley to 
join the l^varians, who had now retired on Schweinfurt. The army 
of the Main, however, had little difficulty in.defeating the 8th corps at 
Laufach on the 13th and Aschafienburg on the X4th of July. The 
Prussians occupied Frankfurt (i6th). Vogel v. Falckenstein was 
now called to Bohemia, and v. Manteuffel was placed in command of 
the army of the Main for the final advance. Ae 7th and 8th corps 
now at last effected their junction about Wfirzburg, whither the army 
of the Bfain marched from Frankfurt to meet them. 'The Federaite 
advanced in their turn, the Bavarians on the right, the 8th on the 
left^ and the opponents met in the valley of the Tauber. Moxe partial 
actions, at Hundheim (23rd), Tauber Bischofsheim (24th),Gercnsheim 
(25th), Helmstadt (25th) and Rossbrunn (26th) ended in the retreat 
of the Germans to Wursburg and beyond ; the armistice (Aug. 2nd) 
then put an end to operations. A Russian reserve corps under the 
grand duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, formed at Leipzig, had mean- 
while overrun eastern Bavaria up to Nuremberg. 

This campaign presents ths sharpest contrast to that of Bohemia. 
Small armiM movmg freely wi^n a large theatre of war, the occupa- 
tion of hostile territoiy as a primary object of operations, the absence 
of a decision-compclfing spirit on either side, the hostile political 
" view " over-riding the hostile " feeling "—all these conditions 
remind the student of those of XTth and i8th century warfare. But 
the improved organization, better communications and supplies, 
sup>erior moral, and once a|^n the breech-loader versus a standing 
target, which caused the I^ssian successes, at least give us an 
opportonity of comparing the old and the new systems under similar 
conditions, and even thus the principle of the “ armed nation " 
achieved the decision in a period of time which, for the old armies, 
was wholly insufficient. 

The various treaties of Prague, Berlin and Vienna which followed 
the annistice secured the annexation by Prussia of Hanover, the Elbe 
duchies, the electorate of Hesse, Nassau and Frankfurt, the dis- 
solution of the existing confederation and the creation of a new 
North German Confederation under the hegemony of l^ussia, and 
the payment of war indemnities to Prussia (the Austrian share being 
/6, 000, 000). Venetia was ceded by Austria to Napoleon III. and by 
him to King Victor Emmanuel. 
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SEVEN WISE %t/l3STER8—SEVfiN YEARS’ WAR ftS 


a cyde of scorios of Orktitd 
origiit: ^4&o&a^iilipbi&‘ ia^1iis son to be educated awey 
from the com* i^,tho sewen liberal arts by aeven wise masters. 
On his return to court his stepmother the empress seeks to 
seduce him. To avert some danger presag^ by the stars he 
is bound over to a week’s silence. During this time the empress 
accuses him to her husband, and seeks to bring about his death 
by seven stories which she relates to the emperor ; but her 
narrative is each time confuted by tales of the craft of vromen 
related by the sages. Finalty the prince’s lips are unsealed, 
the truth exposed, and the wicked empress is executed. 

The cycle of stories, which appears in many European 
languages, is of Eastern origin. An analogous collection occurs 
in Sanskrit, but the Indian original is unknown. Travelling 
from the east by way of Arabic, Persian, Syriac and Greek, 
it was known as the book of Sindib^, and was translated from 
Greek into Latin in the 12th century by Jean de Hauteseille 
(Joannes de Alta Silva), a monk of the abbey of Haute-Scille 
near Toul, with the title of Dolopatkos (ed. H. Oesterley, Strass- 
burg, 1873). This was translated into French about 1210 by a 
trouvere named Herbers as Li Romans di Dolopaihos ; another 
French version, Li Romans des sept sages, based on a different 
Latin original. The German, English, French and Spwisb 
chap-books of the cycle are generally based on a Latin original 
differing from these. Three metrical romances probably ba^ 
on the French, and dating from the 14th century, exist in English. 
The most important of these is The Sevyn Sages by John Holland 
of Dalkeith, edited for the Bannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 1837). 

The Latin romance was frequently printed in the 15th century, and 
Wynkyn de Worde printed an English version about 1515. See 
G. Paris, Deux Ridaciions du roman des sept sages de Rome (Pans, 
1876. Soc. des. anc textes fr.) ; Buchner, Historia septem saptenHum 
. . . (Erlangen, 1889) ; K. Campbell, A Study of the Romance of the 
Seven Sages with special reference to the middle English versions 
(Baltimore, 1898) ; D. Comparetti, Researches respecting the Booh of 
Sindibdd (Folk-Lore Soc., 1882). 

SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE, THE, a collective name for 
certain sages who flourished c. 620--550 b.c. The generally 
accepted list is Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Periai^er, Pittapjs, 
Solon, Thales (see separate articles), although ancient authonties 
differ as to names and number. They obtained great influence 
in their respective cities as legislators and advisers, and a re- 
putation throughout the Greek world. Their rules of life were 
embodied in poems and short saying.s in common use. 

See O. Bernhardt, Die steben Weisen Griechenlands (1864); F. 
Bohren, De septem sapientibus (1867) ; ” Septem tementium 

carmina et apophthegmata,” with short biographic in F. Mullwh. 
Fragmenta pklosophorum Graecorum, 1. (i8bo) ; H. Wulf in Dts- 
sertationes phUologtcae Halenses, »ii. (1896). 

SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD, the name confeped 
on a select group of ancient works of art which had obtained 
pre-eminence among the sight -seers of the Alexandrian era. 
The earliest extant Est, doubtless compiled from the numeroiw 
guide books then current in the Greek world, is that of the 
epigrammatist Antipater of Sidon (2nd century b.c.). A second 
and slightly divergent list from the hand of a Byzantme rhe^- 
cian hu been incorporated in the works of Philo of Byzantium. 
The monuments are as follows : (i) the pyramids of Eggrpt, 
(2) the gardens of Semiramis at Babylon, (3) the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia (see Pheidias), (4) the temple of Artemis at Ephwus, 
(5) the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus (see Mausoleum), (6) w 
C olossus at Rhodes, (7) the Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria, 
or the Walls of Bat^lcn. 

See '' Phaho*' De septem mundi miraculis (ed. Hcrcher, Fans, 1858). 
BEVBR TSABS’ WAS <1756-1763), the given to ^ 
European war which arose from the formation of a coalition 
between Austria, France, Russia, Sweden and Sax(^ agau^ 
Prussia, with the object of destroying, or at least crippling, tw 
power of Frederick the Great. Prussia was joined by England, 
and between England and France, as usual, a mantime 
ooloniai war broke out at the first pretext ; this war laid the 
foundations of tlw British empire, for ere the seven campaigns 
had been fought^in Europe, the French dominion in Can^a and 
the French influwioe in India, ip spite of Dupleix, Lally and 


Montcalm, had bVerthtowh by the 6f 

Amherst and Wolfe. Gnat as was tl^ efiect of these victories 
on the histoiy of the world, however, it is afc leasb'^ueaCionable 
whetheFthe steadfast resutance Of Prussia, almost single-handed 
as she was — ^the resistance which laid the solid, if t)m onaeeai 
foundations of modem Germany — is not as important a pheno* 
menon, and from the teclmical military standpoint Rossbach an^ 
Leuthen, Zomdorf and Kunersdorf possess an interest which it 
would be possible perhaps to claim for Pkusy and for QuebeC| 
but not for border conflicts in Canada and India. It is not 
only battles, the distinct and tangible military events, that make 
up the story of Frederick’s defence. There arc ooimtlefs m a rch es 
and manoeuvres, devoi<{ of interest as regards their details j btlt> 
as indications of the equilibrium of forces in i8th*century war^ 
fare, indispensable to a study of military history as a whol^^ 
Learning of the existence and intentions of the coalition^ 
Frederick determined to strike first, and to tl^t end, during 
the months preceding the outbreak of hostilities, he pff^ 
concentrated his 150,000 men as follows : — 11,000 men 
in Pomerania to watch the Swedes, 26,000 on the Russian 
frontier, 37,000 men under Field Marshal Schwerin in Silesia, 
a main b^y of 70,000 in three columns ready to advance into 
I Saxony at a moment’s notice, the king being in chief command; 
On the 29th of Aupist 1756 the Saxon frontier was crossed. 
Dresden wks occupied on the loth of September, the Saxon 
army, about 14,000 strong falling back before the invaders to 
the entrenched camp of Pima, an almost inaccessible plateau 
parallel to the Elbe and close to the Bohemian frontier. The 
secret of the Prussian intentions had been so well kept that the 
Austrians were still widely disseminated in Bohemia and Moravia. 
32,000 men under Field Marshal Browne were at Kolin, and 22 ,000 
under Piocolomini at Olmiitz, when on the 3*^"^ August the 
news of the invasion arrived, and such was their unreadiness 
that Browne could not advance till the 6th of Septeinber, Picco- 
lomini until the 9th. Meanwhile the Prussians, leaving detach 
ments to watch the exits from Pima, moved up the Elbe and 
took post at Aussig to cover the investment of the Saxons. 
Learning of Browne’s approach on the 28th of September, the 
king, assuming the command of the covering force, advanced 
yet farther up the Elbe to meet him, and the t^ armiM 
met at Lobositz (opposite Leitmeritz) on the morning of me 
ist of October. The battle began in a thick fog, rendering 
dispositions very difficult, and victory fell to the Prussians, 
principiaUy owing to the tenacity displayed by their infantry m 
a series of disconnected local engagements. The naturo of me 
ground rendered pursuit impossible, and the losses pn bothsidw 
were approximately equal — ^viz. 3000 men— but the result sealed 
the fate of the Saxons, who after a few half-hearted atteinpts 
to crape from their entrenchments surrendered on tJie i 4 th pi 
Octo^r, and were taken over bodily into the Prussian service. 
Prussian administrators were appointed to govern the captured 
country and the troops took im winter quarters* 

Campaign of /yj/.— The Coalition had undertaken to pro- 
vide 500,000 men against Prussia, but at the fuming of 
the year only 132,000 Austrians stood ready foff action ^ 

in northern Bohemia. Against these the king wm pnmua. 
organizing some 250,000, 453<>^ whom were paid 
for by British subsidies and disposed to cover Hanover from a 
French attack. After leaving detachments to guard Us other 
frontiers, Frederick was able to take the field with nwly 150,000 
men, but ttesc also were scattered to guard a frontier some 200 
ro. in length— iJie left wfing in Silesia under Schwerin and the 
duke of Brunswick-^Vem, the centre and rijjd^t under the 
king. In April t^ operations begaiL Schwenn and Bevem 
crossed the mountains into Bohemia and united 
Bonzlau, the Austrians f alli n g back before them ^ surrendering 
their magazines. The king marched from Pirna and Pnnoe 
Maurice of Dessau from Zwickau on Pra^e, at which point the 
various Austrian commands were order^ to co ncent rate. 
On the momiM of the 5th the whole army, except a column 
under Field B&rshal Daun, was united here under Prmoe 
Charles of Lorraine, and the king, realu^ the impossibility of 
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stotlning the heights before him, left a corps under Keith and a till late at night; 16,000 Austrians managed in the confusion 
few detactoenta to watch Prague and the fords across the river, to evade capture and join Daun, who made no movement either 
ind mailed during the night upstream and, crossing above on this or succeeding days to come to the assistance of his 
the Austnan right, formed his army (about 64,000) for attack comrades, but began a leisurely retreat towards Vienna, 
at angles to the Austrian front. 'Die ground had not The Prussians immediately began the siege of the town, and 
been reconnoitred, and in the morning mist many mistakes in after a month’s delay Daun, now at the head df some 60,000 men, 
the deployment had been made, but as Daun was known to be moved forward to the relief of the city. Learning of 
but ao m. away and the Austrian army was changing its front his approach, the king, taking with him all the men 
to meet the unexpected attack, the king threw caution to the who could be spared from the investment and uniting all avail- 
winds and sending Zieten with his cavalry by a wide ddtour able detachments, moved to meet him with only 34,000 men, 
to cover his left, he orde^ the whole to advance. One of and on the i8th of June he found Daun strongly entrenched, 
Uie most savage battles in history was the result. Almost He immediately endeavoured to march past him and attack 
u^emtely the Prussia infantry became entangled in a series him on the right flank as at Prague, but the Austrian light 
of morasses, the battalion guns had to be left behind the troops harassed his columns so severely during the movement 
trooM ha d to correct their alignment under the round shot fired that without orders they wheeled up to drive them off and, 
ly ttic Austrians, who had completed their diax^ of front in being thus thrown into disarray, they took three divergent 
time and now stood toady to sweep the open glacis before them, objectives. Their disunited attacks all fell upon superior 
Before the storm of bullets and toe grape and canister of the numbers, and after a most obstinate struggle they were badly 
het^ and battahon guns the Prussian first line faltered and beaten with a loss in killed and wounded of 6710 (18*6%) and 
fell m thousands. Their attempts to prepare the way for toe 5380 prisoners with 2a colours and 45 guns. The fitting lasted 
bayonet ^Assault broke do^l Schwerm ww killed. But the 54 hours. The Austrian loss was only 8000 out of or 

second Ime carried the survivors on, and in the nick of time 15*2%, of whom only 1500 were taken prisoners. 

Zieten’t cavalry drove the Austrian horsemen off the field a^ This disaster entailed raising the siege of Prague, and the 
broke in on flank and rear of thwr infantry. TOs turned Prussians feH bade on Leitmeritz. The Austrians, reinforced 
llie sede, and the Austrians retreated into Prague in hopeless by the 48,000 troops in Prague, followed tlwan 100,000 
ooklfosibn, leaving some 10,000 men (14*8%) on toe muna, and strong, and, falling on Prince August W^fan of Prussia, who 
4 ^^^mrimers, out of about 66,000, in their enemy’s hands. The was retreating eccentrically (for commissariat reasons) on 
Pnwnaiu lost n ,740inen kHled and wounded bud 1560 prisoners, Zittau^ hifiicted a severe ch^k upon him. The king was com- 
, ^ r* ^ ^ strength. The actu^ ^tmg seems polled to abandon Bohemia, back on Bautsen. Having 

only to have lasted about two hours, tooo^ firing did not cease re-formed his men and cdRmg in Keith:*s 27,000 men from Pima, 
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ttivanced^ but' found tho oneixiy Bb Mtcio^ly {kwtod flt 
Bu^ersdorf (soutli of Biscbofswerda) that ho rehnquished his 
purpose Slid fctrfeated on Bemstadt. 
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Meanwhile his enemies had been gathering around lum. 
France had despatched 100,000 men under d*Estr^s against 
Hanover, where Cumberland with 54^000 stood to 
meet him, and another 24,000 men were marching 
through Franconia to unite with the “ Army of the 
Holy Roman Empire” under the prince of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen. Fortunately this latter army was not as 
formidable as its title, and totalled only some 60,000 most un- 
disciplined and heterogeneous combatants. In the north 100,000 
Russiaas under Apraxin were 
slowly advancing into East 
Prussia, where Lehwald with 
30,000 was preparing to 
confront them, and 16,000 
Swedes had landed in Pome- 
rania. On the 26th of June 
Cumberland had been beaten 
at Hastenbeck by d’E.str^es, 
and the French overran Han- 
over and Brunswick. T^e 
king, leaving Bevem with 
only 13,600 men in Silesia 
to watch the Austrians, 
began to march across Ger- 
many to succour Cumber- 
land. Arrived at Leipzig 
on the 3rd of September, 
he heard of Lehwald’s 
defeat at Gross -Jagemdorf 
on tjie 30th of August 
and immediately afterwards 
of Cumberland’s convention 
of Kloster Seven, Which 
gave up Hmiover to the 
French. Fearing that the 
French army now set free 
in Hanover might unite with 
the Anny of the Empire 
under Hildburghausen 
and with 150,000 men march 
direct on Berlin, Frederick, 
taking with him 23,000 
men, march^ to join Mnce 

Ferdinand in the district ^ 

about HalberStadt, hoping to strike his blow before the enemy s 
junction coidd be completed. Mobility, therefore, was the 
first consideration, and arrangements for supfdy having been 
made in advance along his road, his troote covered 170 m* 
ip 12 days (September 1-13). But Hwdbuij^usen, nrt 
having been ^ dTSstrte, refused to fight and feU 


hwk into the wooded diitiictt of Thuringia 
Bad neWB now raaclied Fraderiek from Sikaia; tevinf 
Ferdinaiid to observe Hikibiii^uaeii, he marched with aM 
haste te Eckersberg to support Bevem. Arrived here, ha ibund 
more bad news from Berlm, whidi had been entered by w body 
Of Austrian raiders undw Hadik and phindeied. l^ce Maurice 
and Scydlitz were sent by forced marches to its aid, and betoe 
them Hadik retired at once (October 18th). Finding the 
Austrians for the moment quiescent and hearing that HikiDtiitt- 
hausen was again advancing, the king now ocmeentrated allavaO^ 
able men onLeipsig and marched to support Prince Ferdinand. 
Hildburghausen took up a position about Meucheln on the snd 
of November, and on the 5th moved ofi to repeat Fiedeftck’s 
manoeuvre of Prague against its inventor. The battle of Rossbach 
(^.v.) followed. In this Seydlitz ami the Prussian ^ 

cavalry won imperishable renown. Aided only by the 
fire of 18 guns and of 7 battalions of infan"^, only two of Which 
fired more than five rounds, the Prussian Miuadroin swept 
down upon the mardiing columns of the Allies and in about 
40 minutes the whole 64,000 were in full flight. Never was a 
victory more timely, for the Prussian army was almost worn 
out and more bad news was even then on the way. 

Bevem in Silesia, who had been beaten at Moys near Gflrlitz 
(September yth) and in the battle of Breslau on the 22nd of 
October, had bron compelled to retire behind the (Mcr, leaving 
the fortresses of Schweidnitz and Breslau to their fate, and 
both h^ capitulated within a few days. Leaving a small 
reinforcement for Ferdinand, the king now moved by forced 
marches to Liegnitz. The distance, about 170 m. through 
difficult country, was covered again in 12 days, but the numbers 
were small, only 13,000, which shows how tremendous had been 



the drain upon Uie men of the previous six weeks’ exerttoM. On 

the night of the 4th of December, hnvi^ jdued the beaten 
forces of Bevem at Parschwito, making m all men of 

very unequal fighting value, he decided to attack the 7 «^®® 
Austrians who lay across the Breslau road^ their centre marked 
^ the viUnge <rf Leuthen <?.».)• poMtkrn appwwd «o 
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dcMVite tfant he fent lor all his aenei^i laid the facts before 
SST^oonced hi. decWoB to 

toy man's resignatioii without prejudice to his character should 
he deem the nsk too hazaidous. Needless to say, mot one 
aoeepted the offer. . 

Covered by the low rolling hillocks ol the district, the army 
now moved off to its right across the Austrian front, the advance 
led by Zieten and half the cavalry, the rear covered 
^ Driessen with the remaining half-some 40 weak 
squadrons. The infantry having gaii^d a position sufficiently 
on the Austrian flank, now wheeli^ into line and attacked in 
Echelon of tottalions from the right. The battle soon became 
desperate, and the Austrian cavalry on their right wing under 
Luchesi, unaware of Driessen’s presence as a flank guard, issued 
out of their lines, wheeled to their left and swept down upon 
the refused flank of the Prussian infantry ; but they never 
rea43hed them, for Driessen, seizing his opportunity, set his 
squadrons in motion and attacked. The Austrians, completely 
surprised, were ridden down and driven back on to the 
front of their own infantry, and the pressure of the fugitives 
threw the rear of their left vdng into confusion and in 
a short time the ruin of their army was completed. When 
the news of Driessen’s cliarge was brought to the king his 
astonishment was expressed in the single phrase, ^^^t, 
that old fool Driessen ? ” The fighting, however, had been 
desperate, and though the Austrians out of their 72,000 lost 
37 % including 20,000 prisoners, with 116 guns and 51 
colours, the Prussians lost 6200 (14%) malung with the 
other Imttles of the year a total of nearly 75,000 men, and 
not including losses in minor skirmishes and on the march. 

Campaign of The raid upon Berlin had accomplished 
nothing, and the advance of the Russian main body had died 
out for want of resolution to seize the opportunities offered 
by Frederick the Great's absence. The Czarina, annoyed 
by his slowness, recalled Apraxin and appointed Fermor in 
his place. Utilizing the winter snows, he collected some 31,000 
men and crossed the frontiers of East Prussia (January 10th, 
1758) and attempted to annex the province, driving out all 
the Prussian officials who refused to swear fealty to Catherine. 
This took time, and when the period of thaw supervened 
the Russians were immobilized and could not advance until 
approaching summer had dried the roads again. For the 
moment, tlwrefore, no danger threatened Frederick from this 
garter, and Rossbach hs^ effectually tamed the French. 

The Sw^es, too, showed little energy, the roadless ” period 
affecting them equally with the Russians. 

Frederick therefore resolved to seize the opportunity to 
renew bis invasion of Austria. As a beginning he recap- 
tured Schweidnitz in April with 5000 prisoners. The 
oSSm. Austrian field aimy under Daun la^ about Kbniggrfttz, 
covering all the passes out of Silesia ; but covered 
by the newly formed ** Free Corps ” (his answer to the 
semi-savage uoats, Pandours and Tolpatches of the Austrians), 
Frederick marched right across their front on Olmfltz, whilst 
a special corps (30,000) under Prince Henry threatened their 
left from Saxony and the Elbe. He had with him about 
40,000 men. But OImfltz lay 90 m. from the Prussian frontier, 
and the Ai^trijui light troops swarmed in the intervening dis- 
trict. Ultimai^y a .M4t Prussian convoy was destroyed in 
the action of Domstadl, and the siege of CHmutz had to be raised 
Huly ist); but inst^ of marching back the way he had come 
Frederick led his trdd^ through Bohemia practically in the rear 
of Daunts army, and m the 14th of July entered Daun’s emp^ 
entrenchments at Kdiu^Atz. Fermor’s Russians were now a^n 
in the field and had reached Posen, burning and plundmng 
horribly. By skilful manoeuvring the king deceived the Austrians 
tin the roads to Silesia by Skafitz and Nachod were open and 
then by a rapid march pa^d over into Silesia, reaching Griissau 
(near Landshut) on the 8th of August Leaving Keith with half 
hii iMte to hold this district, he then marched to Frankfurt-on- 
tiio^der, taking with him only some xs^oco men, to strengthen 
the wing alren^ engaged against the Russians. F^kfurt 


was readied on the 20th of August Fermor was then 
CQstrin with 52,000 men, and heai% of the king’s approadi^ 
rai^ the siege and placed himself behind a formidable obstacle 
facing north, near Zomdorf, from which direction the king was 
^proaching. Seeing that the same obstacle that prevented him 
from attacking the Russians prevented them equally from attack- 
ing him, the king marched ^ht round Fermor’s eastern flank— 
the Russians gradually forming a fresh front to meet him— so that 
when the . Prussian attack bqgan on the morning of the 2sth 
of August they stood in three irregular squares, divided from each 
other by marshy hollows, and thus unable to render one another 
support. The king made his first effort against the square on 
the right--Seydlitz with his squadrons covering the 
movemen^ But the Russian ^oops fought- with far ^•****"^» 
more i^irit than the Austrians had ever shown, and things were 
going very badly with the Prussians when Seydlitz, who in the 
meanwhile hf^ succeeded in making paths across the Zal^m- 
grund on which the Russian right rested, flung himself upon 
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firmans mmam Bussinns ■ 


the great square, and rode over and destroyed the whole 
mass in a prolonged m 816 e in which quarter wag neither given 
nor asked. Relieved by this well-timed charge, the king 
now re-formed the infantry already engaged, and concen- 
trated all his efforts on the south-west angle of the great 
centre square. Again the Russians more than held their 
own, issuing forth from their squares and capturing many field- 
pieces. Some of the Prussian infantry was actually broken 
and in full flight when SeydHtz, with his ranks re-formed and 
his horses rested, returned and again threw himself upon the 
square exactly as on the previous occasion and With t^ same 
result — ^the square, as a formation, was broken, but groups still 
stood back to back and the most savage butchery ensued. The 
combatants could not be separated and only darkness put a 
stop to the slaughter. Of 36,000 Prussians 12,500 were killed 
or w^ded, 1000 prisoners or missing (37-5 %), and of 42,000 
Russians about 21,000 had fallen (50 %). 

In the night the survivors gradually rallied, and morning 
fotmd the Russians in a fresh position a couple of. miles to 
the northward, but Frederick’s troops were too weary to 
renew the atta<^. Gradually the Russians witlulrew towards 
Ltodsberg and Konigsbezg, and the king, leaving Dohna to 
follow th^ up, marked with the remaii^er of his forces on 
the and of September for Saxony, covering 22 m. a day. Tl^y 
arrived only in the nick of time, for Daun had united with 
portions of the Empire. Army and was threatening to crush 
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Piinoe Heniv undor the weight of more then two*f old mimbers. 
The piince W been driven into an entrenched position above 
Gafamig near Dxeiden and Daun was about to attack, but the 
mere namfe of Frederick was enough, and learning of h^ arrival 
Baun fell ba<^ to Stolpen on the isth of Septeml^. 

Tte Prussian army now Is^ around Grossenhain, Prince 
Henry’s force covering Dresden ^d the Elbe bridges. The 
Empire Army was at Pima, Daun at Stolpen, and 
in these positions they remained until the s6th of 
September, the Prussians getting the rest they so 
urgently needed. On that date, however, the state of truce was 
broken and the king moved towards Bischofswerda, where 
Daun’s subordinate Loudon was posted. The latter retired, 
opening the road to Bautzen. The king arrived at Bautzen on 
the 7th of October and had to wait until the loth for provisions 
from Dresden. He then moved forward to Hochldrch, where 
he found Daun strongly entrenched across his path at Kittlitz 
with 90,000 men, the Prussians having only 37,000. The king 
determined to attack the Austrian right. So confident had the 
Prussians become in the belief that Daun would never take 
the offensive himself that the most elementary precautions of 
safety were forgotten and only Zieten kept his horses saddled. 
During the night of the 13th the Austrians, leaving their watch- 
fires burning and moving silently through the woods, which 
covered much of the ground, formed up almost all round the 
Prussian camp. At 5 a.m. riie attack was delivered from all 
quarters simultaneously and a most desperate struggle ensued. 
Nothing but the superb discipline of the Prussians saved the 
situation. Zieten with his squadrons managed to keep a way 
of escape open, and after a most obstinate conflict the wreck 
of the army succeeded in withdrawing, leaving 101 guns and 
9450 men on the ground or in their enemies’ hands (25*5 %). 
The Austrians, in spite of the advantage of a well-conceived 
surprise, lost 7590 men and were too shaken for pursuit. They 
fell back to their old camp, where they remained for a week, thus 
giving Frederick time to bring up reinforcements from Dresden 
(6000 men) and, starting on the 23rd, he marched right round the 
Austrian right and raised the siege of Neisse, the prime object 
with which he had set out. Daun, learning that the king had 
gone past him into Silesia, now laid siege to Dresden. On the 
15th of November he heard that Frederick was marching to 
its relief through Lusatia and incontinently gave way, retiring 
on Pirna. The king was in Dresden again on the 20th. 

Campaign of J759 - — The drain on Frederick’s resources had 
been prodigious. On the battlefields of the previous three years 
he had lost at least 75,000 men, not counting the waste of life 
in his marches and slurmishes ; but he still managed to keep 
150,000 men in the field, though for want of the old two years’ 
training in loading, firing and manoeuvring the averse efiSciency 
had much diminished. In cavalry, too, he was relatively weaker, 
as there was no time to train the remounts. His enemies felt 
their losses far less and were beginning to understand his tactics ; 
fortunately they remained incapable of combined action. 

After minor operations on the frontiers the Russians took the 
field. Fermor h^ been superseded by Soltikov, and Dohna with 
^ his 18,000 men proved quite inadequate to arrest 
^ Russians’ progress. He was superseded by 
Wedell, who, on the 23rd of July, with 26,000 men 
boldly attacked the 70,000 Russians whilst on the march near 
Zullichau. He was defeated with a loss of 6000 and fell back 
to Crossen bridge, 5 m. below Crossen, which Soltikov occupied 
next day, thence he moved down the river towards Frankfurt, 
keeping on die eastern bank, Daun had detached Loudon and 
Hadik with 35,000 men to join him, and it became vital to 
Frederipk to prevent the combination. Leaving Prince Henry 
at Schmottwifen to watch Daun^ he marched with all availal^e 
forces and joined Wedell on tte 6th of August at Miillrose near 
Frankfurt, after vainly searching iot the Hadik-Loudon force. 
Here he was joined on the 10& by Finck With xo,ooo men, 
bringing his whole force up to 50,000 against the Russian and 
Austrian 90,000, who lay entrenched m the sandhills about 
KunersdorL On the iitb he crossed his whole force over the 


Oder at Reitwein and on the lath iiiascbad.iqff9Wrd».mtondin| 
to envebp the Russians on both flanks^ but to ;Cobimns bat 
their way in the wo<to and thsit attacks were delivciw) succes* 
sively. •Inspkeof their usual disej^ed gallantry, the Pru^ 
were completely beaten, even S^dlttz and his squadrons failed 
to achieve the impossible, and the njght closed down on the 
greatest calamity Frederi^ had ever experienced. Of 43,000 
men aojao (48*2 %) were left on the ground and 178 guns 
and a8 colours fell into the hands of the enemy ; and |he mUed 
Austro-Russian force only lost 15,700, The blttle had only 
lasted six hours. In the depression following this terrible day 
he wrote to Schmettau, commanding at Dresden, tdling him 
to expect no help, and on the 4th of September Dresden fell 
As usual Frederick was saved by the sluggishness of his enemies, 
who attempted no pursuit, and being reinforced the day after 
the battle by 23,000 men, and having ordered up Rleist 4.^— 
(who had been watching the Swedes), he was again at 
the head of an army. Week after week went by, during which he 
countered all attempts of Daun and Soltikov to combine, and 
ultimately the Russians, having consumed all the food and 
forage in the districts they occupied, were compelled to fall back 
on their own frontiers. Then, uniting with Prince Henry, the 
king turned to fall upon Daun ; but his contempt for his adver- 
sary proved his own undoing. Contrary to all 1^ own teaching, 
he sent a detachment of 12,000 men under Finck to work round 
the Austrians’ flank by Dippoldiswald to Maxen, but the latter, 


learning of the movement and calling up a wing of the Empire 
Army to their assistance, fell upon Finck with 42,0 o men and 
compelled him to surrender after two days’ hard fighting. The 
combination having failed, the two armies stood facing one 
another till far into the winter. But for Prince Ferdinand’s 
glorious victory at Minden on the ist of August, the year would 
have been one catalogue of disaster to the Prussian arms, and 
these operations must now be mentioned. 

' In the early part of 1758 Prince Ferdinand with 30,000 men 
had advanced from Liineburg and was joined by Prince Henry 
with 8600 from Halberstadt. The approach of the latter 
threatened the right wing of the French army under Clermont, 
which was posted along the Aller, and the whole line gave way 
and retreated without making any serious stand behind the 
Rhine. Prince Ferdinand followed and defeated them on the 
23rd of June at Crefeld. Clermont was relieved by Contades and 
at the same time Saubise, who had at last reorganized his com- 
mand, shattered by the disaster of Rossbach, moved forward 
through Hesse and compelled Prince Ferdinand to withdraw 
from his very advanced position. No engagement followed ; 
Soubise fell back upon Frankfurt and Prince Ferdinand held a 
line through Munster, Paderbom and Cassel during the winter. 

Fortunately events in Canada and the glory of his victories 
had made Frederick’s cause thoroughly popular in Great Britain, 
and at last it became possible to detach a considerable force of 
British troops to Prince Ferdinand’s assistance, whose conduct 
turned the scale in the critical moment of the campaign. During 
the winter the French had organized their forces in two columns — 
based on Frankfurt and Wesel respectively. Broglie was now 
in command of the former; Contades still led the latter. 

In April Prince Ferdinand advanced to drive the French 
out of Hesse and FraiJcfurt, and actually reached Bergen, 
a village some 10 m. to the north, but here he 
was defeated by Broglie (13th April) and forced to 
retreat the way he had come, the French following along their 
whole front and by sheer weight of numbers manoeuvring him 
successively out of each position he assumed. On the loth of 
July Broglie surprised Mmden, thus securing a bridge over the 
Weser and free access into Hanover, and light troops overran the 
south of the electorate. On the 16th Contades with ito left 
column joined Broglie and the French now had some 6o^doo men 
against the 45>ooo Ferdinand could muster. The latter’s position 
was ex^emely difficult, for the French had only to conttnue in 
possess^ of the bridges at Minden to min the whole country 
by thdr exactions, and the iposition they Md was too well 
I»otected On the flanks Sad too strong in ^nt for direct attack. 
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Nirvmhdttii Prince fMiiiiiid drew up before it and met tile 
Fwoc^piundering mid» by a threat on their communication with 
Ca«iel| and as a further inducement to tempt Contades to attack 
him, he detached a column under Wangenheim, which entrenched 
itself across the only outlet by which the right of the FVench army 
could debouch from behind the marshes which lie in the angle 
between the Wescr and the Bastau, a small tributary joining the 
former below Minden. The bait took, and during the early hours 
of the lat of August the French army movea out to attack 
Wangenheim. ’^But Ferdinand’s troops had been lying in instant 
readiness for action, and as soon as the outposts gave the alarm 
they were in motion in eight columns, i.e. practically deployed 
for action to meet the French as they emerged from their positions. 
Unfortunately the outpost reports were delayed by about wo 
hours, owing to the heavy gale and storm that was prevailing, 
and the French had made far greater progress with their deploy- 
ment than Ferdinand had reckoned on. An almost front-to- 
front engagement ensued. Things were going badly with the 
Prussians when, through a mistake in the delivery of an order, 
the British brigade (12th, aoth, 23rd, 25th, 37th, 51st), followed 
by some Hanoverian battalions, began to advance straight upon 
the masses of French cavalry who stood protected by the cross- 
fire of several batteries. Once launched, neither fire nor shock 
could check their progress ; halting for a moment to pour 
volleys into the charging squadrons hastily thrown gainst them, 
they swiftly resumed their advance. French infantry too 
were hurled against them, but were swept away by fire and 
l^yonet, and presently they had pierced right through the 
French line of battle. Now came the moment when cavalry 
should have been at hand to complete the victory, and this 
cavalry, the Blues, the ist and 3rd Dragoons, Scots Greys and 
10th Dragoons under Lord George (afterwards Viscount) Sack- 
ville (q.v.) stood ready, waiting only the order to advance. 
This Sackville refused to give, though called on three times by 
the prince ; no satisfactory explanation of his conduct has ever 
been discovered, but he was tried by a general court-martial and 
cashiered. Nevertheless, so brilliant had been the conduct of 
all the troops engaged, especially of the infantry brigade that the 
victory was won even in spite of this failure of the cavalry, and 
before evening the French were retreating as a demoralized mas.*; 
toward.s Ousel, leaving some 10,000 men, 17 colours and 45 guns 
in the hands of the victors, who on their side out of 43)Ooo had 
lost 2600 killed and wounde<l. Of the six British regiments that 
went into action 4434 strong, 1330 (30 %) had fallen, but their 
feat is not to be measured only by the losses victoriously borne — 
these wre not unusual in the period —but by the astounding 
discipline they maintained throughout the advance, resuming 
their march after beating off cavalry charges with the cool 
precision of a review in peace-time. Ferdinand followed up his 
victory by a pursuit which was vigorous for three days and had 
all but reached the Rhine when his movement was stayed by the 
necessity of detaching ia,ooo men to the king to make good the 
losses of Kunersdorf. 

Campaign of //do.— The year opened gloomily for Frederick. 
His embarrassment both for men and money was extreme, and 
his enemiea had at last agreed on a combined plan against him. 
They purposed to advance in three columns concentrically upon 
him : Daun with 100,000 men in Saxony, Loudon with 50,000 
from Silesia, Soltikov’g Russians from East Prussia ; and, against 
whichever column the king turned, the others were to continue 
towards Berlin. Only in Hanover were the conditions more 
favouraUe, for Ferdmaad had 70,000 (20,000 British) against 
the 225,000 of the French^ 

Early in April the king stood with 40,000 men, west of the 
Elbe near Meissen facing Daun, Prince Henry with 34,000 in 
Silesia from Crossen to Landeshut, 25,000 under Forcade and 
Jung-SUittecheim in Pomerania facing the Swed6( and Russians. 
Towards the end of Hay Loudon moved to besiege datz, and 
Fouiqud^ who commanded at Landeshut, marched with 13,000 to 
cover Bre^. Loudon at once seized Inudeshut, and FouquI, 
retunung m response to uigent orders from the king,wasattadced 
by Loud^ with 31,000 men and almost deatniyed. Meanwiule, 


Prince Henry had moved to Landabeig against the Rtissiaiis,. hot 
failed to seize his opportunities and thus Silesia lay open to Ihe 
Austrians. Frederick decided to march with his 
against Loudon and attack him if unsupported, but, if 
movement induced Daun to move to Loudon’s support, th^ to 
double back and besiege Dresden. For this purpose a siege train 
was held in readiness at Magdeburg. He marched rap^ly on 
Bantmn, then hearing that Daun was approaching to support 
Loudon he returned and besieged Dresden (July 12 th). the 
town was bombarded, there being no time for regular siege 
approaches, but it held out, and by the 28th of July Daun’s 
army returning had almost surrounded Frederick. The siege had 
to be raised, and during the night of the 29th of July the Prussians 
slipped away to Meissen. On the same day Frederick learnt that 
Glatz, the key to Southern Silesia, had fallen into the hands of the 
Austrians, but as a set-off the news shortly afterwards arrived 
of Prince Ferdinand’s brilliant victory at Warburg, in which the 
British cavalry led by the marquis of Granbv amply wiped out 
the di^race incurred by Sackville. On the 1st of August 
Frederick began his march into Silesia, summoning Prince Henry 
from Landsberg to join him, which he did by a splendid march of 
some 90 m. in three days. The king’s march was almost as 
remarkable, for the roads were very bad and the Austrians had 
freely obstructed them, nevertheless in five days he reached 
Bautzen, having marched more than 100 m. from his starting- 
point, and crossed five considerable rivers on his way. Thence 
he continued more easily to Bunzlau. Daun was in front of him 
and Lacy with clouds of light troops on his right, the Russians 
under Czemicheff with Loudon not far away to his left front, 

114.000 men in all to his 30,000, but he held to his decision to 
reach Schweidnitz. With this purpose in view he mo\ed south- 
east on Jauer, marching 25 m. on the 9th of August, but the 
enemy was still in front of him and hovering on his flanks. On 
the 10th he tried the Liegnitz road with the same result, and 
his position became desperate as his food was almo.st exhausted. 
He had already covered 15 m. that day, but at 11 p.m. he called 
on his men for a night march and formed up again on his old 
position next morning, the nth of August. He appeared to be 
completely surrounded, and things looked so desperate that 
Mitchell, the British ambassador, burnt his papers and cipher 
key. At sunset on the 12th, however, Frederick again broke 
camp and by a night march evaded the enemy’s scouts and 
reached Liegnitz at noon on the 13th, the Austrians 
appearing a couple of hours later. The troops rested 

during the 13th and 14th, but at nightfall, leaving their watch- 
fires burning, marched off by the Glogau road, the only way of 
escape still open. The Austrians, however, had planned a night 
attack, and Loudon’s columns were moving to close this last 
loophole of escape. Fortunately for the Prussians they arrived 
just a few minutes too late, and in the combat that ensued 

15.000 Prussians inflicted a loss of 10,000 men and 82 guns upon 
their assailants, afterwards resuming their march undisturbed. 

But the danger was not yet over. Czemicheff was known 
to be in the immediate vicinity j so as to get him out of the way, 
Frederick gave to a peasant a despatch addressed to Prince 
Henry containing the words : “ Austrians totally defeated 
to-day, now for the Russians. Do what we agreed upon.” The 
pwisant was to take care to be captured by the Russians and only 
give up the paper to save his life. The plan worked as he had 
mtidpated, the paper duly reached Czemicheff ’s hands and he 
ixnmiediately evacuated the dangerous neighbourhood. Elated 
with bis su<^ss the king now ateuidoned his retreat on Glogau 
and determined to press on at all hazards to Breslau, which in 
spite of manjr anxious moments he reached on the 17th of August. 

The Russians now abandoned the campaign in the c^n field 
and besieged Colberg on the Baltic coast. Frederick in Silesia 
manoeuvred for some weeks between Breslau, Schweidnitz 
and Gktz, but was suddenly recalled by the news of the 
capture of Berlin on the 9th of October by Cossacks and 
portions of the Empire Army and Austrians from Saxony. On 
the iith of October the king was in full march, but the news 
o£ his approach was enough and the enemy dispersed^ the 
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AtiistriBiii^ and Eiiiipire Army Datm^ relieved 

of Frederkdc’s pre^m,no#also moved toTorgaii^leaving Loudon 
in Sifc^, and had concentrated over 64,000 men at and 
raffw. arwmdXofgau before FrederhStliad coBectedanattadc- 
ing force of 45,000. The position heW by the Austrians was an 
entrenched camp frontingm all directions, but it was too cramped 
for their numbers and difficult to leave for a counter-stroke. 
Frederick determined to attack it both front and rear, and 
leaving ^eten to act against the former, he marched off at 6.30 
of the 3rd of November to attack it as soon as Zieten should have 
thoroughly attracted ^e enemy’s attention. But for once 
Zieten failed ; he allowed himself to be drawn off by the Austrian 
liAt troops, and Frederick, in ignorance of the real state of 
affairs, launched his grenadiers against a thoroughly intact 
enemy, strong^ entrenched, with, it is said, 400 guns in position 
to sweep the approaches. The grenadiers were simply swept 
away by grape and case — only 600 out of 6000 remained, and 
Prussian batteries hurrying up to their support were destroyed 
before they had time to load. The attack was, however, renewed 



by fresh brigades as they came to hand, and the Prussian artillery 
did something to diminish the intensity of the Austrian case fire. 
The action began at 2 p.m. At 4.30, as the sun was setting, the 
king’s last reserve of horse and foot at last succeeded in breaking 
the Austrian line and in the darkness there ensued a confused 
slaughter as at Zomdorf. The result was still in the balance 
when at length Zieten reached the field and attacked at once. 
For an hour or so the struggle still r^ed, but the Austrians were 
by now completely spent and withdrew gradually into the 
fortress and then across the river. Out of 44,060 the Prussians 
had lost 13,120 men (30 %), out of 65,000 the Austrians only 
11,260 (17-3 %), but of these over 7000 were prisoners. Both 
sides, however, were completely paraly^d by the struggle , and the 
year ended without further effort on either side. 

On the western theat]:e of war Prince Ferdinand after the 
victory of Warburg had pressed the French back to the Rhine 
and besieged Wesel, but was compelled to raise the siege after 
suffering the defeat of Kloster-Kamp (i6th Oct.) and to withdraw 
to Lippstadt and Warbuij. 

Campaign of /yd/.— -Torgau proved to be Frederick’s last 
great battle. All parties were now so completely exhausted 
that they no longer were able to face the risks of a decision on 
the field. In the west Prince Ferdinand was first in the field, 
and in February and March he drove the French southward 
as far as Fulda, but an attempt to capture Marburg failed and 
the gradual pressure of French numerical superiority, together 


with the reduction of tike British contingdit oti the death 6f 
Geo^ IL, compelled him to retreat gMtudty tmtil by the 
bq^inning of October both Brunswick and Wolfenfafilttel fell 
into th^ hands, in the east the king had hardy roO|OOo men 
against 300,000 Austrians and Russians. Leaving PrihCe Henry 
to observe Daun in Saxony he marched to join von der Gdta, 
who with 23,000 stood about Schweidnitz. Tim Russians (50,^) 
under Buturlin were approaching from Posen, and Loudon with 
72,000 men starting from Glate manoeuvred |o join them. 
After two months’ skirmishing and marching the Alhes effected 
their junction between Liegnite and Jauer, having complete^ 
severed Frederick’s communications with Prussia, But PVedericK 
depended fur his food and immediate supplies on Soudiem 
Silesia, and not caring to risk a battle with oddi of three to one 
against him he withdrew into the entrenched camp of Bunedwitz, 
where the Allies did not dare to atuck him. Ultimately, as 
usual, the Russian commissariat broke down, and in September 
Buturlin withdrew the way he had come. Relieved of this 
antagonist, Frederick manoeuvred to draw Loudon out of his 
positions and compel him to fight in the open, but Tx>udon 
refused the challenge and after an attempt to surprise Schweidnitz, 
which failed, withdrew into winter quarters. Prince Henry in 
Saxony held his own against Daun. 

England now threatened to withdraw her Subsidie.s, and as the 
Prussian armies had dwindled to 60,000 men the end seemed very 
near. But a turn of fortune was already at hand. On the 5th 
of January 1762 the tsarina died, and her successor, Peter III., 
at once offered peace. On the 16th of March an armistice was 
agreed to, and shortly afterwards the treaty of St Petersburg 
was signed, by which Pomerania was given back to Prussia and 
a contingent of 18,000 men placed at Frederick’s disposal. The 
withdrawal of the Russians led in turn to the withdrawal of 
the Swedes, and thus only France and Austria remained— the 
former bled white by the strain of her colonial disasters, the 
latter too weary to make further great exertions. Though 
the war dragged on for some months, and Prince Henry, assisted 
by Seydiitz, won the victory of Freiberg over the Empire Army 
(29th Oct. 1762), no great battle was attempted, and although 
a revolution at St Petersburg deprived Frederick of Russian 
assistance, in the autumn Ferdinand drove the French back 
over the Rhine, and thereupon an armistice was agreed upon 1 ^ 
all. Final terms of peace were adjusted on status quo ante basis 
at Hubertusberg on the 15th of February 1763. Prussia had 
maintained all her possessions and made good her claim to rank 
for all time with the Great Powers. (F. N. M.) 

Bibliography.— The throe principal works on the " Third 
Silesian " part of the war are the Prus^an General Staff, Der siebettr 
jdJirige Krteg (Berlin, 1901 - ) ; Austrian Official " Kriegsarchiv," 

Krtege der Kaiserin Marie Theresia jin progresw), and Carlyle's 
Frederick the Great. See also C. B. Brackenbury, Frederich the Great ', 
Bemhardi, Friedrich der Grosseals Feldherr (Berun, tSlBi) ; biographies 
of Prince Henry, Zieten, Seydiitz, Maunce of Dessau, &c. ; von 
Ameth, Maria Theresia und aer Siebenjdkrige Krieg (Vienna, 1875) ; 
the older historieB of the war by Tempelhoff, Axchenholz and Lloyd ; 
Jomini, Traiti des grandes opirations militaires ; Masslowski, Die 
russtsche Armee im fjihr. Kriege (Berlin, 1893). The main authorities 
for Ferdinand's Campaign are Westphale^ FeldtUge dee Hersage 
Ferdinand von Braunschweig ^ and J. W. Fortesoue, Hist, British 
Army, vol. ii 

Naval Operations 

The naval operations of the Seven Years’ War began nearly a 
year before the declaration of hostilities. In June 1755 a British 
squadron under Boscawen was sent into the Straits of Belle 
Isle to intercept French ships carrying soldiers and stores to 
Quebec, in retaliation for aggressions on British possessions kl 
North America. On the 8th of June Boscawen seized two French 
line-of-battle ships fitted as transports, the ” Alcide ” and the 
“ Lys.” A general seizure of French merchant ships foBtrSred, 
and thousands of French sailors were in prison in Ent^d by 
thd early days of 1756. The government of Louis XV, did not 
reply by a declaration of war, but prepared to retiliiEite by a 
threat of invasion, which created something like A panic in 
Great Britiiin. The government, then in the we^ hands of the 
marquess of Newcastle, accumulated warships in the Channel, 
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aiM) W the 3rd of l^cbntftry ^756 issued a procJamation w^h 
iaatructed tlv inhabitants cA the southern counties of Englanq jto 
^ »ttn>li^in CUM 0/<i French tending, and thereby 
nuich aggravated the prevailing fear. But the invasiomschetne 
was so^ only a cov^ for an attack on Minorca^ then held by 
Great Britain. 

A squadron of twelve sail of the line was prepared at Toulon 
under Ia Gdissoni^e, a veteran admiral who had entered the 
navy in ghe rekn of Louis XIV. It escorted transports carrying 
1 5i000 troops imder the due de Richelieu. The danger to Minorca^ 
where the garrison had been allowed to fall below its due strength, 
was well known to the British ministers. On the iith of Much 
^e^ appointed Admiral John Byng to command a squadron 
which was to cany reinforcements. He did not, however, leave 
St Helens till the 6th of April. Byng had with him ten sail 
of the line, and carried 3000 soldiers for the sarrison. The 
ships were indifferently manned, and ^e admiralty refused to 
strengthen him by drafts from the ships it proposed to retain 
in the Giannel. In order to find room for the soldiers, the marines 
of the squadron were left behind. There was therefore a danger 
that, if an encounter with the French fleet took place after the 
reinforcements were landed, the British squadron would be 
short-handed. Byng reached Gibraltar on the 2nd of May. The 
French invasion of Minorca had been carried out on the iqth of 
April. The governor of Gibraltar, General Fowke, refused to 
part with any of his soldiers to reinforce Minorca. On the 8th 
of May Byng sailed, and on the 19th he was in communication 
by signal with General Blakeney, governor of the fortress. 
Before the soldiers could be landed the French fleet came in 
sight. Byng had been joined by three ships of the line at 
Gibraltar, and had therefore thirteen ships to twelve. One of 
the French vessels, the “ Foudroyant ” (84), was a finer warship 
than any in the British line, but in effective power Byng was at 
least equal to his opponent, and if his ships were poorly manned 
La Galissoni^re was in worse case. The Britbh admiral rejected 
one of his small line-of-battie ships in order to engage in the 
then orthodox manner --van to van, centre to centre, and 
rear to rear, ship against ship. By the manoeuvres of the afternoon 
of the zqth and morning of the 20th he gained the weather-gage, 
and then bore down on the enemy at an angle, the van of the 
English steering for the van of the French. The sixth ship 
in his line, the “ Intrepid (74), having lost her foretopmast, 
became unmanageable and threw the vesseb behind her out of 
order. Thus the six in front were exposed to the fire of all the 
French, who ran past them and went off. Byng could have 
prevented them by bearing down, but refused to alter the 
formation of his fleet. Being now much disturbed by the crippled 
state of the ships in his van, he made no effort either to knd 
the soldiers he had on board or to renew the action ; and after 
holding a council of war on the a4th of May, which confirmed 
his own desire to retreat, he sailed for Gibraltar (see Byng, John, 
for his trial and execution). The loss of Minorca, which was the 
^nsequence of this retreat, gave the French a great advantage 
in, the Mediterranean. During the rest of the year no very 
vigorous measures were taken on either side, though the British 
government reinforced its squadrons both in the Mediterranean 
and on the coast of America. 

In 1757 the naval war began to be pushed with a vigour 
hitherto unprecedented. The elder Pitt became the effective 
head of the government, and was able to set about ruining the 
flench power at sea. Owing to the long neglect of the French 
navyi it was so inferior in strength to &e British that nothing 
short of the worst mijnnanagement on Pitt’s part could have 
deprived Great Britain of victory. Some of the minister’s 
measures were not indeed wise* He sent out, during the last 
months of 1757 and the whole of 1758, a series of combined 
expeditions against the French coast, which were costly and for 
the most part unsuccessful. They terminated in ^ptember 
1758 with a^diaaster to .the troops engaged in St Gas Bay. Yet 
thm assaults on the French coast did to revive spirit 
of the nation, by removing, the fear of invasion- Meanwhile a 
sound aggressive policy was followed in distant seas during 1758. 


In the East Indies the squadron wjluch had be^ engwed durimr 
r 757 in co-operating with Oive in the conquest ^ 

strengthened. Under the qommand of Sir George Pocock it was 

ciiq)%ed against the French squadron of M. d’Ach^, who biwught 
a body of troops from Europe under General LaUy-ToUeridal to 
attack the possessions of the East India Company on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The two actions foqght at sea on the aoth of 
April and the 1st of August in the Bay of Bengal were not 
victories for Sir George Pocock, but neither were they defeats. 
The French admiral was so uncertain of his power to overcome 
his opponent that he sailed for the islands of the Indian Ocean 
so soon as LaUy and the authorities at Pondicherry would allow 
him to go. In America the strong squadron of Boscawen 
rendered possible the capture of Louisburg, on the 26th of July, 
and cleared the way for the conquest of Canada in the following 
year. During 1759 the French government, trusting that the 
multiplicity of the calls upon its fleet would compel Great Britain 
to scatter ite naval forces, laid plans for a great invasion (for the 
details of t^is plan and its results, see Quiberon, Battle of). 
But the British navy proved numerous enough not only to baffle 
invasion at home but to effect large conquests of French posses- 
sions abroad. In North America the co-operation of the navy 
rendered possible the capture of Quebec by Wolfe. In the 
West Indies, though an attack on Martinique was repulsed, 
Guadaloupe was taken in January. In the East Indies the 
squadron of M. d’Ach^ reappeared in the Bay of Bengal in 
September. He fought another undecided action with Sir 
George Pocock on the 8th, and gave some small help to the 
French army. But the bad state of his squadron forced him 
to retreat soon, and the resources of the French being now 
exhausted in those seas, he did not reappear. The British navy 
was left in complete command of the Bay of ^ngd and the coast 
of Malabar. On shore, Lally, cut off from reinforcements, was 
crushed, and Pondicherry fell. 

During 1760 and 1761 the French fleet made no attempt to 
keep the sea. The British navy went on with the work of 
conquering French possessions. During 1760 it co-operated 
on the Lakes and on the St Lawrence m the final conquest of 
Canada. Between April and June of 1761 it covered the capture 
of the island of Belle-Ile on the French coast, which both 
strengthened its means for maintaining blockade and gave the 
British government a valuable pledge to be used for extorting 
concessions when the time for making peace came. The com- 
plete ruin of French merchant shipping and the collapse of the 
navy left the maritime population free to seek a livelihood in the 
privateers. Commerce-destroying was carried on by them with 
considerable success. The number of British merchant ships 
taken has been put as high as one-tenth of the whole. But this 
percentage was the price paid for the enormous advantage 
gained by the ruin of the French as commercial rivals. The mer- 
chant shipping of Great Britain increased largely in the course 
of the war, and from it dates her commercial predominance. 

By the close of 1761 the helplessness of France at sea had 
been demonstrated, but the maritime war was revived for a few 
months by the intervention of Spain. A close alliance, known as 

the faniily compact,” was made between the royal houses of 
tlmt country and France in the course of 1761. The secret was 
divulged, and Pitt would have made war on Spain at once. 
He was overruled and retired. So soon, however, as the treasure 
ships from America had reached Spain, at the close of 1761, the 
Spai^h goyemment declared war. Its navy was incapable of 
offering a serious resistance to the BritiA, nor did it even attempt 
to operate at sea. The British {;ovenunent was left unopposed 
to carry out the plans which PiU had prepared against Spain. 
The only aggressive movement undertoken by the Spanish 
govenunent was an attack on Portugal, which was the close ally 
of Great Britain and gave her most useful help by allowing 
her the fr^ use of Portuguese ports- As the king of Portugiu 
refused to join the French and Spanish alliance, his country was 
invaded by a Spanish army. Great Britw supported her aBy. 
A regimpt of cavalry and seven battoUons of foot were landed, 
They gained several small actipns against the invaders, and had 
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the most fkctive sbgre in the operations which forced them to 
retire. But the most effective blows delivered against %)ain 
were directed at her colonies. The British troops, left free by 
^ recent success against the French in America, were employed 
in an attack on Havana. A powerful fleet left England on the 
5th of March, bringing troops whi^ were joined by others in the 
West Indies ; Sir George Pocock, who had returned from the 
East ln(^, was in command. Under his direction the fleet 
reach^ its destination without, loss, and Havana was assailed. 
The citadel known as the Moro Castle made a stout defence, and 
some of the ships suffered severely in a bombardment. But 
the worst losses of the besi^ers were due to the climate of Cuba, 
aided by bad sanitary arr^ements. Of the 10,000 troops 
landed, three-fourths are said to have suffered from fever or 
dysentery, and the majority of the sick died. Yet the Moro was 
taken on the 30th of ^ptember, and Havana, which could have 
made a longer resistance, surrendered on the loth of October. 
Martinique, the last important possession of France in the New 
World except her half of San Domingo, had fallen in February. 
In the East Indies, where the surrender of Pondicherry h^ left 
other forces free, a combined expedition triumphed easily in 
October over the natives of Manila, under the direction of the 
archbishop, who acted as governor. The preliminaries of the 
peace of Paris were signed on the 3rd of November 1762. 

See Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain (London, 
1804) ; Captain Mahan, Influence of Sea Power upon History \ Lacour 
Gayct, La Marine militaire de la France sou5 le rdgne de Louis XV 
(Paris, 1902). (D. H.) 

SEVERIANA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, running S.E. 
from Ostia to Terracina, a distance of 73 m. along the coast, and 
taking its name, no doubt, from the restoration of an already 
existing road by Septimius Severus, who was a great benefactor 
of Ostia. It ran along the shore at first, just behind the line of 
villas which fronted upon the sea, and are now half a mile inland, 
or even upon its edge (for an inscription records its being 
damaged by the waves). Farther S.E. it seems to have kept 
rather more distant from the shore, and it probably kept withm 
the lagoons below the Circean promontory. Asis natural in asandy 
district where building materials are rare, remains of it are scanty. 

See R. Lanciani in Monumenti dei Lincet. xiii. (1903), 183 ; xvi. 
(xgo6), 241 ; T. Ashby in Melanges de I’Ecole franpaise de Rome 
I1905), 157 sqq. (T. As.) 

SEVERINUS, pope in 640, successor of Honorius. He occupied 
the papal chair only three months after his consecration, having 
had to wait a year and a half for its ratification by the emperor. 
During this long vacancy the exarch of Ravenna, supported by 
the military body of Rome (exerdius Romanus), occupied the 
Lateran and seized the treasure of the Church. 

SEVERN, JOSEPH (1793-1879), English portrait and subject 
painter, was bom at Hoxton on the 7th of December 1793, 
father, a musician, coming of an old Gloucestershire family. 
During his earlier years he practised portraiture as a miniaturist ; 
and, having studied in the schools of the Royal Academy, in 
1818 he gamed the gold medal for his “ Una and the Red Cross 
Knight in the Cave of Despair.” In 1819 he exhibited at the 
Academy his ” Hermia and Helena.” He was an intimate friend 
of Keats the poet, whom he accompanied to Italy in 1820 and 
nursed till his death in 1821. His picture of ^'The Death of 
Alcibiades ” then obtained for him an Academy travelling 
studentship, and he returned to Rome, where he lived till 1841, 
marrying m 1828 the daughter of Lord Montgomerie, a ward of 
Lady Westmoreland, one of his chief patrons, and mingling m 
the congenial art circles of the city. In 1861, after living in 
England for nineteen years, mainly for the ^ucation of his 
children, he was appointed British consul at Rome, a post which 
he held till 1872, and during a great part of the time he also acted 
as Italian consul. His most remarkable work Ls the “ Spectre 
Ship ” from the Ancient Mcinner. He painted “ Cordelia 
wjaitching by the Bed of the Roman Beggar,” Ariel,” j 

The Fount^,” and ” Rienzi,’^ executed a latge altar-piece for 
the church of St Paul at Rome, and produced iwy portraits, 
including one of Baron Bunsen and several of Keats. He died 
at Rome on the 3rd d! August 1879. He had sbe children, of ‘ 


in 


whom Walter, Arthur and Ana (wife of Sir Charles Newton) 
were well-known artists* 

See the Life tmd Litters, by William Sbup (1892). 

• Walee and England. It rises on the N.£. 

side of PlinKmmon, on the S.W. border of Montgometyilfli^, aiid 
flows with a nearly semicircular course of about 210 in. to ihe 
wistol C h an n el ; the direct distance from its source to its mouth 
IS about ^ m. Its Welsh name is Hafren, and its Roman 
WM S^na, Through Montgomeryshire its ebutse is at first in a 
S.E. direction, and for the first 15 m. it over a rough 
precipitous bed. At Llanidloes it l^nds towaircls n!e,, 
p)as8mg Newtown and Welshpool ; this part of the valley bearing 
the name of the Vale of Powis. It receives the Vyrnwy near 
Melverlcy, and forms a mile of the Welsh borderland then turning 
in ,an E.S.E. direction enters Shropshire, and waters the broad 
rich plain of Shrewsbury, after which it bends southward past 
Ironbridge and Bridgnorth to Bewdley in Worcestershire. In 
Shropshire it receives a number of tributaries, the chief 6f Which 
is the Tern. Continuing its southerly course through Worecster- 
shirc it passes Stourport, where it receives the Stour (left), and 
Worcester, shortly after which it receives the Teme (right). 
It enters Gloucestershire close to Tewkesbury, where it reoeives 
the Upper Avon (left), after which, bending in a S.W. direction, 
it pasMs the city of Gloucester, below which it becomes estuarine 
tidal. .A high bore or tidal wave, for which the Severn 
is notorious, may reverse the flow as high up as Tewkesbury 
Lock (i3t m. above Gloucester), and has sometimes caused great 
destruction. The estuary merges into the Bristol Channel at 
the point where it receives on the left the Lower or Bristol Avon, 
and on the right the Wye. 

The sourw lies at an elevation of about aooo ft. ; the fall from 
Llanidloes is about 550 ft., from Newtown 365 ft. and from 
Shrewsbury, 90 m. above Gloucester, 180 ft. The scenery of the 
upper valley is wild and picturesque, and that of the lower river 
is at some points very beautiful. The course between the height 
of the Wrekin and Wcnlodk Edge (despite the manufactunng 
towns on the banks at this point), the valley above Bewdley, 
where the Forest of Wyre borders the left bonk, and the fine 
position of Worcester, with its cathedral rising above the river, 
may be noticed. The distance from Gloucester to Avonmouth 
is ^ m., but the upper part of the estuary is tortuous, and, 
owing to the bores and shifting shoals, difficult of navigation. 
On this account the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, i6f m. 
in length, was constructed, admitting vessels of 350 tons to 
Gloucester from the docks at Sharpness on the estuary. The 
navigation extends up to Arley, above Bewdley, 47 m. from 
Gloucester, but is principally used up to Stourport (43 m.), from 
which the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal gives access 
to the Wolverhampton industrial district and the Trent and 
Mersey navigation. The Berkeley canal and the Worcester and 
Birmingham canal are maintained by the Sharpness New Docks 
wid Gloucester and Birmingham navigation company. There 
is connexion with the Thames by the Stroudwater canal from 
Framilode on the estuary, joining the Thames and Sevm canal 
near Stroud. The Wye is in part navigable ; the Bristol Avon 
gives access to the great port of Bristol, and the Upper Avon is in 
part navigable. The Severn is a good sahnon river, and is famous 
for its lampreys, while many of the tributaries afford fine trout- 
fishing, such as tfie Teme and the Vyrnwy. The drainage area 
of the Severn is 6850 s<\. m., including the Wye and the Bristol 
Avon, or 4350 sq. m. without these rivers. 

Severn Ttmnf/.— The iftrat bridge above the mouth of the Severn 
ia that near Sharpness, which oames the Great Western and Midland 
joint railway between Berkeley Road and Lydbrook Junction. But 
the Severn tunnel, carrying ffie Great Western railway under the 
estuary 14 m. bek^ the ondge, forms the direct route between the 
south of Eni^d and South wales. Before the ttumel was. iiUMle 
there was a steam fereyvet a point known as “ New Passage/' wharea 
ferry had existed from. early times, Tbe steam ferry was qpSn^ in 
connexion with the Bristol and South Wales Union railway in 1863, 
and was subsequently taken over by the Great Western company. 
Parliamentary powers to construct foe tunnel Were obtalned by tfalt 
company its 1872^ and work began in the folfourfog year. The 
originator of the scheme and chief engineer was Mr Charles Richard- 
son, and Sir John Hawkahaw was coiumlting engiaeer. The principal 
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dUAddtV' eatoontered in the eiMuitfiiction was the tend^cy to flood- 
ingf owing both to the river breaking into the wotjcs, and, more 
eaoeciaUv to the undergroBiid springn encountered, one ox which 
completely ^ works at a rate of 6000 gh^ns 

oar minute, and delayed the work for more than a yean, tn 1879, 
Ssaster.^^tract for the whole work was let to Mr T. A. 
Walker. The total length of the tunnel is a m. 624 yds., of which 
2^ m. are beneath the nver. On the east side the cutting leading to 
the tnanel has a gradient of x in 100, which is continued in the tunnel 
itself until the deepest part is reached beneath the river-channel 
known as " the Shoots.'^ which has a depth of about 60 ft. at tow 
tide and xoo at high tide (ordinanr spring). Beneath this the rails 
run level for 12 chains, after which the ascent of the tunnel and cutting 
on the west side is on a gradient of x in 90. At Sudbrook on the west 
side there is a pun^ng and ventilating station. The tunnel was 
completed in f886 ; the time for passenger trains between Bristol 
and Cardiff was immediately reduced by nearly one half, and the 
value of the new route was e^cially apparent in connexion with the 
mineral trafl&c between the south Wales coal-held and London and 
the ports of the sooth of England. 

81V1BUS»^ UfOIUB iBPTIHinS (a.d. 146-211), Roman 
emperor, wag bom in 146 at Leptis Magna on the coast of Africa. 
Punic was still the language of this district, and Severus was the 
fir^ emperor wlm had learned Latin as a foreign tongue. The 
origin 01 his family is obscure. Spartianus, his biographer in the 
Historia Augusta j doubtless exaggerates his literary culture and 
his love of learning ; but the taste for jurispmdence which he 
exhibited as emperor was probably instilled into him at an early 
age. Tim removal of Severus from Leptig to Rome is attributed 
by his biographer to the desire for higher education, but was also 
no doubt due in some degree to ambition. From the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius he early obtained, by intercession of a consular 
uncle, the distinction of the broad purple stripe. At twenfy-six, 
that is, almost at the earliest age allowed by law, Severus attained 
the quaestorship and a seat in the senate, and proceeded as 
(maestor mlttaris to the senatorial province of Baetica, in the 
Peninsula. While Severus was absent in Africa in consequence 
of the death of his father, the province of Baetica, disordered by 
Moorish invasions and intern^ commotion, was taken over by 
the emperor, who gave the senate Sardinia in exchaime. On 
this Severus became military quaestor of Sardinia. His next 
office, in 174 or 175, was that of legate to the proconsul of Africa, 
and soon after he was tribune of the plebs. This magistracy, 
though far different from what it had been in the days of the 
republic, was still one of dignity, and brought promotion to a 
higher grade in the senate. In 178 or 179 Severus became 
praetor by competition for the suffrages of the senators. Then, 
probably in the same year, he went to Hispania Qterior as 
legatus juridicus \ after that he commanded a legion in Syria. 
After the death of Marcus Aurelius he was unemployed for several 
years, and, according to his biographer, studied at Athens. He 
bmme consul about 189. In ms time also falls the marriage 
with his second wife, idterwards famous as Julia Domna, whose 
acquaintance he had no doubt made when an officer in Syria. 
Smrus was governor in succession of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
Sicily and Pannonia Superior ; but the dates at whi^ he held 
these appointments cannot be determined. He was in command 
of three legions at Camuntum, the capital of the province last 
named, when news reached him that Commodus had been 
murde^ by bis favourite concubine and his most trusted 
servants. 

Up to this moment Severus had not raised himself above the 
usual official level* He had seen no warfare beyond the petty 
border frays of frontier provinces. But the storm that now tried 
an official spiritB found his alone powerful enough to brave it. 
Thme imperial dynasties had been ended by assassination. The 
Flavian ime had enje^ed much diorter duration and less prestige 
than the other two, and the circumstances of its fall had been 
peculiar in that it was probably planned in the interest of the 
senate, and the senate reaped the immediate fruits. But the 
crises which arose on the deaths of Nero and of Commodus were 
alike* In both oases it was left to the army to determine by a 
struggle whidi of the divisional commanders should succeed to 
the command-in^ief, that is, to the imperial tlurone. In 

* l?m Maicus Aurelius Alexander Severus, Roman emperor from 
aaa to 353, see Alxxandbr Ssvsrus. 


each case the contest began with an impulsion given to the com* 
manders by the legionanes themselves. The soldiers bf the great 
commands competed for the honour and advantages to be won 
by placing their general on the throhe. The officer who refused 
to lead would have suffered the punishment of treason. 

There is a widespread impression that the Praetorian guards at 
all times held the Roman empire in their hands, but its errone- 
ousness is demonstrated by the events of the year 193. For the 
first time in the course of imperial history tl» Praetorians pre- 
sumed to nominate as emperor a man who had no legions at his 
back. This was Pertinax, who has been well styled the Galba 
of his time — upright and honourable to severity, and zealous 
for good government, but blindly optimistic about the possibilities 
of reform in a feeble and corrupt age. After a three months’ 
rule he was destroyed by the power that lifted him up. According 
to the well-known story, true rather in its outline than in its 
details, the Praetorians sold the throne to Didius Julianus. 
But at the end of two months both the Praetorians and their 
nominee were sw^t away by the real disposers of Roman rule, 
the provincial legions. Four groups of legions at the time were 
strong enough to ^ire to determine the destiny of the empire— 
those quartered in Britain, in Ciermany, in Pannonia and in 
Syria. Three of the groups took the decisive step, and Severus in 
Pannonia, Pescennius Niger in Syria, Godius Albinus in Britain, 
r^eived from their troops the title of Augustus. Severus outdid 
his rivals in promptness and decision. He secured the aid of 
the legions in Germany and of those in Illyria. These, with the 
forces in Pannoni , made a combination sufficiently formidable 
to overawe Albinus for the moment. He probably deemed that 
his best chance lay in the exhaustion of his competitors by an 
internecine struggle. At all events he received with submission 
an offer made by Severus, who confirmed Albinus in his power 
and bestowed upon him the title of Caesar, making him the 
nominal heir-apparent to the throne. 

Before the action of Severus was known in Rome, the senate 
and people had shown signs of turning to Pescennius Niger, that 
he might deliver them from the poor puppet Didius Julianus 
and avenge on the Praetorians the murder of Pertinax. Having 
secured the co-operation or neutrality of all the forces in the 
western part of the empire, Severus hastened to Rome. To win 
the syn^thy of the capital he posed as the avenger and successor 
of Pertinax, whose name he even added to his own, and used 
to the end of his reign. The feeble defences of Julianus were 
broken down and the Praetorians disarmed and disbanded with- 
out a blow. A new body of household troops was enrolled and 
organized on different principles from the old. In face of the 
senate, as Dio tells us, Severus acted for the moment like “ one 
of the good emperors in the olden days.’* After a magnificent 
entry into the city he joined the senate in execrating the memory 
of Commodus, and in punishing the murderers of Pertinax, 
whom he honoured with splendid funeral rites. He also en- 
couraged the senate to pass a decree directing that any emperor 
or subordinate of an emperor who should put a senator to death 
should be treated as a public enemy. But he refrained from 
asking the senate to sanction his accession. 

The rest of Severus’ reign is in the main occupied with wars. 
The power wielded by Pescennius Niger, who called himself 
emperor, and was supposed to control one half of the Roman 
world^ proved to be more imposing than substantial. The 
m^ifi^nt promises of Oriental princes were falsified as usual. 
Niger himself, as described b>" Dio, was the very ^pe of medio- 
crity, conspicuous for no faculties, good or bad. This character 
had no doubt commended him to usmmodus as suited for the 
important command in Syria, which might have proved a source 
of danger in abler hands. The contest between Severus and 
NigCT was practically decided after two or three engagements, 
fought by ^verus* officers. The last battle, which took place 
at ibus, ended in the defeat and dea^ of Niger (194). After this 


the emperor spent two years in successful attacks upon the 
ponies bordering on Sytia, particulariy in Adiabene and 
Osrhoene. Byzantium, the first of Njger*s possessions to be 
attacked, was the last tn faO, after a gtoxi^ defence. 
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Late in 196 Severus turned westwardi to rsdson with Albinus. 
He was better bom and better educated than Severus, but in 
capacity far inferior. As Severus was nearing }taly he received 
the news that Albinus had been declared emperor by his soldiers. 
The first counter-stroke of Severus was to afliliate himself and 
bis elder son to the Antonines by a spurious and posthumous 
adoption. The prestige of the old name, even when gained in 
this illegitimate way, was evidently worth much. Bassianus, 
the elder son of Severus, thereafter known as Aurelius Antoninus, 
was named Caesar in place of Albinus, and thus marked out 
as successor to his father. Without interrupting the march of his 
forces, Severus contrived to make an excursion to Rome. Here 
he availed himself with mudi subtlety of the sympathy many 
senators were known to have felt for Niger. Though he was so 
far faithful to the decree passed by his own advice that he put no 
senator to death, yet he banished and impoverished many who^ 
presence or influence seemed dangerous or inconvenient to his 
prospects. Of the sufferers probably few had seen or communi- 
cated with Niger. 

The collision between the forces of Severus and Albinus was 
the most violent that had taken place between Roman troops 
since the contest at Philippi. The decisive engagement was fought 
in February of the year 197 on the plain between the Rhone and 
the Saone,* to the north of Lyons, and resulted in a complete 
victory for Severus. 

Thus, released from all need for disguise, he “ poured forth on 
the civil population all the wrath whi^:h he had been storing up 
for a long time ” (Dio). He frightened the senate by calhng 
himself the son of Marcus and brother of Commodus, whom he 
had before insulted. He read a speech in which he declared that 
the severity and cruelty of Sulla, Marius and Augustus had 
proved to be safer policy than the clemency of Pompey and Julius 
Caesar, which had wrought their ruin. He ended with an apology 
for Commodus and bitter reproaches gainst the senate for their 
sympathy with his assassins. Over sixty senators were arrested 
on a charge of having adhered to Albinus, and half were put to 
death. In most instances the charge was a pretence to enable 
the emperor to crush the forward and dangerous spirits in the 
senate. The murderers of Commodus were punished ; Com- 
modus himself was dcifled ; and on the monuments from this 
time onward Severus figures as the brother of that reproduction 
of all the vice and cruelty of Nero with the refinement left out. 

The next years (197-202) were devoted by Severus to one of 
the dominant ideas of the empire from its earliest days— war 
against the Parthians. The results to which Trajan and Verus 
had aspired were now fully attained, and Mesopotamia was 
definitely established a.s a Roman province. Part of the Ume 
was spent in the exploration of Egypt, in respect of which 
Dio takes opportunity to sa,y that Severus was not the man 
to leave anything human or divine uninvestigated. The ^pCTor 
returned to a well-earned triumph, commemorated to this day 
by the arch in Rome which bears his name. During the six 
years which followed (202-208) Severus resided at Rome and 
gave his attention to the organization of the empire. Severus 
had confided much of the administration of the^pire to 
Plautianus, the commander of the reorganized Praetorians, 
who is described by the ancient historians as a second Sejanus. 
In 203 Plautianus fell, owing, it is said, to an intr^ue set on foot 
by Caracalla, who had shortly before married the daughter ot 

*''seven« spent the last three years of his life 
Britain, amid constant and not very successful wariare, which 
he is said to have provoked partly to strengthen the discipline 
and powers of the legions, partiy to wwn his ^ 

evil courses by hard military service. He died at York on the 
4th of February 211. There are traditions that his death was 
in some way hastened by Caracalla. This prmce 
since about 197, nominally joint emperor with , his father, so 
that no ceremony was needed for his recognition as monarch. 

The natural gifts of Severus were of no ungual orto. ' ^ J 
clear head prwttptitude, resolution, tenacity and great org-ni^ 
Dower m> touch of genius. That he was cnidcaniiot be ques- 
SSJS: but his ci^lty was of the calculating kind, and always 


directed to dome end. He the head of Niger qvm the ramp^ 
of Byaantium, hut merely U toe b«t of tuijcnder 

of toe stubbornly defend^ fortress. The bead of All^us he ex- 
hibited at Rome, but only as a anuening to the capM to tanup^ no 
more with pretend^. Tne Children of Niger held aa hd^tages 
and kindly treated so long as they might possibly aflord a uwul 
toksis for negotiatioii with their fatoer ; when he was dofeaM they 
were Idlied, lest from among them should arise a clai m a nt tor the 
imperial power. Stem and TOrbazOus punishtot^t was always meted 
out by Severus to the conquered foe, but terror was deemed the tat 
guarantee for peace. He fdt no scruples of consciea^ honour if he 
thought his interest at stake, but he was not wont to take an exuted 
or exaggerated view of what his interest requited. Me used or de- 
stroy i^omen and institutions alike with coof judgment and a single 
eye to the secure establishment of his dynasty. The few traces of 
aimless savagery which we find in the ancient narratives are probably 
the result of fear working on toe imagination of the tlmi^ 

As a soldier SeveruS was brave, but ho can hardly bo calltd a 
general, in spite of his successful campaigns. He was rather toe 
organizer of victory than toe author of it. The operations agmst 
Nmcr were carried out entirely by his oificers. Dio evtm declares 
that the final battle with Albinus was the first at which Severus had 
ever been present, ^^^len a war was going on he was constantly 
travelling over the scene of it, planning it and instilling Into the army 
his own pertinaciouB spirit, but the fighting was usuaUy left to others. 
His treatment of the army is the most characteristic feature of his 
reign. He broke with the decent conventions of toe Augustan 
constitution, ignored the senate, and based his rule upon force. 
The only title he ever laid to the throne was the pfonunctamimto of 
the legions, whose adherence to his cause he commemorated even on 
the c(3nagc of the realm. The legions voted him the adopted son of 
Marcus Aurelius ; the legions associated with him Caracalla In the 
government of the empire. Severus strove earnestly to wed the 
army as a whole to tne support of bis dynasty. He increased 
enormously the material gains and the honorary distinctions of the 
service, so that he was charged wito corrupting the troops, y®' “ 
cannot be denied that, all things considered, he left the army of the 
empire more efficient than he found it. He increased the st^ngth 
of it by three legions, and turned the I»raetorians, heretofore a tlabw 
body witoout military experience or instiqct, into a cho^n corps of 
veterans. Their ranks were filled by promotion from ^ the legions 
on service, whereas previously there had been special enUstment 
from Italy and one or two of the neighbouring provinces. It was 
hoped that these picked men would form a force on which an emperor 
could rely in an emergency. But to meet the possibility of a Icgicmary 
revolt in the provinces, one of the fundamental principles of the 
Augustan empire was abrogated : Italy became a province, ^ 
legion was quartered at Alba Fucens under the direct command of the 
emperor. Further to obviate the risk of revolution, the great com- 
mands in the provinces were broken up, so that, excepting on the 
turbulent eastern frontier, it was not possible for a commander to 
dispose of troops numerous enough to render hi m dangerous to the 

the poUcy of Severus was primarily a famfly polky, 
he was by no means careless of the security and welfare of toe empire. 
Only in one instance, the destruction of Byzantium, did be weaken 
its defences for his own ends — an error for which ta su^essors pwd 
dearly, when the Goths came to dominate the Eimne. The trouuie- 
some Danubian regions received the special attention of the emperor 
but all over the realm the status antf privileges of communi^ an^Q 
districts were recast in the way tiiat seemed likely to conduce to 
their prosperity. The administration acquired more and mwe Qi a 
mimary character, in Italy as well as in the provinces. Retired 
military officer! now filled mnuy oi the nostb fotnierW r^ved for 
civilians of equestrian rank. The pracfect of the Praetorians^ 
ceived large civU and judicial powers, so that the investment of 
Papinian with the office was less unnatural than it seems at first 
sifiht. The alliance between Severus and the jurisconsults had m- 
pgrtant consequences. Wliile be gave them new importance in the 
Dodv Dolitic, and co-operated with them in the work of legal refo^, 
hto materiafirvlce by working 

government into the texture of Roman law. Of the legal changes of 


a great Blow at the purity of toe law Tn 

imperial jurisdiction from the forum to the "f. 

immy rejects tlio Uw of treason, 

quaZti^periHUuac, altered largely tliat SS 

Lw which it&i the rights of ^ 

social policy which Augustus had embodied in the /wfw- us 
adultenu and the Isx Papia PoppoM. 

Severus boldly aimted as an official designation, the autocr^ 
title of wS the better of hi. 

During his reign the senate was powerless ; 
hi! hand!. Ife broke down ttie 

the aenate and tiie aervMita of the Bmpeior Anng»i»«o» to office 
or function puaed under hia acrutiny. The wtiwt ki n rf the 
conaular and otiktf republican fitlea waa dnmnlAe^. Tte 
STSto in ^ i^te waa cteked 1^ the t rileat 

of theprppy-heada early hi tte reign. The aenate became amCM 
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ofiiM for iiio ImMriol detcrmiasl^ont, and ito memben, 
W U* boon wen eaM, i ehob tor drawling conventional hynma of 
prki$ii in liooour of Ubib motian;!). ^ven tnc nominal rentoration of 
lenate'i power at the time of Alexander Sevenis, and acces- 
ifon of •O'C^led '' senatorial emperors '* later on, did not efiace the 
work of Septimitts Sevei^« which was resnmed and carried to its 
fulfilment l^letian. 

No period in the history of Latin literature is so barren as the reign 
of Severus. Many later periods— the a^ of Stilicho, for example- 
shine brilliantly by comparison. The onW great Latin writers are the 
Christians Tertullian ana C3rprian. The Greek literature of the period 
is richer, but not owing to any patronage of the emperor, except 
perhaps in the cose of Dio Cassius, who, though no admirer of Severus, 
attributes to encouragement received from him the execution of the 
great historical work which has come down to our time. The 
numerous restorations of ancient buildings and the many new con- 
structions carried out by Severus show that he was not insensible 
to the artistic glories of the past ; and he is known to have paid much 
attention to works of art in foreign countries where his duties 
took him. But he was in no sense a patron or connoisseur of art. 
As to religion, if we may trust Dio, one of the most superstitious of 
historians, Severus was one of the most superstitious of monarchs. 
But apart from that it is difficult to say what was his influence on 
the religious currents of the time. He probably did a good deal to 
strenraeo and extend the official cult of the imperial family, which 
had been greatly developed during the prosperous times of the 
Antonincs. But what ho thought of Christianity, Judaism or the 
Oriental mysticism to which ms vdfe Julia Domna gave such an 
impulse in the succeeding reign, it is impossible to say. We may 
best conclude that his religious sympathies were wide, since tradition 
has not painted him as the partisan of any one form of worship. 

Authorities. —Severus nimself wrote an autobiography which 
was regarded as candid and trustworthy on the whole. TTio events 
of the reign were recorded by several contemporaries. The first 
place among these must be given to Dio Cassius, who stands to the 
empire in much the same relation as Livy to the republic. He 
became a senator in the year when Marcus Aurelius died (i8oj and 
retained that dignity for more than fifty years. He was weU ac- 
quainted with Severus, and was near enough the centre of affairs to 
Know the real nature of events, without beiim great enough to have 
^rmsJ motives for warping the record. Though this portion of 
Dio’s history no longer exists in its original form, we have copious 
extracts from it, made by Xiphilinus, an ecclesiastic of the nth 
century. The faults which have Impaired the credit of Dio’s great 
work in its earlier portions — his lack of the critical faculty, his 
ines^u^t knowledge oi the earlier Roman institutions, his passion for 
signs from heaven — could do little injury to the narrative of an eye- 
witness; and he gives the impression of unusual freedom from 
passion, prejudice and insincerity. His Greek, too, stands in 
agreeable contrast to the debased Latin of the Scriptores historiae 
Augustae. The Greek writer Herodian was also a contemporary of 
Severus, but the mere fwt that we know nothing of his life is in itself 
enough to show that his opportunities were not so great as ^osc of 
Dio. The reputation of Herodian, who was used as the main authority 
for the times of Severus by TlUemont and Gibbon, has not been proof 
against the criticism of later scholars. His faults arc those of 
rhetoric and exaggeration. His narrative is probably in many places 
not independent of Dio. The Augustan historians, unsatisfactory 
compilers, form a principal source for the history of the reign. The 
numerous inscriptions belonging to the age of Soptimius Severus 
enable us to control at many points and largely to supplement the 
literary records of his reign, particularly as regards the details of his 
administration. The jundical works of Justinian’s epoch embody 
much that throws light on the government of Severus. 

The priiioij^l modern works relating to this emperor, after Tille- 
mont aM Gibbon, are— J. J. Schulte, De imperaiore L. SepHmio 
$$viro (Mttnster, 1867); Hdfner, UniersuchuHgen xttr GesckichU 
dtt Kauifs L. Sipfi'miiM Swerus (Giessen, 1875) ; Untersiichung$n 
tw fgm^tcktn Kaiurgeschichte, ed. by M. Budlnger ; H. Schiller, 
G$sohicki$ d$¥ fdmischen Kaiserieit (Gotha, 1 880- 1 883I ; De Ceulcneer 
Etsai sur la vi$ at k rigru de Septime Stvire (Brussels, x88o) ; 
Rfiville, La Retigipn 4 Some sous les Shftres (Paris, 1886) ; Puchs, 
Gawkichie des Katiers L. Sepiimius Severus (1884I. On Julia Domna 
see H. G, Williams, in American Journal 0} Archaeology, vi. (1902), 
pp. a^-306. (J. s. R,) 

Uyi^IJSi B 0 LPIOIIIB (r. 425), Christian writer, was 

a native , of Ac^^uitania. He was imbued with the culture of his 
time and of his country » which was then the only true home 
of Latin letters and learning. Afanost all that we know of 
Severus’ Kfe comes from a few allusions in his own writings, 
and some passiiges in the letters of his friend Pautinus, 
bishop of Nola. In his early days he was famous as a plei^er, 
and his knowledge of Rcfman law is reflected in parts of his 
writhigs. He married a wealthy lady bek^ng to a consular 
family^ who died young, leaving him no chilmn. At this time 
Severus came under the powerful influence of St Martin, bishop 


of Tours, whom he was led to dfiybte his wealth to tiie Christian 
p6or, and his own powers to a fife (d gbod Works and meditation. 
To use the words erf his friend PauKtibs, he broke with his father 
followed Chmt, and set the teachings of the “ fishermen ** far 
above all his “ Tullian learning.” He rose to no higher rank 
in the church than that of presbyter. He is said to have been 
led away in his old age by Pelagianism, but to have repented 
and inflicted long-enduring penance on himself. His time was 
passed chiefly m the neighbourhood of Toulouse, and such literary 
efforts as he permitted to himself were made in the interests 
of Qiristianjty. In many respects no two men could be more 
unlike than & 5 veru 5 , the scholar and orator, well versed in the 
ways of the urorld, and Martin, the rough Pannonian bishop, 
ignorant, suspicious of culture, champion of the monastic life] 
seer and worker of miracles. Yet the spirit of the rugged saint 
subdued t^t of the polished scholar, and the works of Severus 
are only important because they reflect the ideas, influence 
and aspirations of Martin, the foremost ecclesiastic of Gaul. 

The chief work of Severus is the Chronica (c. 403), a summary of 
sacred history from the beginning of the world to his own times, 
with the omission of tte events recorded in the Gospels and the Acts, 
“ lest the form of his brief work should detract from the honour 
due to those events.” The book was a text-book, and was used as 
such in the schools of Europe for about a century and a half after 
the editio pfinceps was published by Flacius Illyricus in 1556. 
Severus nowhere clearly points to the class of readers for whom his 
book is designed. He disclaims the intention of tnak ing his work a 
substitute for the actual narrative contained in the Bible. ‘ ' Worldly 
historians ” had been used by him, he says, to make clear the dates 
and the connexion of events and for supplementing the sacred sources, 
and witii the intent at once to instruct the unlearned and to ” con- 
vin^ ” the learned. Probably the ” unlearned ” are the mass of 
Christians and the learned are the cultivated Christians and pagans 
alike, to whom the rude language of the sacred texts, whether in 
Greek or Latin, would be distasteful. The literary structure of the 
narrative shows that Severus had in his mind principally readers on 
the same level of culture with himself. He was anxious to show that 
sacred history might be presented in a form which lovers of Sallust 
and T acitus could appreciate and enj oy. The style is lucid and almost 
classical. Tliough phrases and even sentences from many clas.sicai 
authors are inwoven here and there, the narrative flows easily, with 
no towe of the iolts and jerks which oflend us in almost every line of 
an imitator of the classics like Sidonius. It is free from useless digres- 
sions. In order that his work might fairly stand beside that of the 
old Latin writers, Severus ignored the allegorical methods of inter- 
preting sacred history to which the heretics and the orthodox of hi.s 
age were wedded. 

As an authority for times antecedent to his own, Severus is of 
little moment. At only a fewjxiints does he enable us to correct 
or supplement other records. Bemays has shown that he based his 
narrative of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus on the account 

S ven by Tacitus in his ” Histories," a portion of which has been 
st. We are enabled thus to contrast Tacitus with Josephus, who 
warped his narrative to do honour to Titus. In his allusions to the 
Gentile rulers with whom the Jews came into contact from the time 
of the Maccabees onwards, Severus discloses some points which are 
not without importance. But the real interest of his work lies, first, 
in the incidental glimpses it affords all tlirough of the history of his 
own time ; next and more particularly, in the mformation he has pre- 
served concerning the struggle over toe Priscillianist heresy, which 
disorganized and degraded the churches of Spain and Gaul, and 
particularly affected Aquitaine. The sympathies here betrayed by 
Severus are wholly those oi St Martin. The bishop had withstood 
Maximus, who ruled for some years a large part of the western 
portion of the empire, though he never conquered Italy. He had 
reproached him with attacking and overtluowing his predecessors 
on the throne, and for his dealings with the church, feverus loses 
no opportunity for laying stress on the crimes and follies of rulers, 
and on their cruelty, though he once declares that, cruel as rulers 
could be, priests could be crueller still This last statement has 
reference to the bishops who had left Maximus no peace till he had 
stained hit hands with the blood of Priscillian and his followers. 
Martin, txx^ had denounced toe worldUness and greed oi the Gaulish 
bishops and clergy. Accordingly we find that Severus, in narrating 
toe division of Canaan among toe tribes, calls toe.sp^al attention of 
ecclesiastics to toe fact that no portion of the land was assigned to 
the tribe of Levi, lest they should be hindered in toeir service of 
God. ” Our clergy sem,’^ he says, " not merely forgetful of the 
lesson but ignorant of it, such a passion for possessions has in our 
days fastens like a pestilence on thdr souls.” We here catch a 
gUmpse of the circumstances which were winning over good men to 
monaetidsm in the West, though the evidence of an enthusiastic 
votary of the solitary life, such as Severus was, is probably not free 
from exaggeration. Severn also fully sympathized with toe action 
of St Blartin touching PrisciUianism. This mysterious Western 
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oflihoct 9< Gnqfttictwa had no angle feature about it which oould 
soften the hostiUty of a character such as Macthi's» but he resisted 
the introduction <n secular punishment for oTil doctrine^ and with- 
drew from communion with those bishops in Gauh a large majority, 
who invoked the aid of Maximus against theh erring brethren. In 
this cottnearian it Is interesting to note the account given by Severus 
of the synod held at Rimini in 359, where the question arose whether 
the bishops attending the assembly might lawfully receive money 
from the imperial treasury to recoup their travelling and other ex- 
penses. Severus evidently approves the action of British and 
Gaulish bishops, who deemtd it unbecoming that they should lie 
under pecunia^ obligation to the emperor. His ideal of the church 
require that it should stand clear and above the state. 

After the Chronica the chief work of Severus is his Life of idartin, 
a contribution to popular Christian literature which did much to 
establish the great reputation which that wondet-working saint 
maintained throughout the middle ages. The book is not properly a 
biography, but a catalogue of miracles^ told in all the simphcity of 
absolute belief. The power to work miraculous signs is assumed to 
be in direct proportion to holiness, and is by Severus valued merely 
as an evidence of holiness, which he is persuaded can only be attained 
through a life of isolation from the world. In the first of his Dicdoguec 
(fair models of Cicero), Severus puts into the mouth of an interlocutor 
(Posthumianus) a pleasing description of the life of coenobites and 
solitaries in the deserts bordering on Eg^^t. The main evidence of 
the virtue attained by them lies m the voluntary subjection to them 
of the savage beasts among which they lived. But Severus was no 
mdiscriminating adherent of monaaticism. The same dialogue shows 
liim to be alive to its dangers and defects. The second dialogue is a 
large appendix to the Lite of Martin, and really supplies more in- 
formation of his life as bishop and of his views than the work which 
bears the title Vita 5 . Martini. The two dialogues occasionadlv 
make interesting references to personages of the epoch. In Dial 
1, cc. 6, 7, we have a vivid picture of the controversies which raged 
at Alexandria over the works of Origen. The judgment of Severus 
himself is no doubt that which he puts in the mouth of his inter- 
locutor Posthumianus : “I am astonished that one and the same man 
could have so far difiered from himself that in the approved portion 
of his works he has no equal since the apostles, while in that porton 
for which he is justly blamed it is proved that no man has cominittcd 
more unseemly errors." Three Epistles on the death of Martin (ad 
Eusebium, ad Aurehum diaconum, ad Bassulam) complete the list 
of Severus’ genuine works. Other letters (to his sisttn:) , on the love 
of God and tiie renunciation of the world, have not survived. 

Authorities. — The text of the Chronica rests on a single xith 
century MS., one of the Palatine collection now in the Vatican ; of 
the other works MSS. are abundant, the best being one of the 6th 
century at Verona. Some spurious letters bear the name of Severus ; 
also in a MS. at Madrid is a work falsely professing to be an epitome 
of the Chronica of Severus, and going down to 51 1. The chief 
editions of the complete works of Severus are those by De Prato 
(Verona, 1741) and by Halm (forming vol. i. of the Corpus scrip- 
torum eccleslasticorum Latinorum, Vienna, 1866). There is a most 
admirable monograph on the Chronica by J. Bemays (Berlin, x86x). 
See also Goelrer, Grammaticae in Sulp. Severum observationes (1884) 
(thesis). , 

SEVER Y (probably connected ifrith the English word sever ), 
in architecture, any main compartment or division of a building. 
The word has been supposed to be a corruption of Ciborium, 
as Gervase of Canterbury uses the word in thip sense ; but he 
probably alludes to the vaulted form of the upper part of the web 
of each severy. 

SEVIER, JOHN (1745-1815), American frontiersman, first 
governor of Tennessee, was born in Rockingham county, Virginia, 
on the 33rd of September 1745, of Huguenot ancestry, the family 
name being Xavier. He settled on the Watauga on the western 
slope of the AUeghanies in 1772, and s^cd as a captain in 
Lord Dunmore’s War in 1774. Early in 1776 the Watauga 
settlements were annexed to North Carolina, and Sevier, who 
from the beginning had been a mem^r of the Watauga govern- 
ment, now represented the district in the provincial congress, 
which met at Halifax in Novem^r-December 1776 and adopted 
the first state constitution, and in 1777 he was a member of the 
state House of Commons. He took part in the ounpaij^ of 
1780 against the British, especially distinguishing himself in the 
battle of King^s Mountain, where he led the ri^t wing. In 
December 1780 he defeated the Cherokecs at Boyd's Creek 
(in the present Sevier county, Tennessee), laying waste their 
country during the following spring. Later in the same yw 
(1781), under General Francis Marion, he fought the British 
in the Carolinas and Geoigia. In 1784, when North Carolina 
first ceded its western lands to the Federal government, he 
took part in the revolt of the western settlements ; he was 


pi«sident of the tot eonvttttion ^ in JOMiboro on to 
23rd of August, and o pposed the ertetion of a nen state, but 
wiicn the state of FranhltAd (afterwwds Frarikliiti' m honour 
of Benlsmin FVanklm) was organised ifi March 1^5; hto becasne 
its first and only governor 0745-1788), and as sudh led his 
riflemen against the Indians ; in Mhy Y7^, after the end of his 
term, Tosn in his command massacred several Indians from a 
friendly village, and thus provoked a war in which Sevkt again 
showed his ability as an Indian fighter. He was arrwted by the 
North Carolina authorities, partly as a leader of the independent 
government and partly for the Indian massacre, but escaped. 
About this time he attempted to make an alliance with S^in 
on behalf of the state of Franklin. In 178$ he wss a member 
of the North Carolina Senate, and in 1 7^0-1 79X of the National 
House of Representatives. After the final cession of its western 
territory by North Carolina to the United States in 1790 hp was 
appointed brigadier-general of militia for the eastern district 
of the “ Territory ^uth of the Ohio ” ; and conducted the 
Etovmh campaign against the Creeks and Cherokees in 1793. 
When Tennessee was admitted into the Union as a state, Sevier 
became its first governor (1796-1801) and was governor again 
in 1803-1809. He was again a member of the National House 
of Representatives in 1811^1815, and then was commissioner 
to determine the boundary of Creek lands ih Georgia. He died 
near Fort D^tur, Georgia, on the 24th of September 1815. 

See J. R. Gilmore, The Rear-Guard of the Revolution (New York, 

1886) , and John Sevter as a Commonwealth Builder (New York, 

1887) ; errors in Gilmore's books are pointed out in Theodore 
Roosevelt's The Winning of the West (New York, 1894-1896). 

SfiVlGNE, MARIE DE RABUTIN-OHANTAL, Marquise de 
(1626-1696), French letter-writer, was bom at Paris on the 5th 
of February 1626. The family of Rabutin (if not so illustrious 
as Bussy, Madame de S6vign6's notorious cousin, affected to 
consider it) was one of great age and distinction in Burgundy. 
It was traceable in documents to the 12th century, and tlte 
castle which gave it name still existed, though in ruins, in 
Madame de S6vign6’s time. The family had ocen ^ens d*ipie 
for the most part, though Francois de Rabutin, the author of 
valuable memoirs on the sixth decade of the i6th centuty, 
belonged to it. Marie's father, CcImi B6nigne de Rabutin, 
Baron de Chantal, was the son of the celebrated “ Sainte " 
Chantal, friend and disciple of St Francis of Sales ; her mother 
was Marie de Coulange[sJ. Celse de Rabutin, a great duellist, 
was killed during the English descent on the Isle of Rh6 in July 
1627^ His wife did not survive him many years, and Mane 
was left an orphan at the age of seven years and a few months. 
She then passed into the care of her grandparents on the mother’s 
side ; but they were both aged, and the survivor of them, 
Philippe de Coulanges (or Coulange), died in 1636, Marie being 
then ten years old. Her uncle Christophe de Coulanges, abb6 
de livry, was chosen as her guardian. He was somew^t 
young for the guardianship of a girl, being only twenty-nine, 
but readers of his niece’s letters know how well ‘‘ U Bici^ Bon ” 
— foT sudi is his name in Madame de S6vigtt6'8 little lan^age — 
acquitted himself of the trust. He lived till within ten years of 
his waid's death, and long after his nominal functions were 
ended he was in all matters of business the good angel of 
the family, while for haK a century his abbacy of Livry was 
the favourite residence both of his niece and her daughter. 
Coulanges was much more of a man of business thM of a man 
of letters, but either choice or the fashion of the time induced 
him to make of his niece a learned lady. Jeaii Chapelain and 
Gilles Manage are specialty mentioned as her tutors, and Manage 
at least fell in love with her. Tallemant dcs Rteux gives more 
than one instance of the cool and good-humwred raiUeiy with 
^diich she received his passion, and the earliest letters of hcti 
that we possess are addressed to Manage. Another fiterary 
friend of her youth was the poet Denk Sanguin de Saint-Pavin. 
Among her own sex she was intimate with all the coterie of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and her special ally was Mademoiselle de 
la Vergne, afterwards Madame de la Fayette. In person she 
was extremely attractive, though the minute critics of the time 





(wjiksh wm the paJmy ^ay of. portraits in words) objected to 
her divers deviations fnm stifktly rqpilar beauty, such, as 
^es q( different colottn and sizes, .a square-ended nose 
andasoroew^theavy jaw. Her beautiful hair and coioplexion, 
however, were admitted even by these ccwrs, as w^ as the 
extraoidini^ spirit and liveliness of her ei^ssion. Her 
long minorify, under so careful a guardian as Cfoulanges, had 
also raiMd her fortune to the amount of 100,000 crowns— a 
large sum for the time, and one which with her birth and beauty 
mi^t have allowed her to expect a brilliant marriage. There 
had been some talk of her cousin Bussy, but fortunately for her 
this came to nothing. She married Henri, marquis de S^ign^, 
a Breton gentleman pf good family, allied to the oldest houses 
of that province, but of no great estate. The marriage took 
place on August 4, 1644, and the pair went almost immediately 
to S^vign^’s manor-house of Les Rochers, near Vitr6, a place 
which Madame de S^vign^ was in future years to immortalize. 
It was an unfortified dmteau of no great size, but picturesque, 
with the peaked turrets common in French architecture, and 
surrounded by a paric and grounds. The abundance of trees 
gave it the repute of being damp and somewhat gloomy. Fond, 
however, as Madame de ^vign^ was of society, it may be sus- 
pected that the happiest days of her brief married life were 
spent there. For there at any rate her husband had less oppor- 
tunity than in Paris of neglecting her, and of wasting her money 
and his own. Very little good is said of Henri de S^vign^ by 
any of his contemporaries. He was one of the innumerable 
lovers of Ninon de TEnclos, and made himself even more con- 
spicuous with a certain Madame de Gondran, known in the 
nickname slang of the time os La Belle l^lo.’’ He was wildly 
extravagant. That his wile loved him and that he did not love 
her was generally admitted. At last his vices came home to 
him. He quarrelled with the Chevalier d’Albret about Madame 
de Gondran, fought with him and was mortally wounded on the 
4th of February 1651 ; he died two days afterwards. There 
is no reasonable doubt that his wife regretted him a great deal 
more than he deserved. Though only six and twenty, and more 
beautiful than ever, she never married again despite frequent 
offers, and no aspersion was ever thrown, save in one instance, 
on her fame. For the rest of her life she gave herself up to her 
children. These were two in number, and they divided their 
mother’s affections by no means equally. The eldest was a 
daughter, Fran^oise Marguerite, who was bom on the 10th of 
October 1646, whether at Les Rochers or in Paris is not certain. 
The second, a son, Charles, was bom at Les Rochers in the 
spring of 1^8. To him Madame de S^vign^ was an indulgent, 
a generous (though not altogether just) and in a way an affection- 
ate mother. Her daughter, the future Madame de Grignan, 
she vrorahipped with an almost iasane affection, which only 
its charmi^ literary results and the delightful qualities which 
accompanied it in the worshipper, though not in the worshipped, 
save from being ludicrous if not revolting. 

After bet husband’s death Madame de S^vign6 passed the 
greater part of the year 1651 in retirement at Les Rochers, but 
she returned to Pwis in November of that year. For nearly 
ten years little of importance occurred in her life, which was 
pass^ at in a house she occupied in the Place Royale 
(not as yet in the famous Hotel Camavalet), at Les Rochers, 
at Livry or at her own esute of Bourbilly in the Maconnais. 
She had, however, in 1658, a quarrel with her cousin Bussy. 
Notwithstanding Bussy’s various delinquencies the cousins 
had always been friends ; and the most amusing and character- 
istic part of Madame de S6vign6’s correspondence, before the 
date of her daughter’s m^iage, is addressed to him. She had 
a strong belief in family ties ; recognized in Bussy a kindred 
spirit, iad she excused his faults as Rabutinades and Rabutimges, 
But a misunderstanding about money brought about a quarrel, 
whi^ in its turn bad a long sequel, and results not unimportant 
in ligature. Bussy and his cousin had jointly come in for a 
oon^erable legacy, and he asked her for n loan. If this was not 
positively refused, there was a difficulty made about it, and 
Busay wns offended. A year later, at the escapade of Roiasy 


faee Byaav), according to. bos own account, he impnaviaed 
(according to probabaity he bad long before written It) ihe 
famous portrait 6f Madame de S^vign^ which appears in his 
notorious tlisUfire amoureust, and is a triumph of malice. 
Circulated at first in manuscript and afterwards in print, this 
caused Madame de S^ign^ the deepest pain and indignation 
and the quarrel between the cousins was not fully made up for 
years, though after Bussy’s disgrace and imprisonment in 
the correspondence was renewed. What might have been, and 
to some extent was, a much more serious matter occurred in 
1661 at the downfall of the Superintendent Fouquet. It was 
announced on indubitable authority that communications 
from her had been found in the coffer where Fouquet l«pt hk 
love letters. She protested that the notes in question were of 
friendship merely, and Bussy (one of the not very numerous 
good actions of his life) obtained from Le Tellier, who as minister 
had examined the letters, a corroboration of the protest. But 
these letters were never published, and there have always been 
those who held that Madame de S 4 vign 6 regarded Fouquet 
with at least a very warm kind of friendship. It is certain that 
her letters to Pomponne describing his trial are among her 
masterpieces of unaffected, vivid and sympathetic narration. 

During these earlier years Madame de S^vign^ had a great 
affection for the establishment of Port Royal, which was not 
without its effect on her literary work. That work, however, 
dates in its bulk and really important part almost entirely from 
the last thirty years of her life. Her letters before the marriage 
of her daughter, though by themselves they would suffice to 
give her a very high rank among letter-writers, would not do 
more tlian fill one moderate-sized volume. Those after that 
marriage fill nearly ten large volumes in the latest and best 
edition. We do not hear very much of Mademoiselle de 
S6vign6’s early youth. For a short time, at a rather uncertain 
date, she was placed at school with the nuns of Sainte-Marie 
at Nantes. But for the most part her mother brought her up 
herself, assisted by the Abb6 de la Mousse, a faithful friend, and 
for a time one of her most coastant companions. La Mousse 
was a great Cartesian, and he made Mademoiselle de S 4 vign 6 
also a devotee of the bold soldier of Touraine. But she was 
bent on more mundane triumphs than philosophy had to offer. 
Her beauty is all the more incontestable that she wa.s by no 
means generally liked. Bussy, a critical and not loo benevolent 
judge, called her “ la plus jolie fille de France,” and it seems to 
be agreed that she resembled her mother, with the advantage 
of more regular features. She was introduced at court early, 
and as she danced well she figured frequently in the ballets which 
were the chief amusement of the court of Louis XIV. in its early 
days. If, however, she was more regularly beautiful than her 
mother she had little or nothing of her attraction, and like many 
other beauties who have entered society with similar expectations 
she did not immediately find a husband. Various projected 
alliances fell through for one reason or another, aiul it was not 
till the end of 1668 that her destiny was settled. On January 
29 in the next year she married Fran9ois d’Adh 4 mar, comte 
de Grignan, a Provpoal, of one of the noblest families of France, 
and a man of amiable and honourable character, but neither 
young, nor handsome, nor in reality rich. He had been twice 
marri^ and his great estates were heavily encumbered. Neither 
did the large dowry {300,000 livres) which Madame de S6vign6, 
somewhat unfairly to her son, b^towed upon her daughter, 
^ffice to clear encumbrances, which were constantly increased 
in the sequel by the extravagance of Madame de Grignan as 
well as of her husband. 

Giarles de S^vim^ was by this time twenty years old. He 
never appears to have resented his mother’s preference of his 
sister ; but, though thoroughly amiable, he was not (at any rate 
in his you^) a m^el character. Nothing is known (ff his educa- 
tion, but just before his sister’s marriage he volunteered for a 
rather harebrained expedition to Crete. against the Turks, and 
served with credit. Then his mother bou(^t him the commission 
of piuhn (a kind of sub-comet) in the Gendarmes Dauphin, in 
whKh regiment he served for some yeais. But though he always 
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he iras not an cntilosiasticsdldier^Aod was constantly • 
ananot^!^n|p^t!l^lately He^oll(ywe4hisfathetmt6tt]fi 

nett 4^ Nmon de TEndos, and was Eacine^s rival with M ade moi - 
aelle Champmcrf^ The way in whioh his mother was made con- 
fidante of these discreditable and not very successful loves is 
characteristic both of the tiiue and of the country. In 1669 
M. de Ckignan^ who had previously been lieutcnant-goverw 
of Languedoc, was transferred to Provence. The govemor-in- 
chief was the young duke of Venddme. But at this time he was 
a b^, and he never really took up tlw government, so that 
Grignan for more than forty years was in effect viceroy of this 
important province. His wife rejoiced greatly in the part of 
vice-queen j but their peculiar situation threw on them the 
expenses without the emoluments of the office, so riiat the 
Gngnan money affairs hold a larger place in Madame de S^vign6*s 
letters than might perhaps be wished. 

In 1671 Madame de S^vigne, with her son, paid a visit to Lcs 
Rochers, which is memorable in her history and in literature. 
The states of Brittany were convoked that year at Vitr^. This 
town being in the immediate neighbourhood of Les Rochers, 
Madame de S^vignd’s usually quiet life at her country-house was 
diversified by the necessity of entertaining the governor, the due 
de Chaulnes, of appearing at his receptions and so forth. All 
these matters are recorded in her letters, together with much 
good-natured raillery on the country ladies of the neighbourhood 
and their ways. She remained at Les Rochers during the whole 
summer and autumn of 1671, and did not return to Paris till late 
in November. The country news is then succeeded by news 
of the court. At the end of the next year, 1672, one great wish 
of her heart was gratified by paying a visit to her daughter 
in her vice-royalty of Provence. Madame de Grignan does not 
seem to have been very anxious for this visit — perhaps because, 
as the letters show in many cases, the exacting affection of her 
mother was somewhat too strong for her own colder nature, 
perhaps because she feared such a witness of the ruinous extra- 
vagance which characterized the Grignan household. But her 
mother remained with her for nearly a year, and did not return to 
Paris till the end of 1673. During this time we have (as is usually 
the case during these Provencal visits and the visits of Madame 
de Grignaiu to Paris) some letters addressed to Madame de 
S^vign6, but comparatively few from her. A visit of the second 
class was the chief event of 1674. 1675 brought with it the death 
of Turenne (of which Madame de S^vignd h^ given a noteworthy 
account, characteristic of her more ambitious but not perhaps 
her more successful manner), and also serious disturbances in 
Brittany. Notwithstanding these it was necessary for Madame 
de S6vign6 to make her periodical visit to Les Rochers. She 
reached the house in safety, and the friendship of Chaulnes 
protected her both from violence and from the exactions which 
the miserable province underwent as a *punisl^ent for its 
resistance to excessive and unconstitutional taxation. No small 
part of her letters is occupied by these affairs. 

The year 1676 saw several things important in Madame 
de S6vign^’s life. For the first time she was seriously ill—it 
would appear with rheumatic fever — and she did not thoroughly 
recover till she had visited Vichy. Her letters from this place are 
among her best, and picture life at a 17th-century watering-pla^ 
with unsurpassed vividness. In this y w , too, took place the trial 
and execution of Madame de Brinvilliers. This event figures m 
the letters, and the references to it are among those which have 
given occasion to unfavourable comments onMadame dcSevignc s 
character. In the next year, 1677, she moved into the Hdtel 
Camavalet, a house which still remains and is inseparably con- 
nected wili her memory, and she had the pleasure of welcoming 
the whole Grignan family to it. They remained there a long 
time ; indeed nearly two years seem to have been spent 
Madame de Grignan partly in Paris and partly at Livry. The 
return to Provence took place in October 167®; next year 
de SAvign6 had the grief of losix^ ^ Rochefoucauld, 
the most eminent and one of the most intimate of her dose 
personal friends and constant associates. In 1680 she agam 
vittted Brittany, but the dose of that year saw her back in Pans 


to receive anotfaer and ran longer visit froadr her daughter, who 
lemained in Paris for four yean. Before the end of the last vev 
of this stay (in February >1684) Charles de Sdvi^,ndter in his 
wandeling loves, and after miae than one tmed-of iallianoe, 
was married to a yoin^ Breton lady, Jeanne Marguerito de 
Mauron, who had a considerabk fortune. In the arxaiigeinents 
for this marriage Madame de Sdvignd ptaeticaily^ divided all her 
fortune between her children (Madame de Gngnan of course 
receiving an unduly large 8hsre),and reserved ndy part of the life 
interest. The of Madai^ de Grignan nearly broke her 
brother’s mamage, but it was finally coni^ded, and proved 
happy in a somewhat singular fashion. Both S^vignd and his 
wife became deeply religious, and at first Madame de S^vigni 
found their hou^old (for ^ gave up Les Rochers to thm) 
not at all lively. But by degrees she grew fond of her daughter-in- 
law. During this year she spent a coi^derable time in Brittany, 
first on business, afterwards on a visit to her son, and partly it 
would appear for motives of economy. But Madame de Grignan 
continued with only short absences to inhabit Paris, and the 
mother and daughter were practically in each other’s company 
until 16^. The proportion of letters therefore that we have for 
the decade 1677-1687 is much smaller than that which represents 
the decade preceding it ; indeed the earlier period contains the 
great bulk of the whole correspondence. In 1687 the Abb6 de 
Coulanges, Madame de S6vign6’s uncle and good angel, died, 
and in the following year the whole family were greatly excited 
by the first campaign of the young marauis de Gngn^, Madame 
de Grignan’s only son, who was sent splendidly equipped to the 
siege of Philippsbourg. In the same year Madame de S6vign6 
was present at the Saint-Cyr performance of Esther^ and some 
of her most amusing descriptions of court ceremonies and ex- 
periences date from this time. 1689 and i69owerc almost entirely 
spent 1 ^ her at Les Rochers with her son j and on leaving 
him she went across France to Provence. There was some ex- 
citement during her Breton stay, owing to the nimour of an 
English descent, on which occasion the Breton militia was called 
out, and Charles de S6vign^ appeared for the last time as a 
soldier ; but it canw to nothing. 1691 was pass^ at Grignan 
and other places in the south, but at the end of it Madame de 
S 6 vign 4 returned to Paris, bringi^ the Grignans with her ; 
and her daughter stayed with her till 1694. Tne year 1693 saw 
the loss of two of her oldest friends— Bussy Rabutin, her frithleis 
and troublesome but in his own way affectionate cousin, and 
Madame de la Fayette, her life-long companion, and on the whole 
perhaps her best and wisest friend. Anotoer friend almost as 
intimate, Madame de Lavardin, followed in 1694* Madame de 
S 4 vign 6 spent but a few months of this latter year alone, and 
followed her daughter to Provence. She never revisited Brittany 
after 1691. Two important marriages with their preparations 
occupied most of her thoughts during 1694-1695. The young 
marquis de Grignan married the daughter of Saint-Amant, 
an immensely rich financier ; but his mother’s pride, ill-nature 
and bad taste (she is said to have remarked in full court that it 
was necessary nowond then to “ manure the best lands,” referring 
to Saint- Amant’s wealth and low birth, and the Grignm’ 
nobility) made the marriage not very happy. His sister Pauline, 
who, in the impossibility of dowering her richly, Iwd a narrow 
escape of the cloister, made a marriage of affection with the 
marquis de Simiane, and eventually bcaime the sole representa- 
tive and continuator of the families of Grignan and S6vignii. 

Madame de S6vigh/6 survived these alliwces but a very short 
time. During an imiess of her daughter she herself was attacked 
by sx^lpox in April i696,mnd she died on the 17th of that month 
at Grignan, and was buried there. Her idolized daughter was 
not present during her illness. But in her will M ada m e de 
S6vign6 still showed her preference for this not too grateful 
diiki, and Charles de S6vign6 accept^ his mother’s wishes in 
a letter showing the good-nature which he had never lacked. 
But the two, families were, except as has been said fOr Madame 
de Simiane and her posterity, to be rapidly broken up* Charles 
de S6vign^ and his wife had no children, and he himself, after 
occupying somepublic posts (he was king’s lieutenant in Brittany 
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in 1697), went with his wife into religioui at Paiu 

in I 70 «. and after a time sequestered himself stfll more m itm 
•emhSrTS^Magloiie, where he died on March a6, 1715. 
His Wow ^veHlm W years. Madame de 
had died on August 16, 1705, at a country-house near MarwiJles, 
of the very disease which she had tried to escape by not vuutuig 
her dying mother. Her son, who had fought at Blenheim, had 
died of the same midady at Thionville the year before. Mane 
Blanche, her eldest daughter, was in a convent, and, as all the 
comte de Grignaa's brothers had cither entered church 
or died unmarried, the family, already bankrupt in fortune, 
was extinguished in the male line by Grignan’s own death in 17x4) 
at a great age. Madame de Stmiane, whose connexion with the 
history of the letters is important, died in 1737. 

Tlie chief subjects of public interest wd the principal family 
events of importance which are noticed in the letters of Madame 
de S6vifnS have been indicated already. But, as will readily be 
understood, neither whole nor even the chief interest 01 her 
correspondence is confined to such things. In the latest edition 
the letters extend to sixteen or seventen hundred, of which, how- 
ever, a considerable number (perhaps a third) are Xeplies of other 
persons or letters addressed to her^ or letters of her family aijd friends 
having more or less connexion with the subjects of her correspond- 
ence. As a rule her own letters, esp^ially those to her daughter, 
are of great length. Writing as she did in a time when newspapers 
were not, or at least were scanty and jejune, gossip of all sorts ap- 
pears among her subjects, and some of her most famous letters arc 
pure reportage (to use a m<^ern French slang term), while others deal 
with strictly private matters. Thus one of her best-known pieces has 
for subject the famous suicide of the great cook Vatel owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the provision of fish for an entertainment 
given to the king by Cond^ at Chantilly. Another (one of the most 
characteristic of all) deals with the projected marriage of Lauzun 
and Mademoiselle de Montpensier ; another with the refusal of one 
of hw own footmen to turn hay-maker wlien it was important to get 
the crop in at Les Rochers ; another with the fire which burnt out 
her neighbour's house in Paris. At one moment she tells how a 
forward lady of honour was disconcerted in ofiering certain services 
at Blademoiselle's lev6e ; at another how ill a courtier's clothes 
became him. She enters, as has been said, at great length into the 
pecuniary difficulties of her daughter ; she tells the most extra- 
ordinary stories of the fashion in which Charley de S6vign6 sowed his 
wild oats ; she takes an almost ferocious interest and side in her 
daughter's ouarreUi with rival beauties or great officials in Provence. 

Almost all writers of literary letters since Madame de S^vign^’s 
days, or rather idnce the publication of her correspondence, have 
imitated her more or less directly, more or less consciously, and it 
is therefore only by applying that historic estimate upon which all 
true criticism rests that her full value can be discerned. The charm 
of her work is, however, so irresistible that, read even without any 
historical knowledge and in the comparatively adulterated editions 
in which it is generally met with, that charm can hardly bo missed. 
Madame de Sevign^ was a member of the strong and original group 
of writers — Rets, La Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Pascal, Saint-Evre- 
mond, Descartes and the rest — who escaped the influence of the later 
17th century, while they profited by the reforms of the earlier. 
According to the strictest standard of the Academy her phraseology 
is sometimes incorrect, and it occasionally shows traces of tlie quaint 
and affected style of the Pfici$%^es ; but these things only add to 
its savour and piquancy. In lively narration few writers have ex- 
celled her, and in the natural expression of domestic and matexn^ 
affection none. She had an all-observant eye (or triffes aiid the 
keenest posrible iqipreciation of the ludicrous, together with a hearty 
relish for all sorts of amusements, pageants and diversions, and a 
deep tho^h not voluble or over-sensitive sense of the beauties of 
nature. Bfit with all this she had an understanding as solid as her 
temper was gay. Dnlike her daughter, she was not a professed blue- 
etoclcing or jmuoaophoss. But she had a strong affection for theology , 
in whkm she inclined (like the great majority of the religious and 
IntelUgont laity of hw time in France) to the Jansenist ^e. Her 
favounte author in this class wds Nicole. She nas been reproached 
with her fondness i&t the romances of MUe de Scudiry and the rest 
of her sdiool. But probably many persons who make that reproach 
have themselves never read the works riiey despise, and are ignorant 
how much merit there is in them. In purely literary criticism 
Madame de S^vign6 was no mean expert. Her preference for 
CorilciQe over Racme has much more to it than the fact that the elder 
poet had her favourite before the younger began to write ; 
and her remarks on Ln Fontaine and some other authors are bote 
judicious and independent. Nor is she wanting in original reflectkms 
of no ordinary merit. But to enjoy her work in its most enioyabl|c 
pqint— the combination of fluent and easy style with quaint archaisms 
and tritks Of phrase— it must be read as She wrote it, and not in the 
trimmed and corrected yeraion of Perrin and Madame de Simiane. 

Great part of her pxurely literary, merit lies in the extraoidinafy 
vividness of her presentation of character. But her own has not 


united quite such a unanimity of tufira^e as her abUity in wririaa 
In her own time there were not wanting enemies who mamtainedteat 
her letters were written for effect, and that her affect^ for 
dau^ter was Ostentations and unreal But no competent fudse 
admit this view. On the other hand, her excessive affec^a for 
Madame de Gri|man, her blindness to anything but her daughter's 
interest ; her culpable tolerance of her son's youthful foUe^n the 
one hand and the uneven balance which she held in money matters 
between him and his sister on the other ; the apparent levi^wi^ 
which she speaks of the sufferings of Madame de BrinviUieis, m galley 
slaves, of the peasantry, &c. ; and the freedom of language which she 
uses herself and tolcratm from others,— have all been cast up against 
her. Here the historic Estimate sufficiently disposes of some of the 
objections, a little common sense of others ana a very little charity 
of the rest. If too much love felt by a mother towards a daughter be 
a fault, then Madame de S 4 vign 6 was one of the most offending souls 
that ever lived ; but it will hardly be held damning. The singular 
confidences which Madame de Sevign6 received from her son and 
transmitted to her daughter would even at the present day be less 
surprising in France than in England. They are only an instance, 
adjusted to the manners of the time, of the system of sacrificing 
everything to the maintenance of confidence between mother and 
son. Here too, as well as in reference to the immediately kindred 
charge of crudity of l^guage, and to that want of sympathy with 
suffering, especially with the sufferings of the people, it is especially 
necessary to remember of what generation Madame de ^vign6 was 
and what were her circumstances. That generation was the genera- 
tion which Madame de Rambouillet endeavoured with only partial 
success to polish and humanize, to which belong the almost in- 
credible yet trustworthy Historiettes of Tallemant, and in which 
Bussy Rabu tin's Htstoire amoureuse did not make him lose all caste 
as a gentleman and man of honour. It is absurd to expect at such a 
time, and in private letter!^ the delicacy proper to quite different 
times and circumstances. It is not true that Madame de S6vign6 
shows no sympathy with the oppression of tlic Bretons, though her 
incurable habit of humorous expression — of Rabuiinage, as she says— 
makes her occasionally use light phrases about the matter. But it is 
in fact as unreasonable to expect modern political sentiments from 
her as it is to expect her to observe the canons of a 20th-century 
pr<^riety. On the whole she may be as fairly and confidently ac- 
quitted of any moral fault, as she may be acquitted of all literary 
faults whatsoever. Her letters are wholly, what her son-in-law said 
well of her after her death, compagnons Mhcuux ; and, far from 
faultless as Madame dc Grignan was, none of her faults is more felt 
by the reader than her long visits to her mother, during which the 
letters ceased. 

The bibliographic history of Madame de S6vign6’s letters is of con- 
siderable interest in itself, and is moreover typical of much other con- 
temporary literary history. From Madame de S6vign6 herself we 
know that her own letters were copied and handed aboat, sometimes 
under specified titles, as early as 1673. None of them, however, was 
published until her correspondence with Bussy Rabutiu appeared 
m his Memoirs and Correspondence ^ partly in the year of her death, 
partly next year. The remainder were not printed in any form for 
thirty years. Then between 1 725 and 1 728 appeared seven unauthor- 
ized editions, containing more or fewer additionB from the copies 
which had been circulated privately. The bibliography of these 
must be sought in i^cial works (see especially the Grands ^ertvatns 
edition, vol xi.). have interest, however, chiefly because they 

stirred up Madame de Simiane, the writer's only living representative, 
to give an authorised version. This appeared under the care of the 
Chevalier de Perrin in 0 vols. (Paris, 1734-1737). It contained only 
the letters to Madame de Grignan, and these were subjected to 
editing rather careful than conscientious, the results of which were 
never thoroughly removed until recently. In the first place, Madame 
do Simiane, who possessed her mother's replies, is said to have 
burnt the whole of these from religious motives ; this phrase is ex- 
plained by Madame de Grignan 's Cartesianism, which is supposed 
to have led her to expressions alarming to orthodoxy. In the second, 
scruples partly having to do with the susceptibilities of living persons, 
partly concerning Jansenist and other prejudices, made her insist on 
numerous omissions. Thirdly, and most unfortunately, the change 
of taste seems to have required still more numerous alterations of 
style 'and language, such as the substitution of " Ma Fille " for 
Madame de Slvign^'s usual and charming " Ma Bonne," and many 
others. Perrin foUowtd this edition up in 1751 with a volume of 
supplementary letters not addressed to Madame de Grignan^ and in 
1754 publish^ his last edition of the whole, which was long the 
standard (8 vols., Paris). During the last half of the i8th centur)’ 
numerous editions of the whole or parts appeared with important 
additions, such as that of 1756, giving for the first time the letters to 
Ponux>nne on the Fbuquet tri^; that of 1773, giving letters to 
Moufceau : that of 1775, giving for the first time the Bussy letters 
separate from his memoirs, &c. An important collected edition of all 
these fragments, by the Abb 4 de Vauxcelles, appeared in 1801 (Paris, 
An IX.) in to vols. ; five years later GouveUe (Paris, i8ojS, 8 vote.) 
introdWted the improvement of chronological order ; this was re- 
printed in 12 vols. (PariS) 18x9) with some more unpublished lett^ 
Ytekh had separately s^peai^ meanwhile. In the same year 
appeared the first edition of M. de Monmerqui. From thht date 
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ooiLtiniiftl »dditioi» ol unpttbttehed lettera vtroimde, ia great p«rt by 
the eeme editoTt sad at laet the whole wm remodeUed oq maagecript 
ernes (the ocwbals nniort^tely are availahle for but few) in tm 
edition called ves Grands Bcfivains^ which ll. de MonmerquC began, 
but which (Owing to his death had to be finished by MM. Regnier, 
Paul Meeaard and Sommer (PariSi i86a-ifi68). This, which super* 
sedes all others (even a handsome edition published during its 
appearance by M. Silvestre de Sacy), consists of twelve volumes of 
text, notes, «c., two volumes of texicon and an album of plates. 
It contains all the published tettacs to and from Madame de Sevignt, 
with the replies wmsre they exist, with all those letters to and 
Madame de Simiane (many of which had been added to the main 
body) that contain any interest. To it mu#be added two volumes 
(printed uniformly) of Lsttres inddites, publiahcd by M. Ch. Capmas in 
1876 and containing numerous variants and additions from a MS. 
copy discovered in an old curiosity shop at Dijon. Of less elaborate 
and costly editions that in the collection Didot (6 vols., Paris, v.d.) 
is the best, though, in common with all others except the Grands 
Berivains edition, it contains an adulterated text. 

Works on Madame de S^vign8 are innumerable. Besides essays 
by nearly all the great French critics from Saittte>Beuve {PortraUs 
dejsmmss) to M. Bnmeti^ {Btudes crittquss), the work of F. Combes, 
Madams ds Sivi^, histarien (1885), and G. Boissier’s volume in the 
Grands Berivains Fvangais (1881), should be consulted. The biography 
by Paul Mesnard is nearly exhaustive, but the most elaborate 
biographical book is that of Walckenaer (3rd ed., Paris, 1850, 5 vols.), 
to which should be added the remarkable Histoire de M me de Sdvignd 
of Aubenas (Paris and St Petersburg, 1842}. In Englisli an excellent 
little book by Miss Thackeray (La^ Ritchie) (1881) may be recom- 
mended, and also Janet Aldis's Mme de Sdvign^ : The Queen of 
Letter-writers (1907). Most of the editions have portraits. (G. Sa.) 

SEVILLE, an inland province of southern Spain, one of the 
eight provinces into which Andalusia was divided in 1833 ; 
bounded on the N. by Badajoz, N.E. by Cordova, S. by 
MAlaga and Cadiz and W. by Huelva. Pop. (1900) 555,256 ; 
area 5428 sq. m. The province is bisected by the navigable river 
Guadalquivir (q.v.), which here receives the Cienil and Guadaira 
on the left, and the Guadalimar on the right. West of the 
Guadalquivir the surface is broken by low mountain ranges 
forming part of the Sierra Morena ; the eastern districts ore 
comparatively flat and very fertile, except along the frontiers 
of Cadiz and Mdlaga, where rise the Sierras of Gibalbin and 
Algodonales ; and there are extensive marshes near the Guadal- 
quivir estuary. Coal, copper, iron ore, silicate of alumina, 
marble and chalk are the chief mineral products ; the province 
is famous for its oranges, and also exports wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, olivef, oil, wine and chick-pieas. Iron- founding and the 
manufacture of gunpowder and ordnance are carried on by the 
state, and a great expansion of the other manufactures — leather, 
pottery, soap, flour, cork products, &c. — ^took place after 1875 
owing to the construction of railways between all the larger towns. 
Cattle-breeding is an important industry in the plains and 
marshes. Seville (q.v.) is the capital and chief river-port. Other 
towns described in separate articles are fieija (pop. 1900, 24,372), 
Osuna (17,826), Oirmona (17,215), Utrera (15,138), Moron de 
la Frontera (14,190), Marchena (12,468), Lebrija (10,997). 

SEVILLE (SfMm. Sevilla, Lat. Jspalis or Hispalis, Moorish 
Ishbiliya), the capital of the Spanish province of Seville, and the 
chief city of Andalusia, on the left bank of the river G^alquivir, 
54 m. from the Atlantic Ocean, and 355 m. by rail S.S.W. of 
Madrid. Pop. (1900) 148,315. Seville is an archiepiscopal see, 
a port with many thriving industries, and in size the fourth city 
in the kingdom, ranking after Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia. 
Its history, and its treasures of art and architects render it 
one of the most interesting places in Europe. It is built in a 
level alluvial plain, as productive as a garden. Few parts of the 
city are more than 30 ft. above sea-levcl, and owing to the 
frequency of floods an elaborate system of defences agi^st the 
Guadalquivir and its affluents the Guadaira, TamarguiUo and 
Tagarete, was undertaken in 1904. This entailed the construc- 
tion (spread over many years) of dykes, walls and surface drains, 
the raising of certain streets and railway embankments and the 
diversion of the lower Tagarete along a new channel leading into 
the TamarguiUo. The chmate is pleasant at all seasons except 
in summer, when a shade temperature of 116^ Fetir. has beoi 
recorded. Water is provided by a British company, and a 
smaller quantity is obtained from Carmona,, but the supply 
is inadequate. 
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the right or’ weatern bank of the river is tJie ttiburb of the 
Triana, i^bited to a great extent by gipsies. SeyiUe retains 
its Moorish appearance in the older quarters, althoujg^ their 
narrowband tortuous alleys are lighted by electricity, and 
traversed, wherever they afford rocon, by electric tramways. 
In the more modem districts there are broad avenues and 
boulevards, the chief of which is the beautiful Paseo ^ los 
Delicias, sdong the river and below the city. 

The animated and picturesque street^e of Seville has often 
been painted and described, or even, as in Mozart's Figaro and 
Don Gtovanni, Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia and Bizet's Carmen, 
set to music. The townsfolk, and the peasants who have come 
to town for bull-flghts, fairs or carnival, have preserved many 
of the curious old customs which tend to die out in the other 
large cities of Spain ; they continue to wear the vivid Costumes 
wbch suit the sunny climate of Andalusia ; and their own gaiety, 
wit and grace of manner are proverbial. Nowhere in Spam 
are the great Church festivals celebrated with so much splendour ; 
Easter at Seville is especially famous, and at this season the city 
is usudly crowded with foreigners. The stately reserve and 
formality of Madrid society are almost as unknown here as the 
feverish industrialism and political passion of Barcelona or 
Valencia; loyalty, good humour ana light-hearted hedonism 
have always been characteristic of Seville. 

Principal Buildings. — ThQ cathedral, dedicated to Santa Maria de 
la Sede, is the largest church in the world, after St Peter's at Rome 
and the Mezquita at Cordova, being 414 ft. long, 271 ft. wide and 
100 ft. high to the roof of the nave. The west front is approached by 
a high flight of steps, and the platform on which the cathedral stands 
is surrounded by a hundred shafts of columns from the mc^ue which 
formerly occupied the site. The work of building began in 1 ^02 and 
was finished in 1519, so that the one style of Spanish Gothic is fairly 
preserved throughout the interior, however much the exterior is 
spoiled by later additions. Unfortunately the west front remained 
unfinished until 1827, when the central doorway was completed in a 
very inferior manner ; but this has been renewed in a purer stylo. 
The fine rehef atiove it representinf^ the Assumption was added in 
1885. At the east end are two Gothic doorways with good sculpture 
in the tympana ; and on the north side the Puerta del Perdon, as it 
is called, has some ejmuisite detail over the horse-shoe arch, and a 

S of fine bronze Cxirs. The gateway in the southern fa9ade, 
gned by Casanova, dates from 1887. The interior forms a 
par^lelogram containing a nave and four aisles with surrounding 
chapels, a centre dome, 121 ft. high, and at the east end a rwal 
sepulchral chapel, which was an addition of the lOth century. * The 
thirty -two immense clustered columns, the marble floor (X787-X795) 
and the seventy-four windows filled with painted glass, mostly by 
Flemish artists of tlie i6tb century, produce an unsurpassed effect of 
magnificence. The reredos is an enormous Gothic work containing 
forty-four panels of gilt and coloured wood carvings begun by the 
Fleming Dancart iii 1479 and completed by Spanish artists in 1536 ; 
the silver statue of the Virgin is by Francisco Alfaro (1596). The 
archbishop's throne and the choir-stalls (1475-1548) ore Me pieces of 
carving, and amongst the notable metal-work are the railings (1519) 
by Sancho Nufioz, and the lectern by Bartolom^ Morel of the same 
period. The bronze candelabrum for tenebrae, 25 ft. in bright, is a 
splendid work by B. More (i5<>2). In the Sacristia Alta is a silver 
repouss^ reliquary presented Alphonso the Wise in the 13th 
century ; ana in the Sacristia Mayor, which is a good plateresque 
addition made in 1535 from designs by Diego de Riaflo (d. 1532), 
there is a magnificent collection of church plate and vestments, in- 
cluding the famous silver monstrance (15(^x587), 12 ft. high, by 

i uan & Arfe (Arpbe). At the west end of the nave is the grave of 
erdinand, the son of Columbus, and at the east end in the royal 
chapel (i 514-1 50O) lies the body of St Ferdinand of Castile (i2oo> 
1252), which if exposed three tunes in the year. This chapel alto 
contains the tombs of Alphonso the Wise (1252-1284) and Pedro I. 
(1350-1369) and a curious life-size image of the Virgin, which was 
present^ to St Ferdinand by St Loais oi France in the X3th century. 
It is in carved wood with movable arms, seated on a silver throne 
and with hair of spun gold. The chief pictures in the ca t hedral arc the 
** Guardian Angel," the ** St Anthony," ’ and other works of Murillo ; 
the Holy Fa^y " of Alfonso Miguel de Tobar (1678-1738) ; the 
“ Nativity " and " La Generacion " of Luis de Vargas ; Valdrit Leai'a 
^^Miuriageof the Virgin," ukI Guadelupe’s " Descent from the Cross." 
In the Sacristia Alta are three fine paintings by Alexo Fernandez, and 
in the Sale Capitular are a Conception " by Murillo and a *^St Ferdi- 
nand " byFranriaco Pacheco. 'The organs (1777 and 1827) ate among 
the largi^ in the world. A curious and unique ritual is observed by 
the choir boys on rise festivals of Corpus Chnsti and the Immaculate 
Conception — a solem n dance with castanets being performed ^ 

> This wsfi stolen in 1874, sold in New York for and returned 
by its purchaser, Mr Sebaus. 
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too of them before the altar ; the ciietom ia an old one bat ita os^ 
if obacm«» The Sagrano (26x8-1662) on the north of the cathedral 
is a Baroque addition by Miguel de Zumarraga and Fernand^ 4 e 
Igletiaa, whi^ aervea at the oariah church. 

At the north-eaat comer of the cathedral ataoda the GiTaUa, a beH 
tower of Mooriah origin, 205 ft. in height The lower part of the 
tower, or about, 18 j ft., was built in the latter half of the 12th century 
by Yiiattf I. ; the upper part and the belfrv, which ia aunnounted by 
a vane form^ of a orontc figijue 14 ft. high representing Faith, were 
added (x 568) by Fernando Ruiz in the Renaaaaance afyle. The aacent 
ia made by a aeries of inclined planea. The exterior ia encrusted with 
delicate Moorish detail, and the tower ia altogether the finest ^>eca- 
men of its kind in Europe. At the base lies the Court of Oranges, of 
which only two sides now remain ; the original Moorish fountain, 
however, is still preserved. But the chief relic of the Arab dominion 
in Seville is the Alcasar, a palace comparable in interest and beauty 
only with the Alhambra of Granada. It was begun in 1 181 during 
the best periods of the Almohades, and was surroimded by waUs and 
towers, of which the Torre del Oro, a decagonal tower on the river side, 
is now the principal aurviv|U. The Torre del Oro (1220^ has an i8tb- 

alterations 
worse 

^ . I Philip V. 

ReatorationB have been effected as far as possible, and the palace is 
now an extremely beautiful exai^le of Moorish work. The {a9ade, 
the hall of ambaaaadora and the Patio de laa Mufiecaa are the most 
striking portions, after which may be ranked the Patio de laa Don- 
cellan and the chapel of Isabella. Among other Moorish remains in 
Seville may be mentioned the minaret of San Marcos, 7s ft. high. 
The Casa de Pilatos is Moorish and Renaissance of the i6th century, 
and in addition to its elegant courtyard surrounded by a marble 
colonnade, contains some fine decorative work. Somewhat similar 
in style are the 15th-century Casa de los Pinelos (Casa de Abades) 
and the X5th-century palace of the dukes of Alva (Palacto de las 
Duefias or de las Pinedas). The following are the most notable 
churches in Seville : Santa Mmia ia Blanca, an old Jewish 83ma- 
gogue : San Pedro, 14th-century Gothic ; Santa Marina, with the 
oldest Christian sculptures in Seville ; San Marcos, badly restored, 
but with a remarkable mudejar portal ; San Clemente el Real with 
beautiful blue and white tile-work {Mulefos) of 1 588 ; the Gothic 
Parroquia of Santa Ana, in the Triana suburb; and Omnium 
Sanctorum, built by Pedro I., with a Moorish tower and Roman 
foundations. The church of La Caridad belongs to an almshouse 
founded in x66t by the Sevillian Don Juan, Miguel de Maftara. It 
possesses six masterpieces by Murillo, and two by Valdes Leal. The 
chapel of the convent of Santa Paula dates^om 1475, and has a 
portal magnificently decorated with atwlfos. Other churches, 
though generally deficient in architectural interest, are enriched by 
paintingH or sculptures of Pacheco, Montaftes, Alonso Cano, Valdes 
Leal^ Roelas. Lampafia, Morales, Vargas and Zurbaran. The 
museum was formerly the church and convent of La Merced. It now 
contains priceless examples of the Seville school of painting, which 
flourishecl during the loth and 17th centuries. Among the masters 
represented are Velasques and Murillo (both natives of Seville), 
Zurbaran, Roelas, Herrera the Elder, Pacheco, Juan de CastiUo, 
Alonso Cano, CesfMdes. Bocanegra, Valdes L^, Goya and Martin de 
Vos. The school founded in 1256 by Alfonso X. became a university 
in 1502 ; its present buildings were originally a Jesuit college built 
in M67 from designs either by Herrera or by the Jesuit Ba^lom6 
de Bustamente, but devoted to their present use in 1767 on the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. The university has faculties of law , philosophy, 
natural science and medicine. The Casa del Ayuntamiento, in the 
Renaisaanoe style, was begun in 1527 and has a fine staircase and hall 
and handsome carved doors. The Lonja, or exchange, was designed 
by Herrera in his severe classical style, and completed in 1598 ; the 
brown and red marble staircase which leads to the Archivo de Indias 
' is the best part of the design. The archives contain 30,000 volumes 
relating to the voyues of Spanish discoverers, many of which are 
still unexamined. The archbishop's palace dates from 1697 ; the 
most notable features are the Churrigaeresque doorway and staircase. 
The palace of San Telmo was formerly the seat of a navd college 
founded by Ferdinand Columbus. An immense doorway is its 
principal architectural feature, but its picture ga)lery is interesting 
and important. Other noteworthy builoings are die Mudejar palaces 
of the duke of Osuna and the count of Pelraor ; the house occupied 
by Miaiillo at the time of his death (1683) ; the civil hoimital built in 
1539 and enlarged in 1842 ; the foundling hospital (1558) ; the buli- 
rina, with room for 14,000 spectators ; and fragments of the city 
walls, which formerly had a circumfepence of more than 10 m., 
with xa gateways ana x66 towers. 

Cewwwrc# and /ndMSlrifs.-^Tbe port of Seville, in 37** 10' N. and 
6^ 10^ W. hat always been one of the chief outlets ot the wealth of 
Spain. It is the terminus of three railways to Madrid, and of other 
lines to Cadis, Ahnorchon, Ciudad Real, Huelva, Badajoz and Lisbon. 
Three of these lines have branches down to the water-side on the 
quays. The quay on the left bank, 4500 ft. long is provided with 
Mwwful cranes, and shads for merchandise. Navigation up the 
Guadalquivir from its mouth to Seville (where the river is still tidal) 
is less oaiigerous for steamers than for sailing vessels, but is never- 
theless uncertain. The construction of a dbip-canal 4 xn. long from 


rite Panta de los Remedios to the Fonta del Verde^-two poiatB 
be t wdBO whfieb the windings of the river render navigatian emdally 
difficult— was first proposed in 1839, and was undertaken m 100/ 
Dredging operations were begun at the eaine time, eo that on coin- 
pletion of the canal vessels drawing 33 ft (mstead of x6 ft.) could come 
up to Seville. The principal exports are Amontillado 

and other wines, oranges and kmons, iron, comier and lead oies 
mercury, olives, oil, cork and wool ; the imports include coal, wood' 
iron, manufactured goods, hemp, flax and colonial produce. There 
are manufactures of machinery, tobacco, chocolate, soap, porcelain 
beer, liqueurs, brandies, corks and sUk. The royal arSlery works 
and iron foundries are^ery important The porcelain and earthen- 
ware factory in the <Mrthusian convent (Cartuja,^ founded 1401) 
employs more than 2000 hands. Pottery hu been the characteristic 
industiy of the Ttiana from time immemorial ; the patron saints of 
Seville,Ju8ta and Rufina, are said by tradition to have been potters 
here. Equally important ia the great tobacco and cigar f^tory, 
where 6000 women are employed. 

jfffcriory.— Seville appears origin^y to have been an Iberian 
town. Under the Romans the dty was made the capital of 
Baetica in the second century b.c., and became a favourite resort 
for wealthy Romans. It was captured in 45 b.c. by Julius Caesar, 
who gave it the name of Colonia Julia Romula, tLod made it one 
of the sotwentus juridict. The emperors Hadrian, Trajan and 
Theodosius were bom in the nei^bourhood at Italics (now 
Santiponce), where are the remains ofaconsiderable amphitheatre. 
The <^ef existing monument of the Romans in Seville itself is the 
remains of an aqueduct, on four hundred and ten arches, by which 
water from AlcaU de Guadaira was supplied to the town. At 
the beginning of the 5th century the Silingian- Vandals made 
Seville the seat of their empire, until it passed in 531 under 
the Visigoths, who chose Toledo for their capital. After the 
defeat of Don Roderick at Guadalete in 712 the Moors took 
possession of the ci^ after a siege of some months. Under 
the Moors Seville continued to flourish. Idrisi speaks in particular 
of its great export trade in the oil of Aljarafe. The district 
was in great part occupied by Syrian Arabs from Emesa, part 
of. the troops that entered Spain with Balj in 741 at the time 
of the revolt of the Berbers. It was a scion of one of these 
Emesan families, Abu’l-Kfisim Mahommed, cadi of Seville, 
who on the fall of the Spanish caliphate headed the revolt of his 
townsmen against their Berber masters (1023J and became 
the founder of the Abbfidid dynasty, of which Seville was capital, 
and tdiich lasted under his son Mo'ta^d (i 042-1 od^) and grand- 
son Mo’tamid (1069-1901) till the ci^ was taken by the 
Almoravides. Tlie later years of the Almoravide rule were 
very oppressive to the Moslems of Spain ; in 1133 the people 
of Seville were prepared to welcome the victorious arms of 
Alphonso VII., eleven years later Andalusia broke out in 
general rebellion. Almohade troops now passed over into 
Spain and took Seville in 1147. Under the Almohades Seville 
was the seat of government and enjoyed great prosperity ; the 
great mosque (now destroyed) was commenced by Yusuf I. and 
completed by his son Almanzor. In the decline of the dynasty 
between 1328 and 1248 Seville underwent various revolutions, 
and ultimately acknowledged the Hafsite prince, but Ferdinand 
III. restored it to Christ^om in 2248. Ferdinand brought 
temporary ruin on the dty, for it is said that 400,000 of the 
inhabitants went into voluntary exile. But the position of Seville 
was too favourable for trade for it to fall into permanent decay, 
and by the 15th century it was again in a position to derive 
full braeflt from the discovery of America. After the reign of 
Philip II. its prosperity gr^ually wanod with that of the rest 
of the Peninsula ; yet even in 1700 its silk, factories gave employ- 
m^t to thousands of workpraple; their numb^s, however, 
by the end of the i8th centu^ had fallen to four hundred. In 
x8oo an outbi^ of yeUow fever carried off 30,000 of the in- 
habitants, and in 1810 the city suffered severely from the French 
under Soult, who plundered to the extent of six millions sterli^. 
Politieally Seville has always had the reputation of peculiar 
loyal^ to the throne from the time when, on the death of 
Ferdinand III., it was the only dty which remained faithful 
to his son Alphonso the Wise. It was consequently much 

> The interesting t3th-century tombs formerly in the Cartuja are 
now in the church of the university. 
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fayoored by the mooarchs, and frequent^ a Mat of the court. 
For its loyahy during the revolt of the Oanuneros it received 
from Charki the motto Ab HercuU et Caesare nobiliUu ; a 
se ipsa fiddiias. In 1729 the treaty between England, France 
and Spain was signed in the city ; in 1808 the central junta 
was formed here and removed in 1810 to Cadiz ; in 1823 the 
cortes brought the king with them from Madrid ; and in 1848 
Seville combined with Malaga and Granada against Espartero, 
who bombarded the city but fled on the return of Queen Maria 
Christina to Madrid. 

See P. de M&dtaju>,SwiUay C 4 dit (Madrid, 1 884-1886) ; ]R* Contreras, 
Estudio de los monumenios drabes de Sevilla y Cirdova (Madrid, 1885) ; 
J. Gestoso y Perez, Sevilla mOHumenUU y artistica (3 vols., Sevme, 
1889-1892) ; A. F. Calvert, Seville (London, 1907) ; J. Guichot y 
Parodi, HisUma dal Ayuntamienlo de la ciudad de Sevilla (3 vols., 
Seville, x 896-1898) ; J. Cascales y Mufloz, Sevilla inUUeciual (Madrid, 
1896) ; W. M. Gauichan, The Story of Seville (London, 1903). 

a town of northern France, in the department of 
Seine>et-Oise, on the left bank of the ^ine, midway between 
Paris and Versailles, about 3 m. from the fortiflcations of the 
former. Pop. (1906) 7949. The town owes its celebrity to the 
porcelain manufactory established there in 1756 and taken over 
by the State three years later. In the museum connected with 
the works are preserved specimens of the different kinds of ware 
manufactured in all ages and countries and the whole series of 
models employed at Sevres from the beginning of the manu> 
facture, for an account of which see Ceramics. A technical 
school of ceramics is attached to the factory. 

SEW ALL, SAMUEL (1652-1730), American jurist, was born 
at Horton, near Bishopstoke, Hants, England, on ^e 28th of 
March 1652. He was t^en to New England in 1661 ; graduated 
at Harvard in 1671 ; studied divinity ; and was resident fellow 
of Harvard in 1673-1674, and keeper of the college library in 1674. 
In 1683 he was deputy to the General Court for Westfield ; 
from 1681 to 1684 he managed the only licensed printing press 
in Boston; and as a member of the Board of Assistants in 1684- 
1686 and in 1689-1690 he was ex officio a judge of the Superior 
Court. He was a member of the Council in 1691-1725, and in 
1692 he was made one of the special commissioners of oyer and 
terminer to try persons accused of witchcraft in Suffolk, Essex 
and Middlesex counties. This court condemned nineteen. 
Sewall in January 1697 stood in meeting while a bill was read in 
which he took “ the blame and shame ” of the “ guilt contracted 
upon the opening of the late commission of oyer and terminer at 
Salem,” and asked pardon. He was a judge of the Superior 
Court from 1692 to 1728, and in 1718-1728 was its chief justice ; 
in 1715-1728 he was judge of probate for Suffolk county. He 
died in Boston on the ist of January 1730. Sewall has been 
called the “ last of the Puritans ” and his character is attractively 
portrayed in Whittier’s Prophecy of Samuel Sewall. He was a 
strict Calvinist and opposed the growing liberal control of Harvard 
College ; he contributed to the cause of Indian missions, built 
an Indian meeting-house (probably in Sandwich), was one of 
the commissioners of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England and Parts Adjacent, and for more than 
twenty years its secretary and treasurer. 

He wrote : The Sellit^ of Joseph, a Memortal (170^, the first anti- 
slavery tract printed in America; with Edward Rawson, anony- 
mously, The Revolution in New England Justified (1691 ; reprinted in 
Force's Tracts and in The Andros Tracts); Phaenomena quaedam 
apocalyptica ad aspectum novi orbis conpgierata (1697) and Talitha 
Cumt, or an Invitation to Women to look afUr their Inheritance in the 
Heavenly Mansions, both full of strange Biblical interpretation; 
and a journal begun in 1673, which, with his other papers, was bought 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1869, and was published 
in vols. xiv.-xlviii. of its Collections. 

See the sketch in J. L. Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates 
of Harvard University, ii. (1881), 345-371 ; an article by C. H. C. 
Howard in vol. xxxvii. (Salem, 1901) of the Essex Institute Historical 
Collections ; N. H. Chomberlaim Samuel Sewall and the World He 
Lived In (Boston, 1897) ; and G. E. Ellis, An Address on the Life 
and Character of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall (Boston, 1885). 

His son, Joseph Sewall (1686-1769), became pastor of the 
Old South Church in 1713, and was a powerful preacher who 
sided with Whitefield. A descendant, Samuel Edward Sewall 
(1799-1888)^ a lawyer, was prominent in the anti^slavery move* 


ment, first as a GarrisoiiiEii and afterwards as a member of the 
Ubeity and FVee-Soil parties ; he was counsel lor * number of 
fugitive slaves, and after the Civil War he worked lor the inqirove* 
ment o^the l^l^ status of women. 

See Nina M. TiSany, Samuel E. SernaU i A Memoir (Boston, 1898). 
nWANSI, a village of Frankliri county, Tennessee, about 
15 m. E. of Winchester, the county-seat, and (by rail) 95 m. 
S.S.E. of Nashville. Pop. about 1200. Sewanee is served by the 
Ti^ Oty branch of the NashviUe, Chattanooga & St Louis 
railway. It is on a spur of the Cumberland mountains about 
2000 ft. above the sea and about 1000 ft. above the surrounding 
country. It is a resort for sufferers from malaria and pulmonary 
complaints. There are mineral springs, coal mines and Sand- 
stone quarries here, £dl on the ** domain,” about 10,000 acres, 
of the University of the South, a Protestant Episcopal institution 
of higher learning, founded in 1857, largely through the efforts 
of Bishop Leonidas Polk, but not opened until 1868. The princi- 
pal buildings of the University, on a tract of 1000 acres, are all 
of Sewanee sandstone ; they include Walsh Memorial (1890), 
with offices and college class-rooms ; the Librar>^ (formerly 
Convocation Hall, 1886 ; remodelled 1901), with a tower copied 
from Magdalen (Toll^e, Oxford ; Thompson Hall (1883 ; en- 
larged 1901), with science lecture-rooms and laboratories ; Hoff- 
man Memorial (1898), a dormitory ; All Saints’ Chapel (1909), 
a copy of King’s College Chapel, Ombridge ; a Gymnasium 
(1901); Quintard Memorial (1901), the home of the Sewanee 
Milits^ Academy (until 1908 the Sewanee Grammar Schooll, 
the preparatory department of the University ; and St. Luke’s 
Memorial (1878), the home of the Theological Department; 
and St Luke’s Memorial Chapel (1907). The University is 
governed by a board of trustees consisting of the bishop, one 
clergyman and two laymen from each of 19 Protestant Episcopal 
dioceses in the Southern States. 

SEWARD, ANNA (1747-1809), English writer, often called 
the “ Swan of Lichfield,” was the elder daughter of Thomas 
Seward (1708-1790), prebendary of Lichfield and of Salisbury, 
and author. Bom at Eyam in Derbyshire, she passed nearly all 
her life in Lichfield, beginning at an early age to write poetry 
partly at the instigation of Dr Erasmus Darwin. Her verses 
include elegies and sonnets, and she also wrote a poetical nfvel, 
Louisa, of which five editions were published. Miss Seward’s 
writings, which include a large number of letters, are decid^ly 
commonplace, and Horace Walpole said she hod ” no imagina- 
tion, no novelty.” 

Sir Walter Scott edited her Poetical Works in three volumes 
(Edinburgh, 1810) ; to these he prefixed a memoir of the authoress, 
adding extracts from her literary correspondence. He refused, 
however, to edit the bulk of her letters, and these were published in 
six volumes by A. Constable as Letters of Anna Seward lySo-iSo’j 
(Edinburgh, 1611). Miss Seward also wrote Memoirs of the Life of 
Dr Darwin (1804). See £. V. Lucas, A Swan and her Frtends (1907) ; 
and S. Martin, Anna Seward and Classic Lichfield (1909)- 
SEWARD, WILUAM HENRY (1801-1872), American states- 
man, was bom on the 16th of May 1801 in the village of Florida, 
Orange coimty. New York. He graduated from Union College 
in 1820, having taught school for a short time at Savannah, 
Georgia, to help pay his expenses ; was admitted to the bar at 
Utica, N.Y,, in 1822, and in the following year began the practice 
of law at Auburn, N.Y., which was his home for the rest of his 
life. He soon attained distinction in his profession, but drifted 
into politics, for which he had a greater lilung, and early became 
associated with Thurlow Weed. He was at first an adherent of 
Daniel D. Tompkins in state, and a National Republican in 
national politics, after i8s8 became allied with the Anti-Maiottic 
party, attending the national conventions of 1830 and 1831, 
and as a member of the organization he served four years (1830- 
1834) in the state Senate. By 1833 the Anti-Masonic movement 
had mn its course, and Seward allied himself with the Other 
opponents of the Jackson Democrats, becoming a Whig. In 
1834 he received the Whig nommation for governor^ but was 
defeated by WiDiam L. Marcy. Four years later he was re- 
nominated, was elected, was re-elected in 1840,' and served from 
January 1839 until J'anuary 1843. As governor, Seward favoured 
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a continuance of works of internal improvement at public 
expense^ although this policy had already plunged the state into 
financial emba^aiament. His administration was disturbed 
by the anti-rent i^tation and by the McLeod incident Rowing 
out of the Canadian rebellion of 1837.^ During this period he 
attracted much attention by his liberal and humane pohey, 
promoting prison reform, and proposing to admit Roman Catholic 
and foreign teachers into the public schools of the state. His 
refusal soon after his inaupration to honour the requisition 
of the governor of Virgima for three persons charged with 
assisting a slave to escape from Norfolk, provoked retaliatory 
measures by the Vir^nia legislature, in which Mississippi and 
South Carolina soon joined. Laws were also passed during his 
term putting obstacles in the way of recovering fugitive slaves. 
Sewara soon became recognized as the leader of the anti-slavery 
Whigi. He was one of the earliest political opponents of slavery, 
as distinguished from the radical Abolitionists, or the followers of 
William Lloyd Garrison, who eschewed politics and devoted 
themselves to a moral agitation. 

On retirir^ from ofiice Seward returned to the practice of law. 
His reputation was made in four great criminal cases— those of 
Abel F, Fitch and others, of Freeman, of Wyatt and of Van 
Zandt — the last-named bringing him especi^y the goodwill 
of opponents of slavery. Toward the end of his career at the bar, 
however, he chan^ from a general practitioner to a patent 
lawyer, and as such had a lucrative practice. 

When the Whigs secured a momentary control of the state 
legislature in 1849 they sent Seward to the United States Senate. 
The antagonism between free labour and slave labour became 
the theme of many of his speeches. In his first set speech in the 
Senate, on the iith of March 1850, in opposing the pending 
compromise measures, he attracted the attention of the whole 
country by his assertion that “ there is a higher law than the 
constitution ” regulating “ our authority over the domain ” 
(i.e. the Territories). When the Democrats, however, declared 
such language incendiary he tried to explain it away, and by 
so doing offended his friends without appeasing his opponents. 
In a speech at Rochester, New York, in 1858 he made the 
famous statement that there was an irrepressible conflict 
bet^n opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become cither 
entirely a slave-holding nation or entirely a free-labour natiem.’’ 
Although this idea had often been expressed by others, and 
by Seward himself in his speech of 1848, yet he was severely 
criticized, and four days later he sought to render this state- 
ment innocuous also. 

In the election of 1853 Seward supported General Winfield 
Scott, but not his party platform, because it declared the com- 
promise of 1850 a finality. He naturally opposed the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill of 1854, which repealed the Missouri Compromise 
and established the principle of popular sovereignty in the 
Territories. Subsequently he actively supported in the Senate 
the free-state cause in Kansas. In 1854-1855, when it became 
evident that the Whig party in the Noi^ was moribund, Seward 
helped to lead its scattered remnants into the Republican fold. 
As the recognized leader of the new party, his nommation by the 
Republicans for the presidency in 1856 and in i860 was regarded 
as certain ; but in each instance he was put aside for another. 
The heterog^eous elements of the new org^zation could not be 
made to unite on a man who for so many years had devoted his 
eneigies to purely Whig measures, and he was considered less 
** available than Frem(>nt in 1856 and than Lincoln in i860. 
After Lincoln was elected in 3 860 he chose Seward for his secretary 

1 In 1837 the vessel "Caroline,'* which had been used by the 
Canadiaa fnsmgents, was seized by the Canadian anthorittes in 
American territory and was destroyed. In 1840 one Alexander 
M*Leod, a British subject then in New York, asserted that he bad 
aided in the capture ; he was promptly arrested and was held for 
trial on a charge of murder. The Britiih minister demanded inxn 
the national government McLeod's leleaee, but his case was in the 
New Yodc courts, over which the natk^ government had no 
iurlsdiotion. In the trial M'Leod proved an alibi, was acquitted 
(October 1841), and a serious international complication was thus 
averted. 


of state. 'Die new president vte a man compamtiveOy Iktle 
known outside the state of Illixmis, and many of his supporten, 
doubtful of his ability to deal with tiie difficult problems of 1861, 
looked to Seward as the most experienced man of the administra- 
tion and the one udio should direct its policy. Seward himself, 
apparently sharing these views, altho^ not out of vanity, 
at first possessed an unbounded oonfidenee in his ability to 
influence the president and his calnnet. He telieved that the 
Union could be saved without a war, and that a policy of delay 
would prevent the secession of the border states, which in turn 
would gradually coax their more southern neighbours back into 
their proper relations ynih the Federal government. In informal 
conferences with commissioners from the seceded states he assured 
them that Fort Sumter should be speedily evacuated. Finding 
himself overruled by the war party m the cabinet, on the 1st of 
April 1861, Seward suggested a war of all America against most 
of Europe, with himself as the director of the enterprise. The 
conduct of Spain toward Santo Domingo and of France toward 
Mexico, and the alleged attitude of England and Russia toward 
the se^ed states were to be the grounds for precipitating this 
gigantic conflict ; and agents were to be sent into Canada, 
Mexico and Central America to arouse a spirit of hostility to 
European intervention. Dangers from abroad would destroy the 
centnfugal forces at home, and the Union would be saved . When 
this pTopoitel was quietly put aside by the president, and Seward 
perceived in Lincoln a dhief-executive in fact as well as in name, 
he dropped into his proper place, and as secretary of state 
rendered services of inestimable value to the nation. To prevent 
foreign states from giving official recognition to the Confederacy 
was the task of the hour, and in this he was successful. While he 
did not succeed in preventing the French occupation of Mexico 
or the escape of the Confederate cruiser “ Alabama from 
England, his diplomacy prepared the way for a future adjust- 
ment satisfactory to the United States of the difficulties with 
these powers. While his treaty with Lord Lyons in 1862 for the 
suppression of the slave trade conceded to England the right of 
search to a limited extent in African and ('uban waters, he 
se(mrcd a similar concession for American war vessels from the 
British government, and by his course in the Trent Affair he 
virtually committed Great Britain to the American attitude with 
regard to this right. 

On the 5th of April 1865 Seward was thrown from his carriage 
and severely injured. Nine days later, while lying ill at his home 
at Washin^on, he was attacked by one Lewis Powell, alias 
Payne, a fellow-conspirator of John Wilkes Booth, at the same 
time that Lincoln was assassinated. The secretary’s son, 
Frederick W. Seward, and three other persons who came to his 
assistance, were also wounded by the assailant. Seward’s wife, 
an invalid, received such a shock that she died within two 
months, and his only daughter, who witnessed the assault, never 
recover^ from the effects of the scene and died within the year. 
Seward gradually regained his health, and remained in the cabinet 
of President Johnson until the expiration of his term in 1869. 
In the struggle between the Executive and Congress over the 
method of reconstructing the Southern States, Seward sided 
with Johnson and thus shared some of the obloquy bestowed 
upon that unfortunate president. His greatest work in this 
pmod was the purchase of Alaska from Russia, in 1867. He 
also negotiated treaties for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies, the Bay of Samana, and for American control of the 
isthmus of Panama; but these were not ratified by the 
Senate. After returning to private life, Seward spent two 
years and a half in travel and died at Auburn on the loth of 
October 1872. 

His son, Frederick Wiluam Seward, was bom in Auburn, 
New York, on the 8th of July 1830, graduated at Union College 
in 1849 and was admitted to the hea at Rochester, N.Y., in 1851. 
From 1851 to 1861 he was one of the editors and owners of the 
Albany Events Jownal, and dtiring his father’s term at the head 
of the State Depairtment he was assistant secretary of state. 
He served in the New York Assembly in 1875^ and from 1877 
to 1881 was agMa assistant secretary of state. After z88i he 
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devoted his ttme to the practice of his profcssioik end to kcturing 
and writing. 

The best biomphy of Seward is that by Frederic Bancroft, Th$ 
Lit* of WiUiamH, Sward (2 vols., New York, 1900) ; see, alao^ Tha 
Life and Works of William li. Seward (5 vols,, new ed., Boston, 1883), 
edited by George £. Baker ; WilliamH. Sward : an Autobiography 
from /A>/ to iSj4j wUh a Memoir of his Life and Selections from h& 
Letters (3 vols., New York, 1891), by his son, Frederick W. Seward ; 
William H. Seward’s Travels around the World (New York, 1873), by 
his ad<^ted daughter, (%ve R. SeWard ; Lincoln and Seward (New 
Yorl^ 1874)1 by Gideon Welles ; and PF« 7 itam Henry Sward (new 
ed., Boston, 1899), by T. K. Lothrop, in the '* American Statesmen 
Series.** 

. SBWELL, WILUAM (1804-1874), English divine and author, 
was bom at Newport, Isle of Wight, on the 23rd of January 1804, 
the son of a solicitor. He was educated at Winchester and 
Merton College, Oxford, was elected a fellow of Exeter College 
in 1827, and from 1831-1853 was a tutor there. From 1836- 
1841 he was Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy. Sewell, 
who took holy orders in 1830, was a friend of Pusey, Newman 
and Keble in the ^lier days of the Tractarian movement, but 
subsequently considered that the Tractarians leaned too much 
towards Rome, and dissociated himself from them. When, 
however, in 1849, J. A. Froude published his Nemesis of Faiths 
Sewell denounced the wickedness of the book to his class, and, 
when one of his pupils confessed to the possession of a copy, 
seized it, tore it to pieces, and threw it in the fire. In 1843 he, 
with some friends, founded at. Rathfamham, near Dublin, St 
(Zolumba’s College, designed to be a sort of Irish Eton, and in 
1847 helped to found Radley College. Sewell’s intention was 
that each of these schools should be conducted on strict High 
Church principles. He was originally himself one of the manners 
of St Columba, and sub- warden of Radley, but his business 
management was not successful in either case, and his personal 
responsibility for the debts contracted by Radley caused t^ 
sequestration of his Oxford fellowship. In 1862 his financial 
difficulties compelled him to leave England for Germany, and 
he did not return till 1870. He died on the 14th of November 
1874. 

His publications include translations of the Agamemnon (1846), 
Georgies (1846 and 1854) and Odes and Epodes of Horace (1850)1 ; An 
Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato (1841) ; Christian Politics 
(1844) ; The Nation, the Church and the University of Oxford (1849) ) 
Christian Vestiges of Oreaiion (1861). 

His elder brother, Richard Clarke Sewell (1803-1864), 
practised successfully as a barrister in England, and then went 
to Australia, where he obtained a large criminal practice. In 
1857 he was appointed reader in law to the University of Mel- 
bourne. He was the author of a large number of legal works. 

A younger brother, Henry Sewell (1807-1879), who became 
a solicitor, acted in London as secretary and deputy-chairman 
of the Canterbury Association for the Colonization of New 
Zealand, and eventually went out to the colony, and in 1854 
was elected to the House of Representatives. In 1856 he became 
first premier of New Zealand. Subsequently he held the office 
of attorney-general (1861-1863) and minister of justice (1864- 
1865 and 1869-1872). In 1876 he returned to England, where 
he died on the 14th of May 1879. 

Another brother, James Edwards Sewell (1810-1903), 
warden of New College, Oxford, was educated at Winchester 
and New College. In 1830 he became a fellow of lus College, 
and practically passed the rest of his life there, being elected 
to the headship in i860. The first University Commission hod 
just released the colleges from the fetters of their original statutes, 
and* Sewell was caUra on to determine his attitude towards the 
strong reforming party in New College, 'plough himself insti^ 
tively conservative, he* determined that it was his duty to give 
effect to the desire of the majority, with the result that New 
College led the way in the geni^ reform movement, and from 
being one of the smallest became the second largest college in 
Oxford. Sewell was vice-chanoeUor of the umversity 1874- 
1878. He died in his ninety-third year on the 29th of January 
1903, having been warden for 43 years, and was interred in the 
College cloisters. 

A sister, Eluabeth Missing Sewell (1815-1906), was the 


aufibor of Airvy Horhirt and many other High Ohutth novels, 
and of several devotional books. An edition of her works was 

^ SEBfttI, a large drain for carry^ ay^y by water excreta and 
other nfum, known therefore collectively as ** sewage ” (see 
Sewerage below) ; also, in a wider and older sense, the tetm 
for conduits such as are used lor the draining of the fens, or of 
the water -courses, sea-defenceS, &c., over which the local 
authorities, known as commissioners of sewers, exercise jurisdic* 
tion. In English law a sewer,” as^distinguish^ from a ” drain,” 
is that which carries away the sewage of more houses or other 
buildings than one. Many fanciful derivations of the word 
have bwn given, but there seems no doubt that the word is 
from 0 . Fr. seuwim, Med. Lat. sweriay the sluice of a mill-pond, 
from the Late Lat. ex^aquaria, a meluis of conducting water out 
of anyriung ; this is parallel^ by Eng. ** ewer,” a water-jug, 
which undoubtedly comes from aquaria, through 0 . Fr. me, 
for water, mod. eau. 

The old name ** sower,” for a table attendant who placed and 
removed the dishes from the table, acted as waiter, &c., must be 
distinguished. In the household ordinances of Edward 11 . the word 
seems to appear in the form asseour, and in tbpae of Edward IV. a.s 
assewer, an officer of the household who superintended the serving 
of a banquet. Asseour represents O. Fr. asseoir. to seat, set, Lat. 
assidere. The- word was early connected with '^sewe” or “ aew," 
juice, broth, pottage, cognate with sucus, juice. 

SEWERAGE, a general term for the process of systematically 
collecting and removing the fouled water-supply of a community. 
The matter to be dealt with may conveniently be classified as 
made up of three parts : (1) excreta, consisting of urine and 
faeces ; (2) slop-water, or the discharge from sinks, basins, baths, 
&c., the waste water of industrial processes ; (3) surface 
water due to rainfall. Before the use of underground conduits 
became general, the second and third constituents were commonly 
allowed to sink into the neighbouring ground, or to find their 
way by surface channels to a watercourse or to sea. The 
first constituent was conserved in middens or pits, either together 
with the dust, ashes, kitchen waste and solid waste generally or 
separately, and was carried away from time to time to be applied 
as manure to the land. In more modern times the pits in which 
excrement was collected took the form of covered tanks called 
cesspools, and with this modification the primitive system of 
conservancy, with occasional removal by carts, is still to be found 
in many towns. Even where the plan of removing excrement 
by sewers has been adopted, the kitchen waste, ashes and solid 
refuse is still treated by collecting it in paib or bins, whose 
contents are removed by carts either daily or at longer intervals, 
the refuse frequently being burned in destructors (q.v.). It 
therefore forms no part of the nearly liquid sewage which the 
other constituents unite to form. 

The first constituent Is from an agricultural point of view 
the most valuable, and from a hygienic point of view the most 
dangerous, element of sewage. Even healthy excreta decompose, 
if kept for a short time after they are produced, and give rise to 
noxious gases ; but a more serious danger proceeds from the fact 
that in certain cases' of sickness these products are charged 
with specific germs of disease. Spe^y removal or destruction 
of excremental sewage is therefore imperative. It may be re- 
moved in an unmixed state, either in pails or tanks or (with the 
aid of pneumatic pressure) by pipes ; or it may be ddaecated 
by mixture with dry ear^ or ashes ; or, finally, it may be 
I conveyed away in sewers by gravitation, ^ter the addition of 
! a relatively large volume of water. This last mode of disposal 
is termed the water^arriage system of sewerage. It is the plan 
now usually adopted in towns which have a sufficient water 
supply, and it is probably the mode which best meets the needs 
of any large community. 'The sewers which cany the diluted 
excreta serve also to take slop-water, and may or may not be 
used to remove the surface water due to rainfall. *rhe water- 
carriage system has the disadvantage that much of the agri- 
cultural value of sewage is lost 1^ its dilution, while the volume 
of foul matter to be disposed of is greatly increased. 

1. Collection of SEWAGs.—Itouse drains, that is to say. 
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Fio. i.—StoneWaire. 


IkWsMfti ^ the domttie lyflem ef iMaige 

Imm i^e(>iH>ip«»^ iewer^ jwfr Mierhity 

ONide of glaxed itdoeware 

$g ioroetimes 9 or ta m.» aooordmg to tte 

wMte to, be: removed, la 
<rduu^:domeftk dwehv^ 
, there b rarely any occasion 
to. iMft pipee of a greater 
diameter than. 6 in., and 
this only for the main drain, 
the branches and single lines 
of piping being 4 in, in dia- 
meter, It is a rule to 
make thepipes andtother fittings, such. as channels and bends^as 
smalt in diamettr as p^ble, having due regard to efficient 
capacity. Sutffi a drain is more cleanly than one. too large for its 
purpose^ in that it is more thoroughly flushed when in use, the 
se^w^ running at a much faster speed through a. full pipe than 
throui^ fme o^y partially full. For this reason a pipe having 

too great a capacity for <the 
work it has to do is liable to 
become corroded by sedi- 
ment deposited from slowly 
moving waste. 

The pipes arc made in 2 it 
lengths and are formed with 
a socket at one end into 
which the straight end ol 
the next pipe fits loosely. 
This is wedged in position 
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FtG. 2.— Stanford's Joint 


with a little gasket and the remaining space then caiiefuUy fitted 
with neat Portland cement .(fig. x). Pipes are made also with a 
bitnb^oui substance in the socket and around the spigot end, and 
by merely pushing the one into the other the joint xs made. The 
bitumen is curved to allow self^adjustbent to any slight settle- 
meat, so that damage to the joint b avoided (fig. 2). A com- 


uub lUH 

powerful and efiective connexion. The method of connectini 
lead pipes by a " wiped solder joint " is shown in fig. 4. 

k shows the method -of 
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Pro, 3 .— Composite Joint. 


two 
fig. 5 

shows the method -oif connect- 
ing a lead pipe into the socket 
of a stoneware one, a brass 
sleeve piece or ferrule being 
used to give the necessary 
•tifiness to the end of the lead 
pipe. This arrangement is 
frequently used, for example, 
at me base of a soil-ntpe at its 
junction with the oxain. In 
the next figure (fig. 6^ the 
lead pipe has a brast socket 
attached to it to take the plain end of a 'stoneware pipe, t^s 
form of connexion is used between a water-bloset and a lead trap. 
The joinit shown in .figs. 5 and 6 is similarly made when an iron pipe 
is substituted for a stoneware one, but instead of the Portland cement 
fillidgi molten lead b used and carefully caulked to form a water- 
tight joint 

In the waterieixriage system of dnunoge each house has its 
own.iMtwork of drain-pipes laid under the ground, into wluch 
am tidfign the waste-pi]^B udlkh lead from ^ closets, urinab, 

sinks, lavatory basins, and 
rain-wnter and other gi^ys 
within and about the house. 
The many branofaeo are 
gathered mto om or moi^ 
manholes j and 4soimcxibn b 
finally mi^hy mcbis of a' 
single pipe with the 
.'fnom the sewer b pareveated 
bom dntedng the hmWe drains by a disconneotmg enip fixed 
in the imaMo nesiiest the eptiniioe to the sewer. The 
tedamental ibaklmi of house sMutnimn are first, <that there 
Ml bo dbeoimeauen beoMi the rnpee vdthiA end 

wMM the Iwime^ M eeeohd) dratage shall be oo 

eMmM o« to nttow. Inr the bee ibitiMoh ef air In Meir 
ta^Mibe the thotou^ ventilatioA of all paru of the system 
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Fig. 6. — Stoneware into Lead. 


MA^^dhagMldhtf of gu inWayeddie 

waste- or dmia-ptpes. The drains must be plamied tn oonduet 
the ,Wintj|r 'ttanatiil from the petmbii as qukhfy fis possible 
wiMb or deposit bijr the way, The pipes should be 

laid in Str^ght lines frmxi po%t to ptunit to true gradients of 
between a to 4 in. in xo it. JiwotMimth Iwanch pipes and any 
bends neoeisa^ should be gathered, ae far as practicable, in 
inspection ‘ chambers 
fit^ with opendm^eb 
insfead of closed pipes. 

Thb allows of easy in- 
spec^ and tesdng, and 
provides means of access 
for the drain-^s in 
casesof blockage. Some- ^ ^ t j 

times it b desired, for 5*^Lead mto Stonewan. 

reasons of economy or otherwise, to avoid the use of a manhole 
at a change of direction in the drain. A branch pipe which may 
have a spcdaliy shaped junction for deaiting the pipes in 
both directions b taken up with a slope to the ground or 
floor level and there finished with an air-tight cover which 
may be removed to allow the introduction of drain-tods 
should the pipes become blocked. Junctions of one pipe with 
anther should be made 
obliquely in the direction 
of the floor. Stoneware 
pipes should be laid upon 
a bed of concrete not less 
than 6 in. thick and 
benched up at the sides- 
with concrete to prevent 
any movement. When such 
pipes pass under a building they should be entirely surrounded 
by a concrete casing at least 6 in. in thickness. No drain 
should lie under a building if it is possible to avoid it, for injury 
is very liable to occur through some slight settlement of the build- 
ing, and in a position such that the smells escaping from the 
damaged pipe would rise up through the floor into the building 
this would be an especially serious matter. The expense and 
annoyance of having the 
ground opened up for the 
repair of defects in the pipes 
beneath b another strong 
argument against drains T 
being placed under a house. ^ 

Where thb b really neces- 

however, pipes of c^t- f,o, 7._iron gpigot and Socket Joint, 
iron are recommended 

instead of the ordinary stoneware pipes, as being stronger; 
being made in lengths of 6 and 9 ft., they have a great advan- 
tage over the 2 ft. long stoneware tubes, for the joints 
of the latter are frequent^ a source oi weakness. The joints, 
fewer in number, are made with molten lead (fig. 7), or flanged 
pipes are used and the joints packed with rubber and bolted 
(fig. 8). 

The principle of disconnexion adopted between the indoor 
and outdoor pipes should 
be retadned between the 
latter and the sewer, and 
the domMo^^fvtem ^tdd 
be cut off fxokk the 
(bain 1^ meant 
coneoting ^ap; Tlib appli- 
ance b usually placed iii a 
small chamber or manhole, 
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FiG. 8. — Iroo-^angtd and Bolted 
Joiat. 


eaqr of access for inspection, buih dose to the boundary of the 
pfe9Wbes,aad as liem as possM to the sewer into which the 
house dndn dbdMuwis. 

Kgk^ebowtjtiee&meirnptoofcsuch 
anpe the.l^oAdon dMage bydawf - Vc five ipleW fr^, 
branch drains discharging by spe^lly-shaped glaxed cfhaimeb into 
die mate channel in tiie centre. It wffl.be seen that ^ 
blsckagr it would be a eknjjle matter to dfear afiy ^ the pipm with 






m 


tfar 4 niu 9 -rod«» The up to the cdeenng em lMi;«^ehai« etta/ched 
by which it oue be mipvedia ceae of Aoodinf* The channels aae 
benched up at the aides with cement, and the manhole k rendeied 
on tfee maeiiftt^ A ireah air inlet is taken out 

nem the tto of the chamber and is fitted with a mica flap intet valve. 
The oa^er is of caab-iron 4h a cast-iron frame shaped with grooves 
to afford a double seal, the nooves being filled with a coanpoeition 
of "^^o^ and fine sand. V^ere there as a danger of a backflow 
from^^ newer due to ita becoming flooded, a hiiij^ flapahquld be 
placed at the junction of drain aewer to prevent sewage irom 
enljtring the house drain. A ball trap designed for this purpose may 
be used in place of a flap, and is more satikactory, for the latter is 
liable to become corroded and work stiffly. In the ball-trap appliance 
the flowing back of the sewage forces a copper ball to fit tightly 
against the drain outlet, the ball dropping out of the way of the flow 
directly the pressure is relaxed. 

The water-carriage system of drainage is undoubtedly the 
most nearly perfect yet devised. At the same time it is a very 
costly system to install with its network of sewers, 
pumping stations, and arrangements for depositing 
the sewage either in the sea or river, or upon the land 
or “ sewage farm.” In country districts and smaU towns and 
villages, however, excreta are often collected in small vessels 
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Fig. 9. — ^Manhole. 


and removed in tank carts and deposited upon the land. The 
dry-earth system introduced by the Rev. Henry Moule (1801- 
i88c^,and patented in i860, takes advantage of the oxidizing efliect 
whi^ a porous substance such as dry earth exerts by bnnging 
any Sewage with which it is mixed into intimate contact with the 
air contained in its pores. The system is of rather limited 
application from the fact that it leaves other constituents of 
sewage to be dealt with by other means. But so far as it goes 
it is excellent, and where there is no general system of water- 
caniage sewerage an eartb-doset will m carefu) hands give 
peifect satisfacSon. Numerous forms of eorth^^ are sold 
m which a eyitable quantity of earth is automaljisp^l^ thrown 
into the pan at each time of uw (flg. zo^, but a bb^Ued with 
dry earth and a hand scoop will answer the pmpoSe nearly as 
weR A plan, mubh used in towns on the condnint of Eurqps 


k to coBaet eKcmnent in . airtight vaults wfakh arswemptied 
at intervals into a tank cart by a suction punm. Another 


imeun^c system adopted off the continent 
at indivVusI houses 



per*. 

manentty connected with 
a oentnd reservoir by 
pipes through which the 
contents of the former 
are sucked by exhausting 
air from the reservoir at 
the central Station. 

Newly laid drains should 
be carefully tested before 
the trenches axe 
filled in to detect 
any defects in the 
pipes or joints. These 
should be made good and 
the test again applied until 
the whole system is in 
perfect order. . Cement 
joints should be allowed 
to set for at least forty- 
eight houn before the tMt 
is made. There are several methods of testing. For stone- 
ware drains laid under the ground the wtUer M is generally adopted. 
After the lower ctnd of the length of drain to be testea^as oeen 
securely stopped (fig. iz) the drain is filled with water fronlits upper 
end until the desired pressure is obtained. To obtaia the required 
head of water extra lengths of pipe are sometimes taken qb tempor- 
arily at the upper end of the drain or, as an alternative, both ends 
of the pipe may be plugged and water introduced under pfessure by 
a force pump through a small aperture provided in the ^ug. The 
exact pressure may then be ascertained oy a water presagre gauge. 
An escape of water through some defective portion of the drain is 
indicated by the subsidence of the level of the water in ^e upper 
part of the drain or by a diminution of the pressure l/ti&ifm. by the 
gauge. Then the defect must be located and remedied an 4 the drain 
re-tested until all weak points are 
eliminated. This process must be 
repeated in each section of the 
drainage aystem until the whole is 
found to he sound and tight. It 
is not necessary to teat drams laid 
with ordinary socket joints made 
in cement with a greater preaaure 
than is obtained with a 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
head of water. A foot head of 
water gives at its base a pressure 
of *433^ per square inch, ao that a 
head of 0 ft. would result in a pres- 
sure of just over 9^ lb per square 
Cast-i 


-iron drain-pipes with 
i withstand a 


inph. 

caulked lead joints will wit 
pressure of nearly 90 tb per square 



Fig. I z. —-Drain Stopper. 


test. The drain is plugged, as in the latter, and air is then pumped 
into the pipes until the diiwed pressure is registered by the gauge 
attached to the apparat^ This pressure should be maintained 
without appreciable dimtoprtioa for a stipulated peyriod before the 
drains are passed as sound. 

The smo^ Ua k denetally used for testing vertical ahhfts Such as 
soil-pip^ and VektAatimi W Whtdh the water psanot. be con- 
venient^ applied owing to ihn excessive pressiiil^ produced at 
lower portion of the pipe ^by thb head of waters It is applied by 
stopping thp ends of the pip^ and introducing fimoke by a dmin 
rocket or ^ a smoke-producing machine ^hicn forces volupdii of 
thtok imoke through an aperture in the skoppet. The ptocs and 
jomts are then carefuly inspected for any evidttice of lealo^. 

The scent test is occasionally employed for testing soil an^prentilat- 


possesiing a powerful odour such as oU of peppermint, calcium carbidn 
or other suitable material, and tracing any defect by means ot the 
odour. This Js. not so effective a method at the smoke teal 
k more diAcnhy in locating leakages. Gulleys,, traps and 
other timilar fittingi should be tested by pouring in water and. ob- 
serving wlietheri£hionage or unsealing eceurs*^ Thk .nf eentrse 
will not happen iftiie applknces ere of good desiin,^ and properly 
ventilated. A ieetioB of a drain plug or stopper kfliMMyn.in flg* 1 1- 
It has a of india-rubbsr which exphndg when the screw k 
turned and PiWee tightly against the inude of tba dmin-pipe. m 
the centre of the plug k a capped aperkne whkh allows lor smoke 
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WIbig Asd al«o Altowt wtter gimdu«lly to ampo altir o teat by 

drajag whkb have bfcome defective and require to be 
toede good meat be expowd, token up wd jej^ wito pipes, 
unices advantage be taken of a method which, it is claimed, renders 
it possible to them permanently watertight so aS to withstand 
the water test under ptvssure, and at the same time to disinfect them 
and the surrounding subsoil. Wfe end is sccomidished with the aid 
of patent machines which on being passed through the drain-pipe, 
first remove all obstructions and accumulations of foul matter and 
then thoroughly cleanse and disinfect it, saturating the outside con- 
crete and contaminated soU adjacent to any leak with strong dis- 
in^tants. Subsoqueutly, loacM with the best Portland cement, 
another machin* is pasted through the drain, and, by powerful 
evenly-distributed circular compression, forces the cement into every 
bole, crack or crevice in the pipes and Joints. This work leaves the 
inner surface of the pipes fleetly clean and smooth. After the 
usual time has been aflowed for toe cement to set the air test is 
applied, and the drain is claimed to be equal to, if not better than, a 
new drain, because toe foundation is not dis- 
turbed by toe process, and the risk of settlement, 
which is often the cause of leaky drains, is 
remote. 

Every sanitory fitting should bo trapped by a 
bend on the waste-pipe ; this is generally made 
separately and fixed up near to the toik, 
^ closet or basin, as the case may be. 
The traps of small wastes such as toose of sinks 
and lavatories should be fitted with a brass screw 
cap to facilitate clearing when a stoppage occurs. 
Their object is to hold a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to prevent the access of foul air through , 
toe waste-pipe into the house. The depth of toe 
water sear' should not be less than 2 in., or it 
may become easily unsealed in hot weather 
through the evaporation of the water. Unsealing 
may be caused, too, by ** siphonage,*' when a 
number of fittings are attached to the same main 
waste without the branches being properly ven- 
tilated just below each trap. The discharge 
from one fitting in this case would create a partial 
vacuum in the other branches and probably suck 
the sealing water from one or more of the traps. 
To obviate such an occurrence an anti-siphon- 
age ** pipe is fixed having its upper end open to 
the gk and provided with branches tapping such 
was^pipe just below the trap. Then, wito this 
contrivance, a discharge from any fitting, instead 
SilSailiailMl air to be sucked in tmough toe trap 
fitting, thereby breaking toe seal and 
SJmtMng foul drain air to enter the house, merely 
dravpl toe necessary air through theanti-Siphonage 
pipc^leaviM toe other traps with their seals intact 
(fig. za). There are many forma of traps lor use 
in dlfisrent oosltionB although toe principle and purposes of all are 
ifientlcai. Two forms commonly used are known as the S and toe 
P trap. The bell trap and the D trap are obsolete. 

To collect the rain and waste water from areas, yards, laundry 
and other floors and similar positions an open trapped guUey is used. 
arni^rm ^ usually of stoneware and fitted with an open iron 
^ grating which admits the water (fig. 13). Many of these 

gttlleyB are made too shallow and speedily get choked if the water 
toey receive is charged wito mud or "m-r to obviate this difficulty 

iwttter 


Flo. 

Pipe with Ahti- 
siphonags.^. 




fto. 13.— GuUcy. Fig. Z4.— Docking>8 Slipper Head. 

tha guUeysato made witoadsepoontaiiier and ass often fitted with a 
perioratod basket of galvanissa tton which catches the solid matter 
and has a hafirtb which allows for its easy reznoval when necessary. 
Gulleys with slipper or channel heads as shown in fig. 14 ate required 
to be fitted In sotts districts to receive toe waste from sinks. The 
warm waste water from scuHery and pantry aiaks contains much 
ijcsase, and should discharge into a tmpped guUey spedally con- 
Utr^ted to prevent tha passage of toe grtM into the drain (fig. t$). 
Itinaiild be of ample siie to contain sufflclsilt cold water to otiiidSy 
the tot which enters it. This forms In calms bn the top of the water 
and ShOaM be frequently twoicsn up and lemosod. 



Flc. 15. — Stoneware Grease 
Trap, 


Great attention hss I 

with toe Oibject of making them as ^mrlr ssEh: 

In the fixing of closets toe wood 
casings whito used to be fixed 
around every water-cloeet are going 
steadily out of usei toeir place 
being taken by a hinged seat si;q>> 
portM on metal brackets^an 
arrangement which allows every 
part of toe appliance to be resdily 
clesned with a cloth. In hoepitau 
and similar institutiona a form of 
closet is made fitted with lugs which 
are built into the wall ; in thisway 
support is obtained without any 
assistance from the floor, which is 
left quite clear for sweeping. 

Lavatory basins and sinks are auo supported on cantilevers in the 
same way, and the wood enclosures which were formerly often fixed 
around these appliances are now generally omitted. 

There are several distinct t3rp^ of water-closets. Each type is 
made in many different patterns, both good and bad from a sani^ 
point of view, and, whatever the type decided upon, 
care is necessary in selecting to obtain one efficient ana 
hygienic in shape and working. The principal kinds of 
closets now in use are toe waabdown^ ■iphoi&, valve, washout and 
hopper. 

Washdoum clos§ts (fig. 16) are most commonly used. They arc 
inexpensive to buy and to fix, and being 
made in one piece and simple in con- 
struction without any mechanical work- 
ing parts are not liabfo to get out of 
order. When strongly made or pro- 
tected by brick or concrete work they 
will stand Very tough usage. The ob- 
jection is sometimes raised with regmd 
to washdown closets ttuit they are noisy 
in action. This must be allowed with 
many pattem, but some of tim latest 
designs have bom ipeatly improved in 
this respect, and ‘when fitted with a silent flushing cistern arc not 
open to this objection. 

Siphonic' clo$et$ (fig. 17) are a type of washdown in which the con- 
tents of the pan are removed oy siphonic action, an after flush 
arrangement providing for the resealing of the trap. They are practic- 
ally ment in action and with a flush of three gallons work very 
satisfactorily. Where the restrictions of the water company require 
the usual two gallon flush the ordinary washdown pan should be used. 

Valve closets (flg. z8) are considered by many authorities on sanita- 
tion to be preferable to all other types. For domestic buildings. 



Flo. 16.-— Washdown. 



Flo. 17. — Siphonic 
Washdown. 


Fig. 18. — Valve. 


hotels, and where not subjected to the hardest wear, they are un- 
doubtedly of great value. They should have a three gallon flush, 
and on this account they cannot be used in many districts owing to 
toe water companies' regulations stipulating that a flush of xwt more 
than two gallons may be used. 

The woekota closet (fi^j. 19) is a type that never attained much 
popplwty as it has been found by practical 
experience to be unssnitary and objec- 
tionable. The standing water is tooshallow, . 
and the zeceiving basm checks the force of 
the flush and the trap is therefore fre- 
quealiy imperfectly cleared. 

Hopper cicsots are of two kinds-rthe long 
hoppm aud the short hopper. These are 
toe forerunners of toe washdown closet 
which the short hopp^ pan resembles, but 
instead of pan and mp beifig made in one 
piece toe fittiag consists of a fireclay or 19.— Watoout. 

stoneware hopper» with straight sli^g - 
sides and centm outlet jointed to a trap of lead or other mateziaL 
The joint should be plaM So as to be ilways kept under Vrater by 
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tbttmal Of ibe tno. Tlw k»g hofpw paa ‘moot ^JactteaMt 
typeoi doMt whiiin ihoold be tigDronaty acvoMod 4 eit eawy becomei 
fool and is most inaanitery. In inost oetricta tte me ie prohibited. 

A ^ter-tmste preventer is a email tank Axed umaUv 4 or 5 It 
above a donOt or urinal and oonneoted themvrith by a flushing pipe 
of li in. or greater internal diameter* This tank nsually oontains a 
eipbon, and the flush is actuated by pulling a chain which admits 
water to the siphon ; the contents are then diechaiged with tome 
fonse down the flushing pipe into the pan of the doeet, clear^ out 
its contents and replacmg the fouled water with clean. The flushing 
tank is automatically rdHed wi% water by a vsJve fitted with a 
copper ball which rising on the surface of the incoming water shuts 
on me flow when the is fulL Fig. 20 is a sectional dtawingof 
one of the latest patterns and clearly shows its construction, 
water-supply is shown near the top with the regulating ball valve 
attached. An ov^ow is provided and a pipe is led from this to an 
external outlet. The capacity of the ordinary domestic flushing 
cistern is two gaUons, which is the maximum quantity allowed by 
most water companies. A three gallon flush is much better, however, 
and where this larger quantity is allowed should be adopted. Larger 
tanks for ranges of closets or urinals are often made to flush auto- 
matically when full, and for these the rate of water supply may be 



Fig. 20. — Water-Waste Preventer for 
flushing W.C.’s. 


fast or very slow as desired, for the siphons are so constructed that 
even a dioP-by-drop su|^ly will start a full flush. 

The by-laws of the London County Council contain very full 
regulations respecting the construction and fitting up of water- 
_ . closets. These may bo summarized as follows : — A water- 

tlSu MM to urinal must be furnished with an ad^uate 

" flushing cistern distinct from any cistern used for drinking 
* * * water. The service pipe shall lead to the flushing cistern 
and not to any other part of the closet. The pipe connecting the 
cistern with the pan shall have a diameter of not less than in. in 
any part. The apparatus for the application of water to ^e ap- 
paratus must provide for the efiectuaf flushing and cleansing of the 
pan, and the prompt and eflectual removal therefrom, and from the 
trap connected therewith of all solid and liquid filth. The pan or 
ba^ shall be of non-absorbent material, of such shape, capacity and 
construction as to contain a sufficient quantity of water and to allow 
all filth to fall free of the sides directly into the water. No “ con- 
tainer " or similar fitting shall be fixed under the pan. There shall 
be fixed immediately beneath or in connexion with the pan an 
efficient siphon trap constructed to maintain a sufficient water seal 
between the pan and the drain or soil pipe. No D trap or other 
similar trap is to be connected with the apparatus. If more than 
one water-closet is connected with a soil-pipe the trap of each closet 
shall be ventilated into the open air at a point as high as the t^ of 
the soil-pipe, or into a soil-pipe above the highest closet. Vhis 
ventilating (or anti-siphonage) pipe shall be not less than 2 in. in 
diameter, and connected at a point not less than 3 and not more than 
12 in. from the highest part of the trap (fig. 12). 

Baths may be made of many diflerent mater^ ; copper, cast- 
ixon, line and porcelain are those most generally employe. Metal 
batbs have the great advantage of becoming hot with the 
* water, while baths of porcelw, stoneware and marble, 
which are bad conductors of heat, impart to the user a sense of chilli- 
ness even though the water in the bath be hot. Copper baths are 
best ; they may be finished on the inside by tinning, enameUing or 
nickel plating, lion baths^ usually tapermg in shape, are very 
popular and are usually finished in enamel, but sometimes tinneo. 

21 illustrates a gooa type of cast-iron bath with standing waste. 
A good feature of thu bath lies in fact that all parts ate accessible 
and easily cleaned. Poreelatn baths are cumberso^ and take a lo^ 
time to hegt, but they are often used for public batl^ The wctice 
of enclosing the Mth with a wood casing is fast d^ng out ; it is 
insanitary m that it harbours du^t and^^ vermin. Ba^ are now 
usually elevated hpm short legs, so that every part of them and of 
the a^acent floor and. wall is accessible for cl ea iung . 

, Ftf. 12 section of a good type of scuUeiy si^, and shows thO 
waste and tiu^ with bra^ clearing cap. The fitting is supported 


upon galvaaisMl iron caa tfl awir bnoketa whkfa UM bniia Into the 
wall. ■ ‘ ^ ■ 

like cloaeta, urhydshavie undeggoas much inprovattflttt in < 
and TMUMifactHiu. The beat: types W of gl aas d ware, adtf ^ 
vertical &nred backs and sides about 4 It high with a 
flnshhut rim found the too and m a baae ^ 

diachatgiBg into an open glased dhannef waste, which, in the eaua>di 
a range of urinala, couects the diachMga from aU and oon Veya It luto 


If 



iftoOT., 


Fig* 21. — Bath, with Standing Waste. 

a trapped guUey at one end of the range. This is the type usually 
fixed m street’ conveniences and similar positiona PUte and iron 
urinaU are often fixed, but there is mote mfficulty in keeping them 
clean on account of me sharp angle and the unsaitabiaW pf the 
material. Urinals ate seldom fixed in private bouses QjT omoes, an 
ordinary washdown pedestal closet with hinged " tm<ip ’* seat 
serving every , fmrpose. Such seats are often fitted with balance 
weights to cause them to lift automatically when not in use as a 
closet* Unless kept very clean and weU flushed with water, urinab 
are liable to become a nuisance. 

In London among other towns the system of drainage is a com- 
bined ** one, that is, the etonn water and the domestic aewage imd 
waste is all collected in one sewer. For many reasons it is moire 
satisfactory to have the two dliuns quite separate. In many di|riricts 
this is done, but it entails the provision of a double system m drainage 
for each house, one drain being provided for rain-water, the other for 
sewage. Where combined 
dxainage is installed an ex- 
cess of water poured into 
the sewers dunng a storm 
often results in back flow 
and the flooding of base- 
ments and cellars with 
sewage. Such an occur* 
rence might take p^aoe 
where there is a separate 
sewer for the storm water, 
but in this case the flooding 
would be with comparer 
tively harmless rain-water 
instead of sewage and filth. 

Figs. 23 and 24 show two 
ground plans of the samo 

house, a semi-detached suburban residence, one with 



Fzo. 22. — Sink. 


combined 

drainage and the other with separate drain's for storm water and 
sewage. In both figures the rain-water drainagire shown in a dotted 
line, and other drahis in a full line. ^ .j 

In fig. 23, A is a 4 in. cast-iron rain-water down-pipe. B is'a .4 m. 
ventilating-pipe taken up to a point above the hwlding. C Is a 
trapped gul% such as is a^ym in fig. 13. D is a guUey wirii ehannel 
head (fig. 14) into whid^Hjmken the dischams from the souUery 
sink on the ground floor,^Hrom the bath and iavatpry on the first 
floor. E is an untrappenSiuihole, with open ohaimM bends and 
sealed cast-iron cover, from which any branch of the drains can 
easily be cleared by the use of drain-rMs. F is a ■oiI*p^ from a 
water-closet on the first floor, and is carried np above the roof to 
serve as a ventilator. G is a trapped gulley as fig. 13, taking the 
discharge from the rain-^water pipe over it and serv^ also to oiahi 
the yard ; H and J are similar guUeys. K it a manhole with tmp 
for mterc^ting the foul gases from the mwer and preventiiig them 
le house dzaina The manhole is fitted with a l 


from entenng the __ 
cast-iron cover and has an inlet at L with mica flap valve to admit 
flush air to the drains ; in conittuctlcm it is similar to ths'cuie shown 
in fig. 9, but has only two branches entering it Instead ef five. In 
fig. 24, A is a rain-water pipe' discharging to the gulley B, whloh is wi- 
trapped to allow of the ventilation of me bnm^ C-B. Cisa leiiglli 
of pi^ng brought up to the surface of the ground and finished wim g 
cap, whicb is removed when it is found necessary to dear aWay any 
oMtmctkm. A special shaped function here allows the rods t6 ke 
pushed up eitfaer Waeh as required. D and E ate trappy gaSeya 
as already described. F is an untrapped gulley serving fo' VsnUlifie 
the drain. G, H and J riie same as fw fig. 23. K Is a pair bf man- 
holes built siM by side, one for storm wfit# and the other W seyrage. 
Bo^ are fitted With intercepiiiig trimt, and the tewige tihamber is 
Ventilated by an air inlet atX as in fig. 23. The eom‘0f the iforfli 
watet manhtile need not be sealed, and if n eecs s at y bouid be fitted 
withagrath^andbeusedtbdtefn theloreoourti ^ 
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The London by-lawi regulating dn^ag« »» very full and are 
strictly enforced. They include reuuirements regjarding the sue, 

form, gradient and methods of conetnictionM^^ 

drains, together with regulations aficcting the <|p8ign and 
tr-mwa, ^ httings and other apparatus comiected 

with sanitary aixangements. Some of the h ea d ing s of the difierent 
clauses of the by-laws are subjoined *water-closet8 ; earth-closets ; 
drainage of subsoil ; dmmage of surface water \ rain-water pipes ; 
materials, &c., for drains ; sue of drains ; drain to be laid on Ded of 
concrete 6 in. tiiick ; if under buildings to be encased with 6 in. of 
concrete ; dram to be benched up with concrete to half ltd diameter ; 
fall of drum ; joints of drain ; drain to be water-tight ; thickness and 
wei^t of iron pipes ; thickness of sockets and joints of Stoneware 
pipes ; drams under buildings ; composition of concrete ; every 
inlet to dram to be trapped ; drain beneath wall to be protected by 
arch, flagstone, or iron hntel ; drain connected with sewer to be 
lra[)p(’d and means of access to trap provided ; ilo right-angled 
junctions to be formed either vertical or horizontal; at least two 
uiitrapj>ed openings to be provided for ventilation, each fitted with a 
grating or cowl with apertures for passage of air equal in area to that 
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of tlic pipe to which it is htted ; ventilating shafts to be at least 4 in. 
in diameter, and if possible all bends^id angles to be avoided ; 
ventilating shafts to be of the same mad^^ construction and weight 
as soil-pipes ; ^no .unnecessary inlets ^^Kuns to be made within 
buildings ; waste-pipes from sinks andlRitories to be of lead, iron 
or stoneware, trapped immediately beneath the fitting ; bell traps, 
dip traps and D traps axe prohibited ; waste-pipes to dis^arge in the 
open 9 ix into a proj^ly trapped gulley ; soil-pipes wherever practic- 
able to be situate outside the building and to be of drawn lead or 
heavy casbiron ; if fixed internally the pipes to be of lead with 
wiped joints ; iron pipes to liave socket jomts not less than 2^ in. in 
depth and to be made with molten lead or flanged joints securely 
bolitxl with some suitable insertion ; the soil-pipe not to be con- 
nected with any rain-water or waste-pipe, and no trap to be placed 
iMtween the soil-pipe and the drain ; die soil-pipe to be circuls^ with 
an internal diameter of not less than in., and to be taken up above 
the building and its end left open as an outlet for foul air ; methods 
of connecting a lead pipe with an iron one ; connexion of stoneware 
and lei^, connexion of iron and stoneware ; ventilation of trap of 
water-closet with an anti-siphonage pipe of imt less than 2 in, 
diameter and ventilated into the open air or into the soil-pipe at a 
p^nt above the highest fitting on the soil-pipe ; construction of slop 
sinks and urinals. 

The by-laws respecting health and building in New York City are 
embodied ia a large number of clauses. The more detailed health 
regulations are found in the Sanitary Code 1903. These are by-laws 
iraaied by the Board of Health under the authority of section 1172 
of the New York Charter tSg;. These must be taken in coniunedon 
with the statute bearing on Numbing in New York City which was 


made by the Department of ^ui]dings, 1396, and to which thege have 
been several email mnendments. ^tion 141 of the Buil^g Code 
also deals with sanitation and in the Tenement House Act 1901 
X 902 > 290^ chap. 4, secs. 91 to xoo inclusive, deals with sanitsrv 
matters. From a general pomt of view the requirements of the 
American by-laws as to materials and methods of construction vary 
in a very ahght degree from those in force under the London 
authorities. It is in the regulations afiecting the execution of the 
work that we find a great difierence, and th^ in New York are of 
a more stringent character than in any other capital. Thus no 
sanitary, plumbing or lighting wMk may be undertaken without first 
submitting for approval to the Department of Buildings complete 
and suitable drawings and particulars of the materials to be used. 
Such a notice is necessary even in the case of repairs and alterations 
to existing work. As a further guarantee of the work being satis- 
factory it is ordained that no such work shall be executed except 
under the superintendence of a registered plumber. Every master 
plumber in tne city of New York or others wcuking therein as such 
must obtain a certificate of competency from ^e Examination 
Board and be registered afresh every year during the month of 
March, as without such certificate or licence no work can be imder- 
taken ; any person violating such requirements shall upon con- 
viction be fined for each offence $250 or undergo three months' 
imprisonment or both, while in the case of any certificated plumber 
or his employes wilfully breaking, with his knowledge, any of the 
rules and regulations relating to ominage and plumbing, the certifi- 
cate of the master is to be fodeited in addition to the aforementioned 
fine. 

II. Conveyance of Sewage. — For small sewers, circular 
pipes of glazed, stoneware or of moulded cement are used, from 
6 in. to 18 in. and even 20 in. in diameter. The pipes 
are made in short lengths, and are usually jointed 
by passing the end or spigot of one into the socket or 
faucet of the next. Into the space between the spigot and 
faucet a ring of gasket or tarred hemp should be forced, and the 
rest of the space filled up with cement. Other methods of jointing 
have already been described and illustrated. The pipes are 
laid with the spigot ends pointing in the direction of the flow, 
with a uniform gradient, and, where practicable, in straight 
lines. In special positions, as under the bed of a stream, cast- 
iron pipes are used for the conveyance of sewage. Where the 
capacity of an i 8 -in. circular pipe would be insufficient, built 
sewers are used in place of stoneware pipes. These are sometimes 
circular or oval, but more commonly of an egg-shaped section, 
the invert or lower side of the sewer being a curve of 
shorter radius than the arch or upper side. The ggwln. 
advantage of this form lies in the fact that great 
variations in the volume of flow must be expected, and the egg- 
section presents for the small or dry-weather flow a narrower 
channel than would be presented by a circular sewer of the 
same total capacity. Figs. 25 and 26 show two common forms 



Figs. 25 and a(>. — Forms of Sower. 


of egg -sections, with dimensions expressed in terms of the 
diameter of the arch. Fig. 26 is the more modern form, and has 
the advantage of a sharper invert The ratio of width to height 
is 2 to 3. 

Built sewers are most commonly made of bricks, moulded 
to suit the curved structure of which they are to form part. 
Separate invert blocks of glazed earthenware, terra-cotta or 
fire-clay are often used in combination with brickwork. The 
bricks are laid over a templet made to the section of the sewer, 
and are grouted with cement. The thickness of brickwork 
for sewers over 3 ft. in diameter should not be less than 9 in., but 
for smaller sewers laid in good ground at depths not exceeding 
20 ft. from the surface a thickness of 4} in. will suffice if well 
backed up with concrete. The thickness of brickwork lor a 
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se^r 6 f any ^ may be detennined in feet by the formula dr/too, 
where d— ^epth of excavation in feet and r •external radius 
infeet. 

An egg-shaped sewer, made with two thicknesses of brick, 
an invert block, and a concrete setting, is illustrated in fig. 27. 

Concrete is largely used in the 
construction of sewers, either in 
combination with bri^work or 
al0ie. For this purpose the con- 
crete consists of from 5 to 7 parts 
of sand and gravel or broken 
stone to t of Portland cement. 
It may be used as a cradle for 
or as a backing to a brick ring, 
or as the sole material of construc- 
tion by running it into position 
round a mould which is removed 
when the concrete is sufficiently 
set, the inner surface of the sewer 
„ . , _ being in this case coated with a 

Fio. ,7.-Bnck Sewer. thin layer of cement. A develop- 
ment in the construction of concrete sewers, whether laid in 
sectional pipes or constructed and moulded in « 7 m, is the use of 
iron or steel bars and wires embedded in the material as a rein- 
forcement. Such conduits can be constructed of any size and 
designed to withstand high pressures. Fig. 28 is a section of a 
concrete sewer Miving a diameter of more than 9 ft. constructed 
with round rod reinforcement. .With regard to the method for 
calculating the proportions, generally speaking the thickness 
of the concrete shell should in no place be less than one-twelfth 

of the greatest in- 
ternal diameter of 
the tube, while the 
steel reinforcement 
should be designed 
to resist the whole 
of the tensile stress. 
Where the safe 
tensile stress in the 
steel is 8 tons per 
sq. in. P« the pres- 
sure in pounds per 
sq. in., and f«» 
the internal radius 
in inches; the 
weight of the re- 
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necessary to secure tiik ie 'Cttoulatod on prib c l ^ which are 
stated in the article HmiuiTUCS tg pQ. The velocity of ftew, V, la 

where $ i#the inclination, or ratio of vertical to horixontal guaumat 
distance ; m is the " hydraulic mean depth,'* or ratio 
of area dt section of the stream to the wetted perimeter ; and c is a 
coefficient depending on the dimensions and the roughness of the 
channel and the depth of the stream. A table of values of c will he 
found in § q 8 of the article referred to. This vdociW multiplied by 
the area of toe stream gives the rate of discharge. Tables to tacilitato 
toe determination, of velocity and discharge in sewers of various 
dimensions, forms and gradients will bo found in La tham 's and 
other practical treatises. 

Where the contour of toe ground does not admit of a sufficient 
gradient from the gathering ground to tlie place of destination, the 
sewage must be pum^d to a higher level at one or more . 
points in its course. To minimise this necessity, and also 
for oth^ reasons, it is frequently desirable not to gather 
sewage from the w'hole area into a single main, but to 
collect the sewage of higher portions of too town by a separate high- 
level or interception sewer. 

It is undoubtedly necessary to construct overRowt for stonii 


- ^ 

Fig. 28, — Reinforced Concrete Sewer. Section, inforcement per 

sq. ft. *«Pr/4So, 

while its area at each side of the pipe per longitudinal foot, 
when /-safe tensile stress in the reinforcement in pounds, is 
12 Pf//. 

In determining the dimensions of sewers, the amount of sewage 
proper may be taken as equal to the water supply (generally about 
30 gallons per head per diem), and to this must be added 
O/oMa- the combined " 83r8tem is adopted) an allowance 

Mioat of jqj . gurfaco water due to rainfall. The latter, which is 
•owon, generally by far the larger constituent, is to be estimated 
from the maximum rate of rainfall for the district and from the area 
and character of the surface. In the sewerage of Berlin, for example, 
the maximum rainfall adlowed for is f of an inch per hour, of which 
cme-third is supposed to enter the sowers. In any estimate oi the 
size of sewers baaed on rainfall account must of course be taken of the 
relief provided by storm-overflows, and also of the capacity of toe 
sewers to become simply charged with water during the short time to 
which very heavy showers are invariably limited. Rainfall at the 
rate of 5 or 6 in. per hour has been known to occur for a few minutes, 
but it is unnecessary to provide (even above storm-overflows) sewers 
capable of discharging any such amount as this ; the time taken ^ 
sewers of more moderate size to fill would of itself prevent toe dis- 
charge from them from reaching a condition of steady flow ; and, 
apart from this, toe risk of damage by such an exceptional fall would 
not warrant so great an initial expenditure. Ennneers difler widely 
in their estimates of the allowance to be made lor toe discharge of 
surface water, and no rule can be laid down which would be of general 
application. ... ... 

In order that sewers should be self-cleansing, the mean velocity 
of flow should be not less than ai ft. per second. The gradient 


water in connexion with combined systems of sewerage. No oom- 

make it comparatively 


bined sewer of such size as will 


comparatively 


self-cleansing under normal conditions can hope to carry 
off the volume of water resulting from heavy rain. It 
might be thought that the overflow resulting from a ^ 
storm would consist of nearly pure rain-water, but this is not the 
case, as the pjessure of storm water has the effect of scouring out 
from the sewers a ^cat dual of foul matter that is deposited when 
toe flow is small. This being the case it is obviously bod policy to 
take the overflow into a stream, which wouhl thereby suffer con- 
tamination. A bettor plan is to direct the discharge into a dry ditch 
or channel whore the liquid may soak into the soil and the solid 
particles by contact with the air may quickly become oxidized. In 
agricultural districts it might be possible by arrangement witli 
fanners to run the overflow over grass-land, as it has good manurial 
properties. 

Occasionally when a sewer has to cross a stream or other ob- 
struction it is found impossible to bridge or can^ the pi^ across and 
preserve its proper gradient. In such cases it must Dc 
carried under the obstruction by means of an inverted 
siphon. The exact form that should be given to inverted 
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corresjionding with the banks with a flat cross-piece under the bod 
of the stream. The pipes are invariably of iron and toould be laid 
in duplicate, as they are liable to silt up in the flat length. For this 
reason it is usual in constructing a siphon to place permaasiit chains 
in the pipes, and these are periodic^y pulled backward and for- 
ward to stir up the silt. Brushes may also be attached to the chains 
and pulled through from end to end. At either end of the siphon 
pipes there are manholes into which the pipes ore built Penstock 
viuves also should be provided at each end so that sewage can 
be shut out of one or both of the siphons as desired for clearing 
puiposes, - - 

Tumbling bays being prohibited, the usual jitotbpd Of loading a 
high-level sewer into a low-lcvcl sewer is by means of a ramp. 1 his 
is constructed in connexion with a manhole into which - 
the end of the high-level sewer is taken and finished 
usually with a flap valve. Some distance back along 
this sewer a wide-throatediunction is put in the invert ox 


this se^wer a wide- throaty tonction 
the sewer, and from this ,^n( 


down to the invert of too low-level sewer, so 


ictiqn a ramp-pipc 




is usually con- 
Icvcl I 


because of the greater fall and pressure. 

In toe low-lying parts of towns storage tanks ore often constructed 
to receive the sewage of such districts. They are periodically 
emptied of toeir contents, which arc pumped up into the m^ 
sewen through which the sewage travels to the outfall. This storing 
of sewage itmuld be avoided whenever possible. It is much better 
to provide for raising it as it is produced either^ by on 
installation of one or more automatic lifts, such as Adams s sewue 
lifts, or, where a large amount of material is to be dealt with, 
necessitating continual pumping, by a Shone ejector worked by 
compressed air. 

Sewer gas Is a term applied to the air, fouled by mixture with 
gases which are formed oy the decomposition of sewage, and by 


universally recognized that sewer gas ft a medium 

for toe conveyance of disease, and in all well-designed 
systems of sewerage stringent precautions are taken to keep It out 
of bouses. It ft equally certi^ that the dangerous character of 
sewer gas is reduced, if not entirely removed, by free admixture with 
toe oxygen of fresh air. Sewers should be liberally ventilated, not 
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Hr tbif WMOO, but to prevent tto air within then* frra evw 
lliiving itnimeenre raieed (by eudden toflu* of water) eo coneidenbly 
aa to force the " trapa " which separate it from the atmosphere of 
fhvalUiiss. The plan of ventilation now most approved u the very 
simple one of making openings from the sewer to the sarflce of m 
street at short distances— generally shafts built of brick and cement 
' — ^and covei;iitg these with metallic natings. Under each gratii^ it 
is usual to Img a box or tray to catch any stones or dirt that may 
fall tbrou^ from the street, but thepassage of air to and from the 
sewer is wit as free as possible. The openings to the street are 
frequently made large enough to allow a man to go dovm to examine 
or clean the sewers, and are then called manholes.*' Smaller 
openings, large enough to allow a lamp to be lowered for purposes of 
inspection, arc called “ lampholcs/* and are often built up of vertical 
lenras of drain-pipe, 6 in. or 9 in. in diameter, and finished at the 
eufiace with a cover similar to that used for a manhole but smaller. 
A lengtli of 150 ft. of pipe sewer is about the limit that can sighted 
through. Lampholes are mostly used in the construction of pipe and 
other small sewers. 

To facilitate inspection and cleaning, sewers are, as far as possible, 
laid in straight lines of uniform gradient, with a manhole or lamphole 
pimMmm cach changc of direction or of slope and at each junction 
wiw one another or with branches, lie sewers 
may advantageously be stepped here and there at man- 
holes. Sir R. Rawlinson pomted out that a difference of level 
between the entrance and exit pipes tends to prevent continuous 
flow of sewer gas towards the higher parts of the system, and makes 
the ventilation of each section more independent and thorough. 
When the gradient is slight, and the dry-weather flow very small, 
occasional flushing must be resorted to. Flap valves or sliding 
penstocks are introduced at manholes ; by closing these for a short 
time sewage (or clean water introduced for the purpose) is dammed 
up behind the valve either in higher parts of the sewer or in a special 
flushing chamber, and is then allowed to advance with a rush. 
Many self-acting arrangements for flushing have been devised which 
act by allowing a continuous stream of comparatively small volume 
to occumu^te in a tank that discharges itself suddenly when full. 
A valuable contrivance of this kind Is Rogers Field’s siphon flush 
tank. When the liquid in the tank accumulates so that it reaches the 
of the annular siphon, and begins to flow over the lip, it carries 
with it enough air to produce a partial vacuum in the tube. The 
aiphon then bursts into action, and a rapid discharge takes place, 
which continues till the water-level sinks to the foot of the bell- 
shaped cover. Adams's '* Monster Flushcr " is constructed on 
similar principles and is of simple and strong design. Its flushing- 
power is claimed to be greater than that of the ordinary siphon. By 
the use of this appliance, which is automatic in action, shallow sewers 
can be effectively flushed. Fig. 29 is a section of a flushing chamber 

fitted with this 

fmonh oteej siphon. Such 

flushing appar- 
atus may be 
operated by a 
water-supply 
from an ordinary 
tap which may be 
regulated for a 
large or small 

flow. The cap- 
acity of flush 

tanks is a little 
difficult to deter- 
„ ^ As a rule 

150 to 400 gallons are allowed for g-imtsewers, 400 to 600 gallons 
for larin., anAboo to 8O0 gallons for kvin. sewers, the amount 
increasing by Wo gallons for each 3-in. additional diameter. 

III. Disposal op Sewage. — ^The composition of domestic 
sewage is now fairly well known and is generally reduced for the 
purposes of comparison to a standard ; that is to say, ordinary 
sewage is that dte to a water-supply of about 30 gallons per head 
per dtem. If the supply is less, aiKi there is no leakage of subsoil 
water into the drainage system, the sewage will be stronger; 
cwverscly, if there is leakage, &c., the sewage will be more 
dilute, but obviously, the quantity of impurities will, for any 
given population, be the same in amount. ITtie subjoined tal^ 
shows the kind of sewage referred to 



Fig. a9*r-Flu8hfng Chamber for Shallow Sewers. 


^verage Domsstic S0wag0, in Grains per Gallon, 


sJuifin 

Mtttbn. 

OrgMic 

Carboa. 

Organic 

Nitrogen. 

Am. 

monia. 

OUoviM. 

Suipended. ] 

Mineral. 

Orgniiic. 

Total 

Conbiaed 

Nitrogen. 


3287 

1-543 

4-70 ' 

“4^ 

x6;9a 

14-36 

5-4X 


iox all practical purposes we may soy that average sewage 


contains two tons of suspended matters in each million gallons 
one-half of which is mineral matter. When, however, we come 
to a consideration of trade waste, the question becomes difiicult 
in the extreme, because of the great variety of trades, and the 
ever varying quantities added to the sewage. Some of the prin- 
cipal trade wastes are from dye-works, print-works, bleach-works 
chemical works, tanneries, breweries, paper-makers, woollen- 
works, silk-worlu, iron-works and many others. In some cases 
one only of these trade was^ finds its way to the sewers * 
in others, several of them may be found. In some instances^ 
again, these trade wastes are of an alkaline nature, in others they 
are acid ; the mixtures may be either, and of greatly varying 
character. Next comes the manner in which sewage is disch^ed 
at the works. The flow is variable throughout the entire 24 hours, 
but in the case of sewers discharging domestic sewage only, such 
sew^e being of the standard strength, it will be a close approxi- 
mation to the facts to say that about two-thirds is discharged 
between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., one-half duimg the eight 
hours of maximum flow, two-fifths during the six hours of maxi- 
muin flow, and about 7^ % per hour during the two hours of 
maximum flow. These data will be sufficient for the design of 
the works intended for dealing with the sewage. Separate 
calculations must be made if there is trade refuse, or much 
leak^e of subsoil water. In very large systems, again, the 
maxima are rather less because of the time occupied by the 
sewage in travelling to the outfall from the more remote parts 
of the district. In cases where one set of se#ers is employed 
for both sewage and rainfall the sewage flow may be increased 
more than a hundredfold within a few minutes by heavy rain- 
storms. Of course the sewage disposal works can only deal 
with a small proportion of such flow, and the balance 
is discharged into some convenient water- course or other 
suitable place. Even when the separate system is employed, 
w in the case of the smaller towns, the flow may be in- 
increased ten to fifteen times by rain, because it is unusual to 
carry two sets of drains to the backs of the houses. In design- 
ing outfall works, therefore, all these circumstances must be 
carefully considered. Again, when the sewage is pumped, as is 
frequently the case, the size of the tanks must often be increased, 
because m the smaller installations the whole of the day’s 
sewage is frequently pumped out in a few hours ; this fact must 
also be remembered when designing filters. 

Nearly every town upon the coast turns its sewage into the 
sea. That the sea has a purifying effect is obvious. The object 
to 1^ attuned is its dispersion in a large volume of sea-water. 
As it is lighter than salt water it tends to rise after leaving the 
sewer ; the outfall should, therefore, if practicable, terminate 
in deep water, so that the two liquids may become well mixed. 
The currents must be studied by means of floats, and in most 
cases the sewage must be discharged upon the ebb tide only, and 
then perhaps not throughout the entire period, the object ^ing 
to prevent it from being carried towards the shore. That the 
purification is effected mainly by means of living organisms is 
well established, wd it has been ui^ged by competent authorities 
that this system is not wasteful, since the organic matter forms 
the food of the lower organisms, which in turn are devoured by 
fish. Thus the sea is richer, if the land is the poorer, by the 
ado];>tion of this cleanly method of disposal. The next step is the 
partial purification of the sewage by means of a chemical process. 
When a town lies some distance up an estuaiy, as for example 
London, Glasgow, Rochester and many others, the dilution may 
be insufficient to prevent a nuisance, or the suspended matters 
may be deposited upon the foreshore to be uncovered at low 
water. The first sta^ of purification is then employed, namely, 
clarification in tanks. Practice varies with regard to tarik 

X ity, but as a general rule it should be at least equal to half 
’s dry weather flow. This will enable the works manager to 
tern out a good effluent, even in wet weather, when the volume 
is nmeh increased. With regard to the practical effect of any 
particular treatment, it is now recognized that the matters in 
solution are scarcely touched by any chemical process that can 
be employed, but romoval of the suspended matter is a great 
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gain, as has been proved in the case of London. Briefly, a good 
chemicai process ^ do about one-half of the work of purificaS^n; 
and in many oases it is not necessary to go further. With reg^d 
to the kind of chemical to use, lime, either alone or in conjunction 
widi aluminium sulphate or with ferrous sulphate, is most 
frequently employed. When the resulting sewage sludge has to 
be lilter-prttMwd, lime is almost essential for ^e primary treat- 
ment of the sewage, in order to destroy the glutinous nature of the 
sludge. In the case of large towns like London, Manchester and 
Salford, the sludge is shmed in specially designed steamers, 
of 600 tons to toftoTbiirden, and discharged into the sea 
at a distance tiiom lie coast. The London outfall works have a 
fleet of six steiHners, which convey the sludge out to Barrow 
Deep, a channel in the North Sea about 10 m. east of the Nore 
lightship. Each ve»el has four oblong tanks having a total 
capacity of 1000 tons of dudge, which can be discharged in seven 
mmutes when the valves are fully opened. The sludge is dis- 
charged about 10 ft, under the water and being agitated by the 
action of the ship’s screws is very completely diffused. The 
sand and earthy matters soon subside and the organic matter 
is rapidly consumed by the organic life in the sea-water. A care- 
ful microscopical examination and chemical analysis failed to 
detect more than the merest trace of the mineral portion of the 
sludge, either in dredgings from the bottom of the channels 
or on the surface of the sandbanks. The cost of the disposal 
works out at about 4id. per ton of sludge. 

In the case dl towns situated on rivers above the range of 
tidal waters, the further purification is effected either on land, 
or by means of artificial filters, or a combination of the two. 
The question of land treatment is frequently considered from 
the standpoint of so many persons to the acre ; but the best 
method is to ascertain how many gallons per day an acre of lai^ 
will purify. As the quality of land varies gjreatly, the proper 
volume to be applied per acre can only be ascertained after a 
good deal of experience. The range lies between about 3000 
gallons per acre per day in the case of poor land, to about 30,000 
gallons m the same period iK the case of the best. Let us assume 
an instance of the latter kind. The works have been designed 
on a basis of 1000 persons per acre, producing 30,000 gallons 
of sewage per day j the land being of a highly suitable character, 
and the sewage having been clarified, success is assured. But, 
conversely, through faulty construction of the sewers, the sewage 
amounts, say, to 60 gallons per head ; the land, unable to dial 
with the liquid, quickly becomes water -logged and offensive, 
and the works are a failure. Precisely the same remarks apply 
to artificial^Uters, which are always designed upon the basis of 
so many gklloas per square yard of filtering material. Many 
failures of lx»th land and filters have been due to the fact that the 
actual sewage flow was greatly in excess of the original estimates. 
We may soy that clay soils lie at one end of the scale, and very 
porous sands or gravels at the other ; obviously, therefore, 
each ciwe must be considered on its merits. It should be re- 
membered that when such moderate quantities as 3000 gallons 
per aerft pet day are applied to land, there is no necessity to 
remove the'su^ended matter ; broad irrigation tbeing resorted 
to, the land readily assimilates the solids, and thus one source 
of expense jnay be eliiniitffted. „ , . . • u j 

The artificial filters are now generally called bacteria beds ; 
although filters have been in constant use in some cases, m 
for instance at Wimbledon, for a great number of years. The 
first filters constructed at these works were made in 1870, and 
were about 7000 sq. yds. in extent. With the growth of popula- 
tion additions have been made of at least five times that area. 
One of the original beds was used for crude sewage, but the 
mineral matter choked it completely, and e^qjenence pointed 
to the necessity of clarifying the sewage before filtration. 
Whether the treatment should be in open or in closed Unks, 
or whether chemicals should be added, has been much debate , 
but seeing that ordinary sewage contains one ton of sus^nded 
mineral matter in each million gallons, it is clear thrt u ^bis 
is not removed before filtration, it wUl be retained m the fill^s 
and ultimately choke them, as happened at Wimbledon. The 


emnmon cesspool has been resuscitated and in^roycid under 
the name ol a septic tank. In this the disiategmtion of the 
suspended matter is brought about by anaiSrobic organisms, 
and the liquid in passing slowly through the tank absorbs most 
of the gases due to the breaking down of the o^anic matter. 
There is no oxidation at this stage. The liquid is next passed 
through artificial filters, of which there we many t>'pes. Wliat 
is known as a “ contact ” filter was constructed, probably for 
the first time on a large scale, at the London (Barking) works. 
The object sought to be attained wa that of making each 
cubic yard of fitering material perform the same amount of 
work, and the least expensive way was apparently to close the 
outlet, and charge the filter with liquid, allowing it to remain 
in contact for about two hours, and then drawing it off so that 
the bed could be thoroughly aerated. No doubt a better way 
would be to distribute the sewage in the form of a shower of 
liquid, and work the beds continuously, but this involves a good 
deal of expense for spreading appliances, and a fall is necessary 
in the works, which is not always obtainable. Probably the most 
complete installation of the kind last referred to is that at Salford. 
Iron pipes are led over the surface of the filters, and spraying 
nozzles are placed at short intervals, so that the sewage is applied 
in the form of a heavy shower. But whatever form the filters 
and applianc.es may assume, the final result is^ the same. If 
the beds are properly aerated, the aerobic organism ^tablishcs 
itself in prodigious numbers, and attacks the organic matter, 
breaking it down into harmless, soluble and gaseous products. 
It is, of course, assumed that the filters are adequate in area, 
and are properly managed. With regard to the materials to 
be employed in making sewage filters, it is now well established 
that the size of the particles has a more important bearing than 
their composition. At the same time, it may be remarked that 
materials with very rough surfaces, as for instance coke breeze, 
are more effective than those with smooth surf^es. Doubtless the 
former classes afford, in the interstices, a lodging for the bacteria, 
and no doubt a given quantity of material with rough surfaces 
will harbour greater numbers than the same amount of smooth. 

A reference must be made to the Manchester experiments. 
The experts’ report suggested the provision of 60 acres of filters 
for dealing with the sewage of.;lhe city, which is said to averse 
30 million gallons per day in fty weather. But after inquiry 
into the merits of the proposal the officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Board recommended that the filters should be 92 acres 
in extent, and that the effluent should be finished on land. 
Storm water filters to take the excess after the sewage was diluted 
six times were also recommended, such filters being designed 
to pass 500 gallons per sq. yd, per diem. ^ In this case clarified 
sewi^e was to be dealt with on filters 3 4 i*^- composed 

of clinkers broken to pass a sieve with meshw'of it in., but 
retained on one with meshes of i in. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the bacterial treatment of sewage hw scarcely as yet 
emerged from the experimental st^e, but it wijl certainly be 
adopted in many cases where it is impracticable ito obtain good 
land in sufficient quantity for the purification of the sewage. 
With regard to the disposal of sewage-sludge in inland towns, 
until it has been fairly established by a long trial that bacteria 
will dispose of this material, the reduction of its bulk by means 
of filter-presses will be found to be the most satisfactory metiwd 
of deaii^, with it. The practical effect is the conversion of 5 
tons of^Rfcnsive mud into i ton of hard cake, which may be 
readily handled and carted. The cost is usually about 2s. fid 
per ton of cake, and a million gallons of average sewage produce 
about 8 tons. 

The chief works of reference upon this subject we : ujlonei 
E. C. S. Moore, Sanitary Engineering ; L. Parkes and H. l^wooo, 
Hygiene and Public Health: A. J. Miwtin, The Sewase = 

A, P. Poley. Law Affecting Sewers and Drains: J. J. Cosgrove, 

Principles and Practice af Plumbing, The ^fication of S^ag» - 
^ \ -rs fn Cl ilut (.otn-bleta Solution oi 


rfincipies ana rracnce oj rmmvmst f ; 

Colonel E. C. S. Moote, Hew Tabtee for ihf Compute Solrium of 
GanguitUt and Kutter s 

Channels, Pipes, Sewers and Conduits ; W. J. DiMen, The Purtpci^ 
Hon of iew^e %id Water- W. Spinks, House Drainage ManuiU\ 
S. Rideal, S^age and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage. MunuiPal 
Engineers* Specification. U- 
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SEWING MACHINES 


WWlRa » HACHIim. The sewing machine, as i« ^ case 
With most mfc'hank»l inventions, is the result of the efforts of 
many persons, althoiwh it would appear tl»t the niost merit- 
orious of these worked in ignorance of the labours and Successes 
of others in the same field. Many of the early attempts to sew 
by machinery went on the lines of imitating ordinary hand- 
sewing, and all such inventions proved failures. The method of 
hand-sewing is of necessity slow and intermittent, seeing that 
only a definite length of thread is used, which passes its full 
extent through the cloth at every stitch, thus causing the working 
arm, human or otherwise, to travel a great length for every 
stitch made, and demanding frequent renewals of thread. 

TTie foundation of machine-sewing was laid by the invention 
of a double-pointed needle, with the eye in the centre, patented 
by Charles F. Weiscnthal in 1755, with the object of avoiding 
the necessity for inverting the needle in sewing or embroidering. 
Many of the features of the .sewing machine are distinctly 
.specified in a patent secured in England by Thomas Saint in 
1790, in which he, infer alia, described a machine for stitching, 
quilting, or sewing. Saint’s machine, which appears to have 
been intended principally for leather work, was fitted with an 
awl which, working vertically, pierced a hole for the thread. 
A spindle and projection laid the thread over this hole, and a 
descending forked needle pres.sed a loop of thread through it. 
The loop was caught on the under side by a reciprocating hook ; 
a feed moved the work forward the extent of one stitch ; and 
a second loop was formed by the .same motions as the first. It, 
however, descended within the first, which was thrown off by 
the hook as it caught the second, and being thus secured and 
tightened up an ordinary tambour or chain stitch was formed. 
Had Saint hit on the idea of the eye-pointed needle his machine 
would have been a complete anticipation of the modem chain- 
stitch machine. 

The inventor who first devised a real working machine was 
a poor tailor, Barth^lemy Thimmonier, of St foienne, who 
obtained letters patent in France in 1830. In Thimmonier’s 
apparatus the needle was crocheted, and descending through 
tne cloth it brought up with it a loop of thread which it carried 
through the previously made loop, and thus it formed a chain 
on the upper surface of the Though the machine was 

rather clumsy, made principallji^Wood, as many as eighty were 
l)cing worked in Pans in 1841, making army clothing, when an 
ignorant and furious crowd wrecked the establishment and 
nearly murdered the unfortunate inventor. Thimmonier, how- 
ever, was not discouraged, for in 1845 twice patented 
improvements on it, and in 1848 he obtained both in England 
and the United Kingdom patents for further improvements. 
The machine then made entirely of metal, and vastly 
improved on rtlK^st model. But the troubles of 1848 blasted 
the prospects of the resolute inventor. His patent rights for 
Great Britain were sold j a machine shown in the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 attracted no attention, and he died in 1857 un- 
friended and unrewarded. 

The most important ideas of an eye-pointed needle and a 
double thread or lock-stitch are strictly of American origin, 
and that combination was first conceived by Walter Hunt of 
New York about 1832-1834. Hunt reaped nothing of the 
enormous pecuniary reward which has been shared among the 
introducers of the sewing machine, and it is theref<|||*all the 
more necessary that his great merit os an inventor wbuld be 
insisted on. He constructed a machine having a vibrating arm, 
at the extremity of which he fixed a curved needle with an eye 
near its point. By this needle a loop of thread wa.s formed un^r 
the clotn to be sewn, and through that loop a thread carried 
in an oscillating shuttle was passed, thus making the lock- 
stitch of aE ordinary two-thread machines. Hunt’s invention 
was purchased by a blacksmith named Arrowsmith, and a good 
deal was done towards improving its mechanical details, but no 
patent was sought, nor was any .serious attempt made to draw 
attention to the invention. After the succc|^ of machines 

’ *‘Sew.*' for stitching with a noodle, is a word common to Indo- 
European languages : cf. Lat. suere, Gr. <tckr<r(}fir, Kam'xir, Sansk. siv. 



based on hk two devices was fully established, Hunt in xSk7 

applied for a patent; but his claim was disoltewcd on the ground 

of abandonment The most important feature in Hunt’s 
invention— the eye-pointed needle— was first patented in the 
United Kingdom by Newton and Archbold in 1841, in connexion 
with glove-stitching. 

Apparently unconscious of the invention of Walter Hunt 
Elias Howe, a native of Spencer, Mass., directed his attention to 
machine-sewing about 
the year 1843. In 1844 
he completed a rough 
model, and in 1846 he 
patented his sewing 
machine (fig. I ). Howe 
was thus the first to 
patent a lock-stitch 
macliine, but his in- 
vention had the two 
essential features — the 
curved eye-pointed 
needle and the under- 
thread shuttle — which 
were invented by 
Walter Hunt twelve 
years previously. 

Howe’s invention was 
sold in England to 
William F. Thomas of 
Cheapside, I/)ndon, a 
corset manufacturer, 

for £*5?* Thomas Fig. i. — Howe's original Machine, 
swured in December 

1^6 the English patent in his own name, and engaged 
Howe on weekly wages to adapt the machine ^for his manu- 
facturing purposes. The career of the inventor in London 
was unsuccessful ; and, having pawned his American patent 
rights in England, he returned in ^April 1849 in poverty to 
America. There in the meantime the sewing \ machine was 
beginning to excite public curiosity, and various persons were 
inaking machines which Howe found to trench on his patent 
rights. The most prominent of the manufacturers, if not of 
inventors, ultimately appeared in Isaac Merritt Singer (1811- 
secured a patent for his machine (fig. 2). 
Howe now became alert to vindicate his rights, and, after 
regaining possession of his pawned patent, he instituted suits 
against the infringers. 

An enormous amount 
of litigation ensued, 
in which Singer figured 
as a most obstinate 
defendant, but ultim- 
ately all makers 
became tributary to 
Elias Howe. It is 
calculated that Howe 
received in the form 
of royalties on ma- 
chines made up to 
the period of the 
expiry of his extended »— Singer’s ongmal Machine. 

patent (September 1867 — ^he died in the next month) a sum of 
not less than two millions of dollars. 

The practicability of machine-sewing being demonstrated, 
inventions of considerable originality and merit followed in 
quick succession. One of the most ingenious of all the inventors 
— who worked also without knowledge of previous efforts — was 
Mr Allan B. Wilson. In 1849 he devised the rotary hook and 
bobbin combination, forming the special feature of the Wheeler 
& Wilson machine. Wilson obtained a patent for his machine, 
which included the important and effective four-motion feed for 
moving the work after every stitch, m November 1850. In 
February 1851 William 0 . Grover, a tailor, of Boston, patented 
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his double cbsm-etitidi action, which formed the basis of the 
Grover & Baker inachine. In 1856 Jam^ A; £• Gibbs (182^ 
1902), a, Virginia farmex;, devised the pbain-stitch machine, im- 
prove subs^uendy by J. WiUoox and now known as the WiUcox 
dc Gibbs. These t^ther>-all American invesitions->form the 
types of the various machines now in common use. Thousands 
of patents have been issued in the United States and Europe, 
covering improvements in the sewing machine ; but, although 
its efficiency and usefulness have been greatly increased by 
numerous accessories and attachments, the main principles of 
the various maclunes have not been affected thereby. 


In machine sevdng three ^^rieties of stitch are made — (r) the 
simple chain or tambour stitch, {2) the double chain stitch and (3) 
the lock stitch. In the first variety the machine works with a single 
thread ; the other forms use two^ an upper and an under thread. 

The structure of the chain stitch is shown in fig. 3. The needle 
first descends through the cloth, then as it begins to ascend the 

friction of the thread 
\ / against the fabric is suf- 

r^M— 1 1 ficlent to , fomi a small 

MEJMlIii wlaM Myl MU loopmto wiA the poim 

^ operating under 

the cloth plate enters, 
expanding and holding the 
Fig. 3* — Chain Stitch. loop while the needle rises 

to its full height. The 
feed then moves the fabric forward one stitch length, the hook 
with its loop is also projected so that when next the needle 
descends its loop is formed Within the previous loop. The hoqj^Bpni 
releases loop No. i, seizes and expands loop No. 2, and in soim^g 
draws up the previous loop into a stitch, chain-like on the under side 
but plain on the upper surface of the fabric. The seam so made is 
firm and elastic, but easily undone, for if at any point a thread is 
broken the whole of the sewing can be readily run out backwards by 
pulling the thread, just as in crochet work. To a certain extent t his 
imperfection in the chain-stitch machine is overcome in the Wiljjflh 
A Gibbs machine, in which each loop, by means of a rotating 

• is twi.sted half a rcvolutuHP 

^ after it has passed through its 

predecessor. The somewhat 
complicated course of the 
threads in the double chain 
stitch of the Grover A Baker 
A n machine is shown in fig. 4. 
T’k under thread was supplied 

Fiu.4.-DouT5rc Cham stitch. ordinary bobbin and 


Fig. 4, — DouD 


\ ^ 

‘ Chain Stitch. 


was threaded through a circular needle of peculiar form. The machine 
was wasteful of thread, and the sewing formed a knotted ridge on tl^ 
under side of the fabric. 

The lock stitch is that made by all ordinary two-thread seu^V 
machines, and is a stitch peculiar to machine sewing. Its struettW^ 
is, as shown in tig. 5, very simple, and when by proper tension the 
threads inteji||^ within the work it shows the same on both sides 
and is very When, however, the tension on the upper thread 

IS weak, the uKTer thread runs along the surface as at fe, held more or 
less tightly by the Upper loops. It will lie seen that to make the lock 
stitch the under thread has to be passed quite through the loop of 
the upper thread. That is done in two principal ways. By the first 

plan a small metal shuttle, 

\ holding within it a bobbin of 

V , . > ^ thread, is carried backward 

jW forward under the cloth 
■r wBM JBILpi^p" plate, and at each forward 

^ 6 movement passesthrough the 

Fio. 5.-Lock Stitch. “Plf r loop i<^ by 

^ each succeeding strokie of the 

needle. Such is the principle devisfd by Hunt, introduced by 
Howe, and improved by Singer and many othere. The second prin- 
cipal method of forming the lock stitch comasts in seizing the loop 
of the upper thread by a rotating hook, expanding the loop and 
passing it around a stationary bobbin within which is wound the 
under thread. The method is the fiivention of A. B. Wilson, and 
is known generally as the Wheeler A Wilson principle. The rotary 
hook seen at ft, ng. 6, is so beVelted and notched that it €rpen.s 
and lexpands the upper thread loop, catiaing it qiute to enclose 
the bobbin of under thread, after wbicli it t^ows it off aim thp 
so>formed lock stllfh is pulled up and tautened either by an 
independent take-up motion as m later machines, or by the 
expansion of the next loop as in the older forms. The bobbin A, 
lenticular in form, and its cose B, fig. 6, fit easily into a circular de- 
pression within the hook, against |g^h they are held tiy the bobbin 
holder a. fig. 6^ ^ 

Intermediate between the shuttle and the rotary-hook machines 
is the DScillatlng-shuttle machine introduced by the Singer Co. The 
shuttle is hopk-fonned, not unlike the Wilson hook, and it carries 
within it a capacious circular bobbin of threofl A, fig. y. This shuttle 


IS dfivoA by an 0KiUatmg.4tivw4i^ mthm an amiflffir Mawby a a, 
and, inst^ of revolving 9 pinp^i^,like the Wilson, hook, it 9^^- 
lates only in an arc of 150 ^ so far as Serves to catch and cl^ ^ 
upper thread. The osd&tm^^shnttle and totaty 4 t 66 lf^tiiyclin^ 
woik witn great smoothness and tapAftttyj i q 

Sewing machnuMare now made in^ktuhlftds of varietiea^ spaaial 
kinds of work. Some, for example, periormiug 



Fio. 6. — Rotary Hook, Bobbin, and Bobbin Case 
. lor A WilscHi Machine). 

most complicaiti^ operations m ornamental stitching, a horizontal 
right and left motion, in addition to the ordinary vertical motions, 
l)eing for tins purpose often imparted to tlie needle bar ; others will 
.sew button-lioleh at the rate of ti or lo a minute , wliile others again 
will sew on the button.s, making the required number of stit^os, 
stopping automatically with the needle at its higliest point, ana 
cutting the threads off close to the underside of the work. In some 
cases two or more needles are fitted, producing parallel rows of 
stitches; with a machine liaving 12 needles a single operation n^y 
make as many as 24 ,000 stitches a minute. Speciaiforras of machine 
are designed to meet the requirements of the glove - sewer, tne 
umbrella-maker, Ac. In sewing carpets the great weight of toe 
material makes teeding dithcuU, and therefore macluntw have beim 
invented that move along the carpet, wluch itself remains sytibimry. 
The earlier forms were hand-worked ; the two lengtlis of were 

.stretcheil across tfie room, anti the machine travelled Img the 
seam, followed by the operator, wlio turned It by means of a hand- 
crank. One ot tiiese macliines was capable of doing the work of eight 
or ten hand - sewers. With later forms, operated by eJectricftiy or 



Fig. 7.— Singer OscUlatlng Shuttle, 

other po^Bind running along a track, the carpet is sriretchcf^^anjd 
sewed so rapidly that one power, machirtt? d,f>cb the vk^prkf^^.jBigut or 
ten hand machines;. The ifitroduction bif sewing inabluhes has 
volutionized the hoot and shoe industry, and boqks a^e stitched by 
machine, toe Elrchmer win^sewing machine and Smytl^thread’Sewing 
machine being prominent representatives of this 01^^ 

8 SX (I^. s€xus ; pCMHiibly connected >wilih Mcnrr, to cut)) ^ 
character of be^ either male or female, which can be attributed 
to the vast majcdty of animals, but le^ cfdn’ectly tb tlie iMlllShbir 
pUtots, where the so-called male and femalq orggns, 4w,4<nv«cs, 
ai;e part of t||e seadess gener^^tion (see Hkpsoductiok:' Planat). 
The prim^ distinction of sex resides in the tsseaiMieif^gaiit o( 
reproduction (^. 9 .). An oiiguiism that contfii^ 
tissue or mass of tissue known as tb^ testis, producing ^ 

XXIV. 24 a 



Muni Mite known m fpermatoxoa, is a male ; an onanism 
^tamine'the ttesiic isrhWi produces ova is known as a female ; 
dtie pfomicil^ both ova aM spermatozoa is a true herma- 
phromta ; and one producing neither, if it belong to Ihe sexual 
generation, is known as a neoter, although neuters are for the 
most part incomplete females. The primary sexual tissues and 
the gametes are described in the article Reproduction (Antmalsy 

Associated with the presence of the prim^ n^oductive 
organs there may be a large pnmber of other||iaracters, and 
attempts have imn made to i^assify these as secondary and 
tertiary sexfit dbasf^s. It Is impigsibie tb define k series of 
logical an)^,^ysccessory chafneter will find its 

ineviuwnl^yllUt a^Mvenieittt [n’actical di^i^tion first made 
by J^bnt, JjbbM be draiin between (wimters directly 
auxiliary of reproduction and ^se which, 

althougn!;W|iilM to one sex, are not immediately connected 
with repl^^Swv^rocessea We may then make the division 
into (i) (A. Essential : power of 

producing Plipfirayeiy ova and spermatozoa. B. Auxiliary : 
possession of sextml dn^ and reservoirs, ^romittent and 
copulatory organs, orp;ans associated with oviposition, gestation, 
parturition, and nutrition of the immature young in any stage) ; 
and (3^ Secondary Sexual Characters (diwences between the 
sexes m size, shape, appearance, omaimtation, armament, 
colour and coloration, voice, and instincts and habits not directly 
associated with the reproductive processes). 

Those characters which we here grouped as primary are 
described in the article Reproduction. It is sufficient to repeat 
that in many animals only the essential primary characters are 
present. There is much diversity in the possession of secondary 
sexual characters, and in many cases these apparently are absent. 
Amoi^ mammals it is impossible to distinguish the sex without 
examination of the reproductive organs or observation of the 
sexual habits, in such cases as the domestic cat, the tiger and 
mimuAher feline animals, hyaenas, bears, rabbits, hares, mice 
and number of others. So also among birds there are many 
cases where the sexes are alike, as for instance, some humming- 
birds, parrots, owls, cranes, kingfishers, and many small birds 
such as robins and hedge-warblers. In reptiles and batrachians, 
in fish and a very large nuoflBof invertebrates there are no 
visible secondary sexual chai^^^. 


,, in the portion of the Descent of Man devoted to 

Selection in relation to Sex,” brought together what remains the 
most complete and valuable account of tlie existence and distri- 
bution amc^st animate of secondary sexual characters, and it would 
^ impracticable here to give more than the most summary descrip- 
tion of'w groups of facts involved. Among' Crustacea the sexes 
frequently dm|g||iut in most coses the didenmosa concern auxiliary 
pnma^ chaq^^ such as the possesaiqo 0 ^ Intromitteati^ clasp- 
rngMSM. m^^roces in size are frequent ; in the higbMpecapods 
B'® lower Crustacea the females frequglitly ^ing 

larger, fhelHsparity being extreme in some of tjie paiWtio€cnM|ds 
and leopods wherc^ the male.s are minute and attached to ijke fe^Kn, 
wliitet in the Cirri])edes, as Darwin hfaneelf discovered. Very x^Kte 
ramplementary males may live as panudtes In the mgl^tie cavity of 
lai^e hermwhrodite or female forms. Amongst Arachnids con- 
spicuous difierenoeH in colour and size occur, &e males generally 
beiiw smaller more active and possessed of relatively longer ap- 
pendag^ and more liigldy decorated. Amongst Insects, the differ- 
ences between the sexes may be very great, quite apart from those 
relating to mtromittence, prehension of tlie female, oviposition, or the 
higli^ development of sense organs by which the mateggean more 
read ily a^k out the females. ^ In many cases the winged, 

^e femfm wingleaR imd grub^ke. In a few instancM/vRnales are 
wmy pqpiaefou^l^d nxp fami^ed with special weapons for fighting 
^®|f^vate. Amongst the Momoptera and Orthoptera there are 
ihany instMcea Where the males possess organs capa^ of producing 
loua sounds, and these kre rudimentary or absent in the females 
whilst in other case^. both sexes produce call-notes. Particulariv 
amongst the Coleopuka, the mates may differ very greatly from the 
(eniiUeA in the shape of the body and may be decorated with extm- 
iiary yo)¥tlm pf .^e head and thpna. The most notable sexual 
^ ^ coloration, and whilst there arc many instances 


hre inconspicuous, and a few where 
biiltot, thwe Alt itiil mote vmere theumates differ frin tl 


both are 
the females 


r r r V- wucre uRunwHn amer irvn tiie remalts 

hv ^ OMptejyfPf moretboftspicuous patterns and of brighter colours. 
It VW hb Skid of Insects in general that it is the more common case 
^ndm sexu^ ^ai^ters to exist in suth a degree that the 
aeiSNi duly be distinguislied at a glance. 


Among Fishes, secondary aexual characters are ootnmon,. Sntn*. 
are developed on the head and pectoral fins of the males of 
Rays, but it is probable that these may be auxiliary primarv cS?* 
acters, .useful in the prehension of the female. In the male 
a cartilagfnona projection, developed during riie breeding aSSS' 
appears on the upper surlace of the point of the lower jaw 
old xsu^ the jaws become hook-like and the teeth axe 
creased in size. In the thornback, the adult male has the 
sharp-pointed and backwardly-directed, while those of the fe™^i 
are flat Mdiavement-Iike. In ataortaUfidies the male* when S 
are imaUer than the iemales, and may be much smaller. Be*^ .1 
Btifl, hau-likp structures, elpugated processes ol tue fins, tuha^ 
and many other str^tuics tliat may be classed as ornaments 
th«r functum is unknown, occut in males and are absent in'leiS 
Diflerences m pattern and colour are extremely fteauent heiJni;. 
much more marked In the bre^g season, and WSa^ 
that the males are more conspmuous. Among Batrachia, diSeroncS 
l*tween the sexM m sue ^d general shape are not strildng, but 
there are nrany instances of flhe males exlubiting crests, or special 
processe-s which may be classed as ornaments, and peculikr pat^ 
and bnglit colours, durmg the breeding season. i»> eras 


alhesofth^e.ticfowftrxV,i3erb^Fl^r'“ral^e„^^^ 

oi instances the males are very pugnacious and are better anuedl the 
bones and musculature being heavier, the beaks and claws stronger 
while spurs or knobs on the wings and spurs on the legs may bt’ 
present only in the males or be relatively small in tlie females. 
Special ornaments such as crests and wattles, combs, carbuncles 
excrescences of the skin, and elongated or pecuUarly shaped feathers 

* tremely frequent, and are developed or intensified in the 
ig season, and in the vast majority of cases confined to the 
The voice almost invambly varies with the sex, is associated 
with the breeding period and is much more highly developed in the 
male, whilst structural developments such as modifications of the 
trachea, vocal sacs and resonators and differences in the larynx are 
frequently present and on the whole distinctive of the males. Differ- 
ta|ces in colour and pattern are extremely well marked, and these are 
^^Hl known to be associated witli the brecdhig period, which in many 
wjpAes is preceded by a moult, after which the a^ual plumage is 
PSssumed, or the colour of the naked parts intensiBh. In a few ex- 
ceptional cases such as some button-quails {Turnix), painted snipes 
{Khynchaea) , phalaropes (PAfl/ayo/>«j^nd cassowaries, the females 
exceed the males in size and brilliai^Amd it is interesting to notice 
that in such cases the usual dlstinctBPbf habit maiLbe reversed, the 
females being pugnacious, affgres.sive, and cour^B of the males, 
whilst the latter are shy and may attend to tH^iood. Such ex- 
ceptions are so rare that they may be called abnormal, for the rule 
among birds is that where secondary sexual characters are displayed, 
ornamentation, voice, brilliant pattern and colour, pugnacity and 

• rousness are distinctive of the male. Secondary sexual differ- 
s of the same nature are abundant among mammals. The males 
usually larger and have greater strength with corresponding 
bones and muscles, and courage and pugnacity. Special weapons 
of offence or defence are common and are usually hmd»d to the males 
or more highly developed in them ; familiar instance^B the horns ol 
cattle, sheep and antelopes, the canine teeth, the iBPI of the Uon. 
The antlers of the stags are certainly used in combats between tlie 
males, but in their more extreme development they may be classed 
as sexual ornaments. The males of many mammals emit powerful 
odoui9.4uring the breeding season, whilst their voices, whether as a 
battle cxy or a call to the female, are frequently more powerful. 
Crests, tufts and mantles, rudimentaik in th® female, conspicuous in 
the m^e, are extremely common. IMfferences in pattern and colour 
are rare except in monkeys, but when these exist ^ey are usually 
foimd in the male. 


The sexes, then, arc distinguished by prixnaiy and secondary 
ch^acters; these two catMories being convenient rather than 
logical. Ine real dividing fine is between the essential primary 
aexual character, the presence of a male or female gonad, and 
the various auxiliary and secondary differences which appear in 
every grade of elaboration. It is to be noted, moreover, that all 
the other sexual characters dl^nd on the activity of the essential 
primary character. Immature males and females are closely 
alike; the auxiliary and secondary aexual characters almost 
invariably begin to appear only when the gonads become mature, 
and fade away when these are injured or destroyed by accident, 
disease, senescence or artificial interference, and finally, when the 
activity of the gonads waxes and wanes periodically, there is a 
oorrea^ding j^odidty in tl||| display U the secondary char- 
acters. A number of observations and experiments support the 
conclusion that the gonads, in addition to their obvious tunction 
of producing the sexual cells, discharge secretions into the blood 
and tissues, and that these internal secretions or hormones. 



ai« the phyiiokigioal stimulus which awakens the development 

of the auxiliary and secon<kny sexual diara^ 

Auxiliary primary and secondary sexual characters are so 
many and various that general statements regarding them arc 
difficult and uncertain. In the broadest fashion, however, the 
following generalizations appear to be true. S^ndary sexual 
characters oe^ to appear at puberty. Young or immature forms 
resemble the sex in which such characters are least marked, 
while the young and the undistinguished sex resemble ancestral 
forms. The sex that is distinguished is usually the male, and 
the characters are usually hypertrophies or specializations 
characters that appear in the females and the young. (It is 
to be remembered that specialization may be the result of the 
suppression of characters as well as their acquisition, and there 
are a remarkable number of cases in which we may, at least 
tentatively, picture the bright sexual colour of imiles as due to 
the suppression of a pigment which masks them in the female.) 

Hermaphroditism is the condition in which gon^ producing 
ova and gonads producing spermatozoa are contaujjfc the same 
individual. Its distribution in the animal kingdJ^m irregular, 
and apparently independent of natural affinity, and the balance 
of opinion is in favour of regarding it not as a primitive condition, 
but as a secondary acquisition. C. Gaus has pointed out that 
it is frequent among sessile animals, as for instance Sponges, 
Anemones, Corals, Polyzoa, bivalve Molluscs, and Tunicates, 
and sluggish animals such as many of the worms and ijyls, 
whilst it is extremely common amongst almost every kiro of 
parasitic animal. The obvious suggestion is that if the condition 
be primitive, it has been preserved, and if not primitive, acquired, 
liecause in animals of such habit, the chances of sexual congress 
would be greater than if the sexes were separate. Again.st such 
an interpretation, however, it must be noticed that in 
hermaphrodites the sexual maturity of the male and fenuH^ 
gonads is not coincident, so that cross-fertilization commonly 
occurs. Self-fertilization is said to occur in the fish Serranus, 
and it certainly occurs in many parasitic Trematodes, in Tape- 
worms and a few Nematodei The real meaning of the occurrence 
of the condition remains obscure. Both gonads are present in 
many Sponges, in the Ctenophora, in many Anemones and 
Corals, in degenerate Hydroids such as Hydra, in most Turbel- 
larians and Trematodes, in all the Tapeworms, in a few Nematodes, 
in many Chaetopods, in the Leeches, in a few Brachiopods and 
in many Polyzoa. It is absent in most Echinoderma and 
Arthropdda, but occurs in Cirripedes and some Isopods. It 
occurs in some bivalves, such as the common oyster, cockle 
and clam, and is present in the Euthyneurous Gastropods and 
in Pteropods. Amongst vertebrates it is rare. A number of 
observers have urged that the vertebrate embryo passes through 
a hermaphrodite condition. J. T. Cunningham and i^Nansen 
have stated that a testis is embedded in the ovary of^^oung 
hagfish {Myxine) and that J|m ripens before the ovarj^pi teter 
observers have disputed tmt interpretation of the facTs. In a 
few fish and some Batrachia, hermaphroditism has been demon- 
strated, but it is not certain, whether as a normal or aberrant 
occurrence, whilst in many of the Batrachian cases, the ^imals 
are known to be normally unisexuaWThe term hern^H^oditisin, 
however, has been applied frequen||B|to cases of a diTItrent kind, 
in which there is no evidence of th?^ntial sexual organs ^ing 
affected, the appearances relating wholly to the auxih^ 
primary or the secondary sexual cjmracters. It is most probable 
that such conditions differ entiS from true heftnaphroditism. 
With regard to the auxiliary primary organs, and especially 
the genital ducts and external organs of sex, in a Mjority of 
cases as in vertebrates, the embryonic or youthful condition 
is undifferentiated, and so to say, contains the mit^ material 
which may be elaborated by specialization in o^ dnection or 
the other, by the proliferation of certain portions and the 
suppression of others, mto th^structures ch^tenstic of the 
male or of the female. Sometimes, growtii tato pips without 
normal differentiation, sometimes the specialiiation m one 
direction lags, with the result that a dubious appearanw arises. 
Subsequent dissection, or the approach of matunty, however, 


make it plain that the idiibiety was superficial and that ^ 
gonad of only oneeex was premt. Among m a rpm a ls, including 
man, every normal male rdaina relics of the female side of 
und^eidhtiated condition of the accessory sexual organs,, whilst 
every normal female contains similar if less welLmarkad re^ 
of tht male condition. Apparent hersaapbroditism dependii|{g 
on a dubious condition of the secondary sexual characters is 
equally widespread in possible occurrence. Anpgst insects 
which have bein much studied, such as the butterflies and moths, 
many curious conditions have been described ; sometinies the 
pattern and colour of the ixpptt and under sides, sometimes of 
different parts of the same wing, sometimes of different wings, 
present the characters of different sexes. Among birds and 
mammals, the secondary sexual characters of one sex, su^ as 
tize, pattern or colour, weapons or habits, may appear in animals 
with the gonads of the other sex, in every degree of develop- 
ment, reaching to an apparently complete reversal. In many 
cases these abnormal occurrences are associated with arrest of 
the functional ^vity of the primary organs of sex, by disease, 
accident, orjW^, and the failure of the necessary stimulus 
would cert^n^ serve to explain cases where the apparent 
reversal is nlninore than the suppression of a specialization in 
one direction. Tl^jjkcts, however, go further j it appears as 
if the suppressionwilr femaleness allows the development of a 
latent maleness. 

Determination of Sex . — Answers to the question why a particular 
individual becomes a male or a female fall into two groups, in 
one of which it is supposed that external conditions determine 
the result, in the other that the sexual cells differ from the first. 
G. Canestrini suggested that the sex was determined by the 
number of spermatozoa which entered tlie ovum, but fuller 
knowledge of the details of fertilization (see Reproduction) 
has made it plain that only a single spermatozoon normal!)' 
conjugates with the ovum, whilst polyspermy, if it occur, results 
only in abnormalities which do not proceed to full devc^lmpment. 
Professor Thury in 1863 and C. Diising in 1883 urged tfiat ova 
fertilized .soon after ovulation gave rise to females, whilst those 
impregnated later produced males. Some evidence exists as 
to the effect of delay in fertilization ; V. Hensen (1881) suggested 
that females were produced when both ova and spermatozoa 
were in the most active condition, and H. M. Vernon (1898) 
has shown that in hybridizing Echinoderms the fresher gamete 
appears to exert a greater influence, but it cannot be said that 
there is definite evidence as to the determination of sex on such 
lines. J. D. Hofacker in 1823 and M. T. Sadler in 1830 collet^ 
a large series of statistics from which they drew the conclusion 
that when the male parent is older, more males are produced, 
whilst many observers have attempted to drew conclusions 
from the comparative vigour of the parents. Popular belief 
and some observations with regard to the breeding of dome^c 
anjpoals have led to the inference that the sex of the offspring 
tends to be that of the least vigorous parent, and such a theory, 
as it would appear to imply the existence of a natural law for 
rectifying the proportions of the sexes, has gained more attention 
than the facts supporting it would justify, and several unbiassed 
observers have interpreted the events in the sense that the 
vigorous parent produces his or her own sex. It is to be noted 
that such theories of relative vigour do not necessarily imply 
that external conditions determine the sex, for they would apply 
equally were it the case that there was a power of selection 
amongst gametes of predetermined sex. A Iwge number of 
investigators have been led to bclicv^ that conditions of nutrition 
are of mportance, and this view is specially plausible in the ca» 
of vertebrates, if it be accepted that the embryos paw through 
a hennaphrodite condition. E. Yung found that when tadpolre 
wer^ reared under normal conditions, the proportion of mme 
to female was about as 43 to 57, but that when a flesh diet was 
provided thepercentage of females was very greatly increased. 
It has liiiMriTiil that when Aphides funder the favourable 
conditions^isunimer temperature and^fctrition, they produce 
only females, but that the advent of autumn bringa with it an 
equality in sex production. Mrs Treat showed that starved 



drtripillan turned Into imJe*; E.M»upto,in theciw ofRoti^, 
HAd btiicr obsemrs in the cases of some Cniitacea, nave sirwta«y 
pointed to a relation between abundant nutrition* and the 
excessive production of females. In nearly every case,%ow^er, 
other observers have either obtoined conflicting results, or placed 
anbther interpretation on similar results, whilst in none of the 
cases has the factor of selective mortality been sufficiently 
excluded. Even were it proved that a correlation listed between 
excessive diet and over-production of females, ithnight be that 
the incidence of mortality was differential. Many attempts 
have been made to derive information by examining the statistics 
of human births in times of plenty and of hardship, but the 
resuJt.s are inconclusive. C. Darwin, reviewing the evidence, 
was disposed to believe that the proportions of the sexes varied, 
that the tendency to produce male and' female offspring was 
inherited, and that by a process of natural selection it was 
adjusted to the needs of the species, but he was too cautious to 
lean to any particular view as to the nature of the determining 
factors. C. Diising (1883 and 1885) also believjd in the existence 
of such a power of adaptation or adjustmei^t^ attributed 
it to the action of a large number of external j^ditions. P. 
Geddes and J. A. Thomson (1889) similarly cme t^me conclusion 
that factors external to the sexual cell!|flu a predominating 
importance, and these authors linked thWitermination of sex 
with their general theory of the nature of sex. They regarded 
sex as an expression of an alternating rhythm of anabolism and 
katabolism to be observed throughout the living world, and 
supposed that femaleness was specially associated, was in fact 
an outcrob of the anabolic or constructive processes of living 
matter, whilst maleness represented the katabolic, destructive 
ot liberating processes. Their view ranges many diverse facts 
in apparent harmony, but has to encounter many facts that 
apparently contradict it. In a later work J. A. Thomson 
himself (1907) assigns less weight to his own theory, and quotes 
with aj^oval T. H. Morgan’s suggestion that the determination 
of sex may be brought about in different fashions in different 
cases. 

Tlieories as to sex being predetermined in the sexual cells have 
been numerous, but it is only recently that any exact evidence 
appearing to point to such a caficlu.%on has been adduced. When 
parthenogenesis (see Rkpkoduciion) was first being investigated. 
It was found that eggs which gave rise to females were different from 
those which produced males, out when it was demonstrated that at 
least in many cuvses there was the further difference as to whether 
the eggs were fertilized or not, it was assumed that the presence 
or absence of fertilization determined the sex. Physiciams have 
repeatedly propounded the theory that one ovary produces eags 
capable of developing only into females, the other only tho.se capable 
of becoming males, and the suggestion has been made that in the case 
of human beinga ovulation takes place alternately from the ovaries. 
From this it Wbuid follow that were the .sex resulting from one 
fertilization known, the sex of a subsequent fertilization could be 
predicted, or by choosing the date of fertilization, selected. These 
views, however, rest on no satisfactory evidence and remain Hin- 
oorrelated witih any observatkma as to the structure of the ^gs 
riiemselves. On the other band, more exact workers, u|iuig modem 
cytological metliods, have accumulated striking facts as to the 
existence of different kinds of sexual cells, the differences relating 
Chiefly to the nuclear changes which occur in ovogenesis and spermato* 
genesiB, and have been estaUisivsd with more certainty in the case 
of the apermatoroa, £. B. Wilson (1909) has given a full summary 
and discussion of various interpretations of these observations. In 
over a hundred species of insects, Myriapods and Arachnids, two 
Idfids of spermatozoa are produced. The spermatozoa ate formed 
in pairs, and the mother cell which gives rise to each pair ckhilats, in 
the ordinary laaliicm of nuclear division, paired chromosomes, one 
member of each pair pa s si n g into each s^rmatozoon. The mother 
cell contains also an unpalreffelement, consisting in its simplest form 
of a sinffle large chromosome, but sometimes represented by a group 
ol pectmar chromosomes, which, ior convenience, Wilson terms the 
“ A ** dement, or.'* hetmchroinosome/' The " X ” dement passes 
into one or other of the spermatozoa, from which it results, that 
spermatozoa of two kinds are formed in equal numbers, the difference 
being the presence Or absence Of the " X ” element. Eggs fertifized 
by spermatozoa containing the X element faecomui&iaies. those 
latdliscd by spermat^pa without it become There is 

eMdance that in some Ass (c.g. bees) the MTcrmatpzAlevoid of the 

A ” 'dement degdiemc, witli the resuft that any fertilized eggs 
;must produce females. 

E. B. Wdson'i suggestion, advanced in the most cautious way, is 


that the’" X " dement referied to hi the last pacamph is the 
determinant, or at least the indeai of aeg;^ and further that tike difier. 
ence between the male and female oiganiam is that the ^oi^s 
from an egg which, developing eiBicr parthchogeneticaUy or after 
fertihzatiou, contains only a single unit of thte “ X " element while 
the female starts from an ovum which, whether devdopini 
fertihzation or parthenogenetically, contains the two “ X ” units 
The ovum of a sexual egg in the process of maturation discards half 
its normal complement ol the " X *’ element ; if it be fertilized bv a 
spermatozoon containing an " X " unit it gives rise to a femde • if Jt 
be fertilized by one without this it becomes a male. A large number 
of different forms of nuclear change have been described in the 
maturation of normal and parthenogenetic eggs, and by the exercise 
pf a little ingenuity it is easy to select from^ese vanous processes 
modes of nudear division which if they actually occurred in the 
appropriate instances would adapt Wilson's hypothesis to cases in 
which parthenogenetic eggs give rise to males or to females, in 
some individual instances the process which the hypothesis would 
demand appears actually to occur. 

Various workers on Mendelian lines (see MeMobusm) have 
endeavoured to correlate the facts discussed by Wilson and their 
experimental mquiries into the inheritance of primary and second- 
ary sexuaJ^^acters, with the additional difficulty, absent from 
Wilson's l^Hpesis, that their theory requires them to suppose 
the unfertiiiW cells to bo unisexual. W. E. Castle suggested that 
both males and females were Mendelian male-female hybrids with 
respectively male and female dominance, and that m the usual way 
disruption took place in the formation of the germ cells, with the 
result tlvat male and female spermatozoa and male and female ova 
were jiroduced. He assumed further that there was a selection or 
repulsion in fertilization, so that ova and spermatozoa bearing the 
“''Bjjasex never conjugated. C. Correns assumed the male to be 
Aybnd, Uic female to be homozygous or pure female, the male 
character being dominant. Ova were, tlierefore, unisexual, always 
female, while spermatozoa were either male or female, and when a 
female egg was fertilized by a female Hjiermatozoon the result natur- 
ally was a female, but when it was fertilized by a male spermatozoon 
the result was a sex-hybrid apoeanng as a male because of the 
dominance of male characters. Correns’s theory avoids the unlikely 
•gppos^ition of selective fertilization, but breaks dowm in those cases 

jiarthenogenesis where the uniertihzed egg prodded by a female 
gives rise to a male. W. Bateson reverses the theoi^ of Correns and 
.supposes that the female is a hybrid witli femaleness dominant, wlide 
tlie male is pure male. The female in fact contains a factor which 
makes her female Whilst the male is a ipalc because it is without this 
factor. Tliis view, however, leaves un^plained the existence of two 
kinds of spermatozoa and involves a senes of elaborate hypothe.ses to 
reconcile it with cases of parthenogenesis. L. Doncaster has elabo- 
rated the extremely ingenious suggestion that the Mendelian pairs 
are not male and lemale, but male and absence of sex and female 
arid absence of sex. The male is a pure male but produces tw^o kinds 
of i^rmatozoa, those with the determinant for sex and those without 
it. The normal female is a sex-hybnd and produces male and female 
eggs m equal numbers, and it is assumed that there is a selective 
fertilization, female eggs being fertihzed by male spermatozoa and 
giving rise to females, whilst male eggs are fertilized by .spermatozoa 
without the sex factor and give rise to males. In cases of partheno- 
genesis, it is supposed that there arc two kinds of females, the result 
of fertilization by different kinds of spermatozoa, and that those 
going tlirough different kinds of maturation processes give rise with- 
out Tertii^tion to males or to females. Doncaster has discovered 
iriany J^ksting details of the maturation processes in insects which 
agree APhis suggestion. The MenA|lian interpretations, however, 
are moWfngenious than caacIuaive.Wk at least they combine with 
other work in supporting the probaDmty that the determination ot 
sex depend.^ on the sexual cells and not on conditions influencing the 
developing embryo. Similarly they combine with other work m 
pointing to the conclusion that the male organism differs from the 
female absence of something pr^^^ flic female. The 

McndQkaiAKerpretations »||est that male and female sex deter- 
minants arc different in kinlHKVilson's interpretation suggests that 
they differ only, so to sa^ In quantity. Both interpretatiasis 
haxrnonize with the observ^ fact that cases in which a lemale 
assumes male characters arc much more frequent and much more 
definite than ca^es in which a ||||e assumes femaleness. 

Thfcry of Sexual Dimor^tm.-—}iLaks and females may be 
alike, ap^ from their possession of male or female gonads, 
or may differ to ^almost any degree. It is plain, therefore, that 
although the presence and the maturity of the gonads may be, 
and probably are, the immediate stimulus to the appearance of 
the secondary differences, they cannot be the prime cause. Why, 
although equally potent sexu^y, do. eome. males and feipales 
differ, others resemble one another ? ^ This is a question distinct 
from that of the primary ^termination of sex and the mechanism 
by which it is brought about. C. Darwin’s theory of sexual 
selection remains the only comprehensive suggestion. Like bis 
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theory of the Origin of Species, it is not a theoiy of the oi^ 
of variations. He starts from the observed faot that variations 
occur and are transmitted ; he suppos^ that by natural seleption 
individuals favoured by suitable variations are preserved, ^d 
that in such a fadiion the divergence which leads to the origin 
of species has come about ; he also supposes that by sexual 
selection, or preferential mating, the differences between male and 
female have been brought about. “ Courage, pugnacity, pewe- 
verance, strength and size of body, weapons of all kinds, musical 
organs, both vocal and instrumental, bright colours, stripes 
and marics, and ornamental appendages, have all been indirectly 
gained by the one sex or the other, through the influence of love 
and jealousy, through the appreciation of the beautiful in sound, 
colour or form, and through the exertion of a choice ; and these 
powers of the mind manifestly dj^nd on the development of 
the cerebral system {Descent of MnUf ii. p. 402)- The characters 
to be accounted for are confined to one sex and are in close 
relation with the breeding season and breeding habits. In those 
cases where they differ from the females, the maleit^il^ the most 
active in courtship, and the best armed, and are fehdered tlie 
most attractive in various ways. They fight with their rivals > 
for the possession of the female, or display their attractions 
before her, and either b)' conquest or by being preferred have an ' 
advantage over less favoured males. Darwin was in some doubt 
as to how far it could be shown that such favoured individuals 
had a chance of leaving more progeny, except in cases where 
males were polygamous or much more numerous than females, 
but he suggested that on the whole the more vigorous female 
would be ^e first to breed and to choose the more attractive 
males, or be captured by the stronger males. A. R. Wallace 
was unable to accept the theory of sexual selection except in 
the most limited way, and in particular laid great stress on the 
want of evidence, to which Darwin himself has called attention, 
that females prefer more highly ornamented males. He thought 
that natural selection was sufficient to explain sexual differences 
such as the possession of weapons, scents and call-notes. With 
regard to colour and pattern, he regarded these as natural 
f)utcrops of specialized structure, better displayed in more 
\ugorous animals, and therefore likely to increase under natural 
selection. The inconspicuous patterns and dull colours of 
females he believed to depend on natural selection, and to be 
associated with the greater need for fenwles to be inct)nspicuous 
whilst engaged in their duties to their young. More recent 
writers have shown that in a large number of cases brilliant 
colours and patterns are in themselves really protective (see 
Colours of Animals), so that the facts left to be explained 
bv the theory of sexual .selection are still further restricted. 
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8BXBY, IDWABD (d. 1658), English soldiw, leveller 
and conspirator, was a private soldier in Cromwell s regiment of 
horse when first heard of about 1643. He ^osfd the Pf 0 P,°“l 
to disband the army in 1647 : and as one of the “ 

resisted all attonpts to come to an arrangement wtth Charles J., 


and advocated extreme dcmooriitic doctrines. Sb row ta the 
rank of colonel, but depFfViod of his commiasion 4 n ifS5i« 
When CromweU assumed the title of lord protector, Sesdsy 
became dhe of his most violent opponents, and in 1655 tried, to 
bring together the levellers and royalists in a combination 
to overturn the government. Gon^ielled to fly from England^ 
he intrigued with the Spanish government with a view to restoe* 
ing Charles II., as the only feasible plan for destroying Cromwell ; 
and he was concerned in several plots to assassinate the pro> 
lector. About 1657 he wrote the celebrated apology for tyran- 
nicide entitled “ Killing No Murder,” under the pseudonym 
William Allen, which was printed in Holland and distributed 
in England. In July 1657 he was arrested in disguwe in England, 
whither lie had come to attempt Cromwell’s assassination, and 
he died in the Tower of London on the 13th of January 1658. 

8 EXPARTITB VAULT, in architecture, a name given to the 
single bay of a vault, which, in addition to the transverse and 
diagonal ribs, has been divided by a second transverse rib, 
forming six compartments. The principal examples are those 
in the Ahbaye-atix-Hommes and Abbaye-aux-I>amcs at Caen 
(which were^obably the earliest examples of a construction 
now looked upon as transitional), Notre D^c, Paris, and the 
cathedrals of Bourges, Laon, Noyon, Senlis and Sens; from 
the latter cathedral the sexpartitc vault was brought by William 
of Sens to (anterbury, and it is afterwards found at Lincoln 
and in St Faith’s CJiapel, Westminster Abbey. 

SEXTANT, an instrument for measuring angles on the cel^tial 
sphere. The name indicating that the instrument is furnished 
with a graduated arc equal to a sixth part of a circle) is now only 
used to designate an instrument employing reflection to measure 
an angle ; but originally it was introduced by Tycho Brahe, 
who constructed several sextants with two sights, one on a fixed, 
the other on a movable radius, which the observer pointed to the 
two objects of which the angular distance was to be measured. 

Tht imperfections of the astrolabe and cross-staff for taking 
altitudes (see Navigation) were so evident that the idea of 
employing reflection to remove them occurred independently to 
several minds. R. Hooke contrived two reflecting instruments. 
ITic first, described in his Posthumous Works (p. 503), had only 
one mirror, which reflected the light from one object into a 
telescope which is pointed directly at the other. Hooke’s second 
plan employed two single reflections, whereby an eye plwed at 
the side of a quadrant could at the same time see the images 
formed in two telescopes, the axes of which were radii of the 
quadrant and which were pointed at the two objects to be 
measured. This plan is descrilied in Hooke’s Animadversions 
to the Machina Coekstis of Hevdius, published in 1674, while 
the first one seems to have been communicated to the Royal 
Society in 1666. Newton also studied this subject, but nothwijg 
was known about his ideas till 1742, when a description in his 
own handwriting of an instniment devised by him was found 
among Halley’s papers and printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions (No. 465). It consists of a sector of brass, the wc of 
which, though only equal to one-eighth part of a circle, is divided 
into 90®. A telescope is fixed along a radius of the sector, the 
object-glass being close to the centre and having outside it a 
plane mirror inclined 45*" to the axis of the telescope, ^d inter- 
cepting half the light which would otherwise fall on the objert 
glass. One object is seen through the telescope, while a movable 
radius, carrying a second mirror close to the first, is turned round 
the centre until the second object by double reflection is seen in the 
telescope to coincide with the first. !^t before Newton s plan was 
published the sextent in its present rorm had come into practical 
use. On May 13, 1731, John Hadley |||cri^d an ‘ ocunt, 
employing double reflection, and a forti^it later he ejdulxtM 
the instrument.^ On the aoth of May Halley stated ta the 
Royal Society that Newton had invented an instrument founded 
* Hadley described two different constructions : in one the 
telescope wa^feed along a radius as NowJjn'» 
it was Saced in the way afterwards umverslflly ademted ; an octot 
of the first construction wa-s made in the summer of *730> *cco^^ 
to a statement made to the Royal ^icty by Hadley s brother George 
on Feb. 7, 1734- 
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dll tlw Mine principle, and tiad cornmunicatcd an account erf it to 
the iociety in but on search being made in the minutes 
it 'was onty found that Newton had shown a new instrument 
** for observing the moon and stars for the longitudle at* sea, 
being the old instrument mended of some faults/* but nothing 
was found in the minutes concerning the principle of the construc- 
tion. Hal)^ had evidently only a dim recollection of Newton’s 
plan, and at a meeting of the Royal Society on December 
j 6, 1731, he declared himself satisfied that Haley’s idea was 
different from Newton's. The new instrument was tried in 


August 1732 on board the ** Chatham ** yacht by order of the 
Admiralty, and was found satisfactory, but otherwise it does 
not seem to have superseded the older instruments for at least 
twenty years. Hadley’s instrument could only measure angles 
up to 90° ; but in 1757 Captain Campbell of the navy, one of the 
first to use it assiduously, proposed to enlaige it so as to measure 
angles up to 120’’, in which form it is now generally employed. 

Independently of Hadley and Newton the sextant was 
invented by Thomas Godfrey (1704-1749), a poor glazier in 
Philadelphia. In May 1733 James Logan wrote to Hdley that 
Godfrey hud about eighteen months previously Ihowed him a 
common sea quadrant to which he had fitted two pieces of 
looking-glass in such a manner as brought two stars at almost 
any distance to coincide.” llic letter gave a full description 
of the instrument ; the principle was the same as that of Hadley’s 
first octant, which had the telescope along a radius. At the 
meeting of the Royal Society on January 31, 1734, two affidavits 
sworn before the mayor of Philadelphia were read, proving that 
Godfrey’s quadrant was made about November 1730, that on 
November 28 it was brought by G. Stewart, mate, on board 
a sloop, the Truman,” John Cox, master, bound for Jamaica, 
and tlmt in August 1731 it was used by the same persons on a 
voyage to Newfoundland. The statement that a brother of 
Godfrey, a captain in the West India trade, sold the quadrant at 
Jamaica to a Captain or Lieutenant Hadley of the British navy, 
who brought it to London to his brother, an instrument maker 
in the Strand, is devoid of foundation.^ 

The figure shows the construction of the sextant. ABC is a light 
iiamowork of bra.ss in the shape of a sector of Oo'', the hmb AB having 

a graduated arc of silver fsome- 
times of gold or platinum) Inlaid . 
It is held in the hand by a small 
handle at the back, either ver- 
tically to measure the altitude of 
an obj ect, or in the plane passing 
through two objects the angular 
distance of which is to be found. 



the horizon in the telescm through the unsilvered half, while 
the light from tho sun or a ^ S may be reflected from the “ index 
glass C to tho silvered am of E and thence through F to the 
observer's eye. If been moved so as to make tlie image of a 

star or of the limb of M sun coincide with that of the hoiixou, it is 
seett that the angle SCl^the altitiltle of the star or solar limb) equals 
twice the angle BCD. Thd Umb ' AB n graduated so as to avoid 
the necessity of doubling the measured angle, a space marked as a 


It may also be mounted on a 
stand. CD is a radius movable 
round C, where a small plane 
mirror of silvered plate-glass is 
fixed perpendicular to the plane 
of tho sextant and in the line 
|j/r CD. At D is a vernier read 
through a microscope, also u 
clamp and a tangent screw for 
givijur the arm CD a slow motion. 
At £ is another mirror “ the 
horizon glass," also perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the sextant 
and parallel to CB. F is a 
B small telescope fixed across CB, 
parallel to the plane CAB and 
pointed to the mixror E. As 
only the lower half of E is 
silvered, the observer can see 
through the unsilvered half, while 


‘ See Professor Rigaud, Naut. Mttf. vol. ii. No. John Hadley 
was a country gentlenuM of independint means, and ttalact that he 
was the first to bring tMb construction of reflecring telescopes to any 
penfMtion has made m^y autliors believe that he was a professional 
matnunent maker. His brother Georgy who assisted him, was a 
barrister. || 


degm on the limb beinf in TenUty only 30'. The vernier pieferablv 
of ^ extended type, i.#. a yeraier whose divisions are twice the 
distance apart of those on the arc, should point to o« o' o'” when 
two mirrors are paraUel, or in other words, whcai the direct and 
reflected images of a distant object coincide. 

The sextant was formerly much Used On land for determining 
latitudes m which case an artificial horizon fsoe below) is required 
but It ^ now been largely superseded by the, portable altazimuth or 
theodolite, while at sea it contmue.s to be indispensable. 

The telescopes employed in sextants are of two kinds : the direct 
for the more ordinary observations ; and the inverting, for astre/ 
nomic^ work, one of the eyepieces of wiiich should be of high 
magnifying power, not less than 15 diameters. Each eyepiece has 
two pairs of wires, each pair perpendicular to the other, and dividing 
the held of view into nme divisions, of which the central is square. 
Contacts should be made as nearly as possible in the centre of this 
square. It is convenient if the telescope is fitted with an interrupted 
thread to screw into the coll^ of the up and down piece. Both 
mirrors are supplied with coiPured .shades of different degrees oi 
shade, and may be used either singly or combined for sea observa- 
tions ; th^ are subject to eiTor.s of refraction, due to non-parcllclism 
ol the sid(^ ol the glaas. Coloured eyepieces of neutral glass ot 
different m^ities are fitted to slip on and off the conically ground 
surface of ilto eyepieces of the telescope ; they are used for index 
error and for observations in the artificial horizon. Introducing 
no refraction error, they also ensure the suns being of the same 
bmliancy ; a very important point. Tlue up and down piece, when 
adjusted to equalue the suns, will bring the axis of the telescope nearly 
exactly in hne with the edge of the silvered surface of the horizoii 
glass, which is the best position for observing, and from this it must 
never be moved until the equal altitude or other observations art* 
complete. 

For observations on sliore the sextant .should be mounted on a 
stand. In an improved form of stand, the bearing which carries thi 
sextant is square, and the whole bearing revolving on a centre is 
controlled' by a clamp and tangent .screw. The counterpoise should 
ei^tly balance the sextant, and they may be fitted to allow for 
adjustment. A small spirit-level fixed on one of the arms ot tht 
sextant stand, and another level invoting round the pillar on the 
index bar of the .sextant canyang the microscope, working in a plam 
parallel to that of the instrument, and fixed by means of a .set screw, 
are of use* in placing the sextant exactly in the required position when 
observing faint stars. With the telescope pointing to the centre 01 
the artificial horizon, the direct and reflected images of the sun ai 
any convenient altitude are made to coincide. The levels are then 
adjusted and permanently fixed by their set screws. To observe a 
faint star, it is only necessary to set its double altitude on the 
sextoiit, turn the instrument and the stand to bring the bubbles 01 
their re.spective levels in the centre of their runs, and move the stand 
until the telescope points to tlic centre of the artificial horizon and in 
tlie direction of the star, when the direct and reflected images will be 
se^ in the field. A small electric light fitted on the arm carrying the 
microscope, and worked by a dry battery, enables the sextant to be 
read at night. 

The artificial horizon in common use consists of a glass trough con- 
taining mercury and protected from the wind by a glass roof. The 
glass in the roof should be ot the best quahty, and the faces of eacli 
pane of the trough accurately parallel. A new form ol honzon 
consist of a shallow rectangular trougli of metal gilt. After cleansing? 
the surface by wetting it with a lew drops of dilute sulphuric acid 
a drop of mercury is rubbed on until the whole surface is bright! 
when a very small quantity of amalgamated mercury added will 
form an even horizontal surface. The dross is wiped off with a 
broad camel-hair brush. In this shallow trough waves are killed 
almost instantaneously. 

The horizon is placed upon a stand, consisting of two iron jilates, 
the upper resting on the lower, supported by three long large-headed 
screws, by means of which it can be levelled. If the stand is raised 
off the Sro^d a foot or so, on a firm foundation, thus bringing the 
artificial horizon closer to the telescope, faint stars are more easily 
observed, arid the movement of Ihe sektant necessary to keep the 
star in the field, owing to its motion in the heavens, wnl be lessened 
A lantern placed on the ground behind, or a little on one side of, the 
observer, and faintly showing on the artificial horizon, will suffi- 
ciently illuminate the wires ot t^ telescope on a dark night. 

Adjustments . — The planes of Ibth the index glass and the horizon 
glass should be perpendicular to the plane of the instrument, and 
they should alw be parallel to Oile another when the vernier is set 
to zero. The line of coUimatioii of the telescope must be parallel to 
the plane of the sextant. This adjinstment, though less liable to 
alter than either of the others, should be examined from time to 
time as follows : — With the sextant mounted on a stabd, move the 
index so as to separate the direct and reflected images of a star 
a distance nearly equal to the length of the parallel wires of thr 
telteicope, and turn the eyepiece until, the diktct ifliage of 'the ttar 
coinciding with one extremity of the wire, the reflected image 
cpincides with the other extremity ; the wires will then be parallel to 
the plane of the sextant. Select two bright stars and maxe a coin- 
cidence of the reflected and direct images oil the middle of one wire, 
and then on the middle of the other. If the two loadings agree, the 
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;«dittsttaeiit is correct ; if not, the adjuating ecmwe in tiie collar of the 
and down piece must be moved wtlil the coinctdenoe is exact. 
Centring ertor " is very important, but cannot corrected. In 
an indifferent instrument it may be sufficient to vitiate the result of 
any observations on one side only of the aenith. It arises from the 
ocwntricity of the centres of the index arm and of the arc, and varies 
wittt the angle measured, being generally greater as the angle in- 
creases ; but the index arm becoming bent, or any part of the frame 
receiving a blow which alters its shape, the flexure of the instrument 
irom varying temperature, and defective graduation, will aU produce 
errors which it is generally impossible to disentangle, and they are 
all included in the one correction for centring. This correction is 
found by comparing the angle measured by the sextant (corrected 
for index error) with the true angle. The most accurate method, 
because it employs a large number of observations for the same or 
nearly the same angle, is by observations of pairs of circum-meridian 
stars in the artificial horiaon at various altitudes. Double the 
diflerence between the resulting latitude by each star and the mean 
latitude will be the centring error ffr an angle equal to the double 
altitude of that star, that is, the angle actually measured by the 
sextant, index error being ascertained and applied before working 
out. Measurement of the angles between stars, compared with their 
calculated apparent distance, is another method. At Kew Observa- 
tory (National Physical Laboratory) the centring error is determined 
for certain angles by fixed collimators. Including, as it docs, errors 
from 80 many causes, the correction does not remain i>erfectly steady, 
and it should be ascertained from time to time. In a good sextant 
the error should not exceed one minute over the whole of the arc. 

SEXTON (an early corruption of “ sacristan,” properly the 
keeper of sacred vessels and vestments, Med. I^t. sacrtslattus or 
sacrisia), a minor officer of an ecclesiastical pari.sh. In the early 
church the sexton was identical with the osUarius, or door-keeper, 
whose duty it was to open and shut the church at certain hours, 
guard the church and all it contained, and prevent the heathen 
and excommunicated from entering. The duties of the modern 
sexton are practically those of the ancient sacristan. He has the 
custody of the church keys, is responsible for keeping the church 
clean, for the bell-ringing and lighting, and look.s after the vest- 
ments and instrumenia of the church, but the duties may vary 
by custom in different parishes. Where his duties arc confined 
to the care of the vestments instrumenia the right of appoint- 
ment of a sexton lies in the churchwardens ; if his duties are 
confined to the churchyard the right of appointment is in the 
incumbent, and where his duties extend to both the right of 
appointment is jointly in the churchwardens and the incumbent. 
By custom, however, he may be appointed by the parishioners. 
He usually has a freehold in his office, and in some pari.shes is 
entitled to certain customary fees. v . . . 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (2nd and 3rd centuries a.d.), physician 
and philosopher, lived at Alexandria and at Athens. In his 
medical work he belonged to the “methodical” school (see 
Asclepiades), as a philosopher, he is the greatest of the later 
(ireek Sceptics. His claim to eminence rests on the facts that he 
developed and formulated the doctrines of the older Sceptics, 
and that he handed down a full and, on the whole, an impartial 
account of the members of his school. His works are two, the 
Pyrrhonian Hypoty poses and Against the Mathemattci (ed. 
Fabricius, Paris, 1621, and Bekker, Berlin, 1842). 

Sec Brochard, Us Sceptiques grees (1887) ; Pappenheim, Lebens- 
verhdltnisse des Uxtus hmpiricus (Berlin, 1875); Jourcl^n. 
Empiricus (Paris, 1858) ; Patrick, Sextus Empiricus and the Greek 
Sceptics (1899, with trans. of Pyrrh. Hyp. i.) ; also Scbi»Ti* 

CISM. . 

SEYCHELLES, an archipelago in the Indian Ocean, consisting 
of forty-five islands — besides a number of rocks or islets 
— 'Situated between 3® 38' and 5° 45 ^ 5 ^ 55 

53° 50' E. Together with the Amirantes, Cosmoledo, Aldabra 
and other islands they form the British colony of Seychelles. 
The outlying islands lie south-west of the Seychellw group and 
between that archipelago and Madagascar. In all ninety islands 
with a total area of over 156 sq. irt. ate under the Seychelles 
government. There are in addition 40,000 to 50,000 sq, m. of 
coral banks within the bounds of the colony. 

The Seychelles lie, with two exceptions, towards the centre 
of a large submarine bank and are all within the 5® fathoms line. 
Mahi, the largest and most central island, is 934 N.N.W. of 
Mauritius, 970 m, E. by N. of Zanxibar and 600 m. N.E. of the 
northernmost point of Madagascar. The other chief islands form 


two principal groiqps : (i«) Piaslin, s 6 in« NwN.E. of Ilah 6 , and the 
adjacent smaller islands of La Bi^e, Fflidti, East Silver, West 
Silver, Curicuse and Aride ; (U.) Silhouette, 14 m. W. K of 
Mah 4 , afid North Island. The most easterly island is Frigate, 
the most southerly Platte ; on the northern edge of the reef 
are Bird and Denis, islands. The general aspect of the Ulands 
is one of great beauty and ferduty, and m the opinion, of 
General C. G. Gordon they formed the Gardwi of Eden. 

Mah6 is 17 m. long, and from 4 to 7 broad and of highly 
irregular shape, with an area of about 55 sq. m. There are small 
areas qf lowlands, chiefly at the mouths of the river valleys, 
but most of the island is mountainous, and in general, the hills 
rise abruptly from the sea. There are ten heights between 
1000 and 2000 ft., and seven over 2000 ft. The highest point 
is Home Seychellois, 2993 ft. ; next comes Trois Fr^res, 239^t, 
Both these mountains are in the northern half of the island. The 
main ridge runs north and south along the line of the greatest 
diameter, and from the heights descend many torrents, the whole 
island being well watered. The principal harbour, Port, Victoria, 
is on the north-east coast in 4“ 37 ' S., 55® 27' E. It is approach^ 
by a deep channel through the coral reef which fringes the entire 
eastern side of the island. Of the small islands close to Mahi6 
the chief are St Anne and (.'erf, off the east, and Conception and 
Th^r^se off the west coast. 

Praslin Island is 8 m. long and from 1 to 3 m. broad, has an 
area of aliout 27 sq. m. and its highest point is 1260 ft. ; La 
Digue covers 4 sq. m. and its greatest height is 1 175 ft. : Silhouette 
is roughly circular in shape, covers 8 sq. m. and culminates in 
Mon Plaisir, 2473 None of the other islands exceeds 1 J sq. m, 

Geology. - Except Bird and Denis islan^, which arc of coralline 
limestone, the Seychelles are of granite, with in places frin^hg teciM 
of coral based on granite foundations. The granite is of the Mme 
formation or closely related to that of M^agascar and UiroughoUl 
the islands is closely uniform in its composition, bul^exhibits dii^ 01 
finer grain, 'file rocks are deeply furrowed and cut mto ridges, 
evidence of the long period over which they have Ixjcn subjected 
to atmospheric influences. 'J'here is lio sign of malrine aewn owar 
four-fifths of the islands, which nowhere exhibit any itacc of volcanic 
action, recent or remote, The islands are regarded as a rein^qt ^ 
the continental land which in remote geological ages united South 
Africa and India. J . Stanley Gardiner supposes that when first eflt 
off the Seychelles were the siae of the present bank— about 
sq. m. This cutting off was caused laigely by subsidence, thoj^i^ 
partly by marine action. The subsequent dwindling of tlie xz,qqp 
sq. m. to 156 divided into many sm|Jl islands is attributed to m^ne 
action which had its chief force in tlie Eocene and Miocene jionws. 

I (Cf. “ The Indian Ocean," Geo. Journ. vol. xxviii., 1900). . 

i ClimaU. —The chmate is healthy and equable, and for a troptcai 
i country the temperature is moderate. It varies on the coast nom 
aDout 08” to 88° F., falling at night in the higher ^ 

I 55” F. The mean coast temperature slightly exceeds 79 F. Ihc 
south-east monsoon blows from May to October, which is ™ dry 
season, and the west-north-west monsoon from DocombCT to March. 
During April and November the winds are variable, average 

annual ramfall on the coast is ioo-8 in. ; it increawa to in. 

at a height of Ooo ft. and at heights exceeding 2000 ft. la 1 5® m. 

The Seychelles lie outside the track of the humcanes w^ch ®®W®®' 
ally devastate Reunion and Mauritius and are also immune pom 
earthquakes. The pubUc health is good, and fevers and plague arc 

^HoZ^and Fauna. - Both flora and fauna include species and gmera 

iieculku- to the SeychcUos. Of these tlic best known is the 

lechellarum, a pahu tree indigonous oiUy m 

since inUoduced into Curicuse— noted for its 

Maldive double coco-nut or coco de mer. The nut was ^®”J 

only from sea-borne siiecunens cast up on the Makhvc otter 

coasts was thought to grow on a submarine pahn, and, bung 

esteemed a sovere^n antidote to p^ns {Lusti^, 

exorbitant pricesTn tte East. pa m will 

100 ft., and shows enormous fcrn-lito leaves- 

only in the islands is the capucin {Noidwfa secheUaruif^, 

de^ trunks are a striking^ feature m tlve k 

almost completely foUtt a victim to th^a|v^es ^ a 

probably introduced from Mauritius. The iflands 

densely wooded, but only patches of 

mountain zone of Mah6 was in i9®9 acauM 

reafforestation purposes. This zone also mclu^d 

remaining portions of indigenous forest. The forosiis ^ ,ttn coas 

belt res^lSed^sc of the coral islands of 

the Indian Ocean. Characteristic of this region we the mangrove 
and Pandanus, and. a little inland, the bwyan (FfjW). 

Hernandia. The coco nut, now' a conspicuous feature of the town 
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Am; m prdbAlily not indigenous. Tbe iorests oi the granitio iand. 
^ typical patchee remain, had the characteristics oi a tropical 
mist regi^, pa 4 » 9 > shfobs, climhing and tree iems growing iuxnri- 
Mtly, tbe trees 6 n the mountain sides, such as the Pandanus seckel- 
la 9 um sendii^ do^vn roots over the rocks and boulders lAim yo to 
loo It. CH timlmr trees the Ix^is pyac has disappeared, but bois de 
(er {Siadi^nnia siderojryion) and ^is dc natte {Maba sechellarum) 
•till flourish on Silhouette Island. Besid^ the cutting down for 
building jdtirnOMs of the timber trees the jungle was largely cleared 
for the planmticMt of vanilla ; while a multitude of other tropical 
plants have been introduced tending to tbe extermination of the 
indigenous flora. The most important of the trees introduced since 
1900 are various kinds of rubber, including Para {Hevea Brasiliensis), 
which grows well. For other introduced plants see below, Industries. 

The HJtligenous fauna, so far as its limited range affords comparison, 
resembles that of Madagascar. It is deficient in mammals, of which 
the only varieties me the rat and bat. The dugong, which formerly 
frequented the waters of the islands, does .so no longer. The reptiles 
include certain lizards and snakes : the crocodile, once common, has 
been exterminaM. Land tortoises have also disappeared,' but one 
freshwater ^cies {Siernoilutetus stnuatus) is still found ; and tbe 
adjacent seast contain many turtles. Three coccilians, three batra- 
cluans (including a mountain-frequenting frog) and three fresh-water 
crustadeans are also indigenous, and about twenty-.six species of 
land shells. The islands arc the home of a large number of birds, 
mtluding terns, ganiiets and white egrets, though most of the in- 
digenous species are extinct. Tlu^ neighbouring seas abound in fish. 
Among the domestic animals introduced arc the ass and pig. 

Inhabitants . — Like Mauritius, Reunion and Rodriguez the 
Seyc}iflles were uninhabited when first visited by Europeans ; 
though fragments of ruins found on Praslin and Frigate islands 
may indicate the presence of man in earlier centuries. The 
islands were colpnized by Mauritian and Bourbon creoles ; the 
white element, still prevailingly French, has been strengthened 
by the settlement of several British families. The first planters 
intrpduced slaves from Mauritius, and the negro element has been 
increaied by the introduction of freed slaves from East Africa. 
There has been also an immigration of Chinese and, in larger 
numbers, of Indians (mainly from the Malabar coast). An 
ofHqialf . report issued in 1910 stated that the greater part of the 
valuable town -property had passed into the hands of Indians, 
and that Indians and Chinese had the bulk of the retail trade. 
Of the coloured population those born in the Seychelles of 
^gro, or negro-Indian blood are known as ** enfanis des ties.** 
They speak a rude creole patois, based on French but with a 
large admixture of Indian, Bantu and English words. The 
Seychellois arc of fine physique, and are excellent and fearless 
sailors. • 

At the census of 1881 the inhabitants numbered 14,081, in 
1891 the figure was 16,603 i^ *9°* the population numbered 
of 'Whom 9805 were males and 9432 females. The popula- 
tion on December 31st, 1909, was officially estimated at 22,409, 
or 149*59 persons per sq. m. The pure white population is about 
600. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 

Agriculture and Industries . — Apart from fisheries the wealth of the 
islands depends upon agriculture, and the industries connected there- 
with. These arc fostered by the government, which in 1901 created 
an agricultural board and established a botanic station at Victoria. 
Spices (cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs) were the chief articles of trade in 
the I'Sth ceiitury, and the.se with cotton, coffee, tobacco, sugar, maize 
and rice were the main crops grown until about 1 850. Dianas, yams, 
Ac., were also largely cultivated, and there was considerable trade in 
coco-nut oil, timoeri Ash and fish oil and tortoiso-^ell, whaling being 
carried on, chiefly by Americans and French, in the neighbouring 
seas. Subsequently cocoa was cultivated extensively, and from 
about 1890 vanilla largely superseded the other crops ; in 1899 the 
vanilla exported was valued at over ;^ioo,ooo out of a total export of 
/1 40,000, and from 1896 to 1903 the crop represented more than half 
Qlie total value of the exports. Owing to 'mcreased competition, and 
in some degree to carelou harvesting, there was a great fall in prices 
after i9<n>, and the Seyche]l|hi. though still prc^ucing vanilla in 
large qnantities, paid greater attention to the products of the coco- 
nut paun— copra, soap,j|oco-nut oil and coco-nuts— to the develop- 
mcnc of thb manRrove-'ibrk industry^ the cbDecUon of guano, the 
culfi^tion of rubber trees, the pn^ration of banana flour, the 
growth of sugar canes, and the distillation of rum and essential 
oils. Tne tortoiso-ahell and calipee fiAfaeries and the export of salt 
Ash are important industries. Minor exports are cocoa, coco-de-mer 
and bAche-de-mer. From the leaves of the coco-de-mer are made 
b^^ete and hats. 

* The glgantie land tortoise (TesMo etapknntina) is found only in 

the Aldaorm Itlaadt. 


The imp<^ consist ebie^ of. cotton aoods and hardware from 
Great Britain ; rice, flour anxi cotton from India, sugar and rum frOm 
Mauritias, coffee from Aden, wines and spirits and clothing from 
France. The value of the imports and exports (exclusive of specie) 
for the six years 1901-1906 was: imports, £3t)O,s90i exports, 
£377>6Z3. The increase of trade is indicated by the figures for 1907 
(a record year) to 1909. In the three years the value of imports was 
;^»33,863, that of exports ;^355.5o6. Over 75 % of the total trade is 
with Great Britain or Briti^ posse&sions. The medium of exchange 
is the Indian rupee ( = z6d.), with the subsidiary coinage of Mauritius. 

Towns and Communications. — The only town of any size is the 
capital, Port Victoria (or Mah£), picturesquely situated at the head 
of an excellent harbour. Many of tbe houses are built of massive 
coral, Porttes gatmardi, hewn into square building blocks which at a 
distance Rlistcn like white marble. The port is a coaling station of 
the British navy and is connected by telegraphic cables with Zanzibar 
and Mauritius. There is no inland telegraph system. All the islands 
arc well provided with metalled roads. Regular monthly com- 
niunication with Marseilles is maintained by ue Messageries Mari- 
times steamers. German and British lines serve the South African 
and Indian ports. The government employ Steam vessels for pas- 
senger and mail services between the islands, and there are large 
numbers of sailing craft belonging to the islanders. 

Governmenty Revenue y Seychelles is a crown colony 

administered by a governor, assisted by nominated executive 
and legislative councils. Revenue is derived chiefly from 
customs, licences, court fees and the post office, while among the 
principal heads of expenditure figure telegraph and steamer 
subsidies and the education, medical, legal and police depart- 
ments. For the ten years 1899-1908 the average yearly revenue 
was £28,726 ; the average yearly expenditure £27,304. A public 
debt of £20,000, repayable in thirty annual instalments, was 
contracted in 1899. The law in force is based on the Code 
Napoldon, considerably modified, however, by local ordinances. 
The simplification and codification of the laws was carried 
out during 1899-1904 (see the Colonial Office annual reports, 
especially that for 1903, § 37). Education is under the control, 
of a government board and, besides primary schools, there are 
institutions for higher education and a Carnegie Library. Grants 
arc made to schools of all denominations. The creole patois is 
unsuited to be a medium of instruction, and English is used as 
far as possible, though its acquisition by the peasantry is that of a 
foreign language. The same difficulty, to an almost equal degree, 
would apply to the use of French as a medium. 

History , — The Seychelles arc marked on Portuguese charts 
dated 1502. The first recorded visit to the islands was made in 
1609 by an English ship ; then for 133 years there is no docu- 
mentary evidence of any further visit. The second recorded 
visit, in 1742, was made by Captain Lazare Picault,who, returning 
two years later, formally annexed the islands to France. Though 
then uninhabited there is a strong tradition, probably well 
founded, that the Seychelles had been from Arab times a rendez- 
vous of the pirates and corsairs who infested the high seas between 
South Africa and India. Picault, who acted as agent 9! the 
celebrated Mah6 de la Bourdonnais, governor of the He de 
France (Mauritius), named the principal island Mah^ and the 
group lies de la Bourdonnais, a style changed in 1756, when 
the islands were renamed after Moreau de S^chelles, at that time 
controleur des finances under I.^uis XV. The first permanent 
settlement was made about 1768, when the town of MaW was 
founded. Soon afterwards Pierre Poivre, intendant of lie de 
Frazice, seeing the freedom of the Seychelles archipelago from 
hunicanes, caused spice plantations to be made there, with the 
object of wresting from the Dutch the monopoly they then 
enjoyed of the spioe trade. The existence of these plantations 
was kept secret, and it was with that object that they were 
destroyed by fire by the French on the appearance in the harbour 
in 1778 of a vessel flying the British flag. The ship, however, 
proved to be a French slaver which had hoisted the Union 
Jack fearing to find the British in possession. Mfidi6 proved very 
useful to French ships during the wars of the Revolution, and 
this led to its capture by the British in 1794, but no troops were 
left to garrison the place, and the administration went on as 
before. In 1806 the island capitulated to the captain of another 
British ship, but again no gurison was left, and it was not until 
after the Canute of Mauritius in xSio that the Seychelles were 
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occupied bjr the British, to whom they were ceded by the trei^y 
of Paris in 1^14. Throughout this peiiod Mons. J. B. Qu6au 
de Quincy (1748-1827) administered the islands. This remarkt 
able man, a Parisian by birth, beoame governor of the Seychelles 
in 1789 under the monarchy, continued to serve under the First 
Republic, and Napoleon 1.,— acknowledging the British authority 
when ships of that nationality entered the harbour,— ^d when 
the Seychelles were made a dependency of Mauritius was 
appointed by the British agent- civil In all he governed the 
islands thirty-eight years, dying in 1827. His tomb is in Govern- 
ment House garden.' Under de Quincey’s administration the 
islands prospered ; the cultivation of cotton and coffee was then 
begun, much of ie land being deforested for this purpose— a 
deforestation practically completed when vanilla was introduced. 
In 1834 the abolition of slavery led to a decline in the prosperity 
uf the islands, but as many of the slaves captured by British 
cruisers off the east coast of Africa were landed at ^ychelles 
economic conditions were gradually ameliorated. There was 
also a slight immigration of coolies from India. From 1810 
until 1872 the administration was dependent upon Mauritius ; 
from that date onward greater powers were given to the local 
authorities, until in 1903 Seychelles was erected into a separate 
colony with its own governor. The over-dependence placed on 
one product caused waves of depression to alternate with waves 
of prosperity, and the depression following the fall in the price 
of vanilla was aggravated by periods of drought, “ agricultural 
sloth and careless extravagance.”' But during 1905-1910 
successful efforts were made to broaden the economic resources 
of the colony. A natural field for the energies of the surplus 
population was also found in colonization work in British East 
Africa. The islands were chosen in 1897 as the place of deporta- 
tion of Prempeh, ex-king of Ashanti, and in 1901 Mwanga, 
ex-king of Uganda, and I^barega, ex-king of Unyoro were also 
deported thither. Mwanga died at the Seychelles in May 1903- 
D$pendenc,ie!,,— T)M^ outlying islands fonnmg part of the colony of 
Seychelles consist of several widely scattered groups and have a 
total population of about 900. The Amirante archipelago is situated 
on a submarine bank west and south-west of the Seychelles, the 
nearest island being about 120 m. from Mali6. The archipelago 
consists of a number of coral islets and atolls comprising the African 
Islands (4), the St Joseph group (8), the Poivre Islands (9) and iha 
Alphonso group (3). Farther south and within 170 m. of Mada- 
gascar is me Providence group {3) formed by the piling uj^ of sand 
on a surface reef of crescent shape. The Cosmoledo Islands, 12 in 
number, lie some 210 m. west of Providence Island, while 70 m. 
further west arc the Aldabra Islands The chief island m the 

Cosmoledo group is 9 m. long by broad. Coctivy (transferred from 
Mauritius to the Seychelles in 1908) lies about 100 m. S.S.E of Platte. 
The majority of the outlying islands are extremely fwtile, coco-nut 
trees and maize growing luxuriantly. Several of the islands contain 
valuable deposits of guano and phosphate of lime, and their waters 
are frequented by edible and shell turtle. Like the Amirantes aU the 
other islands named arc of coral formation. 

See Unpublished Documents on the History of the Seychelles 
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‘ The Seychelles ArchipelSj^o (with bibhographical notes), in Oea 


fnL yol 29 (1907) aiid ‘"^The Indian Ocean," Geo, Jnl.^l 28 
(loob). See also the annual reports on the Seychelles issued by the 
Colonial Office ; those from 1901 onward contain valuable botanical 
reports. For the dependencies see R. Dupont, Report on a Vtsit of 
l^stieaHon to St herre, Astove, Cosmoledo, Assumption and the 
Aldabra Group of the Seychelles Islands (Seychelles, 1907). 

SBYDLITZ, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, Freiherr von (1721 
1773), Prussian soldier, one of the greatest cavalry generals 
of history, was born on the 3rd of February 1721 at Calcar in 
Cleve duchy, where his father, a major of Prussian cavalry, ww 
stationed. After his father^s death in 1728 he was brought up m 
straitened circumstances by his mother, but at the age of thirteen 
he went as a page to the court of the margrave of Schwedt, 
who had been his father’s colonel. Here he acquired a superb 
mastery of horsemanship, and many stories are told of his feats 
the best known of which was his riding between the sails of b 
wind-mill in full swing. In 1740 he was commissioned a comet 
in the margrave’s regiment of Prussian cuirassiers. Serving as - 

1 Cohndal Reports . , . SeychelUs (1907). 
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subaltern in the first Siletifin War, he was Udten pi^nwin 
t^Aa aftw so gallant a defence that King Eredoick tmerea to 
exchange an Austrian captain for him. In 1743 ^ king made 
him a diptain in the 4th Hussars, and he brought his squadron^ 
a state of conspicuous efficiency. Hfc served through the second 
war, and after Hohenfriedberg was promoted major at the age of 
twenty-four. At the close of the war he had an opportunity 
of successfully handling 15 squadrons in front of theenfsmy,and 
this, with other displays of his capwity of leading cavalry in 
searching tests of Frederick’s “ reviews,” secured his promotion 
in 1752 to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and in 1753 to the 
command of the 8th cuirassiers. Under his hands this regiment 
soon became a pattern to the rest of the army. In 1755 he was 
made colonel. Next year the Seven Years’ War, that was to 
make his name immortal, broke out. In 1757, regardless of the 
custom of keeping back the heavy cavaliy in reserve, he took his 
regiment to join the advanced guard, at Prague he nearly lost 
his life in attempting to ride through a marshy pool, and at 
Koiin, ut the head of a cavalr\' brigade, be. distinguished himself 
in checking the Austrian pursuit by a brilliant charge. Two days 
later the king made him major-general and gave him the Older 
pour le miritef which promotion he felt to be no more than his 
deserts, for to Zielen’s congratulations he responded : “It was 
high time, Excellency, if they wanted more work out of me. 1 
am already thirty-six.” Four times in the dismal weeks that 
followed the disaster of Koiin, Seydlitz asserted his energy and 
spirit in cavalrx' encounters, and on the morning of Rossbach 
Frederick, superseding two senior generals, placed Seydlitz in 
command of the whole of his cavalry. The result of the battle 
was the complete rout and disorganization of the enemy, and 
in achieving that result only seven battalions of Frederick s 
army had fired a shot. The rest was the work of Seydlitz and hii 
38 squadrons. The same night the king gave him the order of the 
Black Eagle, and promoted him lieutenant-general. But he had 
received a wound in the mcRe, and for sonie months he was 
away from the army. He rejoined the king in 1758, and at the 
battle of Zorndorf Seydlitz ’s cavalry again saved the day and 
won the victory. At Hochkirch with 108 squadrons he covered 
the Prussian retreat, and in the great disaster of Kunersdorf he 
was severely wounded in a hopeless attempt to storm a hill 
held by the Russians. During his convalescence he married 
Counts Albcrtinc llacke. Hyejoined the army in May 1760, 
but his health was so impairea that Frederick sent him home 
again. It was not until 1761 that he reappeared at the front. 
He now commanded a wing of Prince Henry’s army, compoa^ 
of troops of all arms, and many doubts were expressed as to his 
fitness for this command, as his service had hitherto been with 
the cavalry exclusively. But he answered his critics by his con- 
duct at the battle of Freyburg (October 29, 1762), in which, 
leading his infontrv and his cavalry in turn, he decided the day. 
After the peace of Hubertuslxirg he was made inspector-general 
of the cavalry in Silesia, where eleven regiments were permanently 
stationed and whither Frederick sent all his most promising 
officers to be trained by him. In 1767 he was made a general of 
cavalry. But his later years were clouded by domestic un- 
happiness. His wife was unfaithful to him, and his two daughters, 
each several times married, were both divorced, the elder once 
and tfie younger twice. His formerly close friendship with the 
king was brought to an end by some misunderstanding, and it 
was only in his last illness, and a few weeks before his death, 
that they met again. Seydlite died of paralysis at Ohlau on the 
27th of August 1773. 


Sec Vamhagen von Ense, Das Lehen des Generals von Seydliit 
(Berlin, 1834) ; and Bismarck, Die kgl. preussische Reiteret unter 
Friedrtch dem Grossen (Karlhruhe, 1837). 

SEYMOUR, or Sr Maur, the name of an English family in 
which several titles of nobility have from time to time been 
created, and of which the duke of Somerset is the head. The 
family was settled in Monmouthshire in the 13th century. The 
original form of the name, which has been resumed by the duto 
of Somerset since 1863, seems to have been St Maur, of which 
Camden says that Seymour was a later corruption. It appears 
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that about the year 1340 Oilbert Marshal, earl of Pembmke, 
assisted William St Maur to wrest a place called Woundy, near 
Galdecot in Monmotfthshire, from the Welsh. Woundy and 
Penhow, at the latter of which he made his residence, «fbre the 
property of Sir Richard St Maur at the end of the t3th century, 
but they passed away from the family through the marriage of 
Sir Richai^’s great-great-granddaughter, the only child of Jomi St 
Maur, who di^ in 1.^59- John St Maur’s younger brother Roger 
married Cecily, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of John 
Beauchamp of Hache, Baron Beauchamp de Somerset (d. 1361), 
who brought to her husband the greater part of her father's 
extensive estates in Somersetshire, Devonshire, Buckingham- 
shire and Suffolk. The eldest son of this marriage was Sir 
William St Maur, or Seymour (for the later form of the name 
appears to have come into use about this date), who was an 
attendant on the Black Prince, and who died in his mother’s 
lifetime, leaving a son Roger, who inherited the esUtes and added 
to thcni by his marriage with Maud, daughter of Sir William 
Ksturmi of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire. During the next three or four 
generations the wealth and importance of the Seymours in the 
western counties increased, until in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. Sir John Seymour of Wolf Hall became a personage 
of note in public affairs. He took an active part in suppressing 
the Cornish rebellion in 1497 ; and afterwards attended Henry 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and on the occasion of the 
emperor Charles V.’s visit to England in 1522. The eldest of his 
ten children was Edward Seymour, ist duke of Somerset 
the famous Protector in the reign of Edward VI. ; his third son 
was Thomas Seymour, Baron Seymour of Sudeley {q.v .) ; and 
his eldest daughter Jane was third wife of King Henry VIIL, 
and mother of Edward VI. The Protector was twice married ; 
and, probably owing to the adultery of his first wife whom he 
repudiated about 1535, his titles and estates were entailed first 
on the issue of his second marriage with Anne, daughter of Sir 
Edward Stanhope. (See Somerset, Earls and Dukes of.) 

llic Protector’s eldest surviving son by his first marriage. Sir 
Edward Seymour (d. 1593), knight, of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, 
was father of Sir Edward Seymour (d. 1613) who was created a 
baronet in 1611 ; and the baronetcy then descended for six 
generations from father to son, all of whom were named Edward, 
until in 1750, on the failure of heirs of the Protector by his second 
marriage, Sir Edward Seymour, 6th baronet of Berry Pomeroy, 
succeeded to the dukedom of Somerset. The 3rd baronet, in 
whose time the family seat at Berry Pomeroy was plundered 
and burnt by the Roundheads, had a younger brother Henry 
(1612-1686), who was a close personal attendant of Prince Charles 
during the Civil War, and bore the prince’s last message to his 
father, Charles I., before the latter's execution. Henry ^ymour 
continued his service to Charles II. in exile, and at the Restoration 
he received several valuable offices from the king. In i66g he 
Iwught the estate of Langley in Buckinghamshire, where he lived 
till his death in 1686. In 1681 his son Henry, at the age of seven 
yeare, was created a baronet. 

Sir Edward Seymour, 4th baronet (1633-1708), speaker of the 
House of Commons, was elected member of parliament for 
Gloucester in 1661, and his influence at Court together with his 
natural abilities procured for him a position of weight in the | 
House of Commons. He was appointed to the lucrative post of 
treasurer of the navy ; and in 1667 he moved the impeachment 
of Lord Clarendon, which he carried to the House of Lords. In 
1672 he was elected speaker, m office which he filled with 
distinction until 1679, when, having been unanimously re-elected 
to the Chair, the king refused to confirm the choice of the 
( ommonsi On the accession of James 11 ., Seymour courageously 
opposed the arbitrary measures of the Crown ; and at the 
re\'olution he adhered to the Prince of Orange. In 1691 he 
became a lord of the treasury, but losing his place three years 
later lie twk an active part m the tory opposition to William’s 
whig ministers ; and in later years he was not less hostile to 
those of Queen Anne, but owing to the ascendancy of Marlborough 
he lost all influence for some time before his death, which took 
place in 1708. Seymour was not less arrogant than his relative ! 
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“the Proud Duke” of Somerset; but he a^as 'described by 
Burnet as “ the ablest mMi of his party, the first speaker of the 
House of Commons that was nOt bred to the law ; a graceful 
man, bold and quick, and of high birth.'’ Sir Edward Se^our 
was twice married. By his first wife he had two sons, Edward 
5th baronet, whose son Edward became the 8th duke of Somerset' 
and William, who became a lieutenant-general ; by his second 
wife, a daughter of Alexander Popham of littlecote, he had sfac 
sons, the eldest of whom, Popham, on succeeding to the estates of 
his mother’s cousin, Edward, earl of Conway, assumed the name 
of Conway in addition to that of Seymour. Popham was killed in 
a duel with Colonel Kirk in 1669, and his estates devolved on 
his next brother, Francis, who likewise assumed the name of 
Conway, and having been created Baron Conway in 1703 was the 
fathCT of Francis Seymour Conway (1719-1794), created marquess 
of Hertford in 1793, and of field -marshal Henry Seymour 
Conway (q.v,). (See Hertford, Earls and Marquesses of.) 

The eldest son of the Protector’s second marriage, Edward 
Seymour (1537-1621), was relieved by act of parliament in the 
reign of Queen Mary from the attainder passed on his father in 
1551, and was created Baron Beauchamp and earl of Hertford 
1559 lu 1560 he secretly married Lady Catherine Grey, 
second daughter of Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, and sister of 
I^dy Jane Grey, claimant of the crown as gfeat-granddaughter 
of Henry VI I., on whose death Catherine stood next in succession 
to the throne after Queen Elizabeth under the will of HenrN- 
Vlll. On this account both parties to the marriage incurred 
the displeasure of Queen Elizabeth ; they were imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, and the fact of their marriage, together 
with the legitimacy of their two sons, was denied. The eldest 
of these sons was Edward Seymour (1561^1612), styled Lord 
Beauchamp notwithstanding the question as to Ifis legitimacy, 
who in 1608 obtained a patent declaring that after his father’s 
death he should become earl of Hertford, He, however, died 
l>efore his father, leaving three sons, one of whom, William 
became 2nd duke of Somerset ; and another, Francis, was 
created Baron Seymour of Trowbridge in 1641. The latter had 
at first taken an active part in the opposition in the House of 
Commons to the government of Charles T., having been elected 
member for Wiltshire in 1620. He represented the same con- 
stituency in both the Short and the Long Parliaments ; and ht 
refused to pay ship money in 1 639. When, however, the popular 
party proceeded to more extreme measures, Francis Seymour 
refused his support, and was rewarded by being raised to tht' 
peerage ; he voted in the House of Lords against the attainder 
of Strafford, and in 1642 he joined Charles at York and fought 
on the royalist side throughout the Great Rebellion. He died 
in 1664. His grandson Francis, 3rd baron, succeeded to the 
dukedom of Somerset in 1675 ; and on the death of his nephev 
Algernon, 7th duke of Somerset, in 1750, the male line of the 
Protector by his second marriage t^came extinct, and the 
dukedom reverted to the elder line, the 6th baronet of Berry 
Pomeroy becoming 8th duke of Somerset. 

Henry Seymour (1729-1805), a Bon of the 8tli duke of Somerset’s 
brother Francis, was elected to the House of Commons in 1763 ; in 
1778 he went to lYance, and fixing his residence at Prunay, near 
Versailles, he became the lover of Madame du Barry, many ol whose 
letters to him are preserved in Paris. He was twice rnarned, and m 
addition to children by both wives he left an illegitimate daughter, 
He^nette FeUcit^, who married Sir Jamea Doughty-Tichborue, by 
whom .she was the mother of Sir Roger Tichborne, impersonated in 
1871 by the famous impostor Arthur Orton, 

Lord Hugh Seymour (1759-1801), a younger son of Francis 
Seymour-Conway, marquess of Hertionl, was a distinguished naval 
officer who saw much active service especially under Lord Howe, in 
whose famous action on the ist of June 1794 he took a conspicuous 
part. His son Sir George Francis Seymour (1787-1870), admiral of 
the fleet, began his naval career by serving under Nelson ; in t8iS 
he became Sergeant-at-arms in the House of Lords, a post which he 
retained rill 1841, when he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
and appointed a lord of the admiralty ; his eldest son, Francis George 
Hugh Seymour (1812-1884), succeeded his cousin Richard Seymour 
Conway as 5th marquess ot Hertford in 1870. Lord Hugh Seymour’s 
younger son, Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour, was father ol 
Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, Baron Alcester (^.t^.). 

A younger branch of the great house of Sevmmir is said to have 
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settled in freland to the reipi of Elisabeth, from which Sir Michael 
Seymoar (176^1^34) claimed descent.: Sir Michael, like so many of 
hU name, was an otocer in the navy, in which be rendered much 
distinguished service in the last de^e of the 18th century. lost 
ah arm in Howe's action on the 1st of June 1794 I and between 17^ 
and i«io as commander of the Spitfire," and afterwards of the 
" Amethyst," he captured a great number of prises from the French 
m the Channel. Seymour became a rear-admiral in 1832, and died 
two years later while in chief command on the South American 
station. His son, Sir Michael Seymiour (x 80?- 1887), entered the 
naVy In 1813, and attained the rank of rear-admiral in 1854, in which 
year he served under Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic during the war 
with Russia. In 1856 he was in command of the China station, and 
conducted the operations arising out of the affair of the lorcha 
" Arrow " ; he destroyed the Chinese fleet in June 1857, took Canton 
in December, and in 1858 he captured the forts on the Pei-ho, com- 
pelling the Chinese government to consent to the treaty of Tientsing. 

In 1864 he was promoted to the rank of admiral. 

AuTUORlTifiS . — The Wiltshire ArchaeoloetceU Magaeine, vol. xv. , 
William Camden Britannia, English translation, edited by Richard 
Gough (4 vols., London, 1806) ; Arthur Collins, Peerage of England 
(8 vols., London, 1779) : G. E. C., Complete Peerage, sub. " Somerset," 

'■ Seymour of Trowbndge," and " Hertford " (Umdon, 1896) ; 
Burke's Peerage, sub. " Somerset," Dictionary of National Biography, 
sub. " Seymour," vol. li. (London, 1S97). 

SEYMOUR, HORATIO (1810-188O), American sUUesman, 
was bom at Pompey, Onondaga county, New York, on the 31SI 
of May 1810. His ancestor, Richard Seymour, a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was an early settler of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and his father, Henry Seymour, who removed from Connecti- 
cut to New York, was prominent in the Democratic party in 
the state, being a member of the “ Albany Regency and 
serving as state senator in 1816-1819 and in 1822, and as canal 
commissioner in 1819-1831. 'Fhe son was brought up in Utica, 
studied in 1824-1825 at Geneva Academy (afterwards Hobart 
College), and then at a military school in Middletown, Conn., 
and was admitted to the bar in 1832. He was military secretary 
to Governor W. L. Marcy in 1833-1839, was a member of 
the New York Assembly in 1842, in 1844 in 1845, being 
speaker in 1845; mayor of Utica in 1843, and in 1852 was 
elected governor of the state over Washington Hunt (1811-1867), 
the Whig candidate, who had defeated him in 1 850. He vetoed 
in 1854 a bill prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors (which 
was declared unconstitutional almost immediately after its re- 
enactment in 1855), and in consequence he was defeated in 1854 
for re-election as governor by Myron Holley Clark (1806-1892), 
the Whig and temperance candidate. Seymour was a con- 
servative on national i.ssue.s and supported the administrations 
of Pierce and Buchanan ; he advocated compromise to avoid 
secession in 1860-1861 ; but when war broke out he supported 
the maintenance of the Union. In 1863-1865 he was ^ain 
governor of New York .state. His opposition to President 
Lincoln’s policy was mainly in respect to emancipation, military 
arrests and conscription. The president tried to win him ov^ 
early in 1863, but Seymour disapproved of the arrest of C. S. 
Vallandigham in May, and, although he responded immediately to 
the call for militia in June, he thought the Conscription Act un- 
necessaiy' and unconstitutional and urged the prwident to 
postpone the draft until its legality could be tested. Dunng 
the draft riots in July he proclaimed the city and county of 
New York in a state of insurrection, but in a speech to the 
rioters adopted a tone of conciliation — a political error wmch 
injured his career. He was defeated as Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1864. In 1868 he was nominated presidential 
candidate by the National Democratic Convention, Francis 
P Blair, Jr., being nominated for the vice-presidency; but 
Seymour and Blwr carried only eight states (including New York, 
New Jersey and Oregon), and received only 80 electoral yotes 
to 2 X 4 tor Grant and Colfax. Seymour did not re-enter pohU^l 
life refusing to be considered for the United Stales senatorship 
from New York in 1876. He died on the 12th of February 
1886 in Utica, at the home of his sister, wfio was th^ wnp of 

Record of Hwatio Seymour (New York, 1868) includes 
his speeches and official papers between 1836 and i 9 W. 

BBTMOUR, THOMAS DAY (1848-1907), American educa- 
tionist, Was bom in Hudson, Ohio, on the ist of April 1848. 


He graduated in 1870 at Western Reserve CoUege, where hxs 
father, Nathan Pcrldns Seymour, was kmg profew of Greek 
and Latin. Here, after studying in Berlin and L^ipwg, the son 
was ptbfcssor of Greek in 1872-1080 ; and he became professor of 
Grei at Yale University in 1880, bolding his positiion: 4 HWlus» 
death in New Haven on the 31st of December 1907. He was 
from 1887 to 1901 chairman of the managing committee of the 
American Schod of Classical Studies at Athens, and was president 
of the Archaeological Institute of America from Rxoept 
for his Selected Odes of Pindar (1882), his puWilhed work was 
practically confined to the study of the Homeric poems : An 
Introduction to the Language and Verse of Hm^ (1885) ; 
Homer’s Iliad, L-iv. (1887-1890); Homme Vocabulary 
(iB8q); Introduction and Voctdndary to School Odyssey 
(1897); and Life in the Homeric Age (1907). He edited, with 
Lewis R. Packard and John W. White* the “ College Senes of 
Greek Authors.” 

SEYMOUR, a city of Jackson county, Indiana, U.SA., about 
59 m. S. by E. of IndianapoUs. Pop. (1890) 5337 ; (1900) 6445. 
of whom 321 were foreign-bom. It is served by the Baltimore 8c 
Ohio, South-Western (which has repair shops here), the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and the Southern Indiana 
railways, and by the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern and 
the Indianapolis & Louisville interurban electric lines. The city 
has a considerable trade in produce, and has various manufactures, 
including woollen -goods, furniture, carriages and automobiles. 
Seymour was settled in 1854, incorporated os a town m 1864. 
and chartered as a city in 1867. 

SEYMOUR OF 6UDELEY, THOMAS SEYMOUR, Baron 
(c. 1508-1549), lord high admiral of England, wa.s fourth son of 
Sir John Seymour of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire, and younger brot^r 
of the Protector Edward Seymour, ist duke of Somerset. Uis 
sister Jane Seymour became the third wife of Henr>' Vlll. in 
1536, and another sister, Elizalieth, married Thomas Cromwell s 
son. Seymour’s connexions thus ensured his promotion, and he 
quickly won the favour of the king, who gave him many grants of 
land and employed him in tlie royal household and on diplomatw. 
missions abroad. From 1540 to 1542 he w^ at Vienna, and in 
1543 in the Netherlands, where he served with distinction in the 
war against France, holding for a short time the supreme com- 
mand of the English army. In 1544 he was rewarded with im- 
post of master of the ordnance for life, becoming admiral w the 
fleet a few months later, in which capacity he was charged with 
guarding the Channel against French invasion. Henry Vlll. 
left Seymour a legacy by his will, and is said to have directed 
that he should be raised to the peerage. In February 1547 ^ 
was accordingly created Baron Seymour of Sudeley and appwinteci 
lord high admiral From this time forward he was ma^y 
occupied in intrigue against his brother the Protector, of whose 
power he was jealous ; and he aimed at procuring for himself Uic* 
position of guardian of the young king, Edward VI. Several 
matrimonial projecls entered into Seymour’s schemes lor 
gratifying his ambitions. No sooner was Henry VIII. dead than 
the lord high admiral tried to secure the princess (afUrward.s 
queen) Elizabeth in marriage ; and when this propt was 
frustrated he secretly married the late king’s widow, Camerme 
Parr, whose hand be had vainly sought as early as 1 543 * He also 
took steps to ingratiate himself with Edward, and proposed a 
marriage between the king and the Lady jane Grey. enters 
into relations with pirates on the western coasts, whom it was ms 
duty as lord high admiral to suppress, with a view to wiring 
their support ; and when the Protector invaded Scotland m the 
summer of 1547 Seymour fomented opposition to his authority 
in his absence. On the death of his wife in September of tilie 
same year he made renewed attempts to marry the princess 
Elizabeth. Somerset strove ineffectually to save his brother from 
ruin, and in January 1549 Seymour was arrested and sent to the 
Tower ; he was convicU*d of treason, and executed on the 2otb 
of Mar^ 1549. 


See Sir John Maclean, LUe of Sir Thomas Seymour (London 
18O9) ; Chronicle of Henry VIIL, translated from the Spanish, With 
notes by M. A. S. Home (London, 1889) : Literary Remam of 
Edward Vl., with notes and memoir by J. G. Niehols (2 vols., London, 
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l« 57 V; M*ry A. E. G«*it, tethrs of Koval and tUmUiem Ladias of 
Gnat Britain to Iha Clou of tka Roign of Mary (3 toI»., Eondod, 1846). 

alto SoM^MSuTi Eowaed Sicvmoi/k, ist Duke of and the 
authoriticM thcfe citM* • 

•lYNE Sim MBR, or La Seyne, an mdustrial isuburb of 
Toulon, S.W. of that port, and connected with it by rail and 
steamer. Pop. (1901) «i,oo2. It owes its importance to the 
shipbuilding trade, the Sociiti des Fttrges et Chantiers de la 
Mediitrtanie having here one of the finest shipbuilding yards in 
Europe (it is a brandi of the greater establishment at Marseilles), 
which gives employment to about 3000 workmen. 

SFAX (Arabic AsfSkis or Safdkus, the cucumbers), a city of 
Tunisia, second in importance only to the capital, 78 m. due S. 
of Susa, on the Gulf of Gabes (Syrtis Minor) opposite the Kerkenna 
Islands, in 34® 43' N., 10° 46' E. Sfax occupies the site of the 
ancient Taphrura, of which few vestiges remain. The town 
consists of a European quarter, with streets regularly laid out 
and fine houses, and the Arab town, with its kasliah or citadel, 
and tower-flanked walls pierced by three gates. Many of the 
private houses, mosques and zawias are good specimens of native 
art of the 17 th and 18th centuries. North-east of the native 
town is a (!amp for the European garrison. Sfax was formerly 
the starting-point of a caravan route to Central Africa, but its 
inland trade now extends only to the phosphate region beyond 
Gafsa, reached by u railway which, after skirting the coast south- 
wards from Sfax to Mahares, runs inland past Gafsa. With 
.Susa there is regular communication by steamer and motor car. 
Olive oil is manufactured, and the fisheries are important, 
notably those of sponges and of octopuMes {exported to Gteece). 
The prosperity of the town is largely due to the export trade in 
phosphates, esparto grass, oil, almonds, pistachio nuts, sponges, 
wool, &c. There is in the Gulf of Gabes a rise and fall of 5 ft. 
at spring tides, which is rare in the Mediterranean. Formerly 
the only anchorage at Sfax was 2 m. from shore ; but a harbour, 
(ximplcted in 1900 and entered by a channel 1 1 m. long and 214 ft. 
deep, now renders vessels independent of the tide. There 
are separate basins for fishing boats and a dock for torpedo-boat 
flotilla. Round the town for 5 or 6 m. to the north and west 
stretch orchards, gardens and country houses. Dates, almonds, 
grapes, figs, peaches, apricots, olives, and in rainy years melons 
and cucumbers grow there without irrigation. Two enormous 
cisterns, maintained by public charitable trusts, supply the town 
with water in dry seasons. 

Sfax is on the site of a Roman settlement. Many of its Arab 
inhabitants claim descent from Mahomet. The Sicilians under 
Roger the Norman took it in the 12th century, and in the i6th 
the Spaniards occupied it for a brief period. The bombard- 
ment of the town in 1881 was one of the principal events of the 
PVench conque.st of Tunisia ; it was pillaged by the soldiers on 
the 16th of July, and the inhabitants had afterwards to pay a 
v^r indemnity of £250,000. The population, about 1 5,000 at the 
time of the French occupation, had increased to 50,000 in 1906. 

SfORXA, the name of a famous Italian family. They were 
descended from a peasant condottiere, Giacomo or Muzio (some- 
times abbreviated into Giacomuzzo) Attendolo, who was born at 
Cotignola in the Romagna on the loth of June 1369, gained 
command of a band of adventurers by whom he had been kid- 
napped, took the name of Sforzu in the field, became constable 
of Naples under Joanna II., fought bravely against the Spaniards, 
served Pope Martin V., by whom he was created a Roman count, 
and was drowned on the 4th of January 1424 in the Pescara 
near Aqutla while engaged in a military expedition. His natural 
son Francesco (1401-1466) succeeded in command of the 
condottieri, and showed miKtary genius and political acumen. 
He served the Visconti against the Venetians and then the 
Venetians aroinst the Visconti ; he attacked the pope, deprived 
him of the Romagna, and later defended him ; he married in 
1441 Bianca, the only daughter of Filippo Maria Visconti, duke 
of Milan, and received Pontremoli and Cremona as dowry and 
the ipromise of succession to the duchy of Milan. The short-lived 
Ambrosian republic, which was established by the Milanese on 
the death of Visconti (i447)» was overthrown by Francesco, 


who made his triumphal entry as duke of Milan on the tf5th of 
March 1450. He suppressed a revolt at Piacenza, formed dose 
alliances with Cosmo dc’ Medici and with Louis XI. of France 
and exerdsed authority over Lon^bardy, several districts south 
of the Po and even Genoa. He rebuilt the fortress of Porta 
Giovio and constructed the Great Hospital and the canal of the 
Martesana, which connects Milan with the Adda j and his court, 
filled with Italian scholars and Greek exiles, speedily became 
one of the most splendid in Italy. His daughter Ippolita was 
renowned for her Latin discourses. 

Francesco left several sons, among whom were Galeazzo 
Maria, Lodovico, surnamed the Moor, and Ascagnio, who became 
a cardinal. 

Galeazzo Maria, who succeeded to the duchy, was born in 
1444, and was a lover of art, eloquent in speech, but dissolute 
and cruel. He was assassinated at the porch of the cathedral 
on the 26th of December 1476 by three young Milanese noblemen 
desirous of imitating Brutus and Cassius. His daughter Caterina 
is separately noticed. Gian Galeazzo (1469-1494), son of 
Galeazzo, succeeded to the duchy under the regency of his 
mother, Bona of Savoy, who was supplanted in her power 
(1481) by the boy’s uncle, Lodovico the Moor. Gian Galeazzo 
married Isabella of Aragon, granddaughter of the king of 
Naples, and his sudden death was attributed by some to poison 
administered by the regent. His daughter, Bona Sforza 
(i 493 -i 557 )» married King Sigismund of Poland in 1518. She 
displayed remarkable ability in government, built castles, 
schools and hosj^itals, but increased corruption and intrigue at 
the Polish court. She was accused of having killed her daughter- 
in-law, the wife of Sigismund Augustus. On the death of her 
husband she returned to Italy and was poisoned (1557) by her 
paramour Pappacoda. 

I^ODOVKX) THE MooR [Lodovico il Moro] (1451-1508), who is 
famed as patron of Leonardo da Vinci and other artists, had 
summoned Charles VIII. of France to his aid (1494) and received 
the ducal crown from the Milanese nobles on the 22nd of October 
in the same year, but finding his own position endangered by 
the French policy, he joined the league against Charles VIII., 
giving his niece Bianca in marriage to Maximilian I. and receiving 
in return imperial investiture of the duchy. Lodovico was driven 
from Milan by I^ouis XII. in 1499, and although reinstated for 
a short time by the Swiss he was eventually delivered over by 
them to the French (April 1500) and died a prisoner in the 
castle of Ix)ches. Francesco, the son of Gian Galeazzo, was 
also taken to France by Louis XII., became abbot of Marmoutiers, 
and died in 15 ii. 

The two sons of Lodovico, Massimiliano and Francesco 
Maria, took refuge in Germany ; the former was restored to 
the duchy of Milan by the Swiss in 1512, but after the over- 
whelming defeat of his allies at Marignano (1515) he abandoned 
his rights to Francis I. for a pension of 30,000 ducats, and died 
at Paris in 1530 ; the latter was put in possession of Milan after 
the defeat of the French at La Bicocca in 1522, subsequently 
entered the Italian Lrcague against the emperor Charles V., 
was unpopular on account of oppressive taxation, and his death 
(24th of October 1535) marked the extinction of the direct 
male line of the Sforza. The duchy went to Charles V. 

The dukes of Sforza- Cesarini and the counts of Santa Fiora 
are descended from coUateral branches of the Sforza family. 

Sec T. Burckhardt, The CiviUzatton of the Renaissance in Italy^ trans. 
by S. G. C. Middlemore (London, 1898) ; J. A. Symonds, Age of the 
Despots (New York, 1888) ; W. P. Urquhart, Life and 2 inus of 
Frawesco Sforta (2 yols., Edinburgh, 1852) ; Mrs Julia Ady, Beatrice 
d'Estft duchess of Milan, i47S~f497 (London, 1905) ; F. Calvi, Bianca 
Maria Sforza-Visconti e gli amhasciatori di Lodovico il Moro (Milan, 
1888) ; A. Segre, “ l.odovico Sforza, duca di Milano." in R. Accad. d. 
Set. AUif vol. 36 (Turin, 1901). Tliere is a critical bibliography 
Iw Otto von Schleiiutz in Zeitschrift fiir Bikherfreunde, vol. v. 
(Bielefeld, 1901). (C. H. Ha.) 

SFORZA* GATRRINA (1463-1509), countess of ForJi, was an 
illegitimate daughter of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (see above). 
In 1473 she was betrothed to Girolamo Riario, a son of Pope 
Sixtus IV., who was thus able to regain poasession of Imola, 
that city being made a fief of the Riario family. After a triumphal 
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dotiy intxy ItnolA in 1477 Caterina Sforza went to Rome with her 
husband, who, with the help of the pope, wrested the lordship 
of ForH from the Ordelaffi. Riario, by means of many crimes, for 
whidi his wife seems to have blamed him, succeeded in accumu- 
lating great wealth, and on the death of Sixtus in August 1484, 
he sent Caterina to Rome to occupy the castle of St Angelo, 
which she defended gallantly until, on the 25th of October, 
she surrendered it by his order to the Sacred College. They 
then returned to their fiefs of Imola and Forli, where they tried 
to win the favour of the people by erecting magnificent public 
buildings and churches and by abolishing taxes ; but want of 
money obliged them to levy the taxes once more, which caused 
dissatisfaction. Riario’s enemies conspired against him with a 
view to making Franceschetto Cyb6, nephew of Pope Innocent 
VIII., lord of Imola and Forli in his stead. Riario thereupon 
instituted a system of persecution, in which (aterina was impli- 
cated, against all whom he suspected of treacltery. In 14H8 
he was murdered by three conspirators, his palace was sacked, 
and his wife and children were taken prisoners. The ( asile of 
Forli, however, held out in Caterina's interest, and every induce- 
ment and threat to make her order its surrender proved useless ; 
having managed to escape from her captors she penetrated inlt> 1 
the castle, whence she threatened to bombard the city, refusing 
to come to terms even when, ||k!e.|gisiegers threatened to murder 
her children. With Moro she was 

able to defeat her tb- possession of all her 

dominions ; she wreatoja V^W^M^ who had oppo.sed 

her and re-estabhshed a widow she had 

several lovers, and by oni whom she 

afterwards married, she r'3^ who made himself 

hated for his cruelty and i^feho^jiwillitirdered before the eyes 
of his wife in August i49lj OlMl* bad all the conspirators 
and their families, indudingthe Wioiben and children, massacred. 
She established friendly relations with the new pope, Alexander 
VI., and with the Florentines) whose ambassador, Giovanni 
de’ Medici, she secretly married in 1496, Giovanni died in 1498, 
but Caterina managed with the aid of Lodovico il Moro and of 
the Florentines to save her dominions from the attacks of the 
Venetians. Alexander VI., however, angered at her refusal to 
agree to a union between his daughter Lucrezia Jlorgia and her 
son Ottaviano, and coveting her territories as well as the rest of 
Romagna for his son ( esarc, issued a bull on the Qth of March 
1499, declaring that the house of Riario had forfeited the lordship 
of Imola and Forli and conferring those fiefs on ( esare Borgia, 
The latter began his campaign of conquest with Caterina Sforza s 
dominions and attacked her with his whole army, reinforced 
by 14,000 French troops and by Louis XII. (..aterina placed her 
children in safetv and took strenuous measures for defence. 
The castle of Im'nla was held by her henchman Dionigi Xaldi 
of Brisigheila, until resistance being no longer possible he sur- 
rendered (December 1499) with the honours of war. Caterina 
absolved the citizens of Forli from their oath of fealty, and 
defended herself in the citadel. She repeatedly beat back the 
Borgia’s onslaughts and refused all his offers of peace. Finally 
when the situation had become untenable and having in vain 
given orders for the magazine to be blown up, she surrendered, 
after a battle in which large numbers were killed on both sides, 
to Antoine Bissey , bailli of Dijon, entrusting herself to the honour 
of France (January 12, 1500). Thus her life was spared, but she 
was not saved from the outrages of the treacherous Cesare ; 
she was afterwards taken to Rome and held a prisoner for a year 
in the castle of St Angelo, whence she wa.s liberated by the same 
baiUi of Dijon to whom she had surrendered at Forli. She t^k 
refuge in Florence to escape from persecution from the Borgiw, 
and the power of that sinister family having collapsed on the 
death of Alexander VI. in 1503, she attempted to regain posMSSion 
of her dominions. In this she failed owing to the hostility 
her brothers-in-law, Pierfrancesco and Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
as they wished to get her sem Giovanni de’ Medici (afterwwds 
Giovanni dalle Bande Nere) into their hands, she took refuge 
with him in the convent of Annalena, where she died on the 
aoth of M>«y 1509. 


See Buriel, Vite ii CtOmnm (Belogna^ 1785) : F. 

Oliva, . Fi|« 4 i C Sjortm^ figfora ii Forli (ForU, 

Dcaiderio l^solini Dali’ Onda, CuUnna Sforxtk (Rome, 1893),; 
English translation by P. Sylvester (1898) . Tliis is the be^t and most 
complete work on the subject; £. M. de Vogti^, HiHoire el poM« 
(Pam, 1898) ; and Ernesto Maai, “ C Sioraa,' ’ in the Suwm A ntoheui 
for May x and May I 5 i X893. 

S 6 AMBATI, GIOVANNI (1843- ), Italian composer^ was 

bom in Rome on tlie 28th of May 1^53, of an luliao father 
and an Fnglisli mother. His early education took place at 
Trevi, in Umbria, and there he wrote some church music, and 
obtained experience as a singer and conductor, In i8bo he 
settled in Rome, and definitely look up the work of winning 
acceptance for the best German music, which was at that time 
neglected in Italy, The influence and support of Liszt, who 
was in Rome from 1861, was natumlly of the greatest advantage 
to him, and concerts were gi^■en in which Sgambati conduot^ 
as well as played the piano. His compositions of this period 
(1864-1865) included a quartet, two piano quintets, an octet, 
and an overture. He conducted Liszt’s Dante symphony in 
1866, and made the acquaintance of Winer’s music for the first 
time at Munich, whither he travelled in Uszl’s company. His 
I first album of sungs appeared in 1870, and his first symphony 
j was jilayed at the Quirinal in 1881 ; this, as well as a piano 
I concerto, was performed in the course of hi.s first visit to England 
1 in 18S2 : and at his second visit, in 1891, Jiis Sinjonia tfntalamio 
I was given at the Philharmonic. His most extensive work, a 
Requiem Mass, was performed in Rome 190J. His many piano- 
forte works have won permanent success ; but his intluence on 
Italian musicnl taste has liecn perhaps greater than the merits 
of his compositions, which, though often poetical and generally 
effective, are often slight in style. 

SHABATS (also written Shabalz and Sabac)y a town in Servia, 
capital of the Drina department, on the right bank of the river 
Save. Pop. (1900) 12,072. It has a medieval castle, built in 
1470 by Sultan Mahommed 11 ., to facilitate the incursion of the 
Turks into Slavonia, which lies on the left liank of the river. 
It is the principal commercial town of north-western Servia, 
exporting cereals, prunes, cuttle and pigs to Hungary. It is 
well known for the excellent while honey which comes from 
its neighbourhood. 'J'lit* district is rich in lime-trees. Shabals is 
the seat of a bishop, of the district prefecture, and of a tribunal. 
It has a college and a library, and a garrison occupiezliie old 
fort. The people of Shabats have the repuUtion of being the 
wittiest in Servia. 

SHAD, the name given to certain migratory species of herrings 
(Clupea), which are distinguished from the herrings proper 
by the total absence of teeth in the jaws. Two species occur 
in Europe, much resembling each other— one commonly called 
allis shod (Clupea alosa or Alosa vulgaris)^ and the other known 
as twaite shad {Clupea finta or A losa finta). Both, like the majority 
of herrings, are greenish on the back and silvery on the sidp, 
but they arc distinguished from the other European species 
Clupea by the presence of a large blackish blotch behind the 
gill-opening, which is succeeded by a scries of several other 
similar spots along the middle of the side of the body. So 
closely allied are the.se two fi«hc.s that their distinctness can 
proved only by an examination of the gill-apparatus, the allis 
shad having from sixty to eighty very foe and long gill-rakers 
along the ('oncave edge of the first branchial arch, whilst the 
twaite shad po.ssesses from twenty-one to twenty-seven stout 
and stiff gill -rakers only. In their habits and geographical 
distribution also the two shads are similar. They inhabit the 
coasts of temperate Europe^ the twaite shad being more numerous 
in the Mediterranean. While they are in wit water they live 
singly or in very small companies, but during May (the twaite 
shad some weeks later) they congregate, and in great numbm 
ascend large rivers, such os the Severn (and formerly the Thames)* 
the Seine, the Rhine, the Nile, &c,, in order to depoeit their 
spawn. A few weeks after they drop down the riv^^ lean and 
exhausted, numbers floating dead on the surface, so that only 
a small pnroportion seem to regain the sea. At Elbeuf on Uie 
Seine above Rouen there was formerly a hatchery for artificial 
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propagation of riiad. The eggs arc spawned in May and June, 
ancf are similar in the two species ; they arc heavier than the fresh 
water in which they develop, but unlike the herring’s eggs they 
are not adhesive. They remain free and separate at the tottom 
of the river, carried down ^ the current or up by the tide. In 
the Elbe tlie twaite shad spawns below Hamburg, the allis shad 
above Dresden. In Novemljcr the fiy have reached 3 to 5 in. 
in length, but very few specimens in their second year have 
been found in rivers. The majority seem to descend to the sea 
before their first winter, to return when mature. On rivers in 
which these fishes make their periodical appearance they have 
become the object of a regular fishery. They are much esteemed 
on the middle Rhine, where they are generally known as 
“ Maih.sch.” The allis shad is caught at a size from 15 to 24 in., 
and is better flavoured than the twaite shad, which is generally 
smaller. 

other, but closely allied species, occur on the Atlantic coasts of 
North America, all surpassing the European species in im^rtance 
as food-hshes and economic value, viz., the American shad {Clupea 
napidissima), the gaspereau or ale-wife {C. mattowocca or vevnaiis)^ 
and the menhaden (C. menhaden). 

SHADDOCK {Citfus decumana)^ a tree allied to the orai^e 
and the lemon, pre.sumably native to the Malay and Polynesian 
islands, but generally cultivated throughout the tropics. The 
leaves are like those of the orange, but downy on the under 
surface, as are al.so the young shoots. The flowers are large 
and white, and are succeeded by very large globose fruits like 
oranges, but paler in colour, and with a more pungent flavour. 1 
I'he name Shaddock is asserted to be that of a captain who 
introduced the tree to the West Indies. The fruit is also known 
under the name of prape-fniit, pommeloes, and “ forbidden fruit.’* 
Varieties occur with yellow and reddish pulp ; and there are 
also pear-shaped varieties. 

SHADOOF (Arab. shdduD^ an apparatus for drawing water, 
used in the East generally, and particularly on the Nile for 
the purpose of irrigation. It consists of an upright frame on 
which is suspended a long pole at a distance of about one-flfth 
ill its length from cne end ; to the other end is attached a bucket 
nr skin b^, while at the short end a weight is suspended serving 
as the counterpoise of a lever. The vessel containing the water 
is then swung round and emptied into the runnel, which conveys 
the water in the direction required. 

SHADOW ( 0 . Eng. Schadewey sceadu ; u form of '' shade *’ ; 
connected with Gr. o-kotos, darkness). Wlien an opaque body 
i.s placed between a screen and a luminous source, it casts a 
“ shadow ” on the screen. If the source be a point, such us the 
image formed by a lens of small focus or by a fine hole in a plate 
held close to a bright flame, the outline of the shadow is to be 
found by drawing straight lines from the luminous point so as to 
envelop the opaque body. These lines form a cone. The points 
of contact form a line on the opaque body separating the 
illuminated from the non -illuminated portion of its surface. 
Similarly, when these lines are produced to meet the screen, 
their points of intersection with it form a line which separates 
the illuminated from the non-illuminated parts of the screen. 
This line is called the boundar>' of the geometrical shadoWy and 
its construction is based on the assumption that light travels 
in straight lines (in homogeneous media) and suffers no deviation 
on meeting an obstacle. But a deviation, termed diffraction, 
does occur, and consequently the complete theory of shadows 
involves considerations based on the nature of the rays them- 
selves ; this aspect is treated in Diffraction of Light. An 
instance of the geometrical shadow is seen when a very small I 
gas-jet is burning in a ground-gl^ shade near a wall. In this | 
case the cone, al^ve mentioned, is usually a right cone with its 
axis vertical. Thus the boundary of the geometric shadow is a 
portion of a circle on the roof, but a ponion of an hyperbola 
on the vertical wall If the roof be not horizontal, we may obtain 
in this way any form of conic section. Hints in projection may 
be obtained by observing the shadows of bodies of various 
forms cast in this way by rays which virtually diverge from one 
point : jR.g. how to place a plane quadrilateral of given form 
to that its geometric shadow may be a square ; how to place an 


elliptic disk^ With a small hole in it, so that the shadow may 
be circular with a bright spot at its centre, &:c. 

When there are more luminous points than one, we have 
only to draw separately the geometrical shadows due to each 
of the sources, and then superpose them. A new consideration 
now comes in. There will be, in general, portiems of all the 
separate geometrical shadows which overlap one another in some 
particular regions of the screen. In such regions wc still have 
full shadow ; but around them there will be other regions, some 
illuminated by one of the sources alone, some by two, &c., until 
finally we come to the parts of the screen which are illuminated 
directly by all the sources. There will evidently be still a definite 
boundary of the parts wholly unilluminated, i.e, the true shadow 
or umbray and also a definite boundary of the parts wholly 
illuminated. The region between these boundanes — i.e, the 
partially illumined portion — is called the penumbra. 

Fig. 1 represents the shadow of a circular disk cast by foui 
equal luminous points arranged as the comers of a square— 
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the disk being large enough to admit of a free overlapping of the 
separate shadows. The amount of want of illumination in each 
portion of the penumbra is roughly indicated by the shading. 
The separate shadows are circular, if the disk is parallel to the 
screen. If we suppose the number of sources to increase in- 
definitely, so as finaUy to give the appearance of a luminous 
surface as the source of light, it is obvious that the degrees of 
darkness at different portions of the penumbra will also increase 
indefinitely ; i.e. there will be a gradual increase of brightness 
in the penumbra from total darkness at the edge next the 
geometrical shadow to full illumination at the outer edge. 

Thus we see at once why the shadows cast by the sun or moon 
are in general so much less sharp than those cast by the electric 
arc. For, practically, at moderate distances the arc appears as 
a mere luminous point. But if we place a body at a distance of 
a foot or two only from the arc, the shadow cast will have as 
much of penumbra as if the sun had been the source. The 
bret^th of the penumbra when the source and screen are nearly 
equidistant from the opaque body is equal to the diameter of the 
luminous source. The notions oi the penumbra and umbra are 
important in considering eclipses {g-v.). When the eclipse is 
to^, there is a real geometrical sht^ow — ^very small compared 
with the penumbra (for the apparent diameters of the sun and 
moon are nearly equal, but their distances are as 370 : i) ; when 
the eclipse is annular, the shadow is all penumbra. In a lunar 
eclipse, on the other hand, the earth is the shadow-casting body, 
and the moon is the screen, and we observe things according to 
our first point of view. 

Suppose, next, that the body which casts the shadow is a 
large one, such as a waU, with a hole in it. If we were to plug 
the hole, the whole screen would be in geometrical shadow. 
Hence the illumination of the screen by the light passing through 
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the hole is precisely irbat would be cut off by a 4 isk which fits the I 
hole, and the complement of hg. in which tlie light and shade 
are interchanged, would give therefore the effrct of four equal 
sources of light lining on a wall through a circular hole. The 
umbra in the former case becomes the fully illuminated portion, 
and vice versa. The penumbra remains the penumbra, but it 
is now darkest where before it was brightest, and vice versa. 

Thus we see how, when a small hole is cut in the window- 
shutter of a dark room, a picture of the sun, and bright clouds 
about it, is formed on the opposite wall. This picture is obviously 
inverted, and also perverted, for not only are objects depicted 
lower the higher they are, but also objects seen to the right are 
depicted to the left, &c. But it will be seen unper\'erted (though 
still inverted) if it be received on a sheet of ground glass and 
looked* at from behind. The smaller the hole (so far at least 
as geometrical optics is concerned) the less confused will the 
picture be. As the hole is made larger the illuminated portions 
from different sources gradually overlap ; and when the hole 
becomes a window we have no indications of such a picture 
except from a body (like the sun) much brighter than the other ^ 
external objects. Here the picture has ceased to be one of the 
sun, it Is now a picture of the window. But if the wall could be j 
placed loo m. |P,the picture would be one of the sun. To prevent I 
this overlapping of images, and yet to admit a good deal of light, , 
is one main object of the lens which usually forms part of the 
camera obscura (q.v.). 

The formation of pictures of the sun in this way is well seen 
on a calm sunnv dav under trees, where the sunlight penetrating 
through small chinks forms elliptic spots on the ground. When 
detached clouds are drifting rapidly across the sun, we often see 
the shadows of the bars of the window on the walls or floor 
.suddenly shifted by an inch or two, and for a moment very much 
more sharply defined. They are, in fact, slmdows cast by a small 
portion of the .sun’s limb, from opposite sides alternate!) . 
Another beautiful illustration is easily obtained h) cutting with 
a sharp knife a very small T aperture in a piece of note paper. 
Place this close to the eye, and an inch or so behind it place 
another piece of paper with a fine needle-hole in it. The light 
of the sky passing through the needle-hole forms a bright picture 
of the T on the retina. The eye perceives this picture, which 
gives the impression of the T much magnified, but turned upside 

down. • 4.1,* 

Another curious phenomenon may fitly be referred to in tnss 
connexion, viz. the phantoms which are seen when we look at 
two parallel seU of palisades or railings, one behind the other, 
or look thror^ptwo parallel sides of a meat-safe formed of 
perforated zin^The appearance presented is that of a magnified 
set of bars or apertures which appear to move rapidly as we slowly ; 
walk past. Their origin is the fact that where the bars appear 
nearly to coincide the apparent gaps bear tlie greatest ratio to the 
daric spaces ; i.t. these parts of the field are the most highly 
illuminated. The exact determination of the appearances in any 
given case is a mere problem of convergents to a continued 
fraction. But the fact that the apparent rapidity of motion of 
this phantom may exceed in any ratio that of the specUtor is ol 
importanoe— enabling us to see how velocities, apparently of 
impossible magnitude, may be accounted for by the mere ninning 
aloM of the irondition of visibility among a group of objects no 

one of which is moving at an extravagant rate 

SHADWBLL, THOMAS (c. 1642-1692), English play wright and 
miscellaneous writer, was born about 16^, at Canton HaU, 
Norfolk, according to his son's account. He was edu^ted at 
Bury St Edmund’s School, and at Gams Collie, Cambndge, 
where he was entered in 1656. He left the university without 
a Wee, and joined the Middle Temple. In 1668 he pw^ced 
a prose wroedy. The SulUn Lovtrsi or thf based on 

Lis FSeheUx of MoliAre, and wntten m avowed imiution of 
Ben Jonson. His best plays are Epsom IPrib (167a), 

Sir diaries Sedley wrote a prologue, and the .Sjirif « «/ Als^a 
(1688). Abatia was the cant name for Whitrfnars, then a kind 
of sanctuary for persons liable to arrest, and the play represents, 
in dialogu* full of^ argot of the place, the adventures of a young 


heir who falls into the hand of the sharpeis thire. 'Fte fourUen 
years from the production of his first comedy to hit memorable 
encounter with Dryden, Shadwell produced a play nearly every 
year. Chese productions display a genuine hatred of shams, 
and a rough but honest moral purpose. They are disfigured hy 
indecencies, but present a vivid picture of contemporary maimers. 

Shadwell i> chiefly remembered as the unfortunate Mac 
Flecknoe of Dryden’s .satire, the “ last peat prophet of tauto- 
logy,” and the literary son and heir of Richard Flecknoe : — 

“ The rest to some iamt meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. ’* 

Dryden had furnished Shadwell with a prologue to his True 
Widow (1679), and in spite of momentary differences, the two 
had been apparently on friendK’ terms. But when D^den 
joined the court purtv, and produced Absalom asid Achtio^fl 
and The Medal, Shadwell became the cliampion of the true-blue 
Protestants, and made a scurrilous attack on the poet in The 
MeM of John Bayes : a Satire against Folly and Knattery (i68a). 
Dryden immediately retorted in Mac Flecknoe, or a Satire on 
the True Blue Protestant Poet, T,S. (1682), in whicli ShadwcU’s 
personalities were returned with interest. A month later he 
contributed to Nahum Tate’s continuation of Absalom and ^ 
Achitophel satirical portrait.^ of Elkanah Settle as Doeg and of 
Shadwell as Og. In 16H7 Shadwell attempted to answer thew* 
attacks in A version of the tenth satire of Juvenal. At the Whig 
triumph in 1688 he superseded his enemy as poet laureate and 
I historiographer royal. lie died at Chelsea on the 19th of 
: November 1692. . 

’ His son, Chaklks Shadweli., was the author of The Fair 
i Quaker of Deal and other plays, collected and published in 1720. 

.V complete edition of Shadwcll’s works were published by his son 
Sir John Shadwell in 1 720. His other dramatic works are— TV 
Royal Shepherdess (1660), an adaptation of John Fountain s Reward^, 
of Virtue ; The Humonst (1671) ; The Miser (1672), adapted from 
MoUfcre, Psyche (1O75) ; The Libertirie {ibj(>)\ Ihe Vt^so 
(167O); The history of Ttmon of Athens the Man-hater 
this Shakeiipearian adaptation see O. Belier, Shadwell’s Bearbeitung 
rffs . . . Timon of Athens (Rostock, 1897) ; A True Widow (1679) . 
The Woman Captain (1680), revived in 1744 as TAtf 
Lancashire Witches and Teague CVDiveUy, the Irish Priest {ibS 2 ) , 
Bury Fair {1689) ; The Amorous Bigot, with the second part of league 
O'Divellv (1690); The Scowerers (1691); and The I olunieers, or 
Stockjobbers, published posthumously (1693). 

SHAFI '1 [Mahommed ibn Idris ash-Shftfi*!] (767-820), the 
founder of the Shaft ‘ite school of canon law, was bom in a.h. 
150 (a.d. 767) of a Koreishitc (Quraishite) family at Gaza or 
Ascalon, and was brought up by his mother in poor circumstances 
at Mecca. There, and especially in intercourse with the desert 
tribe of Hudhail, he gained a knowledge of classical Arabic 
i and old Arabian poetr)^ for which he was afterwards farnous. 

I About 170 he went to Medina and studied canon law {fiqh) 

' under Malik ibn Anas. After the death of Malik in 179 legend 
takes him to Yemen, where he is involved in an 'Alid conspirwy , 
carried prisoner to Bagdad, but pardoned by H&rCin al-Rashld. 
He was certainly pursuing his studies, and seems to Uve 
come to Bagdad in some such way as this and then to nkve 
studied under Banifite teachers. He had not yet formiuated 
his own system. After a journey to Egypt, however, we fin^im 
in Bagdad again, us a teacher, between 195 and 198- TMi'P 
he had great success and turned the tide against the 
school. His method was to restore the sources of canon law 
which Abu Banifa had destroyed by inclining too much to 
speculative deduction. Instead, he laid equal emphasis u]W)D 
the four— Koran, tradition, analogy, and agreement. See 
further, under Mahommedan Law. In 198 he went to E^pl 
in the train of a new governor, and this time was remved 
the leading orthodox authority in law of his time. There ne 
developed and somewhat changed the details of his system, 
and died in 204 (a.d. 820). He was buried to the south-cait of 
what is now Cairo, and a great dome (erected a.d. 1240) ts 
conspicuous over his tomb. 

Sec F. Wustcnfeld, Schd^iUn 31 fi.; M. J. de 0 <^cm ZDMG. 
xlvU. 106 ff. : C. Brockclmann, GeschtchU. 1. 178 ff. . de S^c s 

tmnM. of Ibn Khallikan, il. si 9 «•. EiinU, *09, 

Diet. 56 fi. 
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IHAVnOV, Pim PAVLOVICH, Baron (1670-1739), 
Rtusian itatesfiuin, one of the ablest coadjutors of Peter the 
Great, was of obscure, and in all probability of Jewish, extraction. 
He first made himself useful by his extraordinary knowledge 
of foieign languiues. He was the chief translator in the Russian 
Foreign Office Un many years, subsequently accompanyii^ 
Peter on his travels. Made a baron and raised to the rank of 
vice-chancellor, he displayed diplomatic talents of the highest 
order. During the unlucky campaign of 17 ii, he succeeded 
against all expectations in concluding the peace of the Pruth 
(see Turkey ; History). Peter left him in the hands of the Turks 
as a hostage, and on the rupture of the peace he was imprisoned 
in the Seven Towers. Finally, however, with the aid of the 
British and Dutch ambassadors, he defeated the diplomacy of 
Charles XI 1 . of Sweden and his agents, and confirmed the good 
relations between Russia and Turkey by the treaty of Adrianople 
(June 5th, 1713). On the institution of the colleges or depart' 
ments of state in 1718, Shafirov was appointed vice-presfilent 
of the department of Foreign Affairs, and a senator. In 1723, 
however, he was deprived of all his offices and sentenced to death. 
The capital sentence was commuted on the scaffold to banish- | 
ment, first to Siberia and then to Novgorod. Peculations and | 
disorderly conduct in the senate were the offences charged against | 
Shafirov, and with some justice. On the death of Peter, Shafirov j 
was released from prison and commissioned to write the life ! 
of his late master. He had previously (1717), in an historical 1 
tract on the war with C’harles XIL, in which Peter himself ' 
collaborated, epitomized, in a high panegyric style, some of the ' 
greatest exploits of the tsar-regenerator. The successful rivalry 
of his supplanter, Andrei Osterman, prevented Shafirov from I 
holding any high office during the last fourteen years of his life. 

Sec B. M. Solovcv, History of Uxasta, voN. xiii.-xvi. (Rua.) (Peters- 
burg, 1895). (R. N. B.) 

SHAFT ( 0 . Eng. sceajt, from scafan, to shave ; the word is 
common to Teutonic languages), any slender, smoothed rod or 
stick, and so first used of the body of an arrow or spear to which 
the head is attached ; hence the word is applied to the handle of a 
tool, and to the pair of bars between which a horse is harnessed to 
a vehicle, and in machinery to connecting bars or rods conveying 
power from one part of a machine to another. It is also applied 
to an opening sunk in the ground for mining or other purposes 
(see Shafi'-sinkinc). This use is probably due to the use of 
Ger. ^chacht, a variant of schaft. In architecture the term 
shaft is applied to the body of a column between the capital 
and the base. In Romanesque work shafts are occasionally 
octagonal, and are sometimes ornamented with the zigzag or 
chevron, or fluted vertically or in spirals ; the most beautiful 
examples of the latter being found m the cloisters of St John j 
lAteran and at St Paul’s outside the walls at Rome, where they i 
ore enriched with mosaics. Perh^s the earliest ornamented j 
sl^ts are those of the Parthian Palace, now the mosque, at | 
Diarbekr in Mesopotamia. | 

BHAFTSSBray, AKTHONT ASHLEY COOPER, xsr Earl of j 
(1621-1683), son of Sir John Cooper of Rockbourne in Hamp- j 
shire, and of Anne, the only child of Sir Anthony Ashley, Bart., j 
and was bom at Wimborne St Giles, Dorset, on the 22nd of i 
July 1621. His parents died before he was ten years of age, 
and he inherited extensive estates In Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, much reduced, however, by 
litigation in Chancery. He lived for some time with Sir Daniel 
Norton, one of his trustees, at Southwick, and upon his death 
in 1635 with Mr Tooker, an uncle by marriage, at Salisbury. 
In i6y he went as a gentleman-commoner to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he remained about a year. No record of his 
studies is to be found, but he has left an amusing account of 
his part in the wilder doings of the university life of that day, 
in which, in spite of his small stature, he was recognized by his 
fellows as their leader. At the age of eighteen, on the 25th of 
February 1639, he married Margaret, dau^ter of Lord Coventry, 
with whom he and his wife liv^d at Durhm House in the Strand, 
aiui at Canonbury House in Islington, In March 1640, though 
still a mmop, he was elected for Tewkesbury , and sat in the parlm- 


ment which met on the 13th of April, but appears to have 
no active part m its proceedings. In 1640 Lord Coventry died 
and Cooper then lived with his brother-in-law at Doithester 
Hoi^ m Covent Garden. For the Long Parliament, which met 
3rd of November 1640, he was elected for Downton in 
WUtshire, but the return was disputed, and he did not take his 
seat— his election not being declared valid until the last days of 
the Rump. He was present as a spectator at the setting up of 
the king’s standard at Nottingham on the 25th of August 1642 • 
and in 1643 he appeared openly on Charles’s side in Dorsetshire’ 
where he raised at his own expense a regiment of foot and a troop 
of horse, of both of which he took the command. He was also 
appointed governor of Weymouth, ^riff of Dorsetshire for the 
king and president of the king’s council of war in the county. 
In the beginning of January 1644, however, for reasons* which 
are variously reported by himself and Clarendon, he resigned 
his governorship and commissions and went over to the paiiia- 
ment. He appeared on the 6th of March before the standing 
committee of the two Houses to explain his conduct, when he 
stated that he Imd come over because he saw danger to the 
Protestant religion in the king’s service, and expressed his 
willingness to take the Covenant. In July 1644 he went to 
Dorsetshire on military service, and on the 3rd of .^gust received 
a commission as field-marshal general. He listed at the 
taking of Wareham, and shortly afterwards compounded for 
his estates by a fine of £500 from which, however, he was after- 
wards relieved by Cromwell. On the 25th of October he was 
made commander-in-chief in Dorsetshire, and in November 
he took by storm Abbotsbury, the house of Sir John Strang ways 

an aflair in which he appears to have shown considerable 
personal gallantry. In December he relieved Taunton. His 
military service terminated at the time of the Self-denying 
Ordinance in 1645 ; he had associated himself with the Presby- 
terian faction, and naturally enough was not included in the 
New Model. For the next seven or eight years he lived in com- 
parative privacy. He was high sheriff of Wiltshire during 1647, 
and displayed much vigour in this office. Upon the excc^ution 
of Charles, (.ooper took the Engagement, and was a commissioner 
to administer it in Dorsetshire. On the 25th of April 1650, 
he mamed Lady Frances Cecil, sister of the earl of Essex, Kis 
first wife having died in the previous year leaving no family. 
In 1651 a son was born to him, who died in childhood, and on 
the i6lh of January 1652, another son, named after himself, 
who was his heir. On the 17th of January he was named on 
the commission for law reform, of which Hal^was the chief ; 
and on the 17th of March 1653, he was pardonedfl^l delinquency 
and thus at last made capable of sitting in^rliament. He 
sat for Wiltshire in the Barebones parliament, of which 
he was a leading member, and where he supported CromweU’s 
views against the extreme section. He was at once appointed 
on the council of thirty. On the resignation of this parliament 
he became a member of the council of state named in the “ Instru- 
ment.” In the first parliament elected under this “ Instrument ’ 
he sat for Wiltshire, having been elected also for Poole and 
Tewkesbury, and was one of the commissioners for the ejection 
of unworthy ministers. After the a8th of December 1654, he 
left the privy council, and henceforward is found wiA the 
Presbyterians and Republicans in opposition to Cromwell, 
His second wife had died during this year ; in 1656 he married 
a third, who survived him, Margaret, daughter of Lord Spencer, 
niece of the carl of Southampton, and sister of the earl of 
Sunderland, who died at .Newbury. By his three marriages 
he was thus connected with tnany of the leading politicians 
of Charles ll.’s reign. 

Cooper was again elected for Wiltshire for the parliament of 
1656, but Cromwell refused to allow him, with many others of 
his opponents, to sit. He signed a letter of complaint, with 
sixty-five excluded members, to the speaker, as. also a ” Remon- 
strance ” addressed to the people. In tl^ parliament which 
met on the 20th of January 1658, he took his seat^ and was active 
in opposition to the new constitution of the two Houses. He 
was also a leader of the oppositioii in Richard Cromwell’s 
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parliament, especially on the matter of the limiution of the 
power of the protector, and against the House of Lords. He was 
throughout these debates celebrated for the “nervous and 
subtle oratory ’’ which made him so formidable in after days. 

Upon the replacing of the Rump by the army, after the breaking 
up of Richard’s parliament, Cooper endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to take his seat on the ground of his former disputed election for 
Downton. He was, however, elected on the council of state, and 
was the only Presbyterian in it ; he was at once accused by 
Scot, along with Whitelocke, of corresponding with Hyde. This 
he solemnly denied. After the rising in Cheshire Cooper was 
arrested in Dorsetshire on a charge of correspondence with its 
leader Booth, but on the matter being investigated by the council 
he was unanimously acquitted. In the disputes between 
I.ambert at ^e head of the military party and the Rump in union 
with the coimcil of state, he supported the latter, and upon the 
temporary supremacy of I^ambert’s party worked indefatigably 
to restore the Rump. With Monk’s commissioners he, with 
Haselrig, had a fruitless conference, but he assured Monk of his 
co-operation, and joined with eight others of the overthrown 
council of state in naming him commander-in-chief of the forces 
of England and Scotland. He was instrumental in securing the 
Tower for thfr parliament, and in obtaining the adhesion of 
Admiral Lawson and the fleet. Upon the restoration of the 
parliament on the 26th of December Cooper was one of the 
commissioners to command the army, and on the 2nd of January 
was made one of the new council of state. On the 7th of January 
he took his seat on his election for Downton in 1640, and was 
made colonel of Fleetwood’s regiment of horse. He speedily 
secured the admission of the secluded members, having mean- 
while been in continual communication with Monk, was again 
one of the fresh council of state, consisting entirely of friends 
of the Restoration, and accepted ifrom Monk a commission to be 
governor of the Isle of Wight and captain of a company of foot. 
He now steadily pursued the design of the Restoration, but with- 
out holding any private correspondence with the king, and only 
on terms similar to those proposed in 1648 to Charles I. at the 
Isle of Wight. In the Convention parliament he sat for Wiltshire. 
Monk cut short these deliberations and forced on the Restoration 
without condition. Cooper was one of the twelve commissioners 
who went to Charles at Breda to invite him to return. On his 
journey he was upset from his carriage, and the accident caused 
an internal abscess which was never cured. 

Cooper was at once placed on the privy council, receiving 
also a formal pardon for former delinquencies. His first duty 
was to examine' Ihe Anabaptist prisoners in the Tower. In the 
prolonged discussions regarding the Bill of Indemnity he was 
instrumental in saving the life of Haselrig, and opposed the clause 
compelling all officers who had served under Cromwell to refund 
their salaries, he himself never having had any. He showed in- 
deed none of the avaricious temper so common among the 
politicians of the time. He was one of the commissioners for 
conducting the trials of the regicides, but was himself vehemently 
“ fallen upon ” by Prynne for having; acted with Cromwell, 
He was named on the council of plantations and on that of trade. 
In the debate abolishing the court of wards he spoke, like most 
landed proprietors, in favour of laying the burden on the excise 
instead of on the land, and on the question of the restoration 
of the bishops carried in the interests of the court an adjourn- 
ment of the debate for three months. At the coronation in 
April 1661 Cooper had been made a peer, as Baron Ashley of 
Wimbome St Giles, in express recognition of his services at the 
Restoration ; and on the meeting of the new parliament in May 
he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer and under-treasurer, 
aided no doubt by his connexion with Southampton. He vehe- 
mently opposed the persecuting acts now passed — the Corpora- 
tion Act, the Uniformity Bill, against which he is said to have 
spoken three hundred times, and the Militia Act. He is stated 
also to have influenced the king in issuing his dispensing declara- 
tion of the 26th of December 1662, and he zealously supported a 
bUl introdoced for the purpose of confirming the declaration, 
rising hereby in favour and influence with Charles. He was 


himself the author of a treatise on tolerance. He was now recog- 
nized as one of the chief opponents of Qarendon and the High 
Anglican polic>\ On the bre^ng out of Dutch War in 1664 
he wa#R]^e treasurer of the prizes, being accountable to the 
king alone for all sums received or ^nt. He was also one of the 
grantees of the province of C4kroiina and t)ook a leading part in its 
management ; it was at his request that Locke in 16^ drew 
up a constitution for the new colony. In September 1665 the 
king unexpectedly paid him a visit at Wimbome. He opposed 
unsuccessfully the appropriation proviso introduced into the 
supply bill as hindering ^e due administration of finance, and 
this opposition seems to have brought about a reconciliation with 
Clarendon. In 1668, however, he supported a bill to appoint 
commissioners to examine the accounts of the Dutch War, though 
in the previous year he had opposed it. In accordance with 
his former action on all questions of religious toleration he opposed 
the shameful Five Mile Act of 1665. In 1667 he supported the 
bill fbr prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle, on the ground 
that it would lead to a great fall of rents in England. Ashley was 
himself a large landowner, and, moreover, was opposed to 
Ormonde, who would have benefited by the importation. In all 
other questions of this kind he shows himself far in advance of 
the economic fallacies of the da)'. His action led to an altercation 
with Ossory, the son of Ormonde, in which Ossory used language 
for which he was compelled to apologize. On the death of 
Southampton, Ashley was placed on the commission of the 
treasur>% Clifford and William Coventry being his principal 
colleagues. He appears to have taken no part in the attempt 
to impeach Clarendon on a general charge of treason. 

The new administration was headed by Buckingham, in whose 
toleration and comprehension principles Ashley shared to the 
full. An able paper written by him to the king in support of 
these principles, on the ground especially of their advantage 
to trade, has been preserved. He excepte, however, from tolera- 
tion Roman Catholics and Fifth Monarchy men. His attention 
to all trade questions was close and constant ; he was a member 
of the council of trade and plantations appointed in 1670, and 
was its president from 1672 to 1676. The difficulty of the suc- 
ce.(ision also occupied him, and he co-operated thus early in the 
design of legitimizing Monmouth as a rival to James. In the 
intrigues which led to the infamous treaty of Dover he had no 
part. That treaty contained a clause by which Charles was 
bound to declare himself a Catholic, and with the knowledge 
of this Ashley, as a stanch Protestant, could not be trusted. 
In order to blind him and the other Protestant meml)ers of the 
Cabal a sham treaty was arranged in which this clause did not 
appear, and it was not until a considerable while afterwards 
that he found out that he had been duped. Under this misunder- 
standing he signed the sham Dover treaty on the 31st of December 
1670. This treaty, however, was kept from public knowledge, 
and Ashley helped Charles to hoodwink parliament by signing 
a similar treaty on the 2nd of February 1672, which was laid 
before them as the only one in existence. His approval of the 
attempt of the Lords to alter a money bill led to the loss of the 
supply to Charles and to the consequent displeasure of the king. 
His support of the Lord Roos Act, ascril^d generally to his 
desire to ingratiate himself with Charles, was no doubt due in 
part to the fact that his son had married Lord Roos’s sister. 
So far from advising the “ Stop, of the Exchequer,” he opposed 
this bad measure ; the reasons which he left with the king for 
his opposition are extant. The responsibility rests with Clifford 
alone. In the other great measure of the Cabal ministry, Charles’s 
Declaration of Indulgence, he concurred. He was now rewarded 
by being made carl of Shaftesbury and Baron (^per of Pawlett 
by a patent dated the asrd of April 167a. It is stated too that 
be was offered, but refused, the lord treasurership. On the 17th 
of November 1672, however, he became lord chancellor, Bridgman 
having been compelled to resign the seat. As chancellor he 
issued writs for the election of thirty-six new members to fill 
vacancies caused during the long re^s ; this, though grounded 
upon precedent, was open to suspicion as an attempt to fortify 
Charles, and was attacked by an angry House of Commons 
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whichraetoitthe 4 thofFebruaryi 673 - The writs were cancelled, 
the principle was established that the issuing of writs rested 
with the House itself. It was at the opening of parliameiU 
that Shaftesbury made his celebrated “ delenda cst Carltiago 
speech against Holland, in which he urged the Second Dutch 
War, on the ground of the necessity of destroying so formidable 
a commercial rival to England, excused the Stop of the Exchequ^ 
which he had opposed, and vindicated the Declaration of Indulg- 
ence. On the 8th of March he announced to parliament that 
the declaration had been cancelled, though he did his best to 
induce Charles to remain firm. For affixing the great seal to 
this declaration he was threatened with impeachment by the 
Commons. The Test Act was now brought forward, and Shaftes- 
bury, who appears to have heard how he had been duped in 
1670, supported it, with the object probably of thereby getting 
rid of Clifford. He now began to be regarded as the chief upholder 
of Protestantism in the ministry ; he lost favour with Charles, 
and on Sunday, the 9th of September 1673, was dismissed from 
the chancellorship. Among the reasons for this dismissal is 
probably the fact that he opposed grants to the king’s mistresses. 
He has been accused of vanity and ostentation in his office, 
but his reputation for ability and integrity as a judge was high 
even with his enemies. 

Charles soon regretted the loss of Shaftesbury, and endeavoured, 
as did also Louis, to induce him to return, but in vain. He 
preferred now to become the great popular leader against all 
the measures of the court, and may be regarded as the intellectual 
chief of the opposition. At the meeting of parliament on the 
8th of January 1674, he carried a motion for a proclamation 
banishing Catholics to a distance of 10 m. from London. During 
the whole session he organized and directed the opposition in 
their attacks on the king’s ministers. On the 19th of May he 
was dismissed the privy council and ordered to leave London. 
He retired to Wimbome and urged upon his parliamentary 
followers the necessity of securing; a new parliament. He was 
in the House of Lords, however, m 1675, when Danby brought 
forward his famous Non-resisting Test Bill, and headed the 
opposition which was carried on for seventeen days, distinguishing 
himself, says Burnet, more in this se.ssion than ever before. 
The bill was shelved, a prorogation having token place in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between the two Houses, supposed to have 
been purposely got up by Shaftesbury, in which he supported 
the nght of the Lords to hear appeal cases, even where the 
defendant was a member of the Lower House. Parliament 
was prorogued for fifteen months until the 15th of February 
1677, and it was determined by the opposition to attack its 
existence on the ground that a prorogation for more than a year 
was illegal. In riiis matter the opposition were in the wrong, 
and by attacking the parliament discredited themselves. The 
result was that Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Wharton and 
Salisbury were sent to the Tower. In June Shaftesbury applied 
for a writ of habeas corpus, but could get no release until the 
36th of February 1678, after his letter and three petitions to 
the king. Being brought before the bar of the House of Lords 
he made submission as to his conduct in declaring parliament 
dissolved by the prorogation, and in violating the Lords’ privileges 
by bringing a habeas corpus in the King’s Bench. 

The brecdcing out of the Popish Terror in 1678 marks the worst 
part of Shaftesbury’s career. That so clear-headed a man could 
have credited the lies of Oates and the other perjurers is beyond 
belief ; and the manner in which he excited baseless alarms, 
and encouraged fanatic cruelty, for nothing but party advantage, 
is without excuse. On the and of Novem^r he opened the great 
attack proposing an address declaring the necessity for the 
king’s dismissing jWes from his council. Under his advice 
the opposition now made an alliance with Louis whereby the 
French king promised to help them to ruin Danby on condition 
that they would compel Charles, by stopping the supplies, to 
make peace with France, doing thus a grave injury to Protestant- 
ism abroad for the sake of a temporary party advantage at home. 
Upon the refusal in November of the Lords to concur in the address 
of the Commons requesting the removal of the queen from court, 


he joined in a protest against the refusal, and was foremost in 
all the violent acts of the session. He urged on the bill by w^h 
Catholics were prohibited from sitting in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and was bitter in his expressions of disappointment when 
the Commons passed a proviso excepting James, against whom 
the bill was especially aimed, from its operation. A new parlia- 
ment met on the 6th of March 1679. Shaftesbury had meanwhile 
ineffectually warned the king that unless he followed his advice 
there would be no peace with the people. On the 25th of March 
he made a striking speech upon the sUte of the nation, especially 
upon the dangers to Protestantism and the misgovemment of 
Scotland and Ireland. He was suspected, too, of doing all in his 
power to bring about a revolt in Scotland. By the advice of 
Temple, Chwles now tried the experiment of forming a new 
privy council in which the chief members of the opposition were 
included, and Shaftesbury was mode president, wi« a salary of 
£4000, being also a member of the committee for foreign affairs. 
He did not, however, in any way change either his opinions 
or his action. He opposed the compelling of Protestant 
Nonconformists to take the oath required of Roman Catholics. 
That indeed, as Ranke says, which makes him memorable in 
English history is that he opposed the establishment of an 
Anglican and Royalist organization with success.. The question 
of the succession was now again prominent, and Shaftesbury, in 
opposition to Halifax, committed the error, which really brought 
about his fall, of putting forward Monmouth as his nominee, thus 
alienating a large number of his supporters ; he encouraged, too, 
the belief that this was i^reeable to the king. He pressed on the 
Exclusion Bill with all his power, and, when that and the inquiry 
into the payments for secret service and the trial of the five 
peers, for which too he had been eager, were brought to an end 
by a sudden prorogation, he is reported to have declared aloud 
that he would have the heads of those who were the king’s 
advisers to this course. Before the prorogation, however, he 
saw the invaluable Act of Habeas Corpus, which he had carried 
through parliament, receive the royal assent. In pursuance of 
his patronage of Monmouth, Shaftesbury now secured for him 
the command of the army sent to suppress the insurrection in 
Scotland, which he is supposed to have fomented. In October 
1679, the circumstances which led Charles to desire to conciliate 
the opposition having ceased, Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
his presidency and from the privy council ; when applied to by 
Sunderland to return to office he made as conditions the divorce 
of the queen and the exclusion of James. With nine other peers 
he presented a petition to the king in November, praying for the 
meeting of parliament, of which Charles took no notice. In 
April, upon the king’s declaration that he was resolved to send 
for James from Scotland, Shaftesbury advised the popular leaders 
at once to leave the council, and they followed his advice. In 
March we find him unscrupulously eager in the prosecution of the 
alleged Irish Catholic plot. Upon ^ king’s illness in May he 
held frequent meetings of Monmouth’s friends at his house to 
consider how best to act for the security of the Protestant 
religion. On the 26th of June, accompanied by fourteen others, 
he presented to the grand jury of Westminster an indictment 
of the duke of York as a Popish recusant. In the middle of 
September he was seriously ill. On the 15th of November the 
Exclusion Bill, having pf^d the Commons, was brought up to 
the Lords, and an historic debate took place, in which Halifax 
and Shaftesbury were the leaders on opposite sides. The bill 
ww thrown out, and Shaftesbury signed the protest against its 
rejection. The next day he urged upon the House the divorce 
of the queen. On the 7th of Dumber, to his lasting dishonour, 
he voted for the condemnation of Lord Stafford. On the 23rd 
he agcun spoke vehemently for exclusion, and his speech was 
immediately printed. All opposition was, however, checked by 
the dissolution on the 18th of January. A new parliament was 
called to meet at Oxford, to avoid the influences of the city of 
London, where Shaftesbury had taken the greatest pains to 
make himself popular. Shaftesbury, with fifteen other peers, 
petitioned the king that it might as usual be held in the capital. 
He prepared instructions to be handed by constituencies to their 
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members upon election, in which exclusion, disbanding, the 
limitation of the prerogative in proroguing and dissolving 
parliament, and security against popeiy fnd arbitrary power 
were insisted on. At t^ pariiament, which lasted but a few 
days^ he again made a personal appeal to Charles, which was 
curtly rejected, to permit tJie legitimizing of Monmouth, The 
king’s advisers now urged him to arrest Shaftesbury ; he was 
seized on the znd of July 1681, and conmiitted to the Tower, the 
judges refusing his petition to be tried or admitted to bail. 
This refusal was twice repeated in September and October, the 
court hoping to obtain evidence sufficient to ensure his ruin. 
In October he wrote offering to retire to Carolina if he were 
released. On the 24th of November he was indicted for high 
treason at the Old Bailey, the cluef ground being a paper of 
association for the defence of the Protestant religion, which, 
though among his papers, was not in his handwriting ; but the 
grand jury ignored the bill. He was released on bail on the 
I St of December. In 1682, however, Charles secured the appoint- 
ment of Tory sheriffs for London ; and, as the juries were chosen 
by the sheriffs, Shaftesbury felt that he was no longer safe from 
the vengeance of the court. Failing health and the disappoint- 
ment of his political plans led him into violent courses. He 
appears to have entered into consultation of a treasonable kind 
with Monmouth and others ; he himself had, he declared, ten 
thousand brisk boys in London ready to rise at his bidding. 
For some weeks he was concealed in the city and in Wapping ; 
but, finding the schemes for a rising hang fire, he went to Harwich, 
disguised as a Presbyterian minister, and after a week’s delay, 
during which he was in imminent risk of discovery, if indeed, as is 
probable, his escape was not wnked at by the government, he 
sailed to Holland on the 28th of November 1682, and reached 
Amsterdam in the beginning of December. Here he was 
welcomed with the jest, referring to his famous speech a^inst 
the Dutch, “ nondum deleta Carthago.” He was made a citizen 
of Amsterdam, but died there of gout in the stomach on the 21st 
of January 1683. His body was sent in February to Poole, 
in Dorset, and was buried at Wimbome St Giles. 

Few politicians have been the mark of such abuse as Shaftesbury. 
Dry den, while compelled to honour him as an upright judgs, over- 
whelmed his memory with scathing, if vcnalj satire ; and Dryden's 
satire has been accepted as truth by later historians. Macaulay in 
especial exerted all his art, though in contradiction of probability 
and fact, to deepen still further the shade which rests upon hfs 
reputation. Christie, on the other hand, in possession of later .sources 
of information, and with more honest purpose, did much to rehabili- 
tate him. Occasionally, however, he appears to hold a brief for the 
defence, and, though the picture is comparatively true, this Life 
(1871) should be read with caution. Finally, in his monograph (1886) 
in the series of “ English Worthies,” H, D. Traill professes to hold 
the scales equally. He makes an interesting addition to our concep- 
tion of Shaftesbury's place in English politics, by insisting, on ms 
position as the first great party leader in the modem sense, and as the 
founder of modern parhamentary oratory. In other respects his 
book is derived almost entirely from Chnstie. See also the present 
writer’s article in the Diet. NcU..Biog, Much of Shaftesbury's career, 
increasingly so as it came near its close, is incapable of defence ; but 
It has escaped most of his critics that his life up to the Restoration, 
apparently full of inconaatencios, was evidently guided by one lead- 
ing principle, the determination to uphold the supremacy of parlia- 
ment, a principle which, however obscured by self-interest, appears 
also to have underlain Ws whole x>olitical career. He was, too, ever 
the friend of religious freedom and of an enlightened policy in all 
trade questions. And, above all, it should not be forgotten, in justice 
to Shaftesbury's memory, that ” during his long political career, in 
an age of general corruption, he was ever incorrupt, and never 
grasped cither money or land.” (O. A.) 

8HAFT1SBUAT, AHTHONT ASHLEY COOPEK, 3 RD Earl 
OF (1671-1713), was bom at Exeter House in London on the 
26th of February 1670/1, He was grandson of the first and son 
of the second earl. His mother was Lady Dorothy Manners, 
daughter of John, earl of Rutland. According to a curious 
story, told by the third earl himself, the marriage between 
his father and mother was negotiated by John Locke, who was 
a trusted friend of the first earl. The second Lord Shaftesbury 
appears to have been a poor creature, both physically and 
mentally. At the age of three his son was made over to the 
formal guardianship of his grandfather. Locke, who in his 
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capacity of medical attendant to the Ashley household had 

r idy assisted in bringing the boy into the vrorld, though not 
instructor, was entrust with the superintendence of his 
educaCbn. This was conducted according to the principles 
enunciated in Locke’s Tk^kts ametming Education, and the 
method of teaching Latin and Greek conversatioDalty was 
pursued with such success by his instructress, Mrs Elizabeth 
Birch, that at the age of eleven, it is said, Ashley could read 
both languages with ease. In November 1683, some mondis 
aftor the death of the first earl, his father entered him at 
Winchester as a wi^den’s boarder. Being shy and constantly 
taunted with the opinions and fate of his grandfather, he appears 
to have been rendered miserable by his schoolfellows, and to 
have left Winchester in 1686 for a course of foreign travel. He 
was brought thus into contact with those artistic and classical 
associations which exercised so marked an inftuence on his 
character and opinions. On his travels he did not, we are told 
by the fourth earl, “ greatly seek the conversation of other 
English young gentlemen on their travels,” but rather that of 
their tutors, with whom he could converse on congenial topics. 

In 1689, the year after the Revolution, Lord Ashley returned 
to England, and for nearly five years he appears to have led a 
quiet and studious life. There can be no doubt that the greater 
part of his attention was directed to the perusal of classical 
authors, and to the attempt to realize the true spirit of classical 
antiquity. He had no intention, however, of becoming a recluse, 
or of permanently holding himself aloof from public life. Accord- 
ingly he became a candidate for the borough of Poole, and was 
returned the 21st of May 1695. He soon distinguished himself by a 
speech in support of the Bill for Regulating Trials in Cases of 
Treason, one provision of which was that a person indicated for 
treason or misprision of treason should be allowed the assistance 
of counsel. But, though a Whig, alike by descent, by education 
and by conviction, Ashley could by no means be depended on to 
give a party vote ; he was always ready to support any proposi- 
tions, from whatever quarter they came, that appeared to him 
to promote the liberty of the subject and the independence of 
parliament. Unfortunately, his h^th was so treacherous that, 
on the dissolution of July 1698, he was obliged to retire from 
parliamentary life. He suffered much from asthma, a complaint 
which was aggravated by the London smoke. 

Lord AsWey now retired into Holland, where he became 
acquainted with Le Clerc, Bayle, Benjamin Furly, the English 
(^aker merchant, at whose house L^ke had resided during 
his stay at Rotterdam, and probably Limborch and the rest of 
the literary circle of which Locke had been a cherished and 
honoured member nine or ten years before. To Lord Ashley 
this society was probably far more congenial than his surroundings 
in England. Unrestrained conversation on the topics which 
most interested him — philosophy, politics, morals, religion — 
was at this time to be had in Holland with less danger and in 
greater abundance than in any other country in the world. 
To the period of this sojourn in Holland must probably be referred 
the surreptitious impression or publication of an imperfect 
edition of the Inquiry concerning; Virtue, from a rough draught, 
sketched when he was only twenty years of age. This liberty 
was taken, during his absence, by Toland. 

After an absence of over a twclvipmonth, Ashley returned to 
England, and soon succeeded his father as earl of Shaftesbury. 
He took an active part, on the Whig side, in the general election 
of 1700-1701, and again, with more success, in that of the autuM 
of 1701. It is said that William III. showed his appreciation 
of Shaftesbury’s services on thi.s latter occasion by offering 
him a secretaryship of state, which, howwer, his declining 
health compelled hmi to decline. Had the king’s life continued, 
Shaftesbury’s influence at court would probably have been 
considerable. After the first few weeks of Anne’s reign, Shaftes- 
bury, who had been deprived of the vice-admiralty ol Dorset, 
returned to his retired life, but his letters to Furly* show that he 
retained a keen interest in politics. In August 1703 he again 
settled in Holland, in the air of which he seems, like Locke, to have 
had great faith. At Rotterdam he lived, he says in a letter to 
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his steward Whcelock, at the rate of less than £200 a year, and 
vet had much “ to dispose of and spend beyond convenient 
living.’* He returned to England, much improved in health, 
in August 1704. But, though he had received imirffediate 
benefit from his stay abroad, symptoms of consumption were 
constantly alarming him, and he gradually became a confirmed 
invalid. His occupations were now almost exclusively literary, 
and from this time forward he was probably engaged in writing, 
completing or revising the treatises which were afterwards 
included in the Characteristics, He continued, however, to lake 
a warm interest in politics, both home and foreign, and especially 
in the war against France, of which he was an enthusiastic 
supporter. 

Shaftesbury was nearly forty before he married, and even 
then he appears to have taken this step at the urgent instigation 
of hi.s friends, mainly to supply a successor to the title. The 
object of his choice (or rather of his second choice, for an earlier 
project of marriage had shortly before fallen through) was a 
Miss Jane Ewer, the daughter of a gentleman in Hertfordshire. 
The marriage took place in the autumn of 170Q, and on February 
g, X710/1, was bom at his house at Reigate, in Surrey, his 
only child and heir, the fourth earl, to whose manuscript accounts 
we are in great part indebted for the details of his father’s life. 
The match appears to have been happy, though Shaftesbury 
had little sentiment on the subject of married life. 

With the exception of a Preface to the Sermons of Dr WhichcotCy 
one of the Cambridge Platonists or latitudinarians, published 
in 1698, Shaftesbury appears to have printed nothing himself 
till 1708. About this time the French prophets, Camisards 
(q.v,)t as they were called, attracted much attention by their 
extravagances and follies. Various repressive remedies were 
proposed, but Shaftesbury maintained that fanaticism was best 
encountered by “ raillery ” and good-humour.’* In support 
of this view he wrote a letter Concerning Enthusiasm to Lx>rd 
Somers, dated September 1707, which was published anonymously 
in the following year, and provoked several replies. In May 
1709 he returned to the subject, and printed another letter, 
entitled Sensus Communis, an Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour, In the same year he al^ published The Moralists, 
a Philosophical Rhapsody, and in the following year Soliloquy, 
or Advice to an Author, None of these pieces seems to have l^n 
printed either with his name or his initials. In 1711 appeared 
the Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, in three 
volumes, also without any name or initials on the title-page, 
and without even the name of a printer. These volumes contain 
in addition to the four treatises already mentioned. Miscellaneous 
Reflections, now first printed, and the Inquiry concerning Virtue 
or Merit, described as “ formerly printed from an imperfect copy, 
now corrected and published intire,” and os printed first in the 
year 1699.” 

The declining state of Shaftesbury’s health rendered it necessary 
for him to seek a warmer climate, and in July 1711 he set out 
lor Italy. He settled at Naples in November, and lived there 
considerably over a year. His principal occupation at this time 
must have consisted in preparing for the press a second edition 
of the Characteristics, which appeared in 1713, soon after his 
death. The copy, carefully corrected in his own handwriting, 
is preserved in the Briti^ Museum. He was also engaged, 
during his stay at Naples, in writing the little treatise (afterwards 
included in the Chatrafiteristics) entitled A Notion of the Historical 
Draught or TabLatun of the Judgment of Hercules, and the letter 
concerning Design, A little before his death he had also formed 
a scheme of writing a Discourse on the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
Etching, &c., but when he died he had made but little progress 
with it Medals, and pictures, and antiquities,” he writes to 
Furly, *' are our chief entertainments here.” His conversation 
was with men of art and science, ” the virtuosi of this place.” 

The events preceding the peace of Utrecht, which he r^arded 
as preparing way for a base desertion of our allies, ^atly 
troubled t^ last months of Shaftesbury’s life. He did not, 
however, hve to see the actual conclusion of the treaty (March 
17X3)» AS he died the month before, February 4, 1719/3. 
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He had not completed his forty-second year. His body was 
brought back by sea to England and buried at St Giles’s, the 
family seat in Dorsetshire. His only son, Anthony Ai^ley„ 
succeeded him as 4th earl, and his great-grandson was the 
famous philanthropist, the 7th earl. 

Shaftesbuiy’s amiability of character seems to have been one 
of his principal characteristics. Like Locke he had a peculiar 
pleasure in bnnjging forward young men. Among these may be 
especially mentioned Michael Ainsworth, a native of Wimbome 
St Giles, the young man who was the recipi^t of the Letters 
addressed to a student at the university, and was maintained 
by Shaftesbury at University Collie, Oxford. The interest 
which Shaftesbury took in his studies, and the desire that he 
should be specially fitted for the profession which he had selected, 
that of a clergyman of the Church of England, are marked features 
of the letters. Other protegfe were Crell, a young Pble, the two 
young Furlys and Harry Wilkinson, a boy who was sent into 
Furly’s office at Rotterdam, and to whom several of the letters 
still extant in the Record Office are addressed. 

In the popular mind, Shaftesbury is generally r^arded as a 
writer hostile to religion. But, however short his orthodoxy 
might fall if tried by the standards of any particular church, 
his temperament was pre-eminently religious. This fact is 
shown in his letters. The belief in a God, all-wise, all-just and 
all-merciful, governing the world providentially for the best, 
pervades all his works, his correspondence and his life. Nor 
had he any wish to undermine established beliefs, except where 
he conceived that they conflicted with a truer religion and a 
purer morality. 

To the public ordinances of the church he scrupulously con- 
formed. But, unfortunately, there were many things both in 
the teaching and the practice of the ecclesiastics of that day 
which were calculated to repel men of sober judgment and high 
principle. These evil tendencies in the popul^ presentation 
of Christianity undoubtedly begot in Shaftesbury’s mind a 
certain amount of repugnance and contempt to some of the 
doctrines of Christianity itself ; and, cultivating, almost of 
set purpose, his sense of the ridiculous, he was too apt to assume 
towards such doctrines and their teachers a tone of raillery. 

But, whatever might be Shaftesbury’s speculative opinions 
or his mode of expressing them, all witnesses bear testimony to 
the elevation and purity of his life and aims. As an earnest 
student, an ardent lover of liberty, an enthusiast in the cause of 
virtue, and a man of unblemished life and untiring beneficence, 
Shaftesbury probably had no superior in his generation. His 
character and pursuits arc the more remarkable, considering 
the rank of life in which he was bom and the circumstances 
under which he was brought up. In many respects he reminds 
us of the imperial philosopher Marcus Aurelius, whose works 
he studied with avidity, and whose influence is stamped upon 
his own productions. 

Most of Shaftesbury's writings have been already mentioned. In 
addition to these there have been published fourteen letters from 
Shaftesbuiy to Moleswortii, edited by Toland in 1721 ; 8 <une letters 
to Beniamm Furly, his sons, and his clerk Harry Wilkinson, included 
in a volume entitled Original Letters of Locke ^ Sidney and Shaftesbury, 
which was published by Mr T. Forster in 1830, and again in an en- 
larged form in 1847 ; three letters, written respectively to Stnnger, 
Lord Oxford and Lord Godolphin, wtiich appeared, for the first time, 
in the General Dictionary ; and lalstly a letter to Le Clerc, in liis re- 
collections of Locke, first published in Notes and Queries, Feb. 8, 
1851. The Letters to a Young Man at the University (Michael Ains- 
worth), already mentioned, were first published in 1716. The Letter 
on Design was first published ui the ^tion of the Characteristics 
issued in X73a. Besides the published writings, tlicrc are several 
memoranda, letters, rougli drafts, &c., in the Shaftesbury papers 
in the Reconl Office. 

Shaftesbury took great pains in the elaboration of his style, and he 
succeeded so far as to make his meaning tran^arent. The thought 
is always cleau:. But, on the other hand, he did not equally succeed 
in attaming elegance, an object at which he seems equally to have 
aimed. There is a curious affectation about hU style — a falsetto 
note— which, notwithstanding all his efiorts to please, is often irritat- 
ing to the reader. Its main characteristic is perhaps best hit ofi by 
Charles Lamb when he calls it *' genteel." He poses too much as a 
fine gentleman, and is so anxious not to be taken for a pedant of the 
vulgar land that he falls into the hardly more attractive 
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pedant^ of thie aest^te aad virtuoso. But he is easily read and 
understood. Hencei probably, the wide popularity ufhich his works 
enjoyed to the 18th centuiy ; and hence the agreeable feeling with 
which, notwithstanding afl their false taste and their tiresome 
digressions, they impress the modem reader. 

Shaftesbury's philosophical importance (see Ethics) is due mainly 
to his ethical speculatioas, in wuch his motive was primarily the 
refutation of Hobbes's egoistic doctrine. By tte method of empirical 
psycholc^, he examined man first as a unit in himself and secondly 
in his wider relations to the larger units of society and the universe 
of mankind. His great principle was that of Harmony or Balance, 
and be based it on the general ground of good taste or foeliug as 
opposed to the method 6f reason, (i) In the first place m.'in as an 
individual is a complex of appetites, paSsions, affections, more or 
less perfeedy controlled by ^e central reason. In the moral man 
these factors are duly bal^ced. " Whoever," he says, " is in the 
least versed in this moral kind of architecture will find the inward 
fabric so adjusted, . . . that the barely extending of a single passion 
too far or the continuance ... of it too long, is able to bring 
irrecoverable ruin and misery " [Inquiry concerning Vu'tus Or 
Merit, Bk. II. ii. I). (2) As a social being, man is part of a greater 
harmony, aud, in order tliat he may contribute to the happmuss of 
the whole, lie must order his extra-regarding activities so that thev 
shall not clash with his environs. Only when he has regulated his 
internal and liis social relations by this ideal can he be regarded as 
truly moral. The egoist and the altruist are both imperfect. In tlie 
ripe perfection of humanity, the two impulses will be perfectly ad- | 
justed. Thus, by the criterion of harmony, Shaftesbury refutes 
Hobbes, and deduces the virtue of benevolence as indispensable to 
morality. So also he has drawn a close parallel between the moral anti 
the aesthetic criteria. Just as there is a faculty wliicli apprehends 
beauty in tlie sphere of art, so there is in the sphere of ethics a faculty 
wliicli determines the value of actions. This faculty he described 
(for the first time in English thought) as the Moral Sense (see 
Hutcheson) or Conscience (cf . Butler) . In its essence, it is primarily 
emotional and non-reflective ; in process of development it becomes 
ratiouahzed by education and use. The emotional and the rational 
elements in the " moral sense " Shaftesbury did not fully analyse 
(see Hume). 

From this principle, it follows (i) that the distinction between 
right and wrong is part of tlie constitution of human nature ; (a) 
that morality stands apart from theology, and the moral qualities 
of actions are determined apart from the arbitrary will of God ; (3) 
that the ultimate test of an action is its tendency to promote tlie 
general harmony or welfare ; (4) that appetite and reason concur m 
the determination of action ; and (5) that the moralist is not con- 
cerned to solve the problem of freewill and determinism. From 
these results we sec that Shaftesbury, opposed to Hobbes and Locke, 
is m close agreem®^!^ with Hutcheson [q-v.], and that he is ultimately 
a deeply religious thinker, inasmuch as he discards the moral sanction 
of public opinion, the terrors of future punishment, the authority 
of the civil authority, as the main incentives to goodness, and su^ti- 
tutes the voice of conscience and the love of God. These two alone 
move men to aim at perfect harmony for its own sake In the man 
and in the universe. ^ 

Shaftesbury's philosophical activity was confined to ethics, 
aesthetics ami reugion. For metaphysics, properly so called, and 
even psychology, except so far as it afforded a basis for ethics, he 
evidently had no taste. Logic he probably despised as merely an 
instrument of pedants— a judgment for which, in his day, and 
especially at the universities, there was only too much ground. 

The mam object of the Moralists is to propound a system of 
natural theology, and to vindicate, ao far as naturJ relimon is 
concerned, the ways of God to man. The articles ol Shaftesbury s 
religious creed were few and simple, but these he entertained with a 
con^ction amounting to enthusia-sm. They may bnefly 1» summed 
up as a behef in one God whose most charactenstic attribute is 
universal benevolence, in tlic moral government of the universe, and 
in a future state of man makhig up for the Imperfections and repairmg 
the toequaUtics of the present Ufe. ShaftesTmry is emphatiraUy an 
optimist, but there is a passage in the Moralists (pt. u. sect. 4) which 
would lead us to suppose that he regarded matter u an mdifierent 
principle, co-existent and co-eternal with God, Siting His opera- 
tions, ^d the cause of the evU and imperfection which, not>Mth.stand- 
ing the benevolence of the Creator, is still to be found in His work. 
; rntTfict. Shflitcsbury. ES Mill savs of 


ail imaginaoie out oniy 01 aa jiuaaiuic , 

ShaftiSury's scheme of natural religion would conspicuously 

imperfect unless it were added that it is Mpulamed in 

oaMm, several lines of which, especi^y of the first “7 

simply statements from the Moralists done into verse. Wh^er, 

ho>/^ver, these wore taken immediately by Pope 

or whether they came to him through the papers which Bolingbroke 

had prepared for his use, we have no means of determining 

The influence of Shaftesbury's writings was considerablo both at 
home and abroad. His ethical system was reproduced, m a 

more precise and phUosophic^ form, by H^tche^n, 
descended, with certain variations, to Hume and Adam Smitto 
Nor was i^ without its effect even on the speculations of Butler. Of 


the so-called deists Shaftsabory was probably the most impor^t, as 
he was certainly most f and the mpstf lasphctalNe. N6 
sooner had the CkaractfrisS^ appeared than they wen welcomed, 
in tert^ of warm commendation, by Le Clerc and Leibnitz. In 1 745 
Didorm adapted or reproduced the Inquiry conctrninq Vntm in what 
was a:Herwards known as his Bssoi sm to MirtU it iu Virtu. In 1760 
a French translation of the whole of Shaftesbury's works, including 
the Letters, was published at Geneva. Translations of separate 
treatises into German began to be made to 1738, and in 1770-1779 
there appeared a complete C>erman translation of the Charactenstics. 
Hermann Hettner says tliat not only Leibnitz, Voltaire and Diderot, 
but Lessing, Mendefssolm, Wieland and Herder, drew the most 
stimulating nutriment from Shaftesbury, " His charms," he adds, 

'* are ever fresh. A new-born Hellenism, or divine cultus ol beauty 
presented itself before his inspired soul." Herder is especially 
eulogistic. In the .4flrasiea he pronounces the Moralists to be a 
composition m form well-nigh worthy of Grecian antiquity, and in 
its contents almost superior to it. The interest felt by German 
literary men in Shaftesbury was revived by the publication of two 
excellent monographs, one dealing with him mainly from the theo- 
logical side by Dr Gideon Spicker (Freiburg in Baden, 1871), toe 
other deahng with lum mainly from tlie philosophical aide by Dr 
Georg von Gizycki (Leipzig, 1876]. (T. F. ; J - H. M^.) 

Authorities. — In Dr Thomas Itowlef's monograph on Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson in the series of " English philosophers '* (1882) he 
was able largely to supplement the printed materials for the Life by 
extracts from the Shaftesbury papers to the Kecord Office. These 
include, besides many letters and memoranda, two Lives of liim, com- 
posed by his son, the fourth earl, one of which is evidently the original, 
though it is by no means always closely followed, of the Life con- 
tributed by Dr Birch to the General Licttonary. Tor a description 
and criticism of Shaftesbury's i>lulosopliy reference may also bo made 
to James Mackintosh's Progress of Lthical Philosophy, W. Whewell s 
History of Moral Philosophy in England, louffroy's Introduction to 
Ethics (Channing’s translation), Sir Leslie Stephen's English Thought 
tn the Eighteenth Century, Martincau's Types of Ethical I hfory, 
Wtodclband’s History of Philosophy (Eng. trans., 1893) ; W. M. 
i Hatch’s unfinished edition with appendices of the Characteristics 
(1870) ; J. M. Robertson's edition of the Characteristics (U)Oo) ; 
B. Rand's Life (n^oo). For his relation to the reUgious and theo- 
logical controversies of his day, set*, to addition to some of the above 
works, J. I-eland, View of the Principal Deistieal Writers, V. Lechler, 
Geschlcme des Engltschen Deismus, J. Hunt, Religious Th^qht »m 
England, C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, English Church tn the 
Eighteenth Centurv and A. S. Farrar’s Bampton Lectures ; G. Zart, 
Einfluss der englischen Philosophen seit Bacon auf die deutsche 
Philosophie des jSten JahrhunderU (Berlin, 1881). 

SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, Earl 
OP (1801-1885), son of Cropley, 6th carl (a younger brother 
of the 5th earl ; succeeded 1811), and Anne, daughter of the 3rd 
duke of Marlborough, was bom on the 28th of April 1801. 
He was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he obtained a first class in classics in 1822, and graduated M.A. 
in 1832. In 1841 he received from his university the degree of 
D.C.L. He entered parliament as member for the pocket 
borough of Woodstock in 1826; in 1R30 he was returned for 
Dorchester; from 1831 till February 1846 he represented the 
county of Dorset ; and he was member for Bath from 1847 
till (having previously borne the courtesy title Lord Ashley) 
he succeeded his father as earl in 1851. Although giving a general 
support to the Conservatives, his parliamentoty conduct was 
greatly modified by his intense interest in the improvement of 
the social condition of the working classes, his efforts in behalf 
of whom have made his name a household word. He opposed 
the Reform Bill 0(1832, but was a supporter of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and his objection to the continuana of re.sistance to the 
abolition of the Com Laws led him to resign his seat for Dorset 
in 1846. In parliament his name, more than any other, is 
associated with the new factory legislation. He was a lord of 
the admiralty under Sir Robert Peel (1834-1835), but on being 
invited to join PeePs administration in 1841 refused, haviiw wen 
unable to obtain Peel's support for the Ten Hours’ Bill. Chiefly 
by his persistent efforts a Ten Hours' Bill was ^led m 1847, 
but its operation was impeded by legal difficulties, which were 
only removed by successive Acts, instigated chiefly by him, until 
legislation reached a final stage in the Factory Act of 1874. 
The part which he took in the legislation bearing on coal mines 
was equally prominent. His efforts in behalf of the welfare 
of the working classes were guided by personal knowledge. 
Thus in 1846, after the resignation Of Ws seat for Dorset, he 
explored the slums of the metropoHs, and not only gave a new 
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impulse to the movement for the establishment of ragged schools, 
bill was able to make it more widely beneficial. For forty years 
he was president of the Ragged School Union. He was.s^ one 
of the pnncipal founders of reformatory and refuge dnions, 
young men’s Christian associations and working men’s institutes. 
He took an active interest in foreign missions, and was president 
of several of the most important philanthropic and religious 
societies of London. He died on the ist of October 1885. By 
his marriage (1830) to Lady Emily (d. 1872), daughter of the 
5th earl Cowpcr, he left a large family, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Anthony, who committed suicide in 1886, his son 
(b. 1869) becoming 9th earl. 

See alM) ilodder’s Life (1886). 

SHAFTESBURY, a market town and municipal borough in 
the northern parliamentary division of Dorsetshire, England, 
103 m. W.S.W. from London by the London & South-Western 
railway (Seml^ station). Pop. (1^1) 2027. It lies high on a 
hill above a rich agricultural district. The church of St Peter 
is Perpendicular ; those of Holy Trinity and St James are in 
the main modem reconstructions. T^ borough is under a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area 157 acres. 

Although there arc traces of both British and Roman occupa- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood, the site of Shaftesbury 
(Caer Palladur, Caer Septon, Seaftonia, Sceafstesbyrig, Shofton) 
was probably first occupied in Saxon times. Matthew Paris 
spealu of its foundation by the mythical king Rudhudibras, 
while Asscr ascribes it to Alfred, who made his daughter 
Ethelgeofu the first abbess. It is probable that a small religious 
house had existed here before the time of Alfred, and that it 
and the town were destroyed by the Danes, being both rebuilt 
about 888. In 980 Dunstan brought St Edward’s body here 
from Wareham for burial, and here Qmute died in 1035. Shaftes- 
bury was a borough containing 104 houses in the king’s demesne 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor ; in 1086, 38 houses 
had been destroyed, but it was still the seat of a mint with 
three mint-masters. In the manor of the abbess of Shaftesbury 
were 111 houses and 151 burgesses; here 42 houses had been 
totally destroyed since St Edward’s reign. In 1280 the abbess 
obtained the royal nwnor at an annual fee-farm rent of £12 and 
remained the sole mistress of the borough until it passed at the 
dissolution of the monasteries to Sir Thomas Arundel, after 
whose execution it was granted about 1552 to William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke. In 1252 the burgesses received their first 
charter from Henry III. This granted that in all eyres the 
justices itinerant should come to Shaftesbury and that the 
burgesses should iiot answer for aught without the town and might 
choose for themselves two coroners annually. The reeve of the 
borough is mentioned in 1313-1317. The office of mayor was 
created between the years 1350-1352, and an inquisition of 
1392 records that the mayor held a court of pie-powder and 
governed the town in the absence of the steward. The seal of 
the common^ty is extant for 1350, and that of the mayoralty 
first occurs in 1428. By 1471 a general assembly of burgesses 
had acquired power to take part in elections. There is no evidence 
that Elizabeth granted SWtesbury a charter, as has been 
asserted, but she confiscated the common lands in 1 585, the town 
only recovering them by purchase. This probably led to a 
chc^er of incorporation l^ing obtained from James I. in 1604. 
A new charter was granted to the town in 1684, but without 
the surrender of the old charter confirmed by Charles II. in 1665. 
Shaftesbury returned two members to parliament from 1294 to 
1832, when the representation was reduced to one, and it was 
lost in 188^. LeUmd speaks of Shaftesbury as a great market 
town, and it possessed a market in the time of Edward I. The 
Martinmas fair was granted in 1604. In the 17th century 
worsted, buttons and leather were manufactured, but these 
industries have disappeared. 

See Charles Hubert Mayo, The MunicipeU Records of the Boromeh 
of Skdftesbwry (Sherborne, 1889). 

SHAFT 41 INKI 1 IG, an important operation in mining for 
reaching and working min^ deposits situated at a depth 
below &e surface, wlmever the topography does not admit of 


driving adits or innnels. Shafts are often sunk also in conneiqoti 
with certain avil engineering works, e.g, at intervals along the 
line of a railway tunnel, for starting intermediate headings 
thus securing more points of attack than if the entire work were 
carried on from the end headings only. Sundry modifications 
of shaft-sinkii^ arc adopted in excavating for deep foundations 
of heavy buildings, bridge piers and other engineering structures. 

If in solid rock, carrying but little water, shaft-sinking is a 
comparatively simple operation. But when much water is 
encountered or the formation pmetrated comprises unstable, 
watery strata, special forms of lining become necessary and the 
work is slow and expensive. Mine shafts are often very deep ; 
notably in the Witwatersrand, South Africa; the Michigan 
copper district; at ^digo, Australia; and in certain parts of 
Europe. Many vertical shafts exceed 4000 ft. in depth, and at 
least two—the Whiting shaft, of the Calumet and Hecla mine 
and shaft No. 3 of the Tamarack mine (both in Michigan)— 
are over 5000 ft. deep. The last named at the beginning of 1907 
was about 5200 ft., and was then the deepest in the world. 
Several inclined shafts, in the same district, approximate 6000 
ft in length. 

Shafe of 5 Atf/fr.--In Europe shafts are generally cylindrical, 
sometimes of elliptical cross-section, and are lined with masonry, 
concrete, cast iron or steel ; in the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the mining regions of the world, rectangular cross- 
sections are the rule for sinking in rock, the shaft walls being 
supported by timbering, occasionally by steel lining. For sinking 
in loose, water-bearing soils, the cross-section is almost invariably 
cylindrical, as this form best resists pressure tending to cause 
crushii^ or caving of the shaft walls. The European practice 
of sinking cylindrical shafts even in rock is based mainly on four 
considerations : — (i) custom ; ^2) high cost of timber ; (3) apart 
from questions of first cost, a cylindrical shaft, lined with masonry 
or iron, is strong and permanent, and its cost of maintenance 
low ; (4) more shafts in difficult formations have been sunk in 
Europe than el^where. The cheaf^r timber-lined, rectangular 
shaft, however, is generally appropriate under normal conditions 
in rocky strata, in view of the temporary character of mining 
operations. Vertical shafts may be either rectangular or 
cylindrical ; when inclined they are always rectangular. 

The prinmry purpose of mine shafts is to act as hoisting- 
and travelling-ways ; incidentally they serve for ventilation, 
for pumping and for transmitting power underground by steam, 
conipressed air or other means. Rectangular shafts are usually 
divided longitudinally into compartments. One or more of 
these are for the cages or skips, which run in guides bolted to the 
shaft timbering (see Mining). Another is generally provided 
for a ladder- and pipe-way and for ventilation. When much 
water is encountered a separate pump compartment is desirable. 
Cylindrical shafts may be similarly divided by subsidiary 
timbering, though in many timbering is omitted and the hoisting 
cages are guided by wire ropes stretched from top to bottom. 

Dimensions . — The cross-sectional area of shafts depends 
mainly on the size of the cages or skips — i.e. on the hoisting 
loads. Smafi rectangular shafts of one or two compartments 
measure inside of timbers, say 4 by 6 ft. up to 7 by 12 ft. ; larger 
shafts of three compartments, from 5 by 12 ft. up to 8 or 10 ft. 
by 20 ft. For four- or five- compartment shafts, sometimes 
reijuired for large scale work, as in the deep-level mines of the 
Witwatersrand, the inside dimensions range from 6 by 20 ft. 
to 6 or 8 by 30 ft, and for some of the Pennsylvania colliery 
shafts, up to 13 by 52 ft Cylindrical shafts rarely have more 
than two hoisting compartments and are commonly from 10 
to 16 ft, sometimes 20 or 21 ft. diameter, the segmental areas 
surrounding the hoisting-ways being utilized for ventilation, 
piping, &c. 

Sinking in Rock . — If the rock be overlaid by loose soil carrying 
little water, excavation is begun by pick and shovel, and after 
the rock is reached it is continued by drilling and blasting (see 
Blasting). The sinking plant, usually temporary, comprises 
a small hoist and boiler, several buckets or sometimes a skip, 
one or more sinldng pumps, according to the quantity of water. 
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occasionally a small ventilating fan, and a timber derrick or 
head-frame over the shaft mouth, with appliances for dumping 
the buckets, handily the rock and safchguarding the men in 
the shaft against failing objects. In some circumstances a portion 
of the permanent mine plant is erected for sinking. The choice 
between hand and machine drilling depends chiefly on the kind 
of rock and the size and depth of shaft. For very hard rock 
or when rapid work is desired, machine drilling is advisable, 
a compressor and additional boiler capacity being then required. 
Remarkable speeds, however, have been made by hand-smking 
in some of the deep vertical shafts on the Rand, the world’s 
record being that of the Howard shaft, sunk by hand labour 203 
ft. in one month. But such speeds are attainable only in dry, 
or nearly dry, ground, at a high cost per foot and by crowding as 
many men into the shaft as possible, both for drilling and 
loading away the blasted rock. The conditions being the same, 
inclined shafts closely approaching the vertical can be put 
down about as fast as vertical shafts ; but for inclinations 
between say 75° and 30° to the horizontal, inches are generally 
slower on account of the peater inconvenience of carrying on 
the work, both of excavation and timbering. Very flat shafts, 
on the other hand, can be sunk at speeds little less than for 
driving tunnels, unless there is much water. The highest speed 
on record for a very flat incline (10®) is 267 ft. in one month. 

As a rule, the speed attained in sinking depends less on the 
drilling time per round of holes than on the time required to 
handle and hoist out the rock ; hence the speed generally 
diminishes with increase of depth. Furthermore, omitting shafts 
of small area, the cost per foot of depth does not increase greatly 
with the cross-sectional dimensions. For the same rock the rate 
of advance in wet formations is always much slower than in dry 
and the cost greater. 

The work of sinking in rock is carried on as follows. A round of 
holes is drilled, usually from 3 to 4 ft. deep if by hand, or from 5 to 
8 or 9 ft. if by maclune drilling (see Blasting). A common mode of 
arranging machine drill holes is .shown in plan and section in hg. 1. 
The holes are charged with dynamite and flred by fuze or electricity — 
in deep shafts preferably by electricity, as the men may have to be 
hoisted a long distance to reach a place of safety. After the smoke 
has cleared away (wliicli may be hastened by sprays or by turning on 
the compressed air if machine drills are u.sed), the work of hoisting 
out the broken rock is begun and drilling resumed as soon a.s possible. 
For shafts not over 6 or 8 ft. wide, machine drills are u.sually mounted 
on horizontal bars stretching across from wall to wall, or, in wider or 
cylindrical shafts, on tripods or .special .sinking-frames. In shafts of 
small area, or deep shafts which are timbered during sinking^ the 
hoisting buckets must be guided to prevent them from stnking 
against the sides. Small quantities of water are bailed into the 
buckets ; when the inflow is too great to be so disposed of, a sinking 
pump is employed (see Mining). 

Shaft 'Steering. — In sinking rectangular vertical shafts under 
normal conditions the excavation through the surface soil is com- 
monly lined with cribbing, inside of which a concrete curb is some- 
times built to dam out the surface water. After reaching rock the 
lining is generally composed of horizontal sets of 8 by 8 in. to X2 by 
12 in. squared timber wedged against the walls, witli smaller pieces, 
or planking, called “ lagging," placed behind them, to prevent 
portions of the walls from faUing away. In Arm rock lagging mav 
be omitted. Each set consists m (flg. a) two long timbers (wali- 
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plates) W,W, two shorter pieces (cud plate^ E,E. and usually one 
or more cross pieces (dividers or buntons) D,D, to form the compart- 
ments, strengthen the sets and support the cage guides, G,G. The 
sets are from 4 to 6 ft. apart, with vertical posts (studdles) S,S, 
between them. At intervals of say 80 to 120 ft., longer timbers 


(** bearers *’) are notched Into the walls, under a set, to prevent dis- 
placement of the lining as a whole. A series of shaft sets, wi^ their 

E )sts, are either built up from a beoiin^-set, or suspended from the 
tter liy hanger-bolts, when the rock is Arm, a considerable depth 
of ^uift may oe sunk and then timbered ; generally, however, it is 
safer to put in a few sets at a time as sinking advances, the lowermost 
set being always far enough from the bottom to prevent it from being 
injured oy the blasting. Inclined shafts in solid ground are often 
timbered as described above, though sometimes merely by setting 
longitudinal rows of posts, for supporting the roof and dividing toe 
shaft into compartments. •a,#* 

Lining for tylindrical Shafts in Rock. — Wooden linings are oc- 
casuonally put in small shafts, or for temporary support, before the 
permanent lining is built, but a cylindrical shaft of any importance 
IS lined with masonry or iron. Masonry hniugs are generally built 
in sections, as the sinking advances, each section being based on a 
walling -crib AB, CD, (fig. 3). Specially moulded tapered bricks 
are convenient, shaped to conform with tlie radius of the shaft. 
Concrete may be similarly moulded into 
large blocks, often weighing 1200 to 1600 tb 
each. The tliickness of the walling depends 
on toe depth of shaft and pressure antici- 
pated : it IS u.sually from 13 in. to 2 ft., laid 
m cement mortar. Such hnings, while not 
entirely water-tight, will shut out much of 
the water present in the surrounding rock. 

Iron lining, or " tubbing," is employed 
when the inflow of water is rather large. It 
is usually composed of cast iron flanged 
rings, each Cast in a single piece for shafts 
of small diameter, or in segments bolted 
together for large diameters. To permit the 
rings to adjust themselves to the pressure, 
the horizontal joints arc rarely Iwlted ; they 
are packed with sheet-lead or thin strips of 
dry pine, any leaks appearing subsequently 
being stopped with wedges. Though pri*- 
ferably 01 cast iron, tubbing is occasionally 
built of steel plate rings, stiffened by angles 
or channels nveted to them. The irregular 
annular space between the tubbing and rock-walls is afterwards 
filled with concrete or cement grouting. The lowermost tubbing 
ring IS based upon a " wedging-enb." This is a heavy cast iron ring, 
composed of segments bolted together, and set on a projecting shelf 
of rock, carefully dressed down. The space behind the crib driven 
full of wooden wedges, which expand on becoming water-soaked and 
thus make a tight joint at the bottom of the tulming with the rock 
just above the mineral deposit. By this means most of the water 
may be permanently shut out of the shaft, and the cost of pumping 
materially reduced. 

Kind’Chaudfon System of Sinking. — This ingenious method, intro- 
duced in 1852, has thus far been confined to Europe. Dp to 1904, 
79 shafts had been sunk by its use, some of them to depths of 1000 ft. 
or niore> without a single instance of failure. It is applicable only 
to firm rock and was devised to deal with cases where the quantity 
of water is too great to be pumped out while excavation is in pro- 
gress ; that is, for inflows greater than 1000 or 1200 gallons per 
minute. In its after results the system is most successful when the 
water-bearing rocks rest on an impervious stratum, overlying the 
mineral deposit. The entire excavation is carried on under water ; 
then a lining of special design is lowered into place and the shaft 
unwatered. The shaft is sunk by boring on an immense scale, by 
apparatus resembling the rod and drop-drill (sec Borinq). Instead 
of ordinary drills, 
massive tools 
called " trepans " 
are employe .con- 
sisting of a heavy 
iron frame, in the 
lower edge of 
which are set a 
number of sc^pa- 
rate cutters (ng. 

4). Shafts not 
exceeding 8 ft. 
diameter are 
bored in one 
operation ; for 
larger diameters 
an advance bore 
is usually made 
with a small 
trepan and after- 
wards enlarged to fullsizc. The advance bore may be completed to the 
required depth of shaft before beginning enlargement, or the small 
and large trepans used alternate^, the advance being ktmt 30 to 
60 ft. &ead of the enlargement. An 8 ft. trepan weighs about 
12 tons, toose of 14 or 15 ft. 25 to 30 tons. The trepan is attached to 
a heavy rod, suspended from a walking-beam operated by an engine 
on the surface, as in ordinary boring. A derrick is erected over the 



Fig. 4. — Large and Small Trepans for shaft sink- 
ing, Hamel & Lueg, Dubseldorf, makers. 
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•tait, with a hoisting engine for raising and lowering the 
Average rock is borea at a i^d of about ij ft. per 24 hours. The 
advam bore is cleaned of debris at intervals by a bailer similar to 
that used for bore-holes. The enlarging trepan is so shaped that the 
bottom of the enlargement slopes to the centre, whereby the cuttings, 
assisted bv the agitation of the water, run into the advance bore aha 
are bailed out. C^ing to the dihiculty of this latter procedure the 
advance bore is sometimes omitted even for large shafts, the debris 
being removed by a special dredger (Coll. Guara., Dec. 22, 1S99, p. 
ii8[). For rather loose rock ano^r somewhat similar system of 
dhUjag, the Pattberg, has been satisfactorily employed. 

"When the shaft has passed through the watery strata the lining is 
installed. This is composed of cast iron rings, hku tubbing (rc, nd), 
bolted together at the shaft mouth and gradually lowered through 
the water (fig. 5). The first two rings, 
called the “ moss-box " (aa, bb) arc designed 
to telescope together and have a (Quantity 
of dry moss packed between their outer 
flanges. When the lowermost ring reaches 
the bottom, the weight of the lining com- 
presses the mo.ss and forces it against the 
surrounding rock, making a tight joint. 
The lining is suspended from the surface 
by threaded rods, and to regulate and 
reduce its weight while it is being lowered 
the bottom is closed by a diaphragm {ff)^ 
from the centre of which rises an open 
pipe (g). This pipe is provided with cocks 
tor admitting inside the lining from time to 
time enough water to overcome buoyancy. 
Finally, concrete is filled in behind the 
lining, the diaphragm removed and the 
completed shait pumped out. In some 
formations the moss-box is omitted, the 
concreting being relied on to make the lining 
water-tight. The cost of this method of sinking and lining (gencr- 
*^lly to £60 per foot), as well as the speed, conipare favour- 
ably with results obtainable under the same conditions by other 
means ; in many cases it is the only practicable method. 

Sinking in unstable, watery soils, which often cause serious 
engineering difficulties, is accomplished by : (i) spiling, vertical or 
indined ; (2) drop-shafts ; (3) caisson ana compressed air ; (4) the 
freezing process. 

Vurticm spiling consists in driving one or more series of spiles 
around the sides of the excavation, supported by horizontal timber 
cribs. When the first spiles have been driven, and the enclosed soil 
removed, a second set follows inside, and so on. As a result of the 
succesuve reductions in cross-section of the shaft, vertical spihng is 
io^piicablo to depths much greater than say 75 ft. 

Inclined 8])iling is also limited to small depths. Cribs are put in 
every few feet and around them, driven ahead of the excavation, are 

short, heavy planks, 
sharpened to a chisel 
edge. The spiles in- 
cline outward, being 
driven inside of one 
crib and outside of that 
next below (tig. 6). 
The shaft bottom also 
IS usually sheathed 
with planking, braced 
against the lowest crib 
and advanced to new 
positions as sinking 
progrcsse.s. 

Drop - Shafts . — This 
important method has 
been used for depths 
of nearly 500 ft. A 
heavy timber, iron or 
masoniy lining (usu- 
ally cylindrical) , is sunk 
through the soil, new 
sections being succes- 
sively added at the sur- 
face, while the excava- 
tion goes on inside. In 
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quifo loft soil the lining or dfop-tfanft sinks with its own weight ; when 
ueceliary, additional weights of pig-iron, rails, &c., are appued at the 
top. li. excessive friction or other cause, the first lining refuses 
to sink farther, a second is lowered telescopically inside, followed by 
others if required. The drop-shaft, which must be strongly built 
to resist collapse, distortion or rupture, is based on a massive wooden 
or iron shoe, generally of triangular cross-section, which cuts into the 
soil as the weight of the structure increases and the excavation pro- 
ceeds. When built of masonry the great weight of the drop-snaft 
may bocome unmanageable in very soft soil, either sinking too fast or 
settli^ inegularly and spasmodically, accompanied by inrushes of 
sand or mud at the bottom. It is then suspended by iron rods, 
iaitened to the shoe and threaded for passing through large nuts 


support by a framework on the surface. The rods are lengthened 
I as remmtd for lowering the lining. For deep shafts the lining must 
be of iron or etecl, as wood is too weak and masonry tro heavy 
When the inflow of water can be met by a teasonable amount ^ 
pumping, the material is excavated by band ; otherwise, the water 
is allowed to stand at its natural level and the excavation carried on 
by dredging. This saves the cost of pumping during sinking, and the 
pressure of the unstable soil is largely counteracted by the weight of 
the column of water within the shaft. After the lining has come to 
rest on the solid sub-stratum, the shaft is pnn^^ out, inflow under- 
neath the shoe stopped as far as possible and sinking resumed by 
ordinary means. Tlie dredging appliance commonly employed is the 
“ sackborer." This consists of an iron or wooden rod, suspended 
vertically in the shaft, at the lower end of which on each aide is 
attached a heavy hoop-like wing. The wings carry two large sacks 
of canvas and Icatoer, opening m opposite directions. By rotating 
the rod by machinery at the surface, the sacks are swept round 
horizontally like the cutting edges of an auger, and partly filling after 
a few revolutions arc then raised and emptied. The leakage under 
the shoe may be stopped in several ways, e.g. by concreting the shaft 
bottom, then pumpmg out the water and sinking through the con- 
crete by drilling and blasting ; by unwatering the shaft and calking 
below the shoe ; or by inserting a wedging crib. There arc various 
mo(^<^tion8 of the drop-shaft which cannot here be detailed. 

Sinking with caisson and compressed air is rarely adopted except 
in civil engineering operations, for deep foundations of bridge piers, 
& Q . (see C aisson). 

Freezing Process.— This useful process was introduced in Germany 
in 1883, by F. H. Poetsch. The soil in which the shaft is to be sunk 
is artificially frozen and then excavated like solid rock. A number of 
drive-pipes are put down (see Boring), usually 4 to 6 in. diameter 
and about 3 ft. apart, in a circle whose radius is, say, 3 ft. greater than 
that of the shaft, and reaching to bed-rock or other firm formation, 
finch pipe is plugged at the lower end and within it is placed an open 
pipe, in. m diameter, extending nearly to the bottom. Or, pre- 
ferably, after the drive-pipes are down, a slightly smaller pipe, closed 
at its lower end, is inserted in each dnve-pipe, the latter being after- 
wards pulled out. The inner in. open pipes arc then put in place. 
At the surface, the outer and inner pipes are connected respectively 
to two horizontal distributing rings, which in turn are connected with 
a pump and ice-machine. A circulatory system is thus cstabhshed. 
The freezing fluid, a nearly saturated solution of calcium or mag- 
nesium chloride (freezing point about - 29® F.), is pumped through the 
ice-machine, where it is cooled to at least o'* F., and goes thence to the 
freezing pipes. It passes down the inner pipes, up through the outer 
pipes, and returns to the ice-machine. The cold solution rising in the 
large pipes absorbs the heat from the surrounding watery soil, 
which freezes concentrically round each pipe. As the process goes 
on the frozen masses finally join (in from 3 to 4 weeks), forming an 
unbroken wall. The enclosed soft soil may then be excavated by 
dredging ; or the freezing may be continuecl (total time usually from 
5 to xo weeks according to the depth), until the sohdification reaches 
the centre and to some distance beyond the circle of pipes, after which 
the ground is drilled and blasted. This process lias ^en successfully 
employed to depths of over 700 ft., and is applicable not only to the 
most unstable soils but also to heavily water-bearing rocks. It is 
questionable whether it will prove to be practicable for great depths, 
largely because of the dithculty of maintaining verticahty of the Core- 
holes for the freezing pipes. Even a slight angular divergence would 
leave breaks in the wall of frozen soil and cause danger. In a modi- 
fication of the Poetsch process, introduced by A. Gobert in 1891, the 
calcium chloride solution is replaced by anhydrous liquid ammonia, 
which on vaporizing in the freezing pipes produces a temperature of 
- 25^ to - 30® F. Sixty-four shafts had Ceen sunk by tne freezing 
process up to 1904. 

Another method proposed for dealing with quicksand or similar 
watery ground is to inject through pipes a mixture of cement and 
water. The entire mass of soil would be sohdified by the setting of 
the cement, and the shaft sunk by drilling and blasting, with no 
trouble from water. 
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8HAOIA (Shaigia, ShaikIyeh), a tribe of Africans of Semitic 
origin living on both banks of the Nile from Korti to the 
Third Cataract, and in portions of the Bayuda Desert. The | 
Shagia are partly a nomad, partly an agricultural people. They 
claim descent from one Shayig I bn Hamaidan of the Beni Abbas, 
and declare that they came from Arabia at the time of the con- 
quest of Egypt in the 7th century, lliey must have dispossessed 
and Iwgely intermarried with a people of Nuba origin. They 
appear (from a statement by James Bruce) to have been settled 
originally south of their present country and to have moved 
northward since 1772. Formerly subject to the Funj kings of 
Sennar, they became independent on the decline of that state in 
the 1 8th century. They were overcome c. at Dongola 
by the Mamelukes, but continued to dominate a considerable 
part of Nubia. To the Egyptians in 1820 they offered a stout 
resistance, but finally .submitted and ser\'ed in the Egyptian ronla 
during the suppre.ssion of the Ja'alin revolt (1822). For their 
services they obtained lands of these latter between Shendi and 
Khartum. At that time they were far more civilized than the 
neighbouring tribes. Freedom-loving, brave, enlightened and 
hospitable, they had schools in which all Moslem science was 
taught, and were rich in com and cattle. Their fighting men, 
mounted on horses of the famous Dongola breed, were feared 
throughout the eastern Sudan. Their chiefs wore coats of mail 
and carried shields of hippopotamus or crocodile skin. Their 
arms were lance, sword or javelin. The Shagia are divided into 
twelve clans. Their country is the most fertile along the Nile 
between Egypt and Khartum. Many of their village.s are well 
built ; some of the houses are fortified. They speak Arabic and 
generally preserve the Semitic type, though they are obviously 
of very mixed blood. The typical Shagia has a sloping forehead, 
aquiline nose and receding chin. They have adopted the 
African custom of gashing the chests of their children. In the 
wars of 1884-85 General Gordon’s first fight w^ to rescue a few 
Shagia besieged in a fort at Halfaya. In April 1884 Saleh Bey ; 
(Saleh Wad el Mek), head of the tribe, and 1400 men surrendered ' 
to the mahdi’s forces. Numbers of Shagia continued in the 
service of General (iordon and this led to the outlawry of the 
tribe by the mahdi. When Khartum fell Saleh's sons were sought 
out and executed by the dervishes. On the reconquest of the 
Sudan by the Anglo-Egyptian army (1896-98) it was found that 
the Shagia were reduced to a few hundred families. 

Sec Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Gleicheii (London, 
1905) : A. H. Keane, Ethnologv of tfte Egyptian Sudan (London, 
1884). 

SHAGREEN, a species of untanned leather with a roughened, 
granular surface. The word is the English form ; cf. Ger. Schagrin, 
of Fr. chagrin, Ital. zagrin, zigrino ; these are usually referred to 
Turkish and Persian saghri, lit. the back of a horse, and so applied 
to leather made from this part. The skin of the wild a.ss was 
especially used. The method of preparing the skins to secure the 
rough, granular surface Ls as follows. 'Fhe seeds of a plant, usually 
some species of Ckinopodium, are embedded in the skin while 
soft, the surface is then shaved down and soaked in water, when 
the edges of the indentations swell up. The leather is then dyed, 
green being a favourite colour. Shagreen is now commonly made 
of the skins of sharks and rays ; the placoid scales of the shark 
skin giving the necessary roughened surface. Shagreen is used 
as an ornamental leather for making pocket-books, small cases 
and the like, and for the handles of swords, daggers, &c. 

The figurative use in French of “ chagrin,’’ for anxiety, 


annoyance, was adofited in English in the 17th century. This 
application of the word is due to the rasping surface of the leather, 
8RAH, the title of the kings of Persia, the full title being 
padshah,^i.e. “ lord king/’ Pers. poH, lord, and Mk, king ^see 
Padishah, the Turkish form of the word). The word shah is a 
much shortened form of the 0 . Pers. khsayathiya, probably 
formed from khsayaihi, might, power, Mtsi, to rule. The Sahsknt 
kshatram, dominion, is cdlied, cf. also satrap.” FrtJw the 
Pers. shdh mdt, the king is dead, is ultimately derived, 
the Arab, pronunciation shdg, “ check-mate,” then “ checicr 
“ chess/’ ” exchequer,” dtc. 

AHAHABAD, a district of British India, in the Patna division 
of Bengal, with an area of 4373 sq. m. About three-fourths of 
the area to the north is on alluvial flat, planted with mangoes, 
bambofw and other trees ; while the southern portion is occupied 
by the Kaimur hills, a branch of the great Vindhyan range, and 
is a den.sely wooded tract. The chief rivers are the Ganges and 
the Sone, which unite in the north-eastern corner of Shuhabad. 
In the southern portion large game abounds. The annual 
rainfall averages 43 in. In 1901 the population was 1,962,696, 
showing a decrease of 4*7 % in the decade. The chief crops arc 
! rice, millets, wheat, pulses, oilseeds, poppy and sugarcane. 
.Shahabad is protected against drought by a system of canals from 
the Sone, some of which are navigable. The district is traversed 
by the East Indian railway near the Ganges, and by a branch from 
Mogul Serai to Gaya, which crosses the Sone at Dehri-on-Sone, 
where are the workshops of the canal. The administrative 
headquarters are at Arrah. Among other historic sites, it includes 
the hill-fort of Kohta.s, the tomb of Shere Shah at Sasseram 
and the battlefield of Biixar. • 

See Shahabad District GaseUeer (Calcutta, 1906). 

SHAH ALAM (1728-1806), Mogul emperor of Delhi, son of 
Alamgir II., was horn on the 15th of June 1728, and was originally 
known as the Shahzada Ali Gohar. Being proclaimed a rebel 
bv his father, he fled to Shuja-ud-Dowluh, wazir of Oudh, and 
on the death of his father in 1759 assumed the name of Shah 
Alam. He joined Shuja-ud-Dowlah against the British, but 
after his defeat at the battle of Buxar, he sought British protec- 
tion. In 1765 he granted the diwani (superintendence of the 
revenue) of Bengal to Lord Clive for the East India Company 
in return for a payment of 26 lakhs a year. In 1771 he fell into 
the power of the Mahrattas, was installed emperor of Delhi, and 
lost the British subsidy. In 1788 the Rohilla chief (>hulam 
Kadir .seized Dellii and put out Shah Alam’s eyes. Sindhia 
restored him to the throne, and after the Mohratta war of 1803 he 
was again taken under British protection. He died on the loth 
1 of November 1806. 

Sec W. Franckhn, History of the Retgn of .Shah Alam (Calcutta, 
1798). 

SHAH JAHAN (fl. 1627-1658), Mogul emperor of Delhi, the 
fifth of the dynasty. After revolting against his father Jahangir, 
as the latter hatl revolted against Akbar, he succeeded to the 
throne on his father’s death in 1627. It was during his reign that 
the Mogul power attained its greatest prosperity. The chief 
events of his reign were the destruction of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar (1636), the loss of Kandahar to the Persians (1653), 
and a second war against the Deccan princes (1655). In 1658 
he fell ill, and was confined by his son Aurangzeb in the citadel 
of Agra until his death in 1666. The period of his reign was the 
golden age of Indian architecture. Shah Tahan erexited many 
splendid monuments, the most famous of which is the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, built as a tomb for his wife Mumtaz Mahal ; while the 
Pearl Mosque at Agra and the palace and great mosque at Delhi 
also commemorate him. The celebrated ” Peacock Throne,” 
.said to have been worth £6,000,000, also dates from his reig^n ; 
and he was the founder of the modem city of Delhi, the native 
name of which is Shahjahanabad. 

SHAHJAHANPUR, a city and district of British India, in 
the Bareilly division of the United Provinces. The city is on 
the left bank of the river Deoha or Garra, 507 ft. above the 
sea-level, with a station on the Oudh and RohiHchand railway, 
768 m. N.W. of Calcutta, and a military cantonment. Pop. 

xxiv. 25 
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(im) 75,128. It was lounded in 1647 during the reign of Shah 
Yaoan^ whose name it bears, by Nawab Bahadur Khan, a 
rathan. His mosque is the only building of antiquarian interest. 
There is a manufa^ure of sugar, but no great trade. • 

The District op Shahjahanpur has an area of 1727 sq. m. 
It consists of a long and narrow tract running up from the Gi^es 
towards the Himakyas, and is for the most part level and without 
any hills. The principal rivers are the Gumti, Khanaut, (ku-ai 
yd^Ramganga. To the north-east the countiy resembles the 
Mu in the preponderance of waste and forest over cultivated 
land, in the sparseness of population and in general unhealthi- 
ness. Between the Gumti and the Khanaut the countiy varies 
from a ratlier wild and unhealthy northern r^ion to a densely 
inhabited tract in the south, with a productive soil cultivated 
with sugar-cane and other remunerative crops. The section 
between the Deoha and Garai comprises much marshy land ; 
but south of the Garai, and between it and the Ramganga, 
the soil IS mostly of a sandy nature. From the Ramganga to 
the Ganges in the south is a continuous low country of marshy 
patches, alternating with a hard clayey soil tliat requires much 
irrigation in parts. Shahjahanpur contains a number of jhils 
or lakes, which afford irrigation for the spring crops. The 
climate is very similar to that of most parts of Oudh and Rohil- 
khand, but moister than that of the Doab. The annual rainfall 
averages about 37 in. In 1901 the population was 921,535. 
The principal crops are wheat, rice, pul^, millets, sugar-cane 
and poppy. The district suffered very severely from the famine 
of 1877-1879. It is traversed by the Lucknow-Bareilly section 
of the Oudh and Ruhilkhand railway, with a branch northwards 
from Shahjahanpur city. . At Rosa is a large sugar refinery and 
rum distillery. 

Shahjahanpur was ceded to the English by the nawab of 
Oudh in 1801. During the Mutiny of 1857 it ^came the scene 
of open rebellion. The Europeans were attacked when in church ; 
three were shot down, but the remainder, aided by a hundred 
faithful sepoys, escaped. The force under Lord Clyde put a 
stop to the anarchy in April 1858, and shortly afterwards peace 
and authority were restored. 

8HAHPUR, a town and district of British India, in Rawalpindi 
division of the Punjab. The town is near the left bank of the 
river Jhelum. Pop. (1901) 9386. The district of Shahpur has 
an area of 4840 sq. m. Its most important physical subdivisions 
are the Salt range in the north, the valleys of the Chenab and 
Jhelum, and the plains between those rivers and between the 
Jhelum and the Salt range. The characteristics of these two 
pluin.s arc widely different : the desert portion of the southern 
plain is termed the bar ; the corresponding tract north of the 
Jhelum is known as the ihal. The climate of the plains is hot 
and dry, but in the Salt range it is much cooler ; the annual 
rainfall averages about 15 in. Tigens, leopards and wolves 
are found in the Salt range, while small game and antelope 
abound among the thick jungle of the bar. In 1901 the popuk- 
tion was 524,259, showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. 
The principal crops are wheat, millets, pulses and cotton. 
Irrigation is effected from government canals, and also from 
welU. The l^est town and chief commercial centre is Bhera. 
The district is traversed by two branches of the North-Western 
railway. 

Shahpur passed into the hands of the English along with the 
rest of the Punjab in 1 849. During the Mutiny of 1 857 &e district 
remained tranquil, and though the villages of the bar gave cause 
for alarm no outbreak of sepoys occurred. Since annexation 
the limits and constitution of the district have undergone 
many changes. 

SHAHRASTAn! [Abu’i-Fatb Mahommed ibn *AbdalkarIm 
ush-ShahrastAni] (1076 or 1086-1153), Arabian theologian and 
jurist, was born at Shahrast&n in lUiorasan and studied at 
Jurj&niyah and NIsh&pur, devoti^ his attention chiefly to 
Ash'arite theology. He made the pil^mage in 1116, on his way 
back stayed at Bagdad for three years, then returned to his 
native place. His chief work is the KiM ul MM wan-NiMi 
an account of religious sects and philosophical schools, published 


by W. Cureton (2 vols., London, 1846) and translated into German 
by T. Haarbriicker {2 vols., Halle, 1850-1851). After a prekee 
of five chapters dealing with the divisions of the human race, 
an enumeration of the sects of Islam, the objections of &tan 
against God and against Mahomet and the principles on which 
the sects may be classified, he deals with (i) the sects of Islam 
in detail, (2) the possessors of a written revelation (Jews and 
Christian^) or something resembling it (the Magi), (3) the men 
who follow their own reason, i.e. the philosophers of Greece and 
their followers among the Moslems ; the pre-lslamic Arabs, 
the Indians and the heathen. Among Shahrastftnl^s other 
works still in manuscript only are a history of philosophers, 
a dogmatic text-book and a treatment of seven metaphysical 
questions. 

A brief account of him is given on the authority of his pupil, the 
historian Sam'Anl, in Ibn Khallikftn, vol. ii., pp. 675 ff. (G. W. T.) 

8HAHRUD, the capital of the Shahrud-Bostam province of 
Persia, situated about 258 m. E. of Teheran, on the highroad 
thence to Meshed, at an altitude of 4460 ft., in 36® 25' N., 54° 59' 
E. It has a population of about 10,000, post and telegraph 
offices, and a transit trade between western Khorasan and Astara- 
bad. Although capital of the province, it is not the residence 
of the governor, wno prefers the more healthy Bostam, a small 
city with fine gardens and a mosque of the 14th century, lying 
3 m. to the north-east. 

SHAH SHUJA (1780 ?-i 842), king of Afghanistan, was the 
son of Timur Shah, and grandson of Ahmad Shah, founder ol 
the Durani dynasty. After conspiracies that caused the dethrone- 
ment of two brothers, Taman Shah and Mahmud Shah, he became 
king in 1803. He was, however, in his turn driven out of 
Afghanistan in 1809 by Mahmud Shah, and found refuge and a 
pension in British territory. Distrusting the attitude of the Amir 
Dost Mahommed towards Russia, Lord Auckland in 1839 
attempted to restore Shah Shuja to the throne against the 
wishes of the Afghan people. I’his policy led to the disastrous 
first Afghan War. After the retreat of the British troops from 
Kabul, Shah Shuja shut himself up in the Bala Hissar. He 
left this retreat on the 5th of April 1842, and was immediately 
killed by the adherents of Dost Mahommed and his son Akbar 
Khan. 

I SHAIRP, JOHN CAMPBELL (1819-1885), Scottish critic wd 
man of letters, was bom at Houstoun House, Linlithgowshire, 
on the 30th of July 1819. He was the third son of Major Norman 
Shairp of Houstoun, and was educated at Edinburgh Academy 
and Glasgow University. He gained the Snell exhibition, and 
entered at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1840. In 1842 he gained 
the Newdigatc prize for a poem on Charles XII., and took his 
degree in 1844. During these years the “ Oxford movement ” 
was at its height. Shairp was stirred by Newman’s sermons, 
and he had a great admiration for the poetry of Keble, on whose 
character and work he wrote an enthusiastic essay ; but he 
remained faithful to his Presbyterian upbringing. After leaving 
Oxford he took a mastership at Rugby under Tait. In 1857 he 
became assistant to the professor of humanity in the university 
of St Andrews, and in 1861 he was appointed to that chair. 
In 1864 he published Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral, and in 1868 
he republished some articles under the name of Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy. In 1868 he was presented to the principalship of 
the United College, St Andrews, and lectured from time to time 
on literary and ethical subjects. A course of the lectures was 
published in 1870 as Culture and Religion. In 1873 Principal 
Shairp helped to edit the life of his predecessor J. D. Forbes, and 
in 1874 he edited Dorothy Wordsworth’s charming RecoUeetions 
of a Tour in Scotland. In 1877 be was elected professor of poetry 
at Oxford in succession to Sir F. H. Doyle. Of his lectures from 
this chair the best were published in 1881 as Aspects of Poetry. 
In 2877 he had published The Poetic Interpretation of Nature, in 
which he enters fully into the “ old quarrel,” as Plato called it, 
between science and poetry, and traces with great clearness 
the ideas of nature in all the chief Hebrew, classical and English 
poets. In 1879 he contributed a life of Robert Bums to the 
English Men of Letters” series. He was re-elected to the chair of 
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poetry in 18S3, and discharged his duties there and at St Andrews 
till the end of 18S4. He di^ at Ormsary, Argyllshire, on the i8th 
of September 1S85. In 188S appeared Glen Desseray, and other 
Poems, edited by F. T. Palgrave. 

See W. A. Knight's Principal Shairp and kis Friends (1888). 

SHAKERS, an American oeUbate and communistic sect, 
ofl 5 cially called “ The United Society of Believers in Christ's 
Second Appearing ” or “ The Millennial Church.” ^ The early 
Quakers were sometimes called Shakers, and the nJk, or its 
variant, Shaking Quakers, was applied in the early century 
to a Manchester offshoot of the English Quakers, who, led by 
James and Ann Wardley, accepted the peculiar doctrines of the 
French Prophets, or Camisards, of Vivarais and Dauphine.* 
The Wardleys were succeeded by the real founder of Shakerism, 
Ann Lee (1736-1784), the daughter of a Manchester blacksmith. 
Although a believer in celibacy, she had at her parents' urging 
married one Abraham Stanley (Standley, or Standerin) ; had 
borne him four children, who died in infancy ; had joined the 
Wardleys in 1758 ; and had influenced their followers to preach 
more publicly the imminent second coming and to attack sin 
more boldly and unconventionally. She was frequently im- 
prisoned for breaking the Sabbath by dancing and shouting, and 
for blasphemy ; had many ” miraculous ” escapes from death ; 
and once, according to her story, being examined by four clergy- 
men of the Established Church, spoke to them for four hours in 
seventy-two tongues. While in prison in Manchester for fourteen 
days, she said she had a revelation that ” a complete cross against 
the lusts of generation, added to a full and explicit confession, 
before witnesses, of all the sins committed under its influence, 
was the only possible remedy and means of salvation.” After 
this, probably in 1770, she was chosen by the society as ” Mother 
in spiritual things ” and called herself “ Ann, the Word.” In 
1774 a revelation bade her take a select band to America. Ac- 
companied by her husband, who soon afterward deserted her j 
her brother, William Lee (1740-1784) ; Nancy Lee, her niece ; 
James Whittaker (i75i-i7^7)> who had been brought up by 
Mother Ann and was probably related to her ; John HockneU 
(1723-1799), who provided the funds for the trip; his son, 
Richard; and James Shepherd and Mary Partington, Mother 
Ann arrived on the 6th of August 1774 in New York City. Here 
they stayed for nearly two years. In 1776 Hocknell bought land 
at Niskayuna, in the township of Watervliet, near Albany, and 
the Shakers settled there. A spiritualistic revival in the neigh- 
bouring town of New Lebanon sent many penitents to Watervliet, 
who accepted Mother Ann’s teachings and organized in 1787 
(before any formal organization in Watervliet) the New Lebanon 
Society, the first ShSter Society, at New I^banon (since 1861 
called Mt. Lebanon), Columbia county. New York. The Society 
at Watervliet, organized immediately afterwards, and the New 
Lebanon Society formed a bishopric. The Watervliet members, 
as non-resistants and non-jurors, had got into trouble during the 
War of Independence ; in 1780 the Board of Elders were im- 
prisoned, but all except Mother Ann were speedily set free, 
and she was released in 1781. 

In 1781-1783 the Mother with chosen elders visited her 
followers in New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. She died 
in Watervliet on the 8th of September 1784* James Whittaker 
was head of the Believers for three years. On his death he was 
succeeded by Joseph Meacham (1742-1796), who had been a 
Baptist minister in Enfield, Connecticut, and had, second only to 
Mother Ann, the spiritual gift of revelation. Under his rule and 
that of Lucy Wright (1760-1821), who shared the headship with 
him during his lifetime and then for twenty-five years ruled 
alone, the organization of the Shakers and, particularly, a rigid 
communism, began. By 1793 property had been made a ” con- 
1 Some of its leaders prefer the name “ Alethians," as they con- 
sider themselves children of the truth ; but they do not repudiate the 
:ers. 

when “ wrestling in soul to be freed 
worldly life," wnthed and trembled so 
ikers ; their trances and visions, their 
:e those of many other sects, such as the 
e 14th and 15th centuries, the French 
ro, or the Welsh Methodist J umpers. 
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secrated whole’* in the different communities, blit a ”nott- 
communal order” also had been established, tn which 
pathizers with the principles of the Believers lived in families. 
The ShaAcers never forbade marriage, but refused to reoogniie tt 
as a Christian institution since the second coming in the person 
of Mother Ann, and considered it less perfect than the celibate 
state. Shaker communities in this period were established in 
1790 at Hancock, West Pittsfield, Mass. ; in 1791 at Harvard, 
Mass. ; in 1792 at East Canterbury (or Shaker Village), New 
Hampshire; and in 1793 at Shirley, Mass.; at Enfield (dr 
Shaker Station), Connecticut ; at Tyringham, Mass., wlwre the 
Society was afterwards abandoned, its members joining the 
communities in Hancock and Enfield ; at Glouoestef (sttiee 1890, 
Sabbath-day Lake), Maine ; and at Alfred, Maine, where, 
more than anywhere else among the Shakers, spiritualistic 
healing of the sick was practis^. In Kentudey and Ohio 
Shakerism entered after the Kentucky revival of 1800-1 801,* 
and in 1805-1807 Shaker societies were founded at South Union, 
Logan county, and Pleasant Hill, Mercer county, Kentucky. 
In 181 1 a community settled at Busro on the Wabash in Indiana ; 
but it was soon abandoned and its members went to Ohio and 
to Kentucky. In Ohio later communities were formed at Water- 
vliet, Hamilton county, and at Whitewater, Dayton county. 
In 1828 the communal property at Sodus Bay, New York, was 
sold and the community removed to Grovcland, or Sonyea ; 
their land here was sold to the state and the few remaining 
members went to Watervliet. A short-lived community at 
(Canaan, N.Y., was merged in the Mount Lebanon (New York) 
and Enfield (Connecticut) communities. The numerical strong^ 
of the .sect decreased rapidly, probably from 4000 to 1000 in 
1887-1908 ; and there has been little effort made to plant new 
i communities. The Mt. Lebanon Society in 1894 established a 
colony at Narcoossec, Florida ; the attempt of the Union Village 
Society in 1898 to plant a settlement at White Oak, Camden 
county, Georgia, was unsuccessful. In 1910 the Union Village 
Society went into the hands of a receiver. 

The period of spiritual manifestations among the Believers lasted 
from 1837 to 1847 ; first, children told of visits to cities in the spirit 
realm and gave messages from Mother Ann ; in 1838 tlie gilt of 
tongues was manifested and sacred places were set aside m each 
community, with names like Holy Mount , but in 1847 the spirits, 
after warning, left the Behevers. The theology of the denomination 
is based on the idea of the dualism of God r the creation of male and 
female " in our image " showing the bi-sexuahty of the Creator ; in 
Jesus, bom of a woman, the son of a Jewish carpenter, were the male 
maiuiesiation of Chn.st and the first Christian Church ; and in Mother 
Ann, daughter of an English blacksmith, were the female manifesta- 
tion of Christ and the second Christian Church— she was the Bride 
ready for the Bridegroom, and in her the promises of the Second 
Commg were fulfilled. Adam's sm was m sexual impurity ; marriage 
is done away with in the body of the Believers in the Second Appear- 
ance, who must pattern after the Kingdom in which there is no 
marriage or giving in marriage. The four virtues are virgin purity ; 
Christian communism ; confession of sin, without which none can 
become Behevers ; and separation from the world. The Shakers do 
not bcheve in tlie divinity or deity of Jesus, or in the resurrection of 
the body. Their insi.stence on the bi-sexuality of God and their 
reverence for Mother Ann have made them advocates of sex equality. 
Their spiritual directors arc elders and " eldresses,” and theur 
temporal guides are deacons and deaconesses in equal numbers. 
The presenbed uniform costume with woman's neckerchief and cap, 
and the custom of men weanng their hair long on the neck and cut 
in a straight bang on the forehead, still persist ; but the women wear 
different colours. The communism of the Believers was an economic 
success, and their cleanliness, honesty and trugality received the 
highest praise. They made leather in New York lor several yearsj but 
in selling herbs and garden seeds, in making " applc-saucc (at 


■ A prominent part in this revival had bwn taken by Richard 
cNemar, a Presbyterian, who had broken with his Church bc^w 
his Arminian tendencies and had established the quari-mde-, 
indent Turtle Creek Church. McNemar was won by Sh^cr 
issionariesin 1805, and many of his parishioners joined Wm to form 
le Union Village Community on the site of the old Turtle Creek, 4 
. W. of Lebanon, Warren county, Ohio. McNemar was a favourite of 
ucy Wright, who gave him the spiritual name Ele^ Rteht, which 
5 changed to Eleazer Wright ; he wrote The KetUuchy Revival 
Cincinnati, 1807), probably the earliest defence of Shakerism, and 
ooem, entitled A Concise Answer to the General Jn^iry Who or 
'oat are the Shakers (x8o8). 
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SiiirJi»y), in weaving linen (at Alfred), and in knitting underwear they 
did better work. 

See John P. BlacLean, 4 Bibliography of Shaker Literature, with an 
Introductory Study of the Writin$$ and Publications Pertaining to 
Ohio Believers (Colamba.s, Ohio, 1905), and his Sketch of theoLife and 
the Labors of Richard McSemw (Franklin, Ohio, 1903) ; Charles 
Edson Kobinson, Concue History of the United Society of Believers, 
called Shakers (East Canterbury, N.H., 1893) ; Anna White and 
Leila S. Taylor, Shakensm, Its Meaning and Message (Columbus, Ohio, 
*903) > Frederick W. Evans, Shakers : Compendium of the Origin, 
History, Principles, Rules and Regulations, Governments and Doctrines 
of the United Society of Believers in Christ's Second Appearing (Albany, 
1838 ; and often elsewhere under other titles) ; M. Catherine Allen, 
A Century of Communism (Pittsheld, 1902) ; and the works of 
Nordboff, Soyes, Hinds, d:c., on American communism. 

8HAKE8RABE, WILLIAM (i564>i6i6), English poet| player 
and playwright, was baptized in the parish church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon in Warwickshire on the 26th of April 
1564. The exact date of his birth is not known. Two 
pamataf, 18th-century antiquaries, William Oldys and Joseph 
Greene, gave it as April 23, but without quoting 
authority for their statements, and the fact that April 23 was 
the day of Shakespeare’s death in 1616 suggests a possible 
source of error. In any case his birthday cannot have been 
jater than April 23, since. the inscription upon his monument 
is evidence that on April 23, 1616, he had already begun his 
fifty -third year. His father, John Shakespeare, was a burgess 
of the recently constituted corporation of Stratford, and had 
already filled certain minor municipal offices. From 1561 to 
1563 he had been one of the two chamberlains to whom the 
finance of the town was entrusted. By occupation he was a 
glover, but he also appears to have dealt from time to time in 
various kinds of agricultural produce, such &s barley, timber 
and wool. Aubrey {Lives, 1680) spoke of him as a butcher, and 
it is quite possible that he bred and even killed the calves whose 
skins he manipulated. He is sometimes described in formal 
d^uments as a yeoman, and it is highly probable that he com- 
bined a certain amount of farming with the practice of his trade. 
He was living in Stratford as early os 1552, in which year he was 
fined for having a dunghill in Henley Street, but he does not 
appear to have been a native of the town, in whose records the 
name is not found before his time ; and he may reasonably 
be identified with the John Shakespeare of Snitterfield, who 
administered the goods of his father, Richard Shakespeare, 
in 1561. Snitterfield is a village in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Stratford, and here Richard Shakespeare had l)een settled 
as a farmer since 1529. It is possible that John Shakespeare 
carried on the farm for some time after his father’s death, and 
that by 1570 he had also acquired a small holding called Ingon 
in Hampton Lucy, the next village to Snitterfield. But Iwth 
of these seem to have passed subsequently to his brother Henry, 
who was buried at Snitterfield in 1596. There were also at 
Snitterfield a Thomas Shakespeare and an Anthony Shakespeare, 
who afterwards moved to Hampton Corley ; and the.se may have 
been of the same family. A John Shakespeare, who dwelt at 
Clifford Cliambers, another village close to Stratford, is clearly 
distinct. Strenuous efforts have been made to trace Shake- 
speare’s genealogy beyond Richard of Snitterfield, but so far 
without success. Certain drafts of heraldic exemplifications of 
the Shakespeare arms speak, in one case of John Shakespeare’s 
grandfather, in another of his great-grandfather, as having been 
rewarded with lands and tenements in Warwickshire for service 
to Henry VII. No such grants, however, have been traced, and 
even in the 16th-century statements as to “antiquity and service” 
in heraldic preambles were looked upon with suspicion. 

The name Shakespeare is extremely widespread, and is spelt 
in an astonishing variety of ways. That of John Shakespeare 
occurs 166 times m the Council Book of the Stratford corporation, 
and appears to take 16 different forms. The verdict, not 
altogether unanimous, of competent palaeographers is to the 
effect that Shakespeare himself, in the extant examples of his 
signature, always wrote “ Shaksperc.” In the printed signa- 
turi» to dedications of his poems, on the title-pages of nearly 
all the contemporary editions of his plays that Wr his name, 
and in many formal documents it appears as Shakespeare. 


This may be in part due to the martial derivation which the 
poet's literary contemporaries were fond of assigning to his 
name, ^ which is acknowledged in the arms that he bore. The 
forms in use at Stratford, however, such as Shaxpeare, by far 
the commonest, suggest a short pronunciation of the first syllable 
and thus tend to support Dr Henry Bradlty's derivation from the 
Anglo-Saxon personal name, Seaxberht. It is interesting, and 
even am^ng, to record that in 1487 Hugh Shakspere of Merton 
College, fptford, changed his name to Sawndare, because his 
former name vile reputatum est. The earliest record of a Shake- 
speare that has yet been traced is in 1248 at Clapton in Gloucester- 
shire, about seven miles from Stratford. The name also occurs 
during the 13th century in Kent, Essex and Surrey, and during 
the 14th in Cumberland, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Essex, 
WarwiclMhire and as far away as Youghal in Ireland. There- 
after it is found in London and most of the English counties, 
particularly those of the midlands ; and nowhere more freely 
than in Warwickshire. There were Shakespeares in Warwick 
and in Coventry, as well as around Stratford ; and the clan 
appears to have been very numerous in a group of villages 
about twelve miles north of Stratford, which includes Baddesley 
Clinton, Wroxall, Rowington, Haseley, Hatton, Lapworth, 
Packwood, Balsall and Knowle. William was in common use 
as a persona] name, and Williams from more than one other 
family have from time to time been confounded with the 
dramatist. Many Shakespeares are upon the register of the 
gild of St Anne at Knowle from about 1457 to about 1526. 
Amongst these were Isabella Shakespeare, prioress of the Bene- 
dictine convent of Wroxall, and Jane Shakespeare, a nun of the 
same convent. Shakespeares are also found as tenants on the 
manors belonging to the convent, and at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion in 1534 one Richard Shakespeare was its bailiff and collector 
of rents. Conjectural attempts have been made on the one hand 
to connect the ancestors of this Richard Shakespeare with a 
family of the same name who held land by military tenure at 
Baddesley Clinton in the 14th and 15th centuries, and on the 
other to identify him with the poet's grandfather, Richard 
Shakespeare of Snitterfield. But Shakespeares are to be traced 
at Wroxall nearly as far back as at Baddesley Clinton, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Richard the bailiff, who was certainly 
.still a tenant of Wroxall in 1556, had also since 1529 been farming 
land ten miles off at Snitterfield. 

With the breaking of this link, the hope of giving Shakespeare 
anything more than a grandfather on the father's side must be 
laid aside for the present. On the mother’s side he was connected 
with a family of some distinction. Part at lea.st of Richard 
Shakespeare’s land at Snitterfield was held from Robert Arden 
of Wilmcote in the adjoining parish of Aston Cantlow, a cadet of 
the Ardens of Parkhall, who counted amongst the leading 
gentry of Warwickshire. Robert Arden married his second wife, 
Agnes Hill, formerly Webbe, in 1548, and had then no less 
than eight daughters by his first wife. To the youngest of these, 
Mary ^den, he left in 1556 a freehold in Aston Cantlow consisting 
of a farm of about fifty or sixty acres in extent, known as Asbies. 
At some date later than November 1556, and probably before 
the end of 1557, Mar\' Arden became the wife of John Shakespeare. 
In October 1556 John Shakespeare had bought two freehold 
houses, one in Crrecnhill Street, the other in Henley Street. 
The latter, known as the wool shop, was the easternmost of 
the two tenements now combined in the so-called Shakespeare's 
birthplace. The western tenement, the birthplace proper, was 
probably already in John Shakespeare’s hands, as he seems to 
have b^n living in Henley Street in 1552. It has sometimes 
been thought to have been one of two houses which formed a 
later purchase in 1575, but there is no evidence that these were 
in Henley Street at all. 

William Shakespeare was not the first child. A Joan was 
baptized in 1558 and a Margaret in 1562. The latter was buried 
in 1563 and the former must also have died young, although 
her burial is not recorded, as a second Joan was baptized in 1569. 
A Gilbert was baptized in 1566, an Anne in 1571, a Richard in 
1574 and an Edmund in 1580. Anne died in 1579; Edmund, 
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who like his brother became an actor, in 1607 ; Richard in t6i^ 
Tradition has it that one of Shakespeare’s brothers used to Wsit 
London in the 17th century as quite an old man. If so, this can 
only have been Gilbert. 

During the years that followed his marriage, John Shakespeare 
became prominent in Stratford life. In 1565 he was chosen 
as an alderman, and in 1568 he held the chief municipal office, 
that of high bailiff. This carried with it the dignity of justice 
of the peace. John Shakespeare seems to have assumed arms, 
and thenceforward was always entered in corporation documents 
as “ Mr *’ Shakespeare, whereby he may be distinguished from 
another John Shakespeare, a “ corviser ” or shoemaker, who 
dwelt in Stratford about 1584-1592. In 1571 as an ex-bailiff he 
began another year of office as chief alderman. 

One may think, therefore, of Shakespeare in hLs boyhood as 
the son of one of the leading citizens of a not unimportant 
provincial market-town, with a vigorous life of its 
‘ own, which in spite of the dunghills was probably not 
much unlike the life of a similar town to-day, and with constant 
reminders of its past in the shape of the stately buildings formerly 
belonging to its college and its gild, both of which had been 
suppressed at the Reformation. Stratford stands on the Avon, 
in the midst of an agricultural country, throughout which in 
those days enclosed orchards and meadows alternated with open 
fields for tillage, and not far from the wilder and wooded district 
known as the Forest of Arden. The middle ages had left it 
an heritage in the shape of a free grammar-school, and here it 
is natural to suppose that William Shakespeare obtained a sound 
enough education,' with a working knowledge of Mantuan ” 
and Ovid in the original, even though to such a thorough scholar 
as Ben Jonson it might seem no more than “ small Latin and 
less Greek,” In 1577, when Shakespeare was about thirteen, 
his father’s fortunes began to take a turn for the worse. He 
became irregular in his contributions to town levies, and had to 
give a mortgage on his wife’s property of Asbies as security 
for a loan from her brother-in-law, Edmund Lambert. Money 
was raided to pay this off, partly by the sale of a small interest 
m land at Snitterfield which had come to Mary Shakespeare 
Irom her sisters, partly perhaps by that of the Greenhill Street 
house and other property in Stratford outside Henley Street, 
none of which seems to have ever come into William Shake- 
sj>eare’s hands. Lambert, however, refused to surrender the 
mortgage on the plea of older debts, and an attempt to recover 
Asbies by litigation proved ineffectual. John Shakespeare’s 
difficulties increased. An action for debt was sustained against 
him in the local court, but no personal property could be found 
on which to distrain. He had long ceased to attend the meetings 
of the corporation, and as a consequence he was removed in 
1586 from the list of aldermen. In this state of domestic affairs it 
is not likely that Shakespeare’s school life was unduly prolonged. 
The chances are that he was apprenticed to some local trade. 
Aubrey says that he killed calves for his father, and ” would do 
it in a high style, and make a speech.” 

Whatever lus circumstances, they did not deter him at the 
early age of eighteen from the adventure of marriage. Rowe 
recorded the name of Shakespeare’s wife as Hathaway, 
and Joseph Greene succeeded in tracing her to a family 
of that name dwelling in Shottery, one of the hamlets of Stratford. 
Her monument gives her first name as Anne, and her age as 
sixty-seven in 1623. She must, therefore, have been about eight 
years older than Shakespeare. Various small trains of evidence 
point to her identification with the daughter Agnes mentioned 
in the will of a Richard Hathaway of Shottery, who died in 
1581, being then in possession of the farm-house now Imown 
as “ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage.” Agnes was legally a distinct 
name from Anne, but there can be no doubt that ordinary 
custom treated them as identical. The principal record of the 

* It is worth noting that Walter Roche, who in 1558 became 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was master of the school in 
1570-1572, so that its standard must have been good. 

^ Baptista Ma&tuanns (1448-1316). ^lw>se Latin Eclogues were 
translated by Turberville in 1567. 


marriage is a bond daiJMl on November 28, anil exectitad 
by Full SandeUs and John Richardson, yeomen of Stratford 
who also figure in Rich^ Hi^^way’s will, as a aocurity to the 
bishop ior the issue of a licence for the marriage of Wifiiani 
Shakespeare and *‘Anne Hathwey of Stratford,” upon the 
consent of her friends, with one as king of the banns. There 
is no reason to suppose, as has been suggested, that the procedure 
adopted was due to dislike of the marriage on the part of John 
Shakespeare, since, the bridegroom being a minor, it would not 
have been in accordance with the practice of the bi^iop’s officials 
to issue the licence without evidence of the fathers consent. 
The exi^anation probably lies in the fact that Anne was already 
with child, and in the near neighbourhood of Advent within 
which marriages were prohibited, so that the ordinary procedure 
by banns would have entailed a delay until after Christmas. 

A kindly sentiment has suggested that some form of civil 
marriage, or at least contract of espousals, had already taken 
place, so that a canonical marriage was really only required in 
order to enable Anne to secure the legacy left her by her father 
“ at the day of her marriage.” But such a theory is not rigidly 
required by the facts. It is singular that, upon the day before 
that on which the bond was executed, an entry was made in 
the bishop’s register of the issue of a licence for a marriage 
between William Shakespeare and ” Annam Whateley de Temple 
Grafton.” Of this it can only be said that the bond, as an 
original document, is infinitely the better authority, and that 
a scribal error of ” Whateley ” for ” Hathaway is quite a 
possible solution. Temple Grafton may have been the nominal 
place of marriage indicated in the licence, which was not always 
the actual place of residence of cither bride or bridegroom. 
There are no contemporary registers for Temple Grafton, and 
there is no entry of the marriage in those for Stratford-upon- 
Avon. There is a tradition that such a record was seen during 
the 19th century in the registers for Luddington, a chapelry 
within the parish, which are now destroyed. Shakespeare’s 
first child, Susanna, was baptized on the 26th of May 1583, 
and was followed on the 2nd of February 1585 by twins, 
Hamnet and Judith. 

In or after 1584 Shakespeare’s career in Stratford seems to 
have come to a lemjjestuous close. An 18th-century story of a 
drinking-bout in a neighbouring village is of no obBctn 
importance, except as indicating a local impression ywan, 
that a distinguished citizen had had a wildish youth. 

But there is a tradition which comes from a double 
source and which there is no reason to reject in substance, to 
the effect that Shakespeare got into trouble through poaching 
on the estates of a considerable Warwickshire magnate, Sir 
Thomas Lucy, and found it necessary to leave Stratford in order 
to escape the results of his misdemeanour. It is added that he 
afterwards took his revenge on I.ucy by satirizing him as the 
Justice Shallow, with the dozen white louses in his old coat, 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. From this event until he 
emerges as an actor and rising playwright in 159a his history is 
a blank, and it is impossible to say what experience may not 
have helped to fill it. Much might indeed be done in eight years 
of crowded Elizabethan life. Conjerture has not been idle, and 
has assigned him in turns during this or some other period to 
the occupations of a scrivener, an apothecary, a dyer, a printer; 
a soldier, and the like. The suggestion that he sa.w military 
service rests largely on a confusion with another William Shake- 
speare of Rowington. Aubrey hod heard that ” he had been 
in hLs younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” The 
mention in Henry IV. of certain obscure yeomen families. 
Visor of Woncote and Perkes of Stinchcombe Hill, near Duriley 
in Gloucestershire, has been thought to suggest a sojourn in 
that district, where indeed Shakespeares were to be found from 
an early date. Ultimately, of course, he drifted to JUmdon 
and the theatre, where, according to the stage tradition, he 
found employment in a menial capacity, perhaps even as a 
holder of horses at the doors, before he was admitted into a 
company as an actor and so found his way to his true vocation 
as a writer of plays. Malone thought that he might have left 
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Stmtioid with one of the tevelliog companies of playm i^iich 
fma time to time visited the town. Later biographers have 
fisted upon Lciceitcr*i men, who were at Stratford in is®?* 
aad iMve held that ^lakespeare remained to the end in ihe same 
company, passing with it on Leicester’s death in 158® under the 
patronage of Ferdinando, Lord Strange and afterwards carl of 
Derby, and on Derby’s death in 1594 under that of the lord 
chamberlain, Htenry ckrey, Lord Hunsdon. This theory peihaps 
hardly takes sufficient account of the shifting combinations 
and recombinations of actors, especially during the disastrous 
plague years of 1592 to 1594. The continuity of Strange’s 
company with Leicester’s is very disputable, and while the names 
of many members of Strange’s company in and about 1593 
are on record, Shakespeare’s is not amongst them. It is at l^t 
possible, as will be seen later, that he had about this time 
relations with the earl of Pembroke’s men, or with the earl of 
Sussex’s men, or with both of these organizations. 

What is dear is that by the summer of 1592, when he was 
twenty-eight, he had begun to emerge as a playwright, and had 
evoked the jealousy of one at least of the group of 
scholar poets who in recent years had claimed a 
tmipmi, monopoly of the stage. This was Robert Greene, 
who, in an invective on behalf of the play-makers 
against the play-actors which forms part of his Groats-worih 
of Wity speaks of “ an upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tygers heart wrapt in a Players hidey supposes he 
is as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you : 
and being an absolute Johannes foe toium, is in his owne conceit 
the onely Shake-scene in a countrie.” The play upon Shake- 
speare’s name and the parody of a line from Henry VI. make 
the reference unmistakable.^ The London theatres were closed, 
first through riots and then through plague, from June 1592 
to April 1594, with the exception of about a month at each 
Christmas during that period ; and the companies were dissolved 
or driven to the provinces. Even if Shakespeare had been 
connected with Strange’s men during their London seasons of 
1592 and 1593, it does not seem that he travelled with them. 
Other activities may have been sufficient to occupy the intervid. 
The most important of these was probably an attempt to win 
a reputation in the world of non-clramatic poetry. Venus and 
Adonis was published about April 1593, and Lucrece about May 
1594. The poems were printed by Richard Field, in whom 
Shakespeare would have found an old Stratford acquaintance ; 
and each has a dedication to Henry Wriothesley, earl of South- 
ampton, a brilliant and accomplished favourite of the court, still 
in nis nonage. A possibly super -subtle criticism discerns an 
increased warmth in the tone of the later dedication, which is 
supposed to argue a marked growth of intimacy. The fact of 
this intimacy is vouched for by the story handed down from 
Sir Willioir Davenant to Rowe (who published in 1709 the first 
regular biography of Shakespeare) that Southampton gave 
Shakespeaij a thousand pounds ” to enable him to go through 
with a purchase which he heard he had a mind to.” The date of 
this generosity is not specified, and there is no known purchase by 
Shakespeare which can have cost anything like the sum named. 
The mention of Southampton leads naturally to the most 
difficult problem which a biographer has to handle, that of the 
Sonnets. But this will be more conveniently taken up at a 
later point, and it is only necessary here to put on record ^e 
prolMbility that the earliest of the sonnets belong to the period 
now under discussion. There is a surmise, which is not in itself 
other than plausible, and which has certainly been supported with 
a good deal of ingenious argument, that Shakespeare’s enforced 
leisure enabled him to m^e of 1593 u Wanderjahr, and in 
particular that the traces of a visit to northern Italy may dearly 
be seen in the local colouring of Lucrece as compared wi^ Venus 
and AdtmiSy and in that of the group of plays which may be dated 
in or atxmt 1 594 and 1595 as compared with those that preceded. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, while Sh^espeare 
may ^perfectly well, at this or at some earlier time, have voyaged 

> Ills most improbable, however, that the apologetic reference in 
Ciiiitde's JCind'‘karf's Dr§am (Deoember 1590) refers to Shakespeare. 


to It^, and possibly Denmark and even Germany as well, 
there is no direct evidence to rely upon, and that inference from 
internal evidence is a dangerous guiote wto a writer of so assimila- 
tive a temperament as that of Shakespeare is concerned. 

From the reopening of the theatres m the summer of 1594 
onwards Shakespeare’s status is in many ways clearer. He h^ 
certainly become a leading member of the Chamber- 
Iain’s company by the following winter, when his^^^J^®" 
name appem for the first and only time in the treasurer ctax^bT^ 
of the chamber’s accounts as one of the recipients of 
payment for their performances at court ; and there is 
every reason to suppose that he continu^ to act with 
and write for the same associates to the dose of his career. The 
history of the company may be briefly told. At the death of the 
lord chamberlain on the 22nd of July 1596, it passed under the 
protection of his successor, George, 2nd Lord Hunsdon, and 
once more became “ the Lord Chamberlain’s men ” when he 
was appointed to that office on the 1 7th of March 1 597. James 1 . 
on his accession took this company under his patronage as grooms 
of the chamber, and during the remainder of Shakespeare’s 
connexion with the stage they were “ the King’s men.” The 
records of performances at court show that they were by far the 
most favoured of the companies, their nearest rivals l^ing the 
company known during the reign of Elizabeth as “ the Admiral’s,” 
and afterwards as “ Prince Henry’s men.” From the summer 
of 1594 to March 1603 they appear to have played almost 
continuously in London, as the only provincial performances by 
them which are upon record were during the autumn of 1597, 
when the London theatres were for a short time closed owing to 
the interference of some of the players in politics. They travelled 
again during 1603 when the plague was in London, and during 
at any rate portions of the summers or autumns of most years 
thereafter. In 1594 they were playing at Newington Butts, and 
probably also at the Rose on Bankside, and at the Cross Keys 
in the city. It is natural to suppose that in later years they 
used the Theatre in Shoreditch, since this was the property of 
James Burbage, the father of their principal actor, Richard 
Burbage. The Theatre was pulled down in 1598, and, after a 
short interval during which the company may have played at the 
Curtain, also in Shoreditch, Richard Burbage and his brother 
Cuthbert rehoused them in the Globe on Bankside, built in part 
out of the materials of the Theatre. Here the profits of the 
enterprise were divided between the members of the company 
as such and the owners of the building as ” housekeepers/' 
and shares in the “ house ” were held in joint tenancy by Shake- 
speare and some of liis leading ^'fellows.” About 1608 another 
playhouse became available for the company in the ” private ” 
or winter house of the Black Friars. This was also the property 
of the Burbages, but had previously been leased to a company 
of boy players. A somewhat similar arrangement as to profits 
was made. 

Shakespeare is reported by Aubrey to have Ixjen a good actor, 
but Adam in As You Like Ity and the Ghost in Hamlet indicate 
the type of part which he played. As a dramatist, however, 
he was the mainstay of the company for at least some fifteen years, 
during which Ben Johson, Dekker, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Tourneur also contributed to their repertory. On an average 
he must have written for them about two plays a year, although 
his rapidity of production seems to have been greatest during 
the opening ytm of the period. There was also no doubt a good 
deal of rewriting of his own earlier work, and also perhaps, at 
the beginning, of that of others. Occasionally he may have 
entered into collaboration, as, for example, at the end of his 
career, with Fletcher. 

In a worldly sense he clearly flourished, and about 1596, if 
not earlier, he was able to resume relations as a moneyed 
man with Stratford - on - Avon. There is no evidence to show 
whether he had visited the town in the interval, or whether 
he had brought his wife and family to London. His son Hamnet 
died and was buried at Stratford in 1596. During the last ten 
years John Shakespeare’s affairs had remained unprosperous. 
He incurred fresh debt, partly through becoming surety for 
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his brother Henry ; and in 1592 his name was included in a list 
of recusants dwelling at or near Stratford-on-Avon, with a note 
by the commissioners that in his case the cause was believed to 
be the fear of process for debt. There is no reason to doubt 
^ explanation, or to seek a religious motive in 
MdnT Shakespeare's abstinence from church. William 
Shakespeare’s purse must have made a considerable 
difference. The prosecutions for debt ceased, and in 1597 a 
fresh action was brought in Chancery for the recovery of Asbies 
from the Lamberts. Like the last, it seems to have been 
without result. Another step was taken to secure the dignity 
of the family by an application in the course of 1596 to the 
heralds for the confirmation of a coat of arms said to have been 
granted to John Shakespeare while he was bailiff of Stratford. 
The bearings were iir on a bend sable a spear or steeled argent, 
the crest a falcon his wings displayed argent supporting a spear 
or steeled argent, and the motto Non sanz droict. The grant 
was duly made, and in 1599 there was a further application for 
leave to impale the arms of Arden, in right of Shakespeare’s 
mother. No use, however, of the Arden arms by the Shake- 
spearcs can be traced. In 1597 Shakespeare made an important 
purchase for £60 of the house and gardens of New Place in Chapel 
Street. This was one of the largest houses in Stratford, and 
its acquisition an obvious triumph for the ex-poacher. Presum- 
ably John Shakespeare ended his days in peace. A visitor to 
his shop remembered him as “ a merry-cheekt old man ” always 
ready to crack a jest with his son. He died in 1601, and his wife 
in 1608, and the Henley Street houses passed to Shakespeare. 
Aubrey records that he paid annual visits to Stratford, and there 
is evidence that he kept in touch with the life of the place. The 
correspondence of his neighbours, the Quineys, in 1598 contains 
an application to him for a loan to Richard Quiney upon a visit 
to London, and a discussion of possible investments for him 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford. In 1602 he took, at a rent 
of 2s. 6d. a year, a copyhold cottage in Chapel Lane, perhaps 
for the u.se of his gardener. In the same year he invested 
£320 in the purchase of an estate consisting of 107 acres in the 
open fields of Old Stratford, together with a farm-house, garden 
and orchard, 20 acres of pasture and common rights ; and in 


her desire to see Falsta£f in love, and of an autograph letter 
written to honour him King James. It was noticed with 
some surprise by Henry Chettle that bis " honied muse " dropped 
no ** sable tear to celebrate the death of the queen. South- 
ampton’s patronage may have introduced him to the brilliant 
circle that gathered round the earl of Essex, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he or his company were held personally 
responsible for the performance of Ricked II, at the command 
of some of the followers of Essex as a prelude to the disastrous 
rising of February 1601. The editors of the First Folio speak 
also of favours received by the author in his lifetime from 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and his brother Philip 
Herbert, earl of Montgomery. 

He appears to have been on cordial terms with his fellows 
of the stage. One of them, Augustine Phillips, left him a 
small legacy in 1605, and in his own will he paid a 
similar compliment to Richard Burbage, and to John 
Hcminge and Henry Condell, who afterwards edited his plays. 
His relations with Ben Jonson, whom he is said by Rowe to have 
introduced to the world as a playwright, have been much 
canvassed. Jests are preserved which, even if apocryphal, 
indicate considerable intimacy between the two. This is not 
inconsistent with occasional passages of arms. The anonymous 
author of The Return from Parnassus (2nd part; 1602), for 
example, m^es Kempe, the actor, allude to a " purge ” which 
Shakespeare gave Jonson, in return for his attack on some of 
his rivals in The Poetaster.^ It has been conjectured that this 
purge was the description of Ajax and his humours in Troilus 
and Cressida. Jonson, on the other hand, who was criticism 
incarnate, did not spare Shakespeare either in his prologues or 
in his private conversation . He told Drummond of Hawthornden 
that “ Shakspeer wanted arte.” But the verses which he con- 
tributed to the First Folio are generou.s enough to make all 
amends, and in his Discoveries (pub. 1641 ; written c. 1624 and 
later), while regretting Shakespeare’s excessive facility and the 
fact that he often “ fell into those things, could not escape 
laughter,” he declares him to have been ” honest and of an 
open and free nature,” and says that, for hi.s own part, ” I lov’d 
the man and do honour his memory (on this side idolatry) as 


1605 he spent another £440 in the outstanding term of a lease 
of certain great tithes in Stratford parish, which brought in an 
income of about £60 a year. 

Meanwhile London remained his headquarters. Here Malone 
thought that he had evidence, now lost, of his residence in South- 
wark as early as 1596, and as late as 1608. It is 
known that payments of subsidy were due from him 
tioBB. ' 1597 and 1598 in the parish of St Helen’s, Bishops- 

gate, and that an arrear was ultimately collected 
in the liberty of the Clink. He had no doubt migrated from 
Bishopsgate when the Globe upon Bankside was opened by the 
Chamberlain's men. There is evidence that in 1604 he ‘May, ” 
temporarily or permanently, in the house of Christopher 
Mountjoy, a tire-maker of French extraction, at the comer of 
Silver Street and Monkwell Street in Cripplegate. A recently 
recovered note by Aubrey, if it really refers to Shakespeare 
(which is not quite certain), is of value as throwing light not 
only upon his abode, but upon his personality. Aubrey .seems to 
have derived it from William Beeston the actor, and through 
him from John Lacy, an actor of the king’s company. It is 
as follows : “ The more to be admired q[uod] he was not a 
company-keeper, lived in Shoreditch, would not be debauched, 
& if invited to court, he was in paine.” Against this testimony 
to the correctness of Shakespeare’s morals are to be placed an 
anecdote of a green-room amour picked up by a Middle Temple 
student in 1602 and a Restoration scandm which made him the 
father by the hostess of the Crown Inn at Oxford, where he 
baited on his visits to Stratford, of Sir William Davenant, who 
was bom in February 1606. His credit at court is implied by 
Ben Jonson’s references to his flights ” that so did take Eliza 
and our James,” and by stories of the courtesies which passed 
between him and Elizabeth while he was playing a kingly part in 
her presence, of the origin of The Merry Wives of Windsor in 


i much as any.” According to the memoranda-book (1661-1663) 
I of the Rev. John Ward (who became vicar of Stratford in 1662), 
, Jonson and Michael Drayton, himself a Warwickshire poet, had 
; been drinking with Shakespeare when he caught the fever of 
which he died ; and Thomas Fuller (1608-1661), whose Worthier 
was published in 1662, gives an imaginative description of the 
wit combats, of which many took place between the two 
mighty contemporaries. 

I Of Shakespeare’s literary reputation during his lifetime there 
i is ample evidence. He is probably neither the ” Willy ” of 
i Speaser’s Tears of the Muses, nor the “ Action ” of coatBoi- 
his Colin Clout*s Come Home Again. But from the porary 
time of the publication of Venus and Adonis and nyuta- 
Lucrece honorific allusions to his work both as poet 
and dramatist, and often to himself by name, come thick and 
fd^Jrom writers of every kind and degree. Perhaps the most 
ii^Pe.sting of these from the biographical point of view are those 
comained in the PaUadis Tamia, a kind of literary handbook 
published by Francis Meres in 1598 ; for Meres not only extols 
nhn as “ the mo.st excellent in both kinds [i.e. comedy and 
tragedy] for the stage,” and one of “ the most passionate among 
us to bewaile and liemoane the perplexities of Ixive,” but also 
takes the trouble to give a list of twelve plays already written, 
which serves as a starting-point for all modem attempts at a 
chronological arrangement of his work. It is moreover from 
Meres timt we first hear of “his sugred Sonnets among his 
private friends.” Two of these sonnets were printed in 1599 

' Kempe (speaking to Burbage), " Few of the university pen plays 
well. They smell too much of that writer Ovid and that vrnter (sic) 
Metamorphosis, and talk too much of Proserpina and Jupiter. 
Why here's our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down ; aye, and 
Ben I onson too. 0 that Ben j onson is a pestilent fellow. He brought 
up Horace giving the Poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hafh 
given him a purge that made him beray his credit." 
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ia A volume of misceikneous verse called TAe Passional Pilgrim, 
Thie was ascribed upon the title-page to Shakespeare, but pro- 
bably, so far as n^ost of its contents were concerned, without 
justification. The bulk of Shakespeare’s sonnets jeraained 
unpublished until 1609. 

About 1610 Shakespeare seems to have left London, and 
entered upon the dennite occupation of his house at New 
Place, Stratford. Here he lived the life of a retired 
jrtln, gentleman, on friendly if satirical terms with the 
richest of his neighbours, the Combes, and interested 
in local affairs, such as a bill for the improvement of the highways 
in 1611, or a proposed enclosure of the open fields at Welcombe 
in 1614, which might affect his income or his comfort. He had 
his garden with its mulberry-tree, and his farm in the immediate 
neighbourhood. His brothers Gilbert and Richard were still 
alive ; the latter died in 1613. His sister Joan had married 
Williani Hart, a hatter, and in 161O was dwelling in one of his 
houses in Henley Street. Of his daughters, the eldest, Susanna, 
had married in 1607 John Hall (d. 1635), a physician of some re- 
putation. They dwelt in Stratford, and had one child, Elizabeth, 
afterwards Lady Barnard (1608-1670). The younger, Judith, 
married ITiomas Quiney, a vintner, also of Stratford, two months 
before her father’s death. At Stratford the last few of the plays 
may have been written, but it is reasonable to suppose that Shake- 
speare’s connexion with the King’s company ended when the 
Globe was burnt down during a performance of Henry VIIL on 
the 29th of June 1613. Certainly his retirement did not imply 
an absolute break with London life. In 1613 he devised an 
impresa, 0T emblem, to be painted by Richard Burbage, and worn 
in the tilt on Accession day by the earl of Rutland, who had 
been one of the old circle of Southampton and Essex. In the 
same year he purchased for £140 a freehold house in the Black- 
friars, near the Wardrobe. This was conveyed to trustees, 
apparently in order to bar the right which his widow would 
otherwise have had to dower. In 1615 this purchase involved 
Shakespeare in a lawsuit for the surrender of the title-deeds. 
Richard Davies, a Gloucestershire clergyman of the end of the 
17th century, reports that the poet “died a papist,” and the 
statement deserves more attention than it lias received from 
biographers. There is indeed little to corroborate it ; for an 
alleged “ spiritual testament ” of John Shakespeare is of su.spected 
origin, and Davies’s own words suggest a late conversion rather 
than an hereditary faith. On the other hand, there is little to 
refute it beyond an entry in the accounts of Stratford corporation 
for drink given in 1614 to “ a preacher at the Newe Place.” 

Shakespeare made his will on the 25th of March 1616, appar- 
ently in some haste, as the executed deed is a draft with many 
erasures and interlineations. There were legacies to 
his daughter Judith Quiney and his sister Joan Hart, 
and remembrances to friends both in Warwickshire and in 
I.ondon ; but the real estate was left to his sister Susanna Hall 
under a strict entail which points to a desire on the part of the 
testator to found a family. Shakespeare’s wife, for whom other 
provision must have been made, is only mentioned in an inter- 
lineation, by which the “ second best bed with the furnitu^ ” 
was bequeathed to her. Muph nonsense has been written ^^&t 
this, but it seems c|^uite natural. The best bed was an imponKt 
chattel, which would go with the house. The estate was after all 
not a large one. Aubrey's estimate of its annual value as £200 
or £300 a year soOnds reasonable enough, and John Ward’s state- 
ment that Shakespeare spent £1000 a year must surely be an 
exa^eration. The sum-total of his known investments amounts 
to £96a Mr Sidney Lee calculates that his theatrical income 
must have reached £600 a year ; but it may be doubted whether 
this also is not a considerable overestimate. It must be 
remembered that the purchasing value of money in the 17th 
century is generally regarded as having been about eight times 
its present value. Shakespeare’s interest in the “ houses ” of the 
Globe and Blackfriars probably determined on his death. 

A month after his will was signed, on the 23rd of April 1616, 
Shakeepeare died, and as a tithe-owner was buried in the chancel 
of the parish church. Some doggerel upon the stone that covers 


the grave has been assigned by local tradition to his own pen. A 
more elaborate monument, with a bust by the sculptor Gerard 
Johnson, was in due course set up on the chancel wall. 

Anne Shakespeare followed her husband on the 6th 
of August 1623. The family was never founded. Shake- 
speare 8 grand-daughter, Elizabeth HaU, made two childless 
m^riages, the first with Thomas Nash of Stratford, the second 
with John, afterwards Sir John, Barnard of Abington Manor 
Northants. His daughter Judith Quiney had three sons, all 
of whom had died unmarried by 1639. There were, therefore 
no direct descendants of Shakespeare in existence after Lady 
Barnard’s de^th in 1670. Those of his sister, Joan Hart, could 
however stiU be traced in 1864. On Lady Barnard’s death the 
Henley Street houses passed to the Harts, in whose family they 
remained until 1806. They were then sold, and in 1846 were 
bought for the public. They are now held with Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage at Shottery as the Birthplace Trust. Lady Barnard 
had disposed of the Blackfriars house. The rest of the property 
was sold under the terms of her will, and New Place passed 
first to the Cloptons who rebuilt it, and then to the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell, who pulled it down in 1 759. The site now forms a public 
recreation-ground, and hard by is a memorial building with a 
theatre in which picrformances of Shakespeare’s plays are given 
annually in April. Both the Memorial and the Birthplace contain 
museums, in which books, documents and portraits of 
Shakespearian interest, together with relics of greater or less 
authenticity, are stored. 

No letter or other writing in Shakespeare’s hand can be proved 
to exist, with the exception of three signatures upon his will, 
one upon a deposition (May 11, 1612) in a lawsuit with which 
he was remotely concerned, and two upon deeds (March 10 and 
11, 1613) in connexion with the purchase of his Blackfriars house. 
A copy of Florio’s translation of Montaigne (1603) in the British 
Museum, a copy of the Aldine edition of Ovid’s Metamorphose 
(1502) in the Bodleian, and a copy of the 1612 edition of Sir 
Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble 
Grecians and Romaines in the Greenock Library, have all been 
put forward with some plausibility as bearing his autograph 
name or initials, and, in the third case, a marginal note by him. 
A passage in the manuscript of the play of Str Thomas More has 
been ascribed to him {vtde infra), and, if the play is his, might 
be in his handwriting. Aubrey records that he was “ a hand- 
some, well-shap’t man,” and the lamene.ss attributed to him 
by some writers has its origin only in a too literal interpretation 
of certain references to spiritual disabilities in the Sonnets. 

A collection oi Mr William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies was printed at the press of William and Isaac 
Jaggard, and issued by a group of booksellers in 1623. 

This volume is known as the First Folio. It has 
dedications to the earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, and to 
“ the great Variety of Readers,” both of which are signed by 
two of Shakespeare’s “ fellows ” at the Globe, John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, and commendatory verses by Ben Jonson, 
Hugh Holland, Leonard Digges and an unidentified I. M. 
The Droeshout enpaving forms part of the title-page. The 
contents include, with the exception of Pericles, all of the thirty- 
seven plays now ordinarily printed in editions of Shakespeare’s 
works. Of these eighteen were here published for the first time. 
The other eighteen had already appeared in one or more separate 
editions, known as the Quartos. 

The following list gives the date of the First Quarto of each 
such play, and also that of any later Quarto which differs 
materially from the First, 


Titus Andronicus {1594). 

2 Henry VI. (1594). 

3 Henry VI. (1595). 

Richard II. (1597, 1608). 
RtckardlJI. (1^97). 

Romeo and Juliet (1597, 1599;. 
Love's Lal)our's Lost (1598). 

1 Henry IV. 

2 Henry IV. (1600). 

Henry V, (1600). 


The Quarto Editions. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1600). 

The Merchant of Venice (1600). 
Much Ado About Nothing (1600). 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1602). 

Hamlet (1603, 1604). 

King Lear (1608). 

Troilus and Cressida (1609). 

Othello (1622). 
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Entries in the Register of copyrights kept by the Company 
of Stationers indicate that editions of As You Like It and 
Anthony and Cleopatra were contemplated but not published in 
1600 and 1608 re^ctively. 

The Quartos differ very much in character. Some of them 
contain texts which are practically identical with those of 
the First Folio ; others show variations so material as to suggest 
that some revision, either by rewriting or by shortening for stage 
purposes, took place. Amongst the latter are 2, 3 Henry VI., 
Richard 111 ., Romeo and Jtdiet, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Hamlet and King Lear. Many scholars doubt whether the 
Quarto versions of 2, 3 Henry VI., which appeared under the titles 
of The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses 
of York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York, are Shakespeare's work at all. It seems clear that the 
Quartos of The Troublesome Reign of John King of England (1591) 
and The Taming of A (1594), although treated for copyright 
purposes as identical with the plays of King John and The Taming 
of the Shrew, which he founded upon them, are not his. The First 
Quartos of Romeo and Juliet, Henry V., The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Hamlet seem to be mainly based, not upon written 
texts of the plays, but upon versions largely made up out of 
shorthand notes taken at the theatre by the agents of a piratical 
bookseller. A similar desire to exploit the commercial value | 
of Shakespeare’s reputation probably led to the appearance of 
his name or initials upon the title-pages of Locrine (1595), 
Sir John Oldcastle (1600), Thomas L.ord Cromwell (1602), The 
London Prodigal (1605), The Puritan (1607), A Yorkshire 
Tragedy (1608), and Pericles (1609). It is not likely that, with 
the exception of the last three acts of Pericles, he wrote any part 
of these plays, some of which were not even produced by his 
company. They were not included in the First Folio of 1623, nor 
in a reprint of it in 1632, known as the Second Folio ; but all 
seven were appended to the second issue (1664) of the Third 
Folio (1663), and to the Fourth Folio of 1685. Shakespeare is 
named as joint author with John Fletcher on the title-page of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), and with William Rowley on that 
of The Birth of Merlin (1662); there is no reason for rejecting 
the former ascription or for accepting the latter. Late entries 
in the Stationers’ Register assign to him Cardenio (with Fletcher), 
Henry I. and Henry 11 . (both with Robert Davenport), King 
Stephen, Duke Humphrey, and Iphis and lanthe ; but none of 
these plays is now extant. Modem conjecture has attempted 
to trace his hand in other plays, of which Arden of Feversham 
(1592), Edward 111 . (1596), Mucedorus (1598), and The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton (1608) are the most important ; it is quite 
possible that he may have had a share in Edward III. A play 
on Sir Thomas More, which has been handed down in manu- 
script, contains a number of passages, interpolated in various 
handwritings, to meet requirements of the censor ; and there 
are those who assign one of these (ii. 4, i"i72) to Shakespeare. 

Unfortunately the First Folio does not give the dates at which 
the plays contained in it were written or produced ; and the 
endeavour to supply this deficiency has been one of the 
main preoccupations of more than a century of Shake- 
spearian scholarship, since the pioneer essay of Edmund Malone 
in his An Attempt to Ascertain the Order in which the Plays of 
Shakespeare were Written (1778)- The investigation is not a 
mere piece of barren antiquarianism, for on it depends the 
possibility of appreciating the work of the world’s greatest poet, 
not as if it were an articulated whole like a philosophical s\'stem, 
but in its true aspect as the reflex of a vital and constantly 
developing personality. A starting-point is afforded by the 
dates of the Quartos and the entries in the Stationers’ Register 
which refer to them, and by the list of plays already in existence 
in 1598 which is inserted by Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamta 
of that year, and which, while not necessarily exhaustive of 
Shakespeare’s pre-1598 writing, includes The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, The Comedy of Errors, Lovers Labour's Lost, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Richard II., 
Richard 111 ., Henry IV., King John, Titus Andronicus and 
Romeo and Juliet, as well as a mysterious Love's Labour's Won, 


which has been coniecturatly identified with several plays, 
but most plausibly with The Taming of the Shrew. There b a 
mass of supplementary evidence, drawn partly from definite 
notices 19 other writings or in diaries, letters, account-books, and 
similar records, partly from allusions to contemporary persons 
and events in the plays themselves, partly from parallels of 
thought and expression between each play and those near to it 
in point of time, and partly from considerations of style, includ- 
ing the so-called metrical tests, which depend upon an analysis 
of Shakespeare’s varying feeling for rhythm at different stages 
of his career. The total result is certainly not a demonstration, 
but in the logical sense an hypothesis which serves to colligate 
the facts and is consistent with itself and with the known events 
of Shakespeare’s external life. 

The following table, which is an attempt to arrange the original 
dates of production of the plays without regard to possible 
revisions, may be taken as fairly representing the common 
results of recent scholarship. It is framed on the assumption 
that, as indeed John Ward tells us was the case, Shakespeare 
ordinarily wrote two plays a year ; but it will be understood 
that neither the order in which the plays are given nor the 
distribution of them over the years lays claim to more than 
approximate accuracy. 

Chronology of the Plays. 


1591. 

(1, 3 ) The Contention of York and 
Lancaster (2, 3 Henry VI.). 
1592- 

(8) 1 Henry VI. 

(The tlieatres were closed for not 
and plague from J uae to the end 
of December.) 

* 593 - 

( 4 ) Richard III. 

(6) Edward 111 . (part only). 

(6) I he Comedy of Errors. 

(The theatres were closed for 
plague from the beginning of 
February to the end of December.) 

1594- 

( 7 ) Titus Andromeus. 

(Ihe theatres were closed for 
jilague during February and 
March.) 

( 8 ) I amtng of the Shrew. 

(8) Love's Labour' s Lost. 

(10) Romeo and Juliet. 

1595 ' 

(11) A Midsummer Night's 

Dream. 

( 13 ) The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
( 18 ) King John. 

159O. 

( 14 ) Richard ll. 

( 15 ) The Merchant of Venice. 

1597 - 

(The theatres were closed for 
misdemeanour from the end of 
July to October.) 

( 18 ) 1 Henry IV. 

1598. 

( 17 ) 2 Henry TV. 

( 18 ) Much Ado About Nothing. 

1599 - 

( 18 ) Henry V. 

( 30 ) Julius Caesar. 


1600. 

( 31 ) The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
( 33 ) As You Like It. 

1601. 

( 88 ) Hamlet. 

( 84 ) Twelfth Night. 

1O02. 

(M) Troilus and Cressida. 

( 38 ) All's Well that Ends Well. 

1603. 

(The theatres were closed on 
Elizabeth's death in March, and 
remained closed for plague 
throughout the year.) 

1604. 

( 87 ) Measure for Measure. 

( 38 ) Othello. 

1605. 

(88) Macbeth. 

( 80 ) King Lear. 

1606. 

( 81 ) Anthony and Cleopatra. 

( 82 ) Conolanus. 

1607. 

(88) Ttmon of Athens (un- 
finislic(l). 

1608. 

( 84 ) Pericles (part only). 

1609. 

( 80 ) Cymlteline. 

lOio. 

(86) The Winter's 7 'aie. 

ibii. 

( 87 ) The Tempest. 

1612. 

1613. 

(88) The Two Noble Kinsmen 

(part only). 

(88) Henry VI II. (part only). 


A more detailed account of the individual plays may now 
be attempted. The figures here prefixed correspond to those 
in the table above. 

1, 2 . The relation of The Contention of York and Lancaster 
to 2, 3 Henry VI. and the extent of Shakespeare’s responsibility 
for either or both works have long been subjects of 
controversy. The extremes of critical opinion are to 
be found in a theory which regards Shakespeare as the 
sole author of 2, 3 Henry VI. and The Contention as a shortened 
and piratical version of the original plays, and in a theory which 
regards The Contention as written in collaboration by Marlowe, 
Greene and possibly Peele, and 2, 3 Henry VI. as a revision of 

XXIV. 25 a 
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The ConUntim written, also in collaboration, by Marlowe and 6. Many scholars think that any rate the greater part of the 
Shakespeare. A comparison of the two texts leaves it hardly first two acts of Edward III,, coptaining the story of Edward’s 
possible to doubt that the differences between them are to be wooing of the countess of Salisbury, are by Shakespeare ; and 
explained by revision rather than by piracy ) but the question if so, it is to about the time of Richard III, that the style of 
of authorship is more difficult. Greene’s parody, in the ^ Shake- his contribution seems to belong. The play was entered in the 
scene ” passage of his Groats-worth of Wit (1592), of a line which Stationers’ Register on December i, 1595. The Shakespearian 
occurs both in The Contention and in 3 Henry VL, while it clearly scenes are based on the 46th Novel in William Paynter’s Palace 
su^ests Shakespeare’s connexion with the plays, is evidence of Pleasure (1566). The line, Lilies that fester smell far worse 
neither for nor against the participation of other men, and no than weeds ” (ii. i. 451), is repeated verbatim in the 94th sonnet, 
sufficient criterion exists for distinguisliing between Shakespeare’s 6. To the winter season of 1592-1593 may also be assigned 
earliest writing and that of possible collaborators on grounds of with fair probability Shakespeare’s first experimental comedy 
style. But there is nothing inconsistent between the reviser’s The Comedy of Errors, and if his writing at one and the same 
work in 2, 3 Henry VI. and on the one hand Richard 111 . or time for Pembroke’s and for another company is not regarded as 
on the other the original matter of The Contention, which the beyond the bounds of conjecture, it becomes tempting to identify 
reviser follows and elaborates scene by scene. It is difficult to this with “ the gelyous comodey ” produced, probably by 
assign to any one except Shakespeare the humour of the Jack Strange’s men, for Henslowc as a new play on January 5, 1593. 
( ade scenes, the whole substance of which is in The Contention The play contains a reference to the wars of succession in France 
as well as in Heftry VI. Views which exclude Shakespeare alto- which would fit any date from 1589 to 1594. The plot is taken 
gether may be left out of account. Henry VI. is not in Meres’s from the Menaechmt, and to a smaller extent from the Amphitruo 
list of his plays, but its inclusion in the First Folio is an almost of Plautus. William Warner’s translation of the Menaechmi 
certain ground for assigning to him some share, if only as reviser, was entered in the Stationers’ Register on June 10, 1594. A 
in the completed work. performance of The Comedy of Errors by “ a company of base 

3 . A very similar problem is afforded by 1 Henry F/.,and here and common fellows ” (including Shakespeare ?) is recorded in 
also it is natural, in the absence of tangible evidence to the the Gesta Ctrayorum as taking place in Gray’s Inn hall on 
contrary, to hold by Shakespeare’s substantial responsibility December 28, 1594. 

for the play a.s it stands. It is quite possible that it also may be 7 . Titus Andronicus is another play in which many scholars 
a revised version, although in this case no earlier version exists ; i have refused to see the hand of Shakespeare, but the double 
and if .so the Talbot scenes (iv. 2-7) and perlmps also the Temple , testimony of its inclusion in Mcres’s list and in the First Folio 
Gardens scene (ii. 4), which are distinguished by certain qualities ! makes it unreasonable to deny him some part in it. This may, 
of style from the rest of the play, may date from the period of 1 however, only have been the part of a reviser, working, like the 
revision. Thomas Nash refers to the representation of Talbot ' reviser of The Contention, upon the dialogue rather than the 
on the stage in his Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to the Divell \ structure of a crude tragedy of the school of Kyd. In fact a 
(1592), and it is probable that i Henry VI. is to be identified stage tradition is reported by Edward Ravenscroft, a late 
with the “ Harey the vj.” recorded in Henslowe’s Diary to have 17th-century adapter of the play, to the effect that Shakespeare 
been acted as a new play by Lord Strange’s men, probably at did no more than give a few “ master-touches ” to the work of a 
the Rose, on the 3rd of March 1592. If so, it is a reasonable “private author.” The play was entered in the Stationers’ 
conjecture that the two parts of The Contention were originally Register on February 6, 1594, and was published in the same 
written at some date before the beginning of Henslowe’s record year with a title-page setting out that it had been acted by the 
in the previous February, and were revised so as to fall into a companies of Lords Derby {i.e. Strange, who had succeeded to 
series with i Henry VI. in the latter end of 1592. his father’s title on September 25, 1593), Pembroke and Sussex. 

4 . The scries as revised can only be intended to lead directly It is natural to take this list as indicating the order in which the 

up to Richard III., and this relationship, together with its style three companies named had to do with it, but it is probable that 
as compared with that of the plays belonging to the autumn only Sussex’s had played Shakespeare’s version. Henslowe re- 
ef 1594, .suggest the short winter season of 1592-1593 as the most cords the production by this company of Titus and Andronicus 
likely time for the production of ///. There is a difficulty as a new play on January 23, 1594, only a few days before 

in that it is not included in Henslowe’s list of the plays acted by the theatres were closed by plague. For the purposes of Hen- 
Lord Strange’s men during that season. But it may quite well slowe’s financial arrangements with the company a rewritten 
have been produced by the only other company which appeared play may have been classed as new. Two years earlier he had 
at court during the Christmas festivities, Lord Pembroke’s, appended the same description to a play of Tittus and Vespacia, 
The mere fact that Shakespeare wrote a play, or more than one produced by Strange’s men on April 11, 1592. At first sight the 
play, for Lord Strange’s men during 1592-1594 does not prove title suggests a piece founded on the lives of the emperor Titus 
that he never wrote for any other company during the same and Vespasian, but the identification of the play with an early 
period ; and indeed there is plenty of room for guess-work as to version of Titus Andronicus is justified by the existence of a rough 
the relations between Strange’s and Pembroke’s men. The latter German adaptation, which follows the general outlines of Shako- 
are not known to have existed before 1592, and many difficulties speare's play, but in which one of the sons of Titus is named 
would be solved by the assumption that they originated out of Vespasian instead of Lucius. The ultimate source of the plot is 
a division of Styange’s, whose numbers, since their amalgamation unknown. It cannot be traced in any of the Byzantine chroniclers, 
with the Admiral’s, may have been too much inflated to enable Strange’s men seem to have been still playing Titus in January 
them to undertake as a whole the summer tour of that year. 1593, and it was probably not transferred to Pembroke’s until the 
If so, Pembroke’s probably took over the Henry VI. series of companies were driven from London by the plague of that year, 
plays, since The Contention, or at least the True Tragedy, was Pembroke’s are known from a letter of Henslowe’s to have been 
published as performed by them, and completed it with Richard ruined by August, and it is to be suspected that Sussex’s, who 
II I. on their return to London at Christmas. It will necessary appeared in London for the first time at the Christmas of 1593, 
to return to this theory in connexion wnth the discussion of acquired their stock of play sand transferred these to the Chamber- 
Titus Andronicus and The Taming of the Shretv. The principal Iain’s men, when the compames were again reconstituted in the 
historical source for Henry VI, was Edward Hall’s The Union 0) summer of 1594. The revision of Titus and Vespasian into 
the Noble and lUustre Families of Lancaster and York (1542), and Titus Andronicus by Shakespeare may have been accomplished 
for Richard III., as for all Shakespeare’s later historical plays, in the interval between these two transactions. The Chamber- 
the second edition (1587) of Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles of Iain’s men were apparently playing Andronicus in June. The 
England, Scotland and Ireland An earlier play, The True stock of Pembroke^ men probably included, as well as Titus 

Tragedy of Richard the Third (1594), seems to have contributed and Vespasian, both Henry VI. and Richard HI., which also 
little if anything to Richard III. thus passed to the Chamberlain’s company. 
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6. In 'die same way was probably also acquired an old play of 
The Taming of A Shrew, This, which can be traced bax^ as far 
as 1589, was published as acted by Pembroke’s men in 1594. 

In June of that year it was being acted by the Chamberlain’s, 
but more probably in the revised version by Shakespeare, which 
bears the slightly altered title of The Taming of The Shrew, 
This is a much more free adaptation of its original than had been 
attempted in the case of Henry VI., and the Wa^ickshire 
allusions in the Induction are noteworthy. Some critics have 
doubted whether Shakespeare was the sole author of The Shrew, 
and others have assigned him a share in A Shrew, but neither 
theory has any very substantial foundation. The origins of 
the play, which is to be classed as a farce rather than a comedy, 
are to be found ultimately in widely distributed folk-tales, and 
more immediately in Ariosto’s / Suppositi (1509) as translated 
in George Gascoigne’s The Supposes (1566). It may have been 
Shakespeare’s first task for the newly established Chamberlain’s 
company of 1594 to furbish up the old farce. Thenceforward 
there is no reason to think that he ever wrote for any other 
company. 

9 . Lovers Labour's Lost has often been regarded as the first 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and has sometimes been placed as early 
as 1589. There is, however, no proof that Shakespeare was 
writing before 1592 or thereabouts. The characters of Love's 
Labour s Lost are evidently suggested by Henry of Navarre, 
his followers Biron and Longaville, and the Catholic League 
leader, the due de Maine. These personages would have been 
familiar at any time from 1585 onwards. The absence of the 
play from the lists in Henslowe’s does not leave it impossible 
that it should have preceded the formation of the Chamberlain’s 
company, but certainly renders this less likely ; and its lyric 
character perhaps justifies its being grouped with the series of 
plays that began in the autumn of 1594* No entry of the play 
is found in the Stationers’ Register, and it is quite po.ssible that 
the present First Quarto of 1598 was not really the first edition. 
The title-page professes to give the play as it was “ corrected and 
augmented” for the Christmas either of 1597 or of 1598. It 
was again revived for that of 1604. No literary source is known 
for its incidents. 

10 . Romeo and /m/xW, which was published in 1597 as played 
by Lord Hunsdon’s men, was probably produced somewhat 
before A Midsummer Night's Dream, as its incidents seem to 
have suggested the parody of the Pyramus and Thisbc interlude. 
An attempt to date it in 1591 is hardly justified by the Nurse s 
references to an earthquake eleven years before and the fact 
that there was a real earthquake in London in 1580. The text 
seems to have been partly revised before the issue of the Second 
Quarto in 1599. There had been an earlier play on the subject, 
but the immediate source used by Shakespeare was Arthur 
Brooke’s narrative poem Romeus and Juliet (1562). 

11 . A Midsummer Night's Dream, with its mosque-like scenes 
of fairydom and the epithalamium at its close, has all the air 
of having been written less for the public stage than for some 
courtly wedding ; and the compliment paid by Oberon to the 
“fair vestal throned by the west” makes it probable that it 
was a wedding at which Elizabeth was present. Two fairly 
plausible occasions have been suggested. The wedding of Maiy 
countess of Southampton with Sir Thomas Heneagc on the 
2nd of May 1594 would fit the May-day setting of the plot ; 
but a widowed countess hardly answers to the ” little western 
flower ” of the allegory, and there are allusions to events later 
in 1594 and in particular to the rainy weather of June and July, 
which indicate a somewhat later date. The wedding of William 
Stanley, earl of Derby, brother of the lord Strange for whose 
players Shakespeare had written, and Elizabeth Vere, daughter 
of the earl of Oxford, which took place at Greenwich on the 26th 
of January 1595, perhaps fits the conditions best. It has been 
fancied that Shakespeare was present when ” certain stars shot 
madly from their spheres ” in the Kenilworth fireworks of 1575, 
but if he had any such entertainment in mind it is more likely 
to have been the more recent one given to Elizabeth by the earl 
of Hertford at Elvetham in 1591. There appears to be no special 


source for the play beyond Chaucer’s Knight's Tale and the wide- 
spread fairy lore of western Europe. 

18 . No very definite evidence exists for the date (d The Two 
GenilefPifn of Verdna, other than the mention of it in PaUadis 
Tamia. It is evidently a more rudimentary essay in the gem 
of romantic comedy than The Merchant of Venice, with which 
it has other affinities in its Italian colouring and its use of the 
inter-relations of love and friendship as a theme ; and it may 
therefore be roughly assigned to the neighbourhood of 1595. 
The plot is drawn from various examples of contemporary fiction, 
especially from the story of the shepherdess Filismena in Jorge 
de Montemayor’s Diana ( 1559). A play of Felix and Philiomena 
had already been given at court in 1585. 

13 . King John is another play for which 1595 seems a likely 
date, partly on account of its style, and partly from the impro- 
bability of a play on an independent subject drawn from English 
history being interpolated into the middle either of the Yorkist 
or of the Lancastrian series. It would seem that Shakespeare 
had before him an old play of the Queen’s men, called The 
Troublesome Reign of King John. This was published in i59i» 
and again, with “ W. Sh.‘’ on the title-page, in 1611. For copy- 
right purposes King John appears to have been regarded os a 
revision of The Troublesome Reign, and in fact the succession of 
incidents in the two plays is much the same. Shakespeare’s 
dialogue, however, owes little or nothing to that of his pre- 
decessor. 

14 . Richard 11 . can be dated with some accuracy by a com- 
parison of the two editions of Samuel Daniel’s narrative poem on 
The Civil Wars Between the Two Houses of Lancaster and York, 
both of which bear the date of 1595 and were therefore issued 
between March 25, 1595 and March 24, 1596 of the modern 
reckoning. The second of these editions, but not the first, 
contains some close parallels to the play. From the first two 
quartos of Richard 77 ., published in 1597 and 1598, the deposition 
scene was omitted, although it was clearly part of the original 
structure of the play, and its removal leaves an obvious mutila- 
tion in the text. There is some reason to suppose that this was 
due to a popular tendency to draw seditious parallels between 
Richard and Elizabeth ; and it became one of the c^ges 
against the earl of Essex and his fellow -conspirators in the 
abortive imeute of February 1601, that Uiey had procured a 
performance of a play on Richard’s fate in order to stimulate 
their followers. As the actors were the Lord Chamberlain’s men, 
this play can hardly have been any other than Shakespeare’s. 
The deposition scene was not printed until after Elizabeth’s 
death, in the Third Quarto of 1608. 

16 . The Merchant of Venice, certainly earlier than July 22, 
1598, on which date it was entered in the Stationers’ Register, 
and possibly inspired by the machinations of the Jew poisoner 
Roderigo Lopez, who was executed in June 1594* shows a con- 
siderable advance in comic and melodramatic power over any 
of the earlier plays, and is assigned by a majority of scholars 
to about 1596. The various stories of which its plot is compounded 
are based upon common themes of folk-tales and Italian noveUe. 
It is po.ssible that Shakespeare may have had before him a 
play called The Jew, of which there are traces as early as 1579, 
and in which motives illustrating ” the greedinesse of worldly 
chusers ” and the ” bloody mindes of usurers ” appear to have 
been already combined. Something may also be owing to 
Marlowe’s plav of The Jew of Malta. 

16 , 17 . The existence of Richard II. is assumed throughout 
in Henry I V., which probably therefore followed it after no long 
interval. The first part was published in 1598, the second not 
until 1600, but both parts must have been in existence before 
the entry of the first part in the Stationers’ Register on Febnmry 
25th 1598, since FolsUff Ls named in this entry, and a slip in a 
speech-prefix of the second part, which was not entered in the 
Register until August 23rd 1600, betrays that it was written 
when the character still bore the name of Sir John Oldcastle. 
Richard James, in his dedication to The Legend of Sir John 
Oldcastle about 1625, and Rowe in 1709 both bear witness to the 
substitution of the one personage for the other, which Rowse 
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ascribes to the mtervendon of Elisabeth, and James to that 
of some descendants of Oldcastle, one of whom was probably 
Lord 6>bham. There is an allusion to the incident and an 
acknowledgment of the wrong done to the famous g Lollard 
martyr in the epilogue to 2 Henry 1 V. itself. Probably Shake- 
speare found Oldcastle, with ver>' little else that was of service to 
him, in an old play called The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth., 
which had been acted by Tarlton and the Queen’s men at least 
as far back as 158S, and of which an edition was printed in 1598. 
Falstaf! himself is a somewhat libellous presentment of the 15th 
century leader, Sir John Fastolf, who had already figured in 
Henry VI. ; but presumably Fastolf had no titled descendants 
alive in 159^^- 

18 . An entry in the Stationers’ Register during 1600 shows 
that Much Ado About Nothing was in existence, although its 
publication was then directed to be “ stayed.” It may plausibly 
be regarded as the earliest play not included in Meres’s list. In 
1613 it was revived before James I. under the alternative title 
of Benedick and Beatrice, Dogberry is said by Aubrey to have 
been taken from a constable at Grendon in Buckinghamshire. 
There is no very definite literary source for the play, although 
some of its incidents are to be found in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
and Bapdello’s novelle, and attempts have been made to establish 
relationships betwen it and two early German plays, Jacob 
Ayrer’s Die Schiine Phaenicia and the Vincentius Ladiszlaus 
of Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick. 

19 . The completion of the Lancastrian series of histories by 
Henry V, can be safely placed in or about 1599, since there is 
an allusion in one of the choruses to the military operations in 
Ireland of the earl of Essex, who crossed on March 27 and returned 
on September 28, 1599. The First Quarto, which was first 
” stayed ” with Much Ado About Nothing and then published 
in 1600, is a piratical text, and does not include the choruses. 
A genuine and perhaps slightly revised version was first published 
in the First Folio. 

20 . That J^ius Caesar also belongs to 1599 is shown, not only 
by its links with Henry V, but also by an allusion to it in John 
Weever’s Mirror of Martyrs, a work written two years before its 
publication in 1601, and by a notice of a performance on 
September 21st, 1599 by Thomas Platter of Basel in an account 
of a visit to London. This was the first of Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays, and, like those that followed, was based upon Plutarch’s 
Lives as tr^slated from the French of Jacques Amyot and pub- 
lished by Sir Thomas North in 1580. It was also Shakespeare’s 
first tragedy since Romeo and Juliet. 

21 . It is reported by John Dennis, in the preface to The 
Comical Gallant (1702), that The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
written at the express desire of Elizabeth, who wished to see 
Falstafi in love, and was finished by Shakespeare in the space 
of a fortnight. A date at the end of 1599 or the beginning of 
1600, shortly after the completion of the historical Falstaff plays, 
would be the most natural one for this enterprise, and with 
such a date the evidence of style agrees. The play was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on January i8th, 1602. The First 
Quarto of the same year appears to contain an earlier version 
of the text than that of the First Folio. Among the passages 
omitted in the revision was an allusion to the adventures of the 
duke of Wurttemberg and count of Mompelgard, whose attempts 
to secure the Garter had brought him into notice. The Windsor 
setting makes it possible that The Merry Wives was produced 
at a Garter feast, and perhaps with the assistance of the children 
of Windsor Chapel in the fairy parts. The plot has its analogies 
to various incidents in Italian nm}clle and in English adaptations 
of these. 

22 . As You Like It was one of the plays “ stayed ” from publica- 
tion in 1600, and cannot therefore be later than that year. Some 
trifling bits of evidence suggest that it is not earlier than 1 599. 
The plot is based upon Thomas Lodge’s romance of Rosalynde 
(1590), and this in part upon the pseudo-Chaucerian Tale of 
Gamelyn, 

23 . A play of Hamlet was performed, probably by the Chamber- 
lain’s men, for Henslowe at Newington Butts on the 9th of June 


1594. There are other references to it as a revenge-play, and it 
seems to have been in existence in some shape as early as 158a 
It was doubtless on the basis of this that Shakespeare constructed 
his tragedy. Some features of the so-called Ur-Hamlet may 
perhaps be traceable in the German play of Der bestrafte Bruder- 
mord. There is an allusion in Hamlet to the rivalry between 
the ordinary stages and the private plays given by boy actors 
which points to a date during the vogue of the children cf the 
Chapel, whose performances began late in 1600, and another to 
an inhibition of plays on account of a “ late innovation,” by 
which the Essex rising of February 1601 may be meant. The 
play was entered in the Stationers’ Register on July 26, 1602, 
The First Quarto was printed in 1603 and the Second Quarto 
in 1604. These editions contain texts whose differences from 
each other and from that of the First Folio are so considerable 
as to suggest, even when allowance has been made for the fact 
that the First Quarto is probably a piratical venture, that the 
play underwent an exceptional amount of rewriting at Shake- 
speare’s hands. The title-page of the First Quarto indicates 
that the earliest version was acted in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and elsewhere, as well as in London. The 
ultimate source of the plot is to be found in Scandinavian legends 
preserved in the Hisloria Danica of Saxo Grammaticus, and 
transmitted to Shakespeare or his predecessor through the 
Histoires tragiques of Fran9ois de Belief orest (see Hamlet). 

24 . Twelfth Night may be fairly placed in 1601-1602, since it 
quotes part of a song included in Robert Jones’s First Book 
of Songs and Airs (1600), and is recorded by John Manningham 
to have been seen by him at a feast in the Middle Temple hall 
on February 2nd, 1602. The principal source of the plot was 
Bamabe Riche’s History of Apolonius and Silla ” in his Fare^ 
well to Military Profession (1581). 

25 . Few of the plays present so many difficulties as Troilus and 
Cressida, and it cannot be said that its literary history has as yet 
been thoroughly worked out. A play of the name, “ as yt is acted 
by my Lord Chamberlens men ” was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on February 7th, 1603, with a note that “ sufficient 
authority” must be got by the publisher, James Roberts, 
before he printed it. This can hardly be any other than Shake- 
speare’s play ; but it must have been “ stayed,” for the First 
Quarto did not appear until 1609, and on the 28th of January 
of that year a fresh entry had been made in the Register by 
another publisher. The text of the Quarto differs in certain 
respects from that of the Folio, but not to a greater extent than 
the use of different copies of the original manuscript might ex- 
plain. Two alternative title-pages are found in copies of the 
Quarto. On one, probably the earliest, is a statement that the 
play was printed “ as it was acted by the Kings Maiesties seruants 
at the Globe ” ; from the other these words are omitted, and a 
preface is appended which hints tliat the “ grand possessors ” of 
the play* had made difficulties about its publication, and describes 
it as ” never staled with the stage.” Attempts have been made, 
mainly on grounds of style, to find another hand than Shake- 
speare’s in the closing scenes and in the prologue, and even to 
assign widely different dates to various parts of what is ascribed 
to Shakespeare. But the evidence does not really bear out these 
theories, and the style of the whole must be regarded as quite 
consistent with a date in 1601 or 1602, The more probable year 
is 1602, if, as seems not unlikely, the description of Ajax and his 
humours in the second scene of the first act is Shakespeare’s 
” purge ” to Jonson in reply to the Poetaster (1601), alluded to, 
as already mentioned, in the Return from Parnassus, a Cambridge 
play acted probably at the Christmas of 1602-1603 (rather than, 
as is usually asserted, 1601-1602). It is tempting to conjecture 
that Troilus and Cressida may have been played, like Hamlet, 
by the Chamberlain’s men at Cambridge, but may never have 
been taken to London, and in this sense “ never staled with the 
stage.” The only difficulty of a date in i6oa is that a parody 
of a play on Troilus and Cressida is introduced into HUtrio- 
nrntix (c, 1599), and that in this Troilus shakes his furious 
speue.” But Henslowe had produced another play on the 
subject, by Dekker and Chettle, in 1599, and probably, therefore, 
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no aUusion to Shakespeare is really intended. The material 
for Troilus and Cressida was taken by Shakespeare from Chaucer's 
Tfoilus and Criseyde, Caxton's Recuyell of the Histaryes of Troye, 
and Chapman's Homer. 

26 . It is almost wholly on grounds of style that Alls Well that 
Ends Well is placed by most critics in or about 1602, and, as in 
the case of Troilus and Cressida, it has been argued, though with 
little justification, that parts of the play are of considerably earlier 
date, and perhaps represent the Love's Labour's Won referred to by 
Meres. The story is derived from Boccaccio’s Decameron through 
the medium of William Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566). 

27 . Measure for Measure is believed to have been played at 

court on the 26th of December 1604. The evidence for this is to lie 
found, partly in an extract made for Malone from official record.s 
now lost, and partly in a forged do(!ument, which may, however, 
rest upon genuine information, placed amongst the account-books 
of the Office of the Revels. If this is correct the play was probably 
produced when the theatres were reopened after the plague in 
1604. The plot is taken from a story already used by Cleorge 
Whetstone, both in his play of Promos and Cassandra (1578) 
and in his prose Heptameron of Civil Discourses (1582), and 
borrowed by him from Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommiihi (1566). | 

28 . A performance at court of Othello on November 1, 1604, 
is noted in the same records as those quoted with regard to 
Measure for Measure , and the play may be reasonably assigned 
to the same year. An alleged performance at Harefield in 1602 
certainly rests upon a forgery. The play was revived in 1610 
and seen by Prince Louis of Wurttemberg at the Globe on April 30 
of that year. It was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 
October 6, 1621, and a First Quarto was published in 1622. The 
text of this is less satisfactory than that of the First Folio, and 
omits a good many lines found therein and almost certainly 
belonging to the play as first written. It also contains some 
profane expressions which have been modified in the Folio, 
and thereby points to a date for the original production earlier 
tlian the Act to Restrain Abuses of Players passed in the spring 
of 1606. The plot, like that oi Measure for Measure ^ comes 
from the Ilecatommithi {i^t(i) of Giraldi Cinthio. 

29 . Macbeth cannot, in view of its obvious allusions to James 1 ., 
be of earlier date than 1603. The style and some trifling allusions 
point to about 1605 or 1606, and a hint for the theme may have 
been given by Matthew Gwynne’s entertainment of the Tres 
SibyUae, with which James was welcomed to Oxford on August 
27, 1605. The play was revived in 1610 and Simon Forman saw 
it at the Globe on April 20. The only extant text, that of the 
First Folio, bears traces of shortening, and lias been interpolated 
with additional rhymed dialogues for the witches by a second 
hand, probably that of Thomas Middleton. But the extent 
of Middleton’s contribution has been exaggerated ; it is probably 
confined to act iii. sc. 5, and a few lines in act iv. sc. 1. A ballad 
of Macdobeth was entered in the Stationers’ Register on August 
27, 1596, but is not known. It is not likely that Shakespeare had 
consulted any Scottish history other than tliat included in 
Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicle ; he may have gathered witchlore 
from Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) or King 
James’s own Dmowo/tfgtV: (1599). 

30 . The entry of King Lear in the Stationers Register on 
November 26, 1607, records tlie performance of tlie play at court 
on December 26, 1606. This suggests 1605 or 1606 as the date 
of production, and this is confirmed by the publication in 1605 
of the older play, The True Chronicle History of King Leir, which 
Shakespiearc used as his source. Two Quartos of Ktng L^ar 
were published in 1608, and contain a text rather longer, but 
in other respects less accurate, than that of the Pirst Folio. 
TTie material of the play consists of fragments of Celtic myth, 
which found their way into history through Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. It was accessible to Shakespeare m Holinshed and in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, as well as in the old play. 

31 . It is not quite clear whether Antony and Cleopatra was 
the play of that name entered in the Stationers Register on May 
20, 1608, for no Quarto is extant, and a fresh entry was made 
m the Register before the issue of the First Folio. Apart from 


this entry, there is little external evidence to fix the date of the 
play, but it is in Shakespeare’s later, although not his last 
manner, and may very well belong to 1606. 

38 . Ii^ the case of Coriolanus the external evidence avaitole 
is even scantier, and all that can be said is that its clc^st afi^ities 
arc to Ankmy and Cleopatra , which in all probability it directly 
followed or preceded in order of composition. Both plays, like 
Julius Caesar, are based upon the Lives of Plutarch, as Englished 
by Sir Thomas North. 

33 . There is no external evidence as to the date of Timon 
of Athens, but it may safely be grouped on the strength of iu 
internal characteristics with the plays just named, and there is 
a clear gulf between it and those that follow. It may be placed 
provisionally in 1607. The critical problems which it promts 
have never been thoroughly worked out. The extraordinary 
incoherencies of its action and inequalities of its style have 
prevented modern scholars from accepting it as a finished pro- 
duction of Shakespeare, but there agreement ceases. It is some- 
times regarded as an incomplete draft for an intended play ; 
sometimes as a Shakespearian fragment worked over by a 
second hand cither for the stage or for printing in the First Folio ; 
sometimes, but not very plausibly, as an old play by an inferior 
writer which Shakespeare had partly remodelled. It does not 
seem to have had any relations to an extant academic play of 
Timon which remained in manuscript until 1842. The sources 
are to be found, partly in Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Anionius, 
partly in Lucian’s dialogue of Ttmon or Misanthropos, and partly 
in William Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566). 

34 . Similar difficulties, equally unsolved, cling about Pericles. 

It was entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 20, 1608, and 
published in 1609 as “ the late and much admired play ’’ acted 
by the King’s men at the Globe. The title-page bears Shake- 
speare’s name, but the play was not included in the First Folio, 
and was only added to Shakespeare’s collected works in the 
Third Folio, in company with others which, although they also 
had been printed under his name or initials in quarto form, 
are certainly not his. In 1608 was published a proM story, 
The Painful Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. This claims 
to be the history of the play as it was presented by the Kind’s 
players, and is described in a dedication by George Wilkins 
as “ a poore infant of my braine.” The production of the play 
is therefore to be put in 1608 01 a little earlier. It can hardly be 
doubted on internal evidence that Shakespeare is the author of 
the verse-scenes in the last three acts, with the exception of the 
doggerel choruses. It is probable, although it has been doubted, 
that he was also the author of the prose-scenes in those acts. 
To the first two acts he can at most only have contributed a 
touch or two. I U seems reasonable to suppose that the non- 
Shakespearian part of the play is by Wilkins, by whom other 
dramatic work was produced about 1607. The prose story 
quotes a line or two from Sliakespearc’s contribution, and it 
follows tliat this must have been made by 1608. The close 
resemblances of the style to that of Shakespeare’s latest plays 
make it impossible to place it much earlier. But whether Shake- 
.speare ancf Wilkins collaborated in the play, or Shakespeare 
pwtially rewrote Wilkins, or Wilkins completed Shakc.speare, 
must be regarded as yet undetermined. Unless there was an 
earlier Shakespearian version now lost. Dry den’s sUtement 
that ** Shakespeare's own Muse her Pericles first bore ” must 
be held to lie an error. The story is an ancient one which exists 
in many versions. In all of these except the play, the name of 
the hero is Apollonius of Tyre. The play is directly based upon 
a version in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and the use of Gower as a 
“ presenter ” is thereby explained. But another version in Laur- 
ence Paiteme of Paine full Adventures {c. 157^)* which 

a new edition appeared in 1607, may also have been consulted. 

35 . Cymbeline shows a further development than Pericles 
in the direction of Shakespeare’s final style, and can hardly have 
come earlier. A description of it is in a note-book of Simon 
Forman, who died in September 1611, and describes in the same 
book other plays seen by him in 1610 and 1611. 6ut these were 
not necessarily new plays, and Cymbeline may perhaps be assigned 
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conjectvmlJy to j6og. The mask'like dream in act v. sc. 4 I by the plegue-period of IS 9 ^I 594 - In 1599 the statione 
must be an interpolation by another hand. This play also is William Jaggard published a volume of miscellaneous vers 
based upon a wide-spread story, probably known to Shakespeare / which he called Tke Passionate Pilgrim, and placed Shakespeare] 
in Boccaccio's Decameron (day 2, novel 9), and possibly also in / name on the title-page. Only two of the pieces included herein 
an English book of tales called fVes/toard/or Smelts. The historical are certainly Shakespeare's, and although others may quite 
part is, as usual, from Holinshed. / possibly be his, the authority of the volume is destroyed by the 

36 . The Winter's Tale was seen by Forman on May 1611, / fact that some of its contents are without doubt the work of 
and as it clearly belongs to the latest group of plays it may well Marlowe, Sir Walter Raleigh, Richard Barnheld and Bartholomew 
enough have been produced in the preceding year. A document Griffin. In j6oi Shakespeare contributed The Phoenix and 
amongst the Revels Accounts, which is forged, but may rest on the Turtle, an elegy on an unknown pair of wedded lovers, to a 
some authentic basis, gives November 5, 161 1 as the date of a volume called Love's Martyr, or Rosalin's Complaint, which was 
performancre at court. The play is recorded to have been collected and mainly written by Robert Chester, 
licensed by Sir George Buck, who began to license plays in 1607. The interest of all these poems sinks into insignificance beside 
Ibe plot is from Robert Greene’s Pandosto, the Triumph of that of one remaining volume. The Sonnets were entered in 
Time, or Dorasius and Fawnia O5SS). the Register on May 20, 1609, by the stationer Thomas 

37 . 'fhe wedding-mask in act iv. of The Tempest has suggested Thorpe, and published by him under the title Shake- 

the possibility that it may have been composed to celebrate speares Sonnets, never before Imprinted, in the same sonaHu. 

the marriage of the princess Elizabeth and Frederick V., the year. In addition to a hundred and fifty-four sonnets, 

elector palatine, on February 14, 1613. But Malone appears the volume contains the elegiac poem, probably dating from the 

to have had evidence, now lost, that the play was performed Venus and Adonis period, of A Lover's Complaint. In 1640 
at court as early as 1611, and the forged document amongst the Sonnets, together with other poems from The Passionate 
the Revels Accounts gives the precise date of November i, 1611. Pilgrim and elsewhere, many of them not Shakespeare’s, were 
Sylvester Jourdan’s A Disetwery of the Bermudas, containing an republished by John Benson in Poems Written by Wil. Shake- 
account of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers in 1609, was pub- speare, Gent. Here the sonnets are arranged in an altogether 
lished about October 1610, and this or some other contemporary different order from that of 1609 and are declared by the publisher 
narrative of Virginian colonization probably furnished the hint to “ appeare of the same purity, the Authour himselfe then 
of the plot. living avouched.” No Shakespearian controversy has received 

38 . The tale of Shakespeare’s independent dramas is now so much attention, especially during recent years, as that which 

complete, but an analysis of the Two Noble Kinsmen leaves no concerns itself with the date, character, and literary history 
reason to doubt the accuracy of its ascription on the title-page of the Sonnets. This is intelligible enough, since upon the issues 
of the First Quarto of 1634 to Shakespeare and John Fletcher, raised depends the question whether these poems do or do not 
This appears to have been a case of ordinary collaboration, give a glimpse into the intimate depths of a personality which 
There is sufficient resemblance between the styles of the two otherwise is at the most only imperfectly revealed through the 
writers to render the division of the play between them a matter plays. On the whole, the balance of authority is now in favour 
of some difficulty ; but the parts that may probably be assigned of regarding them as in a very considerable measure autobio- 
to Shakespeare are acts i. sec. 1-4; ii. i ; iii. i, 2 ; v. 1, 3, 4. graphical. This view has undergone the fires of much destructive 
Fletcher’s morris-dance in act iii. sc. 5 is borrowed from that in argument. The authenticity of the order in which the sonnets 
Beaumont’s Mask of the Inner Temple and Gray's Inn, given on were printed in 1609 has been doubted ; and their subject-matter 
February 20, 1613, and the play may perhaps be dated in 1613. has been variously explained as being of the nature of a philo- 
It is based on Chaucer’s Knight's Tale. .sophical allegory, of an effort of the dramatic imagination, or 

39 . It may now be accepted as a settled result of scholarship of a heartless exercise in the forms of the Petran^han convention, 

that Henry VI 11 . is also the result of collaboration, and that one This last theory has been recently and strenuously maintained, 
of the collaborators was Hetcher. There is no good reason to and may be regarded as the only one which now holds the field 
doubt that the other was Shakespeare, although attempts have in opposition to the autobiographical interpretation. But it 
been made to substitute Philip Massinger. The inclusion, how- rests upon the false psychological assumption, which is disproved 
ever, of the play in the First Folio must be regarded as conclusive by the whole history of poetry and in particular of Petrarchan 
against this theory. There is some ground for suspicion t'hat the poetry, that the use of conventions is inconsistent with the 
collaborators may have had an earlier work of Shake.speare expression of unfeigned emotions ; and it is hardly to be set 
before them, and this would explain the reversion to the “ history ” against the direct conviction which the sonnets carry to the most 
type of play which Shakespeare had long abandoned. His share finely critical minds of the strength and sincerity of the spiritual 
appears to consist of act i. see. i, 2 ; act ii. .see. 3, 4 ; act iii. sc. 2, experience out of which they were wrought. This conviction 

11 . 1-203 ; act V. sc. i. The play was probably produced in mokes due allowance for the inevitable heightening of emotion 

1613, and originally bore the alternative title of All is True, itself in the act of poetic composition ; and it certainly does 
It was being performed in the Globe on June 29, 1613, when the not carry with it a belief that all the external events which underlie 
thatch caught fire and the theatre was burnt. The principal the emotional development are capable at this distance of time 
source was Holinshed, but Hall’s Union of Lancaster and York, of inferential reconstruction. But it does accept the sonnets as 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of the Church, and perhaps Samuel on actual record of a part of Shakespeare’s life during the years 
Rowley’s play of When You See Me, You Know Me (1605), in which they were wntten, and as revealing at least the outlines 
appear also to have contributed. of a drama which played itself out for once, not in his imagination 

Shakespeare’s non -dramatic writings ore not numerous, but in his actual conduct in the world of men and women. 

The narrative poem of Venus and Adonis was entered in the There is no advantage to be gained by rearranging the order 
Stationers' Register on April 18, 1593, and thirteen of the 1609 volume, even if there were any basis other than 

editions, dating from 1593 to 1636, are known. The that of individual whim on which to do so. Many of the sonnets 

Rape of Lurrece was entered in' the Register on May 9, 1594, are obviously linked to those which follow or precede them ; 
and the six extant editions range from 1594 to 1624. Each poem and although “^a few may conceivably be misplaced, the order 
is prefaced by a dedicatory epistle from the author to Henr}^ as a whole docs not jar against the sense of emotional continuity, 
Wriothesley, carl of Southampton. The subjects, taken respect- which is the only possible test that can be applied. The last 
ively from the Metamorphoses and the Fasti of Ovid, were frequent two sonnets, however, are merely alternative versions of a Greek 
in Renaissance literature. 1 1 was once supposed that Shakespeare epigram, and the rest fall into two series, which are more probably 
came fwm Stratford-on-Avon with Venus and Adonis in his parallel than successive. The shorter of these two series (cxxvii.- 
pocket ; but it is more likely that both poems owe their origin clii.) appears to be the record of the poet’s relations with a 
to the comparative leisure afforded to playwrights and actors mistress, a dark woman with raven brows and mourning eyes. 
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In tiic earlier wnncts he undertakes the haK-playful defence 
of black beauty against the blonde Elizabethan ideal ; but the 
greater number are in a more serious vein, and are filled with a 
deep consciousness of the bitterness of lustful passion and of 
the slavery of the soul to the body. The woman is a wanton. 
She has broken her bed-vow for Shakespeare, who on his side is 
forsworn in loving her ; and she is doubly forsworn in proving 
faithless to him with other men. His reason condemns her, 
but his heart has not the power to throw off her tyranny. Her 
particular offence is that she, “ a woman coloured ill,** has cast 
her snares not only upon him, but upon his friend, ** a man right 
fair,** who is his “ better angel,** and that thus his loss is double, 
in love and friendship. The longer series (i.-exxvi.) is written 
to a man, appears to extend over a considerable period of time, 
and covers a wide range of sentiment. The person addressed 
is younger than Shakespeare, and of higher rank. He is lovely, 
and the son of a lovely mother, and has hair like the auburn 
buds of marjoram. The series falls into a number of groups, 
which are rarely separated by any sharp lines of demarcation. 
Perhaps the first group (i.-xvii.) is the most distinct of all. These 
sonnets are a prolonged exhortation by Shakespeare to his 
friend to marry and beget children. The friend is now on the 
top of happy hours, and should make haste, before the rose of 
beauty dies, to secure himself in his descendants against devouring 
time. In the next group (xviii.-xxv.) a much more personal 
note is struck, and the writer assumes the attitudes, at once 
of the poet whose genius is to be devoted to eternizing the 
beauty and the honour of his patron, and of the friend whose 
absorbing affection is always on the point of assuming an 
emotional colour indistinguishable from that of love. The con- 
sciousness of advancing years and that of a fortune which bars 
the triumph of public honour alike find their consolation in this 
affection. A period of absence (xxvi.-xxxii.) follow.s, in which 
the thought of friendship comes to remedy the daily labour of 
travel and the sorrows of a life that is “ in disgrace with fortune 
and men’s eyes ” and filled with melancholy broodings over 
the part. Then (xxxiii.-xlii.) comes an estrangement. The 
friend has committed a sen.sual fault, which is at the same time 
a sin against friendship. He has been wooed by a woman loved 
by the poet, who deeply resents the treachery, but in the end 
forgives it, and bids the friend take all his loves, since all are 
included in the love that has been freely given him. It is difficult 
to es(a.pe the suggestion that this episode of the conflict between 
love and friendship is the same as that which inspired some of 
the “ dark woman ” sonnets. Another journey (xliii.-lii) is again 
filled with thoughts of the friend, and its record is followed by 
a group of sonnets (liii.-lv.) in which the friend’s beauty and the 
immortality which this will find in the poet’s verse arc especially 
dwelt upon. Once more there is a parting (lvi.-lxi.) and the 
poet waits as patiently as may be his friend’s return to him. 
Again (Ixii.-lxv.^ he looks to his verse to give the friend im- 
mortality. He IS tired of the world, but his friend redeems 
it (Ixvi.-lxviii.). Then rumours of some scandal against his 
friend (Ixix.-lxx.) reach him, and he falls (Ixxi.-lxxiv.) into 
gloomy thoughts of coming death. The friend, however, is still 
(Ixxv.-lxxvii.) his argument ; and he is perturbed (Ixxviii.- 
Ixxxvi.) by the appearance of a rival poet, who claims to ^ taught 
by spirits to write “ above a mortal pitch,” and with ** the 
proud full sail of his great verse ” has already won the countenanw 
of Shakespeare’s patron. There is another estrangement (Ixxxvii.- 
xc.), and the poet, already crossed with the spite of fortune, 
is ready not only to acquiesce in the loss of friendship, but to 
find the fault in himself. The friend returns to him, but the 
relation is still clouded by doubts of his fidelity ^xci.“xciii.) 
and by public rumours of his wantonness (xciv.-xcvi.). For a 
third time the poet is absent (xcvii.-xcix.) in summer and spring. 
Then comes an apparent interval, after which a love already 
three years old is renewed (c.-civ.), with even richer praises 
(cv.-cviii). It is now the poet’s turn to offer apologies (cix.- 
cxii.) for offences against friendship and for some brand upon his 
name apparently due to the conditions of his profession. He 
is again absent (cxiii.) and again renews his protestations of the 


imperishability of love (cidv.-cxvi.) and of his own unworthiness 
(cxvii.-cxxi.), for which his only excuse is in the fact that the 
friend was once unkind. If the friend has suffered as Shakespeare 
suffered he has “ )>assed a hell of time.” The series closes with 
a group (cxxii.-cxxv.) in which love is pitted against time ; 
and an envoi, not in sonnet form, warns the “ lovely boy ** that 
in the end nature must render up her treasure. 

Such an analysis can give no adequate idea of the qualities 
in these sonnets, whereby the appeal of universal poetry is built 
up on a basis of intimate self-revelation. The human document 
is so legible, and at the same time so incomplete, that it is easy 
to understand the strenuous efforts which have been made to 
throw further light upon it by tracing the identities of those 
other personalities, the man and the woman, through his relations 
to whom the poet was brought to so fiery an ordeal of soul, and 
even to the borders of self-abasement. It must be added that 
the search has, as a rule, been conducted with more ingenuity 
than judgment. It has generally started from the terms of a 
somewhat mysterious dedication prefixed by the publisher 
Thomas Thoqie to the volume of i6oq. This runs as follows 
“ To the onlie liegetter of these insuing sonnets Mr VV. H, all 
happinesse and that cternitie promised by our ever-living poet 
wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth T. T.” 
The natural interpretation of this is that the inspircr 
or “ begetter ” of the sonnets bore the initials W. H. ; 
and contemporary history has accordingly been ran- iv. 
sacked to find a W. H. whose age and circumstances 
might conceivably fit the conditions of the problem which the 
sonnets present. It is perhaps a want of historical perspective 
which has led to the centring of controversy around two nmes 
belonging to the highest ranks of the Elizabethan nobility, 
those of Henry Wriothesley, earl of Southampton, and William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke. There is some evidence to connect 
Shakespeare with both of these. To Southampton he dedicated 
Venus and Adonis in 1593 and The Rape of Lucrece in 1594, 
and the story that he received a gift of no less than £1000 from 
the earl is recorded by Rowe. His acquaintance with Pernbroke 
can only be inferred from the statement of Heminge and Condell 
in their preface to the First Folio of the plays, that Pembroke 
and his brother Montgomery had ** prosequuted both them and 
their Authour living, with so much favour.” The personal 
beauty of the rival claimants and of their mothers, their amours 
and the attempts of their families to persuade them to marry, 
their relations to poets and actors, and all other points in their 
biographies which do or do not fit in with the indications of the 
sonnets, have been canvassed with great spirit and some erudition , 
but with no very conclusive result. It is in Pembroke’s favour 
that his initials were in fact W. H., whereas Southampton’s 
can only be turned into W. H. by a process of metathesis ; and 
his champions have certainly been more succes-sful than South- 
ampton’s in producing a dark woman, a certain Mary Fitton, 
who was a mistress of Pembroke’s, and was in consequence 
dismissed in disgrace from her post of maid of honour to Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately, the balance of evidence is in favour of her having 
been blonde, and not “ black.” Moreover, a careful investiga- 
tion of the sonnets, as regards their style and their relation to tlve 
plays, renders it almost impossible on chronological grounds that 
Pembroke can liave been their subject. He was born on the 
9th of April 1580, and was therefore much younger than South- 
ampton, who was born on the 6th of October i 573 ’ "^ 1 ^ earlie.st 
sonnets postulate a marriageable youth, certainly not younger 
than eighteen, on age which Southwnpton reached in the autumn 
of 1591 and Pembroke in the spring of 1598. The writing of the 
sonnets may have extended over several years, but it is impossible 
to doubt that as a whole it is to the years i rather than 

to the years 1598-1603 that they belong. There is not, indeed, 
much external evidence available. Francis Meres in his PaUadis 
Tamia of 1598 mentions Shakespeare’s “ sugred sonnets among 
his private friends,” ^ but this aUusion might come as well at 

» “ The sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare, witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, 
his sugred sonnets among his private friends.*' 
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the bmmiing as at the end of the series ; and the fact that two, 
TOt of the latest, sonnets are in The Passionate Pilgrim of 1599 
18 Miuilly inconclusive. 

The only reference to an external event in the aonne^ them- 
selves, which might at first sight seem useful, is in the following 
lines (cvii.) : — 

" The mortaJ moon hath her eclipse endured. 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age.’* 

This has been variously interpreted as referring to the death of 
Elizabeth and accession of James in 1603, to the relief cau.sed by 
the death of Philip II. of Spain in 15^, and to the illness of 
Elizabeth and threatened Spanish invasion in 1596. Obviously 
the “ mortal moon ” is Elizabeth, but although “ eclipse ” may 
well mean “ death,” it is not quite so clear that “ endure an 
eclipse ” can mean “ die.” 

Nor do the allusions to the rival poet help much. “ The proud 
full sail of his great verse ” would fit, on critical grounds, with 
Spenser, Marlowe, Chapman, and possibly Peele, Daniel or 
Drayton; and the “affable familiar ghost,” from whom the 
rival is said to obtain assistance by night, might conceivably 
be ail echo of a passage in one of Chapman's dedications. Daniel 
in.scribed a poem to Southampton in 1603, but with this exception 
none of the poets named are known to have written either for 
Southampton or for Pembroke, or for any other W. H. or 
H. W., during any year which can possibly be covered by the 
sonnets. Two very minor poets, Bamabe Barnes and Gervase 
Markham, addressed sonnets to Southampton in 1593 and 1595 
respectively, and Thomas Nash composed improper verses for his 
delectation. 

But even if external guidance fails, the internal evidence for 
15937159^1 as approximately the sonnet period in Shakespeare’s 
life is very strong indeed. It has been worked out in detail 
by two German scholars, Hermann Isaac (now Conrad) in the 
Shakespeare- Jahrbuch for 1884, and Gregor Sarrazin in William 
Shakespeares Lehrjahre (1897) and Aus Shakespeares Meister- 
werhsiatt (1906). Isaac’s work, in particular, has hardly received 
enough attention even from recent English scholars, probably 
because he nmkes the mistakes of taking the sonnets in Boden- 
stedt’s order instead of Shakespeare’s, and of beginning his whole 
chronology several years too early in order to gratify a fantastic 
identification of W. H. with the earl of Essex. This, however, 
does not affect the main force of an argument by which the 
affinities of the great bulk of the sonnets are shown, on the ground 
of stylistic similarities, parallelisms of expression, and parallel- 
isms of theme, to be far more close with the poems and with the 
range of plays from Love's Labour's Lost to Henry IV. than with 
any earlier or later section of Shakespeare’s work. This dating 
has the further advantage of putting Shakespeare’s sonnets in 
the full tide of Elizabethan sonnet - production, which began 
with the publication of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella in 1591 and 
Daniel’s Delta and Constable’s Diana in 1592, rather than during 
years for which this particular kind of poetry had already ceased 
to be modish. It is to the three volumes named that the in- 
fluence upon Shakespeare of his predecessors can most clearly 
be traced ; while he seems in his turn to have served as a model 
for Drayton, whose sonnets to Idea were published in a series 
of volumes in 1594, 1599, 1603, 1605 and 1619. It does not 
of course follow that because the sonnets belong to 1593-1598 
W. H. is to be identified with Southampton. On general grounds 
he is likely, even if above Shakespeare’s own rank, to have been 
somewhat nearer that rank than a great earl, some young 
gentleman, for example, of such a family as the Sidneys, or as 
the Walsinghams of Chislehurst. 

It islpossible that there is an allusion to Shakespeare’s romance 
in a poem called “ Willobie his Avisa,” published in 1594 as from 
the pen of one Hwry WiUoughby, apparently of West Knoyle in 
Wiltshire. In this Willoughby is introduced as taking counsel 
when in love with “ his familiar friend W. S. who not long before 
had trv'ed the curtesy of iht like passion, and was now newly 
recovered of the like infection.” But there is nothing outside 


the p^m to connect Shakespeare with a family of Willougli 
or wiA the neighbourhood of West Knoyle. Various o\ 
identifications of W. H. have been suggested, which rarely 
upon anything except a similarity of initials. There is li 
plausibility in a theory broached by Mr Sidney Lee, that W 
was not the friend of the sonnets at all, but a certain Willi 
Hall, who was himself a printer, and might, it is conjectm 
have obtained the “ copy ” of the sonnets for Thorpe. It is 
course, just possible that the “begetter” of the title- pi 
might mean, not the “ inspirer,” but the “procurer for 1 
press of the sonnets ; but the interpretation is shipwrecl 
on the obvious identity of the person to whom Thorpe “ wishe 
eternity with the person to whom the poet “ promised ” tl 
eternity. The external history of the Sonnets must still 
regarded as an unsolved problem ; the most that can be sj 
is that their subject may just possibly be Southampton, a 
cannot possibly be Pembroke. 

In order to obtain a glimmering of the man that was Shal 
speare, it is necessa^ to consult all the records and to re 
the evidence of his life-work in the plays, alike in the 
light of the simple facts of his external career and in 
that of the sudden vision of his passionate and dis- 
satisfied soul preserved in the sonnets. By exclusive 
attention to any one of these sources of information it is ea 
to build up a consistent and wholly false conception of a Shal 
speare ; of a Shakespeare struggling between his senses a 
his conscience in the artistic Bohemiani.sm of the Lond 
taverns ; of a sleek, bourgeois Shakespeare to whom his art in 
no more than a ready way to a position of respected and influent 
competence in his native town ; of a great objective artist whe 
personal life was passed in detached contemplation of the puppi 
of his imagination. Any one of these pictures has the advanta 
of being more vivid, and the disadvantage of being less re 
than the somewhat elusive and enigmatic Shakespeare w 
glances at us for a perplexing moment, now behind this, n( 
behind that, of his diverse masks. It is necessary also to 1 
aside Shakespeoreolatry, the spirit that could wish with Halla 
that Shakespeare had never written the Sonnets, or can refu 
to accept Titt^ Andronicus on the ground that “the pi; 
declares as plainly as play can speak, ‘ 1 am not Shakespeare’ 
my repulsive subject, my blood and horrors, are not, and nev 
were his.’ ” The literary historian has no greater enemy thi 
the sentimentalist. In Shakespeare we have to do with one w] 
is neither beyond criticism as a man nor impeccable as an artii 
He was for all time, no doubt ; but also very much of an a^ 
the age of the later Renaissance, with its instinct for impetuo 
life, and its vigorous rather than discriminating appetite f 
literature. When Ben Jonson said that Shakespeare lack* 
** ftrt,” and when Milton wrote of his “ native wood-notes wild 
they judged truly. The Shakespearian drama is magnifice 
and incoherent ; it belongs to the adolescence of literatui 
to a period before the instrument had been sharpened ai 
polished, and made unerring in its touch upon the .sources 
laughter and of tears. Obviously nobody has such power ov 
our laughter and our tears as Shakespeare. But it is the pow 
of temperament rather than of art ; or rather it is the power 
a capricious and unsystematic artist, with a perfect dramat 
instinct for the exposition of the ideas, the characters, tl 
situations, which for the moment command his interest, and 
perfect disregard for the laws of dramatic psychology whi( 
require the patient pruning and subordination of all materi 
that does not make for the main exposition. This want i 
finish, this imperfect fusing of the literary ore, is essential] 
ch^cteristic of the Renaissance, as compared with ages i 
which the creative impulse is weaker and leaves room for 
finer concentration of the means upon the end. Inhere is near! 
always unity of purpose in a Shakespearian play, but it ofte 
requires an intellectual effort to grasp it and does not reau 
in a unity of effect. The issues arc obscured by a carele: 
generosity which would extend to art the boundless freedoi 
of life itself. Hence the intrusive and jarring elements whic 
stand in such curious incongruity with the utmost reaches c 
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which the dnu^tic spirit is capable; the conventional and 
melodramatic ^ndinp, the inconsistencies Of action and even of 
character^ the emotional confusions of tragicoinedy, the com- 
plications of plot and subplot, the ma^ii^ of the give-and-take 
of dialogue by superfluities of descrtplion and of argument, 
the jest and bombast lightly thrown in to suit the taste of the 
groundlings, all the flecl« that to an instructed modem criticism 
are only too apparent upon the Shakespearian sun. It perhaps 
follows from tWs that the most fmitful way of approaching 
Shakespeare is by an analysis of his work rather as a process 
than as a completed whole. His outstanding positive quality 
is a vast comprehensiveness, a capacity for growth and assimila- 
tion, which leaves no aspect of life unexplored, and allows of 
no finality in the nature of his judgments upon life. It is the 
real and sufficient explanation and justification of the pains 
taken to determine the chronological order of his plays, that the 
secret of his genius lies in its power of development and that 
only by the study of its development can he be known. He was 
nearly thirty when, so far aawe can tell, his career as a dramatist 
began ; and already there tay behind him those six or seven 
unaccounted-for years since his marriage, passed no one knows 
where, and filled no one knows with what experience, but assuredly 
in that strenuous Elizabethan life with some experience kindling 
to his intellect and formative of his character. To the woodcraft 
and the familiarity with country sights and sounds which he 
brought with him from Stratford, and which mingle so oddly in 
his plays with a purely imaginary and euphuistic natural history, 
and to the book-learning of a provincial grammar-school boy, 
and perhaps, if Aubrey is right, also of a provincial school- 
master, he had somehow added, as he continued to add through- 
out his life, that curious store of acquaintance with the details 
of the most diverse occupations which has so often perplexed 
and so often misled his commentators. It was the same faculty 
of acquisition that gave him his enormous vocabulary, so far 
exceeding in range and variety that of any other English writer. 

His first group of plays is largely made up of adaptotions and 
revisions of existing work, or at the best of essays in the con- 
ventions of stage-writing which had already achieved popularity. 
In the Yorkist trilogy he takes up the burden of the chronicle 
play, in The Comedy of Errors that of the classical .school drama 
and of the page-humour of Lyly, in Titus Andronicus that of 
the crude revenge tragedy of Kyd, and in Richard 111. that of 
the Nemesis motive and the exaltation of the Machiavellian 
superman which properly belong to Marlowe. But in Richard 
111 . be begins to come to his own with the subtle study of the 
actor’s temperament which betrays the working of a profound 
interest in the technique of his chosen profession. The style 
of the earliest plays is essentially rhetorical ; the blank verse 
is stiff and little varied in rhythm ; and the periods are built 
up of parallel and antithetic sentences, and punctuated with 
devices of iterations, plays upon words, and other methods of 
securing emphasis, that derive from the bad tradition of a popular 
stage, upon which the players are bound to rant and force the 
note in order to hold the attention of a dull-witted audience. 
During the plague-vacations of 1592 to 1594? Shakespeare tried 
his hand at the ornate descriptive poetry of Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece ; and the influence of this exercise, and possibly 
also of Italian travel, is apparent in the next group of plays, 
with their lyric notes, their tendency to warm southern colouring, 
their wealth of decorative imagery, and their elaborate and not 
rarely frigid conceits. Rhymed couplets make their appearance, 
side by side wilh blank verse, as a medium of dramatic dialogue. 
It is a period of experiment, in farce with The Taming of the 
Shrew, in satirical comedy with Lavers Labour^ Lost, in lyrical 
comedy with A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, in lyrical tragedy 
with Romeo and Juliet, in lyrical history with Richard IL, 
and finally in romantic tragicomedy with The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and with the masterpiece of this singular genre, The 
Merchant of Venice. It is also the period of the sonnets, which 
have their echoes both in the phrasing and in the themes of the 
plays; in the black-browed Rosaline of Love's Labours Lost, 
and in the issue between friendship and love which is vanously 


set in The Two GtrUUmm of Verona and in The MerchmU 
of Venice. But in the latter play the sentiment is already one of 
retrospection ; the tempest of spirit has given way to the tender 
melancholy 6f renunciation. Tlie sonn^ seem to bear witness, 
not only to the personal upheaval of passion, but also to some 
despondency at 4 he spite of fate and^ disgrace of the actor’s 
calling. This mood too may have cleared away in the sunshine 
of growing piopularity, of financial success, and of the possibly 
lor^-dclayed return to Stratford. Certainly the series of plays 
written next after the travels of 1597 are light-hearted plays, 
less occupied with profound or vexatious searchings of spirit 
than with the delightful externalities of things. The histories 
from King John to Henry V, form a continuous study of the 
conditions of kingship, carrying on the political spieculations 
begun in Richard 11. and culminating in the brilliant picture 
of triumphant efficiency, tlie Henry of Agincourt. Meanwhile 
Shakespeare develops the astonishing faculty of humorous 
delineation of which he had given foretastes in Tack Cade, in 
Bottom the weaver, and in Juliet’s nurse ; sets the creation of 
Falstaff in front of his vivid pictures of contemporary England ; 
and passes through the half-comedy, half-mel(^rama, vd Much 
Ado About Nothing to the joyous farce of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and to his two perfectly sunnj^ comedies, the sylvan 
comedy of As You Like It and the urban comedy of Twelfth 
Night. 

Then there comes a change of mood, already heralded by 
Julius Caesar, which stands beside Henry F. as a reminder that 
efficiency has its seamy as well as its brilliant side. The tragedy 
of political idealism in Brutus is followed by the tragedy of in- 
tellectual idealism in Hamlet ; and this in its turn by the three 
bitter and cynical pseudo-comedies, All's Well That Ends Well, 
in which the creator of Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind and Viola 
drags the honour of womanhood in the dust — Troilus andCressida, 
in which the ideals of heroism and of romance are confounded 
in the portraits oi a wanton and a poltroon — and Measure for 
Measure, in which the searchlight of irony is tlurown upon the 
paths of Providence itself. Upon the causes of this new perturba- 
tion in the soul of Shakespeare it is perhaps idle to speculate. 
The evidence of his profound disillusion and discouragement of 
spirit is plain enougn ; and for some years the tide of his pessi- 
mistic thought advances, .swelling through the pathetic tragedy 
of Othello to the cosmic tragedies of Macbeth and King Lear, 
with their Titan-like indictments not of man alone, but of the 
heavens by whom man was made. Meanwhile Shakespeare’s 
style undergoes changes no less notable than those of his subjert- 
matter. The ease and lucidity characteristic of the histories 
and comedies of his middle period give way to a more troubled 
beauty, and the phrasing and rhythm often tend to become 
elliptic and obscure, as if the thoughts were hurrying faster than 
speech can give them utterance. The period closes with Antony 
and Cleopatra and Coriolanus, in which the ideals of the love of 
woman and the honour of man are once more stripped bare to 
display the skeletons of lust and egoism, and in the latter of which 
signs of exhaustion are already perceptible ; and with T tmon 
of Athens, in which the dramatist whips himself to an almost 
incoherent expression of a general loathing and detestation of 
humanity. Then the stretched cord suddenly snaps. Titnon 
is apparently unfinished, and the next play, Pericles, is in an 
entirely different vein, and is apparently finished but not begun. 
At this point only in the whole course of Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment there is a complete breach of continuity. One can only 
conjecture the occurrence of some spiritual crisis, an illness 
perhaps, or some process akin to what in the language of religion 
is called conversion, which left him a new man, with the fever 
of pessimism behind him, and at peace once more with Heaven 
and the world. 

The final group of plays, the Shakespearian part of Pericles, 
Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, The Tempest, all belong to the class 
of what may be called idyllic romances. They are happy dreams, 
in which all troubles and sorrows are ultimately resolved into 
, fortunate endings, and which stand therefore as so many syralwb 
of an optimistic faith in the beneficent dispositions of an ordering 
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Providence. In harmony with this change of temper the style 
has likewise undergone another change, and the tense structure 
and marmoreal phrasing of Antony and Cleopatra have given 
way to relaxed (fences and easy and unaccentualed nhythms. 
It is possible that these plays, Shakespeare's last plays, with the 
unimportant exceptions of his contributioifs to Fletcher^s 
Henry VUL and The Two Noble Kinsmen, were written in 
retirement at Stratford. At any rate the call of the country 
is sounding through them ; and it is with no regret that in- the 
last pages of The Tempest the weary magician drowns his book, 
and ^rics his staff certain fathoms deep in the earth. 

(E. K. C.) 

The Shakespeare- Bacon Theory. 

In view of the continued promulgation of the sensational theory 
that the plays, and presumably the poems also, so long associated 
with the name of Shakespeare, wen; not written by the man whose 
biography is sketched a^ve, but by somebody else who used this 
pseudouym — and especially that the writer was Lord Chancellor 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St Albans (1561-1O2O) — it appears de- 
sirable to deal here briefly with this question. No such idea seems to 
have occurred to anybody till the middle of the 19th century (sec 
Bxblio^phy below), but having once been started it has been ebilx)r- 
ated in certain quarters by a vanety of ap^'als, both to internal 
evidence as disclosed by the knowledge displayed in Shakespeare's 
works and by their vocabulary and style, and to external evidence as 
represented by the problems connected with the facts of Shakespeare's 
known life and of the publication of the plays. To what may be 
called ingenious inferences from data of this sort have even been 
added attempts to show that a secret confession exists which may 
be detected in a cipher or cryptogram in the printing of the plays. 
It must suffice here to say that the contentions of the Amencans, 
Mr Donnelly and Mrs Gallup, on this score are not only opposed to 
the opinion of authoritative bibliographers, who deny the existence 
of any such cipher, but have carried their supiKirters to lengths which 
are obviously absurd and impossibles Lord Penzance, a great 
lawyer whose supiiort of the Baconian theory may be found in his 
“ judicial summing-up," published in 1902, expressly admits that 
the attempts to establish a cipher totally ; there was not 
indeed the semblance of a cipher.*’ Sir Edwin iKming-Lawrcnce, in 
his Bacon is Shakespeare (1910), goes still farther in an attempt to 
prove the point by crytitographic evidence. According to him the 
ckisical " long word*' cited in Love's Labour's Lost, "honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus," is an anagram for " hi ludi F. Baconis nati tmti 
orbi" (these plays F. Bacon's offspring preserved for the world); 
and he juggles very curiously with the numbers of the words and 
line.s in the page of the First Folio containing this alleged anagram. 
He also cites the evidence of (more or less) contemporary illustra- 
tions to books, which he explains as cryptographic, in confirmation. 
These interpretations are in the highest degree speculative. But 
perliaps his argument is exposed in its full depth of incredibility 
when he counts up the letters in Ben Tonson's verses " To the 
Reader," describing the Droeshout portrait in the First Folio, and, 
finding them to be 287 (taking each " w *’ as two " v's "), concludes 
(by adding 287 to 1O23, i.e. tlie date of the First Folio) that Bacon 
intended to reveal himself as the author in the year 1910 1 This sort 
of argument makes the plain man's head reel. On similar principles 
any tiling might prove anything. What may be considered the more 
reasonable way of approaching the question is shown in Mr G. 
Greenwood’s Shakespeare Problem Restated (1908), in wiiich the 
alleged difticulties of the Shakespearian authorship are competently 
presented without recourse to any such extravagances. 

The plausibility of many of tlie arguments used by Mr Greenwood 
and those whom he follows depends a good deal upon the re^ 
obscurity which, for lack of positive evidence, shrouds the biography 
of Shakespeare and our knowledge of the precise facts as to the publi- 
cation of the works associated witti his name ; and it has been assisted 
by the dogmatism of some modern biographers, or the differences of 
opinion between them, when they attempt to interpret the known 
facts of Shakespeare's life so as to account for his authorship. But 
it must be remembered that, if Shakespeare (or Shakspere) wrote 
Shakcsjxjarc’s works, it is only possible to reconcile our view of his 
biography with our knowledge 01 the works by giving some interpre- 
tation to the known fticts or accepting some explanation of what may 
have occurred in tlie obscure P^s of his life which will be consistent 
with such an identification. That different hypotheses are favoured 
by different orthodox critics is therefore no real objection, nor that 
some may appear exceedingly speculative, for the very reason that 
positive evidence is irrecoverable and that speculation— consistent 
vdth what is possible— -is the only resource. In so far as evidence 
is to be twisted and strained at all, it is right, in view of the long 
tradition and the prima facie presumptive evidence, to strain it in 
any possible direction which can reasonably make the Shakespearian 
authorship intelligible. As a matter of fact the evidence is strained 
alike by one side and the other ; but as between the two it has to be 
remembercxl that the onus Ues on the opponent of the Shakespearian 
authorship to show, first that there is no possible explanation which 


would Justify the tradition, and secondly that Ibtto is positive 
evidence which can upset it and which will saddle the authorship of 
Shakespe^e's wprks on Bacon or some one else. The contempt 
indiscriminately thrown on supporters of the Baconian theory by 
orthodox critics is apt to be expressed in terms which are occasionally 
unwuranted. But eveatU we leave out of account the lunatics and 
fabricators who have been so prominently connected with it, the 
adventurous amateur -however eminent as a lawyer or however 
acute as a critic of everyday affairs — may easily be too ingenious in 
his endeavours to solve a literary problem in which judgment largely 
depends on a highly trained and subtle sense of literary style and a 
sproial knowledge of the conditions of Elizabethan England and of 
the c^ly drama. In such an exposition of what may be called the 
" anti-Snaksperian " case as Mr Greenwood's, many points appear 
to make for his conclusion which are really not more than doubtful 
interpretations of evidence ; and though these interpretatims may 
be derived from orthodox Shakespearians — orthodox, that is to say, 
so far at all events as their view of Shakespearian authorship is 
concerned there have been a good many such interpreters whose , 
zeal has outrun their knowledge. The fact remains that the most 
Cennpetent special students of Shakespeare, however they may 
differ as to details, and also the most authoritative special students 
of Bacon, are unanimous in upholdiM the traditional view. The 
Baconian theory simply stands as jjf curious illustration of the 
dangers which, even in the hands of fmr judges of ordinary evidence, 
attend certain methods of literary investigation. 

There is one simple reason for this : in order to establish even a 
prima facie case against the identiffc^on of the man Shakespeare 
(however the name be spelt) with the author of Shakespeare's works, 
the Baconian must clearly account for the positive contemporary 
evidence in its favour, and this cannot well be done ; it is highly 
significant that it was not attempted or thought of for centuries. 
It is comparatively easy to point to certain difficulties, which are due 
to the gaps in our knowlecfge. As already explained, the orthodox 
biographer, armed with the results of accurate scholarship and pro- 
longed historical research, attempts to reconstruct the life of the 
period so as to offer possible or probable explanations of these difti- 
culties. But he docs so backed by the unsnaken tradition and the 
positive contemtiorary evidence that the Stratford boy and man, the 
London actor, the author of Venus and Adorns and Lucrece, and the 
dramatist (so far at least as criticism upholds the canon of the plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare), were one and the same. 

It may be useful here to add to what has been written in the pre- 
ceding article some of the positive contemporary allusions to Shake- 
speare which establish this presumption. The evidence of Francis 
Mores in Palladis Tamia (1598) has already been referred to. It is 
incredible that Ben Jonson, who knew both Shakespeare and Bacon 
intimately, who himself dubbed Shakespeare the " swan of Avon," 
and who survived Bacon for eleven years, could have died without 
revealing the alleged secret, at a time when there was no reason for 
concealing it. Much has Iwen made of Jonson's varying references 
to Shakespeare, and of certain mconsistencies in his references to both 
Shakespeare and Bacon ; but tlicse can be twisted in more than one 
direction and their explanation is purely speculative. His positive 
allusions to ShakesjMjare are inexplicable except as the most authon- 
tative evidence of his identification of the man and his works. 
Richard Bamffeld (1598) speaks of Shakespeare as " honcy-fiowing," 
and says that his Venus and Lucrece have placed Ills name " in 
Fame's immortal book." John Weever (1599) speaks of " honey- 
tongued Shakespeare," admired for " rose-cheelccd Adonis," and 
" Romeo, Richard, more whose names I know not." John Davie.s of 
Hereford (1610) calls him " our English Terence, Mr Will Shake- 
speare." Thomas Freeman (i6ia) writes " to Master W. Shake- 
speare : " — " Who loves chaste lile, there's Lucrece for a teacher | 
Who list read lust there’s Venus and Adonis | . . . | Besides in 
plays thy wit winds like Meander." Other contemporary allusions, 
all treating Shakespeare as a great poet and tragedian, are also on 
record. 

Finally, it may be remarked that although many problems in 
connexion with Shakesiiearc’s authorship can only be solved by the 
answer that he was % " genius," the Baconian view that " genius " 
by itself could not confer on Shakespeare, the supposed Stratford 
" rustic," the positive knowledge of law, <kc., which is revealed in his 
works, depends on a theory of his upbringing and carper which 
strains the evidence ^uite Os much as anything put forward by 
orthodox biographers, if not more. As shown in thej^eceding article, 
it is by no means improbable that the Stratford " nitic " was quite 
well educated, and that his rusticity is a gross ex^geration. We 
know very little about his early years, and, in so far as we are ignorant, 
it is legitamate to draw inferences in favour of what makes the re- 
mainder of his career and achievements intelligible. The Baconian 
theory entirely depends on straining every assumption in favour of 
Shakespeare's moI having had any opportunity to acquire knowledge 
which m any case it would require genius ’'^to absorb and utilize ; 
and tliis method of argument is directly opposed to the legitimate 
procedure in approaching the undoubtM difficulties. Isolated 
phrases, such as Ben Jonson's dictum as to his small knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, which may well bo purely comparative, the con- 
temptuous expression of a university scholar for one who had no 
acaaemic training, can easily be made too much of. The extreme 
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a^v of the Shakespeare manu^ts leaves us open, unfortunately, 
to^tte wildest coS^tures. Hat there were such manuscripts 
/unl^ Ben J<»son and the edS^ of the First Foho were bars) is 
certain : bw|; 1*^ is nothing peculiar in their not having survived 
thouK^rsons unacquaintecf with the history of the manuscripts of 
nrintePworks of the period sometimes s5em to thmk so. 

^ We know so little of the comi>osition of Shakespeare s works, and 
the staces they went through, or the influence of other persons on 
I Kjni tl^t, so hu- as technical knowledge is concerned (especially the 
leeai knowledge, which has given so much colour to the Baconi^ 
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his vocabulary. The theal 
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i and social milieu of those days was 
and Close ; me mnuenipibf culture was immediate and mainly 
oral We have no positive knowledge indeed of any relations between 
Shakespeare and Bacon ; but, after all. Bacon was a great con- 
temporary, personally interest m the dranm, and one would expect 
the contents of his mind and^S same sort of literary expression that 
wc find in his writings to bc^fceted in the mirror of the stage ; the 
same phenomenon would be detected in the drama of to-day were 
any critic to take the trouble to inquire. AMuming the genius of 
Shakespeare, such a poet and playwright would naturally ^ 
lust the sort of matter that would reprciient the c^ture of the day 
and the interests of his patrons. In the purlieus of Uie Temple 
in literary circles so closely connected with the ^wyers and the court, 
it is just the dramatic “ genius who would ^ family with ^y- 
thine that could be turned to account, and whose works, especiaUy 
plavt, the vocabulary of which was open to embody countless sourcesj 
m the different stages of composition, rehearsal, production ^d 
revision, would show the imagination of a poet working upon ideas 
culled from the brains of others. Resemblances between phm^ 
used by Shakespeare and by Bacon, therefore, carry one no ^btr 
than the lact that they were contemporanes. We cannot even say 
wluch, if either, originated tlie echo. So far as vocabulary ^or^ 
corned, in every age it is the writer whose record 

degrees becomes its representative ; the truth as to ^be extent to 
which the intellectual milieu contributed to the eduction of the 
writer, or Ins genius was assisted by association with others, b 
to recover 111 after years, and only hL 

knowledge of the period and of the individual factors m 

The Portraits of Shakespeare 

The mystery that surrounds much in the We ajid work of 
Shakespeare extends also to his portraiture. The tact that the 
only two likenesses of the poet that can be regarded as canymg 
the authority of his co-workers, his friends, and relations 
yet neither of them a life-portrait — differ in certain essential 
points, has opened the door to controversy encouraged the 
advance and acceptance of numerous wholly different types. 
Tlie result has been a swarm of portraits which may be classed 
os follows : (i) the genuine portraits of persons not bhakespea.re 
but not unlike the various conceptions of him ; (2) mernonai 
portraits often based on one or other of accepted origin^, 
whether those originals are worthy of acceptance or not ; (3; 
portraits of persons knowh or unknown, which have been 
fraudulently “ faked ” into a resemblaricjj||[|Sh^ 8 peare ; ^d 
(4) spurious fabrications especially manuHpr®^ imposition 
upon the public, whether with or without mercenary nioti^ It 
is curious that some of the crudest and most easily demonS^ble 
frauds have beep among riiose which have from time to time been, 
and still 9 .ie,^ea^r\y 9 ,cct^X^d andmost 
There are frUubjects which have bo imposed upon the ctedulou^ 
especially thosewhose intelligence might be supposed proof against 
the chicanery practised upon them. Thus, in thepast, a president 
of the Royal Academy* in England, and inwiof the leading 
artists and Shakespearian students of the ti««rere found to 
support the genuineness, as a contemporary pc^Bt of the pwt, 
of a picture which, in its faked Shakespeare sWBfa few months 
before was not even in existence. This, at least, proves^the intense 
interest taken by the world in the personahty of Shak|»we; 
and the ahnost passionate desire to know his featui^lt u 


desirable, therefore, to dllaibe those portrait which have chief 
claim to recollection by feher of their inherent interest 

or of the notoriety which they rave at some time enjoyed ; it 
is to Ije retnarkdd that such r$iont^ once achieved never ^ 
entirely dies away, if only because the wlof %e engraver, which 
has usually perpetuated them either ^iarge plates, or as illustra- 
tions to reputable editions of the W‘ks, or tq commentaries 
or biographies, sustains their undeserved credit as likenesses 
more or less authentic. 

Exhaustive study of the subject, extended over a series of 
years, has brought the present writer to the conclusion — identical 
with that entertained by leading Shakespetman authorities — 
that two portraits only can be accepted without question as 
authentic likenesses: the bust (really a half-length statue) 
with its structural wall -monument in the choir of Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon, and the copper-plate engraved by 
felartin Droeshout as frontispiece to the First Folio of Shake- 
speare’s works (and used for three subsequent issues) published 
in 1623, although first printed in the previous year. 

The Stratford bust and monument must have been erected 
on the N. wall of the chancel or choir within six years after Shake- 
speare’s death in 1616, as it is mentioned in the prefatory memorial 
lines by Leonard Digges in the First Folio. The design in its 
general aspect was one often adopted by the “ tombe-makers of 
the period, though not originated by them, and according to 
Dugdale was executed by a Fleming resident in London since 
1567, Garratt Johnson (Gerard Janssen), a denizen, who wi^ 
occasionally a collaborator with Nicholas Stone. The bust is 
believed to have been commissioned by the poet’s son-in-law. 
Dr John Hall, and, like the Droeshout print, must have been 
seen by and likely enough liad the approval of Mrs Shake- 
speare, who did not die until August 1623. It is thought to have 
been modelled from either a life or death mask, and inartistic 
as it is has theJ||ks of facial individuality ; that is to say, it 
is a portrait IHSot a generalization such as was common 
in funereal sci^^me. According to the practice of day, 
especially at the hands of Flemish .sculptors of memorial figures, 
the bust was coloured ; this is sufficient to account for the 
technical summariness of the modelling and of the forms. Thiw 
the eyebrows are scarcely more than indicated by the chisel, 
and a solid surface represents the teeth of the open mouth ; 
the brush was evoked to supply effect and detail, lo the colour, 
as reappiyitefter the removal of the white paint with which 
Malone MRie bust covered in 1793. post be attributed a 
good deal oT the wooden appearance which is now a shock to 
many. The bust is of soft stone (not alabaster, as incorrectly 
stated by “ the accurate Dugdale ”), but a careful examination 
of the work reveals no sign of the aUe^ed breakage and restora- 
tion or reparation to which some writers l^ve attributed the 
apparently inordinate length of the upper Uf). M a matter of 
fact the hp is not long ; it is less than seven-eightlw of an inch : 
the appearance is to a great extent an optical illusion, the result 
partly of the smallness of the nose and, especially, of the thinness 
of the moustache that shows tl^^esh above and below, borne 
repair was made to the moni^^K in 1649, and again 174 t 
but there is no mention in tnHjPch recq|ds of any meddling 
with the bust itself. Owing, TOwever, to the characteristic 
inaccuracy of the print by one of HoUars’ assi.stants in t^ 
illustration of Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwukshtre (p. 688), 
the first edition of which was published in 1656, certain writers 
have been misled into the belief that the whole monument 
and bust were not merely restored butrepl^d by those which 
we see to-day. As other prints in the volume depart gross^ 
from the objects represented, and as Dugdale, like 
(whose punctilious accuracy has also ^en baselcssly 
by Wal^le), was at times demonstrably loose m his descrip- 
ti^s and presentments, there is no rmon to Ixdieve ^ 
bust and the figures above it are other than tho^ 
placed in position. Other engravers, following the 
print, have further stultified the original, but as they (Vertue, 
Grignion, Foudrinier, and others) differ among themselve^ 
little importance need be attached to the circumstance. A 
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waminff should be uttered against nisdjiof the so-called “ casts ” ia^i^t diveigexUles. ']Ri this .enj^ving ,lqil|RuBhcmt the 
of the busts. George Bullo^ ftokf east in 1814 and Signor A. he^ is tar too laig§for the anA itm dim^%he costume 
Michele another about forty jjars after^ but those attnbuted to of well-to-do pefibns of the time — ^is absiU*my out of peMpective : 

^ W, R. Kite, W. Sooul^and VUiers, are reallf copies, departing an additional aigume^that the unpractised IpigraVer^d only 
from the original tfin^Ktunt details as well as m general efiect. a drawing of a head»work from, for Mb the.^d shows 
It is from these that roa||| persons derive incorrect impressions the individuality of portraitum the body ft as *cl^|||y done a 

of the bust itsalf. ^ de chic. The first proof is conopbive evidence against^e con- ^ 

Mention should here be made of the Kesselstadt Death tention that the “^wer^ortrait” at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Mask/’ now at Darmstadt, as that has been claimed as the true Museum, Stratford-on-Avon — thrift of Mrs Charles Flower 
death-mask of Shakespeare, and by it the authenticity of other (1895) ^<1 boldly entitled the M^o^bout original is the 
portraits has been gauged. It is not in fact a death-mask at original painting from which the engraving wa^nade, and is 
all, but a cast from one and probably not even a direct cast, therefore the actual life-portrait for which SnRibpe|re sat. 

In three places on the back of it is the inscription — -t- A- Dm 1616 : This view was entertained by many connoisseurs of rep A until 
and this is the sole actual link with Shakespeare. Among the it was pointed out that had that been the^rase the first proof, 
many rapturous adherents of the theory was William Page, tlie if it had been engraved from it, would have resembled it in ali 
American painter, who made many measurements .of the maskj»articulars,fortheengraverwouldhavemerely copied the picture^ 
and found that nearly half of them agreed with those of the^Afore him. Instead of that, we find that several details in the 
Jitratford bust ; the greater number which do not he conveniently ^roof-— the incorrect illumination, y^mall moustache, the shape 
attributed to error in the sculptor. The cast first came to light of the eyebrow and of the deformec^B, &c.-~have been corrected 
in 1849, having been searched for by Dr Ludwig Becker, the in the painting, in which further improvements are also imported, 
owner of a miniature in oil or parchment representing a corpse The conclusion is therefore irresistible. At the same time the 
crowned with a wreath, lyin^ in bed, while on the back^ound, picture may possibly be the earliesU|ainted portrait in existence 
next to a burning candle, is the date— A6 1637. This little of the poet, for so far as we can judMf it in its present condition 
picture was by tradition asserted to be Shakespeare, although —{it was to some extent injured b)^e at the Alexandra Palace) 

the likeness, the death-date, and the wreath all point unmist^- — it was probably executed in the earlier half of the 17th century, 

ably to the poet-laureate Ben Jonson. Dr Becker had purchased The inscription— Shakespeare, 1609 — is suspect on account 
it at the death-sale at Mainz of Count Kesselstadt in 1847, of being written in cursive script, the only kiAwn example at 
in which also “ a plaster of P^is cast ” (with no suggestion of the date to which it professes to belong. If it were authentic it 
Shakespeare then attached to it) had appeared. This he found might be taken as showing us Shakespeare’s ap^^arance seven 
in a broker’s rag-shop, assumed it to be the sOme, recognized years before his death, and fourteen years before the publica- 
in it a resemblance to the picture (which most persons cannot tion of the Droeshout print. The former attribution of it to 
sec) and so came to attribute to it the enormous historical value Cornells Janssen’s brush has been abandoned— it is the work of 
which it would, were his hypothesis corrc^^unqucstionably a comparatively unskilful craftsman. The picture’s pedigree 
posseaa. In searching for the link of evide^Apeessary to be cannot definitely be traced far back, but that is of little import- 
established, through the Kesselstadt line to^^Huid and Shake- once, as plausible pedigrees have often been manufactured to 
speare, a theory has been elaborated, but notn^nas been proved bolster up the most obvious impostures. The most interesting 
or carried beyond the point of bare conjecture. The arguments of the copies or adaptations of this portrait is perhaps that by 
against the authenticity of the cast are strong and cogent— William Blake now in the Manchester Corporation Art Gallery, 
the chief of which is the fact that the skuU reproduced is funda- One of the cleverest imitations, if such it be, of an old picture 
mentally of a different form and type from that shown in the is the Buttery ” or “ Ellis portrait,” acquired by an American 
Droeshout print— the forehead is receding instead of upright, collector in 1902. This small picture, on panel, is very poor 
Othflf important divergencies occur. The handsome, refined, judged as a work of art, but it has all the appearance of age. 

Md pleasing aspect of the mask accounts for mucl||||||he favour In thjs case the perspective of the dress has been corrected, and 
in which it has been held. It was believed in Richard Shakespeare’s shield is shown on the background. The head is 

Owen and was long on view in the British Museum, and that of a middle-aged man ; t^e moustache, contrary to the usual 
ww shown at the Stratford Centenary Exhibition in 1864. type,isdrooping. Itiscuriouraatthe “Thurston miniature” done 

The “ Droeshout print ” derives its importance from its from the Droeshout print gives the moustache of the “ proof.” 
having been executed at the order of Hemingc and Condell to Two other portraits of the same character of h^d and arrange- 
represent, as a frontispiece to the Plays, and put forth as his ment are the “ Ely Palace portrait ” and the “ Felton portrait,” 
portrait, the man and friend to whose memory they paid the both of which in their time have had, and still have, convinced 
homage of their risky enterprise. The volume was to be his real believers. The “ Ely Palace portrait ” was discovered in 1845 
monument, and the work was regarded by them as a memorial in a broker’s shop, and was taught by Thomas Turton, bishop 
erected in a spirit of love, piety, and veneration. Mrs Shake- of Ely, who died in 1864, when it was bought by Henry Graves 
.spem must have seen the pijj|||^ Ben Jonson extolled it. His and by him was presented to the Birthplace. An unsatisfactory 
dedicatory verses, however,^^B be regarded in the light of statement of its history, similar to that of many other portraits, 
conventional appro^ as ca|[PPily expressed in that age of was put forth ; th^icture must be judged on its merits. It 
the performances of portrait-engravers and habitually inscribed bears the inscriptiMjjK 39+1603,” and it shows a moustache 
beneath them. It is obvious, therefore, that in the circumstances and a right eyebroJ^Pntical with those in the Droeshout “ proof.” 
an authentic portrait must necessarily have been the basis of It wu therefore hailed by many competent judges as the original 
the engraving j and Sir George Scharf, judging from the contra- of tnf print ; by others it was dismissed as a “ make-up 
dictory lights and shadows in the head, concluded that the at the same time it is very far from being ^^roved fraud, 
origii^ must have been a limning— more or less an outline Supposing both it and the “ Flower portrait mA be genuine, 
drawing — which the youthful engraver was required to put into this picture, which came to light long before the Imn, antedates 
chiaroscuro, achieving his task with but very partial success, it by six years. Judged by the test of the Droeshout “proof ” 
T^t this is the co^ is proved by the so-called “ unique proof ” it must have Deeded and not followed it. The “ Felton 
discovered by Halliwell-Phillips, and now in America. Another portrait,” whiM^ade its first appearance in 1792, had the 
TOpy of it, also im early proof but not in quite the same “ state,” valiant chaxnj|^Rhip of the astute and cynical Steevens, of 
is in the Bodleian Library. No other example is known. In Britton, Dra^Jud other authorities, as the original of the 
this plate the head is for more human. The nose is here longer Droeshout p^R, while a few — ^those who believed in the 
than in the bust, but the bony structure corresponds. In the “ Chandos portrait ’’-nienounced it as “a rank foigery.” 
proof, moreover, there is a thin, wiry moustache, much widened On 1|g||>ack of the panel was boldly traced in a florid hand 
in the print as used ; and in several other there are “ GioRPudtespear 1597 R.B. ” (by others read “ R.N. ”). If 
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i» correct, it is contended the initials indicate Richard 


Burbage, Shak^eare’s fellow*actor. Tkaces of the writing 
may still be detected. Boadcn’s copy, made in 1792, repeating 
the inscription on the back, has “Guil. Shak^eare 1857 R.N.*' 
The spelling of Shakespeare’s name — ^which in succeeding ^es 
has b^n governed by contemporary fashion— has a distinct 
bearing on the authenticity of the panel. At the 6rst appearance 
of the “ Felton portrait ” in a London salesroom if was bought by 
Sar#uel Felton of Drayton, Shropshire, for five pounds, along 
with a pedigree w^jk^h carried il^refutation along with it. 
Nevertheless, it bears evidence oflbeing an honest painting 
done from life, and is probably not a make-up in the sense that 
most of the others are. It fell into the hands of Richardson 
the printseller, who issued fraudulent engravings of it by Trotter 
and others (by which it is best known), causing the character- 
istic lines of the shoulders to be altered, so that it is set upon 
a body attired in the Droeshout costume, which does not appear 
in the picture ; and then, arguing from this falsely-introduced 
costume, the publisher maintained that the work was the original 
of the Droeshout print and therefore a life-portrait of Shakespeare. 
Thus foisted on the public it enjoyed for years a great reputation, 
and no one seems to have recognized tlmt with its down-turned 
moustache it agrees with the inaccurate print after the Droeshout 
engraving which was published as frontispiece to Ayscough’s 
edition of Shakespeare in 1790, i.e. two years before the dis- 
covery of the Felton portrait 1 The “ Napier portrait,” as the 
excellent copy by John Boaden is known, has recently been 
presented to the Shakespeare Memorial. Josiah Boy dell also 
made a copy of the picture for George Steeveas in 1797. Quite 
a number of capital miniatures from it are in existence. With 
these should be mentioned a picture of a similar type discovered 
by Mr M. H. Spielmann in 1905. Finding a wretched copy of 
the Chandos portrait executed on a panel about three hundred 
years old, he had the century-old paint cleaned off in order to 
ascertain the method of the forger. On the disappearance of 
the Chandos likeness under the action of the spirit another por- 
trait of Shakespeare was found beneath, irretrievably damaged 
but obviously painted in the 17th century. At the time of the 
” fake ” only portraits of the Chandos type were saleable, and 
this would account for the wanton destruction of an interesting 
work which was probably executed for a publisher— likely 
enough for Jacob Tonson — but not used. Early as it is in date 
it can make no claim to be a life-portrait. 

The ” Janssen ” or “ Somerset portrait ” is in many respects 
the most interesting painted likeness of Shakespeare, and 
undoubtedly the finest of all the paintings in the series. It is 
certainly a genuine as well as a very beautiful picture of the 

period, and bears the inscription — — but doubt has, 


m 


expressed whether the 6 of 46 has not been tampered 
and whether it was not originally an o and altered to fit Shake- 
speare’s age. It was made known through Earlom’s rare 
mezzotint of it, but the public knowledge of it has been mainly 
founded on Cooper’s and Turner’s b^utiful but misle^ing 
mezzotint plates until a photograph of the original was published 
for the first time in 1909 (in The Connoisseur) by permission 
of the owner, the Lady Guendolen Ramsden, daughter of the 
duke of Somerset, the former owner of the picture. The resem- 
blance to the main forms of the death-mask is undoubted ; but 
that is of little consequence as confirmation unless tlw mask 
itself is supported by something beyond^ v^ue conjectures. 
Charles Jennens, the wealthy and eccentric amateur editor of 
the poor edition of King Lear issued in 1770, was the first 
known owner, but vouchsafed no information of its source and 
shrank from the challenge to ]>roduce the picture. Of the beauty , 
excellence, and originality of this portrait there is no question ; 
it is more than likely that Janssen was the author of it ; but 
that it was intended to represent Shakespeare is still to be proved. 
A number of good copies of it exist, all but one (which enjoys 
a longer pedigree) made in the i8th century : the “ Croker 
Janssen ” now lost, unless it be that of Lord Damley’s ; the 
^Staunton Janssen,” the “ Buckston Janssen,” the “ Marsden 
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Janssen,” and the copy in the possession of the duke of Anhalt. 
These are all above the#rieran merit of such woik. 

The portrait which has made the most popular appeal is that 
called the ** Qsndos,” formerly known as the ” drdf^cnant,” 
the ” Stowe,” and the ” Ellesmere,” according as it passed from 
hand to handp it is now in the National Portrait Gallery^ 
Tradition, tainted at the outset, attributes the authorship of 
it to Richard Burbage, although it is impos^le that the painter 
of head in the Dulwich Gallery could have produced a 
woTKo good in technique ; and Burbage is alleged to have given 
it to his fellow-actor Joseph Taylor, who bequeathed it to Sir 
William d’Avenant, Shakespeare’s godson. As a mattei^f fact, 
Taylor died intestate. Thenceforward, whether or ndPit be- 
longed to d’Avenant, its history is clear. At the great Stowe 
sale of the effects of the duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
(who had inherited it) the earl of Ellesmere bought it and then 
presented it to the nation. Many serious inquirers have refused 
to accept this romantic, swarthy, Italian-looking head here 
depicted as a likeness of Shakespeare of the Midlands, if only 
because in every important physiognomical particular, and in 
face-measurement, it is contradicted by the Stratford bust and 
the Droeshout print. It is to be noted, however, that judged 
by the earlier copies of it — which agree in the main points — 
some of the swarthiness complained of may be due to the restorer. 
Oldys, indifferent to tradition, attributed it to Janssen, an un- 
allowable ascription. This, except the “ Lumley portrait,” 
the Burdett Coutts portrait,” and the admitted fraud, t^ 

“ Dunford portrait,” is tbe only picture of Shakespeare executed 
before the end of the i8th century which represents the poet 
with earrings — the wearing of which, it should be noted, cither 
simple gold circles or decorated with jewel-drops, was a fiuhion 
that extended over two centuries, in England mainly, if not 
entirely, affected by nobles and exquisites. Contrary to the 
general belief, the picture has not been subjected to very extensive 
repair. That it was notiradically altered by the restorer is proved 
by the fine copy painted by Sir C^frey Knellcr, and by him 
presented to John Dryden. The poet acknowledged the gift 
m his celebrated Fourteenth Epistle, written after 1691 and 
published in 1694, and containing the passage beginning, 
Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight ; With awe 
_ ask his blessing ere I write.” D’Avenant had died in 1668, 
and so could not, as tradition contends was the case, have been 
the donor. In Malone’s time the picture was already in the . 
possession of the earl Fitzwilliam. 'fhis at least proves the 
esteem in which the Chandos portrait was held sdfcfar back as 
the end of the 17th century, only three-quarters of a century 
after Shakespeare’s death. 

From among the innumerable copies and adaptations of the 
Chandos portrait a few emerge as Imving a certain importance 
of their own. Tliat which Sir Joshua Reynolds is traditionally 
said to have made for the use of Roubiliac, then engaged in his 
statue of Shakespeare for David Garrick (now in the British 
Museum), and another alleged to have been done for Bishop 
Newton, are now lost. That ^ Ranel^h Barret avas presented 
in 1779 to Trinity College Library, Cambridge, by the Shake- 
spearian commentator Edward Capell. Dr Matthew Maty, 
principal librarian of the British Museum, presented his co^ 
to the museum m 1760, There are also the smooth but rather 
original copy (with drapery added) belonging to the earl of Bath 
at Longleat ; the , Warwick Castle copy ; the fair copy 
known as the Lord St Leonards jxirtrait ; the large copy in 
coloured crayons, formerly in the Jennens collection and now 
belonging to Lord Howe, by van der Gucht, which seems to 
be by the same hand as that which executed the pastel portrait 
of Chaucer in the Bodleian Library ; the ” Oopton miniature ” 
atmbuted to John Michael Wright, which formed the basis of 
the drawing by Arlaud, by whose name the engravings of this 
modified type are usually known ; the Shakespeare Hirst picture, 
based on Houbraken’s engraving ; the full-size chalk drawing 
by Ozias Humphry, R.A., at the Birthpla«, which Malone 
guaranteed to be a perfect transcript, but which more resembles 
the late W. P. Frith, R.A., than Shakespeare. Humphry also, 
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^tiering to hb modiikd type, executed three beautiful but 
inaccurate miniatures from the pictuim one of which b in the 
Garrick Qub, and the others in private hands^ 

The ‘Burnley portrait ” b in type a curifts blend of the 
faces in the Chandos portrait and the Droeshout print, with 
a dash of the ** Auriol miniature ** (see later^ It represents 
a heavy-jowled man with pursed-up lips, and with something of 
the expression but Ihtle of the vitality of the Chandos. Although 
it b thought to i)e indicated though not actually mcntmned 
in the Lumley sale catalogues of 1785 and 1807, it was only when 
it came into the possession of George Kippon, presumably about 
the year 1848, that it was brought to the notice of the world, 
and a<i|ltional attention was secured by the owner’s contention 
that it was the original of the Chandos. It b claimed that the 
picture originally ^longed to the portrait collector John, Lord 
Lumley, of Lumley castle, Durham, who died in 1609, and 
descended to Richard, the 4th earl of Scarborough, and George 
Augustus, the 5th earl, at whose respective sales at the dates 
mentioned it was put up to auction. On the first occasion it was 
bought in, and on the second it was acquired by George Walters. 
It is to be observed, however, that it does not appear by name 
in the early inventory, and it is unconvincingly claimed that 
it WM mistakenly entered as Chaucer, a portrait of whom b 
mentioned. When in the possession of George Rippon the picture 
was so superbly chromo-lithographed by Vincent Brooks that 
copies of It, mounted on old panel or canvas, and varnbhed, 
have often changed hands as original paintings. It is clear that 
if the picture was indeed in possession of John, Lord Lumley, 
we have here a contemporary portrait of Shakespeare, and the 
fact that it is an amateur performance would in no way in- 
validate the claim. It is thinly painted and scarcely looks the 
age that b claimed for it ; but it is an interesting work, which, in 
1875, entered the coUection of the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

To Frederigo Zuccaro ore attributed three of the more important 
portraits now to be mentioned ; upon him also have been foisted 
several of the more impudent fabrications herein named. The 
“ Bath ” or Archer portrait it having been in the possession 
of tlte Rath Librarian, Archer, when attention was first drawn 
to it in 1859— is worthy of Zuccaro’s brush. It b Italian in 
feeling, with an inscription (“ W. Shakespear ”) in an Italian 
but apparently more modern hand. The type of head, too, 
is Italian, and it is curious that in certain respects it bears some 
resemblance not only to the Chandos, and to the Droeshout 
and Jaiwsen portraits, but also to the “ death-mask ” ; yet it 
differs in eisentiab from all. Certain writers have affirmed 
that Reynolds in one of his Discourses expressed his faith in 
the picture ; but the alleged passage cannot be identified, 
rhis eloquent, refined, and well-bred head suggests an Italian 
noble, or, if an English poet, a man of the type of Edmund 
l^nscr ; a lady-love shoe-string, or “ twist ” (often used to 
tie on a jewel), threads the ear and a fine lace ruff frames the 
head. The whole picture is beautifully painted by a highly 
accomplished artist. If this portrait represents Shakspeare 
at about the iige of 30, that b to say in 1594, the actor-dramatbt 
hod made astonishing progress in the world, and become well-to- 
do, and had adopted the attire of a dandy. But Zuccaro came 
to England in 1574, and os hb biographers state “ did not stay 
long,” and returned to Florence to complete the work at the 
Duomo there begun by Vasari. The conclusion appears to be 
definite. The picture was acquired for the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts by W. H. Wilb. 

Stronger objection applies to the Boston Zuccaro ” or ** Joy 
portrait,” now in Boston, U.S.A. A Mr Benjamin Joy, who 
emigratjsd from London to Boston, owned a picture with a doubt- 
ful pedigree— transparently a manufactured tradition. R. S. 
Greenoi^h, the American sculptor, used it along with ** other 
authentic portraits ” to produce his bust. In parts it has b^n 
viciously restored, but it is in very fair condition and appears 
to be a good picture of the Flembh school. In the vague assertion 
that it was found in the Globe Tavern which was frequented by 
Shakespeare and his associates, no credence can be placed, if 
only b^use no such tavern b Imown to have exbted. 


The “ Cosway Zuccaro portrait ” b now in America 5 hut the 
reproduction of it exbts in England in the miniature of it bv 
Cosway’s pupil, Charlotte Jones, as weU as in the rare mezzotim 
by Hanna Greene. The picture b alleged to have disappeared 
from the possession of Richard Cosway ; it was sold in hb sale 
however, and passed through the hands of Lionel Booth and 
of Augustin Daly. No one would imagine that it is intended 
for a portrait of the poet. It is far more like Shelley (some- 
what caricatured, especially as to the cat-like eyes and^the 
Mephistophefian eyebrows)^ Torquato TAso. The attribution 
to Zuccaro b absurd, y jPCosway and ^ Charles Eastl^e 
believed in it. The inscription on the back, ‘‘Guglielm: 
Shakespear,” with its mixture of Italian and Englbh, resembles 
in wording and spelling that adopted in the case of several 
admitted “fakes.” No attempt at discovering the hbtory of 
the picture was ever made, but there is no doubt that at the 
beginning of the 19th century it was "widely credited ; Wivell 
and others attributed it to Lucas Franchois. It b said to be 
well painted, but the copies show that it is ill drawn. The 
miniature by Charlotte Jones, a fashionable artist in her day, 
is pretty and weak, but well executed ; it was painted in 182 s. ' 

Of the “ Burdett-Coutts portrait ” (the fourth interesting 
portrait of Sh^espeare in the possession of Mr Burdett-Coutts) 
there is no history whatever to record. No name has been 
suggested for the artist, but the hands and accessories of dress 
strongly resemble those in the portrait of Elizabeth Hardwick, 
countess of Shrewsbury, in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
ruff, painted with extreme care, reveals a peniimento. The picture 
is ^mirably executed, but the face is weak and is the least 
satisfactory part of it ; especially feeble is the ear with the ring. 
Shakespeare’s shield, crest, with red mantling, which appear 
co-temporary with the rest, and the %ures “ 37 ” beneath it, 
appear on the background, in the manner adopted in 17th- 
century portraits. From this picture the “ Craven portrait ” 
seems to have been “ faked.” 

Equally striking is the “ Ashbourne portrait,” well know^n 
through G. F. Storm’s engraving of it. It is sometimes called the 
“ Kingston portrait ” as the first known owmer of it was the Rev. 
Clement U. Kingston, who issued the engraving in 1847, Jt 
is an important three-quarter length, representing a figure in 
black standing beside a table at the comer of which is a skull 
whereon the figure rests his right forearm. It is an acceptable 
likeness of Shakespeare, in the manner of Paul van Somer, 
apparently pure except in the ruff. The inscription “ ^etatis 
SVAE. 47. A 1611,” and the decoration of cross spears on a book 
held by the i^ht hand, are abo raised from the ground, so that 
it would be injudicious to decide that these are not of a later 
yet at the i^me time ancient additions. It is the only 
disregard the inadmissible “ Hampton Court 
^HRit ” — ^in which Shakespeare is shown wearing a sword- 
belt and a thumb-ring, and holding a gauntleted glove. The 
type is that of a refined, fresh-coloured, fair-haired English 
gentleman. There is no record of the picture before Mr Kingston 
bought it from a London dealer. 

More famous, but less reputable, is the “ Stratford ” or 
“ Hunt portrait,” amusingly exhibited in an iron safe in the 
Birthpla^ at Stratford, to which it was presented by W. O. 
Hunt, town clerk, in 1867. It had been in the Hunt family for 
many years and represented a black-bearded man. Simon 
Collins, the picture cleaner and restorer who had cleansed the 
Stratford bust of Malone’s white paint and restored its colours, 
declaring that another picture was beneath it, was engaged 
to exercise himself upon it. He removed the top figure from 
the dilapidated canvas with spirit and found beneath it the 
painted version of the Stratford bust. At that time Mr Rabone’s 
copy, now at Birmingham, was made ; it is valuable as evidence. 
Then Collins, always a suspect in this matter, proceeded with 
the restoration, and by treatment of the hair made the portrait 
more than ever like the bust ; and the owner, and not a few 
others, proclaimed the picture to be the original from which 
the bust was made. No judge of painting, however, accepts the 
picture as dating further ba^ than the latter half of the 18th 
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century— when it was probably executed, among a score of others, 
about the time of the bicentenary of Shakespeare’s birth, an 
event which gave rise to much celebration. The ingenious but 
entirely unconvincmg explanations offered to account for the 
state in which the picture was found need not be recounted here. 

The ** Duke of Leeds’ portrait,” now at Hornby castle, has 
been for many years in the family, but the circumstances of 
its provenance are unknown. It has been thought possible 
that this is the lost portrait of which John Evelyn speaks as 
having been in the collection of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
the companion picture to that of Chaucer ; but no evidence 
has been adduced to support the conjecture. It represents a 
handsome, fair man, with auburn beard, with an expression 
recalling the Janssen portrait ; the nose, however, is quite 
different. He wears a standing “ wired band,” as in the Droe- 
shout print. It is a workmanlike piece of painting, hut tliere 
is nothing in the picture to connect it with Shakes j>eare. The 
same may be said of the Welcombe portrait,” which was bought 
by Mark Philips of Welcombe and descended to Sir George 
Trevelyan. It is a fairly good picture, liaving some resemblance 
to the “ Boston Zuccaro ” with something of the Chandos. 
The figure, a half-length, wears a falling spiked collar edged with 
lace, and from the car a love-lace, the traces of which only are 
left. Two other portraits at the Shakespeare Memorial should 
be named. The “ Venice portrait,” which was bought in Paris 
and is said to have come from Venice, bears an Italian unde- 
cipherable inscription on the back ; it seems to have no obvious 
connexion with Shakespeare apart from its ex^geration of the 
general aspect of the Chandos portrait ; it is a weak thing. 
The ” Tonson portrait,” inscribed on the frame ” The Jacob 
Tonson Picture, 1735,’* a small oval, with the attributes of comedy 
and tragedy, is believed to have been executed for Tonson’s 
4th edition of Shakespeare, but not used. 

The ” Soest portrait ” (often called Zoust or Zoest), formerly 
known as “ the Douglas,” the ” Lister Kaye ” or the “ Charges 
portrait,” according to the owner of the moment, was for many 
years a public favourite, mainly through J. Simon’s excellent 
mezzotint. The picture, a short half-length within an oval, 
is manifestly meant for Shakespeare, but the head as nearly 
resembles the head of Christ at Lille by Charles Delafossc(i636-' 
1716) who also painted pictures in England. Cierard Soest 
was not born until 1637, and according to Granger the picture 
w'as painted in Charles II. ’s reign. It is a pleasing but weak 
head, possibly based on the Chandos. The whereabouts of the 
picture is unknown, unless it is that in the posse.ssion of the 
earl of Craven. A number of copies exist, two of which are at 
the Shakespeare Memorial, Simon’s print was the firet announce- 
ment of the existence of the picture, which at that time belonged 
to an obscure painter, F. Wright of Covent Garden. ^ 

The “Charlecote portrait,” which was exhibited publicly 
at Stratford in 1896, represents a burly, bull-necked man, whose 
chief resemblance to Shakespeare lies in his baldness and hair, 
and in the wired band he wears. The former jwssession of tlie 
picture by the Rev. John Lucy has lent it a sort of reputation ; 
but that gentleman bought it as recently as 1853. 

Similarly, the ” Hampton Court portrait derives such 
authority as it possesses from the dignity of its owner and its 
habitat. William IV. bought it as a portrait of Slmkespeare, 
but without evidence, it is suggested, from the de Lisles. This 
gorgeously attired officer in an elaborate tunic of green and 
gold, with red bombasted trunks, with fine worked sword and 
dagger pendent from the embroidered belt, and with a falling 
ruff and laces from his ear, bears some distant resemblance to 
the Chandos portrait. Above is inscribed, ” Mint, suae. 

It appears to be the likeness of a blue-eyed soldier ; but it has 
been suggested that the portrait represents Shakespeare in stage 
dress—a frequent explanation for the strange attire of quaintly 
alleged portraits of the poet. A copy of this picture was 
by H. Duke about i860. Similarly unacceptable is the H, 
Danby Seymour portrait ” which has disapfieared wnce it was 
lent to the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866. is a fine 
three-quarter length in the Miervelt manner. The dignified 


• 

bald-headed man has a light beard, brown hair, and blue eyes, 
and wears white lace-odged falling collars and cuffs over a 
doublet gold-embroidered with points ; and in the left hand 
holds ajilack hat * The ” Lytton portrait,” a royal giftmade to 
Lord Lytton from Windsor Gustle, is mainly interesting as having 
been copied by Miller in his original profile engraving of Shake- 
speare. The “ Rendlesham ” and “ Crooks ” portraits also 
belong to the category of capital paintings representing some one 
other than Shakespeare ; and the same may be hazarded of 
the “ Grafton ” or ” Winston ” portrait, the ” Sanders portrait,” 
the ** Gilliland portrait ” (an old man’s head impudently 
advanced), the striking ” Tliome Court portrait,” the “ Aston 
Cantlow portrait,” the ” Bum portrait,” the ” Gwennet pqgtrait,” 
the ** Wilson portrait ” and others of the class. 

Miniaturc-paiuting has assumed a certain importance in relation 
to the subject. The “ Welbeck Abbey or ” Harlrian miniature/’ 
is that which Walpole caused to be engraved by Vertue for Pope’s 
edition of Shakespeare {1723-1725), but which Oldys declared, in- 
correctly, to be a juvenile jxirtrait of James 1 . According to Scliarf, 
it belonged to Rolx^rt Harley, ist earl of Oxford, but it is more likely 
that it was bought by his son Edward Harley m the father’s lifetime. 
It already was in his collection in 1719, hut whence it came is not 
known. It has been denounced as a piece of arrant sycophancy that 
l*ope con.scuted to adopt this very beautiful but entirely unauthenti- 
cated portrait, which bears little resemblance to luiy other accepted 
likeness (more, however, to the Chandos than to the rest) simply in 
order to please the aristocratic jiatron of his literary circle. It 
measures 2 in. high; Vertue’s exquisite engraving, executed in 1721, 
enlarged it to 5L and became the " authority " for numerous copies 
BriliMi and foreign. Tlie " Somerville *’ or “ Hilliard miniature/ 
lM*longing to Lord and Lady Northcote, is claimed to have descended 
from Shakespeare's friend, Somerville oi Edstone, grandfather of the 
poet William Somerville. It was first publicly spoken of m 1818 
when it was in tlie possession of Sir James Bland Burges. It is 
certainly by HilUanl, but although Sir 'rhomas Lawrence and many 
distinguished painters and others agreed that it was an original life- 
portrait of the poet, few will be disposed to give adherence to the 
theory, in view of its complete departure from other portraits. It 
represents a jiale man with flaxen hair and beady eyes; yet in it 
Burges fouud “ a general resemblance to the l>cst busts (sic) of 
Sliakespcare,” and an attempt was made to prove a relationship 
between the Ardens and the Somervilles —an untenable theory'. 
The miniature has frequently been exhibited and has figured m 
important collections on its own merits. The well-known " Auriol 
miniature,” now in America, is one of the least sympathetic and tlw 
least acceptable of the Shakespeare minialures, excellent though it is 
in technique. It has the forehead and hair of the Chandos, but it is 
utterly devoid of the Shakespeare expression. In the background 
appears ” 33.” The costume is that worn by the highest in the 

land. It first appeared in its present character in 182O, but it had 
been known for a few years before, as l>eing in the collection of 
•' Dog ” Jennings, and ultimately it came into the hands of the 
collector Charles Auriol. Its early history is unknown. The other 
principal miniatures of interest, but lacking authority, arc the 

Waring miniature,” the ” Tomkinson miniature ” (which, like the 
“ Hilliard ” and the ” Auriol,” was formerly in the Lumsden Propert 
collection), the doubtful ” Isaac Oliver miniature ” (alleged to liave 
been in the Jaff6 collection at Hamburg), the ” Mackey *’ and 
” Glen ” miniatures, and tho.se presented to the Shakespeare 
Memorial by Lord Ronald Sutherlaiui Gower, T. Kite, and Henry 
Graves. Thest' are all contemporary or early works. Miniature 
copies of recognized portraits arc numerous and many of them of fiigh 
excellence, but they do not call for special enumeration. That, 
however, by Mary Anne Nichols, " an imitative cameo after 
Roubiliac,” exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1848, claims notice. In 
this category are a numlier of enamels by accompli.shed artists, the 
cliief of them Henry Bone, R.A., H. P. Bone^ and W. Essex. 

Several recorded painted portraits have disappeared, other than 
those already mentioned ; these include the ” Ii)arl of Oxford 
portrait ” and the ” Challis portrait.” The ” Countess of Zetland's 
portrait,” which hacTlts adherents, was destroyed by fire. 

Not a few of the existent representations of Shakespeare, un- 
authoritative as they are, were honestly produced as memorial 
pictures. There is another class, the earnest attempts made to 
reconstitute the face and form of the poet, combining within them 
the l^st and most characteristic features of the earliest portraita. 
The most successful, perhaps, is tliat by Ford Madox Brown, in the 
Manchester Corporation Art Gallery. Those by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.. 
and Henry Howard, R.A., take a lower rank. It is to be regretted 
that Gainsborough did not execute the portrait for Garrick, for which 
he made serious preparations. The ” Booker portrait,” which gained 
wide publicity in Stratford, might be included here ; it has dignity, 
but the pigment forbids us to allow the age claimed for it. Tno 
portraits by P. Krttmer and Rumpf are among the best recently 
executed in Germany. The remarkable pen-and-ink drawings by 
Minanesi and Philip H. Newman deserve to be remembered. 
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The hiked ’* portraits have been at times as ardently accepted as 
those with some solid claim to consideration. The ' Shakespeare 
Marriage picture/' with its rhyming confirmato^ “ tag ’’ intended 
as anmscriptira, was discovered in 1S72. It ^is a genuine Dutch 
picture of An’and wife weighing out money in the foregiound—a 
fr^uent subject— while through the open door Shakespeare and, 
presumably, Ann Hathaway arc seen going through the ceremony of 
hand fasting. The inscnption and the Shakespeare head (probably 
the whole group) are fakes. The " Rawson portrait/' inscribed with 
the poet's name, is faked ; it is really a b^utiful little portrait of 
Lnra Keeper Coventry by Janssen. The “ Matthias Alexander 
portrait " shows a modem head on an old body. The " Belmount 
portrait " with its pseudo'Garrick MS. inscription on the back, 
is in the present writer's opinion not the genuine thing which it 
claims to be. It represents the poet looking up from his literary 
work. In the early part of the xyth century two clever " restorers,*' 
Holder and Zinclui. made a fairly lucrative trade of fabricating 
nunous portraits ot Shakespeare (as well as of Oliver Cromwell and 
Nell Gwynn) and the clumsiness of most of tliem did not impede a 
ready sale. The way in which they imposed upon scholars as well as 
on the public is marvellous, Many of these impudent impostures 
won wiae acceptance, sometimes by the help of the hne engravings 
which were made of them. Such are the " Stace " and the “ Dunford 
portraits '* — so named after the unscrupulous dealers who put them 
forward and promulgated them. They have both disappeared, but 
of the latter a copy is still in existence known as the " Dr Clay 
portrait." The former is based upon the portrait of Robert Carr, 
earl of Somerset. There are the two “ Winstanley portraits," the 
Bishop Newton," the " Cygnus Avoniae," the " Norwich " or 
" Boardman," the " Bellows " or " Talma " portraits — most of them, 
as weU as others, traceable to one or other or both of tlie enterprising 
fakers already named. At least a dozen are reinforced, as corrobo- 
rative evidence, with verses supposed to issue from the pen of 
Ben Tonson. 'Tliese are all to be attributed to one ready pscudo- 
Ehsaoethan writer whose identity is known. With these pic- 
tures, apparently, should be ranged the composition, now in 
America, purporting to represent Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
playing chess. 

'fhe " fancy-portraits " are not less numerous. The 18th-century 
•maU full-length " Willett portrait " is at the Shakespeare Memorial. 
It is a charmingly touched-in little figure. There are many represen- 
tations of the poet in 1^ study in the act of composition — they include 
those by JEteniumin Wilson (Stratford Town Hall), John Boaden, John 
Faed, R.A., air George Harvey, R.S.A., C. Bestland, B. J. N. Ckiger, 
and the painter of the Warwick Castle picture, &c. ; others have for 
subject Shakespeare reading, either to the Court or to his family, 
by John Wood. £. Ruder, R. Westall, R.A., &c. ; or the infancy and 
childhood of Sliakcspcare, by George Romney (three pictures), 
T. Stotliard, R.A., John Wood, James Sant, R.A. ; Sliakespeare 
before Sir Thomas Lucy, by Sir G. Harvey, R.S.A., Thomas Brooks, 
A. Chisholme, &c. These, and kindred subjects such as " Shakc- 
speiire's Courtship," have provided infinite material lor the industry 
and ingenuity of Shakespeare-loving painters. 

The engraved portraits on copper, steel, and wood are so numerous 
—amounting to many hundreds — that it is impossible to deal with 
tliem here ; but one or two must be referred to, as they liave genuine 
importance and interest. Vertue and Walpole speak of an engraved 
portrait ^ John Payne (fl. 1620, the pupil of Simon Pass and one of 
the first Knglish engravers who achieved distinction) ; but no such 
print has ever been found and its existence is doubted. Walpole 
probably confounded it with that by W. Marshall, a reversed and 
reduced version of the Droeshout, which was published as frontis- 
piece to tire spurious edition of Shakespeare's poems (1640). It is 
good but hard. An admirable engraving, to all but expert eyes un- 
recognizable as a copy, was made from it in 1815, and another later. 
William E'aithome (d. 1691) is credited with the frontispiece to 
Quarles’s edition of " The Rape of Lucrcce, by William Sliakespearc 

S ent. " (1653). It was copied for Rodd by R. Sawyer and republishec 
1 1819. It represents the tmgic scene between Tarquin and Lucrcce, 
and above is inset an oval m^allion, being a rendering of the Droe- 
ihout portrait reversed. The earhest engravings from the Chandos 
portrait are of interest. The first by L. du Ouemier (Arlaud type) 
and that by M. (father of G.) van der Gucht arc introduced into a 
pleasing composition. 'Ihe same elaborate design was adopted by 
IL van dor Gucht. These, like Vertue’s earlier prints, look to the 
left; subsequent versions are reversed. Perhaps the most cele- 
brated, partly because it was the most important and technically the 
finest, up to that time, is the large engraving (to the right) by 
Houbraken, a Dutchman, done fur Birch's " Hoads of Illustrious 
persona of Great Britain " published by T. and P. Knapton (1747- 
1732). 'This free rendering of the Chandos portrait is the parent of 
numerous engravings m " the Houbraken type." Since that date 
many plates of a high order, from all the principal portraits, have 
been issued, many of them extremely inaccurate. 

Numerous portraits in stained glass have been inserted in the 
windows of public institutions. Typical of them are the German 
Cbandos windows Iw Franz Mayer (Mayer & Co.) at Stationers' Hall, 
and in St Helens, Bishopsgate (Professor Blaim) : and that of the 
Droeshout type in the great hall of the Gty of London school. Ford 
Madox Brown's design is one of the best ever executed. 


We now come to the sculptured memorials. After Gerrard 
Johnson's bust no statuary portrait was executed until 1740, when 
the statue in Poets' Comer, Westminster Abbey, was set up by public 
subscription ^mainly through the enthusiastic activl^ of the earl of 
Burlin^n, Dr Richard Mead, and the poet Pope, ft was designed 
or “ mvented " by William Kent and modelled and carried out by 
Peter ^heemakers; wliat is, as Walpole said, "preposterous*' 
about it — mainly the pedestal with its incongruous heads — may be 
credited to the former, and what is excellent to the latter. It is 
good sculpture, and is interesting as being the first sculptured portrait 
of the poet based upon the Chandos picture. Lord Pembroke 
possesses a replica of it. A free repetition, reversed and with many 
clianges of detail, is erected in a niche on the exterior wall of the 
town-hall of Stratford-on-Avon. A copy of it in lead by Schee- 
makers’ pupil, Sir Henry Checre, used to stand in Drury Lane theatre. 
Wedgwood copied this work, omitting the absurdities of the pedestal, 
with much spint in black basalt. The marble copy, much simplified, 
in Leicester ^uare, is by Fontana, a gift to London by Baron Albert 
Grant. Busts were executed by Scheemakers, founded on the same 
portrait. One is still at Stowe m the " Temple of British Worthies," 
and in Lord Cobham's possession is that presented by Pope to Lord 
Lyttelton. Some very fine engravings 01 tlie monument have been 
produced, the most important that in Boydcll's Shakespeare (larger 
edition). By L. F. Roubiliac, Chcerc's proteg6, is the statue which 
in 1738 David Garrick commissioned him to carve and which he be- 
queathed to the British Museum. It is also based upon the Chandos 
portrait. The terra-cotta model for the statue is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; and a marble reproduction of it is in private hands. 
To Roubiliac also must be crecuted the celebrated " D'Avenant 
Bust " of blackened terra-cotta in the possession of the Garrick Club. 
This fine work of art derives its name from havmg been found 
bricked up in the old Duke's theatre in Portugal Row, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, which 180 years before was d’Avenant's, but which after- 
wards passed through various vicissitudes. It was again adapted 
for theatrical purposes by Giffard, for whom this bust, together with 
one of Ben Jonson which was smashed at the moment of discovery, 
must have b«en modelled by the sculptor, who at the same time was 
engaged on^ Garrick's commission. The model for the British 
Museum statue is seen in the portrait of Roubiliac by Carpenbers, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. Another portrait of Shake- 
speare is in Westminster Abbey — a medallion based on the Chandos 
picture, introduced into Webber's rather fantastic monument to 
David Garnck, An important alto-relievo representation of Shake- 
speare, by J. Banks, R.A,, between the Geniu.ses of Painting and 
the Drama, is now in the garden of New Place, Stratford-on-Avon. 
It was executed for Boydcll's Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall, 
and was presented to the British Institution which afterwards 
occupied the premises ; on the dissolution of that body it was 
given to Stratford by Mr Holte Braccbridge. It is a fine thing, 
out the likeness adheres to no clearly specified type. It has been 
excellently engraved in line by James Stow, B. Smith, and others, 
and was reproduced on the adinirablc medal by Kuchler, presented 
by Boy dell to every subscriber to his great illustrated edition of 
Shake.spcare's works. It i.s remarkable that Banks's was the first 
British hand to model a portrait of the poet. 

In more recent times numerous attempts have been made to re- 
constitute the figure of Shakespeare in sculpture. The most ambitious 
of these is the elaborate memorial group modelled and presented 
by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower to Stratford and set up outside 
the Memorial Theatre in 1 888. The large seated figure of Shakespeare 
is mounted on a great circular base around which are arranged the 
figures of Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, Prince Henry and Falstaii. In 
1864 J. E. Thomas modelled the colossal group of Shakespeare with 
attendant figures of Comedy and Tragedy that was erected in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace, and in the same year Charles Bacon 
produced his colossal Centenary Bust, a reproduction of which forms 
the frontispiocc to John H. Heraud's Shakspere : His Inner Life 
(1863). 'Hie chief statues, single or m a group, in London still to be 
mentioned arc the following : tlial by H. H. Armstead, R.A., in 
marble, on the southern pooium of the Albert Memorial ; by Hamo 
Thomycroft, R.A. (1871), on the Poets' Fountain in Park Lane ; by 
Messrs Daymond on the upper storey of the City of London School, 
on the Victoria Embankment ; and by F. £. Schcnck, a seated figure, 
on the facade of the Hammersmith Public Library. The Droeshout 
portrait is the basis of the head in the bronze memorial by Professor 
LAnteri set mto the wall on the conjectural site of the Globe Theatre 
(1909) and of the excellent bust by Mr C. J. Allen in the churchyard 
of St Mary the Virgin, Aldennanbury, in memory of Hcmingc and 
Condell (i ^0) . A recumbent statue, with head of the Chandos type, 
was ill preparation in 1910 for erection in the south aisle of Southwark 
Cathedral. Among statues erected in the provinces are those by 
Mr H. Pegram, A.K.A., in the building of Birmingham University 
(1908) and by M. GiuUemin for Messrs Farmer and Brindley for the 
Nottingham University buildings. 

Several statues of importance have been erected in other countries. 
The bronze by M. Paul Fournier in Paris (presented by an English 
resident) marks the junction of the Boulevard Haussmann and the 
Avenue de Messine (1888J. The seated marble statue by Professor 
O. Lessing was set up in Weimar by the German Shakespeare Society ; 
the sculptor has also modelled a couple of busts of a very personal 
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4md, it may be said, uii-Eng(lish type. A seated statue in stone 
roughly hewn with characteristic breadth by the Danish sculptor, 
Louis Hassdriis, has for some years been placed in the apartment of 
the Castle of Kronborg, in which, according to the Dani^ tradition. 
Shakespeare and his company acted for the king of Denmark. 
Ameriu possesses some well-known statues. That by 1 . Q. A. Ward 
is in CenSal Park, New York (1872). In 1R86 William Ordway 
Partridge modelled and carved the seated marble ngure for Lincoln 
Park Chicago ; and later, Frederick MacMonnies produced his 
very origin*! statue for the Library, in the Capitol, W'as^ngton. 
This is in some measure based on the Droeshout engraving. vV imam 
R. O'Donovan also sculptured a portrait of Shakespeare in 1874. 
Great consideration is given by some to the bust made by William 
Page of New York in preparation for a picture of the poet he was 
about to iiaint. He founded it with pathetic faith and care ^d 
punctiliousness on the so-called Death Mask, which it 
little resembles ; as he was no sculptor the bust is no more successful 
than the picture. The bust by R. S. Groenough, already mentioned 
as based in part on the ' ' Boston Zuccaro portrait, must be included 
here as well as the romantic, dreamy, marble bust by Augusto 
Possagho of Florence (presented to the Garrick Club by Salvmi in 
187O) ; the imaginative work by Altini (Duke of Northumberland, 
Alnwick Castle) ; and the busts by F. M. Miller, E. G. Zimmermann, 
Mbeti Toil, ^ . E.. Caiew M.\isptaU, UvetpooY) and P . i . Chai- 
digny of Paris. The last named was a study made in 1850, for u 
proposed statue, 100 ft. high, which the sculptor hoped to be com- 
missioned to produce. A multitude of small bronze and silver busts 
and statuettes have also been produced. Some attention has been 
accorded for several years past to the great pottery bust attributetl 
to John Dwight's Fulham Pottery (c. 1675). The present writer, 
however, has ascertained that it i.s by Lipscombe, in the latter portion 
of the 19th century. 

The wood carvings are numerous. The most interesting among 
them is the medallion traditionally believed to have been carved by 
Hogarth, and inset in the back of the " Shakespeare chair “ pre- 
sented by the artist to David Garrick (in the possession of Mr W. 
Burdett-Coutts). The statuettes alleged to be carved from the wood 
of Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree are numerous ; among the most 
attractive are the archaic carvings by Salsbee (1761). One statu- 
ette of a primitive order of art was sold in 1909 in London for a 
fantastic sum ; it was absurdly claimed to be the original of 
Scheemakers' statue, but without the slightest attempt at proof 
or j^ustification. 

The Medals and Coins of Shakespeare offer material for a separate 
iimuismatic study. Those of the Chandos type are by far the most 
numerous. The best of them are as follows : Jean Dassier (Swiss ; 
m the “ Senes of Famous Men,” c. 1730) ; J . J. Barre (French ; in 
the “ Series numismatica universalis,” 1818) ; Westwood (Garrick 
Jubilee, 1769) ; J. G. Hancock— the young short-hved genius who 
engraved the die when only seven years old ; J . Kirk (for the Hon. 
(.)rder of Shakespearciaiis, 1777) : W. Barnett (for the Stratford 
Commemoration, 1816) ; J. Moore (to celebrate the Birtliplace, 
1804) ; and L C. Wyon (the gift of Mr C. Fox-Russell to Harrow 
School, 1870). The latest, and one of the most .skilful, is the plaquette 
(no reverse) in the senes of ” Beruhmter Manner ” by Wilhelm Mayer 
and Franz Wilhelm of Stuttgart, the leading medal-partnership of 
Germany (1908). After the ” Droeshout ” engraving : Westwowl 
(1821) : T. A. Vaughton (1908-1909). After the ” Stratford bust 
W. F. Taylor (celebrating the Birthplace, 1842) ; and T. J. Minton ; 
r. W. Ingram (for Shakespearean Club, Stratford, 1824) ; J. Moore, 
Birmingham ; and, head only, Antoine Desboeufs (Erench, exhibited 
in the Salon, 1822 — obverse only) ; B. Wyon (for the City of London 
School, Beaufoy Shakespearean prize, 1851) ; J. S. ai^ A. B. Wyon 
(for the M*Gill University, Montreal, 18O4) ; John Bell L. C 
Wyon (for the Tercentenary Anniversary, 18O4) ; Allen and Moorv 
(with incorrect birthdate, ” 1574.” From the ‘ Jan^n 

type : Joseph Moore (a medal imitating a cast medal, 1900)- I«cre 
IS an Italian medal, cast, of recent date ; with the exception of this 
all the medals are struck. 

The 18th-century tradesmen’s Tokens, wluch passed current as 
money when the copper coinage was inadequate for the pubhc 
needs, constitute another branch for collectors. thirty- 

four of these, including variations, bear the head of Shakespeare. 
With one exception (a farthing, 1815, issued much later than the 
bulk of the tokens) all represented half-pencc. They comprise the 
•• local ” and ” not local. There are the ” Warwickshire senes, 
the ” London and Middlesex,” and the ” Stratford Promissory 
series. Many are stamped round the edge with the names of 
the special places in wnich they are payable. In addition to 
these may be mentioned the 24 ' imitation regal ” tokens which 
bear Shakespeare’s name, around (except in one or two cas^) 
the effigy of the king. They belong to the last quarter of the 
i8th century. ^ , 

Many of the more important kilns have produced portraits of 
Shakespeare in porcelain and pottery, in statuettes, busts, m 
** " and in painted pieces. We have them in Chelsea ; old 

Derby ; Chelsea-Derby ; old Staffordshire (salt-glaxe), frequently 
reproducing, as often as not with fantastic archaism, Scheemakers 
statue ; and on flat surfaces by transfer of printed dcsigna— both 
1 8th- and rqth-century productions ; also French-Dresden and Wedg- 


wood. In the last-named war© is the fine bust, half-hfe sise, in black 
ba.sait, as well as sever^ " cameos ” in vanous sixes, in blue and 
white jasper, or yellow ground, and in black basalt. The busu were 
also produced in di^rent sizes. Worcester produced me well-known 
” Benjamin W'ebster ” service, with the portrait, Chanda 
en camaieu, as well as the mug in *' jet enamel, which was the nttn 
of the set of thirteen. Sever^ of the portraits have also been pro- 
duced commercially in biscuit china. 

Gems with intaglio portraits of Shakespeare have been copiously 
produced since the middle of the 19th century, nearly all of them 
based upon earlier works by men who were masters of their stilF 
living craft. The principal of these latter are as follows : Edward 
Buren, A.R.A., exmbited in 17O5 ; Nathaniel Marchant, R.A., ex- 
hibited 1773 (Garrick turning to a bust of Shakespeare) : Ihomas 
Pownall (c. 1750) ; William mmett ; J. W'lcksted the Elder (bh^e- 
speare and Garrick) ; W. B. Wray (a beautiful drawing for this is in 
tile Print Room of the British Museum) : and Yeo. In the mme clasw 
may be reckoned the Carnes, variously sardonyx, chalcedony, and 
shell, some excellent examples of which have been executed, and the 
Ivories, both in the round and in relief. The Waxes form a class by 
themselves ; in the latter portion of the x8th century a few small 
busts and reliefs were put forth, very good of their kind, i hese have 
been imitated within recent years and attempts made to j>ass them 
oft asi onginaJs, bvil ou\v novice is deceived by them, oitnilwly 

the old Shakes^ieare bra.ss pipe-stoppers have latterly been widely 
reproduced, and the familiar little bra^ bust is widely reproduced 
from the bronze original So voracious is the public appetite for por- 
traits of the poet that the old embroideries in nair and more recently 
in woven silk lound a ready market ; reliefs in silver, bronze, *ron, 
and lead are eagerly snapped up, and postage stamps with Shake- 
speare’s head have been issued with success. The acquisitivenew of 
the collector paralyses his powers of selection. The vast number of 
other objects for daily use bearing the portrait of Shakespeare^ <»ll 
for no notice here. ^ ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following is an attempt to supply the want of a select classified 
bibliography of the literature connected with Shakespeare (here 
abbreviated 5 ). The titles are arranged chronologically uncler 
each heading m order to give the literary history of the spiiciai 
.subject. Articles in jienodicals not issued separately, and modern 
critical editions of single jdays, are not included ; and only thoiw ol 
the plays usually contained in the collective editions are noticed. 
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I. pKiNCiPAi On-i.iiCTivK KmrioNs 


Kditorii, Piibti»herik, &(, 


ifci foho, I. HeminKeamI H. CondeliaaBBa';d& 

by J. Wright (1807, folio) and by L Kooth (•86*-4, j wla- 4 to). 
photo-lithographic facaimile by H. .Staunton (1866, fol»o)j re- 
duced by J. O. Halliwell-PhilUppi, 1876, 8vo ; reorod. from 
ChatRworth copy, introd. by S. l^ice, 190a, folio; Methuen, *910,1 

ad folio (Cotea) if«w . 1909 (Methuen) foliof 
3d folio (Chetwlnde) Ifaac. 1905 (Methuen) folio). 

4th folio (fane. 1004 (Methuen) foliol. 
iHt 8 VO, Rowe ( 1 'onion), 7 voU., plate*. 

A Pope (ToniMHi), 7 voU. 4to. 

I. . 'I'licobald (Tonaon), 7 voU. Bvo, plate*. 

Sir T. Haiimer (Oxford), 6 vol*. 4I0. 

Bp. Warburton, B vol*. 8vo. 

Dr S. Johnwin (Tonaon), 8 vol*. Bvo. 

K. Capell (’l onaon), 10 vola. am. Bvo. 

Johnaoii and (J. Sieevena, 10 vola. Bvo. 

Stage ed." (Bell), 8 vola. lamo, platea. 

K. Malone (HaldwinX fir*i *' Variorum ed., 10 volt. am. Bvo. 

Johnson and Steeven*'* 4»h «*., by I. *3 Bvo. 

■jfct American ed., S. Iohn»on (Phdadclphk), 8 vola. lamo. 

i»t Continental ed. (Brunawick). 8 vola. Bvo ; repr. of 1793 ed. at 
Basle, 1 799- 1 Boa, 23 vol*. Bvo. 1 

Boydeir* IHus. ed. (Bulmer), 9 vola. fol. , plates, and a additional 
vol*. 

A. Chalmers, 9 vol*. 8vo, Fuaeli * plate*. 

Heath'a engraving*, 6 vol*. imp. 4to. 

T. Bowdkr a ” Family ed.,’* complete, 10 vol*. iBmo- 
E. Malone, by J. Boawell, “ Variorum ed., ai vola. Bvo. 

Rev. W. HarncM, 8 vola. 8vo 
S. VV. Singer (Pickering), 10 vol*. i8nio, woodcut*, 
let French ed. (Baudry), 8vo, 

L. Tieck (Leipcig), roy. 8vo. 

J Valpy, " Cabinet Pictorial ed , 15 vol*. am. 8 vo. 

C, Knight, “ Pictorial ed.,” 8 voU. imp. 8vo. 

B. Cornwall. 3 vol*. imp. Bvo, woodcut* by Kenny Meadow*. 

J. P. Ikillier, 8 vol*. 8vo. 

C. Knight, “ Library ed., ' is vol*. 8vo, woodcut*. 

O. W. Piliody (Beaton, U.S.X 7 vol* Bvo. 

Dr G. c. Verplanck (N.Y-X 3 vol*. roy. Bvo. woodcttlf. 

W. Haditt, 4 vol*. lamp. 

“ Lanidowne ed." (White), 8vo. 

Rev. H. N. Hud*on (Bo«on^ U.S.), 11 vola. lawo. 

Collier (aee FtymCclUerConiroatrxy, xw.), Ivo. 

... Halliwell, t 4 vol*. folio, plate*. 

Delius (EIbcrfeld), B vol*. Bva 
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1877 Ac. 
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i88t 
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1687-ou 
1888-93 

1B89 
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iB^ Ac. 
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1906-9 
1907 Ac. 
1907 Ac. 
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W. 

W. 
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p. 

p. 

p. 
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p. 
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w. 

w. 
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p. 

w. 
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w. 

w. 

w. 

p. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
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Singer and W. W. Lloyd (BellX »o vdt. lamo. 

Rev. A. DycefMoxon), 6 vola Bvo, ad ed., 1864-67. 

K. G. White (Boston, U.S-X 1 a volt, cr. 8vo. 

H. Staunton, 3 volt. roy. Svo, illuttrated by Sir T. Gilbert. 

Mrs Cowden Clarke (H.Y.). a volt. roy. Bvo. 

W. G. Clark, J. Glover and W. A, Wright, Ckunbridge od,,*' 
9 volt. Bvo. 

f. Ji. Marsh. “ Reference ed..” large Svo. 

C. and M. C. Clarke (CattcII), illuetratcd hy H. C Seloui, 3 volt, 
la. Bvo. 

H. H. Furneta, ** Variorum ed.” (PhlL), volt. i-i6, 8vo., inprogrett. 
C Knight, '* Imperial,” 4 volt. imp. 410, plates. 

W. Cm. Clark and W. A. Wright, “Giolie," tm. 8vo. 

S. Neil, “ Library Shakespeare “ (Mackenzie), 3 Vols. 410, illus. 

G. L Duyckinck (Hiil.), large Bvo. illus. 

A. A. Paton, Hamnet ed., Bvo, iit folio text, spelling modernized. 
N. Delius (F. J. Fumivall), " Leopold " Shakespeare, 4to. 

I. S. Hart, “ Avon ed." (PhiL), large Bvo, portraits. 

Kev. H. N. Hudson, "Harvard eiT" (Boston, U.S. ), aovoU. lamo. 

C. Wordsworth, " Historical Pl^s,” 3 volt. tm. Bvo 

R. G. White, ** Riverside ed." (Camb., Matt.X 3 vols. 8vo. 

Rolfe't " Friendly ed.," ao volt. i6mo(N.Y.)L 

■Sir H. Irving ana F. A. Manihall, "H Irving eel.," 8 volt. 4I0. 

J. A. Morgan, " Hankside ed.," orig. playerr text (N.Y. S. Soc.), 
ao volt, 

" Bedford ed.," N.Y., la volt. Bvo. 

W, A. Wright, "Cambridge ed.," 9 vols. 8vo ; alto 1893-95, 40 
volt. tm. Bvo, 

I. Gollancz, “ Temple ed.," 40 volt. tm. Bvo. 

C. H. Herford, ** Eversley eo,," 10 volt. Svo. 

I. l>ennit, ‘‘Chiswick ed.." ill. by Byam Shaw, 39 voK tm. 8vo. 

W. J. Craig, " Arden cd.,^' each play separate editor. 

W. E. Henley (and W. Raleigh), " Edinburgh folio ed.," 10 volt. 

S. Lee, " Univ. Press S. Renaissance ed,," 40 voU. 

F. J. Fumivall, "Old Spelling 5 " ( 1 . GollaiiLz, S. Lib.). 

J. A. Morgan, " Hanktide-Retioratiun S." (N.Y. S. Soc.). 

[G. Steevens, ‘twenty of the Plays, 1766, 4 volh Bvo, containt 
reprints ot the early editions 48 volh. of the quartos were 
facsimiled by F.. W. Ashljce (1866-71), under the superinteml- 
ence of Halliwell ; photo-lithograpnic reproductions of early 
editiont by Griggs and Praetoriu.s, with introductions hy 
Fumivall, Ac., 1883-9, 43 volt. 410.] 


TI. SbI.BCTIONS and RRAOtNf.X 

J. R. PitiMui, TA4 ScAiHt/ S., Bvo; It. H. Smart, 5 . Rtadings^ 1839, lamo; 
Kowvll, Rtlmi Ptmyit 1B48, tamo, Koman Catholic ; C. Kean, HeUctioMt^ eu at the 
Priitctii' Tktatre, iWo, a voU. mn. 8vg ; T. and Rev. S. G. Itulfinch, S. euiapteti /or 
RfadtmgClastetami the Family^ nofttaii, 186s, tamo; W. A. WrlRnt, Select /V«i»t, 
1869-86, 14 voU. »m. 8vo; J. W. S, Howh, Htstorual S.ian Ren^ter, N.Y., 1870, 8fo ; 
K. J. l«ane (editor), C. KembU't S. ReadtetgSt 1870, mn. Bvo ; R, Hnuithan, I'layi, 
Ahridged a$ui Retttted/or iltrUy 1871, 8vo ; H, N. HvkAmn, PlavA^ Mected, Ho%toti, 
t87a, 3 volt. tm. 8vo ; H. Cundell, The Hau.Mr S., 1876 77, a volt. Bvo, eight plays 
for rending aloud ; H. C. Kowen, S. Rendiuji Hook, i88t, 3 pts. 8vo, teveitteen pin vs fur 
iich<xilt and reading aloud ; S. Hrandram, Selected Playsy abridged for the Vovng, 
i88a, tm. Bvo ; C. M. Yonge, S't Play^ for Schools, 1883-85, five plays abridged and 
annotated ', M. A. WrKxls, Scenes frctm S./or use in Schools, 1898, &c., 8vo; Lamb, S. 
por the young ( 1 . Gollanci, S. Lib,) 1908, &c., bated on Lamb's Tales from 5 > 


III. PRINCII’AI. TKANtLATtONS OF WuRK.S 

German.— C, M. Wieland, i76a-66, 8 volt. 8vo; J. J. Etchenhurg, I775-8-', ij vols. 
8vn; A. W. V. Schlegel, 1797-1810, 0 volt. 8vo; SrhlegebEtchenburg, s8io-ia, ao vols. 
Bvo; J. H. and 11 . and A. Vow, iBiS-ag, 9 vols. 8vo ; J. W. O. Ilcnda, 1825-26, 19 volt 
161110 ; I. Meyer and H. Ddring, 1834-34, ssp^*' iBmo ; SchlegebTieck, 1825-33, 9 volt, 
laiiio ; P. Kaufmanii, 1830-36, 4 volt, lamo ; E. Ortle|m, 1838-39. 8 volt, lamo; achlegel- 
Tieck-IJIrici, 1867-71, is* volt. 8vo; Dingeintedt, W. Jordan ana othen, 1B65-70. 9 vols. 
8vo ; F. Bodenst^t and nthert, 1867-71, 5th ed. 1890, 9 volt, 8vo ; SchlcgebTieck.Hernayt, 
1871-73, la voU. tm. Bvo ; Schlcgel-Gundolf, 1908, ftc. AVrtK'A— Letoumeur, 1776-B2, 
eo volt. Bvo; Letournaur«r,uitot, i8ai. 13 volt. Bvo; B. Imroche, 1838-39, a volt. roy. 
Ivo ; Krancitque' Michel, 1839-40, 3 volt. roy. 8vo ; K, Victor Hugo fda, 1859-66, 18 volh 
8vo; (luirot, iB(iu-62. 8 volt. 8 vo ; E. M' nt 6 giit, 186B-73, 10 volt, lamo ; G. DtivnI, 
1908-9, 8 Volt. 8vo ; J. H. Kotny, 1909, &c. Italian. — M. Leoni, 1814-15, 8 volt. 8vo ; 
Cf. Rutconi, 1838, 8vo; C. Patqualigo, 1870, &c. ; G. Carcano, 1675-83, la volt. Bvo. 
A/aMfx 4 .— Marqu6t de Dot Herroanos, 1873-77, 3 vols. Bvo; J. Clark, 1870-74, 5 vols. 
(only 10 pUyt); G. Macpberton, 1885. Dntch.—K Bruniut, Ac., 1778-83, 5 volt. 8vo; 
A. S. Kok, 1873-80, 7 vo». Bvo ; L. A. J. Burgertdijk, 18B6-B8, la vols. 8vo. Danish. 
— Foertom and E, Lembcke, 1861-73, 18 volt. Bva Swedish. — C. A. Hagberg, 1847- 
51, 18 vole, 8vo. Bohemian.—}, Ccpta, F. Douchn, &c., 1856-73, o volt. Bvo. Hun- 
Dobrcntei, 1834, Bvo ; I.eniQtiton, 1845, ftc. Polith. — 1 . Kefalinski and J. v. 
Flacyd, i839-47i 3 volt. 8vn; S. Knzmiana, i8(W, &c. ; H. C. Selouta, 1875-77, 3 volt. 

N, Ketachera, 1841 <50, 5 volt. (18 playt) ; P, Ik. Kanihin, 1893, la vole, (com- 
plete workiX 


IV. CaiTicitM, Illustration and Commknt 
Pi.— General Works. 

T. Kymer, The Tragedies t/ike Last Age, 1678 JIvo, and A Short Piew </ Tragedy, 
3693, 8vo; C. Gildon, **Some Reflectiont on Mr Rymer" (in Miscellmneons Lecfmres, 
16^, Bvo); J. Dennis, 'Ike tmpeudieU Critic, 169a, 4to, ai^ Essay on the Genius and 
Writings ^S., 171a, 8vo ; Z. Grey, Wont or Two if Advice to W. Warhurton, 1746, 
Ivo, Free and Familiar Letter to W. Wmrkurton, 1750, Bvo, Remarks on [Warburton's] 
Edition, 1751, Bvo, and Critical, Historical, and Rxpianmtorv Holes, 1754, 3rd ed. 1755, 
a vols. 8vo ; S. Johnson, Proposal for a New Edition (1746), folio, 1765, Ivo ; E. Ca|^ll, 
Notes and Various Readings to S., 1759, 4to (1779-80), 3 vola. 410 ; P. Nichole, The 
Castrated Letter of Sir T. Hammer, 1763, Ivo; t^refaces by Dr Johnson, Pope, 
Theobald,Jk^c., 1765, Ivo; W. Kenrick, Rsfdew of Dr Johnson's New Edition, 1765, 
Ivo, and Depmce, 17A6 ; G. Steevens, Proposals for Pnntinra Nsfi> Editicm, 1766, Bvo ; 
Mn Klii. Montagu, Essay on Writings mndGenms efS., 171^, 8vo, frequently reprinted ; 
W. Kenrick, Introduction to tke School 0/ S,, 1773, Ivo ; Mrs Rlit Griffitht, Momlitv 
eiJ S/s Drama, 8vo; Voltaire, Letirr h rAcadAure. 1776, 8vo, on L^oumeur s 
tranelatlon : I. Baretti, Discours sur 3 . et PoRaire, 1777, Ivo ; F,. Malone, Supplement 
to the Xdtnom gf /77g; 1780, ■ vola Svo, Second A pp oesdix, 1783, 8vo; J. Ritaon, 
Jtosnarko m the Text smd Notes gf [A'6faMiw> mdi edition, 17B3, Bvo ; T. Davies, 


1787, Bvo J T. cMiauu, M nm V^r «/wv, rvtwii, mare fCUmrOi 

a New Edition of 5 ., 17B7-88, e pta 410; A. Ecclet, lUustruiions msed Pnriorum 
Comments on Lear, Cymbetine, and Merchant ef Venice, 1799-18011, 3 volt, tamo; E. 
Malone, Letter to R. Farmer, 1793, 8vo; J. Kitton, Cursory Criticism on MeUone's 
Edition, 179a, Svo ; E. Ma.]tme,Pros^tus of an Edition in // vols. roy. 9 oo, 179a, 410 • 
Biihop rercy, Origin of tke English Stage, 1793, Svo ; E. Malone, Propennls for an 
/nUnded Edition in so rvis. roy. 800, 1795, folio; W. Richardton, Essays oa some of 
S.'s Dramatic Chssracters, 1797, i8ia, Svo, reprint of teparate pieces ; Lord Chedworth, 
Notes OH tome Obscure Passages, 1805, Svo, privately printed ; E. H. Seymour^ 
Remarks on the Plays of S , 1805, a volt. Bvo; F. Douce, tliustratioru gfS. and 
Ancient Manners, 1807, a voR Bvo, new edition 1839, Svo ; H. J. Pye, Comsnents on 
the Commentators, 1807, Svo; J. M. Mason, Comments on the several Editions, 1807, 
8vo; C. (and M.) Lamb, Tales from S., 1807, a volt, lamo, plates, frequently translated 
and reprinted; A. Betket, 5 . himself again, 1815, a vole. Bvo; W. Harittt, Characters 
of S.'s Plays, 1817. 8vo, new edition 1873; N. Drake, S. and his Times, 1817, a vulk. 
4to, and Memorials of S., i8a8 ; Z. Jaotton, S.'s Genius Justified, Examples of fis* 
Errors in his Plays, 1810, Svo; [Variorum] Annotations illustrative gP the Plays 0/ 
S., 1819, a volt, lamo, published with Scholey's edition ; W. Hazlitt, Lectures on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elisabeth, i8ao, Svo ; 1 ’. Bowdler, Letter to Editot 
of British Critic, 1823, 8vo, d^etidt ornitsions; T. P. Courtenay, Commentaries upon 
the Historical Plays ^ S., 1840, a vols. sm. Bvo ; K. Sybrandi, I' erhandeliwi avet 
Vondel en S., Haarlem, 1841, 4tu ; Rev. A. Dyce, Remarks oh Collier's and /Wight's 
Editions, 1844, 8vo; J, Hunter, New Illustrations of S., 1845, a vols. 8vo; G. Fletcher. 
Studies of S., 1827, Svo; L. Tieck, Dramaturgisehe BlAtter. ad ed. 1848-53, 3 volt. 8vo 
H. N. Hudson, Lectures en S., N.Y., 1848, a volt. 8vo ; C. Knight, Studies (tfS., 1849, 
Svo ; S. T. Coleridge, Notes and Lectures upon S-, ir*c., 1849, 3 vols. tm. 8vo. and 
Lectures and Notes on S., by T. Ashe, 1883, tm. Bvo ; J. Britton, Essay on the Merit 
and Characteristics of S.'s Writings, 1849, roy. Svo : K. Simrock, Remarks on the Plots 
efS'x Plays (Shakespeare Society), 1850. uvo ; Rev. T. Grinfield, Moral Influence oj 
S.'s Plays, 18^0, Bvo; V. E. P. Chatles, Etudes sur W. S., Mane Stuart, et CAritm. 
1B51, iBmo ; h. A. T. Kreyttig, Vorlesungen id. S., 1858-60, j vols., 3id ed. 1876, a voU. 
8vo, and 5 . Fragen, Leipzig, 1871, Bvo ; (O'Connelll, New Exegesis of S.. 1859, Svo, 
S. Jervis, Proposed Emendations ofS., and ed. 1861, Bvo ; R. Cartwright, The Footsteps 
gfS.f i86a, Bvo, New Readings in S., 1866, Bvo, and Papers on S., 1B77, 8vo ; G. 
Gervinus, 5 . Commentaries translated, 1863, a volt., new edition revised 1875, 8vo ; .‘s 
Hailey, The received Text of S.'s Dramatic IVntings, 1862-66, 2 vols. Bvo; C 
Clarke. S. Characters, chiefly those Subordinate, 1863, 8vo; H. Marggrafl, w. S. aL 
J.ehrer der Menschheii, Leipzig, 1864, i6nu> ; J. H. Huckett, Notes and Comments, 
N.Y., 1864, sm. 8vo; A. MezRres, S. sex xurreset sesenitgues, 186s, 8vo. H. Wellesley, 
Stray Notes on the 'Text of S., 1865, 4to ; A. M. 1 .. de I.Amartiiie, 5 . et son xuvrt, 
186^, Svo; W. L. Rushton, S. illustrated by old Authors, 1867-68, a pts. 8vo ; T 
Keightley, 'The S. Expositor, 1B67, sm Svo ; B. I'Mchischwitr, S. b orsekungen, 186R, t 
vols. 8vo ; F. Jacox, S. Diversions, 12,7 ^•^77, a vols. 8vo; H. v. hrietcn. Das Buck: S. v. 
Gertfintis, Leipzig, i8te, Bvo, S. Studien, Vienna, 1874-76, j vols. 8vo; H. '1 
Hall, Shakespearian Fly Leaves, 1874, Svo ; K. R. ProeLss, ErlAuterungen, Leipzig. 
1874-78, pts. 1-6, am. Bvo, including Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice. 
Much Ado, &c., Richard IL, Romeo and Juliet ; C. W. H. G. v. KOmelin, S 
Studien, and ed., Stuttg., 1874, H. A. C. Hebler, Aujsatze tdb. S., 2nd ed., Hern, 
1874, Svo; F. J, Furnlvall,^ The Succession of S.'s Woilis and the uses of Metnca,' 
'Tests, 1B74, Svo; O Ludwig, S. Studien, 1874, Svo ; K. Dowrien, S.: a Critical Stud} 
<?/ his Mind and Art, 1875, nth ed. 1897, Bvo; C. M. Ingicby, S. Hermeneutics, 1875. 
4to, S., tke Man and tke Book, 1877-81, 2 pis. 4I0, and Otiastonal Papers en S,, 1881 
tq. i6mo; F. K. Eire, Abhandlungen eu S , 1877, Bvo, and Essays on S., translated, 
1874, 8vo; E Hermann, Drri S, studien, Erlangen, 1B77-79, 4 pts sm Svo, Wei/err 
HeitrSge, ib., 1881, sm. Bvo; H. H. Vntiglmn, Nnv Reading's and Nnv Renderings ot 
S' s i ragedies, 1878-H6 ‘ * 


. 1*86, 3 vols. Svo ; K. (i. Fleay, 5 . Manual, 1878, sm. 8vo ; J. D 
Halliwell • Phllitppt, and Memoranda [on 4 Playtl, 1868-80, 4 pts., Bvo, and 

Memoranda [on 12 Plays 1 , 1870 80, 7 pts. Bvo; A. C. Swinburne, A Study^ of “ 


,, ofS., i8Bf. 

3rd ed. 1895, Svo ; D. J. Snider, System of S.'s Dramas, i88o, Bvo; F A. Kemble, Notes 
OH some gt S. s Plays, 1882, 8vo; H. IjiIcs, Human Life in S., Boston, 1882, i2mo; H 
O. Kinnenr, Cruces Skake\piu%nanar, 18B3, sm. Bvo; C. C. Heiif>e, J 5 . Studten, Hulb 
1883, Bvo ; F. Hnncker, Poetik S.'s in den Rdmerdramen, 1&84, 8vo ; A. S. G. Canning 
Thoughts on S.'s Historical Plays, 1384, Svo ; Nev' Study of S., 1884, Bvo; J. W 
Hales, Notes anti Esiays on S., 188^ sm, Bvo; J. FeiK, S. and Montaigne, 1884, sm 
8vo; Sir P. Perring, Hard Knots in S., 1885, Bvo ; F. A. Leo, S. Fotes. 18B5, Bvo ; R 
G. Moulton, 5. a» a Dramatic Artist, 1885, 3rd ed. 1897, Bvo; R. G. White, Studies 
in S., Boiton, 1885, Svo ; J. Hrown, Kfpertoire de S., 1885, sm. Bvo ; E. Rossi, Studu 
diammatk'i, Firenze, 1885, sm. Bvo; C. H. Hawkins (ed.), Nortn S.T<i««r (Winchester 
Coll. 5 . Soc.), 1B87 ; E. Keichel, 5 . Litteratur, 1887, 8vo ; G. Dawson, N. and othet 
Lectures, 18H8, 8vo; F. }. Furmvall, Modern S.ean Criticism, 1888, Bvo; W. ' 1 . Thom 
S. and Chaucer Examinations, 1888, 8vo; R. Heyersdorfl, Gwrdano Bruno und S.. 
1889, 4to ; C. Riuisume, Short Studies qf S.'s Plots, 1890, 8vo ; H. v. Basedou, 
Charaktereund Temperamente, 1893, 8vo; T. Ten Brink, S . fUnf Vorlesungen, 1893. 
8voj trantl. bj' J. Franklin, 1895, 8vo; H, Bulthaupt, S. und d, Naturahsmus 
Weimar, 1891, Bvo; E. Dowden, Introd. to S., 1893, tin. Bvo; T. S. Bavnes, S. Studies 
1894, Bvo; n. Wendell, W. S., a Study in Liisabethcn Litei^ature, 1894, Svo; W. 
Winter, S.’s England N.V., 1894, newed., iqm, BVo ; V F. Janssen, S Studien, 1897, 
Svo : T. F Ordish, S.'s London, 1897, tm. Bvo ; J. M. Kol>ertson, Montaigne and S.. 
1897, 8vd; G. Hrandct, S., iransJ., 1898, 2 volt. 8vo; L. Kellner, S., 1000, Svo; A. H 
Thorndike, The influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on S., Wore. (U.S.) 1901, Svo; 

R. G. Moulton, The Moral System of S., W3, Bvo; M. J. Wolff, IV. S. Studien und 
Aiffshtae, 1903, Bvo; T. Seccombe and J. W. Allen, The Age of S., 1903, a vols. Bvo . 
A. C. Bradley, S.ean Trandy, 1004, Bvo ; J. C. Collins, Studies tn S., xgoz, sm. Svo , 

S. A. Brooke, Ten Pli^s of S., 1905, 8vo; A. P. Wright, Children gf E., 1Q05. 
8vo ; H. J. Stephenson, S.'s London, 1905, sm. Bvo; F. W. Kilhoume, Alterations ano 
Adaptations ofS., Boston (U .S.), 1906, sm. Svo ; '1'. R Lonnshury, The Text tfS., it' 
History. 1906, Svo ; E. H. Griggs, S. : a Handbook, 1Q07, Bvo ; W. Raleigh, S. (Engl 
Men of letters), 1^7, sm. Svo ; Count L. N. I'olttoi, 5 . and the Drama, trantl., 1907, 
Svo ; J. Kohler, Vrrbrecker'T^pen in S.'s Dramen, Berlin [1907], 8vo ; G. F. Boardman, 
S : Five Lectures, 1908, Bvo; B. A. Goll, Verbrtcher bet S., iqoB, Svo; C. F. Johnson 
5 . and his Critics, 1909, Bvo; A. C. .Swinburne, Three Plays ofS., 1909, sm. Svo; and 

R. /written in ioaeV rnm. cm. Avn ■ f^nrlvl# K.mimMn anA rirM.fl,,. rifg g. (Dc It *' 

, 1910, 8vo. 


S. (written in 1905X IQOQ, sm. Bvo; Carlyle, Emerson, and Goethe On S. (Dc la Mort 
Bookleu), 3 voU. ; F. K. Schelling, Engl. Lit. during Lifetime of S., 


B, Rpeciai Works on .Separate Plays, br*c., with Dates of Early Quartos. 

AIPb Will tbat End! WfU (iti ed. in F.i, 1633) : H. v. Hagen, Vb. die eUtfranzds. 
VorUuft des Lustspieies. Halle, 1870, 8\o. And OleopAtrA (itt ed. in F.i). 

Al Ton Like It (itt ed. In F. i.) ; Whiter, Sfecime - - 

A. O. Kellogg, Jaeoues, Utica, 1865, Bvo ; C. Sheldon, 


Specimen of a Commentary, 1794, Svo; 
ytes, 1877, Bvo; T. Stc ' 


A. U. Kellogg, Utica, 1865, Bvo ; C. Sheldon, Notes, 1877, Bvo; T. Stothard. 
S.'s Seven Age* Illustrated, 1799, folio ; J. Evant, S.'s Seven Agee, 3d ed., 1834, lamo . 

i W. Jones, Origin of the Division of Man's Life into Stages, 1861, 410 : C. Semler, 
,'s Wie es such ggfAllt, 1899, 8vo. OOBMdy of erron (i»t ed. in F;i) ; F. I,ang, S.’^ 
Comedy of Errors, 1909, Bvo. OOllOlABttI (1st ed. in F.i) ; F. A. Leo, Die Delius' sekt 
Auspaht kritiseh betiuehiet, Berlin, i86t. Svo ; F. von Wettenholz. Dte Trarik in S.'^ 
Cortolanus, Stuttgart, 1895, Svo. OynboUno fist ed. in F.i): K. Elze, Loiter U C 
M.IngUby, 1885, Bvo: R. Ohie, S.'* Cymbeiime u. sgims romssosucken Vorldufer. 
i8go, 8i'o. Hunlot (Q.t, 1603; Q.a, 1604; Q.3, 1605; Q.4, 1611; Q.s, n.d. . 
Q.6, 1637); I,. Theobald, a. Restored, 1736, 410, devoted to Hamlet ; Si- T. Hanmer, 
Sasne Remarks on Hssmlot, 1736, Bvo, zepriRtad 1B63, ho. Bvo ; I Phimptre, Obsorva. 
Horn* om Hmmioi, omdAppendsx, 1796-1797, a pu. Bvo ; F. L. Schmidt, kassmismg dot 
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UnhtUt Hitr ffmmkt, OocdlM tIbS, 8vo ; A O. Baiaat*, Smr ffamUt^ s&«4« 

: P- MflodooMU, £si»y m 1841, 8vo ; Sir E. Strmchw, S.'x Hmmkt. 1848, 

ro : ii> CMUton, m Mr Smg^s 1851, 8vo ; L. NoM, 

immOity nm yrrirOfe, Ifaiiu, X856, i6ino ; M. W. Rooney, Hmmkt^ hint Etliti*** 

, jojX 5 HmmUi, 1603 and 1604, wHk Sfhlihgn^ic*t Prt^et, by S. 

'immink i860, 8vo: A. Gerth, Der HamUt v. 5 ., Leip*, 1861, 8vo; J. Conolly, A 
0/ Hamkt, 1863. em. 8vo; H. v. Prienen, Briefe uh. S's HarnUt^ I.«ipng. 1865, 
VO : A. Flit, Britfe Af. S't IniMbruck, 1865, Bvo ; W. D. Wood, HumUt/nm 

I Ptycf^ohgical Point o/Virw^ 8vo ; R. H. Horne (editor). JV/ui HamUt Mad* 0 
Tories of triHguos, 1871, 8vo ; G. F. Stedefeld, HmmUi tin roMdoModramat Berlin, 
8vo ; A Meadows, Hamlet: an Eetay^ 1871, 8vo; R, G. Latham, The Hamlet of 
'.f^xo GrmmwuUicut and S,^ 187a, Bvo ', F. A. Marshall, Btiedy of Hamlet, 1875, ; 

I. V. Siruw, Hamlet tine Ckarakteritudie, Weimar, 1876, 8vo; H. Baumeart, Die 
Hamlet Tragtfdie u, ikre /Critik, Rdniesb., 1877, 8vo ; A Zinxow, Die Hamlet Sage, 
ialle, 1877, 8vo; A. HUchner ,' It Damns, 1878, 8vo; M. Moltke, S.'s Hamlet 
taelUa^ xMi, Bvo; K. P. Vining, The Mystery 0/ Hamlet, Philnd., i88t, sm. 8vo 
Hamlet a woman) ; H. Bewier, Zur Hamlet Fran, x88b, 8vo ; K. Stenger, Der Hamlet 
'haridtter, 1883, 8vu ; A. Brereton, Some Famous Hamlets, 1884, 8vo; N. R. 
i'Alfonsot La Personalitk di Amleto, 1804, 8vo ; H. Conrad, S.'s Seu^stbektnntHxsu, 
1807 8vo: K. House, Zur LSsung des Hamtet'Probloms, 1897, 8vo ; ( 1 . S. Preston, 
tJu Secret of Hamlet, 1897, Bvo ; A. Donring, Hamlet, eim neuer Versuck, 1898, 8vo ; 
H. Traut, Die Hamlet-Comtroverse, 1898, 8vo ; F. Gregori, Das Schaffen des Schau- 
thielers, 1809, Bvo ; C. W. Scott, Some Notable Hamlets of the Present Day, iijpo, Bvo , 
H Fold, ».'r Hamlet, 1900, 8vo; M. E. Evans, The Ghost in Hamlet, i^a, Bvo; A. 
H. Tolman, The Views etboui Hamlet, 1906, 8vo; C. M. l.ewis. The Geneets of 
Hamlet^ Bvo; R. Limberger, Polonius, 1908, 8vo; A. Wurm, S.'s Hamlet, 19^, 
8vo; W, Meiderer, Hamlet u. Ophelia, 8vo; A. V. Weilen, Hamlet auf den 

deutschen BQhne, 1908, Bvo; S. M. Perlmann, F.ine neue Hamlet. Auffassuy[, iWi 

Bvo. Btonry IV. (Pt. i. : Q.i, 1598 ; a*. 1599 : Q- 3 . Q/ 4,1608 ; 0:5, « 6 » 3 ; Q-6. 

163a ; 0.7, 163B : (j.8, 1639. P*- «■ : Q*> y *?• a 

" Kief n-ww V /M . • n n f).i. ifioRIi6iQll: G. A. 



Omtkm eeus demon S. dee 
Thiselton, Two Pesssesges, 1 
1611): M. M. A Schreeder, 


Memoranela, 1880, lamo. TwMflB >; 1- e ■, 

IHie Wlntnrt Tnle (ail three first printed in F.i) ; C H. Coote, On S- s neft> m^ in 
Twelfth Night, *878, Bvo. , ^ - 

■miMAea 7ri ( * I Hi-uidnn Ott the SoMUOts Of S., 


1837. 8vo; C. 


Henry /V., Kiel, 1851, 4to. 
Schmeding, Plssays on S.'s 
jqd8, 8 VO. Henry VI. (Pt. 


Henry V. (g.i 


: 0.2, i6oa ; (^.3, 160R Ii 6 iq 1 ) : G. A. 
HenryV., iByY Bvo ; P. Rnbel, Die Sage von HeinrtchV., 
■ ed. in F.i. Pt. ii. i»t ed. in I.i. Contention, &c. : 



S.'i Lave Stofy, 1909, Bvo. 


Revelation, 1 
MacMahan, i 
sm. Bvo, ] 

Venus am 
LUOMM (Q*l« ISQ 4 8 

(TrihoorMe del ersten Quarto. A usgabe von Venus u, Aaomts una y-weiw, 
PMllonnte Pilgrim (i6nu>, 1599 ; anded. not known ; 3rd «d. lomo, lOia); A. Hoennen, 
S.'s Passionate Pilgrim, 1867, 8vo, diwieruiion. 


Venn* end^ AAonli (Q.», isMl Q*«; 'W, 
1636 ; Bvo, i67s) '• A Morgan, 
1900, 1 w. 

^ . Wuermcr, Dio 

ale von Venus at. Adomit und Luerece, 1B87. Bvo. 


1596, «599, 1600 m. 160a. 1617, 16^, 16*7. *630. 1636 ; ftvo. i 67 s) 
mi Adorns, Study in H artvichshtre Diateet, N.V.| 188s, stir 
(Q.I, 1594 ; 8 vo, 1598, 1600, 1607, 1616, i6a4, sfija, 1655): A. i 


Fftlttaff: C. Morris. 'lrueStaM^rdoflt'it,withChaiart^il/SirJ. Ja^ta^,^^^^ 

8vo ; 


1594 ; Q-a. 1600 ; Q 3, fibig). Pt. iii 1st ed. in F.i. Richard of 1 ^ : Q- 1, i,W 5 

O a 1600; 0.3)1619]): K. Malone, Dissertation on Henry I /., lyqa, 8vo; R»'e^. 

Authorship of Henry VI., 1874. 8vo ; C- SchmuU, M. v. f - 

8vo. Henry vm. (ist ed. in K.i) : T. E. Pemberton. I *ini 

1 A, , . ^ .phe English of S. Illustrated, 3rd 



G. wt^'usdcni Character qP Falstaf, Melbourne, 1870, 8vo *, G. Barone, D unanteu^o 
itahano di halstaf, 1895. B'o ; C. 11 . Phelps, halstaftaud hgmty, * 9 °^ 

Bacskc, in der engl. Literatur bis mu S., igpS.Jvo. iemale OnM:- 

aoters : W. Richardson, On S.'s Femal 

CharacteristusofU'omeH, 1B32, a vok, laino. 


I, illustruied ; S.'s Hcivines, 1870, ■J)*- *vo, 


(3.3, 1633). King Lear (o. 1 , 1608 ; 
vindicated, 1773, Bvo ; H. 


tblesome Raigue, spurious: 61, 1591: Q;?, 1611'. 
; 0.3, 1608 [1619] ; Q.3. 1655): (C. jennens], Ftng Lem 
nann, Z/At Lear u. Ophelia, Breslau, 1866, 8vo ; J. K. 


vtnaicarea, 1773, ovo ; 11. i-^cuinaiui, t/w. 

Seeley, W. Young and K. A. Hart, Three Essays on Leat, jjsi. Bvo, Beaufoy 
Essays ; Dr Hirschfeld, K. Lear im Luhte artzthcher JViss., 1883, 8vo . K U b . V 

Li ‘.'il sJol g( waJ; 



ns.c. OHfiayiocn, f wk ind. .S'age^im, 8vo ; A. Pietscher, PW-rac// 


known MS:ofS.'s Plays, ,843. 8vo. Mldiumnwr WlMVe to- 1. ™ ^ 

[1619]): N. |. Halptn, Oberons Vision and Lylie sF:H(fymi 0 H(,hhnV^Y^^^J;^^ly 1843. 
Bvo i J. O. Halliwell.Phillipps. Introduction to 

Bvo, and Illustrations of tL Fairy ^^y^^^^^SyMMu suimHerNig M 
Soc.), 1845, Svo; the same with J. Ritson, Eauy tales. Legends, and homancrs, M^ 
Hi*litt 187s Bvo; E. Hermann, Drei S. Studien, ErlaiiRen, 1^7-9, 4 P‘»- »"'• 8 vo, 
l..‘ K. A. Proescholdt, On the Sources of S.'s Midsummer Nights ’ 

A. E. Thiselton. Some Textual Notes, 1903, Bvo ; t. ’ 

Vqo8, 8vo. Mnoh Ado About Hotting (Q.i, i6ao): W. .W. 



slo ; Lady Martin, On Some FemaU Characters, 1885. Bvo ‘.Mrs 

S's Gat den of Girls, 1883, Bvo; L. Uwes, The Women of S., 1804. Bvo, t... 

CasenCwo Ledonnedi S., 1906, 8vo ; Baron A. von Gleichen-Russwurm, S.s Frauen, 
trcsialteu iQ«io 8vo. Humol^ I J. Weis-s, Wit, Humour and S., Boston, 1876, ifimo . 
5. A Ehrlich . Humor S.'s, Vienna, 1878, Bvo; L. Wurth, Das Wortspiet bet S., 
1^4, Bvo ; E. Dowdell, S. as a Comic Dramatist, 1903, Bvo. 
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brauchZi.. herlin, 1637. Bvo : J. 6 . H«niwelI.PhilIim,^i^^^^^^^ 

Provincial Words, 1846-47, 2 vols. Bvo, and Hand.h^k !nde.\ to the It orhs, iW, 8w, 
nhr^T manners ^c. : J. L. Hilgers, Sind nicht m S. noih manche Verse wiederher. 
^ustellen in Prosaf Ai*-lu-Chapclle, 183a, 410; N. Delius, S. /.«•»*»«, 

8vo: W. S. Walker, S.’s VersiJcatiOH, 1854, Bvo, 




„ . . 1855, 

8vo ; *A ^ ' Smyth, PtricUt anj Apc/Uniui </ yjw. 1898, 

Charakters Richards IJLlk S., 1B89. 8vo ; G. B, ChurchilC 

Berlin. 1900, Bvo ; J. Petersen, Richarti HI., etn P ortrag, igpu ^o , B. Leschtsch, 


Guem^?D^«v ^ of S. s Romeo and Juliet, 1876, 8v6 ; R. Romeo **• 

nock S.'s M.y., iBBoTbvo; J. L. Fraenkcl, Staff u. Quellenku^ von Borneo u. Juliet, 


TemDcst; I. iMe»"W8’^t vt**»r»wn.nwr,fiww — ... - — . 

i87a, “8vo; 'D. Wileon, cZihem, the Misting Link, 1871. 8to; C. 

Amtihe ns S.'s Drameen i D. Sturm, 1879, Bvo ; F. Boas, Hj^tuwm nnd das 

Affi iB8a 8vo; R. Boyle, S.'jt Wintermarchen u. Sturm, 1885, 8vo , P; 

SESiSiir Vfc SW l&a of AUMU (.« «l. ta F.t); A, M«II«, t/>fr a. 


«v?^; D. Rohde, Die HUlfsmitworH' To do'' beiS.,CitX\xvoM^B 7 s,Bso\^ 

Possessivpronom bei P “ " ^ ^ 

pronomens, * 

DeUtSChbein, _ _ ___ ,rvrn» „ r. ,. M 

lanio, includes bibliography ; 

&*/ f. 4 .j’ 888 ,B. 9 >. 


dichterifehe F-ntwickelungsgangS., 1895, Bvo: W. Frani, S. 

8vo ; B. A.>. van Dam, S. : Prosody and Text, 1900, 8vo; J. I’> f ; 
Fn^cliSS^ia, 1(^3, sm. 8vo ; .S. Unier, S. W his Foi^nntrs, .90a, a voU. 8vo 
n-'lwLbethan poetry); W. Vifcior, S.'s Pronunciation, Mnrba«{, iQof;,. a vol«. sm. 
Bvo; I. Foster^ S. Word-book, 1908, Bvo; R. J. CunliA^e, New S. can Diet. 1910, Bvo. 


VI, Quotations 


C Gildon Shahespeariana, in his Complete Art of Poetry, i 7 if 5 . lamu, 

3.moA Pric, TJu C CUA. 



1874, sm. 8V0 ; If. ». peiiamy, svew - - 

The Mind of S., iBBo, 8vo, quoUtions in alphabetical « 
spearian Thought, 18B0, Bvo. 

VII. CONCORPANCM AND InDKXES 

Cow^ ClarV Ci^Ute Coneordanee, 1B44. new ed. 1889, Bvo, deals only with th 
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btftyn; Mn H. H. F«irn«ii. Ctmem^tmmet ifl Potms, PbiW«liibi», 1B74. Bvo, comptej^ 
Mn C Ctorlw'.; C •od M. C ClWlu, Tkt S. AVy, {T®* ““j*"*®" ‘J**^*^* 

€wrtUnct\ f. ftwtlen, TktS, Pkrmu t88i, tvo : D. A^*, 

thSjSvoi t M. aconnor, Bm tm 4 *x iff tJu Wffrkff/^, N.V.. 1887, 8vo; 
J. BwtlMt, Nrm mnd Cffm^Ute Cffm^ffn/mticr, 1894, 4 »o^tne b«t; M. Edwarde», 
Bffekft UxitffH mnd Cffncffrdmnct tc lempU S. , 1909, lanw. • 


Vi 11. I'KOBABLE SOUNCBS 


Mrt C. Lennox, 5 . lUntirateti, 3 vol*. lamo. dedication by Johnion. many of 

tlie obeervationt alin laid 10 be by him ; 1 . Hawkins, TAf Origin of ikt Et^lish Drmma^ 
1773, j vok 8vo; j. NichoU, fht Six Old Plmyt ffn wAkn S./ffundtd Mffmmrt/or 
Mffmffun, tPc., 1779, a vuk tamo; S. W. Singer, $.’$ Jtti Book, 1811-15, a pts. 8vo ; 
T. Echtermeyri, U Henachel. and K. Simrock, Qutlun dts 5 ., Berlin, 1831, 3 voU 
i6fno ; I* Tieck, S.'i Pmcku/f, Leipxig, 1823-99, * ’'‘da. Byo ; J. P. Collier, SPi Library 
h^3)» » vuk 8vfj, 211(1 c(l. |bv W. C. Maxiilt] 1874, 6 volt. 8vo ; W, C. HaxIitL S.‘s Jest 
Hffffii, 1864. 3 voib. 8vo; W. W. Skeat, S.'s Plutmrch, 1875, 8vo; F. A Leo, Pour 
Ckaptsrs ^ North' i Plttimrck, 1678, folio ; K. Simpnon, Tfu School of S, 1678, 2 vok 
8vo : P. Stapfci, S. ft ranUfuiU, 1879-1889, 2 pis. 8vo, trunsl. 1880; K. Viles and F. 1 . 
Furnivail, rhe /ttguos mnd yagmhonds 0/ S.'jf Youth, 1660, 8vo; J. J. Jusserand, Le 
t liu iemfs de S., 1887, am. 8vo, transl. 1890, Svo; B. Graefe, /). Ci 


Hcriin, 1904, 8vo; C F. Tucker Brooke, S.’s Plutarch, 1909, a vola am. 8vn; W. 
'I hrobald, Classical hUemtnt in S.'s Plays, 1909, 8vo ; W. tA. MacCullum, S.’s Roman 
Plays, 1910, 8vo: Tht S. Classics, 1908, Ac. and S.'s hngland, 1908, Ac. (I. Gollancz, 
S. lAhrary), 


IX. SfBCiAL Knowlbuob 


8va. Blblt: T. R. Eaton. 5 . 
Shahssptarian Parallels, 3rd 


; H. N. Ellacombe, S. ai an Angler, 18B3. 
and the Bible, 1858, 8wo; J. Brown, Bible Truths tuith ctnanesyeartan raraiieis, 310 
187a, 8vo; J. Rees, 5 . and the Bible, Phil., 1^6, am. Svo; Bp. C. Wordsworth, 
S.'/ Knowledge mnd Use tf the Bible, 1864, 8vo ; C. Bullock, S.'s Debt to the Bible, 
Malcolm, S. and Holy tVrit. 1881, 8vo ; O. Q. Colton, S. and the 
Bible, N.Vj, 1B88, 8vo; C. Kllia, S. and the Bible, 1897, am. 8vo, 3rd ed. with 
title. The Christ tn S., 1902, am. Bvo; W. Hurgesa, The Bible in S., 1903, 8vu. 

' J- E. Giraud, Blowers 0/ S., 1847, 4to, plutea; S. Beialy, S.'s Garden, 1B64, 
Bvo ; H. N. Kllacombe, Plmntdore and Garden^craft o/S., ad ed. 1884, am. Bvo; L. H. 
Grindon, S.'s b'lora, i88j^4to ; L. Holmeaworth, S.'s Garden, 1903, Bvo; J. H. Bloom, 
S.'s Garden, 1003, Bvo. IfailbltBU ; H. Green, S. and the Kmhlem lYriters, 1870, 410. 
Potk-lore nnA of BuMmaiiiral: w. Bell, S.'s Puck and his Folhs iore, 
1852-64, 3 vola. am. 8vo; W. J. Tboma, “The Folk-lore of Shakeapeare," in Three 
Notelets, 1864, 8vo, reprinted from Athenaeum, 1B47; B. 'IVhibcliwitz, NachklAnge 
Grrmanischer Mythe in S., Halle, 1868, 8vu; fW. C Hazlitt, editor]. Fairy Tales, 
Legemts, mnd Romances illustrating S., M., 1875, Bvo ; T. F. T. Dyer, Folk-lore of 
a., 18B4, Bvo; T. A. Spalding, rilizabethan Demonology, i88u, Bvo; A. Nutt, 
hairy Mythology 0/ S., 1900, 8vo ; J. F. S. R, Clibson. S.'s Use 0/ the 
.Sufematu^, 1907, 8vo ; M. Lucy, S and the Supernatural, 1906, Bvo ; H. H, 
.Stewart, The Supernatural tn S., 1908, Bvo; 1. K. Forltzky, S.'s lleaen, looq, 
Svo. LMrnmf : F. Whalley, Knquiry into the Learning of S., 1748, Bvo ; R. 
runner, on the Learning of S., 1767, Bvo, reprinted in the variorum (182 1) and 

vr W *^Biona, tritl(.ized W W. Muuinn, see S. Papers, annotated by S Mackenzie, 
'J.x*** * 7 ' Pf'^cot). Essay on the Learning of S., \tjs, 4I0 ; E. Capell, 

rhe School 0/ S., 17B0, 410 (vol. id. of hia Notes and Yanous Readings to S , 1770-83, 
3 voli. 4to); aee ulao Fmohahlk SouKCKs(al>ove). LagOl: W. L. Ruahton, S. a Lawyer, 
f Maxims, iflso, Bvo, new ed. 19^)7, S.’x Testamentisry Language, 

1869, Bvo, and S. illustrated by the Le.x Scripta, 1870, Bvo ; Lord Campliell, S.'s Legal 



M. ranxn, nssmys on mama exnioirea tn ttamtet, (ipAelta, e>*c , 1B33, Bvo; J 
Bucknill, I'he Medical Knowledge ofS., i860, Bvo, and The Mad Folk ofS , 1B67, 

Bvo; C. W. Stearna, S.’s Medical Knowledge, N.V., 1865, am. Bvo ; 0 . Cleaa, Medidmsche 
Blumenlese aus S., Stuttgart, 1864, Bvo; A. O. Kellogg, S.’s Delineations of Insanity, 
is^c,, N.Yy 1866, i6mo ; H R. Aiibert, S. ats Medtctnei', Roattxrk, 1873, Bvo; J. P. 
Cheaney. S. rtjr a /’/ryxiV /AA, St Louia, 1884, 8vo ; B. R. Field, Medical Thoughts of S., 
^d trf.. Kaaton, U.S., 1884, 8vo ; J. Moyca, Medicine and Kindred Arts in the Plays of 
S., 1896, 8vo ; H. Uhr, Die Darstellung Krankha/ten GeistessustAnde m S.’s Pramen, 
.Stuttgart, iM, 8vo. W. J. Thoms, “Was S, ever a Soldier?” in his 

Notelets, 1865, 8vo. ITAtlinl Blltonr : R. Patterson, Insects mentioned in 
• J* Pennell, S. Cyclopaedia, 1862, 8vo, pt. i. Zoology, Man (all 
publnhcd); J. E. Hnrting, Omitholoey ofS., 1871, 8vo; C. R. .Smith, The Rural Life 


. - ^ ' • ithology , . , , 

*>/ S., 1874, Svo; . 1 . Walterj^S.’x Home and Rural Life, 1874, 410, illustrated; K 

, Bvo, ’ . . . . 

er, J 

aus 

. , ^.yn <(/ S., 1848, SI 

Innsbruck, 1879, Bvo. PnntlBf; W. 


^ayou. Natural History of S., 1877, 8vo. qiiotatloria ; E. Animat Lore of S.'s 

Pissw, 18B3, sm. Bvo; W. H Stager, Natural History in S.’s Time, 18^, 8vo; 

Lippmsnn, Naturwiss. aus S., 1902, Svo. PhUowpl^; W. J. Birch, 
Pkito^y and Religion^ 5 ., 1848, sm. 8vo : V. Knauer, IV. S., der Philosoph, 
limsbar uck, 1870, Bvo. PrlnMltf; W. Blades, S. and Typography, 187a, 8vo. 

j. C. Buckndl^Ax Psychology of S., 1859, 8vo ; E. Onimtta, /., 
Fsyc^iogie dmns Us Dromes de S., 1876, Bvo ; Biautd, Etude midice-psyehelogiqu 


1880, 8vo. 8 m : J. Schuemann, See u. Seefahrt in S.’s Dramen, 
1 , 5 . s.Sn Terms explained, 19x0, tvo. Bpoitt ; D. H. Madden, 


sur S. ei ses 

1876, 4to: W. B. Whall, 

Dtoffy «r .Master William .Silence, 1897, new ed. 1907, Bvo ; W. L. 5. 

Anhei'f i 897> 8vt>« 

X. PaaioDicALs 

S. Museum, edit^ by M. L. Moltke. Uipzig, avd April 1870 to 93rd February 1874. 

published): .Shahesfeariana, 1883, &c., am. 8vo ; New Shakespeartana 
(N.V. Shakespeare Soc.), 1^2, ftr. From the commrn(-cment of A^o/xx asu/ C/H#n>x in 
1856, a Hpecial .Shakespeare department (see Indexes) has been carried on. 

XL SHAKISPgAltR S(X:IKTIKS AND THKIR PUBLICATIONS 

Pt'oeeodii^ of the Shefield S, C/W (181^99), i8ao, 8vo ; Shakespeare Society (1841) 
various Mblications, 1811-53, 48 wls. 8«; New ShaVspere Society, Trassametions and 
other publications, prints of quartos, Ac., 1874, Ac, Bvo; Deutsche S. Gesellschafi 
(1W4), /(UrdwcA Weimar, 1863, Ac., in progress. The 5 . Society of New York 
( 18I5) has put^sbed \\w BmiUside 5 . (iSM-pa), ap vols., and Bssnhside Restoration 5 . 
‘ the etHtorthip of J- A. Morgan, Its first President, and has issued <Hber 

imblications. The 5 . Societies of Philadel]^, Birmingham and Clifton may also be 
mentioned. ' 

XII. Music 

W. ^ey, 5 .‘x/>rws««/i;c n.d., a voU. folio; The S. Album, os Warwick- 

LonadaleX »86t, fblw; G. G. Qervinus, HilsuUl u. S., Leinsig, 1868, 
; H. La^u, Lot TmdttcUmsro dt S.on musiauoi 1869, Bvo ; A. Rofle, Htmao^ 

5 . 1^8, 4to ; List qf Songs mnd Passmges set to Music (it.S, Soc-X 1884, Svo ; E. 



XIII. Pictorial Illustrations 


‘fey*?!* ^^**;^*9^^BemutUs qf S., after Smirke, Stothard, Ac., 17B3-87, t vols. 
ito; W. H. Bunbury, Sertes qf Prints illustratite of 5 ., 1700-06, obl^g folio* k 
H arding, 5 . ilUsstrt^d, ims, 410 ; S. Ireland, Picturesque Scenes upon the \von, iVos' 

Bv^J. ydj* C^ti*ctson qf Prints f torn Pictures illusirmtsng the DrmmStk 


' - P***®*' supplement to Boydell’s 

i ':®P«*d““d l>y photogn^y. 1864, 4to. reduced, and etHtcd by J. P. Norris 
“S' P^vMio, 1821-99, roy. Bvo; Stothard, lilust^ttons 0/ S.[ 


00' .J GmiUrte mu S.'s dramat. Werhen in Usssrissen, 

1828-46, 8 vols. obL 4to ; J. Thurston, Illustrations of S., 1830, 8vo ; F. Howard ’Ik. 
spirit 0/ the Plays of S., 1833, 5 vols. Svo; L. S. Ruhl, SkioMon mu S.'s dram. Werhen 
Frankfort, 1827-31, ComcI, 1838-40, 6 vols. oblong folio; G. F. Sargent, 5 . illustrateti 
\ V s^*^**decape and ArchiUctssral Designs, 184a, Svo, reproduced as Thr 

Book 0/ <S. 6xi«x, 1846, Byo ; A. Pichot, Galerie dts ptrsonnages de 5 , 1844, 410 • T. 
fyirel, Ca/. of an Extensive ColUction qf Prints illustrative of Vf.S., 1850, 8vo*\v. 
y. Kaullmch, 5 . Ln/^'x, Berlin, 1857-58, 3 pts. folio; P.Konewka, Kin Sommemackts 
t^um, Heidelb , 1868, 4 to, and Faistaff u, seine Gesellen, Strasburg, 1879, Bvo; E. 
powden, 5 . Scenee and Characters, 1876, 4to, illustrations from A. F. Pecht's 5 . GalUtte 
Uipng, 1676, 4to ; J. O. H^Uweli Phillip^ of Drawings assd Engravings 

illustrative Y the Life of S., 18B4. Bvo ; W. E. Henley, The Gratis Gall^ of S. 's 
Heroines, 1868, folio; R. I.. B 65 cke, S.iew CVx/Mwrxx, 1889, Svo; R. Dudley and others 
S. Pictures, 1896. Svo ; M. Miller, k.can Costumes (characters of each pla^ ' 

XIV. Bior.RAPHV 
K.--Cenefal Works. 

N. Rowe, The Life of Mr W. S., 1743, Svo, the first separate life; N. Drake, 
5 . aerf his Times, 18x7, a vols. 410; J. Britton, Remarhs on the Life and 
Huntings of 5 ., revised edition, 1818, sm. Svo; A. Skottowe, Life of S. 
1824, y vok 8vo ; J. P. Collier, New Facts, 1835, Bvo (see XIX. Payne-Collicr Controv.l 
and IradtUonary Anecdotes qf S. collected in ttyjs, 183B, Svo ; T. Campbell, Life and 
Writings ofW. S., 183B, Bvo; C. Knight, S., a Biography, 184X1 8vo, reprinted in 
Studies, 1850, 2 vols. Bvo ; J. O. Hulliwell-Fbillipps, The I.ife 0/ IF. S., 1848, Bvo, 5 
Fa^umUs, 1863, folio, Illustrations of the Li/c of S., 1874, folio, and Outlines of the 
Life of S., 1B81, Bvo, 6th ed. 1B86, 2 vols. Bvo; F. P. G. Guizot, S. et son temPs, 1852. 
Bvo, translated into English. 185a, Bvo; G. M. Twcddell, 5 ., his Times and Contem- 
Poray^ts.^ia, lamo, and ctl. 1861-63, unfinished ; W. W. Lloyd, Essays on Life and 
IHaysqfS., 1858, Bvo; S. Neil, S., a Critical Biography, 1861, Bvo; T. De Quince), 
5 ., a Biographp, 1864, Bvo; T. Kenny, Lt/c ondUemus of S., 1864, Bvo; W. Bekk 
W. S ., erne otogr, Siudie, Munich, 1864, sm. Bvo; S. W. Fullom, Ihe History of W. 



of S* <»n Dictionary, vol. a, 1870); H. N. Hudson, : hts 
L\fe, Art, and Charaxters, Boston, 1872, 4th ed. 1B83, 2 vols. i2mu ; R. Genie, S., seiu 
Leben u. s. Werhe, Hildburghausen, 1872, Bvo; F. K. Elze, IF. S. Halle, 1876, largr 
Byo, tranri. 188B ; G. H. Calvert, S. : A Biographic, Aesthetic Study, Boston, 1879, 
i6mo; W. Tegg, S. and his Contemporaries, 1879, 8vo; W. Henty, S., with somt 
Notes OH his early Biography, i88v, sm. Bvo; E. Hermann, ErgAnMungen u. Benchti 
gungen der hcrgebrachten 5 . Biograph., Erl., 1884, 2 vols. Bvo ; F. G. Fleay, Chrontd, 
History of the Ltfe and Work of W. S., 1886, Bvo ; R. Waters, IF. S. Portrayed by 
himself, 1888, Bvo (as in character of Prince Henry) ; W. J. Rolfe, 5 . the Boy, 1807. 
■ro. Byo ; Sidn(^ Lee, Life qf IF. S., 1898, 6th ed. 1908, Bvo, illustrated eiJ. 1899, large 
8vo ; Goldwin Smith, 5 . the Man, Toronto, 181^, Bvo ; G. J^uval, La Ytc sdn’dique dr 
5 ;’ *900, MIL Bvo : D. H. Lambert, Cartae S.ianae, S. documents, 1904, sm. Bvo ; 

J’K' ^ illustrated ; W. C. Harliti, S., the Man and 

his Uork, 3rd ed., 1908, Bvo ; Frank Harris, ’The Man S. and his Tragic Life Story, 
1909, Bvo ; K. Law, 5 . as Groom of the Chamber, 1910, sm. Bvo. 



w. , ^ vi*', uimiwcu. cevmc pswwi in g; c.. n. Draceonage, a. no Uecf 

Stealer, 1669, Bvo, illustrated. OgnMaoCT Md PgmUy ; J. Jordan, Pedigree of the 
hamtlyofS., 1796, in vol. iii. of R. Eyax^ Dramatic TabU Talk, 1835-30, 3 vols. Bvo ; 
Memoirs of the PamiHes of S. mnd Hart, 1790, ed. Halliwell, 1865, 4*0; G. R. French, 
Shmhspearemna Genealogica, iB6g, Bvo; J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, Entries respecting S., 
Aim Pamily and Connexions, 1864, 4to ; C. C. Slopes, 5 . Warwickshire Contemporaries, 
1^7, newed. 1907, Bvo, and Famify, with an Account of the Ardens, 1901, Bvo; C. 1 . 
Elton, IF. S.,H^ Family and Friends, 1904, B\o; J. W. Gray, S.'s marriage, etc., 
iW. 8vo. Ohoft-B«U«r : A. Roffe, The Ghost Belief of S., 1B51, Bvo. For S \ use of 
■®® *X* Special KNowLsutig (Folk«lorg, etc.). Namg : J. O. Halliwell 
PblHipps. New Lamps or Old? 1B80, Bvo, advocates “ Shakespeare '* ; J. Winsor. Was 
S. Sh^letght Boston, U.S.. 1887, Bvo; W. H. Edwards, Skahsper not S., tgoo, Bvo ; 
J. L. Hawy. TAx NnmeqfW. 5 ., 1906, Bvo. Oooupatloa: See IX. Special Knowledge, 
F. Fritzart, Mar 5 . ein Christ t Heidelberg. 1831, Bvo; W. J. 
Birch, Philosophy and Reheion qfS., 184B, sm. Bvo, thinks him a sceptic ; E. Vehse, 5 . 
1^ Protestant. PoUttker, P^hoUg, u. Dtckter, Hamburg, 1851, a vols. sm. Bvo; j. j. 
Reitmann, Uber S.'s religtise u. ethische Bedeuiumg, St Gall, 1853, tamo; A- F. 
Rio, S. 1864,, 8vo (S. Roman CathoUc) ; W. Koenig, 5 . aU Dickter, Weltweiser, u. 
Christ, Uipiig, 1873, Svo; A. Gilman, S.’x Morals, N.Y., 1880, Svo ; J. M. Raich, 
Ar/r/fan, 1884. Bvo; J. M. Robertson, The Religion ofS., 
1687, 8vo; W. Klocti, S. eUs rehgiSser Dichter, Berlin, 1890, Bvo; G. W. Baynham, 
i-® *’ •!* Cayter, 5 ., Puritan an^ Recusant, t^^sm. Svo ; 


>®99. 8vo; H. S. Bowden, The Religion of S., chiefly 
from the Writings of R. SimUon, 1899, sm. Svo ; J. Countermine, The Religious Belief 
^ 5 .. 1906, 8vo. t&gUbrd-gpon<dLTOa: R. B. Wieler, History and Antiquities of 
Si^fbrd, 180^ 8vo, Account o/the Birthplace, Mw edition, 1663, Svo, and Colloctanea, 
'*«* Home qf S., 1847, Svo, engravings reproduced in S. 

Neila y/yiwx of S., 1871, Bvo ; I. O. HaUiwell PhUUppa, New Bake about S. mnd 
Strata, i8«), rto, BriH Hand List qf the Borough Recordt, r86a, 8vo, Deseripiive 
C^n^r, 186^ folio^ BriqfGm’do to the Cardens, 1863, 8vo, Historieeu Account qf Ae 
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18939 **“• 8’'®* S.t Cfiuniry, 1B99, _ w. 

HffwuUmd, 1903, Bvo ; Mane Corelli, Tfu Plain Truth 9/ tkt Strat/ord-an-AvaH 
C9Hir9rwrt:y, iqm, Bvo, birthplace; S. Lee, The Alleged yamdmlism, 1903, 8vo; G. 
Moriey, Sweet Avon, 1906, 8vo. 

XV. Portraits 

G. Steevens, Proposals for Puhliehing the Felton Portrait, 1794, 8vo ; J. Britton, 
On the MomumenteU Fust, 1816, Bvo; J. Boaden, Authenticity 0/ t'arious Ptctures 
and prints offered as Portraits 0/ S., i8a4, 4to ; A. Wivell, The Monumental Fust, 
1877, Bvo, and Inquiry into the S. Portraits, 1840, Bvo ; H. Rodd, The Chandot 
Portrait Bvo; K. H. Forster, Remarhs on the Chandos Portrait, 1849, Bvo; I. 

P. Collier, Dissertation ufon the Imputed Portraits, 1851, Bvo ; C. Wright, The 
Stratford Portrait ^S., 1861, Bvo ; J. H. Friswell, Lift Portraits jfW.S., 1W4, Bvo ; 
Sir G. Schsrf, On the Principe Portraits of S., 1864, tamo ; E. T. Craig, S. and hit 
Portraits, Bust, and Monument, and ed. 1864 and 1886, 8 vq, and S' s Portraits phreno' 
logiceUly considered, Philadelphia, 1875, Bvo; G. Harriton, The Strafford Bust, 
Brooklyn, 1865, 4to ; W Page, Study of S.'s Portraits, 1876, sni. 410; J. P. Norris, 
Bihliography of Works on the Portraits of S., Philadelphia, 1879, 8vo, 44 titles, The 
Death Missh ^ S., 1884, and The Portraits of S., Phil., 1885, 410, with bibliography 
of III references and illustrations ; Amid^c Pichot, " 5 ., aver les portraits authentiques,*^' 
Revue Britannique, Paris, 1888; Edwin Hermann, Det S. Diehter: wer war's 
und wie sah er aus, l..cipng, 1902 (Karoniaii) : A. A. Bekk, Des Dichters Bild, 
Berlin, igoa, 8vo; John Corbin, A New Portrait of S. (the “ F.Iy Palace"). 1903, 8vo ; 
C C Stopes, True Story of the Stratford Bust, 1904, 8vo; M. H. Spielmann, 7 '/t«r 
Portraits of S., 1907, 8vo. An elaborate account by A. M. Knapp oi the portraits in 
the Barton collection, Boston Public Library, may lie found in the S. Catalogue, 1B80, 
large Bvo. For medals and tokens, see £. Hawkins (ed. A. W. Franks and H. A. 
Grueber), Medallic Hist, of Great Britain, Brit. Mus., 1885 ; for tokens, James Atkin's 
Tradesmen's Tokens of the thth Century, 189a. 

XVI. Literary anh Dramatic History 

E. Malone, Historical Account of the Fnglish Siaec, 1700, enlarged in Boswell's 
edition, 1B21 ; J. P. Collier, History of English Dramatic Poetry, i8ji, newed. 1879, 
( vols. Bvo, Afemoirs of Edw. (.Shakespeare Society), 1841, Bvo, The Alltyne 

(Shakespeare Society), 1841, 8vo (see G. F. Wanier's c atalogue of the Dulwich 
MSS., 18B1, 8voJ, and Memoirs 0/ the Principal Actors in the Plays ofS. (Shake^are 
Society), 1846, 8vo ; N. J. Halpin, The Dramatic Unities ofS., 1049, 8vo, ed. by C. M. 
Ingleby (N.S. Soc., series i,, 1875-76); N. Delius, Vber das engtische Theatemuesen 
sw S.’j Zeit, Bremen, 1853, 8vo; A. J. F. Mezicrch, Pr/dEesseurs et conietnporams He 
S. 1863, new ed. 1905, sm. Bvo, and Contemporains et succcsscurs dt S.. ird ed. 1881 ; 
Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith, S.'x Editors and Commentators, 1865, Bvo. W. Kelly, Notices 
of the Drama and Popular Amusements of the l6th and sjth Centuries, 1865, Bvo; C. 

M. Ingleby, Traces of the Authorship of the Works attributed to S., 1868, 8vo, St's 
Centurie of Pravse, i'ulled from Writers of the First Century aftet his Rise, 1874, 4to 
(enlarged by Miss Toulmin Smith for N.ft Soc,, 1879), and S. Allusion Book, 1674, 
re-ed. by J. Munro, 1909, a vols. 8vo; H. 1 . Haggles, The Method of S. as an Artist, 

N. Y,, 1870, Bvo ; A. H. Paget, S.'s Plays, a Cluster of Stage History, 1875, 8vo; H. 

Ulrici, S.'x Dramatic Art, translated liy 1 ,.. D. Schmitz, 1876, 2 vols. Bvo; H. P. 
Stokes, The Ckronoloeical Order of S.'s Plays, 1878, 8vo ; K. Knortz, S /« Am^ka, 
Berlin, 1882, Rvo; C. Muercr, Synchronist. ZusammensteUung dcr wichtigsten Notttrn 
ab. S.'s Lehen u. Werke, 188a, 4to ; J. A. .Syinonds, S.'s Predecessors in the English 
Drama, 1884, new ed. 1900, 8vo ; A R. Frey, 5 . and the alleged Spanish Prototypes, 
N Y., 1886, sm. 4to; F. (i. Flcay, A Chronicle History of the London Stage tS59 
1890, Bvo, and Biographical Chronicle (f the English Drama, 1891, a vols. 8vo; F. J. 
Kurnivall, Some 300 fresh Allusions to S ts<H~tfN4. *886, la. Bvo ; C. T. (inedcriz, Z»rr 
Kenimss d. altengl. HUhne, Bremen, 1888, Bvo ; E Walden, S.ian Criticism, from 
Dryden to end of tSlk ( entury, 1895. 8vo; C. E. L. Wingate, S.'s Heroims ^ the 
Stage, 1895, 8vo; F. S Boas, S. and his Predecessor's, 1B96, sm. 8vo ; H. Sihwab, Das 
Schaus^ei im Sehan^piel Mur Zeit S.'t, Vienna, i8g6, Bvo; A. Brandi, QuclleH des 
weltlicheu Dramas in England vor S., Strassburg, i^b, Bvo; T. IC Lounsliiuy, S.ean 
Wars, N.Y , 190a, Rio, and The First Editors ofS , 1006, Rvo, Pope and Theobald; 
F. E. Schelling, The English Chronicle Play. 1903, 8vo ; G. Schtavello, La Fama dello 
S. nel iSsec., 190}, Bvo ; D, N. Smith, /.ighleenth Century Essays on S., Bvo; 
C. Brodmeir, Die S. Bahnr, Weimar, 1904, 8vo; C Gaehdc, D. Garrick alsS. Dar- 
stcller, 1904, 8vo, C. E. Hughes, The Praise of S., i9'^4< » A H. Woolf, 0. 

Old Southwark Playhouses, 1903, 8vo; P. Hcoslowe, Diary (1593 
Greg, 1904-8, a vols. la. 8vo; Hentlowe Papers (1546-1662), ed. W. W. Greg, 
1907, la. Bvo; S. L*c, S. and the Mot/ern Stage, 1906, Bvo; ].. L. Schnecking, 
sT in lit. Urteil seiner Zeit, 1908, Bvo ; W Raleigh, Johnson on S.j 1908, sm. Rvo ; 
W. L. Rushton, S. and the Arte of English Poesie, 1909, sm. 8vo. 

Germany: S.'s Schausjuele erlAutert ivn F. Horn, I.eipzig, 1821-31, 5 vols. 8vo; 
E. A. Hagen, S.'s erstes Erscheinen auf den Bilhnen Deuischlands, Koiiigs. , 183a, 8^ ; 
K. Assman, S. und seine deutsff^n Ubersetaer, Liegnitz, 1843, 4 *°; N- I^Uus, />»<* 


Thoms, "S. in Germany," in Three Notelets, 1865, Bvo ; A. Cohn, S. in G^manvin 
the i6tk and 17th Centuries. 1865, 4*0 ; C. Humbert. MolDre S.,und d. dfutsdu 
Kritik, Uipzig, 1869, 8vo ; W. Ochelhauscr, Die Wurdigung S. s in Engl. u. Deutsch- 
land, 18^, Bvo; R. Csenht, Geschichtr d. S.'sehen Dramen in Deutschland, \x\ipxyg, 
1870, 8vo ; M. Bernays, Zur Entstekungsgeschichie des schlegelsclun S., l->mpzig, 187a, 
Bvo; R. T. Benedix, Die S.omanie, Siutlg.'trl, 1871, 8vo ; W. Wagner, S. und die 
neueste Kritik, Hamburg, 1874, 8vo ; J. Meissner, Die englischen Comddianten in 
Osterretek, Vienna, 1884, 8vo; E, Rossi, Studien liber S. u. das m^erne Theatet, 
Berlin, 1885, Bvo; Merschberger. Die An fdnge S. auf d. Hamburger fiUhne, 1890 4to; 

R. Wegener, S.'s Einflust anf Goethe, 1890, 8vo. and Die Bhhnenetnrtchtung des S. 

Theaters, Halle, 1907, Bvo ; H, Rauch, Lena u. S., Berlin, 1893, 8vo; E. Koeppd. 
Studien aber S.'s Wirhung auf neitgenSss. Dramatiker, 1905, 8vo ; A. Boetlingk, S. 
umi unsere Klastiker, Bvo. t « * t • tr „' 

Fraaoa: H. Byrle, Racine et S. 1823-25, 2 pts. Bvo ; J. B. M. A. Lacroix, 
de fin/iuenee de S. tur te tk/dtre franfois, Brussels, 1856, 8vo ; W. Reymond, Corneille, 

S. , et Goethe, Berlin, 1864, 8vo; A. Schmidt, Voltaire's Verdienste urn die f^^nftihrw^ 
S. 1864, 4to ; C Adolph, Voltaire et le tkidtre de S., 1883, 4to ; P. Stapfer, Molibre 
et S., 1887, 4th ed. iBqq, sm. 8vo ; J. J.' Jusserand, S. en France sout lanaen rlgtme, 
1B89, 1898, 8vo; T. R- lounsbury, S. and Voltaire, 1902, sm. 8vo. 
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Gutzkow, J^ne S. Feier an der Jim, Leipzig, 1B64, 8vo ; P. H. A, Mbbtus. Die aeutseke 
S. Foie*-, Leipzig. 1864, 8vo ; Tercentenary Celebration by the New Engbmd Historic^ 
Genealogical Society at Boston, 1864, Bvo ; Off dal Programme at the Tercentenary 
Festw^ at Stratford, with Life, Guide, 4 -f., 1864, 8vo ; Proceedings of S.ian Enter- 
iminmeni est New Qrhmeu, 16941 ^ 


XVllL Ireland Controversy 

MisceUaneous Peipers and Logoi imetrununts under the Hand and Seal ofVf. S.. 
1795, imp. folio, 2nd ed. 1706, 8vo (W. H. Ireland's forgeries) ; Vortigern, au Histoncai 
Tragedy, 1796, sm. 8vo, aiided. 1832, SYoCfatgery) ; E. Malone, Inomiy 
ticity tf Cegdatn Papers and Legal lasirunumts, 1706, 8vo ; W. It. Ireland, Authentic 
Account of the S.ian M.^., 1706, 8vo : S. Ireland, Investigation of Mr Maleme,}fn, 
8vo ; J. J. Eschenburg, Uber don vorgobHchen Fund Handschrftem, Leip^. 

1797, sni. 8 yo ; G. Chalmers, Apology for the Believers in the S. Paper's, CPc., 1797-1800. 
3 pts. 8vo; IG. Hardinsel, Chalmertana, 1800, 8vo; W. H. Ireland, Lotfessiesu, 1805, 
sm. 8vo, new edition, with introduction by R. G. White, 1874, isnio. 

XIX. Payne Collier Controvrrsv 

J. 1 *. Collier, New Fads irgardtug the Life ofS., 1835, Bvq, New Particulars, 1830. 
8vo, Further Parttrulars, 1839, Bvo, Reasons for a new Edition of S.'s Horhs, 1R41, 
and ed. 184a, 8vo, and Notes and Emendations to the TeJet (S. Soc.), i8ss, sod ed 
1853, 8vo. translated into German by Dr l*o, 1853, J* I'l'esc's Efgdnoungsband 

MU S.'s Dramen, 1853, Bvo; S. W. Singer, The Text «j/ S. fiWiVaie^. 1B53, Bvo. 
(anti-Collier) ; J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, ^ .Ww(!rr#i S.iaa 1853. 

8vo (anti -Collier), OhseriMtions on the MS. Emendations, 1853, Bvo (anti-Collier), and 
Observations on the S.ian Forgeries at Bridgewater House, 1853, 4to (anli-ColUer) ; 



and Celtter,Coleridge, i8t>o, 8vo, disputes autheiiticily of following lectures ; S, 

T. Coleridge, .Seven Lettures on S- and Milton, edited by J. P Collier, 1856 ; Rev. 
I>yce, Strictures on Mr CoUiers New Edition I1858), 1859, _8vo(anti*tolUer); C. M. 
Ingleby, The S. Eabrications, 1859, sni. Bvo, and Complete View of the S. Controi'tysy , 
1861, with bibliography (anti-Collier) ; N F.. S. A. Hamilton. Ingniry into the lunutne. 
ness of the MS. Corrections, 18O0, 410 (unti-Culiier) ; C.ollicr s Reply to Hamilton, i8(xi, 
8vo; Sir T 1 ), Hardy, Resnewofthi Present State of the S Controversy, i86o, Rvo; 
J. P. Collier, Trilogy: Conversations, 1874, 3 pts. 410: H. B. Wheatley, Account oj 
Lift of /. P. CoUtet, 1884, Bvo. 
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J. C. Hart, The Romance ofVaihting, N.Y., 1848, lamo, first work rontaining 
doubt of S.'x authorship* W. H. Smith, Was Bacon the Author gfS.'s Plays f 1850. 
8vo, -extended as «ar/ S., 1857, i^ino (*nti-S.) ; 1 >. Bacon, ‘The Philosophy of 

the Plays of S. unfolded, 1857, 8vn (anti-S. ) *, N. Holmes, Authorship of S., 1B66, new 
ed. i886, a voU. laino (anti-iS.) ; Bacon's Promus, edited by Mis H. Pott, 1883, Bvti 
(anti- 5 .) ; W. H. Wyman, Bibliography of the Bmon.S. Controoersy, Cmcinnali, 1884, 
8vo, 255 entries (of which 117 pro-S., 71 anti-, and 05 unclatwified), cotuiiiiicd 111 S,iana, 
1880, Kl. ; 1 . Donnelly, The Great Cryptogram, 1888, a vok l.i. 8v» (anii-S,) ; Sir 1 . 
Martin, S. o* Bacon'* 1888, sm. 8vo(pro-S.) ; J. A. Morgan, S. in Fact and I rifieism, 
N.Y., 18B8, sm. Bvo ; C. C. Slopes, The Bacon-S. i}nestioH, 1HB8, Bvo ; t. A. Leiit/er, 
Zui S.-Bacon TheoHe, Halle, iByo, Bvo ; K. Bortnann, The S. Stertl, tiausl. 1895, Bvo . 
L. Srhipper. S und dessrn Gegnei, Mrtiisier, 1895, Bvo ; C. Alten, Mi/w on the Bacon. 
S Ourstion, Boston, 1900, Bvo (pro-S.); LonI Penzance (etl. M. H. Kiiinear), /Ac 
Bacon-S. Controversy, 190a, 8vo ; W. Willis, 7'he S.’Bm.om LoHtroi>ersy, iwia, 8vo . 
nnd The Baconian Mint, icx>3, 8vo; G. G. Greeiiwootl, .S. Pr^lem htsMed, 




8vo, and /n re S., Beeching v. Greenwood, 

S., a Reply to GretnwotHf, igoB, 8vo (pro-S.) ; Sir K. 1 ' 


. Durning-I Jtwrence, Bacon is S., 


1910, Bvo. 
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afS., 1867, 8vo, Catalogue of the 5 . Library and Museum at Mrat/ord-on-Avon, i^B 
Kvo, Hand List of Ea*ly Editions, 1807, 8v t), Catalogue of H arehouse Libiap', 1876 
8vo, Brief Hand List of Selected Patrels, 1876, Catalogue of S. Study Books, 1876. 
8vo, Brief List ofS. Rarities at Hollingbury Copse, 1886, Bvo ; J. Moulin, Omtrekken 
eener algemetne I.iteratuur ovei’W S., Kampen, 1845, Bvo "only part a published) ; S. 
Literatur in Deutschland, iTti-tSst, by P. H., Casscl, ibsa, sm. Bvo; P. H. Sillia, Die 
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SHALLOT, Allium ascaltmicum. a hardy bultous perennW, 
which has not been certainly found wild and is regarded by j 
A. dc Candolle as probably a modification ^ of A, Cepa^ dating 
from about the begging of the Christian era (Ofigif^oJ Cidtu 
tiaied Plants, p. 71). It is extensively cultivated and is much 
used in cookery, besides which it is excellent when pickled. It 
IS propagated by offsets, which are often planted in September 
or October, but the principal crop should not be got in earlier 
than February or the beginning of March. In planting, the tops 
of the bulbs should be kept a little above ground, and it is a 
commendable plan to draw away the soil surrounding the bulbs 
when they have got root-hold. They should not be planted 
on ground recently manured. They come to maturity about 
July or Au^st. There arc two sorts— the common, and the 
Jersey or Russian, the latter being much larger and less 
pungent. 

SHALMANESER [Ass. Sultndnu-a^arid, “ the god Sulman 
(Solomon) is chief ”]. the name of three Assyrian princes. 

Shalmanesek I., son of Hadad-nirari I., succeeded his father 
as king of Assyria about 1310 B.c. He carried on a series of 
campaigns against the Aramaeans in northern Mesopotamia, 
annexed a portion of ( ’ilicia to the Assyrian empire, and estab- 
lished Assyrian colonics on the borders of Cappadocia. According 
to his annals, discovered at Assur, in his first year he conquered 
eight countries in the north-west and destroyed the fortress of 
Arinnu, the dust of which he brought to Assur. In his second 
year he defeated Sattuara, king of Malatia, and his Hittite allies, 
and conquered the whole country as far south as Carchemish. 
He built palaces at Assur and Nineveh, restored the world- 
temple ” at Assur, and founded the city of Calah. 

Shalmaneser II. succeeded his father Assur-nazir-pal 111 . 
H58 B.c. His long reign was a constant series of campaigns 
against the eastern tribes, the Babylonians, the nations of 
Mesopotamia and Syria, as well as Cilicia and Ararat. His 
lirmies penetrated to Lake Van and Tarsus, the Hittites of 
Carchemish were compelled to pay tribute, and Hamath (Hamah) 
and Damascus were subdued. In 854 b.c. a league formed by 
Hamath, Arvad, Ammon, “ Ahab of Israel ” and other neigh- 
bouring princes, under the leadership of Damascus, fought an 
indecisive battle against him at Karkar (Qarqar), and other 
battles followed in 849 and 846 (see Jews § 10). In 842 Hazael 
was compelled to take refuge within the walls of his capital, 
'rhe territory of Damascus was devastated, and Jehu of Samaria 
(whose ambassadors are represented on the Black Obelisk now 
in the British Museum) sent tribute along with the Phoenician 
cities. Babylonia had already been conquered as far as the 
marshes of the Chaldaeans in the south, and the Babylonian 
king put to death. In 836 Shalmaneser made an expedition 
against the Tibarcni (Tabol) which was followed by one against 
Cappadocia, and in 832 came the campaign in Cilicia. In the 
following year the old king found it needful to hand over the 
command of his armies to the Tartan (commander-in-chief), 
and six years later Nineveh and other cities revolted against him 
under his rebel son Assur-danin-pal. Civil war continued for 
two years ; but the rebellion was at last crushed by Samas- 
Rimmon or Samsi-Hadad, another son of Shalmaneser. Shal- 
maneser died soon afterwards in 823 B.c. He had built a palace 
at Calah, and the annals of his reign are engraved on an obelisk 
of black marble which he erected there. 

Sec V. ScheU in Records of the Past, new aeries, iv. 36-79. 

Shalmaneser III. (or IV.) appears as governor of Zimirra in 
Phoenicia in the reign of Tiglath-pileser IV. (or III.) and is 
supposed by H. Winckler to have been the son of the latter king. 
At all events, on the death of Tiglath-pileser, he succeeded to 
the throne the 25th of Tebet 727 B.c., and changed his original 
name of UlulA to that of Shalmaneser. The revolt of Samaria 
took place during his reign (see Jews §15), and while he was 
besieging the rebel city he died on the 12th of Tebet 722 b.c. 
and the crown was seu^ by Sargon. 

For all thew rulera tee Babylonia and Assyria, Sections V. 
and VlII., and works quoted. (A. H. S.) 


SHAMANISM^ the name commonly given to the religion of 
the Ural-Altaic peoples. Properly speaking, however, there 
is nothing to dis^uish Shamanism from the religions of other 
peoples in a similar stage of culture. On the other hand, the 
shaman or priest (Tungus saman, Altain Turk kama, cf. Russian 
kamlanie) performs duties which differ in some respects from 
those of the ordinary magician ; one of his main functions is to 
protect individuals from hostile supernatural influence. He deals 
both with good and bad spirits ; he also performs sacrifices and 
pocures oracles. The drum (tungur) is an imprtant instrument 
m his ceremonies ; it may be assumed that in many cases the 
effect of the preliminary performances is to induce autohypnotic 
phenomena. The shaman's office is held to be hereditary and 
his chief assistants are ancestral spirits. 

See Radloff, Aus Sibirien, ii. ; C. de Harle*, Religion nationale des 
Taiares ortentaux : Hiekisch, “Die Tungusen," Mitt, der anthropo- 
logtschen Geseilschaft, Wien, xviii. i65-i«2 ; Revise de Vhistoire des 
religions, xl. 321, xlvii. 51. 

SHAMASH, or §AMAfi, the common name of the sun-god in 
Babylonia and Assyria. The name signifies perhaps “ .servitor,” 
and would thus point to a secondary position occupied at one 
time by this deity. Both in early and in late inscriptions Sha- 
mash is designated as the “ offspring of Nannar,” i,e. of the 
moon-god, and since, in an enumeration of the pantheon, Sin 
generally takes precedence of -Shamash, it is in relationship, 
presumably, to the moon-god that the sun-god appears as the 
dependent power. Such a supposition would accord with the 
prominence acquired by the moon in the calendar and in astro- 
logical calculations, as well as with the fact pinted out (see 
Sin) that the moon-cult belongs to the nomadic, and theretore 
earlier, stage of civilization, whereas the sun-god rises to full 
importance only after the agricultural stage has been reached. 
The two chief centres of sun-worship in Babylonia were Sippara 
(Sippar), represented by the mounds at Abu Habba, and Larsa, 
represented by the modem Senkerah. At both places the chief 
sanctuary bore the name E-barra (or E-babbara) “ the shining 
house a direct allusion to the brilliancy of the sun-god. Of 
the two temples, that at Sippara was the more famous, but 
temples to Shamash were erected in all large centres — as Babylon, 
Ur, Nippur and Nineveh. 

The attribute most commonly associated with Shamash is 
justice. Just as the sun disperses darkness, so Shamash brings 
wrong and injustice to light. Khammurabi attributes to 
Shamash the inspiration that led him to gather the existing laws 
and legal procedures into a code, and in the design accompanying 
the code the king repre.sents himself in an attitude of adoration 
before Shamash as the embodiment of the idea of justice. Several 
centuries before Khammurabi, Ur-Engur of the Ur dynasty 
(r. 2600 B.c.) declared that he rendered decisions “ according 
to the just laws of Shamash.” It was a logical consequence of 
this conception of the sun-god that be was regarded also as 
the one who released the sufferer from the grasp of the demons. 
The sick man, therefore, appeals to Shamash as the god who 
can be depended upon to help those who are suffering unjustly. 
This aspect of the sun-god is vividly brought out in the hymns 
addressed to him. which are, therefore, among the finest pro- 
ductions in the entire realm of Babylonian literature. 

It is evident from the material at our disposal that the Shama.sh 
cults at Sippara and Larsa so overshadowed local sun-deities 
elsewhere as to lead to an absorption of the minor deities by the 
predominating one. In the systematized pantheon these minor 
sun-gods become attendants that do his service. Such are 
Bunene, spoken of as hjs chariot driver, whose consort is Atgi- 
makh, Kettu (“justice”) and Meshani (“right”), who are 
introduced as servitors of Shamash. Other sun-deities, as 
Ninib (q.v.) and Nergal {q.v.), the patron deities of important 
centres, retained their independent existence as certain phases 
of the sun, Ninib becoming the sun-god of the morning and of 
the spring time, and Nergal the sun-god of the noon and of the 
summer solstice, while Shamash was viewed as the sun-god in 
general. 

Together with Sin and Ishtar, Shamash forms a second triad 
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by the side of Anu, Bel and £a. The three powers, Sin, Shamash 
and Ishtar {q.v.\ symbolized the three great forces of nature, 
the -un, the moon and the life-giving force of the earth. At 
times, instead of Ishtar, we find Adad the storm-god, 

associated with Sin and Shamash, and it may be that these two 
sets of triads represent the doctrines of two different schools 
of theological thought in Babylonia which were subsequently 
harmonized by the recognition of a group consisting of all four 

deities. 4 oi. i. 

The consort of Shamash was known as A. She, however, is 
rarely mentioned in the inscriptions except in combination with 
Shamash. (M. Ja.) 

SHAMBLES, a slaughter-house, a place where butchers kill 
animals for domestic food, an “ abattoir.” The word in the 
singular means properly a bench or stall on w'hich butchers 
display their meat for sale in a market, and appears in 0 . Eng. 
fdi-scamel, foot-stool. It represents the L^t. scamellum, d^inu- 
tive of scamnum, step, bench ; the root is seen in Gr. o'KijTrrdv, 
to prop, cf. “ sceptre.” The distinct word “ shamble,” meaning 
to walk awkwardly, is to be traced to the 0 . Du. schampelcnf 
to stumble, an adaptation of 0 . Fr. escamper, to decamp (Lat. 
fXj out of. and rampus, field). The same French word has given 
the English “ scamp,” a worthless rascal, a rogue, vagabond 
SHAMMAL a Jewish scribe of the time of King Herod, whom 
tradition almost invariably couples with Hillel (q-v.), with whom 
he stood in striking contrast, not merely in legal-religious 
decisions and discussions, but also in character and temperanient. 
His motto (Aboth i. 15) reads : ” Make thy study of the Ihora 
a firmly established duty ; say little and do much ; and receive 
every man with friendly countenance.” The last admonition is 
characteristic, as Shammai was choleric and brusque. The 
opposition between Shammai and Hillel was peipetuated b) 
their respective schools, till, under Gamaliel II., the strife was 
decided at Jabneh in favour of the school of Hillel. {VJ Ba.) 

SHAMOKIN, a borough of Northumberland county, Pennsy - 
vania, U.S.A., on Shamokin Creek, about 45 m. (73 by rail) 
N. by E. of Harrisburg. Pop. (1900) 18,202, of whom 2703 
were foreign-horn ; (1906, e.stimate) 20,482. Shamokin is served 
hv the Philadelphia & Reading, the Northern Central, and two 
interurban railways. There arc two parks. The mining and 
shipping of anthracite coal and the manufacture of silk goods 
and of hosiery and knit goods are the borough s principal 
industries, but it has, also, foundries and machine .shops, and 
manufactories of powder, powder-kegs, shir^ overalls, hooks 
and eyes, brick, flour and dressed lumber. The total value of 
Its factory product in 1905 was $i, 443 j 915 - borough was 
named from Shamokin Creek ; the name is probably 
of a Delaware Indian word meaning full of eels. The Indian 
village named Shamokin was on the site of the present Sunbury, 
Pa Shamokin was formed in 1852 by the union of two villages\ 
Groveville and Mary Ann. It was incorporated as a borough 

SHAMPOO, a word now principally used as a hair-dresscr s 
term for washing the head and hair with soap and water or some 
special preparation. It is properly 

(champna, to thrust, press ; imperative cluzmpo) for the '‘"“d'ng 
and rubbing of the body, &c., which is one of the pnnc'P" 
features of the various forms of hot bath as practwed m the ^st. 

SHAMYL (c. 1797-1871), the leader of the tri^s of the Cau- 
casus in the war against Russia. He was born about 1797 and, 
educated by the Mullah Djemaleddin, soon took a leadmg part 
in preaching a holy war against the Russuins. He w^ both 
the spiritual and military leader of the tribes, who maintained 
the struggle for twenty-five years (18^-1859). This 
guerrilla was a severe strain upon the rewurces of 
power, and Shamvl’s romantic fight for mdependence, makmg 
him a sort of allv of England and France at the time of the 

Crimean War (iS53-5S).eMned him a European reputation. But 

the capacity of the tribes for resistance was already failing, 
and whm at the close of the Crimean War Russia ^ 

employ large forces on the Caucasus, the defenders were 
suMued, lhamyl himself being captured m 1859. The rest 


of his life was spent in on easy captivity at Kaluga^ St Petersburg 
and Kiev. He died at Mecca during a pilgrimage in 187K One 
of his sons took seryice in the Russian^ the other in the Turkish 
army. • 

SHAN6ALLA, or Shankalla, a name loowly apphod by 
Abyssinians to the non- Arab and non-Abyssinian tribes living 
west of Gojam in the Abyssinian-Sudan frontier lands. The 
principal tribes included are the Legas, Bertat, Gumus, Kadalos 
and Sienetjo. In some tribes Galla blood appears to pre- 
dominate ,* others are Negroids. 

SHANGHAI* a city in the Chinese province of Kiang-su. The 
native city of Shanghai is situated in 31® 15' N., 121® 27 E. 
and stands on the left or W. bank of the Hwang-p’u river, about 
12 m. from the point where that river empties itself into the 
estuary of the Yangtsze-kiang. The walls which surround it 
are about 3I m. in circumference, and are pierced by seven gates. 

I I'he streets and thoroughfares may be said to illustrate all 
I worse features of Chinese cities ; while the want of any building 
i of architectural or antiquarian interest robs the city of any 
i redeeming traits. On the E. face of the city, between the walls 
I and the river, stands the principal suburb, off which the native 
! shipping lies anchored. Situated in the extreme E. portion of the 
' province of Kiang-su, and possessing a good and commodious 
anchorage, as well as an easy access to the ocean, it forms 
principal port of central China. From the W. wall of the city 
there stretches a rich alluvial plain extending over 45 »ooo sq. m., 
which is intersected by waterways and great chains of lak^ 
and bears a population of 800 to the sq. m. The products of this 
fertile district, as well as tlie teas and silks of more distant 
regions, find their natural outlet at Shanghai. The looms of 
Suchow and the tea plantations of Ngan-hui, together with the 
rice of this “ garden of China,” for many years before treaty days, 
supplied the Shanghai junks with their richest freight. But 
though thus favourably situated as an emporium of trade, 
Shanghai did not attract the attention of foreign diplomatists 
until the outbreak of the War of 1841, when the inhabitants 
purchased protection from the attacks of Admiral Parker by 
the payment of a ransom of [145,000. In the Nanking treaty, 
which was signed in the following year, Shanghai was included 
among the four new ports which were thrown open to trade. 
In 1843 Oiptain (afterwards Sir) George Balfour was appoint^ 
British consul, and it wa.s on his motion that the site of the 
present English settlement, which is bounded on the N. by the 
Suchow creek, on the S. by the Yang-king canal, and on the E. 
by the river, was chosen. The site, thus defined on i^ 

.sides (on the W. no boundar>" was marked out), is three-nftms of 
a mile in length, and was separated from the native city by a 
narrow strip of land which was subsequently selected as Uie site 
of the French settlement. Later again the Americans established 
themselves on the other side of the Suchow creek, on a piece of 
land fronting on the river, which there makes a sharp turn in an 
easterly direction. 


A handsome bund runs along the river frontage the thiw 
foreign settlements, and the pubUc 
British setUement, arc large and fine. 

built in the Gothic style, is a notable example of Sir G. OUtwrt 
Scott’s skill, and the municipal offices, club-house and 
all admirable in their way. The climate is 

hai lies low, and, though the early winter is enjoyable, snow ice 
tjing occasionally seen, the summer months are 
Cholera occurs in the native city every summer, malarial fever 
exists and dysentery is apt to become chronic m spring autumn 
on account of the .sudden changes of t«np«ratmc--a fall ^ 3° 
taking place in a few hours— and the moisture-laden 
Smallpw is endemic in the Chinese city dun^ *^thnoreign 
winter, and enteric is common in the autunm. 

«w>ttlements owing to sanitary enactments, cholera is ri^, ai^ 
Europeans who adopt ordinary 

fear from the climate of Shanghai {China .Sea Directory, voi. m., 

At first merchants appeared disinclined 
of the opportunities offered them at Shanghw. At the e 
oI the fiSt year of its history as an ope" port Shaaghw co^ 
count onhr « foreign residente and families, i conrolar 
Tmerctonts' hoiTs, and * Protestant missionaries. Only 
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foity^our foreign vetielt had arrived during the same period.” * 
By degreat; however, the manifold advantages as a port of trade 
possessed hy Shanghai attracted merchants ^f all nationalities ^ 
amdfrom the banks of the Hwang-p’u arose handsome (fwclling- 
houses, which have converted a reed-covered swamp into one of 
the finest cities in the Kast. 

The number of foreigners, other than British, who took up 
their abode in the British settlement at Shanghai made it soon 
necessary to adopt some more catholic form of government than 
that supplied by a British consul who had control only over British 
subjects, and by common agreement a committee of residents, 
consisting of a chairman and six members, was elected by the 
renters of land for the purposes of general municipal administra- 
tion. It was expected when the council was formed that the 
three settlements — the British, French and Americans— would 
have been incorporated into one municipality, but international 
jealousy prevented the fulfilment of the scheme, and it was not 
until 1863 that the Americans threw in their lot with the British. 
In 1853 the prosperity of the settlements received a severe check 
in consequence of the capture of the native city by the T’ai-p’ing 
rebels, who held possession of the walls from September in that 
year to February 1855. This incident, though in many ways 
disastrous, was the cause of the establishment of the foreign 
customs service, which has proved of such inestimable advantage 
to the Chinese government. The confusion into which the customs 
system was thrown by the occupation of the city by the rebels 
induced the Chinese authorities to request the consuls of Great 
Britain, France and the United States to nominate three officers 
to superintend the collection of the revenue. I'his arrangement 
was found to work so well that on the reoccupation of the city 
the native authorities propo.sed that it should be made permanent, 
and H. N. Lav, of the British consular service, was in consequence 
appointed inspector of the Shanghai customs. The results of Mr 
Lily’s administration proved so successful that when arranging 
the terms of the treaty of 1858 the Chinese willingly assented 
to the application of the same system to all the treaty ports, 
and Mr I^iy was thereupon appointed inspector -general of 
maritime customs. On the retirement of Mr Uay in 1862 Sir 
Robert Hart was appointed to the post. 

From 1856 to 1864 the trade of Shangliai vastly increased, and its 
prosperity culminated between i860 and 1864, when tlie influx of 
Chinese into the foreign settlement in consefjuence of the advance 
B. of tj\e T'ai-p'ing rebels added enormously to the value of land. 
Both in i860 and again in 186^1 tlie rebels atlvanced to the walls of 
Shanghai, but were driven back by the British troops and volunteers, 
aide<] by the naval forces of England and France. It was in this 
connexion that General Gordon a.sHumed the command of the Chinese 
force, which under his direction gave a reality to the boastful title 
of “ ever- victorious army ” it had assumed under the two American 
adventurers Ward and Burge vine. To Shanghai the successful 
(^rations of Gordon brought temporarily disastrous consequences. 
With the disappevance of the T'ai-p’ings the refugees returned to 
their homes, leaving whole quarters .deserted. The loss thus in- 
flicted on the municipahty was very coiTsidcrabie, and was intensified 
by a commercial crisis in cotton and tea, in Iwth of which there had 
bMn a great deal of over-speculation. But, though the abnormal 
prosperity wa.s thus suddenly brought to an end, the genuine trade 
of the port has steadily advanced, subject of course to occasional 
fluctuations. For example, in 1880 the value of trade was ;^8,223,oi7, 
and in 1908 it was ;^4o. 400.000. The total burthen of foreign steamers 
which entered and cleared at Shanghai during 1884 was 3,145,242 
tons, while in 1908 it was over 15,000,000 tons. The principal 
items of import are cotton yam.s, metals, sugar, petroleum and 
cool ; of export, silk, representing in value 34 % of the total exports, 
cotton, tea, rice, hides and skins, wool, wheat and beans. Groat 
Britain and the British colonies supply nearly 31 % of the imports, 
Japan 12^%, and the United States 12%; and of the exports 
Great Britain and the British colonies take 18 %, the United States 
12 % and Japan to %. Shanghai, moreover, is not only a port of 
trade, but is rapidly becoming a large manufactunng and industrial 
centre. In this category the first place must be given to cotton 
mills, which, though not very numerous, give promise of con- 
siderable development. I'he cicmand in China tor cotton yam, 
chiefly the produce of the Bombay mills, has been steadily on the 
increase. On the other hand, China produces raw cotton in indefinite 
duantity, and has hitherto been the main source of supply for the 
fafianeae mills. Cloth weaving has been tried in two of the mills, 
but abandoned in favour of spinning. Next in importance is the 
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reeling of silk cocoons by inacfamery. This is gradually supplanting 
the wasteful method of native reeling, giving a much better finish^ 
and consequently more valuable article. Shanghai also contauui 
three large establishments for docking, repairing and building ships. 
Among minor industries are match factories, rice and paper miUs, 
ice, cigarette, piano, carriage and furniture factories, wood carving. 

&Q,, 

The vastness of British interests in Cliina and the large Bntish 
TOpulation at Shanghai gave rise in 1865 to the establishment of a 
Bntish supreme court for China and Japan, Sir Edmund Hornby, 
then judge of the British court at Con.stantinople, being the first 
judge appointed to the new office. Now, by virtue of extra- tern- 
tonal clauses in the various treaties, all foreigners, subjects of an>’ 
treaty power, are exempted from the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
authorities, and made justiciable only before their own officials. 
As there are now fourteen treaty flowers represented at Shanghai, 
there are consequently fourteen distinct courts sitting skle by side, 
each administering the law of its own nationality. In addition, there 
is also a Chinese court, commonly called the Mixed Court, though 
it is no more mixed than any of the others in an international sense, 
except that a foreign assessor .sits with the Chinese judge in cases 
where any of his own nationality are interested as plaintiff^. At 
first sight tills arrangement .seems somewliat compheated, but tht 
principle is simple enough, viz. that a defendant must always In- 
sued in the court of his own nationality. In criminal cases there is, 
of course, no difficulty. For the British, English law alone prevails, 
and they can only be tried and punished in the Bntish court, and st> 
on for every nationahty. In civil cases, where both parties are ol 
the .same nationality, there is also no difficulty, e.g. lor British sul)- 
jects the British court is the forum, for German subjects it is tlu 
German court. In cases involving cross actions with mutual accounts, 
say between an Englishman and a German, if the German constitutes 
himself jilamtifl he must sue his opponent before tlie British court, 
and vice ver.su. The greatest anomaly, however, in respect ol 
the government of Shanghai is the local municipal control. 'I’his 
is exerci.sed by the foreign community as a whole without regard to 
nationality, and is a share of the power which properly belonged to 
the' Cliinese local authorities, but which by convention or usage 
they iiave allowed to fall into foreign hands. It is exercised only 
within the area termed the foreign .settlements, which were originally 
nothing more than the " area set apart for the residence of foreign 
merciiants.*' Of these “ settlements ” there were and are still oni> 
three — the British, acquired in 1845, the French, acquired m 1849, 
and the Amencan, acquired in 1K62. At an early dale, as a foreign 
town liegan to spring up, the necessity of having some autlionty 
to lay out and jiave streets, to build drains, &c.,for the common 
benefit, became evident, and as the Chinese authorities shirked the 
work and the expense, the foreigners resolved to tax themselves 
voluiitanly, and appointed a committee of works to see the nioiie> 
properly laid out. In 1854 the consuls of Great Britain, France 
and the United States drew up a joint code of regulations applicable 
to both tlie then settlements, British and French, which being ratified 
by the respective governments became binding on their resjxctive 
subjects. The two areas thus bixame an international settlement, 
and the subjects of all three nationalities — the only powers then 
interested — acquired the same jirivileges and became liable to the 
same burdens. The code thus settled was acquiesced in by the 
Chinese authorities and by other nationalities as they came in, and 
it conferred on the foreign community local self-government, jirai- 
tically free from official control of any de.scription. In 1863 the area 
covered by the regulations was extended by the addition of the 
.\merican settlement, which meanwlulc had been obtained by that 
government from the Chinese. But about the same time, 1862, Ike 
French decided to withdraw from the joint arrangement, and pro- 
mulgated a .set of municipal regulations of their own applicable 
to the French area. These regulations differed from those appli- 
cable to the joint settlement, in that a general supervision over 
municipal affairs was vested in the French consul-general, lus 
approval being made necessary to all votes, resolutions, &c.,of the 
ratepayers lx;lore they could be enforced at law. Since the above 
date there have, consequently, been two municipalities at Shanghai, 
the French and the amalgamated British and Amencan settlements, 
to wliich the original regulations continued to apply. The area of 
the latter now amounts to some 9 or 10 sq. ni. The regula 
tioas have been altered and amended from time to time, anti 
they have been accepted expressly or impliedly by all tlie treaty 
powers which have since come into the field. l1ie settlements haNT 
thus lost their original character of British or American, and become 
entirely cosmopolitan. The consuls of all the treaty powers rank 
equally, and claim to have an equal voice in municipal affairs with 
the Briti.sh or American consuls. 

The powers of self-government thus conferred on the foreign 
community consist in exclusive (lolice control within the area, in 
draining, lighting, maintenance of street^ and roads, making and 
enforcement of sanitary regulations, control of markets, dairies 
and so forth. To meet these exjienses the foreign ratepayers are 
authorised to levy taxes on land and houses, to levy wharf^e dues 
on goods landed or shipped, and to charge licence fees. Taxes 
are payable by every one living within the settlements, Chkiese- 
includra, though the latter have no voice in the local administration. 
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The executive is entrusted to a municipal council of nine, elected 
annually from among the general body of foreign ratepayers, 
irrespective of nationality. The legislative function is exercised 
by all ratepayers possessing a certain pecuniary qualification 
m public meeting assembled. Proxies tor absentee landlords 
are allowed. One such public meeting must be held annually to 
pass the budget and fix the taxation for the year. No official 
sanction is r^uired, anrl no veto is allowed for such money votes. 
Special meetings may be held at any time for special purposes. 
New legislation of a general kind requires to be approved by all the 
treaty powers in order to be binding on their several nationalities, 
but within certain limits the ratepayers can pass by-laws which 
do not require such sanction. The French municipality is worked 
on similar lines, except that every vote and every disbursement of 
money is .subject to the approv^ of the French consul-general. 
The executive council consists of eight memliers, four of whom 
must be French and four may be foreign. The French consul-general 
is chairman ex officio, so that the control in any case is French and 
practically official. 

Both settlements were originally intended for the residence of 
foreign merchants only, but as the advantages of living under 
foreign protection became evident by reason of the security it 
gave from arbitrary taxation and arrest, Chine.se l>egan to flock 
m. This movement has continued, and is now particularly notice- 
able in tlie ca.ses of retired officials, many of whom have made 
Shanghai their home. The total native population in the settle- 
ments by the census of i8g5 was 286,753, and the estimated popula- 
tion of the native city was 125,000, making a total for all Shanghai 
of 411,753. The census of the foreign population in 1005 showed 
3713 British, 2157 Japanese, 1329 Portuguese, 091 Amencans, 
785 Germans and 568 Indians, out ot a total ol 11,497. 1 'he magni- 
tude of the foreign interests invested in Shanghai may gathered 
from the following rough summary : Assessed value ol land in 
settlements registered as foreign-owned £5,500,000 ; docks, wharves 
and other mclustnal public companies — market value of stock, 
£2,250,000; private property estimated £1,500,000 — total 
^(1,250,000. This is exclusive of banks, shipping and insurance 
companies, and other institutions which draw profits from otlier 
places iHJSides Sliangliai. 

SHANHAI-KWAN,a garrison town in the extreme ea.st of the 
province of Chih-li, China. Pop. about 30,000. It is .situated 
at the point where the range of hills carrying the Great Wall of 
China dips to the sea, leaving a kivan or pass of limited extent 
between China proper an<l Manchuria. It is thus an important 
military station, and the thoroughfare of trade between Man- 
churia and the great plain of China. The Imperial Northern 
railway from Tientsin and Taku, 174 m. from the former, runs 
through the pass, and skirts the shore of the Gulf of Liao-tung as 
far as the treaty port of Niu-chwang, whore it connects with the 
railways leading from Port Arthur to the Siberian main line. 
The pass formed the southern limit of the Russian sphere of 
influence as defined in the convention betwv-en Great Britain and 
Russia of the 28th of April 1899, 

SHANKARSETT, JAGANNATH (1800-1865), the recognized 
leader of the Hindu community of Bombay for more than 
forty years, was born in 1800 into a family of goldsmiths of the 
Daivadnya caste. Unlike his forefathers, he engaged in com- 
merce, and soon acquired what was in those days a large fortune, 
a great part of which he devoted to the good of the public. So 
high was his credit that Arabs, Afghans and other foreign 
merchants chose to place their treasures in his custody rather 
than with the banks. Foreseeing the need of better methods of 
education, he became one of tlie founders of the School Society 
and the Native School of Bombay, the first of its kind in Western 
India, which in 1824 developed into the Bombay Native In- 
stitution, and again in 1840 into the Board of Education which 
preceded the Elphinstone Educational Institution founded in 1856. 
When the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society first opened 
their ’girls’ schools, in spite of strong opposition of the Hindu 
community, he set the good example of providing another girls’ 
school entirely at his private cost. His zeal for progress was also 
shown in his starting the English School, the Sanskrit Seminary 
and the Sanskrit Library, all in Girgaum. To Japannath 
Shankarsett and his public-spirited friends, Sir George Birdwood 
and Dr Bhau Daji, Bombay is also indebted for the reconstruc- 
tion which, beginning in 1857, gradually changed a dose network 
of lanes and streets into a spacious and airy city, adorned with 
fine avenues and splendid buildings. He was the first Indian 
to be nominated to the legislative council of Bombay under Uie 


Act of 1861. While his influence was used by Sir John Malcolm 
to induce the Hindus to acquiesce in the suppression of suttee or 
widow-burning, his own community remember gratefully that 
to him^ithey owe the crenuition ground at Sonapur. He died 
at Bombay on the 31st of July 1865, regretted by all classes of 
society, who, about a year before his death, in a public meeting 
a^embied at the Town Hall, voted a marble statue to perpetuate 
his memory. 

SHANKLIN, a watering-place in the Isle of Wight, England, 
8J m. S. of Ryde by rail. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4533. 
It is beautifully situated on the cliffs bordering the S.E. coast, 
and is sheltered W. by high-lying downs. The church of St John 
the Baptist is Perpendicular. T here are several modem churches 
and chapels, numerous villas, a pier and a lift connecting the 
town with the esplanade beneath the cliff. The picturesque 
winding chasm of Shanklin C'hine breaches the cliffs S. of the 
town. 

SHANNON, CHARLES HAZELWOOD (1865- ), English 

artist, was born at Sleaford in Lincolnshire, the son of the Rev. 

I Frederic Shannon. He attended the Lamlx?th school of art, and 
w^ subsequently considerably influenced by his friend Charles 
Ricketts and by the example of the great Venetians. In his early 
work he was addicted to a heavy low tone, which he aliandoned 
subsequently for clearer and more transparent colour. He 
achieved great success with his portraits and his Giorgionesque 
figure compositions, whicli are marked by a classic sense of style, 
and with hLs etchings and lithographic designs. The Dublin 
Municipal Gallery owns his circular composition “ The Bunch of 
Grapes ” and “ The Lady with the Green Kan” (portrait of Mrs 
Hacon). Ilis “ Study in Grey " is at the Munich Gallery, a 
“ Portrait of Mr Staats Forbes ” at Bremen, and a “ Souvenir 
of Van Dyck ” at Melbourne. One of his most remarkable 
pictures is “ The Toilet of Venii.s ” in the collection of Lord 
Northcliffe. Complete sets of his lithographs and etchings have 
been acquired by the Briti.sh Museum and the Berlin and Dresden 
print rooms. He was awarded a first-class gold medal at Munich 
m 1895 and a first-class silver medal in Pans in 1900. 

SHANNON. JAMES JEBUSA (1862- ), Anglo-American 

artist, was horn at Auburn, New York, in 1862, and at the age of 
eight was taken by his parents to Canada. When he was sixteen, 
he went to England, where he studied at South Kensington, and 
after three years won the gold medal for figure painting. His 
portrait of the Hon.Horatia Stopford, one of the (jueen’s maids 
of honour, attracted attention at the Royal Academy in 1881, 
and in 1887 his portrait of Henry Vigne in hunting costume was 
one of the surces.ses of the exhibition, subsequently securing 
medals for the artist at Paris, Berlin and Vienna. He soon 
became one of the leading portrait painters in London. He was 
i one of the first members of the New English Art Club, and in 
1897 was elected an associati* of the Royal Academy, and 
R.A. in 190Q. His picture, “ The Flower Girl,” was bought in 
1901 for the National Gallery of British Art. 

SHANNON, the principal river of Ireland. It flows with a 
bow-shaped course from N. to S. and S.W., from the N.W. part 
of the island to its mouth in the Atlantic on the S.W. coast, with 
a length of about 240 m. and a drainage area of 4544 sq. m. 
Rising in county Cavan in some small pools at the foot of Cuilcagh 
Mountain, the Shannon crosses county Leitrim, traversing the 
first of a series of large lakes, Lough Allen (9 m. in length). It 
then separates county Roscommon on the right (W.)bank from 
counties Leitrim, I>ongford, Westmeath and King’s County on 
the left. In this part of its course it forms Loughs Boderg 
(7 m. long), Forbes (3 m.) and Ree (18 m.), and receives from 
W. the river Boyle and from E. the Inny, while in county Long- 
ford it is joined by the Royal Canal. It now separates county 
Galway on the right from King’s County and county Tipperaiy ; 
receiving the Suck from W. and the Brosna from E., and forming 
Lough Derg (2^ m.). Dividing county Clare from counties 
Tipperary and Limerick, the Shannon reaches the city of Limerick 
as a broad and noble river, and debouches upon an estuary 60 m. 
in length with a direction nearly E. and W. This divides county 
Clare on the right from counties Limerick and Kerry on the l^ft. 

xxrv. 26 
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A wide branch estuary, that of the Fergus, joins from N., and the 
rivers Mulkcar, Maigne and Dcel enter from S. From Lough 
Allen to Limerick, where the Shannon becoipes tidal, its fall is 
144 ft. With the assistance of short canals the river is navigable 
for light vessels to Lough Allen, and for small steamers to Athlone; 
while Limerick is accessible for larjge vessels. The salmon- 
fishing is famous ; trout are also taken in the loughs and tributary 
.streams. Carrick-on-Shannon, Athlone, Killaloe, and Castle- 
connel are favourite stations for sportsmen. The scenery Is 
generally pleasant, and on the loughs, with their deeply indented 
shores and numerous islands, often very beautiful. These islands 
are in several cases sites of early religious settlements, while of 
those on the river-banks the most noteworthy is that of the seven 
churclies of Clonmacnoisc. 

SHANS, a collective name, probably from Chinese Shan-ise, 
Shan-yen ( 5 Ann mountain ”), “highlanders,” given by the 
Burmese to all the tribes of Thai stock subject to the former 
kingdom of Burma (see Shan States below). The Shans call 
themselves Tai or Punong ; while the Chinese call them Pai 
or Pai-yi. Among them exist the purest types of the Thai race. 
They are found all over the province of Yunnan and in the border- 
land between (hina and Burma. Politically, where not under the 
direct control of Chinese magistrates, the tribes are organized 
under their own chiefs, who are recognized by the Chine.se 
government and endowed with official rank and title. In Burmese 
such native chiefs are termed Sawbwa. 

For the hi.story of the Thai race see Thais, See al.soLAos.MiAoTZE, 
Loi.o.s. Also A. R. Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans (1885) ; H. 
Aymonior, " Les Tchaines,” in Revue de I'histotre dcs religions for 

8HAN-SI, a northern province of China, bounded N. by 
Mongolia, E. by Chih-li, S. by Ho-nan, and W. by Shen-si. 
Estimates of its area vary from 66,000 to 81,000 sq. m. and it has 
besides its capital, Tai-yuen Fu (pop. 230,000), eight prefectural 
cities. The population is returned as 12,200,000. It includes, 
in the northern districts, about 500,000 Mongols. The con- 
figuration of Shan-si is noteworthy, forming, from its southern 
frontier as far north as Ning-wu Fu — an area of about 30,000 
.sq, m. — a plateau 2600 to 6000 ft. above the level of the sea, the 
whole of which is one vast coal-field. North and west the plateau is 
bimnded by high mountain ranges trending south-west and north- 
east. Down the central line of the province from north to south 
lies a series of deep dcprc.s.sions, all of which are ancient lake 
basins. But though forming a series these lakes were not 
formerly connected with each other, some being separated from 
tho.se next adjoining by high ridges, and being drained by 
different rivers and in different directions. The Fen-ho, the largest 
river in Shan-si, with a general S.S.W. direction, and the Chin-ho, 
also a considerable stream, are both tributaries of the Yellow 
river. 

Sluui-si is oiu* of the most remarkable coal and iron regions in 
the world, u veritable second Pcnnyslvania, and Baron von Richtho- 
. . fen gave it as his opinion that the world, at the present 

rimhfItU consumption of coal, could be supplied for thousands 

of years Ironi »han-si alone. In the south the neighbour- 
hood of Tsi-chow Fu abounds in Ixith coal and iron, and 
has prol>ably, partly through being within reach of the populous 
j>lain of Hwai-king Fu, of the Yellow river, of Tao-kow Chin and 
Sew-wu Hien (the shipping places for Tientsin and the Grand 
Canal) and of Ho-nan Fu, furtiislied mort* iron to the Chinese than 
any other region of a similar extent in the empire. The iron is of 
great purity and easily fusible, while clay ancl sand for crucibles, 
moulds, dtc., and a superior anthracite coal, lie ready to hand. The 
coal is of two kinds, bituminous and anthracite, the line of demar- 
cation between the two being formed by the hills which are the 
continuation of the Ho-shan range, the fields of bituminous coal 
Ixung west of these hills, and those of anthracite ea.st. In the 
neighbourhood of Fing-ting Chow the extent of tlie coal-field is 
incalculable ; and speaking of the whole plateau, Baron von Rich- 
thofen says : " These extraordinary conditions, for which 1 know no 
parallel on the globe, will eventually give rise to some curious 
features in mining. It may lx? predicted that, if a railway should 
ever be built from the plain to this region, . . . branches of it w’ill 
be constructed within the bo<ly of one or other of these beds of 
anthraate, which are among the tliickest and most valuable known 
anywhere, and continue for miles underneath the hills west of the 
present coal-lxU of Fing-ting Chow. Such a tunnel w'^ould allow of 
putting the produce of the various coal-beds immediately on rail- 


road Mrte destiny for distant places." These mines are worked bv 
the Peking Syndicate, who have gained a concession to devebo 
^em and Imve a railway to connect their workings with the Lu- 
Han trunk bne, which traverses the east of the province. 

Salt IS produced in the prefecture of P*ing-yang in the south of 
the province, both from a salt lake and from the alluvial soil 
in the neighbourhood of the Fen-ho. Shan-si produces cereals 
tobacco, cotton and sometimes rice, but in agricultural products 
means of transport are rude and in- 
sufficient. The people of Shan-si are great traders, and nearly 
all the commerce of southern Mongolia is in their hands. A 
railway connecting the capital with Pekin was opened in 1008 
The only wagon road leading into and through Shan-si is the 
great highway from Peking to Si-gan Fu, which enters Shan-si 
west of Cheng-ting Fu, and leaves the province at Tung-kwan 
at the great bend of the Hwang-ho. Transport is chiefly on the 
backs of camels, niules and asses. The province suffered from 
a terrible famine in 1878-1879, about which time Protestant 
mijisionaries began work in the capital. In the north, beyond 
the Great Wall, is the city of Kwei-hwa-Cheng (pop. about 
200,000), formerly the residence of the grand Lama of Mongolia ; 
it has many Lama monasteries. 


Shan-si university, one of the be.st equipped in China, owes 
its existence to the Boxer rising. Certain Protestant missionary 
bodies in the province refused to accept the compensation 
awarded them for damage to their property, and at their request 
the money was devoted to the foundation of a university, the 
mi.ssionaries being guaranteed for ten years the control of the 
western side of the education given therein. 

See Richard s Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908), § i, ch. iii. and the authorities there cited. 


SHAN STATES, a collection of semi-independent states on the 
E. frontier of Upper Burma inhabited by the Shan or Thai race. 
The Shan States have a total area of 57,915 sq. m. and a total 
population (iQoi) of 1,137,444. There are six states under the 
supervision of the superintendent of the N. Shan ^States, and 
37 under the .superintendent and political officer of the S. Shan 
State.s. In addition, two states are under the commissioner 
of the Mandalay division, namely, Tlkamti Long on the N. of 
Myitkyina district and Mong Mit which is temporarily admin- 
istered as a .subdivision of the Ruby Mines district ; and two 
state.s, Sinkaling Hkamti and Hsawng Hsup, near Manipur, are 
under the supervision of the commissioner of theSagaing division. 
There are besides a number of Shan State.s beyond the border of 
Burma, which are tributary to China, though China exercises 
an authority which is little more than nominal. The British 
Shan States were tributary to Burma and came under British 
control at the time of the annexation of Upper Burma. They rank 
as Britisli territory, not as native states. By section 1 1 of the 
Burma Laws Act 1898, the civil, criminal and revenue administra- 
tion of each state is vested in the chief, subject to the restriction 
specified in the sanad or order of appointment granted to him. 
Under the same section the law to be administered is the 
customar}^ law of each state .so far as it is in accordance with 
justice, and not opposed to the spirit of the law in British India. 

Physical Features. — Thv shape of the Shan Slates is roughly that 
of a triangle, with its Ixise on the plains of Burma and its apex on 
the Mekong river. The Shun plateau is jiroperly only the country 
between the Salween and Irrawaddy nvers. On the W. it is abruptly 
marked by the long hne of hills, which begin about Bhamo and 
run S. till they sink into the plains of Lower Burma. On the E. 
it is no less sharply defined by the deep and narrow nft of the 
Salween. The average height of the plateau is between 2000 and 
3000 ft., but It i.s .seamed and ribbed by mountain ranges, which 
split up and run into one another. On the N. the Shan States are 
barred across by the E. and W. ranges which follow the line of the 
Namtu. The huge mass of Loi Ling, gooo ft., projects S. from thi.s, 
and from either side of it and to the S. extends the wide plain which 
extends down to Mdng Nai. The highest peaks are in the N. and the 
S. Loi Ling is the liighest point W. of the Salween, and in Kokang 
and other parts of N. Hscnwi there are many })eaks above 7000 ft. 
The majority of the intermediate parallel ranges have an average 
of between 4000 and 5000 ft. with peaks rising to over 6000. The 
country beyond the Salween is a mass of broken hillsj ranging in 
the S. towards the Meuam from 2000 to 3000 it., while in the N. 
towards the Wa states they average from 5000 to 7000. Several 
peaks rise to 8000 it. such as Loi Maw (8102). The climate varies 
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considerably. From December to March it is cool everywhere, and 
10® of frost are experienced on the open downs. The hot season 
temperature is 80® to 90®, rising to 100® in the Salween valley. 
The rains begin about end of April, but are not continual tul 
August, which is usually the wettest month. They last until the 
end of October or beginning of November. The annual rainfall 
varies from 60 in. in the broader valleys to 100 on the higher 
mountains. 

Race and Language . — According to the census of 1901 there were 
787,087 Shans (see above) in Burma. The Thai or Tai, gis they call 
themselves, were first known to the Burmese as Taroks or Tarets. 
The original home of the Thai race was S.W. China, or rather that 
was the region where they attained to a marked separate develop- 
ment as a people. It is probable that their first settlement in Burma 
proper was in the Shweli valley, and that from this centre they 
radiated at a comparatively recent date N., W. and S.E. through 
Upper Burma into Assam. It is supposed that the Thai race boasts 
of rcjiresentatives across the whole breadth of Indo-Cluna, from the 
Brahmaputra as far as the gulfs of Siam and Tongking ; that it 
numbers among its members not only the Shans proper, the Laos 
and the Siamese, but also the Muongs of French Indo-China, the 
Hakas of S. China, and the Li, the inhabitants of the interior of the 
far Eastern island of Hainan in the Cliina seas. But no exliaustive 
survey of the Thai has yet been accomplished. For the purposes of 
Burma they m^ be divided into the N.W., the N.E., the E. and the 
S. Shans. The Siamese and the Laos are the principal repre.sentatives 
of the S. division. Siamese are found in considerable numbers in 
the districts of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui in the Tenasserim 
division. The total at the time of the census of 1901 was 31,800, 
while that of the Laos was 1047. The country of the E. Shans lies 
between the Rangoon -Mandalay railway and the Mekong, and is 
hounded roughly on the N. and S. by the 22nd and 20th parallels 
of latitude. It includes the S. Shan States, and compri.ses the 
country of the Lii and the Hkun of the states of KSngtfing and 
K6nghClng. Linguistically the connexion between the latter two 
races and the Laos i.s very close, but apparently the racial affinity 
IS not sufficiently near to justify the classification of the Hkun and 
the Lii with the S. Thai. The N.W. Shan region is the area ex- 
tending from Bhamo to A.ssam between the 23rd and 28th parallels 
ol latitude. It corresponds more or less with those portions of 
Katha, Myitkyina, Bhamo and Upper Chindwin districts which at 
one time or other during the palmy days of the Shan dominion 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sawbwa of Mogaung. The 
N.i:. Shans are the Chinese-Shans who arc found where Upper 
Burma and the N. Shan states border on China, 

The Thai language may be divided into two sub-groups, the N. 
and the S. The S. includes Siamese, Lao, Lii and Hkun ; the N., 
the three forms of Shan, namely, N. Burmese-Shaii, S.-Burmese 
Shan and Cliincse-Shan with Hkamti and Ahom. The vernacular of 
the people who are directly known in Burma as Shan is S. Burmese- 
Shan. This language is isolating and polytonic. It jiossesses five 
tones, a mastery of which is a sine qud non if the language is to be 
properly learnt. It is exhau.stively descrilied In the works of Dr 
Cushing. The Shans are a peaceful race, fond of trading. During 
the past decade the trade with Burma has increased very largely, 
and with the construction of the railway to Lashio a still further 
increase may be exjiected in the N. states. The cultivation of wheat 
and potatoes in the S. states promise them wealth also when a 
railway furnishes them means of getting the produce out of the 
country. Since 1893 the peace of the Shan States has been practi- 
cally undisturbed. 

See Ney Elias, Introductorv Sketch of the History of the Shans in 
Upper Burmah and West Y un-nan (Calcutta, 187^ ; Cushing, Shan 
Dictionary (Introduction) ; Bock, Temples and Elephants ; Sir A. 
Phayre, History of Burmah ; A. R. Colquhoun, .Across Chrysi 
(London, 1883). and Amongst the Shans (1885) ; Diguet, Etude de la 
langue Thai (Pans, 1896). (J, G. Sc.) 

SHAN-TUNG (“ East of the Mountains ”), a maritime province 
of (Tiina, bounded N. by the province of Chih-li and the (iulf 
of Chih-li, E. by the Yellow Sea, S. by Kiang-su and the Yellow 
Sea and W. by Chih-li. Area about 56,000 sq. m., population 
(estimated) 37,500,000. It is the most densely inhabited part 
of China, and is celebrated as the native province both of Con- 
fucius and Mencius. It is divided into ten prefectures, with as 
many prefectural cities, of which Chi-nan Fu (q.v.), the provincial 
capital, is the chief. 

The physical features of the province are very plainly marked. 
The centre and eastern are occupied by mountain ranges running 
N.E. and S.W., between which he fertile valleys, while the north- 
w'estern, southern and western portions form part of the great 
deltaic plain of the north of China. The mountainous region pro- 
jects seaward beyond the normal coast line forming a large peninsula, 
the shores of which are deeply indented and contain some good 
harbours, such as that of Kiao-chow. The most considerable range 
of mountains occupies tlie centre of the province, the highest peak 
being the Tai-shan (5060 ft.), a mountain famous in Chinese history 
for more than 4000 years, and to which hundreds of pilgrims 


annually resort. The Lao-shan, east of Kiao-chow, fringes the 
south-eastern coast for about 18 m. With the exception of the 
Hwang-ho, which traverses the province in a north-easterly direction 
to the ^a, there aT% no large rivers in Shan-tung. The most con- 
siderable are the Wei, which flows into the Gulf of Chih-h : the 
I -ho, which empties into a lake lying east of tlie Grand Canal ; and 
the Ta-wen, which rises at tlie southern foot of the I-sham Mountains 
and terminates in the Grand Canal. The canal traver.ses the pro- 
vinces S. to N. east of the mountain region. There are several 
lakes, notably the Tu-shan Hu, wliich borders on the Grand Canal 
in the south-west. The fauna includes wild boars, wolves, foxes, 
badgers, partridges, quails and snipe. Cotton, silk, coal, gram, &c. 
arc produced in the fertile tracts in the neighl^urhood of the lakes. 
Not being a loess remon, the mountains are unproductive, and yield 
only brushwood ana grass, while the plain to tiie north is so Im- 
pregnated with salt that it is almost valueless, espeaally near the 
sea, for agncultural purposes. The valleys between the mountains 
and the jilaiii to the south-west are, however, extremely rich and 
fertile. 

The chief wealth of Shan-tung consists in its minerals, the principal 
of which is coal. Several coal-fields are worked ; the most considerable 
hes m the valley of the Lao-lu nver in the centre of the province. 
Another large field lies on the plain a little to the south ol I-chow Fu 
in the south. A third field is in the district of Wei Hien to the 
north ; and a fourth in the neighbourhood of 1 Hicn in the south- 
west. Iron ore, ironstone, gold, galena, lead and copper are also 
found in considerable quantities in many districts. 

Agricultural products are wheat, millet, Indian corn, pulse, 
arrowroot and many varieties of fruits and vegetables. Rice is 
grown in the extreme south of the province. Among trees, stunted 
pines, dwarf oaks, poplars, willows and the cypress are fairly plentiful. 
The castor-oil plant is common, and the wax tree grows plentifully 
in the neighbourhood of Lai-yang in the east, giving rise to a con- 
siderable trade in the wax produced by the wax insects. Unlike 
those of their kind in Szc Ch'uen, the wax insects ol Shan-tung breed 
and become productive m the same di.stncts. Thi'y are placed upon 
the trees m the spring, and at the close of the summer they void a 
peculiar substance wliich when melted forms wax. In the autumn 
they are taken off the trees, and are preserved witlun doors until 
the following sjiring. Sericulture is an imporUint industry. The 
worms arc fed in the west on mulberry leaves, in the cast on those 
of the dwarf oak, the material made from the silk produced fro.m 
the oak-fed worms being known as pongee or Chifu silk. The worm 
itself, after the cocoon has been used, is eaten and is esteemed a 
delicacy. 

Besides Chi-nan Fu, the provincial capital, other inland 
cities are Tsao-Chow Fu (pop. 150,000) on the Grand Canal 
(an industrial centre) and Wei-hsien (100,000), a commercial 
centre. The ports of Shan-tung include Chifu, Wei-hai-wei and 
Kiao-chow (Tsing-iao), all separately noticed. 

As part of compen.sation for the murder of two German 
missionaries in 1H97 in this province — Protestant mi.ssion work 
in Shan-tung dates from i860 — the Germans took possession on 
lease of the port of Kiao-chow, 300 m. N. of Shanghai, a 36 hours’ 
run by steamer, with which were associated many railway and 
mining rights in the district. In fulfilment of these rights a 
railway has been constructed connecting Kiao-chow with Chinan- 
fu, the capital ; there it connects with another railway crossing 
the province north to south and forming part of the Tientsin 
and Chin-kiang line. In consequence of this acquisition of 
territory^ by Germany and the subsequent seizure of Port Arthur 
by Russia, Great Britain accepted the lease of Wei-hai-wei on 
the same terms. The convention confirming this arrangement 
wa.s signed on the 1st of July 1898. It was in Shang-tung that the 
Boxer movement was first turned against foreigners (see China, 
§ History). 

See M. Broomhall, The Chinese Empire (London, 1^7), m). 93- 
100 ; L. Richard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908), pp. 79-89, and authorities tlicre cited. 

SHAPIRA, M. W. {c. 1830-1884), Polish vendor of spurious 
antiquities, was of Jewish birth, but appears to have become a 
Christian early in life. He opened a shop for the sale of antiquities 
in Palestine, and after the discovery of the Moabite Stone in 1872 
was successful in selling to the Prussian government for 20,000 
thaler a number of alleged pieces of Moabite pottery. These 
were shown by Clermont-Ganneau and others (c£. Kautzsch 
and A. Socin, Achtheit der moabitiseken Aliertiimerj 1876) 
to be forgeries produced by Shapira’s client Selim al-Kari. 
Undeterred by this exposure, Shapira continued to do a con- 
siderable trade especially in Hebrew MSS. from Yemen, but 
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ttltinutely ruined himself a fraud perpetrated upon the 
British Museum. In 1883 he offered, for the price, it is said, of 
iifloofioo, a number of leather strips containing speeches of 
Moses varying in many particulars from, though sunilar ifl nwtter 
to, those in Deuteronomy, and written m arcl^ic Hebrew 
characters. He pretended that he had obtained them from 
a Bedouin who had discovered them in a Moabite cave, pie 
fragments were submitted to C. D. Ginsburg, who published 
translations in The Tims of Aug. 4, i 7 > 22, 1883. The hrench 
government, however, sent over Clermont-Ganneau to investigate, 
and, though the British Museum authorities declined to give him 
permission to make a complete study, he satisfied himself from 
a few strips which were publicly exhibited that the whole collec- 
tion must be a forgery {The Times, Aug. 15). This view was con- 
firmed by Ginsburg’s report to the Museum. Shapira, who was 
never shown to have been the actual forger, committed suicide 
in Rotterdam on the nth of March 1884. 


Tor the fragments see Guihe, hragmenta etner Lederhandschrtft 
(Leipzig, 1884) ; see also Clermont-Ganneau, Les Fraudes archeo- 
iQffiques (Paris, 1885), iii., iv. 

SHAPUR (Pahlavi, Shdhpuhre, “ son of the king ” ; Greek 
Sapores, commonly Sapor), the name of three Sassaman kings. 

1. Shapur I. (a.d. 241-272), son of Ardashir I. The Persian 
legend which makes him the son of an Arsacid princess is not 
historical. Ardashir I. hud towards the end of his reign renewed 
the war against Rome ; Shapur conquered the Mesopotamian 
fortresses Nisibis and Carrhae and advanced into Syria ; but he 
was driven back by C. Furius Timesitheus,^ father-in-law of the 
young emperor, Gordianus III., and beaten at Resaena (243). 
Shortly afterwards Timesitheus died, and Gordianus (q.v.j was 
murdered by Philip the Arabian, who concluded an ignominious 
peace with the Persians (244). When the invasion of the Goths 
and the continuous elevation of new emperors after the death ot | 
Decius (251) brought the Roman empire to utter dissolution, 
Shapur resumed his attacks. He conciuered Armenia, invaded 
Syna, and plundered Antioch. At last the emperor Valerianus 
marched against him, hut suffered near I’.dessii the fate of Cnissus 
(260). Shapur advanced into Asia Minor, but was beaten by 
Ballista ; and now Odaonathus (Odainath), prince of Palmyra, 
rose in his rear, defeated the Persian army, reconquered Carrhae 
and Nisibis, captured the royal harem, and twice invested 
Ctesiphon (263-265). Shapur was unable to resume the offensive; 
he even lost Armenia again. But aci'ording to Persian and 
Arabic traditions, which appear to be trustworthy, he conciuered 
the great fortress of Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert ; and the 
great glory of his reign was that a Roman emperor was by him 
kept prisoner to the day of his death. In the valley of Istakhr 
(near Persepolis), under the tombs of the Aehaemenids at 
Nokshi Rustam, Sliapur is represented on hor.'^back, in the royal 
armour, with the crown on his head ; before him kneels Valerian, 
in Roman dress, asking for grace. The same scene is represented 
on the rocks near the ruins of the towns Darabjird and Shapur 
in Persis. Shapur left other reliefs and rock inscriptions ; 
one, at Nakshi-Rajab near Persepolis, is accompanied by a 
Greek translation ; here he calls himself “ the Mazdayasnian 
(worshipper of Ahuramazda), the god Supores, king of kings 
of the Aryans (Iranians) and non-Aryans, of divine descent, 
son of the Mazdayasnian, the god Artaxares, king of kings of the 
Aryans, grandson of the god-king Papak,” Another long in- 
scription at Hajjiabad (Istakhr) mentions the king’s exploits in 
archery in the presence of his nobles. 

From his titles we learn that Shapur I. claimed the sovereignty 
over the whole earth, although in reality his domain extended 


* Timesitlieus ib the generally accepted vaxiant for tlie Misitheus 
(■■ God -Hater *‘) of Capitolinas: Zosimus, i. 16. 17, preferred 
Timesicles. In a pi^r read before a meeting of the British School 
of Archaeology at Rome on the 30th of January, 1908, Mr A. S, 
Yeames endeavoured to show tliat Timeaitlicus is the general 
commemorated by a bust in the Sala delle Colomlie of the Capitoline 
Museum, and by the great sarcophagus in the Museo delle Terme, 
repretlenting a battle between Romans and barbarians. On the 
forehead in each case is a non-Christian incised cross of unknown 
significance. 


little farther than that of Ardashir I. Shapur built the great 
town Gundev-Shapur near the old Achaemenian capital Susa, 
and increased the fertility of this rich district by a barrage through 
the Karun river near Shushter, which was built by the Roman 
prisoners and is still called Band-i-Kaisar, the mole of the 
Caesar.” Under his reign the prophet Mani, the founder of 
Manichaeism (q.v.) began his preaching in Persia, and the king 
himself seems to have favoured his ideas. 

For the monuments and inscriptions cf . Sir R. Ker Porter, Travels ; 
Flandin and Coste, Voyage en Perse ; Stolze, Persipolis ; Thomas, 
Journal R. AsicU. Soc., new series, iii., 1868 ; West in Grundrtss 
der iranischen Philologie, ii. 76 f. ; Dittenberger, Ortenlts Craect 
inscr. i., No. 434. A gem with the portrait of the king is in the 
museum of Gotha, cf. Pertsch, Zeiisch. d. deutschen morgenl. Ges. 
xxii. 280. 

2. Shapur II. (310-379). When King Hormizd II. (302-310) 
died, the Persian magnates killed his eldest son, blinded the 
second, and imprisoned the third (Hormizd, who afterwards 
escaped to the Romans) ; the throne was reserved for the un- 
born child of one of the wives of Hormizd. This child, named 
Shapur, was therefore bom king ; the government was con- 
ducted by his mother and the magnates. But when Shapur 
came of age, he turned out to be one of the greatest monarchs of 
the dynasty. Under his reign the collection of the Avesia was 
completed, heresy and apostasy punished, and the Christians 
persecuted. This was the natural oriental reaction against the 
transformation of the Roman empire into a Christian empire by 
Constantine. In 337, just I'^efore the death of Constantine. 
Shapur broke the peace concluded in 297 between Narses and 
Diocletian, which had been observed for forty years, and a 
war of twenty-six years (337-'363) began. Shapur attempted 
with varying success to conquer the great fortresses of Roman 
Mesopotamia, Singara, Nisibis (which he invested three times 
in vain), Amida (Diarbekr). The emperor Constantius II. 
was always beaten in the field. Nevertheless Shapur made 
scarcely any progress ; the military power of his kingdom was 
not sufficient for a lasting occupation of the conquered districts. 
At the same time he was attacked in the E. by nomad tribes, 
among whom the Chionites are named. After a prolonged 
struggle they were forced to conclude a peace, and their king, 
Grumbates, accompanied Shapur in the war against the Romans. 
Shapur now conquered Amida after a siege of seventy-three days 
(359), and took Singara and some other fortresses in the next year. 
In 363 the emperor Julian, at the head of a strong army, advanced 
to Ctesiphon, but was killed. His successor Jovian was defeated 
and made an ignominious peace, by which the districts on the 
Tigris and Nisibis were ceded to the Persians, and the Romans 
promised to interfere no more in Armenia. In the rock-sculptures 
near the town Shapur in Persis (Stolze, Persepolis. pi 141) this 
great success is represented ; under the hoofs of the king’s horse 
lies the body of an enemy, probably Julian, and a suppliant 
Roman, the emperor Jovian, asks for peace. 

Shapur now invaded Armenia, took king Arsaces III. (of the 
Arsacid race), the faithful ally of the Romans, prisoner by 
treachery and forced him to commit suicide. He then attempted 
to introduce Zoroastrian orthodoxy mto Armenia. But the 
Armenian nobles resisted him successfully, secretly supported 
by the Romans, who sent King Pap, the son of Arsaces III. into 
Armenia. The war with Rome threatened to break out again ; 
but Valens sacrificed Pap and caused his assassination in Tarsus, 
where he had taken refuge (374)- Shapur had conducted peat 
hosts of captives from the Roman territory into his dominions, 
most of whom were settled in Susiana. Here he rebuilt Susa, 
after having killed her rebellious inhabitants, and founded some 
other towns. He was successful in the east, and the great town 
Nishapur in Khorasan (E. Parthia) was founded by him. 

3. Shapur III. (383-388), son of Shapur II., elevped to the 
throne by the magnates against his uncle, Ardashir II., and 
killed by them after a reign of five years. He concluded a 
treaty with Theodosius the Great. (Ed. M.) 

SHARE (O.Eng. scearu, chiefly in compounds, e.g. land-scearu, 
a share of land, from sceran, to cut ; cf. “ shear ”), something cut 
off, a portion, a definite part of anything distributed among a 
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lumber of persons. The word is particularly applied to the fixed 
tnd equal amounts into which the capital of a limited company is 
livided (see Stocks and Sharks ; Company ; and Debentures). 
from the same O. Eng. verb sceran is derived “ share ” ( 0 . Eng. 
;cear), the cutting blade of a plough (g.v.). 

SHARlf an important river of North-Central Africa, carryung 
the drainage of a large area into Lake Chad Its head- 

treams rise on the watersheds between the Lake Chad basin and 
those of the Nile and Congo. The principal headstream, known 
variously as the Wahme, Wa, Warn or Worn, rises, in about 
6° 10 N., 15° E., in mountainous country formmg the divide 
between the Chad system and the basin of the Sanga affluent of 
the Congo. 


The Warn flows east and then north and in alwut 7® 20 N. 

,8" 20' E. is joined by the Fafa, a considerable stream nsmg east 
of the Warn. The upper course of the Warn is much obs^uctcd by 
?Lids but from a lUtle above the Fafa confluence it ^-comes 
navicable. Below the confluence the nvcr, now known as Ihe B^hr 
S'lra^ receives three tributaries from the west. 
i8‘’ i' it is joined by the Bamingi, which is formed by the junction 
if thV’eastcJn headstreams of the Shari. The Bamingi. before the 
“l-ploraton of L Warn, was thought to Ik the up, Kr course 

of the Shari. One of its branches, the Kukuru, rises 
21" is' 1:. Some 90 m. from its source thy Bammgi becomes g- 
ihle being 12 ft deep and flowing with a gentle current. In 
8“ li' N It receives on the west bank the Gribuigi, a river nsing in 
Lout io™t I narrow and tortuous wuth rocky ban and 
often broken by rapids, but navigable at high watci to 7 N. 

in creat DWt through a fcTrest-clad amntry. A few miles 
" ts'»nflu^nce with "the Bahr ^ ‘he Baming^n™ on 

trercU</blluks, conteiins many tcm,>otary 

Its waters abound with hij'popotam. and crowdde^ 

'the Shar “in ‘to"" ■' a^dc extent ol and cmtntry m 

'’'’ln*° 2 °Ts''' N and' 15*° E- the Shari receives on the west hank iH 
.gesl. tributary, . the _I^gone, jlje .T.ams afe 


discovered the Pende tributary of the Logone. Qtptain Unfant 
had previously demonstrated (i9®3) f^be connexion beti^n me 
Benue and Logone. From the mouth of the Shan in Lake Chad 
there is a current# towards the Bahr-el-Ghazal channel at the 
south-elstem end of that lake. This channel has been supposed 
to be a dried-up affluent of the lake (see Chad). Investigations by 
the French scientists E. F. Gautier and R. Chudeau led Chud^u 
to the conclusion that the Shari did not end in Lake Chad, but, 
by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, passed between Fibesti and 
Ennedi and ended in some skat in the Libyan desert. Tliat the 
Shari may have reached the Nile is an hypothesis not absolutely 
rejected. (See Missions au Sahara , tome u. (Paris, 19 ^)» 
theories as to the Niger-Nile connexion see Nicer.) 

From the spot where it is intersected by lo 40 N. to Lake 
Chad the Shari forms the Ixmndary’ between the German colony of 
Cameroon and French Congo. The best route from the ( ongo to 
lAke Chad is via the Sanga affluent of the Congo to the station of 
Carnot, and thence across the watershed to the Penile. 


I'diMo the south between 6° and 7® N 
the Pende and the Mambere. The 1 


I , x'he principal headstreams are 
me Pende rises some 30 m. N. by E. 

Xthcr^mmToYthrw^^ 

month of the river is a distance, following the windings 
stream, of fully 1400 m, 


The existence of the Shari was made known ’ 

Denham and Clapperton, the first Europeans to ^a^ 

Chad {1825). In 1852 Heinrich Barth spent some time in th^ 
region of the lower Shari and latgone, and m Gustav 

Nachtigal studied their hydrographical system and 
the Gribingi, which he called the Bahj e Ardhe. It was "ot 
however, until the partition of the Chad basin between Great 
Litein, France and Germany (1885-1890) that the system^ic 
exploration of the Shari and its affluents was undertaken, m 
most prominent explorers have been Frenchmen. In 9 
Fmile Gentil reached the Bamingi and m a 

down the river to its mouth, l-he existence of the B^r Sara 
had been made known by C. Maistre m 1892, and m ’ 94 -J- 
Clozel discovered the Warn. In 1900 A. Bernard 
the identity of these two streams I" ’ 9=7 an expedition under 
Captain E. Lenfant followed the Wam-Bahr Sara from it 
source to the confluence with the Bax^gi and showed it to 
the true upper course of the Shan. The same expedition also 


fllllUI., twivi waxv-»»v.v. — 

See tlie works ol Barth, Nachtigal and other travellers especially 
Lenfant's La Oitouvertr ties grandes sources du centre dr I Afrique 
(Pari.s, 1909). 

SHARK, a Selachian fish (see Selachians), belonging to the 
order Plagiostomi, suborder Squ^i. 

Sharks are almost exclusively inhabitants of the sea, but some 
species enter the mouths of large rivers, and one species (Car- 
charias gangrtuus) occurs frequently high up in the laye riwrs 
of India. C. mcaraguensis of the lake of Nicaragua and the Rio 
San Tuan appears to have taken up its residence permanently 
in fresh water. Sharks are most numerous between tlie Wopics, 
a few' only reaching the Arctic circle ; it is not known how far 
thev advance S. in the Antarctic region. Altogether some 
hundred and fifty different species have been described. 

With regard to their habits many are littoral species, the 
maiority pelagic, and a few are known to belong to the deep-sea 
fauna, having hitherto been obtained down to a depth of nearly 

1000 fathoms. . , 

iMIoral Sharks.-Thv littoral forms are of small size, and 
generally known under the name of “ dog-fishes, hounds, 

&c. Some pelagic shark.s of larger size also live near the shore 
on ceruin parts of a coast, but tlicy are attracted to it by the 
abundance of food, and are as frequently found m the open sea, 
which is their birthplace : therefore we shall refer to them when 
we speak of the pelagic kinds. .... 

The majority of the littoral species live on the bottom, some- 
times close in-shore. and feed on small marine animals or on any 
animal substance. The following are deserving of special notice. 

The tope (Galeus) is common on the coasts not only of hrigland, 
Ireland and of S. Europe, but also of S. Africa, California, 
Tasmania and New Zealand. Its teeth art‘ ^ 

equal in both jaws, of rather small size, flat, 
triangular, with the point directed towards the 
one side, and with a notch and denticulations 
on the shorter side (fig. i ). H is of ®’ 
slaty -grey colour, and attains to a lenjgth of 6 ft. 

The female brings forth some thirty living 
young at one birth in May . It becomes trouble- 
some at times to fishermen by taking tlieir ^ . Teeth 

bait and driving away other fish they desire Tope. u, 
to catch. The fins of G. zyopterus of the /.lower. 

Californian coast are much esteemed for culi- ( x 2 ) 
nary purposes by the Chinese. v « 

The hounds proper (Afu5/«/u5) possess a very different dentition, 

the teeth being small, obtu.se, 
numerous, arranged in several rows 
like pavement (fig. 2). Five or six 
species are known from the shores of 
the various temperate and subtropical 
seas, one {M. vulgaris) being common 

on the coasts of Great Britain and pj©. 2. — Tooth of MusUlus. 
the United States, on the Pacific as 

well as the Atlantic side. It is of a uniform grey colour or 
sparingly spotted with white, and attains to a length of 3 or 
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4 ft. The young, about twelve in number, are brought forth 
alive m November. It is comparatively harmless and feeds on 
shells, crustaceans and decomposing animal substances. 

The dogfishes proper {ScyUium, Chiloscylliiwt, &c.) are spread 
over nearly all the temperate and tropical seas. Their tieth are 
small, in several series, with a longer pointed cusp in the middle, 
and generally one or two smaller ones on each side (figs. 3 and 5). 
They are all oviparous, their oblong egg-shells being produced 
at each comer into a long thread by which the egg is fastened to 
some fixed object. Some of the 
tropical species are ornamented 
with a pretty pattern of colora- 
tion. 'Ihe two British species, the 
lesser and the larger spotted dog- 
fish (Sc. cantcida and Sc. catulus), 
belong to the most common fishes 
of the coast and are often con- 
founded with each other. But the 
former is finely dotted with brown 
above, the latter having the same 
parts covered with larger rounded brown spots, some of whi(hare 
nearly as large as the eye. As regards size, the latter exceeds 
somewhat the other species, attaining to a length of 4 ft. Dog- 
fishes may become extremely troublesome by the large numbers 
in which they congregate at fishing stations ; they are rarely 
used as food, except in the Mediterranean countries, in China 
and Japan, and in the Orkneys, where they are dried for home 
consumption. The black -mouthed dogfish (Prtstjurus tnelano- 
siomus) is rarely caught on the British coasts, and is recognized 
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-Teeth of ScylUum 
Canicula. 



Fig. 4, ' Chiloscyllium tni>peiulan'. 


by a series of small, flat spines with which each side of the upper 
edge of the caudal fin is armed. 

The tiger-shark (Stegostoma tigrinum) is one of the commonest 
and liandsomest sharks in the Indian Ocean. The groundcolour 
is a brownish-yellow, ornamented with black or brown transverse 
Ininds or rounded spots. It is a littoral species, but adult 
specimens, which are from 10 to 15 ft. long, are met far from 
land. It is easily recognized by its enormously long bladelike 
tail, which is half as long as the whole fish. 'iW teeth are small, 

trilobed, in many series. The 
fourtli and fifth gill-openings 
are close together. 

The genus Crossorhinus, of 
which tJiree species are known 
frtim the coasts of Australia and 
Japan, is remarkable as the 
only instance in this group of 
fishes in which the integu- 
ments give a “celativc” rather 
than a “protective” resem- 
blance to their surroundings. 
Skinny frond-like appendages 

^ xr 1 j ^re developed near Uie angle 
iMO. y — Confluent Nasal and lu x 

Buccal Cavities of the same fish. 

round the side of the head, and 
the irregular and varied coloration of the whole body closelv 
assimilates that of a rock covered with short vegetable and 
corallioe growth. The species of Crossorhinus grow to a length 
of 10 It 

The ao-called Port Jackson shark {Hrterodontus^Cestracion) 
is likewise a littoral form. Besides the common species (H. 
philippi), three other closely allied kinds from the Indo-Pacific 
are known, Tliis genus, which is the only existing type of a 
separate family, is one of special interest, os similar forms occur 
in Primary and Secondary strata. The jaws ore armed with 



small obtuse teeth in front, which in young individuals are 
pointed, and provided with from three to five cusps. The lateral 
teeth are larger, pad-like, twice as broad as long and arranged 
in oblique scries (fig. 7). The fossU forms far exceeded in size 
the living, which scarcely attain to a length of 5 ft. The shells 
of their eggs are found thrown ashore like those of our dogfishes. 
The shell is pyriform, with two broad lamellar ridges each wound 
edgewise five times round it (fig. 8). 

The spiny or piked dogfish (Acanthias) inhabits the temperate 
seas of both the N. and S. hemispheres. For some part of the 
year it lives in deeper water than the sharks already noticed, 



but at uncertain irregular times it appears at the surface and 
(dose inshore in almost incredible numbers. Couch says that he 
has heard of 20,000 having been taken in a seine at one time ; 
and in March 1858 the newspapers reported a prodigious sh(3al 
reaching W. to Uig, whence it extended from 20 to 30 m. seaward, 
and in an unbroken phalanx E. to Moray, Banff and Aberdeen. 
These fishes are distinguished by each of the two dorsal fins 
being armed in front by an acute spine. They do not possess 
an anal fin. Their teeth are rather small, placed in a single 
series, with the point so much turned aside that the inner 
margin of the tooth forms the cutting edge (fig. 9). The spiny 



Fig. 7.— Upper Jaw of Port Jackson Shark {Heterodontus 
philtppt). ( X i.) 


dogfish are of a greyish colour, with some whitish spots in young 
specimens, and attain to a length of 2 or 3 ft. Thev are vivi- 
parous, the young being produced throughout the summer 
months. 

Finally, we have to notice among the littoral sharks the 
“ angel-fish ” or “ monk-fish ” (Rkma squaHnd)^ which, by its 
broad flat head and expanded pectoral fins, approaches in general 
appearance the rays. It occurs in the temperate seas of the S. 
as well as the N. hemi.sphere, and is not uncommon on sandy 
parts of the coast of England and Ireland. It does not seem 
to exceed a length of 5 ft., and is too rare to do much injury 
to other fish. It is said to produce about twenty young at a 
birth. 
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Pelagic Sharks , — All these are of large size, and some arc 
surpassed in bulk and length only by the larger kinds of cetaceans. 



Fig. a --Egg-sh('ll of same fish ( > i). 
section ; a and b, the two spiral ridges f f , 


I., External view ; 
cavitv ior the ovum. 



Fig. 9. — Teeth ol 
Acantkiai> vulgaris. 



Fig. xo, — Dentition of the Blue Shark {Carcharias glaucus). The 
single teeth are of the natural size. 

thirty and forty species have been distinguished, all of which 
are found in tropical seas. They are the sharks which so readily 


II., 


Those armed with powerful cutting teeth arc dangerou.s to man, 
whilst others, which are provided with numerous but very small 
teeth, feed on small fishes only or marine 
invertebrates, and are of a timid disposition, 
whieh causes them to retire into the solitudes 
of the open sea. On this account we know 
very little of their life. All pelagic sharks 
have a wide geographical range, and nearly 
all seem to be viviparous. 

Of the more remarkable forms which we 
propose to notice here the genus most abun- 
dantly represented in .species and individuals 
is Carcharias, now split up by many authors 
into several separate genera. Perhaps nine-tenlixs of the sharks 
of which we read in books of travel belong to thb genus. Between 



attach themselves to sailing vessels, following them for weeks. 
Others affect more the neighbourhood of land. One of the most 
common species is the blue shark (Carcharias glaucus), of which 
specim^s (4 to 6 ft. long) are frequently caught on the S. coasts 
of England and Ireland. Other species of Carcharias attain a 
length of 30 ft. The mouth of all is armed with a series of large 
flat triangular teeth, which have a sharp, smooth or serrated 
edge (fig. lo). 

Galeocerdo is likewise a large shark very dangerous to man, 
differing from the preceding chiefly by having the outer side 
of its teeth deeply notched. It has long been known to occur 
in the N. Atlantic, close to the Arctic Ocean (G. arcticus), but 
its existence in other parts has been ascertained within a recent 
period ; in fact, it seems to be one of tlxe most common and 
dangerous sharks of the Indo-Pacific, the 
British Museum having obtained speci 
mens from Mauritius, Kurraehce, Madras 
and the W. coast of Au.stralia. 

Hammerheaded sharks (Sphyma^ 

Zvgaefta) are sharks in which the anterior 
portion of the head is produced into a Lower' "ooThoFEan" 
lobe on each side, the extremity of which 
is occupied by the eye. The relation of this unique eonfiguration 
of the head to the econcfmy of the fish is unknown. Otherwise 
these sharks resemble Carcharias, and are equally formidable, 
but seem to be more stationary in their habits. They occur in 
all tropical and subtropical seas, even in the Mediterranean, 
where S. Zygaena is by no means rari'. In the Indian 0 (‘can it 
is common, and Cantor state's that specimens may he often seen 
ascending from the clear blue depths of the ocean like a great 
cloud. 

Tlie porbeagles (Lamna) differ from the preceding sharks in 
their dentition and are not dangerous to man ; at lea.sl there is no 
instance known of a person having been attacked by the species 
common on the British coast (L. cornubica). This is referred to 
in the works of older British authors as “ Beaumaris shark.” 
The short and stout form of 
its body contrasts strikingly 
with its much attenuated 
tail, which, how'cver, is streng 
Ihencd by a keel on each side 
and terminates in a large and 
powerful caudal fin. The 
snout is pointed, and the jaws 
ar(‘ armed with strong lanceo- 
late teeth, each of whieh bears 
a small cusp on each side of 
the base (sec fig. 11). The 
teeth arc not adapted for cut- 
ting, like the flat triangular 
teeth of man-eating sharks, 
but rather for seizing and 
holding the prey, which con- 
sists cliiefly of various kinds 
of fishes and tephalopods. In 
the upper jaw there arc from 
thirteen to sixteen teeth on 
I each side, the third being remarkable for it.s small size ; in the 
I lower jaw from twelve to fourteen. The gill-openings are very 
I wide. The porbeagle attains to a length oi 10 or 12 ft., and i.s 
I a pelagic fish, not rare in the N. Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
I and frequently wandering to the British and more rarely to the 
American shores. This species is widely dlstril^utcd over the N. 

' of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Other closely allied species 
I (L. spallanzanii, L. glauca) are known to occur in the S. Atlantic, 
I from the Mediterranean to the (ape of Good Hope. 

I To the genus Carcharodon particular interc.st is attached, 
I because the single still existing species i.s the mo.st formidable 
I of all sharks, as were those which preceded it in Tertiary times. 

The existing species (C. rondeletii) occurs in almost all tropical 
I and subtropical seas, but seems to be verging towards extinction, 
i It is known to attain to a length of 40 ft. The tooth figured 



-Tooth of Carcharodon 
rondeletii. 
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here of the natural size (fig. 12) is taken from a jaw much shrunk 
in drying, but still 20 in. wide in its transverse diameter, and 
taken fn^m a specimen 36} ft. long. The extinct ^cies must 
have been still more gigantic in bulk, probably reaching^ length 
of 90 ft., as we may judge from teeth which are found in the 
crag or which were dredged up from the Pacific Ocean by the 
“Challenger” expedition, and which are 4 in. wide at the 
base and 3 in. long measured along their lateral margin. In 
some Tertiarv strata these teeth are extremely abundant, so 
much so that— for instance, in Florida— the strata in which 
they occur are quarried to obtain the fossil remains for export 
to England, where they are converted into artificial manure. 

The fox-shark or thresher {Alopecias vtdpes), 
of whi(*h every year specimens are captured on 
the Hriti.sh coast, but which is common in the 
JS’. and S. hemispheres, is readily recognized 


with the upper part of back raised above the surface of 
the water, a habit which it has in common vrith the true 
sunfish (Orthagoriscus), and from which it has derived its 
name. 

A shark similar in many points to the shark, and 

an inhabitant of the Indo-Pacific Ocean, is Rhinoden typicus. 
So far as our present knowledge goes, it is the largest of all 
! sharks, as it is known to exceed a length of 50 ft., but it is stated 
I to attain that of 70. The captures of only a few specimens 
are on record, at the Cape of Good Hope and near the Seychelles, 
i where it is known as the “ chagrin.^* The snout is extremely 
i short, broad and flat, with the mouth and nostrils placed at its 
: extremity ; the gill-openings very wide, and the eye very small. 
The teeth are extremely small and numerous, conical in shape. 
No opportunity should be lost of obtaining exact information 




by its extremely slender tail, the length of which exceeds that 
of the remainder of the body. Its teeth are small, flat, triangular 
and without scrratiire . 1 1 follows the shoals of herrings , pilchards 
and sprats in their migrations, destroying incredible numbers 
and frequently injuring the nets. When feeding it u.ses the long 
tail in splashing the surface of the water, whilst it swdms in 
gradually decreasing circles round a shoal of fi.shes which are 
thus kept crowded together. Sometimes two threshers may be 
seen working together. Statements that it has been seen to 
attack whales and other large cetaceans rest upon erroneous 
observations ; its dentition is much too weak to bite through 
their skin. The thresher attains to a length of 15 ft., the tail 
included. 

The basking .sliurk {Selache maxima), sometimes erroneously 
called “ sunfish," is the largest fi.sh of the N. Atlantic, growing 



Fig. 14. — Greenland Shark {Laentargus borealis). 

to a length of more than 30 ft. Though best known from the 
N, of the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, this species has also been 
recorded from the Australian seas. The mouth is of an extra- 
ordinary^ width, and, like the gill-cavity, capable of great expan- 
sion, so as to enable the lisli to take at one gulp an enormous 
quantity of the small fish and other marine creatures on which 
it subsists. Also the gill-clefts are of great width, and the 
internal opening of each is guarded by a kind of strainer, formed 
by the enormousdy elongated gill -rakers, which serves to prevent 
the food organisms from passing out through the clefts. The 
teeth are very small, numerous, arranged in several series, 
conical and probably without use in feeding. This shark is 
therefore quite harmless if not attacked. Off the W. coast of 
Ireland it was at one lime hunted for the sake of the oil from 
the liver, one fish yielding from a ton to a ton and a half. Its 
capture is not unattended with danger, as one blow from the 
tail is sufficient to stave in the sides of a large boat. The basking 
shark is gregarious^ and may be seen in calm weather lying 


on thus shark. The same applies to the allied Micrislodus 
punctaius recorded from off the W. coast of America. 

The Greenland shark (Laemargus borealis) belongs to the 
same family as the spiked dogfish, but grows to a much larger 
size, specimens 26 ft. long having been met with. The two 
dorsal fins are small and destitute of spines. The teeth (fig. 15) 
in the upper jaw are small, narrow, conical in shape ; those of 
the lower flat, arrangetl in several series, one on the top of the 
other, so that only the uppermost forms the sharp dental edge 
of the jaw. The points of these lower teeth are so much turned 

aside that the inner 

margin only enters 

the dental edge. MiMMl 

The Greenland shark 

is an inhabitant of ^ 

the Arctic regions, | M 

sometimes straying w ▼ ▼ 
to the latitudes of 
Great Britain and of 
Cape Cod in the W. 

Atlantic ; it is one 
of the greatest 
enemies of the 
w'hale, which is often 
found with large 
pieces bitten out 
of the tail by this 

shark. Its voracity _ dentition of Greenland Shark. 

IS so great that, as 

Scoresby tells us, whilst engaged in feeding on the carcase of 
a W'hale it will allow itself to be stabbed with a lance or knife 
without being driven away. 

The spinous shark (Echinorhinus spinosus) is readily recognized 
by the short bulky form of its body, its short tail, and the large 
round bony tubercles which are scattered all over its body, 
each of w'hich is raised in the middle into a pointed conical spine. 
^^llile most frequently recorded from the E. Atlantic, specimens 
I have also been obtained from the coasts of N. America and of 
New Zealand. It always lives on the bottom, and probably 
I descends to some depth. It docs not seem to exceed a length 
I of 10 ft. 

j Bathybial Sharks. — Sharks do not appear to have yet reached 
I the greatest depths of the ocean ; and so far as we know at 
I present we have to fix the limit of their vertical distribution at 
; 1000 fathoms. Those w'hich we find to have reached or to pass 
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the 100 iathoms line bebng to generic types which, if they 
include littoral species, are ground-sharks— as we generally 
find the bottom-feeders of our littoral fauna much more strongly 
represented in the deep sea than the surface swimmers. All 
belong to two families only, the ScyUiuUu and Spinacidae, the 
littoral members of which live for the greater part habitually 
on the bottom and probably frequently reach to ^e 100 fathoms 

line. Distinctly bathy- 



bial species are two 
small dogfishes — 
Spinax granulatusirom 
120 fathoms, and 
Scyllium canescens 
from 400 fathoms, both 
on the S.W. coast of 
S. America; also Cent- 
roscyllium granulatum 
from 340 fathoms in 
the S. Ocean, whose 
congener from the 
coast of Greenland 
probably descends to 
a similar depth. The 
shark which reaches 
the greatest depth 
recorded hitherto 
appears to be Scyllio- 
rhinus indtVur obtained 
by the Valdivia ex- 
pedition from a depth 
of nearly 1000 fathoms 
in the W . Indian Ocean. 
It belongs to tlie genus 
Centrophorus^ of which 
some ten species are 
known, all from deep 
water in the^ N. 
Atlantic, Mediter- 
ranean, the Molucca 
and Japanese seas. 
The Japanese species 
were discovered by the 
naturalists of the 


the Notidanidac are the OdainydoselacWdae or frilled 
represented so far ns is known by a single livmg sp^ies# C* 
angutneus Garmaq (fig. 16), which occurs frequonay m deep 
water dR the coast of Japan and as isolated specimens off the 
coasts of New South Wales, Madeira and Norway, A fossil 
species has been described from the Pliocene of N. Italy. It 
resembles a conger in shape, and differs from NoUdam 
proper by its elongated body, wide nearly terminal mouth, 
extremely wide gill - openings and peculiarly formed teeth. 
The teeth are similar in botli jaws, each compo^d of three 
slender curved cusps separated by a pair of minute intermediate 
points, and with a broad base directed backwards. 


Fig. i6.—Chlamydoselachus angutneus. 


“ Challenirer ” on the Hyalonema ground off Inosima in 345 
fathoms Dr E. P. Wright found C. caelolepis at a st'll gr^Ur 
depth on the coast of PortugiU. The fisliermen of Situbal fish 
for these sharks in 400 or 5°° fathoms, with a Ime of some 
600 fathoms in length. “ The sharks caught were ™m 3 to 4 
ft. long, and when they were Itauled into Ac boat fell down into 
it like si, many dead pigs ” ; in fact on being rapidly t^*dra^ 
from Ae great pressure under whiA they lived Aey e^ere killed, 
like oAer deep-sea fishes in similar arcumstances. It is nole- 
worAy that Ae organization of none “f, 
has undergone suA a modification as would lead us to infer that 
they are inhabitants of great depths. ^ r 

One of the most interesting types of the division of sharks is 
the small family of Nptidanidae, which is externally distm^ished 
by the presence of a single dors^ fm only, wiAout sp‘ne 
opposite to Ae anal, and by having six or seven wide brwAml 
o^ings. They represent an ancient type, the present of wluA 
i^Turassic formations b shown by teeA extromely 
to those of Ae living species. Their skeleton is notochordal. 
Only foiu species are known, of which one (Nottdanus ^seu ) 
hasAow aid then suayed N. to the EngliA coast. Alhed to 


A few words may be added with reference to the economic uses of 
this group of hshes. As mentioned above, some of the smaller dog- 
fishes are eaten at certain seasons by the captors, and by the 
classes of the population. An inferior kind of oil, chiefly u^‘d for the 
adulteration of cod-liver oil, is extracted on some of the N. fishing- 
stations from the liver of the spiked dogfishes, and occasionally 
of the larger sharks. Cabinet-makers make extensive use of shark s- 
skin under the name of " shagreen " for smoothing or iKjlishmg 
wood. This shagreen is obtained from species (such ^ur dog- 
fishes) whose skin is covered with small, pointed, closely-set, calcilim 
papillae, whilst very rough skins, in which the papillae are Iwgo 
or blunt, are useless for this purpose. The dried fins of slmks (and 
of rays) form ui India and ('luna an important article of trade, toe 
Chinese preparing gelatin from them, and using the better sort for 
culinary purpeises. Thi‘y are assorted in two kinds, vi*. white 
and “ black.^ The former consists exclusively of the dorsal ftna, 
which are reputed to yield more gelatin tlian the other has- The 
pectoral, ventral and anal fins constitute the \ 

Ludal are not used. (^- G- ; J- G. K.) 

SHARON, a borough of Mercer county, Pennsylvania. U.S.A., 
on the Shenango river, about 70 m. by rail N.N.W. of Pittsburg. 
Pop (1900) 8916, of whom 1805 were foreign-born and 113 were 
negroes ; (igo8, local estimate) 15,000- Sharon is served by the 
Eric, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Pennsylvania 
(Erie and Pittsburg division) railways. Sharon has an excellent 
public school system, and tlie F.H. Buhl Club (1903) is a social 
and educational institution, named in honour of its founder, 
an iron manufacturer of the borough. The borough has blast 
furnaces and rolling-mills ; and iron and steel products, tin- 
plate and terne-plate are its principal manufactures. The tow 
value of factory products in 1905 was $4,776,914, being 26'9 /o 
more than in 1900. Sharon and South Sharon (pop. by local 
estimate in 1908, 8000), which was separately incorporated 
as a borough in 1901, form what is virtually a single industrial 
community. Sharon was first settled in i795» was only a 
small village when a movement for developing the coal-mines 
in the vicinity was begun in 1836. It was incorporated as a 

borough in 1841. v , 1 -i • i. 

SHARP, GRANVILLE (1735-1813)1 English philanthropist, 

was the ninth of the fourteen children of Thomas Sha^ 2 
1758), a prolific theological writer and biographer of his fa^r, 
]ohii Sharp, archbishop of York. Granville, who was 
at Durham in 1735, was educated at the grammar school there, 
and apprenticed to a London draper, but obtained employment 
in the government ordnance department in 1758- Sharps 
tastes were scholarly ; he managed to acquire knowledge ot 
Greek and Hebrew, and before l^^o he had published more 
than one treatise on biblical criticism. His fame rests, however, 
on his untiring efforts for the abolition of slavery. In 1767 he 
had become involved in litigation with the owner of a slave 
called Jonathan Strong, in which it was decided t^t a slave 
remained in law the chattel of his m^ter even on L^hsh soil. 
Sharp devoted himself to fighting this judgment both with his 
pen and in the courts of law ; and finally it was laid down m 
the case of James Sommersett that a slave becomes free the 
moment he sets foot on English territory. Sharp was an ardent 
sympathizer with the revolted American colonists, and at home 
advocated parliamentary reform and the legislative independence 
of Ireland, and agitated against the impressment of sailors for 
the navy. It was through his efforts that bishops for the United 
States of America were consecrated by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1787. In the same year he was the means of found^ 
a society for the abolition of slavery, and a settlement for 
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eiwmcipated slaves at Sierra Leone. Granville Sh^ was also one 
of the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews.* One of hw tracts, 
entitled Rtmarks on the Uses of the definitive article tn the Greek 
text of the New Testament, published in 1798, propounded the 
rule known as “ Granville Sharp’s canon,” which on account 
of its important bearing on Unitarian doctrine led to a celebra^ 
controversy, in which many leading divines took part, including 
(liristopher Wordsworth. This rule was to the effect that “ when 
two personal nouns of the same case are connected by the copulate 
k<lI, if the former has the definite article and the latter has not, 
they both belong to the same person.” Sharp died on the 6th 
of July 1813, and a memorial of him was erected in Westminster 
Abl)ey. 

Spo Prince Hoarc, Memoirs of Granville Sharp (London, 1820), 
which contains observations by Bishop Bureess on Sharp’s biblical 
criticisms ; Sir James Stephen, Essays tn Ecclesiastical Biography 
(London, iSfioJ ; Thomas Clarkson, History of the Rise, Proeress 
and Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade by 
the British Parliament (London, 1839). 

SHARP, JAMBS (1618-1679), Scottish divine, the son of 
William Sharp, sheriff-clerk of Banffshire, and Isabel Leslie 
or Lesley, daughter of Leslie of Kininvie, of the family of 
Haly burtons of Pitcur in Angus, was bom in Banff Castle on the 
4th of May 1618. In 1633 he went to King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and graduated in 1637. He there studied divinity for one 
or two years, Alierdeen being at that time the home of Episcopal 
sentiment. On the outbreak of the Covenanting war he went 
to England (1639) and visited Oxford and perhaps Cambridge, 
becoming acquainted with the principal English divines. Upon 
his return he was cho.sen in 1643, through the influence of Lord 
Rothes, to be one of the ” regents ” of philosophy in St Leonard’s 
College, St Andrews. In December 1647 he went through his 
ordinary trials for the ministerial office before the presbytery 
of St Andrews, and was appointed minister of Crail in Fifeshire, 
on the presentation of the earl of Crawford, in January 1648. 
Tn the great schism of Resolutioners and Protestors, he, with 
the large majority of educated men, took active part with the 
former. As early as March 1651 he wa.s recognized as one of 
the leading men of the party, and was taken prisoner by Crom- 
wcir.s forces. For eight months he was kept in the 'I’ower of 
London, and liberated on parole. His first public employment 
was in 1656, when he went to London to endeavour to counteract 
with the Protector the influence of Archibald Johnston, Lord 
Warriston, who was acting for the Protestors. He displayed 
all his undoubted talents for small diplomacy, and considerable 
subtlety in argument, while on this ser\ ire, and his mission was 
decidedly successful. He returned to Scotland in 1659, but upon 
Monk’s march to Ixindon was again, in February 1660, sent by 
the Resolutioners to watch over their interests in London, 
where he arrived on the 13th of February, He was most favour- 
ably received by Monk, to whom it was of great importance 
to remain on good terms with the dominant party in Scotland. 
His letters to Douglas and others during this period, if they may 
be trusted, are useful towards following the intrigues of the 
time day by day. In the beginning of May he was despatched 
by Monk to the king at Breda. His letters on this occasion to 
Douglas show that he regarded himself equally as the emissary 
of the Scottish kirk. It is to be noticed that he was also the 
bearer of a secret letter from I.Auderdalc to the king. There 
can be little doubt that while on this mission he was finally 
corrupted by Charles and Clarendon, not indeed so far as to 
make up his mind to betray the kirk, but at any rate to decide 
in no way to imperil his own chances by too firm an integrity. 
The first thing that aroused the jealousy of his brethren was 
his writing from Holland in commendation of Clarendon, This 
jealousy was increased on his return to Ixindon (May 26) by his 
plausible endeavours to stop all coming of Presbyterian com- 
missioners from Scotland and Ireland, though he professed 
to desire the presence of Douglas and Dickson, by his urgent 
advice that the Scots should not interfere in the restoration of 
Episcopac)' in England, and by his endeavours to frustrate the 
proposed union of Resolutioners and Protestors. He informed 
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them that Presbyterianism was a lost cause in England, but as 
late as August ii he intimated that, though there had been great 
danger for the Scottish kirk as well, this danger had been con- 
stantly and successfully warded off Ijy his efforts. He returned 
to Scotland in this month, and busied himself in endeavouring 
to remove all suspicions of his loyalty to the kirk ; but at the 
some time he successfully stopped all petitions from Scottish 
ministers to king, parliament or council. His letters to 
Drummond, a Presbyterian minister in London, and tp Lauder- 
dale, without absolutely committing him, show cleariy that he 
was certain that Episcopacy was about to be set up. How far 
he was actively a traitor in the matter had always been disputed 
until the question was set at rest ^ the discovery of his letter, 
dated May 21, from London, whither he went in April 1661, 
to Middleton, the high commissioner, whose chaplain he now 
was, showing that he was in confidential communication with 
Clarendon and the English bishops, that he was earnestly 
co-operating in the restoration of Episcopacy in Scotland, that 
he had before leaving Scotland held frequent conferences with 
Middleton on the subject fa fact' which he had vehemently 
denied) and was aware that Middleton had all along intended it, 
and that he drew up the quibbling proclamation of June 10, 
the sole purpose of which was ” the disposing of minds to 
acquiesce in the king’s pleasure.” The original of this letter 
(which is printed in the Lauder^le Papers and in the Scottish 
Review) is preserved in the Museum of tli Society of Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh. It should be noticed that as kte as the end of April, 
on the eve of starting on his mission to court with Rothes and 
Glencaime, he declared to Baillie that no (!hange in the kirk 
was intended. The mask was at length dropped in August, 
when Episcopacy was restored, and Sharp was appointed 
archbishop of St Andrews. He and Leighton, Fairfoul and 
Hamilton “ were dubbed, first preaching deacons, then presbyters, 
and then consecrated bishops in one dty, by Dr Sheldon and a 
few others.” On April 8th the new prelates entered Scotland, 
and on the 20th of April 1662 Sharp preached his first sermon 
at Si Andrews. 

Sharp had carefully kept on good terms with Lauderdale, 
and when the Billeting Plot was concocted in September 1662 
against the latter by Middleton, he managed to avoid acting 
against him ; indeed it is probable that, after being appointed 
under an oath of secrecy to be one of the scrutineers of the 
billets, he. in violation of the oath, was the cause of Lauderdale 
receiving timely information of the decision against him ; and 
yet he .shortly went up to London to explain the whole affair 
in Middleton’s interest. When Lauderdale’s supremacy was 
established he readily co-operated in passing the National 
Synod Act in 1663, the first step in the intended subjection 
of the church to the crown. In 1664 he was again in London, 
returning in April, having secured the grant of a new church 
commission. So oppressive was his conduct and that of others 
of the bishops that it called forth a written protest from Gilbert 
Burnet. Sharp at once summoned him before the bishops 
and endeavoured to obtain a sentence of deprivation and 
excommunication against him, but was overruled by his brethren. 
On the death of Glencaime, the chancellor’s greatest efforts were 
made to- secure the vacant office for Sharp, and he was not 
inactive in his own interest ; the place was not, however, filled 
up until 1667, and then by the appointment of Rothes. He 
was in strict alliance with Rothes, Hamilton and Dalyell, and 
the other leaders of oppression, and now placed himself in 
opposition to the influence of Lauderdale, attacking his friends, 
and especially the earl of Kincardine. In 1665 he was again 
in London, where, through his own folly and mendacity, he 
suffered a complete humiliation at the hands of Lauderdale, 
well described by the historian Burnet. The result of their 
system of violence and extortion was the risingof the Covenanters, 
during which, being in temporary charge during Rothes’s 
absence, he showed, according to Bellenden, the utmost fear, 
equalled only by his cruelty to the prisoners after the rout of 
Pentland. When the convention of estates met in January 
1667 Hamilton was sifbstituted for him as president. He now 
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s^otc letters of the most whining contrition to Lauderdale, who 
extended him a careless reconciliation. For a time he made 
iimself actively useful, and helped to restrain his brethren 
From writing to London to complain of the conciliation policy 
«rhich for a while Lauderdale carried out. On July lo, 1668 an 
attempt was made upon his life by James Mitchell, who hr^ 
a pistol at him while driving through the streets of Edinburgh. 

The shot, however, missed Sharp, though Jus companion, the 
bishop of Orkney, was wounded by it, and Mitchell for the time 
escaped. In August Sharp went up to ^ndon, returning m 
Decker, and with his assistance Tweeddale s toler^t proiwsals 
for filling the vacant parishes with some of the outed 
ministers were carried out. In the debates on the Supremacy 
Act by which Uuderdale destroyed the autonomy of the church, 
Sharo at first showed reluctance to put in niotion the desired 
policy, but gave way upon the first pressure. When, however, 
Leighton, as archbishop of Glasgow, endeavoured to carry ou 
a comprehensive scheme. Sharp actively opposed him, and 
expressed his joy at the failure of the attempt, hrom ^is time 
he^^was completely subservient to Lauderdale, who 
finaUy determined upon a career of oppression, and m ibu be 
wls again in London to support this policy. In this year also 
Mitch^, who had shot at him six years before, was arrested, 
and, upon Sharp’s promise to obtain a ^ 

a fuU confession. When Mitchell later claimed this prom^. 
Sharp denied that any such promise had 
falsehood was proved by the entry of the Mt m ,, 

the court. Mitchell was finally condemned, but a reprieve would 
have been granted had not Sharp himself insisted on his death. 
S ^rspeedily avenged. On the 3rd of May 1679, as he was 
driving with his daughter Isabel to St 
by nine men, and, in spite of the appeals of his 
craelly murdered. The place of the murder, on Magus Muir, 

(Camden Society) and in two articles m the Scottish Review, j y 

JOIW (164S-1714)) English divine, archbishop of 
Yorf bo?n at Sord on the'i6th of February 1645, and 
was educated at Christ’s College, ^mbndge He was ordam^ 
deacon and priest on August 12th 1667. and until «,7‘' ^s 
chaplain and*^ tutor in the family of Sir Heneage 
iSinsington House. Meanwhile he became archdeacon of Berk- 
shire (1673) prebendary of Norwich, rector of St Giles s-in-the- 
Fields imd in 1681 dean of Norwich. In 1686, when chaP^*" 
to James II., he was suspended ^ 

having made some reflections on the king, and m 1688 was 
chid for refusing to read the declaration of indulgence. Under 
William and Mary he succeeded Tillotson as dean of Cwttrbury 
in -iftRn and (after declining a choice of sees vacated by 
jurors^ who weL his personal friends) followed Thomas 
rimhbLAop of York in 1691. He made a thorough mvestiga- 
riol of the affairs of his see, and 

nf Southwell He preached at the coronation of yueen Anne 
IL Wame h« ataoner and confidential adviser m matters 
of ^church and state. He welcomed the Armenian bishops 
who came to England in I 7 i 3 > and cowesponded with the 
pJ^IsslTcourt on 'the possibility 

of reconciliation between Lutherans and Calvinist . 

« . 7 «. 
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Sharp,” was bom in Newfoundland m 1759, the son of * 

officM in garrison there. He was for many years 

in Londonfand amassed a large ‘“rtu"e. He ^ *e ho^f 

leading literary and poUtical men at his 

ond Dorking. Johnson, Burke, Rogers, Hallam, Grattan, 

Svdnev Smith, Janis Mill, Wordsworth and Coleridge were 

amongV^I^y friends. F-m r 8 o 6 to .812 he ^^for 
Castle* Rising, and subsequently he represented Portarlmgton 


and Ilchestcr. He waa the author of a volume of LeUers and 
Essays in Prose and Verse (1854), which the Quarterly 
declared to be remfurkable for “ wisdom, wit, knowledge of the 
world aftd sound criticism." Sharp died at Dorchester on the 

30th of March 1835. 

SHARP, WILUAM (1749-18*4), English hne-engraver, wm 
bom at London on the 29th of January 1749* was origin^y 
apprenticed to what is called a bright engraver, and prwtisca 
as a writing engraver, but gradually became ippired by the 
higher branches of the engraver’s art. Among his plates 

are some illustrations, after Stothard, for the Novelists Magazine, 

He engraved the “ Doctors Disputing on the Immaculateness 
of the Virgin" and the ‘'Ecce Homo" of Guido Rem, the * bt 
Cecilia" of Domenichino, the “ Virginand Child " of Dolci, and the 
portrait of John Hunter of Sir Joshua Reynolds. His style of 
graving is thoroughly masterly and original, excellent in ite play 
of line and rendering of half-tints and of ‘‘ colour." He died at 
Chiswick on the 25th of July 1824. In his youth, owing to his hotly 
expressed adherence to the politics of Paine and Horne rooke, 
he was examined by the privy council on a cha^e of treason. 
Mesmer and Brothers found in Sharp a stanch believer ; and tor 
long he maintained Joanna Southcott at his own expense. As 
an engraver he achieved a European reputation, and ^ tlie 
time of his death he enjoyed the honour of being a jnember of 
the Imperial Academy of Vienna and of the Royal Academy 

SHARP, WILLIAM (1856-1905), Scottish poet and man of 
letters, was bom at Paisley on the 12th of September 1856. 
His was a double personality, for during his lifetime he was 
known solely by a series of poetical and critical works of great, 
but not of outstanding merit, while from 1894 onwards he pub- 
lished, with elaborate precautions of secrecy, under the name 
of " Fiona Macleod," a series of stories and sketches m ^tical 
prose which made him perhaps the most conspicuous 
writer of Uie modem Gaelic renaissance. His early life was 
spent chiefly in the W. highlands of Scotland, imd alter leaving 
G^sgow University he went to Australia in 1877 m search of 
health. After a cruise in the Pacific he settled for some time 
in London as clerk to a bank, became an intima^ of the RMsettis, 
and began to contribute to the PM MdlGaifUe “ther 
journals. In 1885 he became art critic U) lbe Glasgow HerM. 
He spent much time abroad, in France and July, and IrnveUed 
exunsively in America and Africa. In ,885 he raamed 
cousin, Elizabeth Amelia Sharp, who helped him in mu* 
of his literary work and collaborated with him m com- 
piling the Lyra Celllca (1896). His volumes of verse were 
T/w Human Inheritance (1882), Earth's Fairw (1884), 

Ballads and Poems of (jf f)- 

Flower o' the Vine (1894), Sosptrt d Italia (1906).^ WilhamSha^ 
was the general editor of the “Canterbury Poets reries. He ^ 
a discriminating anthologist, and his Sonnets of the 
to which he prefixed a useful treatise on the wnnet, ran through 
many editions. This was followed ^ A^can 
He wrote biographies of Dante Gabnel Rossetti (1882), 
Shelley (1887), of Heinrich Heine (1888), of Robert Browmi^ 
(1890)) and edited the memoirs of J°s«PF 
most notable of his novels was Sil^ce Farm (1899). Duni^ 
the later years of his life he was obliged for reawns of heal* 
to spend all his winters abroad. The P 

of t^ “ Fiona Macleod ” books was faithfully kept until hto 
death, which took place at the Gastello di 
12th of December 1905. As late as the 13th of May 1899 hiona 
Macleod had written to the stating that * 1 “^ 

only under that name and that it was her own. She 
publish her tales and sketches of the {'""'‘rive Celuc d 
in 1894 with Pharais; A Romance of the Isles. T^y found 
only a limited public, though an «>“husiastic one T^ 
volumes include The Mountain Lovers (1895), JAe 
fi8o4l The Washer of the Ford and other Legendary Mordittes 
(1896)’ &c. In 1897 a collected edition of the sh^r stories, 
ntw o^Js, was issued as 

TaUs and Tragic Romances. Later volumes are The Domimon 
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of Dreams (1899); The Divine Adventure: Iona: astd other 
Studies in Spiritual History (1900), and Winged DesUny (1904). 

SHARPE, DANIEL (1806-1856), English geologist, was bom 
in Maryicbone, London, on the 6th of April i8o6. Hi# mother 
was a sister of Samuel Rogers, the poet. At the age of 16 
he entered the counting-house of a Portuguese merchant in 
London. At the age of 25, after spending a year in Portugal, 
he joined his elder brother as a partner in a Portuguese mercantile 
business. As a geologist he first became known by his researches 
(1833-X840} on the geological structure of the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon. He studied the Silurian rocks of the Lake District 
and North Wales (1842-1844), and afterwards investigated the 
structure of the Alps (1854-1855). He was elected F.R.S. in 
1850. He published several essays on cleavage (1847-1852), 
and showed from the evidence of distortion of organic remains 
that the direction of the pressure producing contortions in the 
rocks was perpendicular to the planes of cleavage. Most of his 
papers were published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, but one “On the Arrangement of the Foliation and 
Cleavage of the Rocks of the North of Scotland,” was printed in 
the Phil. Trans. 1852. He was author also of a Monograph on the 
Cephalopoda of the Chalk, published by the Palaeontographical 
Society (1853-1857). In 1856 he was elected president of the 
Geological .^ciety, but he died in London, from the effects of 
an accident, on the 31st of May that year. 

SHARPSBURG, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Allegheny river, opposite the N.E. part of Pitts- 
burg. Pop. (1900) 6842, of whom 1280 were foreign -bom. 
Sharpsburg is served by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railways. Coal is mined in the vicinity. Among the manu- 
factures are iron pipes, truck and bar iron, wire, stoves, paint and 
lubricating oil. Sharpsburg was settled in 1826, was named 
in honour of James Sharp, the original proprietor, and was 
incorporated in 1841. 

SHASl, a city in the province of Hu-peh, China, on the left 
bank of the river Yangtsze, about 85 m, below lch‘ang. Pop. 
about 80,000. It was opened to foreign trade under the Japanese 
treaty of 1895. The town lies lx;Iow the summer level of the 
Yangtszc, from which it is protected by a strong embankment. 
Formerly Shasi was a great distributing centre, but the opening 
of Ichang to foreign trade diverted much of the traffic to the 
last-named pi>rt. It is the terminus of an extensive network 
of canals which run through the low country lying on the north 
bank of the Yangtsze as far down as Hankow, Native boats, 
as a rule, prefer the canal route to the turbulent waters of the 
Yangtsze, their cargoes being transhipped at Shasi across the 
emb^kment into river boats. Foreign residents are few, and 
the trade passing through the maritime customs is comparatively 
insignificant. The place is still, however, a large distributing 
centre for native trade, and is the seat of an extensive manu- 
facture of native cotton cloth. The British consulate was 
withdrawn in January 1899, British interests being placed under 
the care of the consul at Ich'ang. 

SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD (1856- ), British dramatist 

and publicist, was bom in Dublin on the 26th of July 1856. 
His father, George Cnrr Shaw, was a retired civil servant, the 
younger son of Bernard Shaw, high sheriff of Kilkenny. His 
mother, Lucinda Elizabeth Guriy, was a good musician, who 
eventually became a teacher of singing in London. G. B. Shaw 
went to school in Dublin, and began to earn his living when he 
was fifteen. He was for five years a clerk in the office of an Irish 
land-agent, but came to London with his family in 1876, and 
in 1879 was, according to his own account in the preface to 
The irrational Knot, m the offices of the Edison telephone 
company. He had begun to write novels, which did not immedi- 
ately find their market. The Irrational Knot, written in 1880, 
and Love among the Artists (written in 1881) first appeared as 
serials in Our Comer, a monthly edited by Mrs Annie Besant ; 
Cashel Byron*s Profession (reprinted in 1901 in the series of 
“Novels of his Nonage ”) and An Unsocial Socialist first appeared 
in a Socialist magazine To-Day, which no longer exists. Shaw 
joined the Fabian Society in 1884, a year after its formation, 


and was active in socialistic propaganda, both as a street orator 
and as a pamphleteer. In 1889 he edited the Fabian Essays, 
to which he contributed “ The Economic Basis of Socialism ** 
^d “ The Transition to Social Democracy.” He began journal- 
ism, through the influence of William Archer, on the reviewing 
staff of the PaU Mall Gazette in 1885 ; he then became art and 
musical critic, writing from 1888 to 1890 for the Star, where 
his articles were signed “ Como di Bassetto,” and then in 1890 
to 1894 for the World. In 1895 dramatic critic 

to the Saturday Review, his articles being collected in 1907 as 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays. He was an early champion of 
Richard Wagner and of Henrik Ibsen, and indicated his aesthetic 
point of view in the pamphlets, The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
(1891) and The Perfect W agnerite His first play, Widowers' 

Houses, two acts of which had been written in 1885 in collabora- 
tion with Mr William Archer, was produced by the Independent 
llieutre under the management of Mr J . T. Grein at the Royalty 
in 1892. This found few admirers outside Socialist circles, and 
was hooted by the ordinary playgoer. In 1893 he wrote The 
Philanderer, a topical comedy on Ibsenism and the “ new 
woman,” for the same theatre, but the piece proved technically 
unsuitable for Mr Grein’s company. To replace it Mr Shaw 
wrote Mrs Warren's Profession, a powerful but di.sagreettble 
play, which was rejected by the censor and not presented until 
the 5th of January 1902, when it was privately given by the 
Stage Society at the New Lyric Theatre. When it was played 
in New York by Mr Arnold Daly’s company in 1905 the actors 
were prosecuted. These three plays were classed by the author 
as “ unpleasant plays ” in the printed version. Arms and the 
Man was produced at the Avenue Theatre (21st of April 1894) 
by Mi.ss Florence Farr, who was experimenting on the lines of 
the Independent Theatre, and by Mr Richard Mansfield at the 
Herald Square Theatre, New York (the 17th of Sept. 1894). 
The scene was laid in Bulgaria, the piece being a satire on 
romanticism, a destructive criticism on military “ glor\^” 
Candida wa.s written in 1894 for Mr Mansfield, who did not 
produce it until December 1903 ; hut it was played in Aberdeen 
in July 1897 by the Independent Theatre Company. This 
defence of the poetic point of view against brute force and 
common sense was admirably constructed and it proved one of 
the most popular of his plays. The pieces which followed are : 
The Man of Destiny (written in 1895, played at Croydon in 
1897 by Mr Murray Carson), a Napoleonic drama, which was 
revived at New York by Arnold Daly in 1904 ; You Never Can 
Tell (written in 1896, produced at the Strand Theatre in 1900), 
a farcical comedy ; The Devil's Disciple (produced at New 
York by Richard Mansfield in 1897, and in London in 1899), 
the scene of which is laid in the War of American Independence, 
Caesar and Cleopatra (1898) and Captain Brassbound's Conversion 
(i898)-^printed as Three Plays for Puritans (1900) ; The 
Admirable Bashville (Stage Society, Imperial Theatre, 1903), 
a dramatization of Cashel Byron's Profession. 

He had found no regular English audience when he published 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant (2 vols.) in 1898, and his pieces 
first became well known to the ordinary playgoer by the per- 
formances given at the Royal Court Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Messrs Vedrenne and H. Granville Barker. Man and 
Superman (published in 1903) was produced there on the 23rd 
of May 1905, in a necessarily abridged form, with Granville 
Barker in the part of John Tanner, the author of the “ Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook and Pocket Companion,” printed os an 
appendix to the play. Mr Shaw asserted that thepiece originated 
in a suggestion from Mr A. B. Walkley that he should write a 
Don Juan play, which he proceeded to do in a characteristic 
topsy-turvy fashion. John Tanner (Juan Tenor) is a voluble 
exponent of Schopenhiuer and Nietzsche, who finally falls a 
victim to the life force in Ann. Major Barbara (Court Theatre, 
Nov. 1905), a “ discussion in three acts,” placed the Salvation 
Army on the stage. The Vedrenne-Barker management also 
revived Candida (April 1904), You Never Can Tell (May 1905), 
Captain Brassbound's Conversion (March 1906) and John Bull's 
other Idand (November 1904), a statement of the Irish land 
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question^ which had been produced at the Camden Theatre 
in 1903, and later by the Stage Society. At the same theatre 
was produced (20th of November 1906) The Doctor's Dilemma^ 
a satire on the medical profession, and How He lied to Her 
Husband (Feb. 1905), which had been previously played in 
New York. Later plays were : Getting Married (1908), The 
Showing‘Up of Blanco Posnet (1909) and Press-cuttings (1909). 
Among Mr Shaw’s later writings on economics are : Socialism 
for Millionaires (1901), The Common Sense of Municipal Trading 
(1904), and Fabianism and the Fiscal Question (1904). Although 
an energetic member of the South St Pancras borough council, 
he failed to secure election to the London County Council when 
he stood as a candidate in 1904. Mr Shaw married in 1898 
Miss Charlotte Frances Payne-Townshend. 

There are essays on his work by H L. Mencken (Boston and 
London, 1905), by E. E. Hale [Dramatists of To-Day, London, 1906), 
Ac. ; “ The Plays of Mr Bernard Shaw," in the Edinburgh Review 
(April 1905) : "Mr Bernard Shaw's Counterfeit Presentment of 
Women," in the Fortnightly Review (March 1906) ; " Bernard Shaw 
as Critic," in the Fortnightly Review (June 1907) ; and an apprecia- 
tion by Holbrook Jackson, Bernard Shaw (1907)- I 

SHAW, HENRY WHBBLBR (1818-1885), American humorist, 
known by the pen-name of “ Josh Billings," was born of Puritan 
stock at Lanesborough, Massachusetts, on the 21st of April 
1818, the son of Henry Shaw (1788-1857), who was a representa- 
tive in Congress in 1817-1821. The son left Hamilton College 
to go West. In 1858 he settled in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as a 
land-agent and auctioneer, and began writing newspaper 
articles, especially for the Poughkeepsie Daily Press. His 
‘‘ Kssa on the Muel bi Josh Billings ” (i860) in a New York 
paper was followed by many similar articles, chiefly in the New 
York Weekly and the New York Saturday Press, and by several 
popular volumes, among which are Josh Billings : His Sayings 
(t866), Josh Billings on Ice (1868), Everybody's Friend (1876), 
Josh Billings : His Works, Complete (1876), T'rump Kards (1877), 
Old Probabilities (1879), Josh Billings' Spice-Box (1881), and 
Josh Billings' Farmers' Allminax, burlesquing the Old Farmers' 
Almanac, issued annually between 1870 and 1880, and collected 
into a volume in 1902 under the title Josh Billings' Old Farmers' 
Allminax. He died in Monterey, California, on the 14th of 
October 1885. His platform lectures, .such as “ Milk," “ Hobby 
Horse," “ The Pensive Cockroach,” and “ What I kno about 
Hotels,” his mannerisms and apparently unstudied witticisms 
made him conspicuous. 

See Life and Adventures of Josh Billings (Mew York, 1883), by 
Francis S. Smith. 

SHAW, LEMUEL (1781-1861), American jurist, was born 
at Barnstable, Massachusetts, son of the minister of the West 
Parish there, on the 9th of January 1781. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1800, and was admitted to the bar (of New 
Hampshire and of Massachusetts) in 1804. In 1805 he began 
to practise law in Boston. He was a prominent Federalist 
and was a member of the Massachusetts house of representatives 
in 1811-1814, in 1820, and in 1829, and of the state senate in 
1821-1822, a delegate to the state constitutional convention of 
1820-1821, and chief justice of the Supreme Court of the state 
from 1830 to i860. He died in Boston on the 30th of March 1861. 
As chief justice Shaw maintained the high standard of excellence 
set by Theophilus Parsons. He presided over the trial in 1850 
of Professor John White Webster (1793-1850) for the murder 
of Dr George Parkman. His work in extending the equity, 
jurisdiction and powers of the court was e.specially notable. 
He was also largely instrumental in defeating an attempt (1843) 
to make a reduction of salary apply to judges already in office, 
and an attempt (1853) to abolish the life term of judges. His 
opinion in Cary v. Daniels (8 Metcalf) is the basis of the present 
law in Massachusetts as to the regulation of water power rights 
of riparian proprietors. 

See the address by B. F. Thomas in Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, x. 50-79 (Boston, 1869) ; and the sketches 
by Samuel S. Shaw and P. Emory Aldrich in vol. iv. pp. 200-247, 
of Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society (Boston, 1885). v ^ . . . . 

8HAW. RICHARD NORMAN (1831- ), Bntish architect, 

was born in Edinburgh on the 7th of May 1831. At the age of 
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sixteen he went to London and became a pupil of William Bum. 
In Bum’s office he formed that friendship with William Eden 
Nesfidd which so ^profoundly influenced the careers of both, 
and wa^ thoroughly grounded in the science of planning and in 
the classical vernacular of the period. He also attended the 
architectural schools of the Royal Academy, and devoted 
careful study both to ancient and to the best contemporaiy 
buildings. In 1854, having finished his term of apprenticeship 
with Burn, he gained the gold medal and travelling studentship 
of the Royal Academy, and until 1856 travelled on the continent, 
studying and drawing old work. On his return in 1856 he was 
requested by the Council of the Royal Academy to publish his 
drawings. This work, entitled Architectural Sketches from the 
Continent, was issued in 1858. In the meantime Nesfield was 
continuing his studies with Anthony Salvin ; Mr Shaw also 
entered his office, and remained there until 1857, when he 
widened his experience by working for three years under George 
Edmund Street. In 1863, after sixteen years of severe training, 
he began to practise. For a short time he and Nesfield joined 
forces, but their lines .soon diverged. Mr Shaw’s first work of 
importance was Leyes Wood, in Surrey, a building of much 
originality, followed shortly afterwards by Cragside, for ^rd 
Armstrong, which was begun in 1869. From that time until he 
retired frqm active practice hLs works followed one another in 
quick succession. In 1872 Mr Shaw was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and a full member in 1877 ; he joined 
the “ retired ” list towards the end of 1901. 

Other characteristic examples of Shaw’s work are Preen Manor, 
Shropshire ; New Zealand Chambers, Leadcnhall Street ; Pierre- 
pont, WisjHjrs, and Merrist Wood, in Surrey ; Lowthcr Lodge, 
Kensington ; Adcote, in Shropshire ; his houses at Kensington, 
Chelsea, and at Hampstead ; Flete House, Devonshire ; Grecnham 
Lodge, Berkshire ; Dawpool, in Cheshire ; Bryanstone, in Dorset- 
shire ; Chesters, Northumberland : New Scotland Yard, on the 
Thames Embankment ; besides several fine works in Liver^l and 
the neighbourhood. He also built and restored .several churches, 
the best known of which are St John’s Church, Leeds ; St Margaret s, 
Ilkley, and All Saints’, U‘ek. His early buildings were most 
picturesque, and contrasted completely with the current w'ork of the 
time. The use of " half timber^’ and hanging tiles, the projecting 
gables and massive chimneys, and the cunningly contrived: bays and 
recessed fireplaces, together with the complete fieedom from the con- 
ventions and trammels of " style," not only appealed to the artist, 
but gained at once a place in public estimation. Judged in the light 
of his later work, some of those early buildings appear almost loo 
full of feature and design ; they show, however, very clearly that 
Mr Shaw, in discarding ^ academic style," was not drifting rudder- 
less on a sea of fancy. His buildings, although entirely free from 
archaeological pedantry, were the outcome of much enthusiastic and 
intelligent study of old examples, and were based directly on old 
methods and traditions. As his powers developed, his buildings 
gained in dignity, and had an air of serenity and a cjuiet homely 
charm which were less conspicuous in his earlier works ; the 
timber " was more sparingly used, and finally disappeared entirely. 
His work throughout is especially distinguished by treatment of 
scheme. There is nothing tentative or hesitating. His pining is 
invariably fine and full of ingenuity. Adcote (a Iwautiful drawing 
of which hangs in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House) is 
perhaps the best example of the scries of his country houses built 
between 1870 and 1880. The elemento arc few but perfectly pro- 
portioned and combined, and the scale throughout is consistent. 
The Great Hall is tlie keynote of the plan, and is properly but nert 
unduly emphasized. The grouping of the rooms round the Hall 
is very ably managed — each room is in its ri^ht position, and has 
Its proper aspect. New Zealand Chambers, in Leadcnhall Street, 
another work of about the same period (1870-1880) is a valuable 
example of Mr Shaw's versatility. Here he employed a completely 
different method of expression from any of Ins preceding worl«, 
in all of which there is a trace of " Gothic " feeling. This is a fa9adc 
only of two storeys, divided by piers of brickwork mto three equal 
spaces, filled by shaped bays rich with modelled plaster ,* abo^, 
drawing the whole composition together, is a finely enriched plaster 
cove. An attic storey, roofed with three gables, completM the 
building, which is the antithesis of the accepted type of ciW omcM , 
it is yet perfectly adapted to modern uses. New Scotland Yard is 
undoubtedly Mr Shaw’s finest and most complete work. The plam 
granite base is not only subtly suggestive of the purposes m the 
building, but by dividing the height with a strongly marked line 
gives a greater apparent width to the structure ; it suggests a^ a 
division of departments. By its mass, loo, it prevents t^ eye I^om 
dwelling on the necessary irregularity of the lower windows, which 
are not only different in character from those of the upper stores, 
but more numerous and quite irregularly spaced. 'The projecting 
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attgle turrets are most happily conceived, and besides giving em- 
ph^ to the corners, form the main point of mterest in the com- 
position of tlic river front. The chimneys are not allowed to cut the 
sky-line in all directions, but have been drawn together into massive 
blocks, and contribute much to the general air of dignity ancrttrength 
for which this building is remarkable. Simple roofs of ample span 
complete a composition conspicuous for its breadth and unity. 

Mr Shaw’s influence on his generation can only be adequately 
gauged by a comparison of current work with that which was 
in vogue when he l>egan his career. The works of Pugin, Scott, and 
others, and the architectural literature of the time, had turned 
the thoughts both of architects and the public towards a “ revived 
Gothic." liefore he entered the field, this teaching had hardened 
into a creed. Mr Shaw was not content to hold so limited a view, 
and with rharacteristic courage threw over these artificial barriers 
and struck out a line of his own. The rapidity with which he 
conceived and created new types, and as it were set a new fashion 
in building, comjiellcd admiration for his genius, and swelled the 
ranks of his adherents. It is largely owing to him that there is 
now a distinct tendency to approach architecture as the art of 
Building rather than as the art of Designing, and the study of old 
work as one of methods and expressions which are for all time, 
rather than as a means of learning a language of forms proper 
only to their period. 

SHAW-KENNEDY, SIR JAMES (178^-1865), British soldier 
and militaiy writer, was the son of Captain John Shaw, of Dalton, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. Joining the 43rd (Monmouthshire) Light 
Infantry in 1805, he first saw service in the Copenhagen Expedi- 
tion of 1807 as a lieutenant, and under Sir David Baird took 
part in the Corunna Campaign of i8o8-q. In the retreat 
Shaw contracted a fever, from the effects of which he never 
fully recovered. The 43rd was again engaged in the Douro and 
Talavera Campaigns, and Shaw became adjutant of his now 
famous regiment at the battle of Talavera. As Robert Craufurd’s 
aide-de-camp he was on the staff of the Light Division at the 
Coa and the Agueda, and with another officer prepared and 
edited tlie “ Standing Orders of the Light Division ** (printed 
in Home’s Precis oj Modern Tactics^ pp. 257-277) which serve as a 
model to this day. He was wounded at Almeida in 1810, but 
rejoined Craufurd at the end of i8ii and was witli his chief at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo in January 1812. At the great assault 
of January 19th Shaw curried his general, mortally wounded, 
from the glacis, and at Badajoz, now once more with the 43rd, 
he displayed, at the lesser breach, a gallantry which furnished 
his brother officer William Napier with the theme of one of his 
most glorious descriptive passages (Peninsular War, bk. xvi. 
ch. V.). At the siege and the battle of Salamanca, in the retreat 
from Burgos, Shaw, still a subaltern, distinguished himself 
again and again, but he had to return to England at the end of 
the year, broken in health. Once more in active service in 1815, 
as one of Charles Alton’s staff officers, Captain Shaw, by his 
reconnoitring skill and tactical judgment was of the greatest 
assistance to Alten and to Wellington, who promoted him 
brevet-major in July, and brevet lieut. -colonel in 1819. During 
the occupation of France by the allied army Shaw was com- 
mandant of Calais, and on his return to England was employed 
as a staff officer in the North. In this capacity he was called 
upon to deal with the Manchc.ster riots of 1819, and his memor- 
andum on the methods to be adopted in dealing with civil 
disorders embodied principles which have been recognized 
to the present day. In 1820 he married, wid in 1834, on succeed- 
ing, in right of his wife, to the estate of Kirkmichael, he took the 
name of Kennedy. Two years later Colonel Shaw-Kcnnedy 
was entrusted with the organization of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, which he raised and trained according to his own 
ideas. He remained inspector-general of the R.I.C. for two 
years, after which for ten years he led a retired country life. 
In 1848, during the Chartist movements, he was suddenly 
called upon to command at Liverpool, and soon afterwards was 
offered successively a command in Ireland and the governorship 
of Mauritius. Ill-health compelled him to decline these, as also 
the Scottish command a little later, and for the rest of his life 
he was practically an invalid. He became full General in 186a 
and was made K.C.B. a year later. In 1859, at the time of the 
Orsini case, he published a remarkable essay on The Defence 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and in 1865 appeared his famous 


Notes on Waterloo, appended to which is a Plan for the defence 
of Canada. He died the same year. 

See the autobiographical notice in Notes on Waterloo, also the 
regimental history of the 43rd, and Napier, passim. 

SHAWL, a square or oblong article of dress worn in various 
ways dependent from the shoulders. The term is of Persian 
origin (shdl), and the article itself is most characteristic of the 
natives of N.W. India and Central Asia ; but in various forms, 
and under different names, the same piece of clothing is found 
in most parts of the world. The shawls made in Kashmir occupy 
a pre-eminent place among textile products ; and it is to them 
and to their imitations from Western looms that specific import- 
ance atUches. The Kashmir shawl is characterized by the 
elaboration of its design, in which the “ cone ” pattern is a 
prominent feature, and by the glowing harmony, brilliance, 
depth, and enduring qualities of its colours. The basis of these 
excellences is found in the very fine, soft, short, flossy under-wool, 
called pashm or pashmina, found on the shawl-goat, a variety 
of Capra hircus inhabiting the elevated regions of Tibet. There 
are several varieties of pashm, but the finest is a strict monopoly 
of the maharaja of Kashmir. Inferior pashm and Kirman wool— 
a fine soft Persian .sheep’s wool — are used for shawl weaving at 
Amritsar and other places in the Punjab, where colonies of 
Kashmiri weavers are established. Of shawls, apart from shape 
and pattern, there are only two principal classes : (i) loom- 
woven shawls called tiliw'alla, tilikdr or kdni kdr — sometimes 
woven in one piece, but more often in small segments which are 
sewn together with such precision that the sewing is quite 
imperceptible ; and (2) embroidered shawls — amlikdr— in 
which over a ground of plain pashmina is worked by needle 
a minute and elaborate pattern. 

SHAWM, Shalm (Fr. chalumeau, chalemeUe, hautbois ; Ger. 
Schalmei, Schalmey ; Ital. Piffar cenamelle ; Lat. calamus ; 
tibia ; Gr. avAos), the medieval forerunner of the oboe, the treble 
members of the large family of reed instruments known in 
Germany as the Pommer (q.v.), Bombart or Schalmey family. 
Michael Praetorius, at the beginning of the 17th century’, enumer- 
ates the members of this family (see Oboe) ; the two of highest 
pitch are Schalmeys, the first or little Schalmey being in Bl' 
(third line) or A, and the second, also called cantus or discant, 
in E or D below. The shawm or Schalmey had a compass of 
two octaves, the second diatonic octave being obtained by 
overblowing each of the notes of the first octave an octave 
higher ; the chromatic semitones were produced by half stopping 
the holes and by cross-fingering. In some instances the reed 
mouthpiece was half enclosed in a pirouette, a small case having 
a slit through which that part of the reed which is taken into the 
mouth of the player was alone exposed, the edges of the slit 
thus forming a rest for his lips. 

In the miniatures of the illuminated MSS. of all countries, more 
especially from the 14th century, and in early printed books, 
Schalmeys and Pommers are represented in every conceivable phase 
of social life in which music takes a part. (K. S ) 

SHAWNEE, or Shawano (said to mean “ southerner ”), a 
tribe of North American Indians of Algonquian stock. They 
are said to have been first found in Wisconsin. Under the name 
Sacannahs towards the end of the 17th century they had their 
headquarters in South Carolina on the upper Savannah. Moving 
eastward they came in contact with the Iroquois, by whom they 
were driven S. again into Tennessee. Thence they crossed the 
mountains into South Carolina and again spread northw'ard 
as far as New York state and southward to Florida. Subse- 
quently they recrossed the Alleghany mountains, once more came 
in contact with the Iroquois and were driven into Ohio. They 
joined in Pontiac’s conspiracy. They fought on the English 
side in the War of Independence and again in 1812 under 
Tecumseh. They are now on a reservation in Oklahoma. 

SHAWNEE, a city of Pottawatomie county, Oklahoma, U.S.A., 
on the North Fork of the Canadian river, about 38 m. E.S.E. 
of Oklahoma city. Pop. (1907) 10,955, including 748 negroes and 
20 Indians ; (1910) 12,474. Shawnee is served by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa F6, the Chicago, Rock Island Pacific, and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways and by interurban electric 
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lines. Tlie city has two large public paxks and a Carnegie 
libr^, and is the seat of the Curtice Industrial School. Shawnee 
is situated in a fine agricultural region, is a shipping-point for 
alfalfa, cotton and potatoes, is an important market for mules, 
and has large railway repair shops, and cotton-gins and cotton 
compresses ; among its manufactures are cotton-seed oil, 
cotton goods, lumber, bricks and dour. Shawnee was first settled 
in 1895 and was chartered as a city in 1896. 

SHAYS, DANIEL (1747-1825), American soldier, the leader 
of Shays’s Insurrection in W. Massachusetts in 1786-1787 (see 
Massachusetts : History)^ was born in Hopkinton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1747. In the War of Independence he served as 
second lieutenant in a Massachusetts regiment from May to 
December 1775, became captain in the 5th Massachusetts 
regiment in January 1777, and resigned his commission in October 
1780. After the collapse of Shays’s Insurrection he escaped to 
Vermont. He was pardoned in June 1788, and died at Sparta, 
New York, on the 29th of September 1825. 

SHEARER, THOMAS, English i8th-centup^ furniture designer 
and cabinet-maker. The solitary biographical fact we possess 
relating to this distinguished craftsman is that he was the ] 
author of most of the plates in The Cabinet Makers' London 
Book of Prices and Designs of Cabinet Work, issued in 1788 “ For 
the London Society of Cabinet Makers.” The majority of these 
plates were republished separately as Designs for Household 
Furniture. They exhibit th*eir author as a man with an eye at 
once for simplicity of design and delicacy of proportion. Indeed 
some of his pieces possess a dainty and slender elegance which 
has never been surpassed in the history of English furniture. 

There can be little doubt that Shearer exercised considerable 
influence over Hepple white, with whom there is reason to suppose 
that he was closely associated, while Sheraton has recorded his 
admiration for work which bis often been attributed to others. 
Shearer, in his turn, owes something to the brothers Adam, and 
something, no doubt, to the stock designs of his predewssors. 
There is every reason to suppose that he worked at his craft 
with his own hands and that he was literally a cabinet-maker— 
so far as we know, he never made chairs. Much of the elegance 
of Shearer’s work is due to his graceful and reticent employment 
of inlays of satinwood and other foreign woods. But he was 
as successful in form as in decoration, and no man ever used 
the curve to better purpose. In vShearer’s time the sideboard 
was in process of evolution ; previously it had been a table 
with drawers, the pedestals and knife-boxes being separate 
pieces. He would seem to have been first to combine them 
into the familiar and often beautiful form they took at the 
end of the i8th century. The combination may have been 
made before, but his plate is, in point of time, the first published 
document to show it. 

Shearer, like many of his contemporarie.s, was much given 
to devising “ harlequin ” furniture. He was a designer of high 
merit and real originality, and occupies a distinguished place 
among the little band of men, often, like himself, ill-educated 
and obscure of origin, who raised the English cabinet-making 
of the second half of the i8th century to an illustrious place in 
artistic history. 

SHEARS, an implement for cutting or clippmg. The 0 . Eng. 
sceran^ to clip, cut, represents one branch of a very large number 
of words in Indo-European languages which are to be referred 
to the root rAflr-, to cut, and of which may be mentioned Gr. 
KtlpeiVf Lat. cuftuSy Eng. “ short,” “ share,” ” sherd,” score. 
For cutting cloth ” shears ” take the form of a large, heavy pair 
of scissors with two crossed flat blades pivoted together, ^ch with 
a looped handle for the insertion of the fingers ; for clipping or 
“ shearing ” sheep the usual form is a single piece of steel bent 
round, the ends being shaped into the cutting blades, and the 
bend or “ bow ” forming a spring which opens the blades when 
the pressure used in cutting is released. Another fo^ 0^ the 
same word, “ sheers,” is used of an apparatus for hoisting heavy 
weights, generally known as ” sheer-legs.” These consist of two 
or more uprights meeting at the topi where the hoisting tackle is 
placed, and set wide apart at the bottom. The masting of ships 


was formerly carried out from another vessel, a dismasted hulk, 
hence called a “ sheer-hulk,” on which the ‘‘ sheer-le^s ” were 
placed (see Crank). From this word must be distmguished 
'' sbeer^” straight, tprecipitous, also absolute, downright ; this is 
to be connected with Don. skjaer, clear, bright, Ger. schier, free, 
clear ; the root is also seen in 0 . £1^. scifum, to shine. The 
nautical phrase ” to sheer off,” to deviate from a course, is due 
to a similar Dutch use of scheren, to cut, shear, to cut off a course 
abruptly. 

SHEARWATER, the name of a bird, first published in F. 
Willughby’s Ornithologia (p. 252), as made known to him by 
Sir T. Browne, who sent a picture of it with an account that is 
given more fully in J. Ray’s translation of that work (p. 334), 
stating that it is ” a Sea-fowl, which fishermen observe to resort 
to their vessels in some numbers, swimming^ swiftly to and 
fro, backward, forward and about them, and doth as it were 
radere aquam, shear tlie water, from whence perhaps it had its 
name.” - Ray's mistaking young birds of this kind obtained 
in the Isle of Man for the young of the coultcmeb, now usually 
called “ Puffin,” has already been mentioned under that heading ; 
and not only has his name Puffinus anglorutn hence become 
attached to this species, commonly described in English books 
as the Mjinx puffin or Manx shearwater, but the barbfirous 
word Puffinus has come into use for all birds thereto allied, 
forming a well-marked group of the family Procellariidae 
(see Petrel), distinguished chiefly by their elongated bill, 
and numbering some twenty species, if not more — the discrimina- 
tion of which has taxed the ingenuity of ornithologists. Shear- 
waters are found in nearly all the seas and oceans of tlie world,® 
generally within no great distance from the land, tliough rarely 
resorting thereto, except in the breeding season. But they also 
penetrate to waters which may be termed inland, as the Bosporus, 
where they arc known to the French-speaking part of the 
population as dmes damnees, it being held by the Turks that they 
are animated by condemned human souls. Four species of 
Puffinus are recorded as visiting the coasts of tne United 
Kingdom ; but the Manx shearwater is the only one that at all 
commonly breeds in the British Islands. It is a very plain- 
looking bird, black abov’e and white beneath, and about the size 
of a pigeon. Some other species are larger, and almost whole- 
coloured, being of a sooty or dark cinereous hue both above and 
below. All over the world shearwaters seem to have precisely 
the same habits, laying their single purely white egg in a hole 
under ground. The young are thickly clothed with long down, 
and arc extremely fat. In this condition they are thought to 
be good eating, and enormous numbers are caught for tins pur- 
pose in some localities, especially of a species, the P . brevicaudus 
of Gould, which frequents the islands off the coast of Australia, 
where it is commonly known as the ” Mutton-bird.” (A. N.) 

SHEATHBILL, a bird so called by T. Pennpt in 1781 {Gen, 
Birds, ed. 2, p. 43) from the horny case * which ensheaths the 
basal part of its bill. It was first made known from having been 
met with on New- Year Island, off the coast of Staten Land, 
where Cook anchored on New Year's eve 1774-'^ A few days 


» Meaning, no doubt, skimming or “ hovering." the Utter the 
word used by Browne in his Account of Birds found in Norfolk (Mus. 
Brit. MS. Sloane, 1830, fol. 5. 22 and 31), written in or about 16O2. 
Edwards {Gleanings 'iii. 315) speaks of comparing his own drawmg 
"with Brown's old draught of it. still preserved in the British 
Museum," and tlms identifies the latter’s " shearwater with the 
" pulhn of the Isle of Man." ^ ...i • i • 1 

** Lyrie appears to be the most common local name for this bird 
in Orkney and ShetUnd ; but Scrath and Scraber are used m 
Scotland. These are from the Scandinavi^ Skraape or ?krofa, and 
considering Skeat's remarks {Etym. Dictionary) as to the^ aUianco 
between the words shear and scrape it may be that Browne s hesita- 
tion as to the derivation of " shearwater ’ had more ground than at 

exception would seem to be the Bay of Bengal and 
thence throughout the W. of the Malay Archipelago, where, though 
they may occur, they are certainly uncommon. 

« A sriange fallacy arose that this case or sheath was movable. 

It is absolutely fixed. ^ . x 1 . 

* Doubtless some of the earlier voyagers had encountered it. m 
F orster suggests {Descr. ammahum, p. 330) and Lesson asserts 
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later he discovered the islands that now bear the name of South 
Georgia^ and there the bird was again found — in both localities 
frequenting the rocky shores. On his third voyage, while Peking 
some land reported to have been found by Kerguelen, J!ook in 
December 1776 reached the cluster of desolate islands now 
generally known by the name of the French explorer, and here, 
among many other kinds of birds, was a Sheathbill, which for 
a long while no one susp>ected to be otherwise than specifically 
identical with that of the western Antarctic Ocean ; but, as 
will be seen, its distinctness has been subsequently admitted. 

I'he Sheathbill, so soon as it was brought to the notice of natu- 
ralists, was recognized as belonging to a genus hitherto unknown, 
and J. U Forster in 1788 (Enchtrtdton, p. 37) conferred ujjon it, 
from its snowy plumage, the name Chtonis, which has most properly 
received general acce^ance, though in the same year the compiler 
Gmclm termed the ^nus VagtnMts, as a rendering of Pennant s 
English name, and the sjiecies alba. It has thus become the Chtonts 
alba of ornithology. It is alxiut the size of and has much the aspect 
of a Pigeon ; > its plumage is pure white, its bill somewhat yellow at 
the base, passing into pale pink towards the tip. Round the eyes 
the skin is bare, and beset with cream-coloured ]iapillae, while the 
legs arc bluish-grey. The second or eastern species, first discriminated 
by G. Hartlaub {Rev. toologtque, 1841, p. 5 ; 1842, p. 402, pi. 2) 
as C. minor, is smaller in size, with plumage just as while, but having 
the bill and bare skin of the face black and the legs much darker. 
The form of the bill's “ sheath " in the two species is also quite 
difierent, for in C. alba it is almost level throughout, while m C. minor 
it rises in front like the pommel of a saddle. The western and larger 
species gathers its food, consisting chiefly of sca-weeds and shell- 
fish, on rocks at low water ; but it is also known to cat birds' eggs. 
As to the flavour of its flesh, some assert that it is wholly uneatable, 
and others that it is palatable. Though most abundant as a shore- 
bird, it is frequently met with far out at sea, and has once been shot 
in Ireland. It is not uncommon on the Falkland Isles, where it 
breeds. C. minor of Kerguelen Land, Prince Edward Island, Marion 
Island and the Crozets, is smaller, with pinkish feet. The eggs of 
both species, though of peculiar appearance, l>ear an unmistakable 
likeness to those of oyster-catchers, while occasionally exhibiting a 
resemblance to those of the tropic-birds. 

The systematic position of the aheathbilla has been the subject 
of much f^esitation, but they are now placed in a special family, 
Chionidae, amongst Charadriiform birds (sec Birds), not far from 
the curious little group of “ seed-snipes ’* of the genera Thtnocorys 
and Attaeis, which are peculiar to certain localities in S. America 
and its islands. (A. N.) 

SHEBOYGAN, a city and the county seat of Sheboygan county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the W. shore of I^ake Michigan at the 
mouth of the Sheboygan river, about 52 m. N. of Milwaukee. 
Pop. (1910 census) 26,398. The population is largely of 
German descent, and two German newspapers are published ; 
many Greeks settled here after 1895. Sheboygan is served by 
the Chicago & North-Western railway, by interurban electric 
lines and by a steam-boat line (the Cioodrich Transportation Co.). 
The city N. of the river and the southern half of the part S. of 
the river are built on a plateau 20-40 ft. above the lake level. 
Alon^ the river is the factory district. The principal public 
buildings are a fine Federal building in which are housed the post 
office and the office of the internal revenue ; a (!amegie library, 
the Sheboygan County Court House, an opera house, St Nicholas 
Hospital and a county insane asylum. Included in the public 
school system is a school for deaf children, partly supported 
by the state. The city has a good harbour and is an important 
distributing point for coal and salt, A rich agricultural region, 

{Man. d'omitfMhine, ii. 343) ; but for all practical purposes we 
certainly owe its discovery to the naturalists of Cook's secona voyage. 
By some error, probably of transcription, New Zealand, instead of 
New- Year Island, appears in many works as the place of its discovery, 
while not a few writers have added thereto New Holland. Hitherto 
there is no real evidence of the occurrence of a Sheathbill in the waters 
of Australia or New Zealand. 

' In the .Falkland Isles it is called the " Kelp-Pigeon," and by 
some of the earlier French navigators the " Pigeon blanc antaictique.^' 
The cognate species of Kerguelen Land is named by the sealers 
I' Sore-eyed Pigeon," from its prominent fleshy orbits, as well as 
Paddy-bird " — the last doubtless from its white plumage calling to 
mind that of some of the smaller Egrets, so called by the English in 
India and elsewhere. 

« I..csson {loc. cit.) cites a brief but correct indication of this 
species as observed by Lesquin {LyUe armortcain, x. 36) on 
Crozet Island, and, not suspecting it to be distinct, was at a loss 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the latter's description with that 
given of the other species by earlier authors. 


devoted largely to dairying, extends to the N., S. and W., and 
large quantities of cheese are exported. Among the city’s 
other m^ufactures are furniture, particularly chairs (for which 
the dty is noted), toys, machinery, bee hives, gloves, knit goods, 
bnck, carnages, wagons, excelsior, tanned leather, shoes^ 
enamel ware, canned vegetables (especially peas), beer, flour, 
pianos and plumbing supplies. The total value of the factory 
product in 1905 was $10,086,648, 38-1 % representing furniture ; 
and 56*7 % of the whole number of factory wage-earners were 
employed in the furniture factories. A trading post at the 
mouth of the Sheboygan river was established about 1820 and 
was maintained for about fourteen years ; in 1834 a saw-mill 
was built at the first rapids of the river, about 2 m. from its 
mouth, and during the next three years many settlers came and 
a great city was platted on paper. Sheboygan was incorporated 
as a village in 1846, and was first chartered as a city in 1853. 
Several miles from Sheboygan Falls (pop. in 1905, 1411), a 
village about 5 m. W. of Sheboygan and S.W. of' Plymouth 
(pop. in 1905, 2764), the Spring Farms Association, a Fourierile 
community of ten f^ilies, farmed successfully thirty acres 
of land from 1845 until 1848, when lack of interest in the experi- 
ment brought about a dissolution by mutual agreement. 

8HECHEM (mod. Nablus), an ancient town of Palestine, S.E. 
of Samaria, which first appears in history as the place where 
Jacob and his family settled for a while (Gen. xxxiii. 18 ; cf. 
John iv. 12). It was occupied then by Hivites (Gen. xxxiv. 2), 
and a tragedy took place in connexion with the chieftain’s 
violation of Jacob’s daughter Dinah. It was set apart as a city 
of refuge (Jos. xx. 7) and was occupied by the Kohathite Levites 
m the tribe of Ephraim (xxi. 21). Here, between Ebal and 
Gerizim, Joshua made his last speech to the elders of the Israelites 
(Jos. xxiv. 1). The mother of Abimelech the son of Gideon was 
a Shechemite, and Shechem was the centre of his short-lived 
kingdom (Jud. viii. 31, ix.). Here Rehoboam made the foolish 
speech wWch kindled the revolt of the N . kingdom (1 Kings xii. i), 
after which it was for a time the headquarters of Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xii. 25). 

Shechem was evidently a holy place in remote antiquity. 
The “ oak ” under which Jacob hid his teraphim (Gen. xxxv. 4) 
was doubtless a sacred tree, as there the images (which it was 
not seemly to bring on a pilgrimage to Beth-el) would be safe. 
The god of the Canaanite city was Baal-Berith : his temple was 
destroyed when Abimelech quelled the rising of his fickle subjects 
(Jud. ix. 4, 46). A great standing stone under an oak-tree here 
was traditionally associated with Joshua’s last speech (Jos. xxiv. 
26). During the latter part of the Hebrew monarchy we hear 
nothing of Shechem, no doubt on account of the commanding 
importance of the neighbouring city of Samaria. It no doubt 
owed its sub.sequent development to the destruction of Samaria 
and the rise in the district surrounding of the Samaritan nation 
founded on the colonists settled by Sargon and Assurbani-pal. 
To Josephus it was “ new city ” by the inliabitants called 
Mabqrtha (B. IV. viii. 1), but the official name Neapolis or 
Flavia Neapolis, so called to commemorate its restoration by 
Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespasianus), soon became universal, 
and is still preserved in the modern name Nablus — a. signal 
exception to the general rule that the place-names of Palestine, 
whenever disturbed by foreign influence, usually revert in time 
to the old Semitic nomenclature. 

There was a bishopric at Neapolis during the Byzantine period, 
and an attack made by the Samaritans on the bishop (Pentecost, 
A.D. 474) was punished by the emperor Zeno, who gave Gerizim 
to the Christians. It was captured by the crusaders under 
Tancred soon after the conquest of Jerusalem (1099) ; they held 
it till 1184, when they lost it to Saladin. The principal mosque 
of the town is a church of the crusaders converted to Mahommedan 
warship. Towards the end of the i8th century it was the head- 
quarters of the turbulent sheikh Kasim el- Ahmad. In 1834 the 
soldiers of Ibrahim Pasha pillaged it. 

N&blus is now the chief town of a subdivision of the province of 
Bei^t. It lies in the valley between Ebal and Gerizim, on the 
main caravan route from Jerusalem northward. The situation 
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is famous for its beauty. There are about 24,000 inhabitants — 
all Moslems except a^ut 150 Samaritans and perhaps 700 
Christians. The inhabitants are notorious for fanaticism and 
lawlessness, and Europeans are usually greeted with vile epithets. 
There are missions, both Protestant and Roman Catholic ; and 
an important hospital under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society. There is a flourishing trade in soap, which is here 
manufactured, and a considerable commerce in wool and cotton 
with the regions E. of the Jordan. 

In the neighbourhood of Nftblus are shown : (i) a modem building 
which covers the traditional site of the tomb of Joseph, as accepted 
by Jews, Samaritans and Christians. The authority for the burial 
of Joseph at Shechem is the speech of Stephen (Acts vii. 16), though 
Josephus places the sepulchre at Hebron (Ant. II. viii. 2). Moslem 
tradition also regards Shechem as the burial-place of Joseph ; but 
it appears as though the actual site, as shown, has not been always 
in one unvarying spot. (2) The well of Jacob, about a mile and a 
half from Nablus on the way to Jerusalem, which is an excavation of 
great depth. The tradition fixing this hallowed place seems to have 
lieen constant throughout the whole of the Christian centuries, and 
it is one of the very few " holy places ” shown to travellers and 
pilgrims in Palestine, the authenticity of which deserves considera- 
tion. It is one of the small number of sites mentioned by the 
Bordeaux pilgrim (a.d. 333). 

The site of the sacred oak has been sought at two places : one 
called El-Amud, " the column " — where is “ Joseph’s tomb " ; 
and the other at Balata (a. name containing the consonants of the 
Semitic word for " oak "), near Jacob’s well. (R. A. S. M.) 

SHED, (i) A small hut, shelter or outhouse, especially one 

with a “ shed roof ” or “ lean-to,” a roof wdlh only one set of 
rafters, falling from a higher to a lower wall, like an aisle roof. 
“ Shed ” is also the term applied to a large roofed shelter open at 
the sides for the storage of goods, rolling-stock, locomotives, &c., 
on a railway or dock- wharf. According to Skeat, the word is a 
Kcnti.sh form of “shade,” “shadow,” in 0 . Eng. saed, sceadu, 
cf. Ger. Schaiten; the ultimate origin is the root ska-, to cover, 
seen in Gr. o-xta, shadow, tent, shelter, stage, whence 

Eng. “ scene ” ; the Eng. “ sky ” comes from a closely allied 
root sku, also to cover, cf. Lai. obscurus. (2) To spill, to scatter, 
to cast off ; originally the word seems to have meant to part, 
to divide, a use only surviving in “ watershed.” The 0 . Eng. verb 
was sceddan, in Mid. Eng. shaden, to divide, separate. “ Shed ” 
in the sense of to spill has, however, by some etymologists been 
taken to be a separate word from that meaning to part ; it would 
in that case appear to be connected with O. Frh.schedda, to shake, 
the root of which is found in “ shudder.” 

SHEDD, WILUAM GREENOUGH THAYER (1820-1894), 
American Presbyterian, was born in Acton, Massachusetts, on 
the 2ist of June 1820. In 1839 he graduated at the University 
of Vermont, and in 1843 at Andover Theological Seminary. 
After a short pastorate at Brandon, Vermont, he was successively 
professor of English literature in the University of Vermont 
(1845-1852), professor of sacred rhetoric in Auburn Theological 
Seminary (1852-1854), professor of church history in Andover 
Theological Seminary (1854-1862), and, after one year (1862- 
1863) as associate pastor of the Brick Church of New York City, 
of sacred literature (1863-1874) and of systematic theology 
(1874-1890) in Union Theological Seminary. He died in New 
York City on the 17th of November 1894. 

Dr Shedd was a high Calvinist and was one of the greatest system- 
atic theologians of the American Presbyterian church. His great 
work was Dogmatic Theology (3 vols., 1888-1894). He also wrote 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History (1856), in which he applied to 
history the doctrine of organic evolution ; Discourses and Essays 
(1856) ; A Manual of Church History (2 vols., 1857), a translation of 
Guericke ; A History of Christian Doctrine (2 vols., 1863) ; Theologi- 
cal Essays (1877) ; Literary Essays {1878) ; Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (1879) ; The Doctrine of Endless Punishment 
(1885) ; and he edited Coleridge's Complete Works (7 vote., New 
York, 1894). 

SHEE, SIR MARTIN ARCHER (1770^1850), English portrait- 
painter and president of the Royal Academy, was born in 
Dublin on the 23rd of December 1770. He was sprung from an 
old Irish family, and his father, a merchant, regarded the profes- 
sion of a painter as no fit occupation for a descendant of the 
Shees. Young Shee became, nevertheless, a student of art in 
the Dublin Society, and came early to London, where he was, in 


178S, introduced by Burke to Reynolds, by whose advice he 
studi^ in the schools of the Royal Academy. In 1789 he 
exhibited his first two pictures, the Head of an Old Man and 
Portrait i)f a Gentleman. During the next ten years he steadily 
increased in practice. He was chosen an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1798, shortly after Flaxman, and in 1800 he was 
made a Royal Academician. In the former year he had married, 
removed to Romney’s house in Cavendish Square, and set up as 
his successor. Shee continued to paint with ^eat readiness of 
hand and fertility of invention, although his portraits were 
eclipsed by more than one of his contemporaries, and especially 
by Lawrence, Hoppner, Phillips, Jackson and Raeburn. The 
earlier portraits of the artist are carefully finished, easy in action, 
with good drawing and excellent discrimination of character. 
They show an undue tendency to redness in the flesh painting — 
a defect w'hich is still more apparent in his later works, in which 
the handling is less “ .square,” crisp and forcible. In addition 
to his portraits he executed various subjects and historical works, 
.such as Lavinia, Belisarius, his diploma picture Prospero and 
Miranda, and the Daughter of Jephthah. In 1805 he published 
a poem consisting of Rhymes on Art, and it was succeeded by a 
second part in 1809. Byron spoke well of it in his English Bards 
and Scotch RevinverSf and invoked a place for “ Shee and genius ” 
in the temple of fame. Shee published another small volume 
of verses in 1814, entitled The Commemoration of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other Poems, but tJiis effort did not greatly increase 
his fame. He now produced a tragedy called Alasco, of which 
the scene Wiis laid in Poland. The play was accepted at ( ovent 
(iarden. but Colman, the licenser, refused it his sanction, on the 
pica of its containing certain treasonable allusions, and Shee, in 
great wrath, resolved to make his appeal to the public. 'I'his 
violent threat he carried out in 1824, but Alasco is still on the 
list of unacted dramas. On the death of Lawrence in 1830, 
Shee was chosen president of the Royal Academy, and shortly 
afterwards he received the honour of knighthood. In the disjiute 
regarding the use of rooms to be provided by government, and 
in his examination before the parliamentary committee of 1836, 
he ably defended the rights of the Academy. He continued to 
paint tiU 1845, wid died on the 13th of August 1850. 

SHEEP (from the Anglo-Saxon scedp, a word common in 
various forms to Teutonic languages ; e.g, the German Schaf), 
a name originally bestowed in all probaoility on the familiar 
domesticated ruminant {Ovis aries), but now extended to include 
its immediate wild relatives. Although many of the domesticated 
breeds are hornless, sheep belong to the family of hollow-horned 
ruminants or Bovidac {q.v,). Practically they form a group im- 
possible of definition, as they pass imperceptibly into the goats. 
Both sexes usually possess horns, but those of the females are 
small. In the males the horns are generally angulated, and 
marked by fine transverse wrinkles ; their colour being greenish 
or brownish. They are directed outwards, and curve in an open 
spiral, with the tips directed outwards. Although there may be a 
fringe of hair on the throat, the males have no beard on the chin ; 
and they also lack the strong odour characteristic of goats. 
Usually the tail is short ; and in all the wild species the coat 
takes the form of hair, and not wool. Like goats, sheep have 
narrow upper molar teeth, very different from those of the oxen, 
and narrow hairy muzzles. Between the two middle toes, in 
most species, is lodged a deep glandular bag having the fonn of 
a retort with a small external orifice, which secretes an unctuous 
and odorous substance. This, tainting the herbage or stones over 
which the animal walks, affords the means by which, through 
the powerfully developed sense of smell, the neighbourhood of 
other individuals of the species is recognized. The crumen or 
suborbital face-gland, which is so largely developed and probably 
performs the same office in some antelopes and deer, is present, 
although in a comparatively rudimentary form, in most species, 
but is absent in others. Wild sheep attain their maximum 
development, both in respect of number and size, in Central Asia. 
They associate either in large flocks, or in family-parties ; the 
old males generally keeping apart from the rest. Although 
essentially mountain animals, sheep generally frequent open, 
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undulating districts, rather than the precipitous heighte to which 
goats are partial. It may be added that the long tails of most 
tame breeds are, like wool, in all probabjlity the results of 
domestication. # 

The Pamir plateau, on the confines of Turkestan, at an eleva- 
tion of i 6,000 ft. above the sea-levcl, is the home of the magnifi- 
cent Ovis polij named after the celebrated Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo, who met with it in the 13 th century. It is remark- 
able for the great size of the horns of the old rams and the wide 
open sweep of their curve, so that the points stand boldly out 
on each side, far away from the animal’s head, instead of curling 
round nearly in the same plane, as in most of the allied species. 
A variety inhabiting the Thian Shian is known as 0. poll carelini. 
An even larger animal is the argali, 0, ammon, typically from 
the Altai, but represented by one race in Ladak and Tibet 
{0. amnwn hodgsoni)^ and by a second in Mongolia. Although its 
horns are less extended laterally than those of O. poliy they are 
grander and more massive. In their short summer coats the old 
rams of both species are nearly white. Ovis sairensts from the 
Sair mountains and 0. litiledalei from Kulja are allied species. 
In the Stanovoi mountains and neighbouring districts of E. 
Siberia and in Kamchatka occur two sheep which have been 
respectively named 0. borealis and 0. nivicola. They are, how- 
ever, so closely allied to the so-called bighorn sheep of N. America, 



A Mouflon Kam (Ovis musimon). 

that they can scarcely be regarded as more than local races of 
0. eanadenstSj or O. cervina, as some naturalists prefer to call the 
species. These bighorns arc characterized by the absence of 
face-glands, and the comparatively smooth front surface of the 
horns of the old rams, which are thus very unlike the stroi^ly 
wrinkled horns of the argali group. The typical bighorn is the 
khaki-coloured and white-rumped Rocky Mountain animal ; 
but on the Stickin river there is a nearly black race, with the 
usual white areas (0. canadensis stonei), while this is replaced in 
Alaska by the nearly pure white 0. c. daUi ; the grey sheep of the 
Y ukon (0. c, fannini) being perhaps not a distinct form. Retum- 
mg to Asia, we find in Ladak, Astor, Afghanistan and the Punjab 
ranges, a sheep whose local races are variously known as urin, 
urial and shapo, and whose technical name is 0, vignei. It is 
a smaller animal than the members of the argali group, and 
approximates to the Armenian and the Sardinian wild sheep or 
mouflon (Ovis orientalis and 0. musimon) (see Mouflon.) Wc 
havn in Tibet the bharal or blue sheep, Ovis (Pseudois) bharal, 
and in N. Africa the udad or aoudad, 0. (Ammotragus) Imna, 
both of which ha\'e no face-glands, and in this and their smooth 
horns approximate to goats (see Bharal and Aoudad). 

The sh^ was domesticated in Asia and Europe before the 
da^ of history, though unknown in this state in the New World 
until after the Spanish conquest. It has now been introduced by 


inan into almost all parts of the world where agricultural opera- 
tions are carried on, but flourishes especially m the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres. Whether this well-known and 
useful animal is derived from any one of the existing wild species 
or from the crossii^ of several, or from some now extinct species* 
are matters of conjecture. The variations of external characters 
seen in the different breeds are very great. They are chiefly 
manifested in the form and number of 3ie horns, which may be 
increased from the normal two to four or even eight, or may be 
altogether absent in the female alone or in both sexes ; in the 
shape and length of the ears, which often hang pendent by the 
side of the head ; in the peculiar elevation or arching of the nasal 
bones in some eastern races ; in the length of the tail, and the 
development of great masses of fat at each side of its root or in 
the tail itself ; and in the colour and quality of the fleece. 

On the W. roast of Africa two distinct breeds of hairy sheep 
are indigenous, the one characterized by its large size, long limbs 
and smooth coat, and the other by its inferior stature, lower 
build and heavily maned neck and throat. Both breeds, which 
have short tails and small horns (present only in the rams), 
were regarded by the German naturalist Fitzinger as specifically 
distinct from the domesticated Ovis aries of Europe ; and for 
the first type he proposed the name 0, longipes and for the second 
0. jubata. Although such distinctions may be doubtful (the two 
African breeds are almost certainly descended from one ancestral 
form), the retention of such names may be convenient as a 
provisional measure. 

The long-legged hairy sheep, which stands a good deal taller 
than a Southdown, ranges, with a certain amount of local varia- 
tion, from Lower Guinea to the Cape. In addition to its long 
limbs, it is characterized by its Roman nose, large (but not droop- 
ing) ears, and the presence of a dewlap on the throat and chest 
The ewes are hornless, but in Africa the rams have very short, 
thick and somewhat goatlike horns. On the other hand, in the 
W. Indian breed, which has probably been introduced from 
Africa, both sexes are devoid of horns. The colour is variable. 
In the majority of cases it appears to be pied, showing large 
blotches of black or brown on a white ground ; the head being 
generally white with large black patches on the sides, most of the 
neck and the fore-part of the body black, and the hind-quarters 
white with large coloured blotches. On the other hand, these 
sheep may be uniformly yellowish white, reddish brown, greyish 
brown or even black. The uniformly reddish or chestnut-brown 
specimens approach most nearly to the wild mouflon or urial 
in colour, but the chestnut extends over the whole of the under- 
parts and flanks ; domestication having probably led to the 
elimination of the white belly and dark flank band, which arc 
doubtless protective characters. The feeble development of the 
horns is probably also a feature due to domestication. 

In Angola occurs a breed of this sheep which has probably 
been crossed with the fat-tailed Malagasy breed ; while in Guinea 
there is a breed with lappets, or wattles, on the throat, which is 
probably the result of a cross with the lop-eared sheep of the 
same district. The Guinea lop-eared breed, it may be mentioned . 
is believed to inherit its drooping ears and throat wattles from 
an infusion of the blood of the Roman-nosed hornless Theban 
goat (see Goat). Hairy long-legged sheep are also met with in 
Persia, but are not pure-bred, being apparently the result of a 
cross between the long-legged Guinea breed and the fat-tailed 
Persian sheep. 

The maned hairy sheep (Ovis jubata), which appears to be 
confined to the W. coast of Africa, takes its name from a mane 
of longish hair on the throat and neck ; the hair on the body 
being also longer than in the ordinary long-legged sheep. This 
breed is frequently black or brown and white ; but in a small 
sub-breed from the Cameroons the general colour is chestnut or 
foxy red, with the face, ears, buttocks, lower surface of tail 
and under-parts black. The most remarkable thing about this 
Cameroon sheep is, however, its extremely diminutive size, a 
full-grown ram standing only ig in. at the withers. 

In point of size this pigmy (^meroon breed comes very close 
to an exceedingly small sheep of which the limb-bones have been 
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found in certain ancient deposits in the S, of England ; and the 
question arises whether the two breeds may not Imve b^n nearly 
related. Although there are no means of ascertaining whether 
the extinct pignay British sheep was clothed with hair or with 
wool, it is practicdly certain that some oi the early European 
sheep retained hair like that of their wild ancestor ; and there 
is accordingly no prima facie reason why the breed in question 
should not have been hairy. On the other hand, since the so- 
called peat-sheep of the prehistoric Swiss lake-dwellers appears 
to be represented by the existing Graubiinden (Orisons) breed, 
which is woolly and coloured something like a Southdown, it may 
be argued that the former was probably also woolly, and hence 
that the survival of a hairy breed in a neighbouring part of 
Europe would be unlikely. The latter part of the argument is 
not very convincing, and it is legitimate to surmise that in the 
small extinct sheep of the S. of England we may have a possible 
relative of the pigmy hairy sheep of W. Africa. 

Fat-rumped sheep, Ovis steatopyga, are common to Africa and 
Asia, and are piebald with rudimentary horns, and a short hairy 
coat, being bred entirely for their milk and flesh. In fat-tailed 
sheep, on the other hand, which have much the same distribution, 
the coat is woolly and generally piebald. Four-horned sheep are 
common in Iceland and the Hebrides ; the small half-wild breed 
of Soa often showing this reduplication. There is another four- 
homed breed, distinguished by its black (in place of brown) 
horns, whose home is probably S. Africa. In the unicorn sheep 
of Nepal or Tibet the two horns of the rams are completely 
welded together. In the Himalayan and Indian hunia sheep, the 
rams of which are specially trained for fighting, and have highly 
convex foreheads, the tail is short at birth. Most remarkable of 
all is the .so-called Wallachian sheep, or 2 ^ckelschaf (Ovis 
strepsiceros)j represented by several more or less distinct breeds 
in E. Europe, in which the long upright horns are spirally twisted 
like those of the mazkhor wild goat. 

For the various breeds of wild sheep sec K. Lydeklcer, Wild Oxen, 
Sheep and GoaU (London, 1808), and later papers in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London. Also Rowland Ward, Records 
of Big Game (5th ed., London, 1906). (R. L.*) 

Modern British Breeds of Sheep .— sheep native to the 
British Isles may be classified as the lowland and the mountain 
breeds, and sutidivided into longwools and shortwools — the 
latter including the Down breeds, sometimes termed black-faced. 
The longivool breeds are the Leicester, Border Leicester, Cotswold, 
Lincoln, Kent, Devon Ix)ngwool, South Devon, Wensleydale 
and Roscommon. The shortwool breeds are the Oxford Down, 
Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire Down, Suffolk, Rycland, 
Dorset and Somerset Horn, Kerry Hill, Radnor and Clun Forest. 
The mountain breeds include the Cheviot, Scotch Black-face, 
Lonk, Rough Swaledale, Derbyshire Gritstone, Penistone, 
Limestone, Herd wick, Dartmoor, Exmoor and Welsh Mountain. 
These breeds are all English, except the Border Leicester, 
Cheviot and Scotch Black-face, which belong to Scotland ; the 
Welsh Mountain, which belongs to Wales ; and the Roscommon, 
which is Irish. The majority of the true mountoin breeds are 
homed, the males only in jthe cases of Cheviot, Herdwick, 
Penistone and Welsh, though most Cheviot and many Herdwick 
rams are hornless. Of Derbyshire Gritstone neither sex has 
horns. In the other homed breeds, the Dorset and Somerset, 
Limestone, Exmoor, Old Norfolk, and W^estem or Old Wiltshire, 
both sexes have horns. The remaining breeds^je hornless. 
The white-faced breeds include the Leicester, Ixjicester, 

Lincoln, Kentish, Cheviot, Ryeland, Devon Lo^^ool, South 
Devon, Dorset and Somerset Horn, Limestone, Penistone, 
Exmoor and Roscommon. 

The Leicester j though now not numerous, is of high interest. 
It was the breed which Robert Bakewell took in hand in the i8th 
century, and greatly improved by the exercise of his skill and 
judgment. Bakewell lived at Dishley Grange, I^icestershire, 
and in France the Leicester sheep are still called Dishleys. In 
past times Ijcicester blood was extensively employed in the 
improvement or establishment of other longwool breeds of sheep. 
The Leicester, as seen now, has a white wedge-shaped face, the 
forehead covered with wool ; thin mobile ears ; neck full 


towards the trunk, short and level with the back ; width oyer 
the shoulders and through the heart ; a full broad breast ; fine 
clean legs standing ^cll apart ; deep round barrel and great depth 
of carca* ; firm flesh, spring>' pelt, and pink skin, covered with 
fine, curly, lustrous wool. The breed is maintained pure upon the 
rich pa.stures of Leicestershire, E. and N. Yorkshire, Chesliire, 
Cumberland and Durham, but its chief value is for crossing, 
when^ji found to promote maturity and to improve the fattening 
prope|By. 

Border Leicester originated after the death in 1795 of 
Bakewell, when the I^icester breed, os it then existed, divcrjw*d 
into two branches. The one is represented by the breed ftill 
known in England as the Leicester. The other, bred on the 
Scottish Borders, with an early admixture of Cheviot blood, 
acquired the name of Border Leicester. The distingushing 
characteristics of the latter are : that it is an upstanding animtu 
of gay appearance with light offal ; and has a long tliough strung 
neck carrying a long, lean, clean head covered with white, hard, 
but not wiry hair, free from w'ool, long highset ears and a black 
muzzle ; back broad and muscular, belly well covered with 
wool ; legs clean, and a fleece of long white wav y wool, arranged 
in characteristic locks or pirls. 

The Blue- faced Wensleydales take tlieir name from the York- 
shire dale. of w^hich Thirsk is the centre. They are longwool 
sheep, derived from^ the old Teeswater breed by crossing with 
Leicester rams. They have a tuft of wool on the forehead. The 
.skin of the body is sometimes blue, whilst the w'ool has a bright 
lustre, is curled in small distinct pirls, and is of uniform staple. 
The rams are in much favour in Scotland and the N. of England 
for crossing with ewes of tlie various black-faced horned mountain 
breeds to produce mutton of superior quality and to use the 
cross-ewes to breed to a pure longwool or sometimes a Down ram. 

The Cotswold is an old-established breed of the Gloucestershire 
hills, extending thence into Oxfordshire. It was but slightly 
cro.ssed for improvement by the Dishley Leicesters and has 
retained its characteristic type for generations. They are big, 
handsome sheep, with finely-arched necks and graceful carriage. 
With their broad, straight backs, curved ribs, and capacious 
quarters, they carry a great weight of carcass upon strong, 
wide-standing legs. The fine white fleece of long wavy wool gives 
the Cotswold an attractive appearance, which is enhanced by its 
topknot or forelock, I he mutton of the Cotswolds is not of high 
quality except at on early age, but the sheep are useful for 
crossing purposes to impart size, and becau.se they are excep- 
tionally hu^. 

The Lt^^s arc descended from the old native breed of 
Lincoln.shflpmprovcd by the use of Leicester blood. 'Ihey are 
hardy and prolific, but do not quite equal the Cotswolds in size. 
Tliey have larger, bolder heads than the Leicesters. Breeders of 
Lincoln rams like best a darkish face, with a few black spots on 
the ears ; and white legs. The wool has a broad staple, and is 
denser and longer, and the fleece heavier, than in any other 
British breed. For this rea.son it has been the breed most in 
favour with breeders in all parts of the world for mating with 
Merino ewes and their crosses. The progeny is a good general- 
purpose sheep, giving a large fleece of wool but only a medium 
quality of mutton. With a greater proportion of Lincoln blood 
in the mixed flocks of the world there is a growing tendency to 
produce finer mutton by using Down rams, but at the sacrifice 
of part of the yield of wool. In 1906 Henry Duddmg, of Riby 
Grove, Lincolnshire, obtained at auction the sum of 1450 guineas 
for a Lincoln ram bred by him, — the highest price piud for a 
sheep in the United Kingdom. In the .same year Robert and 
William Wright, of Nocton Heath, Lincoln, sold their flock of 
950 animals to Senor Manuel Cobo, Buenos Aires, for £30,000. 

‘ 'Hie Devon Longwool is a breed locally developed m the valleys 
of W. Somerset, N. and E. Devon, and Darts of Cornwall. It 
originated in a strong infusion of Leicester olood amongst the old 
Bampton stock of Devonshire. The Devon Longwool is not 
unlike the Lincoln, but is coarser. It is white-faced, with a lock 

of wool on the forehead. , r ..u 

The South Devon or South Dum are, like the cattle of that 
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name, a strictly local breed, which likewise exemplify the good 
results of crossing with the Leicesters. ‘ The South Devons have 
a fairly fine silky fleece of long staple, heavier than that of the 
Devon Longwool, which it also excels in size. • 

The Roscommon — the one breed of modem sheep native to 
Ireland— is indebted for its good qualities largely to the use 
of Leicester blood. It is a big-bodied, high- standing sheep, 
canying a long, wavy, .silky fleece. It ranges mainly ||||n the 
middle of Ireland we.stwards, but its numbers hav^^Pelined 
considerably in competition with the Shropshire. 

Kent or Romney Marsh is native to the rich tract of 
wSing land on the S. coast of Kent. 'Fhey are hardy, white- 
laced sheep, with a close-coated longwool fleece. They were 
gradually, like the Cotswolds, improved from the original type 
of .slow-maturity sheep by selection in preference to the use of 
rams of the Improved l-«icestcr breed. With the exception of 
the Lincoln, no breed has received greater distinction in New 
Zealand, where it is in high repute for its hardiness and general 
u.sefulness. When difficulties relating to the quantity and quality 
of food arise the Romney is a better sheep to meet them than the 
Lincolns or other longwools. 

'fhe Oxford Down is a modern breed which owes its origin to 
crossing between Cotswolds and Hampshire Downs and South- 
downs. Although it has inherited the forel(^k from its longwool 
ancestors, it approximates more nearly to the shortwool type, 
and is accordingly classified as such. An Oxford Down ram has 
a bold masculine head ; the poll well covered with wool and 
the forehead adorned by a topknot ; ears self-coloured, upright, 
and of fair length ; face of uniform dark brown colour ; legs 
short, dark, and free from spots ; back level and chest wide ; 
and the fleece heavy and thick. The breed is popular in Oxford 
and other midland counties. Its most notable succe.ss in recent 
years is on the Scottish and English borders, where, at the 
annual ram sales at Kelso, a greater number of rams Is auctioned 
of this than of any other breed, to cross with flocks of Leicester- 
('heviot ewes especially, but also with Border Leicesters and 
three-parts-bred ewes. It is supplanting the Border Leicester 
as a sire of mutton sheep ; for, although its progeny is slower in 
reaching maturity, tegs can be fed to greater weights in spring 
“65 to 68 lb per carcass — without becoming too fat to be 
classed as finest quality. 

The Southdown y from the short close pastures upon the chalky 
.soils of the South Downs in Sussex, was formerly known as the 
Sussex Down. In post times it did for the improvement of the 
.shortwool breeds of sheep very much the .same iU of work 
that the Leicester performed in the case of the lo^Hol breeds. 
A pure-bred Southdown sheep has a small head^imh a light 
brown or browriish grey (often mouse-coloured) face, fine bone, 
and a .symmetrical, well-fleshed body. The legs are short and 
neat, the animal being of small size compared with the other 
Down sheep. The fleece is of fine, close, short wool, and the 
mutton is excellent. “ Underhill ” flocks that have been kept 
for generations in East Anglia, on the Weald, and on flat 
meadow land in other parts of the country, have assumed a 
heavier type than the original “ Upperdown ” sheep. It was at 
one time thought not to be a rent-paying breed, but modern 
market requirements have brought it well within that categor>^ 
The Shropshire is descended from the old native sheep of the 
Salopian hills, improved by the use of Southdown blood. Though 
heavier in fleece and a bulkier animal, the Shropshire resembles 
an enlarged Southdown. As distinguished from the latter, 
however, the Shropshire has a darker face, blackish brown as a 
rule, with very neat ears, whilst its head is more massive, and is 
better covered with wool on the top and at the sides. This breed 
1ms mode rapid strides in recent years, and it has acquired favour 
in Ireland as well as abroad. It is an early-maturity breed, and 
no other I^wn produces a better back to handle for condition— 
the frame is so thickly covered with flesh and fat. 

The Hampshire Dawn is another breed which owes much of its 
improved character to an infusion of Southdown blood. Early 
in the 19th century the old Wiltshire white-faced horned sheep, 
with a scanty coat of hairy wool, and the Berkshire Knot, 


roamed over the downs of their native counties. Only a remnant 
of the former under the name of the Western sheep survives in a 
jmre state, but their cross descendants are seen in the modem 
Hampshire Down, which originated by blending them with the 
bouthdown. Early maturity and great size have been the 
objects aimed at and attained, this breed, more perhaps than 
any other, being identified with early maturity. One reason 
for this IS the early date at which the ewes take the ram. Whilst 
heavier than the Shropshire, the Hampshire Down sheep is less 
g^mmetrical. It has a black face and legs, a big head with 
Roman nose, darkish ears set well back, and a broad level back 
(especially over the shoulders) nicely filled in with lean meat. 

The Dorset Down or West Country Downy “ a middle type of 
Down sheep pre-eminently suited to Dorsetshire,” is a local 
variety of the Hampshire Down breed, separated by the forma- 
tion of a Dorset Down sheep society in 1904, about eighty years 
after the type of the breed had been established. 

The Suffolk is another Down, which took its origin about 1 790 
in the crossing of improved Southdown rams with ewes of the 
old black-face Homed Norfeflk, a breed still represented by a 
limited number of animals. The characteristics of the latter are 
retained in the black face and legs of the Suffolk, but the horns 
have l)een bred out. The fleece is moderately short, the wool 
being of clo.se, fine, lustrous fibre, without any tendency to mat. 
The liinbs, woolled to the knees and hocks, are clean below. The 
breed is distinguished by having the smoothest and blackest 
face and legs of all the Down breeds and no wool on the head. 
Although It handles hard on the back when fat, no breed except 
the old Horned Norfolk equals it in producing a saddle cut of 
mutton with such an abundance of lean red meat in proportion 
to fat. It carried off the highest honours in the dres.sed carcass 
competition at Chicago in 1903, and the championship in the 
“ block test ” at Smithfield Club Show was won for the five years 
1902-1906 by Suffolks or Suffolk cross lambs from big-framed 
Cheviot ewes. In 1907, the championship went to a Cheviot 
wether, but in the two pure, short-woolled classes all the ten 
awards were secured by Suffolks, and in the two cross-bred 
wether classes nine of the ten awards went to a Suffolk cross. 

I he mutton of all the Down breeds is of superior quality, but 
that of the Suffolk is pre-eminently so. 

The Cheviot takes its name from the range of hills stretching 
along the boundary between England and Scotland, on both sides 
of which the breed now extends, though larger types are produced 
in East l^thian and in Sutherlandshire. The Cheviot is a hardy 
sheep with straight wool, of moderate length and verj^ close-set, 
whilst wiry white hair covers the face and legs. Put to the 
Border Leicester ram the Cheviot ewe produces the Half-bred, 
which as a breeding ewe is unsurpassed as a rent-paying, arable- 
land sheep. 

The Scotch Black-face breed is chiefly reared in Scotland, but 
it is of N. of England origin. Their greater hardiness, as com- 
pared with the Cheviots, has brought them into favour upon the 
higher grounds of the N. of England and of Scotland, where 
they thrive upon heather hills and coarse and exposed grazing 
lands. The colour of face and legs is well-defined black and white, 
tl» black predominating. The spiral horns are low at the crown, 
with a clear space between the roots, and sweep in a wide curve, 
sloping slightly backwards, and clear of the cheek. The fashion- 
able fleece^t down to the ground, hairy and strong, and of 
uniform qi^^ throughout. 

The Lon^^ ite home amongst the moorlands of N. Lancashire 
and the W. Ridmg of Yorkshire, and it is the largest of the 
mountain breeds of the N. of England and Scotland. It bears most 
resemblance to the Scotch Black-face, but carries a finer, heavier 
fleece, ^d is larger in head. Its face and le^s are mottled black 
and white, and its horns are strong. The taul is long and rough. 

The Herdwick is the hardiest of all the breeds thriving upon the 
poor mountain land in Cumberland and Westmorland. The 
rams sometimes have small, curved, wide horns like those of the 
Cheviot ram. The colour of the fleece is white, with a few 
darkish spots here and there ; the faces and legs are dark in the 
lambs, gradually becoming white or light grey in a few years. 
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The wool is strong and coarse, standing up round the shoulders 
and down the breast like a mane. The forehead has a topknot 
and the tail is well covered. * 

Tlw Limestone is a breed of which little is heard. It is almost 
restricted to the fells of Westmorland, and is probably nearly 
related to the Scotch Black-face. The breed does not thrive of! 
its own geological formation, and the ewes seek the ram early in 
the season. The so-called “ Limestones ” of the Derbyshire 
hills are really Leicesters. 

The Welsh Mountain is a small, active, soft-woolled, white- 
faced breed of hardy character. The legs are often yellowish, 
and this colour may extend to the face. The mutton is of 
excellent quality. The ewes, although difficult to confine by 
ordinary fences, are in high favour in lowland districts for 
breeding fattening lambs to Down and other early maturity rams. 

The Clun Forest is a local breed in W. Shropshire and the 
adjacent part of Wales. It is descended from the old Tan-faced 
sheep. It is now three parts Shropshire, having been much 
crossed with that breed, but its wool is rather coarser. 

The Radnor is short-limbed and -low-set with speckled face and 
legs. It is related to the Clun Forest and the Kerry Hill sheep. 
The draft ewes of all three breeds are in high demand for breeding 
to Down and longwool rams in the English midlands. 

The Ryeland breed is so named from the Ryelands, a poor 
upland district in Herefordshire. It is a very old breed, against 
which the Shropshires have made substantial headway. Its 
superior qualities in wool and mutton production have been fully 
demonstrated, and a demand for ram.s is springing up in S. as 
well as in N. America. The Ryeland sheep are small, hornless, 
have white faces and legs, and remarkibly fine short wool, with 
a topknot on the forehead. 

The Dartmoor y a hardy local Devonshire breed, is a large horn- 
less, longwool, white-fleeced sheep, with a long mottled face. 
It has l)een attracting attention in recent years. 

The Exmoor is a horned breed of Devonshire moorland, one 
of the few remaining remnants of direct descent from the old 
forest breeds of England. They have white legs and faces and 
black nostrils. The coiled horns lie more closely to the head than 
in the Dorset and Somerset Horn breed. The Exmoors have a 
close, fine fleece of .short wool. They are very hardy, and yield 
mutton of choice flavour. 

The Dorset and Somerset Horn is an old west-country breed of 
sheep. The fleece is fine in quality, of close texture, and the wool 
is intermediate l>etween long and .short, whilst the head carries 
a forelock. Both sexes have horns, very much coiled in the ram. 
The muzzle, legs and hoofs are white ; the nostrils pink. This 
i.s a hardy breed, in size somewhat exceeding the Southdown. 
The special characteristic of the breed is that the ewes take the 
ram at an unusually early period of the year, and ra.st ewes are 
in demand for breeding house lamb for Christmas. Two crops of 
lambs in a year are sometimes obtained from the ewes, although 
it does not pay to keep such rapid breeding up regularly. 

The Merino is the most widely distributed sheep in the world. 



From a photo in Professor Robert Wallace’s /•'ar$H Live Stock e(f Groat Britain (4th 

***‘*‘®"^ Champion Merino Ram. 

It has been the foundation stock of the flocks of all the great 
sheep countries. A few have existed in Britain for more tlum a 


hundred years. They thrive well there, as they do everywhere, 
but they are wool-sheep which produce slowly a secondary 
quality of mutton—thin and blue in appearance. The Merino 
resembld the Dorset Horn breed. Tlie rams possess large coiling 
horns— the ewes may or may not have them. The muzzle is 
flesh-coloured and the face covered with wool. The wool, 
densely set on a wrinkled skin, is white and generally fine, al- 
though it is classined into long, sliort, fine and strong. Merino 
cross With early-maturity longwool, Down, or other close-wooled 
rams, are good butcliep’ sheep, and most of the frozen mutton 
imported into tlie United Kingdom has hud more or less of a 
merino origin. (W. Fr. ; R. 

Lowland S keep-breeding and Feeding . — A Shro])slure flock of about 
two hundred breeding ewes is here taken as a typical example of the 
numerous systems of managing sheep on a mixed farm of grazing 
and arable land. The ewes lamb from early in January till the 
end of February. The lambs have the shelter of a lambing shed for 
a few days When drafted to an adjoining held they run in front 
of their motliers and gtT a little crusheil oats and linseed cake meal, 
the ewes receiving kail or roots and hay to develop milk. Swedes 
gradually give i>lace tt) mangolds, rye and clover before the end of 
April, when shearing of the ewe flock l>egins, to Ik' finished early in 
May. At this time unshorn lambs are dipped and dosed with one 
of Cooper’s tablets of sulphur-arsenic dip material to destroy internal 
jiarasites. The operation is repeated in Septcmbei. The lambs 
are weaned towards the end of June and the ewes run on the poorest 
pasture till Aiigu.st to lose surplus fat In August the ewes are culled 
and the flock made up to its full numbers by selected .shearling ewes. 
AH are a.ssorted and mat(‘d to suitable rams. Most of the older 
ewes take the ram in SeptemlxM , but maiden ewes are kept back till 
October. During the rest of the year tht‘ ewes run on grass and 
receive hay when necessary, with a limited amount of dry artificial 
food daily. | Ih each, gradually rising as they grow heavy in lamb 
to r H) per day. Turnips before lambing, if given in lilnMal ([uantilies, 
an* an unsafe food. To increase the number of doubles, ewes are 
sometimes put on good fresh grass, rape or mustard a week Ix-fore 
the tups go out -a ram to sixty ewes is a usual proportion, though 
with care a stud ram can be got to sidtle twice the number With 
good management twenty ewes of any of the lowland breeds should 
produce and rear thirty lambs, and the proportion can be increased 
by breeding from ewes with a prolific tendency. The period of 
gestation of a ewe is between 21 and 22 weeks, and the period of 
oestrum 24 hours. If not settled the ewe comes back to the ram in 
from 13 to 18 (usually 16) days To indicate tlic lime or times of 
tupping three colours of paint are u.sed. The breast of the ram is 
rubbed daily for the first fortnight with blue, for a similar period 
with red, and finally with black. 

Fattening tegs usually go on to soft turnips in the end of September 
or beginning of October, anil lat(*r on to yellows, green-rounds and 
swedes and, in spring and early summer, mangolds. The roots are 
cut into fingers and supplemented by an allowanci* of concentrated 
food made up of a mixture of ground cakes and meal, J tb rising to 
about jib; and ^ tb to i It) of hay per ilay. The dry substance 
consumed pdr 100 lb live weight in a ration of | lb caki* and corn, 
12 lb roots and i lb hay daily, would Ik* Ki J Ib per wwk, and this 
gives an mcrca.se of nearly 2 % live weight or i lb of live weight 
increase for 81 lb of dry food eaten. Sheep finishing at 1351b five 
weight yield about 53 of carcass or over 70 lb each. 

Management of Mountain Breeds . — Ewes on natural pastures 
receive no hand feeding except a little hay when snow deeply covers 
the ground. Ihe rams come in from the hills on the ist of January 
and are sent to winter on turnips. Weak ewes, not safe to survive 
the hardships of spring, are brought in to better pasture during 
February and March. Kwe hogs wintered on grass in the low country 
from the ist of November are brought homo in April, and about the 
middle of April on the average mountain ewes begin to lamb. One 
lamb at weaning time for every ewe is rather over the normal amount 
of produce. Cheviot and cross-bred lambs are marked, and the 
males are castrated, towards the end of May. Nearly a month 
later black-face lambs are marked and the eild sheep are shorn — 
the shearing of milch ewes being delayed till the soconcf week of July. 
Towards the end of July sheep are all dipped to protect them from 
maggot flies (which arc generally worst during August) with 
materials containing arsenic and sulphur, like that of Cooi)er and 
Bigg. Fat wethers for the butcher are drafted from the hills in 
August and the two succeeding months. Lamb sales are most 
numerous m August, when lowland farmers secure their tegs to feed 
in winter. In this month breeding ewes recover condition and 
strength to withstand the winter storms. Ram auctions are on in 
September and draft ewe sales begin and continue through October. 
Early this month winter clipping is done at midday in dry weather, 
li^arly in November stock sheep having lost the distinguishing 
“ bmst ” put on at clipping time with a large iron letter dipped 
in hot tar, have the distinctive paint or kiel mark claimed by the 
farm to which they belong rubbed on the wool. The rams are 
turned out to the bills between the 13th and the 24th of November. 
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Lowknd rami put to breed half-bred and crow lamta r^ive al»tjt 
i lb of arain daily to prevent their falling oft too rapidly in condition, 
as they would do if exclusively supported (m mountain f^e. 

Literature. D. Low, Brteds of the Don^sttc Ammajs of the 
British Isles (1842, illustrated, and 1845) ; R. Wallace, Farm Live Stock 
of Great Britain (1907) ; J. Coleman, Sheep of Great Britain (1907), 
and the Flock Books of tlic various breed societies. (R. W.) 

8 HEEF8HAMKS, JOHN (1787-1863), British manufacturer 
and art collector, was bom in Leeds, and became a partner in 
his father's business as a cloth manufacturer. His brother 
Richard (1794-1855) a distinguished astronomer and man 
of Mience, whose collection of instruments eventually passed to 
thcKoyai Astronomical Society. John Sheepshanks collected 
pictures, mainly by British artists, and in 1857 presented his 
magnificent collection to the nation. He retir^ from business 
in 1833 and died a bachelor in 1863, 

SHUPBHEAD, the name of one of the largest species of the 
genus SarguSi marine fishes known on the coasts of S. Europe 
as “ sargo " or “ saragu.” These fishes possess two kinds of 
teeth one, broad and flat, like incisors, occupying in a single 
series the front of the jaws ; the other, semiglobular and molar- 
like, arranged in several series on the sides of the jaws. The 
^nus belongs to the Acanthopterygian family Sparidae which 
includes the Sea-breams. The sheepshead, Sargus ovis, occurs in 
abundance on the Atlantic coasts of the United States, from 
Cape Cod to Florida, and is one of the most valued food-fishes of 
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North America. It is said to attain to a length of 30 in. and a 
weight of 15 lb. Its food consists of shellfish, which it detaches 
with its incisors from the base to which they are fixed, crushing 
them with its powerful molars. It may be distinguished from 
other allied species by seven or eight dark cross-bands traversing 
the body, by a recumbent spine in front of the dorsal fin, by i 
twelve spines and as many rays of the dorsal and ten rays of the 1 
anal fin, and by forty -six scales along the lateral line. The term 
“ sheepshead " is also given in some parts of North America 
to a freshwater Sciaenoid, Corvina osetda, which is much less 
esteemed for the table. 

SHEERNS88« a garrison town and naval seaport in the 
Faversham parliamentaty division of Kent, England, in the 
Isle of Sheppey, on the right bank of the Medway estuary at its 
junction with the Thames, 51 m. E. of London by the South- 
Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop, of urban district (1901) 
18,179, Blue Town, the older part of the town, with the dock- 
yi^, is defended by strong modem-built fortifications, espwi- 
ally the forts of Garrison Point and Barton’s Point, commanding 
the entrance of both the Thames and theMedway. The dockyard, 
diiefly used for naval repairs, covers about 60 acres, and consists 
of three basins and large docks, the depth of water in the basins 
ranging down to 26 ft. Within the yard there are extensive 
naval stores and barracks. Outside the dockyard are the 
residences of the admiral of the home fleet and other ofiicers, 
and barracks. The harbour is spacious, sheltered, and deep 


even at low vrater. Sheemess has some trade in com and seed 
and there is steamboat connexion with Port Victoria, on the 
opposite side of the Medway ; with Southend, on the opposite 
side of the Thames ; and with Chatham and London, and the 
town is in some favour as a seaside resort. A small fort was 
built at Sheemess by Charles II., which, on the loth of July 1667 
was taken by the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter. ^ 

SHEET, an expanse or surface, flat and thin, of various 
materials ; a rope attached to a sail . These two apparently widely 
separated meanings are to be explained by the generally received 
etymology. In 0 . Eng. there are three words, all from the 
root seen in “ shoot,” to dart, let fly, thmst forward ; sceie or 
scyte, a sheet of cloth, sceat, corner or fold of a garment, projecting 
angles, region (e.g. s(ss sceat, portion of tlie sea, gulf, bay), and 
sceata, foot of a sail, pes veli (Wright, Gloss.), The original 
meaning, according to Skeat, is “ projection,” or that which 
shoots out, then a comer, especially of a garment or of a cloth ; 
after which it was extended to mean a whole cloth or “ sheet.” 
In Icelandic, the cognate word skaut has much the same meanings, 
including that of a rope attached to a sail. Other cognate forms 
in Teutonic languages are Ger. Sekoss, lap, bosom, properly fold 
of a garment, Dutch schoot, Icel. skaut, &c. In current English 
usage, “ sheet ” is commonly applied to any flat, thin surface, such 
as a sheet of paper, a sheet of metal, or, in a transferred appli- 
cation, to an expanse of water, ice, fire, &c. More specifically 
it is used of a rectangular piece of linen or cotton used as that 
part of the usual bed clothes which are next the sleeper’s body. 
In nautical usage the term ” sheet ” is applied to a rope or chain 
attached to the lower corners of a sail for the purpose of extension 
or change of direction (see Rigging). The connexion in deriva- 
tion with “ shoot ” is clearly seen in “ sheet-anchor,” earlier 
“shoot-anchor” — one that is kept in reserve, to be “ shot ” in 
case of emergency (see Anchor). 

SHEFFIELD, JOHN BAKER HOLROYD, iST Earl of (1735- 
1821), English politician, came of a Yorkshire family, a branch 
of which had settled in Ireland. He inherited considerable 
wealth, and in 1769 bought Sheffield Place in Sussex from 
Lord de la Warr. Having served in the army he entered the 
House of Commons in 1780, and in that year was prominent 
against Lord George Cordon and the rioters. In 1783 he was 
created an Irish peer as Baron Sheffield of Roscommon, a barony 
of the United Kingdom (Sheffield of Sheffield, Yorks.) being 
added in 1802. In 1816 he was created Viscount Pevensey 
and earl of Sheffield. He was a great authority on farming, 
and in 1803 he was made president of the Board of Agriculture ; 
but he is chiefly remembered as the friend ot Gibbon {q.v.), 
whose works he afterwards edited. His son and grandson 
succeeded as 2nd and 3rd earls, the latter (1832-1909) being a 
well-known patron of cricket, at whose death the earldom 
became extinct. The Irish barony, however, under a special 
remainder, passed to the 4th baron Stanley of Alderley, who 
thus became Baron Sheffield of Roscommon. 

SHEFFIELD, a city, and municipal, county and parlia- 
mentary borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
158^ m. N.N.W. from London. Pop. (1901) 409,070. It is 
served by the Midland, Great Central and Great Northern 
railways, and has direct connexion with all the principal lines in 
the north of En^and. The principal stations are Victoria (Great 
Central) and Midland. Sheffield is situated on hilly ground in 
the extreme south of the county, and at the junction of several 
streams with the river Don, the principal of which are the Sheaf, 
the Porter, the lUvelin and the Loidcy. The manufacturing 
quarter lies mainly in the Don valley, while the chief residential 
suburbs extend up the picturesque hills to the south. The centre 
* of the city, with the majority of the public buildmgs, lies on the 
I slope south of the Don, and here are several handsome thorough- 
! fares. The older portions were somewhat irregular and over- 
j crowded, but a great number of improvements were effected 
' under an act of 1875, and have been steadily continued. There 
I is an extensive system of tramways, serving the outlying town- 
I ships. The parish church of St Peter is a cruciform building, 
I mainly Perpendicular. The original Norman building is supposed 
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to have been burned during the wars of Edward III. with 
the barons, and the most ancient existing part is the tower, 
dating from the 14th century. A restoration in 1880, when 
transepts and a W. front were added, improved the church by 
demolishing the galleries and other heavy internal fittings. 
There are a number of interesting mural monuments ; and the 
Shrewsbury chapel contains a fine tomb of the 4th earl of Shrews- 
bury, who founded it in the 16th centur\\ Of the principal 
public buildings, the town hall was opened by Queen Victoria 
m i8q 7. It is a fine building in the style of the Renaissance, 
surmounted by a lofty tower, which is crowned by an emblematic 
statue in bronze. The Cutlers’ hall was built in 1832 and enlarged 
in 1857 by the addition of a magnificent banqueting hall. The 
handsome corn exchange, in Tudor style, and the market hall 
were acquired from the duke of Norfolk by the corporation. 
Among several theatres, the Theatre Royal was originally 
erected in 1793. Others are the Alexandra, Lyceum and 
Alhambra. Tltiere are extensive barracks. Literary and social 
institutions include the Athenaeum (1847), with news-room and 
library ; the literary and philosophical society (1822), the 
Sheffield club (1862), the Sheffield library, founded in 1777, and 
the free library (1856), with several branches. The public 
museum and the Mappin art gallery are situated in Weston Park : 
and in Meersbrook Hall is the fine Ruskin museum, containing 
Ruskin’s art, mineralogical, natural history, and botanical 
collections, and some original drawings and valuable books. 
These are in the custody of the corporation. Beyond St Peter’s 
church relics of antiquity are few, but there remains a part of 
the manor-house of Hallam, dating from the ifith century. In 
the S. of the city is Broom Hall, a fine ancient half-timbered 
building. 

The educational establishments are important. Univensity 
College, constituted by that title in 1897, was founded in 1879 
as the Firth College by Mark Firth (1819-1880), an eminent 
steel-manufacturer. This institution was enlarged in 1892, and 
comprised, besides the college, a technical department (1886) 
occupying the buildings of the former grammar .school, and 
equipped with metallurgical laboratories, steel works, iron 
foundr\^, a machine and fitting shop, &c. ; and a medical school, 
together with a school of pharmacy. In 1903 the foundation was 
laid of a building, at Western Bank, to contain the departments 
of medicine, arts, pure science, commerce, &c. When the 
college became dissociated in 1904 from the Victoria University, 
Manchester, of which it had formed a constituent, the nece.s.sary 
financial and other preparations were taken in hand to enable 
the college to be incorporated as the Sheffield University, and it 
was opened as .such by King Edward VI 1 . Other educational 
institutions are the free writing school (1715, rebuilt in 1827), 
the boys' charity school (founded 1706), the girls’ charity .school 
(1786)," the Church of England educational institute, the Roman 
Catholic reformatory (1861), the Wesley College, associated 
with London University, Ranmoor College of the Methodist 
New Connexion, the mechanics’ institute, and the school of 
art. 

Among numerous medical or benevolent institutions may lx 
mentioned the general infirmary, opened in 1797 ; the public 
hospital, erected in 1858 in connexion with the Sheffield medical 
school established in 1792 ; the school and manufactory for the 
blind, 1879, and the South Yorkshire lunatic asylum, 1872. 
Among many charities founded by citizens the most noteworthy 
is the Shrewsbury hospital for twenty men and twenty women, 
originally founded by the 7th earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1616), 
but greatly enlarged by successive benefactions. 

Among public monuments are the statue of Queen Victoria 
before the town hall ; the statue to James Montgomery the poet 
(1771-1854), chiefly erected by tbe Sunday school teachers of 
Sheffield ; the monument in Weston Park to Ebenezer Elliot 
(1781-1849), known as the Com Law rhymer; the column to 
Godfrey Sykes the artist (1825-1866); the monument to those 
who died during an outbreak of cholera in 1833 ; and the monu- 
ment to the natives of Sheffield who fell in the Crimean War. 
Sir Francis Chantrey, tbe eminent sculptor, was bom (1781) 


died (1842) near Norton in Derbyshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, which was the scene of his earlier work. 

Sheffield is well jppplied with parks and public grounds. In 
the western suburbs is Weston Park, occupying the grounds of 
Weston Hall, purchased by the corporation in 1873, The Firth 
Ppk, of 36 acres, on the N.E. of the city, was presented by Mark 
Firth, and was opened in 1875 by King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra when prince and princess of Wales. There arc 
botanical gardens of 18 acres in tlie western suburbs. A park 
and other recreation grounds have been presented by the duke 
of Norfolk as lord of the manor. To the N.W., towards Penistone, 
is Wharncliffe, retaining much of the characteristics of an ancient 
forest, and overlooking the valley of the Don from bold rocky 
terraces and ridges. The Bramall Lane cricket ground in Sheffield 
is the .scene of many of the York.shire county cricket matches. 

The prosperit^^ of Shefllield is chiefly dependent on the manu- 
facture of steel. The smelting of iron m the district is supposed to 
date from Roman times, and there is distinct proof carrying it back 
ii.s far a.s the Norman Coiu;uest. The town had become huned for 
its cutlery by the 14th century, as i.s shown by allu.sions in Chaucer. 
There was an important trade carried on in knives in the reign of 
lUizabeth, and the Cutlers' Company was incorporated in 1024. 
In early times cutlery was made of blister or bar steel ; alterwards 
.shear steel was introduced lor tlic same purpose ; but in 1 740 
Benjamin fluntsman of Handsworth introduced the manufacture 
of cast steel, and Sheffield retains its supremacy in steel manufacture, 
notwithstanding foreign competition, especially tliat of Germany 
and the United States, its tratie in heavy steel liaviug kept pace with 
that 111 the other branches. It was witli the aid of Sheliield capital 
that Henry Bessemer founded Ins jiioueer works to develop the 
manufacture of his invention, and a large quantity of Bessemer steel 
is still made in Sheffield. The heavy brancli of the steel manufacture 
includes armour plates, rails, tyres, axles, large castings lor eugmus, 
steel shot, and steel for rifles. The cutlery trade embraces almost 
every variety of instrument and tool — .spring and tal»le knives, 
razors, scis.sors, .surgical instruments, mathematical instruments, 
edge tools, files, .saws, scythes, sickles, spades, shovels, engineering 
tools, hammers, vices, Ac. The manufacture of engines and machinery 
is also largely earned on, as well as that of stoves and grate.s. I'he 
art of silver plating was introduced by Thomas Bolsover in 1742, 
and .specimens of early Shclficld plate are highly prized. Among 
th^ other industries of the town an* tanning, confectionery, cabinet- 
making, bicvcle-making, iron and brass founding, silver refining, 
the manufacture ol brushes, combs, optical instrumcniSj horse-hair 
cloth, and railway fittings, and testing. The Cutlers Company 
(1O2.1) exercises, by acts of 1S83-1888, jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the registration of trade marks, over all goods com- 
jiosed in whole or in part of any metal, wrought or unwrought, as 
also over all persons carrying on busmess in Hallamshire and within 
0 m. thereof. Then* are numerous collieries in the neighbuurluKid. 

Sheffit‘ld IS the seat of a suffragan bishop in the diocese of York. 
The town trust for the administration of jiroperty l)elonging to the 
town dates from the 14th century, and in 1681 the number and 
manner of election ol tlie “ town trustees " was definitely settled 
by a decree of the Court of Cliancery. Adililional powers were 
conferred on the trustees by an act passed in 1874. The town first 
returned members to parliament in 1832. In 1885 the representation 
was increased from two to five members, the parliamentary divisions 
being Atterclifle, Bnghtside, Central, Ecclesall and Hallam. The 
county borough was created in 1888, and in 1893 the town became 
a city. The corporation consists of a lord mayor (the title wa.s 
conferred on the chief magistrate in 1897), Jb aldermen, and 48 
councillors. Area, 23,662 acres. 

At the time of the Dome.sday Survey the four manors of 
Grime.sthorpc, Hallam, Atterclifle and Sheffield (Escafeld) made 
up what is now the borough of Sheffield. Of these Hallam was 
the most important, being the place where Earl Waltheof, the 
Saxon lord of the manors, had his court. After the Conquest the 
earl was allowed to retain his possessions, and when he was 
executed for treason they passed to his widow Judith, niece of 
William the Conqueror, of whom Roger de Busli wm holding 
Hallam with the three less important manors at the time of t^ 
Domesday Survey. From him the manors passed to the family 
of de Lovetot, but in the reign of Henry 11 ., William dc Lovetot, 
the 2nd lord, died without male issue, and his property passed 
to his daughter Maud, afterwards married to Gerard de Fumival. 
By the end of the 14th century Sheffield had become more im- 
portant than Hallam, partly no doubt on account of the castle 
which one of the Fumivals had built here. Thomas dc Fumival, 
great-great-grandson of Gerard and Maud, in 1296 obtained a 
grant of a market every Tuesday and a fair every year on the 
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eve, day and morrow of Holy Trinity, pd in the following year 
he gave the inhabitants a charter granting them the privileges of 
holding the town at a fee-farm rent of £3. 8s. 9id, yearly, of 
having a court baron held every three weeKs, and ofifreedom 
from toll throughout the whole of Hallamshire. From the 
Fumivals the manor passed by marriage to John Talbot, after- 
wards earl of Shrewsbury, whose descendant the 6th earl was 
entrusted with the cure of Mary Queen of Scots during her 
twelve years’ imprisonment in Sheffield castle. In the reign of 
Edward VI. the property belonging to the town which had been 
amalgamated with other land left to the burgesses in trust for 
certain charitable uses was forfeited to the crown under the act 
for the suppression of colleges and chantries, but on their petition 
it was re.stored in 1554 by Queen Mary, who at the same time incor- 
porated the town under the government of twelve capital burgesses. 

See yictoria County History, Yorkshire : Joseph Hunter, Hallam- 
shire : the history and topography of the parish of Sheffield (18O9). 

SHEFFIELD PLATE, the name applied to a variety of articles 
of domestic use or ornament, made of copper coated with silver 
by a special and now abandoned process. Many of them were 
actually manufactured in Birmingham, but as the secret of 
producing the material was discovered and brought to perfection 
m Sheffield, the name of that town was naturally connected with 
it, and thence transferred to articles constructed from it. 

In 1742 a workman named Thomas Bolsover was mending 
the handle of a knife made of silver and copper, when, accident- 
ally overheating it, he caused the metals to fuse and flow, and 
found that as a consequence the silver adhered to the copper as 
a thin coating. Being an intelligent man, he perceived the 
commercial value of his chance discovery, and began the manu- 
facture of articles which, with all the appearance of silver, were 
both cheaper and stronger than those made of the pure metal. 
He apparently, however, confined himself to applying the silver 
direct to the surface of the copper after the latter had been 
given the shape destined to it, and was thus limited to the 
production of small articles such as snuff-boxes, knife handles, 
toilet articles, &c. It was reserved to Joseph Hancock to realize 
that by making the plate first and working it into the desired 
form afterwards he could almo.st indefinitely extend the possi- 
bilities of the material. The process in its final and highest 
development was os follows. The groundwork was a mixture of 
copper and brass, either metal alone having serious defects. 
This was cast into an oblong ingot, i to li in. in thickness, 
2 \ in. in breadth, and of a length regulated by the size of the 
plate desired. 'I’he surface of this was brought by planing, 
grinding and other means to the highest possible pitch of smooth- 
ness and evenness. A sheet of silver of a finer quality than 
standard, ranging in thickness from in. to nearly i in. according 
to the quality aimed at, and of the same superficial extent as 
the copper bar, was levelled and polished in the same way and 
accurately fitted to it, neither surface at any time being soiled 
by contact with the workman’s fingers. A slieet of copper, 
rather smaller than the other two and yV thick was laid upon 
the silver, and on the tup of all was added a piece of iron, 1 in. 
thick, X in. wide, and a little shorter than the three others, to 
protect them from the direct contact of the strong iron wire 
with which all were firmly bound together. The junction of the 
edges of the silver and copper-blend was treated with a flux of 
borax and the 'whole was submitted to the heat of a furnace until 
the silver was seen to be melting, when it was instantly removed, 
care being taken to avoid pressing upon the upper or lower 
surfaces, as the liquid silver in that case would have been squeezed 
out from between the two enclosing plates and the operation 
ruined. It was then left to cool, and after being thoroughly 
cleansed presented the appearance of a copper ingot with one 
silver side. This was pas^ again and again between gradually 
approximated rollers, with occasional annealing, until the 
(haired thickness had been attained. The great extension of 
surface thus produced had the drawback of exaggerating any 
small defect in the union of the two metals, increasing it to a 
blister of an inch or more in diameter. It was, however, fortun- 
ately found easy to remedy this. The bli&ter if unbroken was 


heated, pricked, and then rubbed level with a burnisher ; if as 
sometimes happened, the silver had flaked away it was replai^ 
by coatmgs of pure leaf silver rubbed in with a burnisher The 
plate when passed as flawless was cut into the desired form and 
moulded as far as possible into shape, the edges where necessary 
being soldered. At first only one surface of the copper was plated 
with silver and thus its usefulness was necessarily restricted 
but it was a simple matter to apply the silver to both sides and 
thenceforward whatever was made in solid metal could be 
reproduced in plate, and firm after firm went into the business 
ever, and anon introducing further improvements. The possi- 
bility of embossing the metal beyond a certain point without 
fracturing the coating of silver was got over by casting or stamping 
the raised ornament in silver, filling the hollows with a form of 
pewter and soldering the result to the appropriate part of the 
general design. Another difficulty, the concealment of the inner 
core of copper which was seen as a thin red line when a cut edge 
was exposed, was met about 1784 by George Cadman, who 
adopted the practice of soldering on an edging, generally orna- 
mented, of .solid silver so as to cover the junction, and the 
presence of this is one of the trustworthy tests by which genuine 
Sheffield plate may be recognized. The labour of rolling the 
metal by hand was done away with about 1760, by the firm of 
Tudor, Leader & Sherburn, who first employed horse-power, 
and for more than half a century the trade both in Sheffield and 
Birmingham continued to flourish. In 1736 there were under 
10,000 inhabitants in the former city ; in 1760 when Horace 
Walpole passed through it, buying for two guineas a pair of 
candlesticks of the local plate, which he thought “ quite pretty,” 
and pronouncing it to be “ one of the foulest towns in England,” 
there were two -and -twenty thousand who remitted eleven 
thousand pounds a week to London. It would be impossible, 
were it desirable, to enumerate all the varieties of the articles 
turned out, or to overpraise the beauty and elegance of most of 
them. I'he designs were identical with those in favour with the 
gold- and silver-smiths of the period, which was happily one when 
exceptionally good taste prevailed. The appreciation of light 
and well-proportioned curves and the skilful employment of 
well-contrived pierced work are conspicuous features. 

The success was, however, doomed to be short-lived and to 
come to an end as swiftly as it had grown up. In the year 1800 
W. Cruikshank was already experimenting with a process of 
electro-plating, and in 1837 Mr Spencer in England, and in 1838 
Professor M. H. Jacobi (1801--1874) in Ru.ssia, working inde- 
pendently, succeeded in contriving methods which could be made 
commercially profitable. Two years later Messrs Elkington in 
London and M. de Ruolz of Paris started in business on those lines, 
and the slower and consequently more costly manufacture at 
Sheffield and Birmingham rapidly died out. 

Of recent years old Sheffield plate after long neglect has come 
into fashion again, and genuine articles in good condition have 
greatly gone up in value, often exceeding in cost those of more 
inodern date in sterling silver. Concurrently fraudulent imita- 
tion has regrettably increased. In some cases the whole object 
is a modern reproduction in electro-plate, but more often really 
old articles from which the original plating has been worn off in 
course of time have been replated, both equally being in the eyes of 
the connoisseur unworthy of serious attention and comparatively 
valueless. The difference after a little experience is not difficult 
to detect, though inexpressible in words. The pressure to which 
the Sheffield pkte was submitted produces a definite colour and 
texture which is absent from the surface produced by the deposit 
of silver in a liquid medium by electrical means, and the coat 
of silver is spread by the latter uniformly over the whole surface 
without a break, while in the former the junction between the 
embossed ornaments and the silver strips covering the cut edges 
may often be detected on careful examination. 

^ Sheffield Plate by Bertie Wyllie ; H. N. Veitch, Sheffield Plate : 
its history, manufacture and art (London, 1908). (M. Be.) 

SHEIKH, or Shaikh, an Arabic title of respect. Strictly it 
means a venerable man, of more than fifty years of age. 

It is specially borne by heads of religious orders, chiefs of 
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tribes and headmen of villages. Every village, how- 
ever small, every separate quarter of a town, has a sheikh 
in whom is lodged the executive power of government — 
a power loosely defined, and of more or less extent according to 
the personal character and means of the individual who wields it. 
A village sheikh is a sort of head magistrate and chief of police. 
The Koran, the sole authentic authority in all matters, legal or 
civil, never accurately distinguished between the sheikh and the 
cadi {q-v>), and its phrases, besides, are vague and capable of 
admitting different and even opposite interpretations. (For the 
Sheikh ul-Islam see Mufti.) 

SHEIL, RICHARD LALOR (1791-1851), Irish politician and 
\vriter, was born at Drumdowney, Tipperar>% on the 17th of 
August 1791. His father, Edward Sheil, had acquired consider- 
able wealth in Spain, and owned an estate in Tipperar)\ The 
son was taught French and Latin by the Abb^ de Grimeau, a 
French refugee. He was then sent to a school in Kensington, 
London, presided over by another (^migr^, M. de Broglie. In 
October 1804 he was removed to Stony hurst college, Lancashire, 
and in November 1807 entered Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he specially distinguished himself in the debates of the Historical 
Society. After taking his degree in i8it he entered Lincoln’s 
fnn, and was admitted to the Irish bar in 1814. His play of 
Adelaide^ or the Emigrants, was played at the Crow Street theatre, 
Dublin, on the igth of Februar\' 1814, with complete success, 
and on the 23rd of May 1816 it was performed at Covent Garden. 
The Apostate, produced at the latter theatre on the 3rd of May 
1817, firmly established his reputation as a dramatist. His 
principal other plays are Bellamtra (written in i8t8), Evadne 
(1819), Huguenot, produced in 1822, and Montini (1820). In 
1822 he began, along with W. H. Curran, to contribute to the 
New Monthly Magazine a series of graphic and racy papers 
entitled Sketches of the Irish Bar. These were edited by M. W. 
Savage in 1855 in two volumes, under the title of Sketches Legal 
and Political. Sheil was one of the principal founders of the 
Catholic Association in 1823 and drew up the petition for inquir)" 
into the mode of administering the laws in Ireland, which was 
presented in that year to both Houses of Parliament, In 1825 
Sheil accompanied OX'onnell to London to protest against the 
suppression of the Catholic Association. The protest was 
unsuccessful, but, although nominally dissolved, the association 
(’ontinued its propaganda after the defeat of the Catholic Relief 
Bill in 1825 ; and Sheil was one of O’fonneH’s leading supporters 
in the agitation persistently carried on till ( atholic emancipation 
was granted in 1829. In the same year he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Milborne Port, and in 1831 for I/nith. He took a 
prominent part in all the debates relating to Ireland, and although 
he was greater asa platform orator than as a debater, he gradually 
won the somewhat reluctant admiration of the House. In 
August 1839 he became vice-president of the board of trade in 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry. After the acce.ssion of Lord John 
Russell to power in 1846 he was appointed master of the mint, 
and in 1850 he was appointed minister at the court of Tuscany. 
He died at Florence on the 23rd of May 1851. 

See Memoirs of Richard Lalor Shell, by W. Torrens M'Cullagh 
(2 vols., 1855). His Speeches were edited in 1845 by Thomas 
McNevin. 

SHEKEL (from Heb. shakal, to weigh), originally a Jewi.sh 
unit of weight („V of a mina,and -^xns ^ talent) and afterwards 
a coin of the same weight. The Biblical references to shekels 
must refer to uncoined ingots. In the time of Josephus it seems 
that the light shekel weighed from 210 to 210-55 grains ; the 
heairy shekel was twice that amount, which is practically identical 
with the Phoenician weight (224-4 grains). It corresponds to 
IS. 4jd. and 2s. qd. respectively in English .silver. Jewi.sh 
shekels were first coined by Simon the Hasmonean, probably in 
139-138 B.c. These bear inscriptions in the archaic Hebrew and 
various emblems, such as the cup or chalice, the lily branch with 
three flowers, the candlestick, itit citron and palm branch and 
so forth. They never bear the portraits of rulers or figures of 
animals. A later series of shekels, belonging to the Roman 
period, are tetradrachms, “ which came from the mints of 


C^sarea and Antioch and were used as blanks on which to 
impress Jewish types.” Hence in Matt, xvi, 24 the temple tax 
of half a shekel is called a didrachm (2 drams). In 2 Samuel xiv. 
26 we rfad of ” slAkels after the King’s weight.” The royal 
norm was heavier than the common norm. The Hebrews divided 
the shekel into 20 parts, each of which was called a gerah. (See 
also Numismatics.) 

Sw articles in Ency. Bibt. col. 4442, and Hasting.s‘ Diet, of the 
Bible, ii. 417 seq. ; F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881) ; T. 
Remach. Jewish Coins (1903). (I. a.) 

SHEKINAH, a Hebrew word meaning “ that which dwells ” 
or ‘‘ the dwelling.” It is one of the expressions used in the 
Targums in place of “ God.” 

In the Targums . — The word “ Shekinah ” is of constant 
occurrence in the Targums or Aramaic paraphrases of the Biblical 
lections that were read in the synagogue-service to the people. 
Great care was taken by the scribes in these renderings to 
mitigate the anthropomorphic expressions applied to God in the 
Scriptures, and by paraphrase, the use of abstract terms and 
indirect phraseology, to prevent such expressions from giving 
rise to erroneous views as to Gotl's per.sonal manifestation in the 
popular mind. Whenever, e.g. any indication of local limitation 
or action was implied or expres.sed, in the Hebrew text, of 
God the 7 'argumists were careful to substitute some expres- 
sion involving the use of Shekinah.” In the.se connexions 
“ Shekinah ” thus becomes the equivalent of ” God ” or its 
synonyms. One or two cxamphis will make the Targum-usage 
clear. Thus Ex. xxix. 45 (” and I will dwell among the children 
of Israel and will l>e their (iod ”) is rendered in the Ttu-gum 
(Onkelos) : ” And I will cause my Shekinah to dwell in the midst 
of the children of Israel, and 1 will be their God.” All expressions 
implying God s local presence are similarly rendered : thus e.g. 
Habak. ii. 20 (” Jehovah is in His holy temple ”) is rendered 
” Jehovah was pleased to cause His Shekinah to dwell, &c. ” To 
see ” God is similarly paraphra.sed. Thus Is. xxxiii. 17 (” thine 
eyes .shall .sec the King in His beauty ”) is rendered (Targum 
of Jonathan) : ” Thine eyes shall .see the Shekinah of the king of 
the worlds in His beauty.” So too “hiding the face” when used 
of God is regularly paraphra.sed “ remove His .Shekinah ” 
(Is. Ivii. 17, viii. 17, lix. 2; Jer. xxxiii. 5 ; cf. Is. i. 15, &c.). 

Closely connected with the idea of the .Shekinah, but dLstinct 
from it, is that of “ the glory of the Lord.” ” Glory,” indeed, 
in this connexion was conceived of as a property of the Shekinah 
(as, in fact, it is of God for whom “Shekinah” is the equivalent). 
For the divine “ glory ” as a property of the Shekinah, cf. e.g. 
Is. vi. 5 (“ mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts ”), 
which is rendered in the Targum : “ mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the Shekinah of the King of the worlds the Lord of 
hosts.” 

In the New Testament. — In the new Testament both the term 
and the idea are referred to in various ways. The close associa- 
tion of the divine “ glory ” with the visible Shekinah has already 
l>een referred to. This Shckinah-glory is several times denoted 
in the New Testament by Sofa. The most notable passage is 
Rom. ix. 4 where St Paul, enumerating the list of Lsraels privi- 
leges, says : “ whose is the adoption, and the glory ” {i,e. the 
.Shekinah-glory, the visible presence of God among His people), 
&c. cf. Luke ii. 9. There is also an obvious allusion to the Shekinah 
in the de.scription of the theophanic cloud of the transfiguration- 
narrative (St. Matt. xvii. 5 : “a bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and behold a voice out of the cloud, saying ” &c. ; cf. 
St Mark ix. 7 ; St Luke ix. 34), the same verb being used as in 
the LXX. of Exod. xl. 34, 35, of the cloud which rested on the 
tabernacle when it was filled with “ the glory of the Lord.” 
There can be no doubt, too, that the word rendered “ tabernacle ” 
{(TKijWf) with the corresponding verb “ to tabernacle ” {(tki^vovp) 
has been chosen for use in St John i. 14 and Rev. xii. 3, from its 
likeness both in sound and meaning to the term “ Shekinah.” 
The pas.sage in Revelation runs : “ Behold the tabernacle 
{fTKfjvri) of God is with men, and He will tabernacle ((rHrjvt^ei) 
with them.” In St John i. 14 there is an allusion to the Word 
( = tnemra of the Targums), the Shekinah , and the Shekinah-glory, 
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all of which the writer declares became mwMte in Jesus. 
Cf. also Hcb. i. 3 (“nsffulgence of the (ShekmahJ glory ). 

In Talmud and Midrask.^-lt is remarkable that the memra 
( - Logos or “ Word ”) of the Targums almort entirely disappears 
in the Midrashic literature and the Talmud, its place being taken 
by Shekinak, The Rabbis apparently dreaded the possibility of 
such terms becoming bypostasized into personal entities distinct 
from God. Against this they emphasized the Shekinah-idea. 
It is safe to say that wherever Shekinah is mentioned in Rabbinic 
literature it is God’s direct action or activity that is thought of. 
independent personality is never imputed to it.^ It is probable 
that the use of the term was often in Rabbinic writings polemical 
(against Jewish Christians or gnostic sects). 

See under “ Shekinah ” in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible, and Diet, 
of Chftst and the Gospels, and in the Jewish Encyclopedia; also 
WcIkt, JUdisihe Theologie 211(1 ed., especially pp. 185-190. For the 
I'argums in English, cf. Etheridge, The Targums on the Pentateuch 
(2 vols., 1862 and 1865) ; and Pauli, The Chaldee Paraphrase of the 
Prophet Isaiah (London, 1871). (G. H. Bo.) 

SHELBY, ISAAC (1750-1826), American soldier and pioneer, 
was born at North Mountain, near Hagerstown, Maryland, on 
the 11th of December 1750. With his father, Evan Shelby 
(1720-1794), an emigrant from Wales, he removed to what is 
now Bristol, Tennes.scc, in 1771, and in 1774 took a conspicuous 
part in the battle of Point Pleasant.'^ He was a surveyor in 
Kentucky for the Transylvania C ompany in 1775 *» became a 
captain of Virginia minute-men in 1776, and in 1777 became 
commi.ssary with supervision over transportation of supplies from 
Staunton, Virginia, to the frontier. In 1779 he was elected to 
the Virginia house of delegates, hut, by the line established 
between Virginia and North ( arolina at this time, he became a 
resident of North Carolina and he was appointed colonel of the 
Sullivan county militia, which in 1780 he commanded in guerilla 
fighting, and he led the left centre of the American force at 
King’.s Mountain (October 7), He served under General Francis 
Marion in 1781, and in 1782 was a member of the North C arolina 
House of Commons. He was active in the movement for the 
erection of the state of Kentucky, was a member of the Kentucky 
Constitutional Convention of 1792, and was governor of the new 
state in 1792-1796 and in 1812-1816 ; in 1813 he commanded 
twelve Kentucky regiments at the battle of the Thames, and for 
his services received the thanks of Congress and a gold medal. In 
1818 he was a commissioner with Andrew Jackson to the C’hick- 
asaws. He died on his estate in Lincoln county, Kentucky, 
on the 1 8th of ]uly 1826. 

SHELBY VILLE, a city and the county-seat of Shelby county, 
Indiana, li.S.A., about 27 m. S.E. of Indianapolis, on the Big 
Blue river. Pop. {1890) 5451 ; (1900) 7169, of whom 326 were 
foreign-born. It is served by the C'leveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
ik St Louis and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago ^ St Louis 
railways, and by an interurbim electric line. It has a public 
library, a hospital and a children’s home. The city is a trading 
centre for the surrounding farming region ; among its manu- 
factures furniture is the most important. Shelbyville, named in 
honour of General Isaac Shelby of Kentucky, was platted in 1822, 
incorporated as a town in 1850, and chartered as a city in i860. 

8HELD*DRAKE, or, as commonly spelt in its contracted 
form, Sheldrake, a word whose derivation ^ has been much 

* Maimonicles, however, regarded the Shekinah, like the memra 
and " the glory," as a distinct entity. 

® Isaac Shelby's letter descnbiiig the battle is printed in Theodore 
Kooseveli’s Winning of the West, i. 341-344. 

^ Ray in 1674 {Engl. Words, p. 7b) gave it from tlie local “ sheld " 

( = particoloured), which, allied to animals, as a horse or a cat, still 
.survives in East Anglia. This ojnnion is not only suitable but is 
confirmed by tlie bird’s Old Norsk name Skjvldungr, from Shjoldr, 
primarily a patch, and now commonly bestowed on a piebald horse, 
just as bkfalda (Clcasby's Jeel. Diet., sub vote), from the same source, 
IS a particoloured cow. But some scholars interpret SkjOldungr by 
the secondary’ meaning of Skjoldr, a shield, asserting that it refers 
to " the shield-liko band across the breast " of the bird. If they be 
right the proper speUing of tlie Enghsh word would be " Shield- 
drake " as some indeed have it. A third suggested moaning, from 
the old Norsk Skfdl, shelter, i.s philologically to be rejected, but, if 
true, would refer to the bird's habit, descritxsd in the text, of breeding 
under cover. 


diBcussed, one of the most conspicuous birds of the duck tribe, 
Anatidae, called, however, in many parts of England the 
“ Burrow-Duck ” and in some districts by the almost obsolete 
name of “ Bergander ” (Du. Berg-eendCj Ger. Bergenie), a word 
used by Turner in 1544. 

The sheldrake is the Anas iadorna* of Linnaeus, and the 
Tadorna cornuta of modem ornithology, a bird somewhat larger 
and of more upright stature than an ordinary duck, having its 
bill, with a basal fleshy protuberance (whence the specific term 
cornuta) red, the head and upper neck very dark glossy green, 
and beneath that a broad white collar, succeeded by a still 
broader belt of bright bay extending from the upper back across 
the upper brea.st. The outer scapulars, the primaries, a median 
abdominal stripe, which dilates at the vent, and a bar at the tip 
of the middle tail-quills are black ; the inner secondaries and 
the lower tail-coverts are grey ; and the speculum or wing-spot 
is a rich bronzed-green. The rest of the plumage is pure white, 
and the legs are flesh-coloured. There is little external difference 
between the sexes, the female being only somew'hat smaller and 
less brightly coloured. The sheldrake frequents the sandy coasts 
of nearly the whole of Europe and North Africa, extending across 
Asia to India, China and Japan, generally keeping in pairs and 
sometimes penetrating to favourable inland localities. The nest 
is always made under cover, usually in a rabbit-hole among 
sandhills, and in the Frisian Islands the people supply this 
bird with artificial burrow\s, taking large toll of it in eggs and 
down. 

T. radjah of Australia, Papuasia and the Moluccas almost 
equals the true sheldrake in its brightly contrasted plumage, but 
the head is white in both sexes. Barbary, south-eastern Europe, 
and Central Asia are inhabited by an allied .species of more 
inland range and very different coloration, the T. casarca or 
Casarca rutila of ornithologists, the ruddy sheldrake of Engli.sh 
authors — for it has several times strayed to the Briltsh Islands — 
and the " Brahminy Duck ” of Anglo-Indians, who find it resort- 
ing in winter, whether by pair.s or by thousands, to their inland 
waters. This species is of an almost uniform bay colour all o\er, 
except the quill-feaihers of the wings and tail, and (in the male) 
a ring rouiui the neck, which arc black, while the wing-coverts are 
white and the speculum shines with green and purple ; the bill 
and legs are dark-coloured.*' A species closely resembling the 
last, but with a grey head, C. cana, inhabits South Africa. In 
Australia occurs another species of more sombre colours, the 
C. tadornoides ; and New Zealand is the home of another 
species, C. variegata, still less distinguished by bright hues. 
In the last two the plumage of the sexes differs not incon- 
siderably. 

Sheldrakes will, if attention be paid to their wants, breed 
freely in captivity, crossing if opportunity be given them with 
other species, and an incident therewith connected possesses an 
importance hardly to be overrated by the philosophical naturalist. 
In the Zoological Society’s gardens in London in the spring of 
1859 a male of T. cornuta mated with a female of C. cana, and, 
as will have been inferred from what has been before stated, 
Uiese two species differ greatly in the colouring of their plumage. 
The young of their union, however, presented an appearance 
wholly unlike that of cither parent, and an appearance which can 
hardly be said, as has been said (P.Z.S., 1859, p. 442), to be “ a 
curious combination of the c'olours of the two.” Both sexes of 
this hybrid have been admirably portrayed by J. Wolf ; and, 
strange to say, when these figures are compared with equally 
faithful portraits by the same master of the Australian and New 
Zealand species, C. tadornoides and C. variegata^ it will at once 
be seen that the hybrids present an appearance almost midway 

* This Ls the Latinized form of the French Tadorne, first published 
by Belon (1555), a word on wluch Littr6 tlurows no light except to 
state tliat it has a southern vanant Tardone, 

® Jerdon {B. India, iii. 793) tells of a Hindu belief that once upon 
a time two lovers were transformed into birds of this species, and 
that they or their descendants are condemned to pass the night 
on the opposite banks of a river, whence they unceasingly call to one 
another : " Chakwa, shall T come ? " “ No, Chakwi." " Chakwi, 
shall 1 come ? " “ No, Chakwa." As to how, in these circum- 

stances, the race is perpetuated the legend is silent. 
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between the two species last named — species which certainly 
had nothing to do with their production.^ 

The genera T adorna and Casarcay as shown by the tracheal 
charact^s and coloration, are most nearly related to Chendopex, 
containing the bird so well known as the Egyptian goose, C. 
aegyptiaca, and an allied species, C. jubata, from South America! 
For the same reason the genus PlectropteruSj composed of the 
spur-winged geese of Africa, and perhaps the Australian Anser- 
anas and the Indian and Ethiopian SarcidiorniSy also appear to 
belong to the same group, which should be reckoned rather to 
the Anatine than to the Anserine section of the Anatidae. (A. N.) 

SHJBLDONy CHARLES MONROE (1857— ), American 

Congregational clergyman, was born in Wellsville, New York, 
on the 26th of February 1857. Graduating at Bro\\Ti University 
m 1883 and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1886, he was 
pastor of a church at Waterbury, Vermont, in 1886-1888, and 
in 1889 became pastor of the Central Congregational Church of 
Topeka, Kansas. He is well known as the author of a number of 
widely read books of fiction, which at the same time inculcate an 
uncompromising obedience to the precepts of the Gospel in every- 
day life. Of these, In His Steps (1896), though not the earliest, 
is perhaps the best, and it is this one which first brought him into 
prominence. 

SHELDON, GILBERT (i5()8'i677), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Stanton in the parush of Ellastone, Staffordshire, 
and educated at Oxford. He was ordained in 1622 and was 
appointed chaplain to Thomas Lord Coventry (1578-1640). 
Four years later he was elected warden of All Souls’ ( ollege, 
Oxford. During the years 1632-1639 he received the livings of 
Hackney (1633) ; Oddington, Oxfordshire : Ickford, Buckingham- 
shire (1636); and Newington, Oxfordshire; besides being a 
prebendary of Gloucester from 1632. In 1638 he wa.s on a 
commission appointed to visit Merton College, Oxford. lie was 
intimate with the Royalist leaders, participated in the negotia- 
tions for the Uxbridge treaty of i(>44, and collected funds for 
Charles II. in exile. In 1648 he was ejected from All Souls’ by 
order of parliament, and imprisoned for some months, but he 
regained the w^ardenship in 1C59. In 1660 he became bishop of 
London and master of the Savoy, and the Savoy Conference was 
held at his lodgings. He was consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1663. lie was greatly interested in the welfare of Oxford 
Lniversit) , of which he bc*came chancellor in 1667, succeeding 
Clarendon (1609-1674). The Sheldonian theatre at Oxford was 
built and endowed at his expense. 

SHELL (O. Eng. srrlly scyll, cf. Du. stfiel, shell, Goth, skalja, 
tile ; the word means originally a thin flake, cf. Swed. skalja, 
to peel off ; it is allied to “ scale ” and “ skill,” from a root 
meaning to cleave, divide, separate), th(‘ hard outside natural 
covering of anything, as of .some fruits and seeds ; more par- 
ticularly, the conch {(j-v-) or integument which acts as a defence 
for the bodies of various animals (see Moli.u.sca, Gastropoda , 
Malacostraca, &c.), the test, crust or carapace ; also the outer 
covering of an egg. The w'ord is also used of many objects 
resembling the natural shell in use or shape, and especially of a 
hollow projectile filled with explosives (see Ammunition, § Shell, 
and Ordnance). 

Sec also Shell-heaps, Shell-money. 

SHELLEY, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT (1797-1851), English 
writer, only daughter of William Godwin and his wife Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and .second wife of the poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, was born in London on the 30th of August 1797. For 
the history of her girlhood and of her married life see Godwin, 
William, and Shelley, P. B. When she was in Switzerland 
with Shelley and Byron in 1816 a proposal was made that various 
members of the party should write a romance or tale dealing 
with the supernatural. The result of this project was that 
Mrs Shelley wrote Frankenstein, Byron the beginning of a 
narrative about a vampyre, and Dr Polidori, Byron’s physician, a 
tale named The Vampyre, the authorship of which used frequently 

^ It IS further worthy of remark that the young of C. vanegata 
when first hatched closely resemble tho.se of C. rutila, and when 
the former assume their first plumage they resemble their father 
more than their mother {P.Z.S., 1866, p. 1.50). 
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in ptet years to be attributed to Byron himself. Frankenstein, 
published in i8i8, when Mrs Shelley was at the utmost 
twenty-one years old, is a very remarkable performance for so 
young a^d inexperienced a writer ; its main idea is that of the 
formation and vitalization, by a deep student of the secrets of 
nature, of an adult man, who, entering the world thus under 
unnatural conditions, becomes the terror of his species, a half- 
involuntary criminal, and finally an outcast whose sole resource 
is self-immolation. This romance was followed by others : 
Valperga, or the Life and Adventures of Castruedo, Pnnee of 
Lucca (1823), an historical tale written with a good d^ of spirit, 
and readable enough even now ; The Last Man (1826), a fiction 
of the final agonies of human society owing to the universal 
spread of a pestilence — this is written in a very stilted style, 
but possesses a particular interest because Adrian is a portrait of 
Shelley ; The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck (1830) ; JMore (1835), 
also bearing piirtly upon Shelley’s biography, and Falkner 
Besides these novels there was the Journal of a Stx 
Tour (the tour of 1814 mentioned below), wliich is published 
in conjunction with Shelley’s prose-writings ; and Rambles in 
Germany and Italy in 1840- 1842-1843 (which shows an observant 
spirit, capable of making some true forecasts of the future), 
and various miscellaneous writings. After the death of Shelley, 
for whom slie had a deep and even enthusiastic affection, marred 
at times by defects of temper, Mrs Shelley in the autumn of 1823 
returned to London. At first the earnings of her pen were her 
only sustenance ; but after a while Sir Timothy Shelley made 
her an allowance, which would have been withdrawn if she had 
persisted in a project of writing a full biography of her husband. 
In 1838 she edited Shelley's works, supplying the notes that 
throw such invaluable light on the subject. She succeeded, 
by strenuous exertions, in maintaining her son Percy at Harrow 
and Cambridge ; and she shared in the improvement of his 
fortune when in 1840 his grandfather acknowledged his responsi- 
bilities and in 1844 he succeeded to the baronetcy. She died 
on the 2i.st of February 1851. 

SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE (1792-1822), English poet, was 
born on the 4th of August 1792 at Field P 1 u(t, near Horsham, 
Sussex. He was the eldest child of Timothy Shelley (1753-1844), 
M.P. for Shoreham, by his wife Jilizabetli, daughter ol ('harles 
Pilfold, of Effingham, Surrey. His father was llie son and heir 
of Sir Bys.shc Shelley, Burt. (d. 1815), whose baronetcy (1806) 
was a reward from the Whig party for political services. Sir 
Bysshe’s father Timothy had emigrated to America, and he 
himself had been born in Newark, New Jersey , but he 
came back to England, and did well for himself by marrying 
successively two heiresses, the first, the mother of 'rimothy, 
being Mary (^therine, daughter of the Rev. I'heobald Michell 
of Horsham. He was a hand.soine man of enterprising and 
remarkable character, accumulated a vast fortune, built Castle 
Goring, and lived in sullen and penurious retirement in his 
closing years. None of his talent seems to have descemled to 
his .son Timothy, who, except for being of a rather oddly self- 
assertive character, was undistinguishable from the ordinary 
run of commonplace country squires. The mother of the poet 
is described as beautiful, and a woman of good abilities, but 
not with any literary turn j she was an agreeable letter-writer. 
The branch of the Shelley family to which the poet Percy Bysshe 
belonged traces its pedigree to Henry Shelley, of Worininghurst, 
Sussex, who died in 1623. These Worminghurst or Castle 
Goring Shelleys are of the same stock as the Michelgrove Shelle)’s, 
who trace up to Sir William Shelley, judge of the common 
pleas under Henry VIL, thence to a member of parliament 
in 1415, and to the reign of Edward L, or even to the epoch 
of the Norman Conquest. The Worminghurst branch was a 
family of credit, but not of special distinction, until its fortunes 
culminated under the above-named Sir Bysshe. 

In the character of Percy Bysshe Shelley three qualities 
became early manifest, and may be regarded as innate : im- 
pressionableness or extreme susceptibility to external and internal 
impulses of feeling ; a lively imagination or erratic fancy, blurring 
a sound estimate of solid facts ; and a resolute repudiation 
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of outer authority or the despotism of custom. These qualities 
were highly developed in his earliest manhood, were active 
in his boyhood, and no doubt made some show even on the 
borderland between childhood and infancy.® At the age of six 
he was sent to a day school at Wamham, kept by the Rev. 
Mr Edwards ; at ten to Sion House School, Brentford, of which 
the principal was Dr Greenlaw, while the pupils were mostly 
sons of local tradesmen ; at twelve (or immediately before 
that age, on the 29th of July 1804) to Eton. The headmaster 
of Eton, up to nearly the close of Shelley’s sojourn in the school, 
was Dr Goodall, a mild disciplinarian ; it is therefore a mistake 
to suppose that Percy (unless during his very brief stay in the 
lower school) was frequently flagellated by the formidable 
Dr Keate, who only became headmaster after Goodall. Shelley 
was a shy, sensitive, mopish sort of boy from one point of view — 
from another a very unruly one, having his own notions of justice, 
inde()endence and mental freedom ; by nature gentle, kindly 
and retiring — under provocation dangerously violent. He 
resisted the odious fagging system, exerted himself little in the 
routine of school-learning, and was known both as “ Mad Shelley ” 
and as “ Shelley the Atheist.” Some writers try to show that 
an Eton boy would be termed atheist without exhibiting any 
propensity to atheism, but solely on the ground of his being 
mutinous. However, as Shelley was a declared atheist a good 
while before attaining his majority, a shrewd suspicion arises 
that, if Etonians dubbed him atheist, they had some relevant 
reason for doing so. 

Shelley entered University College, Oxford, in April 1810, 
returned thence to Eton, and finally quitted the .school at mid- 
.summer, and commenced residence in Oxford in October. Here 
he met a young Durham man, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, who had 
preceded him in the university by a couple of months ; the two 
youths at once struck up a warm and intimate friendship. Shelley 
had at this time a love for chemical experiment, as well as for 
poetry, philosophy, and classical study, and was in all his tastes 
and bearing an enthusiast. Hogg was not in the least an en- 
thusiast, rather a cynic, but he also was a steady and well-read 
classical student. In religious matters both were sceptics, or 
indeed decided anti-Christians ; whether Hogg, as the senior 
and more informed disputant, pioneered Shelley into strict 
atheism, or whether Shelley, as the more impassioned and un- 
flinching speculator, outran the easy-going jeering Hogg, is a 
moot point ; we incline to the latter opinion. Certain it is that 
each egged on the other by perpetual disquisition on abstruse 
subjects, conducted partly for the sake of truth and partly for 
that of mental exercitation, without on either side any disposition 
to bow to authority or stop short of extreme conclusions. The 
upshot of this habit was that Shelley and Hogg, at the close 
of some five months of happy and uneventful academic life, 
got expelled from the university. Shelley — for he alone figures 
as the writer of the ” little syllabus,” although there can be no 
doubt that Hogg was his confidant and coadjutor throughout^ — 
published anonymously a pamphlet or flysheet entitled The | 
Necessity of Atheism, which he sent round to bishops and all sorts 
of people as an invitation or challenge to discussion. It amounted 
to saying that neither reason nor testimony is adequate to 
establish the existence of a deity, and that nothing short of a 
f>ersonal individual self-revelation of the deity would be sufficient. 
The college authorities heard of the pamphlet, identified Shelley 
as its author, and summoned him before them — “ our master, 
and two or three of the fellows.” The pamphlet was produced, 
and Shelley was required to say whether he had written it or not. 
The youth declined to answer the question, and was expelled 
by a written sentence, ready drawn up. Hogg was next sum- 
moned, with a result practically the same. The precise details 
of this transaction have been much controverted ; the best 
evidence is that which appears on the college records, showing 
that both Hogg and Shelley (Hogg is there named first) were 
expelled for “ contumaciously refusing to answer questions,” 
and for ” repeatedly declining to disavow ” the authorship. 
Thus they were dismissed as being mutineers against academic 
authority, in a case pregnant with the suspicion — not the proof — 


I of atheism ; but how the authorities could know beforehand 
that the two undergraduates would be contumacious and stiff 
against disavowal, so as to give warrant for written sentences 
[ ready drawn up, is nowhere explained. Possibly the sentences 
were worded without ground assigned, and would only have 
been produced in terrorem had the young men proved more 
malleable. The date of this incident was the 25th of March i8i i 

Shelley and Hogg came up to London, where Shelley was soon 
left alone, as his friend went to York to study conveyancing 
Percy and his incensed father did not at once come to teiiM 
and for a while he had no resource beyond pocket-money saved 
up by his sisters (four in number altogether) and sent round to 
him, sometimes by the hand of a singularly pretty school-fellow 
Miss Harriet Westbrook, daughter of a retired and moderately 
rich hotel-keeper. Shelley, in early youth, had a somewhat 
“priggish” turn for moralizing and argumentation, and a 
decided mania for proselytizing ; his school-girl sisters, and their 
little Methodist friend Miss Westbrook, aged between fifteen 
and sixteen, must all be enlightened and converted to anti- 
Christianity. He therefore cultivated the society of Harriet, 
calling at the house of her father, and being encouraged in his 
assiduity by her much older sister Eliza. Harriet not unnaturally 
fell in love with him ; and he, though not it would seem at any 
time ardently in love with her, dallied along the flowery pathway 
which leads to sentiment and a definite courtship. This was 
not his first love-affair ; for he had but a very few months before 
been courting his cousin Miss Harriet Grove, who, alarmed at 
hLs heterodoxies, finally broke off with him— to his no small 
grief and perturbation at the time. It is averred, and seemingly 
with truth, that Shelley never indulged in any sensual or dissipated 
amour ; and, as he advances in life, it becomes apparent that, 
though capable of the passion of love, and unu.sually prone to 
regard with much effusion of sentiment women who interested 
his mind and heart, the mere attraction of a pretty face or an 
alluring figure left him unenthralled. After a while Percy 
was reconciled to his father, revisited his family in Sussex, and 
then stayed with a cousin in Wales. Hence he was recalled to 
London by Miss Harriet Westbrook, who wrote complaining 
of her father’s resolve to send her back to her school, in which 
she was now regarded with repulsion as having become too apt 
a pupil of the atheist Shelley. He replied counselling resistance. 
“ She wrote to say ” (these are the words of Shelley in a letter 
to Hogg, dating towards the end of July 1811) “ that resistance 
was useless, but that she would fly with me, and threw herself 
upon my protection.” Shelley, therefore, returned to London, 
where he found Harriet agitated and wavering ; finally they 
agreed to elope, travelled in haste to Edinburgh, and there, 
on the 28th of August, were married with the rites of the Scottish 
Church. Shelley, it should be understood, had by this time 
openly broken, not only with the dogmas and conventions of 
Christian religion, but with many of the institutions of Christian 
polity , and in especial with such as enforce and regulate marriage ; 
he held — with William Godwin and some other theorists — that 
marriage ought to be simply a voluntary relation between a man 
and a woman, to be assumed at joint option and terminated 
at the after-option of either party. If, therefore, he had acted 
upon his personal conviction of the right, he would never have 
wedded Harriet, whether by Scotch, English or any other law ; 
but he waived his own theory in favour of the consideration 
that in such an experiment the woman’s stake, and the dis- 
advantages accruing to her, are out of all comparison with the 
man’s. His conduct, therefore, was so far entirely honourable ; 
and, if it derogated from a principle of his own (a principle which, 
however contrary to the morality of other people, was and always 
remained matter of genuine conviction on his individual part), 
this was only in deference to a higher and more imperious standard 
of right, 

Harriet Shelley was not only beautiful ; she was amiable, 
^commodating, adequately well educated and well bred. She 
liked reading, and her reading was not strictly frivolous. But 
she could not (as Shelley said at a later date) “ feel poetry and 
understand philosophy. ’ ’ Her attractions were all on the surface ; 
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there was (to use a common phrase) “ nothing particular in her.” 
For nearly three years Shelley and she led a shifting sort of life 
upon an income of £400 a year, one-half of which was allowed 
(after his first severe indignation at the mesalliance was past) 
by Mr Timothy Shelley, and the other half by Mr Westbrook. 
TTie couple left Edinburgh for York and the society of Hogg ; 
broke wth him upon a charge made by Harriet, and evidently 
fully believed by Shelley at the time, that, during a temporaiy 
absence of his upon business in Sussex, Hogg had tried to seduce 
her (this quarrel was entirely made up at the end of about a year); 
moved off to Keswick in Cumberland, where they received kind 
attentions from Southey, and some hospitality from the duke 
of Norfolk, who, as chief magnate in the Shoreham region of 
Sussex, was at pains to reconcile the father and his too unfilial 
heir ; sailed thence to Dublin, where Shelley was eager, and 
in some degree prominent, in the good cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, conjoined with repeal of the union ; crossed to Wales, 
and lived at Nant-Gwillt, near Rhayader, then at Lynmouth 
in Devonshire, then at Tanyrallt in Carnarvonshire. All this 
was between September 1811 and February 1813. At Lynmouth 
an Irish servant of Shelley’s was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment for distributing and posting up printed papers, 
bearing no printer’s name, of an inflammatory or seditious 
tendency — being a Declaration of Rights composed by the 
youthful reformer, and some verses of his named The DeoiVs 
Walk, At Tanyrallt Shelley was (according to his own and 
Harriet’s account, confirmed by the evidence of Miss Westbrook, 
the elder sister, who continued an inmate in most of their homes) 
attacked on the night of 26th February by an assa.ssin who fired 
three pistol-shots. It was either a human assassin or (as Shelley 
once said) “ the devil.” The motive of the attack was undefined ; 
the fact of its occurrence was generally disbelieved, both at the 
time and by subsequent inquirers. Shelley was full of wild 
unpractical notions ; he dosed himself occasionally with laudanum 
as a palliative to spasmodic pains ; he was given to strange 
assertions and romancing narratives (several of which might 
I)roperly be specified here but for want of space), and wa* not 
incapable of conscious fibbing. His mind no doubt oscillated at 
times along the line which divides sanity from insane delusion. 
It is now, however, at last proved that he did not invent such a 
monstrous story to serve a j^rposc. The Century Magazine for 
October 1905 contained an article entitled “ A Strange Adventure 
of Shelley’s,” by Margaret L. Croft, which shows that a shepherd 
close to Tanyrallt, named Robin Pant Evan, being irritated by 
some well-meant acts of Shelley in terminating the lives of dying 
or diseased sheep, did really combine with two other shepherds 
to scare the poet, and Evan was the person who played the part 
of “ assassin.” He himself avowed as much to members of a 
family, Greaves, who were living at Tanyrallt between 1847 and 
1865. This was the break-up of the residence of the Shelleys 
at Tanyrallt ; they revisited Ireand, and then settled for a while 
in London. Here, in June 1813, Harriet gave birth to her 
daughter lanthe Eliza (she married a Mr Esdaile, and died in 
1876). Here also Shelley brought out his first poem of any 
importance, Queen Mob ; it was privately printed, as its exceed- 
ingly aggressive tone in matters of religion and morals would 
not allow of publication. In July the Shelleys took a house at 
Bracknell near Windsor Forest, where they had congenial 
neighbours, Mrs Boinville and her family. 

The speculative sage whom Shelley especially reverenced 
was William Godwin, the author of Political Justice and of the 
romance Caleb Williams ; in 1796 he had married Mary Wollstone- 
craft, authoress of The Rights of Woman, who died shortly 
after giving birth, on the 30th of August 1797, to a daughter 
Mary. With Godwin Shelley had opened a volunteered corre- 
spondence late in 1811, and he had knowm him personally since 
the winter which closed 1812. Godwin was then a bookseller, 
Hving with his second wife, w^ho had been a Mrs Clairmont ; 
there were four other inmates of the household, tw'o of w'hom 
call for some mention here— Fanny WoUstonecraft, the daughter 
of the authoress and Mr Imlay, and Claire (Clara Mary Jane), 
the daughter of Mrs Clairmont. Fanny committed suicide in 
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October 1816, being, according to some accounts which remain 
unverified, hopelessly in love with Shelley ; Claire was closely 
associated with all his subsequent career. It was towards May 
1814 thrft Shelley first saw Mary W'ollstonecraft Godwin as a 
gro^-up girl (she was well on towards seventeen) ; he instantly 
fell in love with her, and she with him. Just before this, on the 24th 
of March, Shelley had remarried Harriet in London, apparently 
writh a view to strengthening his position in his relations with 
his father as to the family property ; but, on becoming enamoured 
of Mary, he seems to have rapidly made up his mind that Harriet 
should not stand in the wny. She was at Bath while he was 
in London. They had, how^ever, met again in London and come 
to some sort of understanding before the final crisis arrh'cd— 
Harriet remonstrating and indignant, but incapable of effective 
resistance — Shelley sick of her companionship, and bent upon 
gratifying his own wishes, which, os we have already seen, were not 
at odds with his avowed principles of conduct. For .some months 
past there had been bickerings and misunderstandings betw'een 
him and Harriet, aggravated by the now detested presence of 
Miss Westbrook in the house ; more than this cannot be .said, 
and it seems dubious whether more wdll be hereafter known. 
Shelley, and not he alone, alleged grave misdoing on Harriet’s 
part — perhaps mistakenly. I'he upshot came on the 28th 
of July, w'hen .Shelley aided Mary to elope from her father’s house. 
Claire Clairmont deciding to accompany them. They crossed 
to (Calais, and proceeded across France into Switzerland . Godwin 
and his wife were greatly incensed. 'I’hough he and Mar>' 
WoUstonecraft had entertained and avowed bold opinions 
regarding the marriage-bond, similar to Shelley's own, and had 
in their time acted upon these opinions, it is not clearly made 
out that Mary Godwin had ever been encouraged by paternal 
influence to think or do the like. Shelley and she chose to act 
upon their owm likings and responsibility — he disregarding 
any claim w'hich Harriet had upon him, and Mary setting at 
nought her father's authority. Both were prepared to ignore 
the law of the land and the niles of society. 

'I'he three young people returned to London in .September. 
In the following January 1815 Sir Bysshe Shelley died, and Perc>’ , 
w'ho had lately b(‘en in great money -.straits, became the im- 
mediate heir to the entailed property inherited by his father 
Sir Timothy. 'I'his entailed property seems to have been w'orth 
£6000 per annum, or little less. There was another very mucji 
larger property whic h Percy might shortly before liave secured 
to himself, contingently upon his father's death, if he would 
have consented to put it upon the same footing of t ntail ; but 
this he resolutely refused to do, on the profe.ssed ground of his 
t)eing opposed upon principle to the system of entail ; there- 
fore, on his grandfather’s death the larger property pa.ssed 
wholly away from any interest w hich Percy might have Imd in it, 
in use or in exix*ctanc>\ He now' came to an understanding with 
his father as to the remaining entailed property ; and, giving up 
certain future advantages, he received henceforth a regular income 
of £1000 a year. Out of this he assigned £200 a year to Harriet, 
who had given birth in November to a son, Charles Bysshe 
(he died in 1826). Shelley, and Mary a.** well, were on moderately 
good terms with Harriet, seeing her from time to time. His 
peculiar views as to the relations of the sexes appear markedly 
again in his ha/ing (so it is alleged) invited Harriet to return 
to his and Mary’s house as a domicile ; a curious arrangement 
which of course did not take effect. He hud, undoubtedly, 
while previou.sly abroad with Mary, invited Harriet to stay in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Shelley and Mary (who was 
naturally alw'ays called Mrs Shelley) now settled at Bishopgate, 
near Windsor Forest ; here he produced his first excellent poem, 
Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude, w'hich w'as published soon after- 
w'ards with a few others. Thomas Love Peacock was one of 
his principal associates at Bishopgate. 

In May i8i6 the pair left England for Switzertod, together 
with Miss Clairmont, and their owm infant son William. They 
went straight to S^cheron, near Geneva ; Byron, whose separation 
from his wife had just then taken place, arrived there immediately 
afterwards. A great deal of controversy has arisen as to the 
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rtiotives and incidents of this foreign sojourn. The clear 
is that Miss Clairmont, who had a fine voice and some inclination 
for the stage, had seen Byron, as connected wjth the man^ement 
of I>ury Ume theatre, earlv in the year, and an amorou.f intn^e 
had begun between them in I^ondon, Prima facie it seems quite 
reasonable to suppose that she had explained the facts to Shelley 
or to Mary, or to both, and had induced them to convoy her 
to the society of Byron abroad ; were this finally established 
as the fact, it would show no inconsistency of conduct, or breach 
of his own code of sexual morals, on Shelley’s part. On the other 
hand, documentary evidence exists showing that Mary was 
totally ignorant of the amour shortly before they went abroad. 
Whether or not they knew of it while they and Claire were in 
daily intercourse with Byron, and housed close by him on the 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, may be left unargued. The three 
returned to London in September 1816, Byron remaining abroad ; 
and in January 1817 Miss Clairmont gave birth to his daughter 
named Allegra. 

'Fhe return of the Shelleys was closely followed by two suicides 
—first that of Fanny Wollstonecraft (already referred to), and 
second that of Harriet Shelley, who on the 9th of November 
drowned herself in the Serpentine. The body was not found 
until the loth of December. The latest stages of the lovely 
and ill-starred Harriet’s career have never been very explicitly 
recorded. It .seems that she formed a connexion with some 
gentleman from whom circumstances or desertion separated 
her, that her habits became intemperate, and that she was 
treated with contumelious harshness by her sister during an 
illness of their father. She had always had a propensity (often 
laughed at in earlier and happier days) to the idea of suicide, 
and she now carried it out in act — po.ssibly without anything 
which could be regarded as an extremely cogent predisposing 
motive, although the total weight of her distresses, accumulating 
within the past two years and a half, was beyond question heavy 
to bear. Shelley, then at Bath, hurried up to London w'hen he 
heard of Harriet’s death, giving manifest signs of the shock 
which so terrible a catastrophe had produced on him. Some 
self-reproach must no doubt have mmgled with his affliction 
and dismay ; yet he does not appear to have considered him.self 
gravely in the wrong at any stage in the transaction, and it is 
established that in the train of quite recent events which im- 
mediately led up to Harriet’s suicide he had borne no part. 

This was the time when Shelley began to see a great deal 
of Leigh Hunt, the poet and essayist, editor of the Examiner ; 
they were close friends, and Hunt did something to uphold 
the reputation of Shelley as a poet — which, we may here say once 
for all, scarcely obtained any public acceptance or solidity 
during his brief lifetime. The death of Harriet having removed 
the only obstacle to a marriage with Mary Godwin, the wedding 
ensued on the 30th of December 1816, and the married couple 
settled down at (ireat Marlow in Buckinghamshire. Their 
tranquillity was shortly disturbed by a Chancery .suit set in motion 
by Mr Westbrook, who asked for the custody of his two grand- 
children, on the ground that Shelley had de.serted his wife 
and intended to bring up his offspring in his own atheistic and 
anti-social opinions. Lord Chancellor Eldon delivered judgment 
on the i 7th of March 1817. He held that Shelley, having avowed 
condemnable principles of conduct, and having fashioned his 
own conduct to corre.spond, and being likely to inculcate the same 
principles upon his children, was unfit to have the charge of them. 
He appointed as their curator Dr Hume, an orthodox army- 
physician, who was Shelley’s own nominee. The poet had to pay 
for the maintenance of the children a sum which stood eventually 
at £iao per annum ; if it was at first (as generally stated) £200, 
that was no more than what he had previously allowed to Harriet. 
This is the last incident of marked importance in the perturbed 
career of Shelley ; the rest relates to the history of his mind, the 
poems which he produced and published, and his changes of 
locality in travelling. The first ensuing poem was The Revolt 
of Jslam^ referred to near the close of this article. 

In March 1818, after an illness which he regarded (rightly 
or wrongly) as a dangerous pulmonary attack, Shelley, with his 


wife, their two infants William and Clara, and Miss Clairmont 
and her baby Allegra, went off to Italy, where the short remainder 
of his life was passed. Allegra was soon sent on to Venice, to 
her father, who, ever since parting from Miss Clairmont in Switzer- 
land, showed a callous and unfeeling determination to see and 
know no more about her. In 1818 the Shelleys — always nearly 
with Miss Clairmont in their company—were in Milan, Leghorn, 
the Bagni di Lucca, Venice and its neighbourhood, Rome, and 
Naples ; in 1819 in Rome, the vicinity of Leghorn, and Florence 
(both their infants were now dead, but a third was born late in 
1819, Percy Florence Shelley, who in 1844 inherited the baron- 
etcy) ; in 1820 in Pisa the Bagni di Pisa (or di San Giuliano), 
and Leghorn ; in 1821 in Pisa and with Byron in Ravenna ; 
in 1822 in Pisa and on the Bay of Spezia, between Lcrici and San 
Terenzio. The incidents of this period are but few, and of no 
great importance apart from their bearing upon the poet’s 
writings. In Leghorn he knew Mr and Mrs Gisborne, the latter 
a once intimate friend of Godwin ; she taught Shelley Spanish, 
and he was eager to promote a project for a steamer to be built 
by her son by a former marriage, the engineer Henry Reveley ; 
it would have been the first steamer to navigate the Gulf of Lyons. 
In Pisa he formed a sentimental intimacy with the Contessina 
Emilia Viviani, a girl who was pining in a convent pending her 
father’s choice of a husband for her ; this impassioned but vague 
and fanciful attachment — which soon came to an end, as Emilia’s 
character developed less favourably in the eyes of her Platonic 
adorer — produced the transcendental love-poem of Epipsychidion 
in 1821. In Ravenna the scheme of the quarterly magazine 
the Liberal was concerted by Byron and Shelley, the latter 
being principally interested in it with a view to benefiting 
Leigh Hunt by such an association with Byron. In Pisa Byron 
and Shelley were very constantly together, having in their 
company at one time or another Shelley's cousin and schoolfellow 
Captain Thomas Medwin (1788-1869), Lieutenant Edward 
Elliker Williams (1793-1822) and his wife, to both of whom 
the poet was very warmly attached, and Captain Edward John 
Trelawny, the adventurous and romantic-natured seaman, who 
has left important and interesting reminiscences of this period. 
Byron admired very highly the generous, unworldly and enthu- 
siastic character of Shelley, and set some value on his writings ; 
Shelley half-worshipped Byron as a poet, and was anxious, but 
in some conjunctures by no means able, to respect him as a man. 
In Pi.sa he knew also Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, one of 
the pioneers of Grecian insurrection and freedom ; the glorious 
cau.se fired Shelley, and he wrote the drama of Hellas (1821). 

The last residence of Shelley was the Ca.sa Magni, a bare and 
exposed dwelling on the Gulf of Spezia. He and his wife, with 
the William.ses, went there at the end of April 1822 to spend 
the summer, which proved an arid and scorching one. Shelley 
and Williams, both of them in.satiably fond of boating, had a 
.small schooner named the “ Don Juan ” (or more properly the 
“ Ariel ”), built at Genoa after a design which Williams had 
procured from a naval friend, but the reverse of safe. 'I'hey 
received her on the 12th of May, found her rapid and alert, and 
on the 1st of July started in her to I.eghorn, to meet Leigh Hunt, 
whose arrival in Italy had just been notified. After doing his 
best to set things going conifortably between Byron and Hunt, 
Shelley returned on board with Williams on the 8th of July. 
It was a day of dark, louring, stifling heat. Trelawny took 
leave of his two friends, and about half-past six in the evening 
found himself startled from a doze by a frightful turmoil of storm. 
The “ Don Juan ” had by this time made Via Reggio ; she 
was not to be seen, though other vessels which had sailed about 
the same time were still discernible. Shelley, Williams and their 
only companion, a sailor-boy, perished in the squall. The exact 
nature of the catastrophe was from the first regarded as somewhat 
disputable. The condition of the “ Don Juan ” when recovered 
did not favour any assumption that she had capsized in a hea>7' 
sea — ^rather that she had been run down by some other vessel, 
a felucca or fishing-smack. In the absence of any counter- 
evidence this would be supposed to have occurred by accident ; 
but a rumour, not strictly verified and certainly not refuted, 
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exists that an ag«d Italian seaman on his deathbed confessed 
that he had been one of the crew of the fatal felucca, and that the 
collision was intentional, as the men had plotted to steal a 
sum of money supposed to be on the “ Don Juan,” in charge 
of Lord Byron. In fact there was a moderate sum there, but 
Byron had neither embarked nor intended to embark. This 
may perhaps be the true account of the tragedy ; at any rate 
Trelawny, the best possible authority on the subject, accepted 
it as true. He it was who laboriously tracked out the shore- 
washed corpses of Williams and Shelle>% and who undertook 
the burning of them, after the ancient Greek fashion, on the 
shore near Via Reggio, on the 15th and i6th of August. The 
great poet’s ashes were then collected, and buried in the new 
Protestant cemeter>^ in Rome. He was, at the date of his 
untimely death, within a month of completing the thirtieth year 
of his age — a surprising example of rich poetic achievement 
for so young a man. 

The character of Shelley can be considered according to two 
different standards of estimation. We can estimate the original 
motive forces in his character ; or we can form an opinion of his 
actions, and thence put a certain construction upon his personal 
qualities. We will first try the latter method. It cannot be 
denied by his admirers and eulogists, and is abundantly clear to 
his censors, that his actions were in some considerable degree 
abnormal, dangerous to the settled basis of society, and marked 
by headstrong and undutiful presumption. But it is remarkable 
that, even among the censors of his conduct, many persons are 
none the less impressed by the beauty of his character ; and this 
leads us back to our first point — the original motive forces in that. 
Here we find enthusiasm, fervour, courage (moral and physical), 
an unbounded readiness to act upon w'hat he considered right 
principle, however inconvenient or disastrous the con.sequences 
to himself, sweetness and indulgence towards others, extreme 
generosity (he appears to have given Godwin, though sometimes 
bitterly opposed to him, between £4000 and £5000), and the prin- 
ciple of love for humankind in abundance and superabundance. 
He respected the truth, such as he conceived it to be, in spiritual 
or speculative matters, and respected no construction of the 
truth which came to him recommended by human authority. 
No man had more hatred or contempt of custom and prescription ; 
no one had a more authentic or vivid sense of universal charity. 
The same radiant enthusia.sm which appeared in his poetry 
as idealism stamped his speculation with the conception of 
perfectibility and his character with loving emotion. 

In person Shelley was attractive, winning and almost beautiful, 
but not to be called handsome. His height was nearly 5 ft. 11 ; 
he was slim, agile, and strong, with something of a stoop ; his 
complexion brilliant, his hair abundant and wavy, dark brown 
but early beginning to grizzle ; the eyes, deep blue in tint, 
have been termed ‘‘ stag-eyes ’’—Large, fixed and beaming. His 
voice was wanting in richness and suavity— high-pitched, and 
tending to the screechy ; his general aspect, though extremely 
variable according as his mood of mind and his expression shifted, 
was on the whole uncommonly juvenile. The only portrait of 
Shelley, from which some idea of his looks used to be formed, 
is that painted by an amateur, Miss Curran, in 1819 ; Mrs Shelley, 
later, pronounced it to be “ in many things very like.” This 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery, together with a quasi- 
duplicate of it painted by Clint, chiefly from Miss Curran’s 
likeness, and partly from a water colour (now lost) by Lieutenant 
Williams. In 1905 {Century Magazine) another portrait was 
brought forward : a pencil sketch taken in the last month 
of the poet’s life by an American artist, William E. West, followed 
by an oil-painting founded on that sketch. The two works 
differ very considerably, and neither of them resembles Miss 
Curran’s portrait, yet we incline to believe that the sketch was 
really taken from Shelley. 

If we except Goethe (and leave out of count any living writers, 
whose ultimate value cannot at present be assessed), we rnust 
consider Shelley to be the supreme poet of the new era which, 
beginning with the French Revolution, remains continuous 
into our own day. Victor Hugo comes nearest to him in 


poetic stature, and might for certain reasons be even preferred to 
him ; Byron and Wordsworth also have their numerous champions 
—not to speak of Tennyson or Browning. The grounds, 
however, ■•on which Shelley may be set highest of all are mainly 
^rec. He excels all his competitors in ideality, he excels them 
in music, and he excels them in importance. By importance 
we here mean the direct import of the work performed, its con- 
trolling power over the reader’s thought and feeling, the con- 
tagious fire of its white-hot intellectual passion, and the long 
reverberation of its appeal. Shelley is emphatically the poet 
of the future. In his own day an alien in the world of mind 
and invention, and in our day but partially a denizen of it, 
he appears destined to become, in the long vista of years, an 
informing presence in the innermost shrine of human thought. 
Shelley appeared at the time when the sublime frenzies of the 
French revolutionary movement had exhausted the elasticity 
of men’s thought — at least in England — and had left them 
flaccid ^d stolid ; but that movement prepared another in which 
revolution was to assume the milder guise of reform, conquering 
and to conquer. Shelley was its prophet. As an iconoclast 
and an idealist he took the only position in which a poet could 
advantageously work as a reformer. To outrage his contem- 
poraries was the condition of leading his successors to triumph 
and of personally triumphing in their victories. Shelley had the 
temper of an innovator and a martyr ; and in an intellect 
wondrously poetical he united speculative keenness and humani- 
tarian zeal in a degree for which we might vainly seek his pre- 
cursor. We have already named ideality as one of his leading 
excellences. This Shelleian quality combines, as its constituents, 
sublimity, beauty and the abstract passion for good. It should 
be acknowledged that, while this great quality forms the chief 
and most admirable factor in Shelley’s poetry, the defects which 
go along with it mar his work too often — producing at times 
vagueness, unreality and a pomp of glittering indistinctness, 
in which excess of sentiment welters amid excess of words. This 
blemish affects the long poems mucli more than the pure lyrics ; 
in the latter the rapture, the music and the emotion are in 
exquisite balance, and the work has often as much of dehcate 
simplicity as of fragile and flower-like perfection. 

Some of Shelley's principal writings have already been 
mentioned above ; we must now give a brief account of others. 
Of his early work prior to Queen Mab — such romances as Zastrozzi 
and St Intyne, such verse as the Poems by Victor aftd Cazire, 
and the Fragments of Margaret Nicholson — we can only here 
say that they are intrinsically worthless. Alastor was succeeded 
(1817) by The RettoU of Islam, a poem of no common length 
in the Spen.serian stanza, preaching bloodless revolution ; it 
was written in a sort of friendly competition with Keats (who 
produced Endymion) and is amazingly fine in parts, but as a 
whole somewhat long-drawn and exhausting. This tran.scen- 
dental epic (for such it may be termed) was at first named 
Laon and Cythna, or the Revolution of the Golden City^ and the 
lovers of the stoiy^ were then brother and si.ster as well as lovers — 
an experiment upon British endurance which the publishers 
would not connive at. The year 1818 produced Rosalind and 
Helen, a comparatively weak poem, begun in England and 
finished in Italy, and Julian and Maddalo, a very strong 
one, written in the neighbourhood of Venice — demonstrating in 
Shelley a singular power of seeing ordinary things with direct- 
ness, and at once figuring them as reality and transfiguring them 
into poetry. In each of these two poems Shelley gives a quasi- 
portraiture of himself. The next year, 1819, was his culmination, 
producing as it did the grand tragedy of The Cenci and the 
sublime ideal drama Prometheus Unbound, composed partly on 
the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla in Rome. This last we have 
no hesitation in calling his masterpiece. It embodies, in forms 
of surpassing imagination and beauty, Shelley’s deepjest and 
most daring conceptions. Prometheus, the human mind and 
will, has invested with the powers proper to himself Jupiter, the 
god of heaven, who thereupon chains and torments Prometheus 
and oppresses mankind ; in other words, the anthropomorphic 
god of religion is a creation of the human mind, ana both the 
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mind of man and man himself are enslaved as long as this god 
exercises his delegated but now absolute power. Prometheus, 
who is from of old wedded to Asia, or Nature, protests against 
and anathematizes the usurper enthroned oy himself I At last 
the anathema (although Prometheus has revoked it by an act 
of sclf-conqucst) takes effect : Eternity, Demogorgon, dismisses 

i upiter to unending nothingness. Prometheus is at once un- 
ound, the human mind is free ; he is reunited to his spouse 
Nature, and the world of man passes from thraldom and its 
degradation into limitless progression, or (as the phrase goes) 
perfectibility, moral and material. This we regard as in brief 
the argument of Promethfus Unbound. It is closely analogous 
to the argument of the juvenile poem Queen Mob, but so raised 
in form and creative touch that, whereas to write Queen Mob 
was only to be an ambitious and ebullient tiro, to invent Pro- 
metheus Unbound was to be the poet of the future. The Witch 
of Atlas (i8zo) is the most perfect work among all Shelley’s 
longer poems, though it is neither the deepest nor the most 
interesting. It may be rated as a pure exercise of roving imagina- 
tion — guided, however, by an intense sense of beauty, and by 
its author’s exceeding fineness of nature. The poem has often 
been decried as practically unmeaning ; we do not subscribe 
to this opinion. 'Phe “ witch ” of this subtle and magical inven- 
tion seems to represent that faculty which we term “ the fancy ” ; 
using this assumption as a clue, we find plenty of meaning 
in the poem, but necessarily it is fanciful or volatile meaning. 
The elegy on Keats, Adonais, followed in 1821 ; the Triumph 
of Lt/e, a mystical and mo.st impressive allegory, constructed 
upon lines marked out by Dante and by Petrarch, was occupying 
the poet up to the time of his death. The stately fragment which 
remains is probably a minor portion of the projected whole. 
'Fhe translations — chiefly from Homer, Euripides, Calderon 
and Goethe — date from 1819 to 1822, and testify to the poetic 
endowment of Shelley not less absolutely than his own original 
compositions ; there are also prose translations from Plato. 

Shelley, it will be seen, was not only a prolific but also a versatile 
poet. Works so various in faculty and in form as The Revolt 
of Islam, Julian and Maddalo, The Cenci, Prometheus Unbound, 
Epipysychidion, and the grotesque effusions of which Peter 
Bell the Third is the prime example, added to the consummate 
array of lyrics, have seldom to be credited to a single writer — 
one, moreover, who died before he was thirty years of age. In 
prose Shelley could be as admirable as in poetry. His letters 
to Thomas lx)ve Peacock and others, and his uncompleted 
Defence of Poetry, are the chief monuments of his mastery in 
prose ; and certainly no more beautiful prose — having much 
of the .spirit and the aroma of pwtry, yet without being 
distorted out of its proper essence — is to be found in the English 
language. 

The chief original authorities for the life of Shelley (apart from his 
own writings, which contain a good deal of autobiography, if heed- 
fully sifted and collated) are — (1) the notices by Mrs Shelley inter- 
spersed in her edition of the Poems ; (2) Hogg s amusing, discerning 
and authentic, although in some resoects exaggerated, book ; (3) 
Trelawny's Records ; (4) tlie Life by Medwin ; and (5) the articles 
written by Peacock. Some other writers, especially Leigh Hunt, 
might be mentioned, but they come less close to the facts. Among 
biographical books produced since Shelley s deatli, by authors who 
did not know him personally, the leading work is the Life by 
Professor Dowden (2 vols. , 1886), which emb(^ics important materials 
imparted by the Shelley family. The Real Shelley, by C. Jeaffreson 
(1885), is controversial in method and decidedly hostile in tendency, 
and tries a man of genius by tests far from well adapted (in our 
opinion) to bring out a right result ; it contains, however, an ample 
snare of solid information and sharp disquisition. The memoir by 
W. M. Rossetti, prefixed to an edition of Shelley’s Poems in two forms 
of publication (1870 and 1878), was an endeavour to formulate in 
brief sfiace, out of the then confused and conflicting records, an 
Mcurate account of Shelley —admiring, but not uncandidlyone-sided. 
There is valuable material in I.ady Shelley's Shelley Memorials, and 
in Dr Garnett’s Rel\cs ^ Shelley ; and the memoir by J. Addington 
Symonds, in the Enf^lish Men of Letters series, is charactenstic of 
the writer. The most complete edition of Shelley's poems is now 
the Oxford edition, edited by Thomas Hutchinson (Clarendon Press, 
which includes several pieces not in any other edition, and 
uses ue emendations, &c., published by Mr C. D. Locock (1903) from 
examination of the MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Mr Buxton 


Forman's earlier and exceUent edition includes the writings in 
as well as in verse. g 

SHELLEY’S CASE, RULE IN, an important decision in the 
law of real property. The litigation was brought about by the 
settlement made by Sir William Shelley {c. 1480-1549), a judge 
of the common pleas, of an estate which he had purchased on 
the dissolution of Sion Monastery. After prolonged argument 
the celebrated rule was laid down by Lord Chancellor Sir Thomas 
Bromley, who presided over an assembly of all the judges to 
hettf the case in Easter term 1580-1581. The rule may be stated 
as follows : when an ancestor by any gift or conveyance takes 
an estate of freehold and in the same gift or conveyance an 
estate is limited, either mediately or immediately, to his heirs 
or the heirs of his body, in such a case the word “ heirs ” is a 
word of limitation and not of purchase ; that is to say, the estate 
of the ancestor is not a life or other freehold estate with remainder 
to the heirs or heirs of the body, but an estate in fee or an estate 
tail according to circumstances. The rule is a highly technical 
one, and has led to much litigation and in many cases without 
a doubt to the defeat of a testator’s intentions. It is said to 
have had its origin in the wish of the law to preserve to the lords 
their right of wardship, which would have been ousted by the 
heir taking as purchaser and not as successor. The rule is 
reported by Lord Coke in 1 Reports 93 b. (.see also Van Grutten 
V. Foxwell, 1897, A.C. 658). In the United States the rule in 
Shelley’s case was at one time in operation as a part of the 
common law, but it has been repealed by statute in most states. 

SHELUHEAPS, or Kitchen-midden (D 2 ,n.Kibkk€n-m ' 6 dding), 
prehistoric refuse heaps or mounds found in all quarters of the 
globe, which consist chiefly of the shells of edible molluscs mixed 
with fragments of animal bones, and implements of stone, bone 
and horn. They may sometimes, as in the Straits of Magellan, 
be seen in process of formation. Many having a prehistoric 
origin have been examined, notably on the eastern coast of 
Denmark. The.se were at first thought to be raised beaches, 
but a cursory examination at once proved their artificial 
construction. Further investigation by archaeologists proved 
these shell-heaps to belong to a very ancient period, probabl)* 
the early part of the Neolithic age, “ when the art of polishing 
flint implements was known, but before it had reached its 
greatest development” (Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 
6th ed. p. 235). They contained the remains of quadrupeds, 
birds and fish, w'hich served as the food of the prehistoric 
inhabitants. Among the bones were those of the wqld bull or 
aurochs, beaver, seal and great auk, all now extinct or rare in this 
region. Moreover, a striking proof of the antiquity of these 
shell-heaps is that they contain full-sized shells of the common 
oyster, which camiot live at present in the brackish waters of 
the Baltic except near its entrance, the inference being that the 
shores where the oyster at that time flourished were open to 
the salt sea. Thus also the eatable cockle, mussel and periwinkle 
abounding in the kitchen-middens are of full ocean size, whereas 
those now living in the adjoining waters are dwarfed to a third 
of their natural size by the want of saltness. It thus ap{)ears 
that the connexion between the ocean and the Baltic has notably 
changed since the days of these rude stone-age peoples. The 
masses of debris were in some places ten to twenty feet thick 
and stretched a thousand feet. It does not appear tliat the men 
of the kitchen-middens had any knowledge of agriculture, no 
traces of grain of any sort being found. The only vegetable 
remains were burnt pieces of wood and some charred substance, 
possibly a sea-plant used in the production of salt. Flat stones 
blackened with fire, forming hearths, were ako found. That 
periods of scarcity must have been frequent in the absence of 
cereals is indicated by the discovery of bones of the fox, wolf 
and other carnivora, which would hardly have been eaten from 
choice. The kitchen-middens of Denmark were not mere summer- 
quarters : the ancient fishermen appear to have stayed in the 
neighbourhood for two-thirds, if not the w'hole, of the year. This 
is suggested by an examination of the bones of the wild animals, 
from which it is often possible to tell the time of year when they 
were killed. Thus the remains of the wild swan {Cygnus musicus). 
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ft winter visitor, leaving the Danish coast in March and returning | 
in November, are found in abundance. Additional proof is 
afforded among the inammalian remains by two periodical 
phenomena, the shedding of the stag’s antlers and the birth 
and growth of the young. The flint implements found include 
flakes, axes, awls, sling-stones or net-weights, and rude lance- j 
heads. A fragment of one polished axe was found at Havelse 
which had been worked up into a .scraper. Small pieces of j 
coarse pottery are also met with. The Danish kitchen-midden ! 
men were not cannibals. In physique they seem to have | 
resembled the Lapps, a race of small men with heavy over- 
hanging brows and round heads. The excavation of the Danish 
shell-heaps was followed by the investigation of others in other | 
countries. At Omori (Japan), in the Aleutian Islands, in British 
Columbia, Oregon and California shell-mounds were explored, 
always with the result of proving that the present populations i 
had been preceded by ruder tribes of great imtiquity. On the j 
Atlantic coast of Brazil shell-heaps, which mii.st have taken | 
thousands of years to accumulate, are now overgrown with 
dense forests. 

BiHLiOGRAPHY, — Paul Schumacher, Kjokfien-moddtngs on the 
Sorlhern CoaU of Ametica (Smithsonian BeporU, 1873) ; li. Kudus, 
The Earth and its Inhabitants (T^cw York, 1890), vol. xix. ; D. G. 
Brmlon, Artificial Shell-deposits of the United States (Smithsonian 
Jtcporls, Washington, i 80 h) ; Lord Avebury. Prehistoric limes 
(otli ed., 1900) ; 1 Wyman. Fresh-water Shell-mounds of Florida,” 
Memoirs of the Peabody Jait/cmro/.Stj. vol. i. (ir^alem, Mass., 1875) ; 
Moisc, Shell-mounds of Omurt (Tokio, 1879); F'. 11 . Cushing, Ancient 
Ke\ -Dwellers' Remains (Pliiladel])lna, 1897); W. H. Dali, Tribes of the 
Extreme North-West : Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. i. (Washington, 1877). 

SHELL-MONEY, a medium of exchange common to many 
urimitive races, consisting of sea shells or pieces of them worked 
into beads or artificially shaped. vShell money has not been re- 
stricted to one quarter of the globe, but in some form or other 
appears to have been almost universal. It has been found 
in America, Asia, Africa and Australia. The .shell used by the 
Indians of Alaska and California was the Dentalium pretiosum, a 
species of tusk-shell found along the north-west coast. It received 
Its name from its tusk-like appearance, and was valued by length 
and not by the number of shells. The usual method of mea.suring 
was by the finger-joints, and the Itgua, the highest denomination 
of their coinage, consisted of twenty-five shells strung together, 
which from end to end made a total measurement of a fathom 
(6 ft.) or thereabouts, equalling in English coinage about £50. 
Farther south on the .shore of California the Indians used the 
Saxidomus gracilis or Tapis graalts, while in the islands close 
to the littoral the Lttorma obesa was in commonest use. 

But the shell most used by primitive peoples has always 
been the Cypraea mmeta, or money-cowry (.see Cowky). It 
IS most abundant in the Indian Ocean, and is collected more j 
particularly in the Maidive Islands, in Ceylon, along the Malabar 
coast, in Borneo and other East Indian islands, and in various 
parts of the African coast from Kas tlafun to Mozambique. 1 
It was formerly in familiar u.se in Bengal, where, though it i 
required 3840 to make a rupee, the annual importation w'as 
valued at about £30,000. In western Afrii^a it was, until past | 
the middle of the igth century, the u.sual tender, and before the | 
abolition of the slave trade there were large shipments of cowry j 
shells to some of the English ports for reshipment to the slave ' 
coast. As the value of the cowry was very much greater in : 
West Africa than in the regions from which the supply was 
obtained, the trade was extremely lucrative, and in some cases 
the gains are said to have been 500 “o- 1’be use of the cowry 
currency gradually spread inland in Africa, and about 1850 
Heinrich Barth found it fairly recognized in Kano, Kiika, Gando, 
and even Timbuktu. Barth relates that in Muniyoma, one of the 
ancient divisions of Bornu, the king’s revenue was estimated 
at 30,000,000 shells, every full-grown man being required to 
pay annually looo shells for himself, 1000 for every pack-ox, 
and 2000 for every slave in his possession. In the countries 
on the coast the shells were fastened together in strings of 40 
or 100 each- so that fifty or twenty strings represented a dollar ; | 
but in the interior they were laboriously counted one by one. 


or, if the trader were expert, five by five. The districts mentioned 
above received their supply of kurdi, as they were called, from 
the west coast ; byt the regions to the north of Unyamwezi, 
where thiy were in use under the name of simhiy were dependent 
on Moslem traders from Zanzibar. The shells arc still used in 
the remoter parts of Africa, but are yearly tending to give way 
to ordinary currency. The shell of the land -snail, Achahna 
monetaria, cut into circles with an open centre has been long 
used ^ coin in Benguella, Portuguese West Africa. In parts 
of Asia Cyproea annulus f the ring cowry, so called from the 
bright orange-coloured ring on the back or upper side of the 
shell, was commonly used. Many specimen were found by 
Sir Henry Luyard in his excavations at Nimrud in 1845-1851. 

In north Australia different shells were used, one tribe’s 
shell being often absolutely valueles.s in the e>es of another 
tribe. In the islands nortli of New' Guinea the shells are broken 
into flakes. Holes are bored through these flakes, which are 
then valued by length, as in the case of the American tusk- 
shell, the measuring, however, being done betwetm the nipples 
of the breasts instead of bv the finger-joints. 'I'wo shells are 
used by these Pacific islanders, one a cowry found on the New 
(luinca coast, and the other the common pearl .shell broken into 
flakes. As late as 1882 local trade in the Solomon Islands was 
carried on by means of a coinage' of shell beads, small shells 
laborious!)' ground down to the required size by the women. 

5 No more than were actually needed w ere made, and as the process 
wasdifficult, the value of the coinage was salisfactorih' maintained. 

: The custom of breaking or flaking shells was common among 
some of the American Indian tribes, but the shells so mani]iulaie(J 
were of the ponderous Pachvderma crassatel hides species, while 
in the South Pacific Islands thf‘ Oltva carneala w^as used. 

Authorities.-- J<obert P' C. StoarnH, “ Etlino-concholoRV : a 
Study of Primitive Money,” in Smithsonian Report, part 11. (Bureau 
ol Ethnology, Washington), for 1887, ’* Slicll-money,” in I he 

American Naturalist, vol m. (Salem, i8(»y) , ” AborigmnI SluH* 
1 money,” in The American Naturalist (1877), vol. xi , ” On llio Shell- 
J money of New' Britain,” in Jour. Anthrop Jnstitute (1H8H), voJ xvii ; 
j "Abonginal Shell-money,’^ Proc. California A coil, of Science (San 
j Franci.sco, 1875), vol. v. ; E, Ingoisoil in Country Cousins (Ni'w 
York, i88^) ; S. Powers, Contributions to North Ameruan Ethnology 
! (Washington, 1H77), vol. iii. 

SHELTON, THOMAS (fl. I'iiz-ifizo), English translator of 
Don Quixote. In the dedication of The delight full history of the 
withe knight, Don Quishnte (1612) he explains to his patron, 
i Lord How'ard de Walden, afterw'ards 2nd Earl of Suffolk, that 
I he had translated Don Quixote from Spanish into Ehiglish some 
i five or six years jireviously in the period of forty dats for a 
“ very dear friend ” who was unable to understand the original. 
Shelton did not use the original cilition of ('ervanlcs, but one 
published in Brussels in 1607. On the appearance of the Brussels 
imprint of the second part of Don Quixote in i6i6, he translated 
that also into lOnglisb, completing his task in 1620, and printing 
at the same time a rcvi.sed edition of the first part. lli.s perform- 
ance has become a classic among English translations for its 
racy, spirited rendering of the original, Light w-as thrown on 
Thomas Shelton's personal history by the researches oi Mr 
Alexander 'J'. V\'right in a paper published in October 1898. 
Among the kinsfolk of the earl of Suffolk were three persons 
bearing the name Thomas Shelton, and though all died before 
1600 he was probably a member of the same family. It seems 
safe to identif) him with the Thomas Shelton who w rote a sonnet 
prefixed to the Reshiulion of Decayed Intelligence (1605) of 
Richard Verstegan, who was most likely the friend referred to 
in Shelton’s preface, for there is reason to believe that both of 
them were tlien employed in a matter of doubtful loyalty, 
the intrigues of the Roman Catholics in England. He was 
acquainted with the “ cries of the wild Irish,” and seems to have 
been honestly employed in carrying letters to persons in England 
from Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam at Dublin Castle. But in 1599 
he apparently acted as agent for Florence McCarthy to offer his 
service to the king of Spain, a commission for which his knowledge 
of Spanish especially fitted him. Soon afterwards an official 
pr^is of the facts was draw'n up, in which Shelton was implicated 

XXIV. 27 
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by name, A second version of this document in 1617 is actual^ 
signed by him, but ail reference to his share in the matter is 
omitted. Lady Suffolk, the wife of his patjfon, r^ii^d yearly 
f,iooo in secret service money from the Spanish mng, and 
Shelton may have been her accomplice. If the “ many affairs ” 
of his preface were official he would not wish to call atten- 
tion to his antecedents by owning friendship with Verstegan. 

Ihe i 0 x 2 edition is available in Mr Fitzmauricc Kelly's reprint 
for the Tudor Iranslattons (1892) ; that of 1O20 is reproduced in 
Macmillan's “ Library of English Classics ** with an introduction 
by Mr A. W. Pollard, who incorporates the suggestions made 
by Mr A. T. Wright in bis Thomas Shelton, Translator. 

8HEII (Hebrew for “ name, renown, posterity ”), in the 
Bible, the eldest of the three sons of Noah, whose superiority 
over Canaan is reflected in the tradition that Noah pronounced 
a curse upon the latter (Gen. ix. 20-27). In the genealogies 
(x. 21 sqq.), Shem numbers among his descendants Assyrian, 
Arabian, Aramaean and Hebrew populations^ whence the ethnic 
Semitic (strictly speaking, Shemitic) has been coined as a con- 
venient term for these peoples. It is not altogether scientific, 
since the Lydians (Lud) and Elamites are included among 
Shem’s “ sons,*’ apparently on account of their geographical 
position or because of their indebtedness to Assyrian culture. 
On the traditions of Shem, see E. Meyer, Israeliten u. Nach- 
barstdmme (Halle, 1906), pp. 219 sqq. 

SHEMAKHA, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern- 
ment of Baku, 70 m. W. of the town of Baku, and in 40° 38' N. 
and 48° 40' E. It has some 20,000 inhabitants, consisting of 
Tatars (75 %), Armenians and Russians. Shemakha was the 
capital of the khanate of Shirvan, and was known to the 
Roman geographer Ptolemy as Kamachia. About the middle 
of the 1 6th century it was the seat of an English commercial 
factory, under the traveller Jenkinson, afterwards envoy extra- 
ordinary of the khan of Shirvan to Ivan the Terrible of Russia. 
In 1742 Shemakha was taken and destroyed by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, who, to punish the inhabitants for their creed (Sunnite 
Mahommedanism), built a new town under the same name about 
16 m. to the W., at the foot of the main chain of the Caucasus. 
The new Shemakha was at different times a residence of the 
khan of Shirvan, hut it was finally abandoned, and the old town 
rebuilt. The Russians first entered Shirvan in 1723, but soon 
retired. In 1795 they raptured Shemakha as well as^ Baku ; 
but the conquest was once more abandoned, and Shirvan was 
not finally annexed to Russia until 1805. 

SHENANDOAH, a borough of Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., about 40 m. N.N.W. of Reading. Pop. (1910, 
census), 25,774. Among the foreign-bom the Lithuanians 
and Poles predominate — in 1910 a Lithuanian and a Polish 
paper were published here. Shenandoah is served by the 
Pennsylvania, the l^high Valley and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railways. The borough has a public library. The United Greek 
Catholic Church (Ruthenian Rite) here is said to be the first of 
this sect in the United States ; it was organized as St Michael’s 
Parish in 1885, the first building was erected in 1886, and a new 
building was completed in 1909. Shenandoah is situated in 
the eastern part of the middle basin of the great anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania, and the mining and shipping of coal 
are its chief industries. A log house was built on the site of 
the present Shenandoah as early as 1835, but there was no 
further development until 1862, when the first colliery was 
opened. The trough was incorporated in 1866. 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. During the American 
Civil War the Shenandoah Valley was frequently the .scene of 
military operations, and at two pxiints in the war these opera- 
tions rose to the height of separate campaigns possessing great 
significance in the general dcvelopnwnt of the war. Fmm a 
military point of view the Shenandoah Valley was valuable 
to the army which controlled it as a requisitioning area, for in 
this fertile region crops and cattle were plentiful. There were, 
moreover, numerous mills and factories. For the Confederates 
the Valley was also a recruiting area. A macadamized road 
from Lexington via Staunton and Winchester to Martinsburg 
gave them easy access to Maryland and enabled them to cover 


Lynchbuig from the north. By a system of railways which 
united at Gordonsville and Charlottesville troops from Richmond 
and Lynchburg were detrained within easy distance of five good 
passes over Blue Ridge, and as Strasbuig in the valley lies almost 
due west of Washington it was believed in the North that a 
Confederate army thereabouts menaced a city the protection 
of which was a constant factor in the Federal plan of campaign. 
The Valley was 60 m. wide at Martinsburg and had been cleared 
of timber, so that the movements of troops were not restricted 
to the roads : the creeks and rivers were fordable at most places 
in summer by levelling the approaches ; the terrain was 
specially suitable for mounted troops. The existence of the 
parallel obstacle between Strasburg and Newmarket, the two 
forks of the Shenandoah river enclosing the Massanutton range, 
afforded opportunities for strategic manoeuvres. 

In the spring of 1862 the immense army organized by General 
McClellan advanced and threatened to sweep all before it. 
The Confederates, based on Richmond, were compelled to show 
a front westward to the Alleghanies, northward to the Potomac 
and eastwards to the Atlantic. The main armies were engaged 
on the Yorktown p)en insula and the other oj>erations were 
secondary. Yet in one instance a Confederate detachment 
that varied in strength between 5000 and 17,000 contrived to 
make some stir in the world and won renown for its commander. 
General Thomas J. Jackson with small means achieved great 
results, if we look at the importance which politics played in the 
affairs of the belligerents ; and even in a military sense he was 
admirable for skilfully utilizing his experiences, so that his 
discomfitures of the winter of 1861, when Rosecrans and Lander 
and Kelley were opposed to him, taught him how to deal with 
such Federal leaders as Shields and Banks, Milroy and Fremont, 
fettered as they all were by the Lincoln administration. The 
Valley operations in 1862 began by a retrograde movement 
on the part of the Confederates, for Jackson on the 12th of March 
retired from Winchester, and Banks at the head of 20,000 men 
took possession. Banks pushed a strong detachment under 
General Shields on to Strasburg a week later, and Jackson then 
withdrew his small division (5000) to Mount Jackson, so yielding 
the Shenandoah Valley for 40 m. south of Winchester. He was 
now acting under instructions to employ the invaders in the 
Valley and prevent any large body being sent eastward to rein- 
force their main army ; but he was not to expose himself to 
the danger of defeat. He was to keep near the enemy, but not 
so near as to be compelled to fight Banks’s superior forces. 
Such instructions, however, were difficult to carry out. When, 
on the 21st of March, Banks recalled Shields in accordance with 
orders from Washington, Jackson conceived that he was bound 
to follow Shields, and, when Shields stood at bay at Kemstown 
on the 23rd of March with 7000 men, Jackson at the head of 
3500 attacked and was badly beaten. 

For such excess of zeal two years later Sigcl was removed 
from his command. But in 1862 apparently such audacity was 
true wisdom, for the proof thus afforded by Jackson of his inability 
to contend with Shields seems to have been regarded by the 
Federal authorities as an excuse for reversing their plans : Shields 
was reinforced by Williams’s division, and with this force Banks 
undertook to drive Jackson from the Valley. A week after the 
battle of Kernstown, Banks moved to Strasburg with 16,000 men, 
and a month later (Apil 29) is found at Newmarket, after much 
^irmishing with Jaocson’s rear-guard which burnt the bridges 
in retiring. Meanwhile Jackson had taken refuge in the passes 
of Blue Ridge, where he too was reinforced. Ewell’s division 
joined him at Swift Run Gap, and at the beginning of May he 
decided to watch Banks with Ewell’s division and to proceed 
himself with the remainder of his command to join Edward 
Johnson’s division, then beset by General Milroy west of Staunton. 
Secretly moving by rail through Rockfish Gap, Jackson united 
with Johnson and in a few days located Milroy at the village of 
McDwell. After reconnaissance J ackson concentrated his forces 
on Setlington Hill and propx^d to attack on the morrow 
(May 8th), but on this occasion the Fedcrals (Milroy having 
just been joined by Schenck) took the initiative, and after a four 
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hours’ battle Jackson was able to claim his first victory. The there was of brief duration, for McDowell was moving westward 
('onfederatcs lost 500 out of 6000 men and the Federals 250 out ! from Fredericksburg and Fr6mont eastward from Franklin 
of 2500 men. Jackson’s pursuit of Milroy and Schenck under instructions from Washington to intercept him* On 
returned to his camp at McDowell | the 31st May Frimont had reached Cedar Creek, McDowell 
on the 14th of May. Meanwhile General Banks had : was at Front Royal and Jackson had retired to Strasburg, 
been ordered by President Lincoln to fall back from New- where he was compelled to wait for a detachment to come in. 
market, to send Shields’s division to reinforce General McDowell : This rejoined on the evening of the ist of June. Kwell’s division 
at Fredericksburg, to garrison Front Royal and to entrench j held Frdmont back until Jackson was on his way to Newmarket 



the remainder of his command at Strasburg : and in this situation ’ McDowell had sent Shields up the Valley by the Luray route, 
the enemy found him on the 22nd of May. Jackson’s opportunity But Jackson gained Ncwmarlcet in sfifety and destroyed the 
had come to destroy Banks’s force completely. The Confederates bridge by which Shields could emerge from the Luray Valley to 
numbered 16,000, the Federals only 6000 men. Jackson availed join Fremont, who was left to cope with Jackson single-handed, 
himself of the Luray Valley route to intercept Banks after Jackson’srearguarddestroyed the bridges and otherwise 
capturing the post at Front Royal. He captured the po.st, | impeded Fremont’s advance, but a week later (June mad 
but failed to intercept Banks, who escaped northwards by the 7th) Fremont at Harrisonburg located his enemy at 
turnpike road and covered his retreat across the Potomac by a ' Cross Keys and next day he attacked with 10,500 men. 
rear-guard action at Winchester on the 25th of May. Jackson Shields was still at Luray. Jackson held Fremont with Ewell’s 
followed and reached Halltown a few days later. But his stay ; division (8000) and with the remainder proceeded to the left bank 
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building was completed in 1909. Shenandoah is situated in 
the eastern part of the middle basin of the great anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania, and the mining and shipping of coal 
are its chief industries. A log house was built on the site of 
the present Shenandoah as early as 1835, but there was no 
further development until 1862, when the first colliery was 
opened. The trough was incorporated in 1866. 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. During the American 
Civil War the Shenandoah Valley was frequently the .scene of 
military operations, and at two pxiints in the war these opera- 
tions rose to the height of separate campaigns possessing great 
significance in the general dcvelopnwnt of the war. Fmm a 
military point of view the Shenandoah Valley was valuable 
to the army which controlled it as a requisitioning area, for in 
this fertile region crops and cattle were plentiful. There were, 
moreover, numerous mills and factories. For the Confederates 
the Valley was also a recruiting area. A macadamized road 
from Lexington via Staunton and Winchester to Martinsburg 
gave them easy access to Maryland and enabled them to cover 


Lynchbuig from the north. By a system of railways which 
united at Gordonsville and Charlottesville troops from Richmond 
and Lynchburg were detrained within easy distance of five good 
passes over Blue Ridge, and as Strasbuig in the valley lies almost 
due west of Washington it was believed in the North that a 
Confederate army thereabouts menaced a city the protection 
of which was a constant factor in the Federal plan of campaign. 
The Valley was 60 m. wide at Martinsburg and had been cleared 
of timber, so that the movements of troops were not restricted 
to the roads : the creeks and rivers were fordable at most places 
in summer by levelling the approaches ; the terrain was 
specially suitable for mounted troops. The existence of the 
parallel obstacle between Strasburg and Newmarket, the two 
forks of the Shenandoah river enclosing the Massanutton range, 
afforded opportunities for strategic manoeuvres. 

In the spring of 1862 the immense army organized by General 
McClellan advanced and threatened to sweep all before it. 
The Confederates, based on Richmond, were compelled to show 
a front westward to the Alleghanies, northward to the Potomac 
and eastwards to the Atlantic. The main armies were engaged 
on the Yorktown p)en insula and the other oj>erations were 
secondary. Yet in one instance a Confederate detachment 
that varied in strength between 5000 and 17,000 contrived to 
make some stir in the world and won renown for its commander. 
General Thomas J. Jackson with small means achieved great 
results, if we look at the importance which politics played in the 
affairs of the belligerents ; and even in a military sense he was 
admirable for skilfully utilizing his experiences, so that his 
discomfitures of the winter of 1861, when Rosecrans and Lander 
and Kelley were opposed to him, taught him how to deal with 
such Federal leaders as Shields and Banks, Milroy and Fremont, 
fettered as they all were by the Lincoln administration. The 
Valley operations in 1862 began by a retrograde movement 
on the part of the Confederates, for Jackson on the 12th of March 
retired from Winchester, and Banks at the head of 20,000 men 
took possession. Banks pushed a strong detachment under 
General Shields on to Strasburg a week later, and Jackson then 
withdrew his small division (5000) to Mount Jackson, so yielding 
the Shenandoah Valley for 40 m. south of Winchester. He was 
now acting under instructions to employ the invaders in the 
Valley and prevent any large body being sent eastward to rein- 
force their main army ; but he was not to expose himself to 
the danger of defeat. He was to keep near the enemy, but not 
so near as to be compelled to fight Banks’s superior forces. 
Such instructions, however, were difficult to carry out. When, 
on the 21st of March, Banks recalled Shields in accordance with 
orders from Washington, Jackson conceived that he was bound 
to follow Shields, and, when Shields stood at bay at Kemstown 
on the 23rd of March with 7000 men, Jackson at the head of 
3500 attacked and was badly beaten. 

For such excess of zeal two years later Sigcl was removed 
from his command. But in 1862 apparently such audacity was 
true wisdom, for the proof thus afforded by Jackson of his inability 
to contend with Shields seems to have been regarded by the 
Federal authorities as an excuse for reversing their plans : Shields 
was reinforced by Williams’s division, and with this force Banks 
undertook to drive Jackson from the Valley. A week after the 
battle of Kernstown, Banks moved to Strasburg with 16,000 men, 
and a month later (Apil 29) is found at Newmarket, after much 
^irmishing with Jaocson’s rear-guard which burnt the bridges 
in retiring. Meanwhile Jackson had taken refuge in the passes 
of Blue Ridge, where he too was reinforced. Ewell’s division 
joined him at Swift Run Gap, and at the beginning of May he 
decided to watch Banks with Ewell’s division and to proceed 
himself with the remainder of his command to join Edward 
Johnson’s division, then beset by General Milroy west of Staunton. 
Secretly moving by rail through Rockfish Gap, Jackson united 
with Johnson and in a few days located Milroy at the village of 
McDwell. After reconnaissance J ackson concentrated his forces 
on Setlington Hill and propx^d to attack on the morrow 
(May 8th), but on this occasion the Fedcrals (Milroy having 
just been joined by Schenck) took the initiative, and after a four 
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19th of September about 2 m. east of Winchester. Sheridan 
had crossed the Opeqjuon and found the enemy in position 
wiB- stride the Wmchester-Berrj^ville road. Early was out- 
numbered ^d outfought, but he attributed his defeat to 
the enemy’s “immense superiority in cavalry/’ and in 
fact Sheridan depicts Merritt’s division as charging with sabre 
or pistol in hand and literally riding down a hostile battery, 
taking 1200 prisoners and 5 guns. The Federal victory, 
however, cost Sheridan 4500 casualties and he had hoped for 
greater success, since Early had divided his forces. Sheridan’s 
[ilan was to overwhelm Ramseur before he could be supported 
by Rodes and Gordon, but Early contrived to bring these 
divisions up and counter-attack while Sheridan was engaged 
with Ramseur. Early had confided his left to Fitz I^e’s cavalrv' 
and taken Breckinridge to strengthen his right. But Merritt’s 
horsemen rode through the Confederate cavalry, who fled, 
communicating their panic to the infantry of the left wing, 

PiMbtr’M retreated through 

Newtown and Strasburg, but at Fisher’s Hill behind 
Tumbling Run, where the Valley was entrenched on 
a front of 3 m. between the Shenandoah river and Little North 
Mountain, Early rallied his forces and again detailed his cavalry 
to protect his left from a turning movement. But Sheridan 
rt^peated his mancEuvre, and again on the 22nd of SeptemlxT 
Early was attacked and routed, General Crook's column having 
outflanked him by a ddtour on the western or Back roa<l. Early 
now retreated to Mount Jackson, checked the pursuit at Rode's 
Hill, and, evading all Sheridiui’s efforts to bring him again to 
battle, reached Port Republic on the 25th of September. On 
learning of this disaster, and the distress of his troops, (General 
Lee promised to send him boots, arms and ammunition, but 
under pressure of Grant’s arm\', lie could not spare any troops. 
Lee had estimated Slieridan’s force at 12,000 effective infantry, 
and Earl)'’s report as to his being caitnumbercd by three or 
four to one was not credited. Vet Karlv had much to do to 
avoid destruction, for Sheridan had planned to cut off Early 
by moving hi^ cavalry up the Lurav Valley to Newmarket 
while the infantry held him at Fisher’s Hill ; but Torbert 
with the cavalry blundered. Sheridan made TTarrusonburg 
his headquarters on the 25th of September, where he relieved 
Avcrell of his command for hav'ing failed to pursue after the 
battle of Fisher’s Hill. In the first week of October Sheridan 
held a line across the ^'alley from Port Republic along North 
river to the Back road, and his cav alry hiid advanced to Waynes- 
boro to destroy the railroad bridge there, to drive off cattle, 
and burn the mills and all forage and breadstuffs. Earlv had 
taken refuge in Blue Ridge at Rockfi.sh Gap, where he awaited 
Ro.sser'.s cavalry and Kershaw's division (Longstrcct’s corps), 
for Lee had resolved upon again reinforcing the V’alley command, 
and upon their arrival Early advanced to Mount Crawford and 
thence to Newmarket. The Fcdcrals letired before him, but 
liis cavalry was soon to suffer another repulse, for Ro.sscr and 
Lomax having followed up Sheridan closcl)' on the 9th of 
October with fivt; brigades, the Federal cavalr)' under Torbert 
turned upon this bod\^ when it reached Tom’s Brook (Fisher’s 
Hill) and routed it. Sheridan burnt the bridges behind him 
as he retired on Winchester, and apparently trusted that Early 
would trouble him no more and then he would rejoin Grant at 
Petersburg. But Early determined to go north again, though 
he had to rely upon Augusta county, south of Harrisonburg, 
for supplies, for Sheridan had wasted Rockingham and Shenan- 
doah counties in accordance with Grant’s order. The Union 
comraander-in-chief, contemplating a longer struggle between 
the main armies than he had at flrst reckoned on, Imd deter- 
mined that the devastation of the Valley should be thorough 
and lasting in its effect. 

Sheridan at Winchester was now free to detach troops to aid 
Grant, or remain quiescent covering the Ohio railroad, or move 
east of Blue Ridge. He had resisted the demand of the govern- 
ment, which Grant had endorsed, that Early should be driven 
through the Blue Ridge back on Richmond. Sheridan pointed 
out that guerrilla forces were always in his rear, that he would need 


to reopen the Alexandria railroad as a line of supply, that he 
must detach forces to hold the Vidley and protect the railroads, 
and that on nearing Richmond he might be attacked by a column 
sent out w I^ee to aid Early. Yet in fact Sheridan carried out 
the government programme at the beginning of 1S65, and 
therefore we may assume that his objections in October were 
not W'ell- founded. Then he was expected to drive Early out 
of the Valley, hut halted at Harrisonburg and, although ih 
superior force, afterwards retired to Winchester, and his boast of 
having wasted the Valley seemed ill-timed, since Early was able 
to follow him down to Strasburg. There was evidently some 
factor in the case which is not disclosed by Sheridan in his 
Memoirs. 

Early at Newmarket on the 9lh of October said that he could 
depend on only 6000 muskets if he detached Kershaw, atul 
he had discovered that all positions in the Valley 
could l>e turned, that the open countrv' ftivoure<l the crS*. 
shock tactic.s of the Federal cavalry, and so pluct^d 
his own cavalry at a disadvantage, who, he declared, could not 
by dismounted action withstand attacks by superior numbt»rs 
with the arme blanchv. In these circumstances it would appear 
that Early showed great enterprise in following Sheridan down 
to Strasburg on the 13th of Octolier “ to thwart his purposes 
if he should contemplate moving across the Ridge or sending 
troops to Grant.” But as his forwanl position at h'isher’s Hill 
could not be long maintained for want of fonige, he resolved 
to attack Sheridan, and on the night of the 18th of October he 
.sent three divisions under Gordon to gain the enemy’s rear, 
while Kershaw’s division attackt d his left and W'liarlon's division 
atul the artillery engaged him in front. The attack was timed 
to commtmce at 5 a.m. on the 19th of October, when Rosser's 
cavalry was to engage Sheridan’s eavalrv" and that of Lomax 
wa.s to rlo‘>c the Liiray Valley. 'I'hi.s somevvIuiL complicated 
disposition of forces was entirely successfid, and Early counted 
his gains as 1300 prisoners and iH guns after routing the Federal 
corps VI H. and XIX. and c ausing Wright’s corp.s (VL) to re tire. 
Yet before nightfall luirly’s force was in turn routed and he lost 
23 guns, luirly’s report is that of a disheartened general. 
He complains that his troops took to plundering, that his regi' 
mental officers were* incapable ; and it is always the Federal 
cavalry that cau.se panic by threatening to charge ; he has to 
confess that with a whole day before him he could neither com- 
plete his victory nor take up a position for defence, nor even 
retreat in good order w'ith the spoils of battle. Sheridan had, 
it seems, actually pul Wright’s corps in march for Reterslmrg 
when news of Karlv ’s advance down the Valley reached him ; 
then he recalled Wright and on the 14th of October w'as holding 
a defeasive line along llu", north bank of ( Wlar Creek west of 
the Valley pike alxiiil Middleton. ICarly had reconnoitred and 
withdrawm as far as Fisher's Hill nc^ar Stra.sl)urg. Sheridan 
at this juncture was called to Washington to consult Ifallerk, 
the “ chief of staff,” on the 16th of October in reference to bis 
future mo\Tments : for Halleck claimed to control Sheridan and 
often modified Grant’s in.structions to his sulM>rdinate. Before 
Sheridan could rejoin hi.s army on the 19th of October Early 
had attacked and routed it, but Sheridan met the fugitives and 
rallied them with the cry : “ We must face the other way.” 
He found (ietty’s division and the cavalry acting as rcar-guord, 
and rcsolvei! to attack as soon as his troops could be reorganized. 
Sheridan was, however, disturbed by reports of Longstreet’s 
coming by the Front Royal road to cut him off at Winchester, 
and hesitated for some hours ; but at 4 p.ni. he attacked and 
drove back the Confederates and so recovered all the ground 
lost in the morning, and recaptun d his abandonexi guns and 
baggage. 

After the battle of Cedar Creek, Early again retreated south to 
Newmarket and Sheridan was in no condition to pursue. T^e 
Federal government had agreed to Sheridan’s proposal to fortify 
a defensive line at Kern.stown and hold it with a detachment 
while Sheridan rejoined Grant with the main body. On the i ith 
of November, Early again advanced to reconnoitre at Cedar 
Creek, but was driven back to New'markcl. At the beginning 
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of Decembf r the weather threatened to interfere with movement, 
and both sides began to send back troops to Petersbi^. During 
the winter there were only cavalry raids a|)d guerrilk warfare, 
and in February 1865 the infantry rem^ing on eaclf side was 
less than a strong division. Sheridan seized the opportunity to 
arlvance with 10,000 cavalry. Early delayed this advance with 
his cavalry, while he evacuated Staunton ; he called up a 
brigade to defend Lynchburg and proceeded to Waynesboro 
to await developments. Sheridan feared to advance on Lynch- 
burg leaving Early on his flank and decided to attack Early at 
Waynesboro ; and on the 2nd of March the Federal commander 
was rewarded by decisive victory, capturing 1600 Confederates 
and their baggage and artillery. Early him.self escaped and 
Rosser’s cavalry dispersed to their homes in the Valley, but with 
Early’s third defeat all organized resistance in the Shenandoah 
Valley came to an end. Sheridan moved over Blue Ridge to 
Charlottesville and began his work of destruction south and 
east. Lynchburg was too stroi^ly held to be captured, but from 
Amherst Court House the railway to Charlottesville and the 
canal to Richmond were destroye<l, and thus Lee’s army was 
deprived of these arteries of supply. On the loth of March at 
Columbia, on the James river south of Charlottesville, Sheridan 
sent couriers to advi.se Grant of his success, and on the 19th of 
March he rejoined the main army in Eastern Virginia, receiving 
Grant’s warm commendation for having “ voluntarily deprived 
himself of independence.” (G. W. R.) 

8HSNDI, a town in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in the mudtria 
(province) of Berber, on the right bank of the Nile in 18° i' N., 
33 ° 59 ^ 104 n'* N.N.W. of Khartum by rail. Shendi 

possesses small manufactories of leather, iron and cotton ; ex- 
tensive railway woikshops and a government experimental farm. 
It is the headquarters of the cavalry of the Egyptian army 
stationed in the Sudan. Shendi lies within the “ Island of 
Meroe ” and is a town of great antiquity. Thirty miles north 
are the pyramids of Meroe. On the opposite (west) bank of 
the Nile is the village of Metemma, whence there is a caravan 
route across the Bayuda Desert to the Merawi (Merovve) by Tebcl 
Barkul ; this was the route followed by the desert column 
under Sir Herbert Stewart in 1884 in the Gordon relief expedition. 
In 1772 James Bruce stayed some time at Shendi— then governed 
by a woman — on his way to Egypt after visiting the source of 
the Blue Nile. When the Egyptians invaded the Sudan in 1820 
Shendi, then a place of considerable size, submitted to Ismail 
Pasha, son of Mehemet Ali, the pasha of Egypt. In 1822, how- 
ever, Ismail and his chief followers were treacherously burnt to 
death at Shendi by order of the tnek (ruler) of the town, in revenge 
for the cruelties committed by the Egyptians. I^ter in the same 
year an Egyptian army from Kordofon razed the town to the 
ground, most of the inhabitants being massacred. From that 
period until the establishment of Anglo-Egyptian rule in 1898 
Shendi was but a poor village. Its subsequent growth has been 
comparatively rapid. There is a considerable area of fertile land 
on either side of the Nile in the neighbourhood. 

ftHftNG-KlNGi Shen-king, or Liao-tung, a province of 
the Chinese empire, in southern Manchuria. It occupies an 
area of 50,000 sq. m. and contains a population of 4,000,000. 
Its capital is Mukden, or, as it is othenvise known, Sheng-king, 
“ the Flourishing Capital.” The province includes the Liao- 
tung peninsula, the most southern part of which, including 
Port Arthur, is leased to Japan. 

Sh8ng-king is largely mountainous. A line drawn from l^ing-chow 
Fu (41® 12' N., 121® 10' E.) N.E. to Mukden, and then south by west 
through L6aoi-yang and Hai-ch8ng to Kai-ping and the sea, would 
define the level country. A largo twrtion of the plain, being an 
alluvial deposit, is extremely fertile, out in the neighbourhood ot the 
sea the saunc exudation common in the north of China renders futile 
all attempts at cultivation. North and east of this district run 
numerous mountain ranges, for the must part in a north-and-south 
direction. The clhnatc of Sh6ng-king is marked by extremes of heat 
and cold. In summer the temperature varies from 70® to 90® F., and 
in winter from 50® above to 10® below sero. The mountain scenery 
is extremely picturesque, and the trees and shrubs are such as are 
common in England, the mountain ash being the only common 
English tree which » there conspicuous by its absence. The most 
important rivers are the Liao-ho and the Yalu. The former takes its 


rise in Mongolia, and after running an easterly course for about 
400 m., turns S.W., and empties into the Gulf of Liao-tung, in the 
neighbourhood of Ying-tsze, up to which town, 20 m. from the bar 
the river is navigable for large junks. The Yalu rises in the moun- 
tains to the south of the plain, and empties into the Yellow Sea. 

The chief cities, Mukden, Liao-yang, Niu-chwang, Port 
Arthur and Tairen (Dalny) are separately noticed. Niu-chwang 
is the chief port of the province. Sheng-king is well supplied 
with railways, Mukden hieing in direct railway connexion with 
Peking, Niu-chwang, Port Arthur and Tairen as well as with the 
Korean railways, and with Europe and Madivostock by the 
trans-Siberian line. The Mukden-Peking railway follows the 
route of the imperial highway from Peking, which passes through 
the Great Wall at Shan-hai-kwan and along the shores of the 
Gulf of Chih-li, and after leaving Mukden divides into three 
branches — one going eastward to Korea, another going by 
Kirin and A-she-ho to San-sing, while a third diverges N. by 
W. to Fakumen, thence through Mongolia to Pe-tu-na, and 
then to Tsi-tsi-har, Mergen, and the Amur. Another road leads 
east from Niu-chwang to Fung-hwang-chung, now a station on 
the Mukden-Korca railway. The chief agricultural product.*? are 
wheat, barley, millet, oats, maize, cotton, indigo and tobacco. 
Coal, iron and gold are also found in considerable quantities 
in various localities. (See also Manchuria and China.) 

SHEN-SI, a northern province of China, bounded N. by the 
Great Wall, W. by the province of Kan-suh, S. by the province 
of S7.e-ch*uen, and E. by Shan-si, from which it is separated by 
the Hwang-ho. Area about 75,000 .sq. m. ; pop. about 8,300,000. 
Si-ganFu {q,v.),OT Sian Fu,is the provincial capital; there are six 
other prefectural cities. Shen-si is divided into two parts by a 
barrier of mountains, consisting of the Fu-niu Shan and the Tsing- 
ling Shan, which attain elevations of over 11,000 ft., and run 
across the southern portion of the province from east to west. To 
the north of the mountains lie the basins of the Wei-ho and of 
several other tributaries to the Hwang-ho. The name Shen-si, 
“ west of the pass,” refers to the Tungkwan pass, near the 
confluence of the Wei and the Hwang-ho. The valley of the 
Wei, situated between high tableland (the Ordos plateau) on 
the north and rugged mountains to the south, forms the great 
channel of communication between Eastern China and C^entral 
Asia. Were it in the hands of an enemy the Chinese colonies 
in Central Asia would be completely severed from the mother 
country, hence the eagerness evinced by the government through- 
out all history to retain possession of the region. In this district 
are the sites of cities used as capitals of China in remote antiquity. 
Si-gan Fu, founded in the 3rd century b.c., was usually the capital 
until the time of the Kin dynasty (a.d. 1127), and it was chosen 
by the dowager empress as the temporar\' capital during the 
stress of the Boxer outbreak (1900-1901). It is noted also as 
containing the celebrated Nestorian tablet, erected a.d. 781, on 
which is engraved an edict according tolerance to the Nestorian 
missionaries. Modern Christian (Protestant) mission work in the 
city dates from 1876. The walls of Si-gan enclose a square 
space of 6 m. each way, and, unlike most Chinese cities, its 
fortifications are kept in perfect repair. During the Mahommedan 
rebellion it was closely invested for tw'o years (1868-1870) by the 
rebels, who, however, failed to capture it. During a great famine 
which occurred in 1902 about 2,500,000 persons in the province 
died of starvation. 

From Si-gan Fu radiate a number oi roads going east, south and 
west. The east road is the great Tung-kwan road, which forms tlie 
principal means of communication between Peking and the north- 
eastern provinces of the empire, and Sze-ch'uen, Vun-nan and Tibet. 
To the south, one road crosses the mountains to Shang Chow, and 
on to the Tan river, an affluent of the Han-kiang, and is thus con- 
nected with the trade of the Yangtszo-kiang ; and another leads to 
Han-chung Fu and Sze-ch'uon. Leaving the west gate of the city 
two roads lead to Lan-chow Fu, from which town begins the great 
high road into Central Asia by way of Lian-chow Fu, Kan-chow 
Fu and Su-chow to Hami, where it forks into two branches which 
follow respectively tlie northern and southern foot of the Tian-shan 
range, and are known as the Tian-shan pei lu and the Tian-shan nan 
lu. It was along these roads that the fame of China first reached 
Europe, and it was by the Tian-shan nan lu that Marco Polo entered 
the empire. To defend this line of communication the Great Wall 
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was extended beyond Su-chow, and the.Kia-yu rate, “the door of the 
empire," was buUt. During the reign of Hia-wu Ti of the Han dynasty 
Chinese colonies and high roads lined with fortified citiw were 
established along this route, and though at times the government 
Uave lost possession of the line beyond the Great Wall, it has always 
succeeded in re-establishing its supremacy over it. Occupying a 
position, then, at the confluence of the roads which connect north- 
eastern China with its western and south-western portions, Si-gan 
Fu is a city of great commercial importance. It has few manufac- 
tures, but does an extensive trade principally in the importation of 
silk from Cheh-kiang and Sac-ch'uen, tea from Hu-peh and Hu- nan, 
and sugar from Sze-ch'uen, and in the exportation of these and other 
articles (such as skins and furs) to Kan-suh, Russia and Central Asia. 

Shen-si is purely an agricultural province. Its principal products 
are cotton, wheat and opium — the anti-opium decrees of 1906 had 
little effect on the province up to 1910 — and these it exchanges 
with the neighbouring provinces for coal, iron, salt, &c. Kao-liang, 
pulse, millet, maize, groundnut, barley, beans, pease, lucerne, and 
rape seed are also grown. The Wei basin being a loess region is unfit 
for rice, but for the same reason it produces fine crops of the kinds 
mentioned at a minimum expenditure of labour. The Shen-si 
opium is much valued by smokers and ranked next to the Shan-si 
drug, which was second only to that produced in Kan-suh. Coal 
abounds in the northern part of the province, but owing to difficulty 
of transit it is not worked to any great extent. The winters are cold, 
but short, and though fruit trees abound and are most productive, no 
evergreen trees or shrubs arc to be met with within the province. 
Shen-si is specially noted for the varnish tree. Wolves arc numerous 
in the mountains ; the heron, ibis, wild goose and snipe in the 
valley of the Wei. 

See M. Broomhall, The Chinese Empire (London, 1907), pp. 198- 
208 ; L. Richard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908), pp. 39-46, and the authorities there cited. 

SHENSTONE, WILLIAM (1714-1763), English poet, son of 
Thomas Shenstone and Anne, daughter of William Penn of 
Harborough Hall, Hagley, was born at the Leasowes, a property 
in the parish of Halesowen, now in Worcestershire, but then 
included in the county of Shropshire. At school he began a life- 
long friend.ship with Richard Jago, and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated in 1732, he made another firm 
friend in Richard Graves, the author of The Spiritual Quixote. 
He took no degree, but, while still at Oxford, he published 
for private circulation Poems on various occasions, written 
for the entertainment of the author (if This edition, containing 
the first draft of “ The Schoolmistress,” Shenstone tried hard 
to suppress, but in 1742 he published anonymously a revised 
form of The Schoolmistress ^ a Poem in imitation of Spenser. . . . 
The original was Sarah Lloyd, teacher of the village school 
where Shenstone received his first education. Isaac DTsraeli 
pointed out that it should not be classed, as it was by Robert 
Dodsley, as a moral poem, but that it was intended as a burlesque, 
to which Shenstone appended in the first instance a “ ludicrous 
index.” In 1741 he published The Judgment of Hercules. He 
inherited the Leasowes estate, and retired there in 1745 to 
undertake what proved the chief work of his life, the beautifying 
of his property. He embarked on elaborate schemes of Landscape 
gardening which gave the leasowes a wide celebrity, but sadly 
impoverished the owner. Shenstone was not a contented recluse. 
He desired constant admiration of his gardens, and he never 
ceased to lament his lack of fame as a poet. 

Shenstone’s poems of nature were written in praise of her most 
artificial aspects, but the emotions they express were obviou.sly 
genuine. His Schoolmistress was admired by Goldsmith, with 
whom Shenstone had much in common, and his “Elegies” 
written at various times and to some extent biographical in 
character won the praise of Robert Bums who, in the preface 
to Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect (1786), called him “ that 
celebrated poet whose divine elegies do honour to our language, 
our nation and our species.” The best example of purely 
technical skill in his works is perhaps his success in the manage- 
ment of the anapaestic trimeter in his “ Pastoral Ballad in Four 
Parts ” (written in 1743), but first printed in Dodsley ’s Collection 
of Poems (vol. iv., 1755). Shenstone died unmarried on the nth 
of February 1763. 

His works were first published by his friend Robert Dodsley (3 
vols., 1764-1769). The second volume contains Dodsley *s descrip- 
tion of the Leasowes. The last, consisting of correspondence with 
Graves, Jago and others, appewed after Dodsley’s death. Othw 
letters of Shenstone ’s are included in Select Letters (ed. Thomas Hill 


1778). The letters of Lady Luxborongh (n^ Hesiietta St John) to 
Shenstone were printed by T. Dodsley in 1775 ; much additional 
correspondence is preservtxl In the British Museum— letters to Lady 
Luxborongh (Add. MS. 28958), Dodsley *s letters to Shenstone (Ada. 
MS. 289^), and cdbespondence between Shenstone and Bishop 
Percy from 1737 to 1763 — the last bein^ of especial interest. To 
Sheratone was due the original suggestion of Percy's Reliques, a 
service which would alone entitle him to a place among the precursors 
of the romantic movement in English literature. S^ also Richard 
Graves, Recollections of some partt^tlars in ike Life of the Late William 
Shenstone (1788) ; H. Sydney Grazebrook, The Family of Shenstone 
the Poet (link)) : Lennox Morison, “ Shenstone," in the Gentleman's 
Magasine (vol. 289, i900j Pp. r9<»’205); A. Chalmers, English Poets 
(1810, vol. xiii.), with ** Life " by Samuel Johnson ; his Poetical 
Works (Edinburgh, 1854), with “ Life “ by G. Gilfillan ; T. D'Israeli, 

“ The Domestic Life of a Poet — Shenstone vindicated," in Curiosities 
of Literature ; and " Bums and Shenstone," in Furth in Field (1894), 
by " Hugh Haliburton " (J. L. Robertson). 

SHEPPARD, JOHN [Jack] (1702-1724), English criminal, 
was bora at Stepney, near London, in December 1702. His 
father, who, like his grandfather and great-grandfather, was 
a carpenter, died the following year, and Jack Sheppard was 
brought up in the Bishopsgate workhouse. One of his father’s 
old employers apprenticed him to the family trade, but young 
Sheppard fell into bad company at a neighbouring Drury Lone 
tavern. Here he met Elizabeth Lyon, Iraown as “ Edgeworth 
Bess,” a woman of loose character with whom he lived, and to 
gratify whose tastes he committed many of his crimes. At the 
end of 1723 he was arrested as a runaway apprentice, and thence- 
forward, he says, “ 1 fell to robbing almost every one that stood 
in my way,” Joseph Blake, known us “ Blueskin,” being a 
frequent confederate. In the first six months of 1724 he twice 
escaped from gaol, and towards the end of that period he was 
responsible for an almost daily robbery in or near London. 
Eventually, however, his independent attitude provoked the 
bitter enmity of Jonathan Wild, who procured his capture at 
the end of July. Sheppard was tried at the Old Bailey and 
condemned to death, but, largely thanks to “ Edgeworth Bess,” 
he managed to escape from the condemned cell, and was soon 
back in his old haunts. In September he was rearrested ahd 
imprisoned in the strongest part of Newgate, being actually 
chained to the floor of his cell, but by a combination of strength 
and skill he escaped through the chimney to the roof of the prison, 
whence he lowered himself into the adjoining house. After a 
few days’ concealment he was rash enough to reappear in the 
Drury Lane quarter. He was captured, hopelessly drunk, in 
a Clare Market tavern and reimprisoned, his cell being now 
watched night and day. On the i6th of November 1724 he 
was hanged at Tyburn. He was then not quite twenty-two. 

Sheppard has been made the unworthy hero of much romance, 
of which Harrison Ainsworth’s novel, Jack Sheppard (1839), is 
the most notable instance. In truth he was merely a vulgar 
scoundrel, who did not hesitate to rob his only real friend. 

See A Narrative of all the Robberies, Escapes, of John Shebpard, 
attributed to Daniel Defoe (London, 17*4) I Newgate Calendar, 
ed. Knapp and i^ldwin ; Griffiths, Chronicles of Newgate ; British 
Journal (August, October 1 724) ; Weekly Journal (August, September, 
November 1724) ; Celebrated Trials. 

8HEPPE Y, an island off the Kentish coast of England, included 
in the north-eastern parliamentary division of Kent. It is the 
largest of the several low islands which are separated from the 
mainland by the ramifying creeks about the mouth of the river 
Medway. The strait isohting Sheppey is called the Swale ; 
it is about 3 m. broad at its eastern end, but narrows to some 
300 yds. at the west, where it is crossed on a bridge by a branch of 
the South-Eastern & Chatham railway, and by a ro^ . There was 
formerly a ferry here, as there are at two other points. Sheppey 
is low-lying, with one small elevation slightly exceeding 200 ft. 
near the north coast, which presents slight cliffs towards the 
shallow sea. The.se are frequently encroached upon by the sea, 
while the flat shore on the south is protected by embankments. 
Sheppey is 10 J m. in extreme length from E. to W., while the 
greatest breadth is about 5 m. On the south, narrow branches 
of the Swale, formerly wider, divide the isles of Harty and Elmley 
from the main island, of which, however, they now practically 
form part. Sheppey is for the most part treeless but very fertile. 
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bearing much grain «id fniit ; it* name, meaning the "island 
of iheep/’ is soli appropriate, as great flocks are bred. (M the 
Wftst arc the port oi Queenborough and the naval station of Sheer* 
new. From here the Sbeppey light railwaf runs eas^through 
the island, serving Minster and Lcysdown, which arc m some 
favour as seaside resorts. The London clay, of which the island 
is compfjsed, abounds in fossils. 

SHEPBTONE, SIB THBOPHItUS (1817-1893), British South 
African statesman, was born at Wcstbury near Bristol, England, 
on the 8th of January 1817. When he was three years old his 
father, the Rev. William Shepstonc, emigrated to Cape Colony. 
Young Shepstonc was educated at tlie native mission stations 
at which his father worked, and the lad acquired great pro- 
ficienry in the Kaffir languages, a circumstance which determined 
hi.s career. In the Kiiffir War of 1835 he served as headquarters 
interpreter on the staff of the governor, Sir Benjamin D^Urban, 
and at the end of the campaign remained on the frontier as clerk 
to tlic agent for the native tribes. In 1 838 he was one of the party 
sent from Cape Colony to occupy Port Natal on liehalf of Great 
Britain. This force was recalled in 1839, when Shepstonc was 
appointed British resident among the Fingo and other tribes in 
KafFraria. Here he remained until the definite establishment 
of British rule in Natal and its organiziition as an administrative 
entity, when Shepstonc was made (1845) agent for the native 
tribes. In 1848 he became captain-general of the native levies ; 
in 1855 judicial assessor in native causes; and, in 1856, on the 
remodelling of the Natal government, secretary for native affairs 
and a member of the executive and legislative councils. This 
position he held until 1877. Thus for over thirty years he was 
the director of native policy in Natal. A man of strong will and 
pronounced views he gained a great influence over the natives, 
by whom he was called “ father,” and, in acknowledgment of 
his hunting exploits, ” Somstou.” 'Fhe main line of his policy 
was to maintain tribal customs as far as consistent with principles 
of humanity, and not to attempt to force civilization. The result 
of Jiis policy is still traceable in the condition and status of the 
Natal natives. While he remained in charge there was but one 
serious revolt of the natives — that of Langalibulele in 1873 — 
against white control. 

Shepstonc’s influence with the Zulus was made use of by the 
Natiil government ; in 186 r he visited Zululand and obtained 
from Panda a public recognition of Celywayo as his successor. 
Twelve years later Shepstonc attended the proclamation of 
Cetywayo as king, tlie Zulu chief promising Shcpslone to live 
at peace with his neighbours. In 1874 and again in 1876 vShep- 
stonc was in London on South African affairs, and to bis absence 
Irom Natal Cctywayo’s failure to keep his promises is, in part, 
attributed. When m London in 1876 Shepstonc was entrusted 
by the 4lh earl of Carnarvon, then secretary of stale for the 
colonies, with a .special commission to confer with the Transvaal 
e.xecutive on the question of the federation of the South African 
state,s, and given power, should he deem it nccessa^', to annex 
the country', subject to tlte confirmation of the British govern- 
ment. Shep.Mone went to Pretoria in January 1877, and on the 
1 2th of April issued a proclamation announcing the establish- 
ment of British authority over the Transvaal, fehepstone’s 
force consisted of twenty-five mounted polic'emen only, but no 
overt opposition was made to the annexation ; the republic 
at the time was in a condition bordering on anarchy. ” Nothing 
but annexation,” wrote Sir Theophilus to the Colonial Oflice, 
” will or can save the state, and nothing else can save South 
Africa from the direst consequences. All the thinking and 
intelligent people know this, and will be thankful to be delivered 
from the thraldom of petty' factions by which they are perpetually 
kept in a state of excitement and unrest because the govern- 
ment and everything connected with it is a thorough sham ” 
(Martineau’s Life of Sir Barile Frefe, ch. 18). Shepstonc's action 
has been condemned as premature. He had, however, reason 
to believe that if Great Britain remained inactive, Germany 
would be induced to undertake the protection of the Transvaal,* 

^ Frere to M. Maclean, aaud of Ai^il i88i {Life of Str Bartle 
Frercy vol. li. p. 183). 


Moreover, had the policy of self-govcmmcnt fOr the Boers 
which he outlined in his annexation proclamation been carried 
out, the revolt of 1880-81 might not have occurred. The 
annexation also, probably, saved the Transvaal from an attack 
by the Zulus under Cetywayo. Shepstonc remained in Pretoria 
as administrator of the Transvaal until January 1879 ; his rule 
was marked, according to Sir Bartle Frere, who described him 
as *‘a singular type of an Africander Talleyrand,” by an 
“ apparent absence of all effort to devise or substitute a better 
system ” than that which had characterized the previous 
r^ime. Shepstone had been summoned home to advise the 
Colonial Office on South African affairs and he reached England 
in May 1879; on his return to Natal he retired (i88o) from 
the public service. In 1883, however, he was commissioned to 
replace Cetywayo as king in Zululand. He was active in churcli 
matters in Natol, and a friend of Bishop Colenso. He opposed 
the grant of self-government to Natal. He died at Pieter- 
maritzburg on the 23rd of June 1893. Shepstone married in 
1833 Maria, daughter of Charles Palmer, commissiiry -general 
at Cape Town, and had six sons and three daughters. One of 
his sons was killed at Isandhlwana ; of the other sons H. C. 
Shepstonc (b. 1840) was secretary for native affairs in Natiil 
from 1884 1893; Theophilus was adviser to the Swazis 

(i887-i8()i) ; ami A. J. Shepstone (b. 1852) .served in various 
native expeditions, as assi.stant-commissioner in Zululand, in the 
South African War, 1899^1902, and became in 1909 secretary for 
native affairs (Natal) and secretary' of the Natal native trust. 
A younger brother of Sir Tlieophilus, John Wesley Shepstone 
(b. 1827), filled between 1846 and 1896 various offices in Natal 
in connexion with the administration of native affairs. 

SHEPTON MALLET, a market town in the eastern parlia- 
mentary division of Somersetshire, England, 22 m. S.W. of Bath, 
on the Somerset & Dorset and the Great Western railways. 
Pop. of urban district (1901), 5238. The old town extends in a 
narrow line along the river Sheppey, while the newer town 
has for its main street a viaduct across the river valley. The 
church of St Peter and St Paul is especially noteworthy. Con- 
si.sting of a chancel, clerestoried nave, tind aisles, it is Early 
English and Perpendicular in style, and contains a beautiful 
i3th-ccntur\' oak roof of 350 panels, each with a different (le.sign ; 
a 15th-century' pulpit of carved stone ; and some intere.sting old 
monuments of the Strode, Mallet and Gournay families. The 
market cro.ss, over 50 ft. high, imd one of the finest in Somerset, 
was erected by Walter and Agnes Buckland in 1500. Shepton 
possesses a grammar school of the 17th century, and a science 
and art .school. Tlie once flourishing cloth and woollen trades 
have declined, but there are large breweries, roperies, potteries, 
and, in the neighbourhood, marble, granite, asphalt and lime 
works. 

Shepton, before the conquest called Sepeton, was in the 
possession of the abbots of Glastonbury' for four hundred years, 
and then passed to a Norman, Roger de Courcelle. Aftenvards 
it came into the possession of the Norman barons Mulet or 
Mallet, one of whom was fined for rebellion in the reign of King 
John. From the Mallets it went to the Gournay s, but in 1536 
It reverted to tlie crown, and it is now included in the duchy of 
Cornwall. The town received the grant of a market from 
Edward II. Monmouth and the rebel army passed through 
Shepton twice in 1685, and twelve of the rebels were hanged 
here by Judge Jeffreys. 

SHERANI, or Shirani, a Pathan tribe on the Dera Ismail.Khan 
border of the North-west Frontier Province of India. The 
Sheruni Agency occupies an area .of 1500 sq. m. and had a 
population in 1901 of 12,371. The Sheranis occupy the principal 
portion of the mountain known as the Takht-i-Suliman and the 
country thence eastward down to the border of Dera Ismail 
Khan district. They are bounded on the north by the Gomal 
Pass, and beyond that by the Mahsud Waziris ; on the south by 
the Ustaranas and Zmarais ; and on the west by the Haripals, 
Kakars and Mandu Khels. Between the Sherani country and 
the British border lie several small mountain ridges, ectoss 
■which the three chief passes arc the Zarakni or Sheikh Haidar, 
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the Draband and the Chandwan. The Sheranis are generally 
of middling stature, thin, but hardy and active. They have 
bold features, high cheek-bones, and their general appearance is 
wild and manly. Their dress consists of a coarse black blanket 
tied round the waist, and another throvm over the shoulders. 
Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they carrv on an 
extensive trade in the autumn months in Dera Ismail Khan 
district. The Sherani tribe and country are divided into two 
well-defined branches calleil Bargha and Largha, or the High- 
lands and the Ixiwlands, the inhabitants being called respectively 
liarghawaLs and Largliawals. The Highlands are on the side of 
Zhob, the Lowlands on the side of the Dcrajat, the dmding 
line being generally the watershed and higher peaks of the 
Takht-i-Suliman range of mountains. The physical configura- 
tion of the country makes the separation so complete that the 
two tribal divisions act independently of each other. After the 
Zhob expedition of 1S90 the question of boundiu-ies between 
the Punjab and Baluchistan came up for settlement, and the 
government decided that Bargha should remain with J-laluchistan 
and lai^ha with the Punjalj. The Ciomal river from Kundar- 
Domandi to Kajuri-Kach Ls the boundary between IhUuchistan 
and Waziri.'jlan, as well as betw’een the respective provinces. 
Ill 1901 these frontier districts were transferred from the Punjab 
to the North-west Frontier Province. 

SHERATON, THOMAS (c. 1751-1806), next to Chippendale 
the most famous Englisli furniture-designer and cabinet-maker, 
was born in humble cinmmstances at Stockton-on-Tees. His 
education wa-j rudimentary, but he picked up drawing and 
geometry. He appears to iiavc lieen apprentice<l to a cabinet- 
maker, but he was ever a strange blend of mechanic, inventor, 
artist, mystic and religious controversialist, lndee<i, it is as a 
wTiter on theological subjects that w'e first hear of him. Although 
his parents were chundi people he wiis a Baptist, and in 1782 
he publishe<l at Stockton A Scriptural Illustration of the Doctrine 
of Regeneration, to wliich was added A Letter on the Subject of 
Baptism, describing himself on the title page as a “ mechanic, 
one who ne\ er had the advantage of a collegiate or academical 
education.” Of his career as a maker and designer of furniture 
nothing is known until he is first heard- of in London in 1790, 
when he was nearly fort y . The dale of his migration is uncertain, 
liiit it probabl)' took place while he was still a voting man. In 
i^ndoii he did work w'hich, although it has madi; him illustrious 
to piKStcrity, never raised him above an almost sordid poverty. 
Biographical particulars are exceedingly scant)-, and we do not 
know' to what extent, if at all, he worked with his own luinds, 
or whether he confined himself to evolving new' designs, or 
modifying and adapting, and occasionally partly copying, 
those of others. Such evidence as there is points to artistic, 
rather than mechanical work, after he began to wriU', and we 
know that some part of his scanty income was derived from 
giving drawing lessons. Et^en llte remarkable series of Volumes 
of designs for furniture wliich he published during the last 
sixteen years of his life, and Ujxin which his fame depends, were 
not a commercial success. He w'lis a great artistic genius who 
lived in chronic poverl}-. Tlie only trustworthy information 
we possess regarding Jiis circumstances is found in the Memoirs 
of Adam Black, who whim he first arrived in London lodged 
a week in hi.s house, only two years before Sheraton’s death. 
” Sheraton,” he .says, ” lived in a iKior street in London, his 
house half shop, half dwelling-iiousc, and hunself looked like a 
worn-out Methodist minister, with threadliare black coat. 1 
took tea with them one afternoon. There was a cup and saucer 
for the host, and another for his wife, and a little porringer for 
their daughter. The wife’s cup and saucer were given to me, 
and she had to put up with another little porringer. My host 
seemed a good man, with some talent. He had been a cabinet- 
maker, and w'as now author, publisher, and teacher of drawing, 
and, I believe, occasional preacher.” Black shrewdly put his 
linger upon the causes of Sheraton’s failure. “ This many-sided 
worn-out encyclopaedist and preacher is an interesting character. 
. . . He is a man of talent and, I believe, of genuine piety. He 
understands the cabinet business — I believe was bred to it. He 


is a scholar, writes well, and, in my opinion, draws masterly-** 
is an author, bookseller, stationer and teacher. ... I bdieve 
his abilities and resources are his min in this respect-*by at- 
tempting to do evxirj'thing he docs nothing.” ’Hicre is, however, 
little indication that Sheraton chafed under the tyranny of 
” tho.se twin jailors of the daring heart, low* birth and iron 
fortune.” “ 1 can assure the reader.” he writes in one of his 
books, “ though I am thus employed in racking my invention 
to design fine and pleasing cabmet-work, I can be well content 
to sit upon a wooden -bottom chair, provided I can but have 
common foot! and raiment wherewith to pass through life in 
peace.” 

His finst book on furniture was publLshecl in 1791 with the 
title of The Cabinet-Maker and VpholsUreT's Drwudng Book. 
It W'as issued in parts by T. Benslcy,of Bolt Court, Fleet Street ; 
there was a second edition in 1793 and a third in 1802, each with 
improvements. In the first edition it was stated that copies 
could be obtained from the author at 41 Davies Street, Cirosvenor 
Square ; in the second, that he was living at 1 06 ^^'a^dou^ Street ; 
the last address we have is 8 Broad Street, Golden Square. 
There w^as also an “ Accompaniment ” and an “ Appendix.” 
In this book, which contained 1 1 1 copper-plate engravings, 
Sheraton gives abundant evidence of Uie aiTogance and conceit 
which maiTcd all his publications. He dismisses ('hippendale's 
designs in a patronizing wav as “ now wholly antic jualcd and 
laid aside, though possessed of great merit according to the 
times in which they were executed.” His lack of ]>ractical 
common sense is suggested by the fact tluil more than half the 
book is taken up with a treatise on jierspective, needless then 
and unreadable now'. He fidls foul of everx* volume on furniture 
which had been published b< fore his timiy, and is abundantly 
sati.sfied of the merit of his own work, 'the designs in the book 
are exceedinglv varied and unequal , ranging from pieces of perfect 
pmjKirlion and tlie most jileasing simplii ity to efforts ruined by 
too abundant ornament. Some of the chair-backs are delightful 
in their grace and delicacy, but in them, as in other of his draw- 
ings, it is easy to trace the influence of Hepplcwhite and Adam — 
it lias even been suggested that he collaborated with tJic Adams. 
Sheraton, indeed, like his predei es.sors, made extensive use not 
so much perhaps of the works of other men as of the artistic 
ideas underlying them wliicli w^re more or less common to the 
taste of the time. He was sometimes original, sometimes 
I adaptive — what Alexandre Dumas pere eddied a conqueror ” 
— sometimes a copyist. His “ conquest ” of Hepplcwhite was 
especially unmerciful, for he abused as w'cll as pillaged him. But 
j hi.s slender forms and sw'ceping curves were his own inspiration, 
and his extensive use of satinwood differentiated his furniture 
from most of that which had preceded it. 

It must be rcmcmbm-d that Shcraton’.s books, like those of 
the other grc'at cabinet-makers of the second half of the i8th 
century', were intended not for the “ general reader ” but for 
the piractical use of the trade, which, no doubt, copietl their 
designs extensively, although it is reasonable to suppose that he 
him.self obtained orde rs by the publication of his books and 
employed other cabinc:t-makers to manufacture the work. It 
seems certain, however, that he himself never possessed anything 
more than a small shop. Of his own actual maniifat ture only 
one piece is known with certainty—a glass-fronted book-case, 
of somewhat frigid charm, stamped “ I'.S.” on the inside of one 
of the drawers. It lucks the agreeable swan-necked pediment 
so closely associated with his style. The Drawing Book, of 
which a German translation appeared at Leipzig in 1794, was 
followed in 1802 and 1803 by Cabinet DicUonary, containing 
an Explanation of all the Terms used in the Cabinet, Chair and 
Upholstery branches, containing a display of useful articles of 
furniture, illustrated with eighty -eight copperplate engraving.s. 
The text is in alphabetical form, and, in addition to a supplement 
with articles on drawing and painting, the book contained a list 
of " most of the master-i'jibinet-makers, upholsterers, and chair 
makers,” 252 in number, then living in and around London. 
Sheraton told his rcader.s that he had hitherto derived no profit 
from his publications on account of tlie cost of producing them. 

^ XXIV. 27 a 
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Some of the designs in this volume show the earlier s^es of 
the tendency to the tortured and the bizarre which disfigured 
80 much of Sheraton’s later work. This debased taste reached 
its nilmination in Th^ Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer anS General 
Artists' Encyclopedia, the publication of which began in 1804. 

It was to consist of 125 numbers, but when the author died two 
vears later only a few had been issued. The plates are in colour. 
The scope of this work was much wider than the title su^ests. | 
it dealt not only with furniture and decoration, but with history, | 
geography, biography, astronomy, botany and other sciences. 
This fragmentary undertaking makes it clear that Sheraton ruined 
his style, once so graceful and so delicate, bv an over-anxious ! 
following of the pseudo-classical taste which in France marked , 
the period of the Consulate and the Empire. 'Fhe harmonious | 
marquetry, the dainty painting of flowers in wreaths and : 
festoons, the lightness and finish were replaced by pieces of 
furniture which at the best were clumsy and at the worst were 
hideous. Some of the chairs especially which he designed in 
this last period are amazingly grotesque, their backs formed 
of fabulous animals, their “ knees ” and legs of the heads ' 
and claws of crowned beasts. Many charming little work-tables 
bear Sheraton’s attribution, but even these graceful trifles in 
his later forms lose their delicacy and become squat and heavy. 
He designed many beautiful sideboards and bookcases, but he 
finished by drawing pieces that were ruined by insistence upon 
the characteristics, and often the worst characteristics, of the 
Empire manner. Sheraton’s inventive ingenuity had led him 
lo devise many of the ingenious pieces of combination or 
“ harlequin ” furniture which the later i8th century loved. Thus 
a library table would conceal a step-ladder for reaching the top 
shelves of bookcases, a dressing table would be also a wash- 
stand and an escritoire — but this he admitted that he did not 
introduce — ^looking-glasses would enclose dressing-cases, writing- 
tables or work-tables. But his most astonishing fancy was an 
ottoman with “ heating urns ” beneath, “ that the seat may 
be kept in a proper temperature in cold weather.” How far he 
was responsible for the introduction of the hideous hall chair, i 
made of mahogany, with the owner’s crest painted on the back, j 
which was common for three-quarters of a century after he ! 
died, is not clear ; but he describes and illustrates it. I 

That Sheraton can have been personally popular is incredible. ! 
His books make it evident that his character was tart, angular i 
and self-assertive, and that he was little disposed to be generous j 
towards the work of predecessors or rivals. Such an attitude 
towards the world would suffice to explain his lack of substantial 
success. He appears to have preached occasionally to the end, 
and even in his furniture books he sometimes faUs into improving 
remarks of a religious character. As we have seen, his first 
publication was a religious work, and when in 1794 his friend I 
Adam Callender,* the landscape painter, wrote a pamphlet 
entitled Thoughts on the Peaceable and Spiritual Nature oj 
Christ's Kingdom, Sheraton contributed to it an exhortation 
upon Spiritual Subjection to Civil Government, which was reprinted | 
separately with additions a year later. In 1805 he issued A 
Discourse on the Character of God as Love. He died on Oct. 
22nd, 1806, at No. 8 Broad Street, Golden Square, aged about 
55, from, it is said, over-work. An obituary notice of him 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine of the following month, 
which stated that he had been for many years “ a journeyman 
cabinet-maker, but since 1793 supported a wife and two children 
by author.ship.” He was described as “ a well-disposed man, of 
an acute and enterprising disposition.” The writer added that he 
had “ left his family, it is feared, in distressed circumstances,” 
and that he had travelled to Ireland to obtain subscribers 
for the Encyclopedia, of which at the time of his death nearly 
1000 copies had been sold. In 1812 there appwed a folio 
volume. Designs for Household Furniture exhibiting a Variety 
of Elegant and Useful Patterns in the Cabinet, Chair and Upholstery 
Brands on eight^four Plates. By the late T. Sheraton, Cabinet- 
maker, This was in the main, if not entirely, a collection of 
plates from the Cabinet DicHonary and the Encyclopedia, 

Thomas Sheraton is unquestionably the most remarkable 


man in the history of English furniture. His genius was less 
swe and less balanced than that of Chippendde, but despite 
his excursions into the Chinese and Louis Quinze manners 
Chippendale always produced an impression of English work! 
Sheraton’s greater adaptability, his readiness to receive foreign 
impressions, his adaptations of Louis Seize ideas, the lightness 
of his forms and the grace of his conceptions had a^ut them a 
touch of the exotic which was heightened by his lavish employ- 
ment of satin-wood and other beautifully grained woods sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. There are no more charming things 
outside French furniture than some of the creations of Sheraton 
in his great period. The severe and balanced forms, the delicate 
inlay, the occasional slight carving in low relief, the painted 
enrichments, the variety of the backs and legs of his chairs 
produce an impression of lightness and grace that has never been 
surpassed ; whether he designed a little knife-case or the body 
of a long clock, harmony, proportion and a delicate fancy 
were ever present. It is true that he adapted and even copied 
extensively, but so did every one else, and it is impo.ssible to 
be sure that a given conception is rightly attributed to the 
particular man whose name has become associated with it. 
Indeed ” Sheraton,” like ” Chippendale,” has come to indicate 
I a style rather than a personal attribution. But the volume 
and the beauty of the designs in his books is such that, when 
every allowance has been made for adaptation, there remains 
a mass of beautiful work which cannot be denied to him. In 
later life his very adaptability was his undoing. The public, 
always ready to take its mobiliary fashions from France, de- 
manded Empire furniture, and Sheraton may have been, or have 
believed himself to be, compelled to give them what they wanted. 
His extravagant creations in that sphere — far worse than 
anything that was designed in France — had much to do with the 
development of a fashion of English Empire which finally 
ruined British furniture design. He rioted in sphinxes and lions 
and fabulous beasts, he evolved forms that were dull and 
cumbrous, and added to their heaviness by brass mounts at once 
massive and uninspired. After his death the eccentricity may 
have been less, but the heaviness and dullness were greater, 
and with the disappearance of Sheraton the brief but splendid 
summer of English furniture ended in gloom. It had lasted 
little more than half a century, but it was a half-century which 
only France ever could, or did, rival. It is one of the strangest 
ironies in the history of art that the last and almost the greatest 
exponent of the English genius in the sphere of furniture was 
in the end mainly responsible for a decay from which there has 
as yet been no renaissance. (J. P.-B ) 

SHERBET (the Turkish form of the Arabic sharbat, drink, 
shariba, he drank, cf. ” shrub,” an English derivative), properly 
the name of an Oriental beverage, consisting of the juice of such 
fruits as the lemon, citron, &c., dropped upon a cake of sugar 
and partially frozen with snow or otherwise cooled. The word, 
and also the French form sorbet, are applied in Western usage 
to a water-ice not frozen as hard as the ordinary ice, and flavoured 
with fruit juice, spirit, &c. A cheap sweetened effervescing 
I drink is also so styled. 

SHERBORNE, a market town in the northern parliamentary 
! division of Dorsetshire, England, ii8 m. W.S.W. from London 
j by the London & South - Western railway. Pop. of urban 
! district (1901), 5760. It lies near the border of Somersetshire, 
on the southern slope of a hill overlooking the river Yeo, in a 
fertile, well-wooded district. The abbey church of St Mary the 
Virgin is a stately cruciform building with central tower, the nave 
and choir having aisles and clerestory. Some pre-Norman 
work appears in the western waU, the tower arches and south 
porch are Norman, and there are an Early English chapel and 
some Decorated windows. The church, however, was almost 
wholly reconstructed in the Perpendicular period, and is a fine 
example of that style, the interior gaining in beauty from the 
scheme of colour-decoration in the choir, while the magnificent 
stone-vaulted roof with fan tracery, extending throughout 
the church, excepting the south transept, is unsurpassed. The 
parish church of All Hallows adjoined the abbey church on the 
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west, but was taken down after the Dissolution, when the abbey 
church was sold to the parish. Portions of the abbey buildings, 
incluthng the Lady chapel of the church, now converted into a 
dwelling-house, are incorporated in those of Sherborne grammar 
school, founded (although a school existed previously) by 
Edwcu-d VI. in 1550, and now holding a high rank among English 
public schools. The almshouse known as the hospital of St John 
the Baptist and St John the Evangelist was founded in 1437 
on the site of an earlier establishment, and retains a Perpendicular 
chapel, hall and other portions. The abliey conduit, of the 
middle of the 14th century, is conspicuous in the main street 
of the town. Of the old castle, the gatehouse and other parts 
are of Norman construction, but the mansion near it was built 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

As there is no evidence of Roman or British settlement, it is 
probable that Sherborne (Scirebum, Shireburne) grew up after 
the Saxon conquest of the country from the Corn- Welsh in the 
middle of the 7th century. It is first mentioned in 705 as the 
place where St Aldhelm fixed his bishop-stool for the new 
diocese of Western Wessex, being chosen probably for its central 
position. ./Ethelberht, king of Wessex, was buried here by the 
side of his brother Aithelbald in 86fj. For the next eighteen 
years its freedom from Danish attack made Sherborne the 
capital of Wessex. In 978 Bishop Wulfsey introduced the 
stricter form of Benedictine rule into his cathedral of Sherborne, 
and became the first abbot. The see, which was united with 
that of Ramsbuiy^ in 1058, was removed to Old Sarum in 1075. 
In 1 086 the bishop of Sarum and the monks of Sherborne held 
the place, which seems to have been of fair size and an agricultural 
centre. On the separation of the offices of bi.shop and abbot 
in 1122, the abbot’s fee was carved out of the bishop’s manor, 
but did not include the town. Bishop Roger of C^en (1 107-1 1 39) 
built the castle, described by Henry of Huntingdon as scarcely 
inferior to that of Devizes, “ than which there was none greater 
within the confines of England.” Its strength made Stephen 
force Bishop Roger to .surrender it in 1139, but during the civil 
war m his reign it passed into the hands of the empress Maud. 
It was later granted to the earls of Salisbury, who seem to have 
allowed it to fall into disrepair, for in 1315 and in 1319 the abbot 
of Sherborne was appointed to inquire into its condition. It was 
recovered by the bishop in 1355, and retained by the see until 
granted in 1 599 to Elizabeth, who gave it to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The abbey church was partly burnt in 1437, in a riot due to the 
monks’ refusal to recognize the town’s chapel of All Hallowes 
as the parish church, though they had restricted their use of the 
abbey church for parochial purposes. Signs of this fire are still 
visible on the walls, which are in part tinged red by the flames. 
The town, though frequently the centre for medieval assizes 
and inquisitions, never became a municipal or parliamentary 
borough, but was governed by two constables, elected in the 
manorial court. In 1540 Sir John Horsey, who had bought 
the manor and church at the Dissolution, sold the abbey to the 
vicar and parishioners. The Reformation made no break in the 
continuity of the school, which had probably existed in the 
abbey since the 11th century. Edward VI. by his charter in 
1550 made its governors one of the first purely lay educational 
corporations founded in England. The town suffered severely 
during the civil wars, the castle being besieged by the parlia- 
mentary forces in 1642 and 1645. The fairs now held on the 
8th of May, the 26th of July and the first Monday after the loth 
of October were granted to the bishop in 1227, 1240 and 1300. 
After the decline of the medieval trade in cloth, lace and buttons 
were the only articles manufactured here until the introduction 
of silk-weaving in 1740. In June 1905, in commemoration of the 
1200th anniversary of “ the town, the bishopric and the school,” 
an historical pageant, invented and arranged by Louis N. Parker 
(at one time music-master at the school), was held in the grounds 
of Sherborne Castle, and set the model for a succession of pageants 
held subsequently in other historic English towns. 

See William Beauchamp Wildman, A Short Histoij of Sherborne 
from A.D. 70s (1902), and Life of S. Ealdhelm, first Bishop of Sher- 
borne (Sherborne, 1905). 


8 HERBROOK 1 , ROBERT LOWE, Visgount (1811-1892), 
British statesman, was bom on the 4th of December 181 1 at 
Bingham, Notts, where his father was the rector. He was 
educated at WinAester and University College, Oxford, where 
he took a first class in classics and a second in mathematics, 
besides taking a leading part in the Union debates. In 1835 
he won a fellowship at Magdalen, but vacated it on marrying, 
in 1836, Miss Georgina Orred (d. 1884). He was for a few years 
a successful “ coach ” at Oxford, but in 1838 was bitterly 
disappointed at not being elected to the professorship of Greek at 
Glasgow. In 1841 Lowe inoved to l.,ondon, to read for the Bar 
(‘‘ called ” 1842) ; but his eyesight showed signs of serious 
weakness, and, acting on medical advice, he determined to try 
his fortune in the colonies rather than in London. He went to 
Sydney, where he set to work in the law courts. In 1843 he was 
nominated by Sir George fiipps, the governor, to a seat in the 
New South Wales LegisUiti\'e Council ; owing to a difference 
with Gipps he resigned his seal, but was elected shortly after- 
wards for Sydney. Lowe soon made his mark in the jiolitical 
world by his clever speeches, particularly on finance and educa- 
tion ; and besides obtaining a large legal practice, he was one 
of the principal writers for the Atlas newspaper. In 1850 he 
went back to England, in order to enter political life there. 
His pirevious uni\crsily reputation and connexions, combined 
with his colonial experience, stood him in good stead. The 
Times was glad to employ his ready pen, and as one of its ablest 
leader-writers he made his influence widely felt. In 1852 he 
was returned to Parliament for Kidderminster in the Lilierul 
interest. In the House of Commons his acute reasoning made a 
considerable impression, and under successive Liberal ministries 
(1853-1858) he obtained official experience as secretary of the 
Board of C'ontrol and vice-president of the Ikiard of Trade. 
In 1859 he went to the Education Office as vice-president of the 
Council in Lord Palmerston’s ministry ; there he pursued a 
vigorous policy, insisting on the necessity of payment by results, 
and bringing in the revised code (1862), which embodied this 
principle and made an examination in ” the three R’s ” the test 
for grants of public money. He felt then, and still more after 
the Reform Act of 1866, that ” we must educate our masters,” ^ 
and he rather scandalized his old university friends by the 
stress he laid on physical science as opposed to classical studies. 
( onsiderable opposition was aroused by the new r^ime at the 
Education Office, and in 1864 Lowe was driven to resign by an 
adverse vote in Parliament with reference to the way in which 
inspectors’ reports were ” edited.” The result was unjust to 
Lowe, but a good deal of feeling had been aroused against 
Lingen’s administration of the Education Office (see Linoxn, 
Baron), and this was the outcome. Lord Palmerston’s death 
in October 1865 was followed by the formation of the Russell- 
Gladstone ministry and the introduction of the Reform Bill 
of 1866. Lowe, a Liberal of the school of Canning and Peel, 
had already made known his objections to the advance of 
” democracy ” — notably in his speech in 1865 on Sir E. Baines’s 
Borough Franchise Bill — and he was not invited to join the new 
ministry. He retired into what Bright called the ” Cave of 
Adullam,” and opposed the bill in a scries of brilliant speeches, 
which raised his reputation as an orator to its highest point 
and effectually caused the downfall of the government. He 
remained, nevertheless, a Liberal ; and after the franchise 
question had been settled by what Lowe considered Disraeli’s 
betrayal, and he had been elected the first member for London 
University, he accepted office again in the Gladstone Cabinet of 
1868 as chancellor of the exchequer. Lowe was a rather cut-and- 
dry economist, who prided himself tliat during his four years of 
office he took twelve millions off taxation ; but later opinion 
has hardly accepted his removal of the shilling registration duty 
on com (1869) as good statesmanship, and his failures are 
remembered rather than his successes. His proposed tax of a 

1 This phrase is always ascribed to Lowe, and has become history 
in association with him. But what he really said in his address to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 1867 was that it was neces- 
.sary ” to induce our future ma.ster8 to learn their letters." 
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hallpenny u box on lucifer matclies in 1^71 w^hich be sug- 
gested the epigram <?* /ui:e lucdlum, " out of li^t a little profit *’) 
roused a storm of opposition, and had to be dropped, in 1873 
lie was transferred to the Home Ofiiee, but in 1874 the|povem- 
ment resigned. When thf* Lil>eraU returned to power in 1880 
he was raised to the peerage as Viscount Sherbrooke, but from 
1875 till hit death at Warlingham, Surrey, on the 27th of July 
i8g2, his health was constantly failing, and by degrees he 
figured less and lc.s.s in public life. 

Bobby Lowe, as he was popularly known, was one of the most 
remarkable personalities of his day, with his tall, striking figure, 
albino coinpiexion and hair, and faculty for epigram and irony. 

1 Hiring the ’seventies the following epitaph was suggested for 
him by one of the wits of his day : 

“ Here lies poor old Robcit Lowe ; 

Wlieie in- 8 Rone to I don’t know ; 

If to tlje realms of jH*act‘ and love, 

Farewell to happiness above ; 

If, ha()ly, to some lower level, 

We can t congratulate tlie devil " 

Lowe was delighted with this, and promptly translated it 
into l,Atin, as follows : — 

“ Continent ur hac in fossa 
HuiniliB RoIktIi ossa ; 

Si ad eoelum (‘volabit, 

Fax in coelo non restabil ; 

Sin in infens jacebit, 

Diabolura e}us pocnitebit." 

His literary talent, though mainly employed in journalism, 
was also shown in a little volume of verses, l^oetm of a Lift 
(1884). He married a second time, in 1885, but left no children. 
See f.i/u and Letter by A. Patchett Marlin (London, 180 0 - 

SHERBROOKE, a city and port of entry of Quebec, (anada, 
and capital of Sherbrooke county, iot m. L. of Montreal, at 
the confluence ol tlu* rivers Magog and St L'ranoLs, and on the 
Grand 'frunk, Canadian i^acific, Quebec C^trul and Boston 
& Maine, milways. Pop. (1901) 11,705. It Is the .seat of a 
Roman Catholic bi.sliopric and of the district courts, and contains 
manufactories of woollen and cotton goods and machinery, also 
saw and grist mills. Jt derives its name from Sir John Coape 
Sherbrooke (17^4-1^30), who from 1816 to 1818 was irovcrnor- 
general of Cunada. 

$HER£ AU KHAN (1825-1870), Amir of Afglianistan, 
was born in 1825, one of the younger sons of the amir Dost 
Muhonuiied, whom he succeeded in 1863. For some Lime after 
his succession .^fghanistiui w'a.s in a state of anarchv, and Ills 
rebdlioiis half-brothers overran the country while he remained 
i'-t Kandahar mourning the loss of a favourite sou. At length, 
liowever, the. capture of Kabul in i86() roused Jiim to action; 
but in spite of his own bravery he suffereil general defeat until 
1 868, when lie regained Kabul. Supported by Uie viceroys of 
India, Lord l^wrence and Lord Mayo, Shcrc Ali remained on 
good terms with the British government for some year.s ; but 
after the rebellion of his son Vakub Khan, 1870-74, he leaned 
towards Russia, and welcomed a Russian agent at Kabul in 1878, 
and at the same time refused to rea ive a Britisli mission. This 
led to long negotiations, and ultimately to war, when the British 
forced the Khyber I’ass in Kovemlier 1878. iuid defeated the 
amir’.s forces on every occ;usion. Shore Ali fletl from his capital 
and, taking refuge in Turkestiui, died at Mazar-i-Sharif on tlie 
2ist of February 1879. 

SH£RII>AN» the name of an Anglo-Irish family, made illus- 
trious by the dramatist Richard llrinsley (No, 4 below), but 
l>romjnenUy coonecU'd with literature in more than one genera- 
tion More and after his. 

i. Thomas Sheridan (1687-1738), grandfather of the drama- 
tist, was born at Cavan in 1687, ^imI wiis educated at Trinity 
Cult^ge, Dublin, taking Ijiis B.A, degree in 1711 and that of M.A. | 
in 1714; he became B.D. in 1724 and D.l). in 1726. By a | 
marriage with FJizabeth, heiress of Charles MacFadden, he 
restored Ui the Sheddan family Quilco^h House, which they 
had forfeited by their Jacobite sympathies. Thomas Sheridan 
is chiefly known as the favourite companion and confidant of 


^t d^mg his kter resides His conespondence 

with and his whimsical treatise on the “ Art of Pur^nt ’m 

8«»«dson derived his high 
spinte and delight m practical joking. The “ Art of Punning - 
might tove been written by the author of The CriHc. Swift 

remift hl***- “P™™ scholarsWp, and that it was not con- 
temptible IS a^ted by a translation of the Satires of Persius 
prmted m Dublin in 1728. He also translated the Satires ol 
Juvenal and the PMoctetes of Sophocles. When Swift came to 
Dublin as dean of St Patrick’s, Sheridan was established there 
as a school^tcr of very- high repute, and the two men wen- 
won close friends. Shendan was bis confidant in the affair ot 
papier s Letters ; and it was at Quilcagh House that GuUiver’s 
1 ravels was prepared for the press. Through Swift’s influenre 
he obtained a living near Cork, but damaged his prospects of 
further prefennent by a feat of unlucky absence of mind. Ravine 
to prei^ at Cork on the anniversary of Queen Anne’s death he 
hurriedly chow a sermon with the text, “ Sufficient unto the 
Clay IS the evil thereof,” and was at once struck off the list of 
chaplains to the lord-lieutenant and forbidden the castle. In 
spite of this mishap, for which the archdeacon of Cork made 
amends by the present of a lease worth £250 per annum, he 
, , said the earl of Orrery {Remarks on the Lt fe and 

of Jonathan Swift, 1751), “a punster, a quibbler, a 
fiddler and a wit/’ the only person in whose genial iircsence 
Swift relaxed his habitual gloom. His latter days were not 
prejsperous, probably owing to his having “ a better knowledge 
oi books than of men or of the value of monev.” He offended 
Swift by fulfilling an old promise to tell the dean if he ever saw 
signs ()f avarice in him, and the friends parted m anger He 
died in poverty on the 10th of October 1738. 

J he original wmree of information about Dr Sheridan is his son s 
Life of Swift (vol I. pp. 3<>9*395)i where his scliolarahip is dwelt 
““ improvident conviviality and simple kindimcs.s 


. Sheridan (1719-*! 788), son of the above, wa.s born 

in Dublin in 1719. Ilis father sent him to an English school 
(Westminster) ; but he was forixxl by stress of circumstances to 
return to Dublin and complete his education at Trinity College 
where he took his B.A. degret' in 1739. 'j'hen he went on the 
stage, and at once made a local reputation. He even wTote u 
play, Caplatn 0 Blunder, or the Brave Irishman, which became a 
stock piea', though it was never printed. There is a tradition 
that on his first appeanuicc in London he was set up as a rival 
to Garrick, and Moore countenances the idea that (iarrick 
remiiined jealous of him to the end. For this tradition there is 
little foundatiori. SheridtUi s first appearance in lAindon was at 
Cov^t Garden in March 1744, when, heroldc'd in adA ance as the 
brilliant Irish comedian, he acted for three weeks in a succession 
of leading parts, Hamlet being the first. In October he appeared 
at Drury 1 -aue, playing Horatio in Row'e s Fair Pemteni, and 
subsequently as Pierre in Otway's Venice Preserved, and in 
hamlet and other parts. On liis return to Dublin he became 
manager of the Theatre Royal, and married Frances Chamber- 
luine. He was driven from Dublin as a result of his unpopular 
efforts to reform the theatre. A young man named Kcll>' had 
ii^ulled the actresses, and when ^cridan interfered threatened 
him. A riot followed, in consequence of wliich Kelly was 
imprisoned, but he w'a.s released on Slieridan’s petition. 'This 
disturbance was followed in 1754 by anoUier outbreak, when he 
refu.'^d to allow the actor, VVe.st Digges, to repeat a pu.ssage re- 
flecting on the government in James Miller’s tragedy, Mafwmet 
the Impostor. After two seasons in London he tried Dublin 
again, but two years more of unremunerativc management 
induc^ him to leave for England in 1758. By tins time he had 
co^ived his scheme of Britisli education, and it was to push 
ihis rather than his connexion with the stage that he crossed 
St George’s Channel, lie lectured at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and w'as incorporated M.A. in both universities. But the scheme 
did not make wa}-, and wc find him in 1760 acting under Garrick 
at Drufy Lane. His merits as an actor may be judged from 
’ Published in Nichols's Supplement to the works of Swift (J779). 
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the description of him in the Rosciad (1. 987) at this period. 
Ifc is placed in the second rank, next to Garrick, but there is no 
hint of possible rivaby. Churchill describes him as an actor 
whose conceptions were superior to his powers of execution, 
whose action always forcible but too mechanicaUy calculated! 
and who in spite of all his defects rose to greatness in occasional 
scenes. Chur^ll never erred on the side of praising too much, 
and his description may be accepted as correct, sup|x)rted as 
it is by the fact that the actor eked out his income b}^ giving 
lessons in elocution. Sheridan solicited a pension for Samuel 
Johnson from Lord llute through Wedderbum. The pension, 
^00 a year, was granted, and shortly afterwards Bute was so 
favourably impressed with a scheme submitted to him bv 
Sheridan of his Pronouncing Dictionary that he bestowed a 
pension of £200 on him also. Some hasty remarks of Johnson’s 
on the matter were repeated to Sheridan, who broke off his 
acquaintance with the doctor in consequence. Sheridan, how- 
ever, attracted attention chiefly by his enthusiastic advoo,acy, 
m public lectures and books, of his scheme of education, in which 
elocution was to play a principal part. In the case of his son, 
Richard Brimslcy Sheridan, his instruction was certainly not 
wasted. Sheridan’s indictment of the established system of 
education was that it did not fit the higher clasjies for their 
duties in life, that it was uniform for all and profitable for none ; 
and he urged as a matter of vital national concern that special 
training should be given for the various professions. Orator\' 
came in as part ot the special training of men intended lor public 
affairs, but his main contention was one very familiar now — 
that more time should be given in schools to the study of the 
English language. He rode his hobby with great enthusiasm, 
published an elaborate and eloquent treatise on education, and 
lectured on the subject in London, Oxford, ( ambridge, Edinburgh 
and other towns. In 1764 he went to live in France, partly for 
economy, partly for Mr.s Sheridan’s health, and partly to study 
the system of education. His wife died in 1766 and soon after- 
wards ho returned to England. In 1760 he piibli.shed a matured 
Plan 0/ Education for the Young N ability and Gentry with a letter 
to the king, in which he offered to devote the rest of lus life to 
the execution of his theories on condition of receiving a pension 
equivalent to the sacrifice of his professional income. His offer 
was not accepted ; but Sheridan, still enthusiastic, retired to 
Bath, and prepared his pronouncing General Dictionary of the 
English Language (2 vols., 1780). After his son's brilliant 
success he assisted in the management of Drury Lan(‘, and 
occa.sionally acted. His Life of Swift, a very entertaining work 
m spite of its incompleteness as a biography, was written for the 
1784 edition of Swift’s works. He died at Margate on the 14th 
of August 1788. 

3. Frances Sheriimn (1724*1 766), wife of the above and 
mother of the dramatist, was the daughter of Dr Philip ( humber- 
laine of Dublin. When only fifteen years of age she wrote a 
story, Eugenia and Adelaide, published after her death in two 
volumes. She took Sheridan’s part in the so-called Kelly riots, 
writing some verses and a pamphlet in liis defence. Thi.s led 
to her acquaintance, and finally in 1747 to her marriage, with 
the unpopular manager. It was by Richardson's advice that she 
wrote the Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph. ... It was issued 
anonymously in 1761 with a dedication to Ri(*hardson, and had 
great success, both in England and France. A second part 
(2 vols.) was published in 1767. Two of her plays were produced 
in 1763 at Drury Lane, The Discovery and The Dupe. We have 
it on the authority of Moore that, when The Rivals and The 
Duenna were running at Covent Garden, Garrick revived The 
Discovery at Drury Lane, as a counter-attraction, “ to play 
the mother off against the son, taking on himself to act the 
principal part in it.” But the statement, intrinsically absurd, 
IS inaccurate. The Discovery was not an old play at the time, 
but one of Garrick’s stock pieces, and Sir Anthony Branville 
was one of his favourite characters. It first produced at 
Drury I^ne in 1763, So far from being jealous of the elder 
Sheridan, Garrick seems to have been a most useful friend to 
the family, accepting his wife's play — which he declared to be 
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I “ one of the best comedies he ever read ” — and giving the husband 
several engagements. The Dupe was a failure and was only 
played |mce. Hc^ last work was an Oriental tale, Naurjehad, 
written at Blois, where she died on the 26tli of September 1706. 
Her third play, A Journey to Both, was refused by Garrick, 
and R. B. Sheridan made some use of it in The Rivals, 

4. Richard Brinsley Bt tler Shewoan (1751-1816), third 
, son of Thomas and Fnuw es Sheridan, was born in Dublin on the 
{ 30th of October 1751. There is a story, discredited by Mr Fraser 
Rae, tliat Mrs Sheridan on placing her sons with their first school- 
master, ^muel Whyte, said that she had been the only instructor 
of her children hitherto, and that they would exercise the school- 
master in the quality of patients, ” for two such impenetrable 
dunces she liad never met with. ” One of the children thus 
humorously descrilied was Richard Brinsley, then aged seven. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to Harrow school, Sheridan was 
extremely popular at school, winning somehow. Dr Farr cou- 
j fesscs, ” the esteem and even admiration of all his schoolfellows ” ; 

I and he acquired, acc'ording to the same authority, more learning 
I than he is usually given credit for. He leli Harrow at the age 
j of seventeen, and was placed under the* care of a tutor. He was 
1 also trained by his father daily in elocution, and put through a 
! course of English reading. He had fencing and ridii>g lessoiw 
at Angelo s. 

After leaving Harrow he kept up a correspondence with a 
school friend who had gone to Oxford. With this youth, N. B. 
Halhed, he concocted various literary plans, and between them 
1 they actually executed and published (1771) metrical transla- 
1 tioas of Anstaenetus. In conjunciipn with Halhed he wrote a 
' farce entitled Jupiter, whic h was refused by both Garrick and 
I Foule and remained in MS., but is ol interest ivs (;ontaining the 
same device of a rehearsal which was afterwards worked out with 
I such brilliant effect in The Critic. Some of the dialogue is very 
' much in Sheridan’s mature manner. Extracts given from 
papers written in the seven years between his leaving Harrow 
and the appearance of The Rivals — sketches of unfinished plays, 
poems, political letters and pamphlets- -show that he was far 
from idle. The removal of the family to Bath in 1770-1771 led 
to an acquaintance with the daughters ol the comjwjser Thomas 
Linley. The eldest daughter, Eliisabeth Ann (b. 1754), a girl 
i of sixteen, the prma donna of her father s concerts, was exceed- 
j ingly beautilul,' and had many suitors, among them .Sheridan, 

I N. B. Halhed and a certain Major Mathews. I'o protect her 
! from this man's persecutions, Sheridan, who seems to have acted 
at first only as a confidential friend, carried out the romantic 
; plan of escorting Miss Linley, in March 1772, to a nunnery in 
' France. Sheridan returned and fought two duels with Mathews, 
, which made a considerable sensation at the time. 7 "he fiair hud 
, gone through the ceremony ol marriage in the course of their 
! flight, but Sheridan kept the marriage secret, and was sternly 
I denied access to Miss Linley by her father, who did not consider 
I him an eligible suitor. Sheridan was sent to Waltham Abbey, 
in Essc.*x, to continue his studies, especially in mathematics, 

, He was entered at the Middle Temple on tlio Oth of April 1773, 
i and a week later he was openly married to Miss Linley. 
i His daring start in life after this happy marriage showed a 
I confidence in his genius which was justified by its success. 
I Although he had no income, and no capital beyond a few thousand 
j pounds brought by his wife, he took a house in Orchard Street, 

: Fortman Square, furnished it “ in the most costly style,” and 
proceeded to return on Bometliing like an equal footing the 
hospitalities of the fashionable world. His first comedy ^ The 
Rivals, was produced at Covent Gar<len on the 17th January 
I 1775. It is said to have l)een not so favourably received on its 
I first night, owing to its length and to the bad playing of the jxiurt 
; of Sir Lucius OTrigger. But the defects were remedied before 
the second performance, which was deferred to tlie a8th of the 
montii, and the piece at once took that place on the stage which 
it has never lost. His second piece, St Patrick^ $ Day, or ike 
' Scheming Lieutenant, a lively farce, was written for the benefit 

, ^ Her portrait, by Gainsborougii, one of the best examples of the 

! artist's worl^ hangs at Kuole, Sevei^oaks, Kent, 
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performance (and of May 1775) of Lawrence Clinch, who had 1 and was well received. He spoke little for a time and chiefly 
succeeded as Sir l^icius. In November 1775, with the assistance on financi^ questions, but soon took a place among the best 
of his father-in-law, he produced the comic opira of r/re 4 >«enna, I speakers in the House. Congress recognized his services in 
which was played 75 times at Covent Garden during that season, j opposing the war in America by offering him a gift of £20,000 
Sheridan now began to negotiate with Garrick for the purchase ; which, however, he refused. Under the wing of Fox he filled 
of his share of Drury Lane, and the bargain was completed subordinate offices in the short-lived ministries of 1782 and 1783. 
in June 1776. ITie sum paid by Sheridan and his partners, ^ He was under-secretary for foreign affairs in the Rockingham 
'Fhomas Linley and Dr Ford, for the half-share was £35,000 ; 1 ministry, and a secretary of the treasury in the Coalition ministry, 
of this Sheridan contributed £10,000. The money was raised ' In debate he had the keenest of eyes for the weak places in an 
on mortgage, Sheridan contributing only £1300 in cash.^ Two ' opponent’s argument, and the happy art of putting them in an 
years afterwards Sheridan and his friends bought the other half ' irresistibly ludicrous light without losing his good temper or 
of the property for £35,000. his presence of mind. In those heated days of parliamentary 

From the first the direction of the theatre would seem to strife he was almost the only man of mark that was never called 
have been mainly in the hands of Sheridan, who derived very out, and yet he had no match in the weapon of ridicule, 
material assistance from his wife. In February 1777 he, produced Sheridan found his great opportunity in the impeachment 
his version of Vanbrugh’s Relapse, under the title of A Trip to of Warren Hastings. His speeches in that proceeding were bv 
Scarborough. 'Lhis is printed among Sheridan’s works, but he ! the unanimous acknowledgment of his contemporaries among 
has no more title to the authorship than Colley Cibber to that the greatest delivered in that generation of great orators. The 
of Richard III. His chief task was to remove indecencies ; , first was on the 7th of February 1787, on the charges brought 
he added very little to the dialogue. The School for Scandal against Hastings with regard to the begums or princesses of 
was produced on the 8th of May 1777. Mrs Abington, who had ! Oude. Sheridan spoke for more than five hours, and the effect 
played Miss Hoyden in the Trip, played Lady Teazle, who may 1 of his oratory was such that it was unanimously agreed to adjourn 
be regarded as a Miss Hoyden developed by six months’ experi- i and postpone the final decision till the House should be in a 
ence of marriage and town life. The lord chamberlain refused , calmer mood. Of this, and of his last great .speech on the 
to license the play, and was only persuaded on grounds of j subject in 1794, only brief abstracts have been pre.served ; but 
personal friendship with Sheridan to alter his decision. There ; with the second, the four days’ speech delivered in his capacity 
are tales of the haste with which the conclusion of The School of manager of tlie trial, in Westminster Hall, cm the occasion 
for Scandal was written, of a .stratagem by which the last act so brilliantly described bv Macaulay, posterity has been more 
was got out of him by the anxious company, and of the fervent | fortunate. Gurney’s verbatim reports of the .speeches on both 
‘‘ Amen ” written on the last page of the copy by the prompter, ' sides at the trial' were published at Sir G. C'ornewall Lewis’s 
in response to the author’s “ Finished at last, thank God 1 ” instigation in 1859, and from them we are able to form an idea 
But, although the conception was thus hurriedly completed, | of Sheridan’s power as an orator. There are passages here 
we know from Sheridan’s si.ster that the idea of a “ scandalous ! and there of gaudy rhetoric, loose ornament and declamator\ 
college ” had occurred to him five years before in connexion with j hyperbole ; but the strong common sense, close argumentative 
liis own expcrience.s at Bath. His difficulty was to find a story ' force and masterly presentation of telling facts enable us to 
sufficiently dramatic in its incidents to form a subject for the ’ understand the impression produced by the speech at the time, 
machinations of the character-slayers. He seems to have tried i From the time of the break-up of the Whig party on the 
more than one plot, and in the end to have desperately forced I secession of Burke he was more or less an “ independent member,” 
two separate conceptions together. The dialogue is so brilliant and his isolation was complete after the death of Fox. When 
throughout, and the auction scene and the screen scene so ‘ Burke denounced the French Revolution, Sheridan joined 
eflfective, that the construction of the comedy meets with little I with Fox in vindicating the principle of non-intervention, 
criticism. The School for Scandal, though it ha.s not the unity ! He maintained that the French people should be allowed to 
of The Rivals, nor the same wealth of broadly humorous incident, | settle their constitution and manage their affairs in their own 
i.s universally regarded as Sheridan's masterpiece. He might i way. But when the republic was succeeded by the empire, 
have settled the doubts and worries of authorship with Puff’s and it became apparent that France under Napoleon would 
reflection : “ What is the use of a good plot except to bring in interfere with the affairs of its neighbours, he employed his 
good things ? ” eloquence in denouncing Napoleon and urging the prosecution 

Sheridan’s farce, The Critic, was produced on the 29th of of the war. One of his most celebrated speeches was delivered 
October 1779, The School for Scandal meantime continuing to | in support of strong measures against the mutineers at the Norc. 
draw larger houses than any other play every time it was put i He was one of the few members who actively opposed the union 
on the stage. In The Critic the laughable infirmities of all i of the English and Irish parliaments. When the Whigs came 
classes connected with the stage — authors, actors, patrons : into power in 1806 Sheridan was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and audienw —are touched off with the lightest of hands ; | and became a member of the I^ivy Council. After Fox’s death 
the fun is directed, not at individuals, but at absurdities that ; he succeeded his chief in the representation of Westminster, 
grow out of the circumstances of the stage us naturally and ' and aspired to succeed him as leader of the party, but this claim 
inevitably as weeds in a garden. It seems that he had accumu- j was not allowed, and thenceforward Sheridan fought for his 
lated notes for another comedy to be called Affectation, but i own hand. When the prince became regent in i8ii Sheridan's 
his only dramatic comp<)sition during the remaining thirty-six I private influence with him helped to exclude the Whigs from 
yews of his life was Pizarro, produced in 1799— a tragedy in power. Throughout his parliomentaty career Sheridan was one 
which he made liberal use of some of the arts ridiculed in the of the boon companions of the prince, and his champion in 
person of Mr Puff. He also revised for the stage Benjamin parliament in some dubious matters of payment of debts. But 
Thompson’s translation, The Stranger, of Kotzebue’s Menschen- he always resented any imputation that he was the prince’s 
hass und Reue. confidential adviser or mouthpiece. A certain proud and 

He entered parliament for Stafford in 1780, as the friend and sensitive independence was one of the most marked features 
ally of Charles James Fox. Apparently he owed his election in Sheridan’s parliamentary career. After a coolness arose 
for Stafford to substantial arguments. He is said to have paid between him and his Whig allies he refused a place for his son 
the burge^es five guineas each for the honour of representing from the government, lest there should be any suspicion in the 
them, beside gifts in dinners and ale to the non-voting part of public mind that his support had been bought. 

^ community, for their interest and applause. His first speech His last years were harassed by debt and disappointment, 
in parliament was to defend himself against the charge of bribery. He sat in parliament for Westminster in 1806-1807. At the 
> For elucidation of these transactions, see Blander Matthews's general election of 1807 he stood again for Westminster and 
edition (1885) of Sheridan’s Comedies (pp. 29-31). I was defeated, but was returned as member for Ilchester, at 
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the expense apparently of the prince of Wales. In 1812 he 
failed to secure a seat at Stafford. He could not raise money 
enough to buy the seat. He had quarrelled with the Prince 
Regent, and seems to have had none but obscure friends to stand 
by him. As a member of parliament he had been safe against 
arrest for debt, but now that this protection was lost his creditors 
closed in upon him, and the history of his life from this time till 
his death in 1816 is one of the most painful passages in the 
biography of great men. It may be regarded as certain, however, 
that the description of the utter destitution and miser\' of the 
last weeks of his life given in the Croker Papers (i. pp. 288-312, 
ed. L. J. Jennings) is untrue. In any attempt to judge of 
Sheridan as he was apart from his works, it is necessary to make 
considerable deductions from the mass of floating anecdotes 
that have gathered round his name. It was not without reason 
that his grand-daughter Mrs Norton denounced the unfairness 
of judging of the real man from unauthcnticated stories. The 
real Sheridan was not a pattern of decorous respectability, but 
we may fairly believe that he was very far from being the 
Sheridan of vulgar legend. Against the stories about his reckless 
management of his affairs we must set the broad facts that he 
had no source of income but Drury Lane theatre, that he bore 
from it for thirty years all the expenses of a fashionable life, 
and that the theatre was twice rebuilt during his proprietorship, 
the first time (1791) on account of its having been pronounced 
unsafe, and the second (1809) after a disastrous fire. Enough 
was lost in this way to account ten times over for all his debts. 
The records of his wild bets in the betting book of Brooks’s 
Club date from the years after the loss, in 1792, of his first wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. lie married again in 1795, 
his second wife being Esther Jane, daughter of Newton Ogle, 
dean of Winchester. The reminiscences of his son’s tutor, Mr 
Smyth, show anxious and fidgetty family habits, curiously at 
variance with the accepted tradition of his imperturbable reck- 
lessness. He died on the 7th of July 1816, and was buried with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey. 

Sheridan’s only son by his first marriage, Thomas Sheridan 
(1775-1817), was a poet of some merit. He became colonial 
treasurer at the Cape of Good Hope. His wife, Caroline Henrietta, 
nee Callander (1779-1851), wrote three novels, which had .some 
success at the time. She received, after her husband’s death, 
quarters at Hampton Court, and is described by Fanny Keinble 
as more beautiful than anybody but her daughters. Ihe 
eldest child, Helen Selina (1807-1867), married Commander 
Price Blackwood, afterwards Baron Dufferin. Her husband 
died in 1841, and in 1862 she consented to a ceremony of marriage 
with George Hay, Earl of Gifford, who died a month later. Her 
Songs, Poems and Verses (1894) were published, with a memoir, 
by her son, the marquess of Dufferin. The second daughter, 
Caroline, became Mrs Norton {q.v.). The youngest, Jane 
Georgina, married Edward Adolphus Seymour, afterwards 
1 2th duke of Somerset. 

Bibliography. — Memoirs of the . . . Life of . . . R. B. Sheridan^ 
with a Particular Account of his Family and Connexions (1817), by 
John Watkins (*' who deals," said Byron, " in the life and libel line "), 
was an altogether inadequate piece of work, and made many false 
statements. The Memoirs, &c. (1825), compiled by Thomas Moore did 
not make full use of the papers submitted by the family. William 
Smyth {Memoir of Mr Sheridan, 1840), who had been a tutor in 
Sheridan's house, was responsible for many of the scandalous and 
sometimes baseless stories connected with Sheridan 's name. Accounts 
of the dramatist's parents and of his grandfather are given by Alicia 
Lefanu in her Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs Frances 
Sheridan, S-c. (1824). 'There are numerous references to Sheridan in 
the Letters and Journals of Byron, and several anecdotes (sec especi- 
ally vol. V. p. 41 1 seq., ed. Prothero, 1901). Popular works on 
the Sheridans are Mrs Oliphant's Sheridan (1883) in the “ English 
Men of Letters ” scries ; Mr Percy Fitzgerald's Lives of the Sheridans 
(2 vols., 188O) ; and the Life of R. B. Sheridan (1890) by Lloyd C. 
Sanders in the “ Great Writers " series. An admirable sketch of 
Sheridan's political career is given in Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox: the 
Opposition under George the Third (1874), by Mr W. Frwr Rae, who 
reconstructed Sheridan's biography from the origmal sources and 
vindicated his reputation from the misstatements of earlier wnters, 
in Sheridan : a Biography (2 vols., 1896), which has an introduction 
by the marquess of Dufferin and Ava, the great-grandson of the 


dramatist. The Life of R> B, Sheridan by Walter Sichel (1909) is, 
however, the best account now available. 

Among the numerous modem editions of Sheridan's plays, of which 
only The Rtvals waa published by the dramatist himself, may be 
mentioned : Sheridans Plays now printed as he wrote them (1902). 
edited by W. Fraser Rae, who quotes at length the criticiims in the 
conten^rary press ; The Plays of R. B. Shendan (1900), edited by 
Mr A. W. Polled; and Sheridans Comedies (Boston, U.S.A., 1885), 
with a valuable introduction by Mr Brander Matthews. For further 
details consult the extensive bibliography by Mr J. P. Anderson in 
the Life by Lloyd C. Sandeis. 

SHl^DAN, PHILIP HENRY (1831-1888), American general, 
was born at Albany, N.Y., on the 6th of March 1831. His early 
life was spent in a country’ district in Perry county, Ohio, and he 
proceeded to West Point in 1848, graduating in 1853. He was 
assigned to the infantry’ and served on the frontier and on the 
Pacific coast, gaining some experience of war in operations 
against the Indians. At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 
he had just become first lieutenant, and soon afterwards he wa.s 
promoted captain and entrusted with administrative duties in 
the western theatre of war. Early in 1862 he was commissioned 
colonel of the 2nd Michigan cavaliy’, with which he served in 
Halleck’s army on the Tennessee. In June he was placed in 
command of a cavalry brigade, and a month later he won pro 
motion to the rank of brigadier-general U.S.V. by his skilful 
conduct of the fight of Booneville on the ist of July. He took 
part in (General Buell’s campaign against Bragg, and led the 
nth division of the Army of the Ohio at the hard-fought battle 
of Perry'ville (October 8). Sheridan distinguished himself still 
more at the sanguinary battle of Murfreesboro (Stone river), and 
on the recommendation of Ro.secrans was made major-general 
of volunteers, to date from the 31st of December 1862. His 
division took part in Rosecrans’s campaign of 1863 and a very 
distinguished part at Chickamuuga and Chattanooga (q.v.). 
Sheridan’s leading of his division at the latter battle attracted 
the notice of General Grant, and when the latter, as general in 
chief of the U.S. armies, was .seeking an “ active and energetic 
man, full of spirit and vigour and life ” to command the cavalry 
of the Army of the Potomac, Sheridan was chosen on the sug- 
gestion of General Halleck. The extraordinary activity of the 
Union cavalry under his command justified the choice. Sheri- 
dan’s corps took part in the battles of the Wilderness and Spott- 
sylvania Court House (see the article Wilderness), incidents of 
which led to a bitter quarrel between Sheridan and Meade and 
to Sheridan's being despatched by General Grant on a far- 
reaching cavalry raid towards Richmond. In the course of this 
was fought the battle of Yellow Tavern, where the Confederate 
general J. E. B. Stuart was killed. After rejoining the army 
Sheridan fought another well-contested action at Hawes’ Shop 
and took and held Cold Harbor. After the battle at that placi* 
Sheridan undertook another raid, this time towards Charlottes- 
ville (June 7-28), in view of co-operation with the army of 
General David Hunter in the Valley. Jn the course of this was 
fought the action of Trevilian’s Station (June 11). A little 
later came (ieneral Sheridan’s greatest opportunity for distinc- 
tion. He was appointed to command a new “ Army of the 
vShenandoah ” to oppose the forces of C^neral Early, and con- 
ducted the brilliant and decisive campaign which crushed the 
Confederate army and finally put an end to the war in Northern 
Virginia (see American Civil War and Shenandoah Valley 
Campaigns). The victorie: of the Opequan, or Winchester 
(September 19), Fisher’s Hill (September 22) and Cedar Creek 
(October 19), produced great elation in the North and correspond- 
ing depression in the Confederacy, and Sheridan wa.s made 
succes.sively brigadier -general U.S. A. for Fi.sheT’s Hill and 
major-general U.S.A. for Cedar Creek. “ Sheridan’s Ride ” of 
20 m. from Winchester to Cedar Creek to t^e command of the 
hard-pressed Union troops is a celebrated incident of the war. 
His capacity for accepting the gravest re.sponsibilities was shown, 
not less than by his handling of an army in battle, by his ruthless 
devastation of the Valley — ^a severe measure felt to be necessary 
both by Sheridan himself and by Grant. From the Valley the 
cavalry rode through the enemy’s country to join Grant before 
Petersburg, fighting the action of Waynesboro’, destroying 
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oommimicAtions anti materiai of war, and finally reporting to [ 
the gencral-in-chief on the 25th of Marrh 1H65. A few days later ! 
the Indefatigable Sheridan won the last great victory of the war 
at Five Forks. The operations weie conducted cntireljlby him 
and were brilliantly successful, leading to the retreat of Lee | 
from the lines of Petersf)iirg and the final catastrophe of Appo- 
mattox Vmn House. Tn the course of the battle of Five Forks 
Sheridan onc^ more disyduyed his utter fearlessness of criticism 
bv summarily dismissing from his command (ieneral G. K. 
Warren, an officer of the highest repute, whose corps was on!\ 
temporarily under Sheridan’s orders. The part played by the 
ravalr>' corps in the pursuit of Lee was most conspicuous, and 
Sheridan himself commanded the large forces of infantry and 
ravulrv which cut of! Lee’s retreat and compelled the surrender 
(»f the famous Army of Northern Virginia (see American Civil 
War and Petersmuik;). 

Soon after the close of the war Sheridan, who by these services 
hud gained his reputation us one 0/ the greatest soldiers of the 
time, was sent to exercise the military command in the south- 
west, where a corjis of observation, on the Mexican frontier, 
watched the struggle between Maximilian and the Liberals 
(sec Mexicc) ; History), (icnerul Sheridan stated in his memoirs 
that material assistanixj was afforded to the Liberals out of the 
IJ.S. arsenals, and the moral effect of his presence on thv frontier 
certainly influenced the course of the struggle to a very great 
extent. Uiter, in the Keconstruction period, he commanded 
the Fifth Military District (l^ouisianu and Texas) at New Orleans, 
where hi.s administration of the conquered states was most 
stormy, his diffcrcnixis with President Johnson culminating in 
his recall in September 1867, He was then placed in charge 
of the Department of the Alissouri, which he commanded for 
sixteen years, and in jHfx), on Grant’s eU ction to the presidency 
and Sherman’s con.scquent promotion to tlie full rank of general, 
he was made lieutenant-general. In 1868- i8(k) he conducted a 
winter cam|)uign against the Indian.s, witich resulted in their 
defeat and surrentkr. During the Franco-Gcrman War of 1870 
(.icneral Sheridan accompanied the great head(|uartcrs of the 
German armie.s as the guest of tlie king of Ih-ussia. In 1873, 
at the time of the “ Virginius ” incident (see ( uwa), when an 
invasion of Spain was projected, Sheridan was designated to 
command the United States field army. In 1875 he was sent to 
New Orleans to deal with grave civil disorder, a duty which he 
carried out with the same uncompromising sm'erity that he had 
previously shown in 1867. In 1883 he succeeded Sherman in the ; 
chief command of the United States army, which he held until I 
his death at Nonquitt, Mass., on the 5th of August i888. A few j 
months previously he had been raised to the full rank of general. ' 

As a soldier, Sheridan combined brilliant courage and pains- 
taking .skill. An a fighting general he tvas unsurpassed. Few 
of the leaders of either side could have stemmed the tide of 
defeat as he did at Stone nver and tumed a mere rally into a 
gn^at victory as he did at Odar ('reck, b>' the pure force of 
personal magnetism. His restless energy was that of a Charles 
.\n., to whtim in this respect he has justly l>een compared, 
while, unlike the king of Sweden, he was as careful and vigilant 
as the most methodical strategist. He was a devout Roman 


nature. The office is at present an annual one, though this 
has not been always the case. Three names are put on the list 
by the ckancellor of the exchequer and the judges of king's 
b^h division on the morrow of St Martin (12th of November), 
and the first name is usually pricked by the king in council in 
the February or March following. (Jity and borough sheriffs are 
usually appointed by the corporations on the 9th of November. 
London and Middlesex are specially provided for by the act of 
1887, s. 33, and the sheriffs of the counties of Cornwall and 
J^ncaster arc separately appointed, the act not applying to them. 

The shrievalty was at one time a far more important office 
i than it is at present. “ The whole history of Engli.sh justice 
and police,’’ says Maitland (Justice and Police, 69), “ might be 
brought under this rubric, the decline and fall of the .sheriff.” 
That the sheriff sometime.s abu.sed hi.s power is obvious from 
i the grievance.s stated in the Inquest of Sheriffs of 1170. Hut 
I he was necessar}^ to protect the interest.s of the (Town and the 
i people against the powerful local baronage. Besides executing 
! the king’s writs, he called out the fwsse comitatus on any 
emergency needing an armed force. He had the ferm of the 
shire ^ (the rent he paid being called “ shcriff-geld ”) and prc.sided 
in the county court and the hundred court. For more purely 
judicial purposes he held as the king's deputy the .sheriff's 
tourn^^ where his jurisdiction had not been ou.sted by fronrhise. 
He might be a peer or a judge, Bracton being an instance of the 
latter. 'The appointment seems to have been originally by 
popular election, a right confirmed b> 28 Edw. 1 . c. 8, but 
ultimately vested in the crown iinle.ss where (ertain powerful 
landowners hud contrived to make the office hereditary. The 
hereditary shrievalty of Westmorland was not abolished until 
1850 by 13 A 14 Viet. c. 30.'* The tendency of the hereditary 
office to become oh.solcte was no doubt helped by the creation 
of Viscount Beaumont as an hercdilarx' p(icr under the new 
I dignity of vicc-comes in 1440. At one time contributions to the 
I expen.se of the office were made by the magistrates and others 
of the county. “ Sheriff-tooth ” was a tenure on condition ol 
.supplying entertainment to the sheriff at the county court. 
Up to the 19th century “ riding with the sheriff ” was an incideui 
of the a.s.sizes, the riders being some of the principal men ol the 
shire who brought with them wine and victuals in order to assi.st 
the sheriff in showing ho.spitalit.v to the judge.s. 

At the present day the expensive duties of the sh(Tiff depend 
on numerous statutes beginning with 2 Edw. 111 . c. 3 (1328). 
The most important is the Sheriffs Act 1887, mainly a consolidat- 
ing act appl) ing to England only. The person nominated is 
usually a magistrate for the county, but anyone is eligible 
provi(jed that he have land in the county sufficient t(j answer 
the king.'* Exempt are peers, clergx', officers in itetive service, 
I practi.sing barristers and solicitors and others. Poverty is also 
I a ground of exemption. The sheriff appoints his undersheriff. 
The duties of the office at the present day are both administrative 
and judicial. Among the former the most important is attend- 
ance on the judges at assizes and election petitions. A certain 
amount of stately ceremony is required, and any lack of it is 
I punishable by fine either by the judge of a.s.sizc or by the High 
('ourt. Other administrative duties are execution of writs 


Catholic, and in his pri\'ate life he had the esteem and admiration 
of all who knew him >rell. General Sheridan was president of 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac and of the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland, the latter for fourteen yeara. In 1875 
he nuuTied Irene, daughter of General D. H. Rucker, U.S,A. 

Hi8 Personal Memoirs (2 vds ) were pnbKslird soon after his dcatli. | 

SHEMIFF, or Shirk-Rrf.ve ((L Eng. scir-gereja or scirmanj l 
T.atin, vice-comes), often called “ high sheriff,” the English and ' 
Irish executive authority in a county, or other place, often 
called his ” bailiwick.” The (Office al.so exists in about twenty 
ancient cities and boroughs, among which may be named 
lA)ndon, Norw'i('h, York, Ilristol, Oxford, Lincoln, (Ticster and 
('unterbury in England, and Dublin, Cork, Limerick and other 
places in Ireland. In most of these the office is of an honorar)* 


and of the sentence of death, acting as returning officer at 
parliamentary elections, preparing the panel of jurors for assizes, 
the keeping prisoners in safe custody, he being liable for their 
escape, and the— now nominal — duty of .summoning the posse 
comitatus. His judicial duties consist in himself or his deputy 
sitting to assess damages under the Lands Clauses Act 1845, 
and also in cases set down for trial where tlie defendant has 
made default in appearance and the is.suc resolves itself into one 
of damages. The expenses of the office are partly met by the 

- The lerm i.s abolished by the act of 1887, s. 19. 

’ Aliolishcd by a. iH of name act. 

* Repealed and iv-enactod by the act ol 1887, s. ji. 

* The counties of Cambridge and Hantingdoii are combined for 
the parpoaes oi tht alirievalty. Set* the act oi 1887, & 52. 

" Where a questioii arises as to the ownership of g(iods seized in 
execatMHi the sheriff may have to undergo the process known as 


* The word occurs as early as the laws oi Inv (c. 8), al^out boo. j shariff’s interi^eadcr. 
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Treasury m accordance with the Treasury order of the and 
of August 1898. order lays down with somewhat grim 
humour that the sheriff is not limited to the allow'ances,but may 
spend more if he likes. A sheriff cannot during his year of 
office act as a magistrate for the county of which he is sheriff. 

See the works on tlie history ol law by Stubbs, Pollock and Mait- 
land and Holdsworth. Also W. S. McKcchnic, Magna Carta (HJ05) , 
Sir M. Hale, A Short Treatise touching Sheriff's Accompts ; 

Greenwood, Bouteutenon (1685) ; The Compleat Sheriff {itq 6 ) , 
Itnpey (17^*6) : Atkinson (1878)': Churchill and Bruce (1882) ; and 
Mather (1903). 

Scotland. — As far as is known the sheriff did not exist in 
Scotland before the beginning of the Norman period. In the 
feudal system he became as in England the centre of the local 
administration of justice, the representative of the crown in 
executive as well as judicial business, and was alwaxs a royal 
officer appointed by and directly responsible to the king. The 
earliest sheriffs on record belong to the reigns of Alexander 1 . 
and David 1 ., and the office was common before the deatli of 
Alexander 111 . In many cases it had b(?come hereditary, 
instances being those of De Sintori in Selkirk and Agnew in 
Galloway. The ordinance of Edward 1 . in 1305 rejected the 
hereditary’ character of the office, but an act of James II. .shows 
that the office had again become hereditary. 

One of the consequences was tliat sheriffs ignorant of law 
required deputes to discharge their judicial duties. In the course 
ol succeeding reigns, down to that of James VI., the jurisdiction 
of the sheriffs came to be much limited by grants of baronies 
and regalities which gave the grantees the right to hold both 
('ix’il and criminal courts of less or greater jurisdiction to the 
exclusion of the sheriff. 

The civil jurisdiction of the sheriff was originally of very 
wide extent, and was deemed specially applicable to questions 
relating to the land within the shire, but after the institution 
of the court of session in 1532 it became restricted, and all 
causes relating to property in land, as well as those requiring 
the action called declarator for establishing ultimate right, anil 
most of those reijuiring equitable remedies, were withdrawn 
from it. Nor did it possess any consi torial jurisdiction. Practi- 
cally, therefore, the civil jurisdiction of the sheriff fell under the 
head of actions concluding for payment of money and actions 
to regulate the possession of land. The criminal jurisdiction of 
the sheriff was in like manner in its origin of almost universal 
extent. Jlut this was first limited to cases where the offenders 
were caught in or shortly after the act, afterwards to cases in 
which the trial could be held within forty days, and subsequently 
further restricted as the business of the justiciary court became 
more organized. 'Fhe punishment of death, having by long 
disuse come to be held beyond the power of the sheriff, and the 
statutory punishments of transportation or penal servitude never 
having been entrusted to him, his jurisdiction as regards crimes 
was usually said to be limited to those punishable arbitrarily, 
that is, by imprisonment, fine or admonition. 

As a consequence of the suppression of the Jacobite rising 
of 1745, after the ist of March 1748 all heritable sheriffships 
were extinguished hv 20 Geo, 11 . c. 43. The act declared that 
there should be but one sheriff-depute or stewart- depute in 
every shire or stewartry, who was to be an advocate of three 
years’ standing, appointed by the crown. Since 1769 the 
sheriff-depute has held his office ad vitam aut culpam. Power was 
given to him by 20 Geo. II. c. 43 to appoint one or more sheriffs- 
substitute. In 1787 the sheriff-substitute was placed on the civil 
establishment and paid by the crown ; in 1825 a qualification 
of three years’ standing (now five years by the Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Act 1877) as an advocate or procurator before a 
sheriff court was required (6 Cico. IV. c. 23) ; in 1838 he was 
made removable by the sheriff-depute only with the consent of 
the lord president and lord justice clerk, and it was made com- 
pulsory that he should reside in the sheriffdom, the provision 
of 20 Geo. II. c. 43, w’hich required the sheriff-depute so to reside 
for four months of each year, being repealed (i & 2 Viet. c. 1 19). 
In 1877 the right of appointment of the substitutes was trans- 
ferred from the sheriff-depute to the crown by the act of 1877. 


WhUe the sheriff-depute has still power to hear cases in the 
hrst instance, and is required to hold a I'ertain number of sittings 
in each place where the sheriff-substitute holds courts, and al^ 
once a fear a small-debt court in every pliuje where a circuit 
sxnaU-^bt court is appointed to be held, the ordinary course 
of civil procedure is that the sheriff-substitute acts as judge 
of first instance, with an appeal under certain restrictions from 
his decision to the sheriff-depute, and from him to the court 
of session in all causes exceeding £25 in value. An aj)pt‘al direct 
from the sheriff -substitute to the court of session is competent, 
but is not often resorted to. By the Interpretation Act 1889, 
s. 28. the word “ sheriff ’ in any act relating to Scotland is to 
include a sheriff-substitute. 

As regards criminal proceedings, summarx’ trials are usually 
conducted by the sheriff-substitute : Inals with a jury either by 
him or, in important cases, by the sheriff-depute. 'I’ho sheriff- 
substitute also has charge of the preliminary investigation 
into crime, the evidence in which, culled u precognition, is 
laid before him, and if necessary taken before him on oath 
at the in.stance of his procurator-fiscal, the local crown prose- 
cutor. 

The duties of the shentl-depiit(‘ are now divided mio DiinisteriiU or 
administrative and judicial. The niinistenal are the supervisum 
of tlie accounts ol the inferior officcrh of the sheriffdom ; tlie super- 
intendence of parliamentarv elections ; the holding l»y himself or bis 
substitutes of the courts for registration of electors ; Uie preparation 
of the list of [lersons liable to serve lioLb on criminal and civil juries ; 
the appomtment ol sheriff officers and supervision ol the execution ol 
ludicial writs by them , and the striking ol the “ liars.” Tie )ia.s also 
to attend the judges of ju.sticiary at the circuit courts for the county 
or counties over which his junsdiction extemls. 

The judicial duties of the sheriff-depute are, as regards cnincH, 
the trial ol all causes remitted by the counsel ol the crowu lor tlie 
trial by .sheriff and jury, OvS well as summary tri.ils il he choost s to 
take them. This now means most crimes for winch a maximum ol 
two years’ imprisonment (in practice eigJiteen montlis ls the longest 
sentence imposed) Ls dcemcil sufficient, and whicli are not by slatub* 
reserved for Uie justiciary court. Hi.s civil jurisdiction is regulated 
by several statutes too technical for detail, Init may be .sjiid generally 
to extend to all suits which conclude for p.ivment of money, whatever 
may be the cause of action, with the exii'jMion of a few vv'herv the 
payment depends on status, all actions witli relerence to the posses- 
sion of land or right in land, and actions relutivti to liie right of huc- 
cchsiun to movaiile property, in bankiujitcy he lias a cumulative 
and alternative Jurisdiction with the court of session, and in the 
service of heirs with the sheriff of chancerv. 

The courts which tlie .sheriff holds are (i) the criminal court; 
(2) the ordinary civil court ; (3) the bmalJ-debl court lor cases undei 
in value (0 Geo, 1 \'. c, 48) ; (4) the debts recovcTy court lor cases 
above l\z and under ^50 m value (Debts Recovery fScolland] \ct 
1867) ; and (5) the registration court. His judgment in the criminal 
court is subject to review by the court of justiciary, and in the 
ordinary civil court and tlie debts recovery court by the court of 
session. In the small-debt court it is final, except iu certain casos 
where an appeal lies to the next circuit Cfiurt of justiciary. The 
sheriff-substitute may comjwtently exercise all the judicial jurisdiction 
of the sheriff, subject to appeal m civil cases other than small debt 
cases. As regards hi.s adnnmstrative functions he assists the shenff 
generally, and may act lor lum in tJie registration and liars court, iitul 
he suiierinleiuls the preliminary stage of criminal inquiries, consult- 
ing with the slieriff if necifi.sary ; but the other administrative duties 
of the office are conducted by the shenff-depute m person. The 
executive fuuction.s of the sheriff are performed by messengers-at- 
arms. The civil juri.sdicUon depends on numerou.s statutes known 
a.s the Sheriff Courts and Small Debts Acts. The salaries of shciiffs- 
deputc vary from £2000 to £500 a year, those of shenffs-suliMtitutr 
from ;^i4oo to ;^5oo. 

There is a principal sheriff-clerk appointed by tJie crown for each 
county, who has depute clerks under him m the prmci])al towns, 
and a procurator-fiscal for the conduct of criminal jirosecutions for 
each county and district of a county, who 1*^ aiipointed by the 
sheriff with the sanction of the homo secretary. 

Besides the sheriffs of counties, there is a sheriff of chancery 
appointed by the crown, whose duties arc confined to the service ol 
heirs, with a .salary of /500. 

See the various works on sheriff court practice, such as ihone of 
. D. Wilson {T883) and J. M. l^es (1889), and Green, Encyc. of Scots, 
aw, s.v. “ Shenff.” 

Ireland.-^Tht sheriff has much the same duties as in England. 
His position is defined by numerous statutes, beginning with 
53 Geo. III. c. 68 (1817). There is no consolidating act such as 
that of 1887 in England. 

United Stales.— The office of sheriff is generally elective. 
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The sheriff ha* administrative and limited judicial authority. 
He sometime* serves for combined counties, as in England for 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. • 0 - W.) 

BHERIFPMUIR, a battlefield .situated on the verg^ of the 
extreme north-western flank of the Ochib, Perthshire, Scotland, 
watered \yy Wharry Burn, an affluent of the Allan. It lies 
within the hound.* of the parish of Dunblane, 2J m. E. by N. 
of the town. It was the site of an indecisive battle (13th of 
November 1715) between the Jacobites, about 12,000 strong, 
under John Krskine, 6th or nth earl of Mar, and 4000 Royalists 
under Archibald (ampbell, afterwards 3rd duke of Argyll. 
Both aides, each of which lost 500 men, claimed the victory, 
ttlthoiigh in |)oint of fact Mar deemed it prudent to retreat. 
The “ liattlc stone enclosed by a railing marks the scene of 
the encounter. 

8MER1F PASHA (1818-1887), Egyptian statesman, was a 
(■ircas.sian who filled numerous administrative posts under Said 
and Ismail pashas. He was of better education than mo.st of 
his contemporaries, and had married a daughter of Colonel 
S^ves, the french non-commissioned officer who became Soliman 
Pasha under Mehemet Ali. As minister of foreign affairs he 
was u.seful to Esmail, who usc'd Sherif’s bluff bonhomte to veil 
many of his mo.st insidious proposals. Oi singularly lazy 
disposition, he yet possessed considerable tac t — he was in fact 
an Egyptian Lord Melbourne, whose policy was to leave every- 
thing alone. His favourite argument against any reform was 
to appeal to the Pyramids as an immutiible proof of the solidity 
of Egypt financially and politically. His fatal optimism rendered 
liini largely responsible for the collap.se of Egyptian credit which 
brought about the fall of Ismail. Upon the military insurrection 
of Septemb(;r 1881, Sherif was summoned by the khedive Tewfik 
to form a new ministry. The impossibility of reconciling the 
financial requirements of the national party with the demands 
of the British and Frencli controllers of the public debt, compelled 
him to resif^n in the following E'chniary. After the suppression 
of the Arabi rebellion he was again installed in office (September 
1882) by Tewfik, but in January 1884 he resigned rather than 
sanction the evacuation of the Sudan. As to the strength of the 
mahdist movement he had then no ('onception. When urged by 
Sir f'A'elyn Baring (Lord Cromer) early in 1883 to abandon some 
of the more distant parts of the Sudan, he replied, with charac- 
teristic light-heartedn(*.ss ; “Nous en causerons plus tard ; 
d abnrd nous allons donner une bonne racl6e k ce monsieur ** 
(i.f. the mahdi). Hicks Pasha’s expedition was at the time 
preparing to mardi on El 01 >eid. {Vide Ef^yf>t No. 1 (1907), 
p. 1 1 5). Sherif died at Gratz, on the 20th of April 1887. 

SHERLOCK, THOMAS (1678-1761), Emglish divine, the son of 
William Sherlock {q.v.), was born at London in 1678. He was 
educated at Eton and at St Catharine’s Hall, (^mbridge, and in 
1704 succeeded his father as master of the Temple, where he 
was very popular. In 1714 he became master of his old college 
at ( ambridge and vice-chancellor of the university, wffiosc 
privileges he defended ;^ainst Richard Bentley. In 1715 he 
was appointed dean of Chichester. He took a prominent part 
in the Bangorian controversy against Benjamin Hoadly, whom 
he succeeded as bishop of Bangor in 1728 ; he was afterwards 
translated to Salisbury in 1 7 34, and to London in 1 748. Sherlock 
was a capable administrator, and cultivated friendly relations 
with dissenters. In parliament he was of good service to his 
dd schoolfellow Robert Walpole. He published against Anthony | 
( ollins’s deistio Grounds of the Christian Religion a volume of 
st'rmons entitled The Use and Interest of Prophecy in the Several 
Ages of the World (1735) ; and in reply to Thomas Woolston’.s 
Discourses on the Miracles he wrote a volume entitled The Tryal 
of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (1729), which soon 
run through fourteen editions. His Pastoral Letter (1750) on 
“ the late earthquakes ’’ had a circulation of many thousands, 
and four or five volumes of Sermons which he published in his 
later years (1754-^75*) were also at one time highly esteemed. 1 
He died in July 1761. ’ ; 

A coUeett'd edition of his works, with a memoir, in 5 vols. 8vo, bv 
j. S, Hughes, appeared in 1830. ‘ ‘ j 


SHERLOCK, WILLIAM (c. 1641-1707), English divine, was 
bom at Southwark about 1641, and was educated at Eton and at 
Peterhouse College, C^ambridge. In 1669 became rector of 
St George’s, Botolph I^ne, London, and in 1681 he was appointed 
a prebendary of St Paul’s. In 1674 he showed his controversial 
bent by an attack on the puritan John Owen, in The Knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and Union with Him. In 1684 he published 
The Case of Resistance of the Supreme Powers stated and resolved 
according to the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, an ably written 
treatise, in which he drew the distinction between active and 
passive obedience which was at that time generally accepted 
by the high church clergy ; in the same year he was made master 
of the Temple. In 1686 he was reproved for his anti-papal 
preaching, and his pension stopped. After the Revolution he 
was su.spended for refusing the oaths to William and Maiy^, but 
before his final deprivation he yielded, justifying his (‘hange 
of attitude in The Case of the Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers 
stated and resolved according to Scripture and Reason and the 
Principles of the Church of England (1691). During the period 
of hi.s .suspension he wrote a Practical Discourse concerning 
Death, which became very popular. In 1690 and 1603 he pub- 
lished vfilumes on the doctrine of the Trinity which helped 
rather than injured the .Soeinian cause, and involved him in a 
warm controversy with Robert South and others. He became 
dean of St Paul's in 1691, and died at Hampstead in June 1707. 

Hii» sermons were collected m 2 vols. 8vo (4th ed., 1735). 

SHERMAN, JOHN (1S23-1900), American financier and 
.statesman, a younger brother ol General W. T. Sherman, wa.s 
born at Lancaster, Ohio, on the loth of May 1823. He began 
the .study of law at Mansfield, Ohio, and was admitted to the 
l>ar in 1844. For ten yeur.s he practised his profession with 
success, and with only casual interest in politics. Ilis associa 
lions and predilections were with the Whigs, and he wais a 
delegate to the National (’onvention that nominated General 
Zachaiy^ I'aylor in 1848. Upon the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise by the Kan.sas-Nebraska Bill in 1854, he joined the 
great popular movement in Ohio against the policy’ represented 
by this bill, and was elected to ( ongress in the autumn of that 
year as an Anti-Nebraska " man. In the summer of the next 
year he took an active piirt in the formal organization of the 
Republican party in the State, and at the opening of (ongress 
in December began a long career of public .service. As a member 
of the House (1855-1861), he quickly manifested the qualities 
which characterized his whole political life. Though a thorough 
and avowed partisan, he was within the party the counsellor 
of moderate rather than extreme measures, and thus gained on 
the whole a position of great influence. He was a member ol 
the committee sent by the House in 1856 to investigate the 
troubles in Kansas, and drafted the report of the majority. In 
1859 he was the Republican c.andidate lor Speaker of the House, 
but was obliged, after a contest that lasted two months, to 
withdraw’, largely because of the recommendation he had 
inadvertently given to an anti-slaver}^ book, The Impending 
Crists of the South (1857), by Hinton Rowan Helper (1829-1909). 
He became, however, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Meims, and was instrumental in the enactment of the Morrill 
'fariff Act of i860. In March 1861 he took his seat in the Senate, 
to w’hich he had been elected to succeed Salmon P. CLase, when 
the latter became .sccretaiy^ of the treasury. As senator he sat 
continuously until he became secretaiy' of the treasury in 1877. 
His interest and efficiency in financial legislation in the House led 
to his appointment on the Senate Committee of Finance, and 
after 1867 he was chairman of this influential committee. He 
thus became associated with the enactment of all the great 
fiscal laws through which the strain of war and of reconstruction 
was sustained. He gave earnest support to the Legal Tender 
Act, and the substitution of the national for the State banking 
system. When after the end of the war the question of financial 
readjustment came up, he vigorously opposed Secretary Hugh 
McCulloch’s policy^ of retiring the legal tenders, and urged a 
different plan for effecting the resumption of specie payments. 
On the ciuestions relating to political reconstruction and tlie 
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policy of President Johnson, he supported his party, though ’ 
opposed to its Radical leaders. He warmly advocated the ; 
insertion in the Reconstruction Acts of a provision ensuring the i 
early termination of military government ; and he opposed the 
impeachment of President Johnson, though he voted for convic- 
tion on the trial. During the administrations of President Grant 
his leadership in shaping financial policy lx*camc generally 
recognized. The Resumption Act of 1875, which provided for * 
the return of specie payments four years later, was largely his j 
work both in inception and in formulation, and his appointment ; 
to the head of the Treasury Department by President Hayes in ; 
1877 enabled him to carry the policy embodied in the law to 
successful execution. HLs administration of the department, 
in circumstances of great difficulty arising out of the “ greenback" 
agitation and the adverse political complexion of Congress, won 
him high distinction as a financier. 

At the end of the Hayes administration he was again elected 
to the Senate from Ohio and held his seat until 18^7. During 
this period he was largely (X)neerned in the enactment of the 
Anti-Trust Law of i8go, and of the so-called Sherman Act of 
the same year, providing for the purchase of silver and the 
Issuing of Treasury notes based upon it. This latter Act he 
approved only as a means of escaping the free coinage of silver, 
and he supported its repeal in 1893. In jSSo and 1888 he 
aspired actively to the Repuhlu’an nomination for the presidency, 
hut failed to obtain the requisite? support in the (Convention. 
During the last years of his senatorial career he* was chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. I j)on the accession 
of President McKinley in 1897, he resigned from the Senate and 
became sccretar\' of state ; hut under the tension of the war 
with Spain the duties of the office became too exacting for his 
strength at his age, and in April 1898 he resigned and withdrew 
into private life. Infirmities multiplied upon him, until his 
death at Washington on the 22nd of October i()oo. 

.■\ selection from the corre.spondeuce of John Sherman and his 
brother Gen. W. T. Sherman was published as The Sherman Letters m 
i 8(>4. Sherman published Recollections of Lortv Wars tn the House, 
Senate and Cabinet: an Autobiography (Chicago and New York, 
1805), A volume of Selected Speeches was published in 1870. Se<* 
by T. E. Burton 

SHERMAN, ROGER (1721-1793), American political leader, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born at Newton, 
Massachu.setts, on the 19th of April 1721 (O.S.). He removed 
with his parents to Stoughton in 1723, attended the county* 
school there, and at an early age learned the cobbler's trade in 
his father’s shop. Removing to New Milford, Connecticut, in 
1743, he worked as county surveyor, engaged in ^crr.anlile 
pursuits, studied law, and in 1754 admitted to the bar. 
He represented New Milford in the Connecticut Assembly in 
i7SS“i75fi again in 1758-1761. From 1761 until his death 
New Haven was his home. ' He was once more a member of the 
Connecticut Assembly in 1764-1766, was one of the governor’s 
assistants in 1766-1785, a judge of the Connecticut superior 
court in 1766-1789, treasurer of Yale College in 1 765-1 77^, 
a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1774-1781 and again 
in 1783-1784, a member of the Connecticut Committee of Safety 
in 1777-1779 iwid in 1782, mayor of New Haven in 1784-1793. 
a delegate to the Federal Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and to the C'onnecticut Ratification Convention of the same year, 
and a member of the Federal House of Representatives in 1789- 
1791 and of the United Slates Senate in 1791-1793. He was on 
the committee which drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
and also on that which drafted the Articles of Confederation. 
His greatest public service, however, was performed in the 
Federal Constitutional Convention. In the bitter conflict 
between the large state party and the sm^l state party he and 
his colleagues, Oliver Ellsworth and William Samuel Johnson, 
acted as peacemakers. Their share in bringing about the final 
settlement, which provided for ec^ual representation in one house 
and proportional representation in the other, was so important 
that the settlement itself has come to be called the “ Connecticut 
Compromise.” He helped to defeat the proposal to give Congress 
a veto on state legislation, showing that it was illogical to confer 


such a power, since the constitution itself is the law of the land 
and no state act contravening it is legal. In the Federal Congress 
{1789-1703) he favqpred the assumption of the state debts, the 
establishment of a national bank and the adoption of a protective 
tariff policy. Although strongly oppiosed to slaveiy*, he refused 
to support the Parker resolution of 1789 providing for a duty 
of ten dollars per head on negroes brought from Africa, on the 
ground that it emphasized the property element in slavers’. 
He died in New Haven on the 23rd of July 1793. Sherman 
was not a deep and original thinker like James Wilson, nor was 
he a brilliant leader like Alexander Hamilton ; but owing to 
his conser\’ative temperament, his sound judgment and his 
wide experience he was well qualified to lead the compromise 
cause in the convention of 1787. 

Twx) of Sherman's grandsons, W illiam M. FA'arts and Cieorge 
F. Hoar, were prominent in the later hi.story of the countrv*. 

Lewis H. IJoutell’s Life of Roger Sherman (Cliicago, i8gt)), Imscd oil 
mat(‘rial collected by Senator Hoar, is a careful and accurate work. 

SHERMAN, WILLIAM TECUBISEH (1820-1801), American 
general, was Itorn on the 8ih of February 1820, at Lancaster. 
Ohio. He was de^c(‘ndcd from Edmond Sherman, who emigrated 
from England to the Massachii.setvs Hay Colony in 1634. His 
father. Charles R. Sherman, a judge of the Supreme ('ourt of 
' Ohio, died suddenly in 1820, leaving his widow with a family 
of young children. William was adopted by the Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, a close friend of the father, sometime a senator of the 
United States and a member of the national cabinet. In 1836 
he entered W'est Point, and on graduating near the head of his 
class he w'as appointed second lieutenant in the 3rd artillerv' 
regiment. His first field sor\'ice wus in Florida against the 
Seminole Indians. The usual changes of station and detached 
duty made him acquainted with the geography of all the Southern 
states, and Sherman improved the op|X)rtimity by making 
topographical studies which proved of no small value to him 
later. He also employed much of his time in the study of law. 
When the war w'ith Mexico began in 1H46 he asked for field 
duty, and was ordered to join an expedition going to (^ilifomia 
by .sea. He was made adjutant-general to Colonel Mason, 
militar)^ governor, and as such wus executive officer in the 
administration of local government till peace came in the 
autumn of 1848 and the province was ceded to the United 
States. In 1847 he served on the staff of the genend commanding 
the division of the Pacific. In 1850 he married Ellen Boyle, 
daughter of Thomas Ewing, then secretary of the interior. 
Transferred in the same year to the rommissariat department 
as a captain, he resigned three years later and went hack to 
California to conduct at San Francisco a branch of an important 
St Louis banking-house. He continued successfully in the 
management of this business through a financial crisis incident 
to a wildly speculative time, until in the .spring of 1857 the house, 
by hLs advice, withdrew’ from Californian affairs. Afterwards 
for a .short time he was engaged in business at New York and in 
1858 practised law’ at Leavenworth, Kansas. In 1859, the state 
of Louisiana proposing to establish a military college, Sherman 
was appointed its superintendent. On the ist of January i860 
the " State Seminar>’ of Learning and Military Academy ” 
was opened, and here Sherman remained until the spring of 1861, 
when it was evident that Louisiana would join the states seceding 
from the Union. He thereupon resigned the supcrintendency 
and returned to St Louis, parting with the governor of the state 
and his colleagues in the school with regret and mutual esteem. 
Though his brother John Sherman was a leader in the party 
which had elected Lincoln, William Sherman was very conserva- 
tive on the slavery question, and his distress at what he thought 
an unnecessary rupture between the states was extreme. Yet 
his devotion to the national constitution was unbounded, and 
he offered his services as soon as volunteers for the three years’ 
enlistments were called out. On the 14th of May 1861 he was 
appointed colonel of the 13th U.S. Infantry, a new regiment, 
and was soon as.signed to command a brigade in General 
McDowell’s armv in front of Washington. He served with it 
in the first battle of Bull Run. on the 21st of July. Promoted 
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brigadier-Keniiral of volunteers, Shernmn was in August sent j 
to Kentucky to serve under General Robert Anderson. In | 
October he succeeded to the command of tjic department. On i 
the 26th of October he reported that 200,000 men iould be 
requtrefi for the Kentucky cainpaign. He was relieved of his 
post soon afterwards in consequence, but the event justified 
Sherman’s view. He was soon re-employed in a minor position, 
and, at the head of a division of new troops, accompanied 
(irant’i array to Pittsburg Landing. At the battle of Shiloh 
Sherman's pliant conduct gained him promotion to major- 
general. His appreciation of Grant, and his sympathy with 1 
the chagrin he suffered after this battle, cemented the friendsliip 
between tlic two. He took part in Hallcck’s advance on Corinth, 
Mi.ssissi|>r)i, and at the close of 18(12 led the Mississippi column i 
in the first Vicksburg campaign. He suffered defeat at ('hickasaw 
bayou, but the capture of Fort Hindman, near Arkan.siis Post, 
compensated to some extent fur the Vicksburg failure. In 
Cirant’s final Vicksburg campaign Sherman commanded the 
XV. corps and the right of the investing line, and after the 
surrender lie was sent to opfiose (ieneral Johnston in the country 
alKiut Jackson, Miss. In July he was made a brigadier-general 
in the regular army. When, after Rosccrans’s defeat at Chicka- 
muuga, (irant was placed in supreme command in the west, 
Sherman succeedeil to the command of the Army of the Tennessee, 
with which he took pari in the great battle of C'hattanooga (^.?>.). 
He had already prepared for a further advance by making an 
expedition into the heart of Mississippi as fur as Meridian, 
destroying railways and making impracticable, for a season, 
Uie transfer of military operations to that region : and on Grant 
becoming general-in-chief (March 1H64) he was made commander 
of the military division of the Mississippi, including his Army of 
the Tennessee, now under McPherson, the Army of the (aimber- 
land, under Thomas, and the Army of the Ghio, under Schofield. 
Making detacliments for garrisons and minor oj)enitions in a 
theatre of war over 500 m. wide, he assembled, near Chattanooga, 
his three armies, aggregating 100,000 men, and bi^gan (May 
1804) the invasion of Georgia. After a brilliant and famous 
campaign of careful niimreuvre and heavy combats (see 
Amkrjcan Civil. War), Sherman finally wrc.sted Atlanta (q.v.) 
from the Confederates on the ist ol September. His able 
opponent Johnston had bium removed from his command, and 
Hood, Johnston’s successor, Ixjgan early in October a vigorous 
movement de.signed to carry the war biick into Tennessee. 
After a devious i liaae of a month Hood moved across Alabama 
to nortliem Mississippi. Sherman thereupon, leaving behind 
I'homas and Schofield to deal with Hood, made the celebrated 
‘‘ March to the Sea ” from Atlanta to ^vannah with 60,000 
picked men. After a march of 300 m. Savannah was reached in 
December. Railways and material were destroyed, the country 
cleared of supplies, and the C'onfederate government severed 
from its western states. In January 1865 Sherman marched 
northwards again, once more abandoning his base, towards 
Petersburjf, where Grant and I.ee were waging a war of giants. 
Evciy mile of his inarcli northwards through the Carolinas : 
diminished the supply region of the enemy, and desperate efforts 
were made to stop his adviuice. General Johnston was recalled 
to active service, and showed his usual skill, but his forces were 
inadequate. Sherman defeated him and reached Raleigh, the 
capital of North Carolina, on the 13th of April, having marched 
nearly 300 m. from Savannah. Lee's position in Virginia was j 
now desperate, itood had been utterly defeated by Thomas 
and Schofield, and Schofield (moved 2000 m. by land and sea) 
rejoined Sherman in North Carolina. With qo.ooo men Sherman 
drove Johnston before him, and when Lee surrendered to Grant 
Johnston also gave up the struggle. There was much friction 
between Sherman and the war secretarv’, Stanton, before the 
terms were ratified, but with their signature the Civil War came 
to an end. 

Sherman had the good fortune to learn the art of command 
by decrees. At Bull Run his brigade was wasted in isolated 
and disconnected regimental attaclu, at Shiloh his division was 
compketel)' surprised owing to want of . precaution ; but his 


bravery and energy were beyond question, and these qualities 
cairied him gradually to the front at the same time as he acquired 
skill and experience. When therefore he was entrusted with an 
independent command he was in every way fitted to do himself 
justice. At the head of a hundred ^ousand men he showed, 
besides the large gra^ of strategy which planned the Carolinas 
march, besides the patient skill in manoeuvre which gained 
ground day by day towards Atlanta, the strength of will which 
sent his men to the hopeless assault of Kenesaw to teach them 
that he was not afraid to fight, and cleared Atlanta of its civil 
population in the face of a bitter popidar outcr>". (ireat as were 
his responsibilities they never strained him beyond his powers. 
He lias every claim to be regarded as one of the greatest generals 
of modem historv'. 

When Grant became full general in 1866 Sherman was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and in i80q, when Grant became 
president, he succeeded to the full rank, (ieneral Sherman 
retired, after being commanding general of the army lor fifteen 
years, in 1884. He died at New York on the T4th of January 
i8yi. An equestrian statue, by Saint Gaudens, was unveiled at 
New York in 1003, and another at Washington in the same year. 

Sherman's Memoirs were publislied in 1H75 (New York). See also 
Rachel Sherman Tluimdike, I he Sherman Letters (New Vork, 1^94) ; 
Home Letters of Gen. Sherman editetl by M. A. I)e Wolfe 

Howe; S. M. Bowm:ui and K. Ifwin, Sherman and his Campaigns : 
a Military Biography (New Vork, rS05) ; W. Fletcher Johnson, I.ifr 
of William Tecutnseh Sherman (Philaflelphia, iSoi) ; Manning F. 
hoTCAi^ General Sherman (( ireat Commanders hencs) (New York, iSytj). 

SHERMAN, a city and the county-seat of (irayson county, 
Texas, IJ.S.A., 64 m. by rail N. by E. of Dallas and g m. S. of 
Denison. Pop. (i8<)o) 7335 ; (igoo) 10,243. of whom 2131 were 
negroes; (igo6, estimate), Ti,g8g. Sherman is served by the 
St Louis iV San Francisex) (Frisco System), which has car shops 
here, the St Louis & South-Western, the Gulf. Colorado & Santa 
Fe, the Missouri, Kansas ik. Texas, the Texas & Pacific, and the 
Houjiton & '1 exas C'entral railways, and by electric lines connect- 
ing with Denison and Dallas. In the city are Austin College 
(Presbyterian, 1850 ; removed from .\ustiii to Sherman in 
1876) for men, Carr- Burdette ('ollege (Christian, 1894) for girls, 
North Texas Female College and Conserv’atory (Meth(.>dist 
b'piwopal, 1877) and Saint Jo.seph's Academy (Homan Catholi(‘) 
for girls. Sherman is situated on a ridge 720 ft. abo^•e sea-lcM l 
between the Red river and the Trinity river, near a fertile part of 
the Red River Valley, in which the principal industries are 
the growing of cotton, Indian corn, wheat, oats, potatoes and 
alfalfa, and slock raising. Tlie city contains cotton gins and 
compresse.s, and has various manufactures ; in 1905 the value 
of factory products was $2,841,066 (g4'4 more than in igoo). 
The municipality owns and operates the waterworks and the 
electric lighting plant. Sherman was settled in 1848 and was 
chartered as a <*ity in 1 895. 

SHERRY, originally the name of wine coming from Xeres 
(Jerez de la Frontera), near Cadiz, Spain, and now the general 
name of the strong white wines, the lower grades excepted, 
which are made in the south of Spain (see Wink). The early 
form of the word in English was “ sherris ” (abbreviated from 
“ sherris-wine ” or “ shenris-sack ”), which was taken to Ik*, a 
plural, and “ sherry ” was formed as a singular by mistake. 

*8 HBRT 06 ENB 0 SCH (’s Bosch, or den Bosch, French Bois-le- 
Dttr), the capital of the province of North Brabant, Holland, at 
the confluence of the rivers Dommel and Aa, which unite to 
form the Dieze, and a junction station 29 J m. H.S.E. of Utrecht 
and 27 i m. W.S.W. of Nijmwegen by rail. It is connected by 
steam tramway with Helmond (21 m. S.E.) and by the Zuid- 
Willem’s canal with Maastricht (60 m. S. by E.). Pop. (1900) 
32,345. ’s Hertogcnbosch is a well-built cit\" and contains 
several churches. The Roman Catholic cathedral of St John, 
the Janskerk, with its interior in a state of preser\*ation rare 
in Holland, is one of the finest architecturafly in the country. 
Occupying the site of a much earlier building, of which there 
are remains, the present church with its fine choir w'as built 
j in the middle of the 15th century. The i5th-centuty font, 
; the pulpit (1570), the OTgan (1617), and the early Gothic Lady 
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cbftpel containing a much venerated 13th-century' image of the | 
Vir^, which was annually carried in procession thmugh the : 
town, are all noticeable. The choir-screen was sold to the South ; 
Kensington Museum in London for ^goo, this sum being devoted 
to the work of modern restoration. The town hall contains an 
interesting series of decorative panels b)' a modern artist, A. , 
Derkinderen, describing the founding of the city. It also | 
includes a museum of local antiquities. In the Provincial ' 
museum are interesting Roman, German and Frankish anti- 
quities. The principal other buildings are the court house, j 
government buildings (formerly a Jesuit monastery), episcopal j 
l>alace, grammar school (once attended by P^rasmus), a prison, 
hospitals, arsenal and barracks. *s Hcrtogenliosch is the 
market of the fertile Meiery district, and carries on a considerable 
trade, chiefly by water, with Dordrecht and Rotterdam, Nijm- ! 
wegen, Arnhem, Maa.stricht and Li^e. The cliief industries 
include distilleries, breweries, glass works, cigar factories and 
the ancient linen and cutlery manufactures, 

SHERWIN, JOHN KEYSE (1751-17^), English engraver and 
liistor>"-painter, was born in 1751 at Fast Dean in Sussex. His 
lather was a wood-cutter employed in shaping bolts lor ship- 
builders, and the son followed the same occupation till his 
seventeenth year, when, having shown an aptitude for art by 
copying .some miniatures with exceptional accuracy, he was 
befriended by William Mitford, upon whose estate the elder 
Sherwin worked, and was sent to study in London, first under 
John Astlcy, and then for three years under Bart olozzi— for 
whom he is believed to have executed a large portion of the 
plate of Clytic, after Aiinibal Caracci, published as the work of 
his master. He was entiTcd us a student of tlie Royal Academy, 
and gained a silver medal, and in 1772 a gold medal tor his paint- 
ing of “ Goriolanus taking Leave of his Family.’' From 1774 
till 1780 he was an exhibitor of chalk drawings and of engravings 
in the Roval Academy. Itstablishing himself in St Jarncs's 
Street as a painter, designer and engraver, he speedily attained 
popularity and began to mix in fashionable society. Jlis 
drawing of the ‘^Finding of Moses,” a work of but slight artistic 
merit, which introduced portraits ol the princess royal of Pmgland 
and other leading ladies of tlie aristocracy, hit the public taste, 
and, as reproduced by his burin, sold largeh . In 1785 he suc- 
ceeded V\ oollctt as engraver to the king, and he also held the 
appointment of engraver to the prince of Wales, His pro- 
fessional income rose to about £12,000 a year ; but he was 
constantly in pecuniary difficulties, for lie was sliiftless, indolent, 
and without metiiod,' open-handed and even prodigal in hi.s 
benefactions — and prodigal, too, in less reputable directions, 
lor he bcr.anic a reckless gambler, and habits of intemperance 
grew' upon him. He died in extreme penury on tlie 24th of 
September 17 go— according to Sleevcns, the editor of Shake- 
speare, at “ The Hog in the Pound,” an oUscure alehouse in 
Sw'allow Street, or, as stated by his pupil J. T. Smith, in the 
house of Robert Wilkinson, a jiriiitscUer in ConihiU. 

It is as an that Shcrwiii is most ^^'•.lcl‘mv*d , and it may 

U* noted that he was ambidexterouh, workuig mdillercutiy with 
either hand upon his plates. Hib drawing is txjnect, lus line ex- 
eeUeiit and his textures are varied and inu-lhgeiil in < xi)ressiqn. 
Such of liisplafr-s a„ the “Holv Family after Nicholas Poussin, 
“ Christ Bearing the Cross " after Murillo, the i^ortrail of the marquis 
of Buckingham after Gainsborough and that ol Pitt ocGUjiy a high 
place among tlie productions ol the Ln^lish school of liuf-wigravers. 
lie also w'orked alter Pine, Dance and KauHman. 

SHERWOOD, MARY MARTHA ( 1775-1851), Kiiglish author, 
was born at Stanford, \\brce.slershire, on the 6th of May 1775, 
the daughter of the Rev. George Butt, D.D., then rector of 
Stanford. In 1803 .she married her cousin, Captain Henry 
Sherwood, an officer in the Brittsh army, and subsequently 
accompanied him to India, where she de\'Oted herself to charitable 
work and to w'riting. Her Indian story'' , Hcnty und hts 
Bearer, was translated into many languages. Her best-known 
work, however, Is Tke History of the luitr child Batnily, wTitten 
after her return to England, of which the first part appeared in 
181^ and the second and third parts in 1842 and 1847 respec- 
tively. The sub-title of this tale is The Child's Manual, being a 


series of stories calcuiaied to show the importana and effects of a 
religious education. The book had a vtry large sale among the 
English middle-classes. Mrs Sherwood wrote nearly a hundred 
stories o| a religiots type and tracts, mainly for tlie young, 
She died on the 22nd of September 1851. 

Sec Tke Life and Times of Mrs Sherwood. From the Diaries of 
Captain and Mrs Sheru\>od, edited by F. J. H. Darlon (lyio). 

SHERWOOD FOREST, one of the ancient English forests, in 
Nottinghiunshire. It extended from Nottingham northward to 
Worksop, being over 20 m. long and from 5 to g m. broad. The 
soil is sandy and poor, and although a coni»iderablc portion has 
lieen brought under cultivation, the district preserves many 
traces of its ancient eliaracter. esjieeially us a great part of it is 
covered by the domains included under the modern name of the 
Dukeries (v-v.). Sherwood was a crown forest from the time of 
lienr>' II. and a favourite hunting-ground of several kings; 
the land was dividtxl between various lords of tfie manor, and its 
i disafforestation was carried out at ^'ilnous times. The forest is 
traditionally noted as the retreat of Robin Hood, whose rave is 
seen at Papplewick near Newstead. 

SHETLAND, or Zetland, a group of islands constituting a 
county of Si^otland, and the most northerly British posse.ssion in 
Europe. It consists of an archipelago of islands and islets, 
over 100 in number, situated to the north-east of Orkney, 
between 5 ^' 5- ® 55 ^ 

I Iwunded on the W. by the Atlantic and on the K. Iiy the North 
Sea. The distance from Di*nnls Head in North Konaldshay of 
iJie Orkneys to Sumburgh lleail in Shetland is 50 m.. but Fair 
Isle, which belongs to Shetland, lies midway bc'tween the group.s. 
The Islands occupy an ama ot 352,881) acTes or 551 4 sep m. 
Besides Mainland, the principal member of the group, the more 
important are Veil, Unst and F\*tlar in the north, Whalsay and 
Bressay in the east, Trondra, East and West Burra, I’apa Stour, 
Muckle Roe and FouUv in the west, and Fair Isle in the south, 
llie islands present an irregular surface, frequently rising into 
hills of consideralfle elevation (an extreme of i*t75 ft. is found in 
the north-west of Mainland). Most of the inland sceneiy is 
bleak and dreary, consisting ol treeles.s and barren tracts of peal 
and boulders. The coast scener\', especially on the west, is always 
picturesque and often grand, the cliffs, slu^er . prci:i[)i(:es of 
brilliant colouring, reaching a height of over 1000 li. at .some 
places. I’hc shores are so extensively indented witii voes, or 
firths— the re.sult partly of denudation and partly caused by 
glaciers— tliat no spot in Shetland is more than 3 ni. from the 
sea. There are .sheets of fresh water in the larger Islands, the 
mo.st important being Strom Loch (2 m. long), (lirlsta (ij m. 
long) and Spiggie (ij m.) in Mainland, and ].och of (liff (2 m.) 
in Unst, ;uid numerous sliurt streams. The principal capes are 
Sumburgh Head, the most southerly point of Mainland, a liold 
promontory 300 ft. high ; Fitiul Heiul, on the south-west of the 
same island, a magnificent headlarul, 2 m. in length and nearly 
1000 ft. high, where Norna, the proj)hetc.ss of Sir Waller Scott’s 
PiraU', was suppo.sed to have her abode and w'hich the Norsemen 
called the White Mountain, in allusion to the colour of the clay 
slate composing it ; und the Noiip and Herma Ness, two of the 
most northerly points in Unst. 

Geology.— Thi: geological character.') of this group of islands le- 
.scrable those of tlie iioiTheni uart of Scotland. Old Red Saudstone, 
uhI grits, sandstones and marls and congloin orate occur in a narrow 
belt oil the oa^t .side ol Mauiland from Sumburgh Head to Kova 
Head, north ol Lerwick ; tlicy al.w forni the island of Bressay. In 
the western jiortuui of Mainland, iu Norlhrnavine, there is a ci>n- 
I siderable tract ot rocks of Uiis ago wliich are hmuod hugely of in- 
trusive diabase-porphyrite ; similar volcanic rocks occur lu I'apa 
Stour. Tlicse arc penetrated by intrusions of granitic and fclsitic 
! character , one of these masse.s in I’aj)*! Stour is a handsome pink 
1 felsite. Practically all tlic remaining area in these islands is occupied 
i by metamorpUie schists and gneisses \\ IulIi occur in great variety imd 
' with which are associatod uumerous dikes and masses of inlrustvc 
: igiieoub rock. The southern part ol MainUuid, from Laxfirth Voo 
to Fitful Mead a series o£ daik sclusts and ‘jlates, is found with sub- 
ordinate limestones. I'hi* motaniorphic rocks of lh<r rest of Mainland 
are principally coarse guci.sses, imcaceons and chloritic schists, 
iiuartzitcs, Ac. ; in tlie.se rocks at Tiiigwall and Wiesdale consider- 
I able beds of limestone occur, which may be followed across the island 
I m a northerly directum to Yell Sound, and to Dales Voe m inciting. 
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Gabbro occwrs in the peninsula of Fetbland ; diorite in N<>rth- 
inaviue between Kinas Vbc and Mavjs Grind ; and epidote^yenite in 
Dunrossness. Yell is formed of coarse gneiss and granitic jpeks. 
In Unst the high ground on the west coast consusts of gneissj which is 
followed eastward by sclusts of various kindl, then by la belt of 
serpentine, 2 m. to a quarter of a mile in breadth, which crosses the 
island from S.W. to N.i-:. ; this is succeeded by a belt of gabbro, and 
finally the eastern Iwrderis again occupied by micaceous and chloritic 
schists. Similar rocks occur in Fetlar. Whalsay is built of coarse 
gneisses and schists, Dunng the height of the glacial period the ice 
must liave crossed the islands from £. to W., for many of the rocks 
lielonging to the eastern side are found as boulders scattered over 
the western districts. Important formations of chromite arc found 
at Hagdule and tlie Heog Hills ; steatite occurs at Kleber Geo, and 
many interesting minerals have been recorded from these islands. 

Chmate and Fauna . — The average annual rainfall amounts to 
4O in., and the mean temperature for the year is 45® 3 F., for March 
30® F. and for Augii.st 54® F. Tlie winter, wliich is very stormy, 
lasts from NovemlnT to March ; sjiring Ix'gms in April, but it is the 
middle of June before warmth becomes general, and by the end of 
August summer isi'one. The summer is almost nightless, print being 
legible at midniglil, but in winter the days are only six hours long, 
though the niglits are irequeiiily illuminated with brilhant displays 
of the aurora borealis. The well-known Shetland breed of shaggy 
ponies are in steady demand for underground work in coUienes. 
I'he native cattle, also diminutive in size, with small horns and short 
legs, furnish beef of remarkable tenderness and flavour ; while the 
cows, when well fed, yield a plentiful supply of rich milk. The native 
sheep possess many of the characteristics of goats. Ewes as well as 
riuns generally have short horns, and the wool is long and very fine. 
White, black, speckled grey and a peculiar russet brown, called 
tnoorat, are the prevailing colours. It is customary to pluck the wool 
by hand rather than shear it, as this is believed to ensure a finer 
second crop. Black -faced and Cheviots are also found in some 
places. Large numbers of geosc and poultry arc kept. The lochs and 
tarns are well stocked with brown trout, and the voes and gtos, or 
narrow inlets of the sea with steep rocks on both .sides, abound with 
sea trout. Hares, for a long period extinct, were reintroduced about 
1830^ rabbits are very numerous, and the northern limit of the hedge- 
hog IS drawn at Lerwick. Whales of various species are frequently 
captured in the bays and sounds ; the grampus, dolphin and porpoise 
haunt the cimsts, and seals occasionally bask on the more outlying 
islets. Besides the commoner kinds of fishes, sliarks, the torsk, opsih 
and sunfish occur. There is an immense variety of water-fowl, in- 
cluding the phalarope, fulmar petrel, kittiwake, Manx shearwater, 
black guillemot, whimOTel, puffin and wliite-tailed eagle. 

Industries . — ^'fhero lias wen no agricultural advance corresponding 
to that which lias taken place in Orkney, mainly owing to the povcrt>’ 
and insufficiency of the sod. Although there are some good arable 
farms in favoured districts, the vast majority of holdings are small 
cnifts occupied m<istly by peasants who combine fisliing with fanning. 
Crofting apiculture is conducted on primitive metliod.s, s|)ade tiliap 
being aimost universal, and seaweed the principal manure. The 
cott^es are generally groujicd in small hamlets called *' touns.*' 
The size of the crofts varies greatly. There arc several hundreds 
under 5 acres, but the average holding runs from 5 to 20 acres. At 
one time tlie land was held on the " runrig ” .system — that is, different 
tenants held alternate ridges — but now as a rule each holding is 
separate. About one-sixth of the total area is under cultivation, oats 
and barley being the chief grain, and potatoes (introduced in 1730) 
and tuniip.s (1807) the chief green crops. Cabbap, said to have been 
introduced by a detachment of Cromwellian soldiers, is also raised, 
and among fruits black and red currants ripen in sheltered situations. 
In spite of somewhat adverse climatic coaditions, live stock is reared 
with a fair amount of success. 

The distinctive manufacture is knitted goods. The finest work is 
said to come from Unst, though each parish has its own s{)eciality. 
The making of gloves was introduced about 1800, of shawls about 
1840 and of veils alxtut 1850. So delicate is the workmanship that 
stockings have been knitted that could pass through a finger-ring. 
Women do most of the farm work and spend thoir spare time in 
knitting. Fishing is the occupation of the men, and the real main- 
stay of the inhabitants. Formerly the fishery was in the hands of the 
Dutch, whose supremacy was destroyed, however, by the imposition 
of the salt tax in 1712. So complete was their control tliat they arc 
estimated to have derived from it more than 200 millions sterling 
while it lasted, 'fhen the fishery was neglected by the natives, who 
were content to use the *' sixerns,'* or six-oared fishing boats, till the 
last nuartcr of the 19th century, when boats of modem type were 
introduced. Since x 890 the hemng fishery has advanced rapidly, and 
the Shetland fishery district is the most important north of Aberaeen- 
sliire. The haaf or deep-sea catch principally consists of cod, ling, 
torsk and saithe. Communication with the islands is maintained by 
steamers from Leith and Aberdeen to Lerwick, the capital (twice a 
week), and to Scalloway, the former capital, and other points (once 
a week). 

Po^o/iow.— In 1891 the population amounted to 28,711 and 
in 1901 it was 28,166 or 51 persons to the sq. xn. The females 
numbered 15,753, or 127 to everj^ 100 males, considerably the 


largest proportion in any county in Scotland. In 1901 there 
were 55 persons speaking Gaelic and English, none who spoke 
Gaelic only, and 92 foreigners (almost all Scandinavians). Only 
twenty-seven islands of the group are inhabited, but in the case 
of some of them the population consists solely of a few lighthouse 
attendants, shepherds and keepers. 

The Inhabited Isles.^Vat following is a list of the inhabited 
isles, proceeding from south to north ; but it will be understood 
that they do not lie in a direct line, that several are practically 
on the same latitude, that the bulk are situated off the east and 
west coast of Mainland, and that two of them are distinctly 
outlying members of the group. The figures within brackets 
indicated the population in 1901. Fair Isle (147) lies 24 m. 
S.W. of Sumburgh Head, and is 3 m. long by about 2 m. broad. 
The name is derived from the Norse jaar, a sheep (a derivation 
better seen in the Faroe Isles). It is a hilly island, with rocky 
cliffs ; North Haven, on the east coast, being almost the only 
place where landing can be safely effected. From the survivors 
of a vessel of the Spanish Armada that went ashore in 1588 the 
natives are said to have acquired the art of knitting the coloured 
hosiery for which they are noted. The shipwrecked sailors 
taught the people how to prepare dyes from the plants and 
lichens, and many of the patterns still show' signs of Moorish 
origin. Mainland (19,676), the largest and principal island, 
measures 54 m. from N. to S., and 21m. from E. to W., though 
the shores are indented to an extraordinary degree and the 
bulk of the island is much narrow'er than the extreme width 
would indicate. The parish of Walls, in the west, is said to 
contain more voes, whence its name (an erroneous rendering 
of the Norse waas)y than all the rest of Shetland ; while the 
neck of land at Mavis Grind (Norse, tnaeVy narrow ; eid^ isthmus ; 
grind f gate), forming the boundar}’’ between the parishes of 
Northmavine and Dclting, is only 60 yds. w’ide and about 20 ft. 
above the sea, almost converting the north-western area of 
Mainland into an island. In the promontory of Eshiiness may 
be seen some wonderful examples of sea sculpture. The Grind 
of the Navir (“ Gate of the (jiants ”) is a staircase carved by 
the waves out of the porphyry cliffs. In the rock of Dore Holm 
is a natural archway, 70 ft. wide, through which the tide con- 
stantly surges, and to the south-east of it are the Drougs, stacks 
of quaint shapes, suggesting a ship in full sail, a ruin, a cowled 
monk and so forth. Besides Lerwick {q.v.) the county town, 
one of the most interesting places in the island is Scalloway 
(857), the ancient capital. According to Dr Jakob Jakob- 
sen, the name means the voe {waa) of the skoUaSj or booths, 
occupied by the men who came to attend the meeting of the 
fmg, or open-air law court, which assembled in former days on 
an island in the Loch of Tingwall (hence its name), about 3 m. 
farther north. Scalloway stands at the head of a bay and has 
piers, quays, warehouses and cooperages in connexion with the 
fishing industry. The ruins of the castle built in 1600 by 
Patrick Stewart, earl of Orkney, stand at the east end of thie 
bay and are in good preservation. An iron ring on one of the 
chimneys is said to be that on which he hung the victims of his 
oppression. On the opposite side of the bay is Gallow Hill, the 
old place of execution of witches and criminals. Off the south- 
eastern coast of Mainland, separated by a sound i m. broad 
and usually visited from Sandwick, lies the uninhabited island 
of Mousa (correctly spelled Moosa, the moor>' isle, from the 
Norse mci-r, moor), famous for the most perfect specimen of a 
Pictish broch^ or tower of defence, in the Briti.sh Isles. The 
broch, which stands on a rocky promontory at the south-west 
of the isle, now measures about 45 ft. in height, but as some of 
the top courses of masonry have fallen down it is supposed to 
have been 50 ft. high originally. It was entire in 1154, and 
was partially restored in 1^1. It has a diameter at the foot of 
50 ft, and at the top of 38 ft. The interior court, open to the 
sky, is 30 ft. in diameter, the enclosing wall having a thickness, 
at the base, of 15I ft. There are three separate beehive-shaped 
rooms on the ground floor, which were entered from the court, 
from which also there was an entrance to the stair leading to the 
galleries, which were lighted by windows facing the court. Hevera 
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(35) lies off the west coast of Mainland, south of the two Burras. 
East Buwa (20^^), about 4 m. long by i m. broad, is separated 
from Mainland by Gift Sound, a narrow arm of the sea, 8 m. 
long. West Buira (612), 6 m. long by 1 m. broad, with a ver>' 
irregular coast-line, lies alongside of East Burra and contains 
a church. It is said to be the Burgh Westra of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Pirate. Burra is a contraction of Borgar-liy, meaning 
‘ Broch island.” Trondra (151), ‘‘Trend’s island,” Trond 
being an old Norse personal name, in the mouth of Scalloway 
Bay. Oxna (36) lies about 4 m. S.W. of Scalloway, and Papa 
(priest’s isle, 16), to the E. of Oxna. Bressay (679) lies i m. E. 
of Lerwick, from which it is separated by the Sound of Bressay, 
in which Haakon V., king of Norway, anchored his galleys on 
the expedition that ended so disastrously for him at I^rgs 
(1263). The island is 6 m. long b\' 3 m. broad and has several 
notable natural features. Ward Hill (742 ft.) is the sailors' 
landmark for Lerwick harbour. Bard Head (264 ft.), the most 
southerly point, is a haunt of eagles, at the foot of which is an 
archway called the Giant’s Leg. On the west side of the Bard 
is the Orkney Man’s Cave — a great cavern with fine stalactites 
and a remarkable echo. Noss (7), to the E. of Bressay, from 
which it is separated by a channel 220 yds. wide. On the east 
coast the rocks form a headland (592 ft.) called the Noup of Noss 
(” the peak of the nose ”), once the source from which falcons 
were obtained for the royal mews. Off the south-east shore 
lies the Holm (160 ft.), wdth which communication used to be 
maintained by means of the ( radle of Noss swing or ropes. Both 
Noss and Bressay are utilized in connexion with the rearing of 
Shetland ponies. Holm of Papal, ” isle of the priest ” (2), 
belonging to Bressay parish, and Linga, “ heather isle ” (8), to 
the parish of Tingwall, lie S.E. of Hildasay. Foula, pronounced 
Foola (Norse, jugl-oy, ‘‘bird island ”) (230), lies 27 m. W. of 
Scalloway, and 16 m. W. of the nearest. point of Mainland. It 
measures 3^ m. long by 2J m. broad. The cliffs on the west 
coast attain in the Sneug (Norse, Snjoog, ” hill top ”) a height 
of 1272 ft. They are the home of myriads of sea-birds and one 
of the nesting-places of the bonxie, or great skua {Lesirts cata- 
ractes), which used to be fostered by the islanders to keep down 
the eagles, and the eggs of which are still strictly preserved. 
The natives are daring cragsmen. The only landing-place is the 
village of Ham, on the cast coast. Vaila (21), in the mouth 
of the Bay of Walls, affords good pasturage. Linga (4) lies 
immediately to the north of Vaila. Papa Stour (272), properly 
spelt Stoor, ” the big [Norse star] island of the priests,” lies in 
the south-west of the great bay of St Magnus. It mewures 

2 m. in length by about 3 rn. in breadth and has a coast-line of 
20 m. Christie’s Hole and Francie’s Hole, two of the caves for 
which it is noted, are reputed to be among the finest in the 
United Kingdom. The sword dance described in the Pirate may 
still be seen occasionally. Four miles N.W. are the islets known 
as the Ve Skerries, where seals are sometimes found. Whalsay, 
‘‘whale island” (975), meiLsuring 5 m. from N.E. to S.W. by 
2J m. wide, is an important fishing station. Muckle Roe, 
“ great red island ” (202), roughly circular in shape and about 

3 m. in diameter, lies in the E. of St Magnus Bay. Gruay , ” green 
isle ” (10), Housay (68), Bruray (44), Bound (2) are members 
of the group of Out Skerries, about 4 m. N.E. of Whalsay. There 
is a lighthouse on Bound, and the rest are fishing stations. Yell 
(2483), separated from the north-east coast of Mainland by Yell 
^und, is the second largest island of the group, having a length 
of 17 m., and an extreme width of 6i m., though towards the 
middle the voes of Mid Yell and Whale Firth almost divide it 
into two. It contains several brocks and ruined chapels and is 
an important fishing station. Fetlar (347) lies off the east coast 
of Yell, from which it is divided by Col^ave Sound and the isle 
of Hascosay and is 5 m. long by 6^ m. broad. It ranks with the 
most picturesque and most fertile members of the group and 
contains a breed of ponies, a cross between the native pony 
and the horse. Uyea, ” the isle,” from the Old Norse by (3), 
to the south of Unst, from which it is divided by the narrow 
sounds of Uyea and Skuda, yields a beautiful green serpentine. 
Unst (1940),* to the N.E. of Yell and separated from it by Blue- 


mull Sound, is 12 m. long and 6 m. wide. It has been called tlic 
“ garden of Shetland,’’ and offers inducements to sportsmen in 
its trout and game. The male inhabitants are mostly empbyed 
in the fisheries and the women are the most expert knitters of 
hosiery in the islands. Unst contains several places of historic 
interest. Near the south-eastern promontory stands Muness 
Castle, now in ruins, built in 1 598— 'according to an inscription 
on a tablet above the door— by Laurence Bruce, natural brother 
to Lord Robert Stewart, 1st earl of Orkney. Buness, near 
Balta Sound, was tlie house of Dr Laurence Edmonston (1795“ 
1879), the naturalist. Near Balliasta are the remains of three 
stone circles. It is supposed the Ting, or old Assembly, met at 
this spot before it removed to Tingwall. Farther north, at the 
head of a small bay, lies Haroldswick, where Har«»ld Haarfitger 
is believed to have landed in 872, when he annexed the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands to Norway. Burra Firth, in the north of 
Unst, is flanked on Inith sides by magnificent cliffs, including 
the Noup of Unst, the hill of Saxavord (934 ft.), the tiord and 
Herma Ness. Muckle Hugga (3), about 1 m. N. of Unst, is the 
most northerly point of Shetland, and the site of a lighthouse. 

Administration. — Shetland unites with Orkney to return a 
member to parliament. The island is divided into Mainland 
district (comprising the parisltes of Northmavine, Delting, 
Nesting, Sandsting, Walls, Tingw'all, Bressay, Lerwick and 
Dunrossness) and North Isles district (the piirishcs of Fnst, 
Fetlar and Yell). It forms a sheriffdom with Orkney and 
Caithness, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at Lerwick, 
the county town. There are parish poorhouscs in 1 )unros.sncs5 
and Unst, besides the .Shetland combination poorhouse at 
Lerwick. The county is under school board jun.sdic.tion and 
Lerwick has a .secondary .school, and a few of the other schools 
earn grants for higher education. The ” residue ” grant is 
expended on navigation and .swimming classes. 

History and Antiquities. word Shetland is supposed 
to be simply a modernized rendering of the Old "Sorse HjiUtland, 
of which the meaning is variou.sly given as ‘‘ high land.” 
‘‘ Hjalti’s land ’’—after Hjalti, a man whose name occurs in 
ancient Nor.se literature, but of whom little else is known-— anil 
” hilt land,” in allusion to an imagined, though not too obvious, 
resemblance in the configuration of the archipelago to the hilt 
of a sword. Of the original Pictish inhabitants remains exist 
in the form of stone circles (three in Unst and two in Fetlar) 
and brocks (of which 75 examples survive). The islanders were 
converted to Christianity in the 6th and 7th centuries by Irish 
missionaries, in commemoration of whose zeal several isles 
bear the name of Papa or ‘‘ priest.” Four stones with Ogam 
inscriptions have been found at different places. About the 
end of the 8th century both the Shetlands and Orkneys suffered 
from the depredations of Norse vikings, or pirates, until Harold 
Haarfager annexed the islands to Norway in 875. Hence- 
forward the histor}'^ of Shetland is scarcely separable from that 
of Orkney (y.v.). The people, more remote and less accessible 
to external influences, retained their Scandinavian character- 
istics longer than the Orcadians. 'Fhe Norse language and 
customs survived in Foula till the end of the i8th century, 
and words and phrases of Norse origin still colour their speech. 
George Ix)w (1747-1795), the naturalist and historian of Orkney, 
who made a tour through Shetland in 1774, described a Runic 
monument which he saw in the churchyard of Crosskirk, in 
Northmavine parish (Mainland), and several fragments of Norse 
swords, shield bosses and brooches have been dug up from time 
to time. 

Sec George Low, Tour through the hlands of Orkney and Shetland 
in (pubhshed in 1879) ; A. Edmondston, Zetland Islands 

(1809) ; Samuel Hibbert-Warc, Description of the Shetland Isles 
(1822) ; C. Rampini, Shetland and the Islanders {1884) ; C. Sinclair, 
Shetland and the Shetlanders (1840) ; R. S. Cowie, Shetland (1896) ; 
Dr Jakob Jakobsen, The Dialect and Place Names of Shetland (1897). 

SHEVAROY HILLS, a detached range in southern India, 
in the Salem district of Madras, covering an area of 150 sq. 
m., with plateaus from 4000 to 5000 ft. above sea -level. 
Tliey include the sanatorium of ^'ercaud, and several coffee 
plantations. 
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SHttAROHAII, a town and khanate of Afghan Turkestan. 
The town Kcs some 60 m. W. of Balkh, and contains Hfioo 
inhabitants, Usbegs and Parsiwans. It hiw a citadel, but u 
not otherwiw! fortified, and is surroimded by good gardens and 
excellent cultivation. The khanate is one of the “ four domains,” 
which were long in dispute between Bokhara and Kabul, but 
were allotted to the Afghans by the Anglo-Russian boundary 
agreement of 187 ^^. 

SHIBBOLETH, a Hebrew word, meaning an ear of com or a 
stream or river, from shdbal, to grow, increase, flow, used by 
Jephthah, prolwbly in the second sense with reference to the 
river jordati, ns a test-word to distinguish the Ephraimites, 
who were unable to pronounce the .sA, from the men of Gilead 
(see Judges xii. 6) at the passage of the Jordan. The word 
firm was similarly used at the time of the massacre of the French 
known as the tSicilinn Vespers, for they betrayed their nationality 
by their inability to pronounce it. The term has also come 
generally to mean a watchword, catch-phrase or f:ry, to which 
the members of a party adhere after any significance or meaning 
which it may have imported has disappeared. 

Set Ali'Haurt, i. 725, for a discussion of the bibiiant difficulty 
liivulvcd in the tost ol Judges xii. 0. 

SHIBL, LOCH, a lake near the Atlantic seaboard of Scotland, 
lying between the district of Moidart in Inverness-shire and tlie 
I'istrirts of Ardgour and Sunarl in Argyllsliire. The Ixiundary 
line 1 let ween the two counties is drawn lengthwi.se down the 
centre of the lake and is continued down the river Shiel to the 
seiL The loch is 174 m* long and varies in width from 200 yds. 
to 1 m,, and is only ft. above the sea. The maximum depth 
is 420 ft. witli a mean depth of 81^ It. 'J’he lake has an area of 
4840 atires or 7i s(]. m., iind druin.s directly a basin of 72.J sq. m., 
and with an outflow from Loch Dilate, or Doiluke, of 85 J scj. m. 

I och Dilate lies i} m. E. of Ixich Shiel, into which it flows by 
tlie Polloch, It is 1 J m, long at its maximum, with a maximum 
depth of 55 ft., ami covens an area of 143 acres. For fully 
three-fourths of its length Loch Shiel has a south-westerly 
direction, but at Eileun Fhianain (Finnan’s Island) it striki*s 
towards the west. It retxjives the Finnan and other small 
streams and di.schargcs by the Shiei to the salt-waUT Loch 
Muklart. On the north-we.st and south-ea.st it is skirted by 
lofty hill.s (Sgor Choileam (3164), Sgor nau (oireachan (3133) 
and others of o^’er 2000 ft.), but tlie land at the western extremity 
in Ardnaraurdian is low-lying. 

SHIELD, WILLIAM (1748-1S29), F.nglish musical composer, 
was liorn at Swalwell, near Newcastle, in 1748. His father 
l)egan to teiich him singing Ijefore lie had completed liis sixth 
year, but died three years later, leaving him in charge of guardians, 
who made no provision wliatever for continuing his musical 
education, for which he wa.s thenceforward dependent entirely 
upon his own aptitude for learning, aided by a few' lessons in 
tlioroughbass which he received from Charles Avison. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties inseparable from this imperfect training, 
he obtained admission in 1772 to tlie orchestra at the Italian 
Of>era in London, at first as a second v iolin, and afterwards as 
I principal viola, and this engagement he retained for eighteen 
3cars. In the meantime he turned his serious attention to 
eomiKJsition, and in 1778 produced his iirst English comic opera, 
Tkf Flitch of Bacon, at the Little Theatre in the Huymarket, 
with so great success that he was irhmediutely engaged as 
composer to Covent Garden 'I'heatre, ior wdiicti he continued to 
produce English 0{>eras and other dramatic pieces in quick 
succession until 1797, when he resigned liis office, and devoted 
liimself to composilions of a different class, producing a great 
number of very beautiful glees, some instrumental chamber 
music, and other miscellaneous compositions. In 1817 he was 
made master of the royal music. He died in I.iondon on tlie 
a5th of January 1829, and W'as buried in the south cloister at 
Westminster Abbey. 

Shield's most succosaiul drama tio comjiObiiionb were Rotina, 
Tits MysUrics of the Castle, 2 he Loch and Key and 2 he Castle o] 
Andalusia^ As a compo.ser of songs he was in no di^rce inferior 
to his great coiitemTKinirv^ Charles IHbdin. Indeed Ihe Arethusa, 
The Heaviiitf of the Lead and The Post Caf^tain arc us httlc likely 


to be forgotten as Dibdin’s Tom Bowling or Saturday Night at Sea. 
His vein of melody was inexhaustible, thoroughly English in character 
and always conceived in the purest and most delicate taste, and 
hence it is that many of his airs are still sung at concerts, though 
the operas for which they were written have long been banished from 
the stage. His Introduction to Harmony <1794 and i 8 to) contains a 
great deal of valuable information ; and he aliso published a useful 
teeatise, The Rudiments of Thoroughbass. 

SHIELD ( 0 . Eng. srild, cf. Du. and Ger. Schild, Dan. Skjold ; 
the origin is doubtful, but may be referred to the root seen in 
“ shell or “ wale ” ; another suggestion connects it with Icel. 
skjaUa, to clash, rattle ; it is not connected with the Indo-Ger. 
root skeu, seen in Gr. a-Kxno'i, Lat. cutis, skin, scutum, 

shield, O. Eng. hyd, hide, and in “ sky ”), a piece of defensive 
armour borne upon the left arm or carried in the left hand as a 
protection against mis.siles. Varying in shape and form, it wiis 
the principal piece of defensive armour from the Bronze and 
Iron Age to the introduction of fire-arm.s, and is still borne by 
sax^age warriors throughout the world (see Arms and Armour, 
and for the heraldic .shield ITkraldry). 

In modern times the principle of the shield has been applied 
to guns of all calibres from 11 and 10 in. calibre downwards. 
Wherfias the turret, barbette, cupola and other heav\' -armoured 
structures are intended to be proof again.st the heaviest pro- 
jectile.s, the shield is usually only designed to resist rifle and 
shrapnel bullets or ver^^ light shells. For the application of 
shields to field artiller\% &c., see the articles Artillekv and 
Ordnance. 

SHIELDS, JAMES (1810-1879), ;\merican soldier, was bom in 
Dungannon, county Tyrone, Ireland, in 1810. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1826, and in 1832 began to practice law' 
in Kaskaskia, Illinois. He wus prominent in Democratic 
politics, was a member of the Illinois House of Representatives 
m 1836-1838, was state auditor in 1841-1843, was judge of the 
supreme court of the state in 18.^3-1845, and was commissioner 
of the U.S. General Land Office in 1845-1847. In the Mexican 
War he serv^ed as a brigadier-general -of volunteers uiuler General 
Zachiuy 'i'aylor on the Rio Grande, under (teneral John K. Wool 
in Chihuahua, and under General Winfield Scott in the southern 
campaign ; he wa.s breveted major-general for gallantr\' at 
Cerro Gordo, where ho was scN’^orely wounded, and he was again 
wounded at CJiapultepcc. In i84<)-i855 he was a United States 
senator from Illinois; and in 1858-1859 was a semator from 
Minnesota. In i860 he removed to California. In .\ugust 1861 , 
soon after the outbreak of the Civil War, he was commissioned 
brigadier-general of volunteers ; in March 1862 he succccdeil to 
the command of General Frederick W. Lander’s division ; he 
was in command on the Federal side at Winchester (March 23, 
1862) and at Port Republic (June 9); and in March 1863 he 
resigned his commission. He then settled in Carrollton, Mis- 
souri, and in 1875 was a member of the State House of Repre- 
.sentatives ; in 1879 he was United States senator from Missouri 
tor six weeks to fill an unexpired term. He died at Ottumwa. 
Iowa, on the i.st of June 1879. 

SHIFNAL, or Shiffnal, a market town in the Newport (N.) 
parliamentarv’ division of Sliropshirc, England, 154 m. N.W. 
from Ixindon on the Wolv^rhampton-Shrew'sbury line of the 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3321. The church of St 
Andrew is cruciform and full of fine details of late Norman, Early 
English and Decorated work. Trade is mainly agricultural, and 
cattle-fairs arc .held. There are laiige iron- works. The name of 
the town was Idsall when in 1591 a fund wiis raised by royal 
favour in Shropshire and neighbouring counties in order to 
rebuild it after a serious fire. 

Within 6 m. E. of Shifnal are Tong, Boscobel and the nunnen^ 
of White Ladies. Tong Castle shares with the castle of tlie same 
name in Kent the legend of the dealings of the Saxon Hengc.st 
with the British chieftain Vortigem. The medieval building 
was demolished late in the 18th century, and the present castle 
erected .in mingled Gothic and Moorish styles. Tong church, of 
fine early Perpendicular w-urk, contains a remaricable series of 
ornate tombs, mainly of the 15th and i6th centuries, to members 
of the Vernon and Stanley families, former owners of the castie. 
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The Golden Chapel on the south side is rich late Perpendicular 
vrtth a roof of fan-tracery, showing signs of the original decora- 
tioinn ^e mansion of Boscobel is famous as the house 

in which Char es II. was concealed in 1651 after an adventurous 
jmmey from \^rcester, where his arms had failed before those 
of Cromwell. The secret chamber which hid liira is p^eseT^^ed, 
but he also found refuge in a tree of the forest which then sur^ 
rounded Boscobel. A tree close to the house still bears the name 
of Charles s oak, but tradition goes no further than to assert that 
it grew from an acorn of the original tree. White Ladies was a 
Cistercian nunnery ; and the slight remains are Norman. The 
pleasant wooded district was formerly part of Brewood Forest 
which extended into Staffordshire. ' 

SHIGATSE, one of the large.st towns in Tibet, next in import- 
ance to Lhasa, the capital. The town, which is at the confluence 
of the Nyang chu with the Tsangpo, contains about 9000 in- 
habitants (exclusive of priests), and is about f m. long by a * m. 
broad. About i m. to the north-east is situated a monastery 
called Konkaling, whilst to the south-west is the far-famed 
Tashilhunpo monastery, the residence of one of the great high 
priests of Tibet, co-equal with the Dalai-T.ama of Lhasa. Be- 
tween the Tashilhunpo monastery and the city is the Thom or 
open market, where all the business of the place is daily trans- 
acted. A wall about 1 m. in circumference surrounds the 
Tashilhunpo monastery, within which are numerous temples 
and houses, four of the larger temples lieing decorated with 
gilded .spires. A great wealth of jewels and precious metal is 
said to enrich the numerous idols of Tashilhunpo. The monastery 
maintains 3300 priests. The city is protected by a fort which 
stands on a low hill to the north-west, and a garrison of 1000 
Tibetan soldiers is quartered here. The municipal government 
is in the hands of two depen assisted by resident Jongpons. The 
soil around Shigatse is rich and productive, the elevation being 
hetw(*en ir,ooo and 12,000 ft. Shigatse lav to the west of the 
Briti.sh route of advance on Lhasa in 1904, but it was visited by 
C'aptain Rawling on his way to open the market at Gartok. 

SHI6NAN and ROSHAN, two small hill states E. of the 
Badakshan province of Afghanistan. They extend ea,stward.s 
from the Panja, where it forms the eastern boundary' of Badak- 
shan to the Pamirs. The native rulers of Koshan and .Shignan 
claim descent from Alexander the (ireat, of whom legends are 
.still (!urrent in the country about the upper Oxus. The two 
state.s were conquered by Abdur Rahman in 1882, but were 
assigned to Russia by the Durand agreement of i8()3. Since 
that agreement Russia hits retired from all districts previously 
o(‘cupicd by her on the left bank of the Panja, or upper 
Oxus. 

SHTITES (from Arab, sh/'a, a party, and then a. sect), the name 
of one of the two great religious divisions of Islam. The Shiites 
hold that the imamate and caliphate belong to the house of 
Mahomet (Muhammad) alone, and so to ‘All, Mahomet’s son-in- 
law, and his successors. After the arbitration on the claims of 
'iUi and Moawn a to the caliphate (a.d. 658), two great parties 
emerged from the strife of feeling caused in the East by the 
deposition of 'All.^ Those who were known as the Khiirijites, 
being mainly country Arabs, were democratic, and claimed 
that the office of caliph was elective, and that the caliph might 
be chosen from any Arab Moslem family. In strong opposition 
to these stood the party afterwards called the Shiites, who 
regarded 'All and his descendants as the only rightful caliphs. 
For them the caliphate was a God-given office, and not one to 
be given by human appointment. Belief in this was an ordinance 
of God, an article of the faith. He who did not accept it as such 
was an unbeliever. Moreover, the party consisted largely of 
Persians who on their conversion to Islam brought with them 
many of the doctrines of their old faith, religious and political. 
Among these was the belief in the divinity of the sovereign and 
the duty of worshipping him. Gnostic elements, which may 
have come from the old religion of Babylonia, were also intro- 
duced. Tlie idea of an absolute personal and hereditary monarchy 
was thus developed among the subjects of ‘All. But in Islam 
' For these and lollowmg events sec Cauphate. 1 
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there Is no separation between politics and theology. The 
theological position of the Shiites was that the superhuman 
{lower of A^iomet descended to the members of his house ('All 
and hisichildren), lo that they could interpret the will of God 
and tell future events. The imllm was infallible and a mahdi or 
guide for life. What the imam gained the Koran lost, and many 
of the Shiites held the Mu'ta/ilitc or rationalistic opinion of tHc 
created nature of the sacred book. 

The growth of the Shiites was fostered by the great discontent 
of the eastern half of the caliphate with Omayyad rule (see 
Caliphate, and Persia : History), Before long an active 
propaganda was started, and leaders (often adventurers) arose 
who formed parties and founded sects of their own in the ranks 
of the Shiites. One of the earliest of thc.se was ‘Abdallah ibn 
§aba (founder of the Sabi'iyya), who in the caHi)httie of Olhmun 
had preached the return of Mahomet (founded on Kciran xxviii. 
84). had been concerned in the assassination of Othman, and 
had proclaimed the divinil)' of 'All, but had been disowned and 
punished by him. On ‘All's deatli he declared the thunder to 
be the voice, and the lightning the scourge of the translated 
caliph, and announced that his divine power had jiassed to his 
successors, the imams. 

Another sect, the Kai.sfmlyya, followed Kaisfin, a freedman of 
‘All, in believing in the superhuman knowledge of Mahommed 
ibn Hanafiyya, a son of 'Ali but not by Fatima. Religion for 
these was obedience not to law' but t«) a person. When the 
doctrine of a hidden imfim arose, they differed from the Saba‘Iyya 
in expecting liis return from liis plat e of concealment on earth, 
not from heaven. Among them an adventurer Mtikhtar (Mukh- 
tar) had a large following lor a lime, lie taught the mutability 
both of the knowledge and of tlie will of God - a development of 
Mahomet's own teaching, lie claimed to fight to avenge the 
death of Hosain (see Uasan and Hosai n ) and to serve Maliommed 
ibn Hanafiyya, who, however, di.st)wned him. He was killed in 
687. Some of the Shiite leaders, as Abu Muslim, when renounced 
by the members of the htnise of 'Ali, transferred their allegiance 
to the hou.se of 'Abbas (sec Rawendis). I'he success of the 
Abbasids in supplanting tlie Oinayyads was largely due to the 
help of the Shiite.s, anti the early Abbasid caliphs, to tlie time of 
Molawakkil, were half-Shiites of a lax order. Shuhrastani 
in his Book on the Sects (Kitdb Milal wan-Nihal, ed. Cureton, 
pp. 109 ff. ; Huiirbriicker's translation, vol. i. pp. if»4 ff.) divides 
the Shiites into five main divisions : the Kuisaniyya, the Zaidiyyu, 
the Imamiyya, the Ghalivya and the f.sma'jliyya. Of these tlie 
Ghiiliyya are repre.sonted by the followers of Ibn Saba (see 
above), and the Kaisaniyya have been already described. 
These parties as such have now ceased to exist, the others still 
remain. Tlie Zaidiles or Zaidiyya arc the followers of Zaid, a 
grandson of Hosain, and are the mtist moderate of the Shiites, 
for though holding that the imAmule belongs only to the descend- 
ants of All by Fatima, and that any of these might be imam 
(even though two or three should be in existence at the same 
time), they allow that circumstances might justify the appoint- 
ment of another calijih for the time. Thus they acknowledge the 
imamate of Abu Bckr and Omar, though '.\ll was more entitled 
to the office. One branch of the Zaidiles held Tubaristun from 
864 until overturned by the Samanids in 928 ; another branch, 
arising about 893 in Yemen, has remained there until the present 
day. The Isma'flites or Isma'iliyya are the followers of Isma'il, 
the elder son (»f ] a far us-Sadiq, the sixth imam (see table below). 
He was rejectee! as successor by his father for drinking wine, 
and his party might soon have disappeared if he had not served 
as imam for the adventurous sceptic 'Abdallah ibn Maimun (for 
his propaganda see Garmathians). Owing to the success of this 
man tlie Isma'ilites have given ri.se to the Carmatliians (^*f'.), 
the Fatimite.s (y.v.), the Assa.ssins {q.v.) and the Druses {q.v,). 

At the present time the Isma'iliyya still exist in small numbers, 
chiefly about Surat and Bombay. The Imamiyya bchuve that each 
imam has been definitely named by his jiredeccssor. This party 
broke up into numerous divisions, and imUms manifest or hidden 
secured each his own following. The most important of these parties 
is that of the Twelve (the Ithna'ashariyya), who accept and follow 
the twelve descendants of 'Ali numberea in the accompany mg table. 
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I. AU(d.<>6i) 


s. ]|Uiian (d. 669) 3. ^oiain (d. 080) MaJ|;iomnied ibn ui-H^AaHyya 

Zaid. 4. *AU called Zain uNAbidIn (d. c, 71 1) 

5. Mahommcd ul-Bflqir (d, 736) 

{Abu Ja'iar ul-BAqir). 

6. Ja'far u»-^adlq (d. 765) 


Isma’n 7. MGsa Kazim (d. c. 799). 

fi. 'AH ul-Keza (Hiza) (d. 818). 

9. Mahommod ul-Jawad (d. 834). 

10. ‘AH ul- Aalcarl (d. 808). 

II. Hasan ul- Askar! (d. 874). 

12. Mahommcd ul-MahdI. 

The twelfth im&m Mabommcd is said to have vanished and to be 
in hidi^. but will be restored by God to his people, when it pleases 
Him. The creed of this party was introduced into Persia in 1502, 
when the Safftwids conquered the country, and still remains its 
official creed. The shah is thus only the temporary substitute for 
the hidden imAm ; and authoritative decisions in religious matters 
arc pronounced by Mujiah^ds, i.e. theologians who can form their 
own opinions and require obedience to their decisions. 

Other points in which Shiites differ from Sunnites depend on 
their legitimistic opinions, or are accommodations of the rites of 
sum Persian nationality, or else are petty 

matters affecting cerernonial. The rejection of all the 
Sunnite books of tradition goes with the repudiation 
of the caliphs under whose protection these were handed down. 
The Shiites, however, have their own collections of traditions. 
An allegorical and mystical interpretation reconciles the words 
of the Koran with the inordinate re.spect paid to ‘All ; the Sunnite 
doctrine of the uncreated Koran is denied. To the Mahom- 
medan confes.sion There is no god but God and Mahomet is 
His ambassador ” they add and *Ali is the viceregent of God 
(wall, properly ** confidant ”). There are some modifications in 
detail as to the four main religious duties of Islam— -the pre- 
scriptions of ritual purity, in particular, being made the main 
duty of the faithful. The prayers are almost exactly the same, 
but to take part in public worship is not obligatory, as there is 
at present no legitimate imHm whose authority can direct the 
prayer of the congregation. Pilgrimage to Mecca may be per- 
formed by a hired substitute, or its place can be taken by a visit 
to the tombs of Shiite saints, e.g. that of * Ali at Nejef , of Hosain 
at Kerbela, of Rez& at Meshed, or of the “ unstained Faiima ” 
at Kum (Fatima-i-ma’a?um, daughter of Musa, the 7th imam). 
The Shiites are much the most zealous of Moslems in the worship 
of saints (real or supposed descendants of ‘AIT) and in pilgrimages 
to their graves, and they have a characteristic eagerness to be 
buried in those holy places. The Persians have an hereditaiy’’ 
love for pomps and festivities, and so the Shiites have devised 
many religious feasts. Of these the great sacrificial feast (id-t- 
Qurbdn ; Turkish Qurhdn Bair&m) is also Sunnite ; the first 
ten days of the month Mofearram are dedicated to the mourning 
for the death of IJosain at Kerbel& {q.v.\ which is celebrated by 
passion-plays {tdziya), while the universal joy of riie Nauroz, j 
or the New Year of the Old Persian calendar, receives a Mahom- I 
medan sanction by the tradition that on this day the prophet 
conferred the caliphate on ‘All. 

While they naturally reject the four Sunnite schools of juris- | 
prudence, the Shiites also derive all law from the Koran, and 
their trained clergy (mollalis) are the only class that can give 
legitimate legal responses. The training of the moUah resembles 
that of the Sunnite *dlim. The course at the madrasa (medresse) 
embrace grammar, with some rhetoric and prosody, logic, 
dogmatic Koran exe^sis, tradition and jurisprudence, and 
finally some arithmetic and algebra. The best madrasa is at 


prbcla. The scholar discharged from his studies becomes 
mt a simple moUah, i,e. local judge and notary, A small place 
^ one such judge, larger towns a college of judges undw a 
head c^led the skeikk td-Isldm. The place of the Sunnite 
muftis is filled by certain of the imdm-jum'a, i.e. presidents of 
the chief mosques in the leading towns, who in respect of this 
function bear the title of imdm mujiahid. This is a dignity con- 
ferred by the tacit consent of people and clergy, and is held at 
one time only by a very few distinguished men. In Persia, the 
cadi (h^i) is an inferior jut^e who acts for the sheikh u Tlslfim 
in special cases, and a mufti is a solicitor acting under the judge 
to prepare cases for court. ^ 

Under the Safawids, when the clergy had great influence, they 
had at their head the ^adru *s-fodur, who administered ail pious 
foundations and was the highest judicial authority. But so 
great a power was found dangerous ; ‘Abbas the Great (1586- 
1628) abstained from filling up a vacancy which occurred in it, 
and, though Shah Safi (1628-1641) restored the office, he placed 
It in commission. N&dir Shah abolished it in his attempt to 
get rid of the Shiite hier^chy (1736), and since then it has not 
been restored.^ Yet the imam-jum*a of Isf&hGn, the old Safawi 
capital, is tacitly regarded as representative of the invisible 
imfim of the house of ‘Ali, who is the true head of the church. 
Various vain attempts were made in the 19th century to sub- 
ordinate the authority of the clergy to the government. Outside 
the clergy the greatest influence in religious matters is that 
exercised by the dervishes (q.v.). As it was long necessary to 
profess orthodoxy for fear of the Arabs, it came to be an estab- 
lished Shiite d(^trine that it is lawful to deny one’s faith in case 
of danger. This “caution ’’ (iaqiya) or “ concealment ” (ketmdn) 
has become a second nature with the Persians. Another mis- 
chievous thing is the permission of temporary marriages — 
marriages for a few hours on a money payment. This legitimized 
harlotry {mot" a) is forbidden by the'Sunna, but the Shiites allow 
it, and the mollahs adjust the contract and share the women’s 
profits. There is still mental life and vigour among the Shiites, 
w appears among the sects, which, allowance being made for 
“ taqiya,” play no inconsiderable part. The Akhbarls (tradi- 
tionalists), who adopt a semi-philosophical way of explaining 
away the plainest doctrines (such as the resurrection of the flesh) 
on the authority of false traditions of 'AH, are not so much a 
sect as a school of theology within the same pale as the orthodox 
Shia or Mujtahids. A real dissenting sect, however, is the 
Sheikhls, of whose doctrines we have but imperfect and discrepant 
accounts. Representatives of the old extreme Shiites, who held 
All for a divine incarnation, are found all over Persia in the 
All-Ilahi or *AlI-Allahi sect (“ ‘Ali deifiers ”). Finally, in the 
19th century arose the remarkable attempt at reform known as 
BGbiism {q.v,). 

BiULiOGRAPHY.-^The work of ShahrasUnl {q.v.) on the Sects of 
^iam ; R. Dozy, Essai sur Vhistoire de Vxslamisme (l^iden and 
; G. van Vloten, Recherches sur la domination arabe, 
le ChiUtsme, S'C. (Amsterdam, 1894) ; various works of A. von 
Krcmer and I. Goldzihcr ; J. E. Polak, Persten. Das Land und 
sexne Bewohner (2 vols., Leipzig, 1805) ; E. G. Browne, A Year 
among the Persians (London, 1893). (G. W. T.) 

SHIKAR, the Hindostani term for sport, in the sense of shoot- 
ing and hunting. The word is in universal use by Anglo-Indians 
for the pursuit of large game, such as tiger-shooting and pig- 
sticking. The shikari is either the native expert, who marks the 
game for the sportsman, or else the European sportsman himself. 

SfflRARPllR, a town of British India, in the Sukkur district 
of Sind, Bombay. It is situated about 18 m. from the right bank 
I of the Indus, with a station on the North-Western railway, 23 m. 

I N.W. of Sukkur. Pop. (1901) 49,491. Shikarpur has always 
been an important place as commanding the trade route through 
I the Bolan Pass, and its merchants have dealings with many 
I towns in Central Asia. It has a large market and manufactures 
I of carpets, cotton cloth and pottery. Shikarpur was formerly the 
headquarters of a district of the same name. In 1901 two sub- 
I divisions of this district were detached to form the new district 
! of Larkana, and the two other subdivisions were then constituted 
' the district of Sukkur. 
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8HIIJ)0N9 a market town in the Bishop Auckland parlia- 
mentary division of Durham, England, 9 m. N.W. from Darling- 
ton by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop, of urban 
district of Shildon and East Thickley (1901) 11,759, At New 
Shildon or East Tluckley are extensive railway engine and 
wagon works belonging to the railway company. A large coal 
traffic is handled here, as there are collieries and foundries in 
the vicinity. 

8HILLEfro» RICHMD (180^1876), English classical scholar, 
was bom at Ulleskelf in Yorkshire on the 25th of November 1809. 
He was educated at Repton and Shrewsbury schools, and Trinity 
College, C^bridge, and in 1867 was elected a fellow of Peter- 
house. His whole life was spent in Cambridge, where he died on 
the 24th of September 1876. Shilleto was one of the greatest 
Greek scholars that England has produced ; in addition, he had 
an intimate acquaintance with the J^tin and English languages 
and literature. He published little, being obliged to devote the 
best years of his life to private tuition. He was the most famous 
classical coach ” of his day, and almost all the best men passed 
through his hands. His edition of the De falsa legaitone of 
Demosthenes will always remain a standard work, but his first two 
books of Thucydides (an instalment of a long-contemplated 
edition) hardly came up to expectation. His pamphlet Thtuydides 
or Grote 7 excited a considerable amount of feeling. While it un- 
doubtedly damaged Crete’s reputation as a scholar, it was felt 
that it showed a want of .appreciation of the special greatness of 
the historian. Shilleto’s powers as a translator from English 
into Greek (especially prose) and Latin were unrivalled ; a 
selection of his versions was published in 1901. 

See B. H. Kennedy in Cambridge Journal of Philology (1877). 
SHILLING, an English silver coin of the value of twelve pence, j 
The origin of the word is somewhat obscure. There was an Anglo- 
Saxon coin termed scilltng, or scylhng, worth about fivepence, 
which is said to be derived from a Teutonic root, skilf to divide, 
■\-lmg on the analogy of farthing (q.v,). The silver shilling was 
first struck in 1504, in the reign of Henry VIT. In Charles II.’s 
reign shillings were first issued with milled edges. In George IV .’s 
reign were issued the so-called “ lion shillings,” bearing the 
royal crest, a crowned lion on a crown, a design reverted to in the 
coinage of Edward Vll. A shilling is token money merely, it is 
nominally in value the one- twentieth of a pound, but one troy 
pound of silver is coined into sixty-six shillings, the standard 
weight of each shilling being 87-27 grains. 

SHILLONG, a town of British India, in the Khasi Hills district 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It is situated in 25° 34' N. and 
91° 53' E., on a plateau 4978 ft. above the sea, 63 m. by cart- 
road S. of Ciauhati, on the Brahmaputra. Pop. (igoi) 8384. 
Shillong practically dates from 1864, when the district head- 
quarters were transferred from Cherrapunji. It was chosen as the 
seat of government in 1874, when the province of Assam was 
constituted. Every one of the public buildings and houses that 
quickly grew up was levelled to the ground by the great earth- 
quake of the 1 2th of June 1897, but they have since been rebuilt. 
Cantonments are provided for a battalion of Gurkhas with two 
guns, and Shillong is the headquarters of the Assam brigade of 
the 8th division of the Northern army. There are a government 
high school and a training school for masters. The Welsh 
Presbyterian mission is active in promoting education. Since 
1905, when Dacca became the capital of the new province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Shillong has declined in importance ; 
but it is still the summer residence of the government and the 
headquarters of the district 

SHILLUH, or ShlOh (“ vagabonds ”), the name given by the 
Arabized Moors to the Berber peoples of southern Morocco. 
They occupy chiefly the province of Sus. The n^e is said to 
be a corruption of dshliih (pi. ishldh), a camel-hair tent. I hey 
are of fine physique, strong and wiry, and true Berbers in features 
and fairness. They are as a rule shorter than the Berbers of 
Algeria (see Berbers and Morocco). 

SHILLUK, a Negro race of the upper Nile valley, occupying 
the lands west of the White Nile from the Sobat northward for 
about 360 m., and stretching westward to the territory of the 
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Baggara tribes. They are the most numerous of the Negw tribes 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and form one great family with 
the Al\u and Achdi (^.v.) and others in the south. Formerly 
extendii^ as far n&rth as Khartum and constituting a powerful 
Negro kingdom, they are now decadent. They are the only race 
on the upper Nile recognising one chief as ruler of all the trib^, the 
chiefship passing invariably to the sister’s child or some other 
relative on the female side. The Shilluk towns on the Nile bank 
are usually plac^ near to one another. They own large herds of 
cattle. In physique the Shilluks are typical Negroes and jet black. 
The men used to wear nothing, the women a calf-skin attached 
to their girdle, but with the establishment of Anglo-Egyptian 
control, c. 1900, they gradually adopted clothes. The poorer 
people smear themselves with ashes. They ornament the hair 
with grass and feathers in fantastic forms such as a halo, helmet, 
or even a broad-brimmed hat. When they saw Schweinfurth 
wearing a broad felt hat they thought him one of them, and were 
amazed when he took it off. They are skilful as hunters, and 
especially as fishermen, spearing fish while wading or from 
ambach rafts. Their arms are spears, shields and clubs. Their 
religion is a kind of ancestor and nature worship. 

See G. A. Schweinfurth, Heart of Afrtca (1874) ; W. Junker, 
Travels in Africa, Enff. ed. (Londoo, 1890-1892) ; The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Gleichcn (London, 1905). 

SHILOH^ BATTLE OF. This, the second great battle in the 
American Civil War, also called the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
was fought on the 6th- 7th of April 1862 between the Union forces 
under Grant and Buell and the Confederates under A. S. Johnston 
and Beauregard. In view of operations against Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, Grants army hud ascended the lennessee to Pittsburg 
Landing and there disembarked, while the co-operating army 
under Buell moved across country from Nashville to join it. 
The Confederates concentrated above 40.000 men at Corinth 
and advanced on Pittsburg Landing with a view to beating 
Grant before Buell’s arrival, but their concentration had left 
them only a narrow margin of time, and the advance was further 
delayed by the wretched condition of the roads. Beauregard 
advised Johnston to give up the enterprise, but on account of 
the bad effect a retreat would have on his raw troops Johnston 
resolved to continue his advance. Grant meantime had di.spoBed 
his divisions in camps around the Landing rather with a view to 
their comfort than iq accordance with any tactical scheme. No 
entrenchments were made ; Halleck, the Union commanding 
general in the west, was equally over-confident, and allowed Buell 
to march in leisurely fashion. Even so, more by chance than 
intentionally, Buell’s leading division was opposite the Landing, 
awaiting only a ferry, on the evening before the battle ; 
Grant, however, declined to allow it to cross, as he thought that 
there would be no fighting for some days. At 6 a.m. on the 6tli 
of April, near Shiloh Church (2 m. from Pittsburg Landing), the 
Confederate army deployed in line of battle, and advancing 
directly on the Landing, surprised and broke up a brigade of the 
most advanced Union division (Prentiss’s) which had been wnt 
forward from camp to reconnoitre. The various Union divisions 
hurriedly prepared to defend themselves, but they were dispersed 
in several camps which were out of sight of one another, and thus 
the Confederate army lapped round the flanks of e^h local 
defence as it encountered it. The two advanced divisions were 
swiftly driven in on the others, who were given a little time to 
prepare themselves by the fact that in the wood.s the ^nfederate 
leaders were unable to control or manceuvre their excited troops. 
But the rear Union divisions, though ready, were not connected, 
and each in turn was isolated and forced back, fighting hard, 
towards the Landing. The remnant of Pren^’s divirion was 
cut off and forced to surrender. Another division had its com- 
mander, W. H. L. Wallace, killed. But on the other ride the 
disorder became greater and greater, n^y regiments were uwd 
up, and Johnston himself killed in vainly attocking on a point 
of Wallace’s line called the Hornet’s Nest. The day piused in 
confused and savage scuffles between the raw enthusiasts of 
either side, but by 5.30 p.m. Grant had formed a last (and now a 
connected) line of defence with Buell’s leading division (Nelson’s) 
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•ad aU of his own inimtry that he could rally. This line was 
hardly 600 yds. from die Landing, but it was In a naturally 
strong position, and Beauregard suspended the attack at sunset. 
There was a last fruitless assault, delivered by som^ of the 
Confederate brigades on the right that had not received Beau- 
regard ordSr against Nelson’s intact troops, who were suppoited 
by the hre of the gunboats on the Tennessee. During the night 
Grant's detached division (Lew Wallace’s) and Buell’s army c»me 
up, totalling 25,000 fresh troops, and at 5 a.m. on the 7th Grant 
took the offensive. Beauregard thereupon decided to extricate 
his sorely -tried troops from the misadventure, and retired 
fighting on Corinth. About Shibh Cliurch, a strong rearguard 
under Bragg repulsed the attacks of Grant and Buell for six 
hours before withdrawing, and all that Grant and Buell achieved 
was the reoccupation of the abandoned camps. It was a Con- 
federate failure, but not a Union victory, and, each side being 
weakened by about 10,000 men, neither made any movements 
for the next three weeks. 

a town of Ephraim, where the sanctuary of the ark 
was, under the priesthood of the house of EH. According to 
1 Sam. iii. 3, 1 5, this sanctuary was not a tabernacle but a temple, 
with doors. But the priestly narrator of Josh, xviii. i has it 
that the talxirnaclc was set up there by Joshua after the conquest. 
In Judges xxi. iq seq. the yearly feast at Shiloh appears as of 
merely local character. 'J’he Sfinctuary at Shiloh seems to have 
l^n destroyed, probably by the Philistines after the battle of 
Ebenezer; cf. Jeremiah vii. 12 seq. The po.sition described in 
Judges, he. cit., gives certainty to the identification with the 
modern Seilun lying some 2 m. E.S.IC of Khan l^ihban (Lebonah), 
on the road from Bethel to Shechem. Here there is a ruined 
village, on an elevation protected by lofty hills on three sides, and 
open only towards the south, offering n strong position, which 
suggests that the place was a stronghold as well as a .sanctuarv. 
Lcrtijlc land surrounds the hill. The name Seilun corresponds to 
in Josephus. LXX. has The forms 

given in the Hebrew Bible have dropped the final 

consemant, which reappears in the adjective ’jri'tr. 

SHIMOOA, or Sheemoga, a town and district in the state of 
Mysore, southern India. I'he town is situated on the I’unga 
river, and is the terminus of a brunch railway. Pop. (iqoi) 
6240. lilt* area of the district is 4025 s(j. m. Its river system 
is twofold ; in the east the 'fiinga, Bhadru^and Varada unite to 
form the Tungabhadra, which ultimateh' falls into the Kistna 
and so into tlw Bay of Bengal, while in the west a few minor 
streams flow to the Sharavuti, which near the north-western 
frontier bursts through the Western Ghats by the celebrated 
Falls of (brsoppa (y.v.). 

The western half of the district is mountainous and covertxl with 
magnificent forest, and is known as the Mainad or hill country, 
s^io of the ^aks being 4000 ft. jUjovc sc‘a- level. The generai 
elevation of Shinioga is about 2000 ft. ; and towards the east it 
opens out into the Maidtui or plain country', which forms part of 
the general plateau of Mysore. Ine Maliiad region is very pict uresq ue, 
its scenery aboundmg with every charm of tropical forests and moun- 
tain wilds ; on the other hand, tlie features of the Alaidan country 
are for the most part c<»inparativcly tame. I'hc mineral products 
ot the district include iioii-oie and latcrite. The soil is loose and 
sandy in the valleys of the Mainad, and in the north-east the black 
cotton soil prevails. Bison arc common m the taiuk of Saugor, 
where also wild elephants aie occasionally seen ; while tigers 
leopards, bears, wild hog, sambhar and chitdl decT are numerous in 
the wooded tracts of the we.st. Shinioga prestmts much variety of 
climate Tlio south-west monsoon is felt in lull force for about 25 m. 
from tlu) Ghata, bringing an annual rainfall of more than 150" in., 
but the rainfall gradually diminiahes to 31 in. at Shimoga station 
and to 25 in. or less at Chennagiri. The population in lyoj was 
53^j7jb. Rice is the staple crop ; next in importance is sugar-cane ; 
nreca nufs are also eirtensively grown ; and miscellaneous crops 
include vegetables, fruits and pejiper. The chief manufactureb are 
coarse cotton clotlis, rough country blankets, iron implements, 
bra^s wd coppw wares, pottery and jaggery. The district is noted 
for Its beautiful sandal-wood carving. 

Daring the Mahommedan usurpation of Mysore from 1761 to 
* 7 ^. uneeaiiing warfare kept the whole country in constant turmoil. 
After the restoration of the Hindu dynasty Shimoga became the 
scene of disturbances caused by the mal-adnumstraticm of the 
De^ast Brahmans, who had scikihI upon e\'cry office and made 
themselves obnoxious. These disturbances culminated in the 


insu^ttw of 1830, which led to the direct assmnritfon of the 
admxnittratioii by the ^tish. ™ 

SHING^. (i) A Middle English corruption of schinile, from 
Lat. sandula or scandida, a wooden tile, from scandere, to cut-- 
a kind of wooden tile, generally of oak, used in places where 
timber is plentiful, for covering roofs, spires, &c. In England 
ttiey arc generally plain, but on the continent of Europe the ends 
are sometimes rounded, pointed or cut into ornamental form 
(2) Water-worn detritus, of larger and codtier form than gravel 
cbefly used of t^ pebbly detritus of a sea-beach. This word is 
of Norwegian origin, from singl or singling, coarse gravel. It is 
apjmrently dmved from singla^ to make a ringing sound, a form 
ot to sing, with allusion to the peculiar noise made when 
walking over shingle. (3) The word “shingles,” the common 
name of herpes zoster, a particular form of the inflammatory 
eruption of the skin known as herpes (g.v.), is the plural of an 
obsolete word for a girdle, sengle, taken through 0 . Fr. cengle 
from Lat. cingulum, cingere, to gird. 

SHINWARI, a Duran i Afghan tribe occupying the northern 
slopes of the Safed Kob ^low Jalalabad. One clan, the Ali Sher 
Khel, fall within the British sphere in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. They live on the Loargai border of Peshawar 
district, and number some 3000 fighting men. The remaining 
three clans are Afghan subjects. 

SHIO-OHI, the Japanese game of chess. Like Go-hang, the 
game of the middle classe.s, and Sugorochu (double-six), that of 
the comnion people, it was introduced from China many centuries 
ago and is still popular with the educated classes. It is played 
on a hoard divided into 81 squares, nine on a .side, with 20 pieces 
on each side, arranged on the three outer rows. The pieces 
which are flat and punt-shaped with the smaller end towards the 
front, represent, by means of different inscriptions, the 0 , or Sho, 
King-General, with whose checkmate the game ends, his two 
chief aids, the Km and Ghtn, Gold and Silver Generals (two of 
each), Ka-Ma. horse or knight (two), Yari, spearman (two), one 
lltsha, or flying chariot (rook), one Kaku (bishop), and nine Hio 
or Ku, soldiers or pawns. All these pieces, like those in ches.s, 
pos.sep different functions. The chief difference between chess 
and Shto-ghi i.s that in the Japanese game a piece docs not cease 
to be a factor in the game when it is captured by th(* opponent, 
hut may he returned by him to the board at* any time as a 
reserve ; and, siM'ondly, all pieces, except llie King and CJold 
(jcneral, arc promoted to higher powers upon entering the last 
three rows of the enemy’s territory. This pos.sibility of utilizing 
captured forces against their former masters and\hc altering 
values of the different men render shio-ghi a very difficult and 
complicated game. 

See Games Ancient and Oriental, by E. Falkcner (London. 1802! • 
the (bept. 1904). » 

SHIP, the generic name (O. Eng. scip, Ger. Schiff, Gr. .r/cd</>05, 
from the root skap, cf. “scoop”) for the invention by which 
man has contrived to convey himself and his goods upon water. 
The derivation of the word points to the fundamental conception 
by which, when realized, a means of flotation was obtained 
superior to the raft, which we may consider the earliest and 
most elementary form of vessel. The trunk of a tree hollowed 
out, whether by fire, or by such primitive tiKils as are fashioned 
and used with singular patience and dexterity by savage races, 
represents the first effort to obtain flotation depending on some- 
thing other than the mere buoyancy of the material. The poets, 
with characteristic insight, have fastened upon these points. 
Homer’s hero Ulysses is instructed to make a raft with a raised 
platform upon it, and selects trees “ withered of old, exceeding 
dry, that might float lightly for him ” {Od. v. 240). Virgil, 
glorifying the dawn and early progress of the arts, tells us, 
“Rivers then first the hoUowed alders felt ” (Georg, i. 136, ii. 
450 - Alder is a heavy wood and not fit for rafts. But to make 
for the first time a dug-out canoe of alder, and so to secure its 
flotation, would be a triumph of primitive art, and thus the poet’s 
expression represents a great step in the history of the inven- 
tion of the .ship. 

Primitive efforts in this direction may be classified in the 
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following order:: (i) rafts — ^floating logs, or bundles of brush- ’ 
wood or iwds or rushes tied together ; (2) dug-outs--hoUowed ! 
trees ; (3) woes of bark, or of skin stretched on framework i 
or inflated skins (balsas) ; (4) canoes or boats of pieces of wood i 
stitched or fastened togeUrer with sinew's or thongs or fibres j 
of vegetable growth ; (5) vessels of planks, stitched or bolted 
together with inserted ribs and decks or half decks j (6) vessels ' 
of which the framework is first set up, and the planking of the ' 
hull nailed on to them subsequently. All these in their primitive 
forms have survived, in various parts of the world, with different j 
modifications marking progress in civilization. Climatic in- ' 
fluences and racial peculiarities have imparted to them their 
specific characteristics, and, combined with the available choice 
of materials, have determined the particular type in use in eacli 
locality. Thus on the north-west coast of Australia is found tlie 
single log of buoyant wood, not hollowed out but pointed at 
the ends. Rafts of reeds are also found on the Australian coast. 
In New Guinea catamarans of three or more logs lashed together 
with rattan are the commonest vessel, and similar forms appear 
on the Madras coast and throughout the Asiatic islands. On 
the coast of Peru rafts made of a ver>' buoyant wood are in use, 
some of them as much as 70 ft. long and 20 ft. broad ; these are 
navigated with a sail, and, by an ingenious system of centre 
boards, let down either fore or al t between the lines of tlie timbers, 
can be made to tack. The sea-going raft is often fitted with a 
platform so as to protect the goods and persons carried Irom 
the wash of the sea. Upright timbers fixed upon the logs 
forming the raft support a kind of deck, which in turn is itself 
tenced in and covered over.* Thus the idea of a deck, and that 
of side planking to niise the freight above the level of the water 
and to save it from getting wet, are among the earliest typical 
expedients which have found their development in the progress 
of the art of shipbuilding. 

I. History to the Invention of Steamships 

Whether the observ'ation of shells floating on the water, or 
of split reeds, or, as .some have fancied, the nautilus, first sug- 
gested the idea of hollowing out the trunk of a tree, the practice 
ascends to a very remote antiejuity in the history of man. Dug- 
out canoes of a single tree have been found associute( 1 with objects | 
of the Stone Age among the ancient Swiss lake dwellings ; nor 
are specimens of the same class wanting from tlie hogs ol Ireland 
and the estuaries of England and Scotland, some obtained from 
the deptli ul 25 ft, btdow the surface of the soil. The hollowed | 
trunk itself may have suggested the use of the harlt as a means ol | 
flotation. But, whatever may have been tlie origin oi the bark 1 
canoe, its construction is a step onwards in the art of ship- ; 
l)uilding. For the lightness and pliability of the material | 
necessitated the invention of some internal iramework, so as : 
to keep the sides apart, and to give tlie stiffness required both for , 
purposes of propulsion and the carrying ol its freight. Similarly, ^ 
m countries where suitalfle timber was not to be found, the use 1 
of skins or other water-tight material, such as felt or i:anvas, ! 
covered with pitch, giving flotation, demanded also a framework 
to keep them distended and to bear the weight they had to airr\'. • 
bi the framework we have the rudimentary ship, with longitudinal 
bottom timbers, and ribs, and cross-pieces, imparting the 
requisite stiffness to the covering material. Bark canoes are 
found in Australia, but the American continent is their true 
home. In northern regions skin or woven material iniidc water- 
tight supplies the place of bark. 

The next step in the construction of vessels was the building 
up of canoes or boats by fastening pieces of wood together in 
a suitable form. Some of these canoes, and probably the earliest 
in type, are tied or stitched together with thongs or cord.s. 
The Madras surf boats are perhaps the most faimliar example 
of this type, which, however, is found in the Straits of Magellan 
and in Central Africa (on the Victoria Nyanza), in the Malay 
Archipelago and in many islands of the Pacific. Some of these 
canoes show a great advance in the art of construction, being 

‘ The raft of Ulysses described in Homer {Od, v.) must have been 
of tiiis cla'56. 


built up of pieces fitted toother with ridges on their inner sidet^ 
through which the fastenings are passed.*^ These canoes have 
the advmitage of elasticity, which gives them ease in a seaway, 
and a c 4 mparative* immunity where ordinary boats would not 
hold together. In these cases the body of the canoe is constructed 
first and built to the shape intended, the ribs being inserted 
afterwards, and attached to the .sides, and ha\fing for their main 
function the uniting of the deck and cross-pieces with the body 
of the canoe. V ess^ thus stitched together, and wi tli an inserted 
framework, have from a ver)^ early time been constructed in 
the Eastern seas far exceeding in size anything that would be 
called a canoe, and in some cases attaining to 200 tons burthen. 

From the stitched form the next step onwards is to fasten 
the materials out of which the hull is Iwiilt up by pegs or treenaik ; 
and of this system early types appear among the Polynesian 
islands and in the Nile boats descriU'd by HenKlotus, (ii. 96), 
the prototvpt' of the modern “ miggur. ’ The raft of Ulysses 
described by Homer pre.sents tlie siune detail of coastruction. 
It is remarkable that some of the early tyfies of boats l)elonging 
to the North Sea present an intcrmediAite method, in which the 
planks ore fiistened together with pins or treenails, but are 
^ attached to the ribs by cords passing through holes in the ribs 
; and corresponding holes bored through ledges cut on the inner 
: side of each plank. 

We thus arrive, in tracing primitive efforts in the art of ship 
1 construction, at a sti\ge irom which the transition to the practice 
■ of setting up the framework oi ribs fastened to a limlx;r keel 
laid lengtliwise, and .subsequently attaching the planking of 
' the hull, was comparatively simple. The keel of the moilem 
I vessel mav be said to liaxe its prototype in the single log which 
I was the jiarent ot the dug-out. The side planking of the vessel, 
which has on earlier parentage than the ribs, may be traced 
to the attempt to fence in the platforms upon the sca-going 
rafts, and to the planks faste.ned on to the sides of dug-out 
canoes so us to give them a raised gunwale.® The ribs of the 
modern vessel arc the development of the framework originally 
inserted alter the completion oi the hull of the canoe or built-up 
lioat, but with the difference that they are now prior in the order 
of fabrication. In a word, the skeleton of the hull is now first 
built up, and the skin, &c., adjusted to it ; whereas in the earlier 
types ol wooden vessels the outside hull was first coastructed, 
and the ribs, 6:c., added alterwurds.* It is noticeable that the 
inventifin of the outrigger and weather platform, the use ot 
which is at the present time distributed from the Andaman 
Islands eastward tliroughout the whole of the South Pacific, 
has never made its way into the Western .seas. It is strange tliat 
Egyptian enterprise, which seems at a very early period to have 
penetrated eastward down the Red Sea and round the coasts of 
Arabia towards India, should not luivc brought it to the Nile, 
and that the Phoenicians, who, if the legend of their migration 
irom the shores of the Persian Gulf to the coast of Canaan be 
accepted, would in all probability, in their maritime expeditions, 
have had op^iortunities of seeing it, did not introduce it to tlie 
Mediterranean. 'J'hat they did not do so, if they saw it at all, 
would tend to prove that even in that remote antiquity botli 
nations posse.ssed the art of constructing vessels of a type superior 
to the outrigger canoes, both in sjiced and in curr)dng power. 

The earliest representations that we have us yet of Egyptian 
vessels carr\' us back, according to the best authoritie.s, to a 
period little short of 3000 years before Christ. Some of the.se 
arc of considerable size, as is shown by the number of rowers, and 
bv the cargo consisting in many cases of cattle. The earliest 
of all presents us with the peculiar mast of two pieces, stepped 
apart but joined at the top. In some the ma.sts are shown lowered 

* See Captain Cook’s account of Uic rricndly Islands, La Pirousc 
on Easter Island, and Williams on the Fiji Islands. 

» Compare the planks upon the F.gyptJan war galleys, added .so as 
to protect the rowers from the missiles of the enemy. 

* It is curious that these two methods should still survive, and be 
in use, in the construction ol hght racing fl-oared boats. Some of 
these are built ribs lirst, and skin laid on afterwards ; others, sVm 
laid on moulds and framework first, and ribs inserted in the shell 
when turned over. 
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and laid along a high spar-deck. The larger vessels show on 
one side as many as twenty-one or twenty-two and in one case 
twenty-six oars, besides four or five steering. They show 
considerable camber, the two ends rising in 8 curved line which 
in some instances ends in a point, and in others is curved back 
and over at the stem and terminates in an ornamentation, 
very frequently of the familiar lotus pattern. At the bow the 
stem is sometimes seen to rise perpendicularly, forming a kind 
of forecastle, sometimes to curve backward and then forward 
again like a neck, which is often finished into a figure-head 
representing some bird or beast or Eg^tian god. On the war 
galleys there is frequently shown a projecting bow with a metal 
Wd attached, but well above the water. This, though no doubt 
used as a ram, is no^ identical with the beak d /leur d'eau, which 
we shall meet with in Phoenician and Greek galleys. It is 
more on a level with the proembolion of the latter. 

The impression as regards the build created by the drawings 
of the la^er galleys is that of a long and somewhat wall-sided 
vessel with the stem and stern highly raised. The tendencies 
of the vessel to “ hog,*’ or rise amidships, owing to the great 
weight fore and aft unsupported by the water, is corrected by 
a strong truss passing from stem to stem over crutches. The 
double mast of the earlier period seems in time to have given 
place to the single mast furnished with bars or rollers at the 
upper part, for the purpose apparently of raisii^ or lowering 
the yard according to the amount of sail required. The .sail 
in some of the galleys is shown with a bottom as well as a top 
yard. In the war galleys during action it is shown rolled up 
like a curtain with loops to the upper yard. The steering was 
effected by paddles, sometimes four or five in number, but 
generally one or two fastened either at the end of the stem or 
at the side, and above attached to an upright post in such a 
way as to allow the paddle to be worked by a tiller. 

There are many remarkable details to be observed in the 
ves^ls figured in Duemichen’s Fleet oj an Egyptian 
Queen, and in Lepsius’s Denkmdler, The Egyptian ship, as 
represented from time to time in the period between 3000 and 
1000 B.C., presents to us a ship proper as distinct from a large 
canoe or boat. It is the earliest ship of which we have cognizance. 
But there is a noticeable fact in connexion with Egypt which we 
gather from the tomb paintings to which we owe our knowle(%c 
of the Egyptian ship. It is evident from these records that 
there were at that same early period, inhabiting the littoral 
of the Mediterranean, nations who were possessed of sea-going 
vessels which visited the coasts of Egypt for plunder as well as 
for commerce, and that sea-fights were even then not uncommon. 
Occasionally the combination of these peoples for the purpose 
of atti^ assumed serious proportions, and we find the Pharaohs 
recordihg naval victories over combined Dardanians, Teucrians 
and Mysians, and, if we accept the explanations of Egypto- 
logists, over Pelasgions, Daunians, Oscans and Sicilians. The 
Greeks, as they became familiar with the sea, followed in the 
same track. The legend of Helen in Egypt, as well as the 
numerous references in the Odyssey, point not only to the 
attraction that Egypt had for the maritime peoples, but also 
to long-established habits of navigation and the possession of 
an art of shipbuilding equal to the construction of sea-going 
craft capable of carrying a large number of men and a considerable 
cargo besides. 

But the development of the ship and of the art of navigation 
clearly belongs to the Phoenicians. It is tantalizing to find that 
the earliest and almost the only evidence that we have of this 
development is to be gathered from Assyrian representations. 
The Assyrians were an inland people, and the navigation with 
which they were familiar was that of the two great rivers, Tigris 
and Euphrates. After the conquest of Phoenicia, they had 
knowledge of Phoenician naval enterprise, and accordingly 
we find the war galley of the Phoenicians represented on the 
walls of the palaces unearthed by Layard and his followers in 
Ass^rrian discovery. But the date does not carry us to an earlier 
penod than 700 b.c. The vessel represented is a bireme war 
galley which is " aphract,” that is to say, has the upper tier of 
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rowers unprotected and exposed to view. The apertures for 
the lower oars arc of the same character as those which appear 
in Egyptian ships of a much earlier date, but without oare. 
The artist has shown the characteristic details, though some- 
what conventionally. The fish-like snout of the beak, the line 
of the parodus or outside gangway, the wickerwork cancelli,i 
the shields ranged in order along the side of the bulwark, and the 
heads of a typical crew on deck (the looking out in front 

in the forecastle, an two chiefs by the mast, and, aft, 

the xcXcixrrrJ? and Kvfiepvrjnifi), The supporting timbers of 
the deck arc just indicated. The mast and yard and fore and 
back stays, with the double steering paddle, complete the picture. 

But, although there can be little doubt that the Phoeniciansj 
after the Egyptians, led the way in the development of the 
shipwright’s art, yet the information that we can gather concern- 
ing them is so meagre that we must go to other sources for the 
description of the ancient ship. The Phoenicians at an early 
date constructed merchant vessels capable of carrying large 
cargoes, and of traversing the length and breadth of the Mediter- 
ranean, perhaps even of trading to the far Cassiterides and of 
circumnavigating Africa. They in all probability (if not the 
Egyptians) invented the bireme and trireme, solving the problem 
by which increased oar-power and consequently speed could be 
obtained without any great increase in the length of the vessel. 

It is, however, to the Greeks that we must turn for any detailed 
account of these inventions. The Homeric vessels were aphract 
and not even decked throughout their entire length. They 
carried crews averaging from fifty to a hundred and twenty 
men, who, we are expressly told by Thucydides, all took part 
in the labour of rowing, except perhaps the chiefs. The galleys 
do not appear to have been armed as yet with the beak, though 
later poets attribute this feature to the Homeric vessel. But 
they had great poles used in f^hting, and the term employed 
to describe these (I'ai'/xa^^a) implies a knowledge of naval warfare. 
The general characteristics are indicated by the epithets in use 
throughout the Jliad and the Odyssey. The Homeric ship is 
sharp (6^orJ) and swift ((ixefa) ; it is hollow (Koiky, yXa<pvpy, 
juyaHyrys), black, vermilion-cheeked {fiikroirdpyo'i), dark-prowed 
[KvavoTTpi^pos), curved {Kop<ovl^, dptfiukuro-a), well - timbered 
(€voxrikpos), with many thwarts (TroAv^vyos, c/caro^vyos). 
The stems and stems are high, upraised, and resemble the horns 
of oxen (opOoKpalpai), They present in the history of the 
shipping of the Mediterranean a type parallel with that of the 
Vikings’ vessels of the North Sea. 

On the vases, the earliest of which may date between 700 and 
600 B.C., we find the bireme with the bows finished off into a 
beak shajied as the head of some sea monster, and an elevated 
forecastle with a bulwark evidently as a means of defence. 
The craft portrayed in some instances are evidently pirate vessels, 
and exhibit a striking contrast to the trader, the broad ship 
of burden {^fmpTU ci’/xia), which they are overhauling. The 
trireme, which was developed from the bireme and became the 
Greek ship of war (the long ship, vav? pxiKpd, navis longa, par 
excellence), dates, so far as Greek use is concerned, from about 
700 B.c. according to Thucydides, having been first built at 
Corinth. The earliest sea-fight that the same author knew of 
he pla,ces at a somewhat later date — 664 b.c., more than ten 
centuries later than some of those portrayed in the Egyptian 
tomb paintings. 

The trireme was the war ship of Athens during her prime, 
and, though succeeded and in a measure superseded by the 
larger rates, — quadrireme, quinquereme, and so on, up to 
vessels of sixteen banks of oars (inhabilis prope magniitldinis),— 
yet, as contwning in itself the principle of which the larger rates 
merely exhibited an expansion, a difference in degree and 
not in kind, has, ever since the revival of letters, concentrated 
upon itself the attention of the learned who were interested 
in such matters. The literature coimected with the question 
of ancient ships, if collected, would fill a small library, and the 
greater part of it turns upon the construction of the trireme and 
the disposition of the rowers therein. 

^ See Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, voL ii. p. 176. 
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During the 19th century a fresh light was thrown upon the 
subject by the discovery (1834) at the Peiraeus of some records 
of the Athenian dockyard superintendents, belonging to several 
years between 373-324 b.c. These were published and admirably 
elucidated by Boeckh. Further researches were carried out by 
his pupil Dr Graser. Since the publication of Graser’s notable 
work, De re navali veterum, the subject has been copiously 
treated by A. Cartaiild, Breusing, C. Torr and others. The 
references to ancient writers, and the illustrations from vases, 
coins, &c., have been multiplied, and, though the vexed question 
of the seating of the rowers cannot be regarded as settled, yet, 
notwitlwtanding some objections raised, it seems probable that 
something like Graser’s solution, with modifications, will eventu- 
ally hold the field, especially as practical experiment has shown 
the possibility of a set of men, seated very nearly according to 
his system, using their oars with effect, and without any inter- 
ference of one bank with another. 

C>n one point it is necessary to insist, because upon it depends the 
right understanding of the problem. The ancients did not employ 
more than one man to an oar. The method employed on medieval 
galleys was alien to the ancient system. A. Jal, Admiral Fincati, 
Admiral Jurien de la Gravi6re and a host of other writers on the 
subject, some as recently as i9o(», have been led to advocate errone- 
ous, if ingenious, solutions of the problem, by neglect of, and in con- 
tradiction to, the testimony of ancient texts and representations, 
which overwhelmingly establish as an axiom of the ancient marine 
the principle of " one oar, one man." 

The distinction between " aphract " and " cataphract " vessels 
must not be overlooked in a description of the ancient vessels. The 
words, meaning " unfenced " and " fenced," refer to the bulwarks 
wtiich covered the upper tier of rowers from attack. In the aphract 
vessels these side plankings were absent and the upper tier of rowers 
was exposed to view from the side. Both classes of vessels had upper 
and lower decks, but the aphract class carried their decks on a lower 
level than the cataphract. The system of side planking with a view 
to the protection of the rowers dates from a very early period, as 
may be seen in some of the Egyptian representations, but among the 
Greeks it does not seem to have been adopted till long after the 
Homeric period. The Thasians are credited with the introduction of 
the improvement. 

In our account of the trireme, both as regards the disposition of 
the rowers and the construction of the vessel, we have mainly, though 
not entirely, followed Graser. Any such scheme must at the best be 
hypothetical, based upon inference from the ancient texts, or upon 
necessities of construction, and in every case plenty of room will be 
left for the critic, along with the Horatian invitation, " si quid 
novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti." 

In the ancient vessels the object of arranging the oars in banks 
was to economize horizontal space, and to obtain an increase in the 
number of oars without having to lengthen the vessel. It has been 
reasonably inferred from a passage in Vitruvius ^ that the " inter- 
scalmium," or space horizontally measured from oar to oar, was 
2 cubits This is exactly borne out by the proportions of an Attic 
aphract trireme, as shown on a fragment of a bas-relief found in the 
Acropolis. The rowers fn all clas.ses of banked vessels sat in the same 
vertical plane, and seats ascending in a line obliquely towards the 
stem of the vessel. Thus in a trireme the thranite, or oarsman of the 
highest bank, was nearest the stem of the set of three to which he 
belonged. Next behind him and somewhat below liim .sat his zygite, 
or oarsman of the second bank ; and next below and behind the 
zygite sat the thalamitc, or oarsman of the lowest bank. The vertical 
distance between these seats was probably 2 ft., the horizontal 
distance about i ft. The honzontm distance, it is well to repeat, 
between each seat in the same bank was 3 ft. (the scat itself alxiut 9 in. 
broad). Each man had a resting place for his feet, somewhat wide 
apart, fixed to the bench of the man on the row next below and in 
front of him. In rowing, the upper hand, as is shown in most of the 
representations which remain, was held with the palm turned inwards 
towards the body. This is accounted for by the angle at which the 
oar was worked. The lowest rank used the shortest oars, and the 
difference of the length of the oars on board was caused by the 
curvature of the ship's side. Thus, looked at from within, the rowers 
amidship seemed to be using the longest oars, but outside the vessel, 
as we are expressly told, all the oar-blades of the same bank took the 
water in the same longitudinal Unc. The lowest or thalamitc oar- 
ports were 3 ft., the zygite 4]^ ft., the thranite 5J ft. above the water. 
Each oar-port was protects by an ascoma or leather bag, which 
fitted over the oar, closing the aperture against the wash of the sea 
without impeding the action of the oar. The oar was attached by a 


^ In Vitruvius i, 2, 4 the MSS. give Dipheciaca (or Difeciaca), 
which is an unknown word. Many of the editions read A1 JIHXAIKH, an 
emendation which commends itself as consonant with probability, 
thoughin itself con jectural . (We may suggest the reading AT IIHX I AK A, 
by which the scribe's error would be reduced to EC for X.) 


thong (rpmrht, rfmwwriUp) to « thowl (siraX^). The port-bole was 
probably oval in shape (the Egyptian and Assyrian pictures show an 
oblong). We know that it was large enough for a man's bead^ be 
thrust Uirough it. » 

The benches on which the rowers sat ran from the vessel’s side to 
timbers, which, inclined at an angle of about 04° towards the ship's 
stem, reached from the lower to the upper deck. These timbers were, 
a^nling to Graser, caUed the diaphragmata. In the trireme each 
diaphragma supported three, in the quinquerome five, in the octireme 
eight, and in the famous tesseraconteres forty seats of rowers, who all 
belonged to the same " complexus,’' though each to a different bank. 
In effect, when once the principle of construction had been established 
in the trireme, the increase to larger rates was effected, so far as the 
motive power was concerned, by lengthening the diaphragmata 
upwards, while the increase in the length of the vessel gave a greater 
number of rowers to each bank. The upper tiers of oarsmen ex- 
ceeded in number those below, as the contraction of the sides of the 
vessel left le.ss available space towards the bows. 

Of the length of the oars in the trireme wo have an indication in 
the fact that the length of superilumerary oars (irtpli^ei^) rowed from 
the gangway above the thranites, and, therefore, probably slightly 
exceeding the thranibc oars in length, is given in the Attic tables 
^ 14 ft. 3 in. The thranites were probably about 14 ft. The sygite, 
in proportion to the measurement, must have been xo|, the thalamite 
7i ft. long. Comparing modem ours with these, we find that the 
longest oars used in the British navy are 18 ft. The university boat 
race ha.<i been rowed with oars 12 ft. in. The pro(>ortion of the Icxim 
mlxiard was about one third, but the oars of the rowers amidship 
must have been somewhat longer inboard. The size of the loom 
inboard preserved the necessary equihbrium. The long oars of the 
larger rates were weighted inboard with lead. I'hus the topmost 
oars of the tesseraconteres, of which the length is given as 53 ft., 
were exactly balanced at the rowlock. (Sec Oar.) 

Let us now consider the construction of the vessel itself. In the 
cataphract class the lower deck wa.H i ft. aliove the water-lint‘ 
Below tills deck was the hold, which contained a certain amount of 
ballast, and through an aperture in this deck the buckets for baling 
were worked, entailing a labour which was constant anti severe on 
board an ancient ship at sea. The keel (rpAirii) appears to have had 
considerable camber. Under it wa.s a strong false keel (xAutr/ta), 
very necessary for vessels, that were constantly drawn up on the 
shore. Above the keel was the kelson, under which the ribs were 
fastened. These were so arranged as to give the necessary intervals 
for the oar-ports above. Above the kelson lay the upjier false keel, 
into which the mast was stepped. The* stem {ttrtipa) rose from the 
keel at an angle of about 70^ to the water. Within was an apron 
(^Xic^r), which was a strong piece of timber curved and fitting to the 
end of the keel and beginning of the stem-TJOSt and firmly lioltcd into 
both, thus giving solidity to the bows, which had to b(‘ar the beak 
and sustain the shock of ramming. The stem was carried upwards 
and curved generally backwards towards the forecastle and rising 
above it, and then curving forwards again tenninated in an ornament 
which was called the acrostolion. The stern-post was carried up at a 
similar angle to the bow, and, rising high over the poop, was curved 
round into an ornament which was called " aplustre^' 

Rut, inasmuch as the steering was effected by means of two rudders 
{xiiSiXia), one on either side, there was no need to carry out the 
stern into a rudder post as with modern ships, and the stern was left, 
therefore, much more free, an advantage in respect of the manoeuv- 
ring of the ancient Greek man-of-war, the weapon lieing the beak 
or rostrum, and the power of turning quickly being of the highest 
importance. 

Behmd the aplustre," and curving backwards, was the " chenis- 
cus " fxv'l<rKOf)t or goose-head, symbolizing the floating powers of the 
vessel. After ^e ribs had been set up and covered in on both sides 
with planking, the sides of the vessel were further strengthened by 
waUng-pieces carried from stern to stem and meeting in front of the 
stern-pc^t. These were further strengthened with additional balks 
of timber, the lower walmg-pieces meeting about the water-level and 
prolonged into a sharp throe-toothed spur, of which the middle tooth 
was the longest. This was covered with hard metal (generally 
bronze) and formed the beak. The whole structure of the beak pro- 
jected about 10 ft. beyond the stern-post. Aliove it, but projecting 
much less beyond the stern-post, was the " procmbolion " {wpoefi^Xior), 
or second beak, in which the prolongation of the upper set of waling- 
ieccs met. This was generally fashioned into the figure of a ram's 
ead, also covered with metal ; and sometimes again between this 
and the beak the second line off waling-piccos met in another metal 
boss called the rpoe/^oMr. These bosses, when a vessel was rammed, 
completed the work of destruction begun by the sharp beak at the 
water-level, saving a racking blow which caused it to heel over and so 
eased it of! the beak, and rmeasing the latter before the weight of the 
sinking vessel could come upon it. At the point where the pro- 
longation of the second and third waling-pieces began to converge 
inwards towards the stem on either side of the vessm stout catheads 
(^Torldet) projected, which were of use, not only as supports for 
the anchors, but also as a means of inflicting damage on the upper 
part of an enemy's vessel, while protecting the side gangways of 
its own and the banks of oars that worked under them . The catheads 
were strengtitoned by strong balks of timber, which were firmly 
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boRed to thwn under dtbor *od both wtton and wittot, 

aocf 4U1 to the ship's side. Above the curvature oi the upper waliiu- 
pieflill into the were the cheeks of the vessel, gcaecauy 

painied red, and in the upyier part 0/ thest* the eyes an^er- 

uig'to our huwst holes, through which ran the cables for Ihinnchors. 
On either side the trireme, at about the level of the thranitic benches, 
projected a gangway (rdpodot) resting against the ribs of the vessel. 
This projection was of about ih to 24 in. , which gave a space, increased 
to about 3 ft. by the inward curve of the prolongation of the ribs to 
form supports for the deck, for a passage on either side of the vessel. 
This gangway was planked in along its outer side so as to afford 
protection to tJie seamen and mannes, who could pass along its 
wi^le length without impeding the rowers. Here, m action, the 
sauors were ptjsled as Ught^armed troops, and when needed could 
use the Jong supernumerary oars {re/dvti^ mentioned above. The 
ribs, prolonged upwards upon an inward curve, supported on their 
upper ends the cro.ss beams {rrpuTfipet) which tied the two aides of the 
vessel togfthcr and earned the dock. In tli<! cataphract class these 
took the place of the thwarts (fiiya) wliich in the earher vessels, at a 
lower level, yoked togettu'r the sides of the vessel, and formed also 
benches for the rowers to sit on, from which the latter hud their name 
(fVMraOi having been the uppermost tier of oarsmen in the bireme ; 
while those who aat behind and below them in the hold of the vessel 
were called BaXofurat or tfa\d/xa«f (from BAkafxos). In the tnreme the 
additional uiijier tier w’as named from the elevated bench {epBvot) on 
which they were placed (dpavlrai). On the deck were stationed the 
marines hghting men m heavy armour, few in number in 

tlie Attic tnreme in its palmy days, but many in the Roman quin- 
quereme, when the ramming tactics were antiquated, and wherever, 
as in the great battles In tlie harbour at Syracuse, land tactics took 
the place of the maritime skill which gave victory to the ram in the 
open sea. The space occupied by tlu* rowers was termed iyicunrou. 
Iteyoiid thi.\ fore and aft, were the irape^eipiaiai, or parts outside the 
rowers. Tliese occupied about n ft. of the bows and 15 ft. in tlie 
stem, la the fore part was the forecastle, with its raised deck. In 
the stem the decks {(tcpia.) rose in two or three gradations, upon wluch 
was a kind of deck-house for the captain and a seat tor the steerer 
{KvfirpififTVi) I who steered by means of ropes attached to the tillers 
fixed ill the uptier part of the pacldles, which, m later time.s at least, 
ran over wheels (r/KixtAiaO) gi' hig lum tlie powder of cliauging hi^ 
vcMMcl's course witii great rapidity. Behind the deck-house ruse tlie 
^^{staff , oil which was hoisted the pennant, and from which probably 
signals were given m the case of an admiral s ship. On either wde 
oi the deck ran a balustrade (tanulli), which was covered for pro- 
tection during action witli fell {cUtetum, TapaLpp6p.ara rpixtpd) or 
canvas (ir. \wKd), Alxive was stretched a strong awning of hide 
(ff«rd/^i}aa)i AS a protection against grap]ihng irons aud missiles oi all 
kinds. In itoinan ves.sels towers were earned up (ore and aft from 
wliich darts could be showered on the ciicray's deck; the heavy 
corvus or boarding bridgf^ swung suspended by a chain near the 
Ixws ; aud the ponderous hung at the ends of the yards ready 
to fall on u vessel that came near enough alongside. But these were 
later mventiou.s and lor larger ships. The AUic trireme was built 
light for speed iuid hir ramming purposes. 

rile dimensions of some dry docks discovered at Muuychium and 
Zea, “ ship-house;H " as tJio ancients called them, afford some indicn- 
tiou.s as to limitations of leiigtli and breadth in the Attic hliips that 
used tiiem. Tlie. measuremoti ts indicate lor tlie.se houses about 1 50 ft. 
m kugUi and Jo U. m breadth. We may mler, therefore, that tlie 
.shqis housed in them did not exceed 150 by 20 ft But there, mast 
necosBarily have been some spare room in the dock houses, on either 
side and at both ends. Allowing 2 ft. on either side for passage room, 
and iu ft. at either end, we slumld have room lor a vessel oi alxiut 
ijo ft. in leugUi uicluduig tlie lM:ak, and of about xO it. Ivam. 
Adopting tJic J cubit “ iuterscalmium," the rowing space iu the 
(riremu (31 by 3) lor the upper tier would equal 93 ft Allowmg 
12 it. for bow'S ami 1 5 for stern and 10 It. for beak, wu have 130 ft as 
the aggregate Icugtli of the war vessel of three banks of oars. Tliis 
of couiso IS conjectural, but we subnu^ that it is a reasonable con- 
jecture from the evidence which we possess. There was indeed every 
reason for kotqiing the vtissel as short as was compatible with the 
uecesHary rei^uiremunts, aud it is to be remembered that it whs 
constantly lieing hauled u]> on .shore lor tlL' night and launched again 

I I the muriiiiig. A.s to Uie " luttu'scabtuum," it docs not appear to 
exceed 3 ft. even in tlie largest boats now used m the royal navy. 

III the Chinese dragon boats, which are 73 ft. long and under 5 ft. 
Ijoam, and have each 54 rowers or jiaddlers, it does not exceed 2 ft. 
0 til. All oarsman whose tect are neariy on a level with his seat, as in 
•i modern racing eiglit, requires more room lor tlie swing forward of 
tlie handle of his oar in the recovery, tlian a man whose feet rest 
on a level well below that of his seat. It is not likely tliat the ancient 
oarsman swung forward more tlian bloe-jackcts do now-a-days in a 
nraii-of -war’s cutter. .\U the Attic triremes appear to have been 
built upon the same model, and their gear was interchingeablc. 
The Athenians had a peculiar system of girding the shijis wuh long 
cables (ihrojti&Mare), Mu^li trireme having two or more, which, pass- 
tag through eyeholes in front of the stem-post, ran all round the 
wtesel leugthwuie inimeUiately under the waung-pioces. They were 
fastened at the stem and tightened u|) witJi levers. These cables, 
by shrinking a* soon as they were wet, tightened tlie whole fabric 01 


the vessel^ and in action, in all probability, relieved the hull from 
part oi the shock of ramming, the strain oi wliich would be sustained 
by the waling-piece# convergent in the beaks. These rope-girdle> 
are not to be confused with the process of undergirding or frapping 
such as is narrated of the vessel in which St Paul was being earned to 
Italy. The trireme appears to have had two masts. In action the 
Greeks did not use sails, and everything that could be lowered was 
stowed below. The mainmasts and larger sails were often left ashore 
if a conflict was expected. 

The crew of the Attic trireme consisted of from 200 to 225 men in 
all. Of these 170 were rowers— 54 on the lower bank (thakmites^ 
54 on the middle baiik (zygites),an(l 62 on the upper bank (thramtes)i 
— the upper oars being more uumcrous because of the contraction ol 
the space available for the lower tiers near the bow and stern. 
Besides the rowers were about 10 marines {iiripdrai) and 20 seamen. 
The ofheers were the trierarcli and next to liim the helmsman 
{Kv^piffyrTit), who was the navigating oiheer of the trireme. The 
rowers descended into the seven-foot space between the diaphragmata 
and took their places in regular order, beginning with the tlialamite.% 
The economy of space W'us such that, as Cicero remark.s, there was 
’ .ot room for one man more. 

The improvement made in the build of their ves.sels by the 
Corinthian and Syracusan shipwrights, by which the bows'were 
so much strengthened that they were able to meet tlie Athenian 
atti^k stem on {Tpon-fiok/i)^ caused a change of tactics, and gave 
an impetus to the building of larger vessels — quadriremes and 
quinqueremcs~in which incrca.sed oar-power was available 
for the propulsion of the heavier weights. 

In principle these vessels were only expansions of the trireme, 
so far as the disposition of the rowers was concerned, but llu- 
speed could not have increased in proportion to the weight, and 
hence arose the variety of contrivances which superseded 
the ramming tactics of the days of Phormio. In the century 
that succeeded the close of the Peloponnesian V\ ar the fashion 
of building big vessels became prevalent. We hear of various 
numbers of banks of oars up to si.xteen (cKKai6cK'»//j?/s')--the 
big vessel of Demetrius Poliorcetes. The famous lesseraconteres 
or forty -banked \'es.sel of Ptolemy Philopator, if it ever existed 
except in the imagination of Callixcnus, was in reality notliing 
more tlrnn a costly and ingenious to\', and never of any practical 
use. The story, however, of its construction indicates the per- 
fection to which the shipwTight’s art had l>een carried among 
the ancients. 

The Romans, who develofied their naval power during the 
First Punic War, though it is clear from the treaty with Carthage, 
509 B.C., that they had had some maritime interests and adventur- 
ings before that great struggle began, were deficient in the art 
of naval construction. A Carthaginian quinquereine, which 
Imd drifted ashore, sensed them for a model, and with crews 
taught to row' in a framework set up on dry land they manned a 
fleet w'hirh was launi'hed in sixty days from the time that the 
trees w'cre felled. Their first attempt was, as might have been 
expected, a failure. Put they persevered, and the invention 
of the “ corvus/’ by means of which hoarding w’ere opposed to 
ramming tactics, gave them under Duilius (260 B.i'.) \'iclor}' at 
Mylac, and eventually the command of the sea. From tliat time 
onwards they continued to build .ships of many banks, and 
seem to have maintained their prcailection for fighting at close 
quarters. The larger ve.ssels wdth their “turres.” or castles, 
fore and aft, dosen’ed Horace’s description as ‘^alta naviuni 
propugnaculu.” The “corvais" and the “dolphin” were ready 
in action to fall on the enemy’s decks, and m ( aesar’s battle 
with the Veneti off the roast of Caul the “ falces/’ great spars 
wdth rurv'ed steel heads like a sickle, mowed through the rigging 
and let down the sails on which alone the foe depended for 
movement. 

But the fashion of building big ships receixed a severe shock 
at the battle of Actium (31 B.r.), when the light Liburnian 
“ biremes,” eluding the heavy' missiles of the larger vessels, 
swept away their banks of oars, leaving them crippled and 
unable to move, till one by one they were burnt down to the 
water’s edge and sank.^ After this experience the Romans 
adopted the Liburnians as their principal model, and though 
the Imilding of vessels with many banks continued for some 
centuries, yet the Liburnian type was so far dominant that 
^ Ml rivale, Hist, of Romans under the Empire^ c. 28. 
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tlie name ^eaencally, jast as the name ef tfimme 

had been ns^ before, to signify a mari^o^war, without reference 
to the sae of >ressel or the number of banks of oars. 

M^whiie, with the peace of the Meditenanean ensured, 
for piracy was kept in ab^ance by the imperial power, and with 
increased commercial activity, the building of large merchant 
vessels naturally followed. These were propelled bv sails and 
not by oars, which, however, continued to furnish the principal 
motive power for the ship of war until the necessity for increasing 
its carrying power began to make it too unwieldy for propulsion 
by rowing. 

The great com ships, which brought supplies from Egypt 
to the capital, were, if we may take the vessel doscribed by 
Lucian as a typical instance, 120 cubits long by 30 broad and 
2^ deep. The ship in which St Paul and his companions were 
wrecked carried 276 souls besides cargo. Even larger vessels 
than these were constmeted by the Romans for the transport 
of marbles and great (^lisks to Italy. These huge vessels 
carried thrre masts, with square sails, and on the main mast a 
topsail, which the com ships from Alexandria alone were allowed 
to keep set when coming into the Italian port. All other merchant 
vessels were compelled to strike the supparum. 

But while the construction of large vessels for commercial 
purposes was thus developed, the policy of keeping the war- 
vessel light and handy for manoeuvring purposes prevailed, 
and, though vessels of three, four or even five banks were still 
built, the great majority did not rise above two banks. In 
war with the Vandals (a.d. 440-470) we hear of ships of a 
single bank, with decks above the rowers. These, we are told, 
were of the type which at a later date were called Dromons 
(Spo/wovc?) in allusion to their speedy qualities, a name which 
gradually superseded the Lihumian, as indicating a man-of-war. 
During the following centuries the Mediterranean was the scene 
of constant naval activity. The rise of the Mussulman power, 
which by a.d. 825 had mastered Crete and Sicily, made the 
maintenance of their fleet a matter of first importance to the 
emperors of the East, and as the Arab inroads became more 
threatening, and piracy more rife, so the necessity of improving 
their galleys as regards s]>eed and armament became more and 
more pressing. It was dtiring this period, and that very largely 
by the Arabs, that a great advance was made in the employment 
of what we should call artillery. The use of Greek fire and of 
other detonating and combustible mixtures, launched by siphons 
or in the form of bombs thrown by hand or machinery, led to 
various devices by way of protective armour, such as leather 
or felt casing, or woollen stuffs soaked in vinegar, and all such 
contrivances tended gradually to alter the dmracter as well 
as the equipment of the war vessel. 

During the same period the rise and growth of the Venetian 
republic mark the entrance on the scene of a new seafaring 
and shipbuilding power. 

Meanwhile, the northern seas were breeding a new terror. 
In the 5th century the Roman fleet which guarded the narrow 
entrance into the British Channel had disappeared. The 
Frankish power gradually e.stablished itself in Gaul. But 
behind the Franks still fiercer races, born to the use of oar and 
sail, were gathering for the invasion of the west and south. 
For a while it seemed as if the empire consolidated by Charle- 
magne would be able to withstand their inroads. Yet even in 
the year of his coronation (a.d. 800) the piratical Northmen 
had carried their ravages as far as Aquitaine. Charlemagne 
organized a naval force at Boulogne and at Ghent. But, though 
in alliance with the kings 6f Mercia and Wessex, he had not that 
control of the Channel which the possession of both shores had 
given to the Romans. The ships o^he Vikings, propelled by oar 
and sail, were seagoing vessels of Spexcellent type. They were 
of various sizes, ranging from the ^uta of about 30 oare to ask 
or skeid with 64 oars and a crew of 240, and to the still larger 
dreki or dragon boats, and the famous snekkfiif or serpehts, 
said to be represented on the Bayeux tapestry. Of these veswla 
we have fo^natety, Aough of the smaller doss, a typical 
inatanoe in the welMmown Viking ship discovered in 1880 in a 


temb^moired at Gokitad MarCbristialiM^ eff 
are given as ; length ^8 ft) beam 16 ft. 7 in., depth 5 
with high stem and stem ; dinkerdiiidt of oak tht^ 
with ifiloars on dftier side. Of thk type were the vaiiels kige 
and small which had by the 9th centmy or even earher 
their wav into the Memtermnean. Such were the fleets which 
continually infested the northern and western coasts of Gani, 
carrying swarms of the fierce Northmen who eventually came tei 
stay, and gave their name to the pcMon of Neustria which they 
had wrested from the Frankish king (91s). If, as » probabb, 
the Danc||!who invaded England us^ the same class of vessel^ 
Alfred the Great must, according to the Saxon Chfomde^ be 
credited with improvements in construction, which enabled 
him to defeat them at sea (897). He built, we are tdd^ vessels 
twice as long as those of the filvs, swifter, steadier and higte, 
some of them for 60 oars, an(^Br his own design, not following 
eitlier the Danish or Frisian 

While the northern seas were dnis full of activity and conflict, 
there was little repose in the Mediterranean. The emperors of 
the West do not seem to have maintained their fleets or naval 
stations as they had been of old. Ravenna and Misenum 
were shorn of their ancient glories. But in the East things were 
different. There, as we have said, it was fully perceived that 
the maintenance of the empire depended upon sea power. The 
Tactica of the Emperor Leo (886*911), followed by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959), give us full details as to the ex- 
position of a Byzantine fleet and its units. Ihontons of two sizes 
and of two banks of oars are described, and, besides these, 
.smaller Dromons of great speed are referred to aa “ galleys or 
single-banked ships.” In all these the rule was still “ one oar, 
one man,” but the way was being prepared for improvements 
by which the medieval galley, stiU preserving a comparatively 
low freeboard, was enabled to equal or to surpass the mony- 
banked vessel in speed, while it was gradually adapted to carry 
greater weight and more powerful means of offence. 

The medieval man-of-war wabpssentially a one-banked vessel 
(ftovoKporov), but the use of longer oars or sweeps took the place 
of the smaller paddling oars of the ancient vessel, and altered 
greatly the angle at which the oars reached the water. It was 
the increase in the length and weight of the oar, requiring for its 
efficiency greater power than that of one man, which led to the 
employment of more than one man to an oar. With the longer 
oar the necessity arose of placing the weight at a greater distance 
from the power applying the lever, 'ftis was gaii^d by the 
invention of the apostis^ which was practically a framework 
standing out on each side of the hull and running parallel td 
it ; a strong external timber, in which the thowls, against which 
the oars were rowed, were set. By this means it became possible 
not only to arrange the oars horizontally, in sets of three or 
more of different lengths {alia zenzile\ instead of in banks one 
above the other obliquely, but still further to make an innovation, 
unknown to the ancients, which, while greatly increas^ the 
length and substance of the oar, and its leverage^ applied the 
strength of three or four men (or even up to seven with the 
larger galleys and galleasses) for the motive power of each 
blade. As time went on oajj^of from 30 to 50 ft. came into vogue, 
the inboard portion of which was about one-third of the length; 
and furnished with handles (manettss) attached to- the loom, 
white the men for each oar were airranged in steps {alia scdoccio). 

It must not be imagined that these developments* took place 
all at once, or that any improvements in building, or in the 
method of propulsion, were generally adopted but by stow degree*. 
Moreover, as commerce inoffcsed and merchant vessels gained 
in size, the necessity of being able to defend themselves against 
piratical attacks became more and more co^nt, a neceasirty 
which ultimately led the way to the supersession of the galley 
by the sailing vessel. Yet the galley for centuries, especiaUy 
m the Mediterranean, maintained its place as the ship of war 
par exosUmce, even when mixed fleets of gaHeys and s ai l ing 
vessels were not uncommon. In the Atlantic and northern 
seas it was less an hidence, though even with the Spanish Armada 
some galleys and galleasses were included in the mvOding fleet 
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IImi jioM i»f tbft OuMikf wai oot of mat activity m «hip^ In England during ttie*Tudor times a great advance in shk^ 
hMiy^j in which the Venetians and the Genocfle were the building is obMrvabfe. Heiuy VIL with his. new ships, ^ 
laad|p.in the MeditciTaRean, but the entemriae of England '' Regent ’’ and the “ Sovereign/’ and: Henry VIII. with hts 
Hndar Richard Goeur de Lion (itSg^jigg) Ihows thag in die Henpr Grace k Dieu/’ or :" Great Harry/’ both came abieast 
northern seas great efiorts were being made m the same direction, of their times, but k .k worthy of notice that the French then, 
with the undoubted result that the English nation became more as well as at a later period, were providing the best models for 
itmiliarized with the sea, ^d more eager for maritime adventure, naval architecture, ^ese big ships were armed at first with 
Richard’s fleet which sailed from Dartmouth consisted of no "serpentines,” and later with cannon and culverins. The re- 
vesiels, and its total in tfufMediterranean after reinforcement presentations of them show several tiers of guns, four or even 
amounted to 230 vessels. Amoi^ these were Busses, or Dromons five masts, and enormous structures by way of forecastles and 
of huge size, with masts and sails, ihips of burden andgtriremes. deck-houses aft. As regards merchant vessels, the Geno^ 
Nor were the Sarins without great vessels, if thr story of and the Venetians during the 15th and i6th centuries carried 
Richard’s destruction of a three-nuurted vessel, carrying rein- out great ipiprovements. The " carracks ” of the 16th century 
foreements to Acre, on board of which there were no less than often reached as much as 1600 tons burden. There is a record 
1500 men, be true. The attackm^ swarm of galleys upon the of a Portuguese carrack captured by the English, of which the 
great ship as she lay becalmec^^Bs almost like the attack of dimensions reached 165 ft. in length and 47 ft. in beam. She 
a swarm of torpedo boats upocMiisabied battleship to-day. carried 32 pieces of brass ordnance and between 600 and 700 
The whole pCTod of the-Crusades was, ^regards naval matters, passengers. The Spanish Armada (1588) was composed of 132 
one of mixed fleets, in which the sailing vessels were mcktly vessels, of which the largest was a^ut 1300 tons and 30 under 
merchant vessels armed for fighting purposes. The effect of 100 tons. Four galleys and four galleasses accompanied the 
the Crusades upon the seafaring races of northern Europe was fleet. The opposing fleet consisted of 197 vessels of which only 
that the revelation of the East and its traffic quickened their 34 belonged to the royal navy. Of these the largest was the 
desire for adventure in that and other directions. Hence " Triumph ” of about 1000 tons. The “ Ark,” the flagship of 
rivalries between them and the Me^terranean sea powers, and the English admiral, was of 800 tons, carrying 55 guns. Among 
conseqtrent improvement in sea-going vessels and in seaman- the armed merchant vessels employed with the fleet was the 

a . 'Fhe steering side-paddle gradually disappears, emd the " Buonaventure,” the first English vessel that made a successful 
ler shi^ at the stem becomes the usual means of directing voyage to the Cape and India. The result to England of the 
the vessel’s course. The merchant vessels when prepared for defeat of the Spaniards was a great increase of mercantile 
war have fore-castles and stern-castles (compare the Roman activity. Merchants, instead of hiring Genoese or Venetian 
erected on them, of which the one survives in name, and carracks, began to prefer building and owning home-built ships, 
the other in the quarteixleck of modern times. But a change and though the foreign merchant vessels appear to liavc been on 
was at l^d which was destined to affect ail classes, from the a larjjer scale, yet, as sea-going craft, the English-built ships 
gaUey with its low freeboard to the a/la propugnacula of the certamly held their own. We hear also during this period of 
great sailing vessels. many improvements in details, such as striking topmasts, the 

The invention of gunpowder, and the consequent use of cannon use of qhain pumps, the introduction of studding, topgallant, 
onboard ship, was the cause offnany new departures in building sprit and top sails, also of the weighing of anchors by means 
and armaments. In the galleys we find guns mounted in the of the capstan, and the use of long cables. In the men-of-war 
bows, and broadside on the upper deck, en barbette, firing over the lower tier of guns, which, as in the galleys, had been carried 
the bulwarks. Soon, however, ^ need of cover suggested dangerously near the water-line, began to be raised. This im- 
Mrtholes cut for the guns, just as in the ancient galleys they had provement, however, does not seem to have been adopted in the 
been cut for the oars. The desire to carry many guns Jed to English ships till after the Restoration. Meanwhile, in the 
many alterarions in build, such as the tumble-home of the sides, Mediterranean tjie galley was stiU in vogue, being only partially 
and the d^re for speed to many improvements in rig, as well superseded by the great galleasses, six of which are recorded 
as to an increase in the number of masts and consequently to have taken part in the battle of Lepanlo (1571), in which the 
larger spread of uU. About 1370-1380 French, Venetians and Venetians and their allies employed no less than 308 galleys 
Spaniiurds are using the new artillery in action, and the policy with single banks and long sweeping oars. The contrast between 
of maintaining a navy composed of sailing vessels built for the the conditions and the character of the vessels used in this little 
purposes of war, and not merely of armed merchant ships and those engaged in the case of the Spanish Armada is interesting 
impressed for the emeigency , soon began to take effect. and instructive as typical of the different development of naval 

in Engbuid Henry V. (1413) built large vessels for his fleet, power in the inland and the open seas. 

"great ^ps^ cogs, carracks, ships, barges and ballingers/’ During the 17 th century’ the expansion of trade and the increase 
some of which were of nearly 1000 tons, but the generality from of mercantile enterprise were incessant, The East India Company 

to eto tons. In the list of his fleet no galleys seem to be organizea its fleet of armed vessels of about 600 tons, and fought 

includea. Meanwhile in the soutli the type of vessel called its way through Portuguese obstruction to the Indian coast. 
" caravel ” was being developed, in which Portuguese and The Dutch were also competing for die trade of the East and 
Spaniar^ dared the Atlantic and 11^0 their great discoveries, the West, and formed similar companies with this object in 
It was in a vessel of this kind tlmt vlolumbus (1492) sought to view. Conflicts owing to commercial rivalry and international 
reach the: Indies by a western route.* She was but little over jcaloukes were inevit^le. Hence in the British navy the con- 
230 tons when fully laden. Her forecastle overhung the stem strucrion of large vessels such as die " Prince Royal ” and the 
by nearly 12 ft. Aft she had a half deck and a quarter deck. " Sovereign of the Seas ” (see Rigging), which may be con- 
Her total length was 128 ft., her beam nearly 26 ft. She had sidered as among the earliest types of the modem wo^en man’ 
three 'masts and a bowsprit. Her fore and main masts were of-war. English oak afforded the best timber for shipbuilding, 
^uaiw-rigged, but the mizwn hsi a lateen sail. The vessels and skilful naval architects, such as Phineas Pett, succeeded 
in which Vasco da Gama first doubled the Cape of Good Hope in oonstiucting the kind of sea-^oii^ war vessel which eventually 
(x4b7) were of the same type but larger. The ship of Jbhn gave England the superiori^ in its struggle with other naval 
Cabot (1497) in which he discovered Newfoundland must have powers in this and t^ foMwing century. This, hewever, was 
been much smaller, as he had a ciw of only eighteen men. by no means easily gained. *hie Dutch and the French were not 
Among the results of these worid-famous voyages and di»* slack in the building of merchant vessels and men-of-war. The 
omrerics was natarally a great inorease in maritime adventure. capture of vessels from time to time on either side served to 
S* Sir G. V. Holme., Ancifnt ««rf Modem Ships, i. 87, to the of improvemmt and to assist in tie progress 

WWeh the writer Is indebted for many of the details conce^g pf the art of construction. The French navy especially, under 

modem v wa d b a ; the fostering care of Colbert, was greatly strengthened. During 
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the x8th c^ury it wae constaotty found tliat the dmniions 
of* FreaA 1^ exceeded those of British skuM of the same 
date, end ^that French vessels were superior m speed. This 
led from nttie to time to an increase of the measurements 
of the vanous classes of vesseb in the British navy. These 
were now rated according to the numb^ of guns which they 
were constructed to carry. 

A 90-gun ship of the hnc at the beginning of the i8th century* 
averaged 164 ft. in lei^ of gun deck, 47 ft. beam, and about 
1570 tons, while the frigates now ran to lao ft with 34 ft beam 
and from 600 to 700 tons. These dimensions, however, were 
not always maintained, and towards the middle of the century 
the Admiralty seem to have recpgnizcd the consequent inferiority 
of their ships. The famous and ill-fated “Royal George,*’ 
launched in 1756, was the result of an effort to improve the line- 
of-battlc ship of the period. She was 178 ft in length, 52 ft. 
in beam, was of over 2000 tons, and carried 100 guns and a crew 
of 750 men. The “ Victory,” Nelson’s flagship, was built nearly 
ten years later. Her dimensions were 186 ft., 52 ft., 2162 tons, 
and she carried roo guns. During the same period frigates, 
which were cruisers carrying their armament on one deck, 
were built to cany 32 or 36 guns, but in this class also the French 
cruisers were superior in speed and of larger dimensions. The 
remainder of the i8th century and the ^ginning of the tgih 
witnessed a continuous rivalry in naval architecture, the French 
and Spanish models being constantly ahead of the BritislPin 
dimensions and armament. In the American war (1812) the 
same disparity as regards dimensions became apparent, and the 
English frigates, and sloops used us cruisers, were gencraJly 
outcla^d, and in some instances captured, American vessels 
of their own rate. This as usual led to the construction of 
laiger vessels with greater speed, and though, after the con- 
clusion of the long war, the activity of the royal dockyards 
slackened, yet the great three -decors of the last period, 
before the adoption of steam power, had reached a length of 
over 200 ft., with more than 55 ft. beam, and over 3000 tons. 

Meanwhile the mercantile navies of the world, but more 
especially of England, had largely increased. The East India- 
man, as the armed vessels of the East India Company were called^ 
really performed the functions of merchant vessel, passenger 
ship, and man-of-war. But, where there was no monopoly, 
competition soon quickened the development of trading vessels. 
The Americans with their fast-saili^ “ clippers ” again taught 
the English builders a lesson, showing that increas^ length in 
proportion to beam gave greater speed, while admittmg of 
lighter rigging in proportion to tonnage, and of economy as 
regards the numbed oi men required to work the ship. The 
English sliipyards were for a long time unequal to the task of 
producing vessels capable of competing with those of thcir 
American rivals, and their trade suffered accordingly. But 
after the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 1850 things improved, 
and we And clippers from Aberdeen and from the Clyde beginning 
to hold their own on the long voyages to China and elsewhere. 

At this epoch s^eam power appears in use on the scene, and 
the period of great wo^en vessels closes with iron and steel 
taking their pli^ in the construction of the hulls, while the sail 
gives way to the paddle and the screw. 

Literature. — i. For Ancient Ships: — Duemichen, FM of an 
Egyptian Queen ; Cliabas, Etudes sur l’ant%qu%U historic ; Raw- 
UiMoa, Ancient MonarohUs ; Schefier, De mtitia nat/a/t veierum ; 
Boeckh, Urkundon iiibor das Seswesen des attiseken Staates; B. 
Gwiier, De r« nauali veterum ; Idem, Das Model mnes athehiseken 
FUnfreihenschiffes {Pentere) aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen im 
Kihtiglichen Museum mu Beflin \ Idem, Die Gemmen des Kdniglichen 
Museums mu Berlin mit Darstellungen antiker Schtffe ; Idem, Dfk 
dUesten ScMt^sdars/ellungen mtf amHhan MUnMen ; A. Cartauld, La 
Triire ^Mntenne ; Breusing, J^e hlmUih der Allen ; Smith, Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St Paul ; C. Torr, Amient Skipi. 2. For medievid 
aad modem shipping :^A. Jol, ArcMologie nmole and Gloeeaire 
nautique; Jmiea de la Giavi^, Jours de la marine d ramee 
(PariSk 1885) : Fincati, Le Ttitemi ; C de la Ronci^e, Hisloire'Ae la 
marine jfranpmee ; Haiquif de Folin, Bateano et naeire$ ; W. Laird 
Clowes, The Royal Nmy; W. S. lindsay, Hittory of Merchant 
Shipps and Amient Commerce ; Sir G. C. Hokeei, ArttionI and 
Modem Shepo. ^ (E.Wa;) 


Before steam was supplied to the propulsion of shi^ . tbe 
voyagejrom GreaO Britain to America la^ for soinp ; 
at the beginning of tl>e 20th century the time had beenjiediwa 
to about six days, and in ijio the fastest vessels oould do jt 
m four and a hall days. Similarly, th^ voyage to Australiiit 
which took about thirteen weeks, had been reduced to. tbW 
days or le^. The fastest of the gailing tea-cUm>ers r^uirod 
about three months to bring the early teas from Cnina to Greet 
Britain 1910 they were Drought to London by, the ordbary 
P . & O.iHwice in five weeks. Athmtic liners now run betweep 
England and America which maintain speeds of 23 and a6 knots 
over the whole course, as compared with about la knots before 
the introduction of stem. Tlie accommodation m the modem 
passenger ships is palatial cona|i|||^d with that in the correspopd- 
ing wooden sailing ships of the iniddle of the 19th centur>^ 

The changes from sail power to steam power for propuleion, 
and from wood to iron and steel for constructkuuu purposes, 
proceeded together, though at first very slowly. The marine 
steam engine was at first a very imperfect motor, and the 
services upon which steamships could be used to advantsge 
were, in consequence, much restricted. 'Diere was, moried^, 
a national prejudice against the substitution of iron for ** the 
Wooden WaUs of Old Engird.” . 

It is recorded that an iron boat, intended apparently for 
passenger service, was built and launched on the river Foss, 
in Yorkshire, in 1777, and shortly afterwards iron 
was used for the shell plating of lighters for ccuud 
service. One of these, having its shell constructed 
of plates five-sixteenths of an inch thick, was built 
near Birmingham in 1 787 . About the same time parts of wooden 
ships began to be replaced by iron, the first being beam kn(^. 
Early in the 19th century iron ” diagonal riders ” lor providing 
the kmgitudimd strength were introduced by Sir Robert Sepptngs, 
and from this period down to the Jiresent day iron strengthenings 
for resisting both transverse ana longitudihal strains Imve been 
generally used in wooden ships. The introduction of iron as 
a recognized material for ship construction is often given as. 
dating from 1818, when the lighter ** Vulcan ” was built on the 
Mohl^nd canal, near Glasgow. 

Among the early objections were : (i) from its weight iron 
could not be expected to float, and was therefore unsuitable for 
the construction of a floating body ; (a) when a ship constructed 
of this material grounded and was exposed to bumping on a shore, 
the bottom would be easily perforated ; (3} the bottom oould 
not be preserved from fouling by weeds and barnacles ; and 
(4) the iron affected the compass, making it untrustworthy, 
if not useless. Gradually, however, the material made its wa^, 
and the objections to it proved to be for the most pari untenabM* 
Objection (i), although often repeated, was proved to involve 
a fallacy. With regard to objection (2) it was found that irem 
ships might ground and be subjected to a great deal of bumpipg 
and rou^ usage without bring destroyed, and that, on the whol^ 
they were better off in thi^espect than wooden ships. On more 
than one occasion when iipn and yooden ships were stranded 
together the same gale apd in wproximately the same circum- 
stances, the iron ships were got off, and, apart from local injuiy, 
were found to be little the worse for the grounding, while the 
wooden ships were either totally Wrecked, or, if got off, were 
strained to such an extent as to be beyond repair. Hie power 
of resistance of iron ships to the strains produced by grounding 
received, in 1846-1847, a reiaarkable confirmation in connexion 
with the grounding of the ''Great Britain,” tl» first large screw 
steamer built of iron. This ship had been initiated by, and 
buOt under the supervision of, Mr I. K. Brunet, who had bestowed 
much attentkwi ^uppn the details of her construction. In 1846 
she ran ashore in k^drum Bay, in Ireland, knd settled on two 
detached rodcs ; and although she remained agrbiind fbr eleven 
months* ipriuding a whole winter, she was suSiequeptly got off 
and repaired, and afterwards did good sendee. As regards (a), 
the fouling of the bottom, this evil, althou^ not preventam, 
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can^lMmed fiateriftlljr by frequent cImi^ and npakting, 
pn w gi fc d^ of courier that docks ore available. The foortn 
obfeeHbn, the tfftet nf iron on the compass^ was vefv serious. 
Mtbr esnerimenthig with the '^kainbow ** a,t Deptford ind the 
^Ironstoes at Liv^tpool^ Sir G. B. Airy in 1839 read a paper on 
the sul^e^ before the Royal Society^ and the rules which he gave 
for the correction of the error caused bv the irort at once became 
the guide for future practice. Besiaes the above, a furthdr 
objemon was raised which 'applied onlv to warships, namely, 
the nature of the damage which would be done to aiyron ship 
1^ the enemy's shot ; this also was found to be ■Kserious, 
when proper appliances were supplied, than the doiRge done 
in the same circumstances to a wooden ship. Thus during the 
Chinese War in 1843 the "Nemesis,*’ an iron vessel, was able to 
repair her damase from shot m ^enty-four hours at the scene 
of the fight, whfle some woodeti* ships had to go to Bombay, 
the nearest port at which repairs could be carried out. 

Steel, as a mterial for shipbuilding, was introduced under 
modem conditions of manufacture during the years i$70"i875. 
It is a homeweneous metal, stronger than iron, and of 
® morc^ uniform and more trustworthy character, 
^ts quality is to a considerable extent independent of 
the skill of those employed in its manufacture, whereas 
iton is produced by a laborious and unhealthy process, and is 
largely d^endent for its quality on the skill of the workmen. 
Among the advantages which experience has proved iron and 
steel to possess over wood for the purposes of ship construction 
arc ; (1) the structure of the ship has l^s weight ; (2) it has 
greater durability j (3) the requisite general and local strengths 
are much more easily obtained. 

The importaiice of the first of these advantages can soaroely be 
ovei^tatod. The primary object of a particular ship is to carry cargo 
or passengers, or both, from place to place, at a given speed (in the 
case of a wamhip, the armament, ammunition, armour, &c., constitute 
the weight to be carried) ; and since at the maximum draught at 
which the vessel can properly and safely proceed on her passage the 
totalweight of vessel, (nurgo, «c., complete, must beadefiniis quantity, 
namely, the weight of the water displaced by the ship, it follows that 
the less the weif^t required for the structure of the ship, the greater 
is that available for the caigo, fiic. 

As to duxabiUty, in wcM>den ships the chief source of deterioration is 
dry-rot, in iron or steel ships the wasting of the surfaces, espeoiaUy 
of such portions of the outer surfaces of the bottom plating as are 
IrMuentiy left bare of paint and exposed to the sea, and of the inner 
sunaces of the Ixittom in machinery spaces, &c. If dry-rot can be 
preveated* the life of the wooden ship wiU be lengthened ; so also will 
the life of the iron or steel ship if the surfaces cau be kept covered witji 
paint, to prevent the corrosive action of air and water. With both 
wood and iron or steel ships, if the parts which have become dcteiior- 
•fied can be removed and replaced, this is usually wor^ doing when 
tha determration is only local. At the end of the 18th century the 
preservation of wpod was not so well understood as it is at the present 
o^, and teak, one of the most durable of woods, was, in Great 
Bri tain at least, little known. The ships for the Royal Navy as then 
coastructed were only expected to be available for serWee some 
fifteen or turanty years. The ships built for the East India Com- 
pany made, on an average, four voyages, which occupied eight 
years. This at one time was considered the vessel's fife, so far 
the Company's service was concerned ; but subMquenriy, if 
on <ttcaminatsion at the expiration orxhat time they appeared 
wo^ repairing, this waigdone, apd they were aUowed to 
make two more voyag^. It was unusual for one of these ships 
to make more tha n six voyages ; after this they were sold or 
breken up. 

In certain coses, however, ships lasted a considerable length of 
time ; a number o( vessels built in the 1 7th century continued in the 
service of the Royal Navy until the middle of the 18th century, though 
with a reduced number of guns, and specimens of the old wooden 
battleships which served in the fleet in the earlier part of the last 
century are still to be found in the naval and other ports as training 
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10 years before she took part m thn battle of Trafalgar, and to-day 
flies the flag of the commander-in-cldef at Portsmouth. Of small 
wooden merchant vessels there ate instnnew of tho attainment of very 
remarkable aM Lloyd's Register lor xpoo-ipio shows one asiling 
vessel, the Olivia "jm 94 tons, as haviu been buiU as early as in 
i8ig, two vessels built in the 'twenties, and^elve built between 1830 
and 1840. The cdUier brig " Brotbariy Love,” of South Shields, was 
over oaodiundred yasis old when she was broken up: and the 
sohoones '* BoDy,” bmit in 1^05, wae still saihiigin f 90s ; os also wan 
the brig ” Hvalfisken,” built at Calmar in ^eden in zSoi. The 


dliBfBiMliiafiltelUtvcMdur: ImibIIL 88 ft 8 in. : linMfth iift 
—% small wooden miikkg vessel built in ivat and st" 


In the cases of these very oM wooden vessels it Should be re- 
membe^ that many portions of the original struotuies have been 
replaced by con^ual repairs. We haveless experience conceminE 
the hie of iron and steel ships when taken care of, and in most instanc^ 
81^ have been condemned and broken up orily because they were 
o^lete ; but after twenty or even forty years' service, those parts 
which by acadent or intention had remained properly covers and 
protected were found very little the worse for wear- Thus the in n^r 
Burfa^ of outside plating of such vessels, coated with cement 
tow b^ l^d to be in as good condition as when the ships were 
tot built The hulls of many of the eaity iron ve&sels still aioat are 
k^wn to be in excellent condition. The '' Himalaya,” an iron vessel 
of 3453 tons and 700 h.p., 6 guns, length 340 ft. 5 in., breadth 46 ft 
2 in., drath 24 ft., built Dy Bdare of Blackwall in 1853 for the P. & Q. 
Steam Packet Co., and purchased by the Admiralty, was actively 
^ployed, chiefly as a troop-ship, until 1896, when she was converted 
into a coal d^t, it being found that her plating and framing were 
almost as good as new. ^own as C. 60/' she seemed likely in xoio 
to survive for nmny years in her new service. The ” Warrior 
the first British iron oattleship, built in 1861, was converted into a 
floating workshop forty years later at Portsmouth, where in loio 
she was known as " Vernon III." The hull and fnmung of the vessel 
were then practically as sound as whan first put togetiier. Experi- 
ence up to 1910 with vessels built of mild steel indicates that thia is 
more liable to surface Cbrrosion tlian iron, especially where exposed 
to the action of bilge water and coal 'ashes in boiler rooms. Some 
owners on this account require the plating for the tank tops under 
tto boilers to be of iron in vessels otherwise built of mild steel, al- 
though the iron is inferior in strength and costs more than the suid 
steel. 

That general and local strength are more easily obtained in an iron 
or steel ship than in a wooden one follows partly from the fact that 
the weight required for the structure is less in the former than in the 
latter, and al^ from the fact that iron and steel are more suitable 
materials for the purpose. They can be obtained in almost any 
desired stope, the parts can be readily united to one another with 
comparatively little loss of strength, and great local strength can be 
provided in very little space. 

For some purposes, and in some markets, wood is still in favour. In 
scientiflc expeditions to the Polar regions, it is of the highest import- 
ance to avoid any disturbance of the compass, and this can be ensured 
by cons^cr^g the vessel of wood, with metal fastenings. The 
" From," built in 1892 for Nansen’s Arctic expedition, was of wood, 
her outside planking, in three thicknesses, amounting in the aggregate 
to from 2 A in. up to 28 in. ; she was 127 ft. , long, rigged as a three- 
masted schooner, and provided with auxiliary machmery working a 
screw propeller. The America," fitted out for the Ziegler expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, was an old Dundee whaler (the " Esquimaux ") , 
and was reported to to still a " stout ” ship with timbers as sound as 
on the day they were put in thirty -six years before. She is 157 ft. 
long, 294 ft. beam, xgj ft. deep, net tonnage 466 ; her engines have a 
nominal horse-power of 100, and she has a lifting .screw. In 1901 the 
*’ Discovery," a wooden vessel, 172 ft. in length, was built at Dundee 
for Antarctic exploration, under Captain Robert Scott, R.N.,> and 
a wooden vessel for similar service was constructed in Germany, and 
in 1910- the " Terra Nova *’ (Plate I., fig. 2), a wo^en Dundee whaler, 
187 ft. long, barque-rigged and fitted with auxiliary steam power, 
which had already seen service in the Far South, carried to the 
Antarctic regions an expedition also led by Captain Scott. Some 
wooden sailing vessels arc still built in the United States and 
employed in the coasting and otlicr trades. One of these, the 
" Wyoming," the largest wooden sailing vessel ever built, was 
launched in December 2909 at Bath. She was a six-masted schooner 
350 ft. long, 50 It. wide and 30 ft. deep. Wood is also in favour 
for most of the large and psJatial river steamers of the western 
states of America. 

Some progress had been made in the introduction of steam 
propulsion before the end of the iSth century, but5r« 
the advance became more rapid in the 19th. Inorei 
the early steam vessels paddle-wheels only were used for 
propulsion. 

In 180x^x802 the ” Charlotte Dundas,” one of the earliest steam 
vessels, was constmeted by Symington in Scotland^ She proved 
her capability for towing puiposes on the Forth and Clyde canal. 
FuRon now made his experiments in France, and after visiting Scot- 
land and witnessing the succem Of the ” Charlotte Dundas,^' con- 
struAted the " Clermont ” on the East Hudson river in America in 
1807. The engines for this vessel ware obtained from Boulton it Watt, 


Mr W.R. Smith, C.B., in the TrmnsacHoiu of ths InsHtuHom of J 
ArchiUcis (1905). 
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oi Englaad. SUe ran as a sasMnger bqat between New York an<| 
Albanyi and at the end of her second season proved too small 
for the crowd that thronged to take passage in her. In 1809 the 
' Pbodnix ** made the pakage from Hoboken, in New Jeney, to 
a, and was that the iirst steamer to make a sea voyage. 


In .j8i2,^eU began running his steamer " Comet/* with passengers, 
between GUsgow, Greenock and Helensburgh : ^e was 4a it. &ng^ 

II ft. broad, 5I deep, and her engine liM one cylinder tx in. m 
diameter, with h 16-in. stroke. Owing to the success achieved by 
these and other vessels in America and Great Biitain, steamers soon 
began to make their aroearance on many oi the principal rivers of 
the world. Early in 1014 there were five steamlx>ats on the Thames, 
and the steamboat ^‘Margery,** built on the Qyde, was brought 
through the Forth and Clyde canal and round by the east coast to 
the Thames. In the same year a writer in the G^tUlaman's Afogojnn# 
was able to say : '* Most of the principal rivers in North America 
are navigated by steamboats ; one of them passes 2000 m. on the 
great river Mississiopi in twenty-one days, at the rate of 5 m. an hour 
against the descenoing Current." In lei6 the first steam passenger- 
boat ran across the English Channel from Brighton to Havre, and a 
line of steamers was started to run between New York and New 
London. All of these vessels were built of wood ; but m 1820 the 
hrst iron steamship, the " Aaron Manby," was constructed and 
employed in a direct service between London and Paris. In 1822 a 
return was made to the House of Commons showing the times 
occupied by steamers as compared with sailing vessels on some thirty 
coasting routes ; the average speed given lor steamers in ^e best of 
these was from eight to nine Knots, while the average time taken 
vari^ from one-half to one-sixth (or even less) of the time taken by 
the sailing vessels. 

Steam vessels were employed at a very early date upon the mail 
services, for besides being very much quicker tlkn the sailing vessels, 
they were practically independent of the direction of the wind, and 
to a considerable extent of the weather ; consequently the regularity 
of their passages contrasted very favourably with the irregular times 
kept by the sailing vessels. The maU service across tlie Irish Channel, 
between Holyhead and Dublin, was especially uncertain in the days of 
the sailing packets, frequently occupying three of four days, and 
occasionafly as much as seven and nine days. All this was altered 
when in 1821 the steamers " Royal Sovereign " and " Meteor " were 
placed on tlie service. The advantages were so apparent tliat steam 
packets between Great Britain and the Contineut, and on many 
other services, were soon established. The mail boats Irad been for 
many years owned by the crown, but in 1833 the carrying of the 
to and from the Isle of Man, and between England and Holland 
and Hamburg, was entrusted to private companies. Marked im- 
provement in the services, and especially in the boats employed, 
resulted from the competition to secure the distinction and other 
advantages of carrying His Majesty’s mails. An intermediate stage 
followed, extending over a comparatively short period, during which 
the crown stdl held many of the mail boats, wlxile in a considerable 
number of cases the mail services were let to private companies. 
After this the British government abandoned altogether the pohey 
of being the owners of the boats, and the mail services have since 

been competed for by private companies. ^ 

The " Savannah " was the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. 
She ran from Savannah to Uvcrpool m 1819 in twenty-five da>rs 
under steam, however, only for a portion of the time. She was built 
at New York as a sailing ship, but before Uunching was fitted with 
steam power, the paddle-wheels being arranged to lie removed and 
placed on deck when not required. She was 130 ft. long, 26 ft. broad, 
iblft. deep and of about 380 tons. The success of tlie Entemnse, 
of 470 tons, which made the voyage from London to Calcuthi hy the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1825 in 103 saiUng days is noteworthy. I he 
dirtance is 11,450 nautical mUes, and the vessel was under steani for 
64 days and under sail for 39 days. The steamer afterwards (1829- 
1830) made the trip between Bombay and Suer in 54 days, in further- 
ance of a scheme to reach the former place from London by the Re^ 
Sea route. The year 1838 witnessed the su^essful 
voyages of the steamers " Sirius ” and Great Western. The letter 
vess^, built under the advice of I. K. Brunei, the ouginecr ^ the 
Great Western Railway Company, was the first stumer actually 
constructed for the transatlantic service. She was built of 
dimensions being -length 212 ft., breadth 35 * ^t., depth 23* R. and 
tonnage 1340 B.O.M. ; and her total displacement on a draught of 
16 ft. 8 in. was 2300 tons. Although not originally for the 
service, the " Sirius " was subsequent placed on it a.t the recom- 
mendation of Mr McGregor Lairi of Birtcnl^. This veswl al^ 
was built of wood, and was 178 ft. long, 25I ft. br^, d^ 

and her tonnage was 703. Mr Laird's arguments m favour of placmg 
the vessel on the transatlantic service throw light on the steaming 
canabUities of vessels of that day. He pointed to the Steamers 
" Dwdee " and " Perth *' making ti m. per hour, " in all weathers, 
winter and summer, fair and foul ' ; and to the other vessels ma^ng 
from^ 10 to io| m. per hour. He based his estimate for the coal re- 
quired on tiie voyage on a s^ of i o m. per hour and a 
fion of 30 tons ^day, vrUth gave 325^tons for the whole v^agJ. 
Fihally.^hc altewM 8<x> tons, coitwondmg to 
displacement at 15 ft. load draught and at ix ft. tight dmught, so 
that he had a margin of 275 tons for contingenciea 


AU the veiacih tvatr wntd nw prapelM .hr pacMMfhteli. 
The screw propeller had tieen edvocetkl as asieip8,el prppolsion 
by many mventois in England* Fiance and America duniig^ the 
hitter hidf of the x|th and the early part ol ,19th centiiiy j 
a nombw of experiments had been made, but thm . 
had* not been brought to a successful issue, as no 
suitidde steam engine was available lor driving the 
proi^Uer. Beniamin Franklin, in 1 7 75, drew attention to the in"i 
efficiency ol side paddle-wheels as a means of propulsion, and 
preposed as an alternative to set the steam engine to pu^ 
water in at the bow and force it out at the stern, the water passing 
along a trui^. In 1782 a boat 80 ft. long, htt^ with this means 
of propulsion by James Rumsey, was driven at 4 m. w hour 
on the river Potomac, and a number of other vessels similar^ 
fitted followed. In 1839 Dr Ruthven took out a patent for this 
method of propulsion in which the piston pump was replaced 
by a cQjMrifug^ pump ; and in 1865 the “ Nautilus,” a vessel 
of this wPpe, so impressed the British Admiralty of the day 
that an armoured gunboat-Hhe “ Waterwitch was provided 
with this system of propulsion. She was built of iron, 162 lt« 
long, 3a ft. broad, 13 ft. 9 in. deep, was double-ended and fitted 
with bow and stern rudders, but was otherwise similar to the 
armoured gunboat “ Viper ” built at the same time and fitted 
with a screw propeller. Many trials were carried out with the 
“ Waterwitch ” and “ Viper,” but the system adopted in the 
former was not repeated because of the great advances made in 
connexion with the screw propeller. 

Many useful experiments appear to have been carried out by 
G)lonel John Stevens in the United States in the early years 
of the 19th century, but, although some beautiful 
models of propellers made by him still remain, the 
system was not generally adopted until its com- 
mercial possibilities were more successfully demonstrated by 
Captain John Ericsson — formerly an officer in the Swedish army 
— and F. P. Smith of England. Smith took out his patent for 
the propulsion of ships bj^ means of a screw fitted in a recess 
formed in the dead wood, in May 1836, and in July of the same 
year Ericsson, then practising as a civil engineer in London, 
took out his patent. Small vessels were built and fitted by both 
inventors and both were tested in the Thames. In 1838 (Aptain 
Robert F. Stockton, on behalf of the U.S. Navy, ordered two 
iron boats of Messrs Lairds of Birkenhead, to be supplied with 
steam engines and screw propellers of Ericsson’s design. The 
first boat was named the Robert F. Stockton,” and arrived 
at New York under sail early in 1839, with her machinery on 
board. The machincr\' was fitted in her at Bordentown, and 
under the name of ” New Jersey ” the boat afterwards served 
as a tow boat on the river Delaware. She was 70 ft. long, 10 ft. 
beam and 6 ft. 9 in. draught, and could steam about 10 m. an 
hour. Ericsson had the satisfaction of seeing his plans vety 
largely adopted in the American Navy, but the mercantile 
marine adhered with great pertinacity to the paddle-wheel. 

Fincham, writing in 1851, says that in England engineers 
were reluctant to admit the success of the screw propeller, and 
adds : “ A striking instance of prevailing disinclination to the 
screw propeller was shown on the issue of a new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in which the article on steam naviga- 
tion contained no notice whatever of the subject.” 

Smith, however, persevered, and with the assistance of wme 
influential people of the day—fU)®bly Messm Rennie & Co.--- 
formed the Ship PrifpeUer Companyt and in 1838 built the 
“ Archimedes/' a vessel of 237 tons burthen, to lUuBtrate ^ 
value of the plan. The length of the vessel was 106 ft. 8 in., 
breadth 21 ft. 10 in., depth in hold 13 ft., draught of water 
9 ft. 6 in., h.p. 80 nominal, but only 66 cotild be developed. 
A speed of about yj knots could usually be maintained, but on 
one run of 30 m. under very favourable circumstances a speed 
of 10-9 m. was reported. In 1840 she was placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty for experiment, and the trials were favourably 
reported on. She afterwards passed into the hands of Brunei, 
who was so satisfied with the resulte of further trials that he 
modified the design of the “ Great Britain ” stesauhip then 





ift (1^43), «ttad her with ft irtjw |iropdter ifi^ of 
ft# ^Mf$|anftfly intended, tlie ftticoett -edf thit iMd 
«the^/v#f#eli wft# Bumdent to laigehr induenee public <^inion 
in limmr the and the Admiral^ took the ibipoftftnt 

building the “ Rattler/* « veeselof 8M tons and aoo H.P., 
to tost the e^rstem. She was practically a repeat of the “ Alecto/* 
as far as her huR and ^e power of her machinery were concerned, 
but she was propelled by a screw propeller, whe^ the “ Alecto ** 
was propelled by paddle-wheels. These vessels were tested 
togetW at sea in March (845, when the Rattler ” proved the 
faster vessel ; but the great test took place on Thursday, 5rd 
Ap^ following, when the two vessels were secured stem to stem, 
and it was found that with the engines of both ships working at 
full power the ** Rattler ** towed the “ Alecto ” astern at a 
speed of knots.^ In a few years the screw almost entirely 
superse^d the paddle-wheel for war vessels, and in 1854, during 
the war with’ Russia, Great Britain possessed ^ scmm steam 
fleet, including all claiues of ships, bulk of wood. ^ 

ITie performances of the Great Western and other vessels 
had demonstmted that ships could traverse the oceans of the 
krcyrld by steam power alone, but great advance had to be 
made in the marine engine before the ordinary trade could be 
carried on by its means with economy. In the early marine 
engines only one cylinder was provided, and. various 
means were employed for transmitting the power to 
uMhiawy. Ibe paddle Shaft * later came the oscillating cylinder 
engine and the diagonal engine, the latter being the type 
of paddle engine now most frequently adopted in Great Britain. 
With the introduction of the screw propeller the arrangements 
became much modified. At first the engines were run at com- 
paiirivelv low speeds, as in paddle-boats, gearing being supplied 
to give the Screw shaft the number of revolutions required, but 
direct-acting two-cylinder engines gradually replaced the geared 
engines. The compound engine was first adapted successfully 
to marine work by John Elder in 1854, and in time direct- 
acting vertical engines, with one high and one low pressure 
cylinder, became the common type for all ships. The boiler 
pressure, moreover, in 1854, had b^n raised to 42 !b per scj. in. 
TTie further change, accompanying still higher prewures of steam, 
from compound to triple-expansion engines was, like many other 
changes, foreseen and in some measure adopted by various 
workers at about the same time, but the first successful applica- 
tion of the principle was due to Dr A. C. Kirk. In 1874 he fitted 
a thtee-crank triple-expansion engine in the Propontis, The 
boiler used proved a failure, but in 1883 he fitted a similar set 
of engines In the Aberdeen, with a boiler pressure of 1251b, and 
the result was entirely successful. 

Continuous improvements have enabled engineers to produce 
machinery of less and less weight for the same power, and at 
the same time to reduce the spaces required for its accommoda- 
tion, the vibration due to the working of the engines, and the 
consumption of fuel per horse power. For engines of high 
power, quadruple expansion has sometimes been adopted, 
while scientific methods of balancing have been employed, 
improved qualities of steel and bronze have been introduced, 
the rate of revolution has been increased, and forced lubrication 
fitted. In the boilers higher steam pressures have been used, 
superheating in some cases being resorted to ; the rate of com- 
bustion has been accelerated by supplying air under pressure 
in the stokehold or in the fuAlaoes, and in some cases by placing 
fans in the esdiaust to draw the lur and products of combustion 
more npidty throng the fires; the former being knows, as 
fmed irem^t and m latter as induced draught. In the Navy, 
wi^ the view of saving weight, water-tube boilers have been 
a^pted, but boikrs of this type have not yet been generally 
fitted in the mercantile marine. Steam pressures now in common 
use vary from 100 to 180 Rr in. m cargo shipw ; from 140 
to <itt passenger ships, induding the laz^ Atlantic liners ; 
from 8x0 to goo tb in large wamhips where wEter*tube boilers 
are usid ; wiw in destroyers awl other dames of warships in 
The original propeller uaed by this ** lUttier ii now to be teea 
4 tf 4 he<yioMa and Albert Memaxa. 


irhich smafl tube waier-tube bidRetre kre used it varies from' 186 to 

sgolbper sq. in. . ; 

A century ago the iedpiw»tiai>!siteam engine was sioiriy 
makiiig its way as a means of ^^qpulrion as an aui^iftiy to, 
or as a subsritute for safi stehm 
ly burning wood pr coal. In 1815 nine smaB steam vesspls, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 786 tons, were built and registered 
in the Unit^ Kingdom; in 1835 34 steam vessels were built, 
having an aggregate of 3003 tons ; in 1835 86 vessels were built, 
havipg .an aggregate of 10,924 tons. In 1910 the reciprocating 
steam engine, after reaching a very high degree of perfection 
and universal adoption, was being lar]^dy replaced by the 
turbihe, coM was being replaced to a considerable extent by oil 
as a fuel for raising steam, and steam itseK was being chal- 
lenged as a motive agent by the development of tlie internal 
combustion engine. 

in. Statistics 

For some years before 1870 the total tonnage of sailing ships 
built each year in the United Kingdom had been about equal to 
that of steam ships, but then a great change took place ; _ 

54X sailing vess^, amounting to 123,910 tons, were 
added tp the register of the United Kingdom, while 433 
steam ships, amounting to 364,860 tons, were added ; the 
steam tonnage thus added being nearly three times that of sailing 
vessels. A uniform rate of increase of production of steam vessels 
was.on the whole maintained after 1870, but. as will be seen by 
referring to Table I. and fig. 3, considerable fluctuations have 
occurred, the falling ofl in steam tonnage being simultaneous with 
increases of sailing tonnage afid vice versa down to 1895. The 
dotted lines on fig. 3 show, approximately the average output for 
50 years of sailing steam tonnage separately and combined. 
Koughly speaking, it may be said that from i860 to 1895 the output 
of sailing tonnage fell from about 200,000 tons per annum to 100,000 
tons ; , during the later 'nineties the falling ofl was more rapid, and 
between 1900 and 1910 the output varied between 15,000 and 30,000 
tons. 

The average tonnage of tiie sailing vessels built in the United 
Kingdom in i860 was 206 tons ; this increased with a fair 
degree of regularity to 532 .tons in 1890, 749 tons in 1891 
and 963 tons in 1892, after which a rapid decrease took 
place, and by 1898 the average size had fallen to 75 tons ; f 

tliere were fluctuations after this date, but the average 
never rose above i()3 tons ; and these vessels are practically 
restricted to the coasting trade and pleasure purposes. 

Although the building of large sailing vessels of wood and afeel 
has almost ceased m the United Kingdom, the sizes of the largest of 
such vessels built abroad have continued to increase. Under the 
influence of the sbiubuilding bounties granted in France between 
1895 and 1903 somotning like 150 sailing vessels of from 2000 to 3500 
tons each were built, but few since. In Germany and in America 
a few large sailing vessels continue to be built. 

Lloyd’s Register for 1841 gives a table of “ the Steam Vasscls 
belonging to England, Scotland and Ireland in the years 1814 to 
1839,^ which shows tliat in 1839 there were 720 vessels 
of a total tonnage of 79,240 tons owned in the United 
Kingdom. Between 1839 and i8(>o considerable numbers 
of steam ships were built for various services, and the pro- 
duction from 1800 is shown by fig. 3 and Table 1. The tonnage 
added to the Register in i86o amounted to 93,590 tons, rising over 
four years to 293,140 tons in x8o^ ; after a gr^u^ decline extending 
over three years to 100,000 tpnsit again rose till 1872, when nearly 
500,000 tons were added. In 1876 it had fallen to about 200,000 
tons; then came the groat rise extending to 1883, when it reached 
a maximum of 885,495 tons. A rapid decrease followed, and in 1886 
it had fallen practically to w'hat it had been ten years before. In 
another three years the figure was again what it had been in 1883 ; 
and for a period of seventeen years, with much smaller fluctuations 
than previously, great increases were maintained. In 1906 a maxi- 
mum of 1,428,793 tons was reached, when another rapid occurred 
— over two years* -the minimum reached being 600,037 tons in 1908. 

The fluctuations in output, shown by fig. 3, synchronize approxi- 
mately with the improvement and depressions 10 trade. 

Tho . average tonnage of British sttun vessels rose slowly from 
80 tons in 1815 to 102 tons in 1830, and to 473 tons in i860, reaching 
a maximum of 1442 tons in 1882. During the next four 
years it fell gradually to 896 tons, rising again to 1515 ^ 
tons in 1890, and the average tonnage l^uilt smee 1890 has 
remained, with a certain amount of fluctuation, nearly 
i$oo tons. These figures may be taken as rou^y reoxe- 
sentiiig the average tonnage of the ships producti woi^out the 
world ; butas in these averages large numbers of comparatively s m all 
vepaels are Included, the vast incr^se m ^ numbers of larg^sized 
vessels whiah have been built, especially during secent years, is not 
adequately regveBented. Of the vessels built in 1890 «Uy 1 % ex- 
ceeded 8000 tods m duqdaoiment, wlmreas tbe vessels of over Booo 
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Table l.-^Showing the yj umber , Toumm^^ (Gross eud Average) ^ and Descriptian oj all Yeuds {eacheding Wafnbtpt) buiU >•» 
added to the iRegieter of the United Kingdom dunng each year ennmeraiad. 

Iron. 1 Steely I Totols. 


Year. 


Mode 

of 

Propulsion. 


Wood and Composite. ! 


1 1 Sail . 


Steaili 

I i Sail . 

I Steam 

Tr 


1865 

‘* 7 ° (j IteUi ; 

‘»75 {| IJ 


, Sail . 
Steam 


,S8o Sail . . 

t Steam . 

gu fl Sail . . 

{\ Steam . 

1 1 Sail . 

i Steam . 

^ (, Sail . . 

\ \ Steam . 


1892 I 


I Sail . 

I Steam 


/! Sail . 

( Steam 

r Sail . 

1 8y4 y , j^team 

V. Sail . 

» ^95 y I Steam 

u r /I Sail . 

^team 

g ( Sail . 
1^97 Steam 


No. 

78O 

49 

eoo 

3 S 


Groso 

Tonnage.* 

154, U<> 

7.050 

100,430 

5.*7«o 


No. 


Si 

149 


IlO 

344 


Groati 

Tonnage. 

14,290 

do, 540 

88,970 

287,300 


No. 


Groaa 

Tonnage. 


No. 

818 

198 

i } 2 i 


Croit> 

Tonnage. 

168,420 

93.59^ 


AveragtJ 

Gross 

Tonnage* 


20O 

47i 


478 

72,970 

63 

59,940 1 



541 

51 

7,290 

362 

537.570 . 



433 

373 

46,060 

iu3 

206,110 



569 1 

Oo 

8,740 

291 

281,390 j 



357 


18,159 

39 

49.015 'M 

iJ . 

P 1,971 

316 ; 

20 

1.779 

392 

447.389 ^ 


^ 39,493 

408 

200 

17,841 

144 

100,034 

27 

39,569 

437 j 

37 

*i.7.5i 

177 

148,508 

122 

154.249 

336 ! 

142 

7.704 

0 

5,911 

.5‘> 

09,574 

207 

20 

1.3*9 

110 

49,144 

132 

8i7,01u 

39.8 1 

159 

8,541 

3 

1 ,544 i 

93. 

178,593 

252 

^5 

i ,2 12 

107 

31.381 

388 

' 730,051 

380 

151 

8.37*1 

1 0 

5,1*11 

128 

1 260,874 

1 2S5 

19 ' 

1 ,020 

80 

18,937 

395 

1 060,84 7 

' 4/0 

i:>4 

7,9*0 

4 

418 

00 

1 1 3,097 

1 224 1 

-7 

1.551 

9l 

' 12.458 

328 

022,099 

410 


1898 

f , Sail . 

\ , Steam 

KjO 

20 

8,813 i 
795 

9 ; 
80 

798 

I3.95t 

40 

' 546 

1 8,4.59 1 

I 1)90,814 • 

242 

040 

18,007 

1,011,233 

i 89<) 

(\ Sail . 

(| Steam . 

105 

7,34- 

1 .497 

2 

94 : 

182 

12,184 

1 Oo 

! 534 

i 11,757 

i 1,152,999 ; 

227 

027 

19,281 

1 1,1 00, 080 

1900 

f , Sail . 

\ Steam . 

i.5‘) 

94 

8,718 j 
3.809 ' 

5 1 
80 

420 

19.375 

i 4O 

1 479 

1 8,598 ! 

1 1,102,890 1 

2U» 

020 

1 17.739 

1,123,074 


u 


ri Sail . 
[! steam 


t, Sail . 

\ 1 Steam 


IC>02 


I f Sail . 

I *903 [ I steam 

I fi Sail . 

steam 

I ( I Sail . 

Steam 


/i Sail . 
190O ^ Steam 

i Sail . 

\ steam 

,, ( Sail . 

\ ; Steam 

1 1 Sail . 
Steam 


150 

35 

l()i 


iS3 

33 


7 ). 57 ^ 

1,18-^ 

7 j. 5*9 

1.579 

7.519 

.V)r 

»,3i7 

1,581 


207 


1 05 

12,400 

389 

0 

1 00 

782 

9,879 

' 32 

379 

' 5 

79 

792 

1 1 ,593 

36 ! 

398 ! 

2 

232 

1 *^4 


03 


9,974 


83,lt>7 

751,008 

41.313 

7.t‘*.4i- 

37,709 

750,100 

23,481 

958,040 


a 5 

4^0 

11)1 

480 

202 

494 

210 

4O2 


249,400 , 270 

-193, i 797 


123,910 

304,800 

252,170 

2‘>o,l3‘i 

59,845 

485,601 

208,444 

3t>5.5^»8 

109,98.) 

858,480 

188,078 

792,044 

274.3^>7 

080,810 

12 1,493 
030.108 

90,944 

7O5.251 

49,024 

747,888 

40,020 

702,290 

37,‘>3‘> 

07‘02oi 


140 

142 


139 

08 

101 


13'' 

45 

1 04 
110 

12: 

J .)0 


7,820 

5.479 

7.479 

4.098 

7 P 57 

4. ‘■>34 

8,620 
2 961 

7,962 

1,840 

5,73 ‘ 
0,242 

7.‘-’i7 

i5,ot>9 


14 

3* 


174 

.1.474 


5 870 

.537 

*827 

147 


54 

40‘) 

03 

470 

00 

538 

51 

519 


507 


22,118 

1,115,227 

25.985 
1,109,51 1 

15,077 

943, ,333 

15,100 

1,010,324 


7,125 

1,204,293 


330 

79 


42 

i)0o 


8,810 I 

1,42-1,472 1 


45 

629 


8,228 
] ,182, 560 


202 

5OO 

205 

57*' 

199 

O09 

212 

570 


lOO 

148 

771 

1 06 
825 


.30,118 ! 
1,123,180 

33,4<^4 j 

1,119,479 

I'ijA 
947, 90F 

23,79.1 
1,020,1 12 


229 
«4i 

44O 

8 i 3_ 

1S9 

1 190 

477 

909 

53*: 

1515 

74'> 

13».5 

993 

1449 

1518 

404 

1 .504 

2O0 

J 558 

228 

1543 

lOi) 

1431 

75 

I5f*5 

85 

18O1 

8^ 
> 794 
149 

1984 

103 

1933 

114 

15.5<^ 

112 

1771 


1 15,087 91 

i 1,200,280 1 1964 


i.42SS:‘ 


.871 

.793 


108 

142 

4.931 1 

• 9,050 ' I 

97 ' 
483 

5« I 
3.5 ] 

18,468 ' 

[ 591 

75 

92 

3,36* 

3.«#o 1 

1 

44 ^ 

3«3 

I 1 1 ,020 

1 752,424 


167 

558 


15,245 

1,197><>35 

23,496 

000,837 


lOQ 

1853 

92 

1452 


141 

1077 


119 

475 


14,382 I2I 

759,304 I 1592 


The above Ublc is b»«d upon mfOrmation snppuea ro x^oyu » uy ' ' ^ 
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Tahle W.—Showtng the Tonnage of the United States Shipping, ^oth June 1909. 


[STATISTICS 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Canal. 


Barge. 


I'otal. 


! 

Tons. • 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

“ No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

(a) Registered : — 

Foreign trade .... 
Whale fislieries .... 

445 

25 

213,376 

5,682 

490 

8 

575,226 

3.390 


. . j 665 

77,921 

1,600 

33 

878,523 

8,982 

'I otal .... 

470 

231.958 

498 

578,526 


.. ] 665 

77,921 

1,633 

887,505 

(/^) Lnroilifl 

Coasting trade .... 
C.od and mackerel fisheries 

37^9 

34Jt 

1.391,965 

33,232 

6,327 



4,099,087 

7,979 


80,951 

2769 

767,839 

13,640 

432 

6,339,842 ' 
41,211 

'I'otal 

4140 

i 1,425,197 

i I 

4,io7,o6(> 

1 745 

80,951 

2769 

767,839 

14,072 

6,381,053 

(1 ) Licensed : — 

Coasting trade .... 
Cod and mackerel fisheries 

4072 

439 

1 

50,986 

3,835 1 

i 

1 4,241 

' 484 

1 

58,479 

5.162 



156 

1,744 

9,069 

914 

111,200 ' 

8,997 

1 otal 

5102 

54,«2i i 

4.725 

63.632 1 



156 

U744 

9,983 

120,197 

( irand 'I'olal .... 

9712 

1,711,076 j 

11,641 

4,749,224 

745 

80,951 

3590 

847,594 

25,688 

7,388,755 


documented in the United States, and the division is based on the 
trade on wlucli the vesw-ls are employed, and not as in the United 
Kingdom on the charact(;r of tiie vessels and their htnesB to engage 
in trade to distant countries or on more local service. 

By tlie United States Navigation Laws all tmde between 
American ports no matter liow far tlicy are separated — such 
as New \ork to San hrancisco, or from eitlier of these ports 
to Honolulu or Manila — is declared to be coasting trade. 
None but United States vessels are allowed to engage in this 
trade, which m recent years has developed so rapidly as to i 
enijiloy the mam jiart of the American Mercantile Marine; 

It demands large numbers of ocean-going vc.ssels, and many 
vessels have been transferred from the Foreign Trade to meet 
tile demand. 


Lloyd’s Register for 1909-1910 gives the following figures for 
United States .sliipping. excluding all vessels under 100 tons and all 
wooden ves.sel.s on the Great Lakes : — 


, 1 ‘ 

1 Number. 

Tons. 

j 1 On Sea Coasts . 

• 1 2899 

2,791,282 

! 1 Northern Lakes . 

583 

2,118,276 

' 1 Pinlippines . 

. ! 108 

44.254 


3 .‘)dO j 

Large numbers ol American vessels are not included in the American 
Ri turns — such as yachts, boats and lighters employed within the 


y^oodL% 

Iron Cemposih 



r^otBnlain 1 , ^ 

Cchn,r^ 1*^^* 
UBAmrnca 
’Qrrntany... . 9.40. 
Trance .. > 
taly a i-6 

Norwaij .. i t7 
l>ctmtarl( _ „ .79 

Cithfr Ciaunth n t-Ba 


Wood Si Composite 

f 79^ 



y^CoCorttes ) 


S AmM 


'trynei, 
^olla.ixd I 
%&e,l^LVLTru 
^CLpcin, 
rrcLn.ee 


Steam, 

68.74- 


SatltnQ 



Sitam 

37-33 


2-67^ 


1-97 - ^ 

y 

JliistrvaJtun^ri^ 
'^therCounZriejf 


ftalii 



100,000 Tons 


*■■■. I 

Fir.. 6. -Mcrdiaut shipping built in each ol the countries ol tl.c world in 1900 and in 1909. The tonnages are gross, and are ba.sed 
on the figures given in Lloyd's Register ; sec notes appended to Table IV. 
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limits of any harbour ; canal boats and barges without sails or 
motive power employed entirely within any Stare ; barges and boats 
on the rivers and lakes of the United States which do not carry 
passengers and do not trade to any foreign territory. None oi these 
. vessels are registered, enrolled or licen^. A census of shipping 
'taken in 1889 reveal^ the fact that at that date the tonnage of 
these undocumented vessels amounted to just half the total shipping 
of the United States ; since then their numbers have watly decreased 
because of the improved means of transport by rail. 

The distribution of the total documented shipping on the coasts 
of the United States in 1909 is shown by Table Vl. The Atlantic 

Table VI. — United States Shipping documented in 


reached ; decrtaies oocnried until 1905* when m minimtm d 3^0,316 
tons was reported, but a rapid recovery took place ; and in 1008 the 
unprecedented American total of 614,216 tons was made. In 1909 
the output fell ofL Out of a total of 1247 vessels of 238,090 
tons, biMlt and doramented during the year ending June 30, 1909, 


Table IX.- ifddifiows to and Employment of United SkOee Skipping. 



j No. ol Ships. 

Tons. 

Atlantic and Gulf Coasts . 

17^203 

3,500.394 

Porto Rico .... 

83 

8,740 

Pacific 

I ^||>378 

915.357 

Hawaii 

; 43 

1 19,120 

Northern Lakes 

3,199 

2,782,481 

Western Rivers 

1,782 

I 162,663 

Total . . 

1 25,688 

1 7.3S8.755 


Coa.sts employ 67 % of the number and 47 % of the tonnage ; the 
Great Lakes 12 % ol the number and nearly 38 % of the tonnage. 
The total includes a great number of wooden sailing vessels as shown 
by Table VI 1., which also shows that the coasting trade employs over 
1,000,000 tons of wooden steamships and over 3,000,000 tons ol 
steel steamships (Enrolled and Licensed vessels), while the steel 

Table Vll. — Details of Ships documented in United States in tgog. 

I I Steam. Sailinf;. | Rarge« 

No. j 'J'oiu. 


1 Period. 

Average Tonnage 
ofSIn^ buiU per 
Aiwuin in the 
United Slates. 

Average percentage 
of United StatM 
Commerce carried In 
United SutM Ship*. 

Average percentage 
of United Statw 
^nage trading in 
United Suiea Porta 

: , 1810 

102,452 


. , 

1 . 1810-1820 

89 , 797 '» 


88-2 

1820-1830 

89 > 37 » 

902 

1830-1840 

118,900 

185,309 

83*9 

687 

11840-1850 

78-1 

66*6 

1850-1860 

36(>,6o3 

71-2 

6 S '4 

i 1860-1870 
! 1870-1880 

299, 

381 

50'4 

253,800 

26*2 

29*0 

1 1880-1 890 

220,197 

15*2 

210 

1 1890-1900 

23.5,^98 

112 

22*5 

1 1901-1903 

462,824 

87 

22*0 

1 1904-1906 

375 .«<^» 

ti -5 

22*3 

1907 

47 L 3 . 32 , 

10-6 

22-0 

1 1908 

j <,14,216 • 

9-8 

220 

1 1909 

1 238,090“ 

9*5 

22-0 


Regwtered— 

Wood . 

Metal .... 
Finrolled and Licensed— 
: Wood . . . . 

I Metal . 


I 


349 I 

M9 


Toiib. j N o. 


7‘>474 ! 44B 
507,052 a a 


185,728 

45,330 


644 ; 


7a.^77 

5.644 


1 , 281,064 I 2804 I 687,924 
1 , 71 a ],t) 86 ,ixj 8 j 107 I 108,954 , '■*' j ®** 65 V 


! 9,431 i,o84.69<j I 9135 

1,71a ],t)86,ixj8 j 107 

I Total Documented VeswU . 1 11,641 4,749,224 | 97»2 ! 1,7*1.076 | tSQo j 847,5^ 

Grand Tot.-!! .... *5,688 Vessels. 7 , 388,755 Tons. 


steamships m the Foreign Trade only reach a total of just over 
500,000 tons (Registered Vessels). . , . 

Though the American Mercantile Manne has greatly vaned in the 
rate of its growth (see Table VIII.), very great increases have taken 
place from time to time, and after 1880 the average rate of increase 
was very considerable, the increase in thirty years amounting to 
3 300,000 tons or over 80 %. In the nine years 1900-1909 the 
iiicrcsisc Wcis 2,220,000 tons, which is morG th&n 4^ % the totAi in 

Table VIIT Growth of United States Shipping. 


^ Lowest for ten years. 


Year. 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


1903 

1906 

1909 


Total Tons. 1 

Increase in Ten Years. 

Documented, j 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

478,377 

972,492 

1,424,783 

1,280,167 

1,191,776 

2,180,764 

3.535,454 

5,353.868 

4, *46, 507 1 
4,008,034 1 

4,4*4,497 

5 , ,64.839 

H 494,* *5 
+ 452,291 

- 144,616 

-88,391 

+988,988 

+ *,354,<^o 

f 1,818,414 
- *,107,361 

- 178,473 
+ 356,4^^3 i 
+ 740,342 

4 103-3 
+46-5 

- 101 
-6-9 

+82-9 
+ 621 

+ 51*4 
- 20-6 

+8-8 

+16-8 


Increase in Three Ytiars, 


Tons. 

Percentage. 

6,087,345 

6.674,969 

7,388,755 

H 922,506 

+ 587,624 ( 

+7*3.786 

^ +i7'9 
ft + 97 
^ +107 


iQOo The increase of the general commerce of the United States in 
these neriods was however, so vast that, notwithstanding the great 
mc^K tSc, incrising proportions of the tonnage were 
ISS ^ the hoiiie or trade, and the pereenUge of 

United States shipping carrying Unite^d Stejto conineree to foreign 

ports was Steadily reduced, as Shown by Table IX. 

’^From 1895 to 1908 very great progress was made m tl« output of 
ships in the United States : in 1901 a maximum of 483,489 tons was 


* Maximum recorded. 

61,000 tons consisted of barges and canal boats, nearly 30,000 
tons consisted of saihng vessels, 798 vessels of 47,353 tons are clMsed 
as river steamers, 17 steamers of 84,428 tons were built in the Great 
Lakes, and only 6 steam vessels ol 16,427 tons were built for ocean 
trade, while no vessel was registered as built for the foreign trade. 

Canadian Skipping. — A steamboat service between Montreal and 
Quebec was commenced in November 1809, two years before the 
“Comet” was set to work on the Clyde, and in 1816 the steamer 
" Frontenac ” commenced running on the Lakes and a number of 
other vessels followed. During the middle of the 19th centu^ 
Canada turned out large numbers of wooden ships, the output m 
1874 being 487 ships of 183,010 tons. As wood shipbuildmg dimin- 
ished the output fell ofl. in 1900 only 29 steam and sailing ships 
of over 100 tons were built, amounting in the aggregate to 7751 
tons. Afterwards improvements took place, and m 1907 59 vess^ 
of 38,288 tons were launched. Among the largest ships built m 
Canada are the passenger and freight vessel “Harmonic of 5240 
tons gross, and the “ Midland Prince,” a cargo vessel of 6636 tons 
gross— both built at Ontario. Smaller vessels are built to pws 
through the canals from the lakes to the sea, such as the 
“ Haddington ” of i()03 tons built at Toronto. 

Japanese Shipping. --Uuccni years have seen a considerable de- 
velopment of shipbuilding in Japan. Several small vessels were 
built previous to 1898, but in that year the ^ Hitachi Maru, a 
steamer of 6000 tons, was built by the Mitsu Bishi Works. 

Lloyd's Register Reports show that in the five-year period 
i895--i 899 there were launched 61 ships with a tonnage of 45,601 ; m 
1900-1904, 279 ships (tonnage 138,052): and in 1905-19091 4*4 

^*^h^gures^quotcd by various authorities for the amount of ship- 
ping owne<l in Japan vary considerably, parUculwly as regards 
sailing vessels. Large numbers of wood sailing vessels are, howevCT, 
passing away, their places are being taken by steel steamen 01 the 
highest class in great variety and increasing tonn^e, and the finest 
and fastest vessels now on service in the Pacific Ocean are Ja^nese 
liners built in Japan. Lloyd's Register shows that in 1900 Jap^ 
possessed 503 steam vessels of 5*4.**5 tons gross, whUe m 1908 she 
posse.ssed 861 steam vessels of no less than 1,150,858 tons— an 
increase of 120 % in eight years. 

German Shipping.—Vox many years the mercantile marme ot 
Germany has progressed at a very great rate, large numbers of 
vjiKlB being built in Ciennany and in the Uniteef Kingdom for 
dllman owners. The average output in Germany per annum from 
1895 to 1899 was 84 ships of a total tonnage of X39>ooo tons ; from 
1900 to 1904, 1 14 ships of 204,600 tons ; and from 1905 to xw» *49 
ships of 241,000 tons. The total net tonnage owned in 1870 ^ 
about 982,000 tons, and this was doubled by 1900, x.e. in imrty 
years. The totel tonnage of Germany in 1900 was 2,W,78* tons, 
taking gross steam and net sailing tonnage ; in 19*0 the total ot 
the same basis was 4,333,186 tons, an increase of nearly 50 % m the 
ten years. 

IV. Merchant Vessels 

Sailing SAifr.— Generally speaking, so far as the distribu- 
tion of sails IS concerned, except as regards the abohtion of 
studding-sails, the sailing ships of to-day differ little from 
those which existed in the middle of the 19th century, and in 
the case of many types at a much earlier period. The change 
from wood to iron and steel resulted, of course, in some changes 
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in to suit the longer and larger vessels } and steel mai^^ 
with wire rope standing rigging and vanous labour-saving 
appliances, have been introduced. The larger ships also carry 
stam win^s for various purposes, steam wiifdlass^, and steam 
steering gear, but the genei^ appearance of the vessels has 
changed very little. 

Barges . — Rivers and canals abound with barges of various types^ 
such as the Thames barge, the Tyne wherry or keel, and the Dutch 
galliot or pink, 'fhe Thames barge, which may be taken as a repre> 
sentative vessel of this class, has a length of from 70 to 80 ft., and a 
carrying capacity of from 100 to 120 tons on about 6 ft. draught. 
Like the l>utch galliot, she is provided with lee-boards, and is fore- 
and-aft rigged with sprit-sail and jigger. 

In recent years the use of barges or lighters has been extended 
beyond river and canal service, and rapidly increasing numbers 
arc now used, in addition, for sea transport. For example, on the 
east coast of England lighters of about 500 tons carrying capacity are 
used in the coal trade. The system has been carried much farther 
on the Great l^akes of North America, where cargo barges are in 
use of over 350 ft. in length, and approaching 5000 tons displace- 
ment when loadc<1. On the ca.Mt coast of the United States barges, 
built sometimes of wood and sometimes of steel, arc employed, 
carding from 2000 to i^ooo tons of coal, oil, grain, &c. 

Smacks or Cutters . — This type of rig is still largely adopted in 
the merchant service for small vessels, usually called smacks, of 
a length, si^, from 60 to 90 ft., and a displacement from 150 to 
200 tons. They arc single-masted, sharp-buit vessels, provided 
with fore-and-Mt sails only, and fitted with a running bowsprit ; 
they have no standing jib stay. Such vessels were at one time 
generally used for coasting passenger traffic. The term “ cutter " 
18 also applied to an open sailing boat carried on board ship. 

SchoonerSt Brigs and BriganHnes . — A schooner (fig. 7, Plate I.) is 
usually a two-masted vessel, with yards only on the foremast and 
fore-and-aft sails on the main. The foresail is not bent to the yard, 
but is set flying. In some cases there are no yards at all and the 
schooner is then called a fore-and-aft schooner, a schooner with 
yards being sometimes called a 8(|uare-riggcd schooner. Before the 
of steam, two- and three-masted schooners, known as 
“ Fruiterers,’* were extensively employed in the fruit trade from the 
Western Islands, Italy, Malta and other orange-growing countries to 
London. In the ’fifties as many as three hundred were thus em- 
ployed ; they kept their place till the ’eighties, and some even yet 
survive the introduction of steam as a motive power. They were 
beautifully modelled craft, and very fast under canvas. A brig is a 
two-masted vessel having yards, or sejuare-rigged on both masts. A 
brigantine is a two-ma.sted vessel having the foremast square-rigged, 
as m a brig, the main mast being rigged as in a schooner. Much of the 
coasting trade of the world is carried on by schooners, brigs and 
brigantines. These vessels were formerly employed in the Baltic, 
and to some extent in the West Indies ana the Mediterranean. 
Schooners such os the above are usually from 80 to 100 ft. long, 20 to 
25 ft. broad, 10 to 13 ft. deep, and have a gross tonnage of 130 to 
200 tons. Brigs are generally larger, varying in tonnage from 200 to 
350 tons; they are from 90 to 115 ft. long, from 24 to 30 ft. 
broad, and from 12 to 18 ft. in depth of hold. Brigantines u.sually 
occupy, as to size, a position intermediate between schooners and 
brigs. 

Vessels somewhat larger than two-masted schooners and brigs, 
but of a similar form, are often rigged a.s three-masted schooners and 
as the so-called barquentines. The former is like a schooner with 
a third or mizzen mast added, this being rigged fore and aft, as is 
the main mast. The latter resembles a brigantine with a third 
mast added, which is also fore-and-aft rigged. The two rigs thus 
very nearly resemble each other : both types arc square-rigged on the 
foremast, and fore-and-aft rigged on the main and mizzen ; but 
while in the former the foresau is set flying, in the latter it is bent 
to the yard. 

Larger vessels than these are sometimes fitted witli four, five, six 
and even seven masts, as fore-and-aft schooners. A large nui^fcr 
of vessels fitted in this manner are much in favour for the coasWg 
trade of America. Pig. 8 (Plate I.) shows the " Helen W. Martin,” 
a five-masted wooden schooner, built in 1900 in the United States ; 
she is 280 ft. 6 in. loi^, 44 ft. 9 in. broad and 21 ft. depth of hold, 
and her gross tonnage is 2363 . Another vessel built at the same time, 
also of wood, and named the " Eleanor A. Percy,” is 323 ft. 5 in. 
long, 30 ft. broad and 24 ft. 8 in. depth of hold, with a gross tonnage 
of 3402 ; she is rigged as a six-masted schooner. An interesting 
vessel of this class was the seven-masted schooner, ” Thomas W. 
Lawson,” built in 1902 by the Fore River Ship and Engine Co., 
Quincy, Massachusetts, of steel, 368 ft. long, 50 ft. beam, 34! ft. 
depth of hold, and on a draught of ao ft. 0 in. of 10,000 tons displace- 
ment, thus being the largest vessel yet constructed for sailing only. 
She was recently wrecked on the SciUy Isles. 

Barques and 5A»pr.— Vessels intended to sail to all quarters of 
the globe are usually rigged as barques or ships ; but, as indicated 
above, these rigs are very far from embracing all those in use ; many 
others are very common. A barque is a three-masted vessel, square- 
% rigged on the two foremost masts (the fore and main masts) and fore' 
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and-aft rigged on the mizzen mast. A ship (a al^rigged vessel) has 
three mas^ ea^h of which is square-rigged. Inese were the rigs 
employed in types of vessels now fast passing away, if indeed they 
must not be considered as already obsolete, in wnich great speed 
was the quality chiefly aimed at, and canying power was of second^ 
importance. For instance, the “ Phoenician,^’ built in 185a, had a* 
length of 150 ft. and a net tonnage of 478 ; the ” Shannon,” built in 
1862, was 2x7 ft. long and her tonnage 1292. The former made the 
quickest run on record, up to 1832, from Sydney to London, ac- 
complishing the distance in 83 days ; and the latter made a round 
voyage from Melbourne to London and back from thence to Sand- 
bndge Pier in 3 months and 27 days, handling two full cargoes in the 
time. The American ship ” Witch of the Wave,” built in 1852, and 
the British ship ” Cairngorm,” built in 1853, were engaged in the 
keen competition carried on ^tween Great Britain and the United 
States for the rapid conveyance of early teas from China to London. 
The American builders had for some years been more successful than 
the British builders, and the ” Cairngorm ” was the first ship which 
equalled the American shipsMgpccd, and it was, moreover, claimed 
for her that she deliverea ner cargo in better condition than the 
American ships. She was 215 ft. long, and her tonnage was 1250 old 
measurement, or 938 new measurement. The ” Witch of the Wave ” 
on her best voyage made the passage from Whampoa to Dungeness 
in 90 days, the best day's run being 338 knots in 24 hours, a very re- 
markable performance. Later, in 1856, tlie ” Lord of the Isles ” beat 
the two fastest American clippers then existing in a race from China 
to Great Britain, one of them only by a few minutes ; her length was 
183 ft., and her tonnage, new measurement, 630. It is noteworthy 
that the competition in bringing the early teas home from China, 
started between British and American ships, was carried on subse- 
quently between British ships alone. In the memorable race of 
1866 from Foo-Chow to London, five ships, the " Ariel,” ” Taeping,” 

” Serica," ” Fiery Cross ” and ” Taitsmg ” took part. The first 
three left Foo-Chow the same day— the ” Ariel " first, followed 20 
minutes later by the ” Taeping ” and “ Senca " together. The 
vessels separated, and lost one another till they reached the English 
Channel, when the ” Ariel ” and '* Taeping ” got abreast, and raced 
to the Downs, the former arriving some ten minutes before the latter, 
the ” Serica ” reaching the Downs a few hours later. These three 
occupied 99 days on the voyage ; the ” Fiery Cross " and " Taitsing ” 
took two days longer, making the passage from Foo-Chow to the 
l>qwns in loi days. The best day's run on the passage for all these 
ships differed but little, the ” Fiery Cross ” showing a slight superi- 
ority in this resiiect, having run 328 knots in the 24 hours. 'The time 
occupied in the above voyages was beaten in 18O9 by the ” Thermo- 
pylae ” and ” Sir Lancelot,” both British ships and of composite 
build ; the times occupied by their passage's wore respectively 90 
days from Foo-Chow to Dungeness for the former, and 88 days from 
Foo-Chow to Deal for the latter, each taking one day more to get 
into the docks. The dimensions of the " Thermopylae ” wen* 212 ft. 
by 3O ft. by 21 ft. depth of bold, and of the " Sir Lancelot ” 197]^ ft. 

33i ft- by 21 ft. The best day's run of the ” Sir Lancelot '' was 
354 knots in 24 hours. Shortly before the above voyage the 
” Thermopylae ” made the passage from London to Melbourne in an 
unprecedentedly short time, namely, O2 days from Gravesend to 
I’ort Phillip harbour. With the opening of the Suez Canal and the 
general introduction of steam, the demand for exceptionally fast 
sailing vessels of these types has very considerably diminished, and, 
indeed, almost ceased to exist. The type of cargo siiiling sliip usually 
met with to-day is better illustrated by fig. 9 (Plate l.j, which repre- 
sents the ” Victoria Regina,” built of iron in 1881 at Southampton ; 
she is 270 ft. long and has a gross tonnage of 2006. 

Ships with four and five masts were employed by several countries 
during the 19th century. Sometimes, in the case of four-masted ships, 
these were square-rigged on the fourth or mizzen mast, and sometimes 
fore-and-aft rigged ; m the latter case they were called four-masted 
barques in Great Britain and shipentines in America. Fivc-masted 
slups are sometimes square-rigged on the fourth mast and fore-and-aft 
rigged on the fifth mast, and sometimes fore-and-aft rigged on both 
of these masts. The Naval Chronicle^ vol. vii. (1802), contains par- 
ticulars of the French privateer " L’lnvention,” which was captured 
by the British ship ” Immortality ” ; she was rigged as a four-masted 
ship, carried 2O guns, and had a complement of 220 men. It is re- 
markable how httlc her rig differs from that of modern vessels. 

A five-masted vessel is described in the same number of the Naval 
Chronicle which was square-rigged on the foremast and fore-and-aft 
rigged on the other four masts ; she was apparently a forerunner of 
the American five-masted schooner of the present day. The shipen- 
tine clipper ” Great J|||public” built in 1853, is noteworthy as being 
the first ship fitted 1HR1 double topsails, now so generally adopted. 
She was 305 ft. long and her tonnage was 3400 ; slie could spread 
40,300 square ft. of canvas, excluding stay-sails ; she had four decks 
and was built of wood, though her framing was diagonally braced 
with iron. The shipentine " Madeleine,” built in France in 1896, is 
almost identical in rig to the '* Great Republic " ; her length is ft. 
and her gross tonnage 2892. A five-masted barque " France,'^ built 
in Glasgow in 1890, is 361 ft. long and has a gross tonnage of 3942. 
As further examples of the large sailing ships built in recent years 
may be mention^ the ” Astral and " ^tosi.” The ” Astral ’’ was 
built by Arthur Sewall & Co. at Bath, Maine, in 1900, for the oil trade. 
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She » * fuU-rteged font-matted ship, 33a ft. kmg, 45^ ft. beam, e6 ft. 
mouldea depth, gross tonnage 3292, and intended to carry x. 500.000 
gallons erf od in of 10 gallons each from the United States to 
Shanghu, returning with cargoes of sugar, hemp, &c. The masts 
and ywds of thte vessel as well as the huU, are of steel. The five- 
masted German barque ‘ Potosi," built in 1895, which is 366 ft, long, 
has a gross tonn^ of 4027 and a dead-weight capacity of 6200 tons ; 
she has a splendid record of quick passages, one reducing the record 
from Portland Bill to Iquique to 62 days. In 1902 the five-masted 
ship-rigged vessel “ Preussen," of 5081 tons gross, was built in 
Germany (wrecked at Dover in November 19x0), followed in 
1906 by the five-masted barque " R. C. Rickmers*' of 5548 tons 
gross, 441 ft. long over all, 53 ft. 8 in. beam, 30 ft. 5 in. 
depth of hold; her displacement when loaded is about 11,400 
tons, of which 8000 tons are cargo. She carries 50,000 sq. ft. of 
canvas, and on her first voyage reached a speed of X5j knots for a 
short time under sail alone, maintaining 13 knots for long periods. 
Although fitted with auxiliary steam power the K. C. Rickmcrs " 
usually trusts wholly to canvas on her ocean voyages, and may thus 
be considered the largest sailing vessel afloat in 19x0. 

As instances of the times occupied on the voyages of modem 
sailing ships the following may be given : 00 days from Iquique 
in Chfle to the Enghsh Channel by the British ship “ Maxwell,’* gross 
tonnage 1850 ; 29 days from Newcastle, New South Wales, to I 
Valparaiso by the British four-masted ship “ Wendur,” 2046 gross i 
tonnage ; 30 days from the Lizard to Rio de J anciro by the British 
ship “ Salaimanca,” of gross tonnage 1233 ; and 78 days from Dover 
to Sydney for the same ship ; 1 53 saihng days for a voyage round 
the worla, made up of 50 days from Cardifl to Algoa Bay, 28 days 
from Algoa Bay to Lyttlcton, and 74 days from Lyttleton to the 
Lizard, by the British ship " Talavcra," gross tonnage 179b ; 59 days 
from Cape Town to Iquique by the British ship “ Edenballymore," 
of gross tonnage 172b ; 88 days from San Franci.sco to Queenstown 
by the British four-masted barque " Falls of Garry,” of gross tonnage 
2102 ; and bg days from Scilly to Calcutta by the ” Coriolanus,” 
gross tonnage 1074. Amongst the voyages recorded recently by 
German ships the following may be enumerated : 58 days from 
the English Channel to Valparaiso by the four-masted barque 
” Placilla,” gross tonnage 2845 ; 71 day.s from the English Channel 
to Melbourne by the barque ” Selene,” gross tonnage 1319 ; and (»9 
days from the Enghsh Channel to Adelaide by the four-masted 
barque ” Hebe,” of gross tonnage 2722. 

Although alterations in the rigs of ships have not caused much 
difference in their appearance over a very long period, a number 
of changes have been made, mostly for the purfxose of saving 
labour. The mechanical reefing of topsails and top-gallant 
sails was introduced about 1H58, but only remained in favour 
for a few years ; double topsails, on the other hand, first used in 
the four-masted American shipentine clipper Great Republic,” 
have held their own, and double top-gallant sails have since W.en 
adopted. Until about 1875 almost all ships carried studding- 
sails, but since this date they have been gradually discontinued, 
and at present are usually only to be found in training vessels, 
and now and again in square-rigged yachts. As already stated, 
wire rope has been adopted for standing rigging, and deadeyes 
and lanyards have given place almost universally to rigging 
screws. Masts and the heavier yards have been made of iron 
for many years, and more recently of steel, and the lower masts 
and top masts have in a number of cases been made in one length ; 
when constructed in this manner the mast is termed a pole mast. 
This arrangement is very common in America, where the latest 
steel sailing ships are so fitted. Most large sailing ships carry a 
steam boiler or boilers, and engines are provided for all sorts 
of purposes, for which hand labour used to be con^pnly em- 
ployed. The result of this and other labour-saving attttjligements 
has been to effect a very considerable reduction in the numlier 
of hands carried. As indicating the nature of the change which 
has taken place, it may be mentioned that whereas a 1000- ton 
ship of the East India Company in the middle of last century 
had a crew of 80 all told, a modern four-masted barque of 2500 
tons has a total complement of 33 only. 

As to the employment of sailing ships, there can at the present 
day be seen at most large shipping ports a number of sailing 
ships of various types and sizes. Some of the largest ships 
are employed in the jute trade of India, the grain trade of 
California, British Columbia, &c., the nickel ore trade from New 
Caledonia and the nitrate trade of Chile. From Great Britain 
they usually take out coal, which, however low freights may be, 
may in nearly all cases be relied on. 

Sailing ships are sometimes provided with auxtltary steam 


pr&peUirtf machinery of low power to tmt cost of tugn in getting 
in and out of harbour, to make headway when becalmed 
and to increase the safety of the vessel. In the early days 
of steam, all act -going vessels retained their rig, and the 
machinery fitted was only regarded as auxiliary. In saMmg 
the “ Savannah the first steam vessel to cross the wHk 
Atlantic— the paddle wheels were portable ; they were 
removed and p^ed up on board in case of weather 
or when attempting a long voyage, but were replaced and used 
for getting into port after crossing the Atlantic. ITie screw 
propeller was found preferable in such cases, as it offered less 
obAiction than paddle wheels when the sails were set and the 
engines stationary ; but the resistance offered by the screw 
when not in use led to various devices for either lilting it com- 
pletely out of the water, or for ” feathering ” the blades tmd 
fixing them fore and aft, so as to offer less obstruction in going 
through the water. Auxiliary power is of great advantage 
to vessels engaged in seal or whale fishing as it enables them 
to avoid ice floes, and to proceed through open channels in the 
ice as opportunity offers. In 1902, six such vessels — all barque 
rigged, and one fitted with a liftir^ propeller— hailed from Dundee, 
and a few others hailed from Ntirway, from Newfoundland and 
from New Bedford, U.S. A. Several ruwies liave employed vessels 
fitted with auxiliary steam power for training purposes, such us 
the Chilean training ship “ General Baquendo ” built in 1899 ol 
steel, sheathed with teak and coppered ; she is 240 ft. long, 
453 ft. broad, and of 2500 tons dLsplacement on a mean draught 
of 18 ft.; she has a large spread of canvas, and under steam alone 
is equal to a speed of 13 knots. In recent years the internal com- 
bustion motor has been adopted in some ciises in place of the 
steam engine as a source of auxiliary power, especially in the 
smaller classc’s of sailing ships, and in many ca.ses it has made 
the employment of such vessels remunerative once more. Should 
the heavy oil engines introduced in 1910 prove sufficiently simple 
and reliable for auxiliary power in the larger vessels, vessels 
so fitted might compete successfully with tramp steamers in 
certain trades. 

Steamships. — Of merchant steamships, vessels of all sizes are 
to be met with, from a small launch to the stately Atlantic 
liner of over 30,000 tons gross and 25 to 26 knots speed, and 
the huge cargo ship of over 20,000 tons gross and 15 
knots speed. They arc employed on every sei^ice for which 
sailing ships are used, and upon others for which sailing ships 
are not employed, and they monopolize nearly the whole of the 
passenger traffic of the world. The ptussenger vessel is provided 
with airy and spacious accommodation for her living freight 
above water, while the upper part of the cargo vessel is cut down 
as much as possible consistent with due provision for safe naviga- 
tion at sea. The pa.ssenger ship thus becomes a lofty vessel, 
especially amidship.s, while the cargo ship appears long and 
low lying. Apart from this broad difference, the various sizw 
of merchant steamships have in general no bold characteristic 
features like sailing ships ; they po.sses8 different deck structures 
and certain differences in form, but, to the ordinary eye, a 
photograph of a vessel of, say, 1000 tons, apart from details of 
known size that may serve to fix the scale, may often be taken 
to represent a vessel of even ten or twenty times the size. 

Types of Steamships.--- A steam vessel may be little more than an 
open boat with the boiler and engines placed amidships if intended for 
river use, and may l)c of any shape necessary to suit local conditions 
and fulfil the services required. Vessels which proceed to sea must 
be decked over to prevent them from being ” swamped ” and built of 
a suitable form to make them otherwise seaworthy ; the height of the 
deck above water, or the freeboard^ will be increased, and the sides 
carried up above the deck ; these topsides meet at the extremity of 
the vessel, and as the size of the vessel increases or larger seas have to 
be encountered the topsides are covered in forward and aft to further 
improve the sea-keeping qualities of the vessel. If only a short 
portion is so covered in, the covering is often rounded On along its 
sides and is then termed a turtle bach, or monkey forecastle t when fitted 
forward, and a turtle back, or hood, when fitted aft ; if niade larger 
and of sufficient height above the upper deck to be serviceable lor 
accommodation forward it is called a top galtemi forecastle, and aft a 
poop. It is frequently desirable to build up cabins or other accommo- 
dation across the middle of the ship beneath the bridge, forming 
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wbftt it c«lltd A bridfs houu, Inttead of fitting a turtle back Of hood 
aft, a break is sometimes made in the upMr deck and the after 
portion is raised a step higher than the midship portion, the after 
portion is then called a ratted quarter deck. If ^poop be extended 
forward ta join the bridge house it is called a mne ^op. tn very 
many cases when a top gallant forecastle is fitted, the gap which 
occurs between this forecastle and the bridge house is partly shut in 
at the sides by the ship’s topside plating ; the space so formed is then 
called a well, and the ship a well-decked ship. 

Vessels arranged as alx>ve described are illustrated by figs, lo, 13, 
14, on Plate It. ; they include most of the vessels in the coasting 
trades of Europe, and many of the smaller and medium siz^ 
oc^n -going cargo vessels. In larger vessels the forecastle, bridge 
and poop decks arc frequently joined to form a light continuous 
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^ warehouaes, and are frequently fitted so 
th^ they can tow one or more dumb oarges. 

Many sea^going vessels are built to carry a particular caigo on one 
■ voy^e and a general cargo on the return voyage. This usually 
, results in their having certain features which adapt them lor the 
special cargo, and do not interfere materially with their carrying a * 
i general cargo at remunerative rates. Ordinal cargo ships, or 
OcMn Tramps " as they^are called, do a very large portion of ’ the 
world s cargo-carrying. They are mostly built of steeL and their 
I usual speed is from 10 to 1 1 knots. In the early 'nineties well-decked 
I vessels formed a large proportion of the total number ; but ten years 
I later comparatively few of this type were being built, and these were 
' principally intend^ for the coal trade, or were comparatively 
vessels for coasting purposes. Partial awning-decked steamers, again, 




I. Hold. 

a. nischarging trunk. 
3. Electric crane. 


Fig. II.— General arrangement of ore-carrying steamer “ Vollrath Tham.' 


4. Skip, or bucket. 

5 * discharging doors, 
o. Crew’s space. 


7. OlTlicore' quarters. 

8. Stores. 

9. Engine lip boiler room. 


10. Coal bunker. 

11. Loading ^tch. 

12. Slopes to discharging doors. 


sUp's uUra up to*^ Jeve*arJ*i“raMnp 1 ^^d^*’^^^^ In «tiU I w the same period, gave place, a d 

an awntne decked. tt>ar decked, sheliev 


or UQ«K nouses are nttea above it, and the ship is calli 
an tumtnt d»cM, tfmr dtcktd, sktUm <Uck$d or three decked vessei— 
WMording to details of her construction. Above these strong 
s^l decks hght pronsmads decht, sun decks and beat deck! sal 
^ the aoconunodation for 

•''“P***t wgo steamer is the steam barge or lighter. 
often merely a long Mrrow b« of wood or steel made uuOl enough 
Cargo. through k>cks and canals, with the ends 

i®? •"<> spaces allotted aft for 

and forward for the crew. For service on 
ttWer as the circum- 
acoosnmodation permit,^ 
m *S£i «®“«t«lly fiat in order that they may gilund safely 

m bdal waters; they are used for traniferring u^s ofs». 


decade 

the tendency being to revert to flush-deck 
ve^ls, ha^ang short poop, bridge house and forecastle. 

f 1^ few years have been remarkable 

the »n special types of cargo vessels. While 

f frequently been s^ially designed to meet the 
requirements of the particular trades on whiS they arc to be 
^plo}^, certain general features apply to the lines of their develop- 

I. In order to accommodate the maximum cargo possible in vessels 
of convenient size, the lines of the vessels have been fiUed out. givina 
block co-efliciente which are frequently over 80 % and in some of the 
, Great Lake freighters have reached 88 %. 

i » I' portions of the ship above the water as do not contri- 
] bute usefully to carrying cargo, but would be measured for registered 
1 tonnage, are cut down to the smallest amount consistent with the 
I provision of sufficient reserve of buoyancy and stability. 
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3. To provide for a return journey without a cargo, in addition 
to the double bottom and tanks, large water biOlast tanks are 
provided abreast of and atx>ve the cargo spaces, and arranged so 
that when ballasted down the metacentric height of the vessel is 

.not excessive. Much of the ballast is carried in side or wing 
tanks extending to the upper or main deck, or in triangular tanks 
beneath the main deck, ballast discharge valves or pipes being 
arranged so that the tanks may be emptied by gravity when 
practicable. 

4. The holds have been cleared of obstructions — such as pillars, 
hold beams and web frames — so that the stowage space for the cargo 
IS unbroken, the necessary strength being given by a heavier system 
ol framing of the ship and by the construction of the wing or side 
tank bulkheads. 

3. To f^ilimte rapid handling of cargo, hatches have been 
increased in size and number, and .special appliances fitted for 
rapidly loading and unloading the vessel — particularly, large 
numbers of derricks or cranes, with convenient steam or electnc 
winches. 

Several well-known types of cargo vessels have thus lieen pro- 
duced, such as the “ Mancunia ” built by Messrs W. Gray & Co. at 
West Hartlepool in i8y8, with sx(te~ballast tanks on McGlashan's 
patent ; cantilever-framed vessels by Messrs Ravlton Dixon & Co. on 
Harrowby and Dixon’s patents ; trunk-deck vessels by Messrs 
Rayner & Co., and turret-deck vessels by Messrs Doxford & Co. of 
Sunderland, big. 10 (Plate II.) is a photo of a turret-deck steamer. 
Her dimensions arc : length 439 ft. 8 in., beam 51 ft. 7 in., gross 
tonnage 5995 and net tonnage 3794 tons. Many such vessels have 
been built; they have the reputation of being good dead-weight 
carriers, and the shelf on each side of the central trunking can verj' 
conveniently be used for carrying timber and for other purposes. 
The " Echunga,” built by Sir Raylton Dixon & Co. in 1907, is an 
example of a modern cantilever-framed flush-decked vessel, — she is 
404 ft. long over all, 56 ft. beam, 23*6 ft. moulded depth. On a draught 
of 23 ft. 9 m. her displacement is about 12,000 tons and dead-weight 
capacity over 8oou tons, while as regards space she has a stowage 
capacity of more than 400,000 cub. ft. These results are obtained on 
the low net register tonnage of 2245 tons, the gross tonnage being 
4590 tons. The vessel has continuous upper and main decks, and the 
underside ol the wing tanks carried by the cantilever frames is at .such 
a slope that coal will naturally stow close up on being dumped 
into the hold. The triangular wing tanks take 1350 tons of water 
ballast and the double bottoms and the fore- and after-peaks take 
1850 tons. 

The “ Herman Frasch,” a modern American cargo vessel of 3804 
tons, gross, built in 1909 by the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., Quincy, 
Massachusetts, for the sulphur trade, is a single-decked ve.ssel, wUh 
triangular side ballast tanks and fitted with a short forecastle which 
carries the windlass gear, a bridge-liouse well forward to accom- 
modate captain and navigating officers, a poop for firemen and crew, 
and cabins above the poop for the engineer officers. Her dimen.sions 
are ; length 345 ft., breadth 48 ft. 3 in., depth of hold 27*1 ft. At a 
draught of 23 ft. 6 in. her displacement is 8770 tons, ol which 6125 
tons may be dead-weight carried. Her engines are of 2100 I.H.P., 
arc fitted right aft, and give her a speed of 10*5 knots. 

An interesting cargo vessel of a different type is the “ Vollrath 
riiam," recently comjdeted by Mc.ssrs Hawthorn, Leslie «& Co. for the 
Swedish ore trade. She is 387 ft. long, 56 ft. 6 in. beam, depth 30*9 ft, 
tonnage 582O tons, gross, and dead-wcight capacity 8000 tons. 
Instead of the usual open hold arrangement she has been divided into 
a series of hoppers and automatic discharging holds, and fitted with 

10 electnc discharging cranes. Trunks are provided in each hold, 
through which buckets or skips of two tons capacity can be lowered 
into position beneath discharging doors under the cargo hold. (Fig. 

1 1 shows the general arrangement of this vessel.) 

Great Lake Freighters greatest development of cargo handUng 
tlie world has yet seen is, however, to be found in North America, 
where the Great Lake freighters have been built to meet the rapidly 
growing trade in iron ore, coal and grain. Some of these vessels 
arc 600 ft. or upwards in length. Go ft. beam, and 32 ft. moulded depth, 
and on a draught of 20 ft. can carry 12,500 tons of coal or ore or 
450,000 bushels of grain. The hatches of these vcs.sels are 12 ft. 
apart, and aro so wide that the holds arc sclf-stowmc. The holds are 
quite unobstructed fore and aft, and built with flat bottoms and 
vertical sides, so that practically the whole of the ore can be removed 
by clam shell grabs. For loading, the vessels are brought alongside 
huge stacks of ore stored on long lofty piers called ore docks ; these 
docks are provided with shoots from which the cargo is run into the 
ships by gravity, thusloading large vessels in two hours. When unload- 
ing at the Cleveland end of the voyage the cranes and transporters 
fitted ashore can hoist out the cargo of 12,500 tons in ten hours, using 
grabs of 5 to 15 tons capacity. ITie propelling machinery is placed 
right aft and develops from 1^00 to 2200 H.P., giving a speed of from 
10 to 12 knots. They are well equipped with auxiuary machinery 
including steam steering gear, steam winches and hoists, pumps and 
electric light. The wheel-house and bridge are fitted at the after end 
of a short forecastle ; the officers are accommodated forward and the 
crew aft, both being provided with excellent quarters (see fig. 15, 
Plate II., and fig. 10). 

Colliers. — In a number of cases vessels are built to carry special 
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I ; coal carrying vessels, coUmts, are well-known examplea of 

I this class. One of the^rst colliers to bo fitted with steam-enginos 
was the sailing vessel “ Q.£.D.,*’ built at WaUsend in 1&44. and fitted 
by Messrs R. & W. Hawthorn with auxiliary machinery of 20 N.H.P. 
driving^ screw propeller. She was constructed of iron, had an over- 
all length of 150 it. with a breadth of 27^ ft. In certain respects she 
was a remarkable vessel, for she was fitted with a double bottom, 
the space lietween the bottoms being divided into tanks and arranged 
for water ballast, a system wliich has since been re-invented and is 
now common in colhers and in most cargo ships. The advantage of 
the arrangement in colhers i.s especially great, as they usually carry 
a full cargo one way and return empty ; m their li^t condition 
sufficient water ballast can be at once added to make them sea- 
worth}^ and this at the end of the voyage can be pumped out at a small 
cost. It was not until about 1852 that steam alone began to be relied 
on for propeUing colliers ; in that year the iron screw collier, *' lohn 
Bowes, was bunt by Messrs Palmer of J arrow ; she was 152 ft. long, 
26 ft. 4 in. beam, had a dead-weight capacity of about 540 tons, was 
fitted with temporary tanks for water ballast ; had machinery of 
70 N.H.P. placed right aft ; and she took her cargo to London 
in 48 hours. Tlie saving in time and cost, as compared with the 
transport of coals to London by the sailing colliers then in vogue, 
was very great, and this led to tlie building of many other such 
vessels. 

Ill 1880 the ordinary steam collier carried Goo or 700 tons of cargo ; 
a steady increase iii size lias lieen in progress, and the popular collier 
of to-day carries about 3000 tons, wluic for long voyages ves.sels of 
from 8000 to 10,000 tons capacity are used. While improvements 
have been niadc in hull and machinery, so also have improvements 
lieen made to enable the colhers’ cargoes to he handled more rapidly, 
j Appliances have l»een adopUd for emptying truckloads ol coal into 
I the vessels when loading, and many arrangements have been devised 
] for discharging rapidly, but derricks and winches supplemented in 
some cases by Temperley transporters are still generally relied on. 
An interesting vessel in which special appliances liavc bwn fitted to 
; reduce the amount of liand labour in discharging is the ” Pallion,” 
built by Messrs Doxlord & Sous in HM>9* She is ot the following 
dimensions : length 2G9 It., breadth 44^ ft., depth 22 ft. ; tonnage 
2474 tons gross, 1307 tons net, and can earn’ 3100 tons on a draught 
of 17 ft. 10 in. She is a single .screw ship fitted with three cylinder 
compound engines of 217 N.H.l*. and 1200 l.H.P. fitted aft. Systems 
I of conveyor-belts are fitted so that the cargo can be delivered direct 
i uito trucks ashore or into barges or other vessels alongside by steam 
power, and under trial conditions at Sunderland the rate of discharge 
was found to be 1000 tons jier hour. 

Oil Tank Steamers. — These form another class of vessels built for a 
particular cargo, and their con.struction and the character of the 
material carried are sucli that they cannot ordinarily be used for other 
purposes. In 18G3 two sailing tank vessels were built on the Tyne. 
In 1872 Messrs Pahner built the " Vaderland,” which appears to have 
been the first oil tank steamer. The oil carryme steamer ’ ‘ Zoroaster ' * 
was built in 1877 m Sweden and in 1910 was sliU on service. She was 
built of steel of length 184 ft., breadth 27 ft., draught 9 ft., and had a 
loading capacity of 250 tons. The oil tanks in the " Zoroaster " were 
separate from the hull, but after successful trials otiier vessels were 
built for Messrs Nobel Bros, in which the skin plating itself formed 
the tank. In 1886 Mp.ssrs Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. built the 
' Baku," and since that date large numbers of steamers have been 
built for this trade, the majority of them having been built by the 
Armstrong firm. Many of thc.se steamers are of large dimensions 
while some are comparatively small. On the Caspian Sea, lor instance, 
numerous small steamers are employed conveying oil from the Baku 
district to other ports, and to towns along the Volga ; and in other 
})iaces small steamers are used for the local distribution of oil brought 
across the ocean and stored in large depots. Such a small steamer is 
the " Chira," built by Smith's Dock Company in 1909 ; in size and 
appearance this vessel resembles a steam trawler, she is 95 ft. long, 
19 ft. 3 in. beam, depth moulded 7 ft. 9 in., 108 tons gross, 46 tons net 
tonnage. The fish hold is in this vessel replaced by a tank for carrying 
oil in bulk and a hold for case oil. Vessels of 6000 to 12,000 tons 
carrying capacity are now preferred by the large companies lor trans- 
porting oil over very great distances on account of their relatively 
great economy. Fig. 12 shows the general arrangements of a typical 
modern oil tank steamer. As an example of a largo oil vessel, the 
" Pinna," engaged in carrying petroleum from Russian ports to the 
East, may also be mentioned. She is .^20 ft. long, 52 ft. broad^ and 
32 ft. deep, and can carry 9000 tons of oil in her fully-laden condition. 
The machinery is placed well aft, and the c^rgo space is divided up 
into twelve large tanks, extending to the height of the main deck, by 
seven transverse bulkheads and a longitudinal middle-line bulkhead. 
The spaces between the transverse bulkheads are called Nos. i, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 holds respectively, and each hold has a port and a star- 
board tank. Each tank is provided with an expansion trunk, in 
order that the free surface of the oil may always be small, however 
much the bulk of the latter may expand or contract with changes of 
temperature. 

Motor Tank Vessels. — Several oil tank vessels have been fitted with 
internal combustion engines instead of steam propelling machinery. 
In 1903 the " Vandale ’^and " Sarmat," capable ol carrying 750 tons 
of refined petroleum each, were built for Messrs Nobel Bros., and 
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i with ^ d«*. but has two ti« Of be.„, 

th^ are fitted with Dieeel motors of 1200 H.P, are 380 ft. long; j hoSJf a^d^p aid » ^gallant fore^ bridge! 

, 9 k r ri uwwt. js an awning-decked vessel, 
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Upper Deck. 





1 f Crew space. 

2, Cabins. 

3, Engineers' cabins. 

4, Store. 


. n -^‘r' ” Arrangement of a Modem Oil-Tank Steamer. 

5 , Cluim locker. o Coffer dam 

" y, ^oneruam. 13, Donkey boiler. 

Ta rr..!!—. 


10, Oil-tank. ^ 

11, Boiler-room, 
ti, Engine-room. 


0 , Pump-room. 

7, Water-ballast tank. 

8, Fore-hold. 

' engine- 

Srg^otor-drivcn'vM^ls me amM i°^ kerosene oil. 

the steam-lrivcn oil-tank similarly to 

leading particulars of four cargo’ Sef, ordi‘^cre“t%y,!S' 


14, Galley. 

15, Steering engine house. 


16, Cargo hatch. 

17, Oil and cargo hatch. 

18, Coal shoot. 


When built 


Type of Vessel 


which the draught was lim'S^^^o t. American lake .steamer in 
the .smaller vessels shown in fig is fPlst^**?! ^ respects to 

ABLE X^Types of Cargo-Carrying Steamers. 


I I A. 

\ 'Built in 1 8H I. 


B. 

Built in 1894. 


Built in 1897. 


! uo 11 Top-gallant 

I Well- I torecastle, 

1 decked. ( Bridge House 
i and Poop. 



Length 

Breadth . . ' ' ' 

Depth (moulded) 

Draught rWithout keel) . 

Weight of steel or iron m hull 
,, wood, outfit, Ac. 

Totai’hght'’d^!:^,gir“‘'‘"»' • 

Load displacement 
„ block coefficient . 

RaUo of light to load displacement 
Dead-weight carried 

Ralho of deadweight carried to load dispU 
(^rgo capacity in cubic feet , ^ 

Tonnage under deck 
M gross 

! •> net . . ! i 

I Water-ballast capacity . 

1 t' uicse veaseJs. Ihe blocM coeffictent is the ratio of the 
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volii^ of tlw immors^ portion of the ship to the volume of the : tiieir machinery of 500 I.H.P. is placed amidahips and gives a speed 

paraUelemp^t wh^ leng^, breadth and depth are the same aa : of 12 knots ; two saloons are arranged forward aad two aft with 

the lengUj bre^m wd mean draught (without keel) of the vessel ! access to a promenade deck from each, accommodation for 200 

in three casM out of the five given, the , passengers with luggage bcong provided. A light wooden awning 

displacement, is 80, or upwards of 80 % 1 ertenda over all. These voss^ are built of steel cuid divided into 

Lrallelepiped. The low speed, which is ! eight water-tight compartments ; they were built and pot together 

at Southampton, then taken to pieces, packed and shipped 
\ abroad, re-erected and complete at Calcutta. 

1 The largest ferry-boats are to be found in America, and 

1 an interesting example is the “ Hammonton " built in 

\ 1906 by the New York Shipbuilding Company. She is 

I ib8 ft. long overall, 38 ft. oeam, 8 ft. 6 in. draught, 

_ _ _ \ _r S^ i ij has tons di^lacement. A feature of this vessel is that 

A i . ~ I . ~ j ~ A S A “ T 1 all details are arranged with the view to making the 

_ [ _ i i _ I'i ^ i vessel practically fireproof, wood fittings being reduced 

to ^ minimum. The vessel is double*ended, carries over 

Z Z Z Z r*^ a thousand passengers and a large number of horses and 

■ L B U U Q Q Q vehicles on <Mie deck. As in many American river 

Bp B B B B B*BpB vessels, the upper works extend to a considerable width 

J U U U U U U up U U beyond the body of the hull beneath to give large deck 

areas ; the main deck being about 6 ft. above water and 
Plan of Great Lake Caigo Steamer. 33 ft. wide. Cart tracks arc arranged abng the midship 

D, Boiler-room. G, Crew's space. portions of the deck with passenger saloons, &c., at the 

E, Coal-bunker. H, Water ballast. “des. A light shade deck extends forward and aft and 

F, Officers' Quarters. K, Pilot-house. carries a pilot house near each end. Water-tube boilers 

and three cylinder compound engines of 600 H.P. are fitted 

ocean tramp," admits of this fullness, and I beneath the dock amidships and drive a propeller at each end of the 
r large stowage accommodation for cargo 1 boat. The “ Oakland," Berkeley " and “ Newark " running at 
1 existence. In vessels whose speed is of I San Francisco arc much larger tlian the " Hammonton," and liavo a 


itself; ^d it will be seen that in three cas^ out of the five given, the , passengers with luggage being provided. A light wooden awning 
immersed volume, t.s. the displacement, is 80, or upwards of 80 % 1 extends over all. These voss^ are built of steel cuid divided into 
• of this circumscribing parallelepiped. The low speed, which is ! eight water-tight compartments : they were built and pot together 


Fig. 16. — Plan of Great Lake Cargo Steamer. 

A, Cargo hold. D, Boiler-room. G, Crew's space. 

B, Hatches. £, Coal-bunker. H, Water ballast. 

C, Engine-room. F, Officers' Quarters. K, Pilot-house. 


found economical for the " ocean tramp," admits of this fullness, and 
provides that capability for large stowage accommodation for cargo 
which has brought it into existence. In vessels whose speed is of 
great im]iortance the block coefficient varies from *5 to *08, the low'cr 
limit lieing reached on the smaller vessels on cross-channel services, 
and the higher limit on very long vessels, such as Atlantic liners. 
In the moderately fast vessel D shown in table the block coefficient is 
•68. The total weight of material in the hull, x.e. the iron or steel and 
woodwork, outfit, &c. and the propelling machinery, is called the 
vessel’s light displacement. The load displwement is made up of the 
light displacement, together with the weight of the cargo. &c., or 
the dead -weight carried ; this, it will be seen from Table X., varies 
from two to two and a half times the amount of the light displace- 


scating capacity for 2000 peuulo each, with a fine promenade deck 
above the upper deck. Tne first two are fitted with beam engines 
driving side paddle-wheels, while the third has a screw propeller at 
each end of the vessel driven by vertical triple expansion engines. 
Each of them bums oil fuel only. 

River and Sound Steamers. - For service on rivers, liarbours and 
estuaries where the traftic is considerable, pi^dle-wheel vcMcls of 
iimit^ speed are usually preferred, as possessing great manmuvring 
power, and therefore the capability of being brought alongside the 
landing-places with rapiditvjud safely. The paddle-wheel steamer 






Fig. iQ.-Great Lake Pasiienger Steamer “aty of Cleveland,’ longitudinal section. 


ment, except in case D in which the machinery and the passenger 
accommodation absorb much weight. British vessels may w 
loaded deeper than a certain mark, known for many years as the 
Plirasoll mark, which has to be placed on the sides of aU merch^t 
vessels. The mode of measuring tonnage is based on tne Act 
of 1894, which embodies preceding legislation and subsequent Acts 

(see Tonnage). . . 

The numerous varieties of passenger steamers may for convenience 
be taken in the following order Ferry ; River and Sound , 
Pmeecager Channel; and Ocean Steamers; although it must 

ateamen. understood that in many cases a hard and fast line 
cannot be drawn between steamers for the several services. 
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in transporting passengers and road traffic acroM sneiterca wa » 
where bridges are not available ; and others arc built m the unit a 
Kingdom for service in all parts of the world. The 
a double-ended steel vessel Duilt by Messrs Cammell, Laird & to., xo 
ferry service on Havana Bay, is 140 ft. long 
38 ft., depth moulded amidships 13 ft. in. 

12 ft. high extend along the sides of the vessel, and t«twwn ^em we 

wood-paved tracks for 30 to 40 carts and horsw. One 

passengers can be carried, and a fine promenade 

Stonds over the saloons, &c. Above all a hght sun 

right fore and aft. Compound surface-condensing engines we 

fitted with a screw propeUcr at each end of the to 

her either way at from 10 to ” 

Havana under her own steam. A number of ferry-^ts have been 

built by Messrs Thomycroft for serviw m India ; 

long overall, of 20 ft. beam, 10 ft. moulded depth and 5 ft. draught , 


'‘City of Cleveland," midship section. 

“ La Mwgucrite," which formerly in the summer months made 
trips from London to the coast of Kent and to Fr^ce, now conducts 
service between Liverpool and Nortli Wales. She is 330 ft. long, 
has accommodation wr a large number of passengers, and ob- 
tained 22 knoU with 7500 I.H.P. on trial. Another wcU-known 
Thames steamer is the " Royal Sovereign, of length 300 ft., breadtli 
33 ft., depth moulded lo ft. 6 in., draught 6 ft. 6 ui., tonnage 891 tons 
gross,. 190 tons net ; carrying 2320 passengers at a speed of 2 1 knots. 
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fteamen working round the coast are froqnently of 
starnar I'm to this vesael, but of less iongth and less extensive open 
promenade decks. A popular south coast pleasure steamer, buut in 
1909, IS the paddle boat “ Bournemouth Queen," shown an fig. 17 
(Plate X.). She is 300 ft. long, 34 ft. breadth momded and 48^. 6 in. 
outside guards, 8 ft. moulded depth, tonnage 353 tons gross, 139 tons 
net ; she can carry 6io passengers on a No. 3 certificate and 704 on a 
No 4 certificate. Her displacement at 5 ft. 2 in. load draught is 40C 
t<m» and her sp^ Ws. The " King Edward," a steamer 
which began to ply on the Clyde m 1901, is 350 ft. long, 30 ft. wide 

Sh >7 «• 9 in. to t&! promenade 

deck. She was the first passenger steamer to be driven bv Parsons 
.t«ra turbine Her spee^ «, knot.. A second tuiSn/st^^ 
the Queen Alexandra, ^n to run on the Clyde in 1902 • she is 
genwJly simiJ^ to the King Edward," but Wr auditor 
These yessels are popular because of their great speed and the 
been followed By othe?^uch as the 
^ Thames and the " Atalanta " on the Clyde 
The latter being 337 ft. long, 27 ft. beam, depth 10 ft. 6 in., draught 
> tiisplaj^ment 520 tons and gross tonnage 400- the 

“ M U^d*tev«v '** mte^atL 

It was u^cd for very extensive shop expenmenta to obtain data for 

^ Cunarders. N,lmSous 

cSJtTncnt hn^l'ir *“!*"'* rivers and coa.sts of the 

Amm”il «mployed on the rivers and harliours of , 

a ^ numbers of a smaller class. Most of ! 

w^^but'th^tm,';"’ “5“.'"®" United State, are buUt of I 

emi>loycd ela^here are usuaUy buUt of steel. The 
I“),buUtof8teelm,90(,,oneof ' 

the most famous nver boats of America, carries 5000 Dassencers for 

thc°!^Tr ‘ 1 “'“' **“'=**'*“ve a breadth of 8i ft,— the Hill width oier 
tot ^dle-boxofr-are wt apart. She is t8o ft. lone, 4. ft breadth 

“dpwTft' 1 ‘fn ® ‘*™“**>t ** <t-. irwboaid ami^ 

ar™n«m.n2 *“47 tons. The old wallong-bcam 

of enffines, for many years a distinctive feature of 
American river steamers, is in this vessel replaced by inclined three* 
cylinder, compound, direct acting engines ; her feathering paddle 

22 Pr ^ 

Some of the boats of the Fall Ri^ Line are larger than the 
™ * Hudson ; the " Puntan " is 4*0 ft. long, of 7300 1 H P 
?nV. T ""f ■ ''i’risoiUa," built in 1904, is very simiia; 
mnillHn / *®i ®”1 ri. depth mouMed ; her 

urtddth of 01 ft. , her tonnage i.s 5*9, tons gross ; the side wheels are 

I.H.P., and running at alxiut 24 rfvolution.s iier minute maintain a 

hnllssfV ri- overall; breadth of 

? l J SL' ‘■‘h® «>'»'■'>* O'* ft., horse power 11,000. 

ine l^untan, Priscilla and "Commonwealth" run on nicht 

service only to Fall River through Long IsUnd Sound, and toe 
accommodation provided is very large ; the " Priscilla," for instance 
can sleep 1500 jHirsons ln-sides her crew of over 200. In these vessels 
the freet^nl is earned to one dock higher tlian in the " Hendrick 
t '^nab^ tJi<*in to accomplish the exposed ocean portion of 

their passage with safety ; and they form a link between the fast 
n% cr steamer ami the fast cross-channel steamer. Similar passonwr 
vessels are employed on the Great Lakes, an example licing Sie " cfty 
1 b">lt in 1908, of the following dimensions * 

length overall 404 ft., breadth hull projicr 54 ft., width overpaddle- 
'v* 'u’ ■ ^0"«agc 4568 tons gro.s.s. 2403 tons 

t She IS built of mild steel, divided into 10 j>rincipal water-tight 
compartments and fitted with a cellular double bottom, and h a 
water chamlKT of kxi tons capacity to check rolling in a sea way 
The engines are compound, three-cylinder, inclined, connected 
directly to cranks on the paddle-wheel shaft, the diameters of the 
cylinders being one of 34 in. and two of 82 in,, and the stroke 8 ft • 
eight single- ended cylindrical boilers fitted with llowden forced 
draught supply steam at Km lb, and on service the vessel can main- 
1 7-5 knots per hour without difficulty, developing about 

at 38 revolutions per minute. 

-Cross-channel steamers are of a heavier 
c^sidored and reciuire higher freeboard and 
better Ma-keeping qualities to be able to make pLsages across more 
expo!^ waters in all weathers. Over 200 such are employed 

Greit merchandise between 

continental ports. 
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rau^ oa faiaL They have sleeping-bertos for *38 fir8t.clsm and 

s'ssS'Ssjsas’ 

s.£«7Jx."”sr,s; s.'sss-s 

turbine vessel for the Dover-Calals service, was ' 
« McMrs Denny of Dumbarton ; she is 310 ft. long and ob- 
knots. In 1905 the " Invicta " was built of the same 
dimensions and boiler power, and by means of improved turbines 
mcrea.^ to 23 knots. In the same year the Midland 
Sid « >'’30 it. long, 42 ft. beam 

^ ‘ ; and a fourth similar but a foot wider. 

Antrim " and " Donegal," were fitted with 
T engines driving twin screws ; the third 

turbffi^ S’ " Manxman," were fitted with 

SiiiVr^r fi '■espectively. All had cylindrical 

•• dimenaons. The ^ Antrim " did better than the 

abt^ed a speed of 21 86 knots with very re- 
^be " Manxman did 

more • *'®^,*^bing 23-12 knots, and proving 

OthM- Antnm at all speeds above 14 knots, 

sister ^be - St George " and three 

knrffo ’ displacement, 11,000 H.P. and 

^rlterfrom^KsL ” d Company for 

^rvice from Fishguard to Rosslare ; and the " Princesse Eliffith " 

employed on the Dover-Ostend service. But all these 
were surpassed by the " Ben-my-Chree," built at Barrow 



iuiu xiangsrown nas tor manv 

^ splendid vessels of this class. The four 

* Munster." "Leinster" and "Con- 
naught, built in i860, wore 337 ft. long, 35 ft broad and 10 ft 
deep ; their sp^ was 18 knots with 6000 I H.P. A vessel of the 
wme ^ boHarger, nam^ the " Irelwd," was added to the fleet 
in 1885 In and 1897 four new twin-screw steamers were buUt 
and rweived the same names as the four vessels built in i860 which 
they h»ve repljeed. Their length ii 360 ft., breadth 41 ft.’ 6 in., 
depth 19J ft., tonnage 3633 tons gross, 733 tons net, and displace- 
^ draught. Their engines Le of 

9000 I. H.P. and sea-going speed 33 knots, over 34 knots having been 


lur Iiic ISJC 01 ivian ritcam Jacket Company. She is ft inner 
40 It. beam 18 ft. 6 in moulded depth, ^ar^es pa^ngers oHt 
* ''^'■t'h'ate, and displaces 3353 tons at 13 ft. j im draught. On 
trial she attained 25 1 knots on the mca.sured mile, and mmntained 
24 J knerts for over 0 hours ; on service she averages 24 knots at sea 
between the Liverpool landing stage and Douglas pier 
Numbers of cross^hannel steamers are owned by continental com- 
mies, among which the *' Prinses Juliana " (fig. 20, Plate III ) and 
her two sister ve^ls, ^longing to the Zeeland Steamsliip Compan? of 
Holland, run on the night service between Queenboro’ mid Pushing 

^ V- * ^ ^®P^b, gross tonnage 

tons , they have fqur-cyhnder triple-expansion engmes of 10,000 
H.P., and at^tained 22 J knots on the mile, and 22 knots on a six hours' 
run , they have excellent accommodation for 350 passengers. 

For servwes on which relatively large cargoes and fewer passengers 
Me carried smaller vessels of less speed are built, such as the 
Rowan, built by Messrs D. & W. jfienderson & Co. for the Laird 
i-inc service between Glasgow and Dublin. She is 292 ft. long, 38 ft. 
beam, 17 ft. 6 m. depth moulded, has sleeping accommodation for 200 
passengers, triple-expansion engines, and a speed of 16 knots. 

In America a number of vessels of the cross-channel type have 
iwently been built. One of these, the " Governor Cobb, ^*^290 ft. 
long, 34 ft. beam, 20 ft. 6 in. moulded depth, 14 ft. draught loaded 
WM the first merchant vessel in America to be driven by turbines! 
She was followed by the " Harvard " and " Yale " of the same type 
407 ft. overall, 63 ft. extreme breadth. 16 ft. draught loaded ; they 
carry ^ passengers and 600 tons freight on a night service between 
New York and Boston ; turbines of 10,000 H.P. give them a speed of 
20 knots, making them at the time the fastest sea-going ve£els on 
the Amencan coast. 

The " Prince Rupert," " Princess Charlotte," <Jkc., recently built 
service on the western coast of Canada, also belong to this section. 
The first-named (fig. 31, Plate HI.) is 306 ft. long, 42 ft. beam, 24 ft. 
moulded depth. At 13 ft. draught her displacement is 3150 tons of 
which xooo tons is cargo; she is of 3379 tons gross, 6000 1.H.P. and her 
^)eed 18J knots. The “ Prince Grorge " is simiUur to the " Mnce 
Rupert and obtained 19** knots on trial at 13 ft. 3 in. draught and 
2623 tons displacement ; both vessels can carry 320 first-class gnd a 
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large number of second-class passengers. The “ Princess Charlotte ” 
IS of 3600 tons and 20 knots speed. 

Japan haa built and engin^ two cross-channel steamers, which 
maintain a service between J apan and Korea. They are 335 ft. long, 
43 ft. beam, gross tonn^e 3200, di^lacement, at 17 ft. ibaught, 
* 3880 tons. Parsons turbines of 8500 H.P., made in Japan, are fitted 
and give a speed of at knots. 

Octan Liners. — The article on Steamship Lines gives an account 
of the rise of the great shipping companies. The steamships of 1 2 ,000 
tons and upwards, referr^ to on i>age 873, are shown in Table XI. : — 

Table XL — Vessels of j2,ooo Tons and upwards afioai June j^/o. 


Name. 


Gross I 
Tonnage. 


Name. 


Gross * 
Tonnage. 


British 
Mauretania 
, Lusitania . 

Adriatic 
i Baltic . . . 

I Cedric . 

1 Celtic . 

I Caronia . 
{Carmania . . 

Oceanic . 

Arabic 
Laurentic . 
Megantic . 

' Minnewaska . 

. Saxonia . 

I Empress of Ireland 
Empress of Britain 
Ivernia 


31 ,‘>38 
31,550 

-i4,54i 

23,87b 

21,035 

20,904 

19,687 

19,524 

17,274 

15,801 

14,892 

14,878 

14,317 

14,281 

14,191 

14,189 

14,067 


I German. 

George Wasliingtou . 

I Kaiserm Auguste Victoria 
, Amerika .... 

I Kronprinzc.ssin CcciIk- 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. . 

■ President Lincoln 
' President Grant 

' Berlin 

i Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm 
I Cleveland .... 

; Deutschland 
I Cmcinnati .... 

I Kronprinz Willielm . 

! Kaiser Wilhelm dcr Grosse 


25,570 

24,581 

22,622 

19,503 

19,361 

18,168 

18,072 

17,324 

17,082 

16,960 

16,502 

16,339 

14,908 

14,349 


8 other vessels of 1 2 000- 
14,000 Ions . , . . 


261,341 ; 
103,435 


326,945 
317.358 

42 vessels. Total 644,303 


I 25 other vessels of 
j 1 2 ,000- 1 4 ,000 tons 


Dutch. 
Rotterdam 
Niew Amsterdam 
Noordam . 
Rijiidam . 
PvAsdain . 


24,14'^ 

I (,,907 I 
I2,5.P 

12,527 


i 22 ships. 'I'otal 

J Belgian. 

! I..apland .... 

, Finland .... 

I Kroonlaud 
Vaderlaiid . 

4 slii})s. Total 

French. 


364.776 

17,540 

12,185 j 
12,185 ! 
12,018 

53,928 ' 


5 ships. 'Kolal . 78,(,g«, 

J me r lean. 


La proveiii* 
Es])agne 


J slaps. 'Idial 


13,7.53 

13,000 . 


27,353 


Minnesota - 

20,718 

Japanese. 

Manchuria 

13.639 

Tenyo Maru “ 

13,454 

iVlongolia . 

i.h63‘» 

Cluyo Maru 

. . 13.426 

3 ships. Total . 47,996 

1 2 ship^^. Total 

. , 20,880 



Summary. 


Country. 

Ships 111 No 

Gross Tonnage. 

Average (Tons). 

Bnli.sU . 

42 

644,303 

15.341 

German . 

22 

364,776 1 

16,581 

Dutch 

5 

78,(196 I 

1 15,739 

Belgian . 

4 

; 53,9*18 

13,4®2 

American 

3 

47,996 

' 15.999 

1 French 

2 

27,353 

13,676 

! Japanese 

2 

! 26,880 

‘ 13.440 

1 

1 Grand Total 

80 

1,243,932 

; 15,549 


Atlantic Liners.— Tha Atlantic hners running betwwn Europe and 
the United States of America are the best known of all oce^ * 
thev exhibit the highest attainment of excellence in merchant-ship 
building, and their great size and sijcod, and continuous rivalry, 

excite universal interest. ... • ckora in *8#, 

Particulars of the famous hners which have had a share in the 
development of the trans- Atlantic service from 1819 to 1900 are 
mven m Table XIL, some of which is taken from TAs Atlantic Ferry 
by A. J. iuginnis. The “ Persia " (fig. W, Plate IV.) wm tbe first 
Jon steamefto be placed on the Atlantic service by theCunard 
Company (1856). She was followed two yeen later by the 
^(Seat ^ternl" 688 ft. long, 82-8 ft. broad, 4®'* It. depth and 
32.160 tons dispUcemont with a gross tonnage of tons md 

ii.oeo H.P., gi^ng her a speed of 13 ^ots by paddlc-whwls and 
screw. She wm built from designs by I. K. Brunei, and remained the 


^ "Titanic,” launched October 10, 43,500 tons. 

» Sister vessel " DakoU ’* was lost on Japan coast I 
» A third vessel of same size was being completed. 


largest vessel afloat until the ** Cedric ” was built 45 years later. 
F^. 93 is the *' City of Rome,*' built in 1881 at Barrow for the Inman 
Line, one of the most graceful vessels placed on the Atlantic, The 
" Campania ” (fig. 24) and her sister-ship the *' Lucania," each 600 ft, 
loi^; and built in #693 for the Cunard Company by the Fairfield 
Shipbuil^ng Company, held the record for fast passages across the 
Atlantic for seveim years. With twin screws and tnple-expansion 
engines they attained a speed of 23J knots on trial with 31 ,050 l.H.P. 

On her best runs the ” Lucania ” crossed the Atlantic, 2823 nautical 
miles, in 5 days 8 hours 38 minutes, the mean speed being 22 knot.s 
for the run, maintained with a consumption of coal amounting to 
20I tons an hour. 

In the 'fifties the Collins Lino took the record for speed to America, 
but, apart from that, the competition was chiefly ^tween British 
companies until 1897, when the “ Kaiser Wilhelm der Cirossc '* made 
a better record than the “ Campania ” or ” Lucania,” and for ten 
years from that date the fastest vessels were in German hands. The 
Deutschland '' (fig. 25, Plate V.), built at Stettin for the Hamburg- 
Amcrican Lino, took the record in 1900, traversing the Atlantic from 
New York to the Eddy stone in 5 days 17 hours 28 minutes, at a mean 
speed of 23*36 knots. The Nortli German Lloyd Co. added three 
splendid vessels : the ” Kronprinz Williehn ” in fbe ** Kaiser 
Wilhelm II.'* in 1902, and the ” Kronprinzessin Cecilio *' ui 1906, 
the machinery t^ing respectively of 35,000, 42,000 and 45,000 l.H.P. 
and forming the finest series of reciprocating engines ever built for 
ships. The " Kaiser Wilhelm II.*‘ raised the record on the home- 
ward run to 23*71 knots, and made practically the same sp^cd as tht* 

“ Deutschland on the outward run, viz. 23'i2 knots. The ” Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie ” (fig. 26, Plate VI.) raised the outward record to 
23*21 knots, and homeward her best pa.ssage .was at 23*58 knots. 

' In 1903 the British government made an agreement with the 
Cunard Company under which two vessels of 24 to 25 knots speed 
across the Atlantic were to be built for mml and jiassenger service, 
and to be available for the use of the Admiralty in time of war. In 
accordance with this agreement the " Mauretania” (fig^. 27. Plate 
VX.) was built by Swan, Hunter, Wigham Ricliardson & Co., and the 
"Lusitania” by John Brown & Co., and both were suimlied with 
Parsons turbines of 70,000 H.P. driving four screws. The latter 
ves-sel was the first on service in 1907, and at once regained lor 
Great Britain the Atlantic record, the ” Mauretania ” followiM a 
httlc later and doing still bettor. Both vessels maintained ^y 
high .speeds, and steadily improved their records, until the 
Mauretania ” averaged 2t»*o(> knots and the ” Lusitania ” 25*85 
knots on the })as.sagt5. They are 790 ft. long overall, of 88 ft. 
beam, 57 ft. moulded deiith, 42,000 ton.s displacement on a draught 
of 31J ft and of 32,000 tons gross tonnage. They are thus 100 It. 
longer, 5 ft. wider, (»ooo tons more disiilacement am) of 70 greater 
gross tonnage than the “Great Eastern.” Figure 28 is a s(‘Ctioii of 
the •• Mauretania,” which shows clearly the great lieight of the 

I decks. ..... / 

I The French liner " La Provence was built m 1905, of 13,753 
' ton.s gross, and 22 knots speed. On her displacement of 19,160 tons 
• she must carry al)oul 3500 tons of coal for the voyage, which leaves 
' a margin of almui 900 tons for passengers and ‘^argo. The " France,” 
launched Septemlxjr 10, is of 23,000 tons, 45,000 H.P. and 234 knots. 

A notable tendency in recent years is to build vessels of great 
size to run at more raoilcrate speeds. The American liners " St 
Louis” and ” St Paul” (fig. 29, Plate VII.), built m 1895, are of 
II (>jo tons gross and 21 knots ; while the ” Finland ” and " Kroon- 
land.” built in America in 1902, are of 12,1 85 tons and only 16 knots. 
The last-named vessels are now running under the Belgian flag (see 
Table XII ) The " Caroma ” and ’* Carmania,” built by the Cunard 
Company m 1905, furnished evidence of the advantage of the turbine 
for Atlantic liners, and also illustrate the gain due to a lower 8iK*ed. 
Their dimensions are given in Table XI 1. ", as compared with " La 
Provence ” it will be seen that they are of 12,000 tons greater dis- 
placement, 2 knots less spued and 10,000 less H.P. Allowing for the 
voyage two-thirds the quantity of coal carried by " La Ih^ovence, 
these vessels thus have a margin of about 10,000 tons compared 
with the 900 tons of that vessel, so that a much larger (luantity of 
cargo may be taken when required. The " Rotterdam, of 24,1 70 tons 
gross tonnage, can load to a displacement of 37, too tons. Her speed 
is 17 knots; the reduction of engine-power gives space and weight 
for no less than 3585 passengers and nearly 13,000 tons of ^rgo after 
allowing for accommodation of crew and for coal, water and stores lor 
the voyage. The second ” Oceanic,” of 17,274 tons (fig. 30, Plato 
V.), built in 1899 for the White Star Company, was the 
vessel then built and had 21*5 knots speed; she was followed 
by the ” Celtic,” ” Cedric,*' ” Baltic ” and ” Adriatic for the same 
company, of f6 to 18 knots speed and size increasing up to nearly 
25,000 tons gross. These vessels each carry about 3000 passengers^ 
well as a crew of 350 and upwards, and very large carg^. The 
" Adriatic ” (fig. 31, PUt© VII.) is of 24,541 tons gr^, 30% greater 
tonnage than the ” Great F-astern.” The " Titamc and 
which in 1910 were in course of building by Harland A Wolff for 
the White Star Une, are not only much larger than the Adnatic, 
but they are 90 ft. longer, of 13,000 tons greater tonnage and of i8,<w 
tons greater displacement thaji the " Mauretania *' ; a combination 
of reciprocating and turbine machinery of 50,000 H.P. is provided 
for dnving the vessels at a speed of 21 knots. 
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NanM of Ship. 


Savann.ili 
Ko^'at Willtam 

I SiniM ... 

, (irjaj WeMern 
Krillith Qiie«n , 

I BritanniM 
! (ireui Hriiain . 

Ameraa . 

. Amu .... 

I .^rrtic , 

I I’rraia 
I Aiiriulii. . 
i (.treat Kakstern . 

.Scotia 

I f 'ity of ParU . 
j Kuwiia 
Cay of Kriuaels 
Oceanic . 

City of Richmond . 
Britannic . 

City of Heriin . 

Arixona 

Srnda 

Cay of Rome . 

Alakka 

Nottiiig'Nill . 

Auraiiia . 

( trejfon 
America . 

I Ktrunu . 

I Aller 

City of Pari* (aecoitd o 
I name^ . 

{ I'eutonic . 

I F(tr*t Hiiimarck 
' Campania 

! KiwierWillielm der (f ruMe 
J ICai*«r Friedrich 
I Oceanic (second of name) 

• ' • of 


I wceanic ^second oJ itai 
’ Oeutschiami (rccoikI 
I name . . . , 

I Kron|:iritu Wilhelm 
Celtic . . . . 

I KaiMer Wilhelm 11 . 

Finland . , . , 

! ( edric . . , . 

I Haiiic . . , . 

, Kni<.crin AuKUMicVirtorin 
I-u l*fovence . 

I 

I ('armanin 

I 

I Caronla . 

' .Ameriku 

KionpriinteMsin Cecilia , 
j N ieuw Amsterdam . 

I Adriatic .... 

I Munretanin 
; l.uaiiunia 
, kotterdnin 

I Caplaiid . . . , 

I (leorge Washington 
, MiMnawBHka . 

Tilaiiic .... 

I Olympic .... 


Colonel Steven* 

City of ]>ubltn Ca . . • 

Brit. & Amer.St. N«v. Co. 
Orcat Weateiti S.S. Co. . 
Brit. & Amer. St. Nav. Co. 
Cunard .... 
Croat Weatorn 
Cunard .... 
Cunard .... 
Collin* 

Cunard .... 



Croat Eattcrn S..S. Co. . 
Cunard .... 
Inman .... 
Canard .... 
Innion 
White Star 
Inman 
White Star 
Intnan 
Cuioii 
Cunard 
Inman 
Cuion 

Nuttinu-Hill S.S. Co. 
Cunard . 

Guinn and Cunard . 
National . 

Cunard 

North Cermuii J.loyd 

Inman 
White Star 
Hamburg- American 
Cunard . 

American 

North German J.loyd 
North (Jernian Lloyd 
While Star 

Hamburg. American 
Ntirth German Lloyd 
White Stor 
North Gerninn Lloyd 
Red .Star . 

Wliitf Star 
WJme Star 
Humhiirg-Amcric.nn 
C'le (ivnernic ‘I'mns 
atlantu|ue 
Cunard . 

Cunard , 

Hamburg- American 
North Cforman Lloyd 
Holland Amcrika 
White Star 
(Junard . 

Cunard 

Holland Ameriku . 

Red Star . 

North German Lloyd 
Atlantic TranH)Nirt Co. 

White Star 
White .Star 


4 1 Company followed a similar course to 

the White Star Line and added two large vessels of 17* knots speed 

Worn, and the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria'’ (lig. 92, Plate VII ) of 
aa sHi tons gross, built at Stettin. The largest German vessel 
'George Washington,’ built m iqo« at 
Stettin for the North German Lloyd. 

J*'*' Hamburg-Ameriwn Company ordered in 1910 two vessels, 
not only much krger than the ‘^George Washington,*’ but exceed- 
ing o_ven the Olympic in dimensions. They were said to be over 
^ ft. long over ail, 94 to 95 ft. beam, 20,000 tons gross greater 
tonnage than the George Washington," 13,000 tons morethan 
Mauretania and 2000 tons more than " Titanic " and *' Olymoic " • 
turbines of (m 000 to 70,000 H.P. being provided to maintSn a 
of 22 knots across the AtlanUc.. The Cunard Company 
ordertd in Dec. 1910 a 50,000-ton turbine-driven ship from John 
Brown & Co., to steam at 23 knots on aervice. '' 

The Mmnewaska ’’ the Atlantic Transport Company is typical 
of vessels on the Atlantic route carrying a li^e cargo toiretlierwith 
a limited number of passengers cJW class* ^ hund?S^ 
twentj'-HiK hrst-clau pasMngers are carried and provided with ex- 
cellent accommodation. When fuUy loaded the displacement is over 
a0,ooo tons and the speed x6 knots ; the horse-poiw required 



^ly a sijcth that of tlu* fast Cunarders. To large numbers of nas- 
I additional period on the voyage is no disadvantage 

^ relatively high speed 

of 10 knots IS a great advantage. ^ ^ 

Cananf^+hil the increasing trade between Europe and 

^ increased in numbers and im- 

now bear favourable comparison with the great liners 
rannmg between Europe and the United States. The ** dorian " 
f”? Vir^nian of the Allan line, built m 1904 and 1905 and plving 

n^d with Parsons turbines; they are 520 ft. long, 60 ft. s m. 
bww, 38 ft. moulded droth and 10,629 tons gross; and they^can 
pasrengers wd a large cargo at a speed of 1 7 knots. They 
wre followed in 1906 by the " Empress of Bhtain " and " Empress 
Fairfield Comnany for the Canadian Pacific 
Kailway Company ; they are 570 ft, long over all. 549 ft. between 

V ^ '*“ 36 ft. al. 

displacement 20,000 tons at s8 ft. draught 
quadruple-expansion engines of 18,000 I.H.P. are fitted and a iSeed 
obtained on trial. Excellent accomi^a- 
i58o.passengers ; and a considerable quantity 
naeat can ^rned in insulated holds provided with refrigerating 
arrangements, besides a large general cargo, a total of 6500 tons 
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of cargo being earned in addition to the coalS| water and stores 
reouir^ for the passage across the Atlantic. 

in 1908 the “ Laurentic ” and “ Megantic '* were built by Messrs 
Harland & Wolff for the White Star Canadian Service ; they arc 
550 ft. long, 67 ft. 4 m. beam, 41 ft. 2 in. depth moulded and 14,890 
• tons ^oss ; they can carry 1660 passengers and a very large cargo. 
The " Laurentic " is provided with reciprocating engines of 6500 
I.H.P. in combination with Parsons turbines of 3500 H.P., wliile the 
‘ Megantic ” is fitted with reciprocating engines only. On trial the 
•' Laurentic " developed 12,000 H.P. with a speed of 17I knots, and 
on service her coal consumption is 12 to 15 % less than that of the 
" Megantic." A service from Bristol to Quebec and Montreal was 
opened m 1910 by the " Royal George " and the " Royal Edward," 
which ran for some time in a fast mail service from Marseilles to Alex* 
andria under the names of " Heliopolis " and " Cairo " respectively. 
They were built in 1908 and are 5^5 ft. long, breadth 60 ft., depth 
38 ft., tonnage 11,150 tons gross, displacement 15,000 tons at 22 ft. 
6 in. draught. Parsons turbines of 18,000 H.P. are fitted, driving three 
screws at 370 revolutions per minute and giving a maximum speed 
of 2ot knots, while ig-i knots has been maintained by the " Royal 
Edward " from Bristol to Quebec. Accommodation is provided for 
over 1000 passengers. StiH larger and faster vessels were being 
arranged for in 1910. 

Emigrant Many vessels on the Atlantic Ser\ace are fitted 

up for carrying emigrants either with or without other passengers ; 
they are always arranged to carry as much cargo as possible. Ships 
built for such services include the " Gerania,’'^ built by the 
Northumberland Shipbuilding Company in 1909 for Austrian owners. 
Her dimensions are : length 402 ft., beam 52 It. 6 in., moulded depth 
27 ft. I in., 4900 tons gross. She can carry 8000 tons dead -weight on 
24 ft. draught at a speed of ii knots, but her ’tween decks are 
arranged so that they can be used to carry cattle, troops or emigrants 
as required. The " Tortona," built in 1909 by Messrs Swan & 
Hunter for the Italian emigrant trade to Canada, is 464 ft. long over 
all, beam 54 ft., depth 29 ft., she is 7900 tons gross and can carry 
8600 tons dead-weight as well as over 1000 emigrants. The ‘‘Ancona,*’ 
built in 1908 by Messrs Workman, Clark & Co. for the Italian emigrant 
trade to the United States, is 500 ft. long, 8188 tons gross, 7500I.H.P.; 
she can carry 2500 cniigrant.s and a large cargo, and in addition 60 
first-class passengers in spacious cabins on a promenade deck amid- 
ships. Some of the finest vessels carrying emigrants are the ships 
of the " Cleveland " type belonging to the Hamburg- American 
Company. The ‘‘ Cleveland ” is 587 ft. long, 65 ft. breadth moulded, 
4(>*7 ft. depth, 27,000 tons displacement on a draught of 32 ft. 8 in., 

13,000 tons dead-weight capacity, about 17,000 tons gross and 10,000 
tons net, .with maclunery of 9300 I.H.P. and 16 knots speed. She can 
carry 250 first-clas.s, 392 second-class, 494 third-class and 2064 fourth- 
class or emigrant passengers, making with a crew of 360 a total of 
3560 persons, and has cold storage spaces of 10,000 cub. ft. for 
provisions, and 30,000 cub. ft. for cargo. 

Liners on other Routes. — Only a few typical vessels engaged on 
other routes can be mentioned here. The Royal Mail Cotnpany’s 
‘‘Avon" (fig. 33, Plate VIII.), trading to the West Indies and 
round South America to the Pacific coasts, is 520 ft. long, 62 ft. 
4 ill. beam, 31 ft. 9 in. depth moulded and 11,073 tons gross 
tonnage. The " Kenilworth Castle " (fig. 34, Plate VIII.), in 1910 one 
of the latest additions to the Union-Castle Line Fleet trailing to South 
Africa, is 570 ft. long, O4 ft. 8 m. Ix^am, 38 ft. 8 in. moulded depth, 
12,975 Ions gross tonnage, 12,500 I.Il.P. and 17^ knots speed. 
The “ Osterley ’’ (fig. 35, Plate VUl.) is typical of the splendid 
ships running via the Suez Canal to the Eastern jiorts, AustraUa 
and New Zealand ; she w’as built in 1909 by the London & 
(ilasgow Shipbuilding Company for the new fleet of the Orient 
Line. She is 535 ft. long, 63 ft. beam, 38 ft. dejith to iqipcr deck, 
18,360 tons displacement at 28 ft. draught, 12,129 tons gross, 
and obtained 1876 knots on tnal with 13,790 I.H.P.; 1150 
passengers can be earned as well as some 7000 tons of cargo. 
The ‘‘ Maloia," which in 1910 was being built for the P. & O. 
Company, is a htlle larger than the “ Osterley," being 550 ft. 
long, 62} ft. broad, 12,500 tons gross, of 15,000 I.H.P. and 19 knots 
speed. 

Many vessels carrying very large cargoes and comparatively few 
liasscngers are engaged in the meat and fruit trades, and we 
fitted uj) with refrigerating machinery, insulated holds and cooling 
appliances so as to keep the fruit, vegetables or meat at the required 
temperature, and at the same time maintain a jproper degree of 
humidity or of dryness of the atmosphere. The number and 
size of vessels engaged in these trades continue to increase, and the 
enormous volume of the trade may be indicated by the fact that 
thirteen milhon carcases of mutton would be required to fill the holds 
of the vessels fitted for that particular trade. A typical vessel 
is the *' Highland Laddie," built for the Argentine trade in 1909, 
420 ft. long, 50 ft. beam, ^7 ft. 6 in. moulded depth to shelter deck, 
7500 tons gross, 4600 H.P. and speed 15} knots on trial. She can 
carry over 500 passengers in well-fitted smd comfortable apartments 
amid8hip.s, and has insulated cargo-holds of 343,000 cub. ft. capacity. 
To control the temperature of the chilled beef or frozen mutton in 
these holds she is fitted with powerful refrigerating machinery, and 
cooled bnne is circulated tlurough tubes lining the sides and ceilings 
of the holds, some 20 miles of brine pipes being so used. The 


'* Ruahine," built in 1909 lor the New Zealand trade, is limilarly 
fitted ; she is 480 ft. long, 60 ft. broad, 44 ft. depth moulded, sp^ 
on tnal 15*9 knots. The^‘ Port Royal " of the Elder Dempster line 
has insulated holds capable of transporting 3,000,000 bananas, 
besides^pineimpleS^ oranges and other tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits. ‘The fruit is kept at the desired temperature by means of 
large volumes of cold dry air circulated through the holds, and the 
air IS cooled by contact with nests of piPf^ through which brine of a 
low temperature is circulated. The Tortugucro," a vessel ^90 ft. 
long, 48 ft. beam, 29 ft. 6 in. deptli, 4200 tons gross, built for 
Messrs Elders & Fyffes, lias a storage capacity of 2| times that 
of the " Port Royal.^’ 

Pacific Liners , — ^The " Empress " vessels of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company were the first liners built ttiiecially for tlic trans- 
pacific ocean service. The railway roachoil the Pacific seaboard in 
1S85, and in 189X these vessels Ix^gan running. They reached a 
maximum speed of 1975 knots on trial, and in 1910 could still 
maintain 17 knots across the l^cific. In 1901 the " Korea " and 
"Siberia" were built for the service; they were in their day the 
largest American-built vessels, each being 552 ft. long, 63 ft. beam 
and 41 ft. deptii. of tonnage 11,276 gross, and displacement t8,()cx> 
tons when loaded to 27 ft. draught. Quadruple-exjianMion engines of 

18.000 I.H.P. gave them a speed of 20 knots on trial and 18 knots 
sea-going siieed. Two hundred and twenty first-class passengers 
arc earned in cabins and saloons above the u]>}K‘i deck, and pro- 
vision is made for (10 third-class, and for 121K) Chinese steerage 
passengers. In 1904 those were joined by the American-built vessels 
the ‘‘ ^nchuria " and " Mongoha," of 2000 tons greater tonnage. 
They arc O16 ft. long, O5 ft. beam, depth 31 ft. i in., 13,639 tons gross, 

27.000 tons displacement and 20 knots maximum speed, and can 
each early 1920 passengers and a large cargo. These were again 
outstrinjied in size by the *' Minnesota " and " Dakota," wliich 
arrivea shortly afterwards. They were 622 ft. long, of 20,718 tons 
gross, 33,000 tons displacement, 14 knots speed, and had capacity 
for 2850 passengers and 20,000 tons of cargo. The " Dakota " was 
lost off the coast of Japan in March 1907, but the " Minnesota " was 
in 1910 still on service, and was the largest merchant vessel 
yet built in the United States. 'Ihesc American vessels carr>' 
on the transpacific service from San Francisco and Seattle, and 
replace the older vessels with wliich the American Pacific Mail 
Company carried on the service for many years. The American and 
British vessels were all outstripped ^ the Japanese vessels " Tenyo 
Maru " and " Chiyo Maru " of the Toyo Kaisen Kaisha (Japanese 
Oriental S.S. Co.). They were built in Japan, of the following 
dimensions : length over all 575 ft., between perpendiculars 558 ft., 
breadth 63 ft., depth to shelter deck 46 ft. 6 in,, to upper deck 38 ft. 
6 in., gross tonnage 14,700 tons ; displacement 21,500 tons at 31 ft. 
8 in. draught. They are driven by three sets of Parsons turbines of a 
tot^ H.P. of 17,000 at 270 revolutions per minute, and have attaiiied 
21 ‘6 knots on trial and 20 knots on ocean service. Steam is supplied 
by 13 cylindrical Ixiilers, working at 180 lb pressure and fired by 
oil fuel only. They have accommodation for 275 first-class, 54 
second-class and 800 steerage pas.sengcrs, and over 8000 tons ol 
cargo. 

Special —Many vessels arc built for special and cxcc|i- 

tional purjiosCs, and cannot be classed with either ordinary cargo or 
passenger vcvssels. Amongst the.se may be included dredgers, train- 
carrying ferry-boats, ice-breakers, surveying vessels, lightships, fish- 
ing vessels, coastguard anil lislieiy crui.sers, salvage and lire vessels, 
lifeboats and tugs. To Dredgers a sjiccial article is devoted (see 
Dredge). 

Tram Ferries. -In i8r)9 Mr Scott Russell described (7 raws. Insi. 
Nav. Arch.) a train ferry-boat of special construction in use on the 
Lake of Con.stance, having a length of 220 It., a breadth over the 
paddle-lKixus of (>o ft., and a displaccinent of i(>oo tons ; the horse- 
power of her machinery was 200, divided Ix'tween two ^laddle- 
wheels, each of which was driven by a jiair of independent oscillating 
engines. The object of this steamer was to convey trains Indween 
Romanshom, on the one side of the lake, and Fried riclialiaten, on the 
other ; she was built of iron, and wais designed to have great strength 
combineil with light draught. 

In 1872 train ferry-boats were introduced into Denmark to carry 
trains between the mainland and the islands and, later, between 
Denmark and Sweden. The first was a single track iron paddle 
vessel, the " Lille Baelt," built by Richardson of Newcastle for the 
service from Fredericia to Strib (2 m.) ; her dimensions were : length 
139 ft., breadth moulded 26 ft., extreme 44 ft. 6 in,, draught 8 ft., 
tonnage 306, I.H.P^,28o, and sp^d 8 knots. A similar lioat, the 
" Fredericia," was afterwards built by Scliichau of Elbing for the 
same service ; in 1883 this firm built two very similar but longer 
vessels for ferries of 2-2^ m. across, which proved very successful ; 
and others of various types followed for femes of i(», i8| and 48 m. 
across. The Danish government in 1910 employed 22 vessels of a 
total of about x 6,000 tons on eight ferries for railroad cars, as well 
as separate vessels for other trafite. These services have to be main- 
tained all the year round, and several of the vessels are specially 
! strengthened for passage through ice ; in addition, four other vessels 
of 497 to 353 tons gross and 600 to 800 I.H.P. are empteyed 
wholly as ice-breakers. The latest of these vessels in 1910 was 
the " Christian IX." employed on the ferry across the Great Belt, 
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a diataiice of i6 m. Fig. 36 thow^ the profile and deck plans of 
this vessel, for which, wiui other particulars of the Danish ferries, 
we axe indebted to Internattonai Marine Engineering. Particulars 


ferry service between Sweden and Germany from Trelleboro to 
Sasanitz, a distance of 65 m. For this service the '* DrOt^in^. 
Victoria " (fig. 37, Plate IX.) was built by Messrs Swan, Hunter 
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Fig. 30. — Profile and Deck Plans of Twin-Screw Ferry “ Christian IX." 


of the most important Danish train -carryin^j vessels are given in 
Table XIII. 

The longest ferry, from Cjedser to Warnemunde, traverses a 
di.staiice of 48 m, across the lower part of the Baltic Sea, and on 
tliw ferry tlie " Prinsesse Alexandrine " and " Prins Christian " are 


Wigham Richardson & Co. Her dimensions are : length 370 ft. over 
all, 350 ft. between perpendiculars, breadth extreme 53 ft. 6 in., 3050 
tons gro.s.s, displacement 4270 tons dead-weight capacity, Ooo tons 
at a draught of lO ft. 0 in., 5400 I.H.P. and speed lO^ knots. Two 
rail tracks are provided, the trains are shipped at the stem and are 


j Name of Keiry. 

I Christian IX. 

I Prinsesse 
i Alexandrine 

I IMns Christian 
I Korsoer . 

Kjoebenhavn 

Hclsingborg . 

Marie . . . 


I Valdemar . 

I 

I Lille Baelt 
’ Ingeborg , 


Table XIII. 




Lengths. 


llreadth. 





Uis- 

r Tonnage. 

.SlMCil. 

Knots. 

Revolu- 1 
tiutis per 
minute. 

Typr. 

Ov«r nil. 

On 

L.W.I,. 

Moulded. 

Over 

Guard.*!. 

Depth. 

Draught. 

place* 

meat. 

'roiiK. 

Grous. 

Net. 

Twin screw, double track ; 293' 

y'' 

290' 

0' 

48' 

0' 

5«' 

0" 

18' 

7" 

12' 

6" 

2600 

1504 

59« 

13*0 


Paddle wheel, double 

track 

Twin screw, double track 
Paddle wheel, double 

333' 

284' 

6' 

9" 

m' 

6* 

0" 

36' 

41 

0 

6' 

61' 

57' 

6" 

9' 

18' 

22' 

9' 

6" 

12' 

h' 

G" 

5" 

24^5 

2065 

1 733*4 
18240 

676-6 

686-0 

13*8 

13*75 

36 : 

track 

Paddle wheel, double 

252' 

6' 

250' 

0" 

34' 

0" 


0" 

16' 

0" 

9' 

6" 

1267 

971*0 

436*0 

12-25 

' 

33 

track 

Single forward and aft 

278' 

0" 

272' 


34' 

0* 

58' 

0' 

16' 

9"' 

to' 

0" 

1455 

1091-0 

425-0 

12-5 

36 

screw, single track 

Two screws aft, one 

180' 

0' 

177' 

0' 

32' 

0" 

43' 

0’ 


6' 

10' 

3" 

720 

530*0 

187-0 

lo-o 

i 138 

screw forward, single 
track 

204" 

6" 

199' 


31' 

6" 

43' 

0' 


0' 

9 

0" 

950 

, 5000 

250-0 

10-0 

1 ri25 
I150 

Single screw, single 

















track, ice-breaker 
Paddle wheel, single 

144' 

0* 

140' 

0" 

3*' 

6" 

1 

43' 

0' 

ii3' 

0' 

9' 

0" 

550 

3610 

129-0 

10-0 

134 

track 

Paddle wheel, single 

1 

6" 

139' 

0' 

26' 

*>'1 

44' 

6" 

n' 

6" 

8' 

0" 

399 

306-0 

125-0 

8-0 ' 

34 

track 

‘ 168' 

9' 

X67' 

o'' I 

26' 

0' 


0' 



7' 

0' 

440 

343*0 

1360 

10-25 1 

i 37 


emidoyod. Two other vessels belonging to the Russian govern- 1 completely protected from the weather when on board, the bow 
ment also work on this ferry, and the great success of the service of the ship U*ing completed as usual for a sea-going vessel; ten 
led to the Swedish and German govenimciits uiideitukuig a direct | full-sized passenger or sleeping carriages can be taken, or eighteen 
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betwpon Bttnieili and Pnrto Casta in connoaion vitb the bmitMi 

radway. In 1899 the American railways 

Wito^ wth an ^gate capacity of over ^ iSiWg^’^Sd 
by 1909 the numbers and capacity lud increased to^ut tiSm ti^ 
amounts, on Lake mS^u alone nine sj?h 

Two o&w Int^ting examples of train ferries were built on the 
5 ii: Whitworth ft Co.. Ltd., kf iCiSd 

1896, the former fw service on the river Volaa. and the r™- 


^9 


service on Lake Baikal in Sib^~'Thi'v.^[?!*5La““‘ ! “ «W: and the composite buUt vessel •' Sealark,” |8< 

no lem thmi, i £S1 re^^rES^ri' JSSS. 

pdrpose are the “ Triton/* 145 ft. ‘ 


... • IT 1 ,, ■* — o midsununer, and the ice 

upon it m wmter is usually a ft., and sometimes 3 ft. thick ; thM 
tto problBin p^tod conri^able difficulties, which liere in<^i^ 
by the fact ^t ^e locks of the Mannsky canal system, through which 
fk Imund fw the Volga must pass, are of such dimensions 

that It was impossible for vessels of sumcient size to be cot throuch 
in one piece. It was decided to use two vessels to do the work toe 
first to act only as an ice-breaker, and the other to act only os 
a ^n-^ier. The ice-breakor was built in two pieces, the partinR 
being at the longitudinal middle-line plane of the vessel. This wm 
satisfactonly earned out by means of a double longitudinal middle- 
hne bulkhead extending the whole length of the vessel. On arrival 
at the canal she was divided into halves, and was joined up again 
after passing through the last of the locks. Her dimensions ^re : 
length 147 ft., breadth 37 ft. 6 in. and depth 16 ft. 6 in., and she was 
fitted with compound engines and twin screws. The ferry steamer 
itself (fig. 38, Plate IX.) was 252 ft. long, of 55 ft. 6 in. beam, and 
of 14 ft. 0 in. depth. Four linos of rails wore l^d upon her deck, 
sufficient space being provided for 24 
trucks or carriages, which are shown in 
l>osition in the figure. The difficulty 
jiresented by the great difference in the 
river level was got over by an arrange- 
ment of hydraulic hoists, placed at the 
bow, by which two trucks could be lifted 
at once to a height of 25 ft., and by hav- 
ing lines of rails at the landing-stages at 
two levels. The vessel was fitted with 
twin screws and comfiound engines, 
which gave her a speed of 9 knots. It 
was found necessary to divide her into 
four parts for the passage through the 
canal locks; the divisions were made 
at the longitudinal middle-Une plane and 
athwartsffips at her middle. Each 
quarter, when apart, formed a water- 
tight hull, and reunion was effected while 
the parts were afloat. 

The Lake Baikal Ferry was built tor carrying trains across the 
lake in connexion with the Siberian railwuiU;., I'or more than half 
the year the lake is frozen over to a consinpSble thickness, and m 
this case the vessel must of necessity bfciirself a powerful ice- 
breaker as well as a ferry steamer. Her mtnensions arc : length 
200 ft., beam 57 ft., draught under ordinary conditions 18 ft. 0 m., 
and displacement 4200 tons. The hull is closely subdivided for 
additional safety in case of perforation. She has three sets of triple- 
expansion engines, working three independent screw propellers, two 
placed aft, as in ordinary twin-screw ships, and one placed at the 
forward extremity for the purpose of disturbing the water under the 
ice, thus assisting the heavy cast-steel stem and armoured bow to 
break up the solm field-ico which the vessel has to encounter. The 
complete structure was first erected on the Tvne, then taken to 
pieces and shipped to St Petersburg ; from thence its numerous 
parts were carrM to what was at that time the terminus of 
the Siberian railway, whence they were taken to their destination 
on sledges, and there the ship was re-crected and launched. 
The b^ers constituted the heaviest individual pieces thus trans- 
ported, as the weight of each could not be reduced below so 
tons. 

An interesting example of a modern river train ferry is the 
“ Fabius,*' built by Messrs G. Rennie & Co., Greenwich, in 1909, 
for service in soutihem Nigeria, where the river is 2 m. acroiB. She 
is a double-ended paddle^heel vessel ; length 160 ft., beam 33 ft. 
6 in., depth 10 ft., draught 5 ft. 6 in., speed 7 knots. She can carry 
six railway carriages and freight and passengers up to a total of 
200 tons. 

Ice-Breakers, — Steamboats for breaking a inssage through 
frosen waters date from an early period; one is mken of as 
early as 1831. The “ Ermack *' {kg, 39, Plate IX.), boilt in 
1898, is one of the largest and most effective vessels of this type. 
Her dimensions are : length 390 ft.^ breadth 7 t it, depth to 
the upper deck 42 ft 6 in., and displacement 8000 tons ; . her 
engines develop 8000 I.H.P., giving to a speed of 15 knots. 


S *a«mla «» .m. ton wUMi it iw ■«» 
thxt Mr bow ilgpN «p«u4i im» bdow, w.m to toaUo bar to 
J? ***• *?• ^ we 4 ht to bear in breaking 

« Rnaack^* made, to maiden voyage in the winter m 

189^899. when Ills itaamed throagit the Satie to Kronstadt, 
crushing the ice with oramaiatiTe eaiea 
Smv^ are empbywd by vaiious 

governmmts, and occaSon^ by institiitions or individuals, to 
survey ^ oceans and ocean beds, and pniiue eoientidc inquiries of 
nat^ regarding the sea. The British AdnOraLty employs 
the Egetia, * " I^tome '* and “ Mutine/* slooM Of awui xquo 
tons displacement, modified and fitted up lor ths wnipose, as woU 
as two yachts purohased and suitably modeled, and two vessels 
built emeciaUy for the purpose. The yachts are tM Waterwitclv,” 
150 It. long, 040 tons displacement a^ 10 knots speed, purchased 
in 1893 : a^ the composite buUt vessel Sealark/' 180 ft. long, 

peed, purcLas^ in 1903; 
The vessels built for the 


t. loi^t 4x5 tons displacement, 10 
the ' Research/' 155 ft long, 345 
peed, built in x888 ; both these 


knots speed, built in 188a ; and the ' 
tons displacement, tot knots speed. u» iooq , uuvu 

vci^ls are {^c^Ued by paddle wheels, and both are of composite 
build. The “ Dart/* a sted yacht 130 It long, 500 tons displacement. 
7t knots speed, purcliased by tlio Admiralty m 188^ was in 1910 
employed by the New Soutli Woles government *rhc CauacUau 
government has provided vessels such as tlie '* Cartier,** a twin- 
screw steel vessel, built in 1909, 164 ft. long, 29 ft beam, 648 tons 
gross and ix^ knots speed, for survey work on the coast of British 
Columbia. . ‘I he Indian government had the steel single-screw vessel 
** Investigator ** built by Messrs Vickers, Sons A Maxim for survey ol 
Indian waters ; she is 204 ft. long, 33 ft. beam, X3 ft. 3 in. moulded 
depth, lias a displacement of 1x70 tons and a speed 01x3! knots. 

The United States government built a surveying vessel, the 
*' Pathfinder,'* in X899. She is a steel single-scrcw vessel rigged as 
a bhgantinei length over all X93 ft, on water-line 163 ft., beam 33 ft 



Flo. 40. — Section of ** Ermack.’* 

6 in., depth moulded 19 ft 8 in., displacement 873 tons at xo ft. 
draught, l.U.P. 1170 and speed 13I knots. She has bunkers for 230 


i large 


•utfit tor hydrography and 
research is perhaps the most complete ever provided. The Carnegie 
Institution of Washington has fitted out the special non-magnetic 
vessel " Carnegie," 128 ft long, 33 ft. beam, X2 ft 7 in. draught, 568 
tons displacement. 

Lightships , — In many places round the coa.st the safe navigation 
of ships is assisted by vessels called lightships, moored in positions 
where lighthouses cannot well be built. Around the southern 
portion of Great Britain these vessels are maintained by the 
Trinity Corporation (sec Lichthousb). 

Fishing Vessels , — It is not many years since a few old paddle tugs 
were fitted up with fishing appliances. They proved very profit- 
able, and the experiment 1^ to the building and fitting out of steam 
vessels specially designed for such cm^oymsnt Screw steam 
trawlers (see Tbawl) or other fishing-boats are among the vessels 
most frequently met with round the British coasts. In 1910 some 
3000 such steam vessels of an average net tonnage of 30 tons were 
on the British register, as well as 23,000 sailing boats of an 


methods of fishing, and the fittings of the vessels vary accordingly. 

Cosu^guard and Fishery Cruiurs.—Tht Ugfatabips give wanxto of 
danger, and can also send signals ashore for the tenefit of vesseu in 
distress, but cannot themselves render help. The principal organica- 
tions for giving assistance to vessels in distress and for saving life 
around tlm British coasts are : — 

I. The coastguard service maintained by the Admiralty. 

9, The signal services, stations and agents maintained by Lloyd's. 
3. The Irieboat services maintained by. the Royal Natfonal Life- 
boat Institution’ 
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lTi« toMtgiiWd watch Ihe coMtM proo^ to 

t!io1lA3ySt)i»d8t<>actMfn«^ 

MMHed by an admiral, with headqoartcffs at66 Qao^ Victoim 
iStrect, Lcmdon, ^hote 1910 had at hi* aervkw tl* tm^o qnboatj 

“ *‘Lcda/' Skipjack" and " 9]^axAc«r ; the old 

* “ and “ ThTttih ** ; the vessel* 


' porchasod and fitted up for 
' Argus/* 




‘"Halcy^on/ . _ 

cumpofiito gunboats " Ringdove 
^^Cimeen/' ‘MfiHa" and Fanny, 
the work ; and the '* Squirrel *' and " Argus,** two yachtdiks vessel* 
speciiiDy built tor the service. The " Colleen,** a wooden veisel built 
in 1*69 add pTCpeUed by horizontal trunk engines of *50 
is IAS ft. long ana 415 ton* displacement, and at one time the engines 
gave her a speed of 6| knots ; the " ArgUs ’* is a steel vessel bout in 
1^4. 130 ft. long, 380 ton* displacement, 93 ft. beam, A it. 10 in. 
draught ; she ha* a l^ht fore and aft rig, and vortical trijAe ox* 
panaon engines of j^OO f.H.P. give her aspeed of laknots. Itie FiJdiery 
Bo^d of Scotland has provided Itself with some small cruisers, such as 
the " Froya/* built in 1904, of length 138ft., beam 24 ft., moulded depth 
12 ft., and grots tonnage 280 tons ; and the " Norma,** built in 1909, 
which Is 159 ft. long, *5 ft. beam, 14 ft. moulded depth, 457 tons gross 
tonnage and 950 lli.P. In 1908 the Irish Fisheries Board procured 
the small crunwr *' Helga,** built by the Dublin Dockyard Co., 153 ft. 
long, 24 ft. 6 in. beam, 13 ft. 3 in. moulded depth ; she obtain^ a 
speed of 14) knots 6n trial with a total deadweight of 140 tons carried. 

Satvagi and Fire Vessels. — Several private companies maintain 
spec^ vessels which are available for assistance of vessels in distress, 
salvage, wreck-raising, &c. Many of these vessels are powerful tugs 
fitted with derricks and winches for hoisting out cargo and ships’ 
fittings, and provided with powerfnl steam or electrically driven 
pumps and special hoses for pumping out flooded compartments of 
the vessels in distress. Some have been specially built and fitted up 
for salvage and wreck-raising ; others have been biult and fitted for 
salvage and fireboats. 

A fire and salvage boat at ElsWick is 45 ft. long, 1 1 ft. beam amd 
ft. draught ; she is fitted with a Merryweathcr quick-steaming 
flier, and engines arranged to drive the IxMit at 8^ knots, or as an 
alternative to pump out vessels on cither side, or to pump from the 
river for fire puriKJses and deliver up to 1500 gallons a minute. Many 
small vessels of this character are provided for harliours, docks and 
shipbuilding works. One of the most nowerful in Ivngiand is tliat 
buut for the Manchester Ship Canal. 1 nis boat is 90 ft. long, and is 
fitted with salvage pumps cflqjablo of clearing 5000 gallons a minute, 
08 well a.s independent fire service pumps ca^blc of delivering 4000 
gallon* per minute at a pressure of 150 Ib per square inch. Fire and 
salvage boats of much ^eatcr capacity have been provided at San 
Francisco, New York and Chicago. Two fireboats of special 
<lesign were built in 1908 for Chicago. They are 120 ft. long over 
all, 28 ft. beam, 15 ft. moulded depth, and gj ft. draught. Power- 
ful turbine pumps are driven by two Curtis steam turbines on the 
same sliafts, which also carry 275-volt 2oo-kilowatt electric motors 
for operating the propeller motors. The pumps can bo worked so as 
to deliver 4300 gallons per minute at 3001b per sq. in., 9000 gallons 
at 1 50 lb or larger volumes at lower pressures ; the maximum ^eed 
of the turbines and pumps is 1700 revolutions per minute. Twin 
screws are fitted and each is driven by a motor arranged to develoi) 
250 H.P. at 200 revolutions per minute. The boats are fitted with 
electric light, search-fight, and steam steering gear. New York has 
ten powenul fireboats, several of which can throw over 10,000 gallons 
of water per minute. The *' Beta " of the London Fire Brigade is 
loo ft. long, II knots speed, and can deliver 4000 gallons per minute 
at a prossuro of 140 !b per sq, in., engines and pumps being driven by 
vertical steam enmne*. 

Lifeboats and Vessels. — Tlie lifeboat services around the Britisli 
shores are maintained almost entirely by the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. In March lyio there were 281 lifeboats in service, 
varying in length from 30 ft. to 5b ft. All are fitted with air-casmg 
or watertiglit air-ca.ses of sufficient capacity to keep them afloat if 
Cdmplctcdy fined by the sea, and all arc arranged so as automatically 
to relieve themselves of any sea breaking into the boat. The type 
oi boat varies according to the service Intended and the vfews of 
the men who use them — 182 arc self-righting if capsized and 
‘>y not self-nglitlng. Thfi conditions of semce are such that the 
application of steam or other motive power to assist the crews 
presents many dhficultie* ; these difficulties have, however, bew 
succcssfuUy overborne by the institution and its advisers, and details 
of the power-driven boat* are given in a paper read by Mr J^, R. 
iimett at the Institute of Naval Architects, March 1910. Four 
steam lifeboat* have been tried and found very useful under the 
conditions in which they are employed, while three petroli^vtn 
lifelxiat*, 40 to 43 ft. in length, I3 to x6 tons weighty *4 to H.P. 
and about 7 knots speed, have been supplied as an expenmentel 
measure, and on their voyage* to/their smtions proved to be Very 
seaworthy and reliable boats. The institution employ* one steam- 
aliip. the steel twin-screw tug ” Helwt Peel " 01230 ton* displacelnoiit, 
which is stationed at Palniouth add used to tow fifeboats to eea and 
assist them in th^r work, and btoo to render aid to veettls in distre** 
which have no chance of getting private tugs. Tb 4 United tete* 
government has, however, taken W lead in thb direcM, in building 
aud equipping a special veewl, the Snohoxdish/* dxst iili^ 4 avlng 
service on the North Pacific coaet T^i* ve*eel to olfidally tarawd a 
revenue cruiser, and i* 132 ft. long over all, 29 ft. beam, 17 ft 0 ill 


95 ton* at a draught of C2 ft 4I in.; 

' ► iH.P, 


buMtlded defpQi, and _ 

a single screw driven hy tripie^xpaariao enginet of 1370 
gave a speed of 13^ knots on trial. (See JLxvbboat.I 
Tn§$ or Toie^Boiito.-— On canals and rivers steam barge* ace often 
employed for towing, and small tugs are also built tor this purpose, 
but on swift, large riven ihe tugs are often of considerable power, * 
The " little John,** built by Itossn Yarrow for sc^ce on the 
Trent canals, to 80 ft. long, 14 it. 6 in. beam, draught with steam up 
22 in., about 40 tons. Twin screws are fitted working 

in tunaeto, and this little vessel has towed five barges, weighing 
with their loads 247 tons, at a speed of 3^ knots. A river tug 
recently built by IV^szs Thomycroft & Co. lor service on the swift 
waters of the Upper Yangtse, and named " Shutung," is 130 ft 
long, 15 ft beam, with a depth of 6 ft. 6 in., fitted wi^ compound 
mrtoce-condensing engines of 550I.H.P., driving twin screws working 
in tunnels (as the draught of the vessel to very limited) and giving a 
•peed of about ii knots. After trial at Southampton the tug was 
taken to pieces, the sections shipped to China, with sections of a 
barge of oorrespondiiig dimensions, and both were put together and 
completed at Kiangnan. This was the first steamer to attempt regular 
passages in these troubled waters, and steamer and consort per- 
tormro their first voyage with success. The American river tow-boat 
" Sprague '* to 3x8 ft. long over aJ^ 64 it 8 in. wide, depth amidships 
7 ft., displacement 2200 tons, registered tonnage 1479. She is fitted 
with a stem wheel 40 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. in width, driven by 
two tandem compound engines of 12 -ft. stroke, the cylinders being 
28 in. and 63 in. in diameter ; and at 9^ revolutionB per minute her 
horse-power to estimated at 1300 H.P. In 1907 she towed on one 
occasion 36 coal boats, each x8o ft. long and 26 it. wide, loaded with 
over 67,000 tons of coal aud covenng a water area ol nearly 7 acres. 
On the American rivers the superiority of the screw propeller 
is, however, now realized, and shallow -draught tow-l)oats with 
propellers working in tunnels have been adopted. Interesting tugs 
have been built by Messrs Cox & Co. of Falmouth for work m the 
North-Eastern Railway Docks on the Tyne. Grea* power in small 
length was required, and engines of 1000 l.H.P. are installed in vessels 
75 ft. long, 26 ft. beam, 12 ft. 6 in. deep, having a mean draught of 
10 ft. ; twin screws set widely apart being provided to give manoeuv- 
ring power. Tugs in common use in harliour and coasting services 
are often go ft. to 120 ft. m length, 20 to 23 it. beam, 10 to 12 ft. 
depth, 9 to 12 ft. draught, 400 to ^oT.H.P. aud ii to 12 knots speed ; 
tugs fitted with independent acting paddle-wheels are popular for 
some services on account of their great handiness, but the great 
majority of uew vessels are fitted with single or twin screws. For 
ocean service larger vessels are built, A steel tug built by the Bath 
Iron Works for the American coal trade is..x63 it. over all aud 1043 
tons displacement, with triple-expansion engines ol 900 H.P. The 
" Cornell " to one ol the largest American sea-going tugs ; when 
towing she has developed 1 390 l.H.P. at 97 revolutions, and when 
running light 1900 I.H.F. at 135 revolution* and a speed ol j 5I knots. 
The " Hearty," built to go out under her own steam to wprk in the 
Hooghly, to 212 ft long, 30 ft. beam, X2 ft. 6 in. draught, 1300 tons 
displacement, vertical compound engines of 2100 l.H.P. drive, 
twin screws, and the vessel can steam at 14^ knots. Recent screw 
tugs of the " Rover " type, built for the British Admiralty, are 154 ft. 
long, 27 ft 4^ in. beam, ii ft. draught, 615 tons displacement, 
1400 I.H.P., ^ving Jll^ots with twin screws. The latest paddle 
' ype are 132 ft long, 28 ft. beam moulded, 

I ft. ^ in. draught and 690 tons displace* 
ihd engines are fitted with means to work 
the wheels independently or together as desired. 1230 l.H.P. gives 
a spe^ ol xa knots. In these tugs the towing hook is carried well 
forward to permit the tugs to manoeuvre freely, and good beam to 
given so that m case of a heavy side pull the tug will not capsize. 
Each year from ao to 30 tugs are built in the United iiungdom, 
and many of tliem are fitted wito powerful pumps and heavy derricks 
and winches, so tliat they are ol service in case of fire or salvage. 
The Nortii-Eastem railway tugs referred to are able to pump 300 

S lions a minute, i.e. about 140 tons an hour, while tlie ' L^y 
undall," belonging to Dover, can pump 700 tons an hour. 
ydKAto.-^Vessels built for pleasure pur^ses and for racing have 
for many years been known as Yachts. (See Yachting.) 

In 1825 Mr Assheton Smith built a steam yacht, and although 
the building of such yachts was discouraged by the clubs, he con- 
tinued to build, and produced between 1823 and 1831 tune steam 
yachts of various sires ; one built in 1844 had a screw propeller, 
the others were fitted with paddle wheels. In 1 856 the ban on steam 
yacto was withdrawn by the clubs, and others began to build ; 
(mt as todeas 1864 there were only 30 steam yachts afloat. In 1876, 
however, Uoyd** Rerieter Committee issued Rules for the Building 
and Clmsification of YachUf and from about that date great improve- 
ment* tvere made in the design and construction of yachts of ail 
classes, as well as m their propelling machinery, and steam yachts 
wero miilt in mneh greater numbers. 

AS'witilk trading vessels, the machinery at first fitted in yachts was 
only regarded a* auxiliary ; a weU-known example ol a successful 
ammiary steam yacht to Lord Brasiey** " Sunbeam " (fig. 42, 
Plato XL), built in ol the foUowiiig dimensions : length over all 

i70*ft, beam 27 it o in., depth of hM 13 ft 9 in., displacement 
376 tons, rogtotandtonnage 334^x1^ giMi ^7 tons net, and Thames 
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in 1908. These t#o vessels Tnd 
Amencan-ovrnad . The yacht ‘ ‘ Eiherald/* of 750 tons yacht mmure- 
roent and 1490 H.P., budt on the Qyde in 1903, crossed the Atlantic 
in May 1903. and was the first turbine steamer to be cUissed in any 
registry. Thd **Ataianta** (ex “ Lorena Of 1398 tons YM 
built in 1903, fitted wiilh turbines of 3800 H.P., was the finest turbine- 
driven private yaxdit afioat in 1910. The " Tarantula,** built in 
190a, of 122 tons Y.M. and fitted with turbines of 2300’ H.P. is a 
highpspwd ycs^l resembling a tomedo-boat destroyer. The *' *Wm- 
chcster," built in 1909, is of a similar type ; she is 165 ft. long 15 ft. 

<) in. beam, 188 tons Y.M., and has turbines of 2500 H.P., which 
give her a speed of 26^ knots. 

The roy^ yachts, of Europ^n sovereigns are the largest yachts 
yet built. They include the impei^ Russian yacht " Pole star ** 
of 3270 tons and 5O00 I.H.P., buUt in 1888 ; the imperial German 
yacht " HohenzoUern " (fig. 43, Plate XI.), of 3773 tons YeM. and 
9500 H.P., built in 1893 ; the Spanish royal yacht “ GifhJaa," of 
1(>(J4 tons Y.M., built in 189a ; the imperial Russian yacht '* Stand- 
ait," of 4334 tons Y.M. and xi^ooo H.P., built in 1895 ; and the 
British royal yachts^ *' Victoria and Albert,” of 5005 tons Y.M- and 
1 1 ,000 built in 1899, and the “Alexandra (fig. 44, Plate XI.), 
of 2157 tons Y.M. and 450O H.P., built in 1907. 

Propulsion by Electricity. — In 1883 Messrs Siemens & Co. fitted up 
a launch, 40 ft. long afk4 6 ft. beam, with an electric motor driving a 
single propeller and dpli^tcd by a battery of secondary cells, and 
at a displacement of 5 tons a speed of 7 knots was obtained. A 
launch 25 ft. long, provided with an electiic motor capable of giving 
<i speed of 7 knots, also was supplied to H.M. yacht Victoria and 
Albert “ in X903. A number of othtf electric launches similai^' 
fitted have bm built chiefly for river service, the batteries being 
recharged from shore stations from time to time ; but the meth^ 
has 11081)600 extensively adopted, except in submarines. In some 
cases the submarine's secondary battery has been used for jtropulsion 
on the surface as well as when submerged, being recharged from 
shore or from a parent vessel as reejuirea ; but in nearly all recent 
vessels they are used only for propulsion when submerged, the engines 
fitted for propulsion on the surface being arranged to dnvc dynamos 
for recharging the colls. In a number of small vessels and oil-tank 
steamers electric motors are fitted for driving the propeller and 
supplied with current from dynamos driven by steam turbines or 
internal combustion engines. 

Propulsion by Naphtha Engines,— In 1888 several launches were 
built on the Thames m which petroleum spirit was used for fuel in 
place of coal, and also as an expanding agent for driving the propclhng 
rnaclunery in place of steam. A number of these boats were after- 
wards built in England and America, and known a.s zephyr or naphtha 
boats. Further particulars of these boats will be found in a paper ! 
read by Mr Yarrow before the Institute of Naval Architects in 
1888. 

Propulsion by Internal Combustion Engines. — Experiments have 
been made at various times with machinery in which the fuel is burnt 
or exploded in the engine itself without having recourse to the 
transfer of energy by means of an expanding and condensing agent 
Such as steam or naphtha, and by these experiments the modern 
internal combustion engine has b^n slowly evolved and adapted 
for marine propulsion. In x68o an engine was patented in wnich 
gunpowderwas exploded, and the engine was operated by tlie vacuum 
produced by the cooling of the gases ; in X794 an engine was patented 
in which the explosion of turpentine spirit drove the pistons forward, 
and about 1823 a gas-driven vessel was run on the river Thames. In 
the later years of the xgth century gw engines were highly developed 
for use in factories, &c., on shore, and petrol engines for dri^^g 
motor carS) ^c., and since the beginning of the present century 
similar engines adapted for marine propidsion have been greatly 
improved and produced in considerable numbers, especially in the 
United States, some of the vessels being as large as 800 tons gross. 

Such vessels may be considered in three groups, (i) High-speed 
racing boats, pleasure boats of various sizes for service on rivers 
and m fiarboars^ fireboats, patrol boats and launches for river 
work, yachts* tenders and sea-going yachts of light scantlings, in 
which highly volatile and readily exploded fuels such as gasolmc, 
petrol and naphtha are used. (2) Vessels of low speed, in which the 
weight ojetto engine is not of great importance, such as barges for 
use on ^Bs and canals, fer^-boats, small tngrboats, slow-speed 
cargo veoH afid slow’sp^ oif-tanlc vessels, which have been fitted 
with efigmes luliig kerosene or paraffin, as Urell as oil fuels of greater 
specific gravity, and of hig^ fladt-pcant and roqniriiig a higher 
tmpe^ture ivt evaporation; in some cases these; low- med 
veasels have been jetted with engines using ga^roduced from 
anthracite coal, pre^red charcoal and heavy (3) Vessels in 
which anxffiary profiling machinery of low power is fitted ; they 


include a lim anniber of fishings veemls, emaUernunben of eoasthig 
schoonm^ l&bdati and a few kjwe veesris ; in these both light arS 
heavy oils and gas have beenemi^qyed. 

Tf efsclasa (r) may be mentioned the racing boats 

Cowes in 1908, 49 ft. 6 in. long, 5 tons tola! 
weight, fitted with petrol engines otHoo H.P., driving twin sertws 
at about 950 revolutmns, and giving a speed of 38^ knots ; and 
Gmumbine, built cm ^the so-ewed hydrc^lane principle in roto, 
^3 H.P. and over 30 knots spoed : the American yacht 
I^mia, 83. ft. long, xs ft. 3 in. beam, 3 ft. 9 **»• draught; 
and the yacht ‘ Swiftsure, * 76 ft. long, 11 ft. beam, 38 tons gross, 
3 ft. draught, x6o H.p. and 16 knots at)eed, built at ('^owes in 1909 
and navigated tinder her own power to St Petersburg. 

Examples of class (e) are the double-ended ferry-boat "Miss 
Vandenburg," emplo3red on the St Lawrence, 100 ft. long, 20 ft. 9 in. 
beam, 9 ft. depth, 5 ft. draught, 150 tons displacement, fitt^ with 
two paraffin engines each of 75 H.P. ; tlio vacht “ Broncewmg *’ 
(fifi- 45* X.), built at Sydney in 1908. 110 ft. long, fitted with 

thrro paraffin engines each of 103 H.P. ; the “ Lochmvar.*' a ^est 
of Scotland pauenger vesbcl of 13 knots speed, 145 ft. lon^. 300 tons 
gross, fitted with three paraffin engines eacli of 100 H.P ; and the 
'Manatee** (fig. 46, Iflatc X.), 93 ft. long, 16 ft. beam, 5 it. b in. 
draught, fitted with two jmralfin motors of 75 H.P., giving her 10 J 
knots speed, biidl at Cowes in 1909 for service as a maJl anrl passenger 
boat in Southern Nigeria, which was navigated to Forcailos, a 
distance ol 4000 m., under her own po\\er and without cwort. 

Amongst examples of class (3) may bt mentioned the Ihrt'e-inastetl 
topsail schooner San Antonio “ ol Rotterdam, 1O5 ft. long, 27 ft. 
3 in. beam, 9 ft* a in. depth and 4 10 tons gross, fitted with engines 
of x6o H.P., using crude heavy oil and driving a single screw : the 
“ Modwena '* of Glasgow, a barque-rigged sailing yacht of 400 tons, 
fitted with pvaffin engines of goo H.P., giving a spe^ of 94 knots ^ 
the “ Carnegie," already referred to und^r surveying vess^, wiiich 
is fitted with gas engines of ^50 H.P. driving twin screws ; ^d the 
yacht “ Lady Evelyn," of 366 ton.K Y.M., fitted in X910 with heavy 
oil engines ot 500 H.P. 

The power of individual internal combustion engines completed 
up to 1910. was soiphewhat limited, and great difficulties had l>uen 
encountered in the uae of heavy oil fuels ; but great advances and 
improvements had been madt* wfaith were opemng up the way for 
the more extensive adoption of motors of large power ui^g heavy 
oil fuels. An ocean-going motor-driven cargo veseel of 9000 tons 
and 12 knots speed, was in 1910 beinc bpilt in^Gjermany for ihc 
Hamburg-Amcnca line, and fitted with heavy oil engines of 3000 
H.P. driving twin screws, while engines of x 0,000 H.P. were also 
being manufactured. 

V, War Vessels 


The adoption of iron and steel as the material for shipbuildmg, 
and the development of the steam engine, have influenced warship 
construction in the same manner as they have influenced the 
construction of ships for the mercantile marine ; but, in addition, 
the introduction of armour for the protection of ships, the great 
advances made in its manufacture, and, above all, tlie mar\'eUous 
improvements in explosives and in the design and manufacture 
of guns and torped^, have changed the conditions of navid 
warfare, and called for corresponding changes in the design of 
warships. Those who are concerned in such questions may refer 
with advantage to an interesting comparison between the qW 
'' Victory ** (fig. i , Plate XIII.) and a modem battleship instituted 
by Sir Andrew Noble in his address to the Mechanical lienee 
Section of the British Association in 1890. Sir Andrew Noble's 
remarks in this connexion arc the more weighty, coining as they 
did from the director of the great arsenal of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., and from one whose scientific research has 
incalculably advanced our knowledge of artillery and exp^yea 
Sir Andrew follows up tliis comparison by the following refer- 
ence to the condition of things just before the Crimean War 
” The most improved battleships of the period iust anterior to the 
Crimean War dinered from tlie type 1 have just dcscribea mainly 
by the addition of steam power, and for the constructioii of these 
engines the country was indebted to tlie great pioneers of marine 
enginscjring, such as J. Penn Sc Sons, lilaudslay, Sons Sc Field, 
Ravenhill, Miller Sc Co., Rennie Bros., &c., not forgetting Messrs 
Humphreys , Sc Tennant, whose reputation and achievements now 
are even more brilliant than in those earlier days* Taking i&e 
' Duke of Weittiifloii,* co^leted in 1833, as the ty^ of a fiist-rate 
just before the Oixneaa War, her kn^ was 240 ft., her breadth 
60 ft, her displacement 5830 tons, her indicated hofn^mwar 1999, 
and her ^>eed on the measured inile 9*89 knots. Her araumeiit 
consisted of xjt guns, of which thifty-six 8-in. and 3i-jAri. were 
mounted mi’ the lower deck, a simdar number oii the imaale deck, 
thirty-eight 3a-p(hu. on the main deck, and ttmly short 33-pdrs. 
and one 68^pdr. pivot gun on the upper deck. Taking the ' Caesar * 
and the * Hogue ' as types of second- and third-rate hne-of-battle 





iMPi. tU ioniwf. wMh ted ocwiy tte of Ite * 

•Ofy , ^ ted o teifth of .007 It^ » bwodth of 56 ft., ^ • aMntoiif bt 
of ai. She ted 1430 indicated teno-power, and ter »e^ on tte 
motumred mile wm 10*3 knots. Her annament opnaisted ot^cnty- 
ciilht 8-in. gum and sixty-two is-pdrs., carried qa ter lowlr, main 
and upper decks- Tte * Hogue ' ted a length of 184 ft., a teeadth 
of 48 ft 4 in., a mean draught of 22 ft 6 in. ; she had 797 indicated 
horsf’powac.and a speed 01 8^ knots*' Her aiimament ooi^sted of 
two 68-pdxs. of 95 cwt., four io-iq. twenty-six 8-in. guns, 
and twenty-eight 32-pdrs. of 50 cwt.--ai|cty guns in all. 

'' Vessels of lower rates (1 refer to tte screw steam frigates of the 
period just anterior to tte Crimean War) were, both in construction 
and armaraent, so closely analogous to tte " 
will not fatigue you by. 
one other class, that of t 


and armaraent, so closely analogot 
will not fatigue you by. describin 
one other class, that of the paddle-^heel steam frigate 
may take the ' Terrible * as a type. This vessel had a 1 ^ 
ft., a breadth of 43 ft., a displacement of about 3000 1 


ous to tte iine^f-battle ships that 1 
ling tiiem, and will only allude to 
tte p^dle-^wtol steam frigate, of which I 
l^gth of 22b 

ih., m va a»., mu »MoywwiTiireM» va mivuw jwww tOTlS, and an 

luaicated horse-power of 1950. Her armament consisted of seven 
68-pdni. of 95 cwt., four zo-in. guns, ten 8-in. guns and four light 
32^r8," 

The warships which existed at the beginning of the latter half 
of the 19th dentury were, with the exception of special vessels, 
divided roughljr into three classes— 
ships of the line, frigates and gun- 
vessels. For many years the corre- 
sponding types of iron and steel vessels 
were known as battleships, cruisers and 
gunboats, but recently we have seen 
the power of the cruiser increased to 
that of the battleship, and new types 
have been produced such as the tor^o 
boat, the torpedo boat; destroyer and 
the scout, the latter developing into 
the fast cruiser of continually increas- 
ing size ; while the submarine torpedo 
bemt has become a recognized sea-going 
vessel, and is becoming comparable in 
size with the gun-vessel or the small 
cruiser. It is proposed to refer to thc.se 
in the order named. (See also Navy.) 

Battleships , — The destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Sinope (30th November 
^^53) the Russian fleet, the latter 
alone being armed with shell guns, and 
the combined experience of the British 
and French fleets before Sevastopol 
when engaging Fort Constantine, de- 
monstrated conclusively that for Ships 
of the line armour protection had be- 
come essential. The French govern- 
ment immediately began to build flve 
armour-plated vessels, or batteries, as 
they were called, for service in the 
Black Sea ; and eight similar vessels 
were begun shortly afterwards by the 
British government for the same 
scryicc.| The British vessels did not 
arrive in time to take any part in the war 
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a fear yean later; fbmed 
clads. ' 

In June 1859 tte knzzpur^pUted.^^ frigate ** Warrior ** wqs 
commenced by the British govenunent. Otters quickly folloiv^ 
including the Black Prince,” which ima a sister diip to the* 
” Warrior,” and four other velsscls, tte ‘^Achilles,” sister 
ships “Mmotaur ” and “ Agincourt,^* ah^ the ** Northumberland.” 
The distribution of the armour and other features of these vessels 
are shown in fig, 47. The “ Warrior” arid “ Black Prince” 
were 380 ft. loitt arid of 8810 tons displacement, had engines of 
6000 I.H.P. and a speed of 14^ knots ; they were designej^ to 
carry thirty-six 68-pdr. loo-cwt. guns, but during construction 
the 7-in. 6Hon gun was introduced into H.M. Service, and 
the ships when completed for sea carried an armament of 28 
of these 7-in. guns. They had a central citadel 213 ft. long, 
protected with 4i-in. iron armour extending from a few feet 
below the water-line to the height of tte u^Jer deck. Their 
outline was similar to the otitline of the wooddn frigates of the 
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Fig. 47. — Warrior ” and " Black Prince,*' " Achilles," " Minotaur " and '* Agincourt,'* auid 
" Northumberland.^* E, Engine-room ; B, boiler-room ; C, coal bunkers ; M, magazines ; S, 
shell-rooms. 


I. Ill uiv: vrcii j . but three of ; day, and their rudder-heads and steering-gear were above water 
the French bat ^ries did, and were very favourably reported i and unprotected against injury by shot and shell. In the four 
r an engagement with the Kmbum ; vessels which immediately followed, which were from 500 to 


on by Admiral Bruat after 

Forts on the 17th of October 18557 With the exception of 
these three French batteries, the whole of the fleets employed 
in the operations were composed of unarmoured wooden ships, 
and a la^ number of them were sailing line-of-battle ships. 
As the result of the engagement with tte Kinbum Forts, 


1500 tons more displacement, the overhanging bow, as will be 
seen from fig. 51, was given up, bows adimtcd for ramming were 
introduced, and some protection was afforded to the steering- 
gear by water-line belts of armour which extended the whole 
length of the vessel. In 1861 the British government bc^ the 


the French began to armourplate sea -going vessels, and the i construction of eleven armour-clads, six of which, including 
first step in this direction was taken by the celebrat^ French ' « Voi;...,* *» 

naval architect M. Dupuy dc lAme, who razeed the “ Napoleon,” 
a wooden two-decker, and fitted ter with a complete belt of 5-in. 
armour on a backing of a6 in. of wood. This work was completed 
in 1859, and the ship, renamed “ La Gloire,” became the first 
sea-going armour-dad. Two other vessels of the same design, 
tte “Invincible” and “Normandie,” were also laid down, 
and with the ^'Magenta,” “SoUerino” and the “Couronne,” 

> See letters of trie earl of Rosse on this subject, TfonsocHams 0/ 

Imt. 6 f Natfol Arekiiects for 1008. 


the “ Hector ” and ” Valiant,” sister ships of 6700 tons displace- 
ment and 3500 I.H.P., were iron ve$s^, and five, the “ Cale- 
donia,” “ Royal Oak,” “ Ocean,” ” Prince Consort,” and “ Royal 
Alfred,” were wooden vessels of rather over 4000 to njl^ 

Tte rmnstruction of the British fleet was taken ^Riand 
earnest in 1863, (afterwards J 5 ir) Edward J/Rwd t 

placed at the head of the Construction Dqsartment at 
the Admiralty, with Messrs Bamaby, Barnes, Cross- 
land, Morgan ^ Wri^t— ‘the last'^named (afterwards 
Sir James Wfipit) holding the position of engineer-in-chief— as 
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his irtimcdiate assistants^ Vanotis types of vessels were devised, 
with arrangements of armour and dispositiol^ of guns, to provide 
for the new conditi<ms vdiich had been introduced ; and, in 
addition, gmt advice was made in the structural arrange- 
ments of ships, which up to this period had been considerably 
influenced by the old ^sterns of construction in use in wooden 
ships. In investigating the qualities of ships. Sir Edward Reed 
had the good fortune to secure the cooperation and assistance 
of Mr William Froude, P.R.S., who had been the first to demon- 
strate accurately the theory upon which the behaviour of ships 
in a seaway de]^nds. Mr Froude’s experimental investigations 
on the forms of ships and kindred matters, begun in 1870 on behalf 
of the Admiralty and continued till his death in May 1879, had 
a most important bearing on the improvement of ships and on 
the science of naval construction generally. It is not too much 
to say that nearly the whole of the accurate information as to 
the best forms of ships and their resistance at various speeds, 
in the possession of naval architects to-day, is the direct result 
of Mr Froude’s work, and that of his son, Mr R. Froude, 
F.R.S., who continued the work after his father’s dealTO. 

Among the considerations which Reed had in view in the 
reconstruction of the navy may be enumerated the following : 
(i) Steadiness of ship as a gun platform, with ample stability 


experieucein theCriMU War; ind in teit il6o enibodijd^ 
ideas in |l paper read before tii» United Sento bietittttfon. Wte 
the Ameri^ Ovil War broke out, oider^ a nnmbg id 

armoured svessels to lie bnilt, and one otf the firrt to be eompieced 
was the turret vessel ** Monitor ** designed by Eiicsson. She W 
170 ft. in length, 41! ft. beam, isoo tons diiplaoement, of low spend 
and low freeboard, the sides being protected by 5- to 5^. arnroiffj 
built up of i-in. plates on 17 in. of wood backing, and the eingte 
revolving turret which carried two ii-in. loiooth-boro g™* 
tected by 8-in. armour built up of i-in» plates and placed amdshipa 
as shown in fig. 48. Hw detent of the «Merrtmsc” belongs to 
history. Seveml other similar low-freeboard turret ves^sww 
built in America, and one of them, the " Miantonomoh/ 25® 
long, 554 ft. beam, 14 ft. draught, 3830 tons displacement, 1800 
I.H.P., 12 knots speed, with twm screws and two turrets carrying 
four 10-in. B.L. guns, of only a to 3 ft. freeboard, succeeded in exfm- 
ing the Atlantic, returning again in safety ; but the " Monitor her* 
self was caught in a gale and foundered off Cape Hatteras in 1862. 

The first turret slops in the British navy wore the “ Ro^ 
reign ** and *' Prince Albert.*' The former, a wooden ship, launched 
in 1857 as a 121-gun three-decked line-of-battle ship, of a tonn^ 
of 3760 ton.s, was in 1864 cut down to 7 ft. above water and fitted 
with 54-m- side-armour bedded on a 36-in. wood aide, and with foio 
turrets on Captain Cowper Coles* plan ; and the latter, an iron vessel, 
240 ft. long, 48 ft. beam, launched in 1864, with 4i-ni. side-arniout 
with 18-in. backing fitted on i-in. skin plating, also earned tour 


turrets, two fitted with pairs and two witli single 12-ton g\ 
were low-freeboard vessels and were reserved for coast defe 
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in all conditions of lading to enable her to keep the 
sea in all weathers, and sufficient stability in a par- 
tially riddled condition to enable her to reach port 
in safety. (2) Protection by armour of the vitals of 
the ship, and of the heavy-gun positions, especially 
against shell fire. (3) The carrying of guns of power 
sufficient to penetrate the armour of any possible 
enemy . (4) Mounting the guns sufficiently high above 
the water-line to enable them to be fought in bad 
weather. (5) Simultaneous all-round fire, with wn- 
centration of as many guns as possible on any given 
point of the compass. (6) Speed to overtake or get 
away from an enemy. (7) Manoeuvring power to 
maintain, as far as possible, any desired position 
with regard to an enemy. (8) Large radius of action. (9) 
Proper provision for the berthing of officers and Qtew, (10) 
Limitation of size and cost. jfjlfe 

Objections were raised to the ewly annour-plated''*|HpB on the 
score of their unhandiness, heavy rig, exposed poaitiw wfj^uus, &c. 
To meet these, Reed designed a number of vessels. The BeUero- 
phon," launched in 1863, was a vessel ot 7550 tons displacement, 
6590 LH.P., 14 knots speed, and was 300 ft. long. Her armanmnt 
consisted of ten y-iu. 14-ton and five 7-in. 6j-ton guns. Her 
water-line was whoUy pfotected by 6-in. armour, and she was 
provided with a central battery y8 ft. long, protected with armour 
of the same thickness. She carried a considerable spread of c^vaa, 
and she was fitted with a balanced rudder. The^ Hercule.s, com- 
pleted in 1668, was a much more important ship, her dimensions 
being: length 325 ft., breadth 59 ft., draught 26* ft., displacement 
8680 tons. Her engines of 8500 I.H.P. gave her a speed of about 
ui knots. She had two 9-in. guns, mounted one forward and one 
aft on the main dock behind ^in. armour, and eight lo-in. guns, 
mounted in a central battery on the mam deck. Her water-line 
was protected by armour 9 in. ftiick amidships, reduced to 6 in. 
at her ends, and her battery was protected by 6-in. armour. The 
“ Sultan," completed in 1871, was m many respects a similar ship 
but burger, having a displacement of 93^ tons, 2 ft. more beam 
mid 2 ft. more draught ; she attained a speed of upwards of 
14 knots. Her main-deck battery carried the same guns as the 
main-deck battery of the " Hercules," but the 9-in. guns at the 
extremities of the vessel on this deck were dispensed with, and the 
carried, in addition, an upper-deck battery, pl^ over the after-«id 
of the main^eck battery, in which four 9-in. guns were camo^ 
Both batteries were protected with 6-m. armour; etoewhere the 
armour followed that of the " Hercules." . 

Tumi Ships. —^The system of mounting heavy guns m revolving 
turrets was advocated m England by Captain Cowper Coles after 


Fio. 48. — Diagram of U.S.A. ‘‘Monitor." 

" Monarch," of 8300 tons displacement, was laid down in J une 1 866 
as a sea-going turret ship. She was launched in May 1868, h^|||||men* 
sums being: length 330 ft., breadth 57 ft. 6 m. and draugh^B fb ; 
her LH.P. was 8000, giving her a sp^ of about 15 knots, Wd she 
carried a large spread of canvas. She had a complete armour Iwlt 
9 ft. 9 in. wide and 7 in. thick, reduced to 6 in. at the extxemitiea 
Above this armour belt amidships, for a lengtJi of 84 ft., ^e was 
provided with a citadel, also of 7-in. armour, wliich protected the 
oases of two revolving, turrets, each protected with lO-in. annout 
and carrying two 12-in, guns. She also carried two 9-in. guns 
forward on the upper deck and one 7-in. gun aft on the main deck, 
all protected by armour. 

The design of the ’* Monarch " did not satisfy Captain Coles, and 
he induced the Admiralty to build a turret ship of much lower fre«^ 
board, in accordance wltti his views. This vessel waS the " Captain, * 
built at Birkenhead and launched in March 1869. By an unfortunate 
error her freeboard was even less than Captain Coles had contem- 
plated. She was fuUy rigged, with tripod masts and laMe ^l- 
spread ; this spread of canvas, with her low freeboard ^d deficient 
stability, resulted in her capsizing in the Bay of Biscay on 6th 
SeptemMr 1870, amongst those drowned being her designer. 

A number of low-freeooard turret vessels of the " Momtor " cUia, 
without masts and sails, were built for the British na^ at thip 
time, mostly for coast defence. Amongst these, the " Cerberus 
for Australia and the ** Abyssinia *’ and Magdala " for India were 
completed in 1870. The " Abyssinia " had a displacement of 2900 
tons and a speed of abobt q| knots; her dimenrions were : length 
233 ft, beam 42 ft., draught 14I ft, and her armament consisted 
of four lo-in. tS-ton guns. The other two vessels had the same 
armament, but were somewhat larger, being of 3340 tons di^lac^ 
ment ; and ftie fhfokness ox their aide-armour was 8 to 6 In., againn 

to 6 in. in the " Abyssinia/' Several vessels of this rirpe weta also 

nilt for home service, including the single-turret vessels " Glatton " 
of 4910 tons and " Hotspur of 4010 tons, each carrying taro 
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and Sir, N. Baix^y was placed ^ tljie head p£ tlje Construction 
Department. , ^ 

The sea-going qualities of the '^Devastation ” ia,i successfuilv 
demonstrated that the battleship of the future might depend 
wholly on steam propulsion; and although mai^ 
naval officers and others continued to hold the view 
that sw-going ironclads must of necessity rigged 21^?^ 
ships, in the designs which immediately mllowed sail 
power was omitted. In the “ Inflexible (iig. 50, Plate Xll ) 
and the sister ships “Ajax” and “Agamemnon,” the offensive 
power was concentrated mainly in two pairs of heavy guns 
as it was in the “ Devastation ” and other turtk , ships which 
preceded them; but in them the armour defence ^ was 
concentrated over a comparatively small space amidships, the 
unprotected ends beii^ formed into what was called raft bodies 
by belts of cork, within which was placed a portion of the ship’s 
coaJ, &c. Thus the buoyancy was secured by a citadel amidrfi^ 
which could not be penetrated, and by ends which might be 

AJAX ai^iAQAMEMNON (of 1876) 
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Fig. 51. — Arrangement of ” Ajax ” and “ Agamemnon." 


fS^iL S5-ton guna, and She ' Cyclops," " Goigon/' " Heca^ ** and, 
'' each of J5«o tone and provided with two tun^to carrying 

two- xo-ta. 1 S>ton fans. They were protected with armour from 8 to 
la in. thick, and thetr i^ieed was from 10 to x%knots. 

The " Devastation," coioiiienced in 1869, repreaent$l Reed's 
views of what a •ea*gping turret ship should be., Low sides Were 
adopted, but not in combioatioa with rigging and safls. She was the 
first sea-going battleship in the British navy which depended wholly 
on steam power for propulsion. She was 285 ft long,. 62 ft. 3 in. 
broad, 27 it. mean drau^t and 9330 tons displacement. Her ^es, 
which, except right forward, rose only to a height of 4 ft 6 in. above 
water, were protected with armour 12 in. thick. Her armament con- 
sisted of four 35-ton guns, mounted in pairs in two turrets, one at 
each end of a raised breastwork or redoubt which extended about 
I w ft. uloiig the middle of the upper deck. The guns were thus 
elevatud to the height of some 14 ft. above the surface of the water. 
The turrets were protected by armour 12 in. and 14 in. thick, and 

the breastwork or redoubt by armour 10 in. and 12 in. thick. A 

forecastle extended forward from the fore-end of th^ breastwork at a 
height of 9 ft. 3 in. above the water-line ; but in wake of this fore- 
castle the side armour dropped to a height of only 4 in. above the 
surface of tlie water, at which level there was an armoured deck. 
She was provided with twin-screw 
machuiery oi 7000 which gave 

her a s^d of 14*2 knots, and she 
carried a large coal supply. After the 
loss of the " Captain,''^ a special com- 
mittee, including many oi the l^hcst 
professional and scientific authori^s in 
the United Kingdom^ was appointed to 
examine into the design of such vessels. 

Of the “ Devastation " they reported 
that “ ships of this class have stability 
amply sufficient to make them safe 
against the rolling and heaving action 
ol the sea " ; they agreed, however, in 
recommending a plan which the con- 
structors 1)1 the Admiralty had pro- 
posed, with the view of increasing her 
range oi stability and the accommoda- 
tion of the crew, 'i’his consisted in the 
addition ol .side superstructures, formed 
by continuing up the ship’s side with 
light framing and plating as high as 
the level of the top of the brafistwork, 
and carrying the breastwork deck over 
to the sides. The structures were con- 
tinued alt on each side some distance 
beyond the breastwork, providing two 
.sfiacious wings, which added largely to 
the cabin accommodation. A good idea 
oi her geiK'ral appearance may be ob- 
tained Irom hg. 49 (Plate XII.). Thu 
Devastation " was followed by the 
" Thunderer " of the same dimensions, 
and the “ Dreadnought " of 10,820 
tons ^placement, 8ow LH.P. and 14 
knotjll^ed ; a veasel of higher free- 
boaiHjPlatecl with 14 in. ol armour 
and evrying four 38-toa guns ; she 
was the most powerful and best pro- 
tected vessel of her day. 

Sir Edward Reed retired from the 
Admiralty a short time before the " Captain ” foundered at sea. 
During his seven years’ term of office some forty iron armour- 
clads of various sizes and types, besides iron cruisers and numer- 
ous other vessels, had been added to the British naivy, the adoption 
of armour for the protection of the vital parts of ships had become 
established, and especially had the importance of utflixing armour 
in such a manner as to exclude projectiles from the region of 
the water-line become recognized. The change from the widely- 
distributed armament of the first broadside armour-clads to the 
highly concentrated armament of the turrets, and from the high 
freeboard ship with sail-power to the low freeboard turret sffip 
without sails, had also been effected ; so that when Sir Edward 
Reed retired in 1870, the latest type of battleship was entirely 
different from that which existed when he took office ; and 
although the construction of broadside ironclads had not beien 
discontinued, ” the wooden walls ” had practically ceased to 
exist. Sir Edward Reed was ' succeeded by a Council of 
Construction composed of his immediate assistants, with 
Mr Bamaby (afterwards Sir Naf^niel Bamaby) as its 
president; but three years later this council was dissolved. 


riddled but (it was contended) not be destroyed. The arrange- 
ment shown in fig. 51 represents the “Ajax” and “Agmem- 
non.” The “ flexible ” was similar but larger. Sir N. 
Bamaby described the design of the “ Inflexible ” in 1874 
before the Institution of Naval Architects thus ; 

" Imagine a floating castle no ft. long and 75 ft. wide, rising xo ft. 
out of the water, and having above that again two round turrets 
planted diagonally at its opposite corners. Imagine this castle 
and its turrets to be heavily plated with armour, and that each 
turret has within it two guns of about 80 tons each-^perhaps in 
the course of a few years guns oi twice 8 q tons each. Conceive 
these guns to be capable of firing, all four together, at an enemy 
ahead or on either beam, and in pairs toward every point of the 
compass. 

" Attached to this rectangular armoured castle, but completely 
submerged, every part being 6 ft. to 7 ft. under water, there is a 
hull of the ordinary form, with a powerful ram bow, with twin 
screws and a submerged rudder and helm. This compound structure 
is the fighting part of the ship. Seawortliinesa, speed and shapehness 
would be wanting in such a structure if it had no additions to it 
there is therefore an unarmoured structure lying above the sub* 
merged ship and connected with it, both before and abaft the 
armoure^i castle ; and as this structure xisee 20. ft. out of the wate^ 
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from to atom, without depriving the gun? of that command 
of the horuon already described, and as it moreover readers a 
flying deck nna^ssary, it gets over the objections which have 
been raised a^^^st the low freeboard and ouer features in the 
‘ pevastotion, Tkunderer ’ and ‘ Fury.’ * These structures furnish 
al^ most Inxunotts accommodation (or officers and seamen. The 
step in advance has therefore been from 14 io. of armour to 24 
in., from 35 'fo*^ to 8o-ton guns, from two guns ahead to four 
guns aheed, from a height of 10 ft. for wprldng anchors to 20 ft., 
and this is done without an increase in cost, and with a reduction ol 
nearly 3 ft. in draught of water, &c.” 

The diimeasious of the ” Inflejdble ” were : length 320 it, 

75 ft., mean draught 26 ft 4 in., and displacement 11,880 tons, 
and her speed was 14 knots. The dimensions of the " Ajax ** and 

Agamemnon,” begun m 1876, were ; length 280 ft, beam 66 ft, 
mean draught 24 ft. 9 in., and displacement 8660 tons. They carried 
four I2i-in. guns ; their citadels were 104 ft. long, protected with 
iS-in. armour, their turrets being protected by i6-m. armour ; 
and their speed was 12 knots. The ” Edinburgh and ” Colossus,” 
begun three years later, were of the same type, but were built of 
steel and were of 9480 tons displacement Their citadels were 
longer, and their speed was 14^ knots. Compound armour, adopted 


general appeaiance is t 
sents the Camperdown." Tl\c' 
built a few yehrt later, were, with th^ 

the British navy bod^^to carry ito^n goas^ th^ forowr haviagd 
‘n pairs fn a turret heavily armouiad, and the latter aingjlhr M, 
arbettes. , ^ ^ 

Among tlie last of the battleship designs undertaken by Sit K 
Bamaby was that of tte ” Trafalgar^ aitd Nile ’* whrch ' 'wa^ 
completed by Messrs. F. K. Barnes and H. Morgan after his ^re 1 ir<^ 
ment Them vessels, laid down in January and April 1886, were 
largest ships then built for U\c mtish navy. They were it, 940 
tons displacement, 343 ft. long, 73 ft. beam, and a8 ft. lo iu. moan 
draught; had engines of 12,000 l.H^P. and a speed of x 61 kzibts. 
Their armour-protection consisted of a belt 830 It. hmg and 80 in. 
thick, with bulkheads 18 in. and T4 In^ thick. AbCve the bait was 
an armoured redoubt of 18 in. compound armour which enclosed 
the turret bast‘s. The turrets themselves had i8-in. armour, and 
between the turrets was an octagonal battery of s In. to 5 
steel containing the 4'7-in. Q.F. guns. The thickneas of tno pfo- 
teotive deck was 3 in. The dispositioti ot armament originated in 
the ” CoUiugwood ” was adopt^ in these vessels, but the hnnwy 
guns were placed in turrets instead of in barbettes. The armament 



xtiq Mi The “ Colling wood." A, communicating tubes; B, boiler-rooms ; D, watery hambors ; E, engine-room, 

M, magazines and shell-rooms; P, patent fuel packing; W, water-ballast tanks. 

m these two ships for the first time, gave them a great advantage 

The ” ^llingwood,f^ begun in 1880, was the first of the battleships 
of a new type known as me " Admiral ” class. In the^ vesseh the 
main armament consisted of four heavy euns mounted in paire on 
the middle lino of the ship, in fixed heavily protected guii-positioiis 
called barbettes, one at each end of the ship; this mmn armament 


called UarDettes. one ai eac« cjiu w* 

was supplemented by a secondary armament of hghtcr and more 
rapid-firmg gans mounted on tlic broadsides between the ^r^ttes. 
® ® j. uriiir.h IS illustrated in fig. 


beam 68 ft., mean diauj 
carried i8-in. armour on ucr aiuca, 
barbettes and 12-iu. conning towers. Her arm^ent consisted of 
four 12-m. 45-ton guns, six 6-m. guns, and a 
Her speed was ibj knots, and she carried 900 
capacity for xaoo. She was followed two yeare y f, 

” Howe," " Benbow,” ” (^perdown and Anson, 



had stowage for 1100 tons. 


Sir Nathaniel Bamaby retired from office in 1885. During 
his term of office there were built for the British navy upwards 
of twenty armoured battleships of various classes, in addition 
rapid-firmg guns mouniea on me uiuauamy^ «... 1 ^ „juch larger number of cruisers of all sizes. The fight for 

The princip^ features of the " Collingwood” were: length 3*5 \ projectile and penetrative power obtained by the coBcentrati^ 
rht 27 ft., i of the armament into a few heavy guns being followed by the 

U sides, of the amour into a abort belt. The con- 

centratiun of gups ahd armour reached a limit in tlje 
“ Inflexible ” and her immediate successors ; the later ships ai 
Sir N. Barnaby's design carried a secondary battery of lighter 
”^ey," nowe, u^i^r'^Yliise “six ship's'wn. ! guns in addition to the heavy main armament . and had muHi 

liSSte wM h too'W^^he^Adiniral ”^ciaW. A good idea of theh j fonger water-Hne belts. These changes, comiimed with the 


» The ” ^ury 
being launched. 


' Fury was modified and renamed " Dreadnought " before 


■ The " Victoria " was accidentally rammed attd sank by the 
Camperdown " during the Mediterranean manoeuvres of 1893. ■ , ,1 
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of compound almour and the adoption of stae} 
of iron for the building material; both of which dabt from 
hie time; allowed of greater armour prot^ption and of other 
advmitageS; indudlng increased speed; &c. * 

Sir Nathaniel Bamaby was succeeded in October 1885 by 
Mr W. H. \^te (afterwards Sir W. H. White; F.R.S.). The 
sifWM then building were of four different types 

included two of the ''Colossus*’ class, six of 
the "Admiral” class, two " TrafalgarS;” and the 
'* Victoria ” and " Sans Pareil.” Their completion proceeded 
very slowly, and no new battlesh^M were laid down till 1889, 
when the Naval Defence Act resulted in a reconsideration of 
the subject by the Board of Admiralty. 

Before coming to a decision various designs were discussed, 
and the First Lord convened a meeting, not only of the members 
of the Board, but of a number of distinguished and experienced 
fMval officers as well as the Director of Naval Ordnance and 
^ Director of Naval Construction. Subsequently the Board 
issued instructions for the preparation of detailed designs em- 
bodying the features which were agreed upon as being most 
desirable ; and on these designs the seven barbette battleships 


of 3-in. armour; ftc armour belt' was i* in. thidt. fhe 
* ^ armour between belt 

^ decks 3 In. thick. They were le-armcd and improved^ 
1902—1903. ^ . 

.aPX 55, Plate XIL). laid down in 1893, wm 

^5 ft- 6 in. mea^ draught, 12,000 I.il.p 
and 18 knots speed, armed with four lo-in., ten 6-in.; fourteen 
fK?^*"** torpedo tubes. She was 

the tot VMsel in the Irtish navy to be protected by Harveyised 
amour; the belt armour had a maximum thickness of o in 
the barbettes were of lo-in. armour, the casemates 6 in., and 
the decks 2 in. to 3 in. thick. An innovation was made in the 
form cd protective deck, the sides being bent down to the 
level of the lower edge of the side armour, while the midship por- 
hon was kqrt flat at the level of the upper edge of tlie side amour. 
This method of construction was followed in all sncceetog British 
battleships. ® 

The '* Majestic/* laid down about the same time, was an un- 
sheathed first-class battleship, 390 ft. long 
draught, 14,900 tons displacement, 11 
her bunkers held 2000 tons of coal, 
in the displacement named. 



submergfxl. Her protective deck was ij, in. tliick on the flat part 





of the " Royal Sovereign ” class and the 
turret ship " Hood ” were built. 

The general arrangements of guns and armour 
in the vessels of the " Royal Sovereign " class is 
shown in fig. 54. They were 360 ft. in length, 

73 ft. Imam, 27I ft. draught, 14,130 tons dis- 
p^ement, 13,000 and 17! knots speed. 

The coal bunkers can hold 1430 tons, of which 900 
tons is included on the above displacement. For 
three-fifths of the length amidmps the side is 
protected by an i8-in. belt of armour, a horisontal 
3-m. pTotectiyo deck being worked across the 

at the mtddls or belt deck ; between the belt deck and main 
deck 4-in. side armoiu: is worked. Before and abaft the belt curved 
protective decks 2f in. thick were worked, extending down to the 
ram forward and covering the steering gear aft. Four isl-in. B.L. 
67-ton guns were fitted in pairs in pear-shaped barbettos forward 
protected by 17-in. amoured barbettes extending down to 
the belt deck ; ten 6-in. Q.F. guns were fitted, four being on the 
mam deck in 6-in. armoured casemates, which were adopted in these 
vessels for the tot time ; sixteen 6-pdr. and twelve 3-pdr. Q.F. 
guns were fitted, and seven torpedo tubes. The " Royal Sovereign " 
was laid down at Portsmouth in September 1889, floatedln 
February 1891, and completed in May 1892. (The six upper- 
deck 6-iii. guns were protected by 3-in. casemates added loot to 
1904.1 ^ 

The Hood " was similar in displacement, amament, armour, 
horse-power, speed and general dimensions, but was of less freeboard, 
the heavy guns bsingfltted in thrrets revolving on armoured redoubts 
of reduced hsigh^ 

The ** Centurion ” and " Barflhur/' laid down in 1890, were 
oesigued as sheathed second-class battleships for service in distant 
waten ; they were 360 ft. m length, 70 ft. ^am, 25 ft. 6 in. mean 
dimught,to,5ootens displaoement, 1 3,000 and i8| knots speed. 
They.were armed with four lo-in. B.L. guns in circular barbettes of 
9-in. armour, ten 4-7-in. and twenty-two small Q.F. guns, and five 
torpedo-tubes, four of the 4-7-10. guns being on the main deck in 



> and 4 in. thick on the sloping sides ; 

. Harv< 


Fio. 54. — The “Royal Sovereign." 


amidship 

above tne deck a broad belt of 9-iii. Harveyized 
armour was fitted, rising to the main deck. The 
barbettes were protected by 14-m. armour, and 
all the 6-in. guns were protected by 6-in. case- 
mates. The " Majestic '"^was laid down at Ports- 
mouth on the 5th of February 1894, floated on 
the 31st of January 1895, and completed in 
December 1895. 

Nine ves.sels of the same class were built, 
the last being the " Hannibal " (fig. 56, Plate 
XIV.), completed in April 1898. In two of the 
els, ■' Caesar " and ' “ “ 


■' Caesar " and " Illustrious," the bar- 
bettes were made circular, central revolving hoists being fitted ^ind 
the guns arranged to load at any angle of txtoing, a system which 
was adopted in the heavy gun mountings or all the later British 
battleships. 

The " Formidable" and " London" classes, laid down from 1898 
to 1901, differ very slightly from each other, and for all practical pur- 
poses may be taken as identical, the main difference being in a re- 
arrangement of the armour protection to the bow in the later ships. 
The former class consists of the three battleships “ Formidable," 
" Irresistible " and " Implacable," and the latter of the five battle- 
ships " London,’* " Bulwark " (fig. Plate XV.), Venerable,” 
" Queen ” and " Prince of Wales.” These classes represent a de- 
velopment of the "Majestic" class, being 400 ft. long, 73 ft. beam, 
26 ft. 9 in. draught, and 13,000 tons dispUcement, the belt being of 
the same general thickness and extent as in the " Majestic,?* but of 
Krupp steel, protection being given to the bow by 2-m. side-plating. 
In the ** Formidable ** the protective deck proper was formed as m 
the " Majestic,** but thinner, being 2 in. to 3 in. thick, and a 
second protective deck, 1 in. thick, was formed at the mam deck, 
riving a. flat top to the citadel formed by the side belt and toe 
bulkMkds. In the " London ** class the lower protective deck 
was thinner and the upper one thicker than in the ** Formidable " 
class, the protection bmg extended forward by thinner mate^l, 
tapering to 2 in. at the bow, and the forward transverse armour 
bulkhead being omitted. The la-in. guns in both classes were 
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longer and heavier than in the shipB of the Majestic*' tnd 
were in barbettes 12 in. thick ; in addition, there were twelve 
6-in. Q.F. gnns — all in casemates — sixteen ta*pdrs. and four 
torpedo tubes. These eight battleships were each provided with 
Belleville boilers, devdoped 15,000 H.P., and had a speed of 18 
knots. They carried 900 tons of coal at their normal displacement 


89^ 



Fig. 59.— Arrangement of Guns and Armour, H.M.S. “ King Edward VII. 


boilers; they had ao BelleviUes, developed t3)50o H.P., and 
had a speed of knots. They carried 1000 tons of coal at 
normal bad, and had bunkers for 2300 tons. The ships of the 
Duncan " class were longer and larger than those of the Canopus** 
class. They were bdgun in July i899> were of tSfOoo tons dis- 
placement, 405 ft. long, 75 ft. 6 in. beam. 26 ft 6 in. draught. They 
had a belt of Krupp steel. 7 in. thick 
amidships, tapering to s in. at bow, 
and two protective decks, as in the 
**Canopus"; they had two barbettes, 
IX in. thick, for four 12 -in. guns, 
and carried twelve 6-la. Q.F, guns 
m 6-in. casemates on m main 
and upper decks ; also a number of 
smaller guns and four submerged 
torpedo tubes. They were provided 
with 24 Belleville boilers, would de- 
velop 18,000 H.P., and attain a speed 
of 19 knots. Their normal coal 
supply was 900 tons, and tliey had 
bunker capacity for 2000 tons. Six 
of these ships were built, one of 
them, tlie " Montagu,*' being lost on 
Lundy island in 19^. Vessels m 
similar type had been built abroad, 
but there was a tendency to provide 
in them a more ^^owerful secondary 
armament. In 1901 France built tlie 
" R^publique" with eighteen b‘5-ln. 
suns as her secondary armament; 
Italy laid down the Regina Elena," 
carrying twelve 8-in. guns as her 
secondary armament ; and Germany 
the " Braunschweig," carrying four- 
teen 6*7-in. and twelve 3‘4-in. guns 
as her secondary armament. In 
1902 the United States followed 
with the " Georgia," carrying a 
secondary armament of eight 8-in. 


and had bunker space for 2200 tons ; they were afterwards fitted to i and twelve 6-in. guns, while two Enghsh vessels, the " LilierUd " 
bum oil as well as coal in their boilers, the double bottom com- I lui/i /in.un /'ko.. 4-unt. 


bum oil as well as coal in their boilers, the double bottom com 
partments having been adapted for the stowage of oil in bulk. 

The line of development, as traced above, may be taken to 
iiegin with the Collingwood ” and to run through the “ Admiral 
class, the Nile ” and “ Trafalgar,” the Royal Sovereign ” 
class, the “Maje.stic” class, and the “Formidable” class! 
to the “ London ” class, the most powerful type of warship 
constructed for the British navy up to the end of the 19th 
century. Branching off from this line, at a time when 
battleships became much heavier (the “ Royal Sovereign ” class 
were of 2200 tons more 
displacement than the 
“NUe” and “Trafalgar”), 
a series of smaller, faster, 
and more lightly armed and 
armoured battleships than 
the series terminating with 
the “ London ” class was 
also built. These began 
with the “ Barfleur ” and 
“ Centurion,” which, 
though contempor|tt with 
the “ Royal So^Peign ” 
class, were of 1440 tons 
less displacement ; they 
were followed by the 
“ Renown,” the “Canopus” 
and the “ Duncan ” class. 

The six ships of the Can- 
opus " class may be regarded 
a.s a development of the 
*‘ Renown." ^gun in 1896, 
they were 12,950 tons in dis- 
placement, 390 ft. long, 74 ft. 
beam, and 26 ft. draught. 

They had a 6-m. Harveyized belt, 14 ft. broad and 195 ft. long; 
two protective decks (anticipating the Formidable in this 
respect) ; and two 12 -in. barbettes, each carrying two wire^ound 
1 2-in, gnu&, against the '* Renown's lo-in. They also carried twelve 
6-in. guns in 5-in. casemates, ten i2-pdr8., a number of smaller and 
machme guns, and four submerged mrpedo tubes. They were the 
first battleships of the British navy to be fitted with water-tube 


fourteen 7‘5-in. guns as their secoudarv armament.* 

" King Edward Vll." (hg. 58, Plate \\IV.), the la 
for which Sir William White was responsible, wbu 


and " Indepenclencia," laid down for Chile, earned no less than 

* In igo2 the 
last battleship 

responsible, was laid down, 

carrying four 12 -in. guns, with a secondary armament oi four 
9‘2-in. and ten 6-in. guns. She may be considered as an enlarged 
y Duncan," with the maui-deck guns increased from eight to ten 
in number and enclosed in a battery tiavmg sides and ends pro- 
tected by 7-in. armour, with the backs of tlic casemates replaced 
by splinter bulkheads i to 2 in. in thickness, and with the four 
6-in. guns in casemates on the upper deck replaced by four aj-calibrc 
9’2-in. guns, protected by enclosed revolving armour shields. The 




Fig. 61. — Arrangement of Guns and Armour, H.M.S. " Lord Nelson." 

general arrangements of the guns and armour are sliown in fig. 59.* 

^ These two vessels were afterwards purchased by the British 
government and became the " Swiftsure " and " Triumph " (fig. 69, 
PUte XVIII.). 

' The gun and armour dii^rams and many particulars of modern 
vessels are taken by permission from Dtassty's Naval Annual. 
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The diimUcemant of the King Edweid VII.* was 16,350 tons, 
the length 4*3 ft., beam 78 ft., draught 26| ft ; the H.P. i8,ooo, 
while the designed speed wSiS 18^ knots. Eight vessels of this class 
were built, five ^ing ordered in 1902 and three in 1903. 

The principal changes to be noted in thi developnfcnt of the 
battleship type from 1885 to 1902 are:— <i) The successive 
improvements in armour by the introduction of the Harvey 
and Knmp processes, which enabled either a saving of weight 
to be eff^ted for the same degree of protection, or a greater 
degree of protection to be provided for the same weight. (2) 
Tlu belt armour was extended longitudinally and upward, 
shielding a greater portion of the hull and giving increased 
protection to the stability and to the secondary armament 
of the vessel. (3) Improvements in guns and explosives, by 
which more effective gun-fire was obtained with guns of 
smaller calibre and less weight than those previously in use. 
(4) The growth in importance of the secondary armament. (5) 
Improvements in machinery — the adoption of higher steam 
pressures, lighter and faster-running engines, and of water-tube 
Doilers— which effected great savings in weight for a given power, 
and enabled increased speed to be obtained in successive ships. 

Sir William White held office for nearly seventeen years, and 
during that period a very large number of vessels of 
Pkiito various classes were added to the British navy. He 

WmitM. retired in February 1902, and was succeeded by Mr 

Philip Watts, F.R.S. (b. 1850), who was knighted 

in 1905. 

In 1903 the design of the vessel which afterwards became the 
“ Lord Nelson " was approved, her armament then including four 
i2-in. and twelve 9‘2-in. guns, all of 50 calibre and all mounted in 
pairs in gun-houses above the upper deck. It was, however, decided 
to build the tlirec additional “'^Kuig Edwards " above referred to, 
m order to complete the squadron of eight vessels of the same tyjie. 
In the “ Lord Nelson," as afterwards laid down in 1905, the con- 
dition that the ves.sels of this clas.s should be capable of being docked 
ill existing docks at Chatham and Devonport led to the reduction 
of the secondary armament to ten 9'2-in. guns, instead of twelve 
9*2-in. guns. Only two vessels of the class were built, the " Lord 
Nelson by l^almers Co. and the " Agamemnon " (fig. 60, Plate 
XIV.) by Beardmorc & Co. They are 410 ft. long, 79ir ft. beam, 
27 ft. draught, 16,500 tons displacement, 17,500 I.H.P. and 18^ 
knots speed. 'I'he general arrangements of the guns and armour 
are shown in fig. 61 ; tlio 12-in. guns are carried in pairs at each end 
of tlic ship in gun-houses upon barbettes protected by 12-in. armour, 
and the ten g‘2-in. guns are carried in gun-houses on the broadside, 
the midship gun-houses having single and the others pairs of guns 
instead of each having a pair of guns as originally contemplated. 
The gun-houses carry 8-in. and 7-in. armour, and the bases of the gun 
mountings are protected by a citadel ol 8-in. armour nsing to the 
upper deck and unperforated for doors or ports. There are also 
twenty-four 12-pdr. anti-torwdo-boat guns carried upon super- 
structures and a hurricane deck. The water-line is protected by 
12-in. armour amidships, tapering to 6 in. forward and 4 m. aft, 
associated with protective decks. (See Shipbuilding.) 

Admiral Sir John Fisher (Baron Fisher of Kilverstone) became 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty on the 20th of Octo^r 1904, 
and very shortly after he took office Lord Selborne, First X^rd 
of the Admiralty, announced that the Board had appointed 
“ a Special Committee on Designs to assist them and the Director 
of Naval Construction in the consideration of certain questions 
to be submitted to it by the Board in connexion with the features 
of the future designs of different types of fighting ships.” The 
Committee began to sit in December 1904. Their 
recommendations were approved in 1905 by the Board 
and embodied in the designs of the “ Dreadnought ” 
type of battleships, and the ** Invincible ” type of 
cruiser, a.s well as in new types of torpedo-boat destroyers. 

The principal features of the “ Dreadnought ” design were as 
follows (Pari. Papet C.d. 3048 of 1906) : — 

Armameni.—^* Tvn 12-in. guns and twenty-four i2-x»dr. Q.F. anti- 
torpedo-boat guns and five submerged torpedo tubes. 

In arran^ng for a uniform armament of 12-iii. guns it became 
at once apparent that a limitation to the number of guns that could 
be usefully carried was imposed by conidderations of the blast cfiect 
of the guns on the crews of those guns adjacent to them. It is ob- 
viously uneconomical to place the guns m such relative positions 
that the blast of any single gun on any permissible training should 
very aeriousiy^ hamper m use of one or more of the remaining 
guns. 

*' While it is recognized that broadside fire is held to be the most 


important in a battleship, all-round fire is also considered of great 
importance, since it lies in the power of an enemy to force an op. 
ponent, who is anxious to engage, to fight an end-on action. 

*' In the arrangement of armament adopted, six of the guns air 
mounted in pairs on the centre line of the ship ; the remaining four 

J ^uns are moimbed in pairs on the broadside. Thus eight la-in. gjog 
80 % of the main armament) can be fired on either broadside, and 
our, or possibly six, 12-in. guns (or 60 % of the main armament) 
can be fired simultaneou.sly ahead or astern. 

" In view of the potentialities of modem torpedo craft, and 
considering especially the chances of torpedo attack towards the 
end of an action, it is considered necessar}' to separate the anti- 
torpedo-boat guns as widely as possible from one another, so that 
the whole of them shall not be disabled by one or two heavy shells. 
This consideration led the Committee to recommend a numerous 
and widely distributed armament of 12-pdr. Q.F. guns of a new 
design and greater power than those hitherto carried for use against 
toipedo craft.'* 

Freeboard. — " In order to give the ship good sea-going qualities 
and to increase the command of the forward guns, a forecastle is 
provided giving the ship a freeboard forward of 28 ft.— a higher 
freeboard than has been given to any modem battleship." 

Armour. — " The main armour belt has a maximum thickness 
of II in., tapering to 6 in. at the forward and 4 in. at the after 
extremity of the vessel ; the redoubt armour varie.s in thickness 
from II in. to 8 in. ; the turrets and fore conning tower are 11 in. 
thick, and the after conning tower is 8 in. thick ; the protective 
deck varies from m. to 2|[ in. in thickness. 

■' Special attention has been given to safeguarding the .ship from 
destruction by under-water explosion. All the main transverse 
bulkheads below the main deck (which will be 9 ft. above the water- 
line) are unpierced except for the purpose of leading pipes or wires 
conveying power. Lifts and other special arrangements are pro- 
vided to give access to the various compartments." 

Speed. — " Mobility of forces is a prime necessity in war. The 
greater the mobility the greater the chance of obtaining a strategic 
advantage. This mobility is represented by speed and fuel en- 
durance. Superior speed ^so gives the power of choosing the range. 
To gain this advantage the speed designed for the ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
is 21 knots." 

T\f>e of Machinery. — " The question of the best type of propelling 
machinery to be fitted was also most thoroughly considered. While 
recognizing that the steam-turbine system of propulsion has at 
present some disadvantages, yet it was determined to adopt it 
because of the saving in weight and reduction in number of working 
parts, and reduced liability to breakdown ; its smooth working, 
ease of manipulation, saving in coal consumption at high powens 
and hence lioiler-room space, and saving in engiru‘-room complement ; 
and also because of the increased protection which is provided for 
with thi.s system, due to the engines being lower in the .ship ; ad- 
vantages which more than counterbalance the disadvantages. 
There was no difficulty in arriving at a decision to adopt turbine 
propulsion from the point of view of sea-going S|}eed only. The 
point that chiefly occupied tlie Committee was the question of pro- 
viding sufficient stopping and turning power for purposes of quick 
and easy manoeuvring. Trials were carried out between the 
sister vessels ' Eden ' and ' Waveney ' and the ‘ Amethyst ' and 
' Sapphire,’ one of each class fitted with reciprocating and the 
other with turbine engines; experiments were also carried out at 
the Admiralty Experimental Works at Haslar, and it was considered 
that all requirements promise to lie fully met by the adoption of 
suitable turbine machinerj’, and that the manoeuvring capabilities 
of the ship, when in company with a fleet or when working in narrow 
waters, will be quite satisfactory. 

" The necessary stopping and astern power will be obtained by 
astern turbines on each of the four shafts. These astern turbines 
will be arranged in aeries, one high and o|g^w pressure astern 
turbine on each side of the ship, and in thi^Ry the steam will be 
more economically used when going as tern, aiid a proportionally 
greater astern power obtained than in the ‘ Eden ' and ‘ Amethyst.* ' 
Radius of Action. — " The ship has a total coal-bunkcr capacity of 
2700 tons, and with this amount of coal she will be able to steam 
about 5800 sea miles at economical speed, and about 3500 sea miles 
at 18} knots after allowance has been made for bad weather and for 
a small amount of coal being left in the bunkers. Stowage for oil 
fuel has been arranged for, but oil fuel has not been t^en into 
account in estimating the radius of action, which, of course, will be 
greatly increased thereby." 

Accommodation.— " Considerable attention lias been devoted to 
the arrangements for the accommodation of the officers and men. 
In view of the increasing length and greater power of modem ships 
the usual position of the admiral’s and capt^'s quarters right mt 
is becoming more and more open to objection. Up to the present 
the princi^ officers have been borth^ at the farthest possible 
distance from the fore bridge and conning tower, where their most 
important duties are performed. It has been decided that in this 
ship the admiral's and captain's quarters shall bo placed on the 
main deck forward, near the conninc tower; also that the 
officers’ quarters shaU be placed forward. ^th on the main deck and 
on the upper deck, in the fore part of the ship. Ample accommodation 
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for the remainder of the crew is available on the main and lower 
decks aft.** 

The tabulated particulars given in ParL Paper Cd. 3048 for 
the designs approved are shown in Table XIV. 

ft is interesting to note that the distribution of armament 
finally adopted in the “ Dreadnought ” was nearly that of a 
design considered by Sir Nathaniel Bamaby at the Admiralty 
in 1874, which was a combination of the “ Devastation *’ and 
Inflexible ’’ designs. The armament was an all-one-calibre big 
gun armament of i6-in. 8o-ton guns carried in pairs in turrets 
above the upper deck, one pair being placed at each extremity 
on the middle line, and two pairs on the broadside en ichelon, 
having training on each broadside as well as ahead and astern, 
thus giving a fire of six guns ahead, six astern and eight on each 
broadside. The scheme was considered inadmissible on account 
of the great displacement involved, 16,000 tons. The arrange- 
ment of eight heavy guns then contemplated was actuJly 
adopted in the “ Invmcible ” design, but it was not considered 
that four pairs of 12-in. guns was a sufficiently heavy armament 
for the battleships of the “Dreadnought” class; a proposal 
to place a fifth pair of guns on the middle line between the broad- 
side guns and the aftermost pair of guns was finally adopted, 
the turrets on the broadside being placed abreast of each other 
instead of en echelon on account of the great increase of length 
and displacement involved. 

The main features in which the “ Dreadnought ” differed 
from the “ Lord Nelson ” are <i) The all-one-calibre big gun 
armament in place of the mixed armament of 12-in. and q* 2-in. 
guns. (2) The increase of 3 knots in speed. (3) The height of 
freeboard provided forward to enable the vessel to fight her 
bow guns at high sj>eed in a sea way. (4) Great increase in 
mancruvring power due to fitting twin rudders behind propellers. 

The weight of the armament of the “ Dreadnought ” is the 
same as that of the “ Lord Nelson ” j it is 30 % greater tl^n 
that of the “ King Edward VII.,” the 1400 tons increweof dis- 
placement (about 8 % of the displacement of the “ Lord Nelson 
and “ King Edward VII. ”) being used in obtaining the increase 

of 3 knots of speed. t x. uw a 

The general arrangements of guns and armour of the Dread- 
nought ” are shown in fig. 63, and on Plate XIIL, fig. 64, a 
photograph of the vessel is given. She was built ^d tested as 
rapidly as possible, her keel was laid on the 2nd of October 1905, 
she was launched on the loth of February 1906^ King Edward 
VII. himself performing the christening ceremony and starting the 
vessel down the ways ; and she went to sea, for steam, gunnery 
and torpedo trials, on the ist of October 1906, one year after 
the laymg of the keel. The whole of the trials were com- 
pleted without hitch of any kind, the machincir realized 
the expectations as to power and smoothness of running, 
and a speed of 21-6 knots was obtained on the measured 
mile with an expenditure of power well within the capacity 
of the boilers. She left England for a long experimental cruise 

on the 5th of December 1906. , , ^ , . , „ 

Immediately after the trials of the Dreadnought, three 
other vessels, the “ Bellerophon,” “ Temeraire and Superb 
of 18,600 tons were begun, the additional 700 tons in displace- 
ment being absorbed in additional armour pro^tion and an 
improved anti -torpedo -boat armament consisting of sixteen 
4-in. guns. In 1907 and 1908 the “ St Vincent, CoUmgwood 
and ‘‘Vanguard” of 19,250 tons displacement were begun, 
in which further additions to the armour protection were made. 
These were followed by the “ Neptune, Heredes an 
“ Colossus,” of about 20,000 tons displacement, laid down in 
looq. the additional 800 tons lengthening the ships and cnablmg 
the 1 2-in. guns on the broadside to be placed en echelon ^d 
the second wir of guns from aft to bei lifted high enougjh to fire 
over the aftermost pairs of guns ; the whole of the mmn arma- 
ment being thus able to fire on either broadside and eight guns 

to fire astern. Each of these vessels was com^ted m two years 
from the date of laying the keel. Sec Table 

On the 29th of November 1909 the Orion, the lead- | 
ing vessel of what in 1910 was the most recent group of 
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.’T Portsmouth, > and the i broadside, 

followup vessek of the group (the “ Thunderer,” “ Monarch ” ! steps from 



Fig. 63. -Arrangement of Guns and Armour, 

tater. In th<^ vessels there is a con-siderable increase in displace- 1 
ment, amounting to *500 tons or isj % beyond that reached in , 

Sroup, their displacement being 22,500 tons on 
a length of 545 ft between perpendiculars.^ The adSm" 
dwplMement hw allowed the whole of the turrets to be placed 
on the iniddle line, the side annour to be raised to the upper 
deck, and heavier guns to be curried. 

h«l in 1910 fourteen “Dreadnoughts” 
built md building, not including the “Dreadnought” cniisers 
described later on under cruisersT vruisers 

. .. i,“ vessels—" Dreadnought,” “ Bellerophon ” 

.. X®"*®’’"”',, Superb,” “ St Vincent,” “ CoUingwood ” and 
Vanguard —six la-m. guns could fire directly ahead and six 


H.M.S. " Dreadnought." 
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the British navy,* elicited some hostile criticism Its iust!fir» 
tion lay in the fact that all the world followed the leid T^e 
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***® *>ro«>«des. In the 
next three— Neptune.” “Colossus” and “ Hercules ’’—six 

whnU f*!!?* '“u ***** **”* astern, and the 

whole tM cotW fire on either broadside. In the last four— 

Onon.” “ponderer, ” “Monarch” and “Conquew"-Lr 
guns could fire ahead, four astern and the whole^ten on either 
* She WES launched on the aoth of August 1910. 
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guM, the *3^- guns being mounted pairs in turrete on the ui 
deck, wd Ae fw S-m. ipns singly in turrets at the oomera oi 
auperstructere deck. They were followed by the “ Iowa " of xi 
tons, laid down in 1893 ; and in 1896 by the '* Kearaarffe ” 


examp^ of American design is burnished bv the fivr^first-S^AQ flrmmir t-ar^kriner fr% a tn ^af I-Ka aa.1 Ta ^ .aaa aVa 


l^ots, and^they mxi 5*0 ft. long, 8. ft. 


four turreta~two large double-storeyed turrets, as in the “ Ken- | the *• North Dakota ’’ and rocii 



sciprocating engines of the latest type 
in the " ]>elaware '* ; tlie boilers pro- 
vided on each ship are for 25,000 
l.H.P. : on tnal the " Delaware *' 
developed 28,578 l.H.P. and recorded 
a speed of 21 *56 knots, while the 
" North Dakota reached 31,826 H.P. 
and 22*25 knots. 

Pur. sons turbines were adopted for 
the four battleships next laid down. 
The first two, the “ Florida ” and 
“ Utah,” commenced in 1909, arc very 
similar to the ” Delaware,” but of 
21,825 tons displacement and 28 (t. 
6 in. mean draught. The second pair, 
the ” Arkansas ” and ” Wyommg,'* 
begun in 1910, arc of much 

? :reater displacement, vis,, 26,000 
ons ; 8100 tons greater than the 



Fig. 65.— Gun and Armour Plan “ Georgia ” class (‘'Georgia,” “Nebraska,” “New Jersey,” 
“ Rhode Island " and “ Virginia ”). 


” Dreadnought ” and 3500 tons greater 
than the ” Orion.” They are 554 ft. 
long, while a beam of 93 ft. and the 
same mean draught of 28 ft. 6 in. have 
been accepted. Turbines of 33,000 
H.P. are provided for a speed of 20*5 
knots, four propellers being fitted as 
in H.M.S. ” Dreadnouclit.” The coal 
to be carried on trial has been in- 
creased to 1650 tons, in place of the 
1000 tons in preceding vessels. Twelve 
12-m. and twenty-one 5-in. guns are • 
carried and vanadium steel armour 


tttcky,” placed one forward and one aft, and two smaller turrets, 
one placed on each side forward. The larger turrets carry each a 
pair of 12-in. guns and a pair of 8-in. guns, and are protected by a 
maximum thickness of xi-in. armour, and the smaller carry each a 
pair of 8-in. guns and are protected by Oj-m. armour. In addition 
to the four i2-in. and eight 8-ia. guns thus disposed, there are also 
twelve 6-in. guns on the main deck and some forty- two smaller 
guns. 

Machinery of 19,000 l.H.P. was provided for a speed of 19 knots, 
and both were exceeded on the trials of the vessels. They carry 
900 tons co^ on the trial draught, and when fully loaded with 1900 
tons of coal have a draught of 20 ft. This comparatively shallow 
draught is a distinctive feature of all the early United States battle- 
sh^s, but in later years a notable increase of draught was 
accepted. Between the “ Kearsarge ” and the “ Georgia ” were built 
in 1896-1^8 the ” Alabama/' ” Illinois ” (fig. 66, Plate XVI.), and 
” Wisconsin,” somewhat similar to the ” Kearsarge,” carrying four 
13-m. guns and fourteen 6-in. guns, and in 1899-1901 the second 
” Maine,” the " Missouri ” and ” Ohio,” which more nearly resembled 
file ” Gmgia,” as they carried 12-ln. guns for their main armament. 

The “ G^rgia ” class was followed by two much larger vessels, 
the “ Connecticut ” and “ Louisiana,” laid down in 1903 ; they 
were 450 ft. long, 76 ft. zo in. beam, 17,600 tons displacement and 
24 ft. 6 in. draught when loaded with 900 tons coal, and 26 ft. 9 in. 
draught when loaded with full complement of ammunition and stores 
and 2200 tons coal ; and they marked a great advance in fighting 
power. While retaining four i2-in. guns for the main armament, 
they earned eight 8-in. and twelve 7-in. guns as a secondary arma- 
ment, and they were well protected, Mns and armour being arranged 
as shown in fig. 67. Eijgines of 16,500 l.H.P. were provided for a 
speed of 18 knots, and both were considerably exceeded on trial. 
In these and later American vessels tall towers of epen lattice-work, 
somewhat Tesembling the £ifi[el Tower, were fitted mstead of hollow 
steel masts for supportiiig signal and fire-control arrangements. 


of 8-m. to 1 1 'in. thickness is htted on sides and barbette^ 
associated with protective decks of increased thickness. Six 
pairs of 12-in. guns are carried, all on the middle line ; the 
turemost pair is 34 ft. above the designed load-line, the second 
pair 40 ft., and the third pair 32 ft. ; the aftermost guns are 25 ft. 
above water, the next forward 32 ft. and the third pair from stem 
again at a height of 25 ft. Twenty-one 5-in. anti- torpedo-boat mins 
are earned, and the complement oi othcers and men has reached the 
high total of zioo. The main armament of the fitter vessels, “ New 
York” and “Texas,” is composed of ten 14-in. instead of twelve 
i2-in. guns, and the displacement is increase to 27,000 tons and 
the H.P. to 35,000. 

Germany. — In 1885 Germany had one first-class battleship, the 
” Kdnig Wilhelm,” of 9567 tons displacement, and four smaller 
vessels, the ” Baden,” " Bayern/' “ Sachsen ” and “ Wurttemberg,” 
of 7400 tons each. The Kaiser ” and ” Deutschland,” centml- 
battery ships designed ^ Sir Edward Reed, and two turret ships, 
the " Preussen ” and ” F. der Grosse,” followed shortly afterwards. 
The ” Kaiser ” and ” Deutschland ” were 285 ft. in length, had a 
displacement of 7600 tons, 8000 I.H.P. and 14I knots speed ; were 
armed with eight 22-ton guns and one 18-ton gun, and had side 
armour of a maximum thickness of lo in. The vessels of the 
” Preussen ” class were sea-going ships of the ” Monarch ” type, 
3 q 8 ft. in length and of 6750 tons displacement and 14 knots spew, 
with belt armour of a maximum thickness of 9^ in. and turret armour 
8| in. thick. 

In 1891 an advance was made by laying down the “ Brandenburg ” 
class of 9901 tons, carrying six ii-in. guns in three barbettea^me 
forward and one aft, and one on the middle line amidships, llicy 
were followed by the five first-class battleships of the ” Kaiser ” class, 
the last of whi^, the ” Kaiser Friedrich 111 .” (fig. 70, Plate XVI.y, 
was finished in 1900. They are of 10,900 tons dUsplacment, length 
377 ft., beam 66 ft. 10 in., draught 25 ft 9 in., 13,000 I.H.P. and iS 
knots speed. They have bdts of l^upp ate^ extending from the after 
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bwbette to the stem, with a maximum thickness of la in., tapering 
to 6 in. at the bow ; there is no side armour above this belt. The 
main armament consists of four 9*4-in. guns, placed in pairs in 
barbettes, one forward and one aft^j protecfed by lo-ia. armour. 
On the main deck they have four 3'9-in. g.F. guns in 6-m. armoured 
casemates, two on each side ; and on the upper deck they have eight 
similar guns, protected m like manner, and six others in turrets — 
three each side ; in all, eighteen 3‘9-ln. guns, besides twelve 3*5-in. 
and smaller guns. There' are five vessels of the Wittelsbach ’* 
class, a development of the Kaiser Friedrich III." ; they are 
700 tons more displacement, 15 ft. longer and i| ft. more oeam, 
but are of .shallower draught. They have engines of 15,000 H.P. 
and a .speed of 19 knots, or a knot more than their predecessors. 
Their armament is the same, but the 9'4-in. guns are better protected. 
The main armour belt is somewhat longer, but in other respects the 
thicknesses and general disposition of the protection are similar to 
the “ Kaiser Friedrich III." class. 

In the next five vessels, the " Braunschweig " class, laid down in 
1901-1902, the 9'4-in. guns were replaced by xi-in. guns for the 
main armament ; and the eighteen 5*9-in. guns were replaced by 
lourtecn 6'7-in. guns for the secondary armament. The displace- 
ment was increased to 12,988 tons, the speed of 18 knots was main- 
tained, and the armour protection practically as in the preceding 



vessels. Five vessels of the new " Deutschland " class which followed 
in 1903-1905 were very similar to the " Braunschweig " class. 

Tile " Nassau," the first of the German " Dreadnoughts" laid 
down in 1907, was 455 ft. in length and of 18,200 tons displace- 
ment, and carried an armament of twelve ii-in., twelve 5-9-in. 
and sixteen 3*4-in. guns had an armour belt of Krupp steel ii in. 
to 4 in. in thickness, I.H.P. 22,000 for 19 knots and speed on trial 
20-7 knots. The " Posen " (fig. 71, Plate XVII.), " Rh^nland " and 
" Westfalen " of the same tj^ were also laid down in 1907 and wore 
built and completed for sea with extraordinary rapidity- The 
" Westfalen " attained 20-25 knots on trial with 26,792 H.P. The 
next three vessels, " Thiiringen," " Helgoland " and " Ostfriesland," 
laid down in X9ofi> are provided with twelve 12-in. guns amuiged 
as in H.M.S. ** Neptune ^ ; they are of 22,150 tons displacement and 
25,000 I.H.P. for I9‘5 knots speed (probably at continuous sea speed ; 
a measured-'mile spm of a»>ut 2 knots more would doubtless be 
expected) ; they are protected by xa-in. Krupp steel armour ; their 
dimensions axe : length 489 ft., beam 98 ft, draught 27 ft. 6 in. 
The vessels laid down in 1910 were said to be still larger. 

Frawfe. — For many years the French designers favoured the 
placing of the four heavy guns of their battleships in separate 
barbettes — a 12-in. gun at each end and a ro*8-in, gun on each side 
of the vessel amidships, intermediate positions being arranged for 
the smaller guns. Such vessels as the Carnot," " Charles Martel>" 
" Jaureguiberry," " MassAna," " Bouvet " approximating to 12,000 
tons displacement, and built in the 'nineties, were so arranged. 
These were followed by a series of vessels ki which the I2«in. gun 
alone was accepted for the main armatoent, and two pairs were fitted, 
one forward and one aft as in British vessels ; the " Gaulois,' 
" Charlemagne," " St Louis " and " Sufiien " were so arranged. 
The " Suffren," commenced in 1899 (displacement 12,728 tons, 
lenffth 4x0 ft., beam 70 ft. and draught 27 it 6 in.), had a com- 
plete water-line belt of Harveyifed steel armour of x if in. maximum 
thickness, and above this, up to the main deck, similar armour, 5 in. 


thick, extending from the after turret to the bow ; she had also a 
short armoured battery on the main deck which endosed the funnel 
Dptakes. Thexe were eight turrets on her upper deck— fine forward 
and one aft, each canying two x2-in. guns, and six arranged tfaiM 
on each broadside, each carrying a 6'4-m. ^n. The armour ofQie 
larger turrets was of the same tmekness as the armour belt, namely 
Ilf in., and that of the smaller turrets 5 in. She mounted eight 
3‘9-in. guns on the superstructure, and also had twenty-two smaUer 
guns and four torpedo tubes, of which two were submerged. She 
had txtole screws, engines of x6,ooo I.H.P. and a speed of 18 knots. 
The " Rdpnblique," laid down in 1901, and the " Petrie," laid down 
in 1902, were superior in speed and armament to any British battle- 
ships then buildmg. They had a displacement of 14,865 tons, and 
were of 439 ft. length, 79 ft. 6 in. beam and 27 ft. 6 in. extreme 
draught. They had three screws, and a nominsil I.H.P. of 17,500 
for a speed of 18 knots ; but on trial these were considerably ex- 
ceeded, the " Patrie" reporting 19,000 I.H.P. and 19-47 knots. They 
carried four 12-in. B.L. guns in pairs in turrets on the middle line, 
as in the British ships, twelve d-a-in. Q.F. guns in pairs in turrets 
on the upper deck, six additional 6-4-in. Q/F. guns in casemates on 
the main deck, twenty-six 3-pdrs., three above-water and two sub- 
merged torpedo tubes. There was a complete water-line belt of a 
maximum thickness of 12 In., the bow was protected by 4-in. armour 

and there was a partial ^in. belt 
above the 12-in. belt. The pro- 
tective deck was 4 in. thick on 
the slopes, and the armour of the 
main turrets X2f in., the whole 
armour being of Harvey quahty. 

Four later vessels of the class, 
"Justice," " D^mocratie,” 
"Liberty" and " V6rit6," were 
givena still more powerful secund- 
ary armament of 7'6-m. guns— 
six placed in well -protected 
turrets at a great height above 
water, and four in casemates be- 
tween decks. Six vessels, the 
"Condorcet," "Danton"(fig. 72), 
" Diderot," " Mirabcau," " Ver- 
gniaud " and “Voltaire," were laid 
down III 1907. All had Parsons 
turbines of 22,500 H.P. lor a 
speed of I9'25 knots, and their 
main armament consisted of lour 
12-in. and twelve 9'4-in. guns, 
as shown in fig. 72. The later 
French ships “Courbet" and 
“JeaU Bart" carry twelve 12- 
in. guns in six pairs, two for- 
ward and two aft on the middle 
Ime, one pair training over the 
other, and one pair on each side 
amidships as in " Dreadnought." 
They are of 23,000 tons displace- 
ment and 20 knots speed, and 
have an anti-torpedo boat armament of twenty-two 5'5-m. guns, all 
in casemates of 7-in. armour. 

Japan. — Previous to the Russo-Japanese War Japan had provided 
herself with a number of excellent battleships built in Great Britain, 
such as the " Fuji " of 12,450 tons, laid down at the Thames 
Ironworks in 1894, the " Hatsuse," built at Elswick, the " Asahi," 
built at Clydebank, and the " Shikishima," built at the Thames 
Ironworks, all of about 15,000 tons displacement and laid down m 
1897-1898. The dimensions of these vessels were: length 400 ft., 
beam 75 ft. 6 in., mean draught 27 ft. The I.H.P. was 15,000, giving 
a speed of 18 knots. The armour-belt extended the full length of the 
ship at the wator-hne, and had a maximum thickness of 9 in. ; be- 
tween the top of this belt and the main deck, for a length of some 
220 ft., was an upper belt 6 in. thick, which was continued by 
oblique bulkheads to the sides of the heavy-gim barbettes. The 
barbettes themselves, which were two in number, one forward and 
one aft, had armour 14 in. thick, and the conning-tower also was 
14 in. thick. The armament consisted of four 12-m. 49-ton B.L. 
gund, two mounted in each barbette and loading in any position 
of txWning ; fourteen fi-in. Q.F. guns, all in 6«in. casemates, eight 
on the main dock and six on the upper deck; and twenty 12- 
pdrs., besides smaller guns and four submerged torpedo tubes. 
The Mikasa/' laid down at Barrow in 1899, was a slight 
modification of the " Hatsuse" class design, being 200 tons 
heavier and 6 in. more in draught The principal dinerence was 
that the eight 6-in. Q.F. guns on the mam de^ were increased 
to ten in number, and instead of behig in aepmte caseinates were 
in a 6-in. armoured central battery, with 2-in. divisional screen 
bulkheads. 

The " Hatsuse " was destroyed in the war by a mine explosion : 
and the " Mikasa " was seriously dama^ by mines. After 
the war she was accidentally sunk on the xoth of September 
19O5; she was, however, refloated on the 8th of August 1906, re- 
paix^ and recommissioned. The Japanese fleet in 19x0 contained 
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teveral vessels wl^ ww captuied torn Russia during the i 
— ' such as the Iwami of — “ I 


903 


war, suw « uic xwami 01 13,515 tons (late '* Orel "I, the 
••Hiien of 12,275 tons (late “ Retvi*an ”), the "Scgami ** of 

" Suwo^' of 12,997 tons (late 
•'Tobyeda ), the Tango of 10,960 tons (late “ Poltava and 
the “ Iki of 9700 tons (late " Imperator Nicolai L"). The " Suwo ** 


24,000 H.P. are provided for a speed of 20 knots. It is note- 
wo^y this vessel was laid down on the 1 5th of March 1905. 
while the “ Lord Nelson " of 16,500 tons was not laid down nnm 


the iSthof May 190c and the " l)readnought *’ of 17,900 tons not 
^s._ ~ ^ fyf Oc&ber 1905. *• »* 

a«>4> 1 


until the ^nd 
placement the 


“ St Vincent, 



I I. ---4 = ^ 

r i r 3 
Fig. 72.— Arrangement of Guns and Armour of the French * 

and " Hizen " may be taken as typical examples of these captured 
vessels. The former is of the following dimensions : length 436 ft., 
beam 71J: ft., draught 27^ ft, and displacement 12,670 tons ; she has 
engines of 15,000 H.P. and a nominal speed of knots, carried an 
armament of four lo-in. guns, mounted in pairs in turrets on the 
middle line forward and alt ; eleven 6-in. guns, distributed five on 
each broadside and one in the extreme bow of the vessel ; twenty 
3-in. gun.s and twenty-six smaller pieces ; and six torpedo tubes. 

She is protected by a complete water-line belt of armour, 9 in. 
thick amidships, tapering to 1 in. at the ends, reinforced by a pro- 
tective deck 2| in. thick. Above the belt, for a length of 185 ft. 
amidships, is a lighter belt of 5-in. Krupp armour, protecting the 
bases of the 6-in. guns, and terminated by transverse bulkheads. 

The lo-in. gun turrets arc 10 in. thick, and the 6-in. gims arc pro- 
tected by casemates 5 in. thick. This vessel carries 30 J^llcville 
boilers, and has storage lor 2000 tons of coal. The " Hizen " (" Ret- 
vizan ”) was budt at Cramp's, U.S.A. She is of 12,700 tons dis- 
placement, 376 ft. long, 72i; ft. beam, and 26 ft, draught. She has 
four 12-in. B.L. guns in pairs in turrets, twelve 6-in. Q.F. guns 
in 5-m. casemates, 
twenty 12-pdrs. and 
twenty-eight smaller 
guns, besides four 
submerged and tvg) 
above-water torpedo 
tubes. She is pro- 
tected by a water-dine 
belt extending from 
the after-turret to the 
stem, and tapering in 
thiclmcss from 9 in. 
to 2 in. Above this 
IS a complete belt of 
6 in. maximum thick- 
ness, and the main 
armament is pro- 
tected by turrets 10 
in. thick. She has 
z6,ooo H.P. and a 
speed of x8 knots, 
and has stowage for 
2000 tons of coal. 

The “ Kashima " 

(fig. 73, Plate XVII.) 
was Imd down at 
Elswick in 1904 and 
the " Katorv' at 
Barrow in the 


The " Ala *' also exceeds in dis- 
laid down in 1 907*1 908, and her 
tonnage was not reached 
in Great Britain until 19091 
when the *' Neptune '* was 
laid down. The “ Aki 
wasfollowed by still larger 
vessels, the " Kawachi ” 
and " Settsu," both of 
20,800 tons. The " Ka- 
wachi is thus 900 ton.s 
greater than the " Nep- 
tune," and she was laid 
down one day before 
that vessel. The general 
arrangement of armour 
and guns of these large 
vessels is shown in fig. 74 ; 
tlicy are protected by 
armour of X2 in. to 5 in. in 
thickness, and in audition 
to twelve i2-in. guns they 
carry ten 6-iu., twelve 4*7 
in. and four la-pdrs. 

Russia maintained in 
1910 two fleets, one being 
in the Black Sea, pre- 
vented by treaty Irom 
passing through the 
Dardanelles, and the 
other, the main Russian 
Fleet, in the Baltic. 

In 1882 three remarkable vessels were laid down for the Black 
Sea Fleet, the "Catherine 11 .," "Tchesme" and "Sinojie." They were 
barbette ships of io,i8o tons displacement, with a compound armour 
belt of a maximum thickness of 16 in., armed with six 12-in. B.L. 
guns mounted in pairs on the upper deck in a large pear-shaped 
barbette, and seven 6-m. guns on the main deck; and having a 
.speed of z6 knots. Other vessels built for this fleet were the 
''^Twelve Apostles" of 8709 tons, "George the Victorious," 11,03a 
tons, the “ Three Prelates," 13,318 tons, the " Rostislav," of H880 
tons laid down in 1895 and the " Panteleimon " of 12,582 tons 
laid down in 1897. The latest vessels built on the Black Sea are 
the "Ioann Zlatoust" and " Evstafi," of 12,840 tons and 16 
knots, carrying four 12-in., four 8-in., twelve 0-in.. fourteen 12-pdr. 
and six 3-pdr. guns ; both were laid down in 1903- 
Of the main Russian Fleet outside the Black Sea only a few 
battleships survived the Russo-Japanese War; these included the 
" Tzesarevich ” of 13,000 tons, built m France in 1899, carrying four 
i2-in. guns in two barbettes, and twelve 6-in. guns in pairs in turrets ; 
also the " Slava," laid down on the Neva in 1902, 370 ft. long, of. 


Dan ton." 




Flo. 74. — Arrangement of Guns and Armour of " Kawachi." 

they were not delivered until the *3,5*6 tons displacement, 16,000 I.H.P. and 18 knots speed, her 
war was over Also dunng the war Japan laid down two very ; huD protected by armour of 9 in. to 4 in. in thickness. The^'SUiva" 
much Urger vessels the '^Aki " and '^Satsuma." The "Aki'' | carried four 12-in. guns in barbettes having lo-in. armour, and twelve 
is the lai«er oi the ’two, being 49* ft. long, 83* ft. b<^, I 6-in. pins in turrets taving 6-in. armour. 

draught, and 10.800 tons displacement : she carries four ii-m., 1 In January 1903 Russia laid down the Imperator Pavel I., 


draught, and 19,800 tons displacement. — j .. 

twelve lo-in., eight 6-in. and twelve 12-pdr. guns Md five torpedo 
tubes, and is protected by 9-in. to 5 “i*** armour. Curtis turbines of 


larger and more ^werfui vessel than any then building by any 
other power, being of 17,400 tons displacement — almost that oi the 
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V Dreadnought/' but laid down years earlier; ahe carries four la-in. 4‘7-in. ^ns and armoured with xo-in. to 4-in. armour. The^ were 
and fourteen S-in. guns as well as twelve 47-in. guns arranged as shown foUowea by the " Regina Margherita/' laid doum in i898> and the 
in Sg. 75, from which it will be seen that an attempt was made " Benedetto Brin/' laid down in 1899, two vessels of 13,426 tons dis- 
to protect almost the whole of the vessel above water with armour placement and 30 knots speed, of go^ freeboard, carrying an anna- 
vailing from 8^ in. to 3 in. in thickness. En^es of 17, #00 I.H.P. ment similar to that of the " Duncan *' and in addition four 8-in. guns ; 
are provided for z8 knots speed. A sister vessel, “ Andrei Pervos- the z2-in. guns are protected by xo-in. armour, the 6-in. guns and the 

ship^s sides by 6-in. armour 
with 3-in. side plating for- 
ward and aft. Four very 
notable vessels were next 
laid down — the “Regina 
Elena” (fig. 76, Plate 
XVII.) and “Vittorio 
Emanuele III.” in 1901, 
and the “ Napoli ” and 
“ Roma ” in 1903, each 
on a displacement of 
12,625 tons, carrying two 
i2-in. and twelve 8-in. 
guns in turrets, as well as 
a large number of small 
quick - firing guns ; their 
machinery of 20,000 I.H.P. 
is provided for a speed of 
22 knots ; their hulls arc 
cut down, giving reduced 
freeboard as compared with 
“ Benedetto Brin,” and the 
hulls and machinery are 
built as lightly as possible. 
For several years no nt‘w 
design was adopted, but 
in 1 909 the “ Dante 
Alighieri ” was laid down, 

Fig. 75. — Arrangement of Guns and Armour of ” Imperator Pavel.” of 18,700 tons displace- 

ment, an increase of 50 % 

vanni,” wm also laid down in 1903, but neither vessel was com- over that of the preceding vessels. She was reported to bo 492 
Dieted in time to take part in the war. In 1909 four vessels were ft. long, 79 ft. beam, carrying twdve 12-in., eignteen 47-in. and 
laid down, which were again larger tliau any then building for any sixteen 3-iii, guns, turbines of 30,000 H.P. being provided for a 
other power, viz. the “ Sevastopol,” “ Petropavlovsk,” “ Gangut speed of 23 knots, and side armour fitted 9 in. thick amidships 
and “ Poltava,” of 23,000 tons displacement, with Parsons turbines tapering to 6 in. forward and 4^ in. aft. Three later vessels, 
of 42,000 H.P. for 23 knots speed, 600 ft. long, 89 ft. beam, 27 It. the “ Conte di Cavour,” “ Giulio Ce.sare ” and “ Leonardo da Vinci/ 
3 in. draught, protected by I i-in. armour, armed with twelve 12 -m. are of 22,000 tons, 35,000 H.P., 23 knots, and carry thirteen 
and sixteen 47-in. gun.s, the i2-in. guns being carried in lour three- 12-inch guns. 

gun turrets placed at considerable distances apart on the middle line. .Austria . — Until q^uite recently Austria has made no attempt 
Italy. ^The Italian navy lias always contained interesting vessels to maintain battleships of the first class. Three small battleships, 
emU^ying the independent thought and skill of her own designers, the “Monarch,” “Budapest” and “Wien,” were laid down in 
Ihe “ Duilio,” launched in 1876, and the “ Dandolo,” launched in 1893-1894, of 5550 tons displacement and 17J knots speed, carry- 
1878, were 340 ft. in length, 10,400 tons displacement, and carried ing four 9*4‘in., six G-in. and twelve 3-pdr. guns, with armour 
four loo-ton M.L. rifled guns, mounted in two turrets and capaliie loj in. to 4 in. in tliickness. In 1899 three larger vessels, the 
of penetrating 227 in. of iron at 1000 yds. They had a central "Habsburg' (fig. 77, Plate XVII.), ” Arpad ” and ” l^beii- 
citadel 107 ft. in length, pro- 
tected by 2ij[ in. of steel 
armour, with 18-in. armour 
pu the turrets. Tlieir engiuos 
were of 7900 I.H.P., giving 
a speed of 15 knots. In the 
“ Italia ” and “ Lepanto,” 
launched in 1880 and 1883 
re.spectively, .side armour was 
dispensed with, a curved 3-in. 
armour deck, with its sides 
ft. below the water-line, 
being fitted from stem to 
stem, with armour glacis pro- 
tection to the funnel open- 
ings, &c., in this deck; they 
carried four loo-ton breech- 
loading guns mounted in two 
barbettes arranged so as to 
permit all four guns to fire 
ahead, astern or on either 
broadside as in “ Inflexible ” ; 
their displacement was 
13*500 tons, their length 
400 ft. , and th^ had engines 
of 18,000 I.H.P. designed to 
ive a .speed Of 18 knots. 

"hey were followed by three 
of the ” Andrea Doria ” class 
of 11,000 tons, launched in 

four icljs^ton^&eedi-loadcrs) 7 ®* — Arrangement of Guns and Armour of Austrian " Ersherzog Franz Ferdinand.” 

and protected by an i8-m. 

belt of compound armour; and by the ” Re Umberto,” “Sicilia” berg,” were begun, of 8340 tons displacement and 18 knots speed, 
and “ Sardegna " of 13,250 tons, launched 1888 to 1891, and armed carrying three 9-4 -in., twelve 6 -in. and several smaller y.F. 
with four 67-ton B.L. guns having a penetration of 27 in. of iron at guns and well armoured. In 1901 it was decided to build the 
1000 yds. In 1897 Italy launched the second - class battleship.H ” Erxherzog ICarl Friedrich ” and “ Ferdinand Max,” of 10,600 tons 
“ Ammiragliodi Saint Bon” and the “ Emanuele Filiberto” of 9800 and 19 knots, carrying four 9*4-61. and small Q.F. guns as in tiie 
tons and 18 knots speed, carrying four lo-in., eight 6-ia. and eight Monarch,” but with the secondary armament increased to twelve 
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Table XVI. {Contittuti).—D§vtU}pnunt of $omo of the Leading Features of Notable Armoured Battleships from iS6o to igio. 
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7i-iiv. guns all woll proti'Cted, wluli the next ste]i was to vessels of a 
type very similar to tJie " King Id ward VII.” class, but of greater 
gun-uower and higher speed, with somewhat thinner armour and 
smaller coal capacity. These vessels, ” lirzherzog Franz Ferdinand,” 
” Kadetsky ” and ‘’^Zriuigi,” were being completed m igio. Their 
arrangements of guns and anaour are shown in fig. 78. Battle- 
ship.s of far greater fighting value were in 1910 laid down by 
Austria: of 20,000 tons displacement, 2.5,000 H.P., and 22 knots 
speed, mounting ten 12-in guns, protected by ii-in. armour, and 
costing about 2^ milUous sterling each. 

tiraiiL — For several years by mutual arrangement no battleships 
wore added to the ^uth American navies, but in 1906 Brazil ordered 
three vessels of 19,281 tons, 1380 tons heavier than the ” Dread- 
nought,” which was not then finished ; the first two of these 
carry twelve X2-in. guns in place of tlie ten of the ” Dreadnought,” 
and can fire ten ^na on either broadside, eight ahead and 
eight astern; they also carry fourteen 4-7-111. guns behind 9-in. 
armour on the main deck, and eight behind thinner armour on the 
upper deck. The ship’s side, bai^ttes and gun mountings are pro- 
tected by 9-in. armour, the belt armour tajiermg to 4-m. forward 
and aft. The •'es.sel.s are 500 ft. long, 83 ft. l)eam and 25 ft. draught , 
engines of 23,500 I.H.P. being provided for 21 knots. The lead- 
ing vessel, the '^Minas (k-raes ” (fig, 79, Plate XVI II ), was built at 
Klswick ; she obtained about 21 J knots on trial, and passed 
through all her severe gun trials with great success. Fig. 80 shows 
the general arrangements of guns and armour. The second vessel, 
the ” Soo Paulo,” was built at Barrow, and was also completed 
to the same design. The third vessel, the ” Rio dc Janeiro,’* 
which in igio was being built by the Elswick firm, has been 
redcjiigncd to be 655 ft. in length over all, 92 ft. beam and 
32,000 tons displacement on a draught of 26 it. Her armament was 
to be twelve 1 4-in. guns, with a .secondary armament of fourteen 6-in. 
guns, an anti-torpedo armament of fourteen 4-in. guns, as well as a 
number of smaller guns, and three submerged toipedo tubes. She 
was fitted with four screws and turbines of 45,900 H.P. to drive her at 
22\ knots. Her cost was reported to be almost /3, 000, 000, and in 
X910 she was by far the largest vessel on the stocks. 

Argentine Republic .— in 1910 the Argentine Republic 
ordered two vessels, the ” Moreno ” and " Rivadavia,” of 28,000 
tons, armed with twelve 12-in. guns, twelve 6-in. and sixteen ^in. 
guns, to be built by the New York Shipbuilding Co. and the Fire 
River Shipbuilding Co. respectively. Their dis^cement is much 
greater than that of the largest battleships building at the time 
they were ordered, although they are 4000 tons smaller than the 
” Rio de Janeiro.” They arc 578 ft. long, 96 ft. beam, 27 1 ft. 
draught, and turbines of 40,000 H.P. are provided for a st^d 
of 22^ knots. The armament is arranged somewhat as in ” Minas 
Geraes,” but with the midship barbettes arranged so that the ^ns 
can fiia on either broadside, giving a fire ol twelve guns on either 
broadside, eight ahead and eight astern. The ship's side and the 
heavy guns are protected by xa<4n. armour, and the 6-in. guns by 


. 6-in. armour ; 1600 tons of ciial are carried on the load draught out 
of a possible 4000 tons, and theri* is also a large stowage for oil fuel. 

Spam. — For some years battleship building was su.spended in 
Spam, but, after considerable negotiation with British firms, designs 
were approved for three vessels of 15,130 tons and lyj knots, 
to carry eight 12-m. and twenty 4-in. guns, with lo-in. armour 
on the barliettes, 9 in. on side tapering to 3 in. at Ixiw and 
4 in. at stem, and fore and aft internal bulkheads in. tliick 
lor protection against torpedoes. These ve.s.sels were named 
” Espana,'* laid down in 1909, ” Alfonso XIII. ” and ” Jaime I.,” 
in 1910. 

Smaller Battleships. — At various time.s several of the naval powers 
have laid down smaller battleships than these already referred to, 
such as the British ” Conqueror ” and " Hero,” of 6200 tons, launched 
in 1882 and 1888 respectively ; the armoured Coast Defence ships of 
France, of which the “ Admiral Trehouart,” launched iu 1893, of 
653a tons, 17 knots, carrying two 12-in. and eight 3-9-in. guns with 

? ooa armour protection, is a good example ; the monitors of the 
Jnited States named ” Little Rock,” &c., launched in 1900, of 
I 3235 tons and 12 knots, carrymg two 12-m. and four 4-in. guns; 
and the principal battleships of the lesser European powers. A 
good example of the last is the Norwegian arniour-clail ” Norge ” 
(fig. 81, Plate XV.). This vessel and her sister the ” Eidsvold,” 
with their predecessors ” Harald Haarfagre” and ” Tordenskjold,” 
were built at lilswick for the royal Norwegian navy, and completed 
in 1900. They had a displacement of 3850 tons, length 290 ft., beam 
50 ft. 6 in., draught 16 ft. 6 m., and with twin-screw engines of 4500 
horse-power attained ifij knots speed. They were heavily armed 
with two 8-in. B.L. guns in armoured gun-houses, one at each end 
of the vessel ; six 6-m. Q.F. guns, four mounted in 5-in. nickel steel 
casemates, and two ih the open, with strong shields ; eight 12-pdrs. 
and six 3-pdrs. ; and two submerged torpedo tubes. The water-hne 
was protected with 6-in. Krupp armour over a length of 170 ft., and 
bulkheads of the same thickness were provided at each end of the 
bolt. These ships form a class of vessels of small size which 
would prove formidable opponents to many larger armoured ships, 
and are esmecially useful for coast-defence purposes. 

Table aVI. shows the development of the leading features of 
notable armoured battleships from the time of the ” Wamor.” 

Cruisers. — ^The cruiser type was primarily intended to co- 
operate with armour-clad fleets, in the same manner as sailing 
frigates did with fleets of sailii^ line-of-battle ships, and the 
earliest cruisers were modelled directly upon the frigates which 
preceded them, the differences between the two being those 
mcidental to the use of steam power and to the substitution 
of iron for wood as the building material. As steam propulsion 
grew in favour engines of greater power were provided, and 
the rig and saD-spi^ were reduced till at the present day they 










entirely disi^peared. When the final adoption, of iron 
led to the retnodellmg of the details of construction by Sir 
E. J. Reed^ the new system of construction was applied to the 
Risers of the day, buft no attempt was made till much later to 
give these croisers any protection, nor was the question of their 
annament given the im^rtance which it afterwards came to have. 

Lord Armstrong was one of the first to recognize the import- 
ance of developing this class of vessel He considered the essential 
features of a cruiser to be high speed, protection without the use 
of side armour, a powerful armament and minimum size and 
cost ; and his views were adopted by the Elswick firm in a large 
number of cruisers built for foreign Powers down to the intro- 
duction of high explosives, when side armour was advocated in 
place of, or in addition to, the armour deck. The cruisers built 
for the .British navy prior to 1880 — of which the principal types 
were such vessels as the “Inconstant,” of 5780 tons (1866); 
the “ Active,” of 3080 tons (1867) ; the “ Raleigh,” of 5200 
tons (1871); and the faster despatch vessels “Iris” and 
“Mercury,” of 3730 tons (i875)-“had been almost entirely 
unprotected ; and although the Comus ” and “ Leander ” 


997 ^ 




enabled mm efficient pcotectwn to be proriW 
thinner beh than had prcviouily been possib^ Tiia Eowidfc 
cruiser “ Esmeralda ** (second^ built Idr Chik m ^ 

of the fifst in whieh the use of sidt amour was reviV^ ^0 
was followed by other vessels of the armoured type buflt by the 
same firm for the Chilean and Japanese navies. In 
“ Cressy ” class (fig. 83, Plate XXL) vms begun for the BntiA 
navy, and since this date all cruisers of 9000 tOtts 1™ 
above for the British navy have been provided with side 
armour. 

In the United States the adoption of armour bclte « the 
material for cruisers came somewhat earlier than it did uj the 
British navy, the “ Brooklyn ” (fig. 84, Plate XXIL), built in 
1895, so protected ; and the development of the ^rpe haa 
been very marked in recent years, the tendency being to go to 
larger displacements, in order to provide creater protection and 
heavier armaments, with each new class of vessel. Indeed, we 
first-clap^rmoured cruiser of 1910 might be very well described 
as a higH^ed battleship. , . « j 

In tW>^ritish navy, as might be expected, the acmana 

for vessels to 
meet the varied 
and diverse re- 
quirements that 
necessarily arise 
in a fleet of such 
magnitude has led 
to the production 
of a number of 
types, each ad- 
apted to its own 
special duties. 
They may be 
classified as (i) 
unprotected 
crui.sers ; (2) pro- 
tected cruisers of 
first, second amd 
third classes; and 
(3) armoured 
cruisers. Unpro- 
tected cruisers 
have neither 
side armour nor 

■ other protection 

III I ■ against loss of 

Fig 80 —Arrangement, of Guns and Armour of " Minas Gcracs." * UOy ancy from 

iniurvby shotand shell Protected cruisers have no side or verti^ 
armour, but they have horizontal armour decks with s^ng 
sloping sides in Uie vicinity of the water-hiw, ui»n ^ 

is carried in minutely divided bunker compartments 
cruisers have side or vertical armour m addition to protective 
decks. Each of these classes includes a number of ^ups of 
sister ships, but we shaU confine ourselves to d«f 
main features of a representative ship m a few of the most 




classes had been given a partial protective deck tjie Kswick- 
built “ Esmeralda ” (1883) (fig. 8a, 1 late X , ^ ^ < 

quoted as the first vessel in which the ^ 

complete protective deck and good 

combined with high speed and a Po^erfol ani^ent On the 
„d, the'^'lmp^ri^se” -d < WarspUe 


other hand, the • imperij^se .""•’{'"T.'p 

in 1881, of much greater displacement tlm the Esmer^a, 
were orovided with a partial belt of lo-ra. compound amour 
in combination with a protective deA. Thus the necessity or 

1 i-,l fKo infronu 



.1. Bri» 

was repeated and developed, ^ , ^«’n,i.„rtn^>>*dass built 
continued, and with the exception of the “Ortodo tto, bum 
shortly afterwards, the whole of the cruisen budt B^h 

navy for another fifteen years were of ‘ke 
In France and Ruswa, however, the ^our^ 
in favour the “ Dupuy de lAne of 1890, for the fonner, an 
Ihe “ Rurik " of 189s. for the latter, being vessels of this 

reintroduction of side armour in ®^*'fk-built OTi«n 
came about when the improvment of armour ^ 
ment of the Harvey and Krupp processes of manufacture 


cruiser of medium displawment atords a c^veiU^ 
startine- point, as the latest vessels of this tyw in 1910 were 
of about^the same displacement aathe SMoatf- 

class cruisers of thirty years before , j|[gl elw* 

representative ships of these enrfi«rf. 

advances made in thirty years m ships of 

the same size; wlxile a further comparison of these ^nd-ol^ 
cruisers (as the vessels of medium di^^ement 
witlTuie 'first -class protected cruisers and the armoured crulwrt 
^fVpte^t day sLws the growth in the 

largest units of the cruiser type dunng tbc «^e 

SIS 

vcMel of this class which has considemWe 
ift her nrincioal dimensions are : length 3®® *t., iwm 

Z ft meaS^draiwhrabout *0 ft., and dUplieetaint 40J0 tons. 
Ihotection to the^itaU of the ship U P»vided for by ‘ 

protective deck a little above the level of the watcr-Une, a to 3 in. in 






thiokncM, In comWnntton irfth a system ol coaUtowMe ai ^nnken 
along the water-line. She carried two «-in. and tea 6-m. B.L. 
and four torpedo tubes. Her horse-power was 6000 (fpreed draught) 
and speed i7-3 knots, and she cam^ 750 to^ ^ nonnaJ 

drauirht, with capacity /or 900 tons. The Astfhea, begwrm 1890, 
may bv taken as representing the second^lass cruisers of that 
date. She is built of i>teel, sheathed and coppered, is 320 ft Jong, 
49 it 6 in. beam, 21 ft 6 in. mean draught and 4360 tons displace* 
ment, and carries two 6-in. Q.F. guns and eight 4 /-in. Q.F. guns, 
all on tilt upper deck and protected by shields, together with four 
torpedo tubes. She is protected by a steel deck i in. to 2 in. thick, 
ana the engine cylinders, which project through this deck, are shielded 
by 5-in. sloping coamings. The coal bunkers in the neighbourhood 
of ttie watcr-hne are minutely subdivided, and the stowage is 
arranged ho as to make full use of the coal protection. Her engines 
develop 9000 H.P. (under forced draught) and her speed is 19*5 knots. 
Her coal stowage is 1000 tons. 

The " Hermes " i^fig. 85, Plate XX.) is one 0/ the largest second- 
class cruisers added to the Royal Navy. She is 350 ft. long, 54 ft. 
beam, 20 ft. 6 in. mean draught and 5600 tons displacement. She 
presents a striking contrast compared with the " Inconstant," 
built in 1866, of almost the same displacement. The " lim^stant " 
was fully rigged, and sailed almost as fast as she steatMte while 
the " Hermes " Has no sail, and steams 20 knots, or 6 IraolB faster 
than did the older vessel. The “ Inconstant " w'a.s entirely un- 
protected, and carried her guns on the broad.side, with very limited 
arcs of training ; whilst the " Hermes " has all-round hre, the fire 
ahead and astern is a very large percentage of that on the broadside, 
and her guns all train through large arcs (120° and above) and are 
well protected by enveloping shields, and the ship herself is protected 
1^ a steel deck to 3 in. thick, besides having coal protection, 
"nie " Inconstant's ” main armament consisted of ten 9-111. and six 
7-in. M.L. guns ; the " Hermes'," of eleven 6-iii. (2 ^. guns, each 
firing probably ten rounds to one of the “ Inconstant’s " 9-111., and 
with a perforation of wrought iron of about one-third as much again. 
The " Hermes " is built of steel, sheathed with wood and coppered. 
She carries also eight 12-pdrs. and six 3-pdr.s., and two submerged 
torpedo tubes. She has BelleviUe boilers, developing 10,000 H.P. 
and giving her a speed of 20 knots. 

Somewhat similar to the " Hermes "in external appearance, the 
four vessels of the " Arrogant " class (fig. 86, Plate XX.) possess 
certain features of special interest wliich distinguish them from all 
other second-class cruisers, in which class they are usually included. 
They are of 150 tons greater displacement than the " Hermes," are 
30 ft. shorter, but have 3 ft. 6 in, more beam and 6 in. more draught. 
They are built of steel and are unsheathed, have Belleville boikrs, 
and engines giving 10,000 H.P. and a .speed of 19 knots. They 
have an armament orfour 6-in. (j.F. guns, three of wluch fire right 
ahead and one rigid astern ; six 4 7-111. gtins, three on each 

broadside ; eight 12-pdrs. ; nine smaller guns ; and two submerged 
torpedo tubes. All the guns are mounted on the upper deck in 
shields. The protective deck varies from i J in. to 3 in. in thickness. 
The bow is protected by a belt of 2-in. nickel steel extending to about 
40 ft. back from the ram, the top of this belt being level with the 
main deck, and the bottom edge sloping downwards to strengthen 
the ram, and a cofferdam formed by two water-tight transverse 
biilkhead.s about 3 ft. apart, and extending from keel to main deck, 
separates the bow from the rest of the vcs.sel. The " Arrogants " 
*ro fitted with tandem rudders, and the deadwood at the after end 
of the ship is cut away. 

The “ Gladiator," which was sunk in the Solent in 1908 after 
collision with the " St Paul," was one of the " Arrogant " clasa The 
Canadian cruiser " Rainbow," one of the " Apollo " class, very 
similar to but smaller than the " Astraea " class, is of 3400 tons, 
9000 I.H.P., 20 knots, and carries two 6-in. Q.F., six 47-in. Q.F., 
eight 6-pdrs. , and four torpedo tubes. 

The protected cruisers of greater displacement, or first-class 
cruisers, as they were called, may be divided into four well-marked 
classes: "Blake" and "Blenheim " class, " Edgar" doss (fig. 87, 
PUte XIX.), " Powerful " and " Terrible " class (fig. 88, Plate XIX.) 
and the " Diadem " class. The " Blake " and " Blenheim," beg^un in 
x888, were amongst the ^rliest cruisers designed by Sir William White 
at the Admiralt vjaAh ev are ol 9000 tons displacement^ 
oSssSi * 375 63 fISKam and 27 ft. draught. They carry 

two 9*2-in. B.L. ^ns, one firing directly ahead and 
the other directly astern, protected by open ^elds 6 m. thick ; ten 
6-in. Q.F. guns, of which four ore on the main deck, protected 
by, casemates of 6-in. compound armour, and six on the upper 
deck in shields ; sixteen ^-pdrs. ; two submerged and two abiove- 
water torpedo tubes. Their protection consists of a complete armour 
deck of steel 5 in. to 6 in. thick, with a dome or coaming over the 
tops of the cylinders 4 in. to 8 in. thick. Their machinery consists 
of lour independent sets of vertical triple-expansion engines, ^0 on 
eacli sliaft, for which steam is provided irom six double-ended 
cylindrical boilers, giving 20^000 H.P. under forced draught, 
and a ^eed of 2X luiots ; with open stokeholds their power is 
13,000 H.P. which (fives them a speed of 19^ knots. They carry 
1500 tons of coal. The " Edgar " class, begun in 1889, are vessels 
01 7350 tons displacement, 360 ft. long, 60 ft. beam and 23 ft. 9 in. 
mean draught. Their armaments consist of two 9’2-m. B.L. guns 
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and ten 6-ln. Q.F., disposed and prot^ed in the same way as 
corresponding guus ot the " Blake,", with twenty^foiar sqvb 
and machine guns, two submerged and two above-water torj 
tubes. The protective deck has a mawmum thickness of 5 
and the cylinders are protected by a raised coaming on this d< 
with sloping sides 6 in. thick. They have six donble-^ded cyj 
drical boilers and two sets of verticai triple-expansion engtn 
developing with forced draught 22,000 J.H.P, ana giving a spa 
of 20 knots. They carry 830 tons of coal at normal draught, wit 
storage for 1250 tons. Nine vessels of this class have been buil 
four of them being sheathed with wood and coppered, the remainin 
five, including the " Edgar," being unsheathed. The " Powerful 
and her sister the " Terrible " are the largest protected cruisei 
which have been built. They were begun m 1894. They are c 
steel, sheathed with wood and coppered, are of 14,200 tons dis 
placement, 500 ft. length, 71 it. beam and 27 ft. mean draught 
anned with bow and stem 9’2-in. B.L. chasers, and twelve 6-in. Q.i 

n , of which eight are in 6-in. Harveyized casemates on the man 
and four in similar casemates on the uppet deck. They hav 
also eighteen 12-pdr. Q.F. guns, twelve 3-pdrs., nine machine gun 
and four submerged torpedo tubes. The 9’2-in. guns are protects 
by a shallow ring of 6-in. Harveyiied steel, surmounted oy a 6-in 
smeld enveloping the gun and crew. The ship herself is protects 
by a complete deck at the water-line level of Harveyized steel platei 
3 in. to 6 m. in thickness, and by a double line of coal bunkers aliovi 
it. The machinery arrangements constitute the striking feature o: 
these ships. They have no less than forty-eight Belleville boilers ir 
eight boiler-rooms, with two sets of tiiple-expansion 4-cyliiidei 
engines, developing 25,000 H.P. with open stokeholds and giving 
the ships a .speed of 22 knots. They carry as a normal supply 
1500 tons of coal, and their bunkers will hold 3000 tons. Four 
6-inch guns were added on the upper deck of these ships in 
1902. 

The " Diadem " class, launched in 1897 and 1898, were the last 
first-class protected cruisers added to the British navy. Tliere are 
eight vessels of this class, but in the four last-built vessels, of winch 
the " Spartiate " was one, some clianges were made. The first vessel 
of the Diadem " class was begun m 1895, is of 11,000 tons displace- 
ment, 435 ft. length, 69 ft. beam, 25 It. 3 111. mean draught, and is 
built of steel, sheathed and coppered. Her principal armament 
consists entirely of 6-in. Q.F. guns, of wliich there are sixteen, 
twelve being protected by 5-in. casemates of Harveyized steel, and 
the others disposed, two on the forecastle as bow chasers, and two 
on the quarter-deck as stem cliascrs, all in separate shields. She 
also carries thirteen 12-pdrs., eleven smaller guns, including machine 
guns, and two submerged torpedo tubes. The protection con.sists 
of a steel deck, whose slope.s are 4 in. thick and horizontal portions 
in. thick, upon whicli is stowed the 1000 tons of coal which the 
vessel ordmanly carries, the full coal capacity being 2poo tons. 
She IS provided with 30 water-tube boilers of the Belleville type, 
and her machinery develops 16,500 H.P., giving her a speed of 
20’5 knots. The Canadian cruiser " Niobe " is one of the first four ; 
in the last four ships the casemates are 6 in. tliick and the machinery 
is of greater power, viz. 18,000 I.H.P., giving a speed of a quarter 
of a Imot higher. 

Third-class protected cruisers included vessels varying in displace- 
ment irom 1500 to 3000 tons. With a reduction of displacement 
come reduction of initial cost and cost of upkeep, a smaller 
crew, a shorter time for building, and the many advantages 
attendant upon reduced size and draught of water. It has 
been found possible to embody in a snip of about 2000 tons 
displacement many of the most importont r^uirements of a modem 
cruiser, and a large number of vessels of this class have been added 
to the fleet. Among these may be mentioned the " Barliam," a 
typical small cruiser^ which was built in 1889 of steel, of 1830 tons 
displacement ; she is 280 ft. long between perpendiculars, 35 ft. 
broad and of 12 ft. 8 in. draught of water. As onginally completed, 
this ves.sel had cylindrical l^ikrs and a H.P. of 4700. giving a 
speed of 19 knots. In 1898 she and her sister, the Bellona," 
were reboilcred with water -tube boilers of the ITiomycroft 
type, and with these a H.P. of 6000 is obtained, and the 
vessel reaches a speed of nearly 20 knots. The protection 
afforded is in the usual form of a protective deck, i in. thick 
on the flat, and sloping sharply downwards near the water- 
line, where the thickness is increased to 2 in. ; and above this 
deck the coal stowage is arranged in subdivided bunkers. She 
carries an armament of six 4'7'in. Q.F. guns in shields on the upper 
deck, four 3-pdrs., two machme guns and two above-water tor^do 
tubes. She carries 140 tons of coal in her normal condition, and 
her bunkers will take 250 tons. She has a light fore-and-aft rig. 
The " Barham " was followed by several vessels of the " Tauranga " 
class, built for service in Austrian waters, and the " Pearl " class 
for service in other waters, all of 2575 tons displacement, 19 knots 
speed and carrying eight 47-in. and eight 3-pdr. Q.F. guns. In 
I896>i898 nine smaller ana faster cruisers were laid down, known 
as the " Pioneer " class, which might be taken to include the 
" Peloms " class, the differences between them being smalL Of the 
two classes eleven vessels have been built. The " Pioneer " is 305 ft. 
long, 36 ft. 9 in. broad, 13 ft. 6 in. mean draught and of 2200 tons 
displacement. She has water-tube boilers of the small-tube type, 
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awl engiBiP of 7000 H.P., giviog her a speed of ao knots. She 
carries 250 tons of coal at the above displacement, and has stowage 
for 550 tons. She has eight 4-in. Q.F. guns, eight ^-pdts., and two 
above^-water torpedo tubes, and a a^-in. steel protective deck. 

• This tyro of cruiser reached its final development in the tour vessels 
of the " Diamond " class, of 3000 tons^ Iwd down in iooa-1903, 
which were the last third-class cruisers designed by Sir William White, 
Three of the vessels, “ Diamond,” ” Sappmre ” and " Topazc,” were 
fitted with reciprocating engines of 9800 I.H.P. for 22 knots, and 
in the fourth, the ” Amethyst,” Parsons turbines were fitted. All 
were 360 ft. long., 40 ft. beam, 14 ft. 6 in. draught, and carried twelve 
4-in. and eight 3-pdr. Q.F. guns. On trial the ” Topaze ” reached 
a maximum speed of 22-25 knots, while the ” Amethyst ” obtained 
23-63 knots, an advantage of 1-38 knots per hour for the turbine 
with practically the same coal consumption, and with a distmctly 
less rate of co^ consumptioii at equal speeds for all speeds above 
14 knots. The experiment was regarded as a great success for 
l^arsons turbines, and materially influenced the question of their 
adoption in succeeding vessels at home and abroad. 

In 1903 four vessels classed as scouts were laid down, viz., the 
" Pathfinder,” ” Patrol,” ” Sentinel ” and ” Skirmisher, of about 
2900 tons displacement, and 25 knots speed ; 370 ft. long, with 
engines of 17,000 and carrying ten 12-pdr. and eight 3-pdr. 

Q.F, guns as well as two torpedo tulx;s. Two others Iwd down in 
1903 were named " Forward ”^and ” Foresight," and carried fourteen , 
i2-pdrs. and two 3-pdrs., and obtained the 25 knots with 15,000 i 
I.H.P. The last two of the 
scries — ” Adventure ” 
and “Attentive” (fig. 89, 

Plate XIX.)— of 16,000 
I.H.P. and 26 knots, 
were laid down at Els- 
wick in 1904 ; they were 
374 ft. long, 38 ft. 3 in. 
beam, 12 ft. 6 in. draught, 

2070 tons diy)lacement, 

16,000 carried 

ten i2-pdrs. and eight 
3-pdrs. 

' Four vessels, named 
“Boadicea,” “ Bel- 
lona,” ” Blanche ” and 
“ Blonde,” were laid 
down in 1907 19091 of 
slightly larger dimen- 
sions, the “ Blonde ” 
being 385 ft. long, 41 
ft. () in. beam, 13 It. 

6 in. draught, 3360 tons 
displacement, 1 8 ,000 
I.H.P., 25 knots, and 
armed with ten 4* in. 

Q.F. guns and two tor- 
pedo tubc.s. 

In 1909 five vcs,sels of 

2^00°? speed, carrying two 6-in. and ten 4-m. Q.F. 

ru’nTwitMwo tor,K=do X’s, wereU down and 

class protected cruisers of the " Bristol .J^ey ,“i 

**8^00^870 and i88i, several armoured 

!*» England and abroad, those in k-nglnod ^‘"8 
Ammarad ,< shannon " of s 190 tons and i*J knots, laid down in 1873, 
tlm “Sn" indT " Northampton," of 7 h 30 ^ 

13 knot8,laid down in 1874, and the " Imi^rieuso 

io,-“ in T 88 t. Thc two last-named ships were provided with 


“ l^p^i^ae,” being onl^ tons ^pUounemt^ 300 ft \c^ 


and 56 ft. beam, and 22 


dra^ht. They had a water-Une 


meat consisted of two 9*2 in. B.L. guns — one forward and one aft 
—instead of the four carried in the "Irnpteieuse” and ” Warspite/* 
but in other respects tlie same armament as the latter ships. 
They had engines of 8500 H.P. and a s^ieed of over 18 knots. Th^ 
vessels were all built from the designs of Sir N. Btmaby. 

As already stated, between 1885 and 1898 no armoured cruisers 
were laid down for the British navy. The “Cressy ” (fig. S3, Plate 
XXI.) clas.s, commenced in 1898, consists of six Vessels of 12,000 
tons displacement, 440 ft. length, 69 ft- fi in. beam, and 16 ft. 3 in. 
mean mraught. They are built of steel, shoathm and coppered, 
have a belt of Harveyized steel xi ft. 6 in. wide, 230 ft. long, and 
6 in. thick, with bulkheads 3 in. thick and 2 in. protective platmg on 
thc sides from the forward uulkhoad to the stem. Thev carry two 
9*2-in. B.L. guns in barbettes and gun-bousea 6>in. thica, mounted 
on thc middle line forward and aft, twelve 6-in. Q.F. guns in 6-in, 
casemates, and twenty-five 12-pdrs. and smaller guns, with two 
submerged torjwdo tulles. TheirH.P. is 21 ,000 with natural draught, 
steam being supplied by 30 Belleville boilers, and their speed i.s 21 
knots, 'rhey carry 800 tons of coal at normal draught, with capacity 
for 1600 tons. 

The four vessels of the ” Drake ” class (see fig. 9 L Piute XXIV.), 
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Fig. 92.- 


Drake.” 


mSuTd a anT--;;^r;”t£e Ust large « 

Sslo fiCd fo® tte British navy. The sails ivere not to of 
much service and were removed. These ° iuj |y.jt 

displacement. 315 it. long, and wore mo 

amidships of lo-in. compound armour over «- length of ^ 

ft with a protective deck above it in. thick 
bulkheads at the ends of the belt 9 ^^ff^nrT^thick 

from these bulkheads to thc ends 3 

Thf*v had machinery of 10,000 H.P. and a speed of i6j knots. y 
carried four 9-2-io.^B.L. guns in separate bwbettea— one 
“ne aSd Le on ««!> W.--besidejto ^.m^.^entr«x 

smaller and machine guns, and six torpedo tubes. *h®y 
bathed with wood and copper^, in wder to be able to J^P 1^ 
sea for a lonff period without docking. The nert vessete of the type 
^re tte -XCr- class, began In 1885. ^ven ^ »®« 

Uumc^ in 1886 and 1887. They were much smaller thin the 


Arrangement of Guns and Armour of H.M.S. 

laid down in 1899, were for several years thc largest and ^twt 
armoured cruisers afloat. They are of 14,100 tpns displa^ent 
arc 5tK> ft. long, 71 ft. beam, and 26 ft. mean “ 

unsheathed, are protected by a Krupp steel 6-in. 
barlwtie to barbette, and from 0 It. below water to the Ijf of the 
mam deck, completed at the after end by a 5-in. bulkhead, and 
carried forward to the bow by 2 -in. plating extending ngh^p to the 
upper deck. There are two protective decks, 

to 2 in in thickness, and the main deck, which is i in. thick. Their 
armament consists of two ya-iu. B.L. guns m l>“b®ttes “d gun- 
liouscs 6 in. thick on thc middle line fgrward and aft as shown in 
8g. 02. sixteen 0 -in. Q.F. guns in 6-in. casemates, fourteen is-p^, 
twelve smaller and machine guns and two subinerged torpMo tu^ 
Their speed was 23 knots as designed, and all the v^sels of the claaa 
have attained over 24 knots on service, They have ongmes ot 
30000 H.P., the Iwilers being of the Belleville tyiKj. They carry 
^250 tons of coal, with bunker capacity <or 25^ tos. , 

A consideration of the above features will illustrate we dlmcmties 
of thc classification of mo<leni ships. 3?® k ^ 

armoured cruiser, but she is superior to the battleifliips Ken^n, 
“Barfleur,” and “Canopus'* in armour prot^tion and in her 
.secondary quick-firing armament, as well as in sne^ 
endurance, and is somewhat inferior to them only m the num^^ 
weight, and protection of primary armament. U lo-m. 
bejen given to this vessel in lieu of her 9*2-m., she would 
have %wn caUed a first-class battleship, wd would ^ye ^ 
23-knot battleship at that. Kach micdessivc ^ 

given thc battlesfap more speed and the wmour^ cn^r heavier 
gun.s and armour, tmus tending to merge the two types m one. 

The next series of armoured cruisers was imposed of shipe of 
much less power produced in reply to the fast lightiy cruuOT 

being built abroad as commerce destroyers, and a cxmsidejra^ 
Mmbcr of such vessels so built, although weak eompat^ witt tte 
" Sake," were much less costly and at the aamc time endowed with 
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with • t..tf r< * 1_ iJ^r^ **• " «•• luey un armoured 

j- • *1 r?" 6 In- of Khipp rtoci over the main part of the leneth 

to thickness towards the extiemities^ttey carry ioat- 
6-in. Q.F.rans, of which ten ate to 4-to. casem^^d the 
P**” turrets and nn-houses 4 to. thick, forward 
and ^ ; thw also carry ten iz-pdr., ^ven small and maclune Runs 

Slrfnl’^h torprto tubes. Their horse-power is *a,w, 

giving them a speed of *3 knots. 

t.iVT' "'7® “* vessels of the <• Devonshire " class 

laid down in 190s, which were given greater gun power and better 
armour [mtection to meet the corresponding advances to foieiRn 
vesse^. They were of 10,850 tons displacemelit, 2J,oori!H.R al3 
*3i kn^ speed ; were armed with four y5-to. and six 6-to O F 

from sY to^ fi’ln*' "■ ^S“^’ belt was tocreSed 

trom 4 in. to 6 in. in thickness. These were the last armoured 
cruisers designed by Sir William White. « annourea 


js ■ -O' Iiugcc: uiu,r» Ol ffUQS ran ApA 

«nd the whSHnnamS 
^ pw on eithw Iwoadside. In the “ InvinciWe,” buflt at 
Elswick, all the hwvy guns are worked hy electric power: in 
^ ot^vessels they we worked by hydraulic poww as usual 
m ii.M. Navy. An ant»-toipedo boat annament of sixteen a-in 
guns IS provided. The 1 2-in. guns are protected by 8-in. armour 
and a brMd belt of side armour is fitted 7 in. thick amidchi pc' 
^d 4 m. forwrd and aft, associated with thick protective decks’ 
All are fitted with Parsons turbines of 41,000 H.P. and obtained 
over 27 knots on trial without pressing the boilers. The hiirh 
string power of these ships was shown by the “ Indomitable ’’ 
which conveyed King George V. and Queen Mary (then nrince 
and pnncess of to Canada and back in 1908, and stwmed 
I on her return journey across the Atlantic— from Belleisle to the 
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The next armoured cruisers built for the British navy, the six 
vessels of the “ Duke of Edinburgh ” type, laid down in 11)03- 
1904, were of much greater power, of 13,550 tons displacement, 
* 3 > 5 °o l.H.P . and 23 knots speed, and have a main armament of 
SIX 9-2-in. guns, mounted smgly in barbettes. The secondary 
armument consists of ten 6-in, Q.F, guns in the first two vessels 
of the class, but in the remaining four vessels the ten 6-in. guns 
are replaced by four 7'5-in. guns. They also carry from twenty- 
fjvc to twenty-nine 3-pdre. and machine guns and three torpedo 
tubes. The guns and ship’s side are protected by 6-in. armour. 
In 1905 the “Minotaur” class (fig. 94, Plate XXL) was laid down, 
consisting of three vessels of 14,600 tons displacement, 27,000 
l.H.P. and 23 knots speed, carrying an armament of four 9'2-in. 
guns mounted in pairs in 7-in. barbettes forward and aft, and ten 
7-5-in. guns all on the upper dwk in shallow barbettes of 6-in. 
armour, with 6 in. enclosed shields. The belt armour is 6 in. 
thick amidships, tapering to 4 in. forward and 3 in. aft. These 
vessels ore 4^ ft. long, 74J and 75 J ft. beam, 25 to 26 ft. mean 
draught, and arc the last* large cruisers to be propelled by re- 
ciprocating engines, or to be armed with 9*2-10. guns. They 
carry 1000 tons of coal on the load draught, and can stow 2000 
tons of coal besides 700 tons of oil fuel. 

The next cruisers to be built were the “ Invincibles,” which 
might have been classed as battleships on account of their heavj^ 
annament and substantial armour protection; the 
formw greatly exceeding in power the armament of 
cniiMMv. wty battleship before the “lx)rd Nelson,” and the 
latter exceeding that provided in any armoured 
cruisers. Their most striking feature, however, is their great 
speed, previously only reached by torpedo boats and torpedo | 
boat destroyers, in which everything was sacrificed to obtain the 
highest possible speed. They were named “ Invincible ” (fig. oc. 
Plate XXL), “ Indomiuble ” and “ Inflexible,” and were laid 
down in 1906 at the yards of the Elswick, Fairfield and Clyde- 
bank Companies respectively. Their dimensions were .'—length 
530 ft., breadth 78 ft. 6 in., draught 36 ft., displacement 17,250 
tons. They were armed with eight 13-in. guns mounted in 


Fastnet— at an average speed of 25-13 knots, a record speed at 
the time for a transatlantic voyage. 

It is interesting to compare the “ Indomitable’s ” performance 
on the voyage referred to above with that of the “ Hero a 
screw line-of-battle ship of 91 guns and 600 nominal horse-power, 
when employed on a similar errand. This ship was considered a 
crack ship of her class in i860, and in that year was selected to 
convey King Edward VII. (then prince of Wales) on a visit to 
Canada ; she made the passage from Plymouth to St John’s in 
13 days under steam and sail, and this was considered an 
exceedingly good performance for a line-of-battle ship in those 
days. 

In 1909 the “ Indefatigable ” of 18,750 tons displacement was 
laid down at Devonport ; she is very similar to the “ Invincible,” 
with the same armament and certain minor improvements. She 
was followed in 1910 by the “ Lion ” at Devonport and “ Princess 
Royal ” at Barrow; each 660 ft. long, 88 ft. 6 in. beam, and of 
26,350 tons displacement on a draught of 28 ft. Parsons turbines 
of 70,000 H.P. are provided to give a sea speed of 28 knots. 
Table XVII. contains further particulars of the Mtish “ In- 
vincibles,” from which it may be seen that the Austrnb cruisers 
“ Australia ” and “ New Zealand ” are similar to me “ Inde- 
fatigable.” 

With regard to cruisers of other navies than the British, it may 
be said that the vessels constructed at Elswick exercised considerable 
mfluence in their development as well as of those of the British navy. 
The " Esmeralda " (fig. 8a. Plate XXIII.J of 1883, built for the ChUeii 
government, but bought by Japan in 1895 and re-named “ Id*umi ** 
was of 2950 tons displacement, had 6000 H.P. and 18*3 knots spee^. 
was protected by a complete i-in. steel deck, and carried the verv* 
heavy armament 01 two lo-in. B.L. guns, six 6-in. Q.F., two 6-pdrs. 
seven smaller guns and three torpedo lubes. The * Piemonte ** 
97» Plate XXIV.), built for 4e Italian navy in 1888, had a 
displacement of only 2640 tons, but was of 13,000 H,P. and had a 
speed of nearly 22^ knots. She was protect^ by a steel deck of 
3 in. maximum thickness, and carried six ^in. Q.F., six 4'7-in. 
g.F., ten b-pdrs., eleven smaller guns and three torpedo tubes, an 
am went which, as pointed out by Lord Armstrong, was capable 
of dischanpng in a given time twice the weight of shot and shell that 
could be fired by the largest war vessel then afloat. The Buenos 
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Aires," built in 1895 for the Argentine Republic, is 396 ft. in lengtli 
and of ^000 tons displacement, her machinery developing 13,300 

H. P. with open stokeholds, and giving her a speed of 23*2 
knots. She is protected by a complete deck in. to 3 in. thick, 
and cames a powerful armament 01 quick-hiing guns, consisting of 
two 8-in., four 6-in., six 4'7-in., twenty-two smaller guns and five 
torpedo tubes. Her normal coal supply is 350 tons, and she can stow 
1000 tons in her bunkers. Rather smaller than the “ Buenos Aires," 
but of still later build (1901), is the Cliilean cruiser " Chacabuco " 
(fig. 98, Plate XV.). She is a characteristic Elswick cruiser in 
design and general appearance, being heavily armed, fast and of 
moderate displacement Her dimensions are : displacement 4500 
tons, length 360 ft., breadth ^ ft. and draught 18 ft. She carries 
an armament of two 8-in. Q.r. guns, mounted on the middle line 
forward and aft, and protected by well-armoured gun-houses, ten 
4*7-in. Q.F. guns in shields on the broadsides and nmetcen smaller 
guns, including machine-guns. She is protected by a strong armoured 
deck if in. thick on the fiat to 4j^ in. on the slopes, and by the 1000 
tons of coal which forms her normal supply. Her engines develop 
nearly 16,000 H.P., and her speed is 23 knots. 

In the matter of armoured cruisers also Elswick has taken a 
leading place— among the cruisers built by tliis firm being the 
"Esmeralda" (second), of 7000 tons, in 1895 for Cliile; the 
" O'Higgins," of 8500 tons, in i8g6 for the same state ; the " Asama " 
and " Tokiwa," of 9700 tons, in 1897 for Japan ; and the " Idzumo " 
and " Iwate," in 1899, also for Japan, " Idzumo " (fig. 99, 
Plate XXIII.) is 9750 tons displacement, 400 ft long, 68 ft 6 in. 
beam, 2^ ft. 3 in. draught. She has 16,000 H.P. and a speed of 22 
knots ; is protected by a complete belt of Krupp steel 7 in. thick, 
tapering to 3^ in. at the ends, a 2i-in. steel deck with a citadel 
aTOve it 5 in. thick, and carries an armament of four 8-m. Q.E., 
fourteen 6-in, Q.F., twelve 12-pdrs., seven smaller guns and four 
torpedo tube.s. The 8-in. guns are in pairs in 6-in. baibcttes and 
hoods, while of the 6-in, gum^en are in 6-in. casemates and four 
in sliields. She carries, withjfckers full, 1300 tons of coal. 

United States.— in the uWkd States navy tiie proportion of 
" protected " cruisers is smaller than in the British navy, as the 
" armoured " type estabUshod itself at an earher date. The " Phila- 
delphia," begun in 1888, may be taken as an example of the U.S. 
protected cruiser. She is 4345 tons in disiilacement and 327 ft. long, 
has twin screws and a horse-power of 8800, giving her a sjjecd of 
19*6 knots. She is protected by a steel deck 2j in, to 4 in. thick, 
and carries twelve 6-in. B.L. guns (later converted to y.F.), seven- 
teen smaller guns and five torpedo tubes. 

The " Columbia " and " Minneapolis " are very fast armoured 
cruisers laid down in 1891. On a displacement of 735° tons they 
carry one 8-ln., two 6-in.. eight 4-iu. and twelve 6-pdr. and a 
number of smaller guns, llwy are protected bv heavy steel decks 
and thin side armour. The " Columbia " developed 18,500 EH.P. 
and 22*8 knots on trial, while the " Minneapolis ” reached 20,860 

I. H.P. and 23 knots ; these powers and speeds were at that date the 

highest recorded for such vessels. The * Columbia " crossed the 
Atlantic at 18*4 knots in 1895, but the type has not been repeated in 
America although followed for a little while by France. The 
" Brooklyn " (fig. 84, Plate XXII.), begun in 1893, is of the 
" armoured " type. She is of gz 15 tons displacement and 400 ft 
long, has twin screws and develops 1 6,000 horse-power with forced 
draught, giving a speed of 21 knots. She is protected by a steel belt 
for two-thirds of her length 8 ft. broad ^d 8 in. to 3 in. thick, and 
a complete steel deck 6 in. to 3 thick. She carries eight 8-m. 
B.L. guns in pairs in 15-in. barbettes— disposed one fo^ard, one 
aft and one on each beam — ^twelve 5-in. Q.F. guns in 4-in. smelds, 
twenty guns and five torpedo tubes. Her normal coal 

stowage is 900 tons, and she can stow 1650 tons in her coal 

^^n^%03-.i904 there were launched six armoured cruisers of the 
" California " class, of 13,700 ton^ and in 1904-1905 three of tte 
" §t Louis " class of 9700 tons. The former are vessels ^oa ft. m 
length, 70 ft. beam and 26 ft. 6 in. draught, have machinery 
veloping 23,000 indicated horse-power, and a S|)eed of 22 knots. 
The lat^ are 424 It in length, 66 ft beam and 23 ft 6 in. draught, 
with engines of a 1,000 indicated horse-power, and the same estimated 


speed, namely, 22 knots. Both classes have fourteen 6*m. Q.F. 
guns, but the larger vessels have in addition four 8-in. guns in Two 
6|-in. turrets, besides a heavier battery of smaller Q.F. guns. The 
" California " class are completely bdted with armour having a 
tliickness of 6 in. over half uie length amidsliips and 3^ in. to the 
ends, and a battery of yin. armour enclosing the 6-m. Q.F. guns, 
and extendmg to the upper deck. The " St ll>uis " class have only 
a water-line wit for about one-half the vesscTs length, with a similar 
battery above it. the whole of tlie armour being 4 lu. thick of Krupp 
quality. The CaUfornia " class comes between the Enghsn 
Cressy " and " Drake " classes. The " St Louis " class Is practi- 
cally the English " Monmouth," with about a knot less speed, bow- 
piating omitted and a 4-in. battery added- 

In 1903 two Larger armoured cruisers, the " Tennessee " and 
" Washington," were laid down. The speed of 22 knots was re- 
tained, but the armament con.sisted of four 10-in., sixteen 6-in.. 
twenty-two 14-pdrs., twelve 3-pdrs., &c., with four 21-in. submerged 
torpedo tubes. The side armour was slightly reduced in thickness, 
but .spread over a greater area, giving 5 in. uniformly on the- belt 
and 3 in. forward and aft ; the citadel and casemates remain 5 in. 
thick, but the protection of the heavy guns is increased to 9 in. ; 
in addition, the 14-pdr. battery on the upper deck is protected by 
2-in. plating. The displacement is 14,500 tons. Two similar vessels, 

" North Carolina " and " Montana," were laid down in 1905, but up 
to 1910 the United States had not proposed to lay down any cruisers 
corresponding in }>ower and speed to tlie " Invincible." 

Germany . — Germany for many years built a number of small 
cruisers of moderate speed for service on distant stations, &c., and 
subsequently a senes of very successful tliird-class and second-class 
cruisers of increasing power and speed. Seven vessels of the " Gaz- 
elle " class were launched in 1898-1900. The " Gazelle " was of 
2558 tons, 6370 I.H.P. and igj knots speed ; the " Niobe," a sister 
vessel, was of the same displacement, and the five later vessels were 
of 2608 tons ; several developed nearly 9000 I.H.P. and obtained 
2i{ to 22^ knots speed. The " Undine," " Arcona " and " Frauen* 
lob," laid down in 1901, were of 2656 tons displacement; those 
were all sheathed with wood and coppered. Seven vessels of the 
" Hamburg " class were laid down in 1902-1904, of 3200 toiw dis- 
placement, having the same protection as the preceding vessm e/id 
carrying the same armament at a higher speed, macliinery of 10,000 
I.H.P. being provided for 22 knots. The highest speed reached 
was 22*6 knots by the " Liibeck," which was fitted with Parsons 
turbines of 13,500 H.P. and driven by eight screws on four shafts. 
Four vessels of the " Konigsberg " class, laid down in 19051 fife of 
3350 to 3S00 tons displacement. They retain the same protection — 
a deck *8 in. to 2 in. in thickness and the same armament — ten 4' i-in., 
fourteen smaller guns and two submerged torpedo tubes ; but their 
machinery has been varied to admit of trial of various types of 
turbines and reciprocating engines. The " KOnigsberg," ^‘Stutt- 
gart " and " Nurnberg " are fitted with engines of 13,200 I.H.P. for 
23*5 knots ; while the " Stettin " is fitted with Parsons turbines of 
1 5,500 H.F., and attained 24-0 knots on trial. The next two vessels, 

" Dresden " and " Emden," of 3592 tons, laid down in 1906, have the 
same protection as before, but twelve 4*1 -in. guns are carried instead 
of ten, and a still higher speed is aimed at. 'The " Dresden " is fitted 
with Parsons turbines of x6,ooo ,H.P., and the " Emden," with 
reciprocating engines of 15,000 I.H.P., to give a speed of 25 knots. 
Four later vessels are of 4230 to 4280 tons displacement, and are 
fitted with machinery of aTOut 25,000 H.P* for a speed of 25 knots, 
as follows : the " Kolberg with Schichau turbines, the "Mainz' 
with A.E.G. (modified Curtis) turbines, the " C61n " with Zoelly 
turbines and the " Augsburg " with l^sons turbines. Two vessels 
of the same type were in 1910 under construction, in which a 
further increase of speed was contemplated ; the displacement is 
increased to 4800 tons and the H.P. to 30.000 ; one of these, the 
vessel to repl^ " Bussard,'' was to have Scnulz turbines. Thus in 
these second-class cruisers Germany was carrying out the greatest 
series of experiments on turbines which had bem attempted, no less 
than five difiercnt typM of large power being tested in comparison, 
with reciprocating engines. 

Besides the foregomg very fast vessels, in 18(^-1898 GermoBy 
built five larger second-class cruisers of the " Her^ " class. They 
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dispUcement, x8o ft long, steamed at 13I knots and carried an arma- 
ment of six 4-in. y.F. guns, four j-pdrs. and two machine-guns. 


tons more dispUu;ement and 6 in. more beam, with the same length, 




Fio. X08. — Arrangement of Guns and Armour, Italian Amalfi *' 

* and “ Pisa.” 

speed and armament. They arr able, however, to maintain a higher 
continuous speed, being fitted with water-tube boilers. In 1901 to 
1902 there were laid down four sloops of the “ Fantome “ class, 
which are larger vessels than the Condors," being 1075 tons dis- 
placement and 185 ft. long. They are twin-screw vessels, built of 
steel, sheathed and coppered. They have water-tuln* boilers, giving 
1400 H.P., and a speed of 13! knots. Their armament is similar to 
that of the " Condor." All the foregoing vessels are fitted as sailing 
vessels as well as steam. The " Beagle " is schooner-rigged, the 
others all barque-ri^ed. 

Of the gun-vesselor gunboat tyjie, one of the earliest built for 
the British navy Is represented by the " Staunch," a twin-screw 
a mhoMt vessel designed by Mr G. W. Rendel, and built at Elswick 
QunoQMta, 1S67. The guiding principle in the design of this vessel 
was that she should simmy be a floating gun-carriage, propelled by 
steam and provided with plenty of manoouvring power. The 9-in. 
12-ton gun which constituted her armament was arranged to sink 
into and be raised from a well by means of hydraulic ^wer. She 
was only 180 tons in disjilacemcnt and 73 ft. long, and had a speed 
of 6^ knots. The " Medina " class, consisting of twelve gunboats 
built about 1876, were twin-screw vessels of 363 tons displacement 
and 110 ft. length, and had a speed of 8^ knots. Their arma- 
ment was light, consisting only of three (M-pdrs. and three 
machine guns. They were fitted with bow rudders in addition to 
those at the stem, in order to increase their manoeuvring power. 
The " P^luma " and " Gayundah " were built at Elswick in 1884 for 
the Queensland government. They had a displacement of 360 tons 
and were 115 ft. in length, were schooner-rigged, 
but had twin-screws and a speed under steam of 
10 knots. They carried one 8-in. B.L. gun forward, 
which was mounted behind a breastwork and had 
a considerable arc of training ; one 6-in. gun, 
which was mounted aft ; and three machine-guns. 

The " l*rotector " was a more important craft. 

Built for tile government of South Australia in 
1884, she was 920 tons in displacement and z8o 
ft long, had twin screws and a speed of X4 knots 
under steam. She carried one 8-in. B.L. gun fl 
forward, mounted as in the " Palum^" five fi-in. Jmdtmmmtmrnsss 
4 -ton gums, and five Gatlings. The "Cock- f— 
chafer " claM (1881) and the " Thrush " class 
(1889) are sea-going cruising vessels of a different 
type, carrying much lighter guns than in the 
" Staunch cla.ss. The former, of which four were 
built, were composite-built, single-screw ships of 
465 tons displacement and 125 ft. length, with 
a lore-and-alt rig and a speed under steam of --===*= 
knots; the tatter, of wiuch there were nine, ff 
were schooner-rigged composite vesseta of 805 tons — 0 
displacement and 163 ft. length, with a single ----4o 
screw and a speed of 13^ know. The armament — — [] 
of tlie " Cockchafers " consisted of two 64-pdrs. ^ 

R.M.L. guns, two io-pdrs. R.B.L. guns, and two — 

machine-guns ; that of the " Thrush " (fig. X09, 

Plato XXVI.) was of six 4-in. B.L. guns and 
iemr smaller guns (she was commanded by H.M. King George V. 
when he was on active service in the navy). The Bramble," 
launched in 1898, is a representative of what in 1910 was the most 
' recent type of first-class gurtboat. Her displacement is 710 tons, or 


I Four of these vessels have been built, named the " Bramble,** 

I " Britomart." " Dwarf *' (fig. iro, Plate XXVI.) and " Thistle.** 

I They were designed specially for service on rivers in hot climates ; 

L their draught is limited to 8 ft ; their sails are reduced to a very 
I light fore-and-aft rig, and they are fitted with a complete shade deck • 
of teak and felt. They were still on active service in X910, but 
no new vessels had been laid down since 1897. 

A number of ^n-vessels have been desined for special 
services, among wmch may be mentioned the ” Mosquito (fig. 
Ill, Plate XX.) and "Herald," two stem-wheel steamers for 
the Zambezi built by Messrs Yarrow in 1890. They are of 
80 tons displacement and 77 ft. long, having a speed of xoj 
knots and carrying an armament of four 3 - pdrs. and eight 
machine-guns. They ore built in sections, each of which forms a 
separate pontoon, so that the whole vessel can be readily taken to 
pieces for transport and easily put together in the water. These 
two gun-vessels were handed over to the Colonial authorities on the 
river Zambezi. Built for somewhat similar service, but of different 
design arc the four shallow-draught river gunboats of the " Sand- 
piper ’* class. They are steel twm-screw l^ts, built in 1897, also 
oy Messrs Yarrow. They are 88 tons in displacement, xoo ft. long 
and 20 ft. broad, and carry an armament of two 6-pdrs. and four 
machine-guns. Their .speed is 9 knots, and they draw only 2 ft. 
of water, their screws working in arched tunnels, the summits of 
which are above the water-level outside. These arches always 
remain full of water, and serve the double purpose of enabling 
sufficiently large screws to be fitted for the economical propulsion 

01 the vessel without increasing the draught, and of protecting them 
from damage. The " Woodcock " and " Woodlark " are larger 
vessels of the same type, designed for service on the rapid and 
shallow rivers of China. They were built by Messrs Thomycroft in 
1897, are 120 tons in displacement, 145 ft. long, 23 ft. beam and 

2 ft. draught of water. They have twin screws, also carried in arched 
tunnels, and their .speed is 15 knots. They carry the same armament 
as the " Sandpiper " class. In 1901 the " Teal " and " Moorhen," 
designed for service in China, were also constructed in sections, 
but are considerably larger than either the " Mosquito " or the 
" Woodcock," being about 180 tons displacement. They arc twin- 
screw vessels, the propellers being in tunnels, as in the " Woodcock," 
and their speed is over 13 knots. Their furnaces will bum wood. 
They carry two 6-pdrs. and four machine-guns. The latest vessel 
of this type in 1910 was the " Widgeon," of similar construction, 
built by Messrs Yarrow in 1904 and carrying the same armament. 
She is 160 ft. long, 24 ft. 6 in. beam, 2 ft. 5 in. draught, 195 tons 
displacement, 800 l.H.P. and 13 knots speed. 

Fig. 112 (Plate XX.) and fig. 113 show a light-draught gunboat 
of the " Sultan " class, of which several have been built for service 
on the Nile. She has a di.splacement of I40 tons, a length of 
143 ft., a beam of 24 ft. 6 in., a draught of only 2 ft. and a speed of 
12 knots. Her armament consists of one 12-pdr., one howitzer, and 
four Maxims, and she is protected by a 4 -in. bullet-proof breastwork. 

The gunboats of other navies are generally similar to those 
described above. The Brazilian twin-screw gunboat " Tiradentes," 
built in 1892, of steel, sheathed with teaJe and coppered, was 




recent type of first-class gurtboat. Her displacement is 710 tons, or 
too lesi wart the " Thru^." She is x8o ft. long and has a speed of 
13I knots, is built of steCl, sheathed and copped, and carnes two 
4-in> Q.F. ^ns, four ta-pdrs. and ten machine-guns. She has 
water- tube cxiilers, twin screws and machinery of 1300 l.H.P. 


Fig. 113. — Plan of Nile Gunboat " Sultan.** 

165 ft. long and Boo tons displacement, and attained a speed 
of Z4’3 knots. She had on armament of four 4*7-in. guns, wee 
6-pdrs. and four machine-guns, and carried a considerable spread 
of canvas. 

In torpedo gunboats and torpedo craft generally, possibly the last 
thirty years ^ the xpth century showed more development and 
greater diversity than in any other typo of war vessel then exist- 
ing. The first small high-sp^ boat we have any record of is the 
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” Miranda/* bndt by Messrs Tliomycrtrft in 1891 

of light beam and 2} ft. draught, 

i 6-4 toots with a single screw, 
craft. J“p *** revolutions per mmute*and indi- 

*5 ^ obtained with her attracted 

much attenbon, and m 1873 Thornycroft launched for the Norwegain 

which attained a spe^ of 15 knots. Owing to the intrSuc^ oi 
^hine-guns in wu^ps as a defence against torpedo-boat attack 
It was recognised that there was a very slight c^ce of a boat 


915 


TaWe XVIII. gives {Mfftkidars of many of the most ndtable torpedo- 
boats built between igyi and i^xo* 

The torpedo-boat thus established was primaiily a weapon of 
offenoe, the only two elements of a protective nature in its design 
being 'thoee of smtul site and high spM ; but even th««e were also 
necessary for purposes of offence. The deadly nature of their attack, 
and the ^fficulty of meeting it in the ship attacked, led to the 
construction of special vessra intended, among other duties, to 
meet and destroy them. The French '* B^be ** (1885) was one of 
the earliest of these; and the “ RatUesnake ** and three sister 
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Great Britain 
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built. . . . 

Norway 

Lightninc (after- 
wards No. iT.B.) 

Great Britain 

No. 10 T.B. . . 


Swift (afterwards 


No. Bi T.U.) 


Falke. . . . 

Austria . 

1st clafs T.B. . 

China 

Forban . 

France . 

No. 109TJL. 

Great Britain 

No. II T.B. . . 


Goyaz 

Gabbiano . 

Brazil ’ . 

July . . 

No. 99 T.B. . . 

1 

Great Britain 
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Where Built. 


Mettsrs Thornycroft, London. 

Meimra Thornycroft, London. 

Messrs Thornycroft, London. 
Meun Thornycroft , London. 

Messrs J. S. White & Co , Cowes. ' 
Messrs Y.irrow, Tx)ndon. 

K thing. 

Messrs Normand. 

Messrs Thornycroft, Lunduii. 
Messrs Yarrow, London 
Messrs Yarrow, London. 

Spesda 

Messrs Denny, Duiuburtori. 
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1 spar torpedo. 

1877 

75 w 

to 10 

5 <» 

34 

I 

477 

18.5 

Single torpedo lutie. 1 

1880 

90 6 1 

10 to 

4 0 

a6 

1 

45 « 

»i .7 

1 lur|t«flo tube. 

1B85 

150 0 ^ 

17 6 

5 ” 

135 

1 

1300 

a «.5 

6 3 }idrs., 3 tubes. 

1886 

“ 

tj 9 

5 8 

95 

1 

900 ' 

za.4 

9 niHcb.-gnns, • tubes. i 

4--1 piirs., e tubes. 

1886 

>44 4 1 

16 5 

7 6 

136 

I 

1400 

i4.a 

1895 

>44 a 

15 3 

10 0.) 13s 

a 

3000 

. 3 >'‘ 

iHirk., 0 lubct. j 

tgciz 

166 0 

1 ‘7 4 

8 5 

>94 

I 

a9<Aj 

J5.0 

3 3 pel rs., 3 tubes. 

1906 

17J 0 

1 iB u 

5 9 

363 

3 

3750 

a6.o 

a 10 {Kirs., 3 tubes. 1 

1907 

1SJ h 

i >5 4 


>V> 

3 


aft. 5 

a— 3 pdra., e tultes. j 

1907 

1908 

c 0 

1 >7 3 
18 0 

T 0 

5 9 

200 

»78 

S; 

3000 

4 iXx> 

a6.e 

a6.o 

3- 3 pilrs., 3 liibes. j 

J la pdrs., 3 tubes. 1 


approaching sufficiently near to a vessel to successfully attack her 
by means of a towing or a spar torpedo, and the Whitehead torpedo 
fired from a revolving tube on the dock was accordingly adopted as 
the armament of future torpedo-boats. This rendered it unnecessary 
for the torpedo-boat to approach nearer than say 400 yds., and also 
enabled the torpedo to be fired without stopping the boat, a point 
of great importance. The first torpedo-boat for the British navy 
was built by Messrs Thornycroft four years later ; she was called the 
“Lightning,” was 75 ft. in length and 3.1 tons displacement, had 
engines giving nearly 500 H.P., and obtained a speed of 19 knots. 
She was armed with a single torpedo tube. The boats which 
followed varied somewhat as regards size and S|)eed, but on the 
whole pursued the usual cour.se of growing larger and more powerful 
with each new design. By 1885 the length had gone up tai5o ft., 
the (lisj)lacement to 125 tons and the speed to 20 knolls. This 
last was not the highest that had been obtained, some of the 
earlier and smaller boats having reached 21 J knots; but th9,|jK>ats 
of 1885 earned a heavier armament, consisting of six vjp|)<ir8. 
and three torpedo tubes, and wore more serviceable and seaworthy 
craft. A very notable boat of this date was the ” Swift,” after- 
wards known as No. 81, built by J. S. "WTiite of Cowes ; she marked 
a great advance in seaworthiness and fighting power in combina- 
tion with high speed. 

Messrs Yarrow built for the Austrian navy in 1886 the “ Falke,” 
135 ft. in length and 95 tons displacement, which obtained a speed of 
22*4 knots on trial, and a similar boat for the British navy of 105 
tons displacement, armed with 5 torpedo tubes and three 3-pdr. guns, 
which attained a speed of 23 knots on trial. About the same time 
Messrs TWnycroft built ” Ariete ” and ” Royo ” for the Spanish 
navy. These vessels had twin screws and water- tube boilers. The 
former attained a speed of 26 knots on the measured mile and 24*9 
knots on a 2 hours'^ run, and the latter 23*5 knots on the measured 
mile and 24*6 knots on the 2 hours' run. In 1895 M. Normand built 
the torpedo-boat ” For ban ” for the French navy, which attained 
a speed of 31-2 knots on trial, and the boats of the Normand type 
which followed her attained equally remarkable speeds. The 
maximum speeds for the British torpedo-boats up to the end of the 
XQth century were from 23 to 23^ knots. From 1901 to 1904 larger 
and faster types of torpedo-boats were constructed. These boats 
were 160 ft. to 165 ft. in length, 17 ft. to 18 ft. beam, 8^ ft. draught, 
180 to 200 tons displacement, 2900 I.H.P., attained a speed of 25 
knots and were armed witih 3 torpedo tubes. In X9w to 1909 
boats of a new and still faster type were built with turbine 
machinery and burning oil fuel instead of coal. These boats, 36 
in number, vary from 166 to 185 ft. in length, xyi to 19 ft. be^, 
5i to 6| ft. draught and 243 to 308 tons in dismacement. They 
have engines of 3600 to 4000 H.F. giving speeds of 26 and 27 
knots, and are armed with two la-^r. guns and three torpedo 
tubes. The first twelve ordered in 1905 were at first known as 
Coastal Torpedo-boat Destroyers, and ^yen names such as the 
“Cricket," ^‘Gadfly" and "Afeyffy." ^ey are now numbered 
throughout, i.e. from 1 to 36. The prefix O has been added to the 
numbers of such of the b^ts originally bearing these numbers as 
are still in existence, to distinguish them from the new type boats. 


vessels, the first of the Knglish torpedo gunboats, came closely after 
her. The ” Rattlesnake ” was launched in 188O, was of 525 tons 
displacement, and had a speed of igl- knots. She carried a more 
po^rful armament than the torpedo-boats, namely, one ^-in. gun, 
six 3-pdrs. and 4 torpedo tub^ She was followed m 1886 by the 
” Sharpshooter,” with ten sistdWvessols, still larger and more heavily 
armed. They were 230 ft. long and 735 tons displacement, liad 
engifies developing 3500 H.P., giving a speed of 19 knots, and earned 
two 47-in. Q.F. guns, four 3-pdrs. and two tor|>edo tulH*s. 

France built six vessels of tne " Bombe ” class, and the ” Leger " 
(a slighdy larger vessel), and in 1891 to 1896 built five other toriiedo 
gunboats of about 900 tons and 21 knots. The last was named 
“ La Hire/’and was 241 ft, long, 27 ft. 0 in. Warn, 12 ft. 9 in. draught, 
890 tons displacement ; was armed with six g-jxlr. and six 3-pdr. 
Q.F. guns and was provided witli engines of O400 I.H.P. for 23 
knots. These vessels have no torpedo tubes. The torpedo cruiser 
” Fleunis,” laid down in 1891, was armed with four torjiedo tubes 
as well as five 3’9-m. and six 3-pdr. guns. She was also protected 
by a i^-in. protective deck and fitted with a belt of cellulose 7 ft. 
tmek m the vicinity of the water-line. Her dimensions were : 
length 230 ft., beam 29^ ft., draught aft 15 ft., displacement 1300 
tons, I.H.P. 4000, and speed 18 knots. 

The "Niger” class of 1892, which included eleven vessels (fig. 
1 14, Plate XX.), were repeats of the ” Sharpshooters," except wat 
they carried an additional torpedo tube and three machine-guns, 
with certain hull additions and more durable nuichinery, the dis- 
placement being increased by these causes to 810 tons, and the 
speed being reduced by a quarter of a knot. In 1893 a fourth series 
of this class of vessel was begun, known as the " Dryad ” class, and 
considerably larger than the " Nigers," being 250 ft. long and of 
1070 tons displacement. They are of 3500 I.H.P., have a speed of 
r8^ knots, and carry an armament of two 47-in. Q.F. guns, four 
O-pdrs., and three torpedo tubes. Five vessels of this class were 
built, the difference between their general appearance and that of the 
preceding classes being iUustrated by fig. XZ3 (Plate XX.), which 
shows the " Hazard,'^ which in igxo was employed on special 
service in connexion with the reception and trials of British sub- 
marines. In these thirty-one Britisn vessels of the torpedo gunboat 
class the elements of strenj^ and seaworthiness are developed at 
the expense of speed, and Uiey combine in themselves some oi the 
functions of the toi^do-boat with many of the most important 
features of the small cruiser. The successive increases of displace- 
ment are very largely due to additions to the hhU, giving gieater 
habitability and mstworthiness for continuous wore at sea. It 
will be noticed that the speed shows a contkmous falling off ; but 
the " Sharpshooter " class and subsequent vessels have bM refitted 
with water-tube boilers in lieu of the locomotive boilers originally 
fitted, and some of them are in addition re-engined. wHh the result 
that a speed of 2X knots was obtained ; uis, in the ordinary 
weather met with at sea, would probably enable them to overtake 
craft of lighter types possessed of considerably greater smooth-water 
speeds. These vessels have not been repeats, many of them have 
been sold, but all those remaining are actively employed on a variety 
of subsidiary but important services. 
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TofMo^boM wvve priputrily, m their luxne implies 

intended to meet and destroy torpedo-boats, their Urger sins, skater 
coal capacity, heavier armament, and higher speed enabhng diem to 
overtake such boats before they could complete their attack ; but 
it soon became evident that these additional pQwvn also enable the 
destroyer to perform the duties of the toipooo-boat more efficiently 
than the boat herself, and with the advent of the destroyer the 
production of the smaller boat declined. 

The pioneers of this type of vessel were the “ Daring," " Decoy," 
" Havock " and " Hornet," the constmotion of which was enter^ 
upon in July 1892, the two first* named at Messrs Thornycroft^s and 
the other two at Messrs Yarrow's, They were thus contemporary 
with the " Dryads," the last of the torpedo gunboats. The success 
of these four vessels was followed with great interest, and in the 
following year (1893) “i* others were t«gun. One of these, the 
" Boxer," built by Thornycroft, attained a weed of 29-2 knots. A 
much greater number of destroyers (32 in all), nearly the whole of 
which were of 27 knots speed, were laid down in 1894, The suc- 
ceeding year (1895) saw a great advance in size, power and speed, 
thirteen de.H trovers being laid down, for each of which the contract 
speed was 30 knots. Similar vessels were constructed by various 
firms in England for foreign powers, and abroad Messrs Schichau 
in Germany and M. Normand in France ; the " Slakol " being con- 
structed by Messrs Yarrow for the Russian navy. Over sixty 
destroyers of the 30-knot type were built for the British navy be- 
tween 1895 and 1905, and in only three vessels with reciprocating 
engines— the "Albatross," the "Express," and the "Arab" — were 
speeds exceeding 30 knots contracted for. In 1896 an attempt was 
made to realize greater speeds, but it was found that the power 
and cost necessary for the addition of a few knots were ffispro- 
portionate to the value of the results obtained, and the attempt 
was not followed by any general increase of speed above 30 to 31 
knots in destroyers fittw with reciprocating cn||nes. The general 
apjioarance of a typical destroyer of this pmotl is shown by 
fig. no (Plate XXVl.), which represents the^‘ Albatross" at full 
speed. 

Particulars of destroyers will be found in Table XIX. 

Experience with tlie marine steam turbine, the invention of the 
Hon. C. A. Parsons, dates only from the time of the " Turbinia " 
(fig. 1 17, Plate XXV.), which made her successful trials in 1898 after 
much investigation on the part ^ the inventor. The turbine 
machinery consisted of three separim turbines directly coupled to 
three screw shafts and working in series, one turbine being high 
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engines approaching 1200 and the.power being estimated at about 
12,000 H.P, At the time of their completion meae were the fuiest 
vessels of anv tm afloat, but both ware unfmrtynately lost at sea, 
^the " Viper after a very short period ot aevnea being run upon 
the Renouquet Rock in the Channel Islands, and the "Cobrtt" , 
being lost at sea on her first voyage after leaving the contractor’s 
works. 

The results attained by these vessels led the British Admiralty to 
make further experiments with this type of machinery. The 
" Velox," which had been launched in 1902, was purchased from 
the Parsons Company, and two experimental vessels were ordered 
from Messrs Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., both 220 ft. long, about 590 
tons dMacoment and with similar boilers. Both vessels were 
launched in 1903. One, the " Eden," was fitted with Parsons 
turbines, and reached 20* 1 knots on trial ; the other, the " Waveney," 
with reciprocating engines, reached 25-6 knots on trial ; the 
" Waveney " had twin screws ; the " Eden " had six screws, two 
on each of three sliafts, and at high speed showed ^iptgreat saving in 
coal consumption. 

Experience with the 30‘knot boats led to a decision to order boats 
of stouter build and better sea-kceping qualities. In them the 
turtleback forward was replaced by a lofty forecastle, and it was laid 
down that the trials should be run with the boats more heavily 
loaded and more closely approaching their ordinary loaded condition 
on service. These changes were embodied in the " River " class, 
in which a trial speed of 25^ knots under the modified conditions 
was provided for. 

In 1902-1904 thirty-four destroyers of the " River " class were 
ordered, of the following dimensions, &c. : length 220 to 230 ft., 
breadth 23^ to 24 ft., mean load draught 8 ft. 2 in. to 8 ft. 8 in., 
di.splacement 540 to 590 tons, I.H.P. 7000 to 7500, speed 254 knots. 
The 1904 Committee on Designs recommended two new types 
of destroyers called " ocean-going " and " coastal " respectively, 
and also one experimental vessel of the highest speed obtainable, all 
to be fitted with Parsons turbines, and to use oil only for fuel. 
The ocean-going destroyers include five of 33 knots and the special 
destroyer of 35 knots named the " Swift " (fig. ii8), built by Messrs 
Laird & Co. She was the largest destroyer afloat in 1910. Fig. 

119 (Plate XXVL) gives a view of this vessel. 

From i9o(> to 1908 eight ocean-going destroyers of 33 knots of the 
** Tribal " class were ordered, ranging ^om 970 to 1045 tons displace- 
ment and armed with two 4-in. guns and two i8-in. torpedo tubes. 

In X908-Z909 sixteen ocean-going destroyers of the " Beagle " class 
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Tahle XIX. — Particulars of Torpedo-boat Destroyers. 


Veu«r» Nanis. 


Daring 

Sv* orcJuAili 

Rnkol . 

CorricntcK 

Chamois 

KxiJroSh 

(lijMy. 

Turhlnia 

Allwitrokt 

Cohru 

Biulcy 

].uwrtiiic'c 

Dsrweiu 

Sn’ifl . 

‘rartar 

J^ara . 

2uiu . 

Uaagle 

S 167 . 

Smith 

Mamshick 

San Luis 


Country. 


Groat Britain 

RumU 

Argciiiinn 

Britain 


UnitetiStatoK 
Groat Britain 


Braail 

Great Britain 

Oem.iny 
llnited states 
Franco . 
Argoniinu . 


Wiiere Built. 


Moaarfl Tboriiycroft, Loiuion. 
Armstrong, Wnitworlh, Eiswick. 
Mossrs Yarrow, London. 

Mtian Yarrow, London. 

Mesars Palnior. 

Mossrs Lulrd Bros. 

Messrs Fairfield. 

Hun. C. A. Parsons. 

Mossrs *J boriiy croft, London. 
Armstrong, Whitwortii, Elswick. 
Morris Heights. 

Weymouth, Mass. 

Messrs Hawthorn, Leslie. 
Messrs Caminetl, Laird. 

Messrs Thornycroft, London. 
Massrs Yarrow, London. 

Messrs Hawthorn, l<csHe. 

Messrs J. Brown. 

Elbing. 

Philadelphia. 

Nantes. 

Messrs Cammoll, Laird. 


Principal Dimensions, &c. 


1895 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1897 
1897 
J897 
1896 
*899 

1899 

1900 
1904 
J907 

1907 

1908 
igoQ 

1909 
1909 
jQog 

1909 

1910 


Ft. In. 

185 o 

200 O 

190 O 
190 o 
215 o 

o 

227 6 
lou o 
227 6 
210 o 
V05 o 
242 % 

230 O 

145 o 
a7«* o 
240 o 
afc O 
269 o 


I 


Kt.In. I 
19 o I 0 6 


6 9 


8 10 
8 3 


289 o i »6 

210 7 i 21 9 { 

385 o I a8 o j 


II 

Q 

'J'ons. 

“75 

330 

240 

380 

360 

46'; 

380 

«J| 

43 '> 

350 

a8o 

400 

555 

870 

550 

lOOO 

860 

6.>7 

700 

960 




4.300 

4,5f» 

4.4«> 

4.000 
6,3C» 

9.950 

9.300 
2,100 
7.500 

ia,ouo 

5,600 

8,400 

7.000 

30.000 

14.500 

8.000 

* 5,500 

19.500 

13.000 

10.000 
7,750 

BO , 000 



Knots. 

27.0 

37.6 

99.7 
97.4 

30.0 

31.0 

30.0 
3»*75 
3*-5 
34-0 
30.0 

30.0 
« 5.3 

35.0 
33*0 
a 7‘5 
33-0 

97.0 
3^0 
* 8.35 

96.0 

39.0 


1—19 pdr., 3—6 pdrs., 3 tubes, 

1—19 pdr., 5— 6 pdrs., a tubes. 

1—19 pdr., 8 others, a tubes. 

1—14 pdr., 9 tubes. 

1—19 pdr., 5—6 pdrs., a tubes. 

1—13 pdr., 5—6 pdrs., 9 tubes. 

1—19 pdr., ^ -6 pdrs., 9 tubes. 

Ni 7 . Exporimental bmt. 

1—19 pdr., 5—6 pdrs., 9 tubes. _ 

1 — 19 pdr., 5—6 pdrs., a Hotchkiss, a tubes. 
4—6 pdrs., 3 tubes. 

9—14 pdrs., 5—6 pdrs., a tubes. 

4—13 pdrs., 9 tubes. 

4— 4", a tubes. 

3— 13 pdrs., 3 tubes. 

9—4", 4—3 pdrs., 9 tubes. 

9—4", t tulws, 

*“4"» 3""** pdrs., a tubes. 

9 — 94 pars., 3 inochine, 3 tubes. 

5— 14 pdrs., a machiilc, 3 tubes. 

6— 9 pdrs., 3 tubes. 

4— 4 , 4 tubes. 


pressure, one intermediate and one low pressure. Each screw shaft 
at first carried three propellers^ tlie total number of propcllere thus 
being nine ; the weight of main engines was approximately 3 tons 
13 cwt., and the total weight of machinery ana buUer, screws and 
shafting, tanks, &c., 22 tons. The boilers were of the water-tube 
type, with a working pressure of 325 lb per square inch. 

Tlie " Turbinia " was followed by the " Cobra " and " Viper " 
torpedo-boat destroyers. The machinery of these boats consisted 
of two sets, one on each side of the ship ; each set comprised two 
HiTbines, had two expansions, and dsovo two shafts (making four 
shafts in all). The outer shaft on eadh side was driven by a 
high-pressure turbine, from which the steam passed to a low- 
pressure turbine on the inner shaft and thence to the condenser ; 
on the inner shaft also was a small turbine, added for going astern, 
the Parsons steam turbine not being adapted for reversal. 
Steam wa^ppUed by water-tube boilers of the express type. These 
vessels attmnea a spera of upwards of 34 knots, the revolutions of the 


were ordered, of 27 knots speed, coal being u.scd as the fuel instead 
of oil as in the preceding classes. In 1909-1910 twenty more 
ocean-going destroyers of the " Acorn " class, designed by Sir 
Philip Watts, were laid down ; in these oil was again adopted for 
fuel and a speed of 29 knots obtained. These vessels are of 7S0 
tons displacement, 240 ft. long, 33^ ft. beam, 7I It. draught, 
13.500 turbine H.P„ and carry two 4-in., four 12-pdr. guns and two 
ai-in, torpedo tubes. The " Acorn/' " Alarm " and Brisk " are 
provided with Brou'n-Curtis turbines, all the others with Parsoiw 
turbines. The navy estimates for 1910 provided for laying down 
twenty-three destroyers. The three Australian destroyers of tlie 

Paramatta " class were designed by Professor Biles, and arc of 700 
tons displacement and 28 knots speM. 

While the idea of the torpedo-boat destroyer originated in Gr^t 
Britain, and the first boats of the type were built for the British 
navy, foreign powers were not slow m availing themselves of the 
results obtained, and large numbers of torpedo-boat destroyers have 
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bean added to toe fle^ tf httitn Bami «, k- * 


ids on trial Thi 

•in 1901, aro 245 ft. ^ navy 

water, and Jinve a displacement of 420 tent ® ® “ 

is 20 knots, and th«r i^o Their sea-going speed 


speed. 

M^'ne About 1880 much Attention betfan to be 
paid by ae^ral of the naval povwrs to the dcvelow^ of the 
submnne boat, the United States and Ftance in particular« 

« 7 ^ goes back at least 500 years, 


wiuiau ucswoyers are numbered conww+i,«i„ xu , , . "•^''''*7 «« suoiect goes DacK at least too vean 

S /for’'vh’’? ’*“"f the ^Jr’iIhOT'”bSuL • “"**'«•»'*<* succesf with A submuine 

viL. W<^ sStirK- Ge^niaZta, fod ! in America in 1775. U waTwcIrf 

!^*ow Qo &r€ aporoDriaterl fnr I one man, for vhom it orovided imi' nvtm • 


V, Vulcan works, Stettin. NJimbera^lnl^ ^nnania works, Kiel ; 

torp^o-boats. Two destroyei^OTly have ntmes*vK'’"*‘'‘l*‘? 
also bears the name “ Sleipner *’ and is which 

Xacht ; and one ^tho&um^* 

1Tq 8 BriSi?^ Schidiau Lrks te 

- ^ contains tlie name of a ^strovS 
Taku, built at the same works in 1898, and also frmJTchfna 
m 1900.) The German torpedo-boat Aotilla is divided up into 
sections, wch se^on IM by a division boat of much larger size 
than the oth^s. Thew division boats increased in size, from 226 tons 
displac^ent, 1800 I.H.P. and 21 knots speed in 1887, to 374 tons 
5500 I.H.P. and 28 ^ots speed m 1898. Division boats arc numbercci 
D I to D 10, and of these two bear names, D i that of “ Carmen *' 


ui *775. was woraea 

□y one man, for vhom it provided just sufficient room : its 
general appearance, according to BushneU'a own description. 
. “"*? resemblance to two upper tortoise shells of equal 

Size joined tc^ether, the entrance to the vessel being represented 
^ the opcni^ in the swellings of the shells at the animal’s 
head ; the body of the vessel was constructed of wood. The 
operations on board were entirely manual. By an oar in form 
of a screw with its spindle passing through the top the boat was 
sunk or raised, by another oar at the after end it was propelled ; 
a rudder was used for guidance, and in some cases for propulsion ; 
valves admitted water when submergence was required, and 
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X, Fore peak. 

2, Crew space. 

3, Oil-fuel tank. 

4, W.T. compartment. 

5, Point-room. 


Fig. 118. — Torpedo-boat Destroyer ” Swift." 


6, Chain locker. 

7, Fresh-water tank. 

8, Naval store. 

9, Magazine and shell- 

room. 


10, Boiler-room. 

11, Engine-room. 

12, Dynamo-room. 

13, Cabin. 


14, Word-room. 

15, Magazine. 

16, Spirit-room. 

17, Store. 


18, 4.in. Q.F. gun. 

19, x8-in. torpedo tube. 

20, Boat stowed. 

2z, Ventilator. 


and D 2 " Alice Roosevelt." Since i8y8 torpedo-boat destroyers 
have been built in place of division boats. Tlie first 46, bi^ilt be- 
acon 1898 and 1906, are of very similar t>'pe, the length gradually 
increasing from 207 to 216 ft., the displacement from 394 to 480 
tons, engine-power from 5400 to 6500 speed from 26j[ to 28 

knots, while the breadth remained at 23 ft., and the draught at 
7} ft. G 137, built at Kiel in 1906, is 235 ft. long, 560 tons dis- 
placement, 11,000 I.H.P., and obtained 33*9 knots speed. The 
nominal speed of the 48 vessels which followed is 30 knots, but several 
have exceeded this speed on trial. Recent destroyers are about 
620 tons displacement, 12,000 H.P., and speeds of 34 to 36 knots have 
been report^. They are armed with two 24-pdr. Q.F., two machine- 
guns and three torpedo tubes, while two of 950 tons and 18,000 
H.P. were launched in 1910. 

In 1902-1903 Japan built in her own yards three destroyers of 
373 tons, 6000 LH.P. and 29 knots, armed with two 12-pdr. and four 
6-pdr. guns and two torpedo tubea. She had previously obtained a 
number of boats from Messrs Thomycroft & Yarrow. The Niji " 
gg. 121, Plate XXV.) was one of the " Ikadzuchi " class built by 
Messrs Yarrow ; of 340 tons displacement, 6000 LH.P. and 31 knots 
sp^, armed with two Z2-pdr. and four 6-pdr. guns and two torpedo 
tobes, and m^ be taken as typical of all of the foreign built Japanese 
destroyers. Between 1904 and 1908 Japan built 35 destroyers of 
375 tons, 6000 I.H.P. and 29 knots, carrying six ii-^r. guns and 2 ! 
torpedo tubes ; and in 1910 was building two ocean-going destroyers, 
the " Umikaze " and " Yamakaze," of 1150 tons, 20,500 H.P. and 
35 knots, armed with two 4-in. and five x2-pdr. guns and three 
1 8-in. toi^do tubes. 

The latest tdrpedo-boat destroyers building by France in 1910 
were of 750 tons displacement, i4/x>o H.P., 31 knots q;>eed and 


I hand pumps discharged thin water when it was desired to come 
I to the surface, and a detachable weight of 200 Ib was also supplied 
I for emergency use. The air in the boat was capable of supporting 
; the operator for thirty minutes ; and as soon as he brought 
the boat to the surface, two air pipes, for discharge of foul and 
supply of fresh air, opened automatically. A compass, a pressure- 
gauge, and a sounding-line and lead were amoi^ the httmgs. 
Behind the ve^l was a large magazine containing 150 lb of 
powder, and a time-control for exploding it. From the magazine 
was led a rope to a wood screw at the fore part of the crown of 
the boat, and this screw, being worked from within, could be 
driven into the object to be destroyed in such a manner as to 
keep the magazine required for the explosion in position after 
it had been detached from the boat. During the War of Inde- 
pendence the boat was submerged beneath British warship 
** Eagle, and the opmtor attempted to attach the wood screw 
to her bottom planking : in this he failed, apparently simply 
because he did not let fo his detachable weight and so get enoi^h 
upward pressure to dnve the screw into the plank. The magazine 
was released and exploded an hour afterwards, but at some 
distance from its intended position. 

The problem of submarine navigation reo^ve^ the practical 
attention of Fulton during the time that , he was making his 
experiments upon steam propulsion, and even at an earlier 
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period. He conitructed two submarine boats in France, and 
one in America. One of the former, the Nautilus,’* was built 
with the direct encouragement of Napoleon in i8oi. It was 
supplied with compressed air for respiration, and with it Fulton 
conducted a series of experiments under the direction of a com- 
mission of naval officers. He descended to a depth of 35 ft., 
and remained under water for fully four hours, placing l^low 
a vessel provided for the purpose a torpedo by which it was 
blown into fragments. As with his steam engine, so too with his 
submarine boats, the report of the commission charged with 
investigation was so unfavourable that Fulton was much 
discouraged, and though he afterwards continued his labours 
in this direction, the results achieved by him were practically 
lost. Fulton’s boat, like Bushnell’s, was propelled by manual 
power, two horizontal screws being employed for propulsion, 
and two vertical screws for descending and ascending : it was 
built of wood with iron ribs, and was sheathed with copper. 

I'he substitution of mechanical for hand power came later, and 
one of the first mechanically driven boats was the Flongeur,” 
built in France in 1863 from the designs of Charles Brun. This 
boat had a length of 146 ft. and a diameter of 12 ft., and was 
propelled by an 8o-horse-power compressed-air engine. During 
the American Civil War the Confederates built a number of 
iron cigar-shaped boats ; some were propelled by steam engines 
and some by hand. Each was armed with a torpedo containing 
50 to 70 Ih of powder carried at the end of a spar. These boats 
were known as “ Davids,” from their diminutive size as com- 
pared with the size qf the ships attacked, and in 1864 one of the 
hand-worked boats, 50 ft. long, manned by a crew of nine men, 
successfully attacked the Federal ship ” Housatonic,” and 
sank her by means of a spar torpedo, but in so doing was herself 
sunk. It is claimed that the loss of the boat was due to faulty 
handling and not to inherent defect. Against the protest of 
her builder, she was immersed only to the hatch coaming j and 
the cover being left open, she was swamped and sunk by the 
wave thrown up by the explosion. 

Ahowt the same lime another hand-worked submarine, called 
the ” Intelligent Whale,” 26 ft. in length and 9 ft. in diameter, 
attracted some attention in America. An officer with two 
other persons dived with her in water about 16 ft. deep ; tlie 
officer, in diver’s dress, left the boat through a manhole in the 
bottom, placed a torpedo under a scow and blew the latter 
to pieces. 

In 1875 Mr J. P. Holland produced his first plan for a sub- 
marine vessel, and in 1877 he constructed a small experimental 
, boat, which embodied features now accepted as 
essentials in American design. His plan ensured that 
when, for the purpose of diving, water was admitted 
into compartments of limited size, the total weight of the boat 
and its contents should still be a little less than the total buoyancy. 
Immersion was maintained by the action of horizontal rudders, 
which gave a downward tendency so long as the boat had any 
forward motion, and there always remained enough surplus 
buoyancy to bring the boat to the surface on the stoppage of 
her propelling machinery. Any weight consumed on board was 
automatically compensated for by admission of water, so that 
the total weight remam^fld fixed and constant ; while the con- 
finement of the water to small compartments further secured a 
fixed centre of gravity. The securing of these qualities of 
fixed weight and fixed centre of gravity is essentid, and the 
want of them has been the cause of failure in many other designs. 
With the necessarily slight longitudinal stability possessed by 
a submarine boat, any change of centre of gravity in the fore- 
and-aft direction has a notable effect on the angle of trim ; 
and such a change may readily occur, for instance, from the 
surging of water in a large ballast^tank not completely full. 
An unintentional alteration of trim when the submarine boat 
is being propelled involves several p^ble dangers : in extreme 
cases die crew or some of the fittings may thrown out of 
position, but in any case the path of the submarine is altered, 
and may tend either to too great immersion on the one hand, 
or to breaking the surface of the water on the other. FVom the 


risk of these dangers it is claimed by Mr Holland that his design 
is frM. The first of his boats now under discussion was steei^ 
down and up inclines by her horizontal rudders, and motive- 
power was obtained from a petroleum en^e. The tests to^ 
which she was subjected showed that inefficiency of the engine, 
difficulty of vision and trouble with the compass tended to 
destroy the boat’s usefulness. 

In 1883 Mr Nordenfeldt, famous as an inventor in ifiany 
directions, built a submarine boat at Stockholm. She had a 
length of 64 ft., a main diameter of 9 ft. and a displacement of 
60 tons ; she was propelled by a compound surface-condensing 
en^ne indicating 100 H.P., and on a measured-mile trial, not 
being submerged, attained a speed of 9 knots. Steam w{^ 
supplied by an ordinary marine return-tube boiler, worked 
under forced draught, which could be fired as long as 
the boat was at the surface. Storage of steam was 
effected at the surface, and the steam thus stored was 
used to drive the engine in the submei^cd condition. To 
store sufficient steam two large tank reservoirs or cisterns were 
connected with the boiler, and the contents of boiler and tanks 
(8 tons of water in all) were raised to a temperature corresponding 
to 150 lb pressure. In preparing for submergence the firing of 
the boiler was stopped, and the steam given off by the heated 
water in boiler and tanks sufficed to propel the boat for a period. 
The smoke was driven out through two channels, which passed 
round the hull and pointed astern. The material of the hull 
was mild steel, the frames being 3 in. by 3 in. by I in., and the 
plating I in. to | in. in thickness ; the depth to which she could 
safely descend was about 50 ft. When ballasted ready for a 
submerged trip, this boat showed only a very .small dome for 
observation above the level of the water, the reserve buoyancy 
represented by this dome being but i cwt. To overcome this 
reserve two propellers working on vertical shafts were fitted in 
sponsons, one on each side of the boat, nearly amidships. These 
propellers were driven by a 6-horse-power engine, and drew the 
boat under water to the desired depth ; an automatic contrivance, 
set in motion by the water pressure outside the boat, closing 
the throttle-valve when the safety limit of depth was approached. 
On coming to rest, the reserve buoyancy brought the boat again 
to the surface. When propelled by the main engines in the 
submerged condition, the boat was kept horizontal by means of 
two bow rudders operated by a plumb weight. The crew 
consisted of three men only, this small number rendering un- 
necessary the employment of artificial means of maintaining 
a pure atmosphere. The scheme of attack was to approach 
the hostile ship running at the surface until the danger of 
discovery was imminent, then to descend to the “ awash ” 
condition with only the dome above water, and finally to go 
below the surface and advance to striking distance entirely 
submerged, rising if necessary once or twice to allow the direction 
to be adjusted by observations made from the dome “ awash.” 
The weapon of offence employed was a Whitehead torpedo, 
carried outside on the bow and discha^ed mechanically. Several 
larger boats were subsequently built from Mr Nordenfeldt’s 
designs ; they all involved the same principles, but were 
in some details made more efficient l^th for attack and 
defence. 

The three main points insisted upon by Nordenfeldt were : 
(1) that his method of storing energy gave him a reservoir which 
was not liable to get out of order, could readily be repaired if 
necessary, and required for its manipulation no knowledge 
beyond that possessed by an ordinary engineer ; (2) that for 
submergence he relied on mechanical means easily controlled, 
adding, as a criticism upon the alternative method of descend^ 
by steering do^wards, ” I need only point out the great risk 
of allowing an object 100 ft bng and of great weight to proceed 
in the downward direction even at a smeffi angle, as the impetus 
gained would very easily carry it beyond a safe depth so quickly 
that they might not have time to check it ” ; {3) that the bow 
rudders always secured a horizontal position wl^n the boat was 
running subi^iged, which position he had found to be a sine 
qua non for a suomarine boat 
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device, and Nordenfeldt s as a “ down-haul ” or “ sinkinc ** 
design. The great majority of modem boats are worked bv 
the Holland method. The “ Plunger ” was authorized in 1903 ; 
she has a le^th of 83 ft., diameter ii* ft., light displacement 
154 tons and load displacement 168 tons ; she is of sufficient 
strength for a submergence of 75 ft., and when wholly submerged 
has a margin of buoyancy of J ton. In addition to her horizontal 
rudders for diving, she has two down -haul screws, fitted in 
oppiosition to Mr Holland’s recommendations; she may there- 
fore be said to be a combination, for diving purposes, of both 
the Holland and the Nordenfeldt designs. The “ Plunger’s ** 
main engines are used for propulsion when she is navigated at 
the surface of the water. As originally designed they w'ere 


, -- o-”” — — ' ui MW nuuiiaa may 

j w obtained itom figs. laa, 123, 124 and 125 (Plate XXVTl.), 
we last three of which represent this vessel when undergoing 
trials to test her driving qualitiesi 

deiign of the lix lubmertiiblet of the " Adder ** class ta shown 
in fig. 116. They are of the following dimensions: length 65 ft. 

4 ui., diameter xx ft 9 in. ; dUplacement lor surface runuing loJHSls 
tons; submerged displacement lio tons. The main features 01 
this class are me same as for the ** Plunger.*' The iheU-plating is 
T,V in. in thickness, and the frames 3^ in. by 3 in., with a spacing of 
18 m. The main machinei^ is a four-cylinder single-acting oalanced 
Otto g[asolcne engine, which at 360 revolutkmswiu develop x6o H.P. 
and give the boat a q)eed of aoout 8 knots. For propuliuon in the 
submerged condition an electric motor is used, workmg at 800 revolu- 
tions, and giving a speed of 7 knots, a single left-handed propeller 
being employed. The current for the motor is provided by storage 
battenes capable of supplying 70 H.P. for four hours ; and these 
battles are charged by ths main engine. The i^uisite air supply is 
obtained when the vessel is at the surface, and Is stored under a 
pressure of 2000 lb by a pump driven by gearing off the main engine 
or main motor. Air at a pressure of 30 10 is used for the expulsion 
of torpedoes, and the s^c agent, at various degrees of pressure, 


triple-expansion steam engines, driving triple screws, but have 1 trimming and bJlast tanks and some parts of the 

since been nltcrpH +n ^ machinery; wliile me exhaust air from the latter Buhser\’es the 

Since been altered to gasdene internal -combustion engines purpo.se of ventilation. The vessel is fitted with power and hand- 
driving a single screw. These engines are also used for 1 steering gear, and there are automatic devices for securing a con- 



Fig. 126. — Plan of the U.S. " Adder ” (reproduced by permission of Admiral Hichbom). A, storage batteries ; B, gas-engine ; 
C, dynamo and motor ; D, water-tight compartments ; E, mam ballast tanks ; F, air-flasks ; G, gasolene to^k ; H, expulsion tube. 


charging electric accumulators, from which alone motive-power 
can be obtained when the boat is submerged. The current for 
charging the accumulators is obtained from a dynamo of 70 H.P., 
which can always be run in the awash condition to keep the 
accumulators fully charged. In the awash condition, when the 
boat is otherwise air- and water-tight, communication is kept 
up with the outer air by means of ducts and a smoke-pipe, 
the former bringing in air for combustion and respiration, 
and the latter carrying off deleterious products of all kinds. 
For submergence special fittings are used to close these ducts 
and pipes, and to stop the gasolene generator. The main engine 
is then no longer available, and for propulsion power is drawn 
from the accumulators, the dynamo thus becomi^ a motor 
which derives current from the accumulators and itself drives 
the screw-shaft. As was the case with Mr Holland’s earlier 
boats, great attention is given to automatic control of weights, 
and water-ballast is admitted to compensate for any change, 
such as would be produced by the discharge of a torpedo. With 
her original machinery the “ Plunger ” was to have had a surface 
sp^ of 15 knots ; her anticipated speed awash or submerged 
is now 8 knots. To assist in determining the boat’s direction a 
camera lucida is ordinarily provided, but for correcting tWs 
Mr Holland prefers trusting to obsen^ations made during 
occasional rises to the surface ; for this purpose the boat is 
provided with a conning tower 4 ft. high, protected with 4-in. 
steel. The “Plunger” is armed with Whitehead torpedws, 
and has two tubes for discharging them. After many trials 
it was at last decided to build a r|||at of the “ Adder ” to take 
her place, and this second “ Plu« ” was completed in 1903. 
The “ Holland ” is a smaller boat, having a length of about 
54 ft., and was purchased in 1900. The official report on this 
vessel is that “ she shown herself capable oi such perfect 


stant depth during submergence. Five Whitehead torpedoes, 43 cm. 
(about 18 in.) in diameter and 1 1 ft. 8 in. long, are provided, and there 
is one expulsion tube placed forward about 2 it. bekiw the light 
water-line. 

The French submarine boat " Plongeur " has already U^en 
mentioned. A furtlicr advance m this direction was made in France 
in x88i, when a small submarine was completed by M. 

Goubet at Paris. An inspection of this vessel . 4 ed to an ""f" 
order for the mechanism of a number of boats from this * 

engineer for the Russian government, and several sets were built 
and delivered early in 1883. The length of a boat constructed by 
M. Goubet in 1883 was 16 ft. 5 in. ; it had an oval section 3 ft. 9 in. 
in depth and 3 ft. 3 in. in breadth, and tapered to a point at each end. 
A longitudinal section of the boat is represented oy fig. 127 . The 
main portion of the hull was of bronze, cast in one piece, and at the 
centre of its length it was surmounted oy a large dome having seven 
glazed openings. There was fust sufiicient room for an officer and a 
man seated back to back within it, their eyes in this position being 
level with the glass windows of the dome. All valves and other 
mechanism requiring regulatuyi were brought within reach of ttxeee 
occupants, so that no movement on their part was required which 
might affect the trim ; a reservoir of compressed air supplied the 
means of respiration, and an air-pump removed the vitiatkl abn^ 
sphere. The motive-power was furnished by accumulators, the 
electric energy stored therein driving a screw propeller by means 
of a motor. No means of recharging these accumulators when ex- 
hausted was provided on board. Submersion was effected ^ ad- 
mitting water into tanks divided by transverse bulkheads at sumcient 
intervals to prevent the surging of the water in the fore and aft 
direction. A pump expelled this water again when desired, and a 
safety weight attached to the bottom of the boat was re^y for 
detadiment in the presence of danger. A preseure gauge mdicated 
the depth of water reached, and the officer could.reguiate itie opening 
of the inlet valves or the action of the pumps to mairttam or vary 
this depth as desired. For cimtroUing the boat in a horixootal dtreo- 
tion a specially devised pendultun was employed, by means of wtuch 
a chit<m was moved, and a constantly running abaft was thrown 
into gear with a pump as soon as the boat departed appreciably 
from the horizontal plane. ThaJiction of the pnmp waa leveniblei 
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and the clutch eoga^ it always in such a way that it drew water 
from a tank at the low end of the boat, and delivered it to a 
tank at the high end. Several other devices of great ingenuity were 
employed in the boat; notably a special form of muversal joint 
utmuced into the line of shafting. At the after end, dose to the 
propeller, this universal joint was fitted in such a way that the 
screw could be set at an angle to tlie line of motion, and steedng 
effected without the aid of a vertical rudder. A torpedo containing 
loo It) of dynamite or other explosive was carried outside the hull, 
and secured by a catch joint This tozpedo, on the submarine lx}at 
being manoeuvred into ]wsition, could be thrown off and allowed to 
^•^rise and attach itself, by means of spikes, to some vulnerable part 


: its 






of the ship doomed to destruction. Retiring then to a safe distance, 
the submarine boat could explode the torpedo by the agency of an 
electric current. 

Working in the light of his now considerable experience, M. 
Goubet built several other boats. These were of larger dimensions, 
having a length of 27 f^. ; their material was also bronze, and 
they were cast in three pieces, the centre one having a tluckness 
of I in., while the others were reduced to a little more than ^ in. 
at the ends. Possessing to a large extent the same contrivances 
as their predecessor, these improved boats were fitted also with an 
automatic apparatus for regulating the depth of submersion. In 
this regulator a piston is moved along a cyhnder by the rotation 
of a rod with a screw thread cut in it, and so increases or diminishes 
the amount of water in the cylinder. The movement of the piston 
IS effected by a small motor, and the direction of action of the motor 
is regulated by a cAnmutator placed in juxtaposition to a pressure 
gauge. When the depth of submersion is too small, current is 
supplied to move the piston so as to admit more water ; when the 
depm is too groat, current is supplied in the opposite direction, and 
water is expelled. The speed attained by this boat was from 5 to 
6 knots. Smaller boats of this type have been built for propulsion 
by manual power, but, however ^rfect the mechanism, the range of 
action of a submarine dependent on man-power for propulsion is 
very limited. Recent Goubet boats are bring bufft, with motive- 
power, which it is proposed to carry on board ship and lower from 
davits when required. 

The " Cymnote ” was constructed at Toulon in x888. She is a 
steel vessel, with a length of 59 ft. apd a displacement of 30 tons ; 

'y, she has no weaf" 


being of an experimental character only, she has no weapon of 
attack. The maximum speed obtainable is 8 knots. The designs 
of the " Gustave Zfidfi " and of the " Morse ” were both based 
on those of the " Gymnote,” tlie former having a length of 148 
ft. and a displacement of 263 tons. In both of these the hull is 
of bronse; one great advantage of this metal being that, like 
the bronse of the Goubet boats, it is non-magneric in character, 
and 
With 

tor^oea: of these latter they each carry three of 43 cm. 
(nearly 18 in.) diameter, discharging them by means of a torpedo 
tube. The '* Morse “ and the " Gustave ZMfi,** like the 
'* Gynmote/* possess only electric means of propulsion, the power 
being derived from batteries of accumulators. No power is provided 
in the vessels by which the accumulators can be recharged, so that 
the radius of action of these boats is necessarily very limited. 
The *' Narval,** designed by M. Laubeuf, and the outcome of a 
general competition in 1897, has a length of xis ft. and a total 
displacement of 200 tons. She was built at Cherbourg in 1898, 


andis furnished with a triple*expansien steam engine, obtainin 
•team from a water - tube boiler of special form ^nd heato 
petroleum. As in the American submarines, this engine prop 
kthe boat when at the surface, and also drives a dynamo which 
recharges accumulators, the latter giving the reserve power for use • 
in the submerged condition. A speed of iz knots is obtained at 
the surface, and 3 knots when submerged. A new departure in the 
" Narval " is her double hull, the inner shell of which is of steel 
plate of sufficient thickness to resist any water-pressure to which the 
boat may be subjected, and the outer shell, placed at varying 
distances from the iimer, forms a protection to the inner against 
attack. An armoured dome surmounts the boat, cutting through 
the external shell and carrying a short 
and narrow telescopic funnel, which, as in 
the case of the American bc^ts, must be 
withdrawn preparatory to diving. Control 
in the vertical direction is obtained, when 
diving, by the use of two pairs of horizontal 
rudders, placed symmetrically — one pair 
forward, the other aft. By the al^ve 
arrangement it is claimed that the 
horizontal direction of the boat is ensured, 
the American course of inclining the axis 
of the boat when diving being considered 
open to such grave objections that it is 
desirable to avoid it. 

The early American boats of the “ Hol- 
land ” type, and the French boats built 
in the last decade of the 19th century, 
were the earliest really practical submarine 
boats, in the sense that unlike the boats 
which preceded them they were instru- 
ments of war which could be used by 
ordinary trained crews with the average 
chances of success and failure which 
attend all warlike operations. They owe 
their practicability not to any discovery 
of the method of controlling the move- 
ments of a boat beneath the surface 
of the water, as has been sometimes 
supposed, since the ordinary method of 
steering by means of a rudder or a corn- 
rudders perfectly analogous to that used for 
mancBuvring a ship in the horizontal plane was well known 
and had b^n applied to steering submarines in the vertical 

E lanc before ; but principally to the perfection of the accumu- 
itor cell as a means of storing energy for propulsion without 
the expenditure of air or other weight contained in the boat, 
and to the introduction of the optical tube. This latter instru- 
ment is a telescope with the optical axis twice bent through a right 
angle by totally reflecting prisms or mirrors ; and under diverse 
forms and various names, such as pcri.scope, cleptoscope, 
hyphydroscope, omniscopc, &c., it affords the only practical means 
by which objects on the surface of the water can be seen at a 
distance from the interior of a submerged vessel. The problem 
of providing means for seeing at a distance through the water 
still awaits solution, and when solved, if it ever should be, 
will enormously add to the power of submarine boats as weapons 
of war. 

By far the greater number of submarine boats in existence in 19x0 
were developments through a process of continuous experiment and 
improvement of the " Gymnote " and of the early Holland boats, 
almough the process of evolution had been so rapid and extensive 
that the parentage of these modern boats is barely recognizable. 
There are, however, a considerable number of submarines built by 
the Lake Submarine Boat Co. of Bridgeport, U.S.A., in the service 
of various naval powers. These boats are designed by Mr Simon 
Lake, who was also a pioneer in submarine boat construction, con- 
temporary with Mr J. F. Holland in the United States of America. 
His earliest boat, the '* Argonaut,” was intended rather for running 
along the bottom in shallow water than for ordinary navigation ; 
and for sending out divers rather than for discharging torpedoes. 
For tills purpose it was fitted with wheels for running along the 
bottom and with an air-tight chamber having a hatch at the bottom 
which could be opened when the air pressure in the chamber was 
made equal to that of the water outside. These features are still 
retEuned in many of the modem Lake boats, though these boats 
sxe now constructed like all other submarines, primarily for the 


bination of 


i la3dng claims to dis- 
[)Be built by the Fiat 


of submarine navigation. 

Jther boats which should be mentioned as ] 
tinctive features in matters of detail are those ' 

San Giorgio Company of Spezia, designed by Colonel Laurenti, 
and those built by the Germania Werft of Kiel, which are under- 
stood to embody the pateiy|a of M. d'Equevilley. The Russian 
government also possesses boats generally regwded as of a 

distinctive type designed by W przwiecla. 

Perhaps me mort outstanding distinction between different 
submarine boats is '&e amount of tiieir submerged displacement 
which is devoted to carrying water ballait Thu, of cquise, mwutee 
their reserve of buoyancy in the surface condition , which in different 
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l^h ^serve of buoyancy and those of low reserve, even to th« 

"^ubmarin?^“ ^fferent names of ** submersible ” and 

submarine. Another technical point in the design of submarines 

non-tec§nical discussion 
is^e desirabihty or otherwise of “ bow-rudders ’* or “ hydroplanes" 
depends on the form of the boat, and the manner in 
which it IS proposed to handle her, and is unsuitable for discussion 
except in relation to the ascertained tendencies of a particular form 
under the vertical hydrodynamical forces which are set up by its 
propulsion through the water. ^ 

Similar ^naiderations apply to the questions whether a submarine 
boat should have a separate means of propulsion for surface-running 
distmct from that fitted for submergecf propulsion, and if so, whether 
it should consist of steam or internal -combustion engines. On 
account of the*Very limited capacity of even the best modem electric 
accumulator, any submarine which is intended to have a con- 
siderable radius of action must necessarily have heat engines 
of some description for surface propulsion and for charging bat- 
teries. 
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Icuth and 5^ tons displacement on tlw surface and 707 ^n n 
submerged, and the " Admiral Bourgois!^ x8i ft. in Iei4tn 
555 tons surface displacement, vrem laid down. The H-RsoTtheae 
th^ suboMrsiblcs are X400, 1700 and 1500 respectively at the 
surface, giving a sfJeed of 15 knots (submerged speed 10 knots). 

Alter me completion of the last b(^t of the " Adder " data already 
referred to. a period of about three yeare elapsed before the acquisi- 
States navy of any additional submarine boats, 
ine Octopus which underwent extended trials in 1907, was 
desiped by the Electric Boat Company, the 8ucoc88Qr.s of the Holland 
uoat Com^^ny ^d marked a great advance In all respects over the 
earner b<Mts. She is a twin-screw boat, having twoAorpedo tubes 
mstead of one, as in the previous boats ; she is of about *73 tons 
(iisplacement submerged and 255 tons on the surface, and is credit^ 
with maximum trial .speeds of 1 1 knots on the surface and 10 knots 
submerged. Three other boats, the " Cuttlefish," " Tarantula *' and 

I ii?*'*^* similar to but somewhat smaller and loss power- 

zul than the ‘ Octopus," were also completed during i9<,>7 ana 1908 ; 
and the " Snapper, ' " Bonita," " Stingray " and ‘"Tarpon,** of the 
s^e size as the " Oetopus," in 1909. The " Salmon," a boat 
.similar to the " Octopus,^* but of 27H tons displacement on the 
surface, 360 tons submerged and carrying four torpedo tub<;.s, was 
completed in 1910, and is credited with trial speeds of 13 knots on 
the surface and 9]^ knots submerged. In July 1910 this boat made 
the passage of about 700 to 800 m. from Quincy, Mass,, 

to Kingston, Bermuda, in four days, and returned in mxmt the same 
time, proving herself remarkably seaworthy for so comparatively 
small a boat in the rpugh weather encountered. Several similar 


As to the type of heat engine, France was the only country which i boats were in 1910 under construction, 


in 1910 had fitted steam engines in recently built submarine; and 
the general tendency was undoubtedly to use internal -combustion 
engines, of which those burning heavy oil are much less ejqiensive in 
working than those usin^ gasolene. 

The general tendency in 1910 was to increase the size of submarine 
boats. Improvements in the design, apart from increase in size* 
depend principally on the improvements which may bo made in the 
internal-combustion engines required for their surface propulsion, and 
in the improvement or possible elimination of the electric accumu- 
lators and motors for submerged propulsion, the weight of which 
is exceedingly great for the power obtained when compared with 
that which is obtained from heat engines. 

It is the practice of all countries to keep secret the really important 
details of their submarine boats, to an even 
neater extent than those of ordinary warships. 

Some pcarticulars, however, of the newer sub- 
marines of difierent countries are given below, prin- 
cipally to illustrate the progress in size and power. 

In France, in 1901, M. Romazzotti, already re- 
ferred to as the designer of the “ Morse " and 

Gustave /C6d6," produced two other boats, the 
“Fran9ais’' and **Alg6rien," similar to the 

Morse.” Four ve.ssels, the “ Sir^ne," “ Triton." 

'‘Silure” and*‘E.spadon,"of a modified "Narval" 
type, were built from M. Laulieuf's designs in 
X901 ; two others of a similar type, the Aigrette " 
and " Cigogne," but of 170 tons surface displace- 
ment, were built in 190A, and two other stilllargcr 
boats, the “Circ6" and ‘'Calypso," in 1Q05. These 
two boats are (153 ft. long, 16 ft. beam, 10 ft. draught) of 
350 tons disjilacement on the surface, 480 tons submerged. Two 
Diesel heavy oil engines are fitted to give iif knots speed on the 
surface and two electric motors for use when submerged. Four 
boats of the " Gn6mc *' type, of 200 tons and 280 H.P. and 135 ft. 
in length, designed by M. Maugas, were commenced in 1899. In 
1901 twenty small submarines of the " Naladc *' type were com- 
menced to M. Itomazzotti’s design ; they arc 76 ft. in length and of 68 
tons displacement, and have a surface speed of 8 knots and a sped 
of 4*5 knots w-hen submerged. Their motive-power is electrical both 
for surface and submerged propulsion, except in the case of two 
boats which are provicled with benzol motors for surface work. 
From 1905 to 1909, 34 boats of the " Pluvidsc " type of twin-screw 
subraersibles designed by M. Laubeuf were laid down ; they have a 
displacement on the surface of 392 tons, and have engines of 
700 H.P. and a speed of 12 knots on the surface, and 440 H.P. and 
a speed oi 7 1 knots when submerged. Eighteen boats of the class 
have triple^xpansion engines, and each of the remainder has two 
Diesel heavy oil motors lor surface propulsion, while all have electric 
motors for use when submerged. Some of the steam-driven boats 
have traversed 730 m. in 82 hours, while the " Papin ” with oil 
motors ran 1200 m. from Rochefort to Oran in six days without 
calling at any intermediate port. In fig. 128 (Plate XXVIl.) is 
shown the " Yendemiaire,” one of the boats of this class. The twin- 
screw submarines of the " Emeraude '* class, six in number, de- 
signed by M. Maugas and laid down in 1906, are of approximately 
the same displacement as the " Pluvidse '* class and of about the 
same speed ; their motive-power consists of two Diesel heavy oil 
engines on surface and electric motors when submerged. A con- 
siderable advance in length and displacement was made in 1907, 
when the ^* Mariotte.'* 216 ft. in length, 522 tons displacement on 
the surface, and 6x5 tons submerged, the " Aichimdde,** 199 ft. in 


In 1900 Great Britain ordered five submarine boats from Messrs 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, at Barrow, who, by arrangement with Uiu 
Electric Boat Company of New York, were enabled to embody in 
their designs all the features of the Holland boats of the " Adder *' 
class, which these first British submarines resembled in size and 
most other re.spects, the length lieing alxiut t>3 ft. and submerged 
displacement 120 tons. Subsequent British submarines of the A, 
B and C classes were designed by Messrs Vickers, Sons & Maxim 
under instnictions from the Admiralty. The progress in size and 
power his been continuous, and the departure from the original 
Holland '* type more and more marked with each successive new 
design. Table XX. indicates the various steps. All the boats tliere 
mentioned, except .\i3, which has heavy oil engines, arc fitted with 

Table XX. 


Name or 
Class of 
Boat. 

Year of 
Completion. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Submerged 

Displacement. 

Horse- 
power of 
Engines. 

TT ' 

Speed on i 
Surface. | 



Feet. 


'Ions. 


Knots. ] 

At . . 

1903 

100 

Il' Q*' 

206 

359 

9 


A2-A4 

1 1004-1005 1 

99 

12' 8* 

205 

450 

JO 


A5-AX2 . 

1 1905-1006 1 

99 

12' 8" 

205 

600 

II 


A13 , . 

1006-1907 j 

09 

12' 8' 

205 

500 

ti 


Bi-Dii . 

1905-1907 1 

13.5 

13* 6" 

3*4 

boo 

12 


C1-C17 

1 1907-1909 1 

*35 

*3' e*' 

3*4 

600 

12 


C19-C38 . 

1908-1910 1 

*35 

13' 6" 1 

320 1 

600 

r2 



gasolene engines for surface propulsion. Di, wliich also baa heavy 
oil engiDe.s, was completed in September 1909, and was the first of 
a new series of boats for the design of which Sir Philip Watts was 
personally responsible. She passed through her tnala, and seven 
similar boats were in 1910 under construction. Fig. 139 (Plate 
XXVIII.) gives a view of C32, while fi^ 130 shows Di under weigh 
on the surface, and fig. 131 a flotilla in Portsmouth Harbour. 

Russia purchased the Lake demonstration boat " Protector ” in 
1904. This boat is 65 ft. long, 115 tons displacement on the surface 
and 1 70 tons submerged. The surface speed is stated to be 9 knots 
and the submerged 0 knots. A larger Ixiat, of X35 tons displace- 
ment “ the " Simon Lake " — was also purchased, and four others of 
the same size built in 1904-1905. In 190 7 another .small “Lake "boat 
of no tons was obtained, and in 1908 and 1909 seven larger vessels, 
125 ft. long, le ft. beam, 450 tons on surface, 500 tons submerged, 
16 knots speed on surface with petrol engines, and 6| knots sub- 
merged, with electric motors. Of the " Holland " type Russia has 
obtained a considerable number ; fifteen of these arc from 106 to 
175 tons on the surface, and one is 184 ft. long, 12 ft. beam, ii ft. 
deep and 360 tons on the surface. She has also obtained three 
boats of the ” Gertnania *' type, 131 ft. long, 197 tons on the surface, 
as well as a specimen of a small submarine of 17 tons hoisting weight 
driven by electric accumulators only, giving 8 knots on line surface 
and 6 knots submerged, and armed with one torpedo tube. The 
large boats of the " I^c ** type are driven by engines of X2oo H.P., 
and are stated to carry an armament of two 3-pdr. and two machine 
guns in addition to their four torpedo tubes! Throe of the Russian 
submarines under construction in 1910 were 500 tons displacement 
on the surface. 

Germany did not build submarines until 190C, when Ux was 
launched at the Germania Works, Kiel. She is 139 ft. long, xi ft. 
9 in. beam, 7 ft. 9 in. draught and 240 tons on the surface, being 
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slightly larger than the Rnsalan boats built by the same firm, 
if fitted with twin-screws driven by petroleum motors of 450 H.P., 
giving a speed of ii knots on the surface, and electric motors of 
TOO H.P., giving a speed of 9 knots when submegged. Thi^ i8-in. ( 
tor{)edoes are carried, one bow tube only being provided. In 
1908^1909 three larger boats were built at Dantzig, and in 1909- 
1910 three of boo tons displacement at the Germania works. The 
boats were reported to have made very long sea passages without 
escort. 

Jap’an commenced building “ Holland '* boats in 1905. The first 
five were 87 ft. in length and 125 tons displacement. Two smaller 
boats of 86 tons were also built. In 1908 two boats of 320 tons were 
built at Barrow, and despatched by steamer to Japan ; and three 
similar boats were in 1910 being built in Japan. 

In 1894 //a/y launched the *^Delfino,’* a single-screw boat of 105 
tons and 150 H.P. The type has not been repeated, but in 1905 
a fresh start was made witn three boats of the " Glauco ” type, 
twin-screw boats of 130 tons on the surface, 175 tons submerged, 
H.P. on surface 600 to 700, speed la knots on surface and 8 knots 
submerged. In 1908 three similar out larger tx)ats followed, the 
largest being the " Foca,** 137 ft. 9 in. long, 14 ft. beam, displace- 
ment 173 tons, 900 H.P. and 13 knots speed in surface conaition, 
223 tons displacement, 200 H.P. and 9 knots when submerged, 
fitted with two i8>in. toi^do tubes. In 1910 six similar but larger 
boats were laid down at opezia. 

The increased interest in naval matters in Austria is shown by the 
expenditure on submarines as well as on battleships. In 1907 two 
boats of the " Lake ’* type 100 ft. long, 250 tons submerged, were 
laid down at the government dockyard at Pola ; between that date 
and X910 two boats of modified " Holland type, 138 ft. lon^, 300 
tons submerged and 12 knots surface speed, were built at Fiume, 
and two of the *' Germania *’ type ordered from Kiel. 

The Swedish government began by building a submarine boat, 
the “ Hojen," which is understood to have resembled the early 
“Holland " designs. In 1910 the " Hvalcn,” a boat similar to the 
latest Italian submarines, was built for the Swedish government 
by the Fiat San Giorgio Company at SjKJzia, and acquired some 
notoriety by making the voyage from Spezia to Stockholm without 
escort, including a longest run of about 700 m. from Spezia to 
Cartagena. 

The " Dykkeron," a submarine of the " Laurenti " type, but 
entirely electrically proj>ellccl both at the surface and submerged, 
was built by the Fiat San Giorgio Company at Spezia for the Danish 
overnment in 1909. She is credited with a maximum .speed of 12 
nots on the surface and 8 knots submerged, but, depending entirely 
on the energy stored in electric accumulators, her radius of action is 
nocossarily restricted. 

Fleet Auxiliaries. — Various types of auxiliaries are provided in 
the principal navie.s to perform services of a supplcmeiitarv, though 
frequently important character. In many ca.ses fighting vessels 
of the older classes have been converted and adapted as well as is 
practicable for these services, but in other cases new vessels have 
been built or arrangements made with owners of suitable merchant 
ships for the adaptation and use of those sliips when required by 
the navies. Amongst such auxiliaries the following are found in 
the British navy : — Mine-laying vessels — .second-class cruisers of 
the Apollo class modified for the purpose ; fleet-repair ships — the 
modified merchantfouilt vessels " Assistance " of 9600 tons dis- 
placement and the "Cyclops" of 11,300 tons; distilling vessel — 
Aq^uarius " of 3660 tons, a modified merchant vessel, and a large 
number of tanh vessels such as the " Provider " of 395 tons, specially 
built for distributing frc.sh water ; depot and repair ships for 
destroyers — the modified cruisers " Blake," " Blenheim,"" lA‘ander " 
and " St George " and the modified merchant vessels " Hecla " 
and " Tyne " ; aepot .\hips for submarines — the modified cruiser.s 
" Bonaventure," Thames," Ac., and the repair ship " Vulcan,” 
as well as a new vessel the " Maidstone," of 3600 tons, laid down 
at Scott's Yard, Greenock, in 1910 ; oil tanh vessels — the merchant 
built vessels " Petroleum," of 9900 tons and " Kharki " of 1430 
tons, and a now vessel, the " Burma " of 3870 tons, laid down at 
the Greenock Dockyard Co.'s Yard in lyio. The hospital ship 
" Maine " of 4540 tons was fitted up for service of the United States 
in the Spanish- American War, and was presented to the British 
government In 1901 by the Atlantic Transport Co, 

Besides the foregoing, arrangements are made for fitting up fast 
vessels such as the " Mauretania ” and " Lusitania " with a number 
of 6-in. or other Q.F. guns for service as merchant cruisers in time 
of war, when they would bo used as ocean-going scouts, or for 
the protection of trade routes. Corresponding arrangements 
are made by several other countries, while in Russia and Japan 
special mercantile cruisers have been built under the title of 
Volunteer steamers. A full account of the Russian Volunteer Fleet 
is to be found in a paper read by Mr H. Rowell at the Institute of 
Naval Architects 1905. later vcsst'ls being described in Enpneering, 
lYth March 1910, and an account of the Japanese volunteer 
vessels will be found in International Marine engineering, June 
1909. 

The writer is indebted to Mr J. H. Narbcth, M.V.O,, for valuable 
assistaiice in preparing this article. (P. Wa.) 


SHIFBUILDING. When ships were built of wood and propelled 
by sails tiieir possible size and proportions were,liinited by the 
nature of the structural material, while the type of structure had 
been evolved by long experience and was incapable of any radical# 
modification. Speed depended so much on circumstances inde- 
pendent of the design of the vessel, such as the stateof the wind and 
sea, that it was impossible to include a definite speed over a voyage 
or measured distance as one of the essential requirements of a 
design ; and the speed actually obtainable was low even under 
the most favourable conditions when judged by modem standards. 
Stability depended principally on the amount of ballast carried, 
and this was determined experimentally after the completion of 
the vessel. Under these conditions there was no room for any 
striking originality of design. One vessel followed so closely on 
the lines of another, that the qualities of the new ship could be 
determined for all practical purposes by the performance of an 
almost identical vessel in the past. The theoretical science of 
shipbuilding, the object of which is to establish quantitative 
relations between the behaviour and performanee of the ship 
and the variations in design causing them, was ^nerally 
neglected. 

With the introduction of iron, and later of steel, as a struc- 
tural material for the hulls of ships, and of heat engines for 
their propulsion, the possible variation of size, proportions and 
propelling power of ships was enormously increased. In order to 
make the fullest use of these new possibilities, and to adapt each 
ship, as closely as may be, to the special purpose for which it is 
intended, theoretic knowledge has become of paramount im- 
portance to the designer. He has been forced to investigate 
closely those branches of the abstract physical sciences that 
bear specially on ships and their behaviour, and these mathe- 
matical and experimental investigations constitute the study 
of Theoretical Shipbuilding. It embraces the consideration of 
problems and (questions upon which the qualities of a ship depend 
and which determine the various features of the design, having 
regard to the particular services that the ship will be required to 
perform ; i.e. the requirements that must be fulfilled in order that 
she may make her various passages economically and with safety 
in all conditions of wind and sea, the best form for the hull with 
regard to the resistance offered by the water and the engine power 
requisite in order to attain the speed desired, the nature of 
waves and their action upon the ship, and the structural 
arrangements necessary in order that she may be sufficiently 
strong to withstand the various stresses to which she will hie 
subjected. The determination of the most suitable dimensions 
to fulfil certain conditions involves the consideration of a 
different set of circumstances for almost every service ; and here 
the experience gained in vessels of similar type, together with the 
known effect of modifications made to fulfil new conditions of 
each particular design, can be used as a guide. The requirements 
of economic.al working, safety, &c., determine the length, 
breadth, depth and form. The length has a most important 
bearing on the economy of power with which the speed is obtained ; 
and on the breadth, depth and height of side, or freeboard, depend 
to an important degree the stability and seaworthiness of the 
vessel. 

While, however, the importance to the ship designer of mathe- 
matical theories based on first principles and experiment can 
hardly be overrated, it should be observed that the circumstances 
and conditions postulated are invariably much less complex than 
those which surround actual ships. The applicabili^ of the 
theories depends on the closeness with which the assumed 
circumstances are realized in practice. The ultimate guide 
in the design of new ships must, therefore, still remain practical 
experience. To this experience theory is a powerful assistance, 
but can by no means replace it. 

Theoretical Shipbuilding 
Stability. 

When a sh^ floats at rest in still w'ater, the forces acting upon 
her must be in equilibrium. These consist of the weight of the 
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ship acting vertically downwards through its centre of gravity i 
and the resultant pressure of the water on the immersed hull. | 
ship be supposed removed and the cavity thui^ 
• UbHam. f filled with water, then, since this volume of water 
is in equilibrium under the same system of fluid pres- 
sures, the resultant of these pressures must be equal and opposite 
to the weight of the water in the cavity and will therefore act 
vertically upwards through the centre of gravity of this portion of 
water. Defining the weight of water displaced by the ship as the 
displacement, and its centre of gravity as the centre oj buoyancy, 
it is seen that the fundamental conditions for the equilibrium 
of a ship in still water are (a) that the weight of the ship must be 
equal to the displacement, and (b) that its centres of gravity and 
buoyancy must be in the same vertical line. 


A floating ship is always subject to various external forces 
disturbing it from its position of equilibrium, and it is necessary 
to investigate the stability of such a position, i.e. to 
•/•Jo/?" determine whether the ship, after receiving a small 
UMum, disturbance, will tend to return to its former position, in 
which case its equilibrium is termed stable, or whether, 
on the other hand, it will tend to move still farther from the 
original position, when the equilibrium is termed unstable. The 
intermediate case, when the ship tends to remain in its new posi- 
tion, is a third state of equilibrium, which is termed neutral. 

Of the modes of disturbance possible, it is evident that a bodily 
movement of the ship in a horizontal direction or a rotation about 
a vertical axis will not affect the conditions of equilibrium ; the 
equilibrium is also stable for vertical displacements of a ship. The 
remaining movements, viz. rotations about a horizontal axis, can 
be resolved into rotations in which the displacement is unaltered, 
and vertical displacements, the effect of the latter being considered 
separately. Of the various horizontal axes about which a ship 
can rotate two are of particular importance, viz. (i) an ^is 
parallel to the longitudinal plane of symmetry, (2) an axis at right 
angles to this plane, both axes being so chosen that the displace- 
ment remains constant ; the stability of a ship with reference to 
rotations about these axes is known as the transverse stabthty 
and the longitudinal stability respectively. In the following 
account the consideration of stability is confined at first to these 
two cases j the general case of rotation about any horizontal axis 
whatever being dealt with later. 

Let fig. 1 represent a transverse section of a ship, WL 
being its water line when upright, and W'L' its water 
aimbtUty, when inclined to a small angle 6 as shown. 

A.ssuming that the displacement is unaltered, if G be the position 
of the ship's centre of gravity and B, B' the positions of its centre of 
^ buoyancy in the upr^ht 

and inclined positions 
respectively, the forces 
acting on the ship con- 
sist of its weignt W 
vertically downwards 
through G and the re* 
sultant water pressure 
equal to W acting verti- 
cally upwards through 
B'. These constitute a 
cou pie of moment W x GZ 
where Z is the foot of the 
perpendicular from G on 
to the vertical through 
B' ; the direction of 
the couple as drawn in 
the figure is such ^ 
would cause the ship 
to return to its original 
position, i.e. the equi- 
librium is stable for the 
inclination shown. 

If M bo the intersection of the vertical through B' with the original 
vertical, the moment of the restoring couple is equal to W x GM sin e 

and GM sin is termed the wgWing W. 

If by moving weights on board, G be moved to a different position 
on the original ver&al through B, the original position of the slup 
wiU remain one of equilibrium, but the moment of stabihty at 
angle of inclination 0 will vary with GM. If G be brought to the 
potion G' above M the moment W x G'Z' wiU tend to turn the s^p 
S^y from the original position. It follows t^t the condition that 
the otiftioal position of equilibrium shall be stable for the given in- 
clination is tnat the centre of gravity shall be below the intersection 
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of verticals through the upright and inclined centre of buoyancy ; 
and the moment of stability is proportional to the distance lietweeh 
these two points. 

W^lpn the inclitation 0 is made smaller the point M approaches a 
definite position, which, in the limit when 0 is indefinitely small, is 
termed the metocenire. 

In ships of ordinary form it is found that for 10 to 15 degrees of 
inclination, the intersection of the verticals through the _ „ . 

centres of buoyancy B and B' remains sensibly at the 
metacentre M ; and therefore udthin those limits the 
moment of stability is approximately equal to W x (iM sin 0. 

Since the angle on either side of the vortical witliin which a ship 
rolls in calm or moderate weather does not usually exceed the limit 
above stated, the stability and to a great extent the behaviour of a 
vessel m these circumstances are governed ^ the distance GM 
which is known as the metacentnc height. The position of G can be 
calculated when the 
weights and positions 
of the component par^s 
of the ship are known. 

This calculation is 
made for a new ship 
when the. design is 
sufficiently advanced 
to enable these com- 
ponent weights and 
their positions to be de- 
termined with reason- 
able accuracy ; in the 
initial stages of the 
design an approxima- 
tion to the vertical 

E osition of G IS made 
y comparison with 
previous vessels. 

The position of the 
centre of gravity of a 
ship is entirely indo- Pig. 2. 

pendent of the form or 

draught of water, except so far as they affect the amount and 
distribution of the component weights of the ship. The po.Hition of 
the metacentre, on the other hand, dej^ends only on the geometrical 
properties of the immersed part of the ship ; and it is determined 
us follows : 

Let WL, W'L' (fig. 2) be the traces of the upright and inclined 
water plane.s of a ship on the transverse plane ; li, B' the corre- 
sponding position of the centre of buoyancy ; 0 the angle of in- 
clination supposed indefinitely small in the limit, and S the 
intersection of WL and W'L' ; join BB'. 

By supposition the displacement is unchanged, and the volumes 
WaL, W'AL' are equal ; on subtracting W'AL it is seen that the two 
wedges WSW', LSL' are also equal. If dx represent an element of 
length at right angles to the plane of the figure, y,, y*, the half- 
breadths one on each side at any i>oinl in the original water lino, so 
that WS=^y„ SL^y„ the areas WSW', LSL' differ from 
iyj . 0 by indefinitely small amounts, neglecting which the volumes 
of WSW', LSL' are equal to Ji.v,Wx and Jiy^Wx. 

Since these are equal we have * 

\ j j y^dx or ^y^dx x = Jya<fx x ; 

i.e. the moments of the two portions of the water plane about 
their line of intersection passing, through S are equal. This 
line is also the axis of rotation, which therefore passes through the 
centre of gravity of the water plane. For vessels of the usual shape, 
having a midcUe line plane of symmetry and floating initially up- 
right, for small inclinations consecutive water planes intersect on the 
middle line. 

Again if g,. g, are the centres of gravity of the wedges WSW', 
LSL', and v the volume of either wedge, the moment of transference 
of the wedges v x is equal to the moment of transference of the 
whole immersed volume V x BJB' where V is the volume of displace- 
ment. 

But V xg,S —moment of wee^e WSW' about S=^Myj* ,0 .dx, and 
1/ X S£«=. moment of wedge LbL' about .0* dx. Adding, 

if(y i!J. y »)£ . dx «!/ X V X BB^ But BB' ^BM , ^ to the same 
order of accuracy, and 4J(yi* + y^-dx is the moment of inertia of the 
water plane about the axis of rotation ; denoting the latter by I, it 
follows that BM = I/V ; i.e. the height of the metacentre above the 
centre of buoyancy is equal to the moment of inertia of the water 
plane about the axis of rotation divided by the volume of displace- 
ment. These quantities, and also the position of the centre of 
buoyancy can be obtained by the approximate methods of quad- 
rature usual in ship calculations, and from them the position of the 
metacentre can be found. .... 

If the ship is wholly immersed, or if the inertia of the water plane 
is negligible as in a submarine when diving, BM»0, and the condi- 
tion for stability is that G should be below B ; the righting lever at 
any angle of inclination is th^ equal to BG tin 0. 

During the process of desigh the position of the centre of gravity 
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if determined by the disposition of hull material and fittings, 
nuudiinery, coal and all other movable weights, the position of wluch 
Is necessarily fixed by other considerations than those of stability ; 
but the height of the metacentro above the centre of buoyancy 
varies approximately as the cube of the breadth, and any desired 
value of GM is readily obtained by a suitable modification in 
the beam. 

The metacentric height in various typical classes of ships at 
*' normal load '* is as follows : — 


— ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Class of Ship. 

Approximate 
GM in Ft. 

First class battleship and cruiser . 

3i ‘0 5 

Second and third class cruiser and scout 

2 to 3 

Torpedo boat destroyer .... 

1 1 to 24 

Fir.st clas.s torpedo boat .... 

z to ll 

Steam picket t>oat or launch . 

*8 to 1} 

River gunboat (shallow draught) . 

8 to 20 

l-arge mail and passenger steamer . < 

*5 to 2 

Cargo steamer 

I to 2 

Saihng ship 

2 to 6 

Tug 

1^ to 2^ 


The metacentric height adopted in steamships i.s governed princi- 
pally by the following considerations : — 

(а) It should be suihciontly large to provide such a position of G 
08 will give ample stability at considerable angles of inclination and 
sufficient range. 

( б ) Where ample stability at large angles is obtained by other 
means, the stability at small angles, which is entirely due to the 
metacentric height, should be sufficient to prevent forces duo to 



wind on upper works, movement of weights athwartships, turning, 
ftc., causing larM and uncomfortable angles of heel. 

{e) It should be sufficient to allow one or more compartments to 
become opened to the sea, through accidental damage, without risk of 
capsiaing. 

uf) It should, if possible, be sufficiently large in the normal con- 
dition of the sliip to permit the greatest possible freedom in the 
stowage of a miscellaneous cargo without prt^ucing instability. 

(«) On the other hand an excessive value causes rapid and un- 
comfortable rolling among waves. 

A ship having smaU initial stability is said to be '* crank/* while 
one posMssed of a large or excessive amount is termed ** stiff.** The 
former type is generally found to be steadier and easier in rolling 
among waves ; and for this reason when other circumstances permit, 
the metacentric height is usually chosen as small as possible con- 
sistent with safety and comfort. 

The metacentric height is affected by an alteration in displace- 
ment or in position of the centre of gravity caused by loading 
or unloading cargo, fuel and stores. In conseouence the stability 
has to be inves^ated for a variety of conditions, particularly 
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that in which the metacentric height is a minimum. The 
change in the position of the centre of gravity can be readily 
determined from an account of the weights remc^ed, added or 
^shifted ; and the height of the metacentre is obtained by calculat- 
ing its position at a number of water lines, and drawing a curve of • 
heights of metacentre above keel on a base of the draught of water. 
The results are conveniently embodied in the form of a metacentric 
diagram ; the curves of height of mctacentres and vertical positions 



Fig. 4. — Metacentric Diagram of a Merchant Vessel. 


of centres of buoyancy being set up from a line intersecting the 
water linos at 45*. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 3 are the metacentric diagrams for a battleship, a 
vessel sharply curved at the bilge typiceu of a large number of 
merchant steamers, and a sailing ship of " Symondite^' (or peg top) 
section ; it will bo observed that in the first and second the M curve 
is slightly concave upwards, and in the third sharply convex. 

The buoyancy curve in all cases is nearly a straight line whose 
inclination at a particular water plane to the horizontal is equal to 
tan“*AA/V ; where A is the water plane area, and h the depth of the 
centre of buoyancy below the surface. The position of the meta- 
centre at an intermediate water line is obtained from the diagram 
by drawing a horizontal lino at the draught required, and squanng 



up from its intersection with the 45® line to meet the curve of meta- 
centres. 

With these curves are associated (though usually drawn separatMy) 
two others known as the curves of Displacement and of Tons per inch 
and expressed by AA and BB respwtivcly in the above figures. 
These have the mean draught of water as abscissa (vertical), and 
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the displacement in tons and tiie number of tons required to increase 
the mean draught by i in., respectively, as ordinates (horisontal). 
The ordinate of^e curve of displacement at any water line is clearly 
proportional to the area of the curve of tons per inch up to that J 
I water line. 

The properties of the metacentric stability at small angles are 
used when determining the vertical position of the centre of gravity 
of a ship by an " inclining experiment”; this gives a 
ittCHiuttg QQ calculations for this position made in the 

expert" initial stages of the design, and enables the stability of 

***** * the completed ship in any condition to be ascertained 

with great accuracy. 

The experiment is made in the following manner : — 

Let fig. 6 represent the transverse section of a ship ; let w be 
two weights on deck at the positions P, Q, chosen as lar apart trans- 
versely as convenient ; and let G be the combined centre of gravity 

of ship and weights. 
When the weight at P 
is moved across the deck 
to Q', the centre of 
gravity of the whole 
moves from G to some 
point G' so that GG' is 
parallel to PQ' (assumed 
horizontal) and equal to 
Ate/W where A is the dis- 
^ tance moved through by 

W I LJ4-- — I L p, and W is the total dis- 

placement. The ship m 
consequence heels to a 
small angle 6, the new 
vertical through G pass- 
ing through the meta- 
centre M ; also GM 
GG' cot 6 = kwfVf cot 6^ 
the metacentric height 
being thereby determined 
and the position of G then 
found irom the meta- 
centric diagram. In prac- 
tice e is observed by means of plumb bobs or a short period peri- 
dulum recording angles on a cylinder ; ^ the weight w at P, which is 
chosen so as to give a heel of from to 5®, is divided into several 
portions moved separately to Q'. The weight at is replaced at 
P, the angle heeled through again observed ; and the weight at Q 
similarly moved to P' where p'Q=sA = PQ', and the angle observed; 
CiM is then taken as the mean of the various evaluations. 

In the case of small transverse inclinations it has been assumed 
that the vertical through the upright and the inclined positions of the 
centre of buoyancy intersect, or, which is the same thing, 
that the centre of buoyancy remains in the same trans- 
eliamtioat, plane when the vessel is inclined. This assumption 
is not generally correct for large transverse inclinations, but is 
nevertheless usually made in practice, being sufliciently accurate 

for the purpose of esti- 
mating the righting 
moments and ranges of 
stability of different 
ships, calculated under 
the same conventional 
system ; this is all 
that is neces.sary for 
practical purposes. 

With this assump- 
tion, there will always 
be a point of inter- 
section (M' in fig. 7) of 
the verticals through 
the upright and in- 
clined centres of buoy- 
PlO. 7. ancy ; and the righting 

. lever is, as before, 

GZ = GM' sin 0. In this case, however, there is no simple forniula 
for BM' as there is for BM in the limiting case where 0 is infini- 
tesimal; and other methods of calculation are necc^ry. 

The development of this part of the subject was due origii^ly to 
Atwood, who in the Philosophical Transactions of 1796 and * 7 ?^ 
advanced reasons for differing from the metacentric method which 
was pubUshed by Boaguer 

AtwoSd's treatment of atabiUty (which was the foundation of the 
modes of eafculation adopted in England until about twenty years 

Let WL, WX' (fig, 7) be respectively the water lines of a ehip when 


925 



> Such an instrument is described by Froude for recording the 
** relative ** inclinaHon of a ship amongst waves, TfansacHm$ of 
InsMuHon o1 Nmol AnhiUeb, 1873, p. > 79 - . The 
should have sufficient weight and the arm cair^ng the pen umy 
about 4 ft. long. If the cyUnder 1» witt a cjock lading 

the time the natural period of the ship will also be obtained. 


upright and inclined at an angle I, S their point of intciaection : 
B and B' the centres of buoyancy, and g. the eentns of gravity 6f 
the equal wedges WSW', L'SL, andf A^, A^ the feet of the pefpendicu- 
lars from g|, g, on the inclined water line. Draw GZ, BR paraiiel 
to W'L' meeting the vertical through B' in Z and R. 

The righting lever is GZ as before ; if V be the volume of displace- 
ment, and V that of either wedge, then 

V X BR aa i» X AjA, 

also 

GZ^^BR-BGsing; 
whence the righting moment or 

W X GZ « - BG sin 

This is termed Atwood’s formula. Since BG, V and W arc usually 
known, its application to the computation of stability at various 
angles and draughts involves only the determination of r x AiA^. A 
convenient method of obtaining this moment was introduced by 
F. K. Barnes and pubUshed in Trans. Inst. S.A. (igfii). The 
steps in this method were as follows : (a) assume a series of trial 
water lines at equal angular intervals radiating from S' the inter- 
section of the upright water line with the middle line plane ; (6) 
calculate the volumes of the various immersed and emerged trial 
wedges by radial integration, using the formula 




where r, 0 arc the jiolar co-ordinates of the ship’s side, measured 
from S' as origin, and dx an element of length ; (r) estimate tlie 
moment of transference of the same wedges parallel to the particular 
trial water line by the formula 


V X h^h.^ - cos (0 - 


adding together the moments for botli sides of the ship ; and (<f) add 
or subtract a parallel layer at the desired inchnation to oring the result 
to the correct displacement. The true water line at any angle is 
obtained by dividing the difference of volume of the two wedges by 
the area of the water plane (equal to Jriir, for both sides) and setting 
off the quotient as a distance above or below the assumed water line 
according as the emerged wedge is greater or less than the immersed 
wedge. The effect of this ” layer correction " on the moment of 
transference is tlien allowed. , 

The righting moment and the value of GZ arc thus determined 
for the displacement under consideration at any required angle of 
heel. - , , 

A different method of obtaining the righting moments of ships at 
large angles of inclination has prevailed m France, the standard 
investigation on the subject being that of M. Reech first published in 
his memoir on the ” Construction of Metacentric Evolutes for a Vessel 
under different Condi- 
tions of Lading" (1864). 

The principle of his 
method is dependent 
on the following geo- 
metrical properties ; — 

Let B', B^(fig. 8) be 
the centres of buoy- 
ancy corresponding to 
two water lines W'L', 

W'L" inclined at angles 
0, 0 + d0, to the original 
upright water line WL, 

00 l^ing small ; and let 
?i. ga be the centres of 
gravity of the equal 
wedges W'TW", L'TL". 

The moment of either 
wedge about the line 
figjj is sero, and the 
moments of W'L' A and 
of W''L''A about 

are therefore equal ; since these volumes are also equal, the per- 
pendicular distances of B' and B" from gjgj are equal, or B B is 
parallel to , , , , . . 4.^ 

The projection on the plane of inclination of the locus of the centre 
of buo^ncy for varying inclinations with constant displacement is 
termed the curve of buoyancy, a portion BB'B' of which is shown m 
the figure. On diminishing the angle d0 indefinitely so that B 
approaches B' to coincidence, the line B'B" becomes, m toe limit, 
toe tangent to the curve BB'B', and coincides with toe wa^ 
Une W'L' ; hence the tangent to the curve of buoyancy is parallel 
to the water line. ^ i 

Again, if the normals to the curve at B , B (which are the verticals 
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may be passed through M', W, , commencing at M, the meta- 
centre. This curve, which is the evolutc of the curve of buoyancy, 
is known as the nuUuantric curve, and its properties were first 
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invMtigftted by Boitgtter in iiu Ttw/^ du Navirt. The points 
curve aie now termed pro^fMiac&nkts. 

U p repRsaent the lene^b oi the Dornml BTd' or the radius of 
curvature o/ the curve of buoyancy at an angle then the 

length oi an element of arc of the B curve. In tKe limit when d$ is 

indefinitely small, ^ = Using Cartesian co-ordinates with B as 

origin and By, Br, as horizontal and vertical axes, 
we have — 

r dy ds ^ ' 


whence 


ds ds . „ . ^ /X 

.... (2) 

y * jj^V ^ ^‘d0\ j*P' 


and the righting lever GZ s y cos + (z - BG) sin 8. 

The radius p is (as for the upright position) equal to the moment 
of inertia of the corresponding water-plane about a longitudinal 
axis through its centre of gravity divided by the volume of dis- 
placement ; the integration may be directly performed in the 
case of tx^ics of simple geometrical form, while a convenient 
method of approximation such as Simpson's Rules is employed 
with vessels of the usual ship-shaped type. As an example in the 
case of a box, or a ship with upright sides in the neighbourhood of the 
water-line, if BG =r a and BM = /)„, then p = pn sec> 8 : 
whence 


and 


y = Ijp cos 6.d8 - pQ tan 8, 

*-J^P ****' = iPo 


GZ ss {pQ - a) sin 9 + J/9(, tan** 8. sin 8 ; 


which relations will also hold for a prismatic vessel of parabolic 
section. It is interesting to note that in these cases if the stability 
for infinitely small inclinations is neutral, i.e. if p. ~ a, the vessel is 
stable for small finite inclinations, the righting lever var3ring ap- 
proximately as the cube of the angle of heel. 

The application of the preceding formulae to actual ships is trouble- 
some anil laborious on account of the necessity for finding by trial 
tlie positions of the inclined water-lines which cut off a constant 
volume of displacement. To avoid this difficulty the process was 
modified by Reech and Risbec in the following manner : — Multiply 
equations (i) and (2) by \.d8, V being the volume of displacement; 
we then have — 

d(Vy) = I cos . . . . (3) 


d(V^z) - 1 sin 8.d8, . . . . (4) 

where I is the moment of inertia of the inclined water-line about a 
longitudinal axis pas.sing through its centre of gravity. These 
forqiulae have been obtained on the supposition that the volume V 
is constant while 6 is varying ; but by regarding the above equa- 
tions as rejiresenting the moments of transference horizontally and 
vertically due to the wedges, it is evident that V may be allowed 
to vary in any manner provided that the moment 01 inertia I is 
taken aliout the longitudinal axis passing through the intersection 
of consecutive water-lines. In particular the water-lines may all be 
drawn through the point of intersection of the upright water-line 
with the middle line, and the moments of inertia are then equal to 
\\t^dx for both sides of the ship, r being the half-breadth along the 
inchned water-line ; the increase in volume is the difference between 
the quantity for the two sides of the ship. 

If V., Vo be the volumes of displacement at angles a and g re- 
spectively, 

and substituting in (3) and (4) and integrating, 

"[/*- 1 ™**' 


. (5) 

. ( 6 ) 
. (7) 


On eliminating in (3), (6) and (7), y and t can be found. 

This is repeated at different draughts, and thus V«, y and m are 
determined at a number of draughts at the same angle, enabling 
corves of v and jr to be drawn at various constant angles with V for 
an abscissa ; from these, curves may be obtained for y and z with the 
angle a as abscissa for various constant displacements ; GZ being 
equal to 

ycosa + lz-alsina. 


From the foregoing it is evident that the dements of transverse 
stability, including the co-ordinates of the eentreof buoyancy, position 


of pro-metaceatre, values of rijghting lever and rightmg moment, 
depend on two variable quantities— tine displacement the angle 

of heel The righting lever GZ is in England selected 
as the most useful criterion of the stability~and, after 
f being evaluated for the various conditions, is plotted 
in a form of curves->(a) for various constant di^iacements on * 
an . abscissa of angle of inclination, (t) for a number of constant 



Fig. 9. — Cross Curves of Stability of a Battleship. 

angles on an abscissa of displacement. These are known as curves of 
stabiliiy and cross cun>es of stability respectively ; either of these can 
be readily constructed when the other has been obtained ; which 
process is utilized in the method now almost universally adopted for 
obtaining GZ at large angles of inclination, a full description being 
given in papers by Merrifield and Amsler in Trans. J.N.A. (1880 
and 1884). The procedure is as follows: 

X. The substitution of calculations at constant angle for those at 
constant volume. A number of water-lines at inclinations having a 
constant angular interval (generally 15®) are drawn passing through 
the intersection S' of tlie load water-line with the middle line on the 
body plan. Other water-lines are set ofi parallel to these at fixed 
distances above or below the original water-hne passing through S'. 

2. The volumes of displacement and the moments about an axis 
through S' perpendicular to the water-line are determined lor each 
draught and inclination by means of the Amsler-Lafion mtegrator, 



the pointer of this instrument being taken in turn round the im- 
mersed part of each section. 

3. On dividing the moments by the corresponding volumes, the 
perpendicular distance of the centre of buwancy from the vertical 
throi^h S' is obtained, i.e. the value of GZ, assuming G and S' to 
coifx:ide. 

4. For each angle in turn cross curves of GZ are drawn on a 
base of displacement. 
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5. From the cross t^s, curves of stabiUty on a base of angle of 
incUnatioa can be constructed for any required diiadacement, 
allowance being ^nade for the position of G by adding to, or sub- 
tracting from, each ordinate, the quantity OS' sin a accordi^ as G is 
below or above S'. 

• A typical set of cross curves of stability for a battleship of about 
18,000 tons displacement is shown in fig. q. It will be observed that 
the righting levers decrease with an increase of displacement ; and 
this is a general characteristic of the cross curves for s^ps of ordinary 



Deep Condition shewn 

Normal 

Light •• » 

Fig. II. — Curves of Stability of a Merchant Vessel. 

form. The additional weights that constitute the diflerencc lx-*tween 
light and deep load (i.c. cargo, coal, .stores and water) are generally 
placed low down, and thus the position of the centre of gravity i.s 
usually lower when loaded than when light, causing an increase of 
stability which frequently more than compensates for the loss ol 
stability indicated by the cross curves. . 

The StabiUty curves for the same vessel are reproduced in fig. 10. 
It is customary in warships to draw separate curves for three ^n- 
ditions: (a) normal load. t.c. fully equipiied with bunkers about half 
full, and reserve feed tanks empty ; (6) deep load with all bunkers 
and tanks full; {i) light with all coal, water (except in boilers), 
ammunition, provisions and consumable stores removed. 

The curves for a cargo or passenger shqi are generally drawn lor 
the condition when light, when fully laden with passengers or with a 
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The slope of the stabiUfy curve for small angles, the maximum 
righting lever with the angle at which it occurs, and the xaim or 
the iimlination at which the stability vanishes are of partibilar 
interest, inasmuch as the curve depends principally on these ; 

%nd theeeffect on them, particulars of variation of freeboard, breadth 
and position of centre of gravity, is considered below. 

The stability curve A A (fig. 12) is drawn for a box-shaped yosml 
of draught 10 ft., freeboard 10 ft. and beam 30 ft. ; with C.G. m the 
water-plane. The curves EE. FF, GG are drawn for the ^ 
same vessel, but with freeboard altered to 12|, y\ and 5 ft. 
respectively ; it will be observed that frecDoard has no 
influence on the stability at small angles, but has a marked effect <m 
the range and maximum righting lever. An incmase of freeboard is 
generally accompanied by a rise in the position of the centre of 
gravity ; this is not included in the curves, but would actually reduce 



the stability to some extent. The effect of frcelKiard on the range and 
on the safety of shins is also illustrated by a comparison lH*tween the 
curves of stability (fig. i of the armoured turret ships “ Monarch " 
and “ Captain,'* the latter of which was lo.st at sea m 1870. These 
vessels were similar in construction and dimensions excejit that the 
freeboard of the Monarch " was 14' o' and that of the “ Captain *' 
0' 6' : the smaller freeboard of the “ Captain " was associated 
w'ith a slightly lower position of the centre of gravity and a greater 
mctacentric height. 'I'he stability curve of the " Cantam " in 
consequence rises rather more steeply than that of the “ Monarch 
111) to alx>ut 14® when tlie deck eilge is immerst‘d ; the righting lever 
then rapidly declines, and vanishes at 541 ®, in , 

“ Monarch's," where the maximum righting lever is doubly and 
range augmented times by the additional freelioard, ror the 
influence of the range in enabling a ship to withstand a suddenly 

applied force see “ Dynamical Stability." . . . .x 

Again, for the box .shaped vessel previously considered, if t^he 
breadth is modified successively from 30 ft. to 3 .^..*.*^ other 

features remaining unaltered, the curves of stj^ility then 
obtained are represented by BB, CC and I>l-> in fig.12. It is 
seen that alteration in lieam affects principally the Btabihty 
levers at moderate angles of inclination, while at 90 inclination the 
curves all intersect. Since nt small angles GZ-GM.f> (in circular 



Fig. 14. — Curves of Stability of a Steam Yacht showing effect 
of variation in height of centre of gravity. 


Fig. 12.— Curves of Stability of a Box-shaped Vessel showing 
the influence of beam and freeboard. 

homogeneous cargo, and sometimes for aa intermediate condition; 
typical curves are given in fig- 

Stability curves are obtained on the assumptions 
I That ^ openings in the upper deck, forc-castle and poop (if 
any) arc coverctfin and made watertight ; and the buoyancy of any 
erections above these decks is generally neglecte . , , 

2. That the side of the ship is intact ui) to the upper deck, all 

side scuttles, ports or other ownings *"8 . 

3. That affrights in the ship are absolutely fixed. 

4. That no chimgcs of trim occur during the inclination, 
in some cases curves are drawn (a) with fow^lc 

Intact, {b) with these thrown open to the sea, the latter con<fition 
being more commonly considered. 


measure) approximately, the initial sloiie of the curve is nroportional 
to GM, ana the tangent to this curve at the origin can be drawn by 
setting by the value of GM as an ordinate to an angle of one radian 
(57-3®) as absci.ssa, and joining the point to the origin, (See nga. 
10 and IX.) The height of the metecentre above the centre of 
buoyancy will, caeteris paribus, vary with the cube of the breadth, 
and an increase of beam will result in a largjp^ increase of stability at 
moderate angles. ^ 

Finally the effect of an alteration In tie Vertical position of the 
centre of gravity is illustrated by the thice ftab^ curves of a 
steam yacht in fig. 14, where the wntre of gravfw is 
successively raised i ft. In the condition **" 


successively raised i ft. In the condition coriespottdteg p/ 

to the fourth and lowest curve, the GM is negative 2 ft.) 

and so also are the righting levers up to 1 5® when the curve 
crosses the axis ; from 1 5^ to about 5*" the GZ is poslttve, but above 
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thUt value it again becomes negative. In this case the stability is 
ttnstable at the upright position, and the ship will roll to an ax^ of 
25® on eiAer side wtere the equilibrium is stable. This peculiarity is 
uncommon in nietchant steamers at light draught. Ample 
stability at large angles and good range is promed in suchtases 
high freeboard ; but. apart from any considerations of safety, 
water ballast is used to lower the centre of gravity to a sufficient 
extent to avoid excessive tenderness. 

The properties of the loci of centres of buoyancy and of pro- 
metacentres were fully investigated by Dupin in 1822, including also 
_ the 8urfacc.s into which these curves develop when admit- 

. ting inclinations about transverse and " skew ** axes. It 
m0trtcMi shown that the tangent to the curve of buoyancy 

t^peruw. parallel to the corresponding water-line ; 

and assuming that the ship is only free to turn in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of inclination, the positions of equilibrium are 
found by drawing from the centre of gravity all possible normals 
to the buoyancy curve, or equally, all possible tangents to its evolute, 
th(‘ metacentric curve, since the condition to be satisfied i.s. that the 
centres of gravity and buoyancy shall lie in the same vertical. Again, 



when the curve of statical stability crosses the axis, making an acute 
positive angle as at P in fig. 14. the values of GZ on eit^r side of 
P are such as to tend to move the ship towards the position at P, 
and the equilibrium at P is stable. Similarly, when the curve 
crosses the axis “ negatively,” as at the origin and Q, the eaui- 
librium is unstable. Since the angle of intersection cannot be either 
positive or negative twice in succession, on considering rotation in 
one direction only, it follows that positions of stable and unstable 
equilibrium occur alternately and the total number of i>ositions of 
equilibrium is even. 

The radius of curvature of the curve of buoyancy is equal to 1 /V, 
and is always positive. The curve, therefore, has no re-entrant p^s 
or cusps, is continuous and has no sudden changes in direction ; 
parallel tangents (or normals) can be drawn through two points only 
(corresponding to inclinations separated by x8o®), which property is 
shared by its evolute. the metacentric curve. On the other hand, 
the moment of inertii^I varies continuously with the inclination, 
attaining maximum^ and minimum values alternately ; and the 
metacentric curve, thhrsin^, contains a scries of cusps correspond- 
ing to the vahpi Af I V^n dl-o, which will generally occur at 
positions of miiUMtiy (s.g. at o® and 180®). near the angles at 
which the doa;^ aa|pa4 w immersed or emerged, and at about 90® 
and 270®. 

The curves of buoyancy and flotation and the metacentric curve 
for Hdil. troopship ** Sexapis ” are shown with reference to the 
section of the ship in fig. 15, and on an enlarged scale for greater 
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cleamess in fig. 16.1 It will be seen that the metaoentrio curve 
contains eight cusps, M^, BL, . . . Assuming the ship to heel 
to starboard, M] corresponds to the upright petition, to the 
immersion of the starboard topsides and emersion of the |>ort b&ge ; 

corresponds to ^® of heel, to the complete immersion of the 
deck and the emersion of the starboard bike. M. corresponds to the 
bottom-up position and similarly for Me. and Me. There are also 
6 nodes, of which P and Q arc on the middle line. By means of 
those curves, the effect of a rise or fall in the position of the ship's 
centre of gravity can readily be traced. The positions of equilibrium 
correspond to the normals that can be drawn from G to the buoy- 
ancy curve, or equally to the tangents drawn to its evolute the meta- 
centric curve. For stable equilibrium G lies below M, i.e. generally 
between B and M ; and for unstable equilibrium, similarly, B is 
between G and M. In the ship under consideration, was the actual 
centre of gravity, and GjMj corresponds to the upright position of 
stable equilibrium. As the vessel heels over, equilibrium (this time un- 
stable) is again reached at about 90®, and a third position (stable) is 
obtained when the ves.scl is bottom up, being then the meta- 
centric height. A fourth (unstable) position is obtained at about 
270®, after which the original 
jxjsition GjM, is reached, the 
vessel having turned completely 
round. For this position of CJj 
therefore, there are four positions 
of equilibrium, two of which are 
stable and two unstable ; and 
this is also true for all positions 
of G between M^ and M^. 

If G lies at G4 between and 
the point P, there arc six positions 
of equilibrium, alternately stable 
and unstable. If G is below P as 
at Gb, there are two positions of 
equilibrium of wluch the upright 
only is stable. A self-nghting 
life-boat exactly corresponds to 
this condition, the vessel being 
capable of resting only in the 
original upright position. If G is 
above Q, oh the other hand, as at 
Gj, there are again only two 
positions of equilibrium, the vessel 
being unstable when upright. If 
G is at G« there are again six 
positions of e(iuilibrium ; the up- 
right position is unstable, but a 
stable position is reached at a 
certain angle on either side. This 
pliase is often realised in merchant 
ships when light, as already stated 
(jjtiie fig. 14). When G is exactly 
upon one of the branches of the 
metacentric curve, the cqudibrium 
is neutral ; if it is at Mj the ship is 
stable for finite inclinations, and 
if at Q unstable ; similarly for Mj 
(except that the neutral state 
is then reached at 180®) and 
for P. 

In all the above cases it will be 
observed that tlie positions of 
stable and unstable equilibrium 
are equal in number and occur 
alternately. There are two exceptions : — 

1. When the moment of inertia of the water plane changes abruptly 
so that the B curve receives a sudden change of curvature. This is 
possible with bodies of pccuhar geometrical forms, and two po.sition.s 
of M then correspond to one position of the body ; if G lies between 
them, the equilibrium is stable for inclinations in one direction and 
unstable for those in the opposite direction, and is then termed 
" mixed.” 

2. When the equilibrium is neutral, this condition may be re- 
garded as the coincidence of two or more positions of equilibrium 
alternately stable and unstable. The ship may then be either 
stable, unstable or neutral for finite inclinations ; in exceptional 
cases she may be stable in one direction and unstable in the other, 
resembling to some extent the condition of “ mixed equilibrium.” 

Another curve whose properties were originally investigated by 
Dupin is the curve of fiotatton F,F»F, . . . (fig. 15), which is the 
envelope of all the possible water-hnes for the ship when incUned 
transversely at constant displacement. Since, as previously shown, 
consecutive watcr-plancs intersect on a line passing through their 

> The curves of buoyancy and flotation and the metacentaic 
curve for various forms, including that of H.M.S, “ Serapi^ * 
were obtained by practical investigation by the writer in 1871. The 
results showed that Dupin’s investigations, which were apparenriy 
purely theoretical, had not fully disclosed certain features of the 
curves, such as the cusps, &c. 
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2f tBcnwd, the oeatie of Hotatioii, tbe curve 
oi flotetuMi the locm oE the projectioiiB of the oentret of 

fiotatK>ii on the fUBae of the figure^ which curve touches each waters 

line. 

^ From conisideratioa of the slope of a ship's side around the peri- 
pliery of a water^hne, Dupin obtained the following expression for 
p', the radius of curvature of fhe curve of flotation, 

, tan a. fls : , 

^ w-Jtef-pBSi 

where is an eluent of the perimeter, a the inclination of the ship’s 
side to the vertical, and y its distance from the longitudinal axis 
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giving Leclert's first expression ; also, since p 

rfl .,rff 

<fV 



Fig. lO. 
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which is Leclcrt's second expression for 

The value of p' at the upright can be obtained from the 
metacentric diagram by the following simple construction. Let 
M and B ha the metacentre and the centre of buoyancy for a 
water-line WL on the metacentric diagram (fig. 18) ; draw the 
tangent to the B cur^’t* meeting WL at and tlirough Q thaw OR 
to meet MB and parallel to the tangent to the M curve at M. 

Let BP = h, and area of water-line be A. Then 

also 

MK > BM - (BP 4- PR) « |i - ^(tan , 'f tu «). 

If D be the draught. 

tan € -f tan 0 * — 

whence 

MR=, + V^-/; 

the curve of flota- 
tion being concave 
upwards if R is 
below M. 

For moderate in- 
clinations Irom the 
upright, the buoy- 
ancy of the add^ 
layer due to a small 
additional submer- 
sion will act through 
the centre of curv a- 
ture of the curve 
of flotation ; this 

jK>int may be regarded as that at which any 
additional weight will, on being placed on a 
ship, cause no difference to the values of the 
righting moment at moderate angles of inclina- 
tion. The curve of flotation, therefore, and its 
evolute bear similar relations to the increase or 
decrease of tlie .stability of u .ship due to altera- 
tion of draught, a.H the curves of buoyancy and 
of pro-metiiceiitres do to the actual amount of 
the stability. 

The curve of flotation resemble.^ the curve of buoyancy in that not 



tlirough the centre of flotation. M. Emile Leclerl, in a pajier read 1 w. TfirjjrtYnn h»t 

at the Institution of Naval Architects, 1870, proved the eouivalence i more than two tangents can lie drawn to it in arty given direction, but 


at LL&u wa\/sa vr* a j — — a 

i)t the above formula to the two following, w'hich are known as 
Leclert's Theorem : 


/ - P + and p- 


dl 


where I and V are respectively the moment of inertia of the water- 


it differs in that its radius of curvature can become 
infinite or change sign. It contains a number of 

cusps determined by These occur in an 

ordinary ship-shape lx)dy at positions : (i) at or near 
the angles at which the deck is immersed or emerged 



Leclert h Theorem as follows (in abbreviated form) : .... mivy 

Let B, B, (hg. 17) be the centres of buoyancy of a ship m two 
consecutive inplbied positions, and F, F. the corresponding centres ■ curves to 
of flotation. Draw' normals 13 M, B,M, 
meeting at the pro-metacentre M, and 
FC, F,C, meeting at the centre of curva- 
ture C. Produce FB, FjBi to meet at O ; 
joinOM,MC. 

Then BM, CF and B,M, CFi are re- 
spectively parallel, and ultimately also 
BBj, FF,; hence the triangles MBB„ 

CFFi are similar and 

BM BB, OB^ 

Cl- 'FF. 'OF 



Ffo. 10. 



Fig. 17. 


so tliat O, M and C are colUnear, 

If the displacement V be now increased | 
( dV, changing B to B', and M to M', ! 


by 


then since the added displacement dV may 
be supposed concentrated at F, B; wiU lie^ ^BF and it may be 
shown similarly as before that M' lies on OC. Further, considermg 
the transference of moments, BB x V ~ BF x dV, 

Draw MED paraUel to BF, then 

<iV__BB' ME_M'E^ . 

V~BF*MD'CD 


or p 


p -p 


ancy and of pro-mctacentres and the curve of statical 

arc of interest, and enable the former 

be constructed wlien the latter have been 
obtained. If GZ% GZ^ (fig. 19) arc the righting levers 
corresponding to inclinations 0 , P + rfP, where dfi 
v^anishes in the limit; B', B”, the centres of buoyancy, M' the pro- 
metacentre ; produce GZ' to meet B*’M' in U. 

TTien, neglecting squares of small quantities, 

d(GZ')=Z'U=^M'Z'.dP, 

il(GZ') 

or vertical distance of M' above G*= — ^ — . 

AlsoM'B'^-M'B": 

hence 

Z'B" - Z'B' = MZ' . MZ' » Z'U =» GZ'.de, 

or 

|<(B’Z') 

, dfi^ ’ 

‘ i.e. the vertical distance (B 7 /) of Ci over B is equal to /GZ.^, 

It follows that by diffcrentiatuig tlic levers of stotical stability and 
' finding tlie slope at each ordinate the vertical distance of M over G is 
; obtained, and M’ may be plotted by setting iup tbU value from Z' 
above GZ' drawn at the correct inclination ; also that by integrating 
i .the curve of statical stability and finding its area up to any angle, the 
I vertical separation of G and B' is obtained, and B' may be plotted by 
' setting down this value increased by BG below Z\ 

xxfv. 30 
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Tlie work done in inclining a «hip eloWIy m as to maintain a 
conitant displacement (and avoid communicating any unnecessary 
movement or disturbance to the water) is given by the 

9UMHiy> expression where M is the moment resisgng the* 

inclination. This may be written 


Wx j*CZ.dl; 


and it has been shown above that this is equal to the weight 
multiplied by the vertical separation of tiie centres of gravity and 
buoyancy. Ibis is otherwise evident since the work is the sum of 
that done against the forces acting on the ship, viz. the weight and 
the buoyancy ; these are respectively equal to W x rise of G, and 
W X fall of B, giving the value W.(Z'B" - BG) as before. 

The dynamical stability of a ship at any angle is defined as the work 
done in inclining tlie ship from the upright position ; and its value 
is conveniently obtained by integrating the curve of statical stability 
as stated above. The dynamical stability can thus be calculated at 
various angles and a curve obtained, whose ordinates represent work 
done in foobtons. The curve of dynamical stability is drawn for a 
liattleship (normal condition) in hg. lo, and is there shown in 
relation to the curve of statical stability ; it will be seen that 
the dynamical stability increases continuously until tlie righting 
moment vanishes, when it becomes a maximum. 

A formula for t!ie dynamical stability of a ship at any angle was 
given by Canon Moseley in a paper read before the Royal Society in 
i8,<jo. Experiments on models made under his direction at Ports- 
mouth Dockyard showed that the actual work in quickly inclining 
to a moderate angle agreed closely with tliat calculated in the case 
of a model of circular section ; but considerable divergence was 
obtained with a model of triangular section owing to the motion of 
the water set up, and also, probably, to the variation in displacement 
during the roll. 

The existence of large righting couples at moderate angles of 
heel is of greater importance in a sailing ship than in a steamship, 
- since in the former it determines tne amount of sail that 

sAlos ^ lafely carried under known weather conditions and 

thereby influences the speed. A sailing ship in motion 
is subjected to wind-pressures on the sails and the upper works 
of the ship, and to the water-pressures on the hull. When the ship is 
in steady motion, these forces are equal and opposite ; and, so far 
as the stability is concerned, it is sufficient to determine the trans- 
verse resultant of the wind-pressure on the sails, and its moment, 
the water-pressure on the hull affecting only the speed and leeway 
of the ship. 

The pressure on the sails depends on their form and area, their 
position, and the ap^rent velocity of the wind, i.e. the velocity 
relative to the ship. The pressure of the wind on the hull is obtain- 
able similarly to that on the sails, but is usually neglected as the 
heeling moment is small. Experiments have been made to determine 
the wind-pressure on plates by Dines, Langley, Eiffel, Stanton 
and others ; and the results of the experiments are briefly as follows — 

Tlic normal pressure R in pounds on a plate of area A square feet 
exposed to face normally a wind of velocity V feet per second is 
giVen by the formula R K AV^, where K is a coefllcicnt depending 
on the form and area of the plate. For a square or circular plate 
of about I sq. ft. in area K is aTOut *0014, corresponding to a pressure 
of X n> per sq. ft. ai about 16 knots. The coefficient increases slightly 
for larger dimonsionB of the plate. It has also been found that a 
departure from the square or circular form involving an increase 
in perimeter for the same area causes an increase in the mean pressure. 
An alteration from the plane to tlie concave, analogous ti> the 
" licllymg " of sails, is accompanied by a slight increase in the 
pressure per square foot of projected area ; but for any large amount 
of concavity the increase is more than counterbaJanced by the 
decrease in the projected area. 

No simple law exists connecting the normal pressure on a plate 
exposed obliquely to the wind with the angle of incidence ; it is 
found that the results for air^ exhibit a close agreement with tiiose 
for water after allowing for the difference of density between the two 
fluids. At small angles of incidence up to about 20°, or even 40® 
(varying with the shape of the plateh the pressure varies directly 
as the angle ; beyond mis limit it is slightly diminished, afterwards 
increasing or decreasing to a value wliich is almost constant for the 
remaining angles up to and including 90®. The centre of pressure 
for oblique impact lies between the leading edge and the centre of 
mvity of the area. In a plate t ft. square, it lies 0*3 ft. from the 
leading edge at 10® inclination and 0*4 ft. at 30® inclination, gradually 
approaching the centre of the plate as the angle of inclination is 
increased. A shght curving or concavity of the |^tc does not appear 
to have much influence on the normal com^nent of the wind- 
pressure. 

The wind-pressure on the sails of a ship cannot be calculated with 
any degree of precision because existing information is insufficient 
to take account of (a) the varie^ in area and shape of the sails used ; 
(h) the different positions in which the sails may be placed relative to 
the wind and to each other ; and (c) the interference of adjacent 
sails with each other. On the other hand, conclusions based on 
these experiments are of value both in assisting in an intelligent 
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apprecktion of the effects of changes in tim sad areas, saff pont^ 
and m the form ol rig, and in forming a oomparison between the 
vi^s qualities of sp^, stability and general Wtviour of vessels 
with which experience has been obtained. 

The stability of a saibng vessel is luoallv estimated by assuming 
all plain sail to be placed in a fore and aft diiection and to be subject 
to a normal pressure of x tb per sq. ft., corresponding to a wind of 
about x6 knots. The resultant pressure of the wind is supposed to 
act through the centre of gravity of the total sail area (termed the 
cenlre of effort). The resultant pressure of the water on the hull, 
which is equal and mposite to the wind-pressure^ is assumed to pass 
through the centre of gravity of the area of the immersed middle line 
plane (termed the centre of lateral resistance). If A be the vertical 
distance between these points in feet, A the sail area in square feet, 
and a the angle of heel, the moment causing the heel is (on these 
assumptions) 

foot-tons 

2240 

and the righting moment is approximately 
W X GM sin a. 

Hence 

AA 

2*40. WxGM 

The reciprocal of this quantity or 

224a . W X GM 
Ah 

is a measure of the capability of the ship to stand up under her canvas 
and is termed the power to carry sail. Its value varies with different 
sizes and classes of ships and lioats. It is relatively small in small 
boats and small yachts owing to the practicability of reducing the 
angle of heel by movable ballast ; anfl a low value is also perinis.sible 
in large yachts on account of their great range of stability. In boats 
and yachts it varies from 3 to 4 and in full-rigged sailing slups from 
15 to 20. 

The stability of sailing ve.ssels at large angles of inclination varies 
considerably with the cla.s8 of vessel. In racing yachts and other 
completely decked sailing boats whose ratios of beam to depth and 
draught are comparatively small, initial stability is obtained by 
lowering the centre of gravity with ballast fitted on the keel, and the 
range then extends to considerably over 90® ; on the other hand, a 
number of halt-decked or open sailing boats immerse their gunwales 
when inclined to a moderate angle. With reference to this, Mr Dixon 
Kemp in his Yacht Architecture remarks tliat the deck edge should 
not DC inunersed at an angle of heel less than 20” ; some small 
centre-board boats whose gunwales are awash at 12° or 15® cause 
anxiety. With full-rigged sailing ships this angle is commonly 20® 
to 25®. 

The effect of a sudden gust of wind on a sailing ship is obtained 
by equating the work done on the ship by the gust to her dynamical 
stability ; and the angle at which this cquahty holds will be the 
extreme angle of heel, assuming the sliip to be onginally upright and 
at rest. Since the dynamical stability is represented by the area of 
the statical stability curve it is convenient to represent this angle 
in relation to this latter curve. Tlie effects of tne resistance and 
inertia of the water and any change of displacement are neglected ; 
the wind-pressure is assum^ constant during the roll, in accordance 
^vith the results of experiments on oblique plates (the maximum 
angle of roll being supposed less than 50®) ; tne modification of the 
pressure due to the motion of the sail is alw neglected. 

Let OPQ (fig. 20) be the curve of statical stability, the ordinates 
representing righting moments, and let the heeling couple due to the 
gust be represented by OS. If N be the extreme angle of heel, draw 
bPUR parallel to the base, cutting the curve at P, R ; and PM, NQ 
perpenmcular. The work done by the wind is the area OSUN and is 
equal to the dynamical stability of the ship or the area OPQN. 
Hence the areas OPS, PQU are equal, 
and the extreme angle of hcHsl is deter- ) 
mined by this isquality. If P and Q 
lie on the initial and approximately 
straight portion of the curve, the ex- 
treme angle of heel ON is about twice 
that of the steady angle OM corre- 
^nding to the streng^ of the gust. 

The area QUR represents the reserve 
dynamical stability when the wind is 
blowing with strength corresponding to OS ; the intercepts of 
the ordinates below SPUR doing work against the force of 
the wind, leaving' the segments a^ve SPR available for absorb- 
ing the kinetic energy possessed by the vessel at the position of 
steady heel PM. As the strength of the gust is increased the points 
P and Q travel farther along the curve until P', Q' are reacheo, such 
that the areas P'Q'Q, OTP' arc equal ; the vessel will tten come 
momentarily to rest at Q' and will be in unstable equilibrium, any 
increase in the wind-pressure causing her to capsize. It follows that 
a ship sailing in a wind of sufficient strength to cause a moderate 
angle of heel equal to OM' will be on the point of capsizing if tlie 
wind should happen to drop and afterwards return uddenly with its 



Fig. 20. 
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form«r terec. .A more dangerous, though improbable, case in which 
* ^ ^ *he bas completed a roll to 

wmdw^CM SMiularly be investigated ; it is founf that the safe , 
angle of Bt^y hwl under this condition is considerably leas than that 
^re^sent^ by OM . It thus appears that it is of the greatest im- f 
portanoe that sailing vessels should possess large dynamical stability 
m order to provide against the risk of capsiring due to fluctuations 
in tte wind-pressure. Although the neglect of the wind and water 
reaistMces In the above investigation materially modifies the 
quantitative results, the general conclusions point to the necessity 
for aufi^ent range and freeboard however large the righting levers 
be at small inclinations. 

centres of effort and of lateral resistance have not the same 
longitudinal position, consequently a horizontal couple is produced 
which turns the vessel either into the wind or away from it. In the 
former condition the vessel is said to be “ ardent, and in the latter 
to be ** slack.** In order that a vessel may be quick in going about 
and yet not require too large a helm angle on a straight course, she 
should be slightly ** ardent," i.e. the true centre of effort should be 
slightly abaft the true centre of lateral resistance. The assumed and 
true positions of these centres differ to some extent, and on making 
allowance for this it is found that in the majority of vessels possessing 
slight ardeney the assumed C.E. lies slightly before instead of abaft 
the as%umed C.L.R. In small sailing b^ts the })oints are usually 
very near together ; but in a large number of sailing ships, including 
H.M. sloops, their distance apart is about *05 L, and in yachts about 
•02 L, where L is the length. 

It may be noted in this conneadon that the area of sail spread and 

the size of the ship are often connected by the coefficient ^ known 

as the Driving Power. The value for small saihng boats and for 
yachts is about 200, and for full-rigged saihng ships from 80 to xuo 
(including plain sail only). 

The motiiod of estimating the righting moment of a ship when 
inclined from a position of ei^uilibrium through a small 
idfn^ angle in the longitudinal plane is exactly analogous to that 
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with BC, and the moment to change trim r in. in foot-tons is nearly 
equal to 

WxB M Wxl I 

12 xC " 12 x'L xV " 490L* 

which is approximately constant for moderate variations of draught. 

If a weight of moderate amount w tons be placed at a distance of a 
feet abaft the centre of fiotation F. the bodily sinkoge in inches is 
w 

Ip. the moment changing trim by the stem is tea foot-tons, aqd the 

change of trim is therefore ^ where T is the *' tons per inch ’* and 

M the moment to change trim i in. If 6 be the distance of F abaft the 
middle of length, the draughts forward and aft are increased rcspec- 

VT M ~iL / 

"’<1 ■■ 
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used in the case of small transverse inchhation, and 
similar propositions are true in both cases, viz. 

1. Consecutive water-lines intersect about an axis passing through 
the centre of flotation. 

2. The height of the longitudinal metacentre M above the centre 
of buoyancy is equal to the moment of inertia about this axis divided 
by the volume of displacement of the ship. 

3. The righting moment at any small angle of inclination d (circular 
measure) is equsd to 

W.GM.f?. 


A ship provided with water-tight compartments is liable to have 
water admitted into any of tliem on account of damage 
rccoive<i, or may require to carry water or other fluid in 
bulk as ballast or caigo. The effect of this addition on the 
draught and the stability is therefore of interest^ There 
are three cases . -- 

1 . When the water completely fills a compartment ; 

2. When the water partially hlls a compartment up to the level of 
the water-line, remaining m free communication with the sea ; and 

3. When a compartment is partially filled with water without any 
communication with the sea. 

In the first case the water is regarded as a weight added to the ship ; 
the mean sinkage is obtained from the displacement curve, the 
change of trim from tlie " moment to change trim,** and the angle of 
heel from the metacentric diagram, or (for large angles) the cross 
curves. In general, if the compartment nlled is low in the ship, the 
stability is increased ; if high, it is diminished. 

In the second case, assume in the first place the compartment to be 
amidsliip.s, so that no heel or change of trim occurs, and to be 
moderate in size, so that the sinkage is moderate in amount. 

Let A BCD (fig. 22) be such a compartment bound^ by water- 
tight bulkheads sufficiently high to prevent water reaching adjoining 
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In fig. 21 let WL be the water-line corresponding to the positions 
G and B, and conceive a longitudinal movement of a portion of 



the weights in the ship causing G to move horizontally to G\ 
If G' be abaft G the ship will alter trim by the stern until B 
moves to B* vertically beneath G* and the water - line changes 
to WX*, intersecting Wl. at the centre of flotation F. 

If L be the lengSi of the ship between the draught marks, the 
change of trim (Ww* -f-LL*) is equal to L . and the moment changing 
tnmis W . GG' or W . GM . ^ ; the change of trim in inches (other 
linear dimensions being in feet) is therefore 

WxGM 

12I:— 


The change of trim due to any horizontal movement of weights is 
therefore equal to the moment of the shift of weight divided by the 

W X GM 
12 xL 


whichis the moment required tochange trim one inch. Since the lon^- 
tudinal moment of inertia of the water-plane includes the cube of the 
long^ as a factor, the longitudinal BM is usually large compared 


Fig. 22. 

compartments. Let the water-lines be WEFL, W'GHL', before and 
after bilging ; let A. a be the area of the whole water-piano WEFL 
and of the portion EF within the compartment respectively, in square 
feet ; and let v be the vulumo contained in EBCB^ climiniilhod by the 
volume of any solid cargo in the compartment. The buoyancy is 
reduced by an amount t' by bilging, ana the amount added throu^ 
sinking must be equal to the amount so lost. If be the sinkage m 
feet, then 

v^.x{A-a), 

that the mean sinkage is equal to the buoyancy lost divided by 
the area of the intact water-plane. In the event of the com- 
jiartment being so situated as to cause heel and change of trim, 
the mean sinkage is hist determined as above, and the effect of 
heel and change of trim superposed. 

To obtain the heel produced, the position of the centre of flotation 
for the intact portion of the water- plane is found, and thence the 
vertical and horizontal positions of the new centre of buoyancy are 
deduced by taking account of the buoyancy lost through bilging, and 
then regained by the layer between the two water-planes. The 
moment of inertia of tlie intact water-plane is found about an axis 
through the new centre of flotation and tlience the height of the new 
metacentre M' determined. The heel $ (assumed small) is found by 
equating the horizontal shift of B to tin ^ x the vertiem distance of 
W above G, both being equal to the moment causing heel divided 
1^ the displacement. In a similar manner the change of trim is 
obtained, if the compartment bilged is large so that considerable 
changes in its area and that of the ship at the water-line result, 
the sinkage and alteration in stability are found by a tentative 
process, closer approximations to the final water-line being succes- 
sively mode. 

An investigation of the stability when bilged at or near the water- 
line is of special importance in warships owing to their liability to 
damage by gunfire in action, with the consequent opening up of a 
large numbn of compartments to the sea. Calculations are made of 
the sinkage and stability when the unarmoured or lightly armoured 
parts of the ship are completely riddled ; the staraty riioiild be 
sufficient to provide for this contingency. 

The third case, where the ship is intact but has compartments 
partially filled with water or Other liquid, is of frequent occurrence, 
ractical illustrations occur in connexion with the filling and 
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of wotor-htUut and oil*foel tanks, and particularly in the 

case of ships fitted to cany large quantities of oil in bulk. 

Let fig. 23 represent the section of a vessel fitted with a tank 
PQKS partly full of water. Let WL, «'/ be the jjpright water-lines 



of the vessel and tank, G the centre of gravltv of the vessel and 
water combined, B the centre of buoyancy of the vessel, and 6 the 
centre of gravity of the water. 

As the ship is inclined successively tlirough angles (?,, . . . 

the centre of ouoyancy B moves along the curve of buoyancy to B„ 
B., . . . the normals at which are tangential to the motacentric curve 
Ml Mj. . . . those at small angles passiiiig through the mctacentre M. Tf 
the water in the tank could be keptTrom moving as the inclination 
nroceedod, G would be fixed in the ship, and the nghting levers would 
be GZi. GZy. . . . those at small angles being e<|ual to GM sin 
Actually, if the inclination \k slowly pcrlomied. the water-level in 
the tanlc changes successively to w^li, . . . maintaining a level 
surface at all times ; its centre of gravity moves to b^, , . . thereby 
causing a corresponding alteration in the combined centre of gravity 
tl. Drawing fcr., br^. , . . petpondicular to the verticals through 
. . . and calling w, the weights of the water and of the water 
and ship coiniiined. then at the angle 0 ^ the line of action of the 
weight of the water w has moved through a tli‘<tance br^ and the 
righting moment of the ship is diminislied by an amount w x bK^. 
It is evident tliat the movement of the centre of gravity of the water 
in the tank is the same as would bo tlie movement of tho C.B. of a 
ship having tho same form as the tank and water-lines correspond- 
ing to wl, Will, &c. Tho values of the levers 6r, . . . can 
therefore be c^tained by a iirocess similar to that u.sed for 
(Staining the righting levers of the ship ; cross curves and thence 
ordinary stabili^ curves being drawn for various lieights ol w'ater 
and inclinations. II be a small angle of inclination, the line of 
action of the weight will be such as to pass through the meta- 
contro m cori’capoading to tho water-hne wl, and determined by the 


formula bm where i is the moment of inertia of the water-plane wl 


about a longitudinal axis through its centre of gravity and v the 
volume of water contained. The moving M'eight w at b may there- 
fore be replaced by an ec^ual weight fixed at m, which is the virtual 
centre of gfravity ^ the water ; and the centre of gravity G of ship 
and water is Uk^se raised to a virtual position G' wher«* 
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If the tank contain a fluid of specific gravity p tho virtual rise of the 

centre of gravity is The loss of stability at small angles due to 

the mobliity of the water is thus independent of the quantity in the 
tank, but is proportional to the moment of inertia ol its free surface. 
It is possible for a small quantity of water with an extensive free 
suiiaoe to render a ship unstable in the upright condition ; the angle 
to which this large Joss of etabikty extends depends, however, on 
the quantity of water in the tank, fur the extent of the sideways 
movement of the centre of gravity G of ship and water is minute if 
the teak bf either nearly empty or nearly full, and the loss of stability 
at all angles above a snmU amount will then be inappreciable ; the 
loss at moderate angles is usually a maximum when the tanks are 
about ludf full. 

Tho assumption made above, vis. that the ship is inclined so 
gradually as to maintain a level water surface in the tank, is by no 
means in aocordance with the actual circumstances during roUmg ; 
waves are then set up in the water, causing it to wash from side to 
side, so that the loss of stability may be citJrer more or less than tbe 


amount calculated. To avoid danger cd capaiaing in still water, 
large tanks in a ship are filled or emptied in successioa as far as 
possible, so that not more than one or two sure partl>;fuU at the same 
time. Water-tight fongitudinal partitions are al^ fitted in wide 
tanks in order to reduce tbe moment of inertia ei the free surface. 
On the other hand tanks, pa^y filled with water, have been fitted^ 
and found efiective in certain shim in order to reduce the rolling 
oedllatlQiis among waves. (Sec § Kouaxa.) 

Hitherto tbe stability of a ship has been considered only with 
reference to inclinations about either ^ longitudinal or transverse 
axis. These are the only cases which it is necessary to mtmMiitr 
deal with in practice for the purpose of ascertaining the ” 

probable qualities as lexards stability of a vessel by 
comparing the elements ol its stability m the design stage 
with those of existing ships whose qualities have been tested by 
experience. For the exact theoretical consideration of the stability 
of a ship or any floating body, however, it is necessary to take 
account of the true line of the action of the buoyancy and not merely 
of its projection on the plane of inclination. The development of this 
part ^ the subject has largely been due to M. Dupin in his Mhnoire 
de la stability des corps flottanis and to M. Guyou in his 2 'hcarie du 
navtre, 11 a ship is inclined in all possible positions, keeping the 
displacomont constant, the locus of the centre of biroyancy is a 
closed surface which is known as the surface of buoyancy ; the curve 
of buoyancy for two-dimensional inclinations Ix'ing the projection 
on the ptene of rotation of the corresponding points on the sui^ce of 
buoyancy. Similarly Ihf envelope ol all the water-planes is defined 
as the surface of flotetion. The stability of a ship in all txxiitions is 
known when (a) the forms and dimensions ol the surface of buoyancy, 
and (6) the position of the centre of gravity relative to it, Imve been 
obtained ; the former depends entirely on the geometrical form 
of the ship and on the constant volume of displacement assumed, 
and the latter has reference only to the arrangement and magni- 
tude of the component weights of the structure and lading. For an 
infinitesimal inclination tlie line joining the centres of buoyancy when 
upright and inclined is parallel to tht* water-plane, and the tangent 
plane to the surface of buoyancy is therefore parallel to the water- 
plane, i.t. it is horizontal, and the normal to the surface is vertical. 
If the initial position is one of equilibrium, the centre of gravity must 
lie on the normal. To determine the effect of a small disturbance 
from the position of et|iiilibrium, it is necessary^ as in the particular 
inclinations already consklered, to find the line of action ol the 
buoyancy lor adjacent positions, i.e. to trace the normals to tbe sur- 
face of buoyancy. Consecutive normals to this surface will not, in 
general, intersect ; but, from the properties of curvature of suriaces, 
there arc two particular directions of inclination for which adjacent 
normals to the surface* will 
interboct the original nor- 
mal, these directions being 
perpendicular to one 
another anrl parallel to the 
principal axes ol the inch- 
catrixof the surface of bijoj - 
anry. 

If fig. 2^ be a ]>lan of the 
VI ater- plane, the axis of 
inclination jiassing throu-i^h 
O the centre of Hotatioii, Oy' and Oz perpendicular axes in and at 
right angles to the plane of flotation, then, from a consideration of 
the wedges of immersion and emersion for a small inclination 6 , the 
travel ol the centre of buoyancy B becomes : — 

^ I J ' ' ’ dA' . dy' (or BBj in fig. 24) parallel to Oy' 

^ i parallel to Ox* 



and 




. dx * . dy* (or B^B') parallel to 0«. 


These may be written : — 

y I. . V ■ 


P; and ^^ 1 *' respectively 


where I,' is the moment of inertia of the water-plane about Ox*, and 
P the product of inertia about Ox*, Oy*, If the principal axes of 
inertia ot the water-plane Ox, Oy make an angle tp with 0;r' Oy', 
and if, from B as origin, axes B;r, By, Br are drawn parallel to Ox, Oy, 
Or, then the co-ordinates Of B' are as follows : — 

p 

- BjB„ co.s <p - BBi sin ^ = y (P cos <p - I,' sin <p) ; 
y « BF.j CO.S - BiBa sin 0 « cos ^ -f P sin <p) ; 




Abo 


I/-=5 1, COS* 0 -f- 1, sinV : 
Pj»(I, > ly) sin ^cor ^ ; 
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j;— -'y 

y .I, .COS0: 

0 k 

iy(l*cosP 04 - 1 , sin* 0). 


ItwHtt pnncipaJ momeiMs o< inertia oi the watecplaoe. . unaltered. The tendtant cminlB can l» ni^ lound, bat in tWn 

CMitbearsnoiimplereIttiticuitotlieindiGAttttyWibvtm; itmjiybe 
shown, however, that the oi tl» couple is conjugate to the axis 
oi mdiaation with respect to the conlocal ellipse 

• « V* 

y ~ constant 

V- 

In the Case when GM=^ 0 , the ship being in neutral equilibrium lor 
that direction of inclination, the resultant couple is parallel to the 
axis ut. perpendicular to the plane of the indicatrix. * 
Kumerical values of the metacentnc height GM, the angle of 


Eluninating ^ and 0, the locus of the centre of buoyancy for small 
inclinations of the ship becomes the elliptic paraboloicl - 

I ■I'uaicncai values oi inc metacentnc neiglic UM, the angle of 

2 erefore^°*' indicatrix referred to axes parallel to B;r, By is ! obHquity a or QOM ^equul to tan“*j-,‘^*^y^and the angle f are given 

^ ■ I in the following table for a Ship whose transverse G^tiB 4 ft, longi- 

' tudmal GM 400 ft, and BG 10 ft. 


i^/V^ i]j\ : 


0 

0® 

jO 

i j 

i 

20® i 

3 ^" 

-----j 

40^ 


00® 

70® 

I 80® j 

90 ® 

GM 

4' 



Ih 


103' 

168' 

237 

300 

354 

388 

400' 

a 

0® 

60° 

7 <i '5 

70'8‘' 

6 S- 5 ® i 

59“ 

49 * 3 " 


1 *9*7“ 

19 - 8 “ 

«)‘ 9 * 

0“ 

0 

90“ 

29*0® 

6 - 5 ” 

3 -*' j 

.•5“ j 

1*0® 

0*7® 

o‘ 5 ® 

0 - 3 ® 

0*2® 

0.*- : 

0® 


and the indicatrix is therefore similar and similarly situated to tlie 
momenta! ellipse of the water-plane, and the surface of buoyancy is 
everywhere synclastic and concave to all points within it The 
quantities 1 J\ and IJV are evidently equal to BM, and BMj, (refor- 
nng to inclinatioQs about Oy ana 0 ;r respectively) ; anu the 
indicatrix and momental ellipse become 

^+/l=constant. 

The an^lc f that BB^ (the projection of BB' on the plane of the 
indicatnx) makes with ;rO is given by 

tan . cot 0; 

hence the direction is conjugate to that of the axis of rotation with 
respect to the indicatrix. 

1 Ttus is illustrated in hg. 2^, where 
* tile elh])se shown is the indicatnx ; OI V 
tiie axis of incUnation, OO the con- 
jugate radius, and ORMy^ the per- 
pendicular on the tangent. Draw QN 
parallel to OM to meet OP. The tri- 
angle OMQ IS similar to BB,By; and 
they can be made equal by giving a 
suitable value to the constant in the 
indicatrix equation. In that case 
yN is the projection on tlic plane of 

to the surface at B’, and the shortest 

distance between the normals at B and B* is equal to ON-Mf,]t= 

-pg 

y , since ON or the axis of inclination is perpendicular to 

them both. Also, tlie length B'M of the normal at B' intercepted 
between B' and the foot of the common perpendicular is ecjual to 

since 6 is the angle between the normals at B and B' ; it ftdlows 



Fig. 25. 
the figure of the normal 


that 


B'M' = 


an expression analogous to that obtained before for the case of small 
inclination.s in the direction of the principal axes of the water- 
plane. It is worthy of note that the radius of curvature p of the 
normal section of the surface of buoyancy tlirough Oy' is, in general. 

less than BM ; the latter being equal to , and p being equal 
ORi 

to ; p is also obtainable by Euler's equation — 

I cos ®0 ^ V 

p"" fiirf. Bii/ 

becoming equal to BM lor inclinations about the principal axes. 
Similarly the radius of curvature of the normal section through y is. 
in general, greater than BM. 

If the centre of gravity G of the ship is coincident with B, the arm 
of the righting couple is OM or y- . ^ ; and there i.s also a couple of 


I The greatest angle ©f obhijuity («) occurs in this cate when 0 is 
J about and the plane of tiie couple is nearly coincident with 
the midale line plane for all angles of 0 greater than about It 
I follows that if a weight is moved obliquely across the ship the 
axis of rotation is approximately longitudinal, except when the 
line of movement is nearly fore and ait ; and in the Uttef case a 
small deviation from a fore and aft direction produces a large change 
in the position of the axis of rotation. 

The direction of the axis of rotation is ahovt expressed with 
reference to the position of the inclining couple in relation to tlie 
indicatnx of the surface of buoyancy : as, however, the Couple is 
assumed small, the direction of the axis and the amount of Inchna- 
tion may equally be obtained by resniviiig the couple in planes 
peipcndicular to the principal axes and 8uper|>osing tlio separate 
inclinations produced by its components. 

It has been shown above that the positions of enuilibrinm are found 
by drawing all possible normals to the surface of tlic buoyancy, and 
the condign for stability for an inclination in any direction m that 
the centre of gravity shall lie below tlie corresptinding metacentre. 
The height of the mctacentre varies with the moment of inertia of the 
water-plane about the axis of inclination, and the maximum and 
minimum heights are associatefl with the maximum and minimum 
moments of inertia, which again correspond to inclinations about the 
least and greatest axes of inertia respectively. If the centre of 
gravity lies below the lowest position of the mctacentre (the 
transverse metacentre in the case of a ship when upright) the 
equilibrium is stable for all inclinations, and the condition is referred 
to as one of absolute stability] if it lies above the highest meta- 
centre, the condition is one of absolute instability ; if it fles between 
the highest and lowest metacentres, the condition is one df relative 
stability, the ship being stable for inclinations about a certain set of 
axes, and unstanle otherwise. 

The foregoing remarks apply to a vessel whose axis of Inclination 
i.s fixed so that the component couple perpendicular to the plane of 
inclination is resisted, if, on the other Mnd, the vessel is free to 
move in all directions the resultant couple does not in general tend 
to restore the original position of equilibrium, although the com- 
ponent in the plane of inclination complies with the conditions above 
stated for absolute stability. If Wi and m» be the greatest and least 
values of GM, the ratio of the component couples petpentlicular to 
and in the plane of inclination, or tan a (ftg. 25), is latest when 


P 

■ V 


The resultant 


couple lies in a plane containing OQ, having a lever equal to 

OQ or ^ ^ / 1 ."-* + 1* or y 1 ,'-' cos *0 + * 0 - 

In the eeneral case when G is situated at a distance a above B. the 
/T * \ 

righting lever becomes ( perpendicular couple is 


tan 0 


= 


and then tan o« 


. If be small, tliis 


a s/fHjm, 

ratio is large, being equal to 4*93 in the numerical example above. In 
such cases t^ extent of the movement that can result from a small 
initial disturbance cannot be readily determined a statical method , 
but the investigation of the work done in moving tlie vessel liiom 
one potion to another appears to mee^ this difficulty. 

This prooew is employed by M. Guyon Is hit TlUorii du novirs, 
the stability of a ship in any condition being treated thfoughont from 
the dynamical standpoint. He proved tiiat 

1. For changes of displacement, without change in IndinaticM^ tim 
potential energy of a system consisting of a flirting body apn the 
water surrounding is a minimum when the weight oi the body is 
equal to its diRpbMSsnent. 

2. For changes of direction, without change of displacement, the 
potential energy of the system is equal to the weight of the body, 
multiplied by the vertical resolute of BG ; when thU distance is 
a minimum or a maximum the stability is respectivdy stable 
or unstable. A statical proof of this has been given in the two* 
dimensional cate. 

The potential energy is thus eqa «4 to the 4 ynaiiM!cal stability 
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by An arbitrary constant If from any point B/ of ttie 
•wttce of bB03rancy {Ag. 26) a tangent plane be drawn, the perpen> 
dicular upra it, GN, is proportional to 1 
the potential energy, and the stabili^ J 
of the body is thus%e same aS*that of** 
the surface of buoyancy regarded as 
a solid capable of rolling on a hori- 
sonl^ plane. The locus of the foot 
of the perpendicular N is cdl^ the 
“podaire’ (shown dotted in the 
figure) ; this surface resembles the 
surface of buoyancy in its general 
shape, and touches it when GB is 
normal, i.g. at positions of equi- 
librium Bi, B,. B,. ; it has the 

^ , property that a radius GN drawn 

from O IS always vertical when the body is in the position 
corresponding to N, and lias a length proportional to the 
potential energy. 

If the ship or body be supposed to move under no external forces 
and the effect of any change in the displacement be neglected the 
kinetic energy of the system can be expressed by and the 

total energy by (W x (,N) + . Swi;* ; the latter is constant when 

there are no resistances, and steadily decreases if resistances are in 
operation. Neglcotihg resistance, when the body is momentarily at 
rest, W X GN becomes W./, where / is a linear quantity ; and through- 
out the motion GN is less than I by The effect of re- 

sistance is gmdually to decrease I or the maximum value of GN • and it 

mav be exhibited irranhirnllv Iw •** .. 


[ROLLING OF SHIPS 


Fig! 26. 



Fio. 27. 


IS grauuauy u) aecrease 1 or tne maximum value of GN • and it 
may be exhibited graphically by the following conception. Imagine a 
spheto of water, with centre at G, to be originally entirely within the 
podaire a^ then to be capable of expanding until the whole surface is 
submerged. It wiU ffrst touch the podaire at the minimum normal 
and will then form a small lake round it ; similar lakes will form 
later at all other positions of absolute stabihty. Positions of absolute 
instability will be touched externally by the sphere, and if the water 
recede a little, will form small islands. At positions of relative 
stobihty the water will in general divide the surface into two 
parts meeting at an angle (fig, 27), and become one or the other of 
the branches XX', YY' according as 
Y* of the sphere is slightly in- 

crewed or diminished. Let the 

radius GN to the podaire along the 
edge of the water be represented by 
/; from the energy equation the 
radius for any other position of the 
ik Umm fbun / 4.1. .^dy movittg without external forces 

Th« witton the lake so bounded. 

resistances lias tlie effect ol gradually 
dryi^ the Ue. U the body is originally placed near a oosition of 
absolute stobUity, the smaU Ue on dryi^ wiU SayT^h* Ky to or 
wry n«jr that potion. On the other {uufd. if the ffled Z 
rest near a position ol absolute instability, the water ih divine will 

Potion. Finally, if moving near a position of relative stability the 
body will move freely from side to side until the drying lias proceeded 
so far that separate branches XX' or YY' are obSdT w^tht 
wciirs, the body will ^ fenced, as it were, on one side or the other 
Gained * position of absolute stabihty is finally 

flotation it has been shown that in 
order that ^cdisplacement shall remain constant, consecutive water- 
hncs must interact on a Ime passing through the centre of gravity ol 
the watwlme or tte emtre of flota&. If the inclination take oLe 
^ directions, the hnes of intention 

whoih ™ watcr-pl^e wiU aU meet at the centre ol flotation 

rurfMe^flotaS^n^'ii* r'* water^planes, or the 

flotatiOT. The surface is therefore the locus of the centre 
of flotatam for all possible inclinations. Since the curvature of the 
for7nc2Litimiata.«t''“’* projMtipn of the centre of flotation 

The relation between the surface of flotation and the stability of the 

dimensioiial^, 

plwie of inclination of the curve corresponding 
ol ^fhsit of curvature whose height is a^asure 

however, of the general case 
ana M exteneion of Leefert’s theorem to oblique mclinations 
contain no features of special interest or importance* 

RoUirtg o! Ships, 

pie kcSon df the wave* upon a ship at *ea is such as to produce 
ailling or angular OKillation* about a horisontal lonntudinal 
am^itcjuM or angular oscillations about a horizontal transverse 
ak^and heaving or translational osciflations in a vertical 


direction ; also horizontal transiationi and rotations about a 
vertical ^is which are not generaUy of an oscillatoiy character 
and will not materially affect the rolling. "It is 
convenient when considering rolling to neglect the 
mfluence of the other accompanying oscillations, " 

whose effect in most cases is slight in magnitude although 
complex m character. ® 

^*5® P**®® conceived to be rolling in still water 

*“ diminish the*motion. ^ 
Se tSS. ^ Si” mo*rate angles of inclination, within which 

P^POrtionai to the 

(I) 

ll gyration of the ship about the axis of rota- 

Slemti^in ^ angle of incUnation and g the 

by gravity. From this the time deduced for 
a single oscillation, from port to starboard, or vice versa, is 

. 

Rowing that the time of oscillation varies directly as the radius of 
gyration, and inversely as the square root of the metacentric height 
The value of T is generally ^bout lo seconds in a large Atlantic 
liner, 7 to 8 seconds In a battleship, and 5 to 6 iScond^fn second- 
class cruisers and ships of similar type. In a large modem warshin 
ff IS about one-third &e breadth of tL ship. ® ^ 

all, “n*«si8ted romng of ships among waves the theory gener- 
due to Froudf (see Tranr. 

Arch., 18G1 and 1862). Before his work, many eminent mathe- 
attempted to arrive at a solution of this most 
difficult problem, but for the most part their attempts met with 
scanty success ; wave-motion and wave-structure were imperfectlv 
and the forces impressed on a ship by^aves cS u^t 

‘**®°'y “ based on the prt 
position that, when a ship is among waves, the impressed forces on 

^ wave sub-surface, which is as- 
the surface passing through the ship's centre of buoy- 
as the regarded as the effective wave surface, as (L 

.*^^^bng IS concerned. As m water at rest the ship is in 
^uihbrium when her masts are normal to the surface of the^watci 
nt* ®^"!^‘bnum when her masts arc normal, instant 

! ^be eff^tive surface of the wave that is passing her 
this position, tfie effort by 
ofrf^vi^H to return to the normal depends on the angle 

of deviation, in ^e s^me manner as the effort to Msume an upright 
“d in .still water, depends oS tt 
angle of inclination. Hence her stability {t.e. her effort to become 
vortical) in still water measures her effort to become normal to the 
^ b>oude made the assumptions that 

^ regular series of similar waves of given 
dimensions and of given period of recurrence. He was aware^that 
the profile of the wave would be better represented by a trochoid 
but m his first paper he gave several reasons why he preferred the 
curve of sines. He also assumed that the ship's rdlUng in still water 
was isochro nmis. and that the period of the rolhng was given 

by , as obtained tlieoreticaUy. On these assumptions 

the equation of motion is obteined by substituting, for the 
angle of inclination in stiff water, the instantaneous angle between 
the ship and the normal to the wave-slope, and thL becomes 

~ (2“ ”^1)^ -p (^ -^1), . . . (3) 

where tf-angle of ship's masts to the vertical, and wangle of 
normal to wave-slope to the vertical at the instant considered. 0 ^ 

has to be expressed in terms of time, and is given by ^^-Ojsin^^ 

T, i» the half period of th‘.’ 
wave. I f, half the time the wave takes to travel a distance equal to 
its length, and t is toe time dating from the mid -trough of the wave 
Equation (3) can therefore be written— ^ 

V*/- ^ , IT \ 

5 p--^(^ 4 -ei. 8 m^j, ... (4) 

which is the general differential equation of toe unresisted motion of 
a ship m regular waves of constant period. The solution of this 
equation is— - 

©1 




,sin.jt/ + CaCos.j./+ - 


T,« 


sin 




( 5 ) 


depending on the initial movement 

and attitude of toe ship. 

The last term of this expression, 


*f,« 


sinjjrf. 
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represents the toned oeciUntioDs imposed on the ship by the Damum 
of the series of waves during the time t ; and the firet and ncrad 
terms, 

Cj . sin .^ + 01. cos 

gre the same as the free oscillatioiis of the diip in still water. 

Equation (5) indicates, therefore, that the ship performs oscilla- 
tions as in still water, but has superposed on these a series of oecilla- 
tipas, governed by the wave-slo^ and the relation existing between 
the period of the ship and that of the wave. The equation shows 
that there win be innumerable phases, and of these three are 
worthy of notice. 

(а) In the case in which the ship's period T is equal to the semi- 
period Tj of the wave, equation (5) Womes indeterminate. The 
correct solution to equation (4) is tiien — 

^ =*Ci simp + CsCOs^- cos (6) 

It is seen t^t at each successive wave crest and hollow the range of 
the OBcilla^n is incrrased. so that the ship under these conditions 
would inevitably capsize but for the effect of the resistances and the 
departure from syn(^onism at large angles of roU. 

T 

(б) When in which case the ship is assumed to be quick 

in her movements, or the period of the wave is infinitely long as 
compared with that of the ship, the equation (5) becomes — 


sin 

that is to say, the ship will behave very much as a thin flat board 
does on the surface of a wave, her masts being always perpendicular 
to the surface. 

{c) If we choose the initial conditions in equation (5) so that the 
coefficients and Cg are zero, then the equation will bl^ome — 

Since 0^, the slope of the wave, is equal to 0 i sin the ratio of 

1 1 

the ship's angle to the vertical to the angle that the normal to the 
wave-slope makes with the vertical, or 6|0^, 

— — -,p - con.stant. 

I 

That is to say, the ship forsakes her own period and takes up " forced" 
oscillations in the period of the wave. Under these conditions the 
ship's masts will lean towards the wave-crest if T is greater than Tj, 
and from the wave-crest if T is less than Tj. 

Froude in his first paper further showed how the successive angles 
of a ship's rolling may be exhibited graphically, and he touched 
on the influence of resistance in reducing rolling. The following 
is the summary he gave in 1802 of the conclusions he had reach^ : 

" (i.) All ships having the same ‘ periodic time,’ or peri<^ of 
natural roll, when artificially put in motion in stil] water, will go 
through the same series of movements when subjected to the same 
series of waves, whether this stability in still water (one of the 
conditions which govern the periodic time) be due to breadth of 
lieam, or to deeply stowed ballast, or to any such peculiarity of 
form as is in practical use. 

" This statement would be almost ngorously true if toe o^iUa- 
tions were performed in a non-resisting medium, or if the surface- 
friction and keel-resistance, by which the medium operates to 
destroy motion, were of the same equivalent 

thus compared. It requires, however, to be modi^ficd in refer^ce 
to the cifMmstancc that of two ahips having tfe same p^ic 
time in .still water, the comparative forms may be such ttet the 
one shall experience such resistance m a higher proportionate 
degree than &e other, and the necessary modification may ^ ex- 
pressed in terms of their relative behaviour when set in motion in 
stiU water. 'The vessel which is the more rapidly brought to rest 
by resistance in stiU water wiU in the greater degree resist the accu- 
mulations of angle imposed on her by 

and will the more fall short of the maximum anele which both would 
alike attain if oscillating in a non-resisting ^ ^ 

" (ii.) The condition which develops the lareert angles of rolUng 
is equity in the periodic times of the slup and oi tte waves ; and 
this w time alike fe all ships, whether thor scale of reswtance, as 

whtoh. paribus, h-. the 

^e^a^^which have a periodic time as slow as Jw” 
have a greater length from crest to crert ^ t hi^ 
and, on the whole, long waves are relatively ^ steep than sl^ 
ones Now it is the steepness of the waves m a vreve-series, not 
their height simply, which govern the rate at whu* angles of 
rolling wm accumulate in a given dup when expoMd to it. 

Of two shtos one of w^ch has penodic time ^her slower 
than the waves in a given ratio, the quicker ship wiU accumujatc 
the larger angles. 


^ (e) It wiU require a heavier or a more centiliued gale to raar 
waves which have the lengthened period. 

" (d) When the gale haa oootinued 10 loiu| that the largest waves 
have outmrown the period of the ship, she will not thmeby nave been 
ee te a eed u tr om the o|peration of wavee having her own t^od, itooe 
the lai^ waves canry on their surface amaller waves 01 every Inter- 
mediate period (this, at kaet, 1 believe to be the caee). 

** (e) When the gale has ceased and the sea is gohfg dowDi the 
slower the period of the ship the SDooer the will be released from 
waves of as riow a period. • 

" (iv.) There are two, and only two. methods of giving a tlow 
period to a ship : 

" (e) By increasing her ' moment of inertia.* at by removing her 
weights as far as posnble from her centre of gravity : an arrangement 
which for the most can only be accompUshed to a limited extent. 

" (6) By diminismng her stability under canvas. This can always 
be accomplished in the construction of a ship, and generally in her 
stowage, to any degree consistent with her performance of her mgolar 
duties, by simply raising her weights. Were we to raise these so 
high as to render her incapable of standing up against the action of 
the wind on her sails, the steepest waves would pass under her with- 
out putting her In motion. 

" Thus the enormous weights carried by the armour-plated ships, 
extended laterally to the greatest possible distance from the centre 
of gravity, and raised high above it. serve in |>oth respects to 
moderate, not to enhance, this tendency to roll ; and when it is 
said that with the weights thus placed, and once put in motion, a 
ship ' must roll deep (deep, though easy),* it should be remembered 
that those very relations of force and momentum, which show how 
difficult it must 1^ to check her motion when once it has been 
impressea on her. show also that it must be equally difficult to 
impart that motion to her in the first instance. The difficulty of 
starting her has a priority in point of time over the difficulty of 
stopping her, and prevents it from being felt by limiting the motion 
which would have called it into play. 

" (v.) The conditions which govern pitching may be noticed here, 
though they have not been discussed m the paper. 

" Were it possible, by concentrating her weights or by extending 
her plane of flotation, to give to the ship a period indefinitely quick 
for both longitudinal and transverse oscillations, as ^mpared with 
that of such waves as are large enough to put her in motion, she 
would acquire no cumulative oscillation, but would float always 
conformably to the mean surface of the wave which passes 
under her. 

" But this condition, which is so unapproachable in practice m 
reference to transverse oscillations that the attempt to approach it 
will but develop the evils pointed out in (iii.), is of necessity so 
closely approached in practice in reference to longitudinal oscilla- 
tions, that those evils can only be escaped by approaching it as 
closely as is possible. The plunging of a ship whose weights are 
extended far fore and aft is but an incipient development of those 
phases of oscillation which have their proper development in trans- 
verse motion only. The best that can be desired in reference to 
longitudinal motion is that the ship's period, for longitudinal oscilla- 
tion, shall be as quick as possible, and her position always as coi^ 
formablc as possible to the mean surface of the passing waves. 

" I have insisted here, more prominently than in the body of the 
paper, on the circumstance that a total loss of stability, using that 
word in the ordinary sense of power of carryii:^ sail, implies the 
possession of absolute stability, as regards rolling motion due to 
wave-impulse, because it has been pointed out to me that the 
attention of readers should be more strongly directed to it, not 
indeed as representing a practically avaU^Ic possibility, but as 
serving best to force the mind, by contact with an extreme conclusion 
immediately deduciblo from the th«>ry, to appreciate its f^da- 
mental principles. And the proporition thus certainly fuinisbei a 
crucial test of whether the principles have been appreciated or 
and it supplies also a ready means of testing the theory by * ©ni^ 
experiment. I must, in addition, express my own ^nfi^nt belief 
that any one who will try the experiment fairly will find toe pi^ 
position so fully verified that he wlU feel obliged to admit ^t the 
theory which leads to so paradoxical yet true a conclusion deletes 
at least a careful study, ^ut the more practically useful OMiect of 
the theory is that which presents to view the varying phases of 
cumulative oscillation which a ship tends to undergo when expojed 
to various types of wave-series ; toe phases depending on tM nlawn 
which her natural period of rolling, when set in motion in still w^r, 
burs to the perioa of wave-recurrence, and on the maximum 
ness of each individual wave of the series -phases, in fwt which 
she would actually undergo but for the effect of surfaw-fnetion and 
keel-resistance ; the nature and value of which conditions, as well 
as toe nature and necessity of experiments for their determination, 
have been pretty fuUy dealt with in the body of the paper. ^ 

" 1 will here only add a synoptical statement of the principal 
features of those phases, given in a rather more complete form than 
in that part of the paper which referred to them, though they are 
pretty fully exhibited by the diagrams. 

" By a * complete phase * is meant that series of oscillatiofis which 
toe ship undergoes counting from the time when, for a moment, 
she is stotionary and upright in a similar position, and is about to 
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MCOBuntocf i rluaUct i l mpetitkin ot the novcoicntt. abe haa just 
completed. 

" For tM beoafit ot those who may Khmoe at tba appendix before 
thejr read the paper* I wih mention that T is the number of seconds 
occttpied by the ship in performing a single oaci|jhitMm tn waters 
starboard to ]^. or vice vetsa. T| is the number of seconds oocupied 
by the wave in pissing from hollow to crest, or csest to hollow. 8. 
is the number of (Usa^ in slope of the steepest part of the wave ; 
and ph iB the ratio T/T]. with the mimeimtor and deiumiiuitor con- 
vert^ into the lowest whole numbers that will expioss the ratio, 
where, however, it must bo noticed that for T/Ti»^i, pfq must be 
taken as the limit of such a form as 'I^en— 

" iu) The sh^ will complete the phase in the timeng^T. 

(iL) In completing the phase the ship will pass through the 
vertical position s p times, or s f times, accofding as p or 0 is the 
smaller number. 

(tii.) The ship will pass through the vertical position at the 
midicUe of the phase. 

" (iv.) On either side of the middle of the phase there must occur, 
as equal maximum oscillatkm. the maximum in the ph“ !W . say G, 

which will approximately (but never In excess) ±61"^ 

*' (v.) From these propositions it appears that if we compare two 
cases, in one of which the value of T/T, is the reciprocal of its value 
in the other, the phase will in each case consist of the same number 
of oscillations similarly placed ; but in that one in which the period 
of t^ wave is slower than the period of the ship, the angles of 
oscillation will be the larger in the ratio ptq or a/p, whichever is the 
greater. The following table expresses tne results of the above 
propositions, as exhibited in the diagrams, based on the assumption 
that the period of the ship is in every case T— 5*, and that the 
maximum slope of the wave 6, —9 degrees : 
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The assumption made in equation (i) that 

is true if the sections of the ship in the vicinity of the water-line arc 
concentric circular arcs ; and is approximately true genemlly for 
small ani^les of inclination as long as m is not small. If w be small 
the relation does not generally hold. 

In a wall-sided ship. 

n GZ««Bin 0(m + |tf tan*0), 

where the BM is denoted by a ; whence the equation for rolling 
through small angles becomes- 


3?+ 




where ^ and higher powers of 6 are neglected. 

Sections of other forms lead to a similar equation, but with 
different coefficients of !• ; the above equation is Gierefore typical 
of all others. This condition has been worked out fully by Professor 
Scribbnti.^ who obtained a sohatvon in the f^lowing form : 

where 8* Is the maximum angle of roll. J is defined as the moment 
of inertia of the water-plane exptessed in foot-ton unite, i.e. ie 
equal to W.e, where W ts the displacement in tons. I is the maas 
moment of inertia of the ship about its axis of oscillation, and 
0B ' T 

Some numerical results for where T,* is the period 

found by the usual metacontric ** formula and 0 is xa**. are : 


a 

x6 ft. , 1 16 ft. 

I6 ft- 


3 ft. j 4 in- 

Jin. 
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1-04’ 1 i‘3i 
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* Tram. Jnst, N^val. Arch., Z904. 
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{ROLLING OF SHIPS 
c 

When the inetaceDtric height iieein. the formula beonBCie-^ 

It has been asmimed in the foregoing that the roUing in still water 
anrt among waves is unjiesistod ; it remains to take into account thf 
resmtan^ which always operate during roUina. In still « , 
water these cause a degradation of fhe amplituoe until the 
ship finally conies to a position of rest ; and wfien a vessel 
IS roUing among waves they causa a similar dagr^rion of amplitude. 

Tne earliest investigations of resisted rolhng in sMl water were 
m^ by Froude in England, and by Bertin. Duhil de B6iuw6, Eisbcc 
Md Antoine in France. The method adopted was actually to roll 
the smp in still water and observe how the amplitude decreased roll 
by roU. Men were caused to run from side to side of the ship, their 
ruiw being so timed u to add to the angle of roll on each successive 
swing until the maximum angle obtainable was reached, when all 
movement on board was stopp^, and the ship allowed to roll freely 
of herself until she came to rest. During thin free movement a 
oj^plete rmord of her angular motion was registered by means of a 
short^nod pendulum and an electric timer, and from this a curve 
of declining angles " was con.structed, in which abscissae repre- 
simted number of rolls and ordinates extreme angles of roll to one 
aide of the vertical. From this curve another curve was constructed, 
which was termed a " curve of extinction." in which the abscissae 
represented angles of roll and the ordinates the angle lost per swing. 
Figs. 28 and 29 give examples of these curves obtained from experi- 
ments with H.M.S. " Revenge." “ Having obtained such curvc.s, 
Frcme proceeded to investigate the relation between the degradation 
u ™ the resistances which cause it. Ho assumed 

that the resistance to rolling varied partly as the angular velocity, 
aim partly at t^ square of the angukr velocity, thus obtaining the 
following. equation for the angular motion of the ship : 


v\v de^ 


^\dt) + 


^'N.m.e-o. 


If K2 is zero, a complete solution Is — 


-Kir 




(7) 

where A and B arc arbitrary, and the period Tr of resisted rolhne 
IS given by ** 

r _ ^ T 

^ «" 4W ^ ^ , 

It apMars, therefore, that the period is slightly increased and the 
amplitude progressively dimi^hed by the resistance. 




c^s where K, is necessarily included in the differential equation 
Uie complete solution cannot be conveniently expressed analyticallv’ 
but It can be determined in effect either by any method of approxi- 
mate quadrature or by a process of "graphic integration."^ The 
diminution of amplitude can also be approximately obtained by 



Cernnt of raeeenlve iwinga. 

Fig. 28.^urves of declining angles. C, light, and D, deep draught, 
no bilge keelSs ; E, light, and F. deep draught, with bilge keels. 

asssining the motion to be simple harmonic with amphtude 6 and 
by equating the woA done by the resistances during the roll to the 
lou of dynamical stabihty— W. 8 x decrement. The differential 
equation for the curve of extinction is thus obtained, ifr— 

whw G=cxtreme angle (in degrees) reached at any particular 
oscillation, n the number of oscillations, and a and i are coefficients 
equal to 


• Given by Sir W, H. White, F.R.S., in a paper read before the 
Institution of Naval Architects in 1^5. 
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''•fy partly as the second power of the 

velocity, part he considered wonldhe due to roriaoe- 

fnction and the head resistance of keels and deadwood and the 


• ^ 



ionner to the resistance caused by the creation ol a small wave at 
each roll, which, by travelling awav from the ship, would cause 
dissipation of energy. Froude's views have been confirmed by the 

dQ 

accuracy with which the expression - —a . 0 + 6 . 0- may be 

made to fit the curve of extinction of practically any shiji by the 
judicious selection of the coeflicicnts a and h. M. Rertin has. hovvever, 

j (referred an expression e(|uivalc'nt t(( -6.0“, while other 

French iinestigators have preferred an expression eiiuivalcnt to 
im ^ 

- ;/« 

On substituting the value of a in equation (7) it becomes— 
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a simplified form of the equation for resisted rolling when the 
coefficient b is neglected. 

For the “ Kevcngi' ” the following equations represent the curves 
of extinction given in fig. 20 : 

For derp draught : 

without bilge keels - *012^0 + '00230“ 

-.1 

w.tU .. 

For light draught : 

rf0 

dn 


without bilge keels - 


•003 0 + 'Oi7 0“ 


•013 0 4-'OO2S0« 


of roll is given by a linear formula a irhiif a 4 uid 
coefficients independent of the epeed V.^ 

Froude attacked the problem Oft relisted folting in an inverae 
manner, endeavouring to ascertain “ what wave*serks is m<|uixpd to 
l^eep th^ given slii|x at u ^ven range of steady rolling m^ ^iUky 
assigned period, mdud^ ttie efiect of resistance.” Subsequently 
ho treated the problem in a direct manner by the process of ” graphic 
mtegxation.” an axact method of dotemuniog the motioa of a impi« 
the elements of the ahip's rolling in atUl water and the wave eariei 
afiting upon her being given.“ Some interetting developments of the 
process were made by Sir William White in a paper read befoc^ the 
Inst. Nav. Arch, in iHdi on the *' Rolling of Sailing Ships," in which 
the action of the wind on the sails and the variation of the virtuai 
weight of the ship on the wave are includod, The effect of wind- 
pressure in heeling a ship is very much greater when she is at the crest 
ol a wave than when she is at the trough, because her virtual weight 
IS less. This must be taken mto account when dealing with saihng 
vessels ; the reduction of virtual weight, and therefore of rt^ting 
moment, at the crest of a wave being very oonsidemble, alwough 
the heeling moments due to the wind suffer no such reduction. 

The differential equation for rolling among waves including the 
effect of resistances varying as the first power of tlie angular velocity 




m^^-0i sin 


which becomes cm substitution (K being expressed In terms of o)- 
lads IT*, ir“ 

The general solution h 

af 




S^Ae ^ sin 


where 


/X/ 

. 'J' ' \ 




+ A,0isln 


(9) 
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and A and jd arc arbitrary. 

rh<‘ first term represents a free oscillation of the ship, winch in time 
dies out, leaving a forced oscillation in the period of the wavfA. 
From observations on rolling, however, it w louml tluit, owing to 
the dejiarture from exact uniformity’ in the waves encountered, a 
sliip seldom, if ever, completely forsakes her ovm natural period of 
rolls ; lor each slight alteration in the wave period '1, introduces 
afresh terms involving the free oscillations of tlie ship. In tlie 
synchronizing conditions where T Tj, the forced oscillation is 
represented by ^ ^ 

fl-'- 0, COS.X., 

2(1 ' 1 

the amplitude being limited entirely by the resistance ; the phase 
IS ^ liefore that of the wave slope. The vessel is then upright 

in mid-height, and inclined to its maximum angle on the crest 
and in the hollow of the wave. The maximum am])litude 0 is given 

by ^ . 0 j fl • 0 - Since the right-liand term represents the decrement 

of roll due to ri'sistance, the left-liand .side must represent the 
increment ol roll due to the wave in this synchronizing steady 
motion. If this latter relation be assumed to hoW when the resist- 
ance to motion is reprc'simteil by tlie more general decremental 
equation, then the maximum amjifitude 0 is given by 

’"e, -a. 0 + 6.0“. 


with ,, ,, ~ 'j — '084 ©F'oiQ 0^ 

dn 

(0 ill all cases being measured in degrees and not in circular measure). 

The large increase in the b coefficient ^ter bilge kwls had been 
fitted has given rise to considerable discussion. Mr R, E. Froudo tad 
experimented with a deeply submerged plane oscillating in water, 
and he found that at a speed of 1 foot per second the resistance per 
square foot was I'Glb. using this figure to calculate the work per 
swing from an extreme angle of the hcail-rcsistancc of the bilge 
keels is found to account for about one-fourth the energy lost m a 
single swing due to Che increased value of the 6 coefficient in the above 
formula. The energy abstracted in this particular case w tous a^ul 
four times greater than the theoretical head-resistance of the DUge 
keels. This discrepancy has been observed in many cases, and it 
appears that when bilge keels arc added to a ship they become effective, 
not merely as flat surfaces moving with the ship and expenenemg 
direct resistances, but also by indirectly influencing the stream-hne 
motions which would cxi.st about the oscillating ship, if Uiere were no 
bilge keels. Another cause of the difference is that the bilge kccis 
during the early portion of the swing set into moU^ a large 
water, only a small iiroportion of whose energy is returned to toe smp 
towards the end of the roll. This condition is accentuated when the 
vessel is in motion ahead, and owing also to the increase w otoer 
resistances at high speeds, a more rapid extinctmn w tocn obtaineo. 
It appears from experiments made on H.M.S. Re venge and 
on a tort^o liiat oestroyer that the extinction at a given angle 


In 1804 and 1805 M. Rertin, at the Institution of Naval Architects, 
extended this relation to cases in which T, is not equal to T, obtaining 
at the same time not simply the angles of stoacly rolling for these 
cases, but the maximum angles passed through on the way to the 
steady condition ; to these maximum angles he gave tile name of 
apogee ” roll.s. 

In 1896, at tlie Institution of Naval Architects, Mr R. E. Fronde 
investigated the probable maximum amplitude of roll under the 
influence of a non -.synchronous and non-harmonic swell. He imagined 
three identical ships, A, B and C, the first rolling in still water, 
and the two others placed in the same swell assumed recurrent in 
period iT^, but not necessarily harmonic. Assuming resUtamce to 

vary as then denoting the vessels by suffixes, the effective wave 

slope by and constants by K, K' and K"', 



1 See papers on this subject read before the Institation of Naval 
Architects in 1900 by Professor Bryan and in 1905 and 1909 by Mr 
A. W. Johns. • See Trant. Jna. Nwal Afeh^t 1875* 
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II at any inttast • 

. - - - J 

and -3^ - ^-“ai 

it follows that 

aiP di** 3? * 

whence the above three relations hold at the succesaiye instants and 
c<Nueqiiently for all time. Hence the rolling of C differs from that 
of B m having the free oscillations of A in still water snpeiposed 
upon it. If, therefore, it is possible to obtain any one motion in 
the swell, any other motion due to a different phase relation between 
ship and wave slope can be at once determined. A convenient 
motion in the swell to form a basis for obtaining other motions is 
the forced oscillation proper to the swell, i.e. the particular oscillation 
that is recurrent in the period of the swell. The amplitude of roll 
at any instant is therefore the sum of the amplitudes due to the 
forced oscillation and to an arbitrary free oscillation in still water. 
If the latter component be regarded as perfectly arbitrary there is 
no limit to the angle of roll obtained by postulating suitable initial 
conditions ; to determine the practical hmitation of rolling, however, 
it may reasonably be assumed that at or near the commencement 
(if the motion there will be a brief period of no roll, and that the 
maximum angle of roll obtained will occur at no great interval 
of time after this period. At the instant when there is no roU, the 
forced and free cli^lations are equal in magnitude and opposite in 
phase, and the period of maximum (termed the " criterion ampli- 
tude 00 will (Kcur as soon as the two components are in phase; 

T, 

the time interval between the two conditions is nT, where w = ± ^ . 

It is turned also that during the above interval — (1) the effect of 
the swell was sensibly the same as that of a simple harmonic wave, 
A being the amplitude of the forced oscillation (and of the initial 
free oscillation) ; (2) the extinction equation of the free oscillation 

- - (10 + can bo replaced by the simple form “ = E®, 
where E = a + 600 approximately ; this has been implied by the 


approximately ; 

absence of terms containing differential equation above. 

The amplitude of the free oscillation during the maximum roll is, 
from equation (8) As“’‘* ; whence 
0o*A(i 

Also, from equation (9), the forced oscillation is given by 


e, 




From these equations 61 can be determined if T, T„ a, b and 6c sue 
given ; conversely if 6c is known, 6| can be tentatively*obtaincd. 

The following table gives the criterion angle (6c) and the angle of 
steady roll (A) for the Revenge," both without and with bilge keels, 
obtained on the above-mentioned assumptions : 
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Among the conclusions reached by Mr R. £. Froude in the case of a 
^ip rolling in a uniform swell were : 

However non-uniform initially, the rolling ultimately falls into the 
uniform forced oscillation ; it d^oes so the sooner, casteris 
paribus, the higher the resistance, and with the fewer " cycles" 
or alterations of amplitude of rolling^^e more nearly syn- 
chronous the swell with the ship, amplitude of the 

ultimate uniform rolling is an approximate mean of the 
alternate maxima and minima of tne precedent non-uniform 
rolling. If the rolling starts from zero, the maximum ampli- 
tude falls short of twice the ultimate uniform amplitude, the 
more so the higher the resistance and the more synchronous 
the swell ; and in a synchronous swell the maximum ampli- 
tude cannpt exceed J&b ultimate uniform amplitude, unless it does 
ioinitiiil^ -OQi r 

In two papeiilM!i||>tain and Professor Kriloff of St Petersburg, 
.VtJtX 
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read before the l.N.A. in 1896 and 1898, the whole motion of the 
ship, including pitching and rolUng. is dealt witn ; every variation 
which can reasonably be conceived is taken into account in these 
papers. • 

Of the various appliances adopted to reduce rolling, the mo.st 
important and successful are bilge Iceels. Some reference has alread^ 
been made to the influence they exert on the rolling of ships, as 
illustrated by H.M.S. " Revenge," in which there was one bilge 
keel on each side, 200 ft. in leng^ and 3 ft. in depth, tapered at 
the extreme ends. The great value of bilge keels in diminishing 
rolling was pointed out by Froude and demonstrated by him in 1872 
by experiment with the '* Perseus " and the " Greyhound," „ 
which were alike In every essential respect, except that the 
former was not provided with bilge keels and the latter 
was. The general conclusion was that the rolling of the 
*' Greyhound "was only about one-half titat of the " Perseus." 

Bilge keels were usual in warships until, in the design of the 
" Royal Sovereign " class, it was decided not to fit them, owing to 
the large dimensions of the vessels and the difficulties in certain 
circumstances of docking them if provided with bilge keels. Ulti- 
mately one of the class, the " Repulse," had them fitted for purposes 
of comparison, and the effect on her rolling was so marked that it 
was resolved to fit them to all the sliips of the class. Before fitting 
them on the " Revenge," a careful programme was drawn up of 
experiments to be made before and after the bilge keels were fitted ; 
and on carrying out this programme some valuable results were 
obtained. The experiments were made at Spithead, in smooth 
water ; the general effect of the bilge keels was to reduce the 
rolling to one-third of its former amount. When, instead of having 
no motion in the line ahead, the ship had a speed of 12 knots, 
an even greater reduction in the rolling was observed. Their effect 
on other qualities of ships is on the whole beneficial, and in general 
little, if any, reduction in speed has resulted from their use. The 
experience of Great Britain with regard to bilge keels has been 
related in America. Bilge keels were omitted for the same rea.sons 
as they were in the " Royal Sovereign " class ; they were afterwards 
fitted in the U.S.S. " Oregon," experimental investigation being 
made both without and with them, and the general conclusion 
arrived at was that the rolling was diminished by two-thirds by the 
adoption of the bilge keels. 

A method for reducing rolling of ships in a sea-way by the 
use of water-chambers was devised by the writer in 1874 in 
connexion with the design of the " Inflexible," which was expected 
to be a bad roller. It consists in fitting one or more tanks 
across the ship of such shape that when filled to a suitable 
height with water the motion of the water from side to side as the 
vessel rolls is such as to retard the rolling. Let fig. 30 represent a 
series of transverse sections of a ship fitted with a water-chamber, 
in various positions in rolling from port to starboard ; and suppose 
the water to move so as to be most effective in quelling rolling. 
Let G represent the centre of gravity of the ship including the 
water in the chamber, g the centre of gravity of the water in the 
chamber, and B the centre of buoyancy .of the ship ; and let the 
arrows over the sections indicate tiie direction in which the ship is 
rolling at the instant considered. In position No. 1 suppose the 
ship to have reached the extreme heel to port and to be on 
the point of commencing the return roll, toen g should have 
reached the middle line on its way down towards tlie port 
side and the righting couple will be that due to the angle of 
heel, supposing the water to be a fixed weight amidships. In 
the position No. 2 the ship has performed part of the roll back 
towwds the upright ; the water will have moved farther down 
the incline, so that g will be some distance from the middle line 
on the port side as shown, and therefore G will also have moved 
out from the middle line on the port side ; hence the righting 
couple wiU be less than what would corre^ond to the angle of heel if 
the water were a fixed weight amidships. In position No. 3 the ship 
has just reached the upright and will he moving with the maximum 
angular velocity ; the water will have moved still farther down the 
indine, and g will be at a greater distance from the middle line on 
the port side, and therefore G will have moved farther out from the 
middle line, whereas B will have returned to the middle line ; so 
that the weight of the ship and the upward pressure of the water 
will form a couple tending to retard the ship's rotation, although she 
is for the moment in the upright position. In the potition No. 4 the 
ship is heeling over to starboato and the centre of gravity of the water 
it returning towards the middle line ; but it and G are still on the 



Fig. 30. 

port side, and the righting couple is therefore greater than that 
corresponding to the angle of heel of the ship and a fixed centre oi 
gravity amidships. In the position No. 5 the ship has momentarily 
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watewjh^^ reduces the pgle of roll of the ship chiefly by modify- 
mg the nghuDp^ couple acting upon her throughout the rolling ; it 
increases the noting couple which opposes the motion as the ship 
hMls over, thereby reducing the amount of the heel, and on the return 
roll It lessens the nghting couple and causes the ship to move more 
slowly than she otherwise would, so that she acquires less angular 
momentum on reaching the upright, and therefore tends to roll less 
de^ly the other way. 

Two water -chambers were originally contemplated in the old 
lujitxiblt, but the space occupied by one of these was required for 
other purposes, and only one, the smaller of the two, which was 51 ft. 
long (across the shin), and 14 ft. wide (fore and aft), was finally 
fitted. This was shown to reduce the rolling by about 25 %. 
Several ships have since been fitted with this device.^ 

In addition to trials at sea to ascertain the diminution of roll by 
this means, still-water rolling experiments were earned out m the 
" Edinburgh * and compared with the results obtained with a model 

water-chamber on a linear scale ot ~ -, loaded so that its ix:riod and 

20-5 * 

stability corresponded to those of the* ship. A close agreement was 
observed between the behaviour of the model and the ship ; and 
this enabled the experiments to be carried out over a larger range 
of conditions than would have been practicable with the ship silonc. 
The model was supported on knife edges and connected to a jiaddlc 
partially immersed in the water of a tank ; this was adjusted to 
represent to scale the natural extinction of roll in the ship without 



Fig. 31. 

the water-chamber. The length of the chamber (in the ship) was i 
16 ft. ; and widths of 43 ft., 51 ^ ft. and 67 ft. were successively given ' 
to it. The displacement of the ship was about 7500 tons ; the 
period 10 seconds ; and the mctacentric height 7*32 ft. On experi- 
menting with different depths of water, it was found that the maxi- 
mum extinctive effect at all angles of roll was obtained with the depth 
at which the period of motion of the water from side to side of the 
tank is equal to the period of tlie ship. The best depths were found 
to be 2*3 ft. and 3'35 ft. with breadths of 43 ft. and 51 i ft. re^ectively, 
thus agreeing closely with the theoretical formula, for the 

speed of a soUtary wave across the water-chamber. ^ In these circum- 
stances the water rushed across the tank in a breaking wave or bore, 
and consumed energy in its passage and through its violent impact 
with the sides of the tank. With other depths, the motion 01 the 
water, at moderate angles, took the form of a slope gently alternating 
from side to side at small angles of roll ; and the effect was practically 
non-extinctive. With the critical depth the growth of the resistance 
to rolling commenced almost at zero angle ; but, with other depths, 
the extinction was nearly nil, until a certain angle of roll was att^cd, 
whose amount increased with the departure from the critical droth. 
At the larger angles of roU, the disadvantage of the. departure from 
the critical depth was not marked. The resistance of the chamlwr 
increased considerably with the breadth ; the value of 5i Ht- 

chamber was roughly twice and that of the 67-ft. chamber three 
times that of the 43-ft. chamber. xuau i. ^ 

In order to compare the effect of water-chambers wnththat of other 
methods of extinAon, it is observed that the r^tanw due to the 
former increases slowiy at large angles of roll. The eSectivcness of 
bilge keels, on the other hand, increases rapidly as the angle of roll 
increases. It was found that, with i*" roll, the ^istan^ of the water- 
chamber was equivalent tcf that of i ft. of additioMl h>lge IcmI . but 
at i 7 l° the water-cham^r was relatively about half m racctive. 
With 3* of roB, however, the wa ter-chamber was about 9 times as 

» See paper on A Method of Reducing the RoDing of Ships at 
Sea ” in Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs. 1883. 


effective as the additional bilge keel. Fig. 31 sho^i ^ coapantive 
rates of extinction under the various oonditions.* ^ 
Water-chambers have been sucoessfulW emnlo^ to limit the 
roliing motions at sea in shiM of the old Inflexuffei^* Edinburgh " 
•and '* cleeses, and in other waiehips and metdiant veems. 

Sir John Tbomycroft devised an arrangement for overcoming the 
rolling motion of a ship amongst waves, consisting of a weight 
ciUTiM from side to side so as always to oppose the neeHng eoople 
caused by the wave slope. The weight was automatically worked 
by apparatus controlled by two pendulums (or their equivalents one 
of wnich — a long period pendulum — remain^ vertical, and the other 
— a short -perioa pendulum — placed itself perpendicular to the 
effective wave sk^. Tlie gear was fitted on a yacht of about ajo 
tons displacement, the moving weight being 8 tons ; an<k the net 
effect in this case was to re<luce the rolling by about one-half. (See 
Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs. 1892.) 

An interesting appheation of the gyroscope to the diminution of 
rolling was devised by Dr O. Schlick. and fitted by him to the S.S, 
“ See-bar.” The principle of Its action, the details of the and a 
description of the trials are given in papers read before the Inst. Nav. 
Archs. in 1904 and 1907. Particulars of the ” See-bar ” were : length 
ii(> ft., breadth 117 ft., draught ^*4 ft., displacement 30 tons, meta- 
centric height 1*04 ft., and period of double roll (gyroscope at rest) 
4*14 seconds, The fly-wheel of the gyrOHCo^ie was one metre moxtemaJ 
diameter, weighed iioolb, and it was run at Xboo revolutiems per 
minute; its axis was initially vertical, and casing containing the 
wheel was capable of revolving aliouta horizontal athwartship axis, 
the centre ol giavity of the apparatus lying slightly below this axis. A 
brake was fitted to control tlic longitudin^ oscillations of the ca.sing. 
Wlien ther wheel was revolving and the axis held by the brake, no effect 
was produced upon the motion of the ship ; but when the axis was 
allowed to o.sciUate freely in the middle-line plime the period of roll was 
lengthened to 0 seconds, but no other extinctive effect was obtained. 
By suitably damping the longitudinal oscillatloas of the gyroscope, 
however, by means of the brake*, a large extinctive effect upon the 
rolling was experienced ; and during the trials made, the apparatus 
stopped practically all rolling motion. 

inc equations for the pitching motions of a vessel arc identical in 
form with those for rolling ; and the preceding remarks are, in general, 
equally applicable to pitching. In a large number of ships 
the period for pitching is approximately one-half of that . 
for rolling ; but tlie angles attained arc considerably less. 

Where control over the longitudinal positions of weights 
is possible, in small sailing vessels, weights are removed as far as 
possible from the ends in order to shorten tlie jieriqd, the safety of 
short ships and boats being secured when the deck is maintained as 
I nearly as possible parallel to the wave slope {v. remarks by Froude 
I ante). 

I The single period for heaving and dipping oscillations is equal to 
I w when W is the displacement in tons, and T*'the tons per inch 

immersion. When proceeding across waves of apparent wml- 
I^eriod T,. forced heaving oscillations of semi-amplitude 

are obtained, where T is the single period of dip, and 2a is 1j)>e 
vertical distance between the statical positions of the ship on crest 
and in trough of wave. These oscillations combine with the free 
dipping oscillations due to the circumstances of |he iiutial motion, 
the resultant motion being of interest in connexion with the kmjsi- 
tudinal bending moments in the ship caused by the waves, (heo 
section Strength,) .... 

Pitching or rolling is frequently the cause of dipping osculations, 
and the motion is then termed uneasy ; this action may be of im- 
portance iff ships whose sides near the water-line have a considerable 
slope to the vertical, since any rolling motion is then acoomMnied by 
vertical oscillations of the centre of gravity. It may also be shown 
that forced dipping oscillations of considerable amplitude are ob- 
tained when the period of roll (or pitch) in such cases approximates 
to twice the Upping period ; rae complex nature of the resistances 
attending the motion of the ship has, however, prevented a complete 
investigation being made. 

Interference alw occurs between the rolling and pitching move- 
ments of a ship, when the centres of mvity of the wedges of im- 
mersion and emersion for moderate an^es of heel are separated by a 
considerable distance longitudinaUy ; and occasionally uneasy roDiiig 
of a peculiar character is caused thereby. 

Resistance. 

The resistance of a ship in steady motion, or the force exerted 
by the surrounding water on the hull, opposing its progreM, is 
equal and opposite to the thrust of the propellers. The ship is 
subjected to a tystem of balanced forces, each of which is in some 
degree affected by the others. It is convenient, howevCT, first 
to confine attention to the resistance of the hull, assuming the 

» See paper entitled ” The Use of Water-Cbamben for Reducing 
the Rolli^ of Ships at Sea," Trans. Inst. Nav. Archt. 1885. 
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prcmll^ to bi removed, and the «hip to be towed throu^ 
uiidu»t4^t)ed water* Under these conditions the power expended 
in- towing the vesid is termed the effective horse powers and is 
considerably less than the mdicated horse power exertethby th» 
propelling engines at the same speed. The relation between the 
effective and mdicated horse powers, and the effect of lie 
propellers on the resistance of the ship will be discussed under 
ProMsitm, below. 

If a body ol “ fair ” form, i.e. without abruptness or dwcontmuity 
in its surface, moves uniformly at a considerable depth below the 
surface of an incompressible and perfect fluid, it can be shown that no 
resistance is e3^>efiericedj|and the uniform motion wiW. eo^ietis paribus 
continue indefinitely. The motion of the fluid is extremely small’ 
exceut in the close vicinity of the body. A clearer conception of 
the interaction of fluid and body is obtained by impressing upon 
the whole system a velocity eciual and on])osite to that of the body, 
which ^hen becomes motionless and is situated in a uniform stream 
of the fluwl. The particles of fluid move in a scries of lines termed 
■' stream lines " ; and the surface formed by all the stream lines 
nassing through a small closed contour is termed a “ stream tube." 
If a denote the area of a stream lube, a.saumcd suifictently small for 
the velodty v at a point within it to Im? sensibly uniform across a 
section, then, Bin<% no fluid is leaving or entering the tube, 
a u = constant 

throughout its length. The motion ot tlie fluid is also subiect to 
DcrnoulU’s energy quotation— 
p f/-* , 

/i constant, 

/), w and h being respectively the fluid pressure, the density and the 
iicight above a fixed datum. 

The remaining conditions affecting the flow and determining the 
fonus of the stream lines are purely geometrical, and depend on the 
form of the body. 

The mtffion in a peifect fluid flowing past bodie.s of a few simple 
matliematical forms has lieen investigated with success, but in the 
general case llie fonns of the stream lines can only be obtained by 
approximate metliods. It is evident that tlie flow is in all cases 
reversible since the e<iuation.s are unaltered when the sign of v is 
clianged j on the other liand any resistance must always opposf- 
I he motion, and thttreforc, as stated above, there can be no resistance 
under thuse conditions. 

The circumstances attending the motion of a ship on the surface 
of the sia (or that of a stream of water 
Com. flowing past a stationary vessel) 
pouJaiMot those hitherto us- 

nw/jfsjiirj. ■**^*^^*^^ ‘ wild lebistance is experi- 
enced through v'arious causes. 

FricUooal renistancu results from the rubbing 
of the water ]iast the surface of the hull ; 
eddy ^staneew are caused by local discon- 
tmultics, such as shaft brackets; and 
resistance due to wind i.s experienced on 
tljip hull and u^iper works. Moreover, the 
stroara-lme motion, as will be showu iatet, 
cauMA a diminution in the relalivt veloaty 
of the water at the ends of the ship , from 
the energy equation above, it is evident tliat 
the pressure is increased, resulting in an elevation of the surface 
of the water at tlu»sc ]ilaces. A wave is thus formed at tlic Ijow and 
bteru, requiring on exi^enditure of energy lor its maintenance and 
entailmg additional resistance. 

Of th^ corapononts of resistance, tlmt due to eddy making is 
usually email ; eddying is caused by blunt beginnings or emUngs, 
particularly tlie lattcfl*, iu the water-lines and underwater fittings. 
.\ir resiNtanco abo is generally of amoU unjKirtiuce ; in tlie ** Grey- 
hound " funrigiged) it constituted 1*4 % ol the total resistance at 
10 knots in oslrn weather, a»d in a largo Atlantic liner at 25 knots 
it absorbs about 4 % ol the total power. In the case of average 
ships, unrigged or with moderate top-hampor, Uic uro])ortion of air 
renttance is probably less than the latter value. The eflect of wind 
and rough weather on the s^uxid of ships is also largely due to the 
action of the waves and o^er motion of the sea, the additional 
effect of whkh is indeterminate. 

Tlie difference between the total resistance and that due to akin 
friction is termed the residuary resi.stance; from the foregoing remarks 
it appears that it consists principally of the resi.stance due to wave- 
making. Since the action of the waves is such as to distort the 
streamlines near the hull, and the form of the waves is in turn affected 
by theffictiona] wake, the frictional and wavonmaking resistances of a 
ship are to soiiM extent mutually dependent. It is convenient,, how - 
ever, to neglect “the interaction of these constituents, and to assume 
that the whole re.sistance is obtained by simple summation oC Its 
component paits-ns calculated independently. ConaideTable jiisti- 
flcanon fOi^iliiS assumption is famished by the close agreement 
between the results of experiments on models and on Khip.s, 
where the proportion of fnctional to total resistance is greatlv 
different. ^ 


Sfnee the action and the reactioii of the water presmre on the 
hull of a ship are equal and opposite, forward momentum is generated 
in the water at su^ a rate that the increase of mon^entum 
per second is equal to the total resistance. The water 
participating in the forward movement is termed the wake ; the portion 
of the wake in the vidnity of the propellers is found to have consider^ 
able effect upon the propulsion of the ship. Experiments were made 
by’ Mr Calvert {Trans, Inst. N.A. 1893) to determine the wake velocity 
with a model of length 28^ ft. and d^lacement 2*9 tons. The 
extent of the wake was measured at various positions in the length, 
and its maximum velodty was observed to be 0*67 times the speed 
of the ship. Abreast the screw the mean velocity ratio over an area 
of tlie same breadth (3-66 ft.) as the ship and of depth equal to the 
draught (1*55 ft.) was 0*19, of which about 0*05 was ascribed to 
frictional resistance. In Rep. Bnt. Assoc. 1874 is contained an 
inves^ation by Froude of the extent of the frictional wake and its 
velodty distribution based on the equality of the resistance to the 
momentum added pi*r second. It may be here observed that for 
any ship propelled in the ordinary manner at uniform speed the 
momentum generated in the sternward race from the propeller is 
equal and opposite to that of the forward wake due to ttie hull. 
The motion of the water as a whole thus consists of a drculatory^ 
disturbance advancing witli the ship, and having no linear 
momentum. 

The whole of the resistance at low speeds, and a considerable 
proportion of it at higher speeds, is due to surface fnction, i.e. to the 
eddying Ix-lt surrounding the hull which is caused by the ^ . 
tangential frictional action between the water and the out- 
side skin. It is nearly independent of tte form of the vessel ; 
and is conveniently estimated from the results of experiments made 
by towing in a tank planks coated with various surfaces. The most 
important of such experiments were those made by Froude in the 
experimental tank at Chclston Cross, Torquay. The object was to 
obtain the law.s ol variation of resisUincc with the speed, the length, 
and the quahty of the surface. A dynamometric apparatus by 
wliicli the planks were towed was used to register the resistance . 
the ])lauks were given a fine edge at each end to avoid eddy making, 
and were fully immersed in order that no waves should be formed. 
The results are given in the Reports of the British Assoaahoti, 
1872 and 1874. In the following extract n is the index of tlu- .sjieed 
at which the resistance vanes, A the mean resistance per square loot 
of surface over the length statc^d, and B the resistance per square foot 
at the after end of the plank ; both A and 13 refer to a velocity of 
10 It. per second in fresh water. 

Length of Surf ate in Feet . 




2 ft. 



yftT 



20 ft. 


50 ft. 1 


n . 

! A. 

B. 

n . 

A. 

B. 

«. 

A. 

B. 

n . 

A. 

13 . 

1 Tinfoil . 

21O 

1 -30 

♦295 

1*99 

•278 

•263 

1-90 

•262 

•244 

1-83 

■246 

•232 

Paraffin 

1-05 


*370 

1 - 9 ^ 

* 3 J» 

•260 

193 

•271 

•'-^37 



VarmsJi 

1 2*00 

••n 

•390 


*.^25 

•264 

1-85 

•278 

•240 

1-83 

•250 

■220 j 

I’lnc sand , 1 

1 2-00 

•81 

I *690 

2-00 

'.58.3 

•430 

2*00 

•480 

•384 

2'O0 

•405 

•337 1 

t Cabco . 


•«7 

.723 

1*92 

•b2b 

•504 

I -89 1 

•531 

•447 

1*87 

•474 

■423 

1 Medium sand . 

. 2-00 

•90 

•730 

1 2*00 

■62 «) 

1 • 48 » 

2*00 1 

•534 

•465 

2-00 

•48b 

•45b 1 

.. 1 

1 Coarse sand . 1 

1 2*00 

r-io 

•HBo 

.J 

2*00 

' 714 

•520 

2’00 

• 5«8 

•490 

•• 


These results are in accordance with the formula — 

V" 

R being the frictional resistance, S the area of surface, V the speed, 
M' the density of the water, / a coefficient depending on the nature 
and length of the surface, and n tlie index of the speed ; the values 
of / and n can be readily obtained from the aliove table. It is seen 
tliat the resistance varies as the density of the water, but is inde- 
pendent of its pressure : it diminislies as the length of the surface 
increases, on account of the frictional wake, which reduces tlie 
v-elocity of mbbmg between the water and the surface towards the 
after end. TTic index n is 1*83 for a varnished surface equivalent 
to the freshly painted hull of a ship. The results of Froude's ex- 
periments are closely corroborated by similar experiments under- 
taken by the late Dr Tideman. 

When applying the data to ships of length greater than 50 ft., 
the coefficient 13 , denoting the resistance 50 ft. from the bow, is 
assumed to remain unaltered at all greater distances astern. The 
velocity of rubbing is assumed equal to the speed of the ship, any 
slight variation due to stream-hne action being neglect^. Tl^e 
wetted surface S, when not directly calculated, can be estunated 
with sufficient accuracy by the formula — 

S»x*7LD-j-^ 

where V is the volume of displacement, L the length, and D the 
mean draught 

The resistance due to wave making, although inconsiderable at 
low speeds, is of importance at moderate and at high _ 
speeds; it constitutes the greater portion of the total 
resistance in fast ships. rwMmmce. 
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By impressing, as above, a suitable velocity on the whole system 
of smp and water^ the problem is reduced to one of steady m o tion 
in a stream flogging pM a stationary ship. The stream tubes, 
originally of uniform width, become broader on approaching the 
^w of the sl^, and attain their greatest breadth dose to the 
^m. Proceeding aft, the tubes contract, and near amidships they 
become smaller man they were originally ; an enlargement in the 
tubes again takes place near the stem. The changes in size and 
velocity in the stream tubes lead to corresponding alterations of 
pressure in accordance with the energy equation, which alterations 
appear as elevations and depressions of the surface forming what is 
termed the statical wave system. If this were a permanent system, 
no resistance to the motion of the ship would be caused thereby. 
The surface disturbance, however, is subject to the dynamical 
laws underlying the propagation of waves; in consequence the 
wave formation differs from the “ statical wave,” the crest 
lagging astern of the statical ’* wave crest, and the sliip being 
followed by a train of waves whose lengths arc appropriate to 
the speed attained. The energy within the wave system travels 
backward relative to the ship at one-half its speed ; the resistance 
experienced by the ship is due to the sternward drain of the wave 
energy which requires work to be done on the ship to replace that 
absorbed by the waves. 

The form of the wave system is not susceptible of complete 
mathematical investigation ; but the circumstances are approxi- 
mately realized and the conditions considerably simplified when the 
actions of the bow and stem of the vessel are each replaced by the 
mathematical conception of a " pressure point." This consists of 
an infinitely large pressure applied over an indefinitely small region 
of the water surface ; it is assume<l to move forward in place of the 
ship through still water, or, equally, to be stationary in a uniform 
stream. The resulting wave system has been investigated by Lord 
Kelvin and others. It is found to consist of a local disturbance 
surrounding the pressure point and depending on the pressure 
distribution combined with a series of waves which are confined 
within two straight lines drawn backwards tlirough the pressure 

jK)in1 and making angles of about 20® 

motion. The waves within this region extend indefinitely astern 
with crests crossing the line of motion perpendicularly. The crest 
hues arc slightly curved, convex to the pressure point, and at the 
bounding lines form cusps whose tangents are inclined to the line of 
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flow at an angle of about 36’ 





The crest lines afterwards 


curve forward toward.s the pres.sure point. The distance apart of 
the transverse wave crests is equal to the length I of wave appro- 
priate to the speed e, as expressed in the formula i^=r^//2ir. These 
results are of interest since they are in agreement in many respects 
with those of actual observation for ships and models. In fig. 32, 


Fig. 32. 

reproduced from a paper in the I.N.A. 1877, read by Froude, is shown 
the bow-wave syst^ obtained from a model, which is also illustra- 
tive of that produced by sliips of all types. It appears therefore 
that two types of waves accompany a ship — (1) diverging waves 
having shaiply defined crests placed in echdon, the foremost wave 
alone extending to the ship ; (2) transverse waves limited in breadth 
by the diverging crests and reaching the sides of the vessel through- 
out its lengUL These compare with the crest lines obtained in the 


although unknown law, increMing with the spM* and depending 
oontidembly on the shape ol the bow and stem. 

On the other hand the mteiferenoe between the traaavem bow 
and stem wave systems produces a stem wave in contact with the 
%hip ; Use resistance due to the resultant transverse wave, system 
depends therefore on the phase relation between the waves of the 
component systems. The effect of interference on the wave resistance 
was investigated by Froude ( 1 V««. J,N*A. 1877) by means of 
experiments on a series of models having the same entrance and run, 
but in which the length of parallel middle body was varied* At 
constant speed curves of residuary resistance on a length base con* 
dated of humps and hollows, whose spacing was constant and 
approximately equal to the wave length appropimte to the speed ; the 
amplitude of the fluctuation diminish^ as the length mcreased. 
For a given lengtli the residuary resistance in general increased at a 
high power of the speed ; but it was also subject to a series of fluctua- 
tions whose magmtucle and spacing mcreased with the speed. The 
results of these experiments were fully analysed in iSSt by Mr R. £. 
Froude, who showed that a reduction in the resistance occurred when 
the trough of the lx>w wave coincided with the cri^st of the component 
stem wave, the resultant wave system being of relatively small dimen- 
sions. Conversely, the resistance was abnormally increased whm 
the crests of the bow and stem systems coincided. The fluctuation in 
the resistance thereby obtained was smaller when the length of 
middle body became greater, owing to the greater degradation of tlic 
bow-wave system at the stern through viscosity and lateral spreading. 
For very considerable lengtlis of middle body, the height of the bow 
wave system at the stem was insufficient to produce mterference or 
affect the resistance. 

The.Speed in knots (V) of a wave is related to tlie length in feet (/) 
by the formula If L' be the distance apart of the com- 

ponent bow and stem waves (which is generally rather greater tl^ 
the length of tlie ship), relatively small resistance woulu be antici- 
pated when V“ is approximately etjual to 3*6 L' or any odd sub- 
multiple of 3*6 V ; on the other hand wlien V'* was not greatly 
different from i*8 L\ or any submultiple of i*8 1/, abnormal wave 
resistance would be developed. This result is to a great extent con- 
firm^ by experience with ships of all classes ; for economical pro- 
pulsion at a speed V, the length L of a aliip should be generally 
equal to or slightly less tiian V“, corresponding to the " favourable 
V‘J 

value of alxjut 1*2 of the ratio ^ , ; torpedo-boat destroyers and 
similar vessels of extremely high speed constitute an exception, the 
value of the ratio ^ being then Irequently as great as 4, which ap- 

V» 

proximatcly coinckh's witli the highest '* favourable ’’ value of ^ 

The foregoing description of the resistance experienced by aldps 
through wave makuig makes it evident tliat the conditions under- 
lying wave resistance are too complex to enable its amount . ■ . 

to be directly estimated as is possible in the case of 

frictional resistance. Experiments also show tluit there is 
no simple law connecting wave resistance with size, form 
or spetil. The effect of size alone, i.c. the scale of the vxpcrimnit, 
can, however, be eliminated by means of the '* principle of 
similitude " enunciated by Newton, wliich is applicable with certain 
limitations to all dynamical systems. The ^extension of this 
principle forms the foundation of all methods employed practically 
Jor estimating the residuary resistance and hor.sc power of ships. 
The principle states that ui two geometrically and mechanically 
similar systems, whose linear dimensions vary as the squares of tlie 
velocities of the corresponding jiarticlc.s, and whose forces vary as 
their masses, the motions of the two systems will be similar. A proof 
of this theorem follows at once from the equations of motion for any 
particle. The law of comparison, which is the application (origin- 
ally made by Froude) of the principle of similitude to the resistance 
I of ships, is enunciated as follows : 

" If the linear dimensions of a ship lie n times those of its model, 
and tho resistances of the latter be Rj, R^ . . . at speeds 
1 V„ V„ V.„ . . . , then the resistances of the ship at the ' correH^iond- 
' ing speeds ' V, \/n, V, sjn, V, \Jh, . . . will be R,m^, RaX®, Rs»**» • • * 
and therefore the effective horse powers at corres^nding spms are 

increased in the ratio : i.” , , 

It is necessary to ensure that the conditions underlying the principle 
of similitude are satisfled by oil the components of reristanoe, when 
the law of comparison is employed for the pui^se of obtaining the 
ratio between the total resistances of two shqis at coitespcmding 
speeds. Residuary resistance, consisting of that caused by wave 
making, eddies, and air resistance, Is attributable to normal praMures 
unons suTtaces canw-d by changes cd velocity In tfe*- water <ir 




are separated by the cusps. ^ . -xi 

Since the bow diverging waves arc not m contact with the ship 
except at the bow, the energy spent in their maintenance 
away from the ship and is lost A divCTging wave system of 
form but ol smaller dimensions attends the passage of the , 
and the resistance due to the diverging systems of saves w 
the sum ol its components at the bow and stem, fouowmg a regular 


unit area are proportional to the square of ttie velocity, t.#. at corre- 
sponding speeds, to the linear dimensions. The total pMMtM Me 
therefore proportional to the cube of the linear dimensiont, t.#. to the 
masses, thus complying with the primary tondltwm regardiiw the 
force ratios. Frirtional resistance, which varies with the length m 
surface and as the i’83 power of the speed, doe» not Satisfy ous 
condition. In the application of the law of comparison to shi^ and 
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modelt where the Uneftr ratio is considerable, the residuary resistance 
alo ne should be compared by that means, the frictional resistance 
being independently calculated for ship and model from the results 
of BVoude's experiments. The law may, however, be extended with- 
out appreciable error to total resistance whin the corSespond*^ 
ing linear dimensions of the ships compared are not gready 
different. 

If it bo assumed that the residuary resistance of a ship is capable of 
being expressed as the sum of a number of terms of the form W"*V**^ 
where W is the displacement, it appears from the law of comparison 
that 6m + n 6 for each term of the expression : and in ihit con- 
struction of approximate formulae of this type for residuary resist- 
ance, the indices m and n must satisfy this equation. The values of 
the indices are found to vary irregularly with the speed and type of 
ship ; at uneconomical speeds « may equal to or greater than 5, 
and at “ favourable " speeds its value may be as low as 1*5, 4 being 
an approximate mean value for n at moderate speeds. A fact 
pointed out by Professor Biles in a paper read before the Institution 
of Naval Architects in 1881 is interesting in this connexion. When 
the resistance of a ship varies as the 6th power of the speed, an 
increase in the displacement by a proportionate enlargement of 
dimension will not cause an Increase in the resistance for the same 
speed ; and if the resistance varied as a higher power of the speed 
than the 6th, the resistance would actually be reduced by increasing 
the displacements 

The accuracy of the law of comparison was verified by the " Grey- 
hound ** resistuce experiments carried out by Froude on behalf of 
the Admiralty {Trans. I.N.A., 1874). 

The ** Greyhound " was a twin-screw sloop 170 ft. long and of about 
1x60 tons displacement : the trials were made over a range of speeds 
extending from 3 to 12 } knots, and with varying draught and trim. 
She was towed from the end of a imar ^18 ft. in length projecting over 
the side of the towing vessel, H.M.S. " Active ; this ensured that the 
wave system and wake of the " Active " were prevented from reach- 
ing the Greyhound ” and influencing licr resistance. A dynamo- 
metric apparatus was placed in the bow of the “ Greyhound," and 
arranged so as to record the horizontal component of the tension in 
tlie tow rope ; by this means the ship's resistance was measured under 
various conditions and her effective horse-power obtained. A *' log 
ship ** or small board, ballasted to sink a few feet and remain normal 
to the direction of the pull, was attached to the end of a log line 
which was allowed to run freely out over the end of a spar during the 
trials. The slip of tiie " log slup " liaving been obtained during inde- 
pendent trials, the speed of the " Greyhound " was estimated from 
the log-line readings with fair accuracy. From these re.sults curves of 
resistance on a base of speed were constructed for various conditions 
of draught and trim ; the frictional resistance was estimated from 
the experiments on planks, and curves of residuarj' resistance were 
obtained. A model of the " Greyhound," on a scale of ^ full size, 
was also towed in the experimental tank under conditions correspond- 
ing to those of the ship ; as with the ship, the total resistance was 
measured, that due to friction was calculated, and the residuary 
resistance of the model was obtained. It was found, by assuming 
a particular value for the unknown frictional coefficient of the 
" 4*reyhound," that a close agreement occurred between the residuary 
resistances of ship and model. This coefficient corresponded to that 
for a mixture of f calico and f varnish, which was probably equivalent 
to the condition of^e ship's bottom during the trials. 

Similar experiments were carried out by Mr Yarrow {Trans. 
I.N.A. 1883) on a torpedo boat 100 ft, long; it was found that 
the residuary resistance of the boat was then about 3 % in excess 
of that deduced by the law of comparison from experiments on a 
model. 

As a result of the ** Greyhound " trials, the accepted method of 
estimating the horse-power required for a new ship is by running a 
Mmdm! modcl Under corresponding conditionB in an ex- 

mmmL perlmental tank fitted and equipped for the purpose. 

The law of comparison is applied to the residuary* resistance . 

or. if used for the total resistance, a " frictional correction " 
is made (tee below). In 1871 Froude constructed a tank and suitable 
apparatus at Torquay on behalf of the British Admiralty. In 1883, 
SIX years after his death, the ground occupied by the Torquay tank 
was reouired lor building purposes, and a new tank was constructed 
at Haslar, near Portsmouth, from the designs and under the super- 
vision of Mr R. £. Froude, such improvements being added as 
experienoe at Torquay had shown to be desirable. At both these 
tanks models of profilers as well as of ships were experimented 
upon, besides a variety of matters connected with the general 
subject 

Similar establishments have now been instituted by several foreign 
governments and by two private firms in Great Britain, Messrs Denny 
at Dumbarton and Messrs John Brown at Qydebwk. The ex- 
perwental tank now under construction at Teddmgton should prove 
an important and useful addition to the number ot such installations 
in this country. It is intended to be used for general research and to 
be available also for undertaking such private work as may be re- 
quited by shipbuilding firms. Its inception is due to a committee 
oonposed largely of members of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
anditKe coat of installation it being dofra>*ed ^ Mr A. F. Yarrow. 
The tank will form a part of the National Physical Laboratory, 
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and its general control will be in the hands of officers of the 
laboratozy. 

The Aamxialty experimental tank at Haslar is nearly 400 ft. long, 
30 ft, wide and 9 ft. deep. The main ei^rimenthl eaxiiage spans 
the whole width of the taxik, and carries a secondary railway on 
which the sulMidiary carriages, which carry the experimental 
apparatus of different kinds, are adjusted in position. The main 
carriage runs on rails on the side walls, and can travel the whole 
length of the tank ; it is driven at various spe^ by a wire rope 
from a stationary engine of ample power. C^dinary speeds range 
from xoo to Boo ft. per minute, while an extreme speed of X2oo ft. 
per minute can be obtained ; the speeds are regulated by a highly 
sensitive governor. The models, generally from 10 to 14 ft. long, 
are made of hard paraffin wax, somewhat over z in. in thickness ; 
they are cast in a mould, with an allowance of about J in. for finishing. 
The model is shaped accurately by being placed bottom up on the 
bed of a machine in which a pair of revolving cutters, one on each 
side of the modcl, cuts out on its surface a series of level lines, whose 
contours are precisely similar to those on the drawing of the ship 
whose model is under treatment. When all the level lines have been 
cut in, the model presents tlie appearance of a series of steps, the 
bottom angles of which correctly represent the true form the model 
should possess. The paraffin ndges between these level lines are 
trimmed off by the use of suitable tools and the outside surface 
made quite smooth with flexible steel scrapers. The model is 
ballasted to its required displacement and saddled w'ith a frame, 
which carries the guiding attachment and also the towing-rod, and 
is then placed below the dynamometer. The towing-rod at its for- 
ward end is then in a position to impart horizontal forces by a hard 
steel surface to a knife-edge on the dynamometer lever within the 
model at about the level of the water surface. There are various 
delicate arrangements with knife-edge adjustments, which result 
in the horizontal forces being transmitted through a spiral spring, 
the extensions of which are multiplied by a lever and recorded bv 
a pen on a paper-covered cylinder, distance and time being simul- 
taneously recorded. The .siieed and resistance corresponding to 
each exiieriment are deduced from tlicse elements, a most necessary 
condition being that the speed shall be uniform throughout each 
experiment. By somewhat similar arrangements on a sub.sidiai^' 
carriage, the action of model screu' propellers is tested either in 
undisturbed water or behind a model, the speed, rate of rotation, 
rotary resistance and thrust being measured. 

An interesting account by Dr tilazcbrook of some experimental 
tanks in various countries, together with particulars of some im- 
provements in their equipment, appears in Trans, I.N.A., 1909. 

Of the very large numwr of experimental results that have now 
been obtained from the trials of ships' models in the tanks referred 

to above, comparatively few have been made public. „ . 

In connexion with the Torquay and Haslar tanks some 
few of the reports by the elder Froude and Mr R. E. 

Froude have been published by order or permission of the 
Board of Admiralty, chiefly through the Institution of Naval 
Architects. Amongst these Vnay be mentioned the *' (;rey hound " 
experiments recorded in 1874; the " Merkara " results in 1876 ; 
experiments on the effect produced on the wave-making resistance 
of ships by varying the length of parallel middle body, in 1877 ; 
results obtained from models of three merchant liners in 1881 ; 
papers in 1888 and 1892 on the "constant" system of notation of 
results of model experiments, used at the Admiralty Experimental 
Works ; and some results of a systematic series of model experiments 
by Mr R. E. Froude appeared in 1904- Some records of the 
experiments made at private and foreign experiment establishments 
have also appeared. 

Some of tne most important of these experiments are described in 
these notes ; it remains to show how they arc applied in practice to 
obtain an estimate of the indicated horse-power required to drive a 
ship at any speed. If the resistance has l^ecn obtained from a model 
experiment, or inferred by the law of comparison from data obtained 
with a vessel of similar type, the effective horse-power is known ; 
and by assuming a suitable value for the propulsive coefficient 
(vide Propulsion) the indicated horse-power is determined. 

If model experiments or data for exactly similar ships are un- 
available, the method of estimating the power which is probably 
most commonly used is one involving a relation between 
displacement, and spieed, which is expressed by the formula — 

(Speed)* X (Displacement)^_^ 

IMP. 

C being called the Admiralty coefficient. The value of C varies 
considerably at different spe^s even for the same ship. For it to 
be constant, the I.H.P. must vary as the cube of the speed ; it 
resistance varied as the square of the .speed and I.H.P. as resistance 
and iq)eed, the condition of constancy would be fuffiUed. Actually, 
owing to variations m the index of the speed to which the resistant 
is proportional, in the lengUi and form of the ship and in 
the machinery and propellers, this method of estimating I.H.P. can 
only be used with great caution, care being taken that the values of 
C selected for comparison are taken from ^ps of fhirly similar t3rpe, 
and of correspondmg lengths and speeds. 

Another means of obteining approximate estimates of the power 


=C, 
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the frictional resist- 


required for ships of ordinary types is from curves of resistance 
drawn on a base of simple functions of tiie speed, length and dis- 
placement. the Qurves being faired through the spots obtained from 
a large number of results of model experiments with different classes 
of ships. Curves of this character have been constructed by Mr 
1>. W. Taylor and Mr A. W. Johns {Trans. 1907) ; ^e former 

series expresses the residuary resistance per ton of displacement in 

terms of -j- and ; the latter gives the residuary horse-power 

divided by in terms of ^ and the prismatic coefficient 

Volume of Displacement 

Area of Immersed Midship Section x Length 
ance is calculated independently by Froude’s or 1‘ideman's tables. 

To furnish data for estimating the l.H.P. of vessels covering a 
considerable range of type, a series of experiments on systematically 
varied forms of hull were made by Mr R. E. Froude. The results 
were published by him in the Trans. I.N.A., 1904; and are given 
in figs. 40 to 51. 

The forms of hull dealt with may be primarilv’ divided into two 

Beam 

groups, A and B, differing in Beam and Draught ratio ; 

being equal to 2*59 and 3-48 for A and B respectively. Each group 
is further divided into 0 types, differing in block coefficients, and the 
table following gives particulars of the coefficients for the models 
tried : — 


to % increase in reUstanoe (the lower 
iriate to higher speeds, and vice versa), 
is with that deduced from the A and a 



Stern snubbed, 
forward body 
as Type i . 

Bow snubbed, 
after Body 
as Type 3. 

Type. 

I. 

2. 


4- j 5- 

6. 

Block coefficients -v 

or 1 

Volume of Displacement 1 

Length x Breadth > Draught j 

•495 

•505 

•516 

! 

•522 1 *529 

1 

1 

•542 

Largest section coefficient \ 

or 1 

Ari'a of immersed midship section J 
Breadth x Draught J 

•95* 


Beam 

Draught 


The hull characteristics for A are shown in figs. 33 and 34,* and the 
mode of presenting these indicates the way in which the sevenil 
types were formed, each being obtaineil from the type 1 m^el by 
successively cutting back its stern and bow. This cutting back is 
termed snubbing. A curve of areas of transverse sections is given (fig. 
35, Plate I.) as well as the sheer draught. The lines of group B can be 
derived from A, by altering beam and draught scales m the ratio of 

and — respectively. Each of the 12 forms which embodied 
57 20*4 

these lines was the generator of a scries, differing only in length 
proportion. . . , „ , ^ • i.- 

The curve of areas is an impiortant item in the hull characteristics. 
Experiment shows that the resistance of a hull of given curve of 
areas, beam and water-line entrance, is practically unaltered how- 
ever the lines are varied (so long as they are kept ship-shape, and no 
unfair features arc introduced). It follows, therefore, that although 
the data correspond to a given type of lines, yet (consistently with 
the preceding conditions) they are capable of application over a 
wider field than at first sight seems hkcly, covering variations of 
draught, form of profile and transverse sections. 

Regarding the foregoing statement of permissible variations of 

hncs, alteration in some effect. Comparison of 

the two groups A and B gives the effect of the variation in the 


ratio tried ; and it is found that {caeteris paribus) in- 
Beam 


creasing by 34 % {i.e. from 2-59 to 3'48) increases the 

E.H.P. by about 4 %. A brief and approximate statement of the 


Beam 


results of some experiments with models of varying 

by Lieut.-Colonel G. Rota. R.I.N. (see Trans. I.N.A.^ 1905). is that 
'' Beam Beam 

beyond a value of = an increase of xo % in 


^ These lines differ from those tried in the models which are given 
in Trans. I.N.A., 1904 iq.v.). Those now given have the same 
curve of areas and beam, but are modified in respect of draught, profile 
and shape of transverse sections, these latter being filled out so as 
more closely to represent modem forms. However, a model has been 
tried recently, embodying the modifications, and the results found 
to be practically identical with those obtained for the original lines. 


causes about 
value being 
This result accon 
groups. 

’ By the aid of tile law of comparison (and a correction for akin 
I* friction), the information provided can be used to obtain the £.H.r. 
for any sise of ship of form included in the experiments (or covered 
by the possible extensions, vid$ supra). The l.H.P. foUow't by using 
a suitable pnmulsive coefficient. An example is given below as an 
illustration. In practical application it is important to notict that 
the lengths used in reckoning the proportions must be the total 
length of immersed form (i.tf. of the curve of areas) and not the 
distance between perpendiculars arbitrarily placed. 

The data are here given (figs. 40-51, Plates III.-VI.) in the form of 
curves of E.H.P. for ships of 1000 tons displacement, plotted for a 
given speed on a ba.se ol immersed length. The range in abscissae 
shows &e amount of variation in length proportion tried in the 
experiments ; and as regards speed range the group B is for gener- 
ally higher speeds than group A. The curves may be termed 
standard E.H.P. curves. 

The block coefficients of the forms dealt with arc lower than those 
of the greater proportion of merchant ships, and hence the data are 
not diiwtly apphcable to these. At higher speeds, however, the 
E.H.P. might lx* approximately estimated from tlicse curves, by 
assuming a further degree of snubbing appropriate to the required 
block coefficient ; but at speeds which correspond to those ol 
ordinary merchant ships (which are the lower si)eeds given in the 
diagrams) the effect of snubbing is variable, and depends really upon 

the actual speed-length ratio dealing 

with. 

In this connexion it may he noted that the diagrams not only afford 
a means of determining the l.H.P. of a given ship, but they may also 
l>e used in designing, and .so enable the l>est form to be chosen, to 
fulfil the given conditions of displacement and speed, &c. For 
example, suppose a ship of given displacement is required to obtain 
a given speed, with a given maximum E.H.P. (or l.H.P. assuming an 
appropriate propulsive coefficient). First bring the given particulars 
to the projier scale for 1000 tons displacement (n, the ratio of the 

linear dimensions, 18 equal to and hence E.H.P. becomes 

(di^ )* speed ^ times the given values). An E.H.P. 

curve for the given sliced is easily interpolated on the diagrams, and 
we can at once obtain for the given E.H.P. (i) the length for each 
type, (2) the type which gives the most suitable length, (3) the 
economy resulting from any additional length, (4) the type for a pven 
fixed length which gives the 8pt*cd with least E.H.P., and (5) by inspec- 
tion at lower speeds, how alternative forms compare at these spws. 
The following points may commend themselves, from consideration of 
an instructive comparison shown in fig. 4, where for the B group. 
E.H.P. curves for types i, 3 and (» are drawn together. In draw- 
ing conclusions, it must be clearly remembered that the E.H.P.'s, 
speeds and lengths are for a standard displacement, vis. 1000 tons ; 
and so in applications for different di^lacemcnts, these quantifies 
all undergo a numerical change, dependent upon the change in di^ 
placement. The first jxwnt is the effect of length on E.H.P. ; this is 
most marked at high s])eeds ; and even at low spA^ds, for the shorter 
lengths the E.H.P. begins to increase rapidly with decrease in 
length. At these low speeds if, on the other hand, the length be 
increased beyond a certain point, no economy at all results, but the 
reverse. The reason for this is clear. At the low speed-length ratio 
we arc considering, the wave-making resistan^ is practically nil, 
the resistance being almost entirely due to skin friction and eddy 
making, &c. It is obvious that by continually reducing the transverse 
dimensions of a ship of constant displacement, wo increase the wetted 
skin (in the limit when the transverse scale is zero the surface is 
infinite) ; hence the resistance due to skin friction increases, and so 
therefore docs the total resistance. This point would be more evident 
if the diagrams had been continued to a greater length and lower 
speed. A second jioint is the effect of alteration in block coefficient. 
At all speeds above 20 knots, snubbing within the limits shown is 
beneficial as regards performance. At lower speeds the effect de- 
pends on the length. Since it is at these lower speeds the ordinary 
tyjie of merchant ship works, we may say that the effect of snubbing 
is doubtful for these, and depends upon the speed-length ratio. A 
better result might be obtained in such cases if the method of increas- 
ing the block coefficient were by the insertion of parallel middle body 
and not by an extension of snubbing. (For fuller information on this 
point see Mr R. E. Froude’s 1904 I.N.A. paper.) A third i^int is the 
effect of change in speed. For a given length, the rate of increase of 
E.H.P. with speed grows with the speed, but increases least for the 
more snubbed type. As an instance consider group B, types i and 6 
at a length of 300 ft. (see fig. 36, Plate I.). The following table gives 
the increase in E.H.P. for the corresponding changes in nieed, and the 
index of the speed, representing the variation of E.H.P. with speed. 
The figures in columns (4) and (5) are the means obtained from the 
individual pairs of spee^ ; at intermediate speeds these may have 
different and constantly changing values:— 
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Change of Speed. 

Corresponding Change 
in E.H.P. 

Corresponding Index 
01 Speed. 

Type.s (i) and (6). 

Type (I). 

Type (0). 

Tyfc(i). 

Tyiv (6). 

1,4-10 knots 

243 E.H.P. 

273 E.H.P. 

3*1 

3*0 

! 22-23 „ 


050 .. 

5-3 

4-9 

j 2'i-20 .. 

8 f>o „ 

820 

40 

4*1 


'I'hf variation of the rate of growth of I.H.P. (or E.H.P.) with the 
s{>eed is a result of the interference of the l^w and stem wave 
systems, and is dependent upon the spced*length ratio {vide “ Wave 
Kesistance," aliove) . A good illustration is afforded by taking the case 
of a vessel such as a torpedo-boat destroyer, which is run over a con- 
siderable range of sjjeed. Fig. 37, Plate II . shows, for such a vessel, three 
curves plotted to a base of speed, the ordinates being restwctively - 
I H P I H.P 

I.H.P., ‘ The second of these is of course a curve of 

resistance, and the rapid rise and fall of the rate of growth of resist- 
ance manifests itself in this resistance-curve by a very marked hump 

I H P 

between 15 and 25 knots si)ecd. The third curve, that of 

IS interesting as affording, by its slope at different |X)ints, a very gocid 
indication of this rate of growth. Up to about 1 3 knots this curve is 
not far from being horizontal, indicating that till then the resistance 
H varying about as the sc^uare of th<“ 8j.>eed. The rate of growth 
increases from this point till it reaches a maximum at 15 knots, and 
then falls off till at about 20 knots the resistance once more vanes 
as the square of the spc*ed. From this point onward flu* resistance 
increases at a less rate than the si|uarc of the .s|)ecd. 

It lias l)ecn previously noted that the skin friction part of the 
!•- H.l*. does not olxTy the law of conipansoii ; this is on account 
Ilf variation of / with length, and the index of the 8|)ccd being 
diHerent from 2. The co(;fficicnt / varies much more rapidly at 
the smaller lengths, and hence for these the skin friction correction is 
more important for a given change in length. For such length.^ as 
are dealt with in ships, e.g. 100 ft. and upwards, and such lengtlis as 
we should deal with in applying the data that arc now given, it has 
been found possible to express the correction for skin friction very 
accurately by the curves inng. 38, Plate II. These indicate the absolute 
correction that must be applied to the E.H.P. deduced for the given 
displacement from the standard curves when intcr|)reted by the law’ 
of comparison, and arc drawn for a series of displacements on a base 
of speed ; the correction for any odd displacement can be easily 
interpolated. An addition must be madt* for displacements under, and 
a deduction for displacements over, the standard 1000 tons. 

I'he following example illustrate.s this point and the method of 
using the standard curves : 

A vessel 320' x 354' x 13' x 2135 tons is being designed; to 
construct an E.H.P. curve, for speeds 1 1-22! knots. The proportions 

^dSu^ block coefficient) of the design are most closely 

approximated to by type 2, group A (320' being the immersed length). 
iMint find the length I for a similar vessel of 1000 tons disjdace- 
•120 

ment ; / 

ordinates reprc.senttng E.H.P. for the given speeds of the i<xx>-ton 
standard ship. These figures are converted into those appropriate 
for the dc.sign, by the law of comparison. If v and e are the speed and 
E.H.P. for the looo-ton ship, and V and E corresponding quantities 

V 1 F I 

for the design, then -- - (2*i35)*-- 1135 ; and (2*i35)*> 2-^24; 

V ^ 
using these ratios we get a table thus : - 


In the results hitherto recorded the depth of water has been sup- 
posed sufficient to prevent the disturbance attending the motion of a 
vessel on the surface from extending to the bottom ; iiLthese _ 

circumstances the resistance is unaffected by a moaerate 
change in the depth. Conditions, however, frequently 
arise in which vessels arc run at ^h speeds in comparatively shallow 
) water; and a marked alteration is then observed in the resistance and 
I power corresponding to a particular speed. An investigation of the 
• effect of shallow water on resistance is therefore of importance and 
I interest; and a brief account of this part of the suoject is here 
' apj^nded. 

The change from deep to shallow water modifies the shape of the 
stream lines, many of wliich in deep water are approximately in 
I planes normal to the surface of the hull ; those in ^oal water tend 
i to lie more nearly in horizontal planes, owing to the reduced space 
i under the bottom of the ship. In consequence, the velocity in the 
j stream tubes in the vicinity of the ship is increased, and the changes 
I of pressure and the " statical " wave heights arc exaggerated. This 
, causes an increase in the frictional resistance as the depth of water 
becomes less ; but the effect on the residuary resistance is more 
' complicated. 

I Firstly, the length / of the weaves corresponding to a speed v is 
! increased from that expressed by 

1 / 2 ^ 

2Tr 

, to l)e in accordance with the formula 

I v^-^— tanh 

j 2ir / 

I which applies to shallow'-water waves for a depth h. When the 
depth h is equal to — . the length of wave is infinite, and the wave 

becomes of the type investigated by Scott Hu.ssc*ll in canals, and 
termed a " solitary wave " or a “ wave of translation.” W'hen the 

depth of water is less than -- no permanent w'ave system of speed 

V can exist. These changes in the wave length considerably affect 
the wave pattern and alter the speeds at which interference l^twcen 
the bow and stem sysstems has a favourable or unfavourable effect 
on the efficiency of propulsion. 

In the second place the amount by which the speed of travel of the 
energy of the wave falls sliort of the speed of the ship is expressed by 

'i' ■ 


sinh“^^ 


As read from 
the Standaril 
Curves at a 
Length - 
248-5 Ft. 

As con VC 
I-aw of C 
son for 2] 
Desi 

V 

Col. *X(ri35 .,) 

rted by 
ommri- 
35-Tons 
gn. 

Col. 3X(3-4a4<=-) 

Correction to 
Col. ^ for Skin 
Fnction : 
read from 
Figure. 

Col. 4-Col. 5 
E.H.P. 
Corrected. 

Knots. 

E.H.P. 

Knots. 

E.H.P. 

E.H.P. 

E.H.P. 

10 

150 

11*35 

364 

X6 

348 

u 

275 

13-62 

667 

29 

638 

M 

475 

15*89 

Ii5» 

42 

1100 

lO 

740 

i8-ib 

1794 ! 

55 

1739 

17 

940 

19-30 

2278 

61 

2217 

tS 

1285 

20-43 

3115 

67 

3048 

19 

1825 

21-56 

4423 

74 

4349 

20 

1 

2390 

22-70 

6278 

80 

1 6198 


he curve show n in fig. 39, Plate II. results from plottiM col. (6) to a 
9 of speed given by col. (3) . Since the propulsive coefficient varies 


The 

with the* spe^, it is preferable to take the E.H.P. from the curve 
and convert to I.H.P. , using an appropriate coefficient, than to use 
a common coefficient by plotting a curve of I.H.P. 


In deep w'atcr this difference of speed is ^ ; in shallow’ water it 

diminishes, becoming zero at the critical depth producing a wave of 
translation. 

Thirdly, the local disturbance immediately surrounding the ship 
is increased in shallow water, theoretical investigation showing that, 
at the critical depth above referred to, it becomes indefinite or is 
only limited by its owm viscosity and eddying resistance. In still 
.shallower water, tlie amount of disturbance is reduced as the depar- 
ture from the critical depth becomes greater. 

Finally, the increase of the frictional resistance due to the 
higher velocity of rubbing is further modified ty the large dimen- 
sions of the wave accompanying the ship ; the particles of a 
wave in very shallow’ water are moving appreciably in the 
direction of travel, which might lead to a reduction in the 
frictional resistance. 

From these considerations it appears impossible to obtain, a 
priori, the net effect of shallow water on the resistance, owing to 
the divergent character of the component effects producing the final 
result. This difficulty is confirmed by the inconsistency of the 
readings frequently obtained during experiments in shallow 
water, pointing to instability in the conditions then existing. 

A number of experiments have been canied out in 
shallow water with both ships and models ; the most 
important are those by Constructor Paulus {Schleswig- 
Holstein District Club, 1904), Captain Rasmussen, Mr Yarrow , 
Herr Popper and Major Kota, many of which arc recorded 
in the l.N.A. Transactions. A summary of the conclusions 
drawn from them is appended : — 

1. The minimum clepth of water that has no appreciable 
influence on the resi.stance increases with the speed and, in 
some degree, with the dimensions of the ship. 

2, At constant speed the resistance is, in general, greatest 

/;tt\ 

at the critical depth of water j. It is concluded, there- 
fore, that the increase of resistance due to the en^nced 
dimensions of the wave then accompanying the ship is more 
than sufficient to counteract the gain resulting from the 
diminished drain of energy from the wave system astern. 

3. At high speeds, when a considerable portion of the resistance 
is due to wave-making, the total resistance diminishes at depths 
lower than the critical depth, and is frequently less in very shallow 
water than in deep water. 

4. The ” humps ** in the curves of resistance on a base of 
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speed occur at lower speeds iu shallow water, and are more 

increased*^* ™ is occasionaUy reduced when the speed is 

5. The changes of resistance produced by shallowness are accom> 
oao^d by corre^nding changes in the speed of revolution of the 
Aigmes and m tto trim of the vessel. These are illustrated by the 
curves in fig. 52, Plate VI., which are taken from a paper read before 
the I.N.A. by the writer in 1909, giving the results of some trials on 
H.M. torpedo-boat destroyer Cossack." 

The data obtained from the various shallow water experiments 
are capable of extension to ships of similar types by the apphea- 
tion of the law of comparison at corresponding depths (pro- 
portional to the linear dimensions) and at corresponding speeds. 
The influence of shallow water on the speed of a large numoer of 
ships can be thus obtained ; but the data at present available 
are insufficient to enable a general law, if any exists, to be 
determined. 

A further modification in the conditions arises when a ship proceeds 
along a channel of limited breadth and depth. Some interesting 
experiments were made in this connexion by Scott Russell on the 
resistance of barges towed in a narrow canal. He obtained (by 
measuring the pull in the tow rope) the resistance of a barge of about 
(> tons displacement, for a mean depth of the canal ol about 4I ft. 
as follows: 
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a low efficiency. The foregoing oonaiderations ahow that, with a given 
thrust, the larger m the quantity of water acted upon (and the tmaller, 
therefore, the siqi), the higher is tilie efficiency genei^y obtained. 

The t^ie of propeller most nearly conforming to the fundamental 
hasumpAon is tne jcA propeller in which water is drawn into the ship 
through a pipe, acceterated by a pomp, and discharged aft The 
" Waterwit^ " and a few other vessels have been propelled in this 
since, however, the quantity of water dealt with is limited 


I Sliced in miles per hour . 

! 1 7-57 

8-52 

1 9-04 1 

1 Resistance in pounds . 

1 1 

4(X> 

j 280 1 


At the critical speed (8'2 m. per hour) corresponding to the depth, 
the resistance was in this case reduced ; and at a higher speed a 
further reduction of resistance was observed. It is stated that the 
boat was then situated on a wave of translation extending to the 
sides of the canal, and which was capable of travelling unchanged 
for a consitlcrable distance ; the resistance of the boat was then 
almost entirely due to skin friction. 

When the speed of a ship is not uniform, the resistance is altered 
by an amount depending on the acceleration, the inertia of the ship 
. . ^ and the motion of the surrounding water. In the ideal 

conditions of a vessel wholly submerged in a perfect fluid, 

* * the force producing acceleration is the product of the 

acceleration with the " virtual mass," which is the nia.sK of the vessel 
increased by a proportion of the displacement ; e.g. for a sphere, 
one half the displacement added to the mass is equal to the virtual 
mass. The effect of acceleration on a .ship under actual conditions 
is less simple ; and tlic virtual mass, defined as the increase of re- 
sistance divided by the acceleration of the ship, varies con.siderably 
with the circumstances of the previous motion. The mean value 
of the virtual mass of the " (ireyhound," obtained by Froude from 
the resistance experiments, was about 20 % in excess of the displace- 
ment. This value is probably approximately correct for all ships of 
ordinary form, and is of use in estimating the time and di.stance 
required to make a moderate alteration in speed ; the conditions 
during the stopping, startmg and reversing of ships are generally, 
however, such as to make this method inapplicable. 

Propulsion. 

The action of a marine propeller consists fundamentally of the 
sternward projection of a column of water termed the propeller 
race ; the change of momentum per unit time of this water is 
equal to the thrust of the propeller, which during steady motion 
is balanced by the resistance of the ship. 

Assuming in the- first place that the passage of the ship does not 
aftect and is uninfluenced by the workmg of the propeller, let V be 
the speed of the ship, v that of the propeller race relative to the 
ship, and m the mass of water added to the propeller race per 
second. The thrust T is then equal to m (c-V), and the rate at 
wliicli useful work is done is TV or »iV (r-V). Loss of energy 
is caused by (a) shock or disturbance at the propeller, (&) friction at 
the jjropeller surface, (c) rotational motions of the water in the 
race, and [d) astern motion of the race. Of these (a), (6) 
and {c) are capable of variation and reduction by suitable pro- 
peller design : though unavoidable in practice, they may be dis- 
r^arded for the purpose of obtaining the theoretical maximum 
efficiency of a perfect propeller. The remaining loss, due to the 
sternward race, is equal to |m(i; - V)* ; whence the whole ener^ 
supplied to the propeller in unit time is expressed by |m(v*-V*) 


The quantitj' c - V is commonly termed 


2V 

and the efficiency by 

the slipy and ^ the slip ratio ; the latter expression being denoted 
by s, the theoretical maximum efficiency obtained on this basis 
becomes It appears, therefore, that the maximum efficiency 

should be obtained with minimum slip; actually, however, with screw 
propellers the losses here disregarded entirely modify this result, 
which is true only to the extent that very large slip is accompanied by 


^ of propeller i_ 

the paddle, or stem- wheel which operates by means of floats mounted 
radially on a circular frame, and which projMt a race similar to tliat 
of the jet propeller. Certain practical difficulties inherent to this 
form of propulsion render it unsuitable or inefficient lor general use, 
although it is of service in some ships of moderate speed which require 
large manoeuvring powers, e.g. tugs and pleasure steamers, or in 
vessels that have to run in very shallow water. The screw, which is the 
staple form of steamship propeller, has an action similar in effect to 
the propellers already considered. Before proceeding to discuss the 
action of screw propellers, it is desirable to define some of the terms 
employed. The product of the revolutions and pitch is often called 
the speed of the propeller ; it represents what tlie speed would be in 
the absence of shp. Speed of advance, on the other hand, is applied 
to the forward movement of the propeller without reference to its 
rotation ,* and is ^ual to the speed of the ship or body carrying the 
propeller. The difference between the speed of the propeller and the 
speed of advance is termed the sUp ; and if tlic two former speeds be 
denoted by v and V respectively, the slip is e - V and the sup ratio 

V - V 

(or properly the apparent slip ratio) ^ . This notation corresponds 

to tliat previously used, e - V being then defined ns the absolute 
velocity of the race ; it is found with uro}>ellcrs of the usual type, 
that zero thrust is obtained when f- V, provided tliat the " con- 
ventional" pitch, which for large screws is approximately i’02 times 
the pitch of the driving surface, is used in estimating v. I'hc pitch 
divided by the diameter is termed the pitch ratio. 

The tlieories formulated to explain the action of the screw pro- 
peller are divisible into two classes — (i.) those m which the action ol 
the screw as a whole is considered with reference to the change of 
motion produced in the water wliich it encounters, the blade friction 
being, however, deduced from experiments on planes ; and (ii.) those 
in which the action of each elementary portion of the blade surface is 
separately estimated from the known forces on planes moved through 
water with various speeds and at different angles of obliquity ; the 
force on any element being assumed uninfluenced by the surrounding 
elements, and being resolved axially and circumferentially, the thrust, 
turning moment, and efficiency are given by summation. Professor 
Uanicine in Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs., 1865, assumed that the pro- 
peller impressed change of motion upon the water without change of 
pressure except such as is caused by the rotation ol the race. In Sir 
George Greenhill's investigation {Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs., 1888) it is 
assumed conversely that the thrust is obtained by change of pressure, 
the only changes of motion being the necessary circumferent^ 
velocity due to the rotation of the screw, and a sufficient sternward 
momentum to equalize the radial and axial pressures. These two 
theories are both illustrative of class (i.) ; and thjs idea was further 
developed by Mr R. E. Froude in 1889, who concluded that the 
.screw probably obtained its thrust by momentarily impressing an 
increase of pressure on the water which eventually resulted in an 
increase of velocity about one-half of which was obtained before and 
one-half abaft the screw. A lateral contraction of the race necessarily 
accompanies each process of acceleration. These general conclusions 
have &en in some degree confirmed by experiments carried out 
by Mr D. W. Taylor, Proceedings of the (American) Society of Naval 
Architects, <^c., 1906, and by Professor Flamm, who obtained photo- 
graphs of a screw race in a glass tank, air being drawn in to show the 
spiral path of the wake. 

In Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs., 1878, Froude propounded a theory of 
the screw propeller illustrative of the second class above mentioned, 
the normal and tangential pressures on an elementary area being 
deduced from the results of his own previous experiments on obliquely 
moving planes. He was led to the following conclusions regarding 
maximum efficiency : — (i) The slip angle (obUquity of surface to the 
direction of its motion) should have a particular value (proportional to 
the square root of the coefficient of friction) ; and (2) when this is so, 
tiie pitch angle should be 4 5". The maximum efficiency obtained from 
this investigation was 77 %. This theoretical investigation, though 
of importamce and interest, does not exactly represent the actual 
condinons, inasmuch as the deductions from a small element are 
applied to the whole blade, and, further, the considerable disturbance 
of the water when a blade reaches it, owing to the passage of the 
preceding blade, is ignored. 

The most complete information respecting the properties of screw 
propellers has been obtained from model experiments, the mwmart- 
law of comparison which has been shown to hold for 
ship resistance being assumed to apply equally to scr^ nemtie. 
propellers. No frictional correction is made in obtain- 
mg ^e values for large screws from the model ones ; as stated by 
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Mr £, P'roude in z<90d, it ii pfX)biaMe that the edect of frictioa 
wotiid be in the direotioa of giving higher ediciendes for large acrews 
than for amall. The resnlte obtained with ships* propellers are in 
gcneraJ accordance with those deduced from model propellers, 
although the difficulties inherent to carrying o« experiments witir 
fuU-si^tsd screws have hithrrto prevented sis exact a comparison being 
made as was done with resistsjicc in the trials of the '' Greyhound 
and her model. Kesults of model experiments have been given by 
Mr H, li. Fronde, Mr D. W. Taylor, Sir John Thomycroft and 
otheili ; of these a very complete series was nuule by Mr R. £. 
Froude, an. account of which appears in Trans. Insi. Nov. Archs., 
nioS. PropelliTs of three and lour blades, of pitch ratios varying 
from 0*8 to 1*5, and with blades of various widths and forms were 
auccussively tried, the slip ratio varying from zero to about 0*45. 
In each cas<> the screw advanced through undisturbed water; the 
diameter was uniformly 0*8 ft., the immersion to centre of shaft 0*64 
it, and the .speed of advance 300 ft. per minute. Curves are given m 
the paper which express the re.sultH in a form convenient for applica- 
tion. Assuming as in Froude's theory that the normal pressure on a 
blade clement vanes with the area, the angle of incidence, and the 
square of the speed, the thrust T would l)e givcsn by a formula such as 
T-aRS-6R 

wlirre R w tlie number of revolutions per unit time. 

On ratiunalibinu the dimiuisions, and substituting for R in terms of 
the slip ratio s, the " convention^ " pitch ratio p, the diameter D, 
and the speed of advance V, this relation becomes : 

T IW,- j- 

/>- (I - s)' 

h'rom the experiments the coefficient a was determinecl, and the 
final empirical formula below was obtained- - 

.p + 2 i i*o.i.s(r “ *085) 

P (i-A-r' 


I* D«V^ X B ^ 


or H ~ *003216 DW* X B • — X V— 

** P (I - .s)‘- 

where H is tlie thrust horse-power, K the revolutions m hundreds per 
minute, V is m knots, and l> in lc*et. I'he “ blade factor " B depends 
only on the type and number of blades ; its value for various " disk 
ar«‘a ratios." t.s. ratio of total blade area (assuming the blade to 
extend to the centre of shaft) to the area of a circle of diameter D is 
given in the following table : — 


' Disk area ratifi . • j '30 ^ 

•50 

•60 


•80 

' 1 1 

B lor 3 blades elliptical j *0078 i 

*1085 

•1112 

*1135 

•1157 

j B for 3 blades, wide tip ; *1045 | *1120 i *1166 

*1195 

1 

*1218 

‘I242 

I B for 4 bladcsjclliptitalj *1040 ! ‘iiyi 

' M 1 ' 

•1227 

1 -1268 

•1-294 

1 

'I 3 i« 


Tlie ratio of tin- ordinates of the wide tip blades to those of the 
elKptical blades varies as i h , where r is the radius from centre of 
sliaft 

Curves of propeller efficiency on a ljuse of slip ratio are drawn in 
fig. 53 I these are correct lor a 3-bladed elliptical screw of disk area 

ratio 0’45 ; a uniform 
deduction from the 
efficiency obtained 
by the curves of *02 
for a 3-bladed wide 
tip and *012 for a 
4 - bladed elliptical 
screw must be made. 
Ffliciency correc- 
tions for different 
disk area ratios have 
also to be applied; 
for a disk ratio of 
0*70 the deductions 
ajc *06, *035, 02 and 
•01 with pitch ratios 
of 0-8, 1*0, 1-2 and 
1*4 respectively; for 
other disk ratios, the 
deduction is roughly 
proportional to [disk 
ratio - 0*45), a ^ight 
increase in efficiency 

T? ^ ^ ^ being obtained for 

Fwk sj-^Curves of Screw Propeller Efficiency, low values ol the 
. , , ^ A sHew- 

of the blades to an angle of 15® was found to make no material 
difference to the results. 



Hitherto, the theoretical and esroerimental considerations of 
the screw have been made under the convention that the nro. 
peller is advanced into undisturbed or "open ’’•water, ^ 
wUch conditions are very different from tm^e existing imtr» 
Dehind the ship. The vessel is foDowed by a body of ocHom 
wa^ in complex motion and the assumption usually bstwsem 
nMtiB tliat the "wake," as it is termed, can be con- nUpna 
.sidered to have a uniform forward velocity V' over the screw, 
propeller di.sk. 

If V be the speed 0/ the ship, the velocity of the propeller relative 
to the water in which it works, i.e. the speed of advance of the pro- 
peller IS V - V*. The value of the wake velocity is given by the ratio 

•“ w, which is termed the wahe value. 

The propeller behaves generally the same as a .screw advancing 
into ‘ open ’’ water at speed V- V' instead ol at speed V and the 

real slip is u - (V - V') -v - The real slip is greater than the 

apparent slip - V, since in general w is a positive fraction ; and the 
real shp must be taken into account m the design of propeller 
dimensions. ^ ^ 

On the other hand the influence of the .screw extends sufficiently 
far forw'ard to cause a diminution ol pressure on the after part 
of the ship, thereby causing an increase in resistance. The thrust T 
giv^ by the screw working beliind the ship, mu.st be sufficient 
to balance the tow-rope resistance R and the resistance caused 
by the diminution in pressure. If this diminution of pressure 
be expressed as a fraction / ol the thrust exerted by the screw then 
1 (1 “■ /) -— R. 

The pow(^ exerted by tlic propeller or the thrust horse-power is 
prn])ortional to T x (V - V') ; the effective or tow rope horKe-ix>\ver is 

R X V, and the ratio of tliese two powers - (1 - f)(i + «') is 

termed tlie hull efficiency. 

It is evident that the first factor (i + w) rejirescnts the power 
regain^ from the wake, which is itself due to the resistance of 
the ship. A.s the wake velocity is usually a maximum close to 
the stem, the increase of w obtained through placing the screw in 
a favourable position is generally accompanied by an increa.se 
in t ; for this reason the hull efficiency does not differ greatly from 
unity with different jKisitions of the screw. Model screw exiieri- 
nients with and without a ship are frequently made to determine 
the values of w, t, and the hull efficiency for new designs- a 
number of results for different ships, together uith an account 
of some interesting experiments on the effect of varying the 
•speed, jmsition of screw, pitch ratio, direction of rotation &c. 
are given in a paper read at the Institution of Naval Architects in 
1910 by Mr W. J. Luke. 

The total propelling efficiency or propulsive coefficient (p) is the 
ratio of the effective horae*T)Ower (KV) to the indicated horse-power 
or in turbine-driven ships to the shaft horse-power as determined 
from the tortiue on the shaft. In addition to the factor "hull 
efficiency, it includes the losses due to engine friction, shaft frirtion 
and the propeller. Its value is generally about o-s. the efficiencies oi 
the propeller and of the engine and .shafting lieing about (>5 and 80 
respectively. 'I'he engine lossi-s are eliminated m the propulsive 
coefficient as measured in a ship with steam turbines ; but the 
higher rate of revolutions there adopted causes a reduction in the 
propeller efficiency usually .sufficient to kcq> the value of the pro- 
pulsive coefficient about the .same as in ships witli reciiirocatinir 
engines. ' ** 

The table on the following page gives approximate values of w^ f, 
and p in some ships of various types. 

The action of a screw propeller is believed to involve the accelera- 
tion of the water in the race before reaching the screw, which is 
necessarily accompanied by a diminution of pressure \ ^ , 
and it is quite conceivable that the pressure may be ^*™"®** 
reduced below the amount which would preserve the natural flow of 
water to the screw. 'This would occur at small depths of immersion 
where the original pressure is low. and with relatively small blade- 
areaa in relation to the thrust, when the acceleration is rapid ; and 
It is in injunction with t^se circumstances that so-called “ cavita- 
ti^ ** is ^ncrally experienced. It is accompanied by excessive 
slip, and a reduction in thrust ; experiments on the torpedo-boat 
dwtroyer " Daring," made by Mr S. W. Barnaby in 1894,' showed 
cavitation occurred w hen the thrust per stjuare inch of pro- 
je^ed blade area exceeded a certain amount (iiJB»). Further 
trials have shown that the conditions under which cavitation 
Is produced depend upon the depth of immersion and other 
factors, the critical pressure causing cavitation varying to some 
extent with the type of ship and with the details of the 
propeller; tlie phenomenon, however, provides a lower limit to 
the area of the screw below which irregularity in thrust may be 
expected, and the data for other screws (whether model or 
full-size) become inapplicable. 


* Ti ans. J .M.. 4 . 1 897 (voL jcxxix.) . 
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I Type of Ship. 

i 

Number of 
Screws. 

Propulsive ] 
Coefficient, 1 
P - 

1 

Wake Value, 
te. 

Thrust 

Deduction, 

f. 

Hull 

Efficiency. 

Remarks. 

i *Battlealiip (turbine driven) 

4 

•471 

f-i 5 * 

•t! 

i^j 

Inner screws 

j 

1 Battleship (older types) 

2 

*47 

\-20 

*14 

•16 

•17 

I^OI 

*')5 

Outer sccews 

1 First-class cruiser 

2 

*53 

■10 

•JO 

•99 


Second „ . . . 

2 

•48 

•06 

*10 


1 

Third „ • • 

2 

•48 

•05 

•08 

•97 

.. 

' Torpedo-boat destroyer . ' 

2 

•62 

•Ol 

•02 

*97 


; Mail steamer (turbine) , 


•46 

1-30 

•17 

1-08 

Inner screws 

M „ . ( 

; Cargo vessel 

4 

V22 

•20 

•q8 

Outer screws 

2 


•20 

*14 

1-03 


i Sloop 

X 

•45 

•21 

•17 

100 


1 Submarine (on surface) 

2 


•lO 

•10 



' „ (diving) . 

2 


•20 

•12 

1-03 



MMM » ot^taiBod which 
gives the bending 
moment nt any sec- 
tion* Symbolically* il 
w, F» M represent the 
load, shearing force, 
and bending moment, 
and Jt the co-ordinate 
of Icngtii. 

dF dM 

u,— 

The conditions of equi- 
librium. vu. (a) that 
the total weight and 
buoyancy are equal, 
and (i>) that the centre 
of gravity and the 
centre of buoyancy ace 
in the same vertical 
transverse section, en- 
bending 

moment curves are zero. 

These curves are usually constructed for three standard conditions 
of a ship, viz. (i.) in still water ; (ii.) on a trochoicj^l wave of length 
equal to that of the ship 


curve of n tight is ob- 
tained by distributing 
each item ol weight over 
the lengtli ol the ship 
occujiietl by it and .sum- 
ming for the w'hole shij). 
Such a condition of the 
ship as regards stores, 
coal, cargo, &c., is select- 
ed, w'hich will produce 
the greate.st Ixnding^ 



Fig. 55. 


The above figures refer to full speed and are affected by alteration of speed. 

' Higher values have been obtained for the propulsive coefficients of the most recent turbine-driven ships. 

I sure that the end ordinates of the shearing force and 

Sirevgth, 

The forces tending to strain a ship’s structure include (1) the 
static forces arising from the distribution of the weight and 

buoyancy when afloat, and the weight and supporting forces i and height T^rth of the 
when in dock or ashore ; (2) the dynamic forces arising from the ! *on 

inertia of the ship and its lading under the accelerations experi- : a^imibrlu'uvc with the 
enced in the various motions to whic h the .ship is liable, such a.s trough amidships. 1'he 
rolling and pitching in a sea way ; and (3) local forces and water 
pre.ssures incidental to {a) propulsion and steering, and {b) the 
operation of the various mechanical contrivances which ii 
carrie.s. 

The straining actions of the forces, due to the distribution of 
the weight and buoyancy of the ship at rest and to the inertia 
of the ship in motion, constitute the only part of the problem 
of the strength of the structure which can be considered 

theoretically with any generality; the character o{ the internal — 5”"— , '^hc onUnates ot the curve of buoyancy arc 

reactions arising in the structure is so complex, that simplify mg areas of the immersed sections, the ship being 

assumptions have alwavs to be made in order to enable them | i,a|j4„ecd longitudinally on the wave in the .second and third con- 
to be calculated ' ditions. The sliearing force and bending moment curves are then 

The resultsof theoretical calculations as to the general structural drawn by succe8.si ve m- ^ 

strength of .ships are therefore of value for comparative purposes | curves 

and to some extent for the approximate estimation of stresses | — L r.- 

actually liable to occur in the stnicture. The comparison of the , 
theoretical calculations witli the results of experience forms an j 
invaluable guide to the proper distribution of material. In 
making such a comparison the necessity of providing sufficient 
strength, on the one hand, and of keeping down the weight, on 
the other hand, has to be borne in mind ; the latter point being 
especially important in a ship, since its economical performance 
IS roughly dependent on the difference between the weight of the 
structure and the total available displacement. 

The greatest straining actions, to wffich vessels of ordinary fonns 


\ 

V ^ 

-Cruiser of 14,000 I'ons on 
Wave Crest. 


arc shown in fig.s. 55 to 
59 for a first-class cruiser 
on wave crest, a torpedo- 
boat destroyer on wave 
crest (bunkers empty) 
and in trough (bunkers 
full), and a cargo veasel 
on wave crest (hold and 
bunkers empty) and in 
trough (holdand bunkers 
full). From the.se curvw 
it ia Been that the maxi- 
mum bending moment 
occum near amidships ; 



Fig. 56.' 


-Torpedo Boat Deatroyer on 
Wave Crest. 


its effect in figs. 55. 5 (^ and 58 is to cauw 


arid proportions are subject, are due to ineauahties in the longitumnal | relatively to the middle, such a moment ^ng termed 

distribution of the weight and the buoyancy. I-ct WWW | ” * the reverstr or a " sagging ** moment is illustrated in 

figs. 57 and 59. Curves of a similar character are obtained in the 
still-water condition, but the bending moments and shearing forces 
are tbbn generally n dua d in amount. 

The maximum Ininding moment is frequently expressed as a ratio 
of the product of the ship's length and the displacement ; average 
valuos for various types of ships arc tabulated below : — 


weight . . 

(fig. 54) represent the weight, and BBB ... the bwyancy 
per foot run of a ship plotted along the length AC ; over 
lengths Aa, be. de fC the weight is in excess of the buoy- 
ancy ; while from a to h, ctod.e to /, it is in defect. A curve LLI.. whoso 
ordinates are equal to the differences between those of W^VW and 

BBB, is termed a curve 
of loads, and repre.scnts 
the net load of the ship 
regarded as a beam 
subject to longitudinal 
bending. Shearing forces 
are produced whose 
resultant at any trans- 
verse section is equal to 
the total net load on 
either side of the section; 
they are rcpre.sented by 
the “ shearing force 
curve FFF .... whose 
ordinate at any trans- 
verae section is pro- 
portioiial to the area 
of the “loads'' curve 
LLL ... up to that section. SimthiTly, on plotting the arei^s of the 
shearing force curve as ordinates, a " bendii^ moment ' curve i 



Class of Ship. 


Mail steamer 
Cargo vessel ... 
Battleship (modem) 
Battleship (older types) 
First-cla-ss cruiser . 
Second-class cruiser 
Scout 


Toipcdo-boat destroyer 
Torpedo boat . . . 


WxL 


Maximum B.M. 


i Whether Hogging ^ 
(on Wave Crest) J 
or Sagging ; 
(in Wave Hollow). ' 


From 25 to 30 
From 30 to 35 
About 30 
About 40 
About 32 
About 25 
About 22 
( About 22 
\From 17 to 25 
f About 23 
\About 23 


U 

H 

H 

H 

S 

H 

H 

S 

H 

S 
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The i tr mtB et il tnuisvcrse section due to bending are obtained 
from the usual /ormula where M is the bending moment. I 

the moment of inertia of the' section about the nw^ ^s. y the 
distance from the neutral axis of the point a^whidh the%tress la 
required, and p the intensity of strew. In calculating I. a deduction 
from the area of plating in tension is made for nvet holes, and only 
the continuous longitudinal portions of the structure are assumed 
eflcctive in resisting bending. 

Tlx; stresses obtained by tliis method undergo considerable 
variation with class and size of ship. As regards the former, it is 
evident that the actual straining actions upon a ship necessarily 
vary with the type; and the stresses allowable, as calculated 
on a uniform basis of applied forces, must vary accordingly. 
The variation due to size is less obvious, but it is clear that the 
larger the ship, the less is the probability of encountering waves 
as km g as herself ; and, moreover, the proportion of height to length 
of the largest waves is generally less tlian that assumed. For these 
reasons greater calculated stresses are allowable in large ships than 
in small ships or in those of moderate size. The limiting stress 
frequently adopted for small sliips is 6 tons per sq. in., which 
may be increased for portions in tension to 8 tons with high tensile 
steel ; on the other hand, the calculated stresses in the largest 
vessels frequently exceed 8 tons compressive and lo tons tensile. 

The above method is that now universally adopted for comparing 
the stresses in ships caused bv longitudinal tending ; although 
jmpcrfect, it affords a reasonable basis of comparison between the 
longitudinal strengths of vessels, especially when, as is generally 
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on Torpedo*Boat Destroyers (sec Trans. Inst. Nov. Archs., 1905). 
The principal dimensions oi the " Wolf '* are — length 2x0 ft., breath 
2X*7 ft, draught 5*3 ft., and di^lacement 360 fons, with a coal 
capacity of 80 tons. Two sets of experiments were made — (i.) under 
a hogging moment when supported in dock on two cradles 10 it 
wide, spaced 26 ft. apart centre to centre, and ^uidistant from the 
ship’s centre of gravity, bunkers empty; (ii.) under a sagging 
moment when supported by similar blocks 120 ft. apart, buyers 
full. The distribution of weight and buoyancy had previously been 
determined for each case so that the pressures on the blocks and the 
bending moments caused thereby could be accurately obtained. 
When thus supported the water-level in the dock was gradually 
lowered ; and for successive water-levels spaced 6 in. apart the 
extension or compression of the plating was measured at various 
points of the structure by Stromeyer’s strain indicators ; the vertical 
deflections at various points of the length were also recorded. The 
observations were repeated several times, and the following are the 
general results : 

(а) In the sagging condition the neutral axis was actually situated 
7*55 ft. above the keel ; the calculated distance was 7*8 ft. de- 
ducting rivet holes in parts in tension, and 77 ft. without such 
dcducuon. In the hogging condition the observed height was 7*2 ft., 
those calculated as before being 7*5 ft. and 7*6 ft. All shell and 
deck plating, gunwale and keelson angles, and the side girders and 
angles were included in the calculation for the moment of inertia. 
The calculated and observed positions of the neutral axis are thus 
in fairly close agreement. 

(б) The actuu vertical distribution of strain over a transverse 
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Fig, 57.— Toroedo-Boat Destroyer in Fic. 58.— Cargo Vessel of 12.000 Tons on Fig. 59.— Cargo Vessel of 12,000 Tons 
Wave Trougli. Wave Crest. ia Wave Trough. 


the case, the comparison is made between two ships of similar type. 
The relation between stress and strain has therefore to be 
investigated, which involves the experimental determination of 
the modulus of elasticity of the structure. 

The assumption^ on which the theory of bonding is based are : 

(а) At any transverse section the material lying on the neutral 
surface, which passes through the C.G. of the effective sectional 
material, is ncitner extended nor compressed. 

(б) The material is homogeneous; and the layers comprised 
between adjacent surfaces parallel to the neutral surface act inde* 
pendently. (This is probamy more nearly the case in a ship than 
m a beam of solid section.) 

(c) The material situated at a distance y from the neutral surface 


IS compressed (or extended) longitudinally by an amount - of its 

p 

original length ; where ijp is the curvature of the neutral surface if 
originally straight, or the alteration of curvature if originally curved. 

(d) The stress is proportional to tlic strain and equal to £ 

p 

being Young's modulus for the material. It follows that the resultant 
longitudinal force across a section is zero, and the moment of the 
internal forces about the neutral axis {i.e. about the trace of the 

T7T 

neutral surface in the section) is — , which is equal and opposite 

to the external bending moment M. 

{*) Taking axes-0.r longitudinal, Ox vertical, since p is large, 
1 d^x 

^ may be replaced by and 

^/fx M /* /*M , , 


giving the deflection x at any point. 

The validity of the theory as ^plied to a ship was tested and 
confirmed in 1903 at Portsmouth Dockyard when experiments were 
made on H.M.S. ‘ Wolf " by Professor J. H. Biles for the Committee 


section was approximately in accordance with the linear law assumetl 
in the theory of bending. 

{c) The modulus of elasticity £ was obtained by equating the 
sum of the moments about the neutral axis of the stresses deduced 
from the observed strains to the bending moment. 

(d) The value of £ was also deduced from rixe deflections by means 
of the formula r ^ 

£z= / j^dxdx; 


and its value under a sagging moment is in agreement with that 
found by (c). Under a hogeing moment the mean value obtained 
from the deflection is less tnan that from the strain, showing that 
the curvature obtained from the deflections is greater than ^at to 
which the structure is actually bent 

The table at the top of the following page shows the values 
obtained for £, the modulus of elasticity. 

By observing the deflections of two vessels when loaded with 
ballast, the following values for £ were obtained by T. C. Read and 
G. Stanbury (Trans. Inst. Nov. Arch., 1894), and are given for pur- 
poses of comparison : 


Principal Dimensions 

Load in 

Deflection 

Value of E 

of Vessel. 

Tons. 

in Inches. 

deduced. 

347' X 45' -6*^27' -s' 

5000 

2*31 


3 oo'x 4 x'- 6 'x 2 x'- 2 '' 

1800 

•62 

11,000 1 


After the ex per i ments the " Wolf " was sent to sea in rough 
weather wirfi w obiect of comparing the stresses then observed 
with those calculated under the standard conditions on trough or 
crest. The strains at various portions of the structure were again 
measured with Strome3rer's indicators, and the stresses deduced m>m 
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• — — — » 

Draught 

ofWaUr. 


Sagging. 

- . 

Hogging. 1 

Maximum 

CompraliivQ 

Strata 

Maximum 

Tansile 

Strata 

E by Strain 
Indicator. 

E by Deflac- 
tion ovar the 
whole length. 

Maximum 

Coroprattiva 

Strata 

Maximum 

I'enxtle 

Spsa 

Eby Strain ' 1 

Indicator. 

whole length. 

* Feet 

6 

J 

i 

i r.' 

1 Dry 

1 - 7 

2 - 9 

4*1 

5 - 2 

60 

6 - 5 

6-7 

2.3 

37 

5*4 

6*6 

77 

8-4 

8-0 

12,100 

12,100 

1 1 ,400 
11,400 
10,800 
10,700 
10,200 

11,800 

12,000 

11,400 

11,500 

11,100 

10,600 

10,300 

1-0 

27 

4‘2 

5‘3 

61 

6-6 

6-8 

40 

5‘0 

5*8 

6-4 j 

6'6 1 

16.000 
15,100 

13.000 
12,700 

12,700 

11,800 

2 1,800 
10,800 
10,400 
9,600 
9,900 
9,800 


Note . — The maximum stresses above are 


951 

appears, thereiDre> that m the 
inajority oi slups whose departure 
from loagitudmaj symmetry ts sU^t, 
pitching has httie etfect on the 
amount of the maximum longitudinal 
bending moment ; nevertheless it 
considerably increases the bending 
momenta near the ends. 

The eflect ot heaving is investi- 
gated by obtaining the positions of 
eouilibrium of the C.G. of the ship 
when on wave crest and in wave 
trough ; intermediate positions of 
equilibrium arc assumed to be 


TT *1, aoproximatf, and are recorded in order that the trivenhw-asin?^' where T is 

variation of E with the stress in the material may be seen. Tons per square -inch units are ^ wjiere x, is 


the 


employed. 

the values for E found from the dock experiments. The maximum 
stresses were as follows : — 


1 Condition. 

Stress — Tons per Stjuare Inch. 


Keel. 

Deck. 

Maximum observed stresses 



when hogging .... 
Maximum observed stresses 

2-9 C. 

2 0 T. 

when sagging .... 

.V.T. 

2 - 5 C. 

Calculated stress (sagging) when 
in a wave hollow of height 

^th length .... 

7-1 T. 

.V3 C. 


C. — Compressive. T. = Tensile. 


It appears from these experiments that (at least in ships of similar 
character to H.M.S. " Wolf ") the stresses corresponding to any 
particular external conditions closely agree with those calculated 
from the usual theory of bending ; on the other hand the waves 
encountered during the sea trials were such that the maximum 
stress then obtained was considerably less than that in the 
condition assumed for the standard calculations. Finally, the 
material of the ship was subjected in dock to a tensile stress of 
nearly 9 tons and a compressive stress of nearly 7 tons per sq. 
in. without distress. 

While dealing with longitudinal bending, some of the refinements 
suggested for calculating stresses among waves may be cited, 
al&ough the additional mbour involved in their appheation has 
prevented their introduction in general practice. 

Since the distribution of pressure in the water of a wave system 
differs from that in still water, the buoyancy of a vessel or the re- 
sultant vertical thrust of the water is then not equal to the weight 
of the water displaced ; and the position of the ship when in equih- 
brium and the stresses upon it are changed in consequence. By 
assuming the pressure at any point of the water to be in accordance 
witli the trochoidal theory of wave motion and undisturbed by the 
intrusion of the ship, tlic equilibrium position can be obtained and 
the modified stresses evaluated. This process was first apphed to 
ships by Mr W. E. Smith {Trans, I.N.A., 1883), who obtained the 
arithmetical sum of the sagging and hogging moments on vessels 
placed in the trough and on the crest of a wave, thereby eliminating 
the effect of the distribution of weight ; and compared it with the 
sum of the moments as ordinarily obtained. The correction for the 
ships considered involved a reduction of the bending moment to 
about f of the value calculated in the ordinary manner, and in a 
torpedo-boat destroyer a reduction of about 10 % has been obtained. ' “8 bulkheads. I 
This reduction increases as the draught and fullness of the ships are ; vessels carrymg 
increased, and the bending moment on a square-bilged ship deeply 
immersed is almost uninfluenced by wave motion, since the re- 
duction in orbital motion at considerable depths below the surface 
ensures the bottom of a fairly deep ship being in comparatively 
undisturbed water. j 

In the foregoing the vessel is assumed to occupy at every instant 1 
a horizontal position on the wave with the correct displacement ; I 
a ship proceeding perpendicularly to the crests of a wave system 
will, however, undergo heaving and pitching oscillations which 
lead to a fu^er modification in the bending moment obtained 
(see paper by T. C. Read, Trans. I.N.A., 1890). Considering first 


apparent semi-period of the wave. On 
taking into account the mass of the 
ship, assumed originally stationary, the height of the C.G. above 
its mean position lx^comes 

Tj® { . Tt T . r/l 
"" Ti« - Tj ' f ] T j ’ 

/W 

where — period of dip in still water ; 

W is the displacement, and p the tons per foot immersion ; the re- 
sistance to vertical motion being neclected. When T and T, are 
nearly equal, allowance has to be made for the resistance by using 
a process of graphic integration. On applying the correction to two 
vessels, and comparing the benduig moments in their positions of 
the wave, given by tlu* formula, with those in the equilibrium 
position, the eflect on the maximum hogging moment was found 
small ; but the sagging moment of a moderately fine vessel was 
increased by over 20 %, and that of a full vessel by about 10 %. 

been made for the effect of the superposerl 


Allowance has also ' 

heaving, pitching and rolling oscillations undergone by a ship moving 
obliquely across the crests of a wave system (see papers by Captain 
Krilofi, Trans. LN.A.^ xBqO and 1898). 

The maximum calculated stress on vessels inclined to considerable 
angles of heel has been found in some instances to be slightly greater 
than that for the upright condition ; and the stress on the material 
towards the ends is then usually more nearly equal to that amidships. 

In addition to the direct stresses on ki^cl, bottom, and upper works 
resulting from longitudinal bending, shearing stresses are experi- 
enced which in some cases arc of appreciable magnitude. The in- 
tensity of shear stress in the side plating is equal to ; where F 

is the shearing force over the transverse section, Ai the moment 
about the neutral axis of the sectional area above or below a hori- 
zontal line through the point considered, and t the thickness of side 
plating. This stress is usually greatest at or near a quarter oi the 
length from either end and at the height of the neutral axis, since 
here F and Ai respectively attain their maximum values. In some 
cases the thickness of plating and arrangement of riveting have to be 
specially considered in relation to these shearing stresse.s. • 

The stresses due to transverse bending are not. in general, capable 
of definite determination ; as. however, they are frequently severe 
when the ship is in dry dock, and may also attain cansidcr- 
able magnitude during heavy rolling, a means of com- 
paring the transverse stren^ of vessels is of some 
interest. A transverse bulkhead forms a region of almost 
infinite transverse stiffness, and it is therefore difficult in ships in- 
ternally subdivided by numerous bulkheads, to determine how far 
the stresses at intermediate sections arc influenced by the ncighbour- 
i ing bulkheads. In many 
cargo. 


the effect of pitching only, imagine the ship at her proper displacement 
(allowance l^ing made for the altered buoyancy of the wave system 
as before) , but momentarily out of her correct trim ; the longitudinal 
restoring couple, due to the wedges of immersion and emersion, is 
balanced by the moment of the reversed mass-accelerations of the 
component parts. If the ship is longitudinally symmetrical about 
her midship section, one half of the moment of the restoring forces 
and one hiw of the moment of the reversed mass-accelerations about 
amidships are due to the forward end, and one half to the after end. 
These moments are therefore equal and opposite for each half of the 
ship and have no influence on the midship bending moment. It 


however, in which trans^ 
verse bulkheads are 
widely spaced, a section 
midway along a hold may 
be so far removed from 
all bulkheads as to be 
uninfluenced by their 
local support ; and the 
following method has 
been proposed for com- 
paring the transverse 
strengths of such 
ship; 

A frame and a strip 
of plating one frame 
space in width are re- 



Fig. 60. 


garded as a stiff inextensible bar subjected to the known external 
forces and to the unknown tension, shearing force, and bending 
moment, at any fixed point. 

Let OP (fig. 60) be a portion of the framing under consideration, 
O being the keel, and Ox, Oy, horizontal and vertical axes. 

Chi consideration of the forces on the arc OQ, which are in 
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equilibrium, the tertionT, Hbeariag force F, and bending moment M, 
fttO can be algebraically expressed in terms of its crxirdi^tes {x»yX 
the water or other external pressures on OQ, and the values of T, F 
and M at O (Tp. F^, M„.). , „ I 

Neglecting the effects of T and F on the element QK, itafoUows# 
from the equations of bending that 

wliere 0 an<l 0' are the leNfiective inclinations of the element QR to 
Ox bSore and after the strum causod by bending, and ds is the length 
of QR. Due to the effect of M on QR, the bar at the point P (x,. yd 
IS rotated through an angl(‘ (l<t> -<f0 and moved through distances^ ^ 
(Vi - v) - ff0) and (xj - x) {d 4 >' - d<p) 
in directions f)ariillel to Ox and Gy respectively. On integrating 
along OP tin’ total movement of P due to the lx.*ncling of ail such 
elements as QR in OP is obtained ; wlion P is moved round the com- 
plete section so as to return to O, where the total movement is zero, 
it follows, on subtraction and reduction, that 

fMr , 


fM , /'M.V . fM 

J i Jt"'- “• j i 


the integrations being taken completely round the section. It is 
assumed in the foregoing that rigid connexions are made at di.s- 
continuities, such^as deck edges, in order to prevent any alteration 
111 the angle due to strain. 

The values of ^ can be calculated at varying points and 

expressed in terms of Tq, Fp, Mj,; by using a method of approxi- 
mate quadrature, 1 T'„, Mp are found by solving the 3 equations 

obtained, and M is deduced giving the corresponding stress at 
any point. In applying this method to the determination of the 
stressi’s caused by rolling, the* centrifugal forces on each element 
are included in the external forces when estimating M. 

This method of (jstlmaling the transverse strength of ships is due 
to Dr Bnihn, who in Trans. 1004 and 1005, gives 

illustrations of its application. 

in addition to the stresses due to longitudinal and transverse 
bending, which are ilistributed over the whole or a considerable part 
of the strncture, local stresses are experienced including those caused 
by water '•prc.ssure; forces on sails, masts and rigging; reactions 
I , of moving parts of machinery ; heavy blows from the 
sea on side, deck and upper works ; anchor, cable and 
’ mooring g(‘ar, and blast from gun-fire. General methods 
lire usually inapplicable to such cases ; the support provided is 
determiued by experience and by the particular requiremcnls. The 
stres.ses in bottom jilating due to watei-iiressure are of small amount 
where the curvature is appreciable, since the plating, liy compression, 
fli recti v resists any tendency towards change of curvature ; m a deep 
llat-bottomi^l ship, on the other hand, resistance to water-pressure is 
chiefly due to the Ixmding of the plating, the slight extension having 
little influence. The plating is supported at the transverse and 
longitudinal frames, and, to some extent, at the edges. The close 
.sluicing of transverse frames usually adopted in merchant ships 
n*SuccH the stress to a small amount ; but in large warships, whose 
frame spacing varies from 3 to 4 ft., it is probable that the Hat plating 
near the keel amidships is subjected to considerable stress, although, 
as exporienco shows, not licyond the limits of safety. In fine ships 
sj)e.cim provision is frequently made to prevent the side plating near 
tne bow from panting due to the great and rapid fluctuation oi water- 
pressure when pitching. 

The material of the structure is arranged so that the distribution of 
stress over any localized section of material is maintained as uniform 
j. B.S possible in order that tlw ratio of maximum to mean 

Jl . * stress may not lx.' unduly large. For this reason abrupt 

discontinuities and sudden clianges of section are avoided, 
and “ con^msatum " is inlruduccd where large openings 
are cut in plating. The corners of hatchways in ships'whose upper 
deck.s an* subjected to consklerable tension are frequently rounded, 
since tailure of the material near the square comers of such hatch- 
ways ha.s Ixen known to take jilace, jiointing to the existence of 
abnormal stress intensities, which are also evident from theoretical 
considerations. Similaily, lixal stiffening required for the support 
of a heavy weight or for re.sisting the blast ot gun-fire is reduced in 
st'clional area at the ends, or continued for a length greater thxn 
absolutely necessary, to t'nsurc an even distribution of stre.«is. 

Among the stresses to wliich a ship is subjected are those caused 
by its mode of propulsion. The stre.sses duo to the reactions of 
VIbrmtIam moving parts of the machinery are, in general, of 
small amount, but owing to toeif periodic character 
vibrations are induced in the structure which are frequency ot 
sufficient magnitude to cause considerable inconvenience and even 
damage. 

It is known that when a periodic force of frequency n ie appUtsd 
to a structure cajiable of vibrating naturally w-ith frequency p, the 
amplitude of the forced vibrations assumed by toe structure is 
mvonely^groportionftl to ic«, 

where K Is a coefficient depending on the resistance to vibration. 
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If the period of the force synchronizes or nearly synchronizes with 
the natural period of the structure, the amplitude is considerable 
but otherwise it is of relatively small amount. If, therefore, toe 
natural period of vibration has been found for a ship, the causes of 
vibration at various speeds can be readily traced, since marked 
vibration is usually attributable to a synchronizing source. • 

Vibration in a stcamsliip is due to various causes, the principal of 
which are : — 

I. The reciprocating parts of tlie engines, if unbalanced, cause 
vibrating forces and couples in a vertical plane and of two frequencies, 
one equal to, and the other twice, the speed of revolution, the 
latter being due to the seconda^ action introduced by the connecting 
rod. In twin-screw ships torsional oscillations in transverse planes 
may also result when the engines are working in opposite pliase. 

a. The rotating parts of the engines cause vertical and horizontal 
oscillations of frequency equal to the ^eed of revolution. 

3. The variation in the crank effort tends to cause torsional 
oscillation of the same frequency, particularly in single or two- 
cylmdcr engines. 

4. Vibrations, principally at the stem, may result from an un- 
balanced screw ; these are similar to those caused by the rotating 
parts of the machinery. 

5. A screw propeller wliich experiences uneven resistance during 
its revolution is the cause of vibrations, whose frequency is the 
product of the revolution and the number of blades. Such resist- 
ances occur when (1) the blades pass too close to the hull ; (2) when 
the screw breaks the surface of the water ; and (3) when the supjily 
of water to tlie propeller is imperfect, due either to ‘ cavitation ” 
or to the scrt‘ening effect of sliaft and propeller supports. 

The natural vibration of a ship’s structure (irrespective of local 
vibrations) is analogous to that of an unsujiported rod oi suitable 
dimensions, the principal difference Ixing that the vibrations in 
the rod are undamped and those in the ship are damped rapidly 
through the communication of the motion at the hull surface 
to the surrounding water. A thin uniform rod vibrating laterally 

has a minimum frequency (per minute) equal to 1210 ;^/ i 

in this mode of vibration there arc two nodes situated 
at a distance *224 L from either end. Vibrations of a higher 
order liaving three, four or more nodes are also possible, tlie fre- 
tiuencies increasing approximately in the ratio i:2’8:5*.j, &c 
'file complex variation of the weight, inertia and modulus in a ship 
prevent a corresponding result Ixing obtained by direct mathematical 
investigation ; recourse* is therefore made eitlier to direct experi- 
ments on ships, or to a " dynamic model." 'i'lie instrument used for 
measuring and recording vibrations consists ol a weight suspended, 
and held laterally in po.sition, by springs, so as to have a long period 
of oscillation ; pens or pencils attached to tlic weight record the 
vibrations upon revolving cylinders fixed to the vessel and fitted with 
time records. The formula (of the same form as that for a rod) 

V / 

^ V wiy 

where N is the frequency per minute, was used by Dr Schlick for the 
vibration of ships ; the value of c found by him for vertical vibrations 
varied from 1600 in very fine vessels to 1 300 in those having moder- 
ately full lines. The nodes were found to be at about a third of the 
length from the stem and about a quarter of the length from the 
after perpendicular. The frequency with three nodes was sUghlly 
more thain twice that of the primary vibrations. Horizontal and 
torsional vibrations were also observed ; their minimum frequency 
is, however, generally considerably more than that oi the vertical 
vibrations, and they are therefore generally of much smaller ampli- 
tude. (See papers m Trans. Inst. Nav, Anfis. from 1884 to 1901, by 
Dr O. Schlick, and in 1895 by Mr A. Mallock.) The " dynamic 
model," suggested by Mr Mallock, forms a convenient means of 
approximately investigating the positions of the nodes and the 
frequencies of vibration of a ship. The formula given above suggests 
that by making a model of material whose modulus £ and density p 
are known, and on a linear scale of then if X„ N„ refer to ship 
and model, 


X.,t 


This relation is unaffected if the lateral distribution of material is 
changed in the model, provided that I„ and the wTight of the model 
per foot run are unaltered at each point in the length : the model is 
therefore made solid and of rectangular pr other convenient section, 
so that 

*■-=„. 7. 

the weight being also similarly distributed m a longitudinal directiun 
to that m the ship. The model is supported at points, whose positions 
are obtained by trial, giving the highest frequency for the mode ot 
vibration considered ; tliesc points are the nodes corresponding to 
the free vibrations when the model is unsupported, and tlie influence 
I of the supports is thus eliminated. On comparison with tlie results 
obtained in a ship, the rehability of such model experiments hab 
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Fig. 6i. 

The curve given is that described by the 
round is shown in a drawn line, the second time round in a dotted line. ^ ^ 

12 32 52 


A Position of ship’s centre of gravity when helm is half over . » 

b! Position of ship’s centre of gra^dty after She had turned through 

* 


lZ -32 


C, Pos^S o/sldp’i contre'of gravity’after she had turned through 

D, Position of Ship's centre of gravity after she had turned through 

B. Porition’^sto's ccAtre of gra^dty’aftir the hid tamed through 

the fourth . . . . 

Speed on final circle, 7*14 kpots. 

Diameter of final circle, 1240 ft. 

Tactical diameter. 1315 f^- ^ 

Time of turning through 180^, 2 nun. 31 sec. 


12 35 23*4 
12 38 4 
12 40 46 
12 43 28 
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bw verified in a cases, the value adopted for E, being that for 
a n voted structure or about 10,000 tons per square inch. In some 
model experiments made in air and in water, the frequency in the 
latter case wm foimd to be reduced, and owing to the rapid damping | 
of the free vibrations and to a virtual increase ^ the mas^inertia J 
caused by the concomitant motion of the surrounding water, which ^ 
occurs in the ship and not in the model when vibrated in air, there 
must be a difierence in the results. A second difference is due to 
the ratio of d^th to length in a ship being sufficient to make the 
term Jor rotational inertia appreciable, which factor is neglected in 
the formulae lor a thin bar and the dynamic model. Thie e^ent 
to which such results require modification cannot be deteimmed 
until further experiments nave been made. 

FmaUy it appears tliat vibration in a ship can generally be avoided 
only by removing its cause ; the addition of further stiffening to 
the structure with the object of reducing vibration has not infre- 
quently h^ ^e opposite effect, the natural frequency being brought 
m^e nearly Into synchronism with that of the disturbing force. 

The adoption of the steam turbine obviates many of the causes pro- 
ducing vibration referred to above, leaving only those due to the 
forces resulting from inequalities in the working or position of the 
propellers. ^ 

Steering. 

T^c information available on the steering and manoeuvring 
qualities of ships is largely due to the result of the methodic 
trials made with H.M. ships. These include observations of the 
paths when turning under different angles of helm, at various 
speeds, with and without assistance from the propellers, and 
with variation in certain features of the hull which influence the 
steering, such as the addition of bilge keels, change of draught 
or trim, and the omission of the after deadwood. 

One^ the first attempts at plotting the curve traversed by a ship 
under the action of her rudder, and the position of the ship at any 
instant with reference to that curve, was made by the writer in 
1877 with H.M.S. “ Thunderer " (see Appendix XIII. to Report of 
Inflexible s Committee). ^ Tlie position of the ship was fficed at 
numerous intervals with reference to the line of advance by observine 
simultMooualy {a) the direction of her head and (/j) the angles of the 
° a floating object within the 

app roximate c^cle in wluch she turned, and whose base was the line 
J^twwn two observers at fixed points on the deck, one forward and 
the other aft ; these aisles in conjunction with the base fixing the 
middle line plane of the ship from the floating object. 
The data were observed for different speeds and with different 
angles of rudder, and with and without the turning effect of the 
screws. 

^^^1 plotted positions of the ship continued for two 

complete turns with 31'’ of helm when going ahead initially at io*s 
' I straight line which becomes curved at the point A is 
the initial course of the ship. The short lines give the positions of 
the ship when turning at intervals of a minute : and the curve drawn 
to«:hc8 the positions successively occupied by the middle line of 
the ship. It will be seen tliat the bow of the ship is nearer the 
centre of the circle, or curve in which she turns, than the stem. The 
vessel may regaled as going ahead and turning or pivoting about 
a pomt well fomard m her middle line ; this is termed the “ pivoting 
pomt, the middle line being, at this point, a tangent to the curve 
concentac with and similar to that described by her centre of gravity. 

u " the pivoting point was situated about 50 ft. 

abaft the stem. 

Similar infoimation for a more modern ship is given in fig. 62 for 
the Japanese battleship '* Yashima " when turning under 32® of 
heto with an initial »peed of 1 7-3 knots.* AAA is the locus of the 
mvobng point O, and BBB that of the ship’s centre of gravity. 
The bow of the ship is directed inwards with reference to the latter 
curve : the Mgle between the middle line plane and the tangent to 
the curve BBB is termed the " drift angle.*' 

pivoting point and the ship's centre of 
P ^horc p is radius of curvature of BBB and 
jp the dnft Mgle. The value of 0 is about 23** in the “ Yashima." 
and about 10 in the *' Thunderer " ; and the pivoting point O of 
Mtuated very ne^ the fore end o! the vessel 
ccc is the path of the outer edge of the stem and ^presents the 
clear space required when turning. ^ 

^ «ntil about 16 points 

(180 ) have been tumra through, and it then becomes approximately 
a circle. The maximum distance that the ship's centre of gravity 
travels to her original direction after the helm w put over is termed 
***■' • diameter " is the perpendicular 

distance Iwtween the ongmal hne of advance and the ship^s position 
after turning through 16 points. 


J Similar e^eriments had been made by M. Risbec on the “ Elom " 
(Rsvue rnanhme $t colonials, 1876). 

* Sw "The Steering Qualities of the ‘ Yashima,* ** Trans Inst. 
NOV. A tens. ^ 1898. 
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f®"** i“ opemtion during 
JJr ^*.^*”*1,*^ * may be divided into three stages : 

^ 1* fl^t put over and the pressures 

on the hull are those necessary to produce angular ac^lera- ef 

tion ; (6) when the accelerative forces are combined with 
those camd by the resistance of the ship to rotation : and • 

\c) whm finally turning uniformly in a circular path. The 
chai^ters of the forces acting during the states (a) and (c) can be 

hvMSf* ‘r ^ the c^plex 

SJtoraMaX Sat*f(““^ ^placement of the 

“ th« atmam Une 

ite nSSe H ^ Pmmare upon the rudder normal to 

tbe rudder u unbalanced, there is generally an additional 
*^® deadvrood caused by the widening of the 
stream hnra appri^hmg the rudder. The resultant of thrae pres- 
re^vS deadw^ is a force P at the stem which may be 

SKre&e“peU“‘* “to R and Q, where R 

of the ship and Q to 
move the stem outwards 
(fig. 63). The proportion 
of the force P due to the 
deadwood is unknown, 
but it is small in 
recent warships in which 
the after deadwood is 
considerably cut away ; 
the portion due to the 
rudder pressure can be 
calculated from the re- 
sults of experiments on 
plates moving obliquely 
through water. If A is 
the area of the rudder in 
square feet, $ the angle 
of helm and V the relative 



Fig. 63. 


which the water impinges on the rudder 
£rewT^^ sl^^P increased by the slip of the 

then P (in tons) =/{. AV*sin^, approximately 

where the mean value of k for small inclinations is for a square 
rudder and about for a rectangular rudder of breadth twice its 
depth {k also varies with the angle of incidence ; when the latter is 
greater than about 35°i the above formula becomes inapplicable). 
The convergence of the stream lines at the stern due to the angle of 
run, and the oblique and variable motion of the water caused by the 
screw Dropellers, modify the value of k, as applied to the determina- 
tion of the rudder pressure ; but it is evident that with ships of fairly 
similar types the force causing initial turning varies with the shape 
of the rudder and approximately as its area, the angle of helm and 
the square of the speed. 

The initial angular motion of the ship is due to the action of the 
component Q of the pressure on the rudder and deadwood, which is 
equivalent to a force Q at the centre of gravity tending to produce 
a lateral translation of the ship as a whole and a couple Q.BG tending 
to rotate the ship about the centre of gravity. Both the lateral and 
angular movements of the ship are accompanied by the motion of a 
mass of water, which may be regarded as virtually increasing the mass 
and moment of inertia of the ship. Denoting these quantities, thus 
increased, by W and I respectively, the initial lateral acceleration of 

the ship is equal to and its lateral speed at the end of a short 
interval of time A/, during wliich Q and W may be supposed to have 
remained constant, is ^ . A/. At the same instant and under similar 
Q^G angular velocity about the centre of gravity is 

‘j. — , Af. Hence a point O forward in the middle line of the ship 


taken so that GO . J 




1 is, i 

stut considered, at rest except for the motion of the ship ahead, which 
IS due to the original speed of the ship before putting the rudder over 
somewhat reduced by the action of the component R of the rudder 
pr^ure during the time Af. The instantaneous centre of the motion 
of the ship must therefore be somewhere in the perpendicular at O to 
the middle line of the ship^ the point O thus corresponding to the 
pivoting point'* as previously defined for the steady motion of 
the ship m a circle. 

The actu^ position of O cannot be calculated, as it depends on 
the values of 1 and W, which are different from, and not expressible 
m terms of, the moment of inertia I* and mass W' of the ship itself ; 
bnt from the method by which it is determined it is clearly forward of 
the centre of gravity ; and so far the investigation is confirmed by 
observation, which shows that the first effect of putting the rudder 
ovCT la to cause the stern of the ship to swing towards the side to 
which the helm is moved to a much greater extent than the bow 
moves towards the opposite side. 

If the time Af be supposed to become infinitesimal, and the effect 


, at the in- 
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Fig. 62. 

A, A, A, Curve described by pivoting point. 

B, B. B. Curve described by centre of gravity. 

C, C. C, ('urve described by outer edge of stern 

D, Position of ship’s centre of gravity when helm commenced to 

move over. 

E, Position of ship’s centre of gravity when helm had reached 32" 

F, Position of ship’s centre of gravity when vessel had turned 

through 90®. Time from D, 49J sec. 

G, Position of ship’s centre of gravity when vessel had turned through 

180''. Time from D, i min 20 sec. 
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ot putting over the rudder be regarded as an inipulae (measured by 
the finite product P . df), delivered at the stem of the ship normal to 
the rudder, the resistance of the water to the rotation of the ship 
may be neglec^* and the instantaneous centre of the turning 
motion (as distinguished from the motion ahead) is the point O on 
a itraf^t fine GB perpendicular to the direction of the impulse, 

and such that GO . GB = an expression for the position of O of the 

same form as obtained before. 

In this case = A®, where A is the radius of gyration of the ship 

about a vertical axis through the centre of gravity, and the point O 
IS obtained by the geometrical construction shown in fig. 64, given 
by Professor W. M. Rankine, where 
GL - A and is psrpendicular to GB, 
and the angle BLO is a right angle. 

The value of I is dependent on 
(i) the distribution of weight in 
the ship, being large when heavy 
weights are situated near bow and 
stern, (2) the length of the ship, 
and (3) the underwater form near 
the ends, being relatively large in fine ended vessels with large areas 
of dcadwood. W is also dependent on the shape of the ship under- 
water. 

The handiness of a ship or her readiness to respond to slight 
alterations in helm is mainly dependent on the relatian between 
Q X BG the moment of rudder pressure for a given angle, and 1 the 
virtual moment of inertia. If 1 is comparatively large, the vessel 
will turn slowly under helm until, gathering way, the rapidity of 
its angular motion becomes so large that reverse helm may be re- 
quired to limit the change of course to that desired. Unhandiness is 
usually experienced at low speeds (Q being then small) and also in 
shallow water when 1 is increased by the restriction in the flow of 
water from one side of the ship to the other. Improvement in the 
handiness in these circumstances has been obtained in certain 
ships with unbalanced rudders by filling in the after deadwood, 
the loss from the increased inertia being more than compensated by 
the greater turning moment due to the pressure on the after deaci- 
wooJ. 

When the ship is turning steadily in a circle, if C (fig. 63) is the 
centre of rotation, and CO pexpendicular to the middle line of ship, 
the motion is equivalent to a progression ahead with speed V (which 
is considerably less than the initial speed), combined with a rotetion 
about the “ pivoting point " O, which is generally situated slightly 
aliaft the bow ; the drift angle ^ is given by the relation 



Fig. 64. 


OG=-OC tan 0. 


I'he time of turning through 180° is ^ where f is the radius OC. 

The forces acting upon the ship are now— the ^^ure P on 
rudder and dcadwood (if any), the centrifugal force 

thrust of the propellers, and the pressures on the hull. The last 
named consist of forces Pj outwards before O, and Pj inwards abaft 
O ; of the.se Pj is usually negligible in amount ; P, cannot be 
directly estimated, but .since worK is done against it by the trans- 
verse motion of the after part of the ship, a reduction of speed 
results whose amount is largely dependent on the obliquity of 
motion at the centre ol gravity, that is on the drift angle 0. Under 
full helm the ratio of the steady speed when turning to the initial 
speed is often about 60 or 70 % ; but in some quickly turning ships 
it is less than 50 %. Of the remaining forces, the transverse com- 
ponent of the centrifugal force is known since the final 

<liameter of ^turning zr is approximately the same as the toctical 
diameter. To obtain P, it is to be observed that the water im- 
pinges on the rudder in a direction BF intermediate bctwwn 
BE (perpendicular to BC) due to the ship's motion and BD due 
to the form at the stern ; if BF is assumed to bisect the angle DBE, 
the effective rudder angle is approximately - 0. The pressure 
on the rudder is therefore less than when helm is first put oyer 
and is further reduced on account of the diminution in the speed 01 

From experiments made with the object of meararing P 
turning steadily, it is found that the pressure recorded was about 
one-fourth of the value calculated on the assumption of the swp 
retainmg her original speed and effective rudder angle ; when 
had just been put hard over, from one -half to one-lbird of 
theoietical pressure was obtained. (See Bulletin de I A ssociahw 
Technique Maritime, 1897 : American InstiMion of 
and Mar. Eng., 1893 ) The transverse forces calculated on 
basis for a battleship of 13.000 tOM displacen^t when 
steadily under full helm are approximatefv— centrifugal force 200 
tons, pressure on rudder 10 tons, and Q„ 

of P*. 240 tons passing a point on the middle line about 

AO ft. abaft the centre of gravity. 

The following equations apphcable to the state of steady rotation 


can be obtained from tbe above consideratioiift. asglecting P| 
and the small couple due to R : 

H 

• eQ^xGM-GBxQ («) 


From (i.) it is seen that a small tactical diaj^ter will be obtained 
when 6. is large compared with Q ; from (iiji it follows that the 
point M (fig. 6^) should then be near Gi. these conditions are 
realised in a ship whose resistance to leeway is considerable but 
concentrated about the middle of the Icn^h, such, for example,* as 
a yacht having a deep web keel, or a boat with centre board 
and drop keel. In these instances the vessel may be regarded as 
virtually anchored by its keel, and the pivoting point brought to a 
position in close proximity to the centre of gravity. Similarly 
tactical diameters of vessels of ordinary type arc reduced by 
diminishing the resistance to lateral motion at the after end and 
by increasing it amidships or forward. 

During the turning trials made with H.M.S. " Thunderer," 
observations were made of the heel caused by the transverse forces 
brought into play when turning. On first putting the . 

helm over a small inward heel caused by the pressure 
of the rudder was observed ; as the rotational speed of 
the ship increased this inclination was succeeded by a steady out- 
ward heel, amounting to about i® at 7 knots speed. The latter is 
caused by the couple formed by the centrifugal forcwand the lateral 
resistance diminished by the (usually) small couple due to the 
rudder pressure. During some more recent trials carried out on the 
" Yashima " the angle of heel was 8j® at full speed. Similar large 
inclinations are generally found with modern warships having small 
turning cirdes and high speeds and whose centres of gravity are 
also situated high up ; at moderate speeds, however, the heel is of 
small amount. On putting the helm quickly amidships when turn- 
ing, the opposing couplq due to the rudder pressure is removed or 
reversed and the anjpc of heel momentarily increased ; instances 
have occurred of ships with small stability and comparatively large 
" rudder couples '* capsizing through this cause. 

The rudders used in ships are of two types:— (1) Unbalanced, 
shown In figs. 65, 67, 68 ; and {2) balanced, shown in figs. 66, 67 (at 
bow) and 69 to 74. An unbalanced rudder is in stable equi- - 
librium when amidships and force has to be applied to the mrfrftrt 
tiller in order to place it at any angle to the middle line. 

It is supported at its forward edge by means of pintles working in 



rudgeons on the sternpost ; and owing to its wniplicity of con^ 
Itruction and to its property of returning quickly to the middle 
inc when the tiller is released through any cause, this tyro is pre- 
ferred when the force required to put the rud^r hard over is 
lufficiontly moderate to enable steermg to be performed by hand 
)r by an engine and gear of moderate size when steam steering is 

^^WRh^high speeds and large manoeuvring powers, the unbalanced 
’WTM» im. venerallv unsuitable I and balanced rudders axo adopted 



Pig. 67.— H.M.S. " Formidable." 
H.M.S. " Duncan " similar. 


■^3 

Af 

Fig. 68.— H.M.S. “ King 
Edward VII." 


n order to reduce the force required and the work done to obtain 
arge angles of helm. A balanted rudder is unstable amidships, 
ind. if left free, comes to rest at a moderate angle on either side 
)f the middle line. Slightly less than one-third of the area is 
asually placed before the axis ; in some ships in which a greater 
iroDortion has been put forward, dilhculty has been eicpencnced 
Infringing back the rudder to amidships. As rfiown in the fifljW 
the method of support has varied in different ships ; 
s steadying pintle has placed at the heel or 
in the lateW warships the support has necessarily been taken entteely 

mercha^it service, unbalanced rudders ^ the terra 
in fig. 65 are ^raUy fitted ; the rudder ej^(Ui»* 4 o, or aW. 
the water-lineT^ is comparatively narrow longitudinally. Some- 
what greater efficiency wTbSn using small or moderate angles of 
helm is obteined with rudders of thU shape ; as, for a given presiuro 
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on rudder, the tdhung moment on the radder bead, and the jpower 
required for working the rudder are aJao leii. A type erf baumced 
rudder devised by Professor Biles and adopted in some large Atlantic 
linen is shown in fig. 66. 

Broader and shallower rudders are adopted ine warsliips 
owing to the necessity of keeping the whole of the steering gear 
below the water-line for protection. 


(fig. ^4), which had, in addition to the uftual mdder at the stern, a 
double-balaAced rudder in the bow, which could be drawn up into 
recesses in the hull ; the two rudders were 3 ft. apart and 

when in use worked together. 

The results of the turning trials of some of the ^ 

principal classes of warships are given in the following r«i 

table I resojis. 


• 

Ship or Class. 

. 

Displacement 

in 

Tona 

Length 

in 

Feet. 

. Area of 
Immersed 
Longitudinal 
Plane 
divided by 
Area of 
Rudder. 

Speed in 
l^ots at 
Commencement 
of Turn. 

Advance 

in 

Yards. 

Tactical 

Diameter 

in 

Yarda 

1 

1 

Tactical 1 
Diameter ! 
divided 
by Length. 

Dreadnought .... 
Lord Nelson .... 
King Edward VII. . 
Formidable ... . j 

! Majdetic 

Minotaur 

i Monmouth 

! Drake 

1 Diadem ^ . . I 

Powerful 1 

1 Minerva 

Arrogant 

17,900 

16,300 

1 16,330 

1 >5*000 

M*90o J 

1 14,600 

1 9,800 1 

14,100 

11,000 

14,200 

5,600 

5,750 

490 

410 

4^5 

400 

3<K> 

490 

440 

500 

435 

300 

350 

1 3-to 

37*5 

40-5 

44- 8 

45- i 

47*8 

484 

44*4 

46- 8 

44*5 

50-3 

4«*3 

33*5 

19 

17 

161 

mI 

X6 

19 

*3* 1 

20t 

22 

18 

17 

490 

400 

450 ! 

1 440 

450 

480 1 

590 1 

700 

650 

800 1 

540 1 

350 1 

440 

370 

440 

300 

500 

600 

790 

810 

920 

1 lao 

770 

380 

2-7 

2-7 

3*1 

.V7 

3*9 

.V7 

5*4 

4*9 

b*3 

6-7 

6'6 1 

3*6 i 


Helm angle about 35*^ in all cases. 


The unbalanced type was mainly used in British battleships up to 
H.M.S. "Formidable ’* (1901) ana " Duncan ’’ (1903) (fig. 07). In 

the " King Edward class 

(1903) (fig. 68) the rudder was 
balanced, about one-fourth of its 
area being placed before the axis ; 
balanced rudders supported at 
about mid-depth were fitted in 
the " Yashima " (1897) the 
Fto.60.— H.M.S. "Lord Nelson.** "Lord Nelson*’ class (1905) 
" Yashima " and H.M.Ss. " Swift- by). In H.M.S. " Dread- 
Rurt',’’ “Warrior" and "Minotaur" nought” (1906) and recent 
similar. battleships, twin-balanced 

rudders are fitted immediately 
behind the inner propellers (fig. 70), to obtain additional steering 
effect from the propeller race, and to enable the ship to be steered 
from rest in getting under way. Owing to the higher speed* of first- 
class cruisers, balanced rudders were used ; those fitted in '* Diadem " 




Section at A.P. Fio. 70.— H.M.S. ** Dreadnought.” 


imd “ Powerful " classea (1897*1900) are shown in fig, 71, and for 
" Cressy," " Monmouth " and " Devomrfiire *' classes (19Q1--X903) 

in fig. 72. In " Warrior ” 

" Minotaur ’’ classes (1907- 
xsk>8) the rudders are as shown 
in fig. 69. The older second- 
class cruisers had rudders and 
stern.s of the type shown for 
H.M.S. " Powerful *' in fig. 
71, with the exception of the 
" Arrogant " class (i8q 8), in 
which two rudders were fitted 
in conjunction with a considerable cut-up at the stem in order to 
obtain increased moncsuvriiig capacity (fig. 73)- Recent second- 
class cruisers have rudders of tlie type shown in fig. 69. 



MG. 71. — 1 
H.M.S. " 


Diadem ” similar. 



Fio. 7a.— H.M.S. "Devonshire.” Fig. 73.~H.M.Sf 
lI.M.Ss. " Creasy " and " Monmouth " " Arrogant.” 

similar. 


Amuhary rudders have been fitted in H.M. ships in a few in- 
stances. An interesting example was that of H.M.S. Polyphemus '* 



Flo. 74.— H.M.S. " Polyphemusi.” 


In the last column the tactical diameter is expressed in terms 
of the length of the ship ; this ratio enables a rough compansoii 
between the steenng capacities of different ships to be expressed. 
The improvement in turning in modern warships has been due largely 
to the increase of rudder area in relation to the area of tlie immersed 
middledine plane, which has been made possible by the adoption ol 
balanced rudders. Considerable improvement has also been effected 
by cutting away the after deadwood ; this will be seen on comparing 
the performances of H.M.Ss. “ Monmouth " and " Diadem, and 
“ Drake " and " Powerful " ; the former ship of each pair has her 
after deadwood partially cut away and has a smaller tactical diameter. 
In the " Yashima " the whole of the deadwcxid is removed and a very 
laxjge rudder fitted ; her tactical diameter is twice her length. 

The rudder area is relatively much less iii merchant vessels, where 
the necessity for a small tactical diameter does not arise. 

Experiments have bf*en made to ascertain separate effects of 
angle of helm, time of putting helm over, and draught and trim of 
ship. 

The effect of variation of helm angle is shown in table below : 


Tactical Diameter in Yards at about 12 knots speed! j 


r 

Ship. 

Battleship. 

First- 

Class 

Cruiser. 

Second- 

Qass 

Cruiser. 

Toi-pcdo- 

Boat 

Destroyer. 

10® helm 

750 

1400 

1600 

700 

20® helm 

550 ! 

lOOO 

1000 

500 

35® helm 


750 

800 1 

300 


In ships having unbalanced rudders and fitted with hand -steering 
gear considerable time is required to put the helm hard over at full 
speed ; and consequently ^e tactical diameter and the advance 
are greater at high speeds than at low speeds. When steam- steering 
gear is provided the helm can usually w put hard over in from 10 
to ao seconds at any ^ed ; and in modern warships the speed is 
found to have little influence on the path described when tummg. 
In the case of torpedo-boat destroyers marked increases in the tactical 
diameter and in the advance occur at high speeds, the cause of 
which is nut fully known. In such vessels of length 270 ft. and dis- 
placement 900 tons, the tactical diameter is about 550 yds. at 30 
knots and 300 yds. at 13 knots. 

A moderate yariaticm m the mean draught has little effect on the 
course, but additional trim by the stem results in a greater space 
being required for turning. 

By working one propter ahead and the other astern the spa<^ 
required for turning may be shortens], but the time of turning is 
frequently increased. The. character of the path described depends 
on the relation between the revolutions of the screws. 

In a single-screw ship, with the propeller well immersed, the 
upper blades experience greater resistance to rotation than the lower 
blaifos, since the forward velocity of the frictional wake is greatest 
at the surface ; hence a right-handed screw tends to turn the ship’s 
head to starbmrd, and requires starboard helm. The reverse is 
occasionally experienced when the upper portion of the screw is 
incompletely immersed. 

When a ship is going astern manesuvring is performed witli some 
uncertainty, as the rudder w near the pivoting point. 
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Process of Design 

a shipbu^er is ^proached for the production of a new 
ship, he must be informed of the requirements of the • the 
kiifd of or service in which the vessel will be engaged ; her 
speed ; if she is to be a steam vessel, the distance she must run 
on ordinary voyages without recoahng ; the weight of cargo to 
be taken or the number of passengers to be carried, and the kind 
of accommodation required for them. Vcr>^ frequently these | 
requirements will include certain hmits of size, draught, cost, 
or tonnage, which must not be exceeded. In addition it must 
be stated in what society, if any, she is to be classed, as this will 
determine the details of the scantlings to be employed. The 
shipbuilder will usually have, to guide him, the details of some 
successful ship or ships previously built to fulfil the same or 
similar conditions as in the vessel required, and he will probably 
know what measure of success or popularity the respective 
features of the vessel or vessels have earned on service. The 
dimensions can in this case be at once fixed to provide the 
necessary speed, strength, stability and sea>^^rthiness, and the 
cost of the vessel determined, if the departures from some 
similar ship of known and approved quaUties are small, the details 
of the new ship can be inferred directly from those of the similar 
ship, and modified drawings, specifications, &c., ran be rapidly 
yvrepared and the building proceeded with. On the other hand, 
the departures from previous vessels or the usual practice may 
1>? very great, in which case much will depend on the ship- 
builder’s skill and judgment. Outline drawings must first 
he prepared to the dimensions which may be considered suit- 
able, and the calculations are made on this assumed design. 
These will include estimate of the weights of the hull, of the 
machinery, equipment, &c. ; and if it is not intended to class 
the vessel in some registration or classification society, questions 
of strength will have to be considered. If, however, the vessel 
i;» to be so classed, the determination of the structural strength 
may be omitted, as the scantlings required by the rules of such 
society are arranged to provide sufficient strength. If the 
calculations show that the dimensions assumed do not enable the 
required conditions to be fulfilled, the dimensions must lx* 
modified in the direction indicated by the calculations, and the 
calculations made over again. This process must be continued 
until a satisfactory result is obtained. As soon as the dimensions 
obtained for the vessel are found to be appropriate, more com- 
ytlete drawings arc put in hand, and the final calculations pertain- 
ing to the displacement sheet, weights of hull and equipment, 
centre of gravity and trim, metaoentric diagram and curves of 
stability Sjpul speed, are made. In the design of yachts the 
views of the owner, especially if he is a yachtsman of ex- 
perience, must necessarily play an important part. 

While the present writer was designing the Royal Yacht 
“Alexandra” he was commanded on several occasions to 
wait on the late King Edward VII. to take his instructions. 
King Edward took a special interest in the design throughout 
and sketched in his own hand the shapes of the knee of head 
and the stem. All leading details were shown to him in model 
and settled by him personally. At an important stage the king 
consulted the prince of Wales (George V.). whose views as to the 
principal diraensions were afterwards adopted. 

In the case of the construction of large passenger ships 
the design often originates with the owner’s or steamship com- 
pany's staff, and in some instances naval architects are employed, 
completed drawings and specifications being handed over to 
the shipbuilder with the order for the vessel. In other cases 
shipbuilders work in close connexion with the steamship com- 
panies, and the business relations are of a very simple character, 
the company being content to send an order, with a note of 
the principd tlimensions and type of ship required, leaving the 
determination of all details of the design in the hands of the 
builders. The general practice lies between these two extremes. 
In any case, complete design drawings and detailed specifications 
are necessary for the shipyard operations,and if not supplied must 
be prepared by the ship^^rd staff. Sometimes outline drawings 


of the vessel on a small scale-^induding an or side 

view, one or plans of the main deck and other parts, and a 
short d^cription of the vessel— are first prepared, wm are called 
aia outlin# or sketch elesign ; but usually the information which 
constitutes a design comprises a sheer, profile and plans of eaph 
deck on a J-in. scale, a midship section on a l-in. stale, and a 
complete specification. 

T^ sheer drawing gives the outside form of the ship. > It 
consists of an iUvati&n showing her longitudinal contour ; the 
positions of the decks ; the water-line or line at which she will 
float, and cei^in other lines parallel to this and equally spa^ 
below it, which are also call^ water-lines ; a series of vertical 
lines equally spaced from stem to stem, called “ square stations 
and certain other details : of a body plan showing the sectional 
form of the ship at the square stations, supposing l^r to be cut by 
transverse planes at these stations : and of a half-breadth plan 
showing the form of the ship at the several water-lines, supposing 
her to be cut by horizontal planes at the levels of these lines. 
The profile and plans give all the internal arrangements of the 
vessel, the Iwlds or spaces set apart for cargo ,-^the passenger 
accommodation, the {>ositions of the engines and boilers, the 
accommodation provided for the crew , and other principalfiuings. 
In a warship there are no cargo holds or passenger accommoda- 
tion, but the distribution of the armament and magazines, the 
armour, and other arrangements for the protection of the vessel 
against injur>' in action arc carefully shown, and the appropria- 
tion of evety portion of the internal capacity of the vessel is 
clearly indicated. The midship section shows the structural 
arrangements of the vessel, and usually the scantlings of the 
most important parts. The speafication is a statement of all 
the particulars of the vessel, including what is shown on the 
drawings as well as wliat cannot be shown on them ; the quality 
of the materials to be used is described, and the scantlings of the 
same carefully recorded ; and it is clearly stated how parts not 
manufactured by the shipbuilders are to be obtained. 

When first formed the obj^ts of register societies were simply 
the maintenance of a register in which was recorded for kusurance 
purposes the main particulars of each vessel's hull, p 
macliiuery, equipment, Ac., together with the names 
of owner, master and builder, as well as a designation .. 

or clas.s represented by a symbol, which was in- 
tended to give to underwriters an indication of the strength, 
durability and general seaworthiness of the ship. As a natural 
sei}ueuce it became necessary for the register societies to formu- 
late rules which would indicate to owners and builders the 
structural conations that would entitle vessek to the highest clsas, 
and tlie minimum rates of insurance. The register societies now 
provide the shipbuilder not only with a record of all the important 
features of the sliips which are classed, and thus with much of the 
in^rmation wliich he requires for the design of his vessel, but they 
also fix tlie quality and strength of the material to be used, the 
scantlings of ^ the parts of the hull, the riveting of the attachiments, 
the equmment of pumps, anchors, cables, &c., the dimensfona and 
details of the principal parts of the machinery, and all the details of' 
the filers. Classification societies are thus technical bureaux of the 
highest value to the shipping community, whose rules are a reflex 
of the most advanced iwowledgo and whose methods encourage 
developments in structural design. 

The princiiial registration and classification societies m xgio, and 
the number of vessels (sailing and steam) classed, were as follows 

Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Ship- 
ping, having its headquarters in I^ondon . 10,302 vessels. 
British Corporation for the Survey and 

Registry Of Shipping, In Glasgow . . 710 „ 

Bureau Veritas International Register of Ship- 
ping, at Paris 4,626 „ 

Gemanischcr Lloyd, at Berlin .... 2,672 „ 

Norske Veritas, at Christiania .... 1,560 ,, 

Registro Nasionale Italiano, at Genoa i;263 ,, 

Record of American and Foreign Shipping, at 

New York 1,139 n 

Veritas Austro-Ungarico, at Trieste . 1,041 „ 

Groat Lakes Register 609 „ 

Of these sodetieSi Lloyd’s Register, as at present constituted, has 
existed since 1834 ; at that date it superseded two rival institutions 
having a similar object* The name is traced back to Lloyd’s Coflee- 
housc,. once situated in Lombard Street, in wliich underwriters met 
for business purposes, and from which in 1696 they issued their first 
publication. The first printed register was issued about 1726, a 
copy dated 1764 being stuL extant. The office of surveyors is refened 
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to in a remittor b&>k of the date 1781, hut there are evidences that in 
1768 repairs were superintended by officers of the society. In 1799 
Surveyors were stationed at twenty-four ports in the United Kingdom. 

In x8i2 the register for the first time recorded a steamship. In 1824 
appeared the first " Instructions to Surveyoia " as to tlfis carryilig 
out the rules for classification ; and in x834» on the establishment of 
the present societyi precise regulations were issued regarding the 
survey of steamers. An iron ship was built under survey and re- 
ceived a class in 1837, while the first rules for the construction of iron 
ships were issued in 1853. In 1831 a composite vessel was classed, 
but it was not until 1867 that rules for the construction of such 
vessels were issued. Steel was accepted in 1867, experimentally^ 
steel being then made by the Bes^mer process. Steel by the 
Siemens-Martin process was first used for two small steamers in 
1877. Engineer surveyors were first appointed in 1874. The 
society is voluntarily maintained by tlie sliipping community. Its 
affairs are managed by a committee of sixty-one memb^s— com- 
posed of merchants, shipowners and underwriters — elected to 
represent the important shipping centres of the country, and there 
{ire branch committees at Liverpool and Glasgow. In technical 
matters affecting the rules for the construction of ships and machinery 
tlie committee has the advantage of the co-operation of a body of 
representatives of prominent smpbuilders, engineers, steelmakers 
and for^emasters, who are special^ elected by the leading technical 
institutions of.Great Britain. The society's rules for steel ships 
were entirely revised so recently as 1909* The society has a total 
staff, at home and abroad, of 310 surveyors, of whom 232 are its 
exclusive servants. 

In the case of a new vessel intended for classification, the plans 
for its construction are in the first place submitted to and approved 
by the committee ; the building proceeds under the supervision of 
the local surveyor, and when completed, a character is assigned to 
the vessel by the committee upon tliat surveyor's report. The 
society issues annually to its subscribers a register book containing 
particulars of classification of vessels to which classes have been 
assigned, together with many other details. All merchant vessels 
in the world of 100 tons ana upwards, excluding those trading on 
the Caspian Sea. and wooden vessels on the Great Lakes of North 
America, are included in the work. This register contains particulars 
of the age, build, tonnage, dimensions, ownership, (See., of some 
30,000 vessels. The society also publishes yearly a register of yachts, 
containing full particulars of the yachts of the world and other 
interestinff information, and a register of American yachts, which 
gives similar particulars of all American and Canadian yachts. 

All the public proving establishments in the United Kin^om for 
the testing of anchors and chain cables are licensed by the Board of 
Trade to carry out these tests under the control of the committee 
of Lloyd's Rogiater. The assignment of freeboards of vessels, the 
survey of refrigerating machinery, electric light installation, &c., all | 
come within the scope of the society’s operations. 

The Bureau Veritas was founded in Antwerp in 1828, one of its 
principal aims being to make known to underwriters the qualities 
and oefects of ships frequenting Dutch and Belgian ports. In 
18^2 the headquarters were moved to Paris, and m due time its 
jnduence spread to all countries where shipowning or shipbuilding 
existed : it is now represented in over 250 districts compriang about 
1 300 ports. In 1851 rules were drawn up for the construction of wood 
ships, and about 1867 for iron. Rules for steel came later, and 
also rules for tne construction of machinery, and, as circumstances 
arose, provision was made for special types, such as oil-tank vessels, 
turret vessels, dredgers, Ac., as well as for the testing of materials. 
These rules have been revised from time to time and recently have 
been remodelled and extended, so as to apply to vessels up to about 
qoo ft. in length. Special rules have been issued for vessels intended 
for navigation in inland waters, for yachts and for motor boats. 
A staff of surveyors formed part of the organization from the be- 
ginning ; and in the earlier days the professional experience of the 
surveyors was the only guide as to what was necessary and sufficient. 
With the lapse of time, and with Increased variety of construction 
and complication of interests, something more than individual 
ludgment and experience became necessary, and with the Bureau 
Ventas, as with Lloyd’s and other similar societies, definite rules 
were introduced, and by their means a greater uniformity of practice 
was attempted and secured. 

The bfxtxsh Corporation was founded in 1890, and obtained its 
charter under the Merchant Shipping Acts for the assignment of 
freeboards ; its first rules were issued in 1893. Its inception was due 
to the enterprise and influence of a number of leading shipowners, 
shipbuilders and engineers throughout the country, and more 
particularly in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, the first aim of 
the founders being to provide an, independent society, thoroughly 
capable of dealing with the complicated questions which were 
likely to arise under the Load Line Act then coming into operation. 
The Liverpool Registry, which had once been independent, had 
been absorbed into Lloyd's Register some years before, and it was 
thought that the enormous smpbuilding interests of the country 
demanded the existence of a society whose friendly rivalry with the 
great societo of Lloyd's Register would have a beneficial influence on 
the shipbuilding of the country. Owing to the comparative absence 
of small vessels the relatively small number of the- vessels on the 


register represents 2,331,000 tons. The society is controlled by a 
committee of forty members — shi p own e r s , shipbuilders and under- 
writers — and, in addition, there is a branch eommittee in Italy. 
There is a staff of 133 surveyors distributed over the principal home 
and foreign ports. ^ 

The Nor she Veritas was established in 1864 by the various marine 
insurance clubs of Norway. Previously club had its own 
separate staff of surveyors, on whose report to their club depended 
the class of the vessel and the premium to be paid. As ships rose in 
value and reinsurance became the rule, something had to be done for 
mutual protection. By the establishment of the Norsks Veritas one 
uniform system of classing and valuing was substituted for the older 
methods. In the matter of rules this society kept pace with the 
changes of the mercantile marine; it provided, as the occasion 
required, for the introduction of iron and steel in place of wood, and 
of steam in place of sails. 

The Germanischer Lloyd was established in 1867, and reorganized 
as a joint-stock company in 1889. Its functions are earned out 
by officers at the central office in Berlin, assisted by a staff of 50 
sliip and engine surveyors in Germany and 120 at the principal 
foreign ports, the latter under control of agents, who are mostly 
consuls, " In all foreim parts in which the Germanischer Lloyd has 
no representative, the German consuls are required by order of their 
government to exercise the functions of an agent of the Germanischer 
Lloydr 

The Registro Nasionale Italiano was formed in 1910 to take over 
the Registro Italiano, which was founded in 1861. The society has 
adopted the rules of the British Corporation Registry, has a staff of 
surveyors in Italy, and has an arrangement with the British Corpora- 
tion which enables them to utilize the services of the surveyors to 
that society in British and foreign ports. 

The Record of American and Foreign Shipping was established 
in 1867 by the American Shipmasters' Association (now called the 
American Bureau of Shipping), and is the standard American 
authority. Its rules for the construction and classification oi 
vessels, as published in 1889 and amended in 1900, received the 
approval of the U.S. Navy Department and of the several boards 
01 American underwriters. It has agents and surveyors in many of 
the principal ports of the world. 

The present rules and tables of most of the above societies apply 
to construction in steel. If iron is to be used in the construction of 
vessels, the material must be increased in thickness from 10 to 
25 %, dependent upon the part for which it is to be used and the 
quality of the iron. In some cases separate tables for steel and iron 
accompany the rules, and in a few cases tlie societies provide rules 
for constniction in wood. The latest rules of Lloyd's Register provide 
only for steel ships, but vessels of wood and iron are still classed. 

The highest class assigned, upon completion of a ship by the 
societies referred to, is as follows : — 


Lloyd’s |i||| looA 1 |l|^.M.C. 

Bureau Veritas . M 3/.1L 1. 1. 

British Corporation 

Norske Veritas .... |i||^ lAi 1 M A K.V. 

Germanischer Lloyd . , |||| looy^ |||| M.C. 


Record of Amer. Shipping |||| Az M.C. 

The star or cross in each case denotes special survey. In Lloyd’s 
Register xooA refers to conformity of scantlings with the tables ; the 
figure I, to the efficient state of the equipment, including anchors and 
cables ; L.M>C. denotes Lloyd’s Machinery Certificate. In the 
Bureau Veritas the large I expresses first division of classification (out 
of three) ; the two rings around the I denote that the ship is divided 
into a sufficient numbw of water-tight compartments to enable her 
to float in still water with any two of them in free communication 
with the sea. Very few ships in the register have the double nng, 
but some have a single ring denoting power to float in still water 
with any one compartment m free communication with the sea ; 
3/3 expresses completeness and efficiency of hull and machinery ; 
toe letter following 3/3 indicates toe navigation for which the vessel 
is intended ; the first i, that the wood portions of the hull are 
entirely sattsfactory ; while the second i has toe same significance in 
reniect to the equipment of masts, spars, rigging, anchors, chains 
ana boats. In the RrifisA Corporation Regisl^r, signifies con- 
formity with all requirements, these letters standing for British 
Standard ; M.B.S, signifies that the machinery also conforms. In 
the Norske Veritas lAi denotes compliance witli rule requirements 
as regards the hull. M A K.V. si^ifies that the vessel has a Norsks 
Veritas certificate for engines and boilers. The third figure i denotes 
the efficient state of the equipment. In the Germanischer Lloyd the 

mark signifies that the ship which bears it is, including her 

equipment, up to the requirements of the highest class of the society. 

' The figure 4 signifim that the class is to be regularly renewed after 
I specisU surveys held in periods of four years each. M.C. signifies 
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« 

that flU) alw confomu with tbe nquinmeats ol the lules 

and has obtained a sepaxate certificate. 

Certain steam vessels obtain a □ which encloses the |i| in iront 

antangement of aie water- 
tight bulkheatUjs such as theoreticaUy to ensw the floatabiUty of 
th^ship when the sea has ai^ to one or two of her compartments. 

The t«ts fOT steel material to be used in building theships, as 
required by the same societies, may be tabulated as follows 
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appointod by the British govenunent, and onl of tha questifOAB 
considered was that of the load line. In the final report in 1874 the 
conclusion was arrived at that a settlement of a load line srould, 
m the main* be guided by reserve buoyancy as a first considemtion. 
Ihis commissioners were, however, of opinion that an act of narlia- 
^nt, framed to enforce any scale of freeboard, would be mischwwus, 
if not impossible, as would be any universal me for the safe loading 
of merchant ships. 

In 1874. in a paper read before the Institution of Naval Architects 
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Ultimate Tensile Strength. 1 Elon^tion in Length of 8 in. j Temperatime Test. \ 

Lloyd’s Register .... 

British Corporation 

Registro NazionaJe Italiano . 
Norske Veritas .... 

Bureau Veritas .... 

Record of American Shipping 

Germanischer Lloyd 

Between 28 and 32 tons per 1 
sq. in. I 

j) >* 

11 *> 

Between 27 and 32 tons per 
sq. in. 

1 Between 58,000 and 68,000 lb 
per St], in. 

Between 26 and 31 tons per 
sq. in. 

Not less than 20 % for plates 
1 in. thick and upwards. 

3t S3 

33 33 

22 % for plates weighing 18 lb 
per sq. ft. and upwards. 

20 % for plates 10 mm. in 
thickness and upwards. 

Sample heated to a low cherry i 
red and coded in water at 
80** F. and doubled over a 
radius of i timee the thick- 
ness of the plate tested. 


Boutaof 

Tnd§ 

auptrm 

viaioa. 


For plates less than | in. in thickness the first four societies in the 
above table allow an elongation of 16 % ; the bureau Verita& allows 
an elongation varying l^tween 20 «/„ and 10 % for plates between 
^^ths and Aths of an inch in thickness ; the Record of A merican 
ShMing allows an elongation of 18 % for plates weighing less than 
18 ih per square foot ; the Germanischer Lloyd allows an elongation 
of 16 % for plates between 10 mm. and 5 mm. in thickness and 14 % 
for plates less than 5 mm. in tliickncss. For steel plates to be 
flanged cold Lloyd's Register and the British Corporation require a 
minimum tensile strength of 26 tons, and for sectional material such 
as angles, bulb a^lcs and channels the tensile strength may be as 
high as 33 tons. For rivet steel the tensile strength must be between 
25 and 30 tons per square inch, with a minimum elongation of 25 % 
on a gauge length of eight times the diameter of the bar. Hot and 
cold bending and forge tests for angle bars are also prescribed. 

The rcguUtion of certain matters connected with the design of 
merchant ships falls upon the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade. The authority of the Board is the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894, which consolidated previous 
enactments. These matters include the measurement 
of tonnage, and provision for the safety and comfort of 
passengers and crew. The former is discussed in a 
separate article (see Tonnage), but it may be mentioned here that 
the following countries have at various dates accepted the British 
rules for tonnage : United States, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Netherlands, Norway, 
Greece, Russia, Finland, Hayti, Belgium and Japan. The amount 
of deduction for propelling power varies in Spain, Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Greece, Russia and Belgium, but option is granted to owners 
to have the engine-room remeasured under the rules of allowance 
fur engine-room relating to British ships. Special certificates are at 
present also issued, on application, to vessels trading to Italian ports, 
as the Italian authorities do not at present recognize certain sections 
of the Act of 1894 in regard to deductions from tonnage and exemp- 
tions from measurement. Special tonnage certificates are also issued 
for the Suez Canal, where the measurements of ships and deductions 
from tonnage vary from British rules, and are detailed at length by 
the Board of Trade in their Instructions to Surveyors. 

With regard to safety and comfort the surveyors have to see, 
among other matters, that the crews arc properly accommodated 
and the passengers not too crowded ; tliat the boats and life-saving 
appliances are sufficient ; that the lights and signals are in order ; 
that the freeboard is sufficient and ship otherwise seaworthy ; that 
grain cargoes are properly stowed ; and tliat coal cargoes are ade- 
quately ventilat^ Any question of doubt as to the strength of 
passenger vessels has to be referred to the Board of Trade, and in 
future midship sections, with all particulars marked thereon, are 
to be submitted in the case of all new steamships building under 
survey for which passenger certificates are required. A passenpr 
certificate is required whenever a steamer carries more than twelve 
passengers. In granting it the Board of Trade recognizes five 
different services, ranging from foreign-going steamers to excurrion 
steamers in smooth water. The Board of Trade rules for scantlings 
are not published officially. 

A Bill, introduced into parliament in 1869, dealing with the load 
line question, contained a clause requiring the draught of water to be 
recorded at which a vessel is floating when leaving port. 
LnmdUma pass; but in the following year the 

Merchant Shipping Code Bill was brought in, containing 
the same provision, and, in addition, requiring a scak 
showing the draught of water to be marked on stem and stern post 
of every British ship. This became law in 1871. The same Act 
empowered the Board of Trade to record the draught of water of all 
sea-going ships on leaving port by surveyors duly authorized. In 
March 1873 a Royal Commission on “ Unscaworthy Ships ” was 


by Mr B. Martcll, who was then the cliiof surveyor to Lloyd's Register, 
tables of freehold were suggested from data collected at all the 
principal ports in the United Kingdom. These tables were based on 
the pnnciple of reserve buoyancy, and were intended to apply to the 
loading of the various types of sea-going ships then to be (ualt with. 
As an indication of the form of the vessel, it was suggested that a 
tonnage coefficient of fineness should be used, in order that the tables 
proposed might be readily adapted to all sea-going ships, whether at 
that time at sea or in port. In 1875 a short Act was pa.s8cd, to remain 
in force only until October of the following year, which embodied as 
its chief feature tbe requirement of what was afterwards universally 
known as the “ Plimsoll mark " (after the late Mr S. Plimsoll, M.P., 
the prime mover in securing legislation for the prevention of over- 
loading in British ships). All British ships were to have the position 
of the deck shown on the side of the shin, and every foreign-going 
British ship was to have a circular disk marked below tne deck 
line, indicating the maximum draught to which it was intended to 
load. The Act in no way fixed the amount of freeboard ; this was 
left to the shipowner. The provisions of the 1875 Act were con- 
firmed by a more comprehensive Act in 187O, which extended the 
compulsory marking of the deck line and disk to all Britisli ships, 
except those under 80 tons engaged in fishing and the coasting 
trades, also excepting yachts or war vessels. Before this Act was 
passed the Board of Trade took action, by appointing a committee 
to consider the possibility of framing rules for the regulation of 
freeboard. The committee was to be composed of representatives 
of the Board of Trade, Lloyd's Register, and the Livcipool Under- 
writers' Registry. This attempt to establish an authorized scale of 
freeboard failed. Meanwhile tnc subject was not lost sight of ; the 
collection of data was continued, investigations were carried ouj, 
and six years later (in 1882) the committee of Lloyd's Register issued 
freeboard tables, and undertook to assign freebwrd, on the basis 
of the tables issued, on owners making application for the same.* 
In the course of three years 944 vessels had freeboifl-ds thus assigned 
to them, and in the case of 775 of this number the owners voluntarily 
accepted the freeboards assigned. In December 1883 the Load 
Line Committee was appointed by the Board of Trade ; and after 
two years' careful deliberation and investigation, involving much 
labour, the committee presented its report. This report was accom- 
panied by tables, whicn agreed closely with those previously issued 
by Lloyd's Register ; and they were accepted by the committee 
of that society in September 1885. Between 1885 and June 1890 
(the latter being the date the Load Line Act was passed) 2850 
steam and sailing vessels had freeboards fixed by Llc^d'e Register, 
and of these 2520 were taken from the tables. After the passing 
of the Act in 1890 appointments to assign freeboards were granted 
to Lloyd's Register, Bureau Veritas and the British Corporation. 

In 1893 the original tables were modified with respect to some of 
the ports in the United States on tbe Atlantic, the sailing from or 
to which in the winter was to subject the ship to a few inches addi- 
tional freeboard. In 1898 they were further modified (a) to exempt 
ships over 330 ft. in length from the additional freeboard just men* 
tioned, and to limit the additional freeboard in smaller ships ; (6) 
to give some concession to turret-deck steamers ; and {e) in some 
other minor matters. 

In 190O the Shipping Laws were amended so that all foreign vessels 
loading at British porte required to be provided either with a free- 
board assigned under the British tables, or under tables of a foreign 
country which had been certified by the British Board of Trade as 
being equally effective with the British freeboard tables. 

In the same year the British tables were revised throughout in 
the light of the experiences of previous years of practical adminis- 
tration, by a committee whose memb^ were drawn from the 
Board of Trade and the three assigning bodies — Llcwd's^ British 
Corporation, and the Bureau Veritas. Important modifications were 
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mtdt te thfr fne%(mtdM lor veaaeb with complete st^m 
o^ o CGOsidenil^ extent of atrong deck erwtions, and in those for 
Imo Vessels, wfth the restilt that a considerable ntcrease was given 
to the canying capacity of British shipping. This was f^fcwved ^ 
a conference in Hamburg between eight dciegflftcs hominalld by tifc 
British government — bejng practically the former committee---and 
eight German delegates. The conference resulted in an admstment 
of the German freeboard tables previously in force, and Germany 
has adopts freeboard tables and regulations which are rccogniised 
by tlic British government in an Order in Council dated aist November 
1908. France* and Holland have adopted the British tables, and the 
load line cortiheates issued by those countries are recognised in Orders 
in Council dated sand November 1909 and nth June 1910 respec- 
tively. penmark. Sweden and Spain have also adopted the British 
tables, and aa other maritinie nations have the subject under con- 
sideration it is confidently ea^cted that the load line regulations 
will b<;coime mtemational. under the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1906 the British load line regulations now apply to all 
foreign ships while they are within any port in the United ^ngdom. 

Ships laden with grain have to comply with rules of tlie Board of 
Trade, which provide that for single-cteckod ships tlicrc shall either 
f-iridfar sf ^ provision for feeding the hold, or there shall not bo 
more than three-quarters of the hold occupied by grain in 

ilmhtr, 

platforms ^ . ^ ^ 

grain hi hulk in the ‘tweein-decks is for the most part prohibited ; but 


In sh^s with two decks longitudinal grain-tight 
be fitted where grain is carried either in bags 


■ openings 1 

feeding the holds. In ' ' 

shifting- boards must I « „ 

or bulk ; these sbffting-boards must extend from Ix^am to deck and 
from beam to keelson, and in the case of bulk grain must also be 
fitted between the beams and carried up to the very top of the space. 
The regulations also impose a fine not exceeding five pounds for 
every hundrt^ cubic feet of wood carried as deck cargo which 
arrives in a ship. British or foreign, in any ]iort of the United Kingdom 
between the 31st October and ibth April, provided no unforeseen 
circumstances, as defined by the Act, intervene. By deck cargo in 
this section is meant any deals, battens or other wood goods of any 
d-jscriptlon to a height exceeding 3 ft. above the deck. 

In 1890 a committee was appointed by the Board of Trade to 
deal with the spacing and strength of transverse water-tight bulk- 
heads and to make recommendations. The first matter submitted 
to this committee related to subdivision which should enable a ship to 
float m moderate weather with any two compartments in free 
connexion with the sea. The committee, while recommending the 
above as a standard for sca-gofng ships of not less than 4*5 ft. in 
length, and for cross-channel steamers irrcsiicctive of length, suggested 
less stringent condition.^ for sea-going ships of shorter longtli. There 
was no suggestion of enforcing such subdivision by law ; but as a 
reward for complying some concession was to be allowed, under the 
TJfe Saving ^phances Act Of 1888, as to the boats or life rafts to 
ke earned. f 5 n the presentation of the report the matter was 
however, allowed to drop, and the rules of Lloyd's Register and the 
.other classification societies arc therefore the only rules with practical 
influence. The .subdivision required by Lloyd's Register for all 
steamers comprises a bulkhead at each end of the machinery spaces, 
and a bulkhead at a reasonable distance from each end of the ship, 
making four in all. In addition for larger steamers other bulklicaus 
have to he fitted, making the total as follows, namely ; - 

Length of Steamer. Bulkheads. 


*85 tt. 

to 335 ft. 


• 5 

335 

.. 405 M 


. 6 

405 

.. 470 .. 


• 7 

470 

.. 540 M 


, 8 

540 

.. too „ 


. 9 

bto 

O80 „ 


, ro 


The positions of these additional bulkheads, and the height to which 
they are to ^ carried, ate clearly stated, and the rules are given for 
their scantlings. These scantlings are suitable for purpos es of 
safety in the event of accident ; but it is understood that they have 
to be considerably increased when the bulkhead is also used to 
withstand frequently the pressure of oil or water ballast ; a deflection 
of the plating wdiicn would do no harm in an emergency once en- 
countered would certainly become serious if often repeated in the 
ordinary servifce of the ship. The foremost bulkhead of the ship 
receives the name of collision bulkhead, or sometimes iore^ptak 
iwlkhead : the aftermost, the after^peah bulkhead. In saiHng ships 
the colUsion bulkhead alone requires, to be fitted. 

Practical 

Practical ahipbtuldinff requires a knowledge of the propertie 
of the materialB used- m the construction of ships, and of th 
proceSBes by which they are produced or prepiared for use,^SQ tha 
they may be suitably selected for the services for which they ar 


intended ; aboaknoR^edgeofthemeliiods^nieaftsflndinadiinery 
by whi^ after delivery in the s^iyard, the materials are brought 
to the nuBhe shape, erected ia their proper^lative positions, 
connected together, and completed so as to form a structure 
which shall fulfil the intentions of the design, whether large 
small, merchant ship or warship. The varieties of ships are very 
great, and are constantly dumging, and thus new problems 
continually present themselves to the shipbuilder. There is also 
an ever-increasing demand for rapid production, which necessi- 
tates a rigorous and constant search for simplification of methods 
of work, for labour-saving and time-saving machinery, for 
improved means of handling material in the shipyard, and for 
workshops and factories which will more completely prepare 
and finish their various products before despatch to the 
shipyard. 

Whatever the size of the ship or the type to which she belongs, 
the general principles of construction remain veiy- much the same 
in all cases. The following account applies to steel and 
iron shipbuilding. The exterior parts— the bottom, 
sides and decks — supply the strength required for the 
structure as a whole. The bottom and sides are spoken of as the 
shell or outside plating, and are, with the decks, kept to the 
proper shape by means of frames running across the ship, like 
the rafters in a roof or the ribs in the body. These are called 
transverse frames or ribs, and beams where the>' run under th^ 
decks. The parts of the frames at the bottom of the ship, where 
they are made deep and str6ng to support her when she is docked 
or grounded, are known as iioors, while the spaces between these 
floors are spoken of as the bilges. The transverse frames and 
floors are held upright in their proper relative positions by other 
frames which run lengthwise in the sliip ,* one at the middle line 
being called the centre keelson, and others fitted at the sides, 
keelsons, bilge keelsons and side stringers. All the fore-and-aft 
frames, taken together, are spoken of as the longitudinal framing. 
Wlicre tanks for carrying water ballast are built into the bottom 
of the ship, the centre keelson is ( ailed the ccTtire girder, and the 
keelsons or bilge keelsons the side girders. In large merchant 
vessels, and in all war vessels, except the smallest classes, an 
inner bottom is provided for increasing the security against injur>' 
by grounding, and against ramming and torpedo attack in war 
vessels, in addition to forming tanks for carrv ing water, either as 
ballast or for use in the ship. In such cases the centre keelson 
is called the vertical keel, and the keelsons and girders are called 
longitudinals. When the (ieep vertical transverse plates forming 
the floors only extend between the keelsons, girders or longitu- 
dinals, and are attached to them by angle bars, the floors are 
called intercostal floors, and the keelsons, girders and longi- 
tudinals are said to be continuous ; on the other hand, when the 
keelsons, girders or longitudinals extend only between the 
frames ancl floors they are called intercostal keelsons, girders 
and longitudinals, and the frames and floors are said to be 
cofUinttous. In war vessels, except the smallest classes, much of 
the longitudinal framing is continuous ; and the transverse 
framing, for the most part, is buHt up of angle bars upon the outer 
bottom and under the inner bottom, with short plates, called 
bracket plates, between them, attached to the longitudinals 
by short angle bars. Frames built up in this way are called 
broket frames. In mercantile vessels the transverse frames both 
within and without the double bottom are usually continuous. 

Besides the transverse and Icmgttudinal framing, there are 
partitions used for dividing up the intemal spaces of the ship, 
which are called bulkheads ; they are partial, complete, water- 
tight or non- water-tight, as the circumstances of the case require. 
In warsh^B the transverse bulkheads are so miiuerous, in order 
to restrict as much as possible the entrance of water from damage 
in action, that they go a long way towards providing the necessary 
transverse streng^, and the transverse frames are consequerMif 
made of thinner materials and fitted at greater distances opart 
than they otherwise would be. Transverse frames are firom 36 
to 48 in. apart in large warships, and from 24 to 33 and some- 
times 36 in. in huge merchant ships. At the extreme ends of 
the ship the shell plating on the two sides is attached tofoxgings 
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or castings, which are known as the stem at the fore end, and the 
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sumrframe or sta^jiosl at the after end. iTie stem of a warshio 
is generally made very massive, and projects under the wat^ 
as to form the ram, 

<!Tje longi^dinal framing is carried right forward and aft when 
possible, and the ends of the several frames are connected to- 
gether across ship by strong plates and angles, which are 

called ftweef or breastiwoks, forward j and knees or cruUheSy aft. 
Additional supports, introduced to enable the vessel to withstand 
the heavy blows of the sea in bad weather, are called panting 
stringers, panting knees, and panting beams, panting bemg the 
term applied to the movements which occur in the side plating 


The sections of the iron and steel bars in comrioii use are shown 
»n fig. 73. and are named as follows 

*■ J. Half-round 

B. T (Tee) bar. f. Plain bulb bar. moulding. 

• c. Channel bar. • candH. Angle bulb. x. Hollow 
D. Z (Zed) bar. 1. T bulb bar. moulding. 

The vertical, or central, portion in the I, T and bulb sections is 
sicken of as the web, and varies from about 3 in. to 9 in. in depth ; 
the horisontal parts are called flanks ; in an angle bar, both parts 
of the section are called flanges. The flanges vary in width itom 
about 2 in. to 7 in. in the angle bar, and from 3 in. to 6 in. in the 
others. The thickness varies from about in. to f in. *^010 
dimensions taken together are called the seamiings of such material. 
The thicknesses of the plates in common use generally lie between 





if sufficient strength is not provided. Where the ends of the ship 
are very full, or bluff, the frames are sometimes inclined, or 
canted out of the transverse plane, so as to be more nearly at 
right angles to the plating j such are known as cant frames. 
At the stern a transverse frame, called a transom, is attached to 
the upper part of the sternpost to form a base for cant frames of 
the overhanging part of the stem which is known as the counter. 
To assist the beams and bulkheads in holding the decks in their 
proper positions, vertical pillars are introduced in large numbers ; 
but to avoid the loss of space and inconvenience in handling 
cargo, ordinary pillars are often dispen.sed with, and specud 
pillars and deep deck girders are fitted instead. 

The steel generally used in shipbuilding is known as mild steel. 
It is very tough and ductile, and differs from the hard steel, out of 
Mmierlmlt made, in that it will not take a temper, 

t.e. if heated and plunged into oil or water, the sudden 
cooling ha.s very little effect upon it, whereas with tool steels a 
great change takes place, the steel becoming very hard, and usually 
brittle. This quality of tempering depends chiefly on the amount 
of carbon in the steel, mild steel containing less than *25 %. Steel 
of greater strength than mild steel is used occasionally in certain 
parts of warships. The extra strength is obtained generally by the 
addition of car ran, nickel or chromium, coupled with special treat- 
ment. The quali^ of the plates and bars used is testea by cutting 
ofl strips about 2 in. wide, and bending them double by hammering, 
or in a press, until the bend is a semicircle whose diameter is three 
times the thickness of the strip. The strips arc sometimes heatdd and 
plunged into water to cool them suddenly before bending, and they 
may be cut from either side or the end of the plate. Strips arc taken 
occasionally and hammered into various other shapes while hot and 
while cold, so as to ascertain the general quality of the material. To 
ensure its tenacity, strips are taken and machined to give a parallel 
part about 2 in. in wiath, of at least 8 in. in length. Two centre- 
punch marks are made 8 in. apart, and the strip is secured in a 
testing-machine constructed so that the ends can be gripped by 
strong jaws which do not injure the parallel part. The jaws are then 
gradually pulled apart, the amount of the pull required to break the 
strip being registered, and also the extent to which the strip stretches 
in the length of 8 in. before breaking. The tensile strength varies 
between 2O and 32 tons per square inch, calculated on the original 
sectional area of the parallel part before breaking, and the elongation 
in the 8 in. is about 20 %. The standard strength and elongation 
required by the principal registration societies nave already been 
given. The steel used for making rivets is similarly tested ; and 
samples of the finished rivets are also taken, and hammered into 
various shapes, hot and cold, to ensure that the metal is soft and 
ductile and suitable for the work. 

The stem, stem-frame, &c., are frequently made of forged iron ; 
but if of steel, they are cast to the form required. These castings 
are tested by being let fall on hard ground and then slung in chains 
and hammered all over, when faults of casting are generally dis- 
covered by variations in the sounds produced. ^ this hammering 
the general soundness of the casting & ensured. To test the Quality 
of the steel in the casting, small pieces, which are cast on for the 
purpose, are removed and tested in the same manner as just de- 
scribed for the strips cut ofi from the plates ; they are nxjuired to 
give about the same tensile strength, but a little less ductuity, say 
10 % instead of 20 % elongation in 8 in. 


^ in. and x in. Thicker or thinner plates are obtainable, but are not 
often used for merchant ships. These plates are of varying sizes as 
required, the tendency being to use very large plates where possible, 
and widths of 5 ft. to 7 ft. are used in lengths of from 40 to so ft. 
Angle bars are used in lengths of from 20 to 8n ft. as required, or as 
may be limited by the means of transport between the steel works 
and the shipyard. 

The various plates and bars arc connected together by means of 
rtvets of various forms. Specimens of the common kinds are shown 
in fig. 70. The heads and points have distinctive names, as follows > 

(a) Countersunk head, chipped flush. 

i n) Ordinary countersunk head, 
c) Snap head. 

d) Snap head with conical or swelled nerk. 

E) Pan head with conical or swelled neck, 
r) Pan head. 

(g) Countersunk point. 

(h) Rough hammered point. 

(!) Snap point, hand work. 

(1) Snap point, machine work. 

The pan head rivet (e) with conical or swelled neck is the most 
commonly used, as it is convenient to handle and gives good sound 
work. The rough hammered point (ii) is also very commonly used, 
is very effective and is readily worked. The pan head (f) and snap 
head (c), without cones under the heads, arc only used for small 



Fig. 7O. 


rivets ; the heads (a), (b), (c), (d), arc used where considered de- 
sirable for ^{learance* sake, but (c) and (o) are also adopted when the 
riveting is done ^ hydraulic machinery, in which case the nap point 
J is also used. T^e countersunk point (c) is used on the outsit of 
the shell, and in other places where flush work is required, 'fhe 
snap point (i), for internal band riveting, is used where desired for 
appearance, instead of the rough hammered point. The rivets 
vary in diameter from about f in. to in., and the lengths an 
as required to go through the holes and give enough material 
properly to form tlxe points. The diameter of the rivet is settled 
according to the thickness of the plates to be connected, being 
generally about ^ in^ iziore than the t^kness of the separate plates. 
The distance from centre to centre of the rivets is sTOxen of as 
pitch, and is generally expressed in diameters. ¥ot connecting 
plates and bars in the framing, the pitch of the rivets runs gener- 
ally to 7 diameters ; for securing edges which must be water-tight, 
the pitch is from 4I to 3, and, if they are to be oil-tight, 3 to 3^ 
diameters. In butts and edges of shell-plating the pitch varies 
from 3^ to 4I diameters. 
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In tome popitkifui riv«t« like the above cannot be driven into place 
and properly hammered up ; resort is then made to rivets which 
have screwed points, called tap rivets, shaped as shown in fig. 77. 
That shown at (b) is used where it is necessary to make the surface 

flush, but not 
necessnr to i%- 
move the rivet 
for examination 
of plating: and 
when hove right 
up, the square 
head is chipped 
ofi and the 8ur« 
face hammered 
smooth. In other 
positions pat- 
terns (A) or (c) 
are used as may 
be most suitable. 

The machines used in the shi]>yard have been much improved of 
recent years. The one most used is the punching and shearing 
Mmcblae on one side of which plates of all thicknesses up 

fggjg to 2 in. may be cut or sheared to any desired form, while 
on the other side rivet holes may be punched of any re- 

a uired size. S[>ecial shears are provided with V-.shaped cutters for 
learing angle Wrs, but in some cases the cutters of ordinary shears 
may be replaced by V-shajx'd cutters for this puri>ose. When the 
plates and bars leave the shearing and punching machine their edges 
are rough and slightly distorted, to remove which it is necessary in 
many cases to plane them. This is usually done by special machines 
provided for the purpose.^ In the most modem types the cutters are 
duplicated and the machine arranged to cut both ways. VSThen it is 
required to cut a square edge on the flange of an angle oar to facilitate 
caulking, a pneumatic chipping machine of recent introduction is 
frequently used, but this is more usually done in a planing machine. 
In shipbuilding a great deal of drilling must be done by hand, but, 
where it is possible, drilling machines are employed. The most 
modern forms can drill a number of holes at the same time. For 
countersunk work it is necessa^ to make the hole funnel-sha|>ed. as 
will be seen from fig. 77. This shape is rapi^y given to the holes 
already punched or drilled by means of a special drilling macliinc, 
which can be very easily and rapidly manipulated. The use of 
portable drills, to avoid hand labour, is rapidly increasing, and 
several types are in use, operated by electric motors, compressed air 
or flexible shafting. They are carried to any position retjuired. 
The hole made by a drill is cylindrical, but that made in the process 
of punching is conical. On one side of the plate its diameter is 
determined by the diameter of the punch, and on the other by the 
diameter of the die, which must be greater than that of the punch. 
This taper tends to produce close and sound riveting, as the joint is 
closed both by the knocking down of the rivet and by the contraction 
of the rivet on cooling. On the other hand, the operation of punching 
injures the steel in the neighbourhood of the hole, and for work sub- 
jected to great stress this deteriorated material must be removed by 
countersinking or by drilling the hole to a larger size, or the quality 
•f the material may lie partially restored by annealing. The pro- 
cess of annealing consists in heating the steel to a good red, then 
allowing it to cool very slowly ; during this process parts of the 
material which'^vc been unduly distressed in working regain their 
strength by molecular rearrangements in the distressed parts. This 
process occurs to some extent when hot rivets are introduced into 
the holes and hammered up. The steel immediately adjacent to 
the rivet is heated, and afterwards cools gradually as the heat 
becomes distributed into the b<xly of tlic plate. In some experi- 
ments carried out by the Admiralty in Pembroke Dockyard in 1905, 
it was found that the effect of punching holes close together, as for a 
butt-strap, was to diminish the tensile strength of the jdates about 
10 % ; that hot riveting restored about half of this ; and that when 
holes were drilled and countersunk right through, also when holes 
were punched | in. and countersunk right through, so as to enlarge 
hole to I in. in diameter, there was no loss. 

In addition to the machines mentioned above, many special 
appliances have recently been introduced into shipyards for the 
purpose of economically carrying out definite operations rendered 
possible by the use of mild steel. Ships built with a bar keel require 
the garboard stroke plates on each side to be flanged on one edge, so 
as to fit against the bar keel. This flanging was formerly carried out 
by heating the plates and treating ^em hot, but now a very powerful 
machine, called a keel-plate bending machine, and usually worked 
^ hydraulic power, is employed for the purpose with the plate cold. 
Flanging plates cold has also become g^eral for a variety of pur- 
poses. in a bulkhead, stiffening is necessary, and for this purpose 
angle bars were commonly used ; the horizontal stiffeners are now 
freouently formed by flan^ng the lower edges of the plates. Instead 
of fitting an angle bar to connect two plates at right angles to one 
another, the edge or end of one may be flanged, and half the weight 
o< the angle bar and the rivet work saved. For all such work some- 
what lighter flanging machines than the keel-plate bending machine 
m used ; they are Morally worked by hydraulic power, but there 
is no difficulty in driving them by any other means. 


Another modem appliance is the scarfing machine, which is used 
chiefly in connexion with the lapped butts of shell and other plating 
Before its introduction it was usual to bring the ends of the plates 
together and cover the joint with a short pUte called a butt-strap, 
secured to both plates with a proper arrangement of rivets (see fig! 
7S). It is now more usual in merchant sh^s to work overlap butts! 
some half of the weight of the butt-strap and riveting and other 
work being saved thereby, although the appearance may not be 
quite so sightly. The difficulty with this system is that the passing 

E lates on each side have their edges lapped over the ends of the lap- 
utt, and in order that they may be brought close some machining 
is nece^ry ; this is called scarfing, i.e. slotting away the comer of 
the projecting butt so as to produce smooth suriaces for the side laps 
(see section at A B, fig. 78). The machine used for this operation 
is a slotting machine with two heads, so as to slot both edges of the 
plate at the same time ; it is provided with a table which can be 
adjusted to the necessary bevel, so that the slotting tools may reduce 
the thickness of the edges <^rated on in a gradual taper to a knife- 
edge. A more recent appliance for reducing weight is the joggling 
machine. As already described, the usual method of working the 
shell-plating is by alternate inside and outside strakes of plating, 
the outside plates overlapping the inside plates, and the space be^ 
tween them and the frames being filled in by slips or liners. These 
liners throughout the ship amount to a considerable weight, and the 
object of the joggling is to do away with the necessity for them. 
This is ellectecl by shaping the outside plates as shown in section 
^8- 79- Sometimes the frames are joggled instead of the plates, 
as shown in section c, fig. 79 ; the inside plate lies in the recessed 
portion of the frame lormed by the joggling process, and the outside 
plate on the.unrccessed portion, its edge lapping over the edge of 
the inside plate the usual width. The angle bar in this case must be 
heated, and the hydraulic press is placed so as to be readily accessible 
for the handling of the part to be heated. The system of joggling 
the frames has not been adopted to nearly so large an extent as that 
of joggling the plates. 

Frame-bevelling machines apjiear to be growing in favour. The 
machine is placed on rails, near to and across the mouth of the 
frame furnace, so that it can be. readily placed in position for the 
frame bar to be drawn out of the furnace directly through it, and 
moved to one side when not required. In the machine a series of 
rollers, which can be inclined to suit the varying bevel required, 
operate on the bar. The inclination of the roller is varied as tlie 
bar passes along, a dial and pointer giving the angle of bevel at 
each instant. As the bar passes through, the workman, with his 
eye on the dial, manipulates the machine so as to give it the required 
bevel. It is afterwards completed on the slabs, the form being 
taken from the senve-board in the usual way. 

The shipyard should be supplied with modern machinery of the 
most approved type, in order to produce the best work at economical 
rates : rolls for straightening and bending plates, for fairing and 
bending beams and angle bars ; shaping and slotting machines ; 
lathes and milling machines ; heavy planing machines. It should 
also have a blacksmith's shop, saw-mills, joiners' shops, &c., all fully 
eouipped for completing, as far as possible, the work of the yard. 
The workshops and machines should be distributed so that, as far 
as possible, the material moves steadily along, as the various opera- 
tions are performed upon it, to its place in the ship. Pneumatic 
tools .are often preferred for light work, such as chipping, drilling, 
rimering and caulking ; they are also occasionally used for riveting, 
but they are not yet much in favour for this class of work. Hydraulic 
power IS particularly well adapted for heavy presses, such as for 
keel-p^te flanging, for punching and shearing, and especially for 
punching manholes and lightening holes in plates, and for heavy 
riveting. It is also very successfully applied for pressing to shape 
a great variety of small fittings made of steel or iron. For such 
machines as rolls, ordinary shears and punches, winches, &c., separate 
steam engines are still frequently fitted, but there is a very marked 
tendency to replace all these by electric motors. Electric power 
for driving all the machinery has been introduced into many ship- 
yards. It has many advantages : all the power required in the 
yard niay be generated in one building in any position, containing 
the boilers, steam engines and electric generators, and the whole 
may be designed and worked so as to secure great economy. The 
current is supplied either to motors directly driving the heavier or 
outlying machines, or to motors driving a line of shafting where the 
machines are of a lighter character and are arranged m compact 
groups. Fixed machines can be placed where most convenient for 
the work, without any reference to the position of the boilers or other 
machinery, and a large number of machines can be very readily 
made portable for the lighter classes of work. 1110 power may be 
transmitted with but little loss, whereas with steam-driven machines 
at a distance from the boilers, lines of steam piping must be intro- 
duced, and loss of power is entailed. The savmg which the system 
of electric driving effects over that of steam driving in the con- 
sumption of coal in a large shipyard is considerable, and is claimed 
by those who have adopted it to be sufficient to justify the large 
capital expenditure required to convert a shipyard from the latter 
system to the former. 

As the plates, beams, angle bars, Z-bars. Ac., are delivered, they 
must be stored in convenient racks, with marks showing for what 
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puipose they are intended, so that they can readily identified I hoisting, except for plates under the bottom and, counter, where a 
and removed without loss of time, ^^^len required, they are taken 1 wire rope is used. 

from the racks, and the edges, butts and rivet holes carefully j At Newport News, in Virginia, the structures are differently 

Mmserg^ Enlarged Section through C D. 



Enlarged Section through A B. shewing scarfed corner of Plate n. 



Fig. 78.— Details of Shell-plating. 


marked upon them before they are taken to the machines where 
the shearing, punching, drilUng, shaping, &c,, are earned out, after 
which they are taken to their proper position in the . 

fn many shipyards great attention has ^cn Rivj^n | 

to the questions of the economical handling of the . 

- material, and very costly and novel appliances 

CruM. ^ these yards for the pur- \ r^o o^ 

pose. As an example mention may be made of the 
overhead cranes fitted at the Union Ironworks of San 
Franci.sco. A framework of wood is built up over the 
entire building berth, the structure being well braced m _ 

all directions for carrying two travelling girder cranes. 

There are four building berths fitted in this manner, \rQ ~ o ...^^ 
and the latest ha.s a length of 408 ft., a clear breadth U---"— ** 

of 80 ft., and clear height of 72 ft. A swing crane of 
50 ft. spread at each end of the erection increases its 
effective length to 500 ft. Each of the travelling girders 

carries a trolley, with motion transverse to the ship; — 

five tons can be so lifted, and parts of the ship’s struc- ^ 

hire not exceeding this weight can be taken from the 

ground anywhere in the neiphbourhoc^ of the structure 

and conveyed to any desired spot in the ship. The 

driving power is electric. The longitudinal travel of 

the girders is 180 ft. per minute ; the transverse travel of the troltey 

and speed of lift, each qo ft. per minute. A manila rope is used for 


I arranged, being on the cantilever travcllmg-crane principle. There 
I are five such structures in the yard ; three of them are wood, the 

I Section shewing Ordinary Type of Plating. i|| 

AiW i Mil Mil 1... .III. I l i n i ng 

« 0000 

Section shewing joggled Plating, 
o Q o o * 0 o Q-TV'o 0 lo^ Q o~ o!' o 
Section shewing |oggled Frames. 




Fig. 79. — Methods of working Shell-plating. 

I last two of steel The largest is 700 ft. long. One ttes^ 

I gantry, serves two building berths, and runs longitudinally between 
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the two. On t)^ gantry it mounted a double cantilever crane, 
having an elective reach of 95 ft. on each side of the centre ; this 
outreach is sufficient for a ship 70 ft broad on each side of the 
trestle. The height of the cantilever above the ground is some 90 ft, 
the load that can be raised is 15 tons, and if necessary a buUche^ lU) 
to tliat weiglit can be lifted bo^y into place. *The speed of lift (or 
tills weight is X(X> ft. per minute, and for lighter loads 700 ft. per 
minute. The speed of the trolley along the cantilever is 400 to Soo ft. 
per minute, and of the whole crane longitudinally is 400 to 700 ft. 
per minute. All movements are made by electnc power. SimiUi^ 
gantries and arrangements are used in other American shipyards. 
The view shown in fig. 80 (Plate VIII.) represents one of these 
structures as fitted in Messrs Cramp’s shipyard in Pliiladelphia. 

At the yard of Messrs C. S. Swan A Hunter, on the Tyne, similar 
structures have been erected since 1894 ; besides carrying cranes, 
those have standards and stiffening girders, from which ships under 
construction are shored for fairing. Roofs and sides are fitted to 
protect the ship, and the workmen engaged in building her, from the 
weather. The .side supports are three in number, and serve for two 
lierths ; they arc formed of steel lattice>work, with standards mostly 
20 ft. apart. The clear height of roof is 83 ft., and clear breadth of 
berthspS ft. and 73 ft. ; a roadway on the ground level fs left free on 
each wde of the berths inside the standards. Two revolv ing 3-ton 
electric cranes travel along paths suspended from each roof ; their 
jibs have sufficient radius to lift material from the roadways and 
deposit it at the eentre of the ships building. TTie longitudinal speed 
of these cranes is 300 ft. per minute ; speed of lift, 100 ft. per minute. 
A third berth is served by a travelling cantilever crane on top of 
the adjoining roof. At Messrs Harland & Wolff’s yard at Belfast 
another modification was introduced in 1897 (see fig. 81, Plate VIII.). 
In this case the structure takes the form of a travelling gantry or 
bridge over the building berth, the legs running on rails at the 
ground level. ’The gantry, which is driven by hydraulic power, 
has three traversing cranes and four 4-ton swing cranes, ft was 
designe<l to facilitate the lifting of plates and portions of the structure 
into position, and alsii to support the hydraulic riveting machines 
and other appliances for the carrying out of the work. The success 
of the appliances, first use<l in the Oceanic,’* has led to a further 
extension for other sliips in hand. 

Course of Construction 

The first steps taken on the receipt at the shipyard of the 
design drawings and specifications, which have been generally 
described on page 957, have for their object the provision of 
detailed drawings of the structural arrangements, which will 
enable materials for the various parts to be ordered from the 
manufacturers, and of information for the guidance of the 
workmen in erecting the structure. 

A wooden model of half of the exterior surface of the ship, 
called the “ half -block ” model, is immediately prepared from 
the sheer drawing, generally to a scale of I in. to the foot for a 
large ship and a somewhat larger scale for a small one, and on 
it*' surface are carefully drawn the main frames, the edges and 
butts of the outer bottom or shell-plating, together with the 
positions of decks, longitudinals and other features which 
influence the delaikd arrangement of the framing and shell- 
plating, the particulars of which are fixed by the specification 
and the midship and other sections. The work on this model 
is carried out concurrently with the laying off of the ship, which 
will be^ described presently, so as to be complete by the time the 
latter is sufficiently far advanced to enable full-sized measure- 
ments of the breadth of the plates to be obtained. The lengths 
of the plates are then measured from the model and the breadths 
from the mould loft floor, a small surplus on the net measure- 
ments being allowed to provide for inaccuracies ; and the whole 
of the outer bottom plating ordered from the manufacturers. 
The whole of the framing is also ordered, the lengths of the various 
parts being measured from the model. 

A similar block niodel is made to the shape of the inner bottom, 
if one is to be provided, or of the top of the ballast tanks, as the 
case may be ; and in a battle-ship a block model will be made 
of the protective deck if it should have much curvature or 
sloping sides. All details of plating, framing, beams, carlings, 
hatchways, &c., will be shown on these models, and the dimen- 
sions of all the parts will be carefully measured off and the 
material onlered of the manufacturers ; the breadths of the 
plating being obtained as in the case of the outside bottom 
plating. 

For flat or nearly flat surfaces such as flat keel plates, vertical 
keel, bulkheads, decks, engine and boiler bearers, &c., the 
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detailed arrangements of plating and frames are made on draw- 
ings, from which the dimensions are taken ordering the 
material from the manufacturers; while the drawings them- 
selves constitute working drawings which are issued for general 
guidance in buildup the ship. • 

Drawings of detaib of important structural castings or forgings, 
such as the stem, stempost and shaft brackets, are also among 
the earliest taken in hand, but the patterns to which these parts 
are made, when they are large and complicated castings as in a 
warship, cannot generally be completed without information 
obtained from the mould loft floor. 

Laying off is the name given to the process of drawing the lines of 
a ship to full size in plan and elevation in order to detennine the 
exact dimensions of the most important and funda- 
mental parts of the structure. ‘The necessity for drawing Layfar 

to full size arises from the extreme accuracy with which ®"* 

the dimensions of the various parts must correspond with one 
another in order that when assembled there may be no irregularity 
or unfairness in the surface of the ship ; the methods of ordinary 
mechanical drawing to a small scale being inadequate for this 
purpose, on account of the analytically indeterminate nature of the 
curves which define the form of the ship. The process is carried 
out on a specially planed and blackened noor, most conveniently of 
rectangular shape, and of such a size as to take in the full depth 
of the ship in its width. The building or room in which the floor 
is situated is called the " mould loft," and is an important adjunct 
to the shipyard drawing office. 

The rationale of the methods of projection of points and lines 
and rabatment of planes used in laying off is subjected to a 
detailed examination in the article Geometry, part iii. Descriptive 
(vol. xi), and therefore will not be referred to in this article, which is 
confined to a description of some of the detailed problems which 
occur in actual practice, the solutions being often approximations 
which are found sufficiently exact for practic^ purposes. 

In different localities and in the construction of different types of 
vessel, the extent to which the process of laying off to full size is 
employed varies considerably. In some yards laying off on a large 
scale on paper is relied on almost entirely, and very little full-sized 
work on the floor is considered necessary. This chiefly apphes to 
sliips of stereotyped form, such as ordinary ” tramp ” steamers, the 
lines of which have very little curvature for the greater part of their 
length. In the American Lake shipyards for the cargo vessels 
employed on the Great Lakes templates are very carefully and 
ingeniously made for the framing, one set suffiemg to mark off all 
the frames on the greater portion of the ship's length. In a similar 
way one template is made for each strake of plating and use<l to 
mark off the whole of the plates of that strake, a slip mould being 
used when they begin to depart from the parallel midship body. 

The types of vessels in which the greatest complication of structure 
occurs and in which the highest degree of accuracy in budding is 
necessary are passenger ships and war vessels ; the description of the 
process of laying off, which follows, while generally applicable to 
all types of vessels, refers more particularly to the practice followed 
in budding war vessels at the British Government Dockyards and 
at the more important shipbudding centres in the United Kingdom. 

The nature of the Sheer Drawing, with a description of the prin- 
cipal lines shown on it, has been stated on p. 957. Specimen 
sheer drawings of different types of ships are shown on 
Plate IX. Fig. 83, Plate IX., is a sheer drawing of the 
Midland Railway steamer " Londonderry,” designed by 
Professor J. H. Biles, LL.D., of length between perpendiculars 
330 ft., breadth moulded 42 ft., depth 25 ft. 6 in., displace- 
ment 2200 tons, speed 217 knots. Fig. 82, Plate IX., is the 
sheer drawing of the battleship “Lord Nelron,” whose dimen- 
sions and other particulars are given in the article on Ship, p. 898. 
Her form over the midship portion below the water-line and 
above the turn of the bilge is flattened so as to enable her 
to be docked in a dock existing at Chatham when she was 
built, and at the same time to secure the greatest possible 
beam of ship at the water-line ; and the bottom of the ship out 
to the dotted line in the half-breadth plan is absolutely flat so as 
to enable her to be docked on two or more lines of blocks whose 
upper surfaces lie in one plane, thereby reducing the docking 
strains, a system adopted for the first time in the '^Lord Nelson ” 
and in all succeeding vessels of large size in the British Navy since 
this vessel. In Plate IX. figs. 85 and 87, the half-breadth and body 
plans of the royal yacht ” Alexandra ” are given in association with 
the profile, fig. 84, in place of the usual outline sheer, which is omitted 
to save space. In each of these sheer drawings the names of the 
various lines have been added ; whereas in ordinary practice only 
the numbers of the stations in the sheer and half-breath and of the 
sections in the body arc given. In the sheer drawing, fig. 83, very 
little more is given m the three plans than the various sections and 
the traces of the planes, whose mtersections with the surface of the 
ship they are ; in such a case the sheer drawing is generally spoken of 
as the lines, and ii only used for giving the oumde form of the ship, 
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other information required ior laying the vessel ofi and making the 
necessary moulds being usually given on other drawings. The sheer 
drawing oi the “ Lord Nelson ” contains the information usually 
given concerning fiie form of the ship and other features of the 
design required for laying the vessel ofi, ordering the material for 
hef consixuction and afterwards erecting the same m position. 

In these drawings it has been necessary for the sake of ueamess 
to reduce the number of square stations and w'ater or level lines 
commonly shown in drawings of this character. The number of 
these lines is fixed in the preparation of the design by the necessity 
of accurately defining the surface of the ship so that the intentions 
of the designer as regards form, displacement, and what mav be called 
the geometrical features of the ship may be realised. In a large 
warship there are usually 21 square stations shown, mcluding tlie 
forward and after perandiculars, the distance lietwecn which defines 
the nominal length of the ship. The water-lines are 3 to 4 ft. apart. 
Intermediate square stations and water-lines are frequently intro- 
duced- where the curvature of the surface of the ship is rapidly 
altering ; as at the ends and below the bilge. It is usual, and obvi- 
ously sufficient in the sheer drawing as well as in the process of 
laying off, to show only one-half of the ship on one side of the longi- 
tudinal vertical plane of symmetry. Thus, in the half-breadth plan 
only the port side of the ship is drawn ; and in the body plan, for 
greater clearness, tlie half ship is further divided, the part forward 
of the midship section, or square station at the middle of the length 
of the ship, being shown on the right of the middle line of that plan, 
and the part aft of the midship section on the left of the middle 
line. 

Other Drawings . — The profile and plans and the midship section 
have also been described in this article. The profile and plans 
of H.M. Yacht “Alexandra" are given on plates. Fig. 84, 
Plate X., is the profile which shows in sectional elevation all the 
decks, bulkheads, machinery, living spaces, store spaces, &t. : figs, 
lib, Q 3 i 9.5 and g6, Plate X., give the plans of the promenade 
deck, upper deck, main deck, lower deck and hold respectively with 
important fittings shown upon them ; figs. 88, 89, ()o, 91 and 92, 
Plate X., give sections of the ship showing the inboard works at 
stations E, 13, C, B and A on the profile respectively ; and on fig- 97. 
Plate XII., IS given the midship section with all the pnncipal 
scantlings of the framing and plating. Fig. 98. Plate Xlll., also 
gives the midship section of H.M. battleship “ Lord Nelson. 

Any two of the three plans of the sheer drawing may be Ukeii to 
represent the “ horizontal " and “ vertical planes of Descriptive 
Geometry, and are theoretically sufficient to define the shape of the 
vessel completely, but the three plans are practically necessary for 
the sake of clearness and are always used. 

In the design sheer drawing the lines may represent the inter- 
sections of planes with the surface of the framing of the ship, or with 
an imaginary surface liaving a mean position betwet-n the irregu- 
lanties of the surface of the ship caused by the system of plating 
adopted. The former system is the more usual m the drawings ol 
steel-built merchant .ships, nece.ssitating an aUowance on all measured 
dimensions used in calculating displacement, Ax. ; the latter system 
is usual in warships, in whicli the surface represented by the sheer 
drawing of a ship plated with rai.sed and sunken plates strakes as 
described on p. 9O2, would be an imaginary surface midway between 
the outsides of the raised and the sunken strakes. A sheer drawing 
on this latter system is said to show di.splaccment lines in conlra- 
dislinction to the former system which shows “ moulded ' or frame 
lines. In the case of vessels with a plank sheathing over the bottom 
the surface .shown on the sheer drawing is the outside of the planking. 

As the primary object of the laying off ol the ship is to ascertain 
the shape of the frames, the surface of the outside of the frames 
is always* tliat which is laid off on the mould loft floor. 11 displacement 
lines are given in the sheer drawing a prelirninary proce^ ol deriving 
from them the moulded lines is necessary before laying off on the floor. 
The process, to be strictly accurate, mvolves setting in the requisite 
distance along the normal to the surface shown in tlie sheer drawing. 
This is easily done at the midship section, where the normal to the sur- 
face lies in the plane of the section and coincides witli the nor^l to 
the curve of the square station in tlie body plan, or at the practically 
vertical parts of the sides of the ship, where the normal to tlie surface 
lies in the water plane and coincides with the normal to the water- 
line in the half-breadth plan. In other positions, however, it would 
be necessary to rabat a plane containing the normal on one of the 
planes of reference, set in the required distance along the rabatted 
normal, find the projections of the point in the frame surface so 
obtained and of other similar points, and thus obtain the ^ejections 
of curves on the frame suiiace, which by their intersections with 
ordinates and water-lines would give a new set of square stations 
and water-lines corresponding to the moulded surface of the ship. 
Such a process, though simple, is more laborious tto is i^ess^ 
in view of the degree of accuracy required, and m P^chce it is 
customary to set in normal to each square station a dis^ce shghtly 
greater than the thickness of the plank and plating, the mweased 
distance required being roughly estimated from a consideratioii of 
the obliquity of the water-lines, without produemg any sensible 

“^c frame linee having been obtained, it is customary at some 
shipyards to " fair " the body on paper on a larger scale than that 


of the sheer drawing, before laying ofi on the flaor. Tbit saves a 
certain amount of labou^in fairing the full-sized body on 
the floor, the errors in the body as first copied on the ow, ^ 
which it is the object of the fairing process to correct, being 
pfoporticyial to increase in scale in first copying. The process is 
similar to tiie full-sized lairing which is desonl^d below. 

A straight line is drawn on the floor parallel to a fixed straight 
batt^ ni^ed to tlie floor a short distance from the wall of the 
building to rtpresent the load water-line in the sheer and body 

E lans and in such a position that the whole depth of the ship can 
e drawn witli regard to it within the hmits of the floor and clw 
of the batten, tlie inner edge of which becomes tlie base-line 
of the sheer, half-breadth and body plans. The fore and after per- 
pendiculars of the sheer and half-brcadlli plans are drawn at right 
angles to this line and the fixed batten in convenient positions 
near the ends of tlie floor, the fore perpendicular on the right 
and the after perpendicular on the left as in the sheer drawing, 
and so as to allow the extreme outlines of the stem and stern 
to be drawn upon tlie floor together witli not less than one-fifth 
of the length of the sheer and lialf-breadth plans at each end of 
the ship. A line perpendicular to the water-line and the fixed liatten 
is drawn, usually near tlie middle of the fltuir, to represent the middle 
line ol the body plan, fhe middle line of the half-breadth plan is 
usually taken as coinciding with the l>ase-line, the inner edge ol Uie 
fixed batten. The level or water lines shown on tlie sheer drawing 
are drawn m on the floor parallel to the load water-line so as to serve 
for both the sheer and ImkIv plans. Ordinates representing tho^ 
given in the sheer drawing, whicli correspond to the. sections in the 
body plan, are drawn in tlie sheer and half-breadth pLLn.s and others 
arc added where desired, so also are additional water-lines between 
those show’n on the sheer drawing and above the load water-line, so 
that in full-sized drawing on the floor the wxtions and stations may 
be sufficiently near lor fairing tlie whole of tlie external fwm of the 
ship. If. as is usually tlu* case, the shij) is too long to be laid off in 
one length on th(‘ floor tlie midship portions oi the sheer and haU- 
breadth plans are drawn superposed over the forwanl and after 
parts, and are usually contracted longitudinally as will lie described 

“^distances from the middle line along each water-linv in the 
Ixidy plan of the original sheer drawing, or of the enlarged Ixidy when 
the processof preliminary fairing has been adopted, to the inti'rsection 
of the water-line with each section are measured to scale and 
tabulated. At the lower parts of the body, in the vicinity of and 
below the " bilge,” where the water-lines cut the sejuare stations very 
obliquely and the points of intersection become somewhat mdeter- 
minate, diagonal lines as show'ii by iD, 2D in fig. 99 arc diawn 
in the sheer drawing in such po.sitions as to intersect as many as 
possible of tlie Sfjuare stations approximately at right angles, and 
the corresponding diagonal lines ore drawn on tlie floor. The 
distances from tlie middle line of the body plan in the sheer drawing 
along the diagonal lines to their intersections with llie sections are 
mea-sured and tabulated. It is usually desirable, especndly in slups 
with a great extent of practically flat bottom, to draw bow and 
buttock hues to include this portion of the surface, such us iB in 
the figure, as tlw diagonals approach more or less closely to Ixiw and 
buttock hues and shorter measurements are rcijuired m transfemifg 
the line.s; the heiglits of their intersections with 
sections above the l>ase-line being measured and tabulated. Jhc 
draught of water of the shi]> at the forward and after perpendiculars 
is given in the specification enabling the underside of keel in tlie sheer 
plan to lx* drawn in on the floor between tlie points where the 
of keel commences at the extremities. J he flat part of the keel 18 
generally uniform in width lor the greater part of the length of the 
ship, and tapcTed at the extremities, fhe line rcpreBcnting its side 
must be drawn on the floor in the lialf-breadth plan. 1 he height of 
keel-line alxive the basolinc at each station in the sheer plan and 
the corresponding half siding of keel are the co-ordinates of the lower 
extremity of tlie corresponding transverse section in the body plan, 
q'ljg lower extremities of the sections are at once fixed in the^ body 
plan by the intersections of their horizontal and vertical ordinates 
tansferred from the half-breadth and sheer plans. For the upper 
endings of the transverse sections in the body plan a level hne is 
generally drawn on the body of the sheer drawing jiwt above the 
projection of the upper deck edge and the sections at the ^ 1 ^^ 
stations produced to meet it. fhe intcrsoctions of this water-line 
with the sections are measured and tabulated. . . . 1 . 

The whole of this process of measurement and tabulation is 
frequently done in the drawing office, and the " loftsman or pCT^ 
who conducts the laying off on the floor is not supplied with toe 
sheer drawing, but only with these tajto of " offsets, 
tables for the lines in the sheer and half-breadth. The proctsi, 
however, is the same in either case. , . 1 

The tabulated measurements for tlie sections of the body plan are 
then set off fuU size by means of long measunng steffs on toe Imts 
on the floor, corresponding to those in the sheer drawmg on which 
the measurements were taken, and thus give pomto whoK 
ordinates are to those of the corresponding points in the drawmg m 
the ratio of 48 : i , if the drawing from which they were taken was to a 
scale of i inch to the foot as is usually the case, A suitoble wood 
battec is* then bent or " penned ” as nearly as possible torough the 
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to this s^Ie, any Hne in which the difference between the greatest and 
or^nates does not exceed the breadth of the board can be 
Aired thereon by this contracted method. This allows considerable 
lengths of the midship parts of diagonals and water-lines, and such 
lines as decks at middle and side, and any other lines of very flat 
curvature, to be faired on the board, resulting in a great saving of 


^ cl rabbet/' marked A in the figure, ara 
and^body plans as fair linel. It should be ob- 
gure h, the middle of rabbet and the fore edge 
of rabbet of plating are shown in aide elevation as coincident lines on 
account of the smallness of the scale ; they will not be generally 
coincident on a fuM*sised projection on the floor. The middle of 
rabbet line is best faired in an expansion drawing. In this method a 
batten is bent to the curve of the projection of the line in the sheer 
plan, and the positions of the water-lines where sections of the stem 


time and labour, <wing to the convenient height at which the board , nave been shown on the drawing are marked on the batten, which 
can be placed, and to greater accuracy, as the fairness of the lines is then allowed to spring straight along a straight hne drawn in 
can be better seen and judged. . 

At the forward and after ends of the ship the correct shapes of the 
water-lines are required in order to detemune the shapes of the stem 


any convenient position on the floor, and the positions of the water- 
Unes arc transferred from the batten to the floor. The distances such 


PalHar stem-post, besides which the curvature of these lines is 

tb0 0adB, great to permit of contraction of the abscissa scale. 

These parts are, therefore, faired by uncontracted water 
and other lines as already described, except that bow and buttock 
lines are used to less extent than in the flatter portions of the vessel. 

Care must be taken that at the junction of parts ol the .ship faired 
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by separate processes there shall be a considerable overlap through- 
out which the water and other lines in the two parts are identical in 
order to ensure the continuity of the surface. 

The detailed drawings of the stem and stern castings already re- 
ferred to must ensure that the.se castings .shall form a fair continua- 
tion of the outside surface of the plating or sheathing. They are 
perhaps most complicated m the ca.se of sheathed armoured warships 
where the surfaces of " rabbets " or recesses for housing the bottom 
and armour plating and the wood sheathing must also conform to the 
lines of the ship laid oft on the floor. A sketch of the stem casting 
for an armoured, sheathed ship with a ram bow is given m fig. 100, the 
sections being shown to a greater scale than the elevations for the 
sake of clearness, except the section .at the water-line A A, which is 
drawn to illustrate the method of ending the water-lines, similar 
sections being drawn on the floor at the ouicr water-lines. The fore 
edge of the^tem is drawn in full size in the sheer plan on the floor in 
its correct position relatively to the fore perpendicular and water- 
lioes by measurements taken from the sheer drawing, and the pro- 
jections of the line of the inner angle of the rabbet for the shell 


as xh in the section at AA are measured from each section given in 
the drawing and set up in full size jierpi'ndicular to the straight 
line on the floor at the positions corresj^nding to the sections. A 
fair lino through the ends of these perpendiculars will give the distance 
xh at any position in the length ol the stem and enable the projections 
of the middle of rabbet-line to be drawn accurately in the body and 
hall-breadth plans. 

To end any water-line such as AA in the half-breadth plan 
a perpendicular to the middle line of the half-breadth is drawn from 
the intersection of the line A.\, with the projection of the middle 
of rabbet-line m the sheer plan, and the distance Ah, taken from 
the body plan, or direct from the expansion of the middle of rabbet- 
line, is set out from the middle line of the Jialf-breadth : the 
point h IS the ending of the water-line AA required. 'J'he water- 
lines having liecn drawn and ended in this manner, additional 
ordinates coinciding with tJie transverse frames lire drawn m the 
half-breadth plan and their projections obtained and faired in the 
body plan, in order to define more closely the somewhat twisted 
surface of the ship in the neiglibourliond of the stem. Fairing these 
frame sections may involve correction and adjustment ol the 
endings of the water-lines, which corrections are made subject to 
the condition that the jmtjections and expansion of the middle of 
rabbet -line must remain fair turves. With the middle of 
rabbet thus fixed in proper ndalion to the faired surface of the 
fore end of the ship, the .Hoclions of the stem by the water- 
jilanes can bt reconstructed in the lialf-breadlh ])lan by the helji of 
j the drawing of the stem and of any additional information con- 
I tamed in tlie specification as to the nature of the fastenings of the 
1 plank and plating to the casting and the length of the hood ends. 
Where the general direction of the stem is considerably out of the 
. vertical, section.s of the frame* surface by ]>lanes normal te) the fore 
edge of the stem are obtained by the helj) ol the closely spaced frame 
section.s, and rabatted on the sheer jtlane ; and .sections of the stem 
casting constructed on them as in the cast* ol tlie water-lines. In 
this way as many points as are retiuired are obtained in the various 
lines in the .surface of the stem, viz. Iheaflt*! edge of the casting, and 
the various angles of the rabbets, and these lines are fairt*d ao far 
as they are continuous in th<* thiee plans. The shell .'ind protecitive 
jilating and plank sheathing are also put on outside the various 
s<‘ction 8 of the frame surface lor a short distance in tlw* neigh- 
bourhttod of the stem, and the surface of the stem forward of 
the fore edge of the rabbet is faired in with the outside surface of 
the sliij). , 

A plain batten mould is made to the outline of the stem in the 
sheer plan, and, the proje^ons of the lines ol rabbets and of gulleting, 
position anti siiape of webs for connecting to decks and 
stringers and to the wood keel, lines of rabbets' lor con- 
necting to keel jtlates at the lower end anti to the luck 
jilate at the upper end (if the casting is not continued right up to 
the forecastle deck), the position of the fore perpendicular and load 
water-line are marked upon it. Sections of the casting taken from the 
floor are painted on the mould, the centre lines of the sections 
indicating the position where they are taken, showing more particu- 
larly the clianges m shape of the casting at such positions as the 
upper and lower edges of the protective plating and the upper edge 
01 the plank sheathing. The stem mould thus gives complete 
information for the preparation of the pattern for the casting. The 
positions of the fore peqicndicular and load water-line marked on 
the mould are transferred to the casting when made, and enable 
the stem to be erected in its correct position at the ship. 

The after end of the ship is faired and the mould for the stem 
post and other castings prepared in a similar manner. The process 
of preparing the moulds for the stem and stem post is also generally 
similar to the above in the case of an unsheathed ship, but the 
castings are less complicated owing to the absence of the plank 
sheatliing. 

The whole of the 21 square stations which constitute the original 
body plan having been faired as described above, it is usual to 
calculate the disjilacement and position of centre of ... . 
buoyancy of the ship from the lines laid off on the floor 
to ensure that in the process of fairing no d^arturc of 
any consequence has been made from the original design. 

For this purpose the steel plating and woo<l sheathing^ if any there 
be, must be put on by a process the inverse of that described as taking 
off the plank. If any serious departure from the original design 
should be discovered as the result of this calculation, the lines must 
be corrected and again faired. 
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Th« tramverse intme line* arc th« intwaections with the frame 
euriace of tranivene vertical planes pasayig through the Imcs of 
intersection of the two exterior surfaces of the flanges of the frame 
- angle bars, or of the web and flange of any other type 

(7*** of rolled section which may be used for the frame. 


perpendicular distance between two frame lines of the square 
ooay measures their bevelUnfl, it is necessary to first project the 
bevelling ed^ on the plane of the moulding edge before rabatting 
the latter. The whole operation is effected by making Oi c, in the 
body equal to fc in the lialf-breadtli, where a/ is perpendicular to ^ 


The distance between two adjacent^ frame linel, ^lecf and gc. A curve through all such points as c^is the bevelling edgg 


the frame space," is given in the specification, and the positions I 
of the frames relatively to the ordinates are shown in the sheer j 
plan of the sheer drawing. The frame space in a warship is commonly | 
4 ft. within the limits of the double bottom and 3 ft. forward and aft. 
In acnerchant ship the spacing is usually less. The positions of the 
planes of the frame.s are set ofi along the middle hne of the lialf- 
breadth plan, the proper scale being used in the contracted half- 
breadth, and ordinates are drawn to represent their traces m the 
half-breadth and sheer plans. The projections of the frame lines 
in the body are obtain^ from the intersections of the ordinates 
with the water and diagonal lines in the lialf-breadth and the bow 
and buttock lines in the sheer plan in a manner already described 
in the ca.se of the more widely spaced stations used in fairing the 
iKxly. These frame lines in th<“ iHxJy should require no further 
fairing if the work has been accurately done when using the 
original square stations, and they can be at once rased in on the 
flfKir. 

As already stated, it i.s usual to di.sposi; the transverse framing 
of a ship entirely in planes perpendicular to the trace oi the load 
water -jilane with the longitudinal plane of symmetry 
of the ship. I'his practice lejids to a large and varying 
irMtUBa. toeing given to the frame bars at the ends of a vessel 

with a very blufl bow or stem, and it bi^aimes a practical question 
whether it would not lie better at such parts to dispose the frames 
in pianos which a'o more nearly normal to the general surface of | 
the ship and which need not lie perpendicular to eitlier of tlie tliree 

f ilanes of reference. The dispo-sai of frames in this way, more usually 
n planes perpendicular to the half-breadth planes only, when tliey 


laid off in the position relative to the moulding edge required, the 
bevellings being taken in a similar manner to those of the ordinary 
transverse frames. 

Spots on the cant can also be obtained from diagonals as 
follows : — In fig. 102 let DD be the projections of a diagonal 
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lint* 111 the three jilans cutting the horizontal traces of the moulding 
and bevelling edges at d and e in the half-breadth. The pro- 
jections d^, Cj in the .sheer and d», c, in the body of the intersections 
of the diagonal hne with the jilanes of the moulding and bevelling 
edges arc obtained in the .same way as in the case ol the level hne, 
and the method of obtaining the rabatted positions, when the 
plane of the moulding edge, with the lH*velling edge projected 
uiKin if. IS turned about a'h' until it is parallel to the body jilaiK', is 
also analogous ; but m this case the corresjionding jioints of tlie 
moulding and bevelling edges are in different level planes r./j 
i^oints in the rabatted curves of thi* moulding and bi‘ veiling edges of 
I the cant may also be obtained from the intersections with bow and 
I buttock lines, as shown in hg. 103, where B13 are the projections oi the 




Fig. 101 

are called " cants,’’ is in common use in wood shipbuilding, it being 
of great ccouumical importance that tlie timber frames shall be of 
square or nearly square section, but it is also adopted in iron and 
slei‘1 ships of unusual form or having special features, such for 
instance as a lifting screw propeller. 

To lay off a cant frame 01 cant ’’ : Let the truces of the catii be 
oil in fig, loi. Let LL Ik? the projections of a level line in the 
three plans intersecting ab at b in the iialf-breadth. Tlicn b^ in the 
sheer is the vertical prujoctiou of b, and a curve thruuah all such 
points us 6, is the projection in the sheer ol the shajic of the frame 
or, as it is called, of the moulding edge of the frame. b.j in tlie body, 
where is equal to the jK'rjicndicular distance ol b from tiie middle 
line of the half-breadth, is a point m the projection in the body plan ; 
and where is equal to ab is the position of the point, when 
the cant plane is Iiingcd about aV until it is parallel with the bod> 

S Une. Hence a curve drawn through all such points a.s is tlie 
rue form of the moulding edge of tlie cant. To obtain the angle 
which the surface of Uie ship makes with Die plane of the moulding 
CHlge, a plane ]>arallel to that of the moulding edge and di-stant from 
it the width of the lx!velling board must be laid off in a .suitable 
position in tlie body plan. Let g\ ’, gc In; the traces of sucli a plane 
where a/, tlie normal distance Iwjtween it and the plane whose 
traces are a'b\ o/j, is the breadth of the Inivelling ooard. The 
vertical projections of c, viz. c, and in tJie sheer and Ixidy are 

found in the same way as those of b ; but in order to obtain the > 
rabatted curve of the bevellmg edge in such a position relatively ; 
to tlie moulding edge that the perpendicular distance lietween 1 
the two curves measures tlie Inn'dling in the same way that the 
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Fig. 103. 

how or buttock line in the three plans. ’The method is agialogous to 
that described above when using level lines and a.s shown oy the 
figure, Aj and A, being rabatted positions of points in the moulding 
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^teveUing edge, tes^ectiveiy ; where *.*. i. equal to .A .„d M. I «-.t Uid o« that the aomal dl«««. 

In fig. 104 let AB, A'B" be the traces of the nbme nf fi... etlge can be uaod for marking the bevelling in the same vnif 

edge of the frame'in the sheer and^f-bJL^pUii consecutive frames of the tq^ 

2S!m liSe^t\e 

tions _ 

sheer plan being uu^,g ^xnx. 01 mwrsecuon witn au. me , and to the vwUcal or sheer plane. It mM he drawn perpeni 

to uNi and equal to mm', wM ia the interaoction of the 
planes BAB' and nmm' rabatted on to the sheer ^ne, 
and mH perpendicular to mM is the rabatted position of 
a hno perpendicular to tlie plane of the moulding edge. 
Make HK equal to the chosen distance of the beveUint 
. edge plane from the moulding edge plane ; draw KA 
])arallel to Mn cutting nm in A ; thrombi A draw DAE 
parallel to AB and through D, where DE meets the base 
line, draw DE' })arallel to AB' ; then DE, DE' are ^ 
traces of the plane ol the bt'velling edge arranged at ^e 
reciuired perpendicular distance from the plane of the 
moulding edge. 

In laying off the bevelling edge it is first projected on to 
the plane oi the moulding edge, and the latter then 
rabatted into the body plane. I'o effect this operation the 
horizontal trace Am ,, of a plane ])crpendicular to the 
double cant plane and intersecting it in .the vertical 
trace AB must be drawn, which is done by tlie construction 
shown in fig. xo4a, where nm is, as before, perfiondicular 
to AB through any point w in it other than A, and a'm'i, 
drawn through the horizontal projection of n, is per- 
pendicular to AB'. The projections of the traces with the 
several level planes of the plane of the bevelling edge, such 
as U'w' and the projections of th(‘ Ixivelling edge tlwv in the 
sheer plan and I't'w'v' in the half-breadth are obtained in 
exactly the same way as in the case of the moulding 
edge. The projections such as Q'w',, of the traces with 
the several level planes of the plane whoso traces are AB 
and Am',, in hg. xo4a are also drawn parallel to Am'„ 
tlirough the horizontal projections of P, Q, R, &c. The 
vertical projection w, of tlie point w',, in which Qi»'i 
meets U'w/ produced, is found anrl A.^U, set up on the 
middle line of the body eijual to the perpendicular distance 
of w, from AC. A level line 2I/ m the body plan is 
drawn at a distance from the base line equal to the perpen- 
dicular distance of w from AC and a point w,, found in it 
such that the radius is equal in the half- 

breadth. IS then the raoatted position of the projection 
on the plane of the moulding crlge oi the pomt in the 
lievelling edge whoso projections are w ana w'. Points 
l,j, tjf and e.j corresponding to the projections I and t 
and t\ V and v' arc found in a similar manner and a 
curve drawn through is the bevelling edge laid 

off in the body plan in the correct relation to the laid 
off position of the moulding edge for the bevellings to be 
taken. 

Additional jKunts in the rabatted shajic of the double canfied 
frame may Ix’ obtained by the use ol diagonals when desired. In 



Fig. 104 


horizontal projections of these points are tound as indicated m 
the figure where y' on the middle line ol the half breadth is the 
horizontal projection of Q. The line jiarallel to A'B' is the 
horizontal projection of the line of intersection of tlie double cant 
plane with the level plane 2L, and q, obtained by tlie construction 
shown, IS the vertical projection of the point where this line of 
intersection cuts the surface of the ship, q' being the horizontal pro- 
jection ol Uie same pomt. 'J'Ue projections of other points in the 
intersection of the double cant plane with the surface of the ship are 
found in a similar manner by the help of other level lines ; and the 
projections a' and s of the ending where the hne of half siding of the 
flat keel cuts the double cant plane are found by the construction 
indicated. The projections of the moulding edge of the double cant 
frame spqr in the sheer plan and s'p'q'r' in tlie half-breadth are thus 
determined. 

The true form of the moulding edge is laid off in the body plan by 
a double process of rabatment of the double cant plane, first about 
the trace AB to bring it perpendicular to the sheer plan, and then 
about a normal to the sheer plan through A to bring it parallel to the 
body plan, in the following manner. Set off Qg, Rj on the middle 
lindibf the body so that their distances from Ag are equal to AK 
AQ, AR measured along the trace AB in the sheer plan. Draw AC 
in the sheer plan perpendicular to AB and measure the heights 
parallel to AB of the ^ints p, q and r above AC. Draw level linos 
iL', 2V, 3L' in the body plan at distances above the base line equal 
to these heights, and from the centres P,, Qj, Ra describe circles 
cutting iL' 2L', 3L' in p.^, r,. &c., so that the radius is equal to 

Q'j', 4 c. The curve is the true form of the moulding edge <rf 
the double cant laid off m the body plan. 

The plane of the bevelling edge is parallel to that of the moulding 
edge and at a jperpendicular distance from it suitable for use aa tiie 
base of a bevelling triangle similar to that which is described 
for the ordinary frames. The width of the bevelling board is 
made equ^l to this pexpendicular distance, corresponding to the 
frame space in the case oi the ordinary frames, and the bevelling edge 
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105 AB. A'B' are the traces of the doixble<:i*tt^ plane ; 
Cgdg are the projections of a diagonal line ir^the body and 
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ihoer aQdC| 4 | iu jr^^mtiiient in the hnJf-breadtb plaiL Draw $f, e'f', 
tbe traces of a bow plane and through d where it cutathc diagonal in 
tUbodv draw tba^ce of a level plane WL. Find the intersection 
ph, P'g ol tins plane with the double cant plane. Then g\ g the 
intersection oi ph, p'g' with the bow plane is a p<ynt oommomto thesa 
two planes ana to the bow plane. Since this point is common to the 
level plane WX and to the bow plane ef, i'f\ it lies in the diagonal 
piano cd. Hence gg* is a point in the diagonal and double cant 
pianos. In a similu manner c^c' is a point in the same two planes. 
Therefore Cyg is the projection of the intersection of these planes, 
ami is where oyg cuts is a point where the double cant plane meets 
tbediaaonal line. In rabaimt nt of the double cant about AB. m moves 
m the Une w,wM perpendicular to AB. If now m be projected on 
to cgi^, then M taken m w,mM so that is equal to c'm\ will be* 
a point in the moulding edge of the double«-canted frame raliatted on 
to sheer plan. Similar points can be obtained for each diagonal. The 
plane of the veiling edge ia determined as previously dcscrilied, 
and the boyelling edge laul oft similarly to the moulding edge, except 
that provision must be made that it shall come in its right relation 
to the moulding edge for bevellings to be taken as in the previous case* 
when laying otf bv level line's. 

A method of determining and fairing the swell for tht' propeller 
shaft in a twin or multiple screw ship is shown in fig. io6. The pro- 
AwtflfAie j«ctions of the centre line of shaft, which are given in the 
orooMfkr *^^®**’ half' breadth plans of the sheer drawing, are 
drawn in these plans on the floor, and the projection in 
the body plan of the trace of centre line of shaft w'lth 
the plane of eagh square station is found as shown by the series 
of points on the straight line a b in the 
figure. The radius from the centre of shaft 
required for the shaft tube and fittings at 
the boss frame, or frame where the shaft 
passes out.Hide the ship, is found from 
the machinery specification, lliis is in- 
creased by the thickness ot the plank in 
the case of a wood-sheathed ship and of 
the plating, and by any allowance neces- 
sary for clearance and for the obhquity 
of the shaft line, and a frame is selected 
for the boss frame such that a circle drawn 
with that radius, viz. H in hgure, from 
the trace of the centre line of shaft with 
the frame plane in <]ueation would just 
touch the irume line on the outside. 

The length and amoimt of projection 
beyond the ordinary frame lines oi the 
shaft swell can be considerably reduced 
if the frames abaft the boss frame, viz. 
frame No. 14 in the figure are dished 
inwards as shown in the figure, thus 
alldwing the recjuired radius between the 
centre of .shaft and the frame Ime to be 
obtained further forward than if the 
frames were not dished. A similar method 
IS used for finding the frame where the 
ditfcance required round the centre of 
sliaft will not cau.se any bossing in the 
frame line. Special attention must be 
given to the ratlins reijuired at the 
stuthng box bulkhead, where considerable 
space is recjuireil for the atuthiig lx>x- 
and fittings, and at the after end of 

the doubU' bottom, where the shaft — although well clear of 
the frame line — may not be sufliciently clear of the inner bottom 
line to permit a sulheient depth of double bottom to be maintained 
without bossing out the frame line as shown by the small diagram 
in the figure. The frame, No. 2 in the figure, wlicre the swell is to 
md, having been .selected, a normal nl to the frame Ime is drawn 
rom n, the trace of the centre of shaft line witli the plane of the 
>ame, anil pamllel lines are drawn through the triices of the centre 
c* shaft line with the other frame planes, representing projections 
O'the intersections with the frame planes ol a plane tl^ough the 
cetre of shaft. This plane is projected on to a diagonal plane 
haing its trace with the body plane parallel to the trace of the 
plat*, £»id the diagonal plane carrying the projection with it is 
rabittedby the following process. A convenient line XY is selected 
perpndiiular to the parallel traces in the body plan, and a corre- 
sjioniinghne XY is drawn m any convenient jxisition on the flixir, 
havin' ordinates set up perpendicular to it, the frame-spacing apart. 
The dstaices from XY in the body are measured along all such 
lines a.9i/to the projections of the centre of shaft and to the un- 
bossed tatie lines, and these distances are set up from XY in the 
plan at he t)rrespondmg frame ordinates giving the straight centre 
of shaft ine,\nd GG the plan of the line of intersection of the plane 
through ‘iie centre of shaft with the frame surface. The radius 
required -o h\ise the shaft tube and fittings is set out from the 
centre of thaftit the boss frame, as shown by h in plan, and a fair 
line, as a nle slight except for a short distance at the forward end, 
IS f|Qm it, point so found to break in fair with the line G G 

at the IroBie st^on where the swell is to ondi. The distances at 
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the various ordinates, corresponding to that marked r at N6. 8, are 
used as radii for describmg the outer part of the section of the shaft 
swell at the corre^nding square stations in thf body plan, the 
trace of the shaft One being the centre at each irame from which 
the circular arc is described. The outer part of the Section oi 
swell thus formed, e.g. cc at the boss fi^ame in figure, is joined up to 
the general run of the frame line to which it belongs by arcs of 
circles c d struck with the same radiu.s as the outer part. The radii 
for the hollowed-oiit frame lines aliaft the boss frame are obtained 
in a similar manner. One or more diagonals cutting the swell 
may be drawn and rabatted in the half-breadth plan to test the 
fairness of the altered lines, but no further alteration should be 
required if the swell has been drawn in the manner de.scribed 
above. 

The sectional shape of the bo.ss frame casting is shown in the plan 
in fig. 106, and the outline of the palm which is secured to the floor 
plate of the boss frame is shown by the line A.A. in the „ 
body plan. This part of the casting is fashioned solely 
with the view of providing sufficient area for a suitable ***** 
number of fa.stenmgs to the floor plate. A drawing is 
made of the casting, and for further guidance in preparing 
the pattern a plain batten mould is made to the outline iccakk on 
the floor. The line dpd^ the position of the centre of shaft and the 
outline of the circular web for connecting to the shaft tube are 
marked on the mould. The varying angles made by the webs con- 
necting the casting to the shell plating forward and aft of the boss 
frame, of which the outlines are dad and dpd^ and of the circular 
web connecting it to the shaft tube, are obtained by the same 
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method as that used for obtaining the bevelling of the frame angles, 
which will be described later. These lievelling.s are marked at the 
points of the several lines on the mould where they are taken. 

The fore and aft position of the shaft struts, or “ A ” brackets, 
as they are sometimes called, is .shown on the design drawings, and 
the scantlings of the hollow cylindrical boss which carries _ ^ 
the shaft luring and of the arms which connect the 
boss to the ship’s structure are given in the specifica- 
tion. The detailed drawing appears in these pages, showing these 
particulars together with the shape of the palms worked on the 
inner end of the bracket arms to connect them to the ship's 
structure, and it is only necessary to obtain from the lines of the 
ship laid oft on the floor the exact relation of the positions of^he 
suriaces of the palms to one another and to the centre of the shjffr. 

'For this purpose the traces of the line of centre of shaft with 
transverse planes at the forward and after ends of the boss are 
marked in the body plan, and a batten mould is made in each of 
these planes showing the centre of shaft, the direction of the two 
arms and the position where they are crossed by the frame line of 
the ship, or, if the lower arm connects to a web or palm on the 
stem jiost. as is frequently the case, in a ship with a rising keel line 
aft, the position of the edge of this palm and the direction of its 
surface. Each mould has marked on it, or Indicated by a straight- 
edged batten forming part of the mould, a Cbnvenient water-line and 
vertical line drawn on the flodr. When the moulds are hdld in vertical 
planes separated by the length of the shaft boss the corresponding 
iftraight unes on the two moulds are made to be in the same plane, 
or are " looked out of winding," giving the relation between the 
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poBition of the palms and the direction of centre of shaft. Guided 
by these moulds and the detailed drawing, the pattern for casting 
the A brackets is made. 

The ^jectionl of the plate and longitudinal sight edges are 
drawn in ^e body plan on the floor by measuring ^eir distances 
^ . from the middle Hne along eadi frame line in the half- 

2 *” . block model, on which they have been already arranged, 

enlarging the measurements to full sire and setting them 
ofl round the corresponding square stations m the body. 
pmu, points so found should lie on fair curv'es, if the sight 

edges have b«n properly arranged on the model, except of 
course where discontinuities in the curves may occur, as where a 
plate sight edge crosses a longitudinal sight edge to avoid an acute 
intersection. The edges of the sunken strakes of plating are drawn 
parallel to and distant the width of the lap from the sight edges, 
and as already stated, the breadths of the bottom plates are measured 
between the lines of plate edges so found and used in ordering the 
material from the manufacturers. 

The surface of the inner bottom is defined relatively to the outer 
bottom by the depth of the vertical keel and longitudinal frames 
given in the specification. The outline of the vertical keel 
IS also shown in the sheer drawing, and the general shape 
iNtf roiB. inner bottom by the midship section, which is often 

supplemented by a section through the engine-room where the 
double bottom is locally made deeper. The surface of the longi- 
tudinal is arranged so that its trace with the plane of each square 
station IS approximately normal to the curve of the square station ; 
taken in conjunction with the method of drawing the sight edges 
so as to cut the frame lines as nearly as possible at right angles, 
this is approximately the same thing as generating the surface of 
the longitudinal by the normal to the ship's surface as it moves 
along the sight edge. The depths given in the specification arc 
depths measured in the plane of the square stations, and, when the 
longitudinals are fitted on a raised strake of outer bottom plating, 
an* greater by the thickness of that plating than the distance to 
be set in from the frame line to find the inside of the frame on the 
inner bottom. The latter is usually worked with the strakes of 
plating disposed “ clinker " fashion, or is sometimes flush with 
edge strips fitted on the underside. Points in the sections of the 
inner bottom frame surface by the planes of the square stations 
are obtained by setting in the depth of the longitudinals, and tlu* 
surface of the inner bottom is faired by diagonal and water lines 
in the same way as the outer frame surface, Tn the cngine-r^m 
space where the depth of the double bottom is increased, and where 
there are usually plane surfaces to take the structure under the 
eneine bed. and a cyUndrical recess to provide clearance for the 
engine cranks, these special features must be faired seimrately, so 
also is any bossing of the inner bottom at the after end to allow 

clearance for the shaft tube and fittings. , , . , . . 

The plate edges already arranged on the model of the inner bottom 
must be transferred to the floor and faired m the same way as those 
of the outer bottom ; and the breadths of the [ilates measured 
from the floor must be used in ordenng the maU'nal from the 

abaft the double bottom the transverse frames may 
consist of zed bars, split at their lower ends for the inse^on of a 
floor plate.*^ The longitudinals are reducefl in depth, 
latter intercostal between the frames until they coalcsct 

Buriaceot flats or fore and aft bulkheads, or they arc con 

iSrsmM. tinued as deep zed bars slotted over the narrower trans- 
Outelde frames. The inner surface of the frames therefore 

double require any ]3roceHs of general f.ainng ; but the 

upper parts of the floor plates are drawn on the floor, and 
are faired locally throughout the lengths of the ship where they 
maintain a uniform character. n • „ 

The freeboard forward and aft and amidships is generally given 
in the specification and can be measured ^ 

*^Guided by these dimensions and by the deck lines shown 
in the sheer drawing, the heights of the intersections of the 
beam at middle with the square stations are marked on 
the corresponding square stations of the J? __ 

faired, and the intersections with fhe square stations are 
jeeted to the middle line of the bofly plan. The round up or cai^r 
of the midship beam of each deck is shown on the midship weeti^on 
drawing The camber line is a circular arc, the round up being the 
versed sine of half the arc and the breadth of the ship at the level of 
the beam the chord. A mould is readily 
and is applied so that the chord is perpendicular to and 
point coincident with the middle line of the body plan o" 
men the centre of the arc coincides with a point 
beam at middle line the arc cuts the °®the 

a noint in the projection of the beam-end line. Fhe pointe in toe 
beam-end or bearo-at-side line so formed slmiil? ^ ® 

which is tested by projection into the contracted sheer plan, and the 

^^The^^wmT^ the lower protective deck in a ‘*{*^6^5110 

the sheer drawing. Throughout that ^ of ^ 

covered by the main armour belt, wtech «« 


and the sioping sides foraa cylindrical surfaces, ^he straight luies of 
toe sides arid middle of the deck section are jdiiied by arcs 
ciides of uniform radius, to** part of the deck is necessarily lair 
from the nature of the method of constructing toe sections of its 
•urfaceg At the end# of the ship the beam^nt-mkldle and beam-at-side 
lines are copied from the sheer drawing and faired on the floor and 
toe beam surface between these points may be faired by one or more 
bow and buttock lines. 

The surface of the framing behind toe main armour belt in a war- 
ship, arranged as shown by the midship section depicted, is pmllel 
to the surface of the armour and distant from it the thick- 
ness of armour and wootl backing plus the thickness of 
plating behind armour, generally a double toic^ess of 
plating flush jointed. 'This distance, less the thickness of jjnugi-, 
toe .shell plating already taken off in getting in the frame 
lines, is set in normal to the surface toown by the lines on the floor 
m wake of the armoured side by approximate methexis similar 
to those used in taking off toe plank and plating, and the pre- 
lections of the frame lines behind armour m toe body plan are 
thus obtained and drawn in. The frames are usually single M 
bars extending vertically from deck to deck and arc completely 
defined by these lines without the necessity of drawing any inside 
surface lines. . - , j 

Projections of the intersection of the surface ol the iramos behind 
armour with the beam surface of the dock at the top of the frames 
and with the plate surface of toe deck at their Keels are drawn in 
the half-breadth plan, and expansion drawings of the froroe »urla^ 
are prepared in a manner somewhat similar to thfct which will be 
descnlied later in dealing with the expansion of the surface of 
separate armour plate, excojit that in the present case toe whole 
length of the surface is expanded in two or three ^-m. scale drawings. 
The expanded positions of the frame lines, and of any longituomu 
girders which may be lilted behind armour are shown on this 
drawinc. also the atiiiroximale iiositions of the armour plate butts 
aiul edges and of tne armour Ixilts. The butts and 
plating bt'hmd armour are arranged on this drawing and too dlmcn- 
Lons of the plates measured therefrom in ordering them from the 

Thin protective iilating lx*yond the ends of the main aroiour belt 
usually projects from the shii>'s side and is secured witlmut wood 
backing direct to the shell jilatmg, which is worked m two thicknesses 
flush jointed in wake of the protective plating. In this toe f^e 
surface of the ship alreatly laid oft is the frame surf^ 1 
armour, and the disjxisilioh of the butts ami edges of the plating 
Ixdiind armour and of the armour itself is arranged on the half block 
model ; but only the plating behind the armour is ordered to dimen- 
sions taken fiom the model. . • „ 

It is imjxirtant that the detailed information givintf the slWfws 
and dimensions of the armour plates should lx* in the hands of the 
manufacturers as early as possible on account of the time 
required for the manufacture of this material. As, more- 
over, modern armour plate steel is so hard that it is im- of 

]>ossible to cut it with machine t(X)ls, the plates must be ^ ^rmretlp, 
delivered of the exact size required, and the information 
sent to the manufacture] s must lx* ol a high degree of accuracy. 
For this reason the shapes and sizes of the armour jilales are 
sometimes obtained by the " mocking up" process, in Inch the 
surface of the armour is represented in three dimensions by n^mg 
moulds or batten frames to the st'ctions of llte surface the 
body plan on the floor and erecting tluOT m their corrt'ct 
and fore ami aft relative positions. The jiositions of the butts 
and edges of the plates being marked on the frames so «>'b®ted 
the moulds for each plate, as dcscribid below, can be *“*^0 with 
great accuracy, and this process is practically necessary if there 
is any coScrable twist in the surface of the ship where 

covered by the armour. , 

In general, however, the armoured side is very little twisted an 
can be treated for practicable purposes as a d*’v«lopBble smfa^ in 
which case the necessary information can be obtained by 
of laying off as described below, which, though 
approximate, is found by experience to be sufficiently accurate for 

^Inlfg^^oyThc^^rtion of the body plan shows sejetions of the 
surface by planes of the frames, which arc generally 2 
the armoir, and the half breadth shows projections of «PP®® ^ 
lower boundaries of the armour ^J^armour 


two strakes, which is arranged to he m a level plane. 
belt extends from the main deck above to the ariMur decl^b^w^ 



inaecurmeiei. in building the rert ol the 'X! 

in reetriction of the space between the two decks. 
follows the amour deck edge, which is usui^y a level 
the length of the belt ; but is kept an inch or two f b»ve it to a^ 
making the armour plates with a shaiy i^ge to fit the Muto angle 
between the protective deck and the ^ s ^^.^^Xb^seeSon 
actually rests on the deck as shown by 

■ The butts of toe armour are arranged bnek fashion, tha t 


covered by the main armour uciv, Thebuttsof the armour are arrangea onca • 

«?»;^ne“ T»^p?'Xrel? 1 a™^ ! '^He butt, of one strake at the mlddW of a plate in the 
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Btrake, and each btftt should be aa close aa possible to one of the 
vertical frames behind armour in order to a!Uow the amfour bolts to 


The speoihcation gives particulars of the dimensions of the bolt 
to be used and lays down the general principle of their distribution, 


be sufficiently near the butt of the plate. At the same time it is e.g. one bolt to so many square feet of armour. The bolts aie 
convenient both far manufacturing purposes and for erecting the approximately arranged in accordance with thil specification on 


plates at the ship, to have the butt surfaces a# nearly as^iosiibl* the expansion of the plating behind armour. For the puipo^ of 
normal to the surface of the plates. The butts are therefore arranged the present drawing their positions must be definitely fixed sufficiently 
in vertical planes whose traces in the half-breadth plan lie in direction clear of the frames behind armour to allow space for putting on the 
between the normals to the projections of the upper and lower edges nuts. With vertically ajrranged frames practically the fore and aft 
of the plate. The lengths of the plates are made as great as possible position only is of importance from this point of view. The pro- 
taking into consideration the capacity of the manufacturer’s rolls jections of the normals to the plate surface representing the centre 
and of the appliances for handling them during erection at the lines of the bolts are drawn in the half-breadth plan, and shifted 
ship. if necessary to give the required clearance of the frames. The 

To lay off any plate such as that of which the projections of the positions of the centres on the back of the plates are then measured 
intersections of the planes of tlic butts with the surface of the along the curved sections of this surface in the body and half-breadth 
armour arc ad, cd in the body plan and c^d^ in the half plans from the nearest edge and butt, and these distances are indi- 

breadth, a straight line YY is drawn in the body plan so that its cated in figures on the drawing. 

direction he.s between the directions of the normals to ab and cd The positions of any holes for the fastenings of top and bottom 
at tlie points where they cut YY, and a straight Une XX is drawn edge covering plates, or of any fittings to go on the outside surface 


between the normals to the projections of the upper and lower edges 
of the plate. The lengths of the plates are made as great as possible 
taking into consideration the capacity of the manufacturer’s rolls 
and of the appliances for handling them during erection at the 
ship. 

TO lay off any |^te such as that of which the projections of the 
intersections of the planes of tlie butts with the surface of the 
armour arc ab, cd in the body plan and a^b^, C|d, in the half 
breadth, a straight line YY is drawn in the body plan so that its 
direction lie.s between the directions of the normals to ab and cd 
at tlie points where they cut YY, and a straight line XX is drawn 
in the luilf-breadth plan similarly lying between the normals to Cj, 
and 6) and approximately at the centre of the plate. 

^ttens are bent to the curves a\b, cYd, a,XC], 6,Xd] and the 
points named are marked on the battens so as to give the lengths 
aY, bY , a^X, &c., measured round the curves. A pair of rectangular 
axes OX, OY dxv then drawn in any convenient position on the 


of the armour are also shown by figured distances from the edges 
and butts of the plates on this drawing. All holes must be drilled 
and tapped in the plates by the manufacturer before the final 
hardening process which renders the material unworkable. 

The drawing also shows the plate in each strake selected as the 


axes OX, OY ifre then drawn in any convenient position on the " shutter in " or last plate to be fitted in place. This plate is not 
floor and the pomts a., b^, found such that the co-ordinates of finally completed by the manufacturer until all the rest are in place 
^are Ya, Xa,, oib^, Yb and Xb,, of c^, Yc and Xc,, of d^, Yd and Xdi. at the ship and moulds have been made to the space wliich remains 
The figure obtained by joining the pomts so found by to be filled up. 

straight lines iif regarded as the expanded shape of the surface of The moulds for screen bulkhead armour are prepared in a similar 
the plate. A flexible batten mould is made to this figure and is used manner, but tiie process is usually simpler as the surface of this 


straight lines w regarded as the expanded shape of the surface of 

the plate. A flexible batten mould is made to this figure and is used manner, but tlie process is usually simpler as the surlace of this 
by the manufacturer to mark the four comers of the plate and thus armour, when not actually plane, is cylindrical with a vertical 
to get its superficial size. A pair of moulds such as N are made, one generating hne and therefore accurately developable, 
to tiie top and the other to the bottom of the plate in the half-breadth For barbette armour nothing more than a drawing is usually 

necessary, the barbette being circular in 
INPMMUON plan, the surface cylindricals and the tup 

m a horizontal plane. 

I I ' Ix The information issued from the Mould 

•orr MOuuM — n* Loft for the guidance of the workmen in 

! 1 ’“"T 1 I shipyard has been generally 

M 1 L j t passed over in the foregoing 

I ' \ 1 1 tr — — -1 T description, which has been de- ' 

I I LU " w voted principally to the information pre- 

J \ n E I pared for the guidance of manufacturers 

H g! \ \\ I 1 of material, but it IS not intended to imply 

n g *1 \ \\ L ^i 52 !^J 5 Si that all the material is ordered before 

il\ • J ^ iX erection is begun. Much of the informa- 

\\\ t ' i! erection of the frames and 

i\\\ I ; other parts of the structure, including the 

\\\\ I moulds transverse and longitudinal 

\\\^ frames amidships, may be given before the 

y\\Y\ — . — ^ ends of the ship are faired on the floor. 

rnr^ i ^ n ^ battens are provided giving the 

'''''''' j u--— spacing of the transverse frames through- 

out the length of the ship, the ^ . 

HStr tfiEADTH ^ hncs defining their positions on 

t I IIP j 1^1 being marked with the dis- 

I A “*^-L [ ^ ^ tinguishing numliers by which the frames 

T ^ s ^ are identified on all the drawings, moulds 

^.i I— — T ^ — ' and mfunuatiun subsequently issued. 

0 , — ■ The drawing showing the size of each 

— ^ plate and the position of each butt of the 

flat and vertical keel plating and angle 
bars, prepared in connection with the 
ordenng of the material, is completed to 

— — 1 — MB — -U** - L — •- show all details of the keel and its riveting 

Pig. 107. in accordance with the specification, and 

serves as information for its erection. 

plan, showing the curvature of the edge and the direction ot the Section moulds are made in accordance witli the frame lines 
butts ; and another pair such as M, one at each butt, showing the m the body plan for guidance m shaping the flat keel plates trans- 
curvature of tlie edge of the butt plane and tlie sectional shape of versely, and on these the edges of the adjacent plates are also 
the tup and bottom of the plate. The butt moulds are made to the marked. 

section of the surface of the plate by the plane of the frame, which The practice, at one time quite common, of making batten moulds 
is indistinguisliable from the section by the very slightly inclined to each frame hne on the Mould Loft floor for the guidance of the 
plane of the butt, liach of the butt moulds serves for the two workmen employed bending the angle or zed bars, und- 
plates which loin at the butt, but each edge mould refers only to one shaping and assembling the parts of the frame, is now ™®*’'*'** 
rate* Female moulds, the backs of wliich are straight hnes which almost entirely superseded by the use of the *' scrive- ^*"**** 

He in one plane, or, as it is technically expressed, are ” out of wind- board.** Such batten moulds, when issued, showed the outline 


Ordar ot 
work. 


HAtr saeadth 


Ml -kf* 


Fig. 107. 

plan, showing the curvature of the edge and the direction ot the 
butts ; and another pair such as M, one at each butt, showing the 
curvature of tlie edge of the butt plane and tlie sectional shape of 
the tup and bottom of the plate. The butt moulds are made to the 
section of the surface of the plate by the plane of the frame, which 
is indistinguisliable from the section by the very slightly inclined 
plane of the butt. IDach of the butt moulds serves for the two 
plates which loin at the butt, but each edge mould refers only to one 
rate* Female moulds, the backs of wliich are straight hnes which 


cfiato» Female moulds, the backs of wliich are straight hnes which 
He in one plane, or, as it is technically expressed, are " out of wind- 


mg" when the moulds ore in their proper position, are also made to of the frame, or of the part of the frame between two longi- 
fit on the butt and edge moulds as P, Q in the figure. By means of tudinals, the shape of the floor plate or bracket plates, the position 
these moulds the manufacturer makes each separate plate to its of the plate edges and other bevdHng spots, and generally everything 


correct curvature and twist, while the top and bottom ” out-of- 
winding *' moulds for two or more consecutive plates have a 
common straight lino drawn on them as U in the figure, to fix 
the relative position of the plates when they are temporaniy 
erected at the manufacturer’s works to prove the correctness of 
their shape. 

A drawing is also made showing superposed expansions of the 
back and front surfaces of the armour without any necessity for | 
e xtrem e accuracy, as these surfaces are fully defined by tlie moulds. 
The butts and edges of the plates with numbers identifying each 
plate with its moulds are shown on this drawing. 


necessary for completing the frame ready to go into its place at the 
ship. 

The scrive-board is an auxiliary mould loft floor constructed 
conveniently near the frame-bending slabs, and having copied on it, 
with certain modifications or additions adapting it to the . 
practical needs, of the shipyard work, the whole of the 7“*^” 
body plan as laid off on the Mould Loft floor. For con- 
venience in copying the lines it is sometimes made so that it can 
be divided into portable parts and taken to the Mould Loft to have 
the lines copied on it, and then transported to its proper position 
and put together again. Otherwise it is a fixture, in its proper 
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ot laying tlMi Unsa on it » om of 1 as afiown by tbaae atafia by dtoting Vtam InaihA vhfnfty of «ib 
<» d in at e > oi tiieir intenectioiu with wa,ter kmgitttdwiif. 


attd diagonal lines, and is the same in either case. AU of the tiame 
hues are shown on the ^ve-board, and the complete section ol the 
fraine surface for boih sid^ of the sMp is shown at each station. To 
avoid confusion of lines, either a separate board is used for the fore 
and aft^ bodies, or they are drawn on the same board with their 
centre lines parallel and a few feet apart, and one of the two bodies 
mverted. All the lines already referred to as having been laid off 
in the body plan on the mould loft floor, including the lines of outer 
edges of all transverse frames, the inner edges of all in the donble ' 
bottom* and the upper edges of all floor plates outside the double 
bottom, the projections of plate edges of inner and outer bottom, 
^d of lonmtudinal frames and main longitudin^ bulkheads, pro- 
jections of beam at side lines for all decks, and of tlie intersection of 
the beam surface of the protective deck by the plane of each frame, 
are copied on the scrive-board and rased in on its surface. The 
8<^ve-lx)ard thus gives complete information of the shape and 
dimensions of every part of each transverse frame. To completely 
define tlui frame the “ bevelling '* is required in addition, that is 
the angle betw^ the two fianges of the angle bar on the edge of the 
frame connecting it to the outer or inner bottom plating. The 
bevelling is usually given at the plate sight edges ; but any other 
convenient Ixsvelling spots may be chosen and their positions marked 
on the frame lines. To obtain the bevelUng at any spot a normal is 
drawn to the frame line in the body plan at the spot ; the distance 
from tlie frame line is measured along this normal to its intersection 
with the next frame line towards the midsliip section, and this 
distance is set up as one of the sides containing the right angle in a 
right-angled triangle of which the frame space is the base. The angle 
of this triangle opposite the base is the supplement of the bevelbng 
of the frame at the spot considered. When the curvature of ^e 
bottom in the plane normal to the square station at the bevelling 
spot considered is sensible in the length of a frame space, the normw 
distance measured is that between the two frame lines on either side 
of that at which the bevelling is to be obtained, and the base of the 
triangle is made equal to twice the frame space. The bevellings for 
each frame are marked on a bevelling board, the angles between the 
straight lines marked on tlie side of the board and the straight edge 
of the board representing both the beveUing and its supplement. 
In the frame liars there is no doubt as to which of these 
angles tlie workmen are to regard as the tnie bevelling, since 
the flanges of the frames are all turned towards the midship 
section, so as to make the true bevelling always greater than 
a right angle, or " standing " as it is usually expressed, in con- 
tradistinction to *' under " bevelhng, which is less than a right 
angle. 

Special bevelling frames are used in marking the bevelling boards, 
by which the construction of the triangles is reduced to set^g ofl 
the normal measurement between the frame hnes and drawing the 
hypotenuse directly on the bevelUng board. The flanges of the angle 
bars on the inside edge of the frame, or the “ reverse " frame bars, 
usually point the same way (that is towards the midship section) as 
the flanges of the frame bars, throughout the double bottom, in 
order to facilitate the construction of the bracket frame. Where the 
breadth of the longitudinals is constant, therefore, the bevelling of 
these angles on the inner bottom is tlie supjilement of that of the 
frame angles. But throughout the double Ixittom neither bevelling 
differs much from a right angle. When the longitudinals taper in 
breadth separate bevellings must be taken for the inner angles bv a 
method similar to that already described for the frame angles. 
Outside the double bottom the reverse angle, or inner part of the 
spht zed bar, is either unconnected to anything but the floor plate, 
or else connects to a horizontal 
flat, and does not n'quire 
bevelling. 

The bevellings of the short 
angle bars which connect the 
bracket or floor plates of the 
transverse frames to the longi- 
tudinals are also obtained by 
measuring in the body plan 
at the middle of the inter- 
section of the longitudinal 
surface with the plane of a 
frame station the normal dis- 
tance to its intersection with 
the plMe of the next frame 
station, and setting it up as 
one Side of a right-angled 
triangle of which the frame 

soace is the base. , 

To chock the spread of the transverse frames during their 
erection, half -breadth Bta«B and height of breadth »to«s ^ 
issued from the monld loft, or their lengths may be takw 
off tte scrive- board. These give the co - ordiMtM of the 
iatefsectiong of the longitudinal sight edges with the fr^e 
Unas., referred to the middle line of die body plM and a 
level line through the underside of the ked at each station. 
The frames are brought to and held in their correct positions 


Shoring ribbands are not nnivwsally employed, the longitudinats 
at some shipyards being reliod upon to ko^ the^nniveiee iraaun 
in thei^correct tdatilve position while framing the thtp. 
when they are useS, one is Usually placed a few inchm 
below and parall^ to each deck edge and longitudinal sight 
edge. For the ribbands under the deck edges, the beam at side line Is 

projected into an uncpntracted half-breadth plan, a flexible batten is 
bent to the line, and on it are marked the ptisitions and directions 
of the ordinates representing the traces of the pl^es of the irimea. 
The ribband batten is then used to mark the positions of the frames 
on the ribband itself, merally made of pitch pine about 6 ih. equate 
in section. The posirion where the upper ed^ of flie ribband is to 
come is marked on the scrive-board and the marks transferred to 
the frame angles when they are bent. When the frames are erected 
at the ship they are^ought into their correct positions as shown by 
the marks on fee ribband, the upper edw of which is kept to the 
marks on the frames. The frames and ribband are temporarily 
secured together, until the plating is fitted, and the whole leent in 
its proper position by shores. The ribbands under the longitudinals 
lie lor practical purposes in 'diagonal jilanes, which must be rabatted 
in order to get the positions and directimis of the frames correctly 
marked on the ribband battens. The ribbands areanarked, secured 
to the frames and sliored, similarly to those under the deck 
edges. • 

A beam mould is prepared for each deck, the upper edge of the 
mould showing tlie round down or camber of the ilongest beam in 
relation to a level line marked on the mould. The mould 
is applied to the body plan on the mould loft floor or on 
the scrive^-boatd in its correct position at each frame 
station and the ends of each beam are marked on it, the ends being 
short of tlie frame lines by an amount which varies with the nature 
of the frame, but sufficient iti any case to clear the inside of the 
flange of the frame bar. Bevclling-boards are supplied showing tlw 
angle at each frame station between the upper edge of the beam and 
the frame line for guidance in forming the beam arm, which is usually 
two and a half times the depth of the beam, and the form of wluch is 
shown by a. separate mould. When placing the beams iff position at 
the ship their height is given by the beam end lines shown on the 
scrive-board and tranaferred to the frames when bent to the lines on 
the scrivc-board. , ^ ^ 

The lieam mould for the armoqr deck shows the length o* ju* 
sloping part and the sliape of the knuckle, with only a short length of 
the mi^le horizontal part. On the horizontal i^uld 

vertical lines are drawn at a given distance from itlip middle line at 
each frame station. . . . , , * i 

It is essential tliat the shape of the longitudinal frames should be 
obtained with considerable accuracy, especially when fialf- 
breadths and heights measured to their sight edges are , 

largely relied upon for keeping the transverse frames to 
their designed spread during erection. 

As already stated, the longitudinal surface does not much 
differ from a surface generated by the normal to the ship 8 
surface as it travels along the curve of the longitudinal simit 
edge. The surface generated by the normal is dcvoloprfble 
provided the sight edge is a line of curvature, which i8 approxi- 
mately ensured by the method of drawing it, and it is found by 
experience that no error of practical importave is mvolyed in 
developing the surface of the longitudinal by the followmg 

approximate method. 

Fig. 108 shows part of the body plan m which the frame linw are 
numbered 1 to 7, the projection of the longitudinal sight edge is 
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shown by a b c d e f £, and the projections of the tracei of tto 
longitudinal surface wiw the planes of the frames arc shown by the 

1: L kk /./>/• Jiff- 


straight lines Oj aa», fri bbm, cc^, dec, *. 

The curves a, ft, c, di s, /, g, and a« ft, c, «, /• 
all the traces at right angles, so that they axe involutes of thw 
^ ■ chosen at convenient distances Deydoo 


envelope. Their positions are chosen at convenient distances oeyw 
the innde and outside of the group of frame lines, which defines the 
length of longitudinal which is to be developed in one operation. 
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AuraUel stnight ILiet A,G„ A,G„ the distance betwecsn wl^h is 
equal to the normal distance between the two involutes in the 
body plan, are drawn in any convenient position on the floor, 
and perpendicular’ ordinates, i, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6^ 7, drawn between 
them distant the frame space af^rt Ilie long^udinal is developed 
in ^s plan on the assumption that when its surface is unrolled 


uy WjVxa iu i.ui; w vuv uwflu 

whic^ the surface is to be unrolled, the lengths g^/J, g^»i, &c., are 
measured along the curve of the involute and set ofl along the lines 

5»4» Ac., in the plan giving the points F^, K3, Ac., which represent 
with sufficient approximation the true positions of points of the line 
01 6, Cl d, r, /i g, in space relatively to a straight line through g, 
per^dicular to the body plane. A batten is bent through the points 
Gj F, li)| D| Cg Bg Ag thus obtained, and the positions of the points 
marked on the batten, which is then allowed tq spring straight along 
the Une G, Ai, the points Fj D, C B, A, l>eing marked from Sie coixe* 
spending marks on the batten. The points F, E, D, C, B.. A, are ob- 
tained from the other involute in a similar manner, and the straight 
lines F,F„ E|£g, Ac., obtained by joining corresponding points are 
regarded as the expanded positions of fhe traces of the longitudinal 
surface with the planes of .the frames. The distances G^G, F^jF, Ej,E, 
Ac^ are then ma le eiiual to g^, /,/, Ac. , m the body, and the curve 
G F E D C B A through the points so found is the expanded sight 
edge of the longitudinal. The cliatance.s (iGo, FF^, KE^, Ac., are then 
made equal to the depth of the longitudinal m the plane of the cor- 
responding fraipe stations, when G„ E^ D^, C. Bg Ag will be the 
ex^ndc'd shape of the inner edge of the longitudinal. 

The method described above is sufficiontiy accurate to lay off a 
whole longitudinal in one length, if it is not abnormally twisted. 
A modification of this method, in wtuch the involutes n, 6, g, and 
0« 6g gg are replaced by straight lines peipendicular to the trace, 
from which the longitudinal is to be unroued, may be used ; but, 
without affording any substantial simplification of the work, its 
accuracy is so much less than that of the method described above, 
that it is not safe to lay off more than two or three plates of the 
lonntudinal in one length by it. 

When the longitudinal is much twisted, as, for example, when the 
longitudinal surface at its end is to be made continuous with a deck 
flat^ which is not normal to the surface of the ship, it is generally 
desirable to use the more labonous but reliable meth^ of “ mocking 
up." 

In fig. 109 the curves numbered 1 to 6 arc projections of fraipe lines 
in the body plan, abedti is the projection of the sight edge 

of the longitudinal 
breaking into the 
projection of the 
edge of a deck fiat 
at a, and Uj c, d, 
e, /, is the projection 
of the inner edge of 
the longitudinal. 
The edges of the 
longitudinal are 
faired so that the 
traces of the longi- 
tudinal with 
planes of the frames 
shall turn uniformly 
from tlie liorizont^ 
position of the deck 
flat at ooi to the 
position of the main 
part of the longi- 
tudinal normal to 
the frame lines at 6 
and beyond, the depth of the longitudinal in the planes of the 
frames being kept constant. 

LL is tile trace of a level plane drawn conveniently near to the sight 
edge in such a position that it is entirely below all the traces of the 
lonjptudinal with the planes of the frames throughout the length 
which is to bo mocked up. Trapezoidal frames made of four straight 
battens nailed together at tlie corners, such a.s X Y E E in the figure, 
are made to show the relative position of tlie traces of tlie longi- 
tudinal surface and of the level plane with the plane of each frame. 
The outer and inner ends of the trace of the longitudinal surface are 
marked on the upper batten of tech frame as at e, and a point 
0|, fixing the lateral position of each batten frame relatively to a 
convenient straight hnc perpendicular to the planes of the ship's 
fr^es, IS marked on the lower batten. A diagonal plane such as 
Dp can be used insti’ad of the level plane LL for convenience in 
aUowing smaller and better-shaped batten frames to be used ; and 
the process 1$ precisely the same. 

The batten frames are then erected on their bases XV in planes 
perpendicular to the floor, parallel to one another and distant the 
frame space apart, with the points O in all the frames lying in one 
straight line perpendicular to the batten frames. TTie upper edges 
of the upper tiattens thenvdefine the true shape of the longitudinal 
surface in three dimensiotM, and a fair curve through the points 
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z, Ac., marked on the battens represents the outer edge, and through 
points #1, Ac., the inner edge of the longitudinal. 

Whether ^e shape of the longitudinal has been obtained by 
development on the floor or by the mocking-i/p process, batten 
moulds are made to the outline of each plate, the butts being arranged 
to come in the middle of a frame space allotted to them in the dralf/- 
ing, giving the shift of butts of bottom {riating and longitudinals. 
Cross battens are fitted to mark the position of each transverse 
frame, and diagonal battens in each frame space to stiffen the mould, 
and to carry marks or figures indicating tlie shape and dimensions 
of the lightening hole, winch occurs between each pair of frames in 
non-watertight longitudinals. These moulds are used by theworkmen 
ior marking ufi the shape of .the plates and the positions of the 
rivet holes in them, the size and spacing of the rivets being given by 
the specification. No moulds giving the twist of the longitudinal 
are recjuired, as that is so small that the plane plate can be pressed 
down mto shape on the ends of the parts of the transverse frames 
which must be already in position when the longitudinal is erected 
at the ship. 

The external sectional shape of the bilge keel in a sheathed ship 
consists of a single steel plate in the middle of the section covered 
over by wood trimmed to shape. The plate lies in 
a diagonal plane and is readily laid off by rabatting 
the diagonal plane. This gives the true form of the intersection 
of the bilge keel plate with the surface of tlie frames, and the 
outer edge of the plate is obtained by setting out from the inner 
edge the specified width of the keel plate plus an allowance for the 
thickness of the shell-platiiig. 

In an unsheathed ship the bilge keel is of triangular section, as 
shown in the body plan in fig. 99, and is formed by two steel plates 
riveterl together at their outer edges and connected to the shell- 
plating by angle bars at their inner edges, the space between the 
plates being filled with wood. In this case the middle plane of the 
keel is a diagonal plane, as shown by 2D in the figure. The depth of 
the bilge keel at each frame plus the allowance for shell-plating is 
set out from the frame line along the diagonal, giving the vertex of 
the section of the keel at each frame station. A triangular mould is 
then made to the section of the bilge keel shown in the midship 
section drawing and is applied with its vertex coinciding with the 
points on the floor found as de.scribed alxive and with its centre line 
coinciding with the diagonal, and the traces of the sides of the keel 
are drawn by it at each frame station as ab,di\ in the figure. 

The surface of each side of the keel is then developed in the same 
way as the surface of a longitudinal except that in this case, since 
all the toces are parallel, the involutes used in the case of the 
longitudinal become straight hnes, and the development is strictiv 
accurate. A mould to each plate of the bilge ked, similar to the 
mould for a longitudmal plate, is prepared from the expansion on 
the floor and issued for the guidance of the workmen. A triangular 
batten mould, made to show the angle between the diagonal plane, 
in which the centre of the bilge keel hes, and the horizontal, and 
having marked on it a point to be set at a given distance from the 
middle line plane of the ship at the height of the under side of the 
ked, IS also issued to enable the position of the centre line of the bilge 
keel to be sighted-in on the bottom plating of the ship. 

The remaining mformation issued for the erection of the ship is 
mostly in the form of drawings, which are largely descriptive rather 
than dimensioned, inasmuch as the frames and beams of ^ 
the slup being once erected all other principal parts have 
to conform to them in shape, even where a slight difference may 
occur between their sliapc as erected and as laid off on the mould 
loft floor. 

All the drawings of the structure and of the fittings must Ik* 
pushed on and issued to the shipyard in good time. Very much 
of the success achieved in actual building will depend upon the 
efiicienc}^ of the drawing office, and the rapidity with which the 
various detailed working plans can be supplied for guidance. 
These plans must be accurate and complete, and must be ready 
as soon as reijuired. The drawing-office staff has the oversight 
of weights actually worked into the ship, a careful record of 
which should be kept. Each firm has its own system of work 
in these departments, but experience shows that the more 
thorough and systematic the work in the drawing office and its 
adjunct, the mould loft, the better the general result. Another 
important record is the cost of materials and labour. In all 
shipyards careful account is kept of workmen’s time, whether 
employed on piece or by the day. Many different systems are 
in vogue ; but whatever the system, the aim is to record the cost 
of the labour in each trade, and the detailed cost of various parts 
of the ship. 

While the work connected with laying-off and obtaining 
materials. Ac., is going on, the shipwrights, assisted by . . 

handy latxiurerB, prepare the ground for the keel blocks. 
lay the blocks at the proper height and inclination, ana 
secure them against being floated away by the tide or being 
accidentally tripped while the ship is building. The blocks consist 
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of tevenl pieces of tough rectangular timber^ 4 to 6 ft. in lenc^, 
and laid on each other to the height required. The tcm block is 
called the cap^piece, and is of oak or other hard wood. The blocks, 
are spaced about^4 ft. apart for ships of medium sire, and somewhat 
less for ships of luge size. They are usually placed upon a longi- 
Ihdmal bed of timber^ which remains embedded in the ground for 
successive ships : the ground should be hard, or very well pilecL 
otherwise the blocks may sink when weight becomes conc^traM 
over them during building, and diflicul^ arises from the keel, u the 
propc^ing shafts, drooping from a straight line. The upper surface 
of the bl^ks must be at such a height from the ground that men, 
especially riveters, can do their work with facility under the bottom 
of the vessd, tliat the launch can be fitted, and that when launch^ 
the vesitel may move down into the water without striking the ground. 
The last-named is a most important consideration ; and thus it 
comes about that the first thing to be settled, before the blocks are 
laid, IS how the vessel is to be munched. The tops of all the bl^ks 
are accurately adjusted to a plane surface sloping about f m. in a 
foot from bow to stem. The shipwrights at the same time prepue 
the uprights for the staging, and erect them around the buUdme 
berth in suitable position with the first hne of staging, which will 
be required at an early period in the ship's construebon. Tw 
platers and angle-smiths begin to prepare the keel, framing, oull^ 
heads, &c., as soon as the material is delivered and the layin^on 
and mould-making are sufiiciently advanced for the purpose, 
actual building genersdly dates from the first work of this 
character. 

The keels of small vessels usually consist of a stout flat bar 
placed verticaUy and attached to the garboi^d strakes by through 
rivets. Occasiomdly the keel consists of a vertical centre 
through-plate, with side bars at its lower edge. In 
"**"••* large mercliant ships, and in war vessels, the keel usually 
consists of a wide horizontal plate running along the centre line 
of the bottom, the sides being turned up as necessary to foUow 
shape of the bottom (see figs. 118 and 119, Plate XIll.). The framing 
varies very considerably with the size and type of the ship, as 
already described. In smaU vessels a frame usually consists of 
an angle bar, called a ivame bar, extending from gunwale to gunwale, 
to which is riveted a bar, also continuous from gunwale to gunwale, 
called a reverse bar, in such a way as to form a built-up Z-bar, and 
between these floor-plates are introduced across the bottom, to give 
the required strength when resting on the jground or on the- blocks. 
Sometimes the frame consists of a Z-bar, in which case the reverse 
bar is not reijuired in the vicinity of the floor-plate. Sometimes 
angle bulbs are used for frames, as in the case of oil steamers, where 
internal ceilings are not required. The process of constiucting a 
complete frame of angle bars and plate is as follows ; From the 
scrive-boards the shape of the section at the frame is transferr^ to 
the bending blocks or slabs, the outline being drawn in with ch^ : 
the necessary preparation is made, and the frame bar is drawn froni 
the furnace, and while hot bent to its shape and giv'cn the required 
bevel. The reverse bar is prepared in the same way, except that the 
inner edge of the frame and floor must be worked to. The floor- 
plate has to be cut to shape. In large ships tlie frame bars, reverse 
bars and floor-plates will be in two, or even in three, pi^s ; m this 
case the butts are kept some distance from the middle line, and are 
shifted in alternate frames, so as not all to lie in the same fore-Md- 
aft lines. The butts of both frame and reverse bare, as weU as 
those of tiie floor-plate, are butt-strappe^ to maintain as much w 
possible the strcn^h of the structure. The frame bar, floor-plate 
and reverse frame bar all being set, they are placed together in 
their respective positions over tlic outline of the frame on 
the slabs or scrive-boards, the final adjustments made and rivet 
holes marked and punched, Wd the work secured together and 
riveted up, ,, , . . j 

When the keel is in place, and as far as possible nveted, toe 
frames, bulkheads and beams, which have been made ready by 
the iron-workers, are brought to the building slip and got into 
position by the shipwrights. They are held in place and fai^ by 
means of shores and ribbands. The latter are made from straigiu- 
grained timber of considerable length, sawn out in long strm^ht 
pieces of square transverse section. They hold the frames in positmn 
until the outside plating is riveted. Upon them arc marked the 
fines at which they must be crossed by each frame and they w 
bent round and attached to the frames in a fore^ind-aft direc^n 
at certain heights, which arc marked on the frames at the aenye- 
boards Some four or more ribbands are used each side of the ship. 
As the work proceeds, the positions of the framw aito nbban<te are 
checked continuously, their positions being mmnthin^ by shores 
from the ground, or some structure prepared for the purpose. 
Except in smaU vessels, the beams are not attached to the frames 
before they are erected, but are hoisted into place as soon as ^ssiblc 

The bulkheads are put together on some convenient flat surface, 
sometimes on the senve-board or a similar platiorm cons^cted 
for the purpose. If of Urge size, they are transferred piece by 
piece an! ^ted at their proper positions in the ship : but who- 
ever possible, they are riveted up and hoisted into position complete. 
The Sm and stOTpost are obtained from the forge or 
erected at an early stage of the work. The part of the stem abaft 


the transom is sometimes Mhed separately m tiie ground befbre 
being erec^ in the slnp. The centre keelson is ^erally worksid 
intercostaliy between the floors, but it has continucpus parts, usually 
angle bars, above the floors. £a^ intercostal pUto is securtd by 
L angle bars or flans^ edges to the floors and tb tiie flat ked plate, 
f Sometimes it is dntinuous, especially in Urge ships and in war- 
toips. The frames are then cut by it, and the floor-pUtes are attached 
to it by short angle bars. After the centre keelsons, the sidu keelsons 
and side and dcci: stringers are fitted. The steel pilUre ate substituted 
for the shores supporting tlie deck beams, being riveted at their 
heads to the beams and at their heels to the keelron, inner Ikittom 
or tank top. 

While the work is proceeding, the shipwrights make the stages, 
put up gangways and Udders for carrying on the work, fit extra 
blocks and shores, or remove and replace them as may be required. 
They line off aU plate edges on the frames, the overiap being usually 
painted in with white paint, ready for the pUters. They also erect 
tlie stem, stempost, rudder and shaft brackets, or struts in twin- 
screw vessels. 

In a ship fitted with an inner bottom the procedure is somewhat 
more complicated, as the transverse frames cannot be lilted into 
pUce as a whole. There are many varieties in the arrangements in 
such cases ► one frequently adopted is. shown in fig. iiv In which 
the inner bottom extends out to the turn of the bilgt?- This figure 
also shows the general construction of the vessel, including the 
framing at a bulkhead and elsewhere, the bulkhead itself witii an 
its stiffening bars and attachments to the sides of the vessel, and the 
inner bottom. At the centre fine, immediately over tlie Hjit keel 
plates, there is a vertical girder, the full depth of tne double bottom, 
connected to the flat keel pUte and to the centre pUtc of the inner 
bottofn bv continuous double-angle bars. Tliis centre rirder may 
or may not be water-tight, according to the desired tank arrange- 
ments. The transverse frames are in four parts : tlie two lower 
extending on either side from the centre girder to the mar^ 
plate of the double bottom, which is a continuous girder of special 
construction : and the two upper, from the margin pUtes to the 
top-sides. Tlie lower parts consist of a floor-pUte with angle bars 
at its edges for attaching it to the outer and inner bottoms, the 
centre girder and the margin plate. At the bulkheads these floor- 
plates are solid, and the angle bars are united and made water- 
tight ; elsewhere they are lightened by holes, and the angle bars 
at their upper and lower edges and ends are separate pieces. 'The 
two upper parts of the transverse framing consist of a frame and a 
reverse bar, each having a deep and a shallow flange, and are riveted 
to one another along their deep flanges, with their shallow flangw 
standing the reverse way to one another. 'Jhe shell-plating is 
attached to the shallow flange of the frame bar. Between the centre 
girder and the margin pldte on each side of the ship there are 
two intercostal girders, the plates of which are connected by short 
angle bars to the floors and to the shell and inner bottom plating ; 
and between the margin ]>Utes and the lower deck on each* side 
there are three stringers, consisting of intercostal plates attach^ 
by short bare to the outer plating, and three continuous angle ban 
riveted to part of the intercos^l plates which extend beyond tht 
reverse bars. 

In the courac of erection, after the flat keel plate is laid upoif the 
blocks, and the centre girder placed upon it, the two lower parts of 
the frames, which have been' constructed alongside, are put into 
position, their outer ends being carried by ribbqpds shored from the 
ground. The intercostal girders and maigin plates are then fitted. 


the lower edge of the margin plate is brought close to the outer edge 
of the frames, and is connected by a longitudinal angle bar to the 
shell-plating, while its upper edge is flanged for the purpose of being 
attached to the inner bottom plating. The ship at this stage gives 
the impression that a flat pontoon is being constructed. 

When the margin plates are up and faired and, as far as desirably 
riveted, the upper parts of the frames on each side are erected and 
the fairing proceeded with as befoTe. The beams are no^ got into 
place, also the side and deck stringers. As will be seen, the margin 
plate cuts completely through the transverse frames, and special 
Drackets are provided to maintain the transverse stren^. The 
cliief advantages derived from cutting the frames by toe margin 
plate are the cheapness with which water-tight work is secured, and 
the rapidily with which this part of the work can be proceeded 
with. 

As soon as the keelsons and stringers are riveted, and ^e ship 
by their means sufficiently stiffened, the outside or shell plating IB 
commenced. 'The plating squad is supplied witli a drawing jfMlar 
showing the disposition of toe butts in each line of plat^ ; mittide 
light wooden moulds or templates are then made, gi^ng 
the exact shape of the edges and butts, and the pqsitions 
of all the rivet holes in the frames. From these moulds the edm 
and butts and the holes are marked off, the holes are punchM,^d 
tlie edges and butts sheared and planed. 'The plates ^ 
rolled to shape, furnacing being resorted to only when 
curvature is too extreme to be obtained wito the plate, cpld. ^e 
usual arrangement of toe plating is that of Inside and ottwqe 
strake. alt^natdy (>ee », fig. 79). The tai^e 
are worked first, are templated Off tho ship, and lie torectly 
ST toe Snges of the frame bars, the ontside or Overlapping 
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tku tbeo worked, and atn teo^tod from ike place they are 
iptehded, tp occupy on the ihip. They ace kmt at proper 
^itnnee from the Irames by lincre or slip# of the came 
thickness ae the adjacent ineide plates. Tovrards the ends 
ot the jdup the ntanber of stmkes of plating must be 
reduced, as the girth atong the frames is much fcss than 
over the inidshw portions. Stealers are introduced for 
this puroose ; they are single plates, which at one end 
receive the butts cu two plates, and at the other the butt 
of only one. By them two strakes are merged into one. 

Thf number of plates reouihog to be furnaced is small 
in comparison with the whole number, but there are always 
some at the after end of the ship, es^ially in the neigh> 
bonrhood of the bo.Hs (for the stern tube) and the counter, 
and a few at the forward end of most ships. As each plate is 
got ready, it is taken to the ship, hoisted into position, and 
temporarily secured by the platers by means of bolts and 
nuts. As the work oi plating proceeds, and the weight 
of the ship increases, extra shores are put into place, and 
bilge blocKs erected by the shipwrights, to keep the structure 
to its shape and prevent local and general " unfairnesa." 

The sheU'platiog in way of the intended bilge blocks is 
completed at as early a period as possible, and painted, so 
that when once tlie bilge liocks are in place they need not 
be disturbed until immediately before launching. While 
the platers are at jyork on the shell-plating, other squads 
of riveters are engaged on the deck -plating and internal 
work, such as the bunkers, engine and boiler bearers, the 
shaft ttmnel, casihgs and, in riie later stages, the hatches, 
houses on deck, &c., and as much as possible of the 
internal work is done before tlio sliell shuts out the day- 
light As tlie work is completed by the platers, it is ready 
for the riveters and caulkers ; and these trades fallow on 
without delay, except in some parts of the casings and 
decks in way of the machinery, which are left portable, 
and taken down after the launch, to allow the macliincry 
to be put in place. 

The platers usually work in squads, composed generally 
of throe platers, a marker-boy and a number of helpers 
or labourers, the number of whom depend on the size and 
weight of the plates, and the nature of the work to be done 
on them, and also on the facilities of the yard for liand* 
ling such material. On the work of a large vessel many 
of these squads would be employed. The riveters also 
work in squads, a squad consisting of two riveters, one 
holder-up and one heater-boy, with sometimes a catcher, 
i.e. a boy to pass dh the heated rivets when the distance 
from the rivet-hoarth is great. Pneumatic riveting has 
not made groat progress in Great Britain. Hydraulic 
riveting to a limited extent is adopted, especially in the 
casa of work that can be taken to tlie m8u:hiiie, such as 
frames, beams and oilier parts ; but in shipbuilding the 
large proportion of the riveting is done by hand. In the 
Royal dockyards platers’ work is done by shipwrights, 
and riveting is not considered a trade, though regarded 
as skilled labour. Shipwrights also lay the blocks, erect 
tlie ribbands, shore and fair the ship, but labourers con- 
struct the stages. Drillers' work consists in drilling by 
hand or by portable electric or pneumatic drills holes which 
it is not convcnieift or possible to punch or drill before 
erection ; they also rimer out and countersink punched 
and drilled holes when this is necessary. Portable electric 
or pneumatic drills are used when possible in some ship- 
yaras, and three •cylinder hydraulic engine drills are 
employed for some uuxposes, such as in cutting armour 
bolt holes in thick plating behind armour. The caulkers 
foUow closely upon the riveters, and genoraUy M'ork singly. 

A very important part of a caulker's duty is water- test- 
ing. In the large oil-tank steamers possibly H(x}o tons of 
water arc used for testing one ship alone, and about the 
same amount for a large war vessel. This water is 
pumped from the sra or river into tlie compartment to 
be tested. In the case of an oil vessel, each compart- 
ment is hlled right up, and a pressure put on by means 
of a stand pipe, earned for a considerable height above 
the liighest part of the tank; any leakage found must 
be made good by the caulker, and the tank retested 
until it is perfectly water-tight. The double bottoms 
of merchant ships, and the smaller compartments and 
double bottoms. of war veswls, are filled up and tested by 
a head of water rising a few feet above the load water-line. 

It is not usual to nil all the larger compartments, such as 
boiler and engine rooms in war vessels, or the machinery 
cpn)Lpartmenti and cargo holds in merchant ships; but 
water at a high velocity is played on the bulkheads by 
hose, to test the water-tightness and the strength. An 
occasional test, however, is made by filling a typical 
large compiprtment with water to a height of some feet 
above the load water-line. Angle-smitM form beam knees 
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in a nnith’s fire is requitod. It is nsual to defer the painting of 
certain parts of the steel structure of a ship as long as possible, so 



Fig. m. — British Cargo Steamer: midship portion, in pcrspoitive. 


„ where 

these are welded, and generally all angle-bar work where heating 


that ordinary red rust may form and dislodge the black mill scale 
which is answesable for a great deal of corrosion m steel ships, as 
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^ter^or'wa^M^^'sritiS? "IS' **“! i “’"‘P®*®'* *>"• riv«tod taggttter. At certain pula ol the 

of this scale frOTn the^ structure, where the h<»ve of thTSw wiU tettS to stt£a the ship, 

V *rum inese parts by immersing the Dlates in a w^V fK* -.-j- »pv^ 


paints used on steel 

Structured A rrangem^ts. 

®^P® recently built at New 
London (^nn. UeS. A.) on the longitudinal system: "The irreat 
centre girder, which in all vessels prior to these has been in the form 
01 an 1 girder, is formed of a double II or box ; that is, these vessels ' 



Fig. Ill, — Cunard Liner 


6 r V 8' 10' 

^ Campania " ; midship portion, in perspective. 


have two vertical keels instead of one. The girder is of the same 
depth as the double bottom (6 ft.). On each side of this girder there 
are .several other vertical longitudinal members, having the plating 
on the top, forming the tank t^, and the shell-plating below, forming 
the bottom of the tank. This tank or double bottom is 6 ft. deep for 


the greater part of its lenrth, and is increased at the extremities, 
fore-and-aft peaks at the collision bulk- 
filled wii 


where it merges into the 
heads. The whole of this space can be filled witii water when desired, 
to sink the ship to a suitable draught when making a voyage without 
a cargo or with a very light one, at the same time allowing the ship 
to ke^ afloat whenever the outw shdl or skin has been pierced by 
rocks or by colliding witli other vessels. This bottom girder or double 
bottom foems tiie 'backbone' of the ship, from wnich the ^eat 
frames q>ring or extend up to the weather deck, about 60 ft. above 
the keel. The frames are made of channel steel spaced 30 in. apart, 
but as they near the extreme ends they are spaced closer, and are 


the frames are double and made very strong. The outer surface 
of these frames is covered with a shell of steel plates averaging 
^about I in. in thickness. These enormous platit are arranged to 
give a maximum dl strength^ and the riveting of them to tlm frames 
and to each other is receiving tlie utmost care. 

These ships liave a- continuous longitudinal bulkhead on the 
centre, extending from the inner bottom to the main deck. The 
side plating of the shell, with this longitudinal bulkhead, ixm three 
vertical mjcml>erB of the entire structure. The upPCT flanges «>f the 
girder are formed by the upper and mam decks, wnich arc laid with 
heavy stcM plates. This great girder is designed to support 
a full cargo when suspended by long sea waves at either 
end. The side girders are kept in place by three inter- 
mediate decks between the tank and the main deck, 
making in all five complete decks, each covered with heavy 
steel plate. The beams supporting all these decks are 
of channel steel, and fitted to every frame by large bracket 
plates. One ol the many notable features in tlic con- 
struction of tliese vessels is the distribution of the water 
ballast. Various conditions of trim and safety can lx: 
obtained. The double bottom is divided longitudinally 
into three water-tight divisions and transversely into 
about twelve, making in all thirty-six 8(?i)aratc tanks. In 
addition to these there are tlie fore-and-after peak tanks, 
and side tanks between the main and ’nveen rfecka, about 
one quarter of the vessel’s length from either end. The 
latter tanks arc really fitted for the purjlbse of controlling 
the .ship’s stabilit}^ and seaworthiness. 

' " The veasels are divided transversely into thirteen 
water-tight compartments, while the longitudinal bulk- 
head is water-tiglit in the machinery space, which makes 
in all fifteen water-tight compartments. The engine- 
rooms are completely independent of each other; so arc 
the boiler-rooms ; but access is had from one to tlie other 
by water-tight doors. The coal can gravitate direct to 
the stokehold floor. The method of pillaring is lomewliat 
novel. . . . Strong girders run under the transverse beams 
and are supported at wide intervals by built stanchions. 
By this moans the least possible trouble is experienced in 
stowing the cargo." 

Fig. 110 shows the construction of a typical American 
Lake .steamer, a diagram of which is given in tlie article 
Ship, fig. iG. She is 450 ft. over all, 50 ft. beam and 28 ft 
6 in. moulded depth ; and when loaded to a draught of 
18 ft. 3 in. can carry alK>ut 6000 tons ^eiglil of 
cargo on a total displacement of about 9000 tons. 

For half the length or more the ship is of 
same transverse section, the frames being made* 
identical in form. The outside plating is about f in. tiiick 
generally, but it is thicker at the garboards, flat keel and 
sheer strake, and becomes thinner generally towards the 
ends of the vessel. The frames are 24 in. apart, and consist 
of four separate pieces — two across the bottom and one 
up cadi side. These across the bottom consist of a ijj-in. 
channel bar, with deep flanged brackets of 17^ It) plating 
connecting their inner ends to the centre keelson and their 
outer ends to the bilae and tank top. Extending up^each 
side tlie frames consist of 6-in. chanifbl liars of 17 ID per 
foot, worked 24 in. apart in the case of ordinary frames; 
and 15-in. channel bars of 33 11) per fofit, worked 8 ft. 
apart, and Cfiilled belt or special frames. Tlie frames are all 
connected to the tank top and to the upper deck-plating 
by flanged bracket plates 17J H) per square foot; and 
the belt frames are stiffened by ' 

12 in. deep and 
flanged brackets ( , 

ported in the middle hy stiinchions or pillars ( 
section. The stanchions are attached to the tank top by 
double clips of 6-in. angle bar, and to the upper deck beams 
by direct riveting and by flanged brackets of 15 It) plating. 
Each belt frame is thus complete in itself, and very readily 
erected after the tank top is completed. The tank top 
is of 20 !b plating amidships and under the loading hatches and 
iiiVb elsewhere. The margin plate is a continuation of the tank top, 
is made of 17^ lb plating and flanged against the shell. The centre 
keelson is of about 22^^ plating and about 5J ft. deep ; the tide 
keelsons are of 17 1 H) and slightly less depth, so that with a small 
riw) of floor on the outside, say 3 in. in the hali-breadth of the ship, 
there is a small fall of the tank top towards the bilgei, say 6 in. in 
the half-breadth, so as to drain the hold to the water-cour^ over the 
margin plates. The centre keelson extends from the inner to the 
outer bottom, being attached to the tank top and the flat keel by 
heavy double angle bars, and well stiflenea by the flanged floor 
brackets, which are connected to it hy heavy double angle baiii> 
The side keelsons are connected to the tank top and the floort by 
fore-and-aft angle bars ^ in. by 3 in. of lb ^cr foot^ and stiffened 


ly h 5 d beams of 1 section, 


by vertical 6-in. angle ^rs at every fraine. At the lower edge 
keelson plates are cofinected to fore-and-aft intercostal channel bars 


ower edge the 
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13 yt. deep of 33 lb per foot, riveted to the sheU-plating, which, with 1 
the Ghannd floors, give very great local support to the bottom. This 
system of framing extends practically throughout the length of the 
vessel ; t^e bottom is very strong, and very large b^ast tanks 
ore formed, having^a capacity of nearly 3000 tons. The upper deck 
IB plated, and the stringers are made specially heavy, to compen- 
sate for the strength lost by cutting wide hatchways. 

Fig, izz represents a modern British cargo steamer of ordinary 
constructiOTi, of about the same breadth and depth as the American 
Brttlak described, and it will be interesting to 

cam ™ differences between tlic two vessels. These differ- 

sfMmsr. *0 ^ the outside form is concerned, are chiefly 

the British cargo steamer has deck erections, top- 
rides and a mam deck, whereas the Lake steamer has scarcely any 
deck erections and no topsides, while her hold extends from the 
top of the inner ^tt^ io the upper deck ; they are due to the 
fajt that the latter ship is only required to traverse inland waters, 
where heavy weather is not met with, whereas the former is an ocean- 
going vesiol, and must be prepared to meet all conditions of wind 
^d sea. As to the differences in the details of construction, 
they are chiefly that in the American Lake steamer the bottom 
f^mg. which IS of ^at depth, consists of deep channel-frame 
oars, above which the longitudinals are continuous, instead of the 
wual transverse framing in the British ship, extending between 
the outer bottom imd tank top ; and that tte margin plate con- 
tinues the sm'we of the tank top out to the side, instead of being 
^ly vertical, as in the British ship. The system adopted in ^ ' 
^werican steamer conduces to security in case of grounding fa 

thoshallow waters through which she has to pass. 

The gen^ construction of a large passenger vessel is shown by 


Fig. 1 13*'— 'Details of Framing and Bulkheads. 
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^e plate on each side, are continuous, the transverse frames 

attached to them by angle bars. 
The longitudinals from the middle line are intercostal 

bemg fitted m short pieces between the frames and attached to the 


AtbmBa gives a perspective sectional view of the ! 

Km Ac. <3 the Cunard Uner " Campania." The 1 

. transyetae limes and the girders or longitudinals extend ' 


1. i^ZTZC / T ^ wngixuainais extena ' cut In theu 

in depth fr^ the outer bottom plating to the inner bottom plating. ! for insoeci 
The centre keelson, the second longitudinal from the middle l£e, an^l From STi 


^^^***^ Fig. 1x4. — Breast-hook and Panting Stringers, 

floor-plates by short angle bars. The floor-plates have large holes 
cut in them to lighten them, and to give access io the difiAent spaces 


for inspection, painting, &c., and smaller holes for watercourses. 
From the margin plate the transverse frames conrist of stout channel 




bars e^xtemhng to the upper deck ; each tier of beams is securely i 
nveted to them, and tlieir lower ends are connected to the margin ! 
plate by strong brackets. At intervals the channel-bar frames are i 
replaced by deep built-up frames, the frequency of which depends on 
local requirements. Heavy side stringers of the same depth os the 
de^ frames run fore and aft, to stiffen the side between the bilges 
and me first plated deck. Where the deep frames are cut by these 


Fig. 115. — Stem Framing, Shaft Tunnel, &c., of Single-Screw Ship. 



Fig. 1 16.— Stem Framing of the “ Campania.” 

Stringers, the strength of the frames is continued by gusset plates as 
shown. ^ ' 

Some further structural arrangements usually adopted in British 
ships are shown m figs. ii3_to 115. Fig. 113, to which reference has 


Zi usuiuiy auoprea in tintish 

ships are shown m figs. 113 to 115. Fig. 113, to whict reference has 
already been made, shows ui detail the construction of a bulkhead 
with the framing m wake of it. and tlie same detaUs at an ordinary' 

The bulkhead itself 

stops at the tank top, being secured to it by doui)le angle bars, and 
ttc floor immediately beneath it is made water-tight. It would 

bulkhead water-tight if the 
Continuous ; these have therefore 
^en cut. ^d the continuity of the longitudinal strength is main- 

brackets shown in the plan, 
stiffener^ the bulkhead is provided with built-up 
erta^l sriffeners at AB and a built-up horiaontal stiffener at CD. 

for special strengthening at the 
ilf .i between the coUiaion bulkhead^and the 

Srin^rQ^n*^!?'^ mam deck, these consisting chiefly of panting 
stringers, panting beams and breast hook. Fig. ns shows the general 
arrangement of stem framing of a single-screw 

0* tl" Mtnde water, shute oB comnumication 
b^een^ e^ne-room and tunoel ; the form of fhe stem nost 

Si4?sss.2r«r&ii — ■ ■* '» 


adopted in lar^e passenger steamers of this class.i In both the 
transverse framing becomes deeper and stronger as the extremities 
are approached, while the decks and side stringers are all continued 
to the extremities, finishing in strong breast-hooks, and additional 
stringers, breast-hooks and panting beams are introduced. It is 
worthy of note that the rudder and steering gear are m this vessel 
entirely under water, so that she may be used for war purposes 
without running the risk of disablement by the rudder or steering 
gear being struck by projectiles. Above the water the stem is 
fimshed on so as to have the appearance of being fitted witt an 
ordinary rudder. This important departure from the usual practice 
was first introduced by Professor Biics in the * City of Paris,” and 
the ” C^pania ” and her sister the ” Lucania ” were in 1002 the 
only Bntish ships so fitted. 


the ” C^pania ” and her sister the ” Lucania ” were in 1002 the 
only Bntish ships so fitted. 

Fig. 122 gives in perspective the general structural arrangements of 
the Japanese cruiser” Idzumo,” and figs. 118-121 (Plate XIV.) am from 

Dhotograohs of the VARRaI in rrkiirac nt T 4 . 


u J.11C.UI1IU, aim ugs. 110-121 ^riare Ai v.iarafrom 

photographs of the vessel in course of construction. It ^ 
will be seen that the departures from the structural arrange- 
ments of a merchant ship are very considerable. As already **^’*^® 
pointed out, lighter scantlings are used in warships than 
in onlinarv merchant shins. Thi.R ia pffprfA/i 


r ,T ’ o 7" Hi WMBUIUD UlUU .. 

in onlinary merchant ships. This is effected by more 
carefully devised and more costly arrangements of framing 
and platjng, and by making the structural features necessary in a 
warship for protection, &c., serve also lor local and general strength.. 
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Fio. 1 1 7. — Bow Framing of 'the "Campania," 

In warahtes, frames are placed at greater distances apart, 4 ft. amid- 
ships ana 3 ft. at the extremities being the usual spacing, as com- 
pared with some 2 ft. in a merchant shq). On the omer l^d, there 
are more continuous longitedinals In the framing of a warship, which 
extend in d^pth from the inner bottom to the s^U-plating, and give 

> We are indebted to the late Dr Elgar. F.R.S., for tiiese and 
other plans of the " Campania." 
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[GO 0 RSE OF CONSTRUCTICW 

local tnpport to tho bottom a« well as general strength to the vessel, door or from a deck above water, or from both. Below the 
There are in a warsmp so many structural ^tures, such as water-, j protective deck are the engine and boiler spaces, magazines, 
tight bulkheads and flats or platforms, rec^uired for the necessary j shell-rooms, submerged torp^o rooms, and steering-gear. A 
subdivision, armour decks, plating and framing behind armour, &c., ; passage is provided on each side of the ship •justbelow the 
which are made tf^oontribute to the strength of the structure at a , protective deck, for the supply of ammunition to the secondary 
" ' *’ * ' the transverse [ armament. • • 

j Fig. ii8 shcnvs the " Idzumo " partially in frame, looking forward 
; from the after extremity : the frames below the armour deck over a 
; considerable length of the ship are complete, and a number of the 
j beams which carry the armour deck are in place. Fig. 1 19 shows 
the ram stem, which has just been placed in position. Ihe collision 
. bulkhead and the framing below the armour deck are for the most 
i part in place. Fig. 120 ^ves the top of the armour deck, which is 
nearly completed, as seen from the fore end, with the forward citadel 


whole, that the strength of the shell-plating Ad 
framing can be proportionatoly reduced. 

In a merchant snip there are many considerations which require 


the structuce to be stronger and heavier than would be necessary 




-Japano.se Cruiser ** Idzumo 
in perspective. 


midship portion, 


to withstand the wind and waves which she may encounter. The 
continual change of cargo and of disposition of cargo necessitates 
special local strength throughout. The custom, often pursued, of 
grounding vessels to discharge cargo, and their liability to touch 
the ground in the ports they frequent, make the provision of 
groat strength in tho floors and the shell-plating essential. Other 
considerations affect the decks, and call for local strength in them 
with Corresponding increase of weight. 

Most, warships, except gunboat, torpedo and other small craft, 
have double TOttoms, chiefly for protection gainst damage in 
action, but also against accidental grounding. The space between 
the bottoms is divided into a large number of compartments by 
mak^ some of the frames and longitudinals water-tight. 

The inner bottom extends on each ude to the turn of the 
bilge, and from that point is carried up vertically as a 
wing bulkhead, as !|)iown in fig. 122. the wing spaces thus 
formed being occasionally utilized for coal-bunKcrs. The 
framing, consisting of frame bars, reverse frame bars and 
frame plates or brackets, is usu^ly carried up in a fair 
curve to the armour shelf, supposing the vessel to be 
an armour-clad, as in flg. 122. From the edge of the 
armour, which is generally about ^ ft. below the load water- 
line. a change in structure is made, and the framing behind 
the armour is set back from the outside of the ship suffi- 
ciently to admit of an internal skin of steel plating (often 
worked in two thicknesses), teak backing, upon which the 
armour is embedded, and the armour itself, to be carried 
with the surface of the armour flush with the shell-plating. 

The vertical frames behind armour are spaced 3 ft. apart, 
and the longitudinals are made intercostal, the whole Wv- 
ing exceptional strenglli, to support the armour. Above 
the armour another change is made, the frames being 
brought again to tho outside of the ship, and the topside 
plating directly attached to them becoming flush with the 
outside of the armour. There is generally a strong deck, 
called the protective deck, extending from stem to stem in 
the form of a turtle back, <the lower edges being at the 
armour shelf on each side of the ship, and the top of the 
arch forming the first deck above water, as indicated in 
fig. Z20. With a view to maintaining its defensive power 
where it has to be perforated for funnels and air shafts, armour 
|[ratings, or armour oars as they are called, are fitted in the open- 
ings. As much water-^tight sulwvisioa as possible is introduced 
throughout the ship, but for communication between the various 
compartsneota openings are provided in the bulkheads, having watoi> 
tight doors which can be closed cither from a position close to the 


^ Elevation 

y '"^evatton. 

Fig. 123. — Steering Gear of Merchant Ship. 

bulkhead in course of construction. Fig. 121 shows the after part 
of the vessel, which is not so far advanced as the forward portion 
shown in fig. 120. In fig. 121 the framing has been carried to a bulk- 
head near the after extremity, the rudder post is in place, and the 
bearing for the rudder head can be seen in the foreground. The 
construction of the armour deck is proceeding, and the after citadel 
bulkhead is also well advanced, though no backing is yet upon it, as 
in the case of the forward bulkhead, but the base oi the redoubt 
which carries the after turret is erected. 

The fittings in a ship cannot be fully described in the jire.scnl 
article, but we shall conclude with some account of the auxiliary 
machinery. Two ordinary arrangements of steering-gear 
fitted in merchant steamers are shown in hg. 123. In the ^ 
first example a three-quarter circular grooved nm, keyed 
to the rudder head, carries the steering-chains, which are led forward 
one on each side of the hatches to the steam engine, placed in this 
case in the engine-room casing, and controlled by shafting from the 
bridge. The usual steering-wheel is fitted on the bridge, and actuates 
the controlling valve of the steam engine by means of the shafting. 
The .second example is very similar to the first : a quadrant is keyed 



Elevation. 

Flc. Z24.— Stoering G«ar of Warship. 

on the rudder head, and worked by chains led over pulleys one on 
each side of the ship to the steam gear, which in this case is placed 
on the bridge, close to the wheel. In all such cases is also 
provided by which in an emergency the ship can be steerra by hand, 
by steering-wheels placed clow to the rudder head, as indicated in 
the figures. 
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In a the arrangement is’ different, as it is necesaarv tn 

water-line for protoction^^^e 
to is as a rule no\ sufficient for a 

^ ^*4 illustrates an arrangement 

S^rSSSTr tupoeshead of sufficient siie is keyed^^ to 

worjced by connecting rpds from a similar 
forward, where the breadth of the 
ship is^sufficient to allow a tiller to be worked. The tUler is worked 

s^ng upon the tiller, which is machined for the 
tKa w arrangement is known as Rapson’s 

JoqLo !? hauled to and fro across the ship by a chain 
^ sprocket wheel upon a shaft, which is driven 
m either direction^ as required, by the steering-engine. In fig. 125 
the amngement is shown which has been for a considerable period 
adopted m luge merchant ships and has in recent years been 
adopted in shms of the British navy. It is known as screw 
5wrnn| ^ear. On the same central shaft there arc right- and left- 
handed screws as indicated on the plan, by which blocks A and B 
are made to travel always in the opposite direction when the shaft is 


WPCA FA88k in Bii]gina,,« pUB in the jinikittw, c^bratad 
as the sc«ie of fierce fighting in ^e Russo-Turjdsh War of 
1877-78. The main road from Rumelia to Bulgaria^ leading from 
Sistova by Timova and £ski Zagra to Adrirnoplei crosses the 
^BalkaM near thc^ village of Shipka, and this passage was of 
necessity an important point in the Russian plan of operations 
The road does not pa^ ^tween high peaks^ hut crosses the main 
ridge at the highest point ; it is therefore not a pass in the ordinary 
sense of tl^ word. Near the summit, mmsihg^pazallel, amkdose 
to the road is a series of three ridges, some aoo it high, and about 
2 m. from north to south, which focmed the position for a force 
holding the pass. It was originally held by a Turkish force erf 
about 4000 men with 12 guns, prepared to resist the Russian 
advance. On the 17th of July they tepellcd a feeble attack from 
the north, and the following day fac^ round and drove back 
an attack by Gurko from the south. These attacks were to 



have been simultaneous, but Gurko, having met with 
unexpected resistance, was a day late. Though so far 
successful, the Turks evacuated their strong portion, and 
it was occupied by the Russians on the' 19th of July. 

They were first attacked by Suleiman Pasha towards 
the end of August. Having concentrated with Reouf 
Pasha wd driven Gurko across the Balkans at the end 
of July, he moved to the Shipka on the morning of the 
2ist of August, and attacked. The Russian force there, 
including five battalions of Bulgarians, then numbered 
5000, but that day a regiment from Selvi brought their 
numbers to 7500, and this force held the position 
against 30,000 Turks for three days, when heavy rein- 
forcements arrived. The fighting continued till the 
morning of the 26th, when Suleiman, his troops being 
exhausted, and having lost 10,000 men, entrenched him- 
self in the position he then occupied in a semi-circle 
round the southern end of the Russian position. Having 
i:alled up more battalions from Yeni J^ra, after a four 
days’ artillery bombardment, he attacked on the 17 th of 
September, and was repelled with a loss of 3000 men. 

There was no more fighting on the Shipka till the 
general advance of the Russians after the fall of Plevna. 
Radetzky’s command of about 60,000 men advanced 


Fk;. 125. — Screw Steering Gear. 

rotated. These actuate the crosshcad on the rudder E by means of 
tlic rods C and D, one of wliich will communicate a thrust and the 
other a pull, and vice versa according to which way the shaft is 
made to rotate. The shaft may be actuated either by hand -gear 
or by steam by means of the clutch F. In many ca.ses the steam 
steering-engine is placed in the engine-room, to avoid heating the 
after-compartments by the steam pipes, and for the sake of easier 
control by the engineers. 

Amongst the auxiliary machinery usually fitted in passenger and 
other well-found vessels may be mentioned the windlass for working 
the cables and weighi^ the anchors ; a waining capstan forward in 
connexion with the windlass, and another aft with its own engine ; 
steam winches for handling the cargo and baggage, and for hoisting 
coals on board ; and occasionally steam cranes, fitted either in 
addition to or in place of the winches. Then there are the electric 
light, pumping, ventilating and refrigerating installations. Hydraulic 
power is employed in many ca.ses, especially for cranes, but here the 
source of the power is neccs.sarily a steam engine, which is usually 
placed in the main engine-room. Electric power iJbme times replaces 
steam for operating some of the machines enumerated above ; for 
instance, ventilating fans are now generally driven by electric motors 
in passenger and war ships. A large number of comparatively 
small fans are used, each supplying oir to a particular part of the 
ship. 

In warships the amount of auxiliary machinery has been 
very gTMtly increased in: recent years, (ki each side of Iffije deck 
^id^ps there is generally a steam winch for raising and lower- 
ing the boats, one of the principal functions of the mast in toe 
modem warship being to carry the derrick used for this purpose. 
Electric motors are fitted for working the after-capstans, ash hoists, 
sometimes the winches, and the workshop machinery; also to 
traverse, elevate and work the guns, and bring the powder and 
projectiles up from the magazines to the guns. But for the heavier 
guns, the steering-gear, and certain other purposes, hydraulic power 
or steam it still preferred. 

The writer is indebted to Mr H. G. Williams, Mr Lloyd Wool- 
lord and Mr A. W. A. Cluett for valuable taaistuicv in preparing 
this article. (F. wa.) 


from Gabrova on the 5th of January, in three colupins. 

Radetzky, with the central column, moved by the main 
road and attacked the Turks, who still faced the position on the 
summit, while Skobelev and Mirski, crossing by trails some 3 m. 
to the west and east of the Turkish position, attacked (heir 
reserves on the iar side, about Shipka and Shenova, where 
Vessil Pasha (who had succeeded Suleiman in command) had 
formed an entrenched camp. These flank columns made their 
way over the mountains, deep in snow. Mirski attacked alone 
on the 8th of January, as Skobelev’s advance had been delayed, 
but the following day both columns attacked, and after fierce 
fighting the Turks surrendered. The force on the summit had 
that day repulsed, with heavy loss, a frontal attack by Radetzky, 
but they were included in the surrender. Their numbers were 
36,000, including 6000 sick and wounded, and 93 guns. The 
Russian losses wete 5500. 

Not only were the Turkish attacks on the Shipka unsuccessful, 
but they were made without object. At the end of July, when 
Suleiman forced Gurko back over the Balkans, the moral equili- 
brium and the plan of operations of the Russians had been upset 
by the second battle of Plevna, and the Shipka ceased to have 
any strategical importance for the time being. Had Suleiman 
at that time followed up Gurko and joined Mehemet Ali, or 
moving round acted with Osman against the Russian flank, the 
evacuation of the Shipka would have b^n compulsory. Suleiman, 
knowing nothing of strategy, preferred to act independently, 
and his action was supported by the still more ignorant ministers 
at Constantinople. The Shipka was merely a geographical point 
until the Russians were prepared to advance, but, fortunately 
for them, the Turks chose to waste an army in fighting for it 
throughout the critical period of the operations. M with 
Osman at Plevna, it was Constantinople that forbade Vessil 




(^h 

Pasha to viAdmv bh iam at the bepnahtg 
compelling him to wait to be swallowed up. The Torkish taictiei 
ware equally unsound; Suleiman divid^ hit forces and QSnl 
iqj his troops in^cdstly frontal attacks on Mt. St Nidmlar 
the southern and strongest pmnt of ^dilion . JL^i 
a well-sup^ flank attack^ould 
success. 'Rie ouianer m «\ucK h* ---•* •” ®“*t with 

lum the ntSkad-ttm ^ 

' gaa^wdier.” (J. H. V. C.) 

1 (1714-1788), bishop of St Asaph, was 

tkt ^Reading and Oxford. He was ordained about 1738, 
and acted as tutor in the household of the 3rd earl of Peter- 
borough. In 1743 he became rector of Silchester and Sherborne 
St John, Hampshire, and prebendary of Winchester. He was 
appoint^ to a canonry of Christ Chuich, Oxford, in 1748, and 
in 1760 to the deanery of Winchester and the iivii^ of Chilbolton, 
Hampshire^ which he held in addition to his earlier preferments. 
In 1769 he was consecrated successively bishop of Llandaff and 
of St Asaph. He was much concerned with politics, and joined 
the Whig party in strong opposition to the policy of George III. 
towards the American colonies. In 1779 he was the only bishop 
to ^vocate the al^lition of all laws against Protestant dissenters. 
He died on the 6th of December 1788. His brother, William 
Shipley (2714-1803), originated the Society ol Arts ; and his son, 
William Davies Shipley (1745-1826), became dean of St Asaph. 

SHIPLEY, an urban district in the Shipley parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the south 
bank of the Aire, 3 m. N. by W. of Bradford, on branches of the 
Great Northern, Midland, and North Eastern railways. Pop. 
(^1901) 25,573. The manufacture of worsted is the principal 
industry, and there are large stone quarries in the neighbour- 
hood. The parish includes Saltairc, so named after Sir Titus Salt, 
who established large alpaca manufactories, opened in 1853. 

SHIP-MONEY, a tax, the levy of which by Charles I. of 
England without the consent of parliament was one of the causes 
of the Great Rebellion. The Plantagenet kinps of England had 
exercised the right of requiring the maritime towns and 
counties to furnish ships in time of war; and the liability 
was sometimes dbmmuted for a money payment. Notwith- 
standing that several statutes of Edward 1 . and Edward III. had 
made it illegal for the crown to exact any taxes without the 
coni^nt of parliament, the prerogative of levying ship-money in 
time of war had never fallen wholly into abeyance, and in 1619 
James I. aroused no popular opposition by levying £40,000 of 
ship-money on London and £8550 on other seaport towns. The 
fleet of Charles 1 . during the first three years of his reign was, 
says S. R, Gardiner, “ largely composed of vessels demanded 
from the port towns and maritime counties. The idea of universal 
ship-money to be Jevied in every county in England seemed to 
him to be merely a further extension of the old principle.” 
Accordingly, on the 11th of February 1628, Charles issued writs 
requiring £173,000 to be returned to the exchequer by the ist of 
March for the provision of a fleet to secure the country against 
French invasion and for the protection of commerce, and every 
county in England was assessed for payment This was the 
first occasion when the demand for ship-money aroused serious 
opposition. Lord Northampton, lord -lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire, and the earl of Banbury in Berkshire, refused to assist in 
collecting the money ; and Charles withdrew the writs. 

It will oe seen, then, that the statenient of Hallam— that in 1634 
William Noy, the attorney -general, unearthed in the Tow^r of 
tondon musty records of ^ip-money as a tax disused and 
forgotten for centuries— has no real foundation. It was, it is true, 
the suggestion of Noy that a further resort should be had to this 
expedient for raising money when, in 1634, Charles made a 
secret treaty with Philip IV. of Spiun to assist him against the 
Dutch ; and Noy set himself to mves^tigate such ancient legal 
learning as was in existence in support of the demand. The 
kii^ having obtained an opinion in favour of the lenity of the 
writ from Lord Keeper Coventiy and the earl of Manchester, 
the writ was issued in October 1034 and directed to the justices 
of London and other sea ports, requiring them to provide a 
certain nuihber of ^ips of war of a prescribed tonnage and 





» lJ«tee)r;aod iMnpdweriM 
- ^ Wi' payment of the tax accormng to 
^ ^ ^ t&tinctive feature of the writ of 1634 

was issued, contrary to all precedent, in time of peace. 
Uikrles desired to conceal the true «m' of his policy, Which 1 ft 
knew would be detested by the countiy, and he accordingly 
aUeged as a pretext for the impost the danger to commerce from 
and the general condition of unrest in Europe. The 
citizens of London immediately claimed exemption under their 
charter, while other towns demurred to the amount of their 
assessment ; but no resistance on constitutional grounds appears 
to have been offered to the validity of the writ, and a sum of 
£i 04,000 was collected . On the 4th of August 1 635 a second writ 
of ship-money was issued, directed on this occasion, as in the 
revoked writ of 162S, to the sheriffs and justices of inland as 
well as of maritime counties and towns, demanding the sum of 
£208,000, which was to be obtained by assessment on personal 
as well as real property, payment to be enforced by distress. 
This demand excited growing popular discontent, which now 
began to see in it a determination on the part of the king to 
dispense altogether with parliamentary government. Charles, 
therefore, obtained a written opinion, signed by ten out of twelve 
judges consulted, to the effect that in time of national danger, 
of which the crown was the sole judge, ship-money might legally 
be levied on all parts of the country by writ under the great seal. 
The issue of a third writ of ship-money on the 9th of October 
1636 made it evident that the ancient restrictions, which limited 
the levying of the impost to the maritime parts of the kingdom 
and to times of war or imminent national danger, had been 
finally swept away, and that the king intended to convert it into 
a permanent and general form of taxation without parliamentary 
sanction. The judges again, at Charleses request, gave an opinion 
favourable to the prerogative, which was read by Coventry in 
the Star Chamber and by the judges on assize. Payment was, 
however, refused by Lord Saye and by John Hampden 
a wealthy Buckinghamshire landowner. The case against the 
latter (/^ex v. Hampden, 3 State Trials^ 825) was heard before all 
the judges in the Exchequer Chamber, Hampden being defended 
by Oliver St John (q.v^) and Robert Holborne, and lasted for 
six months. &;ven of the twelve judges, headed by Finch, chief 
ju.stice of the common pleas, gave judgment for the crown, and 
five for Hampden ; though two of the latter — namely, Bramston, 
chief justice of the king’s bench, and Davenport, chief baron of 
the exchequer — based their judgment on technical grounds which 
did not touch the constitutional question at issue. The judgment 
of the court practically abrogated the right of parliament to 
control supply ; and the necessity for curbing the royal pre- 
rogative in regard to taxation, thus rendered arbitrary by legal 
decision, became one of the chief motives in the popular resistance 
to Charles I., which after the Hampden trial grew increasingly 
formidable. In 1639 Charles ventured again to issue a writ of 
ship-money, but for the comparatively small sum of £70,000. 
In 164X, by an Act of the Long Parliament (17 ^r. 1 . 
c. 2), introduced by Selden, the illegality of ship-money was 
expressly declared, and the Hampden judgment annulled. 

See John Kushworth, Historical Collections, vols. i., ii., iii. (7 vols., 
1659-1701) ; Stra^ord’s Letters and Despatches, edited by W. Kuowler 
(2 vols., London, 1739) ; S. R. Gardiner, History of England from 
the Accession of James i. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, vols. iii., 
vi., viL, viii. (10 vols., London, 1883-1884) ; Henry HaUam, Con- 
stiMtonal History of England (3 vols., London, 1832, &c.) ; Oliver 
•St John, Speech to the Lords, Jan, 7, 1640, concerning Ship-money 
(I-ondon, 1640). (K. J. M.) 

SHWiOtD, SIR SmNEY GODOLPHIN ALEXANDER (1838- 
1902), British colonial administrator, was the eldest son of 
Captain William Shippard, 29th Regiment. He was educated 
at King's College school and Oxford. Taking his degree in 1863, 
he was called to the bar as a member of the Inner Temple in 
1867. He then entered upcm a long career in South Africa. He 
was attorney-general of Griqualand West from 1873 until 1877, 
when he was made acting recorder of the Court (if Griqua- 
land. From 1880 to 1885 he sat as a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony ; and he was British cotnmissioher on the Anglo- 
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G«MxM»comm}ii»ioiikit8^^iSS5 daims of British 

subj^ At Mgra and other parts of the south-west 

coast. Shipt»^ while At Oxford in iS78, had discussed with 
Cecil Rhbdes the plan of the projected British advance in south 
dhtral Africa. He saw in the German annexation of Damaraland 
and Namaqualand the first step in a design to secure for Germany 
territory stretching from ocean to ocean-^ design which if 
executed would have been fatal to the British position in South 
Africa. Consequently when after the Warren exp^ition of 1885 
he was chosen to orgsmize the newly acquired British possessions 
in Bechnanaland he saw in his appointment an opportunity for 
foresttdling the Germans, and also the Boer adventurers who 
likewise sought to be beforehand with Britain in countries 
north of the Limpopo. From his first establishment in Bechuana- 
land he kept up a friendly correspondence with the Mata^le 
king Lobengula with the object of attadiing him to the British 
cause. At the end of 1887 he went to Graham's Town with the 
hope of inducing the high commissioner (Sir Hercules Robinson 
— afterwards Lord Rosmead) to sanction the conclusion of a treaty 
with Lobengula binding that ruler not to cede any part of his 
territory to any other power than England. “I used wl my 
power of persuasion/’ Sir Sidney writes, “ but failed to induce 
Lord Rosmead either to act on his own responsibility m the 
matter or to approach Her Majesty’s government on the subj^. 

As a last resource 1 telegraphed to Mr Rhodes, who ^s then 
busily engaged at Kimberley, to come down at once to Graham s 
Town and trv the effect of his eloquence. He came, ^d by 
taking upon himself all pecuniary responsibility succeeded in ob- 
taining the requisite sanction ” (see article “ Bechuanaland, by 
Sir S. Shippard, in British Ajma, London, 1899)- The treaty w^ 
signed and British interests secured. Shippard was t^nwforth 
freer to devote himself to the special interests 
land, which he governed with conspicuous success. He held tiw 
chief official position there from 1885 to 1895, bei^ ^dmum- 
trator, chief magistrate and president of the Land Cximmission 
for British Bechuanaland, and resident conmussioner for the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and the Kalahari. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1887. In 1896 he played an unofficial part in the 
negotiations between Sir Hercules Robinson and the Johannes- 
burg reformers after the Jameson Raid. He then returned to 
England, where he died on the 29th , 

SHIPPING. To the floating log and paddle of the primeval 
fisherman must doubtless be attributed the first 

great industry of merchant shipping. The hollowing 
of a log and the addition of a skin sail would before 
*'*^®'^* long serve to convert the embryo craft into a ^ssel 
navigable in the smooth and narrow waters which lapped 
shores of the Mediterranean and the far distant Ewt. The 
coastal villages had need of worked stone knives, of ^ads and of 
skins for winter coverings, to be obtained by 
and salt. Passing from settlement to .settlement dotted on the 
shore, the trader found in the local skiffs a convement alterna- 
tive to the rough and tedious tracks along the winding or indent^ 
coast. In course of time they established themselves at the 
coastal settlements and built or purchased cr^t for their owii use. 
As populations and their needs increased, the traders, gaining 
confidence by experience, built larger vessels and extended the 
area of their barter, sailing in companie^ for mutual safety 
defence. Of the early days of this traffic, as devrioped m the 
East, we have but little information, but m the seas, 

apparently, the Chinese usually came no farther than ^ne c^t 
of Wabar. The Malays seem in all ages to have traded ^th 
India and probably wirii the coast of Africa. In the Indian 
Ocean the Arabians were the principal earners. Grwtest of aU 
the ancient navigators nearer to the West were the Phoenicians, 
the hardy sons of Tyre a«d Sidon. To the remarkaUe maritime 
a^dancy of Tyre Ezekiel xxvii. bears eloquent testmony. 
King SolomoiPs undertaking for the building of the topic 
was largely founded on the support of ^oemcian Hiram. 
Much ktterjxbat still some 2000 years ago, ships bwome a 
common means of transport and were of no smaU size, sinw the 
centurion charged with the conveyance of St Paul to Rome 


(Acts xxvii.) found at Mytm an AhmndriiMbip abo^ to 
with wheaf for Italy, #hich wai able to take on bwdv 
the cargo, the whole of the company, making a tottd of 276 wuls 
m all. »Then, as now, ships were but links in a mi^ty chaw m 
commerce on the Wd, a commerce for which the porte ^ the 
centres of collection and distributkm. The products of Ipo>* 

Europe were conveyed from east and west m stagto by intad or 
coastal routes with which in thehr entirety India ^d Sur^ 
alike were unacquainted (Vincent), .^d, generally, in the 
ancient days ocean commerce ceased with the summer season, 
and sea-borne goods from the distant cast to the remote w«t 
found their way from entrepot to entrepot. These entrepots 
were great trading centres, the advantageous situation of London, 
for example, having before the days of the Roman conquest 
marked it out as a convenient emporium for the northern trade. 

The Phoenicians, especially, for centuries pushed their com- 
merce farther and farther afield, establishing factories and 
trading ports which in time grew into independent settlerwnts. 
Cadiz, the ancient Godir, was one of such, 9 . 

or more northern settlements the Phoenicians visit^ Britmn, 
bartering merchandise for tin at ComwaD or the SciHy IslM. 
Amongst the various nations of the south, between whom the 
great shipping heritage of the Phoenicians was iff course of toe 
divided, the Rhodians rose to great importance. By these 
notable traders was drawn up a code of maritime laws, many of 
which were embodied in the Roman law, and eventually, at or 
about the time of Richard I., became a foundation for the Law 
of Oleron, which is in same part adopted at this day. Emerging 
from the constant struggles in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
the Venetians, Genoese and Pisans attained to gr^t prosperity 
and renown, the reputation of the Genoese m shipbuilders creating 
from time to time a demand for their ships on the part of the 
nations struggling for maritime supremacy m the channel and the 
North Sea. The once familiar English word argosy dates from 
the appreciation of the vessels buUt at Arguze m ^sa, 
matian city on the Adriatic. The proximity of Italy to the Holy 
Land tended greatly to the prosperity of the I^lian shipping. 

In very early days the commerce of northern Europe was 
principally carried on by inland routes. With the incr^ and 
civilization of the populations, the cities on the navigable rivers 
and on the sea found the advantage of ocean commerce, 
strove for supremacy in trade. In Britain manv an ancimt 
seaboard town, from Bristol to far north Inverness, largely owu^ 
to the enterprise of the Flemish and the German merchants, 
became important as a trading centre. Tte English merchants 
were not without ships, but the foreign traders were ente^nsi^ 
and wealthy, and in their emulation for the renowned English 
wool and for English hides were prepared to Venture much. 

In those days and for several centuries later the history of 
shipping was a history of arbitrary restraints of claims for 
exeWe rights of trading and navigation, Md of pretexte of 
various kinds, resulting in captures and burnings, m emba^oM 
and confiscations in port and in fierce repn^. Tm merchant- 
man was a more or less armed vessel prepwed alike for a^ssira 
or defence, a condition of affmrs to which has probably to be 
attributed the occasional construction of vessels of atoan^e 
then remarkable. The ships of Spain and Portu^d, of 
and the Netherlands-of French shipping for a considerable 
period there was comparatively httie--homewmd 

tadian ports and factories and from the New World s trading 
settlements from time to time were preyed on by 
The Algerian and Batbary corsairs, with nothing to lose and 
everything to gain in merchandise and captives, were the mead 
of S who saUed the seas from Lisbon to Gibraltar— and indeed 
still farther north-and within the straitt. The ^ 

the voyagers against capture 

for their ransom was a well-established systm of **** , 
In England, the Cintiue ports, 

privileges, were specially •eagMed to hold vess^ at Ae sww 
of the state, but on need arising the ports at la^ were calM 
upXforihIpiandmen. 'n*®** 

me. ■nHiswerea^thatini37i >twas co^|ilainedmpt»hament 
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thftt owing to the deaumcb of the king the merchants were being 
ruined and their mariners driven into other trades. €lie size or 
measurement of ships was assessed on the basis of 
SSmi. theirVapadty to carry tuns of wine, the fi^t step^ 
in the present system of tonn&ge measurement. 
Ships sailed in fleeta, one or more of their masters being appointed 
admirals^ to be oi^yed by all the company. In times of special 
maritime ^turbance an armed fleet convoyed the merchantmen, 
much, no doubt, to the added cost of tran^rt The great 
source of England’s wealth was her wool, of which the abundance 
and fineness gave rise to a wide demand. Staples or licensed 
entrepdts or marts were set up for this and other produce at 
certam towns in England and overseas, English merchants 
associating themselves at such foreign staples. In like manner 
foreign tri^ingsocieties located themselves under certain privileges 
and obligations at English marts, to the great increase of ship- 
ping, more especially of foreign Attorns. About the middle of 
the 15th century a considerable use sprang up for sliipping in 
the carriage of African slaves to Portugal, their captors l^ing the 
Moors. In later years this melancholy trade found large employ- 
ment for the sh^ of Liverpool, Bristol and London, trading 
with the distant west. Pilgrimages, too, were brining profit 
to the ships, a obnatant stream of the devout with their offerings 
joumeyii^ on the one hand to the shrine of St James of Com- 
postela and on the other to that of St Thomas of Canterbury. 

From times remote the fishing industry produced a hardy race 
of shipmen, the maritime nations being all more or less engaged 
in an enterprise rendered doubly lucrative by the want of flesh 
meat and the regulations of Holy Church. Thus in very early 
days the northern seas were thronged with rival Ashing fleets, 
which, from about the middle of the J5th century, began to find 
their way to the banks of Newfoundland. At the close of the 
i6th century the whale was being pursued by rival fishermen 
on the Greenland coasts. Queen Elizabeth, for the maintenance 
of shipping and the increase of fishermen and mariners, forbade 
the eating of flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays, an order from 
time to time subsequently revived. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
statement to King James, lamenting English commercial supine- 
neu as compared with the enterprise of the Dutch, declared that 
20,000 vessels of all nations were engaged in fishing off the 
British coasts, of which vessels the Dutch owned 3000 ; and no 
doubt they formed a valuable mercantile and naval school. 

The great discoveries of the renowned Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators in the reign of Henry Vll. awoke in the maritime 
states a new spirit of commercial enterprise and emulation, in 
which Henry and his successors took an active part. A royal 


grant of navijpition and discovery was given to the Oibots, then 
settled at Bristol^ and “ divers tall slups ” of London, South- 
ampton and Bristol traded direct with the Mediterranean ports, 
though the English merchants generally employed foreign vessels 
for this trade. A “tall” ship was apparently a vessel carrying 
topmast with yards and square sails, an important development 
of the simpler pole-mast rig of earlier times. Henry Vlli. and 
Ferdinand ol Spain entered into a league, primarily aimed at 
France, under which it was agreed to police the seas in protection 
of their shipping, the English fleet to watch the sea to Gibraltar, 
and Spain to guard the Mediterranean. The Corporation of the 
Trinity House was now established, in great part lor the deepen- 
ing of the Thames and to supply shipping with the ballast gained 
in the process, though the vessels actually I..ondon-owned were 
apparently few in number. Most English ships of burthen were 
mn obtained by purchase at the South Baltic ports, where 
the great Hanse town, Liibeck, was the centre of an enormous 
trade. The Hanse towns, indeed, practically carried on the 
tra(fe of England. In the time of Elizabeth, England began to 
achieve ooniniercuU independence. Great building of ships took 
place, for which bounties were granted by the queen, and Eliza- 
beth set herself against the Hanseatic leogue. At dose of 
her reign the Steelyard was shut up, and the Dutch were compet- 
ing sucoessfuUy with the Hanse towns, of which “ most of t^ir 
teeth were out and the rest but loc^.’^ In the early days 
of Gonmim the risks were too considerable to be borne 1 ^ 


• 

individuals, who accordingly associated themselves as compani^ 
of merchant adventurers for the purposes of their particular 
trade, exclusive , rights and privikg^ being grated to them by 
their own. sovereign, and corresponding facilities on the part of 
the foreign states or cities traded wit£ In England certain «f 
these societies, notably the company lof Russian merchants, 
the Turkey merchants and, for long, the East India Company, 
occupied positions of influence and importance, the last-named 
company especially becoming possessed of much shipping, 
including large vessels, well armed, for prize-making or defence. 
The needs of trade and shipping were for long but little under- 
stood and often arbitrarily obstructed, but as a broad general 
principle it was recognized by the crown that the national 
trading interests required for their protection special privileges 
and concessions. Thus the patent granted by Elizabeth to the 
African adventurers in 7588 was expressed to be on the ground 
that “ the adventuring of a new trade cannot be a matter of 
small charge and hazard to the adventurers in the beginning.” 

At the middle of the i6th century Antwerp was at the zenith 
of its great prosperity. It was described as the general store- 
house of the world, and it was stated that so many as 2500 vessels 
might be seen lying in the Scheldt at one time. These, however, 
were mainly foreign, Antwerp being a mart or emporium to 
which other nations traded. Towards the close of the century 
this great city’s peaceful population was, in the name of Holy 
Church, crushed under the iron heel of Christian Spain. Its 
traders fled from cruelty and torture largely to Amsterdam, 
about this time the northern entrepot for Portugal’s East India 
trade. The Hollanders, profiting by the decline of the Hanse 
towns, were now greatly devoting themselves to shipbuilding 
and to foreign trade. They, like the English, hampered in their 
navigation by hostile and unfriendly occupation of the ports of 
refuge and supply at the two great southern capes, were bent on 
discovering a north-east or north-west passage to the East. 
This enterprise and the desire for gems and precious metals, as 
to the existence and abundance of which there were many false 
beliefs, added greatly to the knowledge of the distant seas and 
shores, on which many settlements were being established. To 
such settlements the attention of the French was now directed, 
with much encouragement to their shipping by the powerful 
Richelieu. The East Indian settlements and shipping of the 
Portuguese were being persistently harassed by the advancing 
Dutch, while the rich treasure ships of Spain were laid wait for 
and captured by English shipping, greatly to the Spanish 
loss. But the Dutch especially were prospering. Amsterdam, 
a vast trade centre supplied by Dutch shipping, had between 
1571 and 1650 trebled itself in size. So far back as 1603 Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in his statement to King James, had complied 
that the vessels of the Dutch, by reason of their greater capacity 
and smaller crews and consequently lower freights, were cutting 
out the English ships or driving them into the Newcastle coal 
trade. By such enterprise the Hollanders gradually became the 
carriers for the English merchants. English bottoms were 
neglected and English seamen took service with the Dutc^. 
Aflairs for English shipping had about 1650 reached a crisis. 
There existed, moreover, great animosity between the English 
and the Hollanders. 

In the defence of the national shipping the great Navigation 
Act was in 1651 placed upon the British statute-book. Under 
this far-reaching act the trade between England and 
her colonies and the British coasting trade was strictly JJoii Act 
confined to English bottoms, English owned and /a#/, 
maJUwd substantially by English seamen. T^ act 
contained further provisions in support of British shipping, the 
eflect of >iriiich was grea^ to prejudice foreign shipping in its 
competition for the British carrying trade. It is not impossibe 
that some of the regulations of the act may have proceeded from 
the animosity already mentioned (Adam Smth). From the 
point of view of thte Dutch, infleed, it was a “ vile act and order,” 
to be resisted at all costs. From the prolonged hostilities wluch 
ensued England finally emeiged supreme at sea. For some time 
the French, under the powerful encouragement of Richelieu and 
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subsequently of Colbert, had been devoting themselves to 
enterprises both across the Atlantic an^n distant India, to the 
eventual important increase of French shipping, whilst on the 
other hand SpaiAsh shipping was declining. As the result of 
^ Navigation Act and ite successful maintenance a great 
increase had taken place in English tonnage, which in 1688 was 
said to be nearly double that of 1666. In the war with France 
this increase was greatly in favour of her privateers, which in 
two years are stated to have captured 3000 British ships as against 
but 67 which were taken from France, a result in part attribut- 
able to her employment of Du^ch vessels. About this time 
Inverness, long devoted to shipbuilding, had obtained a high 
reputation for its ships. 

In 1701 England’s private shipping numbered 3281 vessels, 
of a total burthen of 261,222 tons and carrying 5660 guns, 
London leading with 560 ships of 84,882 tons, Bristol coming 
next with 165 of 17,338 tons, Liverpool being seventh on the 
list with 102 ships. Thirty years later London’s ships 
cMtary. increased to 141 7, ranging from 15 tons to a great 
ship of 750 tons owned by the South Sea Company, but 
the majority measured less than 200 tons. In 1765 we read that 
the Dutch, Danish and Swedish ships were generally larger than 
the English vessels and that they had succeeded in ousting 
England as the carrier of Lisbon’s Mediterranean trade. In 
1714 an act was passed, and at subsequent dates revived, offering 
public rewards for improved methods of ascertaining longitude 
at sea, and John Harrison (“ that heaven taught artist ”) received 
in all £20,000 for the invention of a chronometer which was 
successful to a degree of accuracy beyond that for whit'h the act 
provided. Towards the second half of the i8th century the 
foundations were laid of the present great shipping industry on 
the Great Lakes. Oak timber of large size was now becoming 
scarce in England, and in the interests of the navy restrictions 
were placed upon the East India Company as regards its use. 
British merchant shipping, too, had apparently outgrown the 
supply of seamen, for towards the close of the century it was 
permitted to British vessels to carry forei^ seamen to the extent 
of three-fourths of the crew. The traffic in African negroes gave 
much employment to British shipping. The war with America 
led to the harrying of British commerce by American privateers 
cruising off the English coasts. War premiums were very high 
and the insurance obtainable was insufficient. Partly on this 
account and partly owing to the fact that about 1000 British 
vessels had been taken up for transport and other public services, 
whilst many more were sailed as privateers, the Tliames was now 
full of foreign vessels loading British cargoes. During the 
absence from the West Indies of the British fleet under Admiral 
Byron, engaged in conveying homewards the West Indian 
merchantmen, two valuable British islands were captured by 
the French. The hostilities of the rival states were being fought 
out at sea, with peaceful commerce as their objective. The seas 
swarmed with privateers, armed and equipped as sordid specu- 
lative enterprises, occasional rich prizes stimulating the greed 
of many citizens, not a few of them, no doubt, the owners of 
ships and merchandise which had in like manner fallen to the 
enemy. The French privateer Bordelais,” captured by the 
English in 1799, is reported to have taken in four years 164 
prizes, of the net value of £1,000,000 sterling (Mahan). Between 
May 1756 and July 1757 a total of 772 French vessels was 
captured by the British, whilst 637 British ships were taken by 
the French. It was declared in the House of Lords in February 
1778 that the value of the British captures of American vessels 
had amounted to £1,808,000, against which that of British 
shipping captured by America had been £1,800,000. Towards 
the close of the prolonged hostilities which concluded in 1815 
Liverpool and Gl^ow were holding public meetings and uii^ing 
upon the admiralty and the throne that they were being rumed 
by the want of protection to their shipping. In 1786 an act was 
passed (26 Geo. III. c. 86) for the encouragement of shipping, 
in which the personal liability of shipowners, till then unlisted, 
was in certain cases of their loss of caigo now limited to the value 
of the vessel and her freight, the first of progressive acts of the 


like nat^. Smug gimg yras for long the cauoe of serious loss to 
the national revenue, tnd an act was pas^ declaring forfeited 
any British sloops or cutters found within four leagues of the 
coast if provided with a bowsprit exceeding Aro-thirds of the 
Vessel m length (af Geo. 111. c. 3s). 

In 1797 the English and Sc^tudi private vessels numbered 
together 12,995 < > 3 ^ 5)353 ^ons burthen. With respect to 

tonnage, in the days of wooden vesseb the weight of cargo which 
a ship was capable of canying was about equivalent to herWn 
displacement or breaking-up weight. Nowadays, owing to steel 
construction and the adoption of a fuller cross-section in ship 
designing, the carrying capacity of a cargo steamer is reported 
to lx about double, or even more than double, the ship’s own 
weight ; but types of steamers of course vary. The Board of 
Trade ton is 100 cub. ft., purely a measure of permanently 
covered-in space, and not to be confounded with the ship’s 
capacity to carry dead-weight, of which capacity the registered 
tonnage is consequently not to be regarded as an index. For 
the purpose of a rough and ready calculation, however, the 
dead-weight carrying cap^ity of an average car{(o steamer may 
be taken to be about twice that of her net registered tonnage 
or a little more. The chief object of fixing and registering the 
gross and net tonnage is the establishment of a basis of assess- 
ment for tonnage dues and for liability for payment of damages 
caused by wrongful navigation or otherwise. The present 
diversity in the designs of steamships is in no small degree due 
to a desire on the part of shipowners to possess vessels which 
with a minimum of registered tonnage shall provide a maximum 
of cargo space. 

The close of the 18th century was marked, especially in 
America, by attention to the possibilities of steam navigation. 
A new era in shipping had dawned, and year by year 
and step by step, from river craft to short-voyage c^atury. 
vessels, the new motive power gained ground. In 
1833 the Canadian vessel ” Royal William ” steamed throughout 
from Quebec to London, making the voyage in Mventcen days, 
and in 1838 the “ Great Western ” and the “ Sirius ” arrived on 
the same day at New York, having crossed the Atlantic in 
eighteen days and fifteen days respectively (Pollock). In 1840 
was founded the celebrated Cunard Steamship Company, the 
nucleus of its fleet being four wooden paddle steamers, also 
equipped as saiung vessels. Each was about 206 ft. in length 
and of about 1145 tons burthen. At the beginning of the 19th 
century American shipowners had laid themselves out to obtain 
command of the Atlantic trade, from which the British Naviga- 
tion Act did not debar them. With this aim, ships of great 
sailing power and carrying capacity were constructed, being 
provided in addition with ingenious labour-savi*ig devices which 
materially enhanced their economy in working. Successful in 
their attempts on the Atlantic trade, the Americans now set 
themselves to gain predominance in the trade with China, for 
which they provided vessels of unexampled speed. But British 
owners, put upon their mettle, eventually succeeded in designing 
a class of sailing ship superior to any yet constructed, while the 
advantages of steam navigation were now proving fatal to 
America sailing vessels m the Atlantic (Cornewall- Jones). 
The use of steam was becoming general, to the gradual displace- 
ment of sailing vessels, though the Australian trade for some 
considerable time continued to be carried on by sailing ships of 
wide renown. The opening of the Suez Canal and the provision 
of coaling stations on the long sea routes eventually, however, 
placed the bulk of the Austral^ian carrying trade in the hands 
of the steamship owners, the principal employment for large 
sailing vessels now being in the Pacific trade. Probably in great 
part on account of the cost and difficuAy of fuel supplies, the 
Californian wheat trade, and the guano and the nitrate trades of 
the South Pacific, are thus still competed for by sailing vesseb, 
some of them of remarkabb capacity. For some yean the 
possibilities of iron in shipbuilding had been slc^l^ gaining 
recoraition, to the eventual displacement in Great Britain, though 
not m the United States, of wooden hulb. Partly as the result 
of the war between the northern and southern states and part^ 
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owing to the superior mdvaauges of iron hulls, not yet constructed 
in Aflierica, the United States now further lost place as ocean 
carriers. In 1908 the chief employment of her ocean shipping 
was on the Atlaihsic coast and in the Gulf of Mexico. ^ 

The steady increase in steam-propelled ve&els resulted in the 
establishment of many coaling stations in distant parts, with 
much employment of shipping to supply them. Towards t^ 
middle of t^ 19th century British shipowners were greatly 
alarfhed at propo^ to repeal the navigation acts, and in spite 
of their petitions and remonstrances, and of demands that the 
bill, eventually introduced, should at least require reciprocity, 
in 1849 the proposed measure became an act, the coasts trade 
being in 1854 similarly thrown open, this latter measure being 
induced by the need for British ships and seamen for the purposes 
of the Crimean War (Lindsay^. Probably in no small degree 
owing to the discovery of gold m California and Australia about 
this time, and to the further employment provided for shipping 
by the Crimean War and by the necessities of the Indian Mutiny, 
tlte direful forebodings of British owners as to the consequences 
of the repeal ot the Navi^tion Act were not verified. In 1856 
the Treaty of Paris and its appended Declaration pronounced, 
amoni^st other notable clauses affecting maritime warfare, the 
abolition of privateering. To this great treaty most of the 
maritime states in course of time gave their adhesion, the United 
States and Spain, however, not yet being signatories. The 
altered conditions as between warships and merchant ve.ssels, 
and the disabilities imposed by neutrality laws have, however, in 
themselves done very much to render privateering as formerly 
conducted no longer possible. But the Declaration, notwith- 
standing, the employment of duly commissioned merchant 
vessels may still be resorted to by the state for the destruction 
of commerce and for other belligerent purposes. 

In 1858, after great difficulty and outlay, BruncPs huge ship 
the “ Great Eastern ” was floated on the Hiames. The vessel, 
having a length of 679 ft. and a burden of 18,337 tons gross and 
13,344 tons net (Lloyd’s Register) and being "provided with six 
sail-carrying masts, was furnished both wi^ a screw propeller 
and with paddles. Highly successful as an engineering enterprise, 
commercially she was from the first a ruinous failure. Under 
the remarkable development of the Atlantic passenger traffic, 
however, the size of steamships steadily and continually increased. 

In 1873, as the outcome of a prolonged public agitation con- 
ducted by Mr Samuel Plimsoll, member for Derby, a royal 
commission was appointed to inquire into his allegations that 
many lives were lost owing to the unseaworthiness of ships. 
In 1876, under pressure of public sympathy with the views of 
Mr Plimsoll, an amended Merchant Shipping Act was passed 
(39 & 40 Vic. cr, 80), making it a penal offence to knowingly 
send a ship to sea unseaworthy, and requiring a loadline to be 
fixed on British vessels, the line to be indicate on ocean going 
vesseU by what is now universally known as the Plimsoll mark. 

The opening in 1869 of the Suez Canal created a revolution in 
the eastern shipping trade. Year by year steamships increased 
greatly in number and in burden. With improved conditions of 
steam navigation the supplementar) use of sails was generally 
abandoned, masts being retained only for signalling purposes and 
as atUudiments for cargo hoists. New conditions in ship con- 
struction, the commerce demand for expedition and the manu- 
facture of new articles of commerce together resulted in an 
increased risk of fire on ships both at sea and in port, with great 
loss primarily to underwriters, more especially by the Hooding 
of holds full of valuable cargo. To overcome Ais danger steam- 
ships are being increasingly equipped with an apparatus which 
on ^0 outbreak of fire enables the holds to be filled with a fire- 
extinguishing gas. Th^ invention and adoption of refrigerating 
machinery insulated holds resulted in the development of 
a vast tr^ in frozen meat and perishable produce. 

The triumph of Germany in the Franco-Prussion War awoke 
tn the Fatherland a spirit of industrial enterprise which greatly 
increi^ the population of her manufacturing areas. The 
supplies requm by the prosperous industrial populations and 
the national demi^ for raw materials for the manufactories, 


together with the great export trade for which these were now 
laying ^emselves out, fiU^ the German and other North Sea 
ports with shipping. Germany, able to oonsun^ whole shiploads 
of various foreign products, now imported these direct instead 
of in parcels through London and ather ports. Unwilling that 
the profit of carrying her great and increasing trade should be 
reap^ by foreign bottoms, Germany turned herself to shipowning 
and shipbuilding, and with remarkable success. So great, indeed, 
was this success that important lines of German steamships 
rapidly grew up as competitors with British and other lines in 
foreign trades. Both in bringing home raw materials and in 
enabling German manufacturers to send their products to 
foreign consumers at low rates of freight, the German shipping 
was now greatly increasing the national prosperity. In return, 
the state neglected nothing which would promote the success of 
its industried centres in their competition for foreign markets, 
or vriiich would assist the development of the national shipping. 
Rates of carriage from inland centres to the shipping ports were, 
in the case of goods intended for shipment by German vessels, 
considerably reduced by the state railways ; and whereas in 
Great Britain shipping subsidies or subventions are granted 
essentially if not solely for services to be rendered, in Germany 
the granting of subsidies has also in view the development of the 
national shipping, 'fhe notable growth in Germany’s trade and 
shipping is in fact believed to be in no small degree attributable 
to a system of subsidies to shipping in conjunction with prefer- 
ential railway rates on German goods despatched for shipment 
under “ through ” bills of lading under the national flag. 

In the Far East also, a new and important maritime com- 
petitor has sprung up, the industrial and commercial awakening 
of Japan having been attended by the creation of a Japanese 
mefehant fleet and by much enterprise in the national ship- 
building. To the name of every Japanese merchant vessel is 
added the word “ Maru,” in ancient times a masculine “ humility 
title,” but in its present use having the approximate signification 
of “ dearest ” or “ esteemed.” 

The following figures, supplied by Lloyd’s Register, recording the 
number and tonnage of German and Japanese steamers and .sailing 
vessels of 100 tons and upwards, illustrate severally the recent 
maritime progress of the two countries : — 


Year. 


Germany. 


Japan. 

No. 

Sailing Vessels Net, 
vSteamers txross. 

No. 

Sailing Vessels Net, 
Steamers Gross. 



Tons. 


Tons. 

1890 

i«75 

1,569,311 

289 

171,554 

1900 

1710 

2,650,033 

1066 

574,557 

1908 

1908 1 

steamers J 
only I 

2 1 78 

4,232,145 


t8o6 

3,839,378 

865 

i 

1.140,177 

i 


In consequence of an act passed by the French government to 
grant bounties on sailing vessels cronstructed and owned in France, 
the owners of such vessels found it to their profit, the bounty 
being assessed on distances sailed, to engage in long voyages, 
with the earning of freight as a secondary consideration. This 
procedure being found to operate prejudicially on the freight 
earnings of sailing vessels generally, and more especially in the 
Pacific trade, an international meeting of the owners of sailing 
vessels was held at Paris in 1903, with the result of the formation 
of the Sailing Ship Owners’ International Union to maintain 
rates of freight, French owners identifying themselves with the 
measures decided on by the union in the common interest. 
Influenced, no doubt, by German example, certain French 
steamship compaiiies about this time decided to grant preferential 
combined tariffs on goods sent from inland centres of production 
in France for shipment by their vessels, to the great dissatisfac- 
tion of the owners of foreign steamers loading for similar destina- 
tions at French ports. 

Early in 1902 a shipping pool or combine ” effected in 
the case of certain important British steam lines engaged in 
the North Atlantic trade. The combine, involving vast capital 
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values, was engineered by a weU-known New Y orV busuien bouse \ country vibkb can deliver moat cheaply to tha c<^uiner . Trade 
largely inter^ted in American railways. In England it waaWoUowscbdkpncaa, and* with the world’s induatiialdeyrlopnMsnt, 
vatiously attributed to a resoVve on the part oi American traders \ the striving lot cbeapness toolt at ^ ou^t the lorm m wao^roies 
tOjSbare m tbe transport ol the national trade \ to a desire on the \ jn pro^jiictlan. T\^e day o\ trade w\tb large pwsvta was 
part oi tbe\\nes concere^d *50 eSiecX. ecmonnesby a cona«£\dation\ passed^ and ptodncm ni armed aX a \ax^ bulpv 

oi management, arid to a scheme intended to benebt certain \ at dimlhi^d cost, and contented ^t^Kisidues wVdv a ^Rll^X 
great American railways. The transaction gave rise to much 


comment in Great Britain, being by not a few regarded as con- 
templating ^e eventual transfer of the lines to American owner- 
ship. indeed, though the steamers continued to be under 
the British flag, the extent to which they remain substantially 
under British ownership cannot be affirmed. It was stated in 
1908 that on completion of its building progranune the combined 
fleet would consist of 132 vessels of together 1,159,704 tons. 

The general adoption of steamships in place of sailing vessels 
was gradually followed by their separation into two claves, one 
devoted to a fixed service on regular lines of employment, the 
other to promiscuous trade. The former class are now known 
somewhat vf^uely as “ liners,” ranging, however, from the 
first-class mail and passenger steamer on the one hand, to the 
regular cargo steamer on the other. To the second class belong 
the “ seekers ” or “ tramps ” which come and go wherever 
profitable employment offers, and which more especially lay 
themselves out to be chartered to carry full cargoes of coal, 
timber, wheat, nitrate, jute and such like. These vessels, some 
of which are of great capacity, are frequently in competition 
with the liners. This competition sometimes results in “ cut 
rates ” of freight, to the serious loss of the great shipowning 
firms and companies. With the establishment of regular lines, 
moreover, there grew up competition between rival lines, with 
similar results. A solution was found by the creation of working 
agreements between rival lines at agreed rates of freight, but 
the lines thus associated were still exposed to the attacks of 
” tramps ” upon what the liner owners regarded as their privileged 
trade. Fierce conflicts from time to time ensued, with great 
disturbance of the freight market and with consequent loss or 
inconvenience to the merchants themselves. As the result, 
shipping “ rings ” or ‘‘ conferences ” were created in many 
trades, the owners of the liners undertaking to provide the traders 
with a regular service accompanied by advantageous conditions, 
whilst the traders undertook to ship only by the conference 
steamers. In order to ensure this support, the shipowners 
instituted the system of deferred rebates, under which each 
merchant, at the end of a year or other fixed period, should be 
entitled to a discount or rebate on the amount of freight paid by 
him during such period, provided that he should have shipped no 
goods at all by steamers outside the conference, the discount only 
to be paid after a further fixed period of six or nine months, 
during which time also he should rigidly .support the conference 
lines. In the event of failure to comply with the conditions, a 
merchant is exposed to forfeiture of the rebate, and in addition 
to measures in the nature of a boycott on the part of the con- 
ference lines. Notwithstanding, attempts are from time to time 
made by steamers outside the ring to gain admittance, with the 
consequence of occasional freight wars, and with the incidental 
result that goods are sometimes carried, for example, from 
America to a British colony at lower rates of freight than similar 
goods manufactured in England. Mainly on account of com- 
plaints made against the working of the South African ring, a 
British royal commission was in 1906 appointed to take evidence 
and report upon the subject generally. 

With the growth of populations and the devclopmeift of means 
of transport, both by land and sea, a great increase arose both in 
production and consumption, and competition became very keen 
for markets, both home and foreign. In this competition the cost 
of carriage is always an element of great importance, even though 
the freight payment may bear but an insignificant relation to the 
value of the goods carried. For in modem trade rivalries every 
penny saved in charges counts with the importer, and if goods 
of a simikft kind can, by reason of lower transport charges, be 
obtained a fraction cheaper from one industrial centre them from 
another, the tendency is to give the preference to the centre or 


ratio of profits on a larger business. The utmost economy was 
studied with a view to successful competition, especially in over^ 
seas markets ; and in this struggle for the cheapening of supplies 
the cost of transport became an important element. The fact 
was recognized that the ship is but a link in the chain of con- 
nexion between producer and consumer, and the system of 
“ through ” bills of lading was introduced, under which a particu- 
lar steamer line or railway service contracted for the through- 
carriage of goods in conjunction with other lines, with the object 
and efiect of cheapening the transport as a whole. Individual 
shipowners, in order to obtain cargoes for their ships, were in 
turn driven to devise economies in transport, with the result 
that rates of freight were continually reduced. In modern 
ocean carriage size means cheapness, the transport of a given 
weight of cargo being cheaper in a single vessel than in two 
vessels each of half the size. For not only does this concentra- 
tion of carrying power effect economy in officers^and crew, with 
their wages, provisions and accommodation space, but in ship- 
building also size makes for cheapness. Thus, if, for example, 
two steamers each carrying 2000 tons will cost together say 
£40,000, a single vessel of equal carrying capacity can be supplied 
for £35,000. Or, put another way, if for £40,000 two steamers 
can built to carry between them 4000 tons, for the same sum 
a single vessel can, it is stated, be provided to cany 4700 tons. 
Consequently, the size of vessels is continually on the increase, and 
no sooner is a navigable channel at much cost made deep enou([h 
for the great vessels knocking at the door of the port, than still 
larger are constructed, and shipowners complain anew that the 
harbour depth provided is insufficient. The constant demand 
for greater depths resulted in the production of mammoth 
dredgers of which, also, the size and powe^ are continually 
increasing. At the present time it is the navigable depth of ports 
and canals, and the need of adequate dry docks, rather than 
the obtaining of cargoes, which are the controlling factors in 
the size of great ocean vessels. But the heavy interest on^the 
capital cost of these vessels and their working expenses call for 
the utmost despatch in their loading and discharge, and with 
the simultaneous arrival of several vessels of large tonnage, the 
question of prompt discharge is one of great and increasing 
difficulty. For many modern steamers will carry 10,000 tons of 
cargo, and some a great deal more ; so that, with old-type 
railway trucks carrying ordinarily only abofit 8 tons, it not 
infrequently happiens that the discharge of the ship, equipped 
though she be with remarkable facilities for landing her cargo 
and assisted by discharge into barges, is impeded owing to 
deficiency of shore clearance. If 8 tons be taken as the capacity 
of an ordinary railway truck and 30 trucks be allowed to a 
train, it will be obvious that a single modern cargo ship will reejuire 
a vast procession of rolling stock to clear her cargo. A single 
cargo of 10,000 tons, for example, will require some 1250 railway 
trucks for its removal ; or, allowing 6 yards’ length to the truck, 
7500 yards of rolling stock, without engines and vans. And, in 
fact, congestion of shipping owing to delays is frequently the 
cause of bitter complaint in the case of certain ports. Trucks 
of much increased capacity are now being introduced, but for 
various reasons their adoption is very slow. In port polemics 
the argument is sometimes heard that the backwardness of this 
or that port will result in the trade^ being driven elsewhere : 
the ships, it is said, will remove it. But the ship is but the blind 
instrument of trade, to come and go where and as trade calls 
it. The ship will, however, sooner or later require a hkher rate 
of freight for ports of slow despatch, and this Increased expease 
in transport will undoubtedly operate in favour of rival ports. 
For the ports themselves are but stepping-stones to or from a 
market or industrial centre, and the market will always select 
the cheapest route for its trade. 
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With the incredte of populations in the Old World and the 
development of new countries, the transport of exxdgrants and 
of travellers for business and for pleasure became a highly 
important and lucrative source of employ mqit for steam ship« 
ping. It is now indeed becoming a common practice on the part 
of ocean Bteamship>companics to employ a surplus or superseded 
vessel of their fleet solely in carrying holiday tourists to a succes- 
sion of foreign ports. In regular traflic the demand for increased 
speed and greater security and comfort on the part of ocean 
travellers resulted in the competitive evolution of passenger 
steamers of dimensions and draught which create an increasing 
strain on port and dock authorities. 

These remarks must not be concluded without mention of the 
important part played in the evolution of modern shipping by 
the system of marine insurance and by the rules of classification. 
For the cost of insurance is a heavy tax on the profits of the 
shipowners, and only by providing vessels of the best construction 
and maintaining their reputation can owners gain the advantage 
of low insurancf rates. And not only so, but by the merchants 
also, to whom insurance premiums are a no less serious con- 
sideration ; vessels of the highest class and reputation are insisted 
on with a view to cheap cargo insurance, inferior ships being 
consequently phtced at a serious disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the rules of construction and classification of the Society : 
of Lloyd's Register (a body altogether distinct from the Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd's) are most exacting, and any failure to comply * 
with the rules of the Register or “ Book,” which, moreover, are in 
a constant state of scientific evolution, may involve withdrawal of 
the vessel’s class, a result which would be fatal to her cheap in- 
surance as well as to her employment in successful competition for 
freights. With its skilled surveyors at foreign, colonial and home 
ports, the great society offers every facility for the classing of the 
whole world’s shipping, and 
foreign as well as British 
owners are fully alive to the 
importance of a strict com- 
pliance with the Book's re- 
quirements. Consequently, 
among.st the various factors 
making for improved con- 
stnfetion and the greater 
safety of shipping, the 
beneficent influence of 
Lloyd’s Register occupies 
a foremost place. 

But the various factors 
or forces which make for 
the evolution of "shipping 
may all be summed up 
under the word ” competition,” which is the mainspring 
of the machinery both of insurance and classification. These 
factors operate, however, in different ways. Thus, while 
insurance and classification make most for ships' increased 
safety, the desire for profitable freights tends continu- 
ally to their greater size. But making also for increased size, 
and in addition for the many improvements and inventions 
which result in luxury and comfort at sea, the vast influence of 
the ocean passenger is conspicuous. For, no longer regarded as 
an encumbrance to be made room for on a cargo ship, the modem 
age of travel has rendered him a vast source of profit. The 
old position is reversed, and now fast-steaming hotels are built 
for ocean travellers, in which cargo occupies a secondary place, 
which only merchandise able to pay highly for the costly advan- 
tage of a speedy voyage ;can afford to occupy. The growth of 
the passenger traffic and the demand of travellers for routes the 
most direct is, in turn, creating or developing ports which have 
small regard to cargo considerations, and involving the ports, 
both old and new, of the various maritime states in a keen and 
costly competition for the great passenger steamers. This 
competition is further enhanced by railway lines at rivalry for 
the conveyance of the ocean passenger and for the more valuable 
merchandise able to pay high rates for ^)eed between ocean port 


and inland city, and therefore shipped by the fastest vessels. 
Competition for freights and comp^ition for passengers, these 
are the great and beneficent forces which are»silently but irre- 
sistibly developing the ship, while insurance and classification 
are the potent handmaids of this competition. ^ 

Numbtf and Tonnage of Steamers and Sailing Vessels {of 100 tons 
and upwards) belonging to various countries as recorded in the 
1908 Edition of Lloyd’s Register or Book. 


Country. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

(Net for Sailing 
Vessels and Gross 
for Steamers.) 

United Kingdom . . . 

United Kingdom and Colonies (A) 
United States (B) . 

Germany 

Norway 

France 

Italy 

Japan (Steamers only) . 

Russia (C) 

Sweden 

Spain 

Holland 

Denmark 

9.542 
i 1,563 
3,480 

2,178 

2,148 

1,517 

1,098 

«65 

1,381 

1.542 
551 
565 

870 

17,318,351 

18,709,537 

4,810,268 

4,232,145 

1,982,878 

1,883,894 

1,285,225 

1,140,177 

974,517 

904,155 

701,278 

076,620 

733,790 


N.B. — The figures of the official or Board of Trade returns, owing 
to their inclusion of vessels below 100 tons, difier more or less widely 
from the totals as appearmg in Lloyd’s Register. 

(A) Wooden coloiual vessels trading on the Great Lakes of North 
America are not included. (B) These figures only include sea- 
going vessels and iron and steel vessels trading on the Great Lakes. 
(C) These figures do not include sailing vessels registered in southern 
Russia. 


The following table illustrates the growth and progress of British 
home shipping : — 


Number and Tonnage of Steamers and Sailing ‘Vessels registered in the United Kingdom, Isle of Alan and 
Channel Islands on ^ist of December of various Years. {Official Returns of the Board of Trade.) 



Steamers. 


Sailing Ves,sels. 


Total. 


Year. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage. 


Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gro.ss. 

Net. 

Gross. 

1830 

1840 

1850 

r86o 

1870 

1880 

1890 

lyoo 

1907 

298 

2,000 

'3,178 

5,247 

7,410 

9,209 

11,394 

30,339 

87,928 

168,474 

454,327 

1,112,934 

2,723,468 

5,042,517 

7,207,610 

10,023,700 

.. 

8,095.370 

11,816,924 

16,513*800 

18,876 

21,883 

24,797 

25,663 

23,189 

19,938 

14,181 

10,773 

9,648 

2,171,253 

2,680,334 

3,396,659 

4,204,360 

4,577,855 

3,851,045 

1 2,936,021 
2,096,498 
1,461,490 

3,055.136 

2,247,228 

1,575,900 

19,174 

22,654 

25,984 

27,663 

26,367 

25,185 

21,591 

19,982 
21,042 : 

2,201,592 

2,768,262 

3,565,133 

4,658,687 

5,690,789 

6,574,513 

7,978,538 

9,304,108 , 
11,485,190 1 

11,150,5c: 

14,064,15 

18,089,7c 


(D. O.) 


! SHIPTON, MOTHER, a witch and prophetess who is supposed 
I to have lived in early Tudor times. There is no really trust- 
worthy evidence as to her ever having existed, but tradition has 
it that her maiden-name was Ursula Southill, Sowthiel or Southiel, 
and her parents were peasants, living near the Dropping Well, 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire. The date of her birth is uncertain, 
but it is placed about 1486-1488. Her mother, Agatha Southill, 
was a reputed witch, and Ursula from her infancy was regarded 
by the neighbours as “ the Devil's child.” The girl’s appearance 
seems to have been such as to encourage superstitions. Richard 
Head in his Life and Death of Mother Shipton (1684) says, ‘‘ the 
body was of indifferent height, her head was long, with sharp 
fiery eyes, her nose of an incredible and unproportionate length, 
having many crooks and turnings, adorned with m^y strange 
pimples of divers colours, as red, blue and dirt, which like vapours 
of brimstone gave such a lustre to her affrighted spectators in the 
dead time of the night, that one of them confessed several times 
in my hearing that her nurse needed no other light to assist ha 
in her duties.” Allowing for the absurdity of this account, it 
certainly seems (if any reliance is to be placed on the so-called 
authorities) that the child was phenomenally plain and deformed. 
While still at school she became known as a prophetess, ^^en 
about twenty-four ^ married a builder of York, Tobias Shipton. 
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Her most sensational _ 

the duke of Suffolk, l!or(f Per^ and other men prominent at the 
^ ^ tradition that on one occasion 
the abbot of Beverley, anxious to investigate the case for himself, 
u j u Mother Shipton's cdttage disguised, and that no sooner 
A than the old woman called out G)me in, Mr 

Abbot, for you are not so much disguised but the fox may be 
seen through the sheep’s skin.” She is said to have died at 
Uifton, Yorkshire, in 1561, and was buried there or at Shipton. 
Her whole history rests on the flimsiest authority, but her 
alleged prophecies have had from the 17th century until quite 
recently an extraordinary hold on the popular imagination. 
In Stuart times all ranks of society believed in her, and 
referrmg to her supposed foretelling of the Great Fire, Pepys 
relates that when Prince Rupert heard, while sailing up the 
Thames on the 20th of October 1666, of the outbreak of the 
fire “all he said was, ^now Shipton’s prophecy was out.’” 
One of her prophecies was supposed to have menaced Yeovil, 
Somerset, with an earthquake and flood in 1879, and so con- 
vinced were the peasantry of the truth of her prognostications 
that hundreds moved from their cottages on the eve of the 
expected disaster, while spectators swarmed in from all quarters 
of the county to see the town’s destruction. The suggestion 
that Mother Shipton had foretold the end of the world in 1881 
was the rause of the most poignant alarm throughout rural 
England in that year, the people deserting their houses, and 
spending the night in prayer in the fields, churches and chapels. 
Tliis latter alleged prophecy was one of a series of forgeries to 
which Charles Hindley, who reprinted in 1862 a garbled version 
of Richard Head’s Life, confessed in 1873. 

See Richard Head, Life and Death of Mother Shipton (London, 
1684) ; Life, Death and the whole of the Wonderful Prophecies of 
Mother Shipton, the Northern Prophetess (Leeds, 1869) ; W. H. 
Hamson, Mother Shipton investigated (London, 1881) ; Journ. of 
lint. Archaeo. Assoc, xix. 308. Mother Shipton* s and Nixon's 
Prophecies, with an introduction by S. Baker (London, 1797). 

SHIRAZ, the capital of the province of Fars in Persia, situated 
in a fertile plain, in 29® 36' N., 52° 32' E., at an elevation of 
5100 ft., 156m. by road N.E. by E. from Bushire(ii2 m. direct). 
According to Ea.stem authorities Shiraz was founded in a.d. 693 
by Mahommed b. Yusuf Thakefi, a brother of the famous Hajjaj. 
It is approached on the south from the Persian Gulf through lofty 
and difficult mountain passes (highest 7400 ft.) and on the north 
through chains of hills which separate the plun of Shiraz from 
that of Mervdasht, where the ruins of Persepolis are. It is 
surrounded by a low mud wall flanked by towers, and a dry 
ditch, and measures about 4 m. in circumference. There are 
six gates. The town is divided into eleven quarters (mahaUeh), 
one of which is exclusively inhabited by Jews and called Mahalleh 
Yahudi. The population of Shiraz is estimated at 60,000, but 
in 1884 it was 53,607, of which 1970 were Jews. The houses of 
Shiraz are, in general, small, and the streets narrow. A great 
bazaar, built by Kerim Khan Zend, forms an exception to this ; 
it is about 500 yds. in length and has a vaulted roof 22 ft. high, 
and contains many spacious shops well supplied with goods and 
merchandise. There are many mo.sques, the most notable being 
the old Jama, a foundation of the Saffai^ ruler Amr b. Leith in 
^4, now in a state of ruin ; the new Jama, generally called Masjed 
i Nau ; the New Mosque, built by AtabegS*ad b. Zengi, c. 1200 ; 
and the Tama i Vakil, built by Kerim Khan Zend in 1766. 
Shiraz still possesses the title “ Dar ul ilm,” the “ Seat of Know- 
ledge,” and has many colleges (madresseh), the oldest being the 
Mansurieh built in 1478 by ^yed Sadr ed din Mahommed 
Dashteki ; the Hashimiyeh and Nizamieh date from the middle 
of the 17th century, the college called M. i Agha Baba was begun 
by Kerim Khan Zend, c. 1760, but finished in 1823 by Agha 
Baba Khan Mazanderani. Of the twenty caravanserais, or 
more, which Shiraz has, the oldest is that called Car Chiragh Ali, 
built in 1678. There are several shrines of Imam-zadehs, the 
most venerated and rich being that of Seyed Amir Ahmed, 
commonly known as Shah Chiragh, a son of Mus& K&zim, the 
seventh imam of the Shiites. It was buiH c. 1240 by Atabeg 
Abu Bekr. Two of Shah Chiragh’s brothers and a nephew also 


have their gmves at^Shiras. Within the km and in close 
proximity ^ h are many pleasant gardens [bagh), among them 
the B. Jehan Nema (Kerim Khan 17&), where C* J« Rich, British 
^sident at Bagdgd and explorer of Babylon and Kurdistan, 
died on the 5th of October 1821, and the adjoining B. i Nau 
(18x0) ; B. i Takht i Kajar (built 1087 by Atabeg Karajeh under 
the Seljuk Malik Shah ; restored 1794 by order of Agha Mahom- 
med Khan, the first Kajar ruler) ; B. i. Dilgusha (restored 1^85), 
&c. Close to the last-mentioned garden is the Sadiyeh, an 
enclosure with the tomb of the celebrated poet S'adi, and in a 
cemetery near the northern side of the town stands the Hafiziyeh, 
with the tomb of the likewise celebrated poet Hafiz, a sarcophagus 
made of yellow Yezd marble with two of the poet’s odes beauti- 
fully chiselled in relief in a number of elegant panels upon its lid. 
A fine view of the town and environs is ob^tained from the narrow 
pass {tang), which leads into the Shiraz plain a mile or two north 
of the city, and ” so overwhelmed with astonislunent at the 
beauty of the pworama is the wayfarer expected to be, that even 
the pass takes its name of Tang i Allahu Akbar, the Pass of God 
is Most Great, from the expression that is supposed to leap to his 
lips as he gazes upon the entrancing spectacle ’(Curzon). ' 

The most noted product of Shiraz is its wine made from the 
famous grapes of the Khullar vineyards, 30 m. N.W. of Shiraz, 
but only a Very small quantity of it is exported, and religious 
scruples still prevent its manufacture on a large scale. The 
climate of Shiraz is agreeable and healthy in the winter, but 
unhealthy in the spring and summer. J uly is the hottest month 
writh a mean temperature of 85®, February the coldest with 47®. 
The lowest temperature observed during a number of years 
was 21®, the highest 113®, showing a difference of 92° between 
extremes. The mean annual temperature is 65®. Earthquakes 
arc of frequent occurrence ; those in modem times which caused 
great loss of life and destruction of property happened in 1824 
and 1853. Shiraz is the residence of a British consul (since 1903) 
and h^ post and telegraph offices. On a hill adjoining the 
Dilgusha garden stand the ruins of an old ca.stle known as 
^Pah i Bender (a corruption of Fahn-dar), with two wells hewn 
in the rock to a depth of several hundred feet. (A. H.-S.) 

8H1R£, a river of East Central Africa, the only tributary of 
the Zambezi navigable from the sea. The Shir6 (length a^ut 
370 m.) issues from the southernmost point of Lake Nyasa lAid 
almost immediately enters a shallow sheet of water called 
Malombe (or Pa-M^ombe), 18 m. broad and 12 or 13 m. long. 
A shifting bar of sand o^tructs the end of Malom^ nearest 
Nyasa, but does not prevent navigation. Below Malombe ffie 
bed of the Shir6 deepens. The river flows through a mountainous 
country, and in its descent to the Zambezi valley forms rapids 
and cataracts, rendering its middle course for a distance of 60 m. 
unnavigable. The most southern and the finest of these cataracts 
is called the Murchison Cataract or Falls, after Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the geologist, who identified himself during the mid- 
Victorian epoch with geographical exploration in Africa. In 
passing the cataracts the Shir^ falls 1200 ft. From the station 
called Katunga, a short distance below the cataracts, shallow- 
draught steamers can navigate the river when in flood (January- 
March) to its junction with the Zambezi, and thence proceed to 
the Chinde mouth of the main stream. About 130 m. above its 
confluence with the Zambezi the Shir6 is joined from the east 
by a smaller stream, the Ruo river, whose headwaters rise in 
Mount Mlanje. At t^ junction of the Ruo and Shir^ is the town 
of Chiromo, and here is an extensive swampy region and game 
reserve known as the Elephant Marsh. The scenery of ^ 
lower Shir6 is very picturesque, the spurs of the plateau forming 
bold, rocky crags overhanging the water. The river is studded 
with small islands usually covered by thick grass. A little 
before the Zambezi is reached the country becomes flat. The 
Shir^ joins the main river in about 35® 25' E., 17® 50’ S., at a 
point where the Zambezi is of great width and presents in the 
dry searon many narrow winding channels, not more than 3 ft. 
deep, with intervening sandbanks. 

lower part of the Shir^ is in Portuguese territory ; the 
upper part is in the British Nyasaland Protectorate, to which it 
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w the ftatural hi^ 4 ay. At the lowest pojnt in British territory, 
on the west hank of the river, is Port Herald, whendl a railway 
runs past Chironip to Blantyre. Below Port Herald the Shir6 
is navitfahle all the year round. « • « 

See Zambku and British Central Africa. 

SHIAE, one of the larger administrative divisions, in Great 
Britain, now generally synonymous with “county^ but 
the wortl is still used of smaller districts, such as Richmondshire 
and Hallamshire in Yorkshire, Norhamshire and Hexhamshire 
in Northumberland. The Anglo-Saxon shire (O. Eng. sar)wa$ an 
administrative division next above the hundred and was presided 
over by the ealdorman and the sheriff (the shire-reeve). The 
word jrrif, according to Skeat (Etym, Diet., 1910), meant originaliy 
office, charge, administration ; thus in a vocabulary of the 8th 
century {V^n^ht-VfnXcVex, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabu- 
larifSj 1884, 40-32) is found procuratio, sciit. Skeat compares 
O. Eng. seirian, to distribute, appoint, Ger. Schirrmeister, steward. 
The usual derivation of the word connects it with “ shear and 
** share,” and makes the original meaning to have been a part 
cut off. 

*8HIRLBY fof Shkrley), SIR ANTHONY (1565-1:. 1635), 
English traveller, was the second son of Sir Thomas Shirley 
(1542-1612), 01 Wiston, Sussex, who was a member of parlia- 
ment during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. and who was 
heavily in debt when he died in October 1612. Shirley's im- 
prisonment in 1603 was an important event as in consequence 
therwf the House of Commons successfully as.serted one of its 
privileges — freedom of its members from arrest. Educated at 
Oxford Anthony Shirley gained some military experience with 
the English troops in the Netherlands and also during an expedi- 
tion to Normandy in 1591 under Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, 
who was related to his wife, Frances Vernon ; about this time 
he was knighted by Henry of Navarre (Henry IV. of France), 
a proceeding which brought upon him the displeasure of his own 
sovereign and a short imprisonment. In 1596 he conducted a 
predatory expedition along the western coast of Africa and then 
across to Central America, but owing to a mutiny he returned 
to London with a single ship in 1597. In 1598 he led a few 
English volunteers to Italy to take part in a dispute over the 
possession of Ferrara ; this, however, had been accommodated 
wBen he reached Venice, and he decided to journey to Persia 
with the twofold object of promoting trade between England and 
Persia and of .stirring up the Persians against the Turks. He 
obrained money at Constantinople and at Aleppo, and was very 
wwl received by the shah, Abbas the Great, who made him a 
mina, or prince, and granted certain trading and other rights to 
all Christian merchants. Then, as the shah’s representative, 
he returned to Europe and visited Moscow, Prague, Rome and 
other cities, but the English government would not allow him to 
return to his own country. For some time he was in prison in 
Venice, and in 1605 he went to Prague and was sent by the 
emperor Rudolph II. on a mission to Morocco ; afterwards he 
went to Lisbon and to Madrid, where he was welcomed very 
warmly. The king of Spain appointed him the admiral of a fleet 
which was to serve in the Levant, but the only result of his 
extensive preparations was an unsuccessful expedition against the 
island of Mitylene. After this he was deprived of his command. 
Shirl^, who was a count of the Holy Roman Empire, died at 
Madrid some time after 1635. 

Sir Anthony’s elder brother, Sir Thomas Shirley (1564-^. 1620), 
WM kniphted while serving in Ireland under Sir Wilham Fitz- 
william in 1589. In 1601 he was chosen a member of parliament, 
but his time was mainly passed in seeking to restore the shattered 
fortunes of his family by piratical expeditions. In January 1603 
he was captured by the Turks and he was only released from his 
captivity at Constantinople in December 1605. One of his sons 
was Henry Shirley (d. 1627) the dramatist, who was murdered in 
London on the 3TBt of October 1627, and one- of his grandsons 
was Thomas Shirley (1638-1678), the physician and writer. 

Sir Anthony’s younger brother. Sir Robert Shirley (c, 1581- 
i6s8), went with his brother to Persia in 1598, remaining in that 
country when the latter returned to Europe in 1599. Having 


married a Circassian lady he stayed in Persia until 1608 when the 
shah sent him on a diplomatic errand to James I. and to other 
European princes; ^ter visiting Cracow, IJrague, Florence, 
Rome and Madrid, he reached England in 1611 and l^d an 
interview with the king. In 1613 he went again to Persia, b«t 
in 1615 he returned to Europe and resided for some years in 
Madrid. His third journey to Persia was undertaken in 1627, 
but soon after reaching that country he died at Kazvin on the 
13th of July 1628. 

Sir Anthony Shirley wrote ; 5 ir Anthony Sherley : his ReUUion ol 
I his Travels into Persia (1613K the original manuscript of which is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. There are in existence five or more 
accounts of Shirley's adventures in Persia, and the account of his 
expechtion in 1596 is published in R. Hakli^t’s Voyages a^id Dis- 
coveries (1809-1812). See also The Three Brothers ; Travels and 
Adventures of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert and Sir Thomas Sherley in 
Persia, Russia, Turkey and Spain (London, 1825) ; E. P. Shiriey, 
The Sherley Broihers (1848) , and the same writer's Stemmata Shirleiana 
(1841, again 1873). 

SHIRLEY (or Sherley), JAMES (1596-1666), English 
dramatist, was bom in London in September 1596. He belonged 
to the great period of English dramatic literature, but, in Lamb’s 
words, he “ claims a place among the worthies of this period, 
not so much for any transcendent genius in himself, as that he 
was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly the same 
language and had a set of moral feelings and notions in common.” 
His career of play writing extended from 1625 to the suppression 
of stage plays by parliament in 1642. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, St John’s College, Oxford, and 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in or 
before 1618. His first poem, Echo, or the Unfortunate Lovers 
(of which no copy is known, but which is probably the same as 
Narcissus of 1^6), was published in 1618. After proceeding 
to M.A. he was, Wood says, “ a minister of God’s word in or near 
St Albans.” In consequence apparently of his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith he left his living, and was master of St 
Albans grammar school from 1623-1625. His first play, Love 
Tricks y seems to have been written while he was teaching at St 
Albans. He removed in 1625 to I.ondon, where he lived in Gray’s 
Inn, and for eighteen years from that time he was a prolific 
writer for the stage, producing more than thirty regular plays, 
tragedies and comedies, and showing no sign of exhaustion when 
a stop was put to his occupation by the Puritan edict of 1642. 
Shirley’s sympathies were with the king in his disputes with 
parliament and he received marks of special favour from the 
queen. He made a bitter attack on Prynne, who had attacked 
the stage in Histriomastix ; and, when in 1634 a special masque 
was presented at Whitehall by the gentlemen of the Inns of (!ourt 
as a practical reply to Prynne, Shirley supplied the text — The 
Triumph of Peace. Between 1636 and 1640 Shirley went to 
Ireland, under the patronage apparently of the earl of Kildare. 
Three or four of his plays were produced by his friend John 
Ogilby in Dublin in the theatre in Werburgh Street, the first 
ever built in Ireland and at the time of Shirley’s visit only one 
year old. On the outbreak of war he seems to have served with 
the earl of Newcastle, but when the king’s fortunes began to 
decline he returned to l.ondon. He owed something to the 
kindness of Thomas Stanley, but supported himself chiefly by 
teaching, publishing some educational works under the Common- 
wealth. Besides these he published during the period of dramatic 
eclipse four small volumes of poems and plays, in 1646, 1653, 
1655 and 1659. He ** was a drudge ” for Ogilby in his translations 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and survived into the reign of 
Charles IL, but, though some of his comedies were reviv^, he 
did not again attempt to write for the stage. Wood says that he 
and his second wife died of fright and exposure after the great 
fire, and were buried at St Giles’s-in-the-Fields on the 29th of 
October 1666, 

Shirley was bom to great dramatic wealth, and he handled 
it freely. He construct^ his own plots out of the abundance of 
materi^ that had been accumulated during thirty years of 
unexampled dramatic activity. He did not strain ^ter novelty 
of situation or character, but worked with confident ease and 
buoyant copiousness on the familiar lines, contriving situations 
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and exhibiting characters after types whose effectiveness on the 
stage had l^en proved by ample experience. He spc^ the same 
language with great dramatist, it is true, but this grand style 
is sometimes employed for the artificial elevation of commonplace 
thought. Gear as day ” becomes in this manner “ day is not 
more conspicuous than this cunning ** ; while the proverb ** Still 
waters run deep ” is ennobled into— 

The shallow rivers gUde away with nolle — 

The deep are silenh" 

The violence and exaggeration of many of his contemporaries 
left him untouched. His scenes are ingeniously conceived, his 
c^acters boldly and clearly drawn ; and he never falls beneath a 
high level of st^e effect. 


Shirley's tr^edies are : The Matdes Revere (a.cted, 1626] printed, 
1639) J ^he Travtor (licensed, 1631 ; printed, 1O35), which Dyce 
reckoned as Shirley’s best tragedy ; Love's Crueltie (1631 ; printed, 
i6ao) ; The Duke's Mistris (acted, 1636 ; printed. 1638) ; The 
Pofititian (acted, 1639 ; printed, 1655) ; The Cavdinal (acted, 1641 ; 
piinted, 1652), a good example of Shirley’s later style, and char- 
acterized by Edmund Gosse as perliaps the last great play produced 
W the giants of the Elizabethan a§e. His comedies are: Love 
Tricks ^ or the School of Complement (hcensed, 1625 ; printed under 
the latter title, 1631) ; The Wedding (licensed, 1626 ; printed, 1629) ; 
The Brothers (acted, 1626 ; printed, 1652) ; The Wittie Faire One 
(acted, 1628 ; printed, 1633) ; The Gratefull Servant (licensed in 
1629 as The Faithful Servant ; printed, 1630) ; Changes : Or Love 
in a Maze (acted and printed, 1632) ; Hide Parke (acted, 1632 ; 
pnnte<l, 1637) ; The Ball (acted, 1632 ; printed, 1639) ; The Bird 
in a C<ige (acted and printed, 1633), ironically dedicat^ to William 
Prynne ; The Young Admirall (licensed, 1633 > printed, 1637) ; 
r/kJ Gamester (played at court, 163^ ; printed, 1637), executed at 
the command of Charles I. who is said to have invented or prised 
the plot ; The Example (acted, 1634 ; printed, 1637) ; The Oppor- 
tunity (licensed, 1634 '• printed, 1640) ; The Coronation (licensed, 
1635, as his, but printed, 1640, as by Fletcher) ; The Lady of 
Pleasure (licensed, 1635 ; pnnted, 1637) ; The Constant Maid, or 
Love will find ont the Way, printed in 1640 under the former title 
with St Patrick for Ireland ; The Roy all Master (acted and printed. 
1O38), an excellent comedy of intrigue, with an epilogue addressed 
to Strafford ; The Doubtfull Heir (printed, 1652), licensed as Rosanta, 
or Love's Victory in 1640 ; The Gentleman of Venice (licensed. 1639 ; 
printed, 1655) ; 7'he Imposture {acted, 1640 ; printed, 1652) ; The 
Sisters (licensed, 1642 ; printed. 1G53) ; The Humorous Courtier 
(perhaps identical with The Duke, licensed, 1631), printed, 1640 ; 
The Court Secret (printed, 1653). Poems (1646), by James Shirley, 
contained " Narcissus,” and a masque dealing with the Judgment 
of Paris, entitled The Triumph of Beautie. A Contention for Honour 
and Riches (1633) appeared in an altered and enlarged form in 1659 
as Honoria and Mammon. In 1653 a selection of his pieces was 
published as Six New Playes. He wrote the magnificent entertam- 
ment presented by the members of the Inns of Court to the kmg 
and queen in 1633, entitled The Triumph of Peace, the scenery being 
devised by Inigo Jones and the music by W. Lawes and Simon 
Ives. In this kind of composition he had no rival but Ben Jonson. 
His Contention of Ajax and Ulysses (printed, 1659) clows with the 
well-known lync, ” The Glories of our Blood and State.” 

The standard edition of Shirley’s works is The Dramatic Works 
and Poems of James Shirley, with Notes by William Gifford, and 
Additional Notes, and some Account of Shirley and his Writings, by 
Alexander Dyce (6 vols.. 1833). A selection of his plays was edited 
(1888) for the “ Mermaid " senes, with an introduction by Edmund 

SHIRLEY, WILLIAM (1694-1771), colonial governor of 
Massachusetts, was bom at Preston in Sussex, England, on the 
2nd of December 1694. He studied law, entered the Middle 
Temple, emigrated to Massachusetts in 1731, was appointed 
“ the King’s only advocate-general in America ” of all New 
England except Connecticut) in 1734, and in 1741, while repre- 
senting Massachusetts in a boundary dispute with Rhode Island, 
was appointed governor. His efforts to secure a permanent 
fixed salary for himself (of £1000) were unsuccessful ; and his 
attempt to prevent the further Issue of paper money alw involved 
him in a controversy with the General Court ; but their relations 
were not unfriendly after 1743. The most important event of 
his administration was the conquest of Louisburg in 1745. The 
expedition was undertaken on his sug^stion and its success was 
largely due to his energy and enthusiasm ; in September 1749 
^183,650 (English) in coin was brought to Boston to cover the 
outlay of Mfissachusetts, and largely through Shirley’s influence 
this was used for the redemption of outstanding paper money, 
thus re-establi^ing the finances of the province, a subject to 


which Shirley had given much attention. Eodk in the colonies 
and in England, whithlr he retumM in 1749 on leaveof absence, 
Shirley kept up an active agitation for Ae pcpulsion of the 
Frencl^from the whole of Canada. He weift' back to Maro- 
chusetta as goverfior in 1753 J ^ unsuccessful expedition 
against Fort Niagara in 1755, and after tha death of General 
Edward Btaddock (1755) until June 1756 was comm^der-m- 
chkl oi aU tbc British forces in America. In September 1750 
be was recalled to England and was succeeded as govemoi by 
Spencer Pbips. He was governor of the B a bm a a until 1770, 
then again returned to Massachusetts and died at Roxbury 
on the 24th of March 1771. He published a Journal of the Stege 
of Louisbourg (1745), and The Conduct of Gemral William Shirley 
Brieflv Stated (1758). 

SHIRREFF, EMILY ANNE BUZA (1814-1897), English 
pioneer in the higher education for women, was bom on the 3rd 
of November 1814, the daughter of a rear-admiral. Both she and 
her sister Maria (Mrs WiSiam Grey) took a keen interest in 
bettering women’s equipment for educational work, and, in 1858, 
she published Intellectual Education and its Influence on the 
Character and Happiness of Women. Before that the sisters had 
written in collaboration a novel, Passion and Principle (1841), 
marked with, that serious sense of the deficiencies in women’s 
education, tb remedy which they did so much, and Thoughts 
on Self-Culture addressed to Women (1850). In 1869 Emily 
Shirreff wa.s for a short time honorary mistress of Girton 
College, and she served for many years on the council of that 
institution and of the Girls’ Public Day School Company. She 
took a leading part in establishing and developing the Maria Grey 
Training College for teachers and in the work of the Frwbel 
Society, of which she was the president. She was a firm believer 
in Froebel’s system and wrote a short memoir of him, and 
several books on kindergarten methods. She died in London 
on the 20th of March 1897. 

SHIRT, an undergarment of linen, silk, cotton and flannel for 
the upper part of the body, usually only applied to such a 
garment when worn by men, though the term is becoming 
common as used of a plain form of blouse worn by women, 
American “ shirt-waist.” The word is apparently Scandinavian 
in or^in and is an adaptation of the Icel. skyrte, Dan. skiorte, 
properly a short garment, and is derived from the root j^ar-*-to 
cut off ; it is cognate with C»er. Schurz, apron, and the same root 
is seen in ” short,” ” shear ” and ” skirt ” ; last word is now 
used of that part of a woman’s garment which reaches from the 
waist to the feet, but properly means the lower part of the shirt, 
hence, edge, border of anything. 

SHIRVAN, a small district of the great province of Khorasan 
in Persia, N.W. of Meshed and W. of Kuchanr It is under the 
jurisdiction of Kuchan and comprises the town of the same name 
and twelve villages with a population of 12,000. It produces 
cotton, wheat and a little silk. Shirvan, the capital, is 
situated on the river Atrek, in 37° 24' N., 57® 56’ E. at an 
elevation of 3500 ft. Its inhabitants are of the Turkish Garaili 
tribe and number about 7000. There are post and telegraph 
offices. 

8 HOA, the southern of the three principal provinces of the 
Abyssinian empire. Shoa from about the middle of the 10th 
century till nearly the close of the 13th century was the residence 
of the Abvssinian sovereigns, who had been driven out of Axum, 
their former capital. About 1528 Shoa was conquered by 
Mahonunedan invaders and was for over a century afte^ards 
a prey to Galla raiders. In 1682 it was reconquered by an 
Abyssinian chief, but remained independent of northern Abys- 
sinia until 185s when the emperor Thepdore reduced it to su^ 
mission. In 1889 Menelek II., king of Shoa, on the death of the 
emperor John, made himself master of the whole of Abyssmia. 
The capital, Adis Ababa (q.v,), is the scat of government for the 
whole empire (sec Abvsswia). 

SHOCK, or Collapse, in surgery, the enfeebled condition of 
body which comes on after a severe physical injury, such as a 
blow upon the head or a kick in the abdomen, or as the result 
of grievous mental distuiiiance, as ot^aeeing a ghastly sight or 
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heating gad newt. ♦It k the condition which ^ pr»^figh^ 
deairai to inflict upon hk adversary by giving what u ewed the 
** kneck*out btoi^* upon the point of the jaw, over the heart or 
in the lower part the chest. ^ • • 

In severe shock the individual falls “ all ot a heap/* as the 
saying k, which istexactly expressed by the word “ collapse ** 
{eoUapsuSf fall in ruins). The explanation of the con- 

dition k that the heart is suddenly deprived of its power to pump 
blo^ up to the brain which, like the face itself, is left anaemic 
and has no power to send out control to the muscles. The blood 
at once sinks into, and remains stagnant in, the large veins of 
the abdomen. And inasmuch as the condition of collapse is due 
to anaemia of the brain, it k met with in those cases in which a 
sudden and serious loss of blood has been sustained, as in the 
“ flooding ” of child-bed, the giving way of an aneurkm, or the 
opening of some large blood-vessel. It may also supervene on 
the rupture of a gastric ulcer, and k then the result of the injury 
to which the network of nerves in the interior of the abdomen has 
been subjected (ly the sudden escape on to them of the contents 
of the stomach. 

4n severe shock the patient k pale, and bathed in clammy 
perspiration ; his sensibility is blunted ; his puke is small and 
weak, sometinuk, indeed, it is imperceptible, and even on laying 
the hand over the heart no cardiac impulse nmy be felt. The 
person k unable to make any exertion, but lies indifferent to 
external circumstances, and can be roused only with difficulty 
or not at all. He complains of a feeling of cold, and he may have 
a distinct shivering. These symptoms may continue for some 
hours. The first evidence of improvement is that he shifts his 
position, becomes restless and complains of the injury. Perhaps 
he vomits. The pulse becomes stronger, and he then passes from 
the state of shock into that of reaction. If the improvement 
continues, recovery takes place ; but if it k only transient, he 
sinks back again into a drowsy condition, which may end in 
death, for it must be clearly understood that shock may end 
fatally. Sometimes there is no raUying, death following the 
injury immediatgly. In cases where there is no reaction, the 
patient gradually becomes weaker, and his pulse feebler, till 
death ensues. Shock is due to an impression conveyed to the 
medulla oblongata, by which the nerve-centres are so affected 
that a partial paralysis of the voluntary and involuntary muscular 
fibres in the body takes place, the patient being, perhaps, unable 
to lift his arm or move hk leg. The respiratory functions are 
performed wearily, and the muscle of the heart contracts feebly. 
Thb widis of the blood-vessek lose their tonicity and the vessek 
dilate, the blood collecting in the large venous trunks, more 
especially of the abdomen. The vessels of the skin being emptied 
of blood, marked* pallor ensues. The heart beats feebly because 
its nervous energy k lowered, and because it has not a sufficient 
quantity of blood upon which to act. An understanding of these 
facts gives the general indications for treatment, which comprise 
extort stimulation over the heart by mustard poultices or 
turpentine stupes ; elevation of the limbs — to cause the blood to 
gravitate towards the heart, and so to the brain; manual 
pressure on the abdominal cavity from below upwards-^to 
encourage the flow of blood from the overloaded abdominal 
veins into the heart. In urgent cases an injection may be given 
into the veins of warm water in which table salt (6o grains to a 
pint) k dissolved. These different measures may be supple- 
mented by the adminktration of stimulants by the inouth, or, 
if the patient cannot swallow, by subcutaneous injection of 
bru\dy, ether or a solution of strychnine. In all probability 
many men have been left for dead upon the field of battle who 
were only in a state of ei^treme collapse ; in the future many such 
cases wUl be saved by the prompt injection of ether over the 
region of the heart 

In syncope from mental emotion the weakened heart cannot 
drive a sufficient quantity of blood to the brain ; the pa^nt 
feek du^ and faint, and falls down insensible. The condition 
k transitory and the recumbent posture, aaskted if need be by 
elevation of the limbs, causes the mood to gravitate to the he^, 
which k thereby stimulated to contract A sufficient quantity 


of blood k then driven to the brain, and insensibility pai^ 
off. If the patient is in the sitting posture when he feels faint, 
the head should be depressed b^een the knees, which wifi 
cause the blood to flow to the brain, and the faintness will pass 
off. Otherwise he should be laid flaf on hk back, his head beifl|g 
kept low. When a collapsed person is puf to bed, no piUow should 
be allowed, and the foot of the bed should be raked above the 
level of the head. (E. O.*) 

SHODDY, in origin probably a factory term and first applied 
to the waste thrown off or “ shed ** during the process of wool 
manufacture. It is now the name given to a special type of 
fabric made from remanufactured materials, t.e. materials which 
have already been spun into yarn and woven into cloth but have 
been tom up or “ground up” — as this operation is termed 
technically — into a fibrous mass, and respun and rewoven. 
The term “ shoddy ” k sometimes applied to all fabrics made 
of such remanufactured materials, of which there are many types, 
such as “ mungos,” “ extracts,” “ flocks,” &c., but strictly it 
should be confined to a cloth produced from fabrics originally 
made from English and the longer cross-bred wools. Mungo is 
produced from fabrics originally made from Botany and short 
fine wools ; extract is the wool fibre obtained from goods origin- 
ally composed of wool and cotton from which the cotton has 
been “ extracted *’ by sulphuric acid or some other agent ; 
and flocks mostly come from milling, raising and cropping 
machines. There are some few other particular types of minor 
importance. 

The operations of converting rags, tailors* clippings, &c., 
into these remanufactured materials are as follows : dusting, 
to render the subsequent operations as healthy and agreeable as 
possible ; seaming, r.e. taking out every little bit of sewing 
thread (unless the rags are for extracting) in order that a good 
“ spin ** may result ; sorting into the various qualities and 
colours ; oiling, to cause the fibres to glide upon one another, 
and thus separate so far as possible without breakage ; and 
finally grinding, t.f. tearing up into a fibrous mass which may be 
readily spun into threads. The last-named operation is usually 
spoken of as “ grinding,” but really it is anything but grinding, 
being more of a teasing-out operation, the object being to 
preserve the length of the fibre so far as possiblte. The remanu- 
factured materials are necessarily very short in fibre, so that it 
is usually necessary to mix, i,e. “ blend,*’ some better material 
with them to carry the bulk through the machines into the yam. 
With this object in view, sometimes good wool or noils (the short 
from combing), but more often cotton, is employed. The yams 
thus spun are in the majority of cases woven into pieces as weft 
yams, the warps usually being cotton ; but there are some 
exceptions, a really good mungo blend being readily woven as 
warp. 

Upon the whole the “ cheap and nasty ” idea usually associated 
with the terra “ shoddy,” in reference to these remanufactured 
materials, k quite a mktake. Some most excellent cloths are 
produced, and when price is taken into consideration it must 
be conceded that the development of thk industry has benefited 
the working classes of Great Britain and other countries to a 
remarkable extent. Many are now well clothed, who, without 
the advent of the remanufactured materials, would have been 
clothed in ragt. 

SHOE (a word appearing in the Teutonic langu^es in various 
forms, as Ger. Schuh, Swed. and Dan. sko, sometimes supposed 
to come from an unknown root ska or sku^ cover), a covering 
for the foot. The simplest foot-protector is the sandal, which 
conskts of a sole attached to the foot, usually by leather thongs. 
The use of thk can be traced back to a very early period ; and 
the sandal of plaited grass, palm fronds, leather or other material 
still continues to be the most common foot-covering among 
oriental races. Where climate demanded greater protection 
for the foot, the primitive races shaped a rude shoe out of a 
single piece of untanned hide ; thk was laced with a thong, 
ana so made a complete covering. Out of these tw» elements— 
sole without upper and upper without sole — arose the perfected 
shoe and boot, consistMig of a combination of both. The boot 
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prmer differs from the shoe in reaching up to the knee, a&exem- 
plined by such forms as jack-boots, t(^boots, Hessian boots 
and Wellington Ix^ts, but the term is in England now commonly 
applied to half4xK)t8 ” or “ ankle-boots ’* which reach only 
abkx the ankle. A collection illustrating the numerous forms 
and varieties of foot-covering, formed by Jules Jacquemart, 
is in the Cluny Museum in Pans. 

Wooden Shoes.— The simplest foot-covering, largely used through- 
out Europe, is the wooden shoe {sabot) made from a single piece of 
wood roughly cut into shoe form. Analogous to this is the clog of 
the midland counties of England. Clogs, known also as pattens, 
are wooden soles to which shoe or boot uppers are attached. Sole 
and heel are made of one piece from a block of maple or ash 2 in. 
thick, and a little longer and broader than the desired sice of shoe. 
The outer side of the sole and heel is fashioned with a long chisel- 
edged implement, called the dogger’s knife or stock; a second 
implement, called the groover, makes a groove about one-eighth of 
an inch deep and wide round the side of the sole ; and by means of 
a hollower the contour of the inner face of the sole is adapted to tlie 
shape of the foot. The uppers of heavy leather, machine sewed or 
riveted, are fitted closely to the grwve around the sole, and a thin 
piece of leather-binding is nailed on all round the edges, the nails 
being placed very close, so as to give a firm durable fastening. These 
clogs are of great advantage to all who work in damp sloppy places, 
keeping the feet dry and comfortable in a manner impossible with 
either leather or india-rubber. They are consequently largely used 
on the continent of Europe by agricultural and forest labourers, 
and in England and the United States by dyers, bleachers, tanners, 
workers in sum-factories, chemical works, provision packing ware- 
houses, &c, ^ere is also a considerable demand for expensive 
clogs, with finely trimmed soles and fancy uppers, for use by clog- 
dancers on the stage. 

Manufacture of Uaiher Shoes.— There are two main div^ons of 
work comprised in ordinary shoemaking. The minor division — 
the making of " turn shoes " — embraces all work in which there is 
only one thin flexible sole, which is sewed to the upper wliile outside 
111 and turned over when completed. Slippers and ladies’ thin 
house boots are examples of this class of work. In the other division 
the upper is united to an insole and at least one outsole, with a 
raised heel. In this are comprised all classes, shapes and qualities 
of goods, from shoes up to long-top or riding boots which reach to 
the knee, with all their variations of lacing, buttoning, elaatic-web 
side gussets, «c. The accompanying 
cuts (figs. X and 2) show the parts and 
trade names of a boot. 

Shoemaking was formerly a cure 
handicraft ; but now machinery effects 
almost every operation in the art On 
the factory system all human feet are 
treated alike ; in the handicraft| the 
shoemaker deals with the individual 
foot, and he should produce a boot 
which for fit, comfort, flexibility and 
strength cannot be approached by the 
product of machinery. 

The shoemaker after measuring the 
feet, cuts out upper leather according 
to the size and pattern. These parts 
are fitted and stitched together by the 
” boot-closers," but little of this clos- 
ing is now done by hand. The sole 
" stufl " is next cut out and assembled, 
consisting of a pair of inner soles of 
soft leather, a pair of outer soles of 
firmer texture, a pair of welts or bands 
about t in. broad, of flexible leather, 
and lifts and top-pieces for the heels. 
'Ihesc the " midcer’’ mellows by steej)- 
ing in water. He attaches the insoles 
to the bottom of a pair of wooden 
lasts, which are blocks the form and 
size of the boots to be made, fastens 
the leather down with lasting tacks, 
and, when it is dried, draws it out 
with pincers till It takes' the exact 
The *hed~the front is form of the last bottom. Thra he 
the breast, the bottom ** rounds the soles, by pann^ 



Fig. I.— Parts of a Boot. 
aa, The extension. 


The front. 

The side seam. 

The back. 

The strap. 

The instep. 

The vamp or front. 

The quarter or counter. 
The rand. 


the face. 

The lifts of the heel. 
The shank or waist. 
The welt. 

The sole. 


the edges close to the last, and forms 
round these edges a small channel or 
feather cut about one-eighth of an inch 
in the leather. Next he pierces the in- 
soles all round with a bent awl, which 
bites into, but not through, the leather, 
and comes out at the channel or feather. The boots are then 
"lasted," hv placing the uppers on the lasts, drawing their 
edges tighuy ronnd the cage of the insoles, and fastening 
them in position with lasting tacks. Lasting is a crucial opera- 
tion, lor, unless the upper is drawn smoothly and equally over 




Fig. 2. — Seftion of Boot. 

a, The upper. 

b, The insole. * 

Cj The outsole. 

a, Thcwc^t. 

The stitching of tho 
sole to the welt. 

/, The stitching of llio 
upper to the welt. 


the last, Ittving neither crease nor wrinkle, tha form of the boot 
will be baa. . Tno welt, shaving one edge pared or chamfered, la 
put in position round the tidea. up to the heel or " seat,** and the 
maker proceeds to " inseam,** by passing his awl through the 
holes already made in the insole, catening with irthe edge of the 
^per and the thin Idge of the welt, and sewing all three together 
in one flat seam, with a waxed thread. He then pvea off inequalities 
and " levels tho bottoms," by filling up the dwressed part in the 
centre with a piece of tarred felt ; and, that done, the boots are 
ready for the outsoles. After the leather for them has been tho- 
roughly compressed by hammering on the *' lap-stone," they* are 
fastened through the insole with steel tacks, thoir sides are Pared, 
and a narrow channel is cut round their edges ; and through this 
channel they are stitched to the welt, about twelve stitches of strong 
waxed thread being made to tho inch. 

The soles are now hammered into 
shape ; the heel lifts are put on and 
attached with wooden peM, then sewed 1 
through tho stitches of the insole; I 
and the top-pieces, similar to the out- 
soles, are put on and nailed down to 
tho lifts. The finishing operations 
embrace pinning up the edge of the 
heel, paring, rasping, scraping, smooth- 
ing, blacking and burnishing the edges 
of soles and heels, scraping, sand- 
papering and burnishing the soles, 
withdrawing tho lasts, and cleaning 
out any. pegs which may have pierced 
through tho inner sole. Of course, 
there are numerous minor operations 
connected with forwarding and finish- 
ing in various materials, such as 
punching lace-holes, inserting eyelets, applying heel and toe irons, 
hob-naihng, &c. To make a pair of common stout lacing boots 
occupies an expert workman from fourteen to eighteen hours. 

The principal difficulties to be overcome in applying machinery to 
shoom^ing were encountered in the operation of fastening together 
the soles and uppers. Tho first success in tliis important operation 
was effected when means other than sewing were devised. In 1809 
David Meade Randolph obtained a patent for fastening the soles 
and heels to the inner soles by means of little nails, brads, sprigs or 
tacks. The lasts he used were covered at the bottom with plates 
of metal, and the nails, when driven through the inner solos, were 
turned and clinched by coming against the metal plates. To fix the 
soles to the lasts durmg the operation the metal plates were each 
perforated with three holes, in wliich wooden pliigs were inserted, 
and to these the insoles were nailed. This invention may be said 
to have laid the foundation of machine boot-making. In 1810 
M. 1 . Brunei patented a range of machinery for fastening soles 
to uppers by means of metalhc pins or nails, and the use of scroivs 
and staples was patented by Richard Woodman in the same 
year. 

Apart from sewing by machine or hand, three principal methods 
of attaching soles to uppers have been used. The first is " pegging " 
with small wooden pins or pegs driven through outsole and insole, 
catching between them the edges of the upper. The points of the 
pegs which project through the insole are cut away and smoothed 
level with the leather either by hand or by a machine pegging rasp. 
The second is the system of riveting or clinebifig " with iron or 
brass nails, the points of the nails being turned or clinched ly 
coming in contact with the iron last used. The third method, 
screwing, has come into extensive use since the standard screwing 
machine was introduced in America by the McKay Sewing-Machine 
Association, of Boston, Massachusetts, and in Europe by the Blake 
and Goodyear Company, of London. The standard screw machine, 
w'hich is an American Invention, though the idea was anticijiatcd by 
a Frenchman named Blanchon in 1856, is provided with a reel of 
stout screw-threaded brass wire, which by the revolution of the reel 
is inserted into and screwed through outsole, upper edge and insole. 
Within the upper a head presses against the insole directly opMsite 
the point of the screw, and the instant screw and head touen the 
wire is cut level with the outsole. Tlie screw, making its own hole, 
fits tightly in the leather, and the two soles, being both compressed 
and screwed firmly together, make a perfectly water-tight and solid 
shoe. The surface of the insole is quite level and even, and as the 
work is really screwed, the screws are steady in their position, and 
they add materially to the durability of the soles. The princijpal 
disadvantage in the use of standard screwed soles is the great diffi- 
culty met with in removing and levelling dpwn the remains of an old 
sole when repairs are necessary. 

The various forma of sewing-machine by which uppers are closed, 
and their important modifications for uniting soles and uppers, arc 
also principally of American origin. But the first suggestion of 
machme sewing was an English idea. The patent secured by 
'liiomas Saint Si the English Patent Office in 17510, while it fore- 
shadowed the most important features of the modem sewing- 
machine, indicated more particularly the devices now adopted m 
the sewing of leather. After the introduction of the sewing-mactoe 
for cloth work its adaptation to leather both with plain 
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throiul And with h^iAtcd waxed thread was a comparatiwly simple 
task. The iirst important step in the iqpre diiocult problem of 
sowing togethor soles and upt^rs by a machine was taken in the 
United States by Lyman K. Plaice in 1858. Blake's machine was 
ultimately perfoaod as the McKay sole-sewing machine— one of the 
most successful and lucrative inventions of nilKleni timeft BlakI 
secured his first English patent in 1859, his invention being thus 
described : " This tnachine is a chain-stitch sewing-machine. The 
hooked noodle works through a rest or supporting surface of the 
upper part of a long curved arm which projects upwards from the 
tabls of the machiue. This arm should nave such a form as to be 
capable of entering a shoo so as to carry the rest into the toe part 
as well as any other part of the interior of it ; it carries at its front 
end and directly under the rest a looper, which is supported within 
the end of the arm so as to be capable of rotating or partially rotating 
round the needle, while the said needle may extend mto and through 
the eye of the looper, such eyo being placed in the path of the needte. 
llio thread is led from a Dobbin by suitable guides along in the 
curved arm, thence through a tension spring applied to the arm, 
and thence upwards through the notch of the looper. The needle 
carrier extends upwards with a cylindrical block which can be 
turned round concentrically with it by means of a handle. The 
feed wheel by which the slice is moved along the curved arm during 
the process of sewing is supported by a slider extending downwards 
from the block, ^nd ^iplied thereto so as to bo capable of sliding up 
and down therem. The shoe is ulacotl on the arm with the sole 
upwards. The feed wheel is made to rest on the sole." Blake's 
original machine was very imperfect and was incapable of sewing 
round the too <Jf a shoo ; but a principal interest in it coming into 
the hands of Gordon McKay (1021-1903), he in conjunction with 
Blake effected most important improvements in the mechanism, 
and they jointly in 1800 procured United States patents which 
secured to them the monopoly of wholly machine-made boots and 
shoes for twenty-one years. On the outbreak of the Civil War in 
America a great demand arose for bools, and, there being simul- 
taneously much labour withdrawn from the market, a profitable 
field was opened for the use of the macliine, which was now capable 
of sowing a sole right round. Machines wore leased out to manu- 
facturers by the McKay Company at a royalty of from ^ to 3 cents 
on every pair of soles sewed, the machines themselves registering 
the work done, TJio income of the associatioL. from royalties in 
United States alone increased from 138,746 in 1803 to $589,973 
in 1873, and continued to rise till the main patents expired in i88i, 
when there were in use in the United States about 1800 Blako- 
McKay machines sewing 30,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes yearly. 
The riionoijoly secured by the McKay Company barred for the 
time the progress of invention, but still many other sole-sewing 
machines were patented. Amon^ tlio most important of these is 
the Goodyear welt machine— the first mechanism adapted for sewing 
soles on lasted boots and shoes. This machine originated in a 
pap;Qt obtained in 1802 in the United States by August Dustory for 
a curved-needle machine for sowing outsolea to welts, but was not 
successful till taken in hand by Charles Goodyear, son of the well- 
known inventor in incliarubber fabrics. This device was first applied 
in a machine for sewing turn shoes. Later it was used in a machine 
which sewed witli a chain-stitch from the channel of the insole 
through the welt and upper, and a little later still it was followed 
by the " rapid outsole lock-stitch machine," which united the 
outsole to the welt with lock-stitching. Improvements have been 
continually elfoctAi in the Goodyear system and numerous accessory 
mechanisms have been brought out, until there is now not a single 
operation necessary in shoemaking, however insignificant, for which 
machinery has not been devised. In consequence the range of 
machine employed in a modern shoo factory is very extensive, 
the various operations being highly specialized, and there being 
minute subdivision of labour. Though the fundamental principles 
were not in all cases of American origin, American inventors were 
foremost in developing such machinery, and America took the lead 
in employing it to the supersession of handwork in shoemaking. 
VVhen English makers, in about the seventh or eighth decade of 
tlio 19th century, wore forced by the pressure of economic necessity 
to do the same, they found that tlie suitable machinery was con- 
trolled by American makers, from whom therefore they had to 
hire it on the payment of royalties and under stringent conditions 
which rendered it difficult for them to use machines of any other 
maker, even if available, on pain of the whole plant being stripped 
from their factories. The British United Shoe Machinery Company, 
the English branch of the United Shoe Machinery Company, of 
Boston, Mass,, thus maintained a practical monopoly of the supply 
of shoemaking machinery in Great Britain. However, by the begin- 
ning of the 20th centur^ English makers began to assert them- 
selves and to show that they could produce machines able to com- 
pete effectively with those from America. The loosening of the 
American monopoly thus begun was aided by the Patent Act of 
1907, section 27 of which provided that a patent may be revoked if 
the article is not manufactured " to an adequate extent " in Great 
Britain (most of the slioe machinery in question having been manu- 
factured in America), while section 38 prohibits the insertion in a 
lease of conditions excluding the lessee from using articles or processes 
not supplied or owned by the lessor. 


I^ubbfir 5 Ams.— T he manufacture of indiarubber galoshes/ shoes, 
fishing boots, &c., forms an important branch of the indiarubbex 
industry, especially in America, where rubber overshoes, colloquially 
known as ’^rubbers," are extensively worn, and where fully 1000 
different shapes and sizes are said to be pre^uoed. So far back as 
1833 the Koxbury India Rubber Company was constituted to W4rk 
the discovery that indiarubber dissolved^ turpentine and mixed 
with lampblack formed a varnish which gave a ^d waterproof 
surface when applied to leather, but the process failed because the 
varnish melted with licat and cracked with cold. This defect was 
remedied by Charles Goodyear (1800-1860), who found that when 
sulphur was combined with the rubber by the aid of heat the product 
(" vulcanized rubber ") was not only stronger but retained its 
elasticity through a wide range of temperature. His patent, taken 
out in 1844, was the foundation of various American rubber indus- 
tries. including that of rubber boots and shoes. Guttapercha has 
also been used instead of leather for the outer soles of boors. 

SHOE-BILL, a huge African bird from the White Nile, the 
Balaeniceps rex of ornithology, now regarded as a giant heron. 
It was first brought to Europe by M. Parkyns and described by 
J. Gould in the Zoological Proceedings (1851, pp. i, 2, pi. xxxv.) 



After J. Wolf in Tram. Zool. iVc. 


^ Shoe-Bill or Whale-headed Heron. 

as an abnormal pelican. This view was disputed by Reinhardt 
{op. cit. i860, p. 377), and wholly dispelled by W. K. Parker in 
the Zoological Transactions (iv. pp. 269-351), though these two 
authors disagreed as to its affinities, the first placing it with the 
storks, the last assigning it to the herons. In singularity of 
aspect few birds surpass Balaeniceps^ with its gaunt grey figure, 
some 5 ft. in height, its large head surmounted by a little curled 
tuft, the scowling expression of its eyes and its huge bill in form 

1 The galosh or golosh was originally a wooden shoe or clog, but 
later come to mean an overshoe (cf. K. Holme, Armoury ^ j688 : 
" Galloshios are false shooes, or covers for shooes "}. ^he word is 
adapted from the French galoche, from Low Lat. gtUopedium, a 
wooden shoe, Gr. «raXo«r 58 »oi'i shoemaker's last, from wood, 
and iroCy, foot. 
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not unlike a whale’s head-— this last suggesting its generic Aame — 
but tipped with ^ formidable hook. The shape of the bill has 
also prompted the Arabs to call it, according to their idiom, the 
** father of a shoe.” It forms largo Bocks and frequents dense 
si^hmps. The flight is heroft-like, and the birds settle on trees. 
The food consists of any small animals or carrion. The nest is 
a hole in dry ground, roughly limed with herbage, and from 
two to twelve chalky white eggs are laid. (A. N.) 

8HOEBURYNES8, a promontory on the coast of Essex, 
England, the point at which the coast-line trends north-eastward 
from the estuary of the Thames. It gives name to a sthool of 
gunnery, where ofiicers are instructed and experiments carried 
out. The railway station (39 m. £. from London, the terminus 
of the London, Tilbury and Southend railway) Ixars the same 
name, but the parish is South Shoebury ; North Shoebury is 
a parish situated nearer to Southend-on-S^. The church of St 
Andrew retains some ornate Norman work, but is mainly a 
Perpendicular reconstruction. On the seaward side of the Ness 
there is a large ancient earthwork which is attributed to the 
Norsemen through a reference in the Saxon Chronicle (894) 
under the name Sceobrig. The parish is in the S.E. parliamentary 
division of the county. Pop. (1901) 4081. 

SHOFAR, ScHOFAR or Shofer, the ancient ram's horn trumpet 
of the Hebrews, sometimes also translated cornet in the English 
Bible. The shofar consisted of a natural horn turned up at the 
bell end, and, having a short conical bore of very large calibre, 
it would be capable of producing at most the fundamental 
octave and twelfth. ‘The shofar has continued in use in the 
Jewish synagogue until the present day, being blown with great 
solemnity once every year at the impressive service held on the 
Day of Atonement. The shofar was more generally used by the 
Israelites than the other horn Keren, and although figuring 
largely as a signal instrument in battle, and used for rousing the 
people against the foe, it can hardly be regarded as a military 
instrument, but rather as the token of God’s presence in their 
midst, to give them the victory as in the case of Joshua and 
Gideon. It was the shofar that was used to call the people 
together on a solemn feast day (Ps. Ixxxi. 3). (K. S.) 

SHOGUN ( Japanese for “ generalissimo ”), in Japan, originally 
merely the style of a general in command in the field, a title 
which only gradually came into existence at the beginning of the 
8th century, the mikado himself having previously been regarded 
as the only authority. The rise of a military class and of shoguns 
(generals) was a development coincident with the division of 
supremacy between the Minamoto and Taira clans (see Japan : 
History), In 1192 the emperor Takahira made the Minamoto 
leader, Yoritomo, a Sei-i-tai-shogun (“barbarian-subjugating 
generalissimo ”) or general-in-chief, and this office became 
stereotyped in the hands of successive great military leaders, 
till in 1603 Ly^yasu Tokugawa became shogun and established 
the Tokugawa dynasty in power. The shogunate from that time 
till 1867 exercised the de facto sovereignty in Japan, though in 
theory subordinate to the mikado. The revolution of 1867 
swept away and abolished the shogunate and restored the 
mikado’s supreme authority. 

The term “ Tycoon,” which was commonly used by foreigners 
in the 19th century, is merely a synonym for shogun, being the 
English rendering of the Japanese taiko or iaikun, “ great lord.” 

SHOLAPUR, a city and district of British India, in the Central 
division of Bombay. The city is 164 m. S.E. from Poona by 
rail. Municipal area, about 8 sq. m. ; pop. (X991) 75,288. 
Since 1877 it has ceased to be a military cantonment. Its great 
fort, of Mahommedan construction, dates from the 14th to 17th 
centuries. The large bazaar is divided into seven sections, one 
of which is used on each day of the week. There are two 
municipal gardens, with fine tanks and temples. It is an import- 
ant centre of trade, with three cotton mills. 

The District of Sholapur has an area of 4541 sq. m. Except 
in Karmala and Barsi subdivisions, in the north and east, where 
there is a gflbd deal of hilly ground, the district is gener^y flat 
or undulating ; but it is bare of vegetation, and presents every- 
where a ble^ treeless appearance. The chief rivers are t^ 


Bhima and its tributaries— the Man, the Nlhi and the Sina — 
aU flowing Ibwards lhe*south-east. Lying in a tract of uncertain 
rainfall, Sholapur is peculiarly liable to sewns td scarcity; 
giuch, however, 1^ been done by the opening of canals and 
tanks, such as the Ekruk and Ashti tanks, to secure a better 
water-supply, the Ekruk tank near Sholapuncity is the second 
largest irrigation work in the Deccan. In 1901 the population 
was 720,977, showing a decrease of 4% in the decade. The 
principal crops are millet, pulse, oil seeds and cotton, l^re 
are manufactures of silk and ctitton cloth, and blankets. The 
chief trading mart is Barsi. Pandharpur is a popular place of 
pilgrimage. The Gi^t Indian Peninsula railway runs through 
the district, with a junction for the Southern Mahratta railway, 
and another junction for the Barsi light railway, recently extended 
to Pandh^ur. 

Sholapur passed from the Bahmani to the Bijapur kings and 
from them to the Mahrattas. In 1818, on the fall of the peshwa, 
it was ceded to the British, when it formed part of the Poona 
coUectoratc, but in 1838 it was made a separate (Jistrict. 

SHOOTING, as a British field sport, may be said to have 
existed for at least two hundred years, though ft is only withfh 
the last half century that it has attained its present importance. 
In many parts of Great Britain the importance bf the sporting 
rights of an estate now more than counterbalance its agricultural 
value, while enormous sums are annually devoted to the artificial 
production of game. Taking all contingent expenses into con- 
sideration, the average cost of every head of game killed may be 
taken as not less than three shillings. A hand-reared pheasant 
can scarcely be brought to the gun for less than seven to eight 
shillings ; and these birds in particular — and partridges and wild 
duck to a lesser, but steadily increasing, extent— are reared in 
tens of thousands every year. So far, the grouse alone among 
recognized British game-birds has defied all attempts at artificial 
production, but it is probable that in course of time this will 
also yield to the modem taste for big bags. 

The enormous head of game now preserved, and the corre- 
spondent development of the art of gunmaking, has to a great 
extent revolutionized the sport of shooting, the modem tendency 
being all in favour of “ driving,” i.e, bringing the game to the 
sportsman, instead of the sportsman to the game. “While this 
has undoubtedly raised the standard of marksmanship, it Mas 
equally deteriorated the exercise of such minor woodcraft as is 
required for small game shooting under present conditions. 

In this article it is only possible to touch on the various forms 
of ihe sport of shooting most in vogue. First must be placed 
grouse-shooting, admittedly the finest form of sport 
with the gun obtainable in the British Islands. It 2 kooi!iIi-. 
is customary to speak of this as though it were ‘merely 
confined to Scotland, but grouse are found in every English 
county north of the Trent, as well as in Shropshire, Wales 
and Ireland) while in a good season os many are probably killed 
in Yorkshire alone as in any two Scotch counties put together. 
Practically all English grouse are killed by driving, the practice 
of which is fast extending to Scotland. On the undulating 
English and Lowland moors this has undoubtedly resulted in 
largely increasing the stock of grouse, but it is questionable 
whether it has been equally successful on the more rugged hills 
of the Highlands. Save in a few specially favoured localities, 
such as the Moy Hall moors in Inverness-shire, grouse-driving in 
Scotland has by no means produced the marvellous results 
achieved on the English moors, while far too many lessees of 
Scottish shootings resort to the suicidal policy of only driving 
their birds when the latter have become too wild to lie to dogs. 

In laying out a moor for driving care ihould be taken to avoid 
placing a row of butts against a sky line : where possible these 
should be placed in a depression of the ground, whidi not only 
serves to conceal them ^om the birds, but also ensure higher 
and more difficult shots. For these reasons, on very flat stretches 
of ground the butts are sometimes excavated after the manner 
of a rifle pit with a low parapet, but in the writer’s experience 
these are not to be specially reemmended. Tt is in all cases 
advisable to refrain from plaang Jline of butts on very ston}* or 
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ground, uirnig lo me pw»iuujir/ of an accident from 
glanciiig pr deflected shot-pellets. Much df the sucoe^ of a day's 
grouse-driving d^nds on the manner in which the drivers are 
handled, and espircially on the '' flankers," n^ose business it i^ 
to turn in such birds as show a tendency to weak away from 
the butts. « 

A few simple rules for the guidance of the shooter may be 
mentioned in connexion with grouse-driving. He should remain 
moti&nless in his butt, without attemptii^ to conceal himself 
by crouching, until the moment arrives for him to throw up his 
gun, when he should refrain from dwelling on his bird, or reserving 
his fire until it is close upon him — the latter a very common 
error among beginners. An excellent method of determining 
the range at wliich to open fire is to mark some conspicuous 
object, a tuft of heather or a stone, about 40 yds. in front of one’s 
butt, before the commencement of a drive. Above all the 
shooter should concentrate his attention only on birds coming 
at him, and not concern himself with those that have passed his 
butt : in nine ewes out of ten by the time he has turned to fire 
they will be 60 or 70 yds. away, and the only result of his shot 
wMl be to wound) but not kill ; apart from the cruelty of such a 
proceeding, it should be remembered that these “ pricked " 
birds are a fruhful source of grouse disease. A good retriever 
is essential to enjoyment in grouse-driving, where only a limited 
time is available for picking up dead birds. The modern fashion 
is in favour of spaniels for this work, but a large wavy-coated 
retriever is usually preferable, as being less likely to tire or 
“ potter.” It is customaiy on some moors to burn the heather 
round the butts with a view to facilitating the recovery of dead 
birds, but this has also the disadvantage of rendering the butts 
more conspicuous to the grouse, which soon come to know the 
dangerous zone. In August grouse can be driven without much 
difficulty, but later in the season, and especially in a high wind, 
pack after pack will go straight buck over the beaters’ heads 
sooner than face the guns. Enormous bags of driven grouse 
are occasionally made on the Yorkshire and Durham moors ; 
over 1300 brace have been killed in a single day at Broomhead 
near Sheffield, and there are several other well-known moors 
where, in a good season, 1000 brace ore obtainable in a 
day’s shoofmg. Grouse driving is believed to have been first 
practised in a very mo<lified form on the English moors as early 
as 1805, but its usage did not become general until fifty or sixty 
years later. 

Grouse-shooting over dogs, though lacking the excitement 
of {i;rou.se-driving, and not requiring the same high standard of 
skill in shooting, is none the less incomparably the higher form 
of sport. Owing to the almost universal wildness of modern 
game-birds, its general practice is now almost entirely confined 
to the Highlands, where, especially on the western seaboard, 
grouse will lie to dogs practic^y throughout the season. Except 
on very ill-watered moors, where they suffer more than other 
breeds of dogs from thirst, large big-boned setters ore preferable 
to pointers for grouse-shooting, as the latter are more easily 
affected by cold and damp, and in the writer’s experience are 
more easily fatigued. Core should of course be taken always to 
work, one’s dogs up wind when possible, and in hot, still weather 
to beat the higher ground thoroughly, with a view to killing 
down the old cocks and barren hens which resort there. In 
stormy weather grouse naturally seek the lower slopes of the 
moors. 

Pwtridge'shooiin^ over do|^ is a most delightful form of sport, 
popularly supposed to be extinct nowadays, but there are ImppUy 
many parts of England where it is still practised in 
localit^s. None the less, modem agricultural 
conditions do not lend themselves to the use of d^s 
in partridge-shooting, and the most general custom is to drive 
the birds q& the pastures and stubbles into the root crops where 
they can be walked up in line, a rather uninteresting method of 
shooting. Core should of course be taken always to walk across 
the drills ; and where birds are wild, and time does not press, 
^ it will occasionally be found advantageous to work a field in 
a series of gradually diminishing circles. Much valuable time 


is often*wasted in partridge-shooting in the search for dead and 
wounded birds ; this can be obviated to a Jaige extent by 
observing the golden rule that as soon as a Wrekis down the line 
should halt, and the dogs, whose business it is to retrieve the game, 
be allowed to do so, unassisted — or fhore conrectly unhamper<8. 
If the bird cannot be found within re^onable time, the line 
should proceed, leaving a keeper and a steady dog behind to 
search for it. Where gome is plentiful it is always advisable 
to employ one man with a couple of retrievers for the sole 
purpose of remaining behind the line to retrieve lost or running 
birds. As with all game, the modem tendency is to drive 
partridges : a form of shooting that of all others exacts the 
highest test of skill, not only on the part of the shooter, but also 
of the keeper who organizes the proceedings. To these require- 
ments must be added a suitable tract of country for the purpose, 
and a laige head of game ; given all these essentials, partridge- 
driving is a delightful amusement ; without them it is usually 
a fruitless and wearisome undertaking. 

In driving, the birds should be gradually and quietly collected 
into one large root-field, and sent from this over the guns, who 
should, when possible, always be placed in a grass-field where 
dead or wounded birds arc more easily retrieved. Another field 
of roots should be at a convenient distance behind the guns for 
the purpose of gathering the birds, which, unless the wind be 
specially unfavourable, can then be brought back over them in 
a return drive. Long drives are not advisable ; the more 
partridges can be kept on the win^, and the coveys broken up, 
the better. Where partridge-driving is carried on on a large 
scale, it is a good plan to supplement such hedge-rows as are 
convenient for the purpose by narrow belts of coniferous trees. 
These, if wired in to prevent disturbance by foxes, dogs, &c., 
not only provide admirable nesting -ground for winged -game, 
but afford better concealment for the guns, and cause the 
partridges to offer higher and more attractive shots. In shooting 
driven partridges, the sportsman should stand as far as practic- 
able away from the fence, and concentrate his attention on the 
bird which first tops it. A driven grouse or rocketing pheasant 
will fly straight towards the shooter without swerving when he 
raises his gun, but not so the partridge, which can twist in the 
air almost like a snipe ; it is this peculiarity, coupled with their 
startling scream, that proves so disconcerting to the young 
sportsman. Especial care should always be taken that the guns 
stand in a perfectly straight line within sight of one another : 
neglect of this precaution has often led to serious accidents. 

Frequent change of blood is beneficial on estates where a 
large head of partridges is preserved, and it is advisable to kill off 
superflous cock-birds before the commencement of the breeding- 
season, though when partridges are reared artificially a better 
plan is to catch them alive, and use them as foster-mothers, 
a duty they perform admirably. 

The pheasant, once one of the rarest British game-birds, has 
now, thanks to artificial production, become abiost the com- 
monest, and to shoot it over dogs among the hedge- 
rows in October, as was formerly the practice, would 
be a manifest absurdity. Under modem conditions 
it can only be dealt with satisfactorily as a ” rocketer,” i.e. 
a bird flying high and fast towards the shooter. As such, the 
pheasant has no superior, provided only it fly high and fast 
enough, but otherwise it is a rather uninteresting sporting-bird 
which invariably elects to seek safety by running rather than 
flight, like the modem pheasant itself, the rocketer is a more 
or less artificial creation, and considerable organization is 
necessary to produce it in perfection. It is only of late years 
that keepers have recogniz^ that sportsmen place little value 
on the mere magnitude of a day’s bag, as compared to the 
difficult or “ pretty ” shots they may obtain. Much, therefore, 
depends on the man^ement of covert-shooting, the handling 
of the beaters, the disposition of the ” stops,” and the pains 
taken to ensure high-flying pheasants, or the reverse. When 
the configuration of the coverts permits of it, pheasants should 
always be driven down-hill to the guns ; on flat ground the latter 
should stand at such a distance from the covert-side as to permit 
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the birds to rise high, and get well on the wing. This fs some- 
times attained by cutting away the undergrowth at the end of 
the covert where it is purposed to flush the birds, but this is 
also liable to m^e them bi;^ back over the beaters. Wjcre 
pheasants exist in large«quantities, “ false coverts ** of spruce or 
nr loppings should always be placed at the flushing-point ; the 
birds should be coUected as quietly as possible in these, and then 
sent forward over the guns in smaJl quantities at a time. 

Of other recognized British game-birds— as distinct from 
wildfowl — it is only necessary to dwell on the most beautiful of 
BiMcAm blackgame. These, though far more widely 

diffused than the red grouse, are not nearly so numerous. 
This is possibly due to altered agricultural conditions, 
the laying to pasture of much of the arable land which formerly 
fringed the Lowland moors, and the consequent surface-drainage 
which is responsible for the destruction of many young birds ; 
but the chief cause lies in the wholly inefficient close-time 
afforded, which should be extended by at least a month. Black- 
game- and grouse-shooting differ in no way in their methods, 
though the former are far more difficult birds to handle by 
driving, while really fascinating sport can be obtained by stalking 
the old cocks with a miniature rifle. 


Ptarmigan arc practically confined to the summits of the 
higher Scottish hills, which are usually reserved for deer-forests, 
PtMrmh therefore, offer no opportunity for sport with the 

gma, " shot-gun. In mild still weather they give but poor 
^ort, running persistently in front of the dogs, or 
sitting until they can almost be knocked down with a stick, but on 
stormy days they rise wild, and afford splendid sport, especially 
in conjunction with the wild and romantic. scenery in which they 
arc found. They are of course invariably shot over dogs. 

CapercaJly, once extinct in Great Britain, were reintroduced 
into Scotland about 1835, and now exist in tolerable numbers, 
Cmr- Perthshire. Being a forest-haunting bird, 

cmtiy . " usually driven to the guns like pheasants, but 

apart from their rarity and size, they arc not held in 
great favour as sporting birds, while owing to the great damage 
they do to young coniferous trees, they are not encouraged to 
multiply on estates where there is a large acreage of growing 
plantations. Capercally are very courageous birds, and the 
writer has seen a winged cock attack and hold at bay a dog sent 
to retrieve it. 


Snipe and woodcock, though properly wild-fowl, are usually 
regarded as belonging to the category of game-bird.s. Though 
Snip9, full-snipe and the woodcock breed to a limited 

extent in the British Isles, they may more correctly 
be described as autumn and winter migrants to them. The 
varieties then to be shot are the full-snipe, the jack-snipe and 
the great or solitary snipe ; but the latter is exceedingly rarely 
met with, and the jack-snipe is becoming scarcer every year. 
Neither of these latter varieties breeds in the United Kingdom. 
Snipe are exceedingly erratic in their movements, which are 
largely influenced by the weather ; like the woodcock they arc 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. They haunt moist, or marshy 
localities, and the finest snipe shooting in the British islands is 
to be found on the Irish bogs. In hard frosts they should be 
sought near running water. As a general rule a dog is not used 
to find snipe, but where this may be considered necessary, a 
well broken Irish water-spaniel is to be recommended. These 
are the most intelligent of dogs, can be trained to point and 
retrieve as well, and are capable of standing wet and cold with 
impunity. It is a generally accepted axiom that snipe should be 
Timlked up, down wind, since they offer an easier mark when 
rising against it, but in the writer’s experience this is more than 
counterbalanced ^ the fact that snipe, which are particularly 
susceptible to noise, lie far better when approached up wind. 
To kill snipe well is the most difficult knack in shooting, and 
one to which few men, however good shots they may be at other 
forms of §^e, rarely attain. 

Woodcock are rarer birds than snipe, and even more erratic 
in their movements. Large quantities of them usually arrive 
in England with the first November combination of an easterly 


gale and*^ full moqri, out tney cannot' depended cm 
to stay more than a few hours in the locality wi^re they 
^ight. In Ireland, however, they are far more ^nstaat , 
in thei# habits, aqd it is here that the largestbags of 
woodcock are made in the United Kingdom. Thou^ woodcock 
are properly forest, or covert-haunting birdt, in many parts of 
Ireland and the Western Highlands^ of Scotland they frequent 
the open bogs and moors, where they are shot over pointy or 
setters. Ot^rwise no p^icular rules can be laid down for 
their pursuit, beyond the fact that they are very conservative 
in their choice of a haunt, and that year after year cock may 
be found in the same spot. Woodcock are usually esteemed 
difficult birds to shoot, but more are missed from over-eagerness 
on the part of the shooter than from the difficulty of the shot 
they present. Still in thick covert they undoubtedly require a 
quick hand and eye acting in unison, to kill them neatly. 

Of quadrupeds or ground-gime. Only ^ree varieties, the 
roe-deer, the hare and the rabbit, arc preserved for sport with 
the shot-gun in the United Kingdom. Th(i first- ^ * 

named, though found in a few widely distant districts 
in England and Ireland, is chiefly associated with ScotUftul 
so far as shooting is concerned. It is essentially a forest-loving 
i ammal, and is usually killed by driving it up to a line of guns, 
when, if close enough, it will drop to an ordinary charge of 
No. 5 shot ; but a heavy load of B.B. or No. i is a far preferable, 
and more merciful, gauge to use. Roe-deer are not easy animals 
to move in a direction in which they suspect danger, and the 
more quietly a drive is conducted, the greater the chance of 
surass. A few men walking carelessly through a wood, i,e, 
as if beating were not their object, will drive roe, and especially 
the cunning old bucks, with far greater certainty than an array 
of shouting, stick-rapping beaters. 

Far finer sport, however, in every sense of the expression, 
can be obtained by stalking roe-bucks during the summer 
months with a small-bore rifle, cany^ing a hollow-nosed, and 
not a solid bullet. The most suitable opportunity for this is at 
sunrise or sunset, when the roe will be found feeding in the more 
open spaces in the woods. The same animals will nearly always 
be found in the same locality, but they are exceedingly wary 
creatures, and the old bucks are quite as difficult to stalk as a 
red-deer stag. • 

The hare no longer exists in the same quantities as formerly ; 
indeed in many ports of Great Britain it is practicaUy extinct, 
the result of the Ground Game Act of 1881. No 
special methods are employed for shooting hares, nor 
is any great skill requisite for doing so, but sportsmen should 
always bear in mind that unless hit in the head or heart hares 
are not easily killed dead, and should, therefore, refrain from 
firing long shots at them, especially when they do not offer a 
broadside shot. 

It is to be presumed that the Ground Game Act was specially 
directed — and with reason — against rabbits more than hares, 
but the former show little or no evidence of being ^ . 
affected by it. Yet from every point of view, except 
perlmps that of shooting, they are far less v^uable, and more 
noxious, animals, which ravage alike the young plantations of the 
landlord and the crops of the tenant farmer. Where they are 
preserved in large numbers, the most usual method of shooting 
them is to ferret them out of the burrows as short a time as 
possible before the day fixed for shooting, and then fill in the 
mouths of the holes with well beaten soil, which should also be 
drenched vrith paraffin or tar to deter the rabbits from digging 
their way in again. If this be carefully done, and plenty of 
covert — coarse grm, bracken or gorsa-*be available, in fine dry 
weather the rabbits will lie out for two or three nights, but in 
the event of heavy rain or especially snow, nothing will prevent 
them going to ground again. Where natural covert is scarce, 
it can be supplemented strewing brushwood and fir-loppings 
under which rabbits will readily shelter. In beating for rabbits, 
the beaters should not merely tap with their sticks, but should 
thrust them into the clumps of mrass and underwood ; otherwise^ 
many rabbits will be pass^ o^. When rabbits are driven up 
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to a line of guns ^ covert, the latter-^-if no win^ game is 
expected— should stand just inside the edge of the wood, with 
their l^ks to tl^ beaters, and take the rabbits after they have 
passed. This not only induces the rabbits ti^face the open, but 
precludes the possiUlity of an accident to the beaters. Capital 
sport con ^ enjoyld in the summer evenings by stalking rabbits 
with a pea-rifle in a suitable locality, ue, where no danger to 
hun|^ beings or live-stock can be caused by a stray or deflected 
bullet. A disused quarry or sand pit is an ideal place for such 
sport. 

One branch of shooting remains to be touched on, namely, 
wild-fowling, which again must be classed under two totally 
distinct headings, shore or flight shooting, and shooting 
afloat with a swivel punt gun. In flight shooting, the 
sportsman stations himsefl at a point over which the 
birds will probably pass at sundown or daybreak in their passage 
from or to the sea, when going to or leaving their inland 
feeding places. Success in flight-shooting must, therefore, depend 
viry largely on^ihance or luck, but given a fair proportion of the 
latter, it is a fine, wild sport. One essential requirement is a 
M%ll-trained an^ thoroughly inteUigent dog, and here again no 
better can be selected than an Irish vrater-spaniel. No special 
rules of guidance can be laid down for shore-shooting; the 
districts are unhappily few and far l>etween where even a 
moderate bag of edible wild-fowl can be made nowadays, and 
experience alone can give that knowledge of their habits which 
is essential to success. Wild stormy weather which drives the 
birds ofl the sea is the best for shore-shooting. 

Punt-gunning or wild-fowling afloat is a sport confined to an 
exceedingly small number of people, professional or amateur, 
and is sa distinct from ordinary inland shooting as deer-staUcing 
from pigeon-shooting. It may be briefly described as the art 
of shooting wild-fowl on the sea, or in estuaries of rivers, from a 
flat-bottomed punt carrying a heavy, fixed gun, weighing 
anything from 70-1 70 lb, the muiale of which rests in a revolving 
crutch in the bow of the boat, and firing a charge of 1-3 lb of 
shot. A punt may be cither single- or double-handed, f>. to 
contain one or two people, and it is perhaps unnecessary to add 
the fowl are shot sitting, or just as they rise from the water. 
It is a sport that contains a considerable element of danger, 
and requires great powers of endurance and a strong constitution 
no less than good nerves, and it has been rightly termed a science 
in itself, only to be learnt by a patient apprenticeship under on 
cxDerienced teacher. 

The art of shooting cannot be learnt theoretically, and can 
only be acquired by experience and practice. The beginner 
should, ^however, from the first seek to avoid an ugly 
Mho9ttag, CTomf^d style, which, once developed, is very difficult 
to get rid of, and should bear in mind that, in firing at 
a moving object, his purpose should be not to place his charge 
of shot where such object is at the moment he pulls the trigger, 
but where it will be by the time the shot reaches it ; in other 
words the gome should run or fly into the circle of pellets. Nor 
should he seek to effect this by dwelling, on his game with his 
gun at his shoulder— a practice not only dumsy but exceedingly 
dangerous— but by firing at an imaginary point in front of it. 
France alone con teach the knadc of doing this properly ; to 
some men it seems a natural gift, while others do not acquire it 
in a life-time. A sound digestion is the surest aid to successful 
shooting, for unless the nervous system be in perfect tune, brain, 
eye and hand cannot act in that spontaneous sympathy necessary 
to quick and pretty marksmanship. 

None the less a good deal depends on the gun, as well as the 
man who uses it, and in choosing a fowling-piece it will be found 
an advantage, no less than an ultimate economy, for the young 
shooter to place himself in the hands of a London gunmaker of 
repute, and pay a good price for a good article. A 12-bore is 
the mnerally accepted ^uge for modem shot guns, and this 
should weigh from Of late years it is gradutUly becom- 

ing customary to reduce the length of the burels from 30 to 
... sB in., a most decided improvement, as without diminishing the 
killing-power of the gun it improves its balance, and so lessens 


the probability of shooting under game, a very common fault 
amo^ sportsmen. Excessive choking is to. be deprecated ; 
a pattern of 140 for the right and of 160 for ttie left barrel will 
be found amply sufficient, and a load of 40-42 grains of ni^ 
powder with 1 or oz. No. 5} untiled shot will meet all 
ordinary requirements of the shooting field. A thoroughly 
good hammerless ejector gun can be obtained from a first-cla4 
London gunmaker for 35-45 guineas, and a pair for Its to £100, 
but these prices are capable of considerable modification or the 
reverse. Single-trigger guns are the latest fashion, but no special 
advantage can be claimed for them. 

The bibliography of shooting is very extensive, but the following 
works may m cited as standard ones on the subject : The Bad- 
minton Library Shooting — Hints to Yount Shooters, by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey ; “ The and Feather series of publications ; 
The Gun and its Developments ^ by Greener ; and for wild-fowling, 
Colonel Hawker's ever^een Instructions to Young Sportsmen’, The 
Art of Wildfowling, by Abel Ch^man ; The Fowler in Irelarid, by 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey ; and The Wildfowler, by Folkard. 

Big Game. 

The pursuit of large game, whether for food or sport, has 
ever exercised the greatest fascination for mankind, and with 
the rapid opening up of vast continents hitherto unexplored, 
and the introduction of breech-loading rifles, it has assumed 
an importance within the last few decades that bids fair to 
render it a thing of the past before the end of the current century. 
The present generation has seen the bison, which formerly 
roamed the American prairies in countless millions, wiped off 
the face of creation ; the veldt of Southern Africa, which teemed 
in equal proportions with big game of every description, has 
liecome a pastoral country, where a few of the commoner varieties 
of antelope are suffered to exist under much the same conditions 
as the semi-wild deer of the Scottish Highlands ; and even the 
jungles of Hindustan, save where jealously preserved by native 
potentates, show signs of exhaustion as regards the larger 
fauna. True, wherever the white man holds sway, the danger 
of extinction has been recognized ; close-times have been 
instituted ; reserves set apart wherein the animals may breed 
unmolested, and the number of each species that may be killed, 
restricted ; but it is doubtful whether these laws, wholesome and 
well-intentioned as they are, can do more than retard the ultimate 
destruction of big game outside such reserves as the Yellowstone 
Park in North America. Within the pale of this no rifle is ever 
fired, and the game has prospered correspondingly, but once let 
a single head of it wander outside the restricted area, and its 
doom is sealed. Moreover, there are still vast tracts in Africa, 
and to a limited extent in other ports of the ^lobe, where big 
game forms the staple meat supply of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
who, m addition, are no longer dependent on their primitive 
weapons of the chase, but are equipped with more or less efficient 
firearms. Great regions are however still to be found, of which 
sportsmen have as yet barely touched the fringe. The dense 
forests of Western Africa are practically unexplored, much less 
shot out, and Central and Eastern Asia, the Dutch East Indies, 
and Borneo and Sumatra, offer an almost virgin field for sport 
with big game. Save for the Barren Grounds of the Arctic 
regions and some parts of the extreme north-west — though 
Alaska now enjoys particularly stringent game laws — the North 
American continent is fast becoming denuded of big game ; but 
in Europe, within a week's journey of London, the mountains 
of the Caucasus and the forests at their feet are only known to a 
handful of intrepid explorers. It will thus be seen that although 
good trophies, whether of hide or horn, are yearly becoming 
scarcer, fair sport is yet obtainable in those parts of the world 
where big game is indigenous, though the days are long past 
when a sportsman could shoot at his own discretion over the 
whole of Africa or North America, or when the globe-trotter 
visiting India could count on big game shooting as forming part 
of his programme. 

Indeed, in view of the increased, and increasing, fSdlities for 
world travel, and the prevalent fa^ion for sport, it is probable 
that in course of time big game shooting will be universally 
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conducted on modern European lines ; i,e. wild animals will be 
cwefully preserv^ by the state and private owners, and where 
the latter do not care to exercise the sporting rights they will 
botlet to the highest bidder, /md big game shooting will, as with 
Scottish deer-stalking, become exclusively a pastime of the 
wealthy or luxurious classes. Already large tracts in ^e wilder 
parts of the Eastern States of America have been acquired by 
rich men, over which they jealously preserve the sporting; 
and with the opening up of railway commumcation in the south 
of Africa to the Zambezi, and in the north to Khartum, the dawn 
of another century may not improbably see shooting-boxes 
advertised “ to let for the winter months,” dotting the very 
countries where Oswell, or Baker, found a virgin fieW for their 
rifles within the last few decades. Distasteful as such a state of 
things may seem to the present generation of sportsmen, some- 
thing more or less approaching it will inevitably come to pass ; 
and where climate conditions or inaccessibility forbid its adop- 
tion, big game will become extinct at the hands of native races 
or white “ professional ” hunters. Catpe diem must undoubtedly 
be the motto of the big game shooter of the present day, who 
requires genuine wild sport under the highest possible conditions. 
Even at present it is essential that he should obtain the fullest 
information as to the existing game laws in the part of the world 
in winch he proposes to hunt, the whole of North America and 
practically three-fourths of Africa being governed by stringent 
regulations respecting the preservation of big game. Every 
state in the North American Union, and in some cases every 
county in a state, has its own close-times and game laws, and 
the ^me is true of Ginada. Moreover, heavy fees for licences 
to kill big game are now exacted in all parts of the world where 
game laws exist. In the United States the cost of this varies 
very much, the present highest charge being $50 for a ” non- 
resident ’’ sportsman, while in addition in some states he is 
not permitted to hunt unless accompanied with a qualified guide. 
Full information on these points can be obtained gratis on applica- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture at Washington, where every 
^sistance is given with the greatest courtesy, and which further 
issues admirably compiled pamphlets dealing with the whole 
question of game -preservation. Infringement of the United 
States Game Laws entails exceedingly heavy penalties, amount- 
ing in the most extreme case to two years’ imprisonment plus a 
fine of $5000, 

In Canada the highest charge is $100 in Manitoba, while 
in Africa it varies from ^£50 in the Sudan and British and German 
East ^rica to £100 in Bechuanaland. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that these fees only permit the killing of a limited 
number of specified animals. Still, excellent as these laws 
undoubtedly are, their value must remain enormously discounted 
as long as the sale of game and skins by aboriginal or professional 
hunters is- permitted ; it is they, and not the heavily taxed 
foreign sportsman, who are responsible for the threatened 
extinction of bi^ game. 

So far as Asiatic sport is concerned, British India, save to 
those furnished with credentials to native potentates or high 
government officials, offers scant opportunity as regards big 
game to the itinerant sportsman, who must now wander farther 
afield into Central or North-Eastern Asia, Bomep, Java and the 
wilder parts of Assam or Burma ; but the greater portion of the 
first-named locality is only open to persons duly authorized by 
the Russian government. 

Although South America and Australia offer little attraction 
for sport with the rifle, big game of varying species is thus 
indigenous in every part of the world.^ It is obviously impossible 
within our limits to deal at any length with either its habits 
or the various methods of hunting it. Brief afiusion will be 
made, however, to the chief varieties of it found in the various 
continents, and the necessary equipment for their pursuit. 

Europe contains big game in greater variety and quantity 
than is generally supposed. The last survivors of the aurochs 
or European bison still roam the forests of Lithuania and the 

* Except in New Zealand, where red-decr have, however, been 
introduced and afford magnificent sport. 


Caucus : filk are found ip Scandinavia, Russia and Eastern 
Prussia, and red-deer we common to ^e whole of the continent. 
Of the more Alpine kinds of big game, reindeer exist 
In Norway; chamais in the mountainous districts of 
Central and Southern Europe ; wild sheep in Corsica and Sardinia ; 
while a ‘few of the European ibex stitf lingef in the royal pre- 
serves of the Italian Alps. A variety of ibex is fairly plentiful 
in Spain, and wild goats are found in South-Eastern Europe. 
Of the carnivora, bears, wolves and lynxes, though not often 
met with, still exist in fair numbers in most of the mountainous 
countries of Europe, though the first-named animal is practically 
the only one affording opportunity for sport with the rifle. 
Gluttons or wolverines are found in Scandinavia and Russia, 
and so-called wild-boar are plentiful in the carefully preserved 
forests of Central Europe. The reason for this continued supply 
of big game is that the whole of the European continent has been 
for centuries under private, communal or state preservation. 
The Caucasus, which though geographically in Europe, can 
hardly with fairness be held to be so as regards sport, further 
contain such purely Asiatic varieties of big game as tigers, 
leopards and tahr, and but for the savage (Saracter of tHe 
country and its inhabitants, and the obstacles thrj>wn in the way 
of foreign travellers, would probably be far more visited by 
English s^rtsmen than is at present the case. In civilized 
Europe, Scandinavia, Spain and the Mediterranean islands 
probably offer the best field for the big game hunter of moderate 
means, though the last named localities still enjoy an unenviable 
reputation for brigandage. 

Among useful works of reference dealing with big game shooting 
in Europe the following may be cited : mid Spain, by Chapman, 
and Wild Norway by the same author ; i^lood, Fell and Forest, oy Sir 
Henry Pottinger; Savage Svanetia and Sport in the Crimea and 
Caucasus, by Phillins Woolley ; Tyrol and the Tyrolese, by Baillie- 
Grohmann ; the volumes of the Badminton Library '* dealing with 
tlie subject, and especially Short Stalks, by E. N, Buxton, 

The physical geography of so vast a continent as Asia, no less 
than its varying climatic conditions, naturally produce many 
different species of big game, ranging from th» Alpine 
to the purely tropical. When it is remembered that 
the continent includes the frozen tundras of the Arctic Circle, 
the steaming plains of Hindustan, the treeless wastes of the 
Pamirs and the dense jungles of Burma, together with the higlfcst 
mountains in the world, it will be readily seen how varied must 
be its fauna. Among the carnivora, the tiger and the leopard or 
panther are found practically throughout Asia, save in the 
extreme north and north-west ; while lions, though exceedingly 
rare, still exist in Guzerat and parts of Persia and Mesopotamia. 
The usual methods of tiger-shooting in British Asia are, when the 
game has been located, either to drive it to {he .sportsmen by 
means of natives acting as beaters, or else to force it into the open 
with a long line of elephants, which also serve to carry the 
shooters ; the choice of methods must, of course, depend on local 
conditions. The second practice is not a form of sport within 
the reach of men of moderate means, who, indeed, except as the 
guests of some native potentate, are not likely to have the 
opportunity of indulging in tiger-shooting at all. In localities 
where neither of these methods is feasible, it is usual to tie up a 
live animal as a bait, and sit up over jt during the night in a 
mackdn or platform lashed to the nearest tree ; but this is usually 
an unsatisfactory and dis^pointing proceeding. In parts of 
Asia other than British po^essions, tigers are found as far apart 
as the shores of the Caspian Sea and the island of Saghalien. 
Europea^ rwover with difficulty from the bite of a %er, since 
blOod-poisoning is the almost inevitable result owing to the 
septic condition of the animal’s teeth aad claws, and a supply of 
antiseptic lint and solution should always form part of the 
tiger-shooter’s equipment. Panthers, though more plentiful 
than tigers, are less frequently bagged, as they are exceedingly 
difficult animals to beat out of covert ; they are usually killed 
by sitting up over a bait, or by smoking them out of the caves 
they frequently make their homes. A wounded panther has the 
reputation of being a more dangerous animal than a tiger. Other 
varieties vof the felines are the%^etah, the clouded panther, 
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the lynx, ftnd most*beautiful ana rarratoj oil, the oun^ or snaw 
leopard, only found above the snow line. 

Of other Asiatic carnivora the bears are the most important 
from the sportsman’s point of view. A gre^ variety if then* 
exists, rangii^ frcmi the great Kamchatkan bear to the small 
blue bear of lAibea, but the methods of their pursuit caH for no 
special mention. 

Indian elephant is rather smaller than the African variety, 
and has other well'marked differences, the chief as regards shoot- 
ing being the fact that the cavity at the top of the trunk is not 
protected by the roots of the tusks as in the African elephant, 
thus enabling a frontal shot to reach the brain. This point, one 
at the side of the temple, and another at the back of the ear, are 
most usually selected for their aim by Indian sportsmen, who do 
not favour the shoulder shot so commonly employed in Africa. 

A charging elephant can often be turn^ by a well-planted, 
though not necessarily fatal, bullet, but a really determined 
animal, especially a female with a calf, will not cease its attack 
urftil either it pr the hunter be killed Though elephants will 
usually fly from the report of a rifle, the sound of a human voice 
wf!l often make them charge. 

Four varieties of rhinoceros, of which two are one-homed, 
and two double-horned, are found in Asia, ranging eastwards 
from Assam through Burma and Siam as far as Sumatra. The 
rhinoceros is almost invariably found in heavy grass swamps, 
and can consequently only be hunted by means of elephants. 
It is usually beaten out by means of a long line, but is occasion- 
ally tracked to its lair on a single elephant In common with 
many animals of the deer and antelope tribes, the rhinoceros 
always deposits its dropping in the same place, a peculiarity 
which enables native shikaris to locate it with tolerable ease. 
Although a rhinoceros, even when wounded, will rarely charge 
home, It has a peculiarly terrifying effect on tame elephants, 
and specially trustworthy ones are necessary for this sport. 
The Indian rhinoceros differs in many important details from 
the African variety. 

Of bovines, Asia produces the buffalo, three species of the gaur 
— ^miscalled the Indian bison — and the yak, the latter a rather 
uninteresting beast of the chase only found on the open ground 
of the Tibetim plateau. Very different is the pursuit of the gaur 
in the dense forests of India and Burma, where it is usually 
stalked on foot ; and to track a wounded bull through thick 
jungle affords one of the most exciting experiences of big game 
shooting. Such an animal will almost invariably turn at right 
an^es to its trail, and watch for its pursuer, whom it will charge 
from a distance of perhap.s a few yards, even feet. The wild 
buffalo, too, is an exceedingly plucky animal, and will on occasion 
even attack a European— whose smell appears dista.steful to it— 
unmolested, a peculiarity it shares with the tame variety. 

The numerous species of deer and antelope scattered over 
the continent of Asia ore usually obtained by stalking, but 
the former being essentially forest-haunting animals, while the 
latter are usually found on open ground, the methods of approach- 
ing them naturally vary with local conditions. Of deer the best 
known are the sambar, the chital and the swamp deer, but the 
Hangul or Cashmere stag, the Altai wapiti and the Maral or 
Asiatic red-deer afford the finest trophies. Of Asiatic antelope 
the handsomest and commonest variety is probably the blade- 
buck, found practically all over India as for cast as Assam. 

To many sportsmen the most fascinating form of Asiatic big 
game shooting is the pursuit of the many varieties of wild goats 
and sheep, common to the various mountain ranges and high- 
lying plateaus of the continent. While such sport lacks the risk 
of attack from the animal hunted, it exacts remarkable powers 
of endurance and perseveranoe on ^e part of the hunter, coupled 
in most cases with the dangers inseparable from Alpine climbing. 
There is scarcely a mountainous or elevated part of Asia wht^ 
does not contain some variety of wild goat or sheep, of which the 
best known are the ibex and markhor of the Himalayas and 
Hindu Kush among the former, and the Ovis Pali and 0 , Ammon 
^ of Tibet among the latter. As a general rule all wild goats can 
only be obtained under conditions which exact the highest 


mountaineering qualities on the part of the stalker, but with 
regard to the sheep of the vast tablelands of High Asia— “ the 
roof of the world ” — a good deal of work has to* be done on pony 
back, as the rarefied atmosphere of tf^ese great altitudes precludes 
much physical exertion. Exception, however, m this respect 
must be made of the burhel — this iVaA^ra— which haunts the 
same inaccessible crags as the ibex or markhor. The sportsman 
who essays to bag an Ovis Polij or 0 . Ammony will probably 
have had ample opportunity of testing his climbing powers on 
the march from India to his shooting-ground. 

Ibex-shooting begins with the melting of the snows on the 
lower slopes, and ends in June, when the flies and the flocks of 
native herdinen, driven to the Alpine pastures, force the wild 
animals to seek ground absolutely inaccessible to man. First 
come first served ” is a recognized rule in Himalayan shooting, 
and once a sportsman has clmmed a nuUah, or mountain valley, 
by priority of possession, it is his alone as long as he chooses to 
retain it; consequently the “race for the nullahs’’ in early 
spring is not the least exciting part of Himalayan big game 
shooting. In addition to ibex, markhor and such animals, the 
season’s bag should also include two varieties of bear, and, with 
extreme go^ fortune, an ounce or snow leopard. 

Like the fox in Great Britain, the wild boar is never shot in 
any part of British Asia where it can be hunted on horseback. 

Thanks to the improvements in modem firearms, and particu- 
larly to the adaptation of cordite ammunition to sporting rifles, 
the battery necessary for Asiatic big game shooting 
has been considerably reduced, both in weight and 
number of weapons required. It is not long since 8-, 
or even 4-bore rifles, weighing respectively j8 and 241b, or at 
least a *577 Express, were considered indispensable for the 
pursuit of the pachyderms and larger bovines, yet nowadays a 
•450 rifle of 1 1 lb weight, in conjunction with cordite powder, 
is held amply sufficient for the heaviest or most dangerous game, 
the penetration or expansion of the bullet being regulated by the 
extent of its covering of cupro-nickel or steel. For soft-skinned 
animals, deer and mountain game, a *256 or *303 magazine rifle 
is the most useful weapon, and it may be confidently said that 
the introduction of these and similar small-bore rifles has extended 
the killing zone in stalking by at least 100 yds. For forest or 
jungle shooting a 10- or 12-bore Paradox gun is an admirable 
weapon, capable of use as a rifle against large and dangerous 
animals, or as an ordinary shot gun for small game. A double- 
barrelled rifle is essential for dangerous game, the saving of time, 
short as it is, in merely shifting the finger from one trigger to 
another, being an enormous advantage as compared with the 
action of ejecting and re-loading from a magazine. Finally it 
may be said that a sportsman would be completely equipped for 
big game shooting in Asia, or indeed any part of tJie world, with 
a battery consisting of a ‘450 cordite rifle, a 10- or 12-bore Paradox 
gun and a *256 or *303 magazine rifle. 

As regards the rest of his outfit, if he propose to shoot in any 
part of British Asia, he can procure this on the spot, as well, 
and far cheaper, than in England. 

Useful works dealing with big game shooting in Asia are : 
Baldwin, Large and Small Game of Bengal ; Forsyth, Highlands of 
Central India ; Sanderson, Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts 
of India ; Klnloch, Large Game Shooting in Thibet, &>c . ; MacIntyre, 
Hindu Koh ; Stcindale, Natural History \ Demidofl, Sport in Central 
Asia ; Ronaldshay, Sport and Travel 'neath an Eastern Sky ; A 
Shooting Trip to Kamchatka ] and Fife-Cookson, Tiger-Shooting in 
the Doon and Ulwar. 

The main feature of African big game is the antelopes, which 
exist in great variety ; such widely different animals as the noble 
sable antelope and the tiny dik-dik being classed among 
them. African gazelles and antelopes may be roughly 
divided into two classes, those found on plains or open ground, 
and those frequenting forest or bush, and the methods of hunting 
them naturally vary with the locality. Still, as a general rule, 
the antelopes of the plains are not only the finer ajimfUs, but 
afford more enjoyable sport in the stalk, combined with the 
advantage of a climate free from malaria. There is practically 
no part of Africa where antelopes do not exist in one variety or 
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another, but probably British East Africa or Somaliland cfier ^ 
best field for sportsmen. On open ground a go<^ deal of hunting 
can be done on Wseback — except in those district where the 
tsetse fly exists — and antelopes are occ^onally ridden down, 
btft a very stout-hearted horse is required to overtake such 
animals as sable antelopes, eland or gemsbok. Caution should 
always be exercised in approaching the larger varieties of antelope 
when at bay, whether wounded or not, as some of them, notably 
the roan and sable, and the oryx, are inclined to be very savage, 
and will charge desperately home. It is said that even a lion is 
chary of attacking the oryx, owing to its long rapier-like horns. 

The African carnivora include the lion, leopard, cheetah, 
hyena and other smaller varieties, but it is only necessary to 
deal with the first named, which, where not exterminated or 
driven away by civilization, may be said to be common to the 
whole continent. As with all game, big or small, the conditions 
of lion-shooting vary with the locality ; thus, on the open plains 
of Somaliland, lions can be spied from a distance and stalked on 
foot, or even ridden to bay on horseback, while in densely bushed 
districts, unless chanced on in open ground, the most usual i 
method is to sit up at night over a bait or kill, inside a zartba of I 
thorn bushes. This method, however, makes aiming with any 
degree of accuracy a matter of difficulty, but a German, Herr 
Schillings, has demonstrated the use of a flashlight in such circum- 
stances. Lions frequently lie up or shelter in detached patches 
of scrub, whence they may be driven by a “ bobbery pack of 
dogs, or as a last resource the bush may be set on fire, the sports- 
man having previously concealed himself down wind. Lions 
when emboldened by hunger will fearlessly attack human beings, 
especially at night, and, like tigers that have once develop^ a 
taste for human flesh, become positive scourges of their neigh- 
bourhood, Mr P'. C. Selous, than whom there are few 
better authorities, considers the lion the most dangerous of all 
African big game, a distinction that other writers award to the 
buffalo. 

Of the pachyderms the commonest is the rhinoceros {R.bicomis), 
usually termed the black rhinoceros to distinguish it from the 
so-called “ white ” variety now almost extinct. Though the 
first -named is by no means so widely distributed as formerly, 
it is still plentiful in Equatorial Africa, and to a lesser extent in 
Somaliland. It bears rather a mixed character for ferocity, but 
most hunters agree that while it will charge with little or no 
provocation, it does so blindly, and rarely turns to renew the 
attack. This is probabl)- due to its exceedingly poor sense of 
sight, but its sense of smell is corresponding!)^ extraordinarily 
acute, while an additional cause that renders it a difficult beast 
to stalk is the presence of the “ rhinoceros birds ” which are its 
almost invariable companions, and which warn it of danger. 
Though so huge an animal, the rhinoceros is easily killed by a 
bullet in front of the base of the ear, or midway along the neck : 
the shoulder shot is only employed when the hunter has stepped 
aside to avoid a charge. The hippopotamus is still plentiful 
throughout most parts of uncivilized Africa. In narn»w i ivers 
where they can be shot from the bank, they are easily killed by 
a brain-shot, the best spot to aim at being the base of the ear. 
If the bullet be properly placed the animal will sink to the bottom 
of the stream and rise to the surface within a few hours. Hippo- 
potami are nocturnal feeders, and can be occasionally .shot at 
night when at a considerable distance from water ; but owing to 
the difficulty of placing the bullet accurately, they are apt to 
escape wounded. Hippopotamus shooting does not rank high 
as a sport, but the meat, when young, is excellent, and the huge 
size of the animal enables a hunter to provide a large numi)er 
of followers with food ; this can be the only excuse for killing 
these comparatively harmless animals in any number. 

Elephants still exist in considerable numbers in parts of Africa, 
but, unless more stringent methods of protection are afforded, 
their ultimate extermination at the hands of professional ivory- 
hunters, white or coloured, is inevitable. What can be done in 
the directi«i of preservation is shown in Cape Colony, where 
elephants, which have been rigidly protected for many years, 
now exist in considerable, and increasing, quantity. Elephants 


have an eatraordinarilv keen sense of smell, #hieh, coupled with 
their habit ti roaming over vast exp^es of co^tiy , foxw their 
chief safeguard against the rdentless persecution to which they 
|urc sul^ect. Theyjnay be hunted either on fdbt or horseback; 
where friisible, tlS latter is the preferable method, as it not 
only enables the hunter to follow up his quar^^ with greater ease 
— and when startled, or wounded, elephants will travel enormous 
distances— but in open country gives him a belter chan^ of 
escape from a charge. I'he heart, or broadside, shot is usually 
employed. Incredible as it may seem, these enormous creatures 
can be killed by a single pellet of hardened nickel, discharged 
from a *303 rifle. A weapon of heavier calibre is, however, to 
be recommended, and a *450 rifle, or 10 or 8-bore Paradox gun> 
are most suitable ; the closer the hunter can safely get to the 
animal the better. A charging elephant can usually, but not 
invariably, be turned by a shot in the chest ; to fire at the head 
is useless. 

'fhe buffalo (Bos caffn), formerly one of the commonest 
of African wild animals, has been practically c^xterminated “in 
many parts by the plague of rinderpest, but is still plentiful in 
the malarious swamps between the mouths of rite Limpopo asid 
the Zambezi, and even more so in the Beira district of Portuguese 
East Africa. Like most wild animals, the buffAlo is naturally 
disinclined to take the offensive, but when roused to action, it 
will pursue a hunter with relentless ferocity, and is held by many 
authorities to be the most dangerous of African big game. The 
greatest care should therefore be exercised in following up a 
wounded animal, or in approaching one that is apparently dead, 
for as long as a spark of life lingers in it, it will endeavour to 
destroy its destroyer, A wounded buffalo will nearly always 
make for the nearest thicket, where it will await its pursuer, 
and in such circumstances, it should be left alone for an hour or 
two, when it will probably lie down, and be less active in attack 
owing to its wound having stiffened. A charging buffalo always 
carries its head at such an angle that a frontal shot is useless, 
unless the bullet penetrates through the nose into the throat or 
chest. A *500 or *450 rifle with a .solid bullet, eg an 8-bore Para- 
dox gun is the best weapon for buffalo-shooting. Other varieties 
of the African bovines are the smaller, Abyssinian, the Senegalion, 
and the dwarf, or Congo buffaloes. 

The only other species of African big game calling for spMial 
mention is the giraffe, which is usually ridden down and killed 
by a raking shot at the root of the tail ; but except when required 
for food or specimens, the destruction of this inoffensive animal, 
which offers no trophy of the chase, is to be deprecated, Gi^at 
numbers are annually destroyed by professional skin hunters, 
and their carcases left to rot. Bears, though little known, 
exist in North-West Africa, and the ubiquitous ^i)d goat, or il^x, 
is also found in the north of the continent. A *450 cordite rifle, 
a -303 small bore, and a 10 or 8-bore Paradox gun, is an ample 
battery for African big game shooting. 

Useful books of reference for African shooting are : Selous, 
A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa) Travel and Adventure in $,E, 
Africa^ by the same author; Baker, Wild Beasts and their Ways; 
Swayne, Seventeen Trips through Somaliland ; Powell Cotton, 
Travel and Adventure in the Congo Free State, A Sporting Trip to 
Abyssinia ; Melliss, Lion Hunting in Somaliland ; Willoughby, 
East Africa and its Big Game ; Neumann, Elephant Hunting in East 
Equatorial Africa) Hay, Western Barbary) Bryden, Kloof and 
Karoo, Millais, A Breath from the Veldt) Thomson, Through 
Masai -Land) and Theodore Roosevelt, African Game Trails 
(N.Y., 1910). 

Big game in North America has been rapidly disappearing for 
several decades before the advance of civilization armed with 
breech-loading rifles. Among the carnivora, bears and 
pumas are the only species that need*be taken into 
account as far as shooting is concerned. Of the former 
three * varieties exist, the grizzly, rarely found east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the brown bear, and the black bear, common to 

> The Polar bear may be claimed as a fourth species, as it is found 
on the mainland of the ice-bound north, but It can hardly be in- 
cluded as far as big game shooting is concerned. American natu- 
ralists recognize many lub-vai^eries of both the grizzly and broivn 
bear. 
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pmcticMlly the wIm^ of the continent^ thojjgh now rarely killed in 
the Baatem states. The bqit country for bears is Alhska, where 
the grizzb^grow^ an enormous size, and the Kadiak Island bear 
is probably the Shrgest variety of its genus i^the worldf except 
perhaps the Yezo bear of J apan. I n Alaska, bears are frequently 
shot along the rtMir«banks, to which they resort in autumn to 
feed on the salmon which then crowd the rivers. Otherwise 
no ^ed rule can be laid down for American bear>shooting ; the 
quarry may be hunted with dogs, which “ tree ” the black bear, 
or bring the grizzly, which is unable to climb, to bay ; it may be 
killed over a bait ; it may be spied and stalked, or, most common 
of all, it may be accidentally jumped and shot by the hunter. 
The neck or heart is the most vulnerable spot to aim for, but 
bears are very tenacious of life, and astonishingly active, despite 
their clumsy appearance. Their eyesight is bad, but their sense 
of smell and hearing very acute. The biggest of grizzlies will 
rarely charge unprovoked, unless it be a female with cubs, but 
when molested or wounded it will push its attack home with the 
giliatest temerj^y, and caution should always be exercised in 
approaching a wounded animal, even when apparently dead. 

•Of North Am<!rican Cervidae the finest is the wapiti, invariably 
miscalled elk, once as plentiful as the bison, but now extinct east 
of the Rockies, Vhere, though still fairly abundant, it is found in 
sadly diminished numbers. It is especially common in Van- 
couver, but as is almost invariably the case with insular deer, 
the heads are small compared to those of the mainland. Wapiti- 
hunting is probably the finest .sport in America, not only from 
the magnificent trophy these splendid deer afford, but also on 
account of the beautiful country they frequent in the United 
States ; open rolling ranges of hills interspersed with patches of 
timber. Wapiti are almost invariably killed by stalking during 
the rutting-season, when the big bulls betray themselves by their 
defiant clmllenge. The largest deer in the world is the North 
American moose, which, except for a difference in size, is precisely 
the same animal as the elk of Northern and Eastern Europe. 
It is essentially a forest-haunting animal, which in the Eastern 
States and Canada is frequently killed by calling,'’ ue. imitating 
the call of the cow, and so attracting the rutting bull to within 
shot of the hunter. This is usually effected by means of a species 
of trumpet’ made of birch-l)ark, and in this art of calling” 
both white men and Indians become exceedingly skilful. In 
Alaska, where the finest moose are found, they are usually 
stalked or ” still-hunted ” on foot, and to ” still-hunt ” these 
animals in dense timber succe.ssfully is a most delicate piece of 
wood craft. Unless struck in a vital part a wounded moose will 
travel enormous distances, but a single shot in the heart, or 
better still, the neck, is usually fatal, A wounded moose can be 
dangerous and sffould be approached with caution. 

The North American caribou, which is practically the same 
animal as the European and Asiatic reindeer, may be divided into 
two varieties : the Barren Ground caribou found in the north, 
and the Woodland caribou, found all over the forests of Canada, 
and in a few localities in the United States. The former is 
probably the only wild animal existing on the American continent 
m practically the same numbers as formerly, while the latter, 
thanks to careful preservation, is still abundant. The Barren 
Ground caribou of the northern regions of North America are 
frequently hunted by white men. They form the staple food of 
the natives of Arctic North America, and huge quantities of 
them are killed during the spring and autumn migration, especi- 
ally when swimming lakes or rivers. The woodland caribou is 
easily stalked in fairly open ground, and a bullet in the heart or 
neck will kill the largest bull. Caribou and reindeer are the only 
animals of the Cervida^ in which the females have horns as 
well as the males. The two most widely separated districts of 
Canada, Newfoundland and British Columbia, probably afford 
the best ground for woodland caribou. Other American deer 
•arc the mule, or black-tailed, and the Virginian, or white-tailed, 
both widely distributed throughout the continent, but the 
latter, which is essentially a denizen of thick forest, is much the 
^ most difficult beast to stalk. It is occasionally “ hounded ” or 
hunted with dogs, which drive it to runways where the hunter has 
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previously concealed himself. A smaller variety of the black-tail 
is found on the Pacific coast. ^ 

The prongbuck, invariably, but incorrectly, styled an antelope, 
is a sporting little animal only found on open plains. It was 
formerly exceedingly plentiful, but* is now sadly diminished^n 
numbers. It can only be obtained by fair stalking, and the shot 
has almost invariably to be taken at long range. It affords 
excellent sport when coursed with greyhounds. It is the only 
hollow-horned ruminant which annually sheds its horns. 

Now that the bison is extinct as far as shooting is concerned, 
the only bovine of North America is the musk ox of the Arctic 
Circle, but few sportsmen care to undergo the discomforts 
attendant on the pursuit of this animal, which moreover is an 
exceedingly uninteresting beast of sport and offers but a poor 
trophy. The same may be said of the Rocky Mountain goat, 
a curious animal, which zoologically is an antelope, and which, 
though its pursuit exacts great powers of endurance and moun- 
taineering ability, is so stupid, or self-confident a creature, that 
practically no science is required to stalk it. Very different is 
the chase of the magnificent big horn or wild sheep, now scarce 
in the United States, hut fairly plentiful in the Kootenay district 
of Briti.sh Columbia, and which, when killed by fair stalking, 
affords a trophy that may be considered the Blue Ribbon of 
American big game shooting. It is occasionally hunted with 
dogs, which hold it at bay until the hunter can get within range, 
or it may be killed by watching the so-called “ licks,” or beds 
of limestone clay, to which these animals are fond of resorting, 
and which they lick or gnaw, presumably as a form of corrective. 
Big horn, varying according to locality, are found as far north 
as the shore.s of the Bering Sea, and south to Northern Mexico. 
The only other wild animal of North America that needs mention 
is the puma or panther. This is invariably hunted with dogs, 
which tree ” it or hold it at bay until the arrival of the hunter, 
while a good pack of staunch hounds will kill it themselves. 
To seek it without the aid of dogs is useless, and it is therefore 
an uninteresting beast of sport. Certain American writers 
have claimed a rather spurious courage for the puma, but the 
general consensus of opinion is that it is a skulking, cowardly 
beast. 

No special battery need be taken to America ; a *303 rifle is 
.sufficient for all the big game of the continent, but a *400 or -450 
cordite rifle is probably preferable for dealing with the big 
Alaskan grizzlies. 

Useful works of reference for American shooting are : Roosevelt, 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman ; Van Dyke, The Still-Hunter ; Pike, 
The Barren Grounds of Northern Canada ; Grohmann, Camps in the 
Rockies ; Caton, The Antelope and Deer of America ; American Big 
Game Hunting (edited by Roosevelt) ; Davis, Caribou Shooting in 
Newfoundland ; VBuxton, Short Stalks ; Whitehead, Camp Fires of 
the Everglades ; and the volumes of the “ Badminton Library " 
dealing with the subject. 

Although two or three sorts of unimportant deer are found in 
South America, as well as the puma or jaguar, it does 
not call for special mention in respect of big game 
shooting, an extraordinary fact in view of the enormous 
size of the continent. The Ixjst work of reference is Kennedy, 
Sporting Sketches in South America. 

Arctic big game shooting appeals to such a small class of 
sportsmen, and is so limited in its variety of game, 
that it need not be touched on here. Full information 
on the subject can be found in the works of Lamont, 

Nansen, and other Arctic explorers. 

Some of the finest deer stalking in the world can be obtained 
in New 2 ^ 1 and, by those able to spare the time for so long a 
journey. 

Big game shooting is not only an exceedingly expensive 
amusement, but one of which the cost has been continually 
increasing, and no expedition of any length outside 
Europe could be enjoyed under an expenditure of from 
£300^500 ; but in view of the enormous difference in 
local conditions, no less than individual requirement, 
no hard and fast scale can be laid down. East Africa and 
Somaliland are probably the most expensive localities in which 
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to hunt, on account of the numbers of porters, and fottowers, 
wi^ which a 8p<^man is oblige to encumber himself, while 
British India is relatively the cheapest. South of the Zunbezi 
in Africa, it is usual to transport stores and equipment in an ox- 
wi^n, and though the initial cost is heavy, great part of this can 
be recouped by selling th*e equipment at the end of the trip. No 
matter in what part of Africa it is purposed to hunt, it is advisable 
to briig everything, camp-equipment— Weissman tent, mosquito 
curtains, camp bedstead, table and chair — and all stores from 
EngUeid. These latter should be packed in strong boxes, each 
branded with the nature of its contents, to weigh when full 65 lb, 
the weight an African porter can conveniently carry. B^ds 
and presents for natives should not be overlooked. In India, on 
the other hand, nearly ever)*thing can be procured cheaper and 
better there than in England, while as regards North ^erica, 
as indeed everywhere, the expense of a shooting trip varies 
largefy with locality ; the outfit of wagons, horses and attend- 
ants requisite for Wyoming or Montana, being useless in British 
Coluxid)ia, or Alaska, where everything has to be “ packed ** on 
Indian porters. Of Central or Northern Asia it is difficult to 
speak with any degree of accuracy as regards expense ; but on 
this important point, no matter in what part of the globe an 
expedition may be planned, information should be sought from 
only latest and most reliable authorities. 

I'he hunter's personal equipment, rifle, clothing, saddlery, &c., 
should be the best procurable. Where a camp bed is not practicable, 
a sloepi^-bag of three partitions and watciproof back should be 
taken, must of course be adapted to the climate, but 

flanned must always be worn next the skin, and a cholera belt is a 
necessity. It should be remembered that clothing should err on the 
of warmth ; a chill can be contracted in &e tropica just as 
easily as in a temperate clime, and is far more dangerous in its 
effects. A small medicme-chest should form psui of the equipment, 
and most medicines can now be obtained in easily portable tabloids. 
Warburg's fever tincture, and quinine, are essential in tropical or 
malarious districts. Cheap rubber-soled shoes, to be thrown away 
when worn out, are excellent for rock work, otherwise no footgear 
can equal a well-made English shooting boot. Good field-glasses 
are preferable to telescopes, on account of their handiness. Now 
that big game shooting has become the " fashion," and facilities for 
world travel are increasing every year, people are prone to enter 
on the sport with but vague ideas as to its dangers, hardships smd 
rcsponsiDiUtics. Presumaoly no one not of sound constitution 
would undertake an expedition to, say, Central Africa, or Asia; 
but even granted this necessary qualification, he may be naturally 
unfitted by temperament to deal with the discomforts and draw- 
backs inseparable from big game shooting, even under the most 
favourable conditions. He may be able to plant shot after shot on 
the bull’s-eye of a stationary iron target, yet this is a very different 
matter from finding the shoulder of an animal moving through 
surroundings which closely assimilate with its own colouring, or 
from placing his bullet in exactly the right spot to stop the charge 
of an infuriated wild-beast. In such a situation, if eye, hand, or 
nerve fail him , the odds are that the creature will kill him instead 
of liis killing it, for, as has been truly said, dangerous wild a nim als 
when wounded, or provoked beyond endurance, will hunt a human 
being as a terrier does a rabbit. In dealing with coloured retainers, 
whether Asiatic or African, the hunter should above all remember 
that he is a white man, and exact implicit obedience and respect, 
l)y combining firmness with scrupulously fair treatment. Again, 
to instance a minor, but none the less important, essential, how 
many would-be big-game hunters are there who can trust themselves 
to find th^ direction by a compass, or steer a course at night by 
the aid of the best-known constellations ? Yet this is merely one 
of a hundred other requirements necessary to travel in a wild country. 

SHOP, a term originally for a booth or stall where goods were 
sold, and in most cases also made, now used chiefly in the sense 
of a room or set of rooms in a building where goods are displayed 
for sale and sold by retail, also the building containing the rooms. 
Another application of the word is to the building or rooms in 
which the making or repairing of articles is carried on, a 
carpenter’s shop, a repairing-shop, at engineering works and the 
like. In America, in the smaller towns and rural districts the 
" shop ” is usually styled a store ” |[O.F. estor, Late Lat. 
staurum, instaurare, to build, construct, in later use, to provide 
necessaries). While in America in the larger cities the word 

shop ” is becoming applied to the retail pla^s of sale, in English 
usage ** store ” has in recent years become the recognized form 
for the large retail places for universal supply. 


MORI^iANB (d. 1517), mistress of the Eiiglish king Edward 
IV., is said %o have been the dacigh1;pr of Thomas Wauistead, a 
prosperous London mercer. She was well brought up, and 
giarried* young to^illiam Shore, a goldsmith. She attracted 
the notice of Edward IV., and soon after 1470, leaving her 
husband, she became the king’s mistress. Bdw^ allied her 
the merriest of his concubines, and she exercised great influence ; 
but, says More, “ never abused it to any man's hurt, but to nqmy 
a man^s comfort and relief.’* After Edward’s death she was 
mistress to Thomas Grey, marquess of Dorset, son of Elizabeth 
Woodville by her first husband. She also hcul relations with 
William Hastings, and may perhaps have been the intermediary 
between him and the Woodvilles. At all events she had political 
importance enough to incur the hostility of Richard of Gloucester, 
afterwards King Rich^d III., who accused her of having practised 
sorcery against him in collusion with the queen and Hastings. 
Richard had her put to public penance, but the people pitied her 
for her loveliness and womanly patience ; her husband was dead, 
and now in poverty and disgrace she became a prisqner in Londoft. 
There Thomas Lynom, the king’s solicitor, was smitten with 
her, and wished to m^e her his wife, but was 'apparently dis- 
suaded. Jane Shore survived till 1527 ; in her last days she had 
to “ beg -a living of many that had b^ged if she had not been.” 
More, who knew her in old age when she was ” lean, withered 
and dried up,” says that in youth she was ‘‘ proper and fair, 
nothing in her body that you would have changed, but if you 
would have wished her somewhat higher.” Her greatest charm 
was, however, her pleasant behaviour ; for she was ” merry in 
company, ready and quick of answer.” She figured much in 
16th-century literature, notably in the Mtrrour for Magistrates, 
and in Thomas Heywood’s Edward IV > The legend which 
connected Jane Shore with Shoreditch is quite baseless; the 
place-name is very much older. 

Bibliography. — Most of our information as to Jane Shore comes 
from Sir Thomas More's Life of Richard 111 ., edited by J. R. Lumby 
(Cambridge, 1HB3), supplemented a little by Edward Him [Chronicle, 
pp. 363-364), See also H. B. Wheatley's emtion of Percy's Reliques, 
li. 264 (1876-1877), and J. Gairdner's Life and Retin of Richard IIL 
(Cambridge, 1898). (C. L. K.) 

SHORE, a word meaning (i) the margin or edge of land when 
bordering on a large piece of water, whether of an ocean or sea 
or lake, ” bank ” taking its place when applied to the borders on 
either side of a river ; for the legal aspect of the “ shore,” i.f., 
the space bordering on tidal waters between high and low water 
mark, see Foreshore ; (2) a prop of timber, used as a suppdft, 
temporary or permanent, for a building when threatening to fall 
or during reconstruction (see Shoring), and more pa^cularly 
a timber support placed gainst a ship’s side >fhen building on 
the stocks, or when ready for launchixig on the slips ; the props 
which are the final supports knocked away at 'the moment of 
liuinching are called the ” dog-shores,” one of the very numerous 
uses of ” dog ” for mechanical devices of many kinds (see Shif- 
building). Both words are to be derived ultimately from the 
same source, viz., the root seen in ” shear,” to cut off ; in sense 
(i) the word means a part cut or “ shorn ” off, an edge, and 
appears in M.Eng. as sekore, from O.Eng. sceran, to cut, shew ; in 
sense (2) it is of Scandinavian origin and is an adaptation of 
the Nor. skora, a piece of timber cut off to serve as a prop or 
support 

SHOREDITCH, an eastern metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N. W. by Islington, N.E. by Hackney, E. by 
Bethnal Green and Stepney, S. by the City of London, and 
W. by Finsbury. Pop. (1901 ), 1 18,637. It is a poor and crowded 
distnet extending east and west of Kinpsland Road, and has a 
large artisan population. Chain-making, cabinet work, and other 
inffiistries are carried on. An old form of the name is Soersditchj 
and the origin is lost, though early tradition connects it with 
Jane Shore, mistress of Edward IV. The parliamentary toough 
of Shoreditch includes the Hoxton and Ha^gerston dtvisi^, 
each returning one member. In Hoxton is the Shoreditch 
tednical institute. The borough council consists of a mayor, 
7 aldermq^ and 42 councillors. 657*6 Acres. 
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SHOREHAM-l-SHORING 


SmmBHAH, «*»e«port in the Lewes pftrliamenttv division 
of Susiex, j^Und, near the mouth of oic river Adlir, 6 m. W. 
of Brighton on the Ixmdon, Brighton & South Coast railway. 
Pop, of urban dlltrict of New Shoreham ( 190 ^, 3837* TJ^e tow^ 
is sometimes known as New Shoreham, in olitmction from the 
village of Old Shfreham, a mile up the river, which jsras the 
former port The church of St Mary the Virgin lacks almost the 
enthe nave, but the remainder shows fine work ranging from 
Nonnan to Earlv English. Of no less interest is the church of 
St Nicholas, Old Shoreham, a cruciform Norman structure 
retaining some remarkable early woodwork. There are public 
gardens containing a museum and theatre. The trade of the 
small port is chiefly in coal, com and timber. Shipbuilding is 
also carried on. The important public boys’ school of St Nicholas, 
Lancing, near Shoreham, is part of a wide scheme whic^ within 
Sussex includes the middle'class school at Hurstpierpoint, that 
for sons of tradesmen, &c., at St Saviour’s, Ardingly, and the girls* 
school of St Michael’s, Bognor. The scheme was originated by 
the Rev. N. Woodward in 1849. 

It seems protmble that soon after the Conquest the increasing 
prosperity of New Shoreham (Soresham, Sorham, Schorham) 
resulted an the decay of Old Shoreham, and that the borough 
grew up withiif the former. Shoreham owed its early importance 
to the natural harbour formed by the river Adur. In the time 
of the Confessor it was held by Azor of the king, but in 1066 was 
among the lands granted to William de Braose. From here 
Charles 11 . escaped to Fecamp after the battle of Worcester, 1651. 
It became a port of great consequence in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, but in the 15th and following centuries was much 
reduced, doubtless owing to the encroachment of the sea. The 
port revived during the reign of George III., when acts were 
passed for securing and improving the harbour. Shoreham was 
called a borough in 1236. In 1308 there was a mayor, and the 
“ mayor and bailiffs of Shoreham ” are mentioned in a Close Roll 
of 1346, but no charter of incorporation is known. The town 
adopt^ the Local Government Act of 1858 in 1866. It returned 
two members toj)arliamcnt from 1295 until it was disfranchised 
in 1885. In the rei^ of Edward I., William de Braose held at 
Shoreham by prescriptive right weekly markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, and a two-days* fair at the Exaltation of the 
Htly Cross. In 1793 the market-day was Saturday and a fair 
was held on the 35th of July, but these are not now held. Ship- 
building has always been the chief industry, and was largely 
carried on in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

SHORING (from shore,” a prop), an operation connected 
with building. It is often necessary before actual building is 
begun to support adjoining premises while the work of excavating 
for undeigrouiid^ apartments is being carried out. The art of 
shoring comprises ^e temporary support of buildings, and may 
become necessary because of the failure or settlement of some 
portion of the structure or for the purpose of upholding the upper 
portion while alterations are being made in the lower. There are 
several different forms of shoring, each adapted to suit peculiar 
circumstances. Much of the shoring for ordinary cases is done 
with heavy, roughly sawn timbers strongly braced together, 
but for especially heavy work steel members may be intr^uced 
and prove of great value. There is the trouble in connexion with 
their use, however, that connexions between steel members are 
not made with the same facility os between pieces of timber. 

The form of shore in most general use is that known as the 
raking shore. It consists of one or more timbers sloping from 
the face of the structure to be supported and bedded upon the 
ground. As the ground is usually of a more or less yielding 
nature, a stout timto plate termed a sole-piece, of sufficient area 
to Mrithstand being driven into the soil, is plac^ to receive the 
base of the raking timber or timbers. A wall-plate, with the 
object of increasing the area of support, is fixed to the face of the 
wall by means of hooks driven into the wall. Where space is 
available an angle of 60** is the best to adopt for the main shore, 
the auxiliary members ranging in their slope from 45^ to 75^. 
In many cases, especially in towns, the angle of slope is governed 
by outside influences such as the width of the footway. Raking 


shores sure erected in ” systems ” of two or more members placed 
in dbie same vertical plane at right angles to the face of the wall. 
The different members rise fanwise from the sole-plate to support 
the waU at different points. 

The distance horizontally be- 
tween the systems depends on 
the condition of the building 
being propped up, and also 
upon the spacing of its window 
and other openings. The usual 
spacing is 10 ft. or 15 ft. apart, 
but this distance has often to 
be varied according to the posi- 
tions of the openings in the 
wall. The application of the 
shores should be carefully made 
and support given only where 
there is a corresponding thrust 
inside, such as from a floor or 
roof, as without this the shore 
is liable to act more as a de- 
structive agent than a support- 
ing one, and cause the wall to 
cave in at that point, or placed 
against a parapet wall it might 
have the effect of pushing it 
over. The members, therefore, 
should be so placed as to meet 
the wall at a point somewhat 
below the floor or roof, so that 
if their length were continued 
they would meet and support the end of the floor or roof 
inside. Perhaps the best idea of the positions and functions of 
the various component parts of a system of raking shores can 
be obtained from a description of the various members, coupled 
with some little study of the illustrations (fig. i). The names 
of the different timbers are therefore set out here, and against 
each part is given a short description of its use and position. 

Raking Shore, or Raker.— This is a piece of timber sloping up from 
the sole-plate to the wall-piece. For a detail drawing of the con- 
nexion between the raker and wall-plate see fig. 2. top and 

longest shore is often formed in two pieces, in which form it can be 
more conveniently handled. l*he upper piece is termed the riding 
shore or rider, and the lower member which supports it is known as 
the back shore. At the junction of the rider and back shore a pair 
of folding wedges, is introduced and driven in to give the head of the 
rider a firm bearing against the needle and wall-plate above. The 
sole-piece has already been mentioned as the timber base upon 
which the shores take their bed or bearing. 

It usually consists of a piece of 11 by 3 

f )Iank, but when the ground is soft or the 
oad supported very great it should bo 
bedded on a platform of timber to spread 
the weight over a larger area. The sole 
should be placed sloping down towards 
the building at something less than a 
! right angle (say 80®) with the inside of the 
I shore to enable the latter to be gradually 
levered to a firm bearing with the aid of a 
crowbar. Wedging should not be resorted 
to or the already shaky building may 
sustain further injuiy through the vibra- 
tion. When in {^ition the foot of the 
shore is fixed by dog-irons to the sole- 
piece, and for additional security a cleat 
» spiked on the sole tight up to the shore 
to prevent any slipping. 

Braces . — When more than one shore 
takes a bearing upon the sole-piece tlie 
feet of the several members are stifiened 
and braced cither by having rough boarding nailed right across them 
or by being bound together wito a numb^ of rounds of hoop-iron. 
For further strength a^ braces of i-in. boards, 6 to 9 in. wide, are 
taken across from the wall-plate to the topmost shore and spiked 
to intervening member, binding the whole together. These 
braces should be fixed a little below the junctions of the heads of 
the shores with the waU-plate. The walt^late has already been re- 
ferred to. It is usually a deal 9 in. wide by 3 in. thick, secured tighffy 
against the face of the wall with wrought-iron wall hooks, forming a 
good abutment for the shores and serving to spread the support 



Fig. 2 (^-in. to foot). 
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afiofded by them. Holes are cot through this plate to reedve the 
medUs (or joggles as th^ are sometimes termed to distinguish them 
from the needles (sed in dead shoring, which are large horizontal 



members usually of balk timber), which are pieces of wood about 
1 ft. long and 4 in. square in section, cut with a shoulder to butt 
against the wall-plate. A portion of a brick or stone is removed 
from the wall and the end of the needle is passed through the rect- 
angular hole in the wall-plate and fitted into the recess in the wall. 



Fig. 4. — (iV in. to foot.) 

The head of the needle projects about 4I in. beyond the face of the 
wall-plate and forms an abutment for tne head of the shore. The 
head of the shore is notched to fit the underside of the needle to 
prevent any movement tideways. If this is not done the shore is 
liable to be acted upon by the wind and be blown down. A 
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block of wood, cut soeiewhat altar the fashUh of a wedge and 
termed a dsaf, is fixed aHbve the needle to keep the lattar quite firm. 
Cleats are usf^ also in other posittoniP to keep timbers in position. 
W»d^$s are used to obtain a tight bearing for th^rider shores and 
are usedait their baa^ As little 
force as possible must be em- 
ployed jin driving them as 
vibration is liable to injure the 
already weakened wall. 

HoriMontal shores^ or flying 
shores as they are more often 
termed by the workman, may 
be employed for spans up to 
about 35 ft. They are used 
to support the party walls of 
the houses adjoining the pre- 
mises being rebuilt. They are 
erected during the pulling 
down operations and removed 
as the new building is raised 
and there is no further need 
for them. A system of flying 
shores consists of one or more 
horisontal timbers, sometimes 
known as dog shores, cut in 
tightly between the wall- 

S lates fixed with hooks to tlie 
ices of the walls of the ad* 
joining buildings (fig. 3). 

These horizontal meml^ are 
supported at each end by 
cleats and needles fixed in the 
wall-plate as described for 
raking shoring. The shores 
are supported in their length 
by iuchned braces springing 
from needles fixed near the 



Fig. 5.— -(iS in. to foot.) 


lower ends of the wall-plates and serving to stmt the shore at a 
point about a tliird of its length from the wall. Corresponding 
braces are carried from the upper surface of the shore and abut 
agaiust needles at the upper ends of the plates. Straining pieces 
are secured to the upper and lower faces of the shore to serve as 
abutments for the ends of tlie braces. The best angle for tliese braces 
is one of 45^, but a smaller inclination than this is frequently adopted. 
Wedges are mserted, usually at the cud of l^e flyer so as to tighten 
this up between the wall-plates, and sometimes between the braces 
and tlie straining piece, and carefully driven to tighten up the 
whole and cause each timber to find a close beanng. If the adjoining 
premises are of considerable height and especially if it«is proposed 
to undertake extensive excavations, the systems of flying Fiores 
may need to be somewhat complicated, each consisting of several 
horizontal members spaced from 10 to 13 ft. apart and well strutted 
one to another and to the wall-plate (fig. 4). lu the appheation of 
this form of shoring, as in 
raking shores, the same rules 
apply as regards placing tlie 
shores on the face of the wall in 
a proper position to obtain a 
sohd abutment on a floor or 
roof on the other side. The 
membem should be securely 
dogged and s})ikcd together to 
form a homogeneous frame- 
work capable of resisting the 
attacks of a strong wind, which 
in an exposed position will 
sometimes destroy a poorly 
constructed framework. 

Horizontal shores should be 
adopted wherever possible in 
preference to raking shores. 

Asides being more economical, 
they are more convenient and 
more efiectual than rakers 
sprm^ng from the ground, 
e8]^cially if the height of the 
building is considerable and the 
span at the most not much over 
30 ft. Apart from the economy 
effected, they present a direct 
resistance to the thrust and are 
well out of the way of any building operations that may be carried 
on below them, so that there is no risk of their being accidentally 
disturbed, whereas the feet of raking shores are generally in the 
way of the workmen, and if not disturbed by accidental bli^s from 
materials or carts will very likely be loosened and rendered useless 
by the digging and pumping which is going on around them. 

NeedU ekortng is the next method of temporary support to come 
under consideration. It is knowqMOso as vertical shortng and dead 
shoring, mid is the means usuallvlitdopted to support temporarily 



FiS. 6.— (A in, to foot.) 
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the upper portioa o#tbe walls of a batldiag when it is fount necessary I great eonsequence. Such methods perhaps work very well for 
to flscoastnict the foundatioiis or to maite large opeaings in the | ordinary buikliAgB, but in special cases they may very lead to 

shoring beuig constricted in too fragile 
a manner, with serious results. Some 
rules which experience h|Ls shown^to 
work sati.^actonly for ordigpwy work are 
given below,* together the ap- 

proximate scantUngs of the timber 
recmired. 

Rules and Sizes for Raking Shores . — 
Walls 15 ft to 30 ft. high should have 
2 shores to each system ; H 30 ft. to 40 
ft. in height, 3 shores each system ; if 
40 ft. or more in height, 4 , shores, with 
an additional shore for ei^ 10 ft. in- 
crease. Shoring is rarely sgen more than 

5 shores high. The angle pf the main 
shores is usually about 6o^.and none ol 
the timbers should excee^^nn angle of 
75°. Some of the lower sltOres will slope 
much less than this, at angles between 
40® and 60®, The systems Biould not be 
placed at a greater distance apart than 
15 ft. It is often found convenient to 
place them at the piers between window 
openings. As regards the sizes of the 
bmbers used for walls 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, the shores may be 4 m. or 5 in. 
square in section ; lor walls 20 ft. to 30 
ft. high, 6 in. by 6 in., or 9 in. by 4^ in. ; 
for walls 30 ft. to 35 ft. high, 12 in. by 

6 in., or 8 in. by 8 in. ; for walls 40 ft. 
to 50 ft. liigh, 9 in. by 9 in. ; for walls 
above this height 12 in. by 9 in. 

For Horizontal or Flying — For 

spans not exceeding 15 ft. tho principal 
strut may be 6 in. by 4 in., wifix raking 
From « photograph by W. T. Green. struts 4 in. by 4 in. ; for K]}ans exceed- 

Fig. 7. — Shoring of the Presbytery, Exterior, Winchester Cathedral Restoration. ing 15 ft. but not exceeding 35 ft. the 

size of the principal strut would be 

lower parts of the wall, as, for example, when putting a shop front in 
an existing building. Tliis form of shoring cona-sts of horizontal 
members of balk timber termed needles (very diderent from the 
needles used in raking and flying shoring), which are pa.s.sed through 
holes in the wall to be supported, at a sufficient height to allow of 
the insertion of any arch or lintels that may be necessary above the 
opening it is proposed to cut (figs. 5 and 6). The needles are sup* 
ported at each end by an upright timber or dead shore, one on each 
side of tlio*wall to each needle. These should not allowed to 
rest upon any floor or vault but be carried down to a solid foundation 
and set upon and securely dogged to a timber sleeper running 
parallel to the wall. If it i.s not practicable to take the inner dead 
shore through intervening floors down to the solid ground in one 
piece, and it is necessary for its base to be set upon the floor or upon 
slcqpers placed on the floor, the strutting must be continued in a 
direct line below it until a firm foundation is obtained. Between 
the needle and the head of the dead shore.*) folding wedges are in- 
serted to force the horizontal supporting balk firmly up to ttie 
underside of the ngasemry. Connexions between the dead Shores and 
the needles and sleepers are made with wrought iron dogs. The 
spacing of the systems of dead shoring depends to a large extent 
upon the material with which the wall is constructed ; for brickwork 
they should be placed at intervals not greater than 6 ft. With this 
form of shoring especially it is often found necessary to adopt other 
methods auxiliary to the main shoring. These take the form of 
raking or fiving shores from the face of the building. All the openings 
in the vrall anove should be well strutted between their reveals to 
prevent any alteration of shape taking place. Inside the building 
v^tical shoms or strutting must be carried up independently in a 
direct line between the ^ors with head and sole plates at floor 
level and ceiling. This strutting must start from a firm foundation 
at the bottom of the building and be tightly wedged up so as to 
relieve the wall of any weight from the floors and roof. To obviate 
settlement as much as possible, work done in underpinning should 
be built slowW with Fortland cement mortar mixed in strong 
proportioas. Before the shoring is removed at least a week should 
elapse to allow the work to set luird and firm. Then the needles 
should be carefully loosened and removed and the h^es from which 
they were withdrawn made good. The remainder of the props can 
then be ** struck,” leaving*the raking or flying shores until the last. 

If pos.sible this work should be spread over several days, an interval 
of a day or two being left between the removal of each portion of 
timbering to allow the work gradually to set on its new bearings. 

Shoring s^uld be the subject of careful calculations to ascertain 
the most suitable sizes of timbers and to determine the most appro* 
priate points of support. This is not always done, however, and 
much work of this character is carried out by role of thumb methoda 
The usual result is that the timber used is of a much greater size 
^ than is really necessary, although as the material is not much 
injured and is available on removal for re*use this fact is not of 
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SHORNCLIfl?84-SfiORTHAND 


of 1906 necesntated the erection of a very elaborate and complicated 
arrangement of ihoxing to uphold the masonry while the work of 
naderpinning thecwalls was oedng carried on. The foimdationi oi 
the eastern portiem of the cathedral were found to be dangerously 
insecure, being in fact laid upon a bed of soft marl only zo it. below 
tM surface of the ground, m i^ite of the fact that at a depth of 
z6 ft. a hard solid stratum of gravel, at least 6 ft. thick, is arrived 
at The medieval builders witliout doubt entertained suspicions 
as to the sustaining power of their proposed foundatioa, and so to 
ensure stability, as they thought, strengthened it by placing below 
the masonry horizontal layers of beech trees, filling up the interstices 
witli hard chalk and flints. These contrivances were not sufficient 
to prevent the gradual sinking, through succeeding centuries, of 
the heavy mass of masonry. This not only affected the footinn of 
the buildmg, but caused fissures of an alarming nature in the vaulting 
and walls. Under the direction of Mr T. G. Jackson a carefully 
designed arrangement of shoring u'as applied, consisting of raking 
sliores, fl3ring shores and needling, for the purpose of the under* 
pinning, with specially designed timbering to support the arches 
and vaulting while they were undergoing repair. 1‘he foundations 
were found to be mudi undermin^ by water, wliich filled the 
excavations made for the unclerpinuing in such quantities that it 
was necessary to employ a diver to deposit cement concrete in bag- 
fuls upon the gravel bed to which the new foundations are taken 
down. The illustration (fig. 7} will readily explain the external 
slionng above described, while fig. 8 shows the interior shoring of 
the presbytery. 

Authorities. — The principal works of reference on this sublet 
are : C. H. Stock, Shoring and Underpinning ; T. Tredgold, nle- j 
mentary Principles of Carpentry; J. Blagrove, Shoring and its i 
Application. (J. Bt.^ 

SHORNCLIFFE, a military station in Kent, England, on high 
ground immediately north of Sandgatc and 3 m. W. of Folkestone. 
It was first established in 1803, when Sir John Moore here trained 
the troops which afterwards formed the Light Division in the 
Peninsular War. Its position was chosen as a strategic position 
on the flank of the French invader who was expected at the time 
to descend upon the English coast. 

SHORT, FRANCIS JOB (1857- ), English engraver, was 

born at Stourbridge, Worcestershire, on the 19th of June 1857. 
He was educated to be a civil engineer, and was engaged on 
various works in the Midlands until 1881, when he lame to 
]x)ndon as assistant to Mr Baldwin Latham in connexion with 
the Parliamentar>' Inquiry into the pollution of the river Thames. 
He was elected an associate member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1883. Having worked at the Stourbridge School 
of Art in his early years he joined the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington, in 1883. He also worked at the life 
class under Profc.ssor Fred Brown at the Westminster School of 
Art, and for a short time at the Schools of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours. His real life-work now became 
that of an original and translator engraver. He was a keen 
student of the works of J. M, W. Turner ; and his etchings and 
mezzotints from Turner’s Liher Studiorum (1885 seq.), wonder- 
ful examples of painstaking devotion and unrivalled skill, were 
among his earliest successes, showing the deepest sympathetic 
.study of the originals combined with a full knowledge of the 
resources of engraving and unwearied patience. Short received 
the highest praise and constant advice and encouragement from 
Ruskin, and the co-operation of students of Turner such as 
Mr W. G. Rawlinson and the Rev. Stopford Brooke. After 
completing the series from the existing plates of Turner’s Liher 
Short turned to the subjects which Turner and his assistants had 
left incomplete. Several fine plates resulted from this study, 
bearing the simple lettering F. Short, Sculp., after J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.,” which told very little of the work expended on 
their production even before the copper was touched. Short also 
reproduced in fine mezzotints several of the pictures of G. F. 
Watts, “Orpheus and Eurydice,” “Diana and Endymion,” 
“ Love and Death,” “ Hope,’’ and the portrait of Lord Tennyson, 
all remarkable as faithful and imaginative renderings. His own 
fine quality as a water-colour painter made him also a sym- 
pathetic engraver of the landscapes of David Cox and Peter de 
Whrt. His subtle drawing of the receding lines of the low banks 
and shallows of river estuaries and flat shores is seen U) perfection 
in many^f his original etchings, mezzotints, and aquatints, 
notably “ Low Tide and the Evening Star” and “ The Solway 
at Mid-day.” Other plates that may be mentioned are:— 
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“ Gathering the Flock on Maxwell Bank,” a saft-ground etdnngj 
“ The Ferrji over the “ Walbcrswick Pier/’ soft-TOund ; 

“ Dutch Greengrocery,” “ Noon dh the Zuider 3 See,’ “ De- 
venter Jl* “ StrolSng Players at Lydd,” “ An Ap^l Day in Kent,’^ 
and “ Staithes,” jh etchings ; “ A Wintry Blast on the Stour- 
bridge pinal,” “ Pevcril’s Castle,” and “ J^agara F’klls,” dry 
points ; “ ^ Curfew,” “ A Span of old Battersea Bridge,” 
and “ Sunrise on Whitby Scaur, aquatints : “ Ebbtide, Putney 
Bridge,” “ The Weary Moon was in the Wane,” “ Solway Fishers, 

“ The Lifting Cloud,” and “ A Slant of Li^t in Polpcrro Har- 
bour,” mezzotints. Short was elected A.R.A. in 1906 when the 
rank of associate-engraver was revived. As head of the Engrav- 
ing School at the Royal College of Art, Sou A Kensington, he 
h^ great influence on younger engravers. Short was elected to 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers in 1885, 
and took a prominent part in conducting its aflairs. In 1910 he 
succeeded Sir Seymour Haden as president. He received, 
amongst other distinctions, the gold medal for engraving at the 
Paris International Exhibition, 1SS9, and another gold medal . 
(Rappel) 1900. • 

The Etched amd Engraved Work of frank Shoi(f, by Edward 
Strange desenbos 285 plates by the artist. JC. H.*) 

SHORTHAND, a term applied to all systems of brief hand- 
writing which arc intended to enable a person to write legibly 
at the rate of speech. Synonyms in common use are steno- 
graphy (from trreros, narrow or close), and tachygraphv (from 
rax^?, swift), or occasionally brachygraphy (from ppaxi'i, snort). 

Greek and Roman Tachygr[aphy.~~ 'l\i^ question of the existence 
among the ancient Greeks of a system of true tachygraphy, that 
is, of a shorthand capable of keeping pace with human speech, 
has not yet been solved. From surviving records we know that 
there were, both in the 4th century b.c. and in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, as well as in the middle ages, systems in 
practice whereby words could be expressed in shortened form 
by signs or groups of signs occupying less space than the ordinary 
method of longhand writing. But such systems appear to have 
been systems of brachygraphy or stenography, that is, of 
shortened writing, which were not necessarily also systems of 
tachygraphy properly so called. If, however, as there is some 
reason to believe, the Roman system of tachygraphy, as 
exhibited in the Tironian notes (see below) was derived ffojn a 
Greek system, it may fairly be inferred that the latter system 
was also a developed system of tachygraphy. But, be that as it 
may, no very early specimens of Greek shorthand have hitherto 
come to light ; and the key to the decipherment of the steno- 
graphic in.scriptions in the waxen book of the 3rd century in the 
British Museum (see below) still remains to be discovered. We 
are therefore in the dark whether we have in this MS. an example 
of true tachygraphic writing. Here it may be noticed that 
certain words of Diogenes I^ertius have been taken to imply that 
Xenophon wrote .shorthand notes (iVofn^/icfUKra/xcvos) of the 
lectures of Socrates ; yet a similar expression in another passage, 
which will not bear this meaning, renders it hardly possible that 
tachygraphy is referred to. 

The surviving records of Greek shorthand are not very numerous, 
although they are scattered tlirough a long period of time, beginning 
with the 4th century b.c. and extending to the 14th century. They 
have been arranged in three groups. At the head of the first group, 
which embraces all that has been found dating down to the 3r(] 
century, is a remarkable inscription, unfortunately fragmentary, cm 
a marble slab discovered on the Acropolis of Atliens in 1884, which is 
attributed to the 4th century B.c. ; and it is on tliis discovery that 
the actual claim of tachygraphy to have been practised among the 
ancient Greeks chiefly rests. The inscription describes a system, 
or rather part of a system, whereby certain vowels and consonants 
can be expressed by strokes placed in various positions. But here, 
too, it has been urged that we have the^xplanation of a system of 
brachygraphy only, and not one of tachygraphy. To the first group 
also belong a few specimens of shorthand writing on pap3nd of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries, and, above all, the most impoi^ni MS. of 
Greek stenographic symbols hitherto discovered. This is the waxen 
book already referreef to (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 33,270)# consisting of 
seven wooden tablets coated witli wax on both sides, and two covers 
thus coated on the inner sides, wliich seems to have been the exercise- 
book of a shorthand scholar who has covered its pages with symbols, 
which i^ places are repeated ^od again as if for practice. 
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SHOJRTHAND 


la tbwa tymbob «»*y bav* an actwi *y‘*^ 

shorthand, and nota men syUabnry ; buteunfortunateb' they have 

not yet b^n interpreted. , ....... ^ j 

The second group of examples of Greek shorthand w conned to a 
few fragmentary and waxen tablets ranging from t^ 4th to 

the flth centu^, cbwfty among the Rainer collation at Vienna, to 
which Professor Wessely lias devoted much labour. 

After this there k a long period unrepresented by any temains, 
until we come to the period of the tliird group, which stands cjuite 
apart from the preceding groups, being representative of the medieval 
Gredk tachygraphy of the loth century. First stands the Paris MS. 
of Hermogenes, with some tachygraohic writing of that period, 
of wliich Bernard do Montfaucon {Pal. Gr., p. 351) gives some account, 
and accompanies his description with a table of forms which, as he 
tells iw, he deciphered with incredible labour. Next, the Add. 
MS. 18231 in the British Museum contains some marg;inal notes in 
shortliand, of a.d. 972 (Wattenb., Script. Graec. specim.^ tab. 19). 
But the largest amount of material is found in the Vatican MS. 
i8oq, a volume in which as many as forty-seven pages are covered 
witli tachygraphic writing of the nth century. Cardinal Angelo 
Mai first published a specimen of it in his Scrtplarum veterum nova 
collection vol. vi. (1832) ; and in his Sovae patrum bibliothecae tom. 
secundus (1844) he gave a second, which, in the form of a marginal 
ncftc, contained a fragment of the book of Enoch. But he did not 
quote the number of the MS., and it has only been identified in recent 
years. The tach^n^luc portion of it has been made the subject of 
s^ial study by Dr Gitibauer for the Vienna Academy. It contains 
fragment of tlie works of St Maximus the Confesso^the confession 
ofSt Cyprian of Antioch, and works of the pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita. There are also certain MSS. written at Grottafenata 
^longing to the group. 

But here again this medieval shorthand is not a tachygraphic 
system in the true sense of the word, but a syllabic system liaving 
very little sulvantage over the ordinary system of contracted long- 
hand in respect to rapidity of writing, excepting that the scribe could 
pack more of the text into a given space. The medieval system 
therefore cannot be regarded as a development of any ancient system 
of Greek tachygraphy. but rather as a stunted descendant or petrified 
fragment, as it has been called, of an earlier and better sy.stem. 
Other medieval varieties or phases of Greek shorthand have also 
bem traced in the 14th and even in the 15th century. 

Evidence of the employment of tachygraphy among the Romans 
is to be found in tlie writings of authors under the empire. It 
appears to have been taught in schools, and^ among others^ the 
emperor Titus is said to have lieen skilled in this manner of wnting. 
According to Suetonius the first introduction of shortliand signs or 
notae was due to TEnniUvS ; but more generally Cicero’s freranmn 
M. Tullius Tiro is regarded as the author of tliese sy^mbols, which 
commonly l>ear the Stic of Notae Ttronianae. The Tironian notes 
belonged to* a system which was actually tachygraphic; that is, 
eoc^ Vord was represented by a character, alphabetic in origin, 
but having an ideographic value. The notes, as we have them, 
have come down to us in a medieval dres.s, and arc pro^blv amplified 
from their shapes of early times with various diacritical additions 
which attached to them after the practice of the system had died 
outf and when the study of them had become an antiquarian pursuit, 
demanding a more exact formation of the symbols and their variants 
tlian was possible or necessary to a shorthand writer familiar with 
the .system and writing at full speed. Such a system of shortliancl. 
expressing words Uy comprehensive symbols or word-outlines, could 
Ih) the only system possible for rapid reporting of human s^ieech. 
But it seems that in instances where a symbol was not forthcoming 
to express an unusual word, such as a proper name, it was custoi^y, 
at least in the written notes which have survived, to express it by 
a group of syllabic signs. A reporter, taking down a speech, could 
not have waited to express the unusual word or proper name by 
such a slow process; and no doubt in actual practice he would, 
in such an emergency, have invented on the spur of the moment 
some conventional sign which he would rememlier how to expand 
afterwards. But in the medieval inscriptions written in Tironian 
notes a syllabic system was made use of in such cases ; and hence 
arose variations in different countries in the syllabic method of 
pressing words ; on Italian system, a French system and a Spanish 
system having already been identified. Such a syllabic system ^is 
comparable with the “ African " and “ Italian ” varieties of 
mcdie>^ Creek shorthand system noticed above. 

There are no ancient documents written in Tironian notes. But 
the tradition of their employment survived, especially in the 
chanceries of the Merovinrian and Carolingian dynasties of the 
Frankish empire; and ajimltcd use of them was made by the 
officials who controlled the royal diplomas. In Merovingian docu- 
ment they generally accompany the subscription of the referendary, 
the earliest instance being In a diploma 01 Chlotliar 11 . a . d . 625. 
Frcm the reign of Tluerry III. they become fairly frequent. They 
give brief inaications referring to the composition of the deed, the 
name of the person moving for it, that of the official revising it, &c. 
Such uses may be regarded as safeguards against for^ry. A more 
extensive employment of the notes prevailed under the Carolingian 
^ monarchs. Official MSS. were written in these characters av 
example, the formulary of the chancery of Louis the Pious. They 


appear subsetiptions, often attached to the ruches (see Diplo- 
matic). SometiiDes they accompany the monogrammatic invocation 
at the begmning of a deed ; sometimes they themselves contain the 
invocation or a pious formula. Such notes conttnued to appear in 
royal deeds down to the end of the 9th centu^ ; and so inveterate 
had their employment become in certain positions in the chartfts, 
that the scribw, after having forgotten* their meaning, went on 
adding mere imitative signs. In the loth century they appear in 
eccles^tical and even private deeds, but in the latter class of docu- 
ments their use was probably only suggested by vanity and pre- 
tension to I f ami n g on the part of the scribes. Even in the 11th 
century a few notes lingered on, thtir meaning fast dying out. 

In general literature Tironian notes were adopted m the 9th and 
loth- centuries by the revisers and annotators of texts. Of this 
period also are several MSS. of the Psalter written in these characters, 
which it lias been suggested were drawn up lor practice at a time 
when a fresh impulse had been given to the employment of shorthsmd 
in the service oi literature. The existence also of volumes contaii^g 
lexicons or collections of Tironian notes, of the same period, pointe 
to a temporary revival of interest in these symbols of Roman tachy- 
graphy. But such revival was short-lived; early in the nth 
century it had expired. 

Authorities. — J. Gompers, Uber ein bisher unbekanntes griech. 
Schriftsystem (Vienna Academy, 1884) and Neue Bemerkungen {iSgsi ) ; 
M. Gitibauer, Die drei Systeme der griech. Tachygraphic (Vienna 



On Old Greek Tachygraphy,” xx., giving a 

graphy (1901) ; Archiv fur Stenographic (new series, 1901) ; F. Ruess, 
Vher griech. Tachygraphic (1882) ; J. W. Zeibig, Geschichte und 
Liter atur der Geschwindschreihekunst (1878) ; v. Gardthausen, 
Griech. Paldographie (1879) ; P. Carpentier, Alphahetum Tironianum 
(1747) ; U. F. Kopp, Palaeographia critica (1827) ; J. Tardif. Mim. 
sur les notes tironiennes (1854) ; O. Lehmann, Quaestiones de notis 
Tironis, &c. (1869) ; A. P. Kiihnelt, Dber die Geschwindschrift der 
Alten (1872) ; F. Ruess, Vber dte Tachygraphie der Rdmer (1879) ; 
W. Schmitz, Comment, notarum Tironiarum and many other 

works; Milanges J. Havet (1895); J- Havet, (Euvres (1896); E. 
Chatelain, Introduction 4 la lecture des notes Uroniennes (containing a 
full bibliography, 1900). (E- M. T.) 

In the loth century all practical acquaintance with the 
.shorthand systems of Greece and Rome faded completely 
away, and not till the beginning of the 17th can the art be said 
to have revived. But even during that interval systems of 
writing seem to have been practised which for speed approxi- 
mated to modem shorthand.^ 

Shorthand in English-speaking Countries. — England was the 
birthplace of modern shorthand. The first impulse to its cultiva- 
tion may possibly be traced to the Reformation. When the 
principles of that movement were being promulgated from the 
pulpit, a desire to preserve the discourses of the preacher naturally 
.suggested the idea of accelerated writing. It is certainly striking 
that in the early systems so many brief arbitrary signs are 
provided to denote phrases common in the New Testament and 
Protestant theology. In the early systems of Dr Timothy Bright'^ 
and Peter Bales ® almost every word is provided with an arbitrary 
sign. Dr Bright {c, 1551-1615) was a doctor of medicine who 
afterwards entered the church. His Characterie, An Arte of 

* For instances, see Zeibig’s Geschichte m. Lit. der Geschvvxndschreibe- 
kunst (Dresden, 1878), pp. 67-79. For John of Tilbu^'s system 
(c. 1 1 75), see ospeciidly Shorthand, No. 5, and Hermes, viii. p. 303. 

9 The Bodleian Library contains the only known copy of Bright s 
book. For a description of the system, sec Phonetic Journal (1884), 
p. 86 ; Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education (Wash- 
ington, 1884), No. a, p. 8 ; and Notes and Queries, 2nd ser., vol. 11. 
p. 394. A is represented by a straight line, the other letters of the 
alphabet by a suaight line with a hook, chcle, or tick added at the 
beginning. Each luphabetic sign placed in various posirions, and 
having some ad^tioned mark at the end, was used to indicate arbi- 
trarily chosen words beginning with a, b, c, d, Ac. There were four 
slopes given to each letter and twelve ways of varying the base, so 
that forty-eight words could be written under each letter of the 
alphabet if necessary. Thus the sign for 6 with different terminal 
marks and written in four different directions siraified a number of 
words commencing with b ; 537 such signs had to be learned by heart. 
By adding certain external marks these signs wero appn<» to other 
words : thus by writing a dot in one of two positions with respect 
to a sign the latter was made to represent either a synonym or a 
word of opposite meaning. Under atr are given as synonyms breath, 
exhalation, mist, reek, steam, vapour. 

* Bales’s method was to group the words in dozens, #aoh dozen 
headed by a Roman letter, with certain cemunas, periods, and other 
marks to be placed about each letter in their appropriate situations, 
so as to distinguish the words from each other. 
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Joba 

WilUa. 


A, b, c 
MyatBmM, 


ShcfUf SmfU and SemU Writing by.Charader (1588), Which Bet 
forth a systm of^writing by character or shorthand, was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, who rewarded the author with a Yorkshire 
li^^, and granted to him the sole right for fifteen years of 
teaching and printing bookS “ in or by Character not before this 
tyme commonl3re knowne and vsed by anye other oure subjects ” 
(Patent Roll, 30, Eliz. part 12). Peter Bales (i547?-i6io) 
promised his pupils that you may also learn to write as fast as 
a m^ speaketh, by the arte of Brach^;raphie by him devised, 
^ting but one letter for a word ” ; his Arte of Brachigraphie ” 
is contained in his Writing Sckoolemaster Only with a 

gigantic memory and by unremitting labour could one acquire 
a practical knowledge of such methods. 

'^e first shorthand system worthy of the name which, so far 
as is known, appeared in England is that of John Willis (d. c, 
1627), whose Art of Stenographie (London, 14 editions * 
from 1602 to 1647) is substantially based on the 
common alphabet ; but the clumsiness of his alphabetic 
signs, and the confused laborious contrivances by which he 
denotes prefixes and terminations, involving the continual 
lifting of the pen, would seem to render his method almost as 
slow as longhand. Of the numerous systems which intervened 
between J. WiUis’s and Isaac Pitman’s phonography (1837) 
nearly all were based, like Willis’s, on the alphabet, and may be 
called a, b, c systems. But seven were, like phonography, 
strictly phonetic, viz. those by Tiffin (1750), Lyle (1762), Holds* 
worth and Aldridge (1766), Roe (1802), Phineas Bailey (1819), 
Towndrow (1831) and De Stains (1839). 

A few general remarks apply largely to all the a, b, c systems. 
Each letter is designated by a straight line or curve (vertical, 
horizontal, or sloping), sometimes with the addition 
of a hook or loop. C and q are rejected, k being 
substituted for hard c and q, s for soft c. Signs are 
provided for ch, sh, th. G and / are classed under one sign, 
bwause in some words g is pronounced as 7, as in giant , gem. 
Similarly each of the pairs /, v and s, z has only one sign. A 
few authors make the signs for v, z heavier than those for g, /, s. 
Some cla.ss p and by t and dy each under one sign. The steno- 
graphic alphabet is therefore — a, b, d, e, f (v), g {j),h, i, A, I, m, n, o, 
py Ty s (z), /, ti, Wy X, y, chy sky th. Letters which are not sounded 
may be omitted. Gh, ph may be counted as / in such words as 
coughy Philip ; but the th in thing is never distinguished from 
the th in them. Thus the a, b, c systems are largely phonetic 
with respect to consonant-sounds ; it is rather with regard to the 
vowels that they disregard the phonetic principle. No attempt 
is made to provide adequately for the many vowel-sounds of the 
language. Thus the signs for like and licky for rate and raty &c., 
are the same. In the case of vowel-sounds denoted by two 
letters, that vowel is to be written which best represents the 
sound. Thus in meat the e is selected, but in great the a. In 
some a, b, c systems, including the best of them (Taylor’s), a 
dot placed anywhere does duty for all the vowels. This practice 
is, of course, a fruitful source of error, for pauper and papery gas 
and goosty and hundreds of other pairs of words would according 
to this plan be written alike. In the early systems of Willis 
and his imitators the vowels are mostly written either by joined 
characters or by lifting the pen and writing the next consonant 
in a certain position with respect to the preceding one. Both 
these plans are bad ; for lifting the pen involves expenditure 
of time, and vowels expressed by joined signs and not by marks 
external to the word cannot be omitted, as is often necessary in 
swift writing, without changing the general appearance of the 
word and forcing the eye and the hand to accustom themselves 
to two sets of outlines, vocalized and unvocalized. In the better 
a, b, c systems the alphabetic signs, besides combining to denote 
words, may also stand alone to designate certain short common 

1 The first edition, published anonymously, is entitled The Art 
of Stenographie, teaching by plaine and certaine mles, to the capacitie 
of the meanest, and for the use of all profeenons, the way to Compendious 
. Wyrevnio is annexed a very easie Directum for Stegano- 

S y or Secret Writing, printed at London in 1602 for Cuthbert 
The only known copies are in the Bodleian and British 
Museum libraries. 
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wdrds> pl^xes and ^ufibem* Thus in H&rding’f edition of 
Taylor’s tfstem ^ sign for d, wbgn written sJoae/ denotes do, 
did, the prefixes d#-, its*, and the terminationydom, ^snsd, 
treiy Tlus is a g(^ practice if the words m well chosra and 
precautions taken to avoid ambiguities. Numbers of symbolical 
signs and rough word-pictures, and even whcMy arbitral marks, 
are employed to denote words and entire phrases. Symbolical 
or pictorial sig;ns, if sufficiently suggestive and not very numvous, 
may be effective ; but the use of “ arbitraries ” is objectionable 
because they are so difficult to remember. In many shorthand 
books the student is recommended to form additional ones for 
himself, and so of course make his writing illegible to others. 
The rmson d^itre of such signs is not far to seek. The proper 
shorthand signs for many common words were so clumsy or 
ambiguous that this method was resorted to in order to provide 
them with clearer and easier outlines. For the pur^se of 
verbatim reporting the student is recommended to omit as a rule 
all vowels, and decipher his writing with the aid of the context. 
But, when vowels arc omitted, hundreds of pairspf words havfhg 
the same consonant skeleton (such as minister and monastery, 
frontier and furniture, libel and label) are written exactly alike. 
This is one of the gravest defects of the a, b, c systems. * 

John Willis’s system was largely imitated but fiardly improved 
by Edmond Willis (1618), T. Shelton (1620), Witt (1630), Dix 
(1633), Mawd (1635), and Theophilus Metcalfe (1635). T. 
Shelton’s system, republished a great many times down to 1687, 
was the one which Samuel Pepys used in writing his diary.* 
It was adapted to German, Dutch and Latin.® An advertise- 
ment of Shelton’s work in the Mercurius Politicus of 3rd October 
1650 is one of the earliest business advertisements known. The 
book of Psalms in metre (206 pages, 2| x 1} in.) was efigraved 
according to Shelton’s system by Thomas Cross. Metcalfe’s 
Radio-Sienography, or Short-Writing, was republished again 
and again for about. a hundred years. The 35th ^’edition” 
is dated 1693, ^ known to exist. T^ inefficiency of 

the early systems seems to have brought the art into some 
contempt. Thus Thomas Heywood, a contemporary of Shake- 
speare, says in a prologue ^ that his play of Queen Elisabeth 

*' Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stagey 
So much that some by stenography drew , 

A plot, put it in print, scarce one word true." • 

Shakespeare critics would in this manner explain the badness of 
the text in the earliest editions of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Taming of the Shrew, Merry Wives of Windsor, and Henry ^V. 
Perhaps a study of J. Willis’s system and of E. Willis’s (which, 
though not published till after Shakespeare’s death, was practised 
long before) may shed light on corrupt readings of the text of 
these plays.** Rich’s system (1646, 20th eoition 1792) was 
reproduced with slight alterations by many other 
persons, including W. Addy, Stringer, and Dr Philip ^ ‘ 
Doddridge (1799 times since). The New Testament 

and Psalms were engraved in Rich’s characters (1659, 596 pa^es, 
2ixiJ in., 2 vols.), and Addy brought out the whole Bible 
engraved in shorthand® (London, 1687, 396 pp.). Locke, m 
his Treatise on Education, recommends Rich’s system ; but it is 
encumbered with more than 300 symbolical and arbitrary signs. 
In 1847 it was still used by Mr Plowman, a most accomplished 
Oxford reporter. 

In 1672 William Mason, the best shorthand author of the 
17th century, published his Pen pluck'd from an Eaglets Wing. 
The alphabet was largely taken from Rich’s. But 
in his Art's Advancement (1682) only six of Rich’s 
letters are retained, and in his Plume Volante (1707) further 

■ See a paper by J. E. Bailey, “ On the Cipher of Pqw* Diary,** in 
Papers of ine Manchester L%terary Club. vol. ii. (1876). S^ton 
{iMi-1650) is not to be confounded with the translator ox Don 
Quixote. 

• See Zeibigls Gesch, u. Lit. d. Geschwindschreihekunst, p. 195. 

• Pleasant Dialogues and Drammas (London, 1637), p. 940. 

• See M. Levy's Shakspere and Shorthand (London), and PhomHe 
Journal (1885), p. 34. 

• Tliis curiosity to described in the Phonetic JoumeU (1883), pp. 158, 
196. The^dleian Library has a oqpy. 
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cfaangetRre made. ^Initial vowels are wriyon by their alphabiibc 
sif^^ iinal vowela by dot* ix^ certain positions (0,4 ^ a^ the begin- 
ning ; I, y at the middle ; at the end), and medial vowels 
by lifting the pe^and writing the next conso^nt in those samOi 
three positions with respect to the prcccaing one. Mason 
employed 423 symbols and arbitraries. He was the 4 irst to 
discover the value of a small circle for s in addition to its proper 
alphgibetic sign. Mason s system was republished by Thomas 
Gurney in 1740, a circumstance which has perpetuated its use 
to the present day, for in 1737 Gurney was appointed shorthand 
writer to the Old Jiailey, and early in the 19th century W. B. 
Gurney was appointed shorthand -writer to both Houses of 
Parliament. Gurney reduced Mason’s arbitraries to about a 
hundred, inventing a few specially suitable for parliamentary 
reporting. The Gurneys were excellent writers of a cumbrous 
system. Thomas Gurney’s Brachygraphy passed through at 
least eighteen editions. 

In 1767 was published at Manchester a work by John Byrom, 
softietime fclloy of Trinity College, Ciimbridge, entitled The 
Universal English Shorthand , distii^uished for its 
0^0. precision, elegance, and systematic construction. 
Byrom had died in 1763. Having lost his fellowship by failing 
to take orders, lie made a living by teaching shorthand in London 
and Manchester, and among his pupils were Horace Walpole, 
Lord Conway, Charles Wesley, Lord Chesterfield, the duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Camden. Shorthand, it is said, procured 
him admission to the Royal Society. He founded a stenographic 
club, to the proceedings of which his journal, ^ written in short- 
hand, is largely devoted. In the strangers' gallery of the House 
of Commons in 1728 Byrom dared to write shorthand from Sir 
R. Walpole and others. In 1731, when called upon to give 
evidence before a parliamentary committee, he took shorthand 
notes, and, complaints being made, he said that if those attacks 
on the liberties of shorthand men went on he must have a 
petition from oil counties where our disciples dwell, and Man- 
chester must lead the way.” Thomas Molyneux popularized 
the system by publishing seven cheap editions between 1793 
1825. Modifications of Byrom’s system were issued by Palmer 
(1774), Nightingale (1811), Adams (1814), Longmans (1816), 
Ga^ress (1819), Kelly (1820), Jones (1832) and Roffe (1833). 
B}Tom’s method received the distinction of a special act of 
parliament for its protection (15 Geo. II. c. 23, for twenty -one 
years from a4th June 1742). To secure lineality in the writing 
and facility in consonantal joinings he provided two forms for 
b, fit w, x, sh, iht and three for I, A, e, r, o, «, he represented 
by a dot in five positions with respect to a consonant. Practically 
it is impossible to observe more than three (beginning, middle 
and end), With*all its merits, the system lacks rapidity, the 
continual recurrence of the loop seriously retarding the pen. 

In 1786 was published An Essay intended to establish a Standard 
for a Universal System of Stenography, by Samuel Taylor 
. (London).- This system did more than any of its 
^ * predecessors to establish the art in England and 
abroad. Equal to Byrom’s in brevity, it is simpler in construc- 
tion. No letter has more than one sign, except w, which has 
two. Considering that .five vowel places about a consonant 
were too many, Taylor went to the other extreme and expressed 
all the vowels alike by a dot placed in any position. He directs 
that vowels ore not to be expressed except when they sound 
s^ong at the beginning and end of a word. Arbitraries he 
discarded altogether ; but Harding, who re-edited his system in 
1823, introduced a few. Each letter when standing alone 
represents two or three common short words, prefixes and 
suffixes. But the list w|^ badly chosen : thus m represents my 
and many, both of them adjectives, and therefore liable to be 
confounded m many sentences. To denote in and on b)r the 
same sign is evidently absurd. Taylor’s system was republished 
^ Byrom 'a private journal and literary remains have been published 
by the Cbetham Socielw of Manchester. See, too, a paper by J. £. 
Bail^ in the Phomttc jonmeU (1875), pp. 109, isi. 

* Taylor, it was only lately discovered, died in x8ii ; see M. 
Levy in The Times (April 10, 1903), and Notes and Qneries (May 14, 
1902). 
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again iftid again. In Harding’s edition (1823) the vowels are 
written on an improved plan, the dot in thre^ positions repre- 
senting a, €, i, and a tick in two positions 0, u. Several other 
persons brought out Taylor’s system, in p^cular G. Odell, 
whose book was re-cditcd or reprinted not less than sixty-fdBr 
times, the later republications appearing at New York. The 
excellence of Taylor’s method was recognized on the G)ntinent : 
the system came into use in France, Italy, Holland, Sweden, 
Germany, Portugal, Rumania, Hung^, &c. 

The Universal Stenography of William Mavor (1780) is a very 
neat system, and differs from Taylor’s m the alphalxt and in 
a more definite method of marking the vowels. A,e,i, ^ 
are indicated by commas, 0, u, y, by dots, in three 
places with resect to a letter, namely beginning, middle and 
end. Other systems were introduced by J. H. Lewis (1812) and 
Moat (1833). 

The vast mass of a, b, c systems are strikingly devoid of 
originality, and are mostly imitations of the few that have been 
mentioned. Nearly all may be briefly described as consisting 
of an alphabet, a list of common words, prefixes and suffixes, 
expressed by single letters, a list of arbitrary and symbolical 
signs, a table showing the best way of joining any two 
letters, a few gener^ rules for writing and a specimen 
plate.® 

Pitman’s phonography, on account of its enormous diffusion 
in Great Britain and the colonies, and in America, its highly 
organized and original construction, and its many 
inherent advantages, merits a more extended notice ^^“*f** 
than has been given to the systems already mentioned, gn^. 
In 1837 Mr (afterwards Sir) Isaac Pitman {q,v) com- 
posed a short stenographic treatise of his own, which Samuel 
Bagster published under the title of Stenographic Sound-Hand. 
The price was fixed at fourp>ence, for the author had determined 
to place shorthand within the reach of everybody. In 1840 a 
second edition appeared in the form of a penny plate bearing the 
title Phonography t the principal feature of the system being that 
it was constructed on a purely phonetic basis. In December 
1841 the first number of what is now known as Pitmans 
Journal app>eared at Manchester in a lithographed form. It was 
then called the Phonographic Journal, and subsequently in turn 
the Phonotypic Journal, the Phonetic News and the Phonetic 
Journal, Pitman’s system was warmly taken up in America, 
where it was republished in more or less altered forms, especially 
by the author’s brother Benn Pitman, and by Messrs A. J.. 
Graham, J. £. Munson, £. Longley, and Eliza B. Bums. A 
large number of periodicals lithographed in phonography are 
published in England and America. The Shorthand Magazine, 
monthly, was started in 1864. Of standard English books 
printed or lithographed in phonography may be mentioned, 
besides the Bible, New Testament, and Prayer Book, The 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Vicar of Wakefield, Pickwick Papers, 
Tom Brown's School-Days, Macaulay’s Essays and Biographies, 
Gulliver's Travels, Blockie’s Self-culture, Bacon’s Essays, and a 
long list of tales and selections. Numerous societies have been 
formed in all English-speaking countries for the dissemination of 
phonography, the largest being the Phonetic Society. Phono- 
graphy has been adapted to several foreign languages, but 
not so successfully as Gabelsberger’s German system. T. A. 
Reed’s French Phonography (1882) was intended only for English 
phonographers who wi^ to report French speeches. (Xher 
adaptations to French were by A. J. Lawson and J. R. Bruce. 
A society for the adaptation of phonography to Italian was 
organized at Rome in 1883 by G. Francini, who published his 
results (Rome, 1883, 1886). Phonography was adapted to 
Spanish by Parody (Buenos Aires, 1864), to Welsh by R. H. 
Morgan (Wrexham, 1876), and to German by C. L. Driesslein 
(Chicago, 1884). 

The main features of Pitman’s system must now be described. 
The alphabet of consonant-sounds is^, b\ i, d\ fA (as in chip), 
/ : A, ^ (as in gay) \ /, v ; fA (as in thing), th (as in theni^ ; s,s; sh, 


* For early English systems, see especially some carefnl papers 
by Mr A. Paterson in Phonetic Journal (1886). 
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ih (as in vision) ; m, », w (as in thing ) ; i, r ; w, y, k. TBb wunds 
p, it ch, h are r^resented respectively by the four straight strokes 

\l/ ; and the corresponding voiced sounds 5, d, /i g by exactly 

same signs respectively written heavy. F, th (as in thing), s, 

sh are indicated by V.,() y respectively ; the same signs written 
heavy and tapering to the ends are usM tor v, dh, z, zh respec- 
tively. M, n, 1. r zxt denoted by ^respectively, R is 

also represented by written upwards and in a more slanting 
direction than the sign for ck. The signs for sh and I may be written 
up or down when in combination^ but standing alone sh is w r i tten 

downwards and / upwards. The signs for w, y, h arc ^ 

all written upwards. H has also ? down, l^g, mp (or mh), rch (or 
^/)i tr, are represented by the signs for w, m, r* / respectively written 
heavy. Signs are provided for the Scotch guttural vh (as in loch), 
the Welsh ll, and the French nasal n. 5 is generally written by a 
small circle. The long-vowel sounds are thus classified — d (as in 
balm), s (as in bait), ee (as in feet), aw (as in law), 6 (as in coal), 
66 (as in boot). The vowels d, e, ee are marked by a heavy dot 
placed respectively at the beginning, middle, and end of a consonant* 
sign ; aw, 6, 56 by a heavy dash in the same three positions, and 
generally struck at right angles to the direction of tne consonant. 
The short vowels are d (as in pat), I (as m pet), I (as in pit), 6 (as 
in poi\, a (as in bui), and 66 (as in put). The signs for these arc 
the same as for the corresponding long vowels just enumerated, 
except that they are written light. Signs similarly placed are 
provided for the diphthongs ot (as in boil), dd or ^ (as in Boan- 
erges, poet, coincid^, for the series yd, ye, yee, &c., and for the 
series wd, wl, wee, &c. The signs for ei (as m bite) and ou (as in 

cow) are and may be placed in any position with respect to a 
consonant. A straight line may receive four hooks, one at each 
side of the beginning and end, but a curve only two, one at each 
end in the direction of the curve. Hooks applied to a straight 
line indicate the addition of r, I, n, and f ox v respectively, ^us 

' \ /)r, pi, pf or pv, and\, />« ; c — kf, = — kl, d hf,-^hn ; 

rf or rv, rn. Hooks applied to a curve denote the addition 

of r, n respectively, thus ^ fr,^ fn; mr, ^ mn. Vowel- 
signs placed after (or, in the case of horizontal strokes, under) a 
consonant having the n or f,v hook are read between the consonant 

and the ♦* or / ; thus * ^ cough, Vj, fun, but c-j- crow, X pray. 
A large hook at the commencement of a curve signifies the addi- 
tion of /, as fl. The hooks combine ea.sily with the circle s, 

thus ^ spr (where the hook r is implied or included in the 

circle), \ spl, ^ pns (the hook n being included), pfs, &c. The 
halving principle is one of the happiest devices in the whole history 
of shorthand. The halving of a light stroke- that is, writing it 
half length — implies the addition of t ; the halving of a heavy stroke 
that of d, the vowel placed after (or under) the halved stroke being 

read between the consonant and tlie added t or d, thus (" thaw, 

^ thought, L deed, \ pit, cat, fat, y note, &c. By 

this means very brief signs are provided for hosts of syllables ending 
in t and d, and for a number of verbal forms ending in ed, thus 
ended. The halving of a heavy stroke may, if necessary, add 
t, and that of a light stroke d, thus ^ beautified. By combining 

the hook, the circle, and the halving principle, two or three to- 
gether, exceedingly brief signs are obtained for a number of con- 
sonantal scries consisting of the combination of a consonant with 

one or more of the sounds s, r, I, n, f, t, thus \sp, ^spr, ^sprt, 
% .'iprts ; pi, V spl,\ spit, ^ splnt, %splnts; Vo fn, V^ fns, 
Vo fnt, v% fnts : frn, frnd, &c. .As a vowel-mark cannot con- 

veniently be placed to a hook or circle, we are easily led to a way 
of distinguishing in outline between such words as ' cough and 
coffee, \ pen and penny, race and racy, &c. 
This distinction limits the number of possible readings of an un- 
vocalized outline. A large hook at the end of a stroke indicates 
the addition of ~shon (as in fashion, action, &c.). This hook easily 

combines with the circle s, as in ^ actions, ^ positions. Hie 

circle s made large indicates ss or sz, as in\^*pieces, losses. The 
vowel between s and $ (i) may be marked inside circle, as in 

— ^ exercise, ^ subsistence. The circle s lengthened to a loop 

signifies st, as in N, step, 'S) post, while a longer loop indicates str, as 
in /<p mugger, minster. The loop may be continued through 
the consonantal stroke and terminate in a circle to denote sts and 
stfs, as in ^ boasts, minsters. The loop written on the left 


of lower side of a 8tnu|fat ati>obe duplies the i^hook and so si 
nst, as in against, f daiicid. \ curve (ot a straight 


signifies 
stroke 

wi^ a final hooic) wri'ttm double length impii^the sdrfition of tr, 
^ dr, or tAr, as in faster, IsSIsr, finder, fonder, 

ffnder. This practice is quite safe in tlm case of curves, but 
a straight stroke should not bo lengthened in^s way when there 
is danger of reading it as a double letter. The liuc^ consonant- 
signs may stand alone to represent certain short and common 
words as in many of the old, a, b, c systems, with this difference, 
that in the old systems each letter represents several worda. but in 
phonography, in i^ost every case, only one. By writing the 
horizontal strokes in two positions with respect to Ae line (above 
and on) and the others in three positions (entirely above, resting 
on and passing through the line) the number is nearly trebled, and 
very bncf signs are obtained for some seventy or eighty common 
short words (e.g. be, by, in, if, at, it, my, me, &c.). A few very 
common monosyllables are represented by their vowel-marks, as 

. the, remnant of (. ; ©A remnant of . * on, remnant of 
A certain numl>er of longer words which occur frequently are con- 
j tracted, generally by omitting the latter part, sometimes a middle 

part of the word, as in {ksp) expect, ^ (dff) danger, ^ ^ 

{Arh sh) characteristic, '^V..! [nd f /) indefatigable* The conncc^ve 

phra^ of the is intimated by writing the words between which it 
occurs near to each other. The i.s often expressed by a shoit 
slanting stroke or tick joined to the preceding word and generally 
struck downwards, thus — ^ in the, ^ 

Three principles which remain to be noticed are of such importance 
and advantage that any one of them would go far to place phono- 
graphy at the head of all other systems. These are the principles 
of positional writing, similar outlines and phraseograpby. (i) The 
first slanting stroke of a word can generally lx* written so as either 
to lie entirely above the line, or rest on the line, or run through the 

line, thus In the case of words 

composed wholly of horizontal strokes the last two positions (on and 

through the line) coincide, as . These three positions 

are called first, second and third respectively. The first is specially 
connected with first-place vowels (J, d ; aw, 6: (; oil, the second 
with second-place vowels (f, i; 5, tlj, and the third with third-place 
vowels {ee, i ; 66, 66 ; ou). In a fully vocalized %tylc position is not 
employed, but in the reporting style it is of the greatest use. Thus 

the outline (tm) written above the line must bft read either 
time or 'Tom : when written resting on the line toms or *iame ; 
when stnick through the line teem, team or tomb. By this 
method the number of possible readings of an unvocalized outline 
is greatly reduced. That word in each rositional group which occurs 
the most frequently need not be vocalized, but the others shsuld. 
In the case of dissyllables it is the accented vowel which decides the 

position ; thus methodght should bo written first position 

mithod second position (2) Another wa^ of distinguishing 

between words having the same consonants but different vowels 
to vary the outline. The possibility of variety of outline arises from 
the fact that many consonant-sounds have duplicate or even triplicate 
signs, as we have seen. For instance, r has two lineal signs and a 
hook sign, and so each of the words carter, curator, creature and creator 
obtains a distinct outline. A few simple rules direct the student 
to a projHir choice of outline, but some difference of practice obtains 
among phonographers in tliis respect. Lists of outlines for words 
having the same consonants are given in the instruction books ; 
the Reporter's Assistant contains the outline of every word written 
with not more than three strokes, and the Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the vocalized outline of every word in the language. Aided 
by a true phonetic representation of sounds, by occasional vocaliza- 
tion, variety of outline, and the context, the nhonographic verbatim 
reporter should never misread a word.^ (3) Lastly, phraseogr^y. 
It has been found that in numberless cases two or more words may 
be written without lifting the pen. A judicious use of this practice 


' Phonography is so legible that the experiment of handing the 
shorthand notes to phonographic compositors has often been tried 
with complete success. A speech of Mhard Cobden, on the Corn 
Laws, delivered at Bath on 17th September 1845, and occupying an 
hour and a quarter, was reported almost verbatim, and the notes, 
with a few vowels filled in, handed to the compositors of the Bath 
Journal, who set them up with the usual accuracy. A notice of the 
occurrence appeared the next day in the Bath Journal, and was 
immediately transferred to the columns oi The Times and other 
newspapers. Mr Reed tried the same experiment with equal success, 
the notes being handed to the compositors in their original state 
(Phonet^ Journal, 1884, p, 337). 
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DtOfBOtM lefflbUitr. Ind the Mvfiur ot tuag » very codliderabfe. 

thus be cloecly connected in senie azM awkward 

jcriiikkgf avoided, ^tich phrases are / nei, V. I kwe, you ars, 
you ffuty, ^ fit would, it would not, w^gre, t/V. ol have, 
we have we have never been, dear 

friends, as far as possible, for the most part, and 

man/ thousands of others. For the sake of obtaining a good 
pbraseogram for a common phrase, it is often advisable to omit 
some part of the consonant outline. Thus the phrase you must 

recollect that may very well be written 1 (you must recollect 

that). Lists of recommended phraseograms are aiven in the 
Phonographtc Phrase Book, the Legal Phrase Booh and the Railway 


Phrase Book. 


Specimens of Phonography. 
Corresponding Style. 

'■■ 1 . 


u V . VC. ' 

I V*^K V- W’' ■> 

^ \ V. . r- V 

' I ' '^X V. V ■ ^ f b ' 

. k.9 / ‘ ° ^ Y “ 


^ K 

Ksy. — I f all the feelings of a patriot glow in our bosoms on a 
perusal of those eloquent speeches which are delivered in the senate, 
or in those public assemblies where the people arc frequently con- 
vened to exorcise the birthright of Britons —we owe it to shorthand. 
If new fervour be added to our devotion, and an additional stimulus 
be imparted ^ our exertions as Christians, by the eloquent appeals 
and encouraging statements made at the anniversaries of our various 
religtous societies —we owe it to shorthand. If we have an oppor- 
tunity in interesting judicial cases, of examining the evidence, and 
learning the proceedings with as much certainty, and nearly as much 
minuteness, as if we had been present on the occasion — we owe it to 
shorj^nd. 

Reporting Style. 

•if. k-— A 

-1, 

^ S ' ^ 

• C' A/’ '-'n-. ' ^ ' V 

'•'-t 1? % • u. ' '..u 

V -t, V. U ' ^ L ^ ) 

V ' ) Y * k, ■ 

Ksy (the phraseograms being indicated by hyphens).— C rar- 
ACTKRisTics OF TUB Age.— T ho peculiar and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the present-age are-in evc^ respect remarkable. 
Unquestionably an extraordinary and univcrsal-chanm has com- 
menced in-the intemd as-well-as-the external-world— in-the-mind- 
of-man as-well-as-in-the habits of society, the one indeed being-thc 
necessary-consequence of tne other. A rational consideration of 
the circumstances in-which-mankind are at-preaent placed must- 
8how-u8 that influences of the most-impbrtant and wonderful 
character have-been and are operating in-such-a-manner-as-to 
bring-abottt if-not-a refonnation, a thorough revolution in-the- 
organisation of society. Never in-the-history-of-the-world Imve 
benevoleilt and philanthropic institutions for-the relief of domestic 
and public affliction ; sociimei for-the promotion of manufacturing, 
^ commercisl and agricultural interests ; associations for-the instruc- 
tion of the masses, the advancement of literature and science, the 


developdSent of-tnie political-principles, for-the extension in^Aort 
of-every description of knowledge and-the-bringiim-about of-eveiy 
kind-oi reform, — been-so numerous, so efficient anq so indefatigabfo 
in-their operation as at-the-present-day. 

An enumeration made m 1894 s^wed that 95 % of Briiiik 
newspaper reporters used Pitman’s system ; but there are still 
numerous varieties preferred by individuals. Of the 
systems published since the invention of phonography 
^e principal are A. M. Bell’s Stenopkortog;raphy 
(Edinburgh, 185a), Professor J. D. Everett’s (London, 1877), 
Pocknell’s Legible Shorthand (London, 1881), and J. M. Sloan’s 
adaptation (the Sloan-Duployan) of the French system of 
Duploy6 (1882). More recent essays in English shorthand are 
almost entirely in the direction of script characters with con- 
nected vowels, as contrasted with the geometric forms and 
disjoined vowels of Pitman’s phonography. The majority are 
founded on the French system of the brothers Duploy6, but 
Cursive Shorthand (Cambridge, 1889), by Prof. H. L. Clallendar, 
and Current Shorthand (Oxford, 1892), by Dr Henry Sweet, 
may be noted as original methods, the first having a phonetic, 
and the second both an orthographic and a phonetic, basis. 

The distinctive features in recent shorthand history have been 
the widely-extended employment of the art, the increased atten- 
tion paid to instruction and the growth of stenographic societies. 
Throughout the civilized world the systems employed are those of 
the leading authors of the 19th century ; earlier systems have 
now a numerically .small number of practitioners. Shorthand 
has become an almost indispensable qualiiication for the amanu- 
ensis, and practical stenographic ability is a necessary equipment 
of the typewriter operator. In professional and commercial 
offices, and more recently in the services, dictation to shorthand 
writers has become general. Shorthand has been included among 
examination subjects for the army, navy, civil service and 
medicine in the United Kingdom, and to a certain extent in other 
countries. Its inclusion in the Technical Instruction Act of 
1889 was the first recognition of shorthand by the British parlia- 
I ment, and it was subsequently comprised in the codes of ele- 
mentary day and evening continuation schools. It first became 
an examination subject for secondary' schools in the Oxford Local 
Examination in i888, but the Society of Arts has examined 
students of polytechnics, &c., in shorthand since 1876. Examina- 
tions in connexion with the phonographic system of Isaac 
Pitman date from 1845. 

In 1887 the tercentenary of the origination of modern shorthand 
by Timothy Bright and the jubilee of Isaac Pitman’s phono- 
graphy were celebrated by the holding of the first International 
Shorthand Congress in I^ndon. Subsequent congresses were 
held at Paris (1889), Munich (1890), when a statue of Gabels- 
berger was unveiled ; Berlin (1891), (Chicago (1893), Stockholm 
(1897), Paris (1900), &c. These gatherings have promoted the 
improved organization of stenographic practitioners in the 
respective countries. After the first congress, three national 
organizations were established in Great Britain by Pitman 
writers, which take the place of the Phozketic Society (established 
in 1843 and dissolved in 1895)^ In America the formation of 
national associations for reporters and teachers followed the 
fifth congress. 

As regards speed in shorthand writing, it may be mentioned 
that at the exhibition at Olympia (London) in Z9(^, the ^‘World’s 
Shorthand Championship ” was awarded for 220 words a minute 
for five minutes. But it has been claimed that a rate of 250 
words a minute has been accomplished. It may be pointed out, 
however, that such a rate cannot be wanted for any practical 
purpose, since the fastest public speaker never speaks ^ything 
like 250 words a minute, even though for a demonstration such 
a thing could be done. The average rate of public speaking is 
from 120 to 150 words a minute. 

Foreign Shorthand Systems. 

To complete the history of the subject, the following notes on 
systems introduced in various European countries may bt useful. 

G#nfiaN. — C. A. Ramsay's Tacheographia (Frankfort, 1679, and 
several times afterwards until 1743) was an adaptation of T. Shelton's 
Engliidi system. Mosengeil (1797) first practiwy introduced short- 
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band writing into Germnny in an adapUtion of the Taylar-Bertiii 
Rdicbl's (1808) is a modincation of Mosen^'i. On 
Horstig's (1797) oaaca those of an anonymous writer (Nurem- 
1790), (x8ao), pion (i8s^), an anonymous author 


I790J, nexm tioaoj, mon an anonymous 

ngen, 1830), Nowack (1830), Ineicnen (X83X), an anonjmious 
aSthor (Munich, 1831) an(> Binder (X655). Moeengeil publiahed 
a second system (1819) rin which Hoivtig s alphabet is used. On 
the Mosengeil-Horstig system are based Berthold's (18x9) and 
Stark's (1822). On Danzer's (1800), a close imitation of Taylor’s, 
is based that of Ellison v. Nidlef (x8so). Other systems are those 
of ^ichtlen (1819) ; J. Brede (1827) ; Nowack (1S34), a system in 
which the ellipse is employed as well as the circle ; Billharz (1838) ; 
Cammerer (1048), a modification of Selwyn's phonography (1847) ; 
Schmitt (1850) ; Fischback (1857), a reproduction of Taylor's ; and 
that of an anonymous author (1872), based on Horstig, Moscngeil 
and Heim. Nowack, in his later method o| 1834, makes a new 
departure in avoiding right or obtuse aisles, and in endeavouring to 
approximate to ordinary writing. This system Gabelsberger con- 
sidered to be the best which had appeared down to that date. 
F. X. Gabelsberger's (1789-1849) Anlettung zur dsutseke Redemchtn- 
kunst (Munich, 1834) is the most important of the German systems. 
The author, an oificial attached to the Bavarian ministry, commenced 
his system for private purposes, but was induced to perfect it on 
account of the summoning of a parliament for Bavaria in 1819. 
Submitted to public examination in 1829, it was pronounced satis- 
factory, the report stating that pupils taught on this system executed 
their trial specimens with the required speed, and read what they 
had written, and even what others had written, with ease and 
certain^. The method is based on modifications of geometrical 
forms, designed to suit the position of the hand in ordinary writing. 
The author considered that a system composed of simple geometrical 
strokes forming determinate angles with each other was unadapted 
to rapid writing. He does not recognize all the varieties of sound, 
and makes some distinctions which arc merely orthographical. 
Soft sounds have small, light and round sighs, while the hard sounds 
have large, heavy and straight signs. The signs too are derived 
from the current alphatiet, so that one can find the former contained 
in the latter. Vowels standing between consonants are not literally 
inserted, but symbolically indicated by either position or shape of 
the surrounding consonants, without, however, leaving the straight 
writing line. On Gabelsberger's system is based that of W. Stolze 
(1840). Faulmann (Vienna, 1875) attempted in his Phonographte to 
combine the two methods. While Gabelsberger's system remained 
unchanged in principle, Stolze 's split into two divisions, the old and 
the new. These contain many smaller factions, e.e. Velten's (1876) 
and Adler’s (1877). Arends’s (i860) is copied from the French 
system of Fayet. Roller’s (i 874) and Lehmann’s (1875) ore offshoots 
of Leopold Arends’s (1817-1882). Many other methods have 
appeared and as rapidly been forgotten. The schools of Gabels- 
berger and Stolze can boast of a very extensive shorthand literature. 
Gabelsberger's system was adapted to English by A. Geiger (Dresden, 
i860 and 1873), who adhered too closely to tiie German original, 
and more successfully by H. Richter (London, 1886), and Stolze's 
by G. Michaelis (Berlin, 1863). 

French. -The earliest French system worthy of notice is that of 
Coulon de Th6venot (1777), in which the vowels are disjoined from 
the consonants. Later may be divided into two classes, those derived 
from Taylor's English system, translated in 1791 by T. P. i^rtin, 
and those invented in France. The latter are (a) Coulon de 
Thfevenot’s ; {b) systems founded on the principle of the inclination 
of the usual writing— the beat known being those of Fayet (1832) 
and S6nocq (1842) ; and (c) systems derived trom the method of 
Conen de I^6p^ (5 editions from 1813 to 1833). Prfivost, who till 
1870 directed the stenographic service of the senate, produced the 
best modification of Taylor. Many authors have copied and spoilt 
this system of Provost. The best known are Plantier (1844) and 
Tondeur (1849). On Conon’s are based those of Aim6-Paris (1822), 
Cadrds-Marmet (1828), Potel (1842), the Duploy^ brothers (x868), 
Gu^nin, &c, Among amateur writers the Duployan method is best 
known. 

Spanish. — The father of Spanish stenography was Don Francisco 
de Paula Marti, whose system was first published in 1803. The 
alphabet is a combination of Taylor's and Coulon 's. By decree of 
November 21, 1802, a public professorship of shorthand was founded 
in Madrid, Marti being the first professor. Founded on Marti's 

r ' sm are those of Serra y Ginesta (1816) and Xamarillo (1811). 

y Spanish B5r8tem8 are merely imitations or reproductions of 
Marti's, and adaptations of Gabelsberger's, Stolze's and Pitman's 
systems. That of Garriga y Maril (X863) has attained some popu- 
larity in Spain. 

Italian. — Italian translations and adaptations of Taylor's system 
succeeded one another in considerable numbers from Amanti (1809) 
to Bianchini (xSyih Delpino’s (1819) is the best. 'The Gabels- 
bexger-Noe system (186^ has gained many foDowers. 

Dutch. — J. Reijner's Dutch method (X673) was an adaptation of 
Shelton's, and Bussuijt's (X814) of Conen 's system. Sommerhausen 
and BossMrt (1829) received prizes from thie government for their 
productions, ^melis Steger (1867] translated Taylor's work. 
Gabelsberger's system was transferrea to Dutch by Rietstap (1869), 
and StoL^s by Reinbold (i88i). 
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^AdaptarioxM of GabeisfaefyMrft mothod liavl alK> qopia ihip «i» 
in other cqMntries. * 

/mfian.— Mirza Habib Hoaain, at dbe Mahomxnedan ^ncational 
Conference of 1905 in India, introdu^ a svatbm ti Urdu and 
Hindi ahorthandLjaUed *' Habib’s da^,’’ for wmeh be was awaided 
a gold medal. TEt Pitman system has also been adapted for some 
Indian languages. ^ 

AutIowties.— J. W. Zeibig’s GischicMte u. LMeraiur Qezekwini' 
sekreihekunst fDresden, 1878) contains a historical sketch of the use 
of shorthand in ancient and modem times ^especially in Germany), 
a fi^ bibliogTaphy of ahorthand literature in all languages, a nmber 
of lithogiaphed specimens, and a useful index. Circulain ot /e- 
formatton of the Bureau of Education, No. 2, 1884 (Washington, 
1^3), by J . E. Rockwell, contains a very complete and accurate 
bibliography of English and American shorthand publications, a 
chronological list of 483 English and American shoixbSnd authors, 
notices on shorthand in the United States, on the employment of 
stenographers in the American courts, on American shorthand 
societies and magazines, and a beautifully engraved sheet Of 112 
shorthand alphab^. Isaac Pitman 's HisU^ of Shorthand (reprinted 
in the Phonetic Journal of 1884) reviews the principal Engl^ 
systems previous to phonography, and a few foreign onmTThe 
author draws largely on J. H. Lewis’s Historical Account of the Jfise 
and Progress of Stenography (London, x8i6). Other histories of 
shorthand arc by F. X. Gabelsberger prefixed to his Anleihmg 
eur deutschen Peaeeeichenkunst, Munich, 1834), A.«Foss8 (prefixedlto 
his Cours th^oriqw et pratuj^ de stinographie, Paris, Scott de 
Martinville (Paris, 1849), M. JLevy (London, 1862^ And 1. Andersem 
(London. 1882). Here too should be mentioned J. Heger's Berner^ 
kenswerthes dber die Stenographic (Vienna, 1841), mainly historical ; 

J. Anders's Entwurf einer allgemeinen Gesch. u. Lit, d, Stenographie 
(Coeslin, 1855) ; R. Fischer's Die Stenographie nach Geschichte, 
Wesen, u. Bedeutung (^ipzig^ x86o) ; Krieg's Katechismus der 
Stenographie (Leipzig, 187^; Dr Westby-Gibson’s Early Shorthand 
Systems (London, X882) ; 'r. Anderson's Shorthand Systems, with a 
number of specimens (London, X884) ; T. A. Reed's Reporter's Guide 
(London, 1885), and Leaves from the Notebook of T. A. heed (London, 
188^. Mr C. Waliord's Statistical Review of the Literature of Short- 
hand (London, 1883) contains valuable information on the circulation 
of shorthand books and on shorthand libraries. Among later 
publications dealing fully with the history and practice of shorthand 
are the Transactions of the London Congress in 1887, and similar 
publications in connexion with later congresses: Bibliography of 
Shorthand, by J. Westby-Gibson, LL.D. (l^ndon, x887j, treating of 
English, colonial and American authors ; Shorthand Instruction 
and Practice, by J. E. Rockwell, of the Uifltei States Bureau of 
Education (Washington, 1893), dealing with shorthand work 
throughout the world; and Examen critique des stenographies 
frangaises et itrangires, by Dr Tliierry-Mieg (Versailles, *1900). 

8 HORTHOU8B, JOSEPH HENRY (1834-1903), English . 
novelist, was born in Great Oiarles Street, Birmingham, on the 
9th of September 1834. He was the eldest son of Joseph Short- 
house, chemical manufacturer, and Mary Ann, daughter of ^ohn 
Hawker, of the same town. He was educated at Grove House, 
Tottenham, where he proved a promising and industrious pupil, 
and upon leaving school entered his father’s business, in which 
he was all his life actively engaged. He marrSd, in 1857, Sarah, 
daughter of John Scott, of Birmingham. His literary interest 
was fostered by a local essay club, to which he contributed many 
papers. It was not until he was nearly fifty years old that 
Shorthouse made his public appearance as an author, and even 
then his remarkable story, John Inglesant, had undergone 
vicissitudes. It was kept for over three years in MS., and the 
author eventually printed one hundred copies for private circula- 
tion. One of these found its way into the hands of Mrs Humphry 
Ward, who recommended it to Messrs Macmillan. Its first 
appearance was a quiet one ; but Gladstone was at once struck 
1 ^ its quality, and made its reputation by his praise. It became 
the most discussed book of the day, and its author was suddenly 
famous. Besides John Inglesant (1881), Shorthouse published 
The Litde Schoolmaster Mark (1883), Sir Percival (1886), The 
Countess Eve and A Teacher of the Violin (1888), and Blanche, 
Lady Falaise (1891) ; but none of these has been so popular 
as his first novel. He will always remain known to fame as the 
author of John Inglesant.** Shorthouse was originally a Quaker, 
but the appeal of the Anglican Church was insistent with him, 
and he was baptized into its body before the appearance of his 
story. Something of his own stress of religious transition appem 
in the character of his hero, who is pictured as living in the time 
of the Civil War, a pupil of Jesuits, a phdosopher and a ^ 
PlatoniiN, who is yet true to dp National Church. The story. 
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wilich u deeply mvAkel and imaginative, has for its ceatral idea 
the dai^eri of bigotry and superstition^ and the necessity of 
intuitive religion to progresf and culture. It is a work full of 
opulent colour aid crowded life, no less tluA of philosophy, 
and spiritual beauty. Shorthouse^s work was always marked by 
high earnestness ofjpurpose, a luxuriant style and a genuinely 
spiritual quality, fie lacked dramatic faculty and the work- 
manlijke conduct of narrative, but he had almost every other 
qu^i^ of the bom novelist. He died at Edgbaston on the 4th 
of March 1903. 

See TA<f Life, LtUen and Literary Remains of J. Henry Shorthouu, 
edited by his wife {2 vols., 1903). 

SHOSHONO, a town in the British protectorate of Bechuana- 
land, formerly the chief settlement of the eastern Bamangwato. 
It is abolit soo m. N.N.E. of Mafeking and 30 m. N. of Shoshong 
Road Station on the Cape Town- Bulawayo railway. ITie town 
is situated 3000 ft. above the sea in the valley of the Shoshong, 
an intermittent tributary of the Limpopo. TTie site was origin- 
ally chosen as the headquarters of the Bamangwato as being 
easily defensible against the Matabele. At the time of the declara- 
tion of a British«protectorate in 1885 Shoshong had 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants, including about twenty Europeans. Being 
the meeting pladle of trade routes from south and north it was of 
considerable importance to early explorers and traders in 
South-Central Africa, and a mission station of the London 
Missionary Society (preceded for many years by a station of the 
Hermannsbui^ Lutheran Missionary Society) was founded here 
in 1862. Owing, however, to the scarcity of water at Shoshong, 
Khama, the chief of the Bamangwato, and most of his followers 
removed about 1890 to Palapye — 50 m, N.E. of Shoshong — and 
later to Serowe to the north-west of Palapye. Like Shoshong, 
these places are built in valleys of tributaries of the Limpopo. 
Shoshong was not entirely deserted and has a population of about 
800 (see Bechuanaland). 

SH0TT8, a mining and manufacturing parish of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. It comprises eight villages, parts of two others, and 
the town of Geland (including Omoa) and is served by the North 
British and Caledonian railways. Pop. (1891) 11,957 ; (1901) 
15,562. The parish contains large ironworks, tile, fire-clay and 
brick- works/ and quarries, and includes the Lanark district 
asylum and a fever hospital. The curious name of Omoa is 
supposed to have been given to his property by some soldier or 
sailor who had settled here after the wars in Honduras, of which 
Omoa is -a seaport. Matthew Baillie (1761-1823), famous for 
his Researches in morbid anatomy, and Janet Hamilton (1795- 
1873), the poetess, were born in the parish of Shotts. 

BHOULDSR (in O.E. sculder, cognate with Ger. Schulter, 
Dutch schauder, Swed. skuldray ike . ; the root is unknown), 
the name of that part of the body of man and animals where 
the upper arm or fore-leg articulates with the collar bone and 
shoulder-blade (see Joints). 

8H0VBU SIR CLOUDinUEY [or Clowoisley Shoveli. as 
he seems to have spelt the name himself] (c, 1650-1707), English 
admiral, was baptised at Cockthorpe in Norfolk on the 25th of 
November 1650, and went to sea under the care of his kinsman 
Sir Christopher Mynns. He set himself to study navigation, and, 
owing to his able seamanship and brave and open-hearted 
disposition, became a general favourite and obtained quick 
promotion. In 1674 he served as lieutenant under Sir John 
Narborough in the Mediterranean, where he burned four men-of- 
w under the castles and walls of Tripoli, belonging to the 

f pirates of that place. He was present as captain of the ** Edgar 
70) at the first fight at Bantry Bay, and shortly afterwards 
was knighted. In 1690^ convoyed William III. across St 
George^s Channel to Ireland; the same year he was made 
rear-admiral of the blue, and was present at the battle of Beachy 
Head on loth July. In 1^ 1 ^ was appointed rear-admir^ 
of the red, and joined Admti^ Russell, under whom he greatly 
distinguisl^d himself at La Hogue, by being the first to bresJi 
through the enemy’s line. Not long after, when Admiral Russell 
^ was superseded, Shovel was put in joint command of the fieet 
with Admiral Killigrew and Sir Ralph Delaval. In 1702 he 
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broug^tf home the spoils of the French and Spanish fleets^ from 
Vigo, after their capture Sir George Rooke^and in 1704 be 
serv^ under Sir (Mige Rooke in the Mediterranean and co- 
operated in the taking of Gibraltar. In January 1704 he was 
named rear-admiral of England, and shortly afterwards codSr 
mander-in-chief of the British fleets. Hb co-operated with the 
earl of Peterborough in the capture of Barcelona in 1705, and 
commanded the naval part of the unsuccessful attempt on 
Toulon in October 1707. When returning with the fleet to 
England his ship, the Association,” at eight o’clock at night 
on the 22nd of October, struck on the rocks near SciUy, and was 
seen by those on board the ” St George ” to go down in three 
or four minutes’ time, not a soul being saved of 800 men that 
were on board. The body of Sir Qoudesley Shovel was cast 
ashore next day, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. It is 
said that he was alive when he reached the shore at Porthellick 
Cove, but was murdered by a woman for the sake of his rings. 

See Life and Glorious Actions of Sir Cloudesley Shovel (1707) ; 
Burnet's Own Times * various discussions in Notes and Queries, 
5th series, vols. x. and xi. ; and T. H. Cooke, Shipwreck of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel (1883). 

SHOVEL (O.E. scoil^ from root of scufan^ to shove, push, 
cf. Ger. Schaufely also Schuppe, scoop), an implement or tool, 
consisting of a broad fiat blade with edges or sides turned up 
fixed to a wooden handle terminating in a bow like a spade. It 
is used for lifting or removing such loose substances as coal, 
gravel and the like. 

SHOVELER, formerly spelt Shovelar, and more anciently 
Shovelard, a word by which used to be meant the bird now 
almost invariably called Spoonbill (q.v.), but in the latter half 
of the 1 6th century transferred to one hitherto generally, and 
in these days locally, known as the Spoon-billed Duck — the 
Anas clypeata of Linnaeus and Rhynckaspis or Spatula clypeata 
of modem writers. All these names refer to the shape of the 
bird’s bill, which, combined with the remarkably long lamellae 
that beset both maxilla and mandible, has been thought sufficient 
to remove the species from the Linnaean genus Anas, Except 
for the extraordinary formation of this feature, which carries 
with it a clumsy look, the male Shoveler would pass for one of 
the most beautiful of this generally beautiful group of birds. 
As it is, for bright and variegated colouring, there are few of 
his kindred to whom he is inferior. His golden eye, his dark 
green head, surmounting a breast of pure white and succeeded 
by underparts and flanks of rich bay, are conspicuous ; while 
his deep brown back, white scapulas, lesser wing-coverts (often 
miscalled shoulders) of a glaucous blue, and glossy green speculum 
bordered with white present a wonderful contrast of the richest 
tints, heightened again by his bright orange feet. On the other 
hand, the female, excepting the blue wing-coverts she has in 
common with her mate, is habited very like the ordinary Wild- 
Duck, A. boscas. The Shoveler is not an abundant species, and 
in Great Britain its distribution is local ; but its numbers have 
remarkably increased since the passing of the Wild-Fowl Protec- 
tion Act in 1876, so that in certain districts it has regained its 
old position as an indigenous member of the Fauna. It has not 
ordinarily a very high northern range, but inhabits the greater 
part of Europe, Asia and America, passing southwards, like most 
of the Anatidae towards winter, constantly reaching India, 
Ceylon, Abyssinia, the Antilles and Central America, while it 
is known to have occurred at that season in Colombia, and, 
according to Gould, in Australia. Generally resembling in its 
habits the other freshwater ducks, the Shoveler has one peculi- 
arity that has been rarely, if ever, mentioned, and one that is 
perhaps correlatecj with the structure of its bill. It seems to be 
especially given to feeding on the surface of the water immedi- 
ately al^ve the spot where diving ducks (Fuligulinae) are 
employing themselves beneath. On such occasions a pair of 
Shovelers may be watched, almost for the hour together, swim- 
ming in a circle, about a yard in diameter, their heads turned 
inwards towards its centre, their bills immersed vertieaUy in the 
water, and ^aged in sifting, by means of the long lamellae 
before mentioned, the floating matters that are disturbed by 
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thtir ^biMged alliesand rue to the top. These gyrations 'tat 
exited with tiu greatest ease, eadi Sh^elo* of t£lt pair merdiy 
using the outer Itf to impel it on its circular course. 

Pour other specie of the genus Spah$ia, all poeaeaaing the char- 
aeteristic light blue “ showers/* have been described : one, 
S. piaUUeOf from the southern parts of South America, having the 
head, neck and upper back of a pale reddish brown, fieckl^ or 
doaely spotted with dark brown, and a duU bay breast with in- 
terruptea bars ; a second, 5. capensis^ from South Africa, much 
lighter in colour than the female of 5. ei^eaia ; a third and a fourth, 
5. rhynckotis and S. variegata, from Australia and New Zealand 
respectively — these last much darker in general colomtion, and 
the males possessing a white crescentic mark between the bill and 
the eye, very like t£at which is found in the South- American Blue- 
wing^ Teal {Qturquedula cyan^tera), but so much resembling 
each other that their specific distinctness has been disputed by good 
authority. (A. N.) 

SHREVEPORT, a city and the capital of Caddo Parish, 
Louisiana, U.S.A., on the Red river, in the N.W. part of the 
state, near the Texas border. Pop. (1890) 11,979; (1900) 
16,013, 0^ whom 8532 were negroes ; (1910, census) 28,015. 
It is the second city of the state in population. It is served by 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the Houston & Shreveport, 
the Kansas City Southern, the St Louis & South-Western, the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, the Texas & Pacific 
(main line and two branches), the Louisiana & Arkansas, the 
Kansas City Southern, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways 
and by boats on the Red river. In the city are the State Charity 
Hospital (1872), the T. E. Schumpert Memorial Hospital (1910), 
the Genevieve Orphanage (1899) and *the Shreveport Training 
School (1908). Owing to its situation and excellent transportation 
facilities the city h^ a large trade. The surrounding country 
is a rich agricultural region, mainly devoted to the production 
of cotton, for which Shreveport is the principal shipping point. 
Live-stock and cattle products are trade items of importance. 
The situation of the city (about 170 m. east of Dallas, and some- 
what farther from Little Rock, Houston, and New Orleans) 
makes it a natural centre of wholesale trade of varied character, 
and the development since 1906 of the important Caddo oil 
and gas fields north of the city has added greatly to its industrial 
prominence. The city contains planing mills, cotton gins, 
compresses and cotton-seed oil mills, machine and railway shops, 
and ice and molasses factories. In 1905 its factory product 
was valued at $2,921,923 (87-8 % more than in 1900). Shreve- 
port was settled about 1835, incorporated as a town in 1839, 
and chartered as a city in 1871. It was named in honour of 
Henry Miller Shreve (1785-1854), a native of New Jersey, who 
in 1815 ascended the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers to Louisville 
in the “ Enterprise,” the first steam vessel to make this trip, 
introduced improvements in the steamboat, and in 1826-1841 
had charge of the improvement of western rivers, removing 
during this period the great Red river raft. After the capture 
of Baton Rouge, the state capital, and New Orleans by the 
Unionists in 1862, Shreveport was occupied by the Confederate 
officials of the state. In the spring of 1863 in that 

of 1864 it was the objective of combined naval and land expedi- 
tions made by the Union forces up the Red river under command 
of Admiral David D. Porter and General N. P. Banks, the 
Confederate commander in Louisiana being General Richard 
Taylor, with General E. Kirby Smith in charge of the entire 
trans- Mississippi department. In 1863 Shreveport was not 
seriously threatened. In 1864 when the Federals were within 
two marches of the city they were worsted by Taylor at Mansfield 
(on the 8th of April) ; on the next day the Confederates in their 
turn met with a demoralizing repulse at Pleasant HiU. 

SHREW, ^ a term applied to the species of the family Soricidae 
of the mammalian order msectivora {q.v.\ but in the British 
Isles to the common and lesser shrews {Smx araneus and 
S. minimus). 

The common shrew, or, properly, shrew-mouse, which in 
England is by far the commoner of the two, is a small animal 

^ This whence comes the participial adjective " shrewd,” 
astute, originally meant malicious, and, as appUed to a woman, stiU 
means a vexatious scold. From their supposed venomous character 
it was applied to the Soricidae. 
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about tho size of a mouse, which it somewhat resembles in the 
shape of its body, tail bid feet. But here ^ resembhuice ends, 
for, unlike the mouse, it po^sses^ long and slender musade, 
.with prominent npstrils, which project far RItyond the lower 
lip ; ^ small e^es are almost oonewed by the fur ; the ears 
are wide> short and provided internally with | pair of deep folds, 
capable whm laid forwards of closing the entrance ; the tail, 
which is slightly shorter than the body, is quadrangular in 
se(^n and clothed more or less densely with moderately^ong 
hairs, terminating in a short tuft, but in old individuals almost 
naked ; the feet are five-toed, the toes terminating in slender, 
pointed claws. The dentition is vciy peculiar and characteristic : 
there are in all thirty-two teeth, tipped with deep oimion ; of 
which twelve beloi^ to the lower jaw ; of the remaining twenty 
ten occupy each side of the upper jaw, and of these the first 
thr^ are incisors. The first incisor is large, with a long anterior 
canine-like cusp and a small posterior one ; then follow two 
small sii^le-cusped teeth ; which are succeeded by three similar 
progressively smaller teeth, the first being a canine and the 
other two premolars ; the next, a premolar, is large and multi- 
cuspid, and this is followed by three molars, oi which the thW 
is small with a triangular crown. In the lower jaw dthere are 
anteriorly three teeth corresponding to the seven anterior teeth 
above, of which the first is almost horizontal in direction, with 
its upper surface marked by three notches, which receive the 
points of the three upper front teeth ; then follow two small 



The Common Shrew {Sorex araneus). , 


teeth and three molars. The body is clothed with closely vset 
fur, soft and dense, varying in colour from light reddish to dark 
brown above ; the under surface of both body and tail being 
greyish ; the basal four-fifths of all the hairs above and beneath 
are dark bluish grey. On each side of the body, about one-third 
of the distance l^tween the elbow and the knee, is a gland covered 
by two rows of coarse inbent hairs, which secretes a fluid with an 
unpleasant cheesy odour, and which is protective, rendering 
the creature secure against the attacks of predaceous animals. 

The lesser or pigmy shrew ( 5 . minutus) is not so abundant in 
England and Scotland, but common in Ireland, where the other 
species is unknown. It appears at first sight to be a diminutive 
variant of that species, which it closely resembles in external 
form, but the third upper incisor is shorter, or not longer than 
the next following tooth, whereas in 5 . araneus it is longer, and 
the length of the forearm and foot is less in the former sj^ies 
than in the latter. 

Both these shrews live in the neighbourhood of woods, maldng 
their nests under the roots of trees or in any slight depression, 
occasionally even in the midst of open fields, inhabiting the 
disused burrows of field-mice. Owing to their smalt size, dark 
colour, rapid movements and nocturnal habits, they easily 
escape observation. They seek their food, which consists of 
insects, grubs, worms and slugs, under dead leaves, fallen trees 
and in grassy places. They are pugn&ious, and if two or more 
are confined together in a limited space they invariably fight 
fiercely, the ffUlen becoming the food of the victorious. Hiey 
are aim exceedingly voracious, and soon die if deprived of food ; 
and it is probably to insufficiency of food in the early dry 
autumnal season that the mortality among them at that time 
is due. The breeding-season extends from the end of April 
to the biginhing of August, an 4 |[ive to seven, more rarely ten, 
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young may be fouMi in tbe nests ; they are naked, blind md 
toothless at birth, but soon run about upping at ssverything 
within reach. ^ 

The alpine threw' (S, alfinus)^ restricted to ^e alpine r^on of^ 
Central Europe, is slishtly longer than the c%unon shrew imd 
differs in its longer iau^ which exceeds the length of the h^gd and 
body, in the c^ur of the fur, which is dark on both surfaces, 
and in the liufge size of the upper antepenultimate premolar. 

Tffe water-shrew (Neomys fodiens)^ the third species inhabiting 
England, differs from the common shrew in being larger with a 
shorter and broader muzzle, smaller eyes and larger feet adapted 
for 8wimming<~-the sides of the feet and toes being provided with 
comb>like fringes of stiff hairs. The tail is longer than the body, 
and has a fringe of moderately long regularly ranged hairs, whi^ 
extend along the middle of the under surface from the end of the 
basal third to the extremity. The fur is long and dense, varying 
in colour in different individuals; the pevailing shades are 
dark, almost black, brown above, beneath more or less bright 
ashy tinged with yellowish ; but occasionally we find individuals 
with the under Surface dark-coloured. In the number and shape 
o^the teeth the, water-shrew differs from the common shrew: 
there is a^^remolar less on each side above ; the bases of the teeth 
are more prolot^ed posteriorly ; and their cusps are less stained 
brown, so that in old individuals they often appear white. This 
species is aquatic in habits, swimming and diving with agility. 
It frequents rivers and lakes, making burrows in the Imnks, 
from which when disturbed it escapes into the water. Its food 
consists of water insects and their larvae, small crustaceans 
and probably the fry of small fishes. It is generally distributed 
throughout England, is less common in Scotland and not 
recorded in Irelands 

The geographical range of the common shrew is wide, extending 
eastwards through Europe and Asia to Amurland. The lesser 
shrew extends through Europe and Asia to Sakhalin Island ; 
and specimem of the water-shrew have been brought from 
different parts of Europe and Asia as far east as the Altai. In 
Siberia the common shrew is abundant in the snow-clad wastes 
about the Olenek* river within the arctic circle. Other species 
of red- toothed shrews are restricted chiefly to North America, 
where they «ife found in greater variety than in the Old World, 
thoiigh Neomys is not represented. Its place is taken by Sorex 
palusirts east of the Rocky Mountains, and S. hydrodromus in 
Unalaska Island, which, like the water-shrew, have fringes of 
hair on (he feet, but the unfringed tail and dentition of the 
common shrew. Of the American forms 5 . bendiri is the laigest. 
Other red-toothed shrews belonging to the genus Blarina^ dis- 
tinguished from Sorex by the dentition and the shortness of the 
tail, are comrao» in North America. All red-toothed shrews 
(except the aquatic forms) closely resemble one another in habits, 
but the short- tailed North American shrew supplements its 
insectivorous fare by feeding on beech nuts. In destroying 
numbers of slugs, insects and larvae, shrews aid the fa^er 
and merit protection. Although their odour renders them 
safe from rapacious animals, they are destroyed in numbers 
by owls. (G, E. D.) 

SHRBWSBUBY. BABU OF. The earldom of Shrewsbury, 
one of the most ancient in the English peerage, dates from the 
time of William the Conqueror. Roger de Montgomery (c. 1030- 
1094), son of another Roger de Montgomery, known as the 
Great,” was a councillor of William, duke of Normandy, before 
his invasion of England, and was probably entrusted by William 
with the govenunent 0! Normandy durii^ the exp^tion of 
1066. Roger came to England in the following year and received 
extensive grants of land in different parts of the kingdom. 
Obtaining thus a large tefritory in Sussex, including the city of 
Chichester and the castle of Ariuidel, he became earl of Arundel, 
or probably and more correctly earl of Sussex. In 1071 the 
greater part of the county of Shropshire was granted to him, 
cartying with it the title of earl of Shropshire, riiough, from his 
principal residence at the castle of Shrewsbury, he like his suc- 
cessors was generally styled earl of Shrewsbury. He probably 
^ exercised pidatine authority. He was the founder of Sh^sbuxy 
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Abbey in 1083. His first wife was Mabel, daughter of the 
seigneur of Belesme and Alen9on ; hence his ^ Robert,' who, 
after the death of another son Hugh, succeeded to the earldoms 
of Shrewsbury and Arundel, was generally known as Robert de 
Belesme (q>v.\ one of the most celebrated of the feudal noblls 
in the time of Henry I. .Robert having Ijeen deprived nf all his 
English estates and honours in iioz, the earldom of Shrewsbury 
was next conferred in 1442 on John, 5th baron Talbot, whose 
descendants have borne the title to the present day. (See 
Talbot ; and Shrewsbury, xst Earl of, below.) 

8HBEWSBUBT, CHABLBS TALBOT, Duke of (1660-1718), 
only son by his second wife of Francis Talbot, 11th earl of 
Shrewsbury, was born on the 24th of July 1660. His mother 
was a daughter of Robert Brudenell, 2nd earl of Cardigan, and 
the notorious mistress of the 2nd duke of Buckingham, ^ whom 
his father was killed in a duel in 1668. Charles was a godson of 
King Charles II., after whom he was named, and he was brought 
up as a Roman Catholic, but in 1679 under the influence of 
Tillotson he became a member of the Church of England. On his 
father’s death in 1668 he succeeded to the earldom of Shrewsbury; 
he received an appointment in the household of Charles II., and 
served in the army under James 11 . But in 1687 he was in 
correspondence with the Prince of Orange, and he was one of the 
seven signatories of the letter of invitation to William in the 
following year. He contributed towards defraying the expenses 
of the projected invasion, and having crossed to Holland to join 
William, he landed witl) him in England in November 1688. 
Shrewsbury became a secretary of state in the first administra- 
tion of William and Mary, but he resigned office in 1690 when the 
tones gained the upper hand in parliament. While in opposition 
he brought forward the triennial bill, to which the king refused 
assent. In 1694 he again became secretary of state ; but there is 
some evidence that a.s early as 1690, when he resigned, he had 
gone over to the Jacobites and was in correspondence with 
James at St Germains, though it has been stated on the other 
hand that these relations were entered upon with William’s 
connivance for reasons of policy. However this may be, William 
appears to have had no suspicion of Shrewsbury’s loyalty, 
for on the 30th of April 1694 the latter was created marquess of 
Alton and duke of Shrewsbury, and he acted as one of the 
regents during the king’s absence from England in the two 
foUowing years. In 16^ definite accusations of treason were 
brought against him by Sir John Fenwick, which William himself 
communicated to Shrewsbury ; and about this time the secretary 
of state took but a small part in public business, again professing 
his anxiety to resign. His plea of ill-health was a genuine one, 
and in 1700 the king reluctantly consented to his retirement into 
private life. 

For the next seven years Shrewsbury lived abroad, chiefly at 
Rome, whence in 1701 he wrote a celebrated letter to Lord 
Somers expressing his abhorrence of public life and declaring 
that if he had a son he ” would sooner bind him to a cobbler 
than a courtier, and a hangman than a statesman.” On the 
accession of Queen Anne the whig leaders made an ineffectual 
attempt to persuade Shrewsbury to return to office. When, 
however, at last he did return to England in 1707 he gradually 
became alienated from his old political associates, and in 1710 
he accepted the post of lord chamberlain in the tory administra- 
tion to which the queen appointed him without the knowledge 
of Godolphin and Marlborough, while his wife was at the same 
time made a lady of the bedchamber. After a diplomatic 
mission to France for the purpose of negotiating preliminaries 
of peace, Shrewsbury became lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1713 ; 
but he was in London in July 1714 during the memorable crisis 
occasioned by the impending death of Queen Anne. On the 
27th of July, when the queen was dying, the earl of Oxford 
received his long-delayed dismissal from the office of lord 
treasurer. On the 30th Shrewsbury and oth^ ministers 
assembled at Kensington Palace, and being admitted to the 
queen’s bedchamber Bolingbroke recommend^ the ap|»ointment 
of Shrewsbury to the vacant treasurership ; Aime at once 
placed the of that high office in the duke’s hands. When 
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the qoeen dwd on the i$t of August Shrewsbury was thus in a 
position of sup^me jwwer with reforenoe to the momentous 
question of the succession to the crown. He threw his influence 
iRAo the sc^e in ^vour qf the elector of Hanover, and was 
po^rfully influential in brii^ng about the peaceful accession 
of Geo^e I., and in defeating the design of the Jacobites to 
place the son of Jmes II. on the throne. His disinclination 
for the highest political oflices remained, however, as great as 
before ; and having resigned the lord-trcasureriip and the 
Iwd-heutenancy of Ireland, he was appointed lord chamberlain. 
This place he resigned in July 1715, and he died on the ist of 
February 1718. 

The duke of Shrewsbury was one of the greatest noblemen of 
the reign of Queen Anne. Strikingly handsome in person, his 
demeanour was dignified and his manners full of grace and 
courtesy. Swift described him as “ the finest gentJeman we 
have, and as “ the favourite of the nation,” while William III. 
spoke of him as “ the king of hearts.” Like most of his con- 
temporaries he endeavoured to keep himself in favour both with 
^e exiled house of Stuart and with the reigning sovereign in 
England ; but at the two critical junctures of i688 and 1714 
he arted decisively in favour of the Protestant succession. 
At other times he appeared weak and vacillating, and he never 
whole-heartedly supported either whigs or tories, though he 
co-oj^rated with each in turn. His magnanimous disposition 
saved him from the vindictiveness of the party politician of the 
period ; and the weak health from which he suffered through 
life probably combined with a congenital lack of ambition to 
prevent his grasping the power which his personality and talents 
might have placed in his hands. 

In 1705 Shrewsbury married Adelaide, daughter of the Marquis 
Paleotti of Bologna. This lady, who is said to have had “ a 
great many pgaging qualities ” besides many accomplishments, 
was the subject of much malicious gossip. She was the widow, 
or as some declared, the mistress of a Count Brachiano ; and 
Lady Cowper reported that the lady’s brother had forced 
Shrewsbury to marry her “after an intrigue together.” After 
Shrewsbuty’s return to England the duchess became conspicuous 
m London society, where the caustic wit of Lady Mary Wortley- 
Montagu was exercised at her expense. On the accession of 
George 1. the duchess of Shrewsbury became a lady of the 
bedchamber to the princess of Wales, a position which she 
retained till her death on the 29th of June 1726. Shrewsbury 
left no children, and at his death the dukedom became extinct, 
the earldom of Shrewsbury passing to his cousin Gilbert Talbot 
(see Talbot). 

Correspondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, with 
King William, the Leaders of the Whig Party. &>c., edited by W. Coxc 
(London, 1821) ; Gilbert Burnet, History of his own Time (6 vols.. 
2nd ed., Oxford, 1833) ; F. W. Wyon, History of Great Britain dunng 
the Reign of Anne {2 vole., London, 187G)'; Earl Stanhope, History 
of England comprising the Reign of Anne until the Peace of Utrecht 
(LOTdon, 1870), and History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, 
vol. 1. (7 vols., London, 1836-1854) ; The Wentworth Papers, edited 
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^ J. J. Cartwright (London, 1883) ; W. E. H. Lecky; History of 
England tri the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. (new edition, 7 vols.. 
London, 1892) ; and G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vol. vii. (London, 

(R. J. M.) 

SHREWSBURY, ELIZABETH TALBOT, Countess of (1518- 
1608), better known by her nickname “ Bess of Hardwick,” 
was the daughter and co-heiress of John Hardwicke of Hardwicke 
in Derbyshire. At the age of fourteen she was married to a 
John Barlow, the owner of a large estate, who did not long 
survive the marriage, and as his estates had been settled on her 
and her heirs, she became a wealthy widow. She remained 
single till the 20th of August 1549, when she married Sir William 
Cavendish, who, to please her, sold his lands in the south of 
England and purchased the Chatsworth estates in Derbyshire. 
Six children were bom of the marriage, three sons and three 
daughters. One of the sons was the founder of the ducal family 
of Deyon^, and another of the ducal family of Newcastle. 
Sir William Cavendish having died on the 25th of October 1557 
her third husband was Sir William St Lo(or St Loe or St Lowe),’ 
captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth and owner of an estate 


at Ibnn^n in GWucestersbire, She insisted that his 
should be settled on her and her heirs, and when ^ William 
died without issue, she made good her claim ^ siU his property 
•to the*detrimentisiif his sister and cousins. Hess of Hmrdwick 
ww now the wealthiest subject in England. Her income was 
calculated to amount to £60,000, which was Alatively a far more 
im^rtant sum then than it is to-day. She still retained much 
of her good looks ; her charms and her wealth outweighed her 
reputation for rapacity, and she was much sought in marriage. 
With the approval of Queen Elizabeth, who was not by habit 
a matchmaker, she was married in 1568 for the fourth time to 
George Talixit, 6th carl of Shrewsbury. Bess made her usual 
good bargain as to settlements, and idso insisted on arranging 
marriages between two of her cliildren by Sir William CgvendiS 
and two of the earl’s by a former marriage. In 1574 the countess 
took advantage of a visit of the countess of Lennox to many’ 
Iwr daughter Elizabeth to Charles Stuart, the younger son of 
the Lennoxes and brother of Lord Darnley, the second husband 
of the queen of Scots. She acted without the knowledge of fcer 
husband, who declined to accept any rc^nsibility. As the 
I^nnox family had a claim to the throne thi^ match was cAi- 
sidered as a proof of the ambition of the countess of Shrewsbury, 
and she was sent to the Tower by the queen, but was soon 
released. The child of the marriage was Arabella Stuart, whom 
her grandmother treated at first with favour but later on with 
cruelty and neglect. 

By this time the earl of Shrewsbur>' and his wife were on veiy 
bad terms with one another, and the former tried to obtain a 
divorce. The countess revenged herself by accusing him of a 
love intrigue with the queen of Scots, a charge which she was 
forced to retract before the council. In the meantime she had 
told some filthy scmidal about Queen Elizabeth to Queen Mary, 
who made use of it in the extraordinary letter she wrote some 
time in 1584. In 1583 the countess of Shrewsbury went to live 
apart from her husband, with whom she was afterwards recon- 
ciled formally by the queen. After his death in 1590 she lived 
mostly at Hardwicke, where she built the noble mansion which 
still stands. She was indeed one of the greatest builders of her 
time at Hardwicke, Chatsworth and Oldcoates. It is said that 
she believed she would not die so long as she was bmlding.* Her 
death came on the 13th of Februaiy 1608 during a frost wRich 
put a stop to her building operations. She was buried in All 
&inU’ Church, Derby, under a fine monument with a laudatory 
inscription which she took care to put up in her lifetime. Two 
portraits of her exist at Hardwicke, one taken in her youth, 
while the second, by Cornelius Janssen, engraved by Vertue, 
represents her as an old woman. She had no children except 
by her second husband, and to them she leff the vast estates 
she accumulated by her successive marriages. 

See White Kennett, Memoirs of the Cavendish Family (London, 
1708) ; and Mrs Murray Smith (Miss E, T. Bradley), Life of Arabella 
Stuart (London, 1889) ; Airs Stepney Rawson, Bess of Hardwicke 
{1910). 

SHREWSBURY, JOHN TALBOT, ist Earl of (d. 1453), was 
second son of Richard, 5th baron Talbot, by Ankaret, heiress 
of the last Lord Strange of Blackmere. He was married before 
1404 to Maud Neville, heiress of the barons Fumivall, and in 
her right summoned to parliament from 1409. In 1421 by the 
death of his niece he acquired the baronies of Talbot and Strange. 
From 1404 to 1413 he served with his elder brother Gilbert in 
the Welsh war. Then for five years from February 1414 he was 
lieutenant of Ireland, where he held the honour of Wexford. 
He did some fighting, and had a sharp quarrel with the earl of 
Ormonde. Complaints were made against him both for harsh 
government in Ireland and for violence in Herefordshire. From 
1420 to 1424 he served in France. In 1425 he was again for a 
short time lieutenant in Ireland. So far his career was that of a 
turbulent lord of the Marches, employed in posts where a rough 
hand was useful. In 1427 he went again to France, where ^ 
fought with distinction in Maine and at the siege of Orleana ; 
but his exploits were those of^ good fighter rather than of , 
general, %nd it was his stubboA rashness that was chi^ to 
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Denys, and in 14x6 by reducing and harrying the revolted Pays 
de Canx saved Niirrnandy. He was rewarded with the offices 
of captain of Rouen and nmrshal of France. During five years 
as aadashing f^hter he was the mainstay of the English cause. 
His chief exploits were the defeat of the Burgundians before 
Crotoy in 1437 and the recovery of Harflcur in 1440. In 1442 
during a visit to England he was created earl of Shrewsbury. 
In November he was back in France besieging Dieppe ; but 
“ fared so foul with his men that they would no longer abide with 
him and was forced to break the siege {Chrmiaes of London, 

. 150). In March 1445 Ireland, where 

e used his old methods, so that the Irish said “ there came not 
from the time of Herod any one so wicked in evil deeds.” In 
1^9 he served for a short time in Normandy. When in 1452 
the Gascons appealed for English help, Shrewsbury was the 
natural leader of the expedition. He landed in Aquitaine on the 
17th of October.* Bordeaux and the surrounding district returned 
quickly !o thejr old allegiance, and in the following summer 
Shrewsbury captured Fronsac. In July the French besieged 
Castillon. Shrewsbury hurried to its relief, and with foolhardy 
valour attacked the enemy in their entrenched camp without 
waiting for his artillery. The English and Gascon footmen 
charged in vain in face of the French cannon, until Shrewsbury 
and the flower of his troops had fallen. This happened in July 
1453 and was the end of the English rule in Gascony. Shrews- 
bury’s fighting qualities made him something of a popular hero, 
and in the doggerel of the day he was ” Talbot our good dog,” 
whose valour was brought to nought by the treason of Suffolk. 
But in truth though a brave soldier he was no general. He was 
twice married, his second wife being Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. He was alleged to be 
eighty years old at his death ; probably he was about sixty-five. 

BiBLiOGRAPHY.-A-For Shrewsbury's French campaigns sec especi- 
ally the Chronigm of E. do Monstrelet, Jehan dc Waurin and 
Matthieu d'l^couchy (all these are published by the SociiU d$ 
1‘Histoire dt^ France), and the Chronicles of London (ed. C. L. Kings- 
ford,* London, 1905). Also H. Ribadicu, Conquite de Guyenne 
fi8^) ; J. T. GUbert, Viceroys of Ireland (1865) ; and J. H. Wylie's 
Henry the Fourth (1884-1898) for his early career. (C. L. K.) 

SHREWSBURY, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
market town and the county town of Shropshire, England. 
Pop. (1901), 28, ^^95. It is situated on both banks of the river 
Severn, but mainly on a peninsula formed by the river on the 
left bank. It is^served by the Loudon & North-Western and 
Great Western railways, being 163 m. N.W. from London. 
The companies use a joint station, and jointly work the line S. 
to Hereford. There is water communication eastward by the 
Shrewsbury canal, and by the Severn below the town. Eastward 
from the peninsula the English bridge crosses the river, westward 
the Welsh bridge ; southward the Kingsland and Greyfriars 
bridges. The joint railway station is on the peninsula, and is 
reached from the south by a massive iron bridge. The streets, 
many retaining ancient names curiously corrupted, are hilly 
and irregular, but strikingly picturesque from their number of 
antique timber houses, among which may be mentioned that in 
Butcher Row, formerly the town residence of the abbot of 
Lilleshall ; the council-house overiooking the Severn, erected 
in 1620 for the presidents of the council of the Welsh marches ; 
and the two adjacent mansions of Robert Ireland and Richard 
Owen, citizens c, 1590. Of the town ramparts built in the reign 
of Henry III. the principal remains are a portion to the soudi- 
west, used as a public walk, on which stands a square embattled 
tower. The castle built by Roger de Montgomery was dismantled 
in the reign of James II., and is modemu^ as a residence, but 
there remain the archway of the interior gateway, the walls of 
the inner court and two large round towers of the time of 
Edward L The rich abb^ of St Peter and St Paul was also 
founded by R^er, on the site of an earlier church. Of the abbey 
church (Holy Cross) the nave of massive Norman work remains. 


other churches bt Mary's, founded in the loth century, is a fine 
cruciform structure with a lofty tower and spire, displaying 
examples of various styles of architecture from eariy Norman 
to Perpendicular, the base of the tower, the nave and the 
doorways being Norman, the transept Early English and the 
aisles 15th century, while the interior is specially worthy of 
notice for its elaborate details, its early stained glass, including a 
Jesse window, and its ancient monuments. Some 50 ft. of the 
spire fell in 1894, severely injuring the church and necessitating 
extensive restoration. St Julian’s was originally built before 
the Conquest, but rebuilt in 1748, except the tower, the older 
portion of which is Norman and the upper part of the 15th 
century. St Alkmond’s also dated from the loth century, but 
was rebuilt towards the close of the i8th century, with the 
exception of the tower and spire. It has a beautiful half-timbered 
rectory. St Giles’s, originally the church of the leper hospital, 
dating from the time of Henry I., was altered at various periods. 
The hollow base of the old churchyard cross bears the name of 
the Pest Basin, because the citizens cast alms into it in the i6th 
century during the visitation of the plague, which, according to 
tradition, first appeared here. The old church of St Chad, 
supposed to have occupied the site of a palace of the princes of 
Powis, was destroyed by the fall of the tower in 1788, and of the 
ancient building the bishop’s chancel alone remains. The new 
church of St Ch^ was built on another site in 1792. Shrewsbury 
is not fortunate in its ecclesiastical architecture of the late i8th 
century. There are slight remains of a Franciscan house (Grey 
Friars) founded in 1291, of an Augustinian friary (1255) and of a 
Dominican house (12:^2). The old buildings completed in 1630 
for the grammar school of Edward VI., founded in 1551, are now 
occupied by the county museum and free library, the school 
having been removed in 1882 to new buildings in the suburb 
of Kingsland S. of the river. It takes rank among the first 
public schools in England. The ground it occupies in Kingsland 
was formerly the scene of the Shrewsbury show, a pageant and 
festival held during the festival of Trinity. Among the principal 
secular buildings of the town are the fine market house in the 
Elizabethan style (completed according to an inscription over the 
northern arch in 1595), the shire hall and guildhall (rebuilt in 
1837, and again, after a fire, in 1883), the general market and 
com exchange (1869), and the drapers’ hall, a timbered structure 
dating from the i6th century. The principal benevolent institu- 
tions are the county infirmary (17^^, Millington’s hospital 
(1734) and the eye, ear an<^ throat hospital (1881). A monu- 
ment to Lord Qive, who was member for the borough 1761-1764, 
was erected in the market-place in i860, and a Doric memorial 
pillar to General Lord HiU in 1816 at the top of the Abbey Fore- 
gate. The town race-course occupies a portion of the “Soldiers’ 
Piece,” where (Charles I. addressed his army in 1642. To the 
south-west of the town is a park of 23 acres, known as the 
Quarry, with beautiful avenues of lime-trees, descending to the 
river. Glass-staining, the spinning of flax and linen yam, 
iron-founding, brewing, malting, the' preparation of brawn and 
the manufacture of the well-known Shrewsbury cakes are now 
the principal industries. Shrewsbury is a suffiagan bishopric 
in the diocese of Lichfield, and the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. The parliamentary borough returns one member. The 
town is governed by a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 3525 acres. 

Shrewsbury (Pengweme, Scrobsbyryg, Salopesberie), then 
known as Pengweme or Pengwym, was the capital of the kings 
of Powis during the 5th and 6th centuries, but was taken in 779 
by OfEa king of Mercia, who changed its name to Shrewsbury 
(^robsbjnfyg). Owing to its position on the Welsh borders it 
became one of the chief cities of the Saxon kings, ^d a mint 
was established here in the reign of King .£thelstan. After 
the Conquest the town was included in the earldom of Shrews- 
bury, and the Domesday Survey shows that the Saxon burgesses 
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wd the "same dancgeld as in the rem of Edward the Confessor. 
Until Wales was annexed to England in the r3th century, 
Shrewsbury was* one of the chief border towns, and as such 
iibwas beaeged by Owen pwynedd in 1067, but was relieved 
by William the Conqueror. In the reign of Henry I. it was 
garrisoned by Robert de Belesme, but surrendered to the king 
in 1103 . It was several times burnt by the Welsh and was 
taken and held by them from 1215 to 1221. During he Welsh 
war in the reign of Edward I., the king made the town his head- 
quarters, and in 1283 David, the last native prince of Wales, 
was tried and condemned to death by a parliament held here. 
In 1403 Henry Percy, son of the carl of Northumberland, was 
defeated and Wiled at Shrewsbury by Henry IV. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, Charles I. stay^ in the town for some time, 
but it suirendered to parliament in 1645. The first extant 
charter, dated 1 199, is a grant by Richard I. to the burgesses of 
the town at a fee farm of 40 marks, but Henry II. is known to 
have granted an earlier charter which was confirmed by King 
John in 1200. The same king granted two other charters, one 
in 1200 giving the right of electing the reeves, and the other in 
1 205 providing that their lands and tenements should be governed 
by the “ laws of Breteuil, the laws of the Barony and the laws 
of the Englishry.” Henry II. in 1227 granted a gild merchant 
mth a house. Besides these charters there are numerous con- 
firmations before the incorporation charter of Elizabeth of 
1586. Charles I. in 1638 altered the corporation to a mayor, 
24 aldermen and 48 assistants. In 1684 the burgewes surrendered 
their charter to the king and received a new one in the following 
year which, however, did not change the form of government. 
From 1295 to 1885 Shrewsbury returned two members to parlia- 
ment, but then the number was reduced to one. 

Sou H. Owen and J. C. Blakeway, A History of Shrewsbury (1825! ; 
Thomas Phillips, The History and Antiquities of Shrewsbury (1837) ; 
Victoria County History, Shropshire. 

SHRIKE, a bird’s name, so given by Turner (1544)^ but solely 
on the authority of Sir Frdneis Lovell, for Turner had seen the 
bird but twice in England, though in Germany often, and could 
not find anyone else who so called it. However, the word ' 
was caught up by succeeding writey ; and, though hardly used 
except in books— for butcher-bird is its vernacular synonym — 
it not only retains its first position in literary English, but has 
been largely extended so as to apply in general to all birds of the 
family Laniidae and others besides. The name Lanius, in this 
sense, originated with C. Gesner ^ (1555), who thought that the 
birds to which he gave it had not been mentioned by the ancients. 
C. J. Sundevall, however, considers that the Malacocraneus of 
Aristotle was one of thein, as indeed Turner had before suggested, 
though repelling the latteVs supposition that Aristotle’s Tyr annus 
was another, as well as P. Belon’s reference of Collyrion. 

The species designated shrike by Turner is the Lanius excubitor 
of Linnaeus and nearly all succeeding authors, nowadays* 
commonly known as the greater butcher-bird^ ash-coloured or 
great grey shrike— a bird wWch visits the British Islands pretty 
regularly, though not numerously, in autumn or winter, occasion- 
ally prolonging its stay into the next summer ; but it has never 
been ascertained to breed there, though often assarted to have 
done so. This is the more remarkable since it breeds more or 
less commonly on the continent from the north of France to 
within the Arctic Circle. Exceeding a song-thrush in linear 
measurements, it is a much less bulky bird, of a pearly grey 
above with a weU-defined black band passing from ,the forehead 
to the ear-coverts ; beneath it is nearly white, or— and this is 

1 Few birds enjoy such a wealth of local names as the shrikes. 
M. ROUand {Faune pop. de la France, ii. 146-151) enumerates up- 
wards of ninety appliea to them in France and Savoy ; but not one 
of these has any affinity to our word " shrike.’* 

* He does not seem, however, to have known that butcher-bird 
was an English name ; indeed it may not have been to at the time, 
but subsequently introduced. ... 

3 According to Willughby, Rao and Charleton, it was in their day 
called in mAy parts of England *' Wierangle ” (Ger. WUrgenrel and 
Wiirger, the strangler) ; but it is hard to see how a bird which few 
people m England could know by sight should have a popular tmat, 
Sough Chaucer had used it in his Assemblye of Foules, 


particula?^ observable in Eastern examples^barxied xitb du^ 
markings. The quill-feathers of tbsswin^, and of tho ^ngated 
tail, are variegated with black and white, Qo&tfy tbetomer, 
nhougjlf what thoi^ is of the Utter ghows very cons|»ci)qAisly, 
especially at the base of the remiges, where it forms eit^ R 4pgle 
or a dbuble patch. Much smaller than thn is the red-baiced 
shrike, I. cotiurio, the best-known species in Great Britain, 
it is a summer visitor, and, thou|jh its distribution is rather 
it may be seen m many parts of England and occasionally reache 
Scotland. The cock is a sightly bird w'ith his grey head and neck, 
black cheek-band, chestnut back and pale rosy breast, while the 
hen is ordinarily of a dull brown, barred on the lower plumage. 
A more highly coloured species is called the woodchat, Ju. ameu- 
htus or rutilus, with a bright bay crown and nape, and the rest of 
its plumage black, grey and white. This is an accidental visitor 
to England, but breeds commonly throughout Europe. All 
these birds, with many others included in the genus Lanius, 
which there is no room here to specify, have, according to t^pir 
respective power, the very remarkable habit (whence Siey have 
earned their opprobrious name) of catchi^ insets, frogs, liza^s 
or small birds and mammals, and of spitting them op a thorn 
or of fixing them in a forked branch, the more conveniently to 
tear them m pieces and eat them. 

The shrikes belong to the Passerine family Laniidae, the 
limits of which are doubtful, but which is divided into five 
sub-families : Gymnorhininae, Malaconotinae, Pachycepholinae, 
Laniinae and Prionopinae. The Laniinae or true shrikes occur 
in the Old and New Worlds, the other sub-families are limited 
to the Old World. The shrikes and their immediate allies are 
active and powerful birds, with stout bills often strongly hooked. 
Their diet is chiefly insects and small frogs, lizards, birds and 
mammals, but they also take seeds and fruits. The “ grcenlets ” 
of North and South America are active and fearless birds, similar 
in general habits to the Laniidae and formerly regarded as 
forming a sub-family of that group, but now placed in a separate 
family the Vireonidae. (A. N.) 

SHRIMP, a name applied in general t o the*lunaller Crustacea 
of the order Macrura and in particular to an edible species found 
on the coasts of northern Europe (Crangon vtd^ris). The 
shrimps and their allies are distinguished from the larger Mactqya, 
such as the lobsters and crayfishes, by greater development of 
the paddle-like limbs of the abdomen or tail, which are used 
in swimming. The. abdomen is usually sharply bent ^between 
the third and fourth segments and has a characteristically 
humped appearance when, straightened out. 

Tl^ common shrimp is found abundantly on the coasts of 
the British Islands, in shallow water wherever the bottom is 
sandy. It is 2 or 3 in. long, slightly flattened and wi^ the 
rostrum or beak, in front of the carapace, very short. It is of a 
translucent greyish colour, speckled with brown and closely 
resembles the sand in which it lives. On many parts of 
the coast the shrimp fishery is of considerable importance. 
The instrument generally eix^loyed is a bag-shaped net attached 
to a semicircular hoop, provided with a long handle and pushed 
over the surface of the sand by a fisherman wading in the water 
at ebb-tide. When boiled, me body becomes of a brownish 
colour and on this account the species is sometimes termed the 
“brown shrimp.** The name of “pink shrimp” b given to 
Pandalus moniagui or annulicomis, which turns red on boiling 
and which resembles in form the larger ” prawns,” having a 
long rostrum or beak, saw-edged above and below. The smaller 
species of Leander, especially L. squiUa, are sold as ” cup* 
shrimps ” in some places. 

The larger shrimp-Uke Crustacea ^e generally known as 
** prawns,” the name being especially applied in Britain to the 
sp^ies Leander serraius, formerly called Palamon serrtUus, 
which is highly esteemed for the table. In wanner seas many 
other kinds of prawns are caught for food. These are gene^ty 
species of the genus Penaeus (like P. caramote of the Mediter- 
ranean) which are distinguished from all those already mentioned 
by having pincers on the first thme, instead of only on the first 
two paiiv o{ legs. The large rivl^rawns of the genus Palamoft 
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(closely Leand$if) found in most tropical cguntnes are 

fOiO oft/ used as food. IiPthe West Indies Palaetnon jamaicm^ 
sis^ ^ in thesCast Indies Pal, carcinus attain alnwst the 
dimc/iuns of full-grown lobsters. ^ • 

Tijc name of stamps is sometimes given to members of the 
rfr Schizopoda/which differ from most of the Madmra in 
nng swimming branches or exopodites on the thoracic legs. 

\ (micultf the Schizopods of the family Mysidae, which are 
undant in the sea round our coasts, are often called “ Opossum- 
fimps^' from the fact that the female is provided with a 
/ventral pouch or “ marsupium ” in which the eggs and young 
are carried. (W. T. Ca.) 

SHRINE (Lat. scrinium^ a case or chest for books, hence a 
casket? from scribere, to write, Fr. eerinj Ital. scrigno), the 
term given to the repository or chest to hold sacred relics. 
Sometimes shrines are merely small boxes, generally with raised 
tops like roofs ; sometimes actual models of churches ; some- 
times latge constructions like that at St Albans, that of Edward 
the Confessor ftt Westminster, of Ste Genevieve at Paris, &c. 
li(any are cove^d with jewels in the richest way, such as the 
example. at St Taurin, at Evreux in Normandy, and that of 
San Cwio Boiromeo, at Milan, of beaten silver ; the largest 
series are those which were enriched with enamels. Sometimes 
the term is given to the chapel in which the shrine is deposited. 

SHROPSHIRE (Salop), a western county of England on the 
Welsh border, bounded N. by Cheshire and a detached portion 
of Flint, E. by Staffordshire, S.E. by Worcestershire, S. by 
Herefordshire, S.W. by Radnorshire, W. by Montgomeryshire 
and N.W. by Denbighshire. The area is 1343 sq. m. The name 
of Salop, in common use, comes from an early name of the county 
town of Shrewsbury. Towards the west Shropshire partakes 
of the hilly scenery of Wales, from which several ranges are 
continued into it. South of the river Severn and partly in 
Montgomeiy shire, the Breidden Hills rise abruptly in three 
peaks ; and in the south-west there is a broad range of rough 
rounded hills known as Clun Forest, extending from Radnor- 
shire. South an# west of the Severn there are four other princi- 
pal chains of hills extending from S.W. to N.E.— the Long Mynd 
(1674 ft.), w^st of Church Stretton ; the Caradoc Hills, a little 
tojilfe north, which are continued across the Severn and terminate 
in the isolated sugarloaf hill of the Wrekin (1335 ft.) ; Wenlock 
Edge, east of Church Stretton, a sharp ridge extending for 20 m., 
and at ^ome points rising al^ve looo ft. ; and the Clee HiUs 
near the south-eastern border (Brown Clee, 1805 ft. ; Titter- 
stone Ciee, 1749 ft.). 'Fhe remainder of the county is for the 
most part pleasantly undulating and well cultivated. It lies 
almost entirely in the basin of the Severn, which enters from 
Montgomeryshire and flows eastward to Shrewsbury, after 
which it turns south-eastward to Ironbridge, and then continues 
in a more southerly direction past Bridgnorth, entering Wor- 
cester near Bewdley. The scenery on its banks is striking at 
some places, as near the finely situated town of Bridgnorth, 
but it is spoilt in one of the most beautiful stretches, that near 
Cbalbrookdale, by the great factories in the neighbourhood. 
Its principal tributaries within Shropshire are : from the right 
the Rea, the Cound and the Borle ; from the left the Vymwy, 
a well-known trout-stream forming part of tiw boundary witii 
Montgomeryshire, the Perry, the Tern, which receives the 
Roden, and the Worf. The Dec and its tributary the C^iriog 
touch the north-western boundary of the county with Denbigh- 
shire. In the south the Teme, which receives the Qun, the 
Onny and the Corve, flows near the borders of Herefordshire, 
which it occasionally touches and intersects. Salmon are taken 
in the Severn, and the Teme widi its tributaries are frequented 
for trout and gravling Ashing. Hieoe is a cluster of picturesque 
meres or small lakes in tl^ north-west near the borders of 
Denbighshire, of which the largest is Ellesmere, and there are 
a number of others in various parts of the county. 

Pre-Cambrian rocks of Shropshire include the 
graaitoid and gneiaeic rocks of the Ercall and Primrose Hill (Wrekin), 
the achista of Ruahton, the lavas and ashes of the Wrekin. Caar 
Caradoc and Ponteaford, and the purple slates, grits and con- 
glomerates of the Lon^ynd. The wrekin Quartzite, Comlcy 
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Sandstone and Shineton Shales are the local repreaentativei of the 
Cambrian system. These are followed by the Ordovician formations 
which occupy three areas : the Breidden Hills, Shelve district 
and the Caer Caradoc district, and include strata referable to the 
Arenig, Llandeilo and Bala series ; th^ rocks are foesUiferous shg^, 
grits and volcanic ashes, with dolcrite , intrusions. The Silurian 
rocks which follow unconformably are represented in the Xx>ng 
Mountain and Clun Forest regions by sandstones and shales, and 
along Wenlock Edge by higmy fossUiferous mudstones and lime- 
stones ; they include the Llandovery, Wenlock and Ludlow series, 
and the limestones are famed for their rich marine fauna. The 
Old Red Sandstone, a great series of red marls, sandstones and thin 
impure limestones (cornstoncs), conformably succeeds the Silurian 
ro<^, and occupies the south-eastern area (whence it extends into 
Herefordshire) ; it also makes extensive out-liers at Clun and 
Bettws-y-Crwyn ; the rocks have yielded fish and Crustacea. The 
highest beds are conglomeratic and are seen only round the Titter- 
stone Clee Hill The Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit 
of the Denbighshire coalfield enter the county near Oswestry ; they 
appear also at Lilleshall and Coalbrookdale on the western border of 
the Coalbrookdale coalfield, and underlie the little coalfield of the 
Titterstone Clee Hill. The Coal Measures with their coal-seams and 
bands of ironstone are present at Oswestry (extending soutli from 
Denbighshire) and form also the coalfields 01 Shrewsbury, Leebot- 
wood, Coalbrookdale, W3rre Foreat and the Clee Hills. In the last 
two districts basalt (dhustone) has been intruded into the Measures, 
and at Clee Hill is extensively quarried for roadstonc and paving- 
cubes. The so-called Permian rocks (red sandstones and marls) 
are now grouped with the Coal Measures. The succeeding Triassic 
rocks— red sandstones, marls and conglomerates (Bunter and 
Keuper) — occupy the north-eastern part of the county, and are 
capped near M^ket Drayton by Khaetic and Lias. Glacial deposits 
— boulder-cl^, gravel and sand, often sheU-bearing — overspread 
much of the Triassic plain in the north and east of the county ; they 
were laid down by ice-shects which moved in from the Insh Sea 
and from the Aran and Arenig mountains in Merioneth. Some 
peat-bogs in the drift-covered regions appev to occupy the sites of 
lakes. Coal and ironstone, silver-lead and zinc from the Ordovician 
rocks of Shelve, with limestone, building-stone and roadstonc, are 
the chief mineral products. 

Industries. — More than four-fifths of the total area is under 
cultivation. The principal grain crops are barley and oats, the 
acreage under each of which is nearly double that under wheat. 
Some five-eighths of the total acrca^ cultivated is in permanent 
pMture, and there arc besides considerable tracts of hill pasture. 
Turnips and swedes form the bulk of the green crops, as cattle are 
largely kept for the dairy. The cattle are chiefly Herefords and the 
sheep ShropshircB. Che^ire cheese is made in the northern districts. 
A small acreage is under hops. 

Apart from agriculture there are several important branches of 
industry. Coalbrookdale and the neighbourhood is the principal 
coal-mining centre, and was an early home of the ironfoundmg 
trade, under the famous family of Darby, and this industry is pro- 
secuted here and at Ironbridge, Sliifnal and elsewhere. There are 
also considerable manufactures of machinery, tools and agricultunil 
implements, as at Ludlow, Oswestry, Shrewsbury and Wellington. 
There are great encaustic tile and brick works in the Broseley 
district, whore also is an old-established manufacture of tobacco- 
p4>e8 ; while at Coalport there are china works. Some woollen 
^oods are made. In the Minsterley and Stiperstones district 
in the west, lead and barytes arc obtained. 

Communications. — The railways, for which Shrewsbury is the most 
important centre, belong mainly to the Great Western and Ixindon 
& Nortii- Western companies. Of the first the main route to the 
north-west runs from Wolverhampton by Wellin^n, Shrewsbury 
and Gobowen to Chester, with a branch from Wellington to Crewe. 
Another line comes from Worcester and Bewdley, following the 
Severn valley by Bridgnorth and Ironbridge to Shrewsbury, with 
several branches through the Coalbrookdale and Wenlock districts. 
The two companies jointly work the line from Stafford by Newport, 
Wellington and Shrewsbury to Welshpool, and the Crewe-Hcreford 
line by ^W^itchurch, Shrewsbury and Craven Arms. From Craven 
Arms a branch of the North- W^em system runs into South Wales 
and the short Bishops Castle railway serves that town. The Cam- 
brian line starts from Whitchurch and runs by Oswestry into Wales. 
The chief canals are the Shropshire Union, Shrewsbury and Elles- 
mere in the northern part of the county. The Severn is to some 
extent used for navigation up to Shrewsbury. 

PopulaHon and AdministraHim, — The area of the ancient 
county is 859,516 acres, with a population in 1891 of 236,339, 
and in 1901 of 239,324. The area of the administrative county 
is 861,803 acres. The county contains 14 hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are — ^Bishops Castle (pop. 1378), Bridgnorth 
(605a), Ludlow (4552), Oswestry (9579), Shrewsbjjry ^8,395), 
Wenlock (15,866^ The urban districts are Church Stretton 
(816), Dawley (7522), Ellesmere (1954), Newport (3241), Oaken- 
gates (10,906), a mining town, Wellington (6283), Wem (2149), 
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Whitc^uvch (5331). The more important towns not melitioned 
above m BroseW^ Co^brookdale, Madeley (this parish including 
Ironbridge and CSalport) and Much Wenlo^^ which are embraced 
wholly or in by the borough of Wenlock ; Market Drayton 
and Shifnal (3321). towns are Gun (19x5) which 

gives name to Gun F<fi%st^ and Geobury Mortimer (1810) in 
the south. The county is in the Oxford circuit, and assizes 
are held at Shrewsbury. It has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is divided into 18 petty sessional divisions. The boroughs 
of Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Oswestry, Slnewsbury and Wenlock 
have separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter 
sessions. There are 267 civil iMirishes. Shrewsbury is divided 
between the dioceses of Lichneld and Hereford, with a small 
part in th^ diocese of St Asaph, and contains 284 ecclesiasti^ 
parishes or districts, wholly or in part. There are four parlia- | 
mentary divisions — Mid or Wellington, North or Newport, j 
South or Ludlow, and West or Oswestry, each returning one 
member, while Shrewsbury returns one member. 

History . — The district which is now Shropshire was annexed 
to the kingdom of Mercia by Offa, who in 765 constructed 
Watt’s Dike to defend his territory against the Welsh, and in 
779, having pushed across the Severn, drove the king of Powys 
from Shrewsbury, then known as Pengwerne, and ^cured his 
conquests by a second defensive earthwork known as Offa’s 
Dike, which, entering Shropshire at Knighton, traverses moor 
and mountain by Llanymynech and Oswestry, in many places 
forming the boundary line of the county, and finally leaves it 
at Bron y Garth and enters Denbighshire. In the 9th and loth 
centuries the district was frequently overrun by the Danes, 
who in 874 destroyed the famous priory of Wenlock, said to 
have been founded by St Milburg, granddaughter of Penda of 
Mercia, and in 896 wintered at Quatford. In 912 iEthelflead, the 
lady of Mercia, erected a fortress at Bridgnorth against the 
Danish invaders, and in the next year at Giirbury. Mercia 
was mapped out into shires in the 10th century after its recovery 
from the Danes by Edward the Elder, and Shropshire stands 
out as the sole Mercian shire which did not derive its name from 
its chief town. The first mention of it in the Saxon Chronicle 
occurs under 1006, when the king crossed the Thames and 
wintered there. In 1016 Edmund ^Etheling plundered Shrews- 
bury and the neighbourhood. 

After the Conquest the principal estates in Shropshire were 
all bestowed on Norman proprietors, pre-eminent among whom is 
Roger de Montgomery, the ist earl of Shrewsbury, whose son 
Robert de Belesme forfeited his possessions for rebelling against 
Henry I., when the latter bestowed the earldom on his queen 
for life. At this period a very large portion of Shropshire was 
covered by its vast forests, the largest of which, Worf Forest, 
at its origin extended at least 8 m. in length and 6 m. in width, 
and became a favourite hunting-ground of the EngUsh kings. 
The forest of Wrekin, or Mount Gilbert as it was then called, 
covered the whole of that hill and extended eastward as far as 
Sheriff Hales. Other forests were Stiperstones, the jurisdiction 
of which was from time immemorial annexed to the barony of 
Caus, Wyre, Shirlot, Gee, Long Forest and firewood. The 
constant necessity of defending their territories against the 
Welsh prompted the Norman lords of Shropshire to such activity 
in castle-building that out of 186 castles in England no less than 
32 are in this county. Of these the most famous are Ludlow, 
founded by Roger de Montgomery j Bishop’s Castle, which 
belonged to the bishops of Hereford ; Clun Castle, built by 
the Fitz- Alans ; Geobury Castle, built by Hugh de Mortimer ; 
Caus Castle, once the barony of Peter Corbett, from whom it 
came to the Barons Strafford ; Rowton Castle, also a seat of the 
Corbetts; Red Castle, a seat of the Audleys. Other castles 
were Bridgnorth, Corfham, Holgatc, Pulverbatch, Quatford, 
Shrewsbury and Wem. 

Among the Norman religious foundations were the Guniac 
Priory at Wenlock, re-established on the Saxon foundation by 
Roger MoiJigomery in 1080 ; the Augustinian abb^ of Haugh- 
mond founded by William Fitz-Alan ; the Cistercian abbey of 
Buildwas, now a magnificent ruin, founded in 1135 


bishop oh Chester; armbory Abl^, ^ ^ 

Roger de Montgomery; the Attg^timan ^ 
founded in the reign of Stephen;^ 

JiVoml^d^, fbunw before the reign of 

dictine pnoiy of ^berbury founded Fulk Fil,\varji^ in the 

13th century ; and Chirbury Priory founded jp the ^ century 

The fifteen Shropshire hundreds mentioned in 
Survey were entirely rearranged in the reign of Heiy j 
only Overs and Condover retained their original na.^ 
Domesday hundred of Ruesset was replaced 1 ^ Ford,^^ ^ 
hundred court transferred from Alberbury to Ford. 
was the meeting-place of the Domesday hundred of 
which was combined with Recordin, the lan^ of the Domeuy 
hundreds, to form the modem hundred of Bradford, the la^ 
also including part of the Domesday hundred of PinhoUe . 
Staffordshire. The hundred of Baschurch had its meeting-pke 
at Baschurch in the time of Edward the Confessor; m tht 
reign of Henry I. it was represented mainly by the hundred 
of Pimhill, the meeting-place of which was at PimhiU. Oswestry 
represents the Domesday hundred of Mercete, tile hundred 
court of which was transferred from Maesbury to OswesU^. 
Munslow hundred was formed in the reign of Henry 1 ., but m 
the tcign of Richard 1 . a large portion was tokbn out of it to 
form a new liberty for the priory of Wenlock, the limits of which 
correspond very nearly with the modem franchise of Wenlock, 
The Domesday hundred of Alnodestreu, abolished in the reign 
of Henry I., had its meeting-place at Membrefcld (Morvillc). 
The hundreds at the present day number fourteen. 

Shropshire was administered by a sheriff, at least from the 
time of the Conquest, the first Norman sheriff being Warin the 
Bald, whose successor was Rainald, and in 1x56 tl^ office was 
held by William Fitz-Alan, whose account of the fee-farm of 
the county is entered in the pipe roll for that year. The shire 
court was held at Shrewsbury. A considerable portion of 
Shropshire was included in the Welsh marches, the court for the 
administration of which was held at Ludlow. In 1397 the castle 
of Oswestry with the hundred and eleven ^owns pertaining 
thereto, the castle of Isabel with the lordship pertaining thereto, 
and the castle of Dalaley, were annexed to the principality 
of Chester. By the statute of 1535 for the abolition the 
marches, the lordships of Oswestry, Whittington, Masbroke and 
Knockin were formed into the hundred of Oswestry ; ^ 
lordship of Ellesmere was joined to the hundred of Pimhill ; 
and the lordship of Down to the hundred of Chirbury. The 
boundaries of Shropshire have otherwise varied but slightly 
since the Domesday Survey. Richard’s Castle, Ludford, and 
Ludlow, however, were then included in the Herefordshire 
hundred of Cutestomes, while several manors 9 iow in Hereford- 
shire were assessed under Shropshire. The Shropshire manors 
of Kings Nordley, Aveley, Claverley and Worfield were assessed 
in the Domesday hundred of Saisdon in Staffordriiire ; 
Quatt, Romsley, Rudge and Shipley in the Warwickshire 
hundred of Stanlei. By statute 34 and 35 Henry VIII, the town 
and hundred of Aberton, till then part of Merionethshire, were 
annexed to this county. 

Shropshire in the 13th century was situated almost entirely 
in the dioceses of Hereford and of Coventry and Lichfield ; 
and formed an archdeaconry called the archdeaconry of Salop. 
That portion of the archdeaconry in the Hereford diocese 
included the deaneries of Burford, Stottesdon, Ludlow, Pontes- 
bury, Clun and Wenlock ; and that portion in the Coventry and 
Lichfield diocese the deaneries of Salop and Newport. In 1535 
the Hereford portion included the additional deanery of Bridg- 
north; it now forms Uie archdeaconry of Ludlow, with the 
additional deaneries of Montgomery, Bishops Castle and Church 
Stretton. The archdeaconry of Salop, now ^tirety in the 
Hereford diocese, includes the deaneries of Condover, Edgmond, 
Ellesmere, Hodnet, Shifnal, Shrewsbury, Wein, WlntchurA 
and Wrockwardin. Part of Welsh Shropshire is included in 
the diocese of St Asaph, comprising the deanery of Oswestry 
in the archdeaconry of Montgomery, and two parishes in the 
deanery Llangollen and the i|||phdeaconry of Mexhaib. 
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of Shropshire is largely eonceiiftd 
liras and (kpr&ations of%he Webh 
ffic Saxon Chronicle relates that in 
^ i a great many of the English wardens at, 
that year Harold ordered tnat any Welshman 
I Dike within the pale should have 

ff. Various statuttry measures to keep the 
: were enforced in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
nen were forbidden to purchase land in the county 
[1 conditions^ and this enactment was reinforced 
X379 the men of Shropshire forwarded to parliament 
a coir^^ ^ felonies committed by the men of Cheshire 
Q;^ 7 the Welsh marches, and declared the gaol of Shrewsbury 
y to be in sudi a ruinous condition that they had no place 
Aprilonment for the offenders when captured. In 1443 and 
in as late as 15^ acts were passed for the protection of 
/ropshire against the Welsh. But apart from the border 
Warfare in which they were constantly engaged, the great 
Shropshire lords were actively concerned in the more national 
/struggles. Shrewsbury Castle was garrisoned for the empress 
Maud by William Fitz-Alan in 1138, but was captured by 
: Stephen in the same year. Holgate Castle was taken by King 
John from Thbmas Mauduit, one of the rebellious barons. 
Ludlow and Shrewsbury were both held for a time by Simon 
de Montfort. At Acton Burnell in 1383 was held the parliament 
which passed the famous Acton Burnell statute, and a parliament 
was summoned to meet at Shrewsbury in 1398. During the 
Percy rebellion Shrewsbury was in 1403 the scene of the battle , 
of King's Croft, in which Hotspur was slain. On the outbreak of 
the Civil War of the 17th century the Shropshire gentry for the 
most part declared for the king, who visited Shrewsbury in 
1643 and received valuable contributions in plate and money 
from the inhabitants. A mint and printing-press were set up 
at Shrewsbury, which became a refuge for the neighbouring 
royalist gentry. Wem, the first place to declare for the parlia- 
ment, was garrisoned in 1645 by Richard Baxter. Shrewsbury 
was forced to sur^nder in 1644, and the royalist strongholds of 
Ludlow and Bridgnorth were captured in 1646, the latter after 
a four weeks’ siege, during which the governor burnt part of 
the town fof defence against the parliamentary troops. 

Shropshire is noted for the number and lustre ^ the great 
families connected with it. Earl Godwin, Sweyn, Harold, 
Queen Edith, Edward the Confessor and Edwin and Morcar are 
^ mentioned in the Dome.sday Survey as having held lands 
in tfie county before the Conquest. The principal huidholdcrs at 
the time of the survey were the bishop of Chester, the bishop 
of Hereford, the church of St Remigms, Earl Roger, Osbem 
Fitz-Richard, Ralph de Mortimer, Roger de Laci, Hugh Lasne 
and Nicholas Medicus. Earl Roger had the whole profits of 
Condover hundred and also owned Alnodestreu hundred. Hie 
family of Fitz-Alan, ancestors of the royal family of Stuart, 
had supreme jurisdiction in Oswestry hundred, which was 
exempt from English law. Richard Fitz-Scrob, father of Osbem 
Fitz-Richard and founder of Richard's Castle, was lord of the 
hundred of Overs at the time of the Conquest. Gatacre was 
the seat of the Gatacres. The barony of Pulverbatch passed 
from the Pulverbatches, and was purchased in 1193 by John 
de Kilpeck for £ioo. The family of Cornwall were barons of 
Burfoid and of Harley for many centuries. The family of 
Lestrange owned Urge estates in Shropshire after the Conquest, 
and FuDc Lestrange claimed the right of holding pleas of the 
crovm in Wrrakworthyn in 1393. Among others claiming 
rights of jurisdiction in their Shropshire states in the same year 
were Edmund de Mortimer, the abbot of Cumbermere, the prior 
of Lanthony, the prior of threat Malvern, the bishop of Lichfield, 
Peter Corb^, Nichxdas of Audley, the abbot of LiUeshall, John 
of Mortayn, Richard Fitz-Alan, ^e bishop of Hereford and the 
prior of W<^ock. 

The earliest industries of Shropshire took their rise from its 
abundant natural resources ; the rivers supplyina valuable fisheries ; 
^ the vast foreit areas abundance of timber ; while the mineral pro- 
^ ducts of the county had been exploited from lemote times. The 


lead miaesof Shelve and Stiperttones were worked by thebRomai:^ 
and ip 1220 Robert Corbett confeixed on Shrewsbury Abbey It tithe 
of his lead from the mine at Shelve. In 1260 licenbe was granted to 
dig coal in the Glee Hills, and in 129X the abbot of ^igmore received 
the profits of a coal-mine at Caynham. Iron was dug in the Clee 
Hills and at Wombridge in the x6th century. Wenlock had a fam^ 
copper-mine in the reign of Richard II., and in the x6th century was 
noted for its limestone. The Domesday Survey mentions salt-works 
at Ditton Priors, ^ynham and Donnington. As the forest areas 
were gradually cleared and brought under cultivation, the county 
became more exclusively agricultural. In 1343 Shr^shire wool 
was rated at a higher value than that of almost any other English 
county, and in the 13th and X4th centuries Buildwas monastery 
exported wool to the Italian markets. Shropshire has never been 
distinguished for any characteristic manufactures, but a prosperous 
clothing trade arose about Shrewsbu^ and Bridgnorth, and Oswestry 
was famous in the 16th century for its fine Welsh cottons; 

AnHquities, — The ecclesiastical ruins and buildings of Shropshire 
are numerous and beautiful. Among the numerous monastic 
buildings the finest remains are those of Shrewsbury Abl)ey, LiUeshaU 
near Newport, White Ladies nunnery near Shifnal, Much Wenlock 
priory and Bromfield priory near Ludlow (see the towns named). 
Besides these. Haughmond, 5 m. N.E. of Shrewsbury, an Aup[ustinian 
foundation of the 12th century, has left extensive remains mduding 
a chapter<»hou8e, hall, monks’ well and other domestic buildings. 
Of Buildwas Abbey, on the Severn above Coalbrookdale, a Cistercian 
foundation of 1135, there arc fine Norman and Early English remains 
of the church and chapter-house, together with riie abbot’s house 
and a series of passages below ground. Among the churches of the 
larger towns, those of Bridgnorth and Ludlow are conspicuous. 
Among village churches, those of Stottesdon and iStanton Lacy in 
the south of the county, show considerable traces of pre-Conquest 
construction. Of Norman date those of Wroxeter, in which frag- 
ments from Uriconium are incorporated, Claverley E. of Bridgnorth, 
Holdgate or Holgate in Corvedale and Clun, are good examples, but 
there is a remarkable number of Norman doors and fonts throughout 
the county. The church of Cleobury Mortimer is good Early English, 
and that of Tong near Shifnal fine Perpendicular with a splendid 
series of tombs, while the churchyard cross at Bitterley, near Titter- 
stone Clee, Is a beautiful specimen of the work of the same period. 
The solitary church of Battlefield, N. of Shrewsbury, marks the 
scene of the fight between Henry Iv. and the Percies m 1403 

The remains of castles arc generally slight, but the noble ruins at 
Ludlow are a noteworthy exception. The powerful fortress of Clun 
and the castle at Holdgate are Norman. Of the 13th century are 
those at Herpton near Clun and Acton Burnell, S.E. of Shrewsbury, 
where Edward I. held parliament in 1283. Middle Castle between 
Shrewsbury and Wem shows small ruins of the 14th century. At 
Moreton Corbet on the Roden, N.E. of Shrewsbury, there is an old 
castellated mansion, but by far the finest example of this tyi)e in 
the county, and one of the best in England, is Stokesay Castle near 
Craven Arms. This beautiful relic dates from the 13th century, and 
is almost perfect, having a large hall and massive southern tower, 
and a remarkable half-tobered gatehouse. Shropshire is also rich 
in medieval domestic buildings, and in the streets of Ludlow and 
Shrewsbury are many beautiful examples of half-timbered archi- 
tecture. Among old country mansions may be specially noted the 
half-timbered Pitchford Hall, near Shrewsbury and Benthall Hall, 
near Broseley, dating from 1535. 

See Victoria County History, Shropshire : W. Pearson, Antiquities 
of Shropshire (London, 1807) ; R. W. Eyton, Antiquities of Shrop~ 
shire (12 vote., London, 1853-1860) ; J. C. Anderson, Shropshire : 
Its Early History and Antiquities (London, 1864) ; C. H. Hartshorue, 
Salopia Antigua (London, 1841) ; Walcott, Introduction to Sources 
of Salopian Topography (Shrewsbury, 1879) ; La Touche, Handbook 
to the Geology of Shropshire (1886) ; Borderer, Hunting and Sporting 
Nates in Shropshire (London, 1883-1886) ; Hughes, Sheriffs of 
Shropshire, 1831-1886 (Shrewsbuiy, 1886) ; Waiter, An Old Shrop- 
shire Oak (4 vote., London, 1886-1891) ; Fletcher, Religious Census 
of Shropshire in 1676 (London, 1891) ; Cranage, Architectural 
Account of the Churches of Shropshire (Wellington, 1894-1899) ; 
Timmins, Nooks and Comers of Shropshire (London, 1899) ; Shrop- 
shire Notes and Queries (1885, &c.) ; Shropshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society (1877, &c.) ; Salopian Shreds and Patches 
(1874-J891). 

SHROUD ( 0 . Enp;. scrud, garment ; cf . Icel. skrudh, in the 
secradary sense of ngging, allied with “ shred,” 0 . Eng. screaie, 
a piece, strip), originally a word meaning garment, clothing 
or covering, but now particularly applied to the garment in 
which a dead body is wrapped preparatory to burial, a winding 
sheet. The shroud is usually a lonjg linen sheet wrapping the 
entire body. This was formerly dipped in melted wax (Lat. 
ceva\ whence the name “ cerecloth,” often wrongly wntten 
smdath or setxrHoth and “ cerements.” In nauticc^sage the 
IceUmdic meaning of skrudh, tackle, rigging of a ship, has been 
adopts in En gli^ ^ th^ ** shrouds ” of a ship are the set of 
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sides is supports (see Rigging). 

BBilOVB TU^AY. the iky before Aih .Wednesd^Ti the 
Am day of Lent^ so called as the day on which idirift ** or 
csafession was xniuie in prfparatioa for the great fast Sheet’ 
^Etym. Diet,) derives the word “ shrive,” ^f which shrove ” 
IS the past tense, ultimately from the Lat smbere, to write> 
to draw up a law, and hence to prescribe (cf* Gen sekreibm), 
through the Anglo-Saxon rrn/an, to shrive, impose a penance, 
to ju<^. Shrove Tuesday is ca^ by the Ftench iHordi gnir, 
** Fat Tuesday,” in allusion to the fat ox which is ceremoniously 
paraded though the streets. The Germans know it as Fasieph 
diensiag. It is celebrated in Catholic countries, as the last day 
of the carnival, with feasting and merrymaking, of which, in 
England, the eating of pancakes alone survives as a social 
custom, the day having been called at one time ** Pancake 
Tuesday.” The association of pancakes with the day was 
probably due to the necessity for using up all the eg^s, grease, 
lard and dripping in stock preparatory to Lent, during which 
all these were forbidden. 

SHRUB, (x) A bushy plant whose stem u woody and 
branches out thickly from the ground, not attaining sufficient 
height to be called a tree ; this smallness of vertical growth 
is natural or is effected by cutting and lopping at an early stage 
or at stated seasons. The term is loose in application and the 
line between shrubs, trees and certain woody herbaceous plants 
is not easy to draw. The holly, the yew, the laurel, if allowed 
to grow from a single stem, become trees, other plants such as 
rhododendron, syringa, the euonymous are properly shrubs. 
The word is the same as ” scrub,” low, stunted undergrowth, 
in 0 . Eng. scroh ; the root, which is also seen in shrimp ” and 
” shrivel,” means to contract. Manjr English place-names 
contain the word, the most familiar being Shrewsbury {Scrob- 
besbyrig) and Wormwood Scrubs. (2) The name of a drink 
or cordial, now rarely found except in country districts. It 
is made of currant juice boiled with water and sugar to which 
some spirit, usually rum, is added. Another form of the drink 
is made of rum, orange and lemon juice, peel, sugar and water. 
The word is an ^ptation of the Arabic sharb or sharab, beverage, 
drink, shariba, he drank, and is thus directly related to ” sher- 
bet ” and ” syrup ” {q,v.). 

SHUFFLE-BOARD, or Shovel-Board (originally ** shove- 
board ”), a game in which wood or metal aisks are “shoved ” 
by the hand or with an implement so that they shall come to a 
stop on or within certain lines or compartments marked on the 
“ board ” — ^a table or a floor. It was formerly very popular 
in England, especially with the aristocracy, under the names 
shove-groaty slide-groat and shovel-pennyy being mentioned as 
early as the 15th century. It was a favourite pastime at the 
great country houses, some of the boards hav^ been of ex- 
quisite workmanship. That at Chartley Hall in Staffordshire 
was over 30 ft. long and was made up of 260 pieces. Shuffle- 
board enjoys considerable vogue in the United States, the board 
being from 28 to 30 ft. long and from 18 to 20 in. wide, of pine, 
popl^ or white wood, with a gutter 4i in, wide extending entirely 
round the board. The surface is slightly sanded and sometimes 
oiled. About 5 in. from each end of the board is drawn a line 
called the deuce line. Each side, whether composed of two or 
four persons, used four disks of polished brass or iron, generally 
about 2 in. in diameter and b in. thick. When two persons play 
they shove first from one end of the board and then from the 
other ; but when four play one of each side remains permanently 
at each end. The disks, four of which are marked A and four 
B, are shoved alternately by each side. A disk resting between 
the dfeuce line and the end of the board is in and scores two. 
One protruding over the end sufficiently to be lifted by the 
Anger is called a ship and counts three. A disk resting on the 
boud but not crossing the line counts one. In scoring only the 
best of the eight dis^ counts, unless one side has two that are 
better than^y of their opponents’, in which case both count. 
The side first scoring 21 points wins. 

A variety of shuffle-board is very popular as a Ideck game on 
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disks so that they come to a st^ within the Jinks id n krge 
jrectangk drawn \rith chalk on the deck end dMed into swares 
munhtfed from to with an eaMiiiitukre nearest 
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AHUKRIA* a large ^be of Aleicaii nomads Uvuw in 
“ Idand of Merol,” ue, the country between die Atbam^d 
tfae Blue Nile. T^ family name of the principal brandi of Hup 
tribe is Abu Sin, and Gedtuef , an important town in the oeatik 
of the Shukria country, was formerly called Suk'Abu Sin. 

SHUMLA (Bulgarian Shumeny Turkirii ShmMd)^ a fottiAed 
town of Bulwia, 50 m. W. of Varna, on the i^lway fr&|n 
Tmovo to Shumla Road (a name given to a station on m 
Vama-Rustchuk railway by the English boildenl of tfie line). 
Fop. (1906) 22,290, about one-third being Ifosl^ns. The town 
is built within a cluster of hills, northern outliers of the eastern 
Balkans, which curve round it on the west and nordi in. the 
shape of a horse-shoe. A ru^ed ravine intersects the ground 
lon|;itudinaily within the horse-shoe ridge. From Shumla roads 
radiate northwards to the Danubian foresees ef Rustchuk a*d 
Silifitria and to thb Dobrudja, southwards to the passes of the 
Balkans, and eastwards to Varna and Baltchik! Shumla has, 
therefore, been one of the most important military pcttitions 
in the Balkan Peninsula. A broad street and rivulet divide the 
upper quarter, Gomi-Mahl6, from the lower, Dolni-Mahld. In 
the upper quarter is the magnificent mausoleum of Jezairli Hassan 
Pasha, who in the i8th century enlarged the fortifications of 
Shumla. The principal mosque, with a cupola of very interest- 
ing architecture, forms the centre of the Moslem quvten The 
town has an important trade in gr^ and wine, besides tsajiu^ 
factures of silk, red and yeUow slippers, ready-made clothes, 
richly embroidered dresses for women, and copp^ and tin wares. 

In 81 1 Shumla was burned by the emperor Nicephorus, and 
in 1087 it was besieged by Alexius 1 . In 1388 the suj£m Murad L 
forced it to surrender to the Tur^, In the 18th century it was 
enlarged and fortified. Three times, in 177^ xBio and 1828, 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by Russian armies. The Turks 
consequently gave it the name of Gazi (“ Victorious”). In 1854 
it was the headquarters of Omar Pasha and the poifit at i|hi^ 
the Turkish army concentrated (see Cribjean War). On She 
22nd of Tune 1878 Shumla capitulated to the Russians. 

8HU8MA« a town, formerly a fortress, of Russian Transcaucasia, 
in the government of Elisavetpol, in 39® 46' N. and 46? 35' E., 

170 m. S.E. of Tifiis, on an isolated rocl^ eminence, 386^ ft. 
above sea-level and accessible only from one side. Pop. about 
25,000, consisting of Armenians and Tatars. Shusha was krmerly 
tl^ papital of the khanate of Kara-bi^h. Tift town is locally 
renowned for its carpets, and the district for its excellent breed 
of Kara-bsgh horses. Leather and silk are also made. 

The fortress, constructed in 1789, successfuUy withstood a < 
siege by Aga Mahommed of Persia in 1795, but was constrained 
to surrender two years afterwards. In 1S05 Ibrahim Khan of 
Kara-bagh invoked the protection of Russia, but the annexation 
was not comp leted until 1822. 

SHUSHnRf a district and town of the province of Arabistan 
(former Khuzistan) in Persia, S. of Dizful, and N. of Ahvaz. 
The district contains the town of the same name and aa villagesi 
and, including about 3700 nomad families of the Kunduzlu, Saiui, 
Anafijeh and A 1 i Kethir tribes, has a population of about 40,000 
and pays a yearly revenue of £6000. The di stfict m ^uces grain, 
opium, cotton, wool, limes (their juice, extract, 

is exported in little earthenware jars), ancnuumM^m 
(woollen carpets without pile). ^ ^ 

The town 0! Shushter, with a jfoPUlatmiTupf 
at the point where the river Kal^AftCT Ulum^llirc^ 

Fedelek hills, bifurcates into thllQ^er canal, flowing te lgcl 
the Shutait river flowing W. of ik 32° 3' N. and 48753* fe, 
and built on slightly elevated gmnd^which rises gradu^Ilyiff'om 
ihe south-west to the citadel, HUkh ^alasil,^ standjnj^ the 

> Cotitidered to represent the of /Amroiawrt HarpeUinua 
(xxiii 36), a city in Smrianaj||nd^ . 
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amM nearly 350 by 150 yds.^ ^ 

town occupies A afllke of * square mile. . ^ 

At the pcmt of the divei^ence of the Gergeinfrom the Karmic 
doo ydA^above theifown, an artificial dike constructed qf large, 
btoduof Iwtshfloiie is thrown across the opening of the former. 
IturqpJmbemaifthe Band i Kaisar (the Caesarea DOce), but after 
having been rtpaM by Mahommed AU Mirza, a son of Fath Ali 
ShAh^ln the earb^ part of the 19th century^ it was called Ibuid i 
Sfaahzad^, or Piece’s Dike. A little distance below this dike 
bmkis the artificial cutting in the sandstone rock and at half a 
nw from it is a second band, 60 yds. long, 65 ft high, which 
cowpletjly blocks the progress of the stream. It has a roadway 
on toe top, and, as it connected the town with the village Bulaiti 
(now deserted) on the other siBe. was called Pul i Bulaiti, i.e. 
Bridge of Bulaiti. At a short d&tonce above it some tunnels 
have been pierced iri the rock below the canal level on either side 
of ^ha Gerger. ^rom the point where the principal river parts 
^tfa the Gerger down to a point 500 yds. below the citadel tl» 
rf^ bed was paved with peat flags of stone, the pavement 
being callid Sh^urvan. At the end of the pavement stand the 
band and bridge ascribed to the Roman emperor Valerian. Tlte 
band is called Band i Mizan, the bri^e Pul 1 Kaisar. The bri^e 
hM been built and rebuilt several times and its forty-one arches 
differ in material, style and size. Its length is 560 yds., and its 
roadway Is j yds. wide. Seventy yards of band and bridge were 
swept aWay in 1885. Between the bridge and the Gerger opening 
and cut into the rock on which the western part of the citadel 
st^s is a tunnel leading to a canal formerly called Darian, now 
Minab, ue, Mian-do-ab, “ between two rivers,^^ because it waters 
the district south of the town lying between Gerger and Shutait. 
With the break of ^e band in 1885 the level of the main river 
h« fallen and the Minab canal is not properly filled, causing much 
damage to cultivation in the district. 

Persiah tradition has it that Ardashir (either Artaxerxes of 
the old Persian kings or Ardashir of the Sassanians) built the first 
dike across the river in order to raise the water of the river to 
the level of the Darian canal. The dike became destroyed and 
was lenewed under the Sassanian Shapur I. by Roman woricmen 
seift for by Valerian who had been captured by the Persian king 
in 360. That Valerian had a part in constructing these remark- 
able works docs not rest upon any historical basis j we may, 
however; believe that the Sassanian Ardashir, or his son Shapur I, 
finding that the river, having its bed in friable soil, was daily 
getting lower and finally threatened to leave the town and the 
Mian-do-ab district dry by not filling the Darian canal, engaged 
Roman workmefi.' The Gerger cai^ was cut and the river 
diverted from west to east of the town. The old river then 
became emptied and its bed was raised and, to prevent further 
erosion and washing away of the soil and a consequent fall of 
the river, was paved with huge flags. Then the Band i Mizan 
and the great bridge were erected across the river and finally a 
dim was comtructed across the Gerger canal, where is now the 
Pul i Bulaiti, so as to turn back the Karun into im original 
channel, but htter, by means of sluices and tunnels, m flow of 
water was regulated m such a manner that two-sixths of the 
water flowed east and four-sixths west of the town. This gave 
rise to the later app^ations Do^Dank and Chahar DarUc, t.s. 


two-siafthi and four-sixths lor^ tha Gerber and Shqtait nfl 
spe ctivdy. * (A.Hfite;)' 

tHUTlkc, mWAlD (c, 1738--1776), E%lirii>dtpr^.wi»^^ 
^ m London of poor parents* He his fimt wpearanceunriie- 
London stage in 1745 in Cibber's SA^olboy. He made a great 
reputarion in old men's parts. He was the original Hardoi^le 
in She Sioops to Conquer (1773), and Sir Anthony Absolute in 
The Riods (1775)^ 

BHBTTLE ( 0 . Ei^. shdtel, 8 ic , ; from the same word as ^*shoot ”), 
a boat-shaped implement used in weaving to pass a thread of 
y^eft to and fit) b^een two lines of warp. The origin of this 
implement is lost in the mists of a remote antiquity, and yet it 
was long preceded by the loom. Several wall p^tings at Thebes 
depictvtooms that are apparently provided with a hooked rod 
for drawing weft through the warp, but with such a device either 
two weft threads would be simultaneously placed in one division 
of the warp, or the selv^es would be imperfect. Since neither 
of these conditions obtain in the ancient Egyptian fabrics that 
have been recovered, it may be concluded that some other plan 
also adopted. Netting needles have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, and as these would be more suitable for weaving thfjt^ a 
hooked rod, it is conceivable they were so employed. Or a 
spinning spindle charged with weft might be conveyed through 
the warp, as was customary, at a much later period, with 
Greek, Roman and other weavers. So long as a shuttle was 
thrown from hand to hand, the breadth of cloth which one 
weaver could produce was limited to his ability to reach from 
selvage to selvage of the piece. But from 1733, when John Kay 
invented the ** fly shuttle," these implements have been made 
straight, and propelled mechanically, also, to secure light 
running, they have been mounted upon rollers which project 
slightly on the under side. Shuttles are now made in various 
forms and sizes from box, and other hard-grained, smooth 
woods, as well as from vulcanized fibre and metals. For silk 
weaving by hand, they are approximately 12 in. long by i in. 
square in section, and weigh about 3 oz. ; those for calico 
weaving by power, are about 13^ in. long, ij in. wide, ij in. 
deep, and weigh about 94 oz. ; they are also provided with 
conical steel tips which abut upon short coiled springs let into the 
shuttle. The construction, fixing and control of shuttle tongues 
that hold the weft, together with numerous devices for putting 
the thread under an elastic, tension, have formed the subjects for 
many patents. The tongues intended to hold cops are split to 
form a spring whose strength suffices to fix the cop in position 
while the thread Is drawn from the outer end through a porcelain 
eye in the shuttle front, the tension being regulated by deflection. 

The small shuttles employed to weave ribbons, and other 
narrow goods, are bowed in front, recessed to hold a spool of 
weft, and have an eye fixed at the centre of the bow for the 
thread to pass through as it unrolls. These shuttles are formed 
into sets, which correspond with the number of fabrics to be 
mtmufactured simultaneously and may be placed on one level, 
or in tiers ; in either event, ^1 in one horizontal plane are moved 
to and fro together across different webs^ by means of racks and 
pinions ,* for a rock is inserted lengthwise in each shuttle, and 
by engaging the racks with intermittently driven pinions, the 
shuttles receive their requisite movetnents. 

For further information regarding weaving and looms, see Weav- 
ing and Weaving Machinery. (T. W. F.) 
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